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RAGGED   CHURCHES. 


SiXTT  Thousand  persons  are  computed  to  earn 
their  liyelihood  in  London  by  begging  and  vagrancy. 
The  population  of  London  is  two  millions.  Tbe  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  is  twenty  millions.  In  the 
same  proportion,  therefore,  we  infer  that  the  number 
of  persons  living  from  begging  and  vagrancy  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  is  six  hundred  thou- 
sand— unless  we  suppose  that  the  gathering  together 
of  wealth  within  a  narrow  spot  entails  also  the  col- 
lection there  of  pauperism.  Upon  that  supposition, 
which  is  not  altogetherunreasonable,  we  may  still  infer 
that  four  hundred  thousand  persons  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  sustained  by  casual  charity,  and,  in  some 
instances,  probably  by  theft,  without  including  those 
who  receive  relief  from  poor-rates  and  regular  chari- 
table funds.  This  is  the  platform  below  pauper- 
ism, so  broad  and  ample  that  it  contains  four 
hundred  thousand  persons.  It  is  not  the  lowest 
There  are  still  steps  deeper  in  crime — if  not  in 
immediate  misery — than  those  taken  by  the  adven- 
turers who  make  search  for  crumbs  below  the  world's 
table. 

Amongst  these  four  hundred  thousand  persons, 
there  are  few  fragments  of  religious  faith,  and  they 
are  generally  torn  and  soiled.  Religion  is  fast  worn 
out  in  their  companionship,  if  at  any  time  its  im- 
pressions have  formed  a  lodgement  in  their  hearts. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  never  lost  caste,  but 
have  been  professionally  educated.  In  all  large 
towns  there  are  localities  where  females  display  two 
or  three  infants  as  their  appeal  on  the  purse  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  charitable.  *  Sometimes  these 
children  are  hired  out  for  the  occasion,  exactly  as 
other  females  hire  out  pianos  and  plate.  The  results 
are  equally  hopeless  in  the  case  of  the  hired  children 
as  in  those  of  the  family.  They  are  educated  into 
whining,  fabrication,  and  dependence.  It  may  be 
well  that  many  of  these  children  die  in  extreme 
youth.  Their  places  are  rapidly  supplied;  but  the 
trade  is  so  dangerous  to  health  and  strength,  that 
death  maintains  the  demand  at  a  steadier  rate  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  description  of  labour  under 
existing  circumstances.  Three-fourths  of  these  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  live  very  much  irrespec- 
tively of  futurity,  or  any  motives  arising  from  its 
considerations.  We  acknowledge  that  worUiypersons 
are  often  obliged  to  solicit  charity.  Few  facts  are 
more  notorious  than  that  extreme  poverty  is  not  eon- 
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'^  fined  to  those  who  seem  to  have  earned  it.  Fre^ 
qnently,  the  misconduct  of  one  person  produces  the 
misery  of  others.  In  the  mystery  of  life  present 
and  so  far  visible,  we  cannot  always  discover  the 
cause  of  seeming  evil,  and  certain  sorrow,  on  their 
occurrence,  though  that,  in  some  cases,  is  subse- 
quently made  very  plain ;  while  in  others  it  is  never 
known  in  time,  but  is  one  of  the  revelations  reserved 
for  eternity. 

There  is,  however,  neither  reason  to  doubt  that 
many  individuals  of  great  worth  have  been  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty,  nor  that  this  condition  is  un- 
favourable to  their  moral  and  religious  position. 
Poverty  is  one  of  those  cares  of  the  world  that 
spread  their  roots  wide  in  the  mind,  and  grow  veiy 
rank.  Three  hundred  thousand,  out  of  the  four 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  in  our  calculation, 
may  be  supposed  *to  live  quite  as  they  would  exist 
if  there  was  nothing  for  man  but  his  daily  trials 
along  with  his  daily  bread — the  first  being  secured, 
and  the  last  uncertain. 

There  must  be  in  London  many  more  than  sixty 
thousand  individuals — perhaps  there  are  six  hun- 
dred thousand — in  the  daily  habit  of  repeating  the 
prayers,  "Hallowed  be  thy  name,*'  "Thy  kingdom 
come."  There  are  six  hundred  thousand  who  repeat 
the  words;  there  are  surely  sixty  thousand  who 
utter  the  prayers.  These  two  classes — ^the  two 
sixty  thousands — form  very  nearly  the  religious 
extremes  in  the  metropolis,  but  they  do  not  como 
together.  There  would  be  a  closer  interchange  of 
benefits  between  them  if  they  were  personally  separ- 
ated by  three  thousand  or  thirteen  thousand  miles  of 
water. 

We  have  often  lamented  that  the  sixty  thousand 
vagrants  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  other  thou- 
sands of  vagrants  in  the  kingdom,  could  not  be  made 
subjects  of  Queen  Pomare  instead  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  instead  of  Middlesex 
or  Surrey;  because,  if  that  could  be  accomplished, 
some  of  the  great  missionnry  societies  would  send 
the  best  men  whose  services  could  be  secured  to  in- 
struct them.  We  know  perfectly  that  the  Home 
Missionary  and  the  City  Missionary  Societies  exist, 
and  are  very  useful  ;  but  they  ai*e  too  weak ;  and 
the  instruments  employed  by  them  are  scai'cely 
sharp  enough  to  pierce  Uie  rocks  on  which  they  aro 
required  to  operate. 
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The  agents  of  these  societies,  moreover,  are  em- 
ploycd  rhiofly  amongst  a  somewhat  higher  class  than 
those  to  whom  we  refer.  They  leave  their  tracts 
amongst  the  frtmilies  of  the  working  claseee.  Their 
meetings  nre  held  in  the  houses  of  that  class  of  the 
community,  and  they  are  almost  private  congrega- 
tions. When  a  gentleman  subscribes  a  guinea,  and 
a  lady  half-a-guioea  annually  to  ouq  of  tho$o  so- 
cieties, ivo  rillingly  «iy  tliat  they  have  done  so 
far  well  ;  but  nothing  yet  that  can  prevent  their 
prayer,  "  thy  kingdom  come,"  from  being  regard-  d, 
where  it  is  of  most  consequence  to  them  that  It  should 
be  well  regarded,  as  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a 
snare. 

All  these  individuals  of  the  last  named  sixtv  thou- 
sand — perhaps,  also,  the  six  hundred  thousand — 
will  ask,  under  cei-tain  circumstances,  "uhat  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  "  thereby  implying  that  a  single  immortal 
spirit  is  of  more  absolute  value  than  the  world.  They 
do  not,  however,  ask  thi^  seriously.  Even  the  sixtv 
thousand  are  not  serious  in  the  statement.  Thry 
think  that  they  are,  bat  they  are  not ;  because  if  they 
were,  f  om  the  hedges  and  the  ditches,  in  the  lanes, 
and  courts,  and  alleys,  even  amid  vice,  disease, 
and  the  dying,  in  most  uninviting  homes,  thiy 
would  go  and  gather  pearls  richer  than  this  world't 
worth. 

The  mere  acting  out  of  Christianity"  by  its  pro- 
fessed and  ev.  n  real  disciples,  accounts  for  its  slow 
progress.  We  belicvo  that  ^till  it  moves  ;  still 
slowly  it  sinks  into  and  moves  upward  great  masses 
in  society.  Still  gradually  its  borders  are  extended, 
And  every  Kaffir  village  converted  is  hcraldedjasa 
great  achievement,  aud  it  is  to  ;  but  while  a  slow- 
progress  is  made  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  there  is 
ground  lost  at  its  centre.  How  can  matters  operate 
otherwise  I  To  Denares  or  Calcutta  tl;e  most  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  men  are  sent  as  missionaries. 
On  the  home  station? — in  London,  for  examjde — 
young  and  inexperienced  men  are  employed.  Any 
talent  is  good  enough  for  the  home-produced  out 
casts  ;  and  so  but  very  little  progress  is  ever  made 
with  them. 

Sometime  since  ** ragged  schools"  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  name  was  very  bad.  "  Uagged  schools  " 
would  not  be  frequented  by  well-clad  scholars.  The 
8chool»,  moreover,  have  for  their  object  the  suppres- 
sion of  rags  and  the  transformation  of  the  ragged. 
They  arc  seminaries  of  industry,  and  industry  is 
inconsistent  wjth  raggedness.  The  name,  however 
bad,  is  intelligible,  aud  to  the  schools  churclies  might 
very  well  be  added.  Kagged  churches  would  be 
also  rag- destroying.  They  would  not  for  a  long 
period  bo  associated  with  tatteis.  That  combina- 
tion is  impossible  and  impracticable,  for  several 
reasons. 

The  temporal  influenco  of  practical  Christianity 
19  seldom  fully  estimated.  By  whatever  names  the 
dissipated,  the  idle  and  iho  iguoraut  may  be  called, 
they  neither  are  nor  can  be  Cliriatians.  All  large 
towns  have  their  dark  spots  ;  and  some  of  them  have 
several.  lu  thes«;  districts,  want,  vice,  and  misery, 
congregate.  Their  inhabitants  [are  generally  the 
dead- weights  of  the  working  classes,  who  ask  some 
reform  or  M-.nio  rea.^onahie  extension  of  their  privi- 


leges, and  they  are  referred  to  streets  and  lanes — 
forming  a  disti'ict  studded  with  all  manner  of  shops 
f'r  vice.  Whoever  wanders  through  these  doom e* I 
spots- — the  modern  Sodom s  of  our  cities — is  at  onro 
convinced  that  these  people  are  not  Christians.  IIo 
may  not  guess  their  distinctive  a]>peIlation,  orp'-r- 
hai)8  they  have  none  ;  but  he  can  de'»cribe  theui 
mgAtivcly.  He*  may  not  know  what  thoy  are,  but 
Uc  can  resKliljr  tell  w|iat  they  fire  not  ;  and  this  does 
half  the  journey  in  a  search  for  character.  There 
are  a  sulucitnt  number  of  advanta'^es  resulting  from 
til©  ChrtAtian  religion,  and  connected  sokly  with  this 
life,  to  warrant  any  effort  for  its  realisation  in  tho 
lives  and  practice  of  men.  The  idle,  the  wilfully 
ignorant,  the  perversely  vicious,  the  crouching  hypo- 
crite, and  the  dissipated  slave  ;  a  habitually  bad 
(lurband  or  fsiher,  or  wife,  or  child,  are  all  out  of  its 
pale.  Take  these  classes  also  out  of  the  exception- 
able pails  of  society,  aud  few  fragments  remain. 
The  pure:>t  portion  of  all  moral  theories,  and  tho 
highest  ideas  of  all  patriots  have  been  gathered  from, 
or  will  be  found  concentrated  within  the  christian 
svstem.  Its  universal  and  living  acceptance  implies 
tho  prevalence  in  every  mind  of  peace,  aud  good- will, 
and  generosity.  If  the  most  accompU-shed  "  thinker  *' 
in  society  set  hims<  If  to  frame  ruKs  for  its  reron- 
struction  and  transformation  into  a  state  of  happi- 
ness, he  would  find  rll  his  labours  conceutratetl 
vvitliin  the  short  sentence,  **  WhatevtT  ye  would  that 
others  do  to  you,  do  yo  i\\>.o  io  to  them."  If  tho 
nil  st  bcuevobnt  theorist  conuncnc- d  to  form  rules 
lor  the  advancement  of  imlividual  conifoit,  and  of 
tho  comfort  of  all  individuals,  ho  would  fmd  his 
labour  useless,  because  it  wouhl  is»ue  iu  the  com- 
mandnient  given  with  greater  power,  and  in  nuro 
solemnity,  than  when  the  rock:>  were  shaken,  "  that 
ye  love  one  another."  There  are  no  more  power- 
ful injunctions  of  universal  justice  and  good- 
ness than  these  tvo  gentle  commandments  ;  and 
if  all  who  j)roiess  to  obey  them,  even  understood 
what  they  profess,  wo  should  not  very  long  havo 
grievances  to  attack,  nor  very  long  to  ask  for  Ragj;ed 
Schools  aud  Raggid  Churches — not  only  for  tho 
hundred  thousands,  but  for  the  millions  at  homo  who 
are  overlooked  by  tho  religious  world — while  by-and- 
by  lagged  Schools  and  Uagged  Churches  would  be 
things  unknown.  ^They  would  destroy  themselves 
by  a  transmutation. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  multitudes  will  adopt  our 
views.  They  will  be  very  popular.  Zealous  sec- 
tarians will  say  that  they  have  often  and  always 
said  everything  that  we  are  saying.  It  is  only  now 
that  we  reach  a  difficulty.  Every  one  of  our  friends 
hitherto  will  go  away  into  their  re^peetive  narrow 
chaimels  now.  They  will  wrap  thenjselves  in  their 
mantles  of  chilling  dogmatism,  aud  walk  no  more, 
at  least  with  us.  Nouo  would  say  so  much,  but 
many  act  as  if  they  would  rather  keep  their  neigh- 
bours as  thoy  are,  than  see  them  fervent  believers  iu 
some  oiher  "  ism  ;*'  and  devout  attendants  at  souio 
other  church  or  chapel  than  their  own. 

Some  parlies  will  want  to  know  how  the  work  is 
to  bo  dune  before  they  will  aid  in  doing  it.  ^S'e  have 
no  system,  except  tho  obvious  one,  that  all  who  say 
that  thoy  believe  should  act  so  as  to  convince  them- 
st.ives  and  others  that  they  speak  the  truth.     The 
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terminus  is,  with  as,  of  more  importance  than  thd 
precise  route,  or  the  kind  of  carriage  wherein  we  tra- 
vel. The  Accomplishment  of  the  work  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  tools  to  he  employed.  We  want  to 
raise  a  house  of  refuge;  and  as  only  one  plan  will  do, 
we  seek  no  quarrel  respecting  the  materials. 

The  responsibility  belongs  to  individuals,  and  the 
labour  should  belong  to  them.  It  mighty  be  easily 
accom()lished  by  the  exercise  of  more  self-denial  and 
more  zeal  than  are  manifested  at  present.  A  gen- 
tleman, who  was  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand,  has  been  severely  assailed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  taking  part  with  the  natires  in  some* 
dispute  regarding  land.  "We  do  not  knoW  whether 
the  charge  is  well  founded — or,  being  founded  well, 
is  very  d}screditd.ble  to  the  Bishop  in  question  ;  for 
Bishops  do  not  generally  err  in  rashly  adopting  the 
cause  of  the  poor;  but  it  was  very  pleasing  to  read  the 
character  for  learning,  piety,  and  all  manner  of  eccle- 
siastical worth,  given  to  this  particular  bishop  by  Mr. 
Card  well,  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool  ;  yfet  it 
appeared  that  this  ornament  of  his  order  has  only 
^6600  per  annum  of  revenue.  There  can  be,  there- 
fore, a  good  bishop  obtained  for  £000  annually. 
The  fact  is  remarkable ;  because  wo  might  hate  good 
bishops  for  £1200  of  annual  stipend  ;  and  if  the 
gentlemen  with  £0000  of  revenue  would  divide 
themselves  into  five  parts,  they  would  materially  aid 
our  scheme.  Fifteen  Archbishops  of  York,  instead 
of  one,  could — and  probably  would — greatly  pro- 
mote the  proper  teaching  of  the  neglected  classes  in 
Leeds,  and  some  of  the  other  large  towns  in  that 
county. 

Any  man  who  deliberately  considers  this  subject, 
must  concede,  that  the  great  dissenting  and  other 
congregations  manifest  no  little  selfishness  in  the 
monopoly  they  establish  In  their  own  favour  of  the 
be^t  religions  teaching.     They  send   the  weakest 


men  to  the  severest  labour.  They  put  the  most  in- 
experienced  persona  into  the  highplacess  of  the  fields 
and  thus  they  cannot  anticipato  any  very  favourable 
results.  "  Ragged  Churches**  should  bo  instructed 
by  men  of  the  highest  talent.  Instead  of  selecting 
home  missionaries  from  the  youngest,  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  most  experienced  classes;  uud  when 
religious  communities  apprehend  this  fact,  and  act 
on  it,  there  will  be  soon  a  large  change  accomplished 
in  the  structure  of  society. 

In  India  or  China — in  any  foreign  countiT  what- 
ever— the  missionaries  of  different  sects  co-operate. 
They  form  a  great  practical  alliance,  and  give  lessons 
in  union.  There  appears  not  to  be  any  such  great 
difference  between  mankind  at  homo  and  abroad,  as 
to  induce  a  decidedly  different  mode  of  treatment. 
This  class  of  diseases  in  all  cases  have  verv  similar 
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symptoms,  and  they  demand  similar  treatment. 

The  temporal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
religious  instruction  of  adults,  and  their  moral  reform 
by  the  only  means  that  are  likely  to  reach  their  ease, 
might  have  long  ago  caused  the  adoption  of  more 
elastic  and  less  cumbrous  means  than  have  been 
hitherto  employed  for  that  object.  The  duty  is  so 
very  plain  and  precisely  stated  to  those  who 
believe  the  Bible,  that  its  neglect  seems  to  bo 
unaccountable.  Tlio  spiritual  gain  or  loss  can- 
not be  described  more  emphatically  and  effectively 
than  in  the  very  short  quotations  we  have  already 
made.  But  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  many 
theoretical,  and  many  more  practical  infidels  in  so- 
ciety, is  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  so  many 
avowed  believers  who  are  not  doers,  but  mere  idlers ; 
and  who,  to  every  appeal  made  now,  either  on  the 
ground  of  temporal  advantage  or  religions  duty,  give 
back  again  practically  Cain's  answer,  and  assume 
very  many,  we  may  venture  to  tell  them,  of  Cain's 
responsibilities. 
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TaCBfi  are  three  elasses  of  people  in  the  Htgh- 
landst  whose  peculiar  circumstances  must  be  em- 
braced in  any  remedial  scheme  iiitended  td  be  applied 
to  that  distressed  portion  of  the  country.  The  first 
is  the  pauper  class,  consisting  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
widows  with  families  of  young  children,  and  persons 
disabled  by  disease  or  by  some  bodily  or  mental 
defect.  The  second  is  the  cottar  class,  or  dav-labour- 
ers,  who  have  been  permitted  to  sqtmt  upon  the 
large  farms,  and  for  the  privilege  of  growing  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  have  become  to  a  certain  extent  affixed 
to  these  farms,  to  which  they  must  give  their 
labour  in  the  first  instance,  and  fill  Qp  the  remainder 
of  their  time  with  employment  wherever  they  can 
find  it.  The  third  olass  are  the  crofters,  who  hold 
a  few  aeres  of  land,  either  directly  from  the  proprietor 
or  as  sttb-tenants  of  the  tacksmen,  and  who  are  also 
dependent  upon  dajr-labour  for  purl  of  thrtr  subsis- 
tence. The  whole  of  these  classes  have  been  vitally 
injured  hi  their  cireumstanees  by  the  loss  of  the 
potato  as  an  article  of  food.  The  whole  of  thenl  Ace 
more  or  less  exposed  to  famine  ;  the  whole  of  them 
mm  iftwlred  in  m&rteg*  m  j^nM  «a4  4iitres<iiif 


aa  afflict  any  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and 
to  exclude  them  from  a  share  of  the  legislative  efforts 
so  freely  extended  to  the  co-suffering  classes  of  Ire- 
land, would  be  a  narrow  and  discreditable  policy, 
utterly  alien  to  every  good  quality  of  free  and  repre- 
sentative government. 

"We  propose  to  glance  at  the  condition  of 
each  of  these  classes,  and  endeavour  in  few 
words  to  show  what  the  Legislature  may  do  for 
their  relief. 

Respecting  the  ^rst  class  there  can  bo  little  diffe- 
rence of  opinion.  Their  allowancos  under  the  poor- 
law  wore  insufiieient  to  maintain  them,  even  when 
the  potato  made  living  cheap  to  the  poor;  ortd  siuco 
the  disappearance  of  the  potato,  they  arc  a  great  deal 
more  insntficlent  than  ever.  It  lias  always  been 
allowed  that  the  poor — those  who  can  <lo  nothing  for  • 
themselves — should  be  fdd,  clothed,  and  lod-red,  out 
of  the  common  store  of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
This  is  a  nearly  universal  maxim.  Christianity 
teaches  it.  The  voice  of  reuson,  of  benevolence,  and 
of  justice,  have  made  it  the  law  of  nations.  It  u 
the  law  of  England*  and  it  ia  the  law  in  munj 
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parishes  of  Scotland.   Why  shoald  it  not  also  be  the 
law  in  tho  Highlands  ?   The  common  objection,  that 
the  poor  would  eat  up  the  entire  rental,  is  a  bugbear, 
which  vanishes  on  the  first  appeal  to  figures.     The 
annual  yalue  of  real  property  in  the  four  counties 
of  Sutherland,    Ross,    Inverness,    and  Argyle,   is 
£597,496  188.     A  pound  of  rant  in  the  Highlands 
is  surely  able  to  do  as   much  for  the  poor  as  in 
the  Lowlands,  or  in  England.     Tet  the  whole  sum 
expended  annually  in  these  four  Highland  counties 
on  the  relief  of  tlie  poor,  including  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement and  litigation,  amounts  only  to  £12.534 
7s.  8id.*  Let  this  result  be  compared  with  the  amount 
expended  on  the  poor  in  any  Lowland  district  of 
equal  rental,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  to  what  an 
incredible  extent  Highland  property  evades  its  obli- 
gations to  the  poor.     An  assessment  of  2s.  6d.  or  Ss. 
per  pound  is  no  unusual  burden  in  English  parishes, 
and  until  it  rises  above  2s.  it  is  scldoma  subject  of  either 
astonishment  or    complaint  :    in    these    Highland 
counties,  on  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  the  poor 
is  only  an  insignificant  fraction  more  than  5d.  per 
pound  !     The  number  of  paupers  in  the  four  High- 
land counties,    including    those    receiving    merely 
occasional  relief,  is  8,751.     This  may  be  considered 
a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  utmost  limits  of 
pauperism,  for  it  is  seldom  that  any  person  entitled 
to  relief  does  not  find  admittance  at  least  to  the 
*•  occasionar*  list.     The  pittances  usually  bestowed 
are  too  insignificant  to  encourage  absolute  denials  of 
aid,  and  a  small  occasional  relief  is  the  pretence  by 
which  the  poor's  boards  expect  to  fence  off  the  poor 
from  the  more  solid  advantages  of  the  permanent 
roll.     Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  the 
whole  8,751  individuals  to  relief  was  fully  admitted, 
the  existing  aUowances  to  the  poor  in  these  four 
counties  might  still  be  doubled,  trebled,  and  even 
quadrupled,  without  raising  the  assessment  upon 
real  property  above  the  limits  which  aro  reckoned 
easy  and  moderate  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
What  becomes  of  the  alleged  inability  of  Highland 
property  to  relieve  the  poor  ?    It  falls  entirely  to  the 
ground  before  these  facts  ;  and  no  such  groundless 
excuse  can  be  accepted  for  the  non-administration  of 
a  law  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent 
famine  in  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  in  the  Highlands. 

.  What,  then,  are  the  obstacles  which  defeat  the 
administration  of  the  poor-law  in  the  Highlands  ? 
Let  this  question  be  clearly  opened  up,  and  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  will  become 
plain  and  evident.  Consider  how  the  poor  are 
situated.  In  the  first  instance,  they  can  only  get  re- 
lief with  the  consent  of  a  poor's  board,  which  has  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  withholding  it,  or  in  cut- 
ting it  down  to  the  most  inadequate  limits.  This  is 
the  first  difiSculty  in  the  pauper's  course  ;  and  in 
contending  with  this  one,  other  difficulties  multiply 
on  every  side.  He  is  naturally  weak,  while  his 
antagonists    are    naturally    strong.      He  may    be 


•  ^e  have  derived  our  figures  from  a  careful  addition  of  the  itema 
from  each  piriab  contained  iu  the  "  First  Keport  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision/'  which  embraces  the  year^  ^dhig  Pe  ruaiy.  1846,  The 
sum  expended,  and  the  number  of  paupers,  are  not  exactly  oorrecl, 
as  there  are  two  or  three  pnriabes  from  which  there  are  no  returns 
on  these  points  :  but  the  deficiency  is  trifling,  and  does  not  sifect 
the  general  result  to  any  material  extent 


equally  ignorant  of  the  precise  rightf  irhieh  the 
law  allows  him,  and  of  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
to  enforce  these  rights.    And  even  if  fully  inttmcted 
on  these  points,  what  means  has  he  of  proiecating 
his  interests?      If  in  the  Highlands  he  may  be 
living  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  any  seat  of  law, 
in    solitary   and  unpeopled  districts^   where  even 
public   opinion  has  no  existence   and   no  power. 
He  may  not  be  able  so  much  as  to  write  a  letter, 
or  even  to  speak  an  intelligible  language  ;  and  yet 
the  system  of  terrorism  established  in  the  Highland! 
is  so   complete,  that  he  may  not  have  a  single 
friend  or  neighbour  who  dare  discharge  these  simple 
duties  for  him.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
helpless  position  than  that  of  Highland  paapers. 
At  once  dumb  and  blind,  they  can  neither  give  utter- 
ance to  their  wrongs,  nor  perceive  an  avenue  of 
redressing  them.     Their  opponents,  on  the  contrary^ 
have  every  advantage — ^wealth,  power,  information , 
official  prestige — every  resource  and  appliance  calcu- 
lated either  to  mystify,  cajole,  or  frighten  them.   S  uch 
are  the  enormous  disadvantages  which  must  beset 
the  Highland  pauper  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.    B  ut  these  were  not  considered  enough ; 
and  the  Legislature,  fearful,  forsooth,  lest  he  might 
have  too  much  power  and  get  too  much  his  own  way, 
proceeded  to  strew  his  path  with  all  manner  of  legal 
circuities  and  restrictions.    As  the  first  great  step,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  closed  against  the  poor.     No 
pauper  is  permitted,  under  the  Act  of  1845,  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Session  when  denied  relief,  or  in  any- 
wise unjustly  treated  by  the  parochial  boards.     Even 
the  SherifiTs  of  counties  are  debarred  from  giving  the 
poor  man  justice,  when  he  is  deprived  of  adequate 
relief.     No  appeal,  in  short,  is  allowed  the  pauper 
except  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  which  sits  in 
secret,  hears  only  one  side  of  a  case,  refuses  to  take 
evidence  or  listen  to  pleadings,  allows  no  expenses, 
and  gives  no  reasons  for  its  decisions.     What  possi- 
ble chance  of  justice  can  remain  to  the  pauper  under 
such  a  system  ?    Naturally  weak,  the  Act  of  1845 
laid  him  utterly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  parochial 
boards  ;   and  the  poor-law  is  consequently  unadmi- 
nistered.     The  Legislature  truckled  to  the  Highland 
lairds  when  it  consented  to  this  bitter  mockery  of 
justice  ;  and  the  crime  must  noir  be  fully  expiated. 
Parliament  must  retrace  its  steps.     The  constitu- 
tional control  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  supreme 
court  of  review  must  be  restored  ;  the  Sheriffs,  who 
have  all  the  means  of  information  peculiar  to  local 
judges,  must  be  empowered  to  entertain  and  decide 
questions  of  amount  of  relief;  and  the  Board  of 
Supervision  must  be  compelled  to  alter  its  Star 
Chamber  form  of  procedure,  and  give  a  fair  and  open 
hearing  to  the  complaining    pauper.     Instead   of 
obstructing,  legislative  ingenuity  must  be  exerted  to 
facilitate    the  obtainment    of  relief.       Till  these 
changes  take  place,  the  Highland  lairds  will  have 
absolute  mastery,  and  Highland  property  conttnae 
to  evade  its  fundamental  obligations.     But  let  tho 
poor  have  direct  and  easy  access  to  courts  of  jnstice, 
give  them  every  facility  of   making  their  wanta 
known,  and  of  having  their  claims  impartially  inves- 
tigated and  determined  by  disinterested  and  unpre- 
judiced tribunals,  and  the  tide  will  turn,  the  poor- 
law  will  be  gradually  enforced,  and  a  sure  and  ei^tivo 
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remedy  provided  in  eyery  Highland  parish  for  the 
famine  which  threatens  and  afflicts  the  paaper  class 
of  the  population. 

The  second  or  cottar  class  forms  a  suhject  of  much 
^eater  difficulty.  The  condition  of  the  Highland 
cottars  must  not  he  confounded  with  that  of  the  rural 
labourers  who  hear  the  same  name  in  the  Lowlands. 
The  Lowland  cottar,  like  his  Highland  namesake,  is 
allowed  a  cottage,  a  piece  of  garden  ground,  and  a 
planting  of  potatoes  ;  but  in  other  respects  his 
situation  is  totally  different.  In  addition  to  these 
perquisites,  he  receiyes  constant  employment  on  his 
master's  farm  at  weekly  or  half-yeai'ly  wages.  His 
daily  labour  is  indispensable  to  his  employer,  by 
whom  he  is  consequently  valued,  paid,  maintained. 
He  may  be  poor  and  humble,  but  he  is  independent. 
He  cannot  be  wanted,  and  therefore  he  must  be  fed. 
Let  potatoes  or  aught  else  fail,  the  Lowland  cottar 
must  no  more  bo  famished  than  '*  the  ox  that  tread- 
eth  out  the  com."  But  so  different  is  the  value  put 
upon  the  Highland  cottars,  that  if  a  famine,  a  pesti- 
lence, or  a  flood  would  come  and  sweep  them  all 
away,  there  would  be  few  to  mourn  their  loss,  and 
many,  to  a  certainty,  who  would  think  that  pastoral 
concerns  would  move  on  all  the  better  of  the  clear- 
ance. The  Highland  cottars  only  live  by  sufferance 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  large  sheep  farms.  They  are 
barely  tolerated.  Barren  spots  have  been  chosen  out, 
and  on  these,  more  in  contempt  than  even  in  pity,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  squat,  to  raise  a  hovel,  and 
plant  potatoes.  In  return  for  these  petty  privileges, 
the  tacksman  holds  a  mortgage  over  tbeir  personal 
services.  They  must  be  always  ready  at  his  call,  to 
carry  seaware  from  the  shore,  or  common  manure 
from  the  dung- heap,  to  sow  bis  seed,  to  make  his  hay, 
to  cut  his  peats,  to  reap  his  corn,  and  in  short  to  do 
every  drudgery  about  the  farm.  If  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  master  he  gives  them  a  day's  food  for  every 
day  they  work,  but  if  he  is  a  hard,  illiberal  man,  the 
hovel  and  the  potato-patch  pay  for  all.  The  labour 
of  the  cottar  is  openly  decried  as  a  drug,  a  nuisance,  a 
thing  which  the  tacksman  would  as  soon  want  as  have, 
and  the  cottar  himself  suffers  degradation  according- 
ly. .  Serf,  helot,  slave— every  epithet  which  has 
been  used  to  designate  the  multifarious  forms  of 
human  bondage,  fail  fully  to  express  the  reproach  and 
wretchedness  concentred  in  the  Highland  cottar. 
There  is  something  in  his  lot  which,  exceeds  the 
limits  of  all  past  or  contemporaneous  bondage.  He 
is  a  slave,  and  yet  no  man  will  condescend  to 
be  his  master.  If  prosperity  shines  upon  him,  the 
tacksman  can  interrupt  it  and  exact  his  labour  ; 
but  if  adversity  settles  down  upon  his  path,  the 
tacksman  can  repudiate  his  connexion,  and  leave 
him  to  his  fate :  so  that  he  has  neither  the 
liberty  of  a  freeman  nor  the  certain  maintenance  of 
a  slave.  The  value  of  labour  has  been  utterly  con- 
founded in  his  eyes.  He  has  never  known  what  a 
day's  work  is  really  and  truly  worth.  One  day  he 
gives  his  labour  to  the  tacksman,  which  goes  to  pay 
some  indefinite  fraction  of  certain  unvalued  and  in- 
significant privileges ;  and  the  next  he  runs  an  errand 
or  hauls  a  net,  for  which  his  remuneration  may  be 
as  disproportioned  as  in  the  former  case  it  was  unap- 
preciable.  Dangled  between  these  two  extremes, 
he  loses  sight  of  the  trae  ase  and  dignity  of  labouTf 


and  contracts  a  hatred  of  patient  toil,  a  love  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  miserable  dependence  upon  chance,  which 
nothing  but  long  years  of  training  can  eradicate. 
Such  is  the  singular  and  deplorable  position  of  a 
large  class  of  the  Highland  population,  whom  the 
failure  of  the  potato  has  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 
famine.  Every  one  will  perceive  what  requires  to 
be  done  for  their  amelioration.  Their  labour  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  emancipated ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  fully  and  constantly  employed.  The 
tetters  which  bind  the  cottars  to  the  car  of  the 
sheep  farmers  must  be  totally  destroyed.  The 
labour  of  the  one  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
other  must  be  permitted  to  find  their  proper  value. 
If  the  one  has  a  day's  work  to  sell,  let  it  be  paid  in 
money  ;  and  if  the  other  has  a  cottage  or  a  piece  of 
land  to  let,  let  a  fair  rent  be  put  upon  it.  And  along 
with  this  definition  and  disentanglement  of  interests, 
let  there  be  an  opening  up  of  employment  to  give 
full  scope  and  to  secure  fair  remuneration  to  the 
liberated  energies  of  the  cottars.  These  measures 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  the  population;  but  the  means 
by  which  the  Legislatui-e  may  bring  about  such 
desirable  results,  is  a  point  which  we  postpone  till 
the  reader  glance  with  us  for  a  moment  at  the  posi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  the  crofters. 

The  crofters,  though  not  much  less  exposed  to 
hardship  and  want  than  the  cottars,  occupy  a  much 
higher  position  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  holders 
of  land;  and  though  tenants-at-will,  they  pay  rents^ 
and  consequently  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
landlord's  sympathy  and  protection.  Being  their 
own  masters,  they  ai-e  able  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
labour  more  advantageously  than  the  cottars.  They 
are  also  better  versed  in  the  art  of  managing  the 
soil.  Their  experience  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  but  extends  to  a  rotation  of 
crops  and  a  proper  system  of  manuring.  They  are 
owners  of  two  or  three  cows  each,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, a  few  sheep.  They  may  also  have  a  horse ; 
perhaps  a  plough  and  some  other  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. In  short,  by  position,  by  experience,  and 
by  means,  the  crofters  are  eminently  adapted  for 
becoming  a  substantial  small- farming  class;  while 
to  the  cottars  must  be  assigned  the  more  humble 
position  of  day-labourers.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  crofter  is  entirely  precluded  from  rising, 
and  without  immediate  measures  for  his  relief,  his 
course  must  be  one  of  rapid  deterioration.  His  piece 
of  land  was  in  the  most  of  cases  too  small,  even 
under  potatoes,  to  afford  a  competent  subsistence  to 
his  family.  The  loss  of  that  root  has  made  the  defi- 
ciency double  or  treble  what  it  was  formerly,  and  his 
dependence  upon  day-labour  is  proportionately  in- 
creased. The  opening  up  of  employment,  therefore, 
is  equally  necessary  to  avert  famine  fi-om  the  door 
of  the  crofter  as  of  the  cottar.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  two,  that  while  constant 
employment  at  day-labour  would  be  a  positive  ad- 
vance upon  the  cottar's  present  condition,  it  would 
in  the  case  of  the  crofter  be  a  positive  retrogression  * 
and  consequently  no  measure  of  amelioration  can  bo 
complete  which,  besides  increasing  employment^ 
does  not  aim  at  extending  and  strengthening  th^ 
crofter's  position  m  a  holder  and  colUvator  of  laod« 
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In  considering  by  \rliat  means  the  Legislature  | 
may  sare  the  Highland  cotiard  and  crofters  frcm 
impending  famine,  ft  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  i 
feel  that  this  is  a  problem  of  very  solomri  and  unusnal  \ 
nrgcney.     If  people  come  to  this  sohject  with  the ' 
expectation  of  proposing,  or  hearing  proposed,  reme- ' 
dies  of  the  usual  Parliamentary  cot,  we  may  despair 
of  ever  seeing  the  extraordinary  exigencir*  of  the 
present  crisis  successfully  grappled  with.     The  usrual ' 
food  of  the  population,  to  which  their  habits  and  their  ' 
industry  bare  been  accommodated  for  more  than  half' 
aeentui*y,ha  s  suddenly  disappeared.  The  loss  can  only 
be  repaired  by  revolutionising  the  system  of  society  * 
anew.  Enthralled  and  idle  cottars  have  to  be  convert- ; 
ed  into  free  and  independcTft  labourers,  and  supplied 
wHh  constant  and  remunerative  employment ;  while 
crofters,  starving  upon  two,  three,  or  four  acres  of ' 
land,  hare  to  be  placed  on  small  farms  of  douhle  and 
treble  size.     Such  are  the  formidable  social  changes  i 
essentially  necessary  to  place  the  population  in  a 
position  of  even  ordinary  safety.     It  is  so  far  pro- 
mising,  and  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the 
thorough  manageablenesB  of  the  crisis,  that  thessc 
changes  naturally  lie  u  ithin  the  sphere  of  the  land- , 
owners,  and  might  easily  be   introduced  by  thom 
without  the  extraneous  aid  of  new  acts  of  Parlia-  ■ 
roent.     Nothing  short,  indeed,  of  the  plastic  hand  of 
proprietorship   can   permanently  mould   the   social 
system  of  the  Highlands  into  the  new  form  prescribed 
by  famine  and  necessity  ;    and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  if  the  Highland  lairds  were  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  task,  they  might  speedily  by  their 
own  private  measures  accomplish  all  that  is  required. 
The  sheep-walks,  if  broken  up  into  moderate  farms, 
would  give  ample  employment  to  the  cottars  ;  while 
the  waste  lands  in  every  parish  afford  the  means  of 
eBlar|;ing  the  tmall  farms  of  the  crofters.   The  inten- . 


tion  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  adopt  measures  of 
this  kind  on  the  expiry  of  his  present  leases,  is  a 
strong  proof  both  of  their  advisability,  and  of  the 
change  which  is  begining  to  take  place  in  the  views 
of  the  Highland  proprietors.  But  hunger  cannnt 
and  will  not  wait  upon  the  expiry  of  leases,  or  the 
slow  progress  of  conversions.  An  immediate  remedy 
is  required,  and  hence  the  necewity  of  Parliamentary 
interference,  i^et  a  bill  be  passed,  giving  every 
starving  man  a  right  to  employment  from  his  parish  ; 
and  authorising  a  board  of  works  to  appropriate  the 
waste  lands  at  a  valuation,  to  set  the  people  to  work 
in  reclaiming  them,  and,  in  short,  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  they  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  proprietors.  Such  a  law 
woald  still  leave  the  proprietors  the  alternative  of 
working  out  the  necessary  changes  themselves.  It 
would  only  operate  in  parishes  where  the  proprietora 
display  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow- creatures,  and  the  responsibilities  of  their 
position.  It  would  stimulate  improvements ;  it  would 
hasten  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  which  ii 
dawning  on  the  Highlands;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  avert  the  pangs  of  hunger  from  the  able* 
bodied  population,  and  carry  them  in  safety  over  the 
dangers  of  a  trying  and  calamitous  period  of  transition. 
Such  is  our  legislative  prescription  for  the  destitution 
of  the  Hisrhland  cottars  and  crofters.  We  content 
ourselves  with  merely  throwing  out  our  idea,  rough 
and  unpolished,  without  entering  on  details.  Every 
man  will  have  his  own  opinion  of  the  minor  features 
of  a  parliamentary  bill,  but  we  express  our  con- 
viction that  without  snch  a  measure  i!i  its  main 
elements  as  we  have  suggested,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Legislature  to  stand  with  a  clear 
conscience  before  the  suffering  population  6f  the 
Highlands. 
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If  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  obliged  to  wander  from  one  country 
to  another,  whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  to  feel  that  di*sthiy 
has  something  to  do  in  upturning  all  our  pinns  of  forming  a 
snug  home  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  earth ;  where  we 
might  enjoy  exi>tence  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  idlones;*,  with  a 
chosen  few  around  ti  partake  of  our  joy,  to  sympathise  in  our 
sorrows ;  to  meet  with  tlie  smile  of  welcome,  when  we  pass 
beyond  our  own  threshold  ; — to  learn  by  degrees  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  every  tree,  rock,  dell,  liilL  and  streamlet 
for  miles  around,  until  they  become  part  and  parcel  as  it 
were  of  our  every-day  existence,  and  seem  to  smile  forth  upon 
us  like  the  faces  of  old  familiar  friends  ; — to  long  for  all  this, 
almost  to  realise  it,  Hnd  tbea  to  be  startled  up  with  the  un- 
welcome tidings,  that  no  time  »  to  be  lost,  that  we  must  be 
off  and  away  to  some  fur  distant  quarter !  Then,  as  a  nnttter 
of  oourse,  eome  ail  the  attendant  evib  upon  a  chaoge  of  reei- 
deaoe ;  leare-taking ;  the  parting  with  friends,  whom  you 
prokabl^  never  kutw  how  liacerely  you  vahicd  uotil  the  sad 
thoackiMaMr  wiUi  sieetrip  £m^  that  pwebanee  yo«  atigbt 


never  see  them  again  !  Then,  then,  the  heart  draws  back 
within  itself  with  a  sort  of  shrinking  fear,  a  dread  of  speaking 
that  sad,  sad  word  farewell ;  utter  it  I  cannot ;  no,  rather 
would  I  clin^  to  that  hopeful,  trusting  phrase,  common  oa 
such  occasions  amou jst  our  Gallic  neighijours,  **  Au  revoir  ! 
au  revoir!" — Yes,  yes,  as  we  lie  down  to  rest,  trusting  to 
behold  the  blessed  sun,  may  we  not  liope  to  revisit  those  we 
love,  ere  the  sand  of  existence  has  run  out  I 

Then,  oh,  the  hoiTors  of  packing  !  to  see  a  onoe-orderly  and 
peaceful  dwelling  reduced  to  an  utter  state  oi  contusion  ;  the 
very  creeks  and  corners  that  wo  had  consecrated  to  ourselves, 
!<caroely  recognisable ;  trunks,  picture-eases,  book  and  liuen 
chests,  bags,  parcels  and  paokages  here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  all,  all  reminding  nn  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
evil ;  consequently  the  best  thing  t-)  be  done  is,  to  wimmon 
op  courage  to  get  through  tho  businees  as  expeditiously  aa 
possible. 

The  lasft  direotion  was  wiittea ;  the  hat  oord  seoarelf 
'faileQed;-^tlM  rteiBier  in  sight  {o»  ttoie  ta  |iTi  to  r^grtt, 
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or  wtu  to  doflne  Tery  elearly  what  all  the  unusual  bustle 
might  mean)~or  to  bring  the  (act  houie  to  ono's  still  in- 
predulous  mind,  that  po8«ibIy  we  were  not  labouring  under  n 
disagreeable  nightmare,  but  the  victims  of  a  mattcr-of-Hict 
vrbolesalo  flitting — the  ferryman's  well-known  voice.  *'  nil 
fight,  sir  2  all  right!"  And  aM'ay  wo  went,  whisked  off  in 
that  great  steaminir  monster,  bubbling  through  the  deep 
cloar-bluo  waters  of  the  smiling  loch  ; — pi^rchance  we  might 
deteot  a  curious  glance  or  two ;  perchance  we  might  over- 
hear some  such  remark  or  inquiry  (as  the  following  from  a 
neighbour  to  his  crony) ; — 

**  Where  are  they  going  ?" 

'*  To  Guernsey;  I  have  just  becu  reading  tht  direotioos 
on  thoir  trunks." 

"  To  Guernsey,  did  you  say  ?-<-I  wonder  what  sort  of  place 
ihatis?" 

"  Dont  know  ;  but  somo  out-of-the-way  quarter  at  all 
events — I  wonder  what  they  can  be  going  for  ?" 

*'  Humph^-haven't  heard, — but  just  look  at  their  Iiiet- 
gnge  !  four-and-twenty  oases,  mercy  on  us  I — trunks  of  all 
flizes,  books,  picture  and  linen  cases,  what  on  earth  do  tho> 
intend  doing  with  them  all  T* 

No  wonder  their  inquiring  eyes  gazed  in  astonishment 
(sensible  beings  that  they  were);  when  we  ourselves,  who  have 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  it,  marvel  afresh  each  time  wc 
start,  as  to  how  it  comes  about  that  those  whose  destiny  or 
choice  keeps  them  knocking  about  the  world,  should  encum- 
ber themselves  with  such  superfluities ;  but  then  when  we 
roally  contemplate  discarding  some  of  the  dear  old  servants, 
.  .~.vrhich  of  the  assemblage  arc  wo  to  sacrifice  i  Is  it  to  be 
somo  quaint  lumbering  volume  that  wc  levo  to  con  over  each 
(lay  ?— No,  that  we  cannot  do ;  without  those  portraits, 
those  pictures  ? — nonsense  I  wo  couU  never  feel  thorouuhlv 
at  home  without  tUcm.  Thus  have  wo  gone  on  accumulating^ 
atoms  in  our  progress,  like  a  snow-ball,  until  the  sum-total 
presents  a  stupendous  fact,  a  regular  avalanche  in  diution  I 
Twenty  cases  of  luggAge—  why,  the  very  idea  is  enough  to 
scare  any  sensible  man,  even  when  ho  is  accustomed  to  it ! 
But  we  had  forgotten  all  those  minor  evils  in  contemplating: 
the  glorious  landscape  around  us  (from  the  side  of  the  deck) : 
the  waters  lay  like  a  crystal  sheet  beneath,  the  mist  had 
laiely  risen  from  tho  far-off  hills,  and  clung  like  a  garland  of 
vapour  round  thp  sutcly  mouutaiu's  brow,  the  fleecy  curtam 
changing  and  breaking  hero  and  there,  leaving  a  deep 
shadow  in  one  direction,  a  bright  sunny  gleam  in  another  ; 
thus  marking  out  a  fairy  track  as  it  were  along  the  heather 
hills.  Oh,  Scotland,  **  Land  of  mist  and  mountain,"  of  wild 
scenery  and  kindly  hearts,  who  that  hath  known  thee  well 
can  bid  thee  adieu  without  regret  I  who  but  would  wish  to 
imprint  thy  lovely  landscapes  indelibly  on  the  tablet  ot 
inemoi*y,  so  that  nought  to  come  might  efface  thine  ima^e  ! 
who  could  part  with  thee,  and  not  long  to  behold  thoe  a^ain  ! 

But  our  late  retreat  and  rustic  home  an  hour's  swilt 
■teaming  had  left  fur  beliind  ;  and  we  soon  found  ourselves^ 
standing  on  the  quay  at  Greenock,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Orion  to  carry  us  onwards  to  Liverpool.  Greenock  is  cer- 
tainly the  grand  starting  point  and  terminus  (if  wo  may  so 
call  it)  to  the  western  coast,  I^ilands  and  Ilighkinds  ;  and 
certainly  presents  a  most  striking  picturo  to  a  stranger  when 
first  visiting  the  Clyde,  and  much  we  iuiagine  might  be  said 
on  its  natural  merits  and  demerits. 

For  convenience  sake  our  party  ordered  brcakfjist  at  the 
G^rg9  Hotel ;.  and,  uSter  refreshing  our  wearied  energies  I 
^  with  a  cup  of  tea,  we  rambled  about  the  good  town,  as  w«  1 1 


had  often  doue  before  when  waiting  for  the  Highland  vteain- 
ers,  but  not  as  then  without  particularly  noticing  anything 
around  us;  for  the  account  of  fever  that  had  reached  U9 
through  public  and  private  sources  made  us  heartily  long 
for  tho  power  of  purifying  much  thit  m  t  our  organs  both 
of  sight  and  scent. 

Wiiere  is  it  posniblo  to  find  a  town  placed  in  a  more  pic- 
turesque and  coinman  ling  position  than  Greenock  ?  Th^ 
queenly  Clyde  ever  rolling  past ;  its  clear  waters  mingling 
with  the  deep  dark  »ea— surely  thero  is  water  enough  and 
to  spare  to  replenish  the  d«)ck,  and  allow  of  all  impurities 
therein  collected  to  run  off.  J  oannot  tell  wjiiether  we  are 
more  diilicult  to  please  in  such  matters  than  other  people« 
but  certainly  if  choice  vere  allowed,  wo  would  prcf^T  walk- 
ing up  and  down  a  dook  full  of  tolerably  pur«  water,  to  on^ 
tliat  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  to  all  appearance,  in  unmo- 
lested quietude  for  a  long  ep-icc  of  time. 

One  tiling  we  do  know,  however,  that  human  beings  can 
indul^^c  in  occasional  ablutions  with  decided  advanUge,  both 
to  tliomsolves  and  others;  and  as  we  watched  tho  motley 
crowd  that  hurried  to  the  landing-place,  on  the  approach  of 
each  newly-arrived  steamer,  wo  could  not  but  think  that  a 
liberal  distribution  of  bathing  tickets  to  the  half-clad  crea- 
tures ever  in  quest  of  desultory  occupation,  would  be  an 
effectual  preventive  to  many  of  tho  mil idies  that  the  pub- 
lic are  obliged  to  supply  the  moans  of  curing  later.  Why  is 
it  that,  with  water  above,  around,  and  below  (one  of  God's 
best  boons  to  man),  so  little  use  siioulJ  bo  made  of  it?  Is  it 
thouglitlessness  ?  Is  it  habit  or  example  that  shuts  tho 
minds  of  thousands  to  that  which  might  render  the  existence 
of  the  poor  in-in  so  much  enjoyable  ?  When  tired  by  a  long 
day's  labour,  perhaps  begrimed  with  tlie  dark  marks  that 
may  bo  the  neces.siry  consequence  of  his  calling,  does  not 
such  an  one  frequently  seek  the  dram-shop  in  order  to  revive 
his  drooping  spirit,  ere  he  returns  to  his  wife  and  home? 
a  home  that  too  ofion  is  devoid  of  the  comfort  that  cleanli- 
ness might  give.  But  what  if,  instead  of  a  cup  of  that  fatal 
poison  that  deadens  so  many  honest  nurtiiurn  hearts,  he  finds 
a  cheap  or  public  bath  at  han  I,  and  plunging  in,  there  meets 
with  a  renovator  in  tiio  pure  invigorating  element  that  waj 
intended  by  a  bountiful  hand  to  furnish  health  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  !  There  may  be  no  publio 
baths  for  the  poor  in  Greenock,  perhaps  ;  as  a  stranger  and 
a  pa!4ser-by,  we  liad  no  time  to  inquire ;  but  if  not,  certainly 
money  employed  in  their  construction  would  soon  bring  an 
ample  reward  in  improving  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  people. 

If,  however,  man  has  not  made  the  most  that  could  haTjd 
boon  done  of  tho  town,  nature,  at  least,  has  surrounded  it 
by  many  charms  ;  and  a  short  walk  to  the  hills  behind  the 
town  will  repay  the  vi^iitcr  by  a  prospect,  t!>at  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  go  fav  out  of  the  way  to  see :  there,  in  the 
diiitance,  rise  the  bold  and  distant  hills,  the  moun:ain3  that 
mark  the  entrance  into  tlio  Highlands  ;  there,  in  the  fore- 
ground, lies  in  verdant  repose  the  lovely  peninsula  of  Rosc- 
ncarh,  with  its  clustering  trees  seemingly  dipping  down  into 
tho  very  water,  and  hiding  with  an  evergreen  screen  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Gairloch,  that  smiles  like  a  second  Lake 
of  Como,  transplanted  to  the  North.  But  useless  it  is  to  dwell 
on  a  scene  familiar  to  so  many,  and  so  frequently  described — 
suifice  it  to  say,  that  even  tho  beauteous  Clyde  may  be  proud 
of  the  landscape  there  reflected  in  her  glorious  bosom«  Have 
we  not  seen  our  beloved  Il^onarch  lately  borne  uj>ob  that 
▼ery  tide,  and  did  not  her  ho;vrt  bound  within  her  at  she  be- 
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held  that  queen  of  British  streams,  and  heard  the  heartfelt 
cheers  her  loyal  Soots  sent  forth,  to  welcome  her  and  hers  to 
their  olden  hills ! 

Waiting  in  expectation  is  tiresome  work  ;  but  at  last  the 
hour  of  starting  struck,  and  we  stepped  on  board  the  Orion, 
congratulating  ourselves  that  a  lovely  day  afTorded  us  a 
prospect  of  a  speedy  passage.  All  our  superfluous  luggage 
having  been  committed  to  the  ca^e  of  the  agent,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  conning  over  the  countenances  of  our  fellow- 
passengers,-  none  of  whom  struck  us  as  particularly  remark- 
able, excepting  a  little,  round,  fat  gentleman,  with  a 
perpetual  smile  of  good  humour  playing  over  his  rubicund 
physiognomy,  whilst  a  bright  pair  of  twinkling  grey  eyes 
kept  peering  in  all  directions,  as  if  their  restless  curiosity 
knew  no  bounds  ;  ho  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  with  a 
short  crisp  step,  prA'ing  amongst  trunks,  parcels,  passengers, 
books  ;  and  yet  no  one  seemed  annoyed,  for  who  could  look 
angrily  on  such  a  face  ?  the  thing  were  utterly  impossible  ! 
— that  queer,  penetrating,  grey  eye  would  set  even  an  angry 
man  laughing  directly.  We  noted  some  stray  English 
tourists,  gentlemen  who  had  been  induced  to  linger  in  the 
Highlands  longer  than  usual,  engaged  in  exploring  out-of- 
the-way  glens  and  comers,  and  now  tuining  their  feet 
homewards,  with  a  double  relish  for  the  comforts  of  a  snug 
English  fireside,  and  laden,  no  doubt,  with  a  stock  of  anec- 
dote and  adventure,  fit  to  astonish  their  fair  stay-at-home- 
cousins,  when  assembled  to  enjoy  a  merry  Christmas. 

We  were  pariicularly  favoured  in  wind  and  weather ;  and,  as 
onr  capital  boat  passed  swiftly  along,  we  gnzcd  once  more 
with  delight  on  the  picturesque  shores  and  mountain-heights 
of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  on  which  an  almost  summer  sky  was 
brightly  glowing,  as  the  lovely  isle  seemed  like  an  ocean  gem 
set  in  the  clear  blue  sea,  sheltering  as  it  were  her  fiiir  young 
sister  (the  Isle  of  Bute)  from  the  ocean  blast.  Who  can 
trace  the  links  of  thought  that  flit  in  dreamy  rapidity  across 
the  mind  when  contemplating  such  scenes  ?  like  the  graceful 
sea-birds  that  strike  the  eye  one  instant,  and  then  are  gone, 
so  do  they  come  and  go ;  but  they  have  left  the  spirit 
calmer  and  better :  for  has  it  not  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
been  engaged  in  contemplating  the  beauteous  forms  of  earth, 
until  the  soul,  ascending  in  the  senile  of  thought,'  seemed  ns 
though  holding  communion  with  the  source  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  the  mighty  Giver  of  all  good ! 

At  dinner,  it  so  chnnced  that  the  fat,  good-natured  gentle- 
man became  our  neighbour ;  and  we  felt  semewhat  amused 
at  the  way  in  which  bo  tried  to  ingratiate  himself  into  our 
good  graces,  by  many  little  friendly  otSces,  that  a  meal  par- 
taken together  affords  the  opportunity  of  showing :  the  viands 
were  excellent,  the  wine  of  the  best,  and  as  the  good  cheer 
w&rmed  the  hearts  of  those  partaking  of  it,  the  cold,  silent  re- 
serve that  had  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  day  began  to 
give  way,  and  more  than  one  of  the  party  ventured  a  remark 
•r  two  to  their  next  neighbours.  Our  little  friend  was  the  first 
to  break  the  ice ;  poor  man !  he  had  remained  silent  until  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  when,  turning  round,  he  addressed 
me  thus : — 

"Bo  you  not  think  a  good  dinner  ought  to  make  those 
who  eat  it  together  sociable,  happy,  content,  and  comfort- 
able with  everybody  and  everything  V 

**  Why,  I  have  heard,  it  sometimes  produces  that  effect ; 
you  see  at  least  (that  following  your  example)  everybody 
round  the  table  are  engaged  m  talking." 

"  So  much  the  better !  for  there  is  nothing  so  abominably 
tireiome  m  dinmg  with  people  who  look  like  automatons ; 


think  of  being  that  up  in  a  railway  or  itoamer  for  hours, 
with  not  a  creature  willing  to  enter  into  conversation,  evoy 
one  seemingly  afraid  of  his  neighbour ! — ^to  say  tlie  bast,  it 
is  not  showing  Christian  charity  I" 

**  When  such  is  the  case,  however,  there  is  one  rosourco 
left ;  as  all  are  silent,  there  is  a  possibility  of  reading  in 
peace  I" 

**  Heading,  mon  dieu  !  who  can  read  with  any  profit  in  » 
steamer  or  railway?  I  hate  the, sight  of  a  book  when  Cra- 
veUing." 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  even  akimmmg  over  a  paper 
is  better  than  doing  nothing." 

**  Possibly  ;  but  I  foresee  that  a  few  more  years  will  work 
a  marvellous  change ;  constant  intercourse  with  other  nfttiona 
will,  I  conclude,  render  both  the  English  and  Scotch  people 
more  sociable ;  now,  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a  nation  of 
hedgehogs  I" 

*•  You  are  very  complimentary." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  am  sure  you  understand  what  I  mean ;  it  is 
only  of  the  outside  I  would  speak — they  are  not  the  worse  for 
that,  as  regards  sterling  qualities ;  no,  what  they  want  ia 
only  rubbing  off  a  little  of  their  native  rust.  Of  eourso,  my 
remarks  are  in  no  way  personal,  for  I  feel  sure  that  you  havo 
travelled  about  a  great  deal ;  I  saw  it  at  once — am  I  not 
right?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  known  several  who  have  never  travelled 
at  all,  and  yet.  certainly,  could  lay  no  claim  to  being  rusty, 
as  you  call  it." 

'*  True,  true  ;  but,  then,  their  minds  were  not  allowed  to 
run  to  waste ;  they  learned  to  keep  paoe  with  ^o  age  ia 
which  we  live  ;  perhaps  their  hearts  were  in  the  right  plaoe, 
at  peace  with  all  mankind." 

And  here  the  smiling  old  gentleman  sipped  his  wine  with 
a  sparkling  eye ;  and,  looking  up,  continued— 

**  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  queer  old  fellow  f  So  I  am  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  country  yon  think  I  belong 
to  ;  can  you  guess  %** 

"  English,  perhaps ;  English  hi  look  and  speech,  although 
not  quite  English  in  manner." 

'*  No  ;  I  cannot  pass  myself  off  as  a  Briton,  unless  having 
a  pretty  young  English  wife  might  make  me  half  an  English- 
man ;  as  to  speaking  your  language  tolerably  well,  that  ia 
her  fault  also,  for  I  have  been  living  in  Liverpool  above  six 
years ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  love  for  teaching  language ! 
Love  taught  me  to  say  pretty  things  in  English  !  Notwith- 
standing that  I  am  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  a  merchant 
in for  many  years." 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  from  which  I  ascertained 
that  my  merry  neighbour  was  acquainted  with  some  valued 
Liverpool  friends,  we  again  sought  the  deck  and  enjoyed  an 
evening  unusually  lovely  for  the  season ;  we  passed  beneath 
that  sea-girt  mountain,  Ailsa  Craig ;  well  does  it  deserve  its 
name,  rising  as  it  does  perpendiouLirly  firom  the  ocean  deep, 
the  dweUing  of  nought  save  wild  fowl ;  ay,  scarce  a  blade  of 
grass  cnn  nestle  upon  its  rocky  sides ;  what  a  spot  whence  to 
behold  a  raging  storm  !  but  human  beings  could  scarcely  hope 
at  such  a  time  to  keep  a  footing  there.  At  length  Ailsa  and 
all  things  grew  dim  in  the  gathering  twilight ;  one  by  one 
the  bright  stars  twinkled  forth  in  the  clear  sky ;  groups  of 
two  or  three  individuals  still  kept  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck 
indulging  in  social  converse,  and  proving  that  if  the  British 
are  cautiously  inclined,  at  least  when  the  first  harrier  is  past 
they  are  not  a  churlish  people.  Beside  us  a  group  had 
coUeoted  around  ^somo  itinerant  singen,  whoit  roioes  felp 
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Bweetly  in  ohohis  upon  the  still  air.  Rude  were  the  airt 
they  rang,  hat  tfaej  kept  well  to^^ther ;  and  it  was  impossihie 
to  watoh  them  withoat  interest :  their  party  consisted  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  a  young  girl  ahout  sixteen,  a  hoy  of  seven, 
and  a  sweet  little  girl  of  some  four  years  old,  who  sang  on  as 
her  father  held  her  nestled  in  a  plaid  in  his  arms,  whilst  her 
dear  yoong  voice  led  tho  chorus,  set  to  English  words,  hut 
through  which  we  thought  we  detected  a  foreign  accent.  Per- 
haps they  had  all  left  the  ranny  south  in  quest  of  northern 
gold  ;  their  tale  might  he  one  of  romance,  hut  we  asked  it  not 
— ^there  they  stood  with  the  red  light  of  the  engine  falling  upon 
their  dark  countenances,  singing  as  with  one  heart  and  Toice 
the  airs  that  they  had  intnitiyely  learned  in  their  distant 
homes.  Music  has  charms  for  aU  mankind  howeyer  rude, 
and  one  afler  another  the  tenants  of  the  quarter-deck  had 
gathered  round  the  strangers  ;  whilst  imitating  their  example, 
the  steerage  passengers  listened  with  eager  delight  to  sounds 
they  lored,  but  scarce  could  understand.  Foremost  amongst 
the  listeners  stood  some  weather-beaten  tars :  next  them 
some  soldiers  in  gay  cayalry-jackets,  men  who  also  seemed 
to  hare  seen  service,  but  whose  countenances  then  plainly 
denoted  that  their  grave  hearts  were  not  insensible  to  the 
softer  ties  of  nature,  for  they  seemed  to  foi^t  all  around 
them  in  the  intense  interest  with  which  they  listened,  and 
marks  of  deep  feeling  cast  a  shadow  of  thought  upon  each 
weather-beaten  brow  ;^ne  sailor  indeed  passed  the  brawny 
back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  was  it  to  bide  a  rismg  tear  ? 
— ^was  it  that  that  simple  air  had  brought  back  his  distant 
oottage-home  to  mind?  or  some  voice  that  was  dearer  to 
him  than  all  else  betides ;  for  what  so  sweet  even  in  absence, 
as  the  remembrance  of  the  voice  of  one  beloved  ! 

But  the  night-breeze  had  risen,  and  with  it  came  chilly 
gusts  that  warned  us  to  retreat  below.  We  saw  the  bright 
cheeriul  saloon  tenanted  by  ohess-playen ,  talkers  and  readers ; 
but  passing  by  we  sought  repose,  nor  was  it  long  ere  tran- 
quil sleep  made  us  forget  the  fatigues  we  had  Uitely  under- 
gone. 

We  had  secured  to  ourselves  state-cabins,  and  consequently 
slept  nearly  as  comfortably  and  as  quietly  as  we  might 
have  done  in  our  own  heme ;  but  when  the  morning  dawned 
we  hegui  to  be  alive  to  what  was  passing  around  us,  and 
somewhat  amused  by  a  conversation  carried  on  in  the  next 
room  (betwixt  a  lady  and  the  stewardess) ;  not  being  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  the  door  left  ajar,  we  gathered  the  following — 
it  ran  thus : — 

*'  Well,  stewardess,  the  tea  you  brought  me  was  very 
good — ^we  have  had  a  pleasant  passage  so  far,  but  I  rappose 
that  it  is  not  very  often  that  you  are  so  little  needed  as  last 
night  r ' 

"  Oh,  no  indeed  ma'am,  sometimes  I  do  not  know  who  to 
attend  to  first ;  and  then  it  occasionally  happens  that  sea- 
sickness makes  some  ladies  very  cross,  and  I  sufl^r  for  it." 

*'  That  is  not  very  reasonable  certainly— of  course  you 
must  see  queer  scenes  sometimes,  and  meet  with  an  amuung 
variety  of  characters  V  * 

"  Indeed  you  may  well  say  so :  last  time  we  crossed  we 
had  a  fiunily  on  board,  just  returaed  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  I  never  sawsuoh  a  strange  set  of  people  in  my  life :  they  had 
some  servants  who,  as  usual,  were  quite  useless,  and  a 
master  who,  in  seeing  to  the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, abused  every  body,  and  every  thing ;  and  a  young 
black  servant  ghi  in  particular— poor  thing,  they  treated  her 
as  though  she  had  been  a  dog !  she  could  scarcely  speak  one 
wwd  of  EsfUthf  but  she  looked  moft  wretched  and  oold, 


from  being  dressed  in  light  muslin  gar  jnerits ;  with  bore  lege 
and  arms,  that  were  covered  with  thick  stiver  and  gold  orna- 
ments ;  her  fingers  and  ears  were  also  overloaded  with  large 
rings  ; — ^there  she  stood  shivering  with  cold,  and  wretohedly 
ill,  yet  they  would  scarcely  allow  of  my  giving  her  a  mattress 
on  the  floor ;  and  when  I  asked  for  a  shawl  or  cloak  to  wrap 
around  her  trembling  limbs,  they  exclaimed  in  angry  wonder, 
*  For  her !  any  thing  is  good  enough  for  her !'  I  told  them 
she  would  soon  perish  in  this  country  if  not  better  clothed. 
They  laughed  at  my  remonstrances,  but  gave  her  an  old  cloak 
at  last  Poor  girl !  she  seemed  grateful  for  the  little  I  conld 
do  for  her.  Once  she  had  been  weeping  bitterly,  and  I  went 
to  her  and  said — 

*'  *  Why  do  you  cry — why  do  you  not  get  other  clothes  ? ' 

"  '  Massa  say  no, — no  give.' 

"  '  Leave  them  then,  and  get  a  better  mistress.' 

"  '  Where  me  go  ? — ^fhr  olF  come  ! — and  she  pointed 
with  her  hand  to  denote  whence  she  came.     I  said— 

"  '  Go  back  again,  poor  child.' 

"  '  No  know  do  road,  de  ship ;  oh,  me  cold,  cold,  cold  !* 
and  again  the  poor  creature  cried. 

"  Now,  madam,  was  that  not  enough— enough  to  make 
any  one  feel  indignant  with  her  cruel  master  ?  Perhaps  she 
did  not  know  that  she  was  no  longer  a  slave.' ' 

"  Well,  stewardess,"  retorted  the  lady,  "  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  getting  indignant  with  such  people  as  you  have  just 
described  ;  they  are  sad  specimens  of  humanity ;  but  tell 
me,  do  you  not  often  see  very  laughable  scenes  ?" 

"  Ob,  yes,  ma'am,  enough  to  fill  a  book  ;  only  I  gene- 
rally forget  them  all  by  next  day  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  one 
that  took  place  some  time  ago,  as  I  thought  it  very  funny. 
It  was  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  vessel  was 
crowded  with  passengers.  We  were  passmg  through  the 
Kyles  of  Bute— the  weather  being  rough,  and  night  coming 
on,  I  felt  anxious  to  see  ail  the  ladies  in  their  berths  early  ; 
by  degrees,  all  but  one  had  retired  for  the  night.  I  had  been 
so  busily  engaged  that  I  bad  scarcely  remarked  her  before  ; 
but  I  saw  that  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  on  one  of  the 
so&s,  and  appeared  uncomfortable.  I  approached  her,  and 
asked  if  she  would  not  go  to  bed.  She  glared  upon  me  and 
exclaimed — 

"  '  Gro  to  bed !  what  do  you  mean  V 

**  *  Why,  that  you  would  be  the  better  of  a  good  night's 
rest.     Shall  I  help  you  V 

**  *  What  do  you  mean— hey?' 

"  But  without  waiting  an  answer,  in  an  instant  she  darted 
to  the  cabin-door,  and  up  upon  deck  ;  then  down  again  into 
the  gentlemen's  cabin,  screaming  *  Fire  ! — the  vessel  is  on 
fire.*  All  below  rushed  abouir  in  alarm,  inquiring  where 
the  fire  was,  and  what  was  to  be  done.  Ladies  in  dishabille- 
some  only  half-awake — scrambled  into  the  next  room,  whero 
a  scene  of  utter  confusion  ensued  ;  but  on  my  hinting  that  I 
believed  the  poor  lady  who  gave  the  alarm  was  not  altogether 
right  in  her  mind,  the  cUmour  subsided,  and  it  turned  out 
that,  in  mounting  the  cabin-stairs,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
contrasted  by  the  glare  of  the  engine-room,  and  some  stray 
sparks  shootmg  up,  fnghtenod  her,  and  caused  her  to  raise 
an  outcry.  At  length,  after  much  trouble  and  coaxing,  we 
got  her  to  remain  quietly  in  the  ladies'  cabin  for  an  hour, 
when  being  called  away  by  the  steward,  I  left  the  door  partly 
open,  that  I  might  hear  if  wanted. 

"  I  had  not  been  absent  above  two  minutes  when  I  heard  a 
piercing  scream  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin.  I  hastened  there 
at  once,  and  in  doing  so  received  a  stunning  blow  on  my 
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forehMd,  thni  bruiMd  and  eut  it,  oauiing  it  to  bleed  pro- 
fiisely ;  and  no  wooder,  for  I  had  struck  my  liead  agAinet 
that  of  the  poor  iDeane  ladj,  as  we  suddenly  met,  runniog 
from  opposite  directions ;  both,  of  course,  were  sererelj  hurt. 
Agftia  she  darted  off  into  tho  next  room,  screaming, 
'  Murder !  murder !  murder  ! — ^the  stewardess  is  i^orderiDg 
me !'  With  much  difllcultj  we  succeeded  in  somewhat 
quieting  the  poor  creature,  who,  from  the  moment  I  told  her 
wo  would  put  her  under  restraint  if  she  did  not  keep  still, 
became  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  We  remored  all  things  that 
might  injure  her,  and  put  her  into  a  stato-eabia — mueh  to 
the  satisfaotion  of  the  other  kMiy  passengers,  whose  fears  had 
been  somewhat  aroused  by  the  Ticinity  of  such  a  companion. 
Next  morning,  when  we  arriTCd,  she  appeared  perfeotly  col- 
lected and  rational ;  but  she  left  the  ship  alone  and  un- 
attended. Where  she  bent  her  steps  I  could  not  learn,  for 
she  refused  to  tell.  Only  imagine  such  a  person  being  left 
to  tniTel  akme  !  what  a  risk  to  run !" 

"  But  I  suppose  such  a  case  is  Tory  unusual ;  few  but  that 
must  hare  friends,  or  keepers  to  take  charge  of  them  !*' 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  is  not  the  first  instanoo  of  the  kind  I 
hftTO  seen ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  it  now,  I  therefore 
know  how  to  deal  with  them." 

Thus  ended  the  stewardess'  anecdote,  and  we  could  not 
help  lAughing  as  we  listened  to  her  animated  aoeouot  of  this 
strange  scene  ;  whether  unTnmiahed  fiMt  or  not,  at  least  it 
served  to  wile  away  the  time,  and  so  we  givo  it  seooad-hand 
here,  believing  that  what  intereeted  ns  then  may  amuse 
others  later. 

We  reached  Liverpool  with  the  grey  dawn  of  morning 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  busy  town  half-hushed  in  sleep ; 
ae  soon  as  we  gained  the  deck  we  found  it  tenanted  with 
policemen,  whilst  all  things  seemed  carried  on  in  the  most 
business-like  and  orderly  manner ;  no  jostling  and  pressing 
of  porters.     But  having  satisfied  the  Excise  Offioe  that  our 
many  eases  contained  no  "  mountain  dew,**  and  committed 
nil  our  goods  and  chattels  to  the  agent's  care,   we  were 
allowed  to  enter  a  cab  (in  waiting)  in  peaoe,  and  proceeded 
to  our  hotel  through  a  dark  line  of  warehouses,  that  proba- 
bly stored  much  more  of  this  world's  glittering  gear  than 
their  dingy  exterior  denoted.     Liverpool  is  of  all  meroantile 
towns  the  one  to  which  we  would  give  the  preference  ;  there 
is  a  brighter  look  about  it  (at  least  it  seems  so  to  us)  than  in 
others ;  its  inhabitants  wear  a  less  plodding  and  care-worn 
aspect ;  they  appear  to  enjoy  life  even  whilst  watching  the 
turns  of  fertune's  fickle  wheel ;  although  to  say  the  truth, 
when  pnssitig  through  the  Exchange  at  the  busiest  hour  o'f 
the  afternoon,  we  remarked  many  a  face  fraught  with  anxiety 
and  care  j  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  monetary 
crisis  so  tefribly  felt  of  late  was  sUU  pressing  on  Liverpool's 
merchant  princes,  and  even  the  most  cautious  amongst  them 
might  have  ekusato  dread  the  morrow? — ^that  gloom,  how- 
ever, has  somewhat  abated,  we  thankfully  hear.    But  as  we 
contemplated  the  beautiful  group  of  bronze  figures  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  Exchsnge,  we  could  not  but  contrast  its 
subject,  and  that  of  the  busy  scene  enacting  around  us : 
there  stood  men  (mostly)  grasping  at  fbture wealth ;  perhaps 
slighting  tho  present  good  in  their  way  for  the  Sake  of  acquir« 
ing  gold  that  they  would  never  fully  enjoy^^gokl  that  they 
might  mcrtply  secure  for  othen  to  possess — or  when  once 
attained,  find  the  desired  competence  had  come  too  late. 
Whilst  in  the  midst  of  that  very  mart  stands  a  subject  suffi- 
cient to  warn  the  veriest  dreamer  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
things,  however  apparently  firmly  held— we  allude  to  the 


statues  befeie  mMtiontd— Nelson,  with  Ik*  mU  hmd  of 
death  obUliaf  his  axulting  heart,  as  the  laurel-wreaths  of 
victory  descended  on  hia  brow— -euch  a  statue  might  aflbrd 
a  subject  of  grave  thought  to  even  the  most  soooessful 
speculator.  But  masterly  as  is  the  conception  aadexeeo* 
tion  of  this  fine  bronie,  we  cannot  diviao  why  the  artist 
should  itave  chosen  four  figures  of  wcoping  slaves  to  orna- 
ment tlie  base.  Fine  manly  ferns  they  certainly  are, 
although  disgraced  by  chains ;  hut  what  they  can  hava  to  do 
with  Nelson  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  We  conclude 
that  there  most  havo  been  some  good  reason  fer  placing 
them  there ;  but  we  avow  our  ignorance  of  the  same.  Nelson 
and  freedom  might  be  coupled  together  iu  our.  imagination 
as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  Nelson  and'  chains  jar  oo 
our  mind  as  things  iaconpreheneiblt  aad  impessiUe. 

We  left  Iivei|Niol  by  the  mail-train  next  morning  ;  and  in 
passing  from  our  carriage  to  the  refreshment  room,  wa 
chanced  to  meet  a  party  of  old  friends :  ihuj  were  roturaing 
to  the  north  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Italy,  dMs. ;  wo 
wwo  bound  fer  tho  south,  having  lingered  about  the  sasia 
space  of  time  in  dear  old  Britain.  With  mutual  pleasure  all 
proceeded  together  to  the  refreshment  room,  chatting  and 
eating  by  tame  in  the  most  happy  state  of  confusion. 
Whether  the  viands  had  been  waiting  half  the  day  on  the  tabla 
or  not,  we  cannot  tell  :  but  certainly  we  tasted  of  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  very  cold  soup,  some  roast-beef  that  seemed 
altogether  undecided  whether  it  would  pass  itself  off  for  hot 
or  cold,  4c.  dM. :  aad  to  say  the  truth,  we  could  not  boast 
mueh  of  the  dinner,  for  which  we  paid  a  tolerable  round  sum. 
But  to  make  up  for  such  minor  evils,  merry  faces  and  kindly 
words  were  around ;  causing  us  to  rogret  wlMin  the  olang  of 
the  warning  bell  summoned  us  to  resume  our  journey. 

It  has  been  our  lot  fto  travel  much  by  railway  ;  to  becoma 
familiar  As  it  were  with  the  veiy  whirring  screech  of  tha 
whistle ;  to  commit  ourselves  without  fear  to  a  comer  of  a 
snug  carriage  (as  if  wc  formed  part  of  the  maobine),  and  yct» 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  all  the  complicated  working  of  this 
modo  of  transit  and  traifio,  still  we  never  paoe  up  and  down 
a  station  without  wondering  airesh  at  the  iogenuity  and  energy 
that  has  brought  all  the  various  departments  requisite  into 
play,  making  them  work  together  like  one  enormous  machine, 
whose  oeraplicated  wheels  meet  in  distant  parts  of  tlie  king- 
dom, bending  time  and  space  beneath  man's  mighty  wlH. 
Incredible,  indeed,  doth  it  seem  that  this  giant  power  is  but 
in  its  infancy  !    What  mind  can  foresee  what  it  may  becomo 
ere  many  generations  have  passed  away  ?    Still,  even  now, 
watch  the  engines  in  our  public  works,  calling,  as  they  do, 
endless  machinery  into  action ;  things  that  seem  to  work  on 
as  if  they  were  endowed  with  instinct  and  life.     Strange  fact, 
that  we  owe  this  almost  magic,  this  wealth-creating  power  to 
a  vapour  as  evanescent  as  the  air  we  breatho ;  j^^ent  of  civili« 
satlon,  of  life,  of  death,  what  is  it  ?  What— but  a  little  smoke ! 
Whirled  on  by  that  magic  power  we  approached  London  ; 
the  night  was  clear,  aad  the  enormous  capital  stood  beforo 
us,  marked  out  to  view  as  a  map,  by  lines  of  glittering  lights 
that  served  to  furnish  a  dmk  and  mystic  idea  of  its  vast  ex- 
tent ;-^at  such  a  time,  indeed,  the  imagination  may  lose  itself 
in  the  contempLatioQ  of  what  tliat  groat  Babylon  may  become,, 
if  the  energy  and  the  enterpriso  of  her  sons  are  not  suiSered  to 
decay.    Centre  of  the  brightest  good,  as  well  as  of  the  darkest 
evil !  we  never  touch  thy  soil  but  we  feel  what  an  atom  in 
existence  is  even  the  greatest  man  that  ever  ruled  his  fol- 
low menials  within  thy  bounds !  his  name  mi^  rise  uppermost 
on  venerating  lips  for  a  little  season — but  soon,  like  a  peb- 
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bl«  oast  Into  tb§  oomo-— om  bright  edd/  tevfed  to  vmxk 
"where  ft  rank  and  diMppear«d-^ho  next  inrtant  all  waa  aa 
before ;  it  waa  gone  for  aver;  bat  who  oould  trace  Hi  reat- 
ing  place ! 

There  if  aa  {ndeaoHbabla  plaaaure  in  meeting  wttii  a  wM- 
oome  in  a  great  oity,  after  having  paaMd  by  thousanda  of 
biiman  beinga,  whoaa  &cea  had  never  met  our  glance  befinv, 
and  win  probably  never  do  m  again  ;^-thi8  we  thankfully 
aeknowledged  when  once  again  we  drove  to  our  dastiBation, 
and  aaw  the  ateps  of  our  vehicle  at  onoe  fly  open^^let  down 
by  no  dilatory  hand ;  and  ere  long  we  foand  oortelvea  1>eaide 
a  warm  fire,  that,  together  with  the  oomforta  of  on  Engliab 
tea-table,  tempted  ns  to  partake  of  that  moat  aeoial  of  all 
ineala. 

London,  we  paai  thee  by  aa  %  thing  apart--^  thiag  which 
if  dwelt  npon,  would  require  vohimei  to  do  jnttica  to— a  pen 
oapnble  of  every  variety  of  tone.  Namben  have  already 
attempted  the  taak,  and  yet  how  mvch  is  left  notold  !  It 
were  vain  to  endeavonr  to  deaorilM  what  we  have  felt  each 
time  on  retmving  to  that  miglity  maze— city  of  ioeongmi- 
tiea — ^hannt  of  the  highest  intellect  nnd  goodneas,  yet  liar* 
btttger  of  all  that  is  darkeat  in  the  aoale  of  aooial  existence — 
aa  well  might  we  attnve  to  penetrate  the  canopy  of  dark  fog 
that  aometimea  env^opet  thee,  aa  attempt  to  akatoh  thy 
atnpendous  proportions  with  a  hasty  pen. 

On,  on  again  (for  a  few  days  spent  in  London  seem  but  as 
boura  elsewhere),  and  we  found  ourselves  in  Southampton, 
onoe  again  oommitting  oorseiraa  to  the  mercies  of  the 
changing  ocean,  and  remarking  the  Almoat  raral  look  of  the 
docks,  through  which  such  extensive  trafilo  is  now  carried 
on  ;  for  Southampton,  important  as  it  has  become  of  Late 
years,  still  wears  the  aapect  of  a  thriving  oawitry  town— 
apmce  and  neat,  with  laxariea  enough  at  hand,  and  yet 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  green  treea  and  broeaea  unoioaded 
by  smoke,  to  tboee  who  may  ohooae  to  iadoige  in  an  hour's 
atroU. 

If  wemifht  boast  of  a  apaedy  voyage  in  the  Orion,  we 
could  not  do  as  much  for  tliat  ta  tke  ateamer  from  South' 
ampton  to  Gnernsey ;  bat  we  were  consoled  by  the  assurance, 
tiiat,  although  slow  she  waa  suae,  from  one  of  our  party  who 
bad  good  expoHenee  as  to  the  powan  of  the  various  boots  on 
the  line.  Smoothly  did  we  gKde  out  of  the  Southampton 
liver ;  but  the  nigl^  was  dark  and  lowery,  and  ore  we  had 


bean  long  at  aea,  we  had  the  auprame  deligbt  of  kearii^  that 
the  wind  waa  rising,  and  that  together  with  the  tide  being 
right  ahead,  we  atood  the  chance  of  a  &moua  toss  in  the 
Ohannel.  Fully  prepared  to  submit  to  an  evil  without  a 
remedy,  we  all  determined  to  make  ourselvaa  as  oozy  for  the 
night  as  possible ;  and,  eigdying  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  whole  cabin,  we  contrived  to  pillow  ourselves  up  in 
our  reepeotive  hettia  much  to  our  satisfactiou,  and  so  as  to 
enjoy  several  hours  of  undisturbed  repose.  But  the  brighteat 
dreams  are  often  doomed  to  come  to  a  sorry  and  ;  and  cer- 
tainly so  it  proved  in  cur  ease,  for,  by  day-light  next 
morning,  we  were  suddenly  awoke  by  being  tossed  up  and 
down,  and  than  round  a1>out,  inthemostinoomprehensibleway, 
until  we  began  to  understand  what  a  dane^  round  the  CMk$tf^ 
really  meant,  and  that  it  would  be  hr  more  agraeable  and  con- 
vanient  if  the  vessel  would  keep  a  regular,  even  course,  than 
act  so  aa  to  put  us  out  of  ooneeit  with  the  sea— ourselves,  our 
neighbours,  and  things  in  general,  in  twsk  an  undignified  and 
mortifying  manner!  Our  miaeriea  did  come  to  an  end. 
however,  when  we  found  ourselvaa  hurried  by  a  kindly  hand 
into  a  boat  that  pulled  aa  ashore,  ere  we  quite  comprehended 
where  we  were.  Yes,  smiling  Itpa  and  tearful  eyes  bade  ua 
welcome  to  Guernsey.  What  waa  said,  or  what  waa  done, 
it  woahl  be  diii&eolt  to  remember ;  but  such  greetings  are 
treasared,  conned  over  in  after  yeara,  aa  some  of  the  brightest 
spola  in  this  changing  edstence— feel  them,  ail  may-— de- 
seribe  them,  who  can  t— -made  up,  aa  they  are/  of  pleasore 
and  pain.  But,  as  we  were  onoe  more  packed  in  a  carriage 
IB  waiting,  then  rattled  through  the  old  quaint  streets  of  ^t. 
Peter's  Port,  till  we  reached  its  environs,  and  our  new 
abode  Ibr  the  winter,  we  felt  a  grateful  prayer  insensibly 
arise  from  our  hoaits.  Scenes  half-forgottan  were  recalled 
to  our  minds,  like  a  melody  lying  dormant  for  years  in  the 
far-off  reoesses  of  memory,  unheeded  and  disregarded,  until 
some  kindred  tone  served  to  bring  it  back  as  fresbly  aa 
though  It  had  died  aw.iy  upon  the  ear  but  yesterday.  Yea, 
we  spok6  not ;  but  at  that  moment  we  felt  as  if  standing 
upon  hallowed  ground. 


Guernsey,  Uh  Deoember,  1847. 


IOTA. 


*  The  Ca»kei  Rocks  have  long  been  the  dread  of  seamen, 
in  spite  of  the  lighihonsethat  marks  their  dangerous  vicinity. 
We  hope  to  describe  them  more  fully  later. 


AUSTRALIA  FBUX.* 


Teu  abort  fo  a  rather  eomprelMmsive  title^ge,  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  bear  It  out.  Anatrnlia  F^ii  ■aaspioioaa 
nune !— is  the  youngest  of  Britbh  eokmies,  and,  therefiMe, 
the  pet  of  the  family.  It  hns,  moreover,  been  all  along  a 
thriving,  healtby  babe  of  graoe,  tliat  has  suffered  but  slightly 
from  the  diseases  which  usually  aiBiet  infeat  colonies.  Though 
only  in  its  twelfth  year,  it  faai  &iriy  sumounied  tiie  help- 
lessness and  attendant  ills  of  childhood,  and  is  now  as  vigor- 
ous and  full  of  hope  and  promise  as  a  young  Yankee.  Per- 
haps tbia  colony  aho^  have  been  allowed  to  attain  the  age 
of  majority  belbre  ita  eariy  hiatary  or  amiobie^raphp  had 
been  so  fuHy  written ;  but  with  It  a  dozen  years  have  been 


aa  fifty  with  the  older  settlemMits,  and  have  brought  it  to 
equal  maturity.  It  haa  the  farther  chum  of  being  at  pre- 
seott  to  dkeepofiurmera,  one  of  the  mart  promising  fields  for 
emigration  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  vast  Sonth- 
laAd.  In  1835  Port  Phillip  was  a  wilderness  ;  ia  1847  its 
thirty-five  thousand  British  subjects  export  annu.'tUy  nearly 
ten  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  now  the  great  staple  of  all 
the  Anstraliim  colonies,  as  it  once  w.is  of  England.  Tbo  few 
cattle,  and  tha  scanty  flocks  originally  spread  over  the  wido 
unoccupied  paaturas  of  the  colony,  are  bow  numbered,  the 
eattlo  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  tlie  sheep  by  miUiona. 
The  early  and  rapid  prosperity  of  this  colony  is  in  a  iri*Arat 


•  Anstmlia  Felix :  or,  a  Hlatoricel  and  DMcri|>ti^  Aoeoust  of  the  New  aettlemont  of  PortJ»blHp, New  South  Wales,  inclwUngfall  par- 
tisalara  «f  She  Maaaen  aad  Cauditieu  of  the  AberiflbMl  KaliaeB,  with  OfaserrsUoiw  on  Sasifntion,  on  tae  Sysren  of  Traaspoitafeioii,  and 
on  Colonial  Poliey,  &o.  &c.    By  WUUam  West^h,    Bdinbui^h :  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
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measure,  we  wouid  tbink,  to  be  aoeounied  for  by  the  tint 
•ettlen  being  from  the  neighbouring  oolontes  of  Van  Die- 
xnan'f  Land  and  New  South  Wales  ;  persons  with  some  <tapi- 
tal,  great  enterprise,  possessed  of  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  trained  in  the  habits  of  colonial  life.  These 
'ayourable  circumstances,  and  their  proximity  to«lhe  older 
settlements,  exempted  the  colonists  of  Port  Philip  from  the 
diflSculties  and  hardships  with  which  all  the  other  colonies 
haye  had  to  struggle.  And  yet  it  may  qualify  our  admira- 
tion of  the  early  prosperity  of  Port  Philip,  to  rseoUeot  that 
the  oldest  of  these  flourishing  and  populous  colonies  Is  a 
penal  settlement,  of  little  more  than  fifty  years'  duration. 

There  are  contending  claims  to  what  is  termed  th^  dis- 
covery of  Australia  Felix.  The  first  explorer  seems  to  haxe 
been  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  a  colonist,  whose  grazings  bor- 
dered on  Lake  George,  and  who,  accompanied  by  a  neigh- 
bouring settler,  Mr.  Howell,  set  out  on  a  roring  expedition 
in  search  of  fresh  pastures  for  his  flock,  and  descried  this  land 
of  promise.  The  expeditions  of  Captain  Sturt,  Mitchell,  and 
others,  followed,  until  the  whole  region  was  not  only  explored, 
but  suddenly  oocupied,  the  squatters  generally  preceding  the 
regular  surreyors.  In  Australia,  as  in  other  new  countries,  the 
last  tract  explored  is  somehow  xdways  found  to  be  the  finest 
and  most  fertile ;  and  this  fully  holds  of  Port  Philip  or  Aus- 
tralia Felix.  And  without  question,  when  compared  with 
the  Sydney  district  of  New  South  Wales*  and  some  of  the  other 
settlements,  it  does  seem  to  possess  adyantages  both  of  soil 
and  olimate,  though  the  great  features  of  the  Australian 
colonies  are  eyerywhere  the  same ;  a  thin  arid  soil,  and 
scanty  vegetation,  with  liability  to  serere  and  protracted 
droughts.  Mr.  Westgartb,  who  has  made  careful  and  dili- 
gent use  of  the  labours  of  preceding  writers,  and  whose  work 
may  rather  be  regarded  as  an  elaborate  and  judicious  compi- 
lation, than  a  book,  the  result  of  original  and  personal 
obseryation  and  research,  has  devoted  one  long  chapter  to  a 
description  of  the  surface  of  Australia  Felix,  and  another  to 
its  climate,  which  if  not  the  best  in  the  world,  is  surely 
about  the  second  best.  The  hot,  parching  winds  of  summer 
are  the  greatest  drawback  on  its  general  salubrity  ;  but  if 
in  well-constructed  houses  the  influence  of  these  blighting 
blasts  may  be  so  effectually  guarded  against,  that  the  tem- 
perature rarely  exceeds  75",  thero  is  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint.   All  is  said  in  one  word. 

"During  six  weeks  of  winter  the  sky  may  bo  generally  over- 
cast, and  the  country  and  the  roads  inconveniently  affected  by  the 
continuous  showers.  But  for  nearly  ten  months  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  unexceptionable.  The  evenings  of  summer  are  in  general 
dear  and  cool,  and  attended  with  a  copious  dew.  The  dryness  and 
genial  warmth  of  the  sir  afford  an  almost  uninterrupted  daily  ac- 
cess to  the  open  country- ;  and  there  appears  in  the  general  buoy- 
ancy of  the  population  a  degree  of  enjoyment  of  existence  £ar 
beyond  what  is  usually  exhibited  in  the  duller  climes  of  the 
Fatherland." 

If  in  such  asalubrious  country  disease  is  known,  the  patients 
have  to  blame  their  own  folly  and  intemperance.  Count  Strze- 
lecki,  one  of  the  latest  wanderers  over  the  Australian  regions, 
says  that  Port  Philip,  in  its  summer  season,  resembles 
Baden,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux;  in  its  winter,  Palermo  or 
Bueoos  Ayres  ;  the  fluctuations  of  its  temperature  are  those 
of  Montpellier,  and  its  usual  mean  is  that  of  Naples.  Nor 
is  there  a  question  that,  without  exaggeration,  all  these  colo- 
nies possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a 
fine  climate.  Mr.  Westgartb  has  given  a  very  ample  de- 
scription of  the  Aborigines,  a  chapter  on  which,  perhaps, 
tlw  kn  that  is  now  laid  the  better.  Though  he  strives  to  be 


impartial,  his  mind  k  eridsntly  iiQgttd  with  oolMiial  prejo- 
dice.  Since  the  AboriginM  of  Auitnlift,  like  thoM  of  Vaa 
Diemen's  Land,  must  be  swept  from  among  the  himyusfiuiu- 
lies,  it  is  surely  better  to  let  them  perish  in  silence,  without 
farther  attempt  to  justify  or  ezteiraate  the  extirpatioii  of  the 
doomed  race,  by  the  self-same  Transathmtio  philonphy 
which  is  empbyed  to  vindicate  the  destmction  of  tlio  Red 
Indians ;  or  by  the  arguments  that  a  Roman  monlist  might 
have  used,  had  the  British  Isles  been  considered  worth  re- 
taining  as  a  colony  of  Rome.  Mr.  Westgarth's  statenieBts, 
however,  convey  a  higher  impression  of  the  intelleotual 
power  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  Aborigines  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  other  sources.  Cannibal- 
ism takes  a  new  aspect  when  viewed,  as  it  is  by  the  aborigi- 
nal Australian,  as  "  a  duty  to  the  dead,  and  a  oonaofaitioa  to 
the  living,"  or  when  it  is  oonsidersd  as  *  sort  of  solemn 
rite,  that  "  the  body  should  be  partaken  of  by  the  rela- 
tives and  members  of  the  tribe.' '  The  whole  subject  is  suf- 
ficiently disgusting.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
following  apology  or  vindication  of  the  too-oommon  crime  of 
infanticide  :— 

"  The  encroadiment  of  the  colonists,  snd  their  practieal  disre- 
gard of  aboriginal  rights,  weigh  witii  diHX>uiaging  effect  upon  the 
native  mind ;  so  that  the  presence  of  the  whites  is  thus,  perhaps, 
in  some  instances  as  efficient  to  increase  in&nticidc,  as  in  others 
it  has  been  found  instrumental  in  restraining  it.  Mr.  Thomas, 
one  of  the  assistant  protectors  of  the  Fort  Philip  district,  speaka 
despairin^y  of  the  prevalence  and  even  increase  of  this  ansae.  He 
mentions  an  instance  of  an  old  chief^  who  admowledged  he  had  no 
power  to  stop  the  practice,  the  Uacks  stating  that  they  have  now 
no  country  of  their  own,  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  keep 
their  children.'* 

The  portraits  of  the  natives,  taken  from  daguerreotyped 
likenesses  of  various  groupes,  might  very  easily,  we  think, 
pass  for  those  of  Irish  people  or  Highlanders,  There  is 
nothing  either  ferocious  or  stupid  in  their  fiMos.  Tike  rudi- 
ments of  crrilixation  are  not  wholly  wanting,  but,  as  holds 
among  all  savage  tribes,  the  manners  are  fiurther  advanced 
than  the  arts.     We  are  told — 

*'  When  the  tribes  meet  for  festivity,  and  have  no  deaths  to 
avenge,  they  are  often  extremely  rivil  and  social  one  with  another. 
Strangers  are  formally  introduced,  the  senior  blacks  describing 
to  the  company  the  country  and  lineage  of  their  new  acquaintance. 
Past  occurrences  are  talked  over,  localities  where  food  is  abundant 
are  mentioned,  and  invitatioms  given  to  relations  and  firiends  by  tho 
proprietors  of  these  different  districts  to  accompany  them  thither. 
The  females  by  themselves  are  meanwhile  engaged  after  their 
fisshion.  Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  are  duly  discussed ;  and 
the  relation  of  family  occurrences  acquires  a  jaiquani  edge  by  a 
sprinkling  of  gossip  and  scandal." 

"  Frequently  very  limited  in  the  number  of  members,  the  tribes 
seldom  consist,  even  at  the  most,  of  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred indiridnals ;  but  whether  they  be  large  or  small,  weak  or 
powerful,  they  seem  always  perfectly  distinct,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  each  inhabiting  its  own  tract  of  country. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  system  of  iicknowledged  chief, 
tainship,  such  as  exists,  for  the  obvious  purposes  of  unity  and 
strength,  among  the  neighbouring  New  Zealanders  and  other 
more  advanced  races  of  men.  The  general  control  and  manage- 
ment of  affairs  appears  to  be,  by  mutual  consent,  in  the  hands  of 
the  adult  or  elderly  males  of  the  respective  tribes.  As  the  younger 
males  advance  in  life,  they  are  gradually  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  religion  and  government.  The  iiemales  are  generally  un- 
enlightened on  these  topics.  The  meetings  of  the  old  men  are  of 
a  sacred  and  secluded  character,  and  it  is  highly  offensive  and 
dangerous  to  intrude  upon  them.  Stndecki  describes  his  own 
risk  on  one  occasion,  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  these 
secret  assemblages.  An  implacable  spirit  of  mutnal  enmity  occa- 
sionally influences  the  different  tribes.'* 
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Among  ihmr  rague  notiooB  of  a  fotare  state  of  existence 
some  are  whimsloal,  though  their  origin  may  be  found  in  the 
widelj-diiRised  idea  of  a  transmigratorj  state  :-^ 


« 


They  Iwliere  that  they  are  to  assume  some  other  form  of  man 
or  animal ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  understanding  amongst  them, 
that  all  the  present  vhite  oQlonists  are  their  own  firiendft  or  anoea- 
tors  who  have  thus  risen  from  the  dead.  They  have  insisted  so 
earnestly  on  this  point,  that  these  opinions  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  settled  doctrine.  In  some  instances  old  females,  who  had 
taken  a  fiincy  for  particular  colonists,  have  argued  themsehres  into 
a  state  of  aagiy  excitement  because  they  were  not  recognised  by 
their  supposed  former  children  and  associates.  A  natiTe,  several 
years  ago  execut4td  at  Melbourne,  whose  case  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hull,  of  Melbourne,  appeared  resigned  to  his  &te  under  the 
consolatory  view  that  he  himself  should  afterwards  be  one  of  the 
colonists,  renuurking  that  be  would  '  jump  up  a  white  fellow,  and 
have  plenty  of  sixpences.' " 

Mr.  Westgarth  states,  with  due  solemnity,  that  "  In  ge- 
neral they  seem  to  have  very  undecided  views  [of  religion], 
and  cannot  explain  themselves  connectedly  and  logically  upon 
the  subject.' '  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements,  the 
natives  have  evidently  degenerated,  and,  with  their  native 
customs,  ceremonials,  and  superstitions,  have  lost  the  few 
rude  arts,  the  germ  of  civilization,  together  with  their 
national  feelings  and  their  wild  freedom.  But  they  are  a 
doomed  and  a  fi&st-disappearing  race,  and  it  is  idle  to  think 
more  about  them.  Even  missionary  efforts  have  now  been 
nearly  abandoned,  and  the  Home  Government  protection, 
however  well-meant,  is  found  unavailing.  Nearly  £40,000, 
spent  in  the  colony  of  Port  Philip  in  protecting  the  Abori- 
gines, may  have  supplied  a  few  rations  to  the  miserable, 
starving  creatures  wandering  about  the  settlements,  but 
otherwise  it  has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  It  is,  how- 
ever, melancholy  to  read  of  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  missions.  The  Catholics  and  Wesleyans  have  held  out 
best ;  and  now 

**The  conversion  or  efficient  instmction  of  the  older  blacks  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  altogether  impracticable.  They  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  change  of  habits  and  customs,  remarks  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Ounther  of  Mudgee,  and  seem  knit  together  as  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  keep  out  improvement.  The  children  on  reaching  adult 
age  are  constituted  by  some  mysterious  ceremony,  and  become  '  as 
if  enlisted  and  sworn.'  The  rearing  of  the  young  cliildren  has 
therefore  of  late  been  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and  several 
schools  for  aboriginal  children  have  been  established. 

"  The  missionary  philanthropy  with  r^ard  to  the  younger  na- 
tives has  however  been  opposed  by  the  seniors  of  the  tribes.  The 
parents  are  not  generally  willing  that  their  children  should  be 
taken  away  from  them,  more  particularly  as  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  entirely  aloof  from 
their  old  associates.  When  the  children  under  instruction  are 
allowed  to  return  at  night  to  their  parents'  encampment,  all  the 
good  lessons  of  the  day  are  usually  swept  away  and  laughed  out  of 
them ;  so  that  it  is  now  the  practice  to  board  and  lodge  them  at 
the  school.  Teaching  in  the  native  language  is  also,  for  similar 
reasons,  found  not  to  answer,  and  the  children  are  now  taught  in 
English.  But  notwithstanding  all  care  and  precaution,  they  are 
always  apt  to  run  off  whenever  their  tribes  move  away  from  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  often  indeed  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  boys  to  attend  school  at  all,  and  the  teachers  must  sometimes 
go  round  the  encampments  and  take  them  away  even  against  their 
wishes.  Although  the  natives  may  tacitly  submit  at  the  time, 
they  are  nevertheless  much  displeased  at  this  interference  with 
their  fkmilies.  One  old  man,  whose  children  had  been  thus  taken 
away,  but  had  run  back  to  him  again  on  his  removing  from  the 
vidnity  of  the  school,  used  vehemently  to  declare,  that  if  they 
were  taken  any  more,  he  would  appropriate  some  white  children 
in  their  place,  and  teach  them  in  his  turn.  He  could  give  them, 
he  added,  uadul  instmedon  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  making  nets, 
but  the  Europeans  ^d  no  good  to  his  children. 

**  It  would  be  difilcuH  to  discover  any  defective  capacity  of 
Bind  in  the  aboriginal  native,  we  judged  i  him  \fj  his  indications 


at  school.  Their  aptness  and  quick  perceptions  are  remaikable^. 
and  often  positively  superior  to  those  of  European  children. 
Letters  and  figures  are  easily  acquired;  and  although  the  bare, 
and  abstract  character  of  arithmetical  operations  puzzle  them 
somewhat  at  first,  yet  these  also  are  eventually  mastered,  and  the 
early  progress  of  the  pupil  is  generally  promising.  The  native 
children  hage  thus  been  repeatedly  considered,  and  by  good  autho- 
rities, to  be  as  apt  and  intelligent  as  those  of  Eunqpeans.  Never* 
theless,  it  is  extraordinary  that  in  no  instance  have  these  beginnings 
of  civilization  ripened,  or  been  permanently  sustained  in  adult  age. 
All  educated  or  trained  aborigines,  youths  as  well  as  adults,  as  fiir 
as  testimony  can  be  relied  on,  appear  to  have  uni£Dnnly  degene- 
rated, abandoning  at  some  period  their  civilised  habits  and  aasod^ 
tions,  and  returning  to  the  life  of  their  finthers.*  The  aptitude 
for  civilization  seons,  therefore,  to  be  distinct  from  a  mere  readi- 
ness for  acquiring  the  ordinary  elements  of  education." 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Westgarth,  and  so  might  a 
philanthropic  Roman  writer  have  reasoned  about  the  capaci- 
ties and  moral  qualities  of  his  painted  and  skin-clad  British 
ancestors.  The  natural  history  of  Australia  is  neutral 
ground,  and  so  is  its  geography  and  civil  hiitory.  These  are, 
therefore,  f-iirly  treated,  and  are  full  of  interest  and  future 
promise.  The  rapid  and  prosperous  progress  of  this  colony 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  cheering  chapters  in  the  late  his- 
tory of  British  settlements.  It  has  been  subjected  to  few  or 
none  of  the  usual  hardships  or  backward  casts  of  infant  colo- 
nies. No  difficulties  have  been  exporiencod,  except  those 
into  which  the  avidity  or  recklessness  of  the  colonists  have 
wilfully  precipitated  them,  or  that  rapacious  and  gambling 
spirit  which  passes  by  the  gentle  name  of  speculation.  This 
has  been  the  bane  of  all  Southern  colonies ;  and  it  ever  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  bitter  but  wholesome  antidote.  The 
fever-fit  of  speculation  never  raged  more  hotly  than  in  Mel- 
bourne, the  capital  of  Port  Philip,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
colony.  The  following  passage  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  of  newly-formed  settlements.  It  could 
nowhere,  wo  imagine,  be  equalled,  save  in  the  United 
States:— 

"  The  town  of  Melbourne  was  laid  out  on  the  northern  bank  of - 
the  Yarra  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  streets  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  The  principal  streets  are  of  convenient 
breadth,  and  promise  for  the  larger  population  and  more  elegant 
structoies  of  the  future  city  an  open  and  agreeable  effect,  in  ac- 
cordance wiUi  the  climate  of  the  country.  But  each  of  the  con- 
siderable blocks  which  they  mark  out  is  traversed  by  a  lane  or 
*  little  street,'  affording  a  traffic  entrance  to  the  houses  and  stores; 
and  the  ehesper  sections  of  land  in  these  localities  have  been 
bought  up  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  often  too  densely  thronged 
in  their  narrow  quarters. 

*'  The  site  of  the  town,  whose  lands  were  subsequently  the  ob- 
jects of  such  extravagant  speculation,  had  been  mapped  out  in  half- 
acre  portions  called  allotments,  a  term  now  associated  with  many 
sore  reminiscences  of  golden  hopes  and  rusty  realities  in  the 
hard  but  wholesome  experience  of  the  colonists.  The  first  land- 
sale,  which  consisted  of  these  town-allotments,  occurred  at  Mel- 
bourne in  June,  1837.  The  Government  required  payment  in 
gold,  and  lew  were  provided  with  the  requisite  description  of  value. 
The  fortunate  purchasen  obtained  such  lots  as  were  then  sold  at 
a  rate  varying  from  £80  to  £100  per  half-acre.  After  an  in- 
terval of  Uttle  more  than  two  years,  the  value  of  each  of  these 
small  areas  of  the  green  sod  had  ascended  to  thousands  of  pounds. 


*  **  Eyr^,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S0.  There  are  now  nnmerous  instances  on  n* 
cord.  One  remarkable  case  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Kean,  late  of  South  Australia,  of  two  female  cLUdrea  who  had 
been  brought  up  for  some  time  with  great  care  at  Oovemment 
House  at  Adelaide,  bat  who,  nevertheless,  eventually  disappeared 
on  the  occafdon  of  a  tribe  of  blau^ks  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  they  had  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  They  had  pre- 
viously been  observed  to  het  rather  restless  and  fbequenUy  lookipff 
ont  upon  the  countiy.  In  explanation  of  their  dislike  of  European 
customs,  some  consideration  is  due  for  the  dlsadvanuigeoaa  droum-- 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed  among  the  whites.  What  prospects 
or  course  of  lift,  iooulree  Mr.  Eyre,  are  open  to  a  native  who  mav 
be  educated  and  cfyiliaedr  Woat  domestio  tisf  oaa  iie  ftrm  to 
make  his  lifepiappyf 
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At  a  ndfl  1^  iiutm  iM  oeeofivdi  in  18a»,  wUeh  it  atill  rafcrred 
to  witli  •  t^^  \iy  the  early  oolDiiMtM  th*  time  of  b«p{>y  hem  tmd 
gBnenl  monef^nuUdng,  three  hiAf'aere  MctioQa  realised  tUe  eaor* 
noua  sun  cf  ill0,ft50 ;  and  the  purehaser,  it  wm  laid,  had  forxod 
thii  istraTagaiit  inveitniflat  to  he  aiao  remiiBeralire  hy  meant  of 
the  magie  {nrooeaa  of  carving  ont  hit  wotiDni  in  fragment!  rait* 
aUe  to  the  wantt  and  abilitice  of  the  evowd  of  haven.*  Many 
parties  were  indoced  thns  to  ipaenlale  ia  land ;  and  it  muat  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  contintted  advance  in  the  estimated  Take  ol  this 
kind  of  propel^  was  a  temptation  diffienlt  to  he  withstood,  and  a 
short  and  eaiy  road  to  fortiuie.  Nomhers  of  the  pnrahaaefs  sold 
ont  witii  enovmona  profit,  and  again  plunged,  with  thoir  enlarged 
means,  into  investmeats  which  had  already  proved  so  advant^ 
geona. 

*'  The  settloaent  had  heen  founded,  and  for  a  short  peHod  at 
first  continued  to  he  peopled  duefly  hy  immigration  from  Yui 
Biemen^s  lAnd.  Bnt  attention  was  soon  atcited  in  a  wider  field ; 
and  Sydnfsy  poured  forth  her  adventurers  and  her  capital  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  profitable  traflKc  going  on  at  Port  Philip.  Two 
Anglo- Austrslian  banks,  previously  in  operation  in  Sydney,  promptly 
estahtished  h^anchies  in  a  towii  of  such  inereaaing  importmioe,  and 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  times  found  an  ample  inveetannnt 
for  their  large  paid-ap  ei^ital,  in  disoountiog  the  nomerooa  hilli 
that  were  created  by  the  buying  and  selling  propensities  of  the 
settlers. 

**  As  every  occupation  appeared  to  pntper-^as  everr  pardtaeer 
r^old  at  his  own  oonvenienee  with  a  profit,  and  the  minsaro  of 
a  man's  means  appeared  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  extent  of  his 
speculations,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  mutual  credit  and  accommo- 
dation, which  accordingly  prevailed  to  the  most  unbounded  ex- 
tent. Transactions  enlaiged  and  nnttipUed ;  and  a  legion  of 
Uvyen  was  nnremittingly  engaged  in  the  equally  lucrative  em« 
pkyment  of  framing  conveyances  and  unravelling  titles  for  the 
patches  and  fractions  of  land  that  were  incessantly  pushed  into 
the  market,  involved  in  confusion  by  the  tardy  emanation  of  the 
crown-grant,  the  operation  of  the  law  of  dower,  or  the  haste  and 
nfCgligenoe  otf  the  speeniaters.  The  sale  of  town  allotments  eom- 
nanocd  on  lat  June  1837,  that  of  *  coontcy  and  suhurhan  sections' 
on  12th  September  of  the  following  year.  Prom  these  respective 
dates  to  the  end  of  1841  there  had  been  sold  by  Government, 
chiefly  hy  public  auction,  in  the  apace  of  between  four  and  five 
years,  205,746  acres  of  hind,  realising  no  less  a  anm  than  £894s9^- 

"  But  the  spirit  of  speculation  was  not  confined  to  transactions 
in  land.  £very  description  of  colonial  property  foimd  a  ready 
market;  and  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  in  particular,  roee  to  un- 
wonted prices.  In  1839  good  descriptions  of  sheep  were  fre- 
qnently  sold  for  £3  each,  cattle  for  £13  or  £15,  and  ordinary 
snddle-horses  for  npwards  of  £100.  The  finetnationa  to  which 
these  articles  of  colonial  proper^  are  liable  amy  he  exhibited  in 
the  iaet  that  only  four  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1843,  the  same 
descriptions  and  quality  of  live  stock  were  re^jeatedly  sold  at  the 
priees  of  8s.  6d.,  95s.,  and  £13,  respeeHvcly.  In  the  Sydney  Dis. 
triet,  vi^re  the  depression  in  some  articles  appears  to  have  been 
still  greater  than  at  Ifdhonrne,  aoveral  capitalists,  who  came 
opportunely  into  the  field,  bought  up  great  nnmbers  of  sheep  at 
Is.  fid.  per  head,  and  it  is  said  even  so  low  as  Qd. ;  cattle  were 
sold  at  lis.  each,  and  hones  in  some  instances  for  very  little 
move. 

**  The  prioe  of  provisions  waa  enormons.  This  was  eauaed 
partly  hy  a  severe  drought  in  the  Sydney  District  in  the  three 
years  1837-9,  which  had  repeatedly  destroyed  most  of  the  crops, 
and  ooeasioned  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  tlie  live  stock,  and 
partly  from  an  increased  infinx  of  population  to  these  colonies, 
whidb  was  taking  place  about  this  time  from  the  mother  conntiy. 
Bnt  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  cither,  we  must  attribute 
these  high  prices  to  the  usual  effects  of  a  speculative  spirit,  arising 
from  the  abundance  of  available  means  introduced  into  the  cobny, 
which  greatly  diminished  for  a  time  the  exchangablc  value  of 
money.  The  priee  of  fiour  in  the  new  settlements  of  Port  Plulip 
and  Adelaide  rose  to  £80  and  even  £100  a4on  of  3000  pounds 
weight,  and  the  common  four-pound  loaf  was  sold  for  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence. 

**  Labour  is  usually  scarce  and  dear  in  Aostralia,  owing  to  the 
distance  of  her  settlcmente  from  the  great  reservoir  of  the  mother 
country.  The  receipts  of  the  hkbourer  were  in  full  proportion  to 
the  apparent  cironmstaneei  of  his  employers.    Ten  shiUiags  a^y 


aold  at  the  rate  of  thirty-Af  a 


*  **OttepiM«  of  thif  gnmoA  wm  aold  at  the  rate  of 
fotoeu  orfoot  o^ltwtagQ  to  ouq  oTtbe  pxiaclpoliliwli* 


WIS  no  nnusaal  renmnanlaMi  fbr  tlm  oommMm  dwaripllona  of  eni- 
ployment,  and  mechanics  of  the  more  skilful  class  had  ovna  hi^hn 
wngps.  The  cost  of  building  and  the  rents  of  houses  were  tlien> 
fore  beyond  all  reasonable  expertatjon.  Cottages  of  four  rcK>m*, 
with  very  moderate  pretensions  to  appearance  or  aceomaodatiou, 
were  let  at  an  aannal  rent  «f  £150  to  £200.  Sneh  esorfaitnnt 
charges,  together  with  the  eost  of  pravisions  and  the  high  price  oi 
land,  astonished  and  confionnded  the  inponring  emignBtB  from 
Britain,  who  found  th^  had  left  a  hind  of  oomparettve  plenty  and 
frugality,  in  exchange  for  one  of  the  moat  espenaiTe  living  and 
general  extrevagaaee." 

Such  was  the  bopeful  oommenoement  of  this  young  oolooy, 
nboot  which  there  waa.  however,  aomo  gro«  deluaion.  Tbo 
reporti  of  Sir  Thoicna  IlitcboU  and  otbon  tempted  many 
wealthy  emigrants  of  the  upper  elan  from  Brttnlu,  who 
were  every  way  unfitted  for  their  new  mode  of  life.  But 
individual  rum  waa  public  gain.  The  rapid  prosperitj  of 
the  oolony  wna,  in  tire  irat  inatnaoe,  aecured  by  the  inapo- 
veri^Dient  of  thia  ill^viaed  daaa  of  onilgraiiti ;  and  before 
the  port  of  Melbourne  waa  four  yeara  old,  or  ita  lahabi> 
tants  w«re  «•  many  thouaanda,  thirty  Britiah  trading  veaeela, 
though  not  direofc  frona  Britiah  porta,  might  hatv  been  sees 
at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The  priee  obtained  fbr  all  aorta  of 
oommoditiea  was  enoroMQi. 

The  mpidity  with  which  the  only  permanent  reaoureea  of 
this  oolony,  its  cattle  and  flocks,  develc^ied  themselves,  ia  all 
but  incredible.  During  the  y^r  1837,  the  second  or  third  of 
the  aettlement,  the  importation  of  sheep  flrom  Van  Dtemea'a 
Land  amounted  to  55 » 208,  and  this  went  on  more  gra- 
dually until  1840,  when  the  tables  were  turned. 

'*  Importation  both  of  sheep  and  cattle  censed  during  the  latter 
year  [IS41.]  Tlie  richness  of  the  Port  Philip  pastures  quickly 
acquired  for  the  new  province  a  supremacy  in  pastoral  produce. 
So  early  as  1839,  the  tables'  were  turned  with  the  Van  Diemen's 
Land  colonista.  The  fot  stock  of  Australia  Felix  began  regularly 
to  enter  their  markets,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  despatched,  in 
occasional  ventures,  to  the  remoter  locations  of  Sydney,  New 
Zealnul,  South  Australia,  and  the  Swan  Hiver.  The  vrants  of 
the  new  settlement  were  at  &rst  supplied  hy  importation  from 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemeu's  Land." 

One  significant  fact  shows  the  solid  basis  upon  irhich  the 
prosperity  of  this  colony  is  founded. 

**  The  earliest  official  record  of  the  exports  appean  for  the  rear 
1837,  when  tliey  amounted  in  value  to  £13,180,  and  the  quantity 
of  wool  exported  for  that  year  to  175,081  pounds  weight.  In 
1^>40,  the  value  of  exports  was  £154,650,  and  the  annual  quantity 
of  wool  had  increased  to  nearly  one  raiUion  pounds  weight.  For 
the  present  year,  1847,  the  exports  may  he  valued  at  npwatda  of 
£500,000,  and  the  elip  of  wool  for  the  same  period  at  ahont  nine 
miUiens  of  pounds  weight." 

The  advene  cirQumstaDces  which*  from  184 1»  began  to 
affect  Port  Philip,  in  oommon  with  all  tiie  Australian 
colonies,  and  which,  as  is  usual,  followed  hard  upon  a  period 
of  great  exterior  splendour  and  unsound  commercial  pros- 
perity, are  adverted  to,  and  nmy  form  a  useful  study  to  our 
home-currency  doetors  and  others.  The  rate  of  discount  was 
at  one  period  10  and  12  per  cent,  on  three  months  bills;  and 
at  Port  Phiiip  20  per  cent,  was  given  for  loans  upon  what 
was  esteemed,  and  n|^>earod  at  tho  timo,  undoubted  security, 
but  which  the  rapidly-reduced  value  of  land  and  live  atook 
showed  to  be  fallacious.  The  history  of  this  dismal  period  of 
colonial  history  is  full  of  instruction.  But  if  the  result  was 
extensive  individual  ruin,  there  was  some  public  advaota^. 
If  we  may  compare  greajb  things  with  small,  the  Australiaa 
colonies  with  tihe  mighty  mother  eouotry,  the  fdlewing  pan- 
sa^  will,  at  the  present  cruls,  be  found  sinfiilariy  per^ 

tuBf||t^^ 
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*'  Hatoil  ondtiaad  eonfidenoe  wwefiir  r  timeiiiearlj  at  an  end, 
and  commercial  operations  were  restricted  to  a  veiy  aarrow  chan- 
nel. The  banlu  and  other  monetary  companies  were  the  princi- 
pal sufferers,  and  were  long  afterwards  engaged  in  an  ardaous 
struggle  to  extricate  their  capital  from  the  scene  of  oonihsion  that 
prevailed  around  them«  In  1841,  the  amount  of  monqr  advanced 
to  the  oobnists  \ry  the  Anglo-Australian  and  Sydney  Banks, 
chiefly  on  bills  and  promissory  notes,  was  £2,58i!,*203 ;  in  1844,  it 
was  reduced  to  £1,583,137,*  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  amount 
consisted  of  old  claims  which  could  not  be  immediately  settled, 
and  were  periodically  renewed  by  the  Banks  to  their  embarrassed 
debtors.f 

"  Various  views  were  taken  by  the  colonists  of  so  remarkable  a 
oonunercial  revulaioB }  and  txpedients  were  suggested  with  the  view 
of  arresting  its  progress,  and  restoring  the  prosperity  of  past  days, 
which  still  floated  with  a  hopeful  reminiscence  before  the  eyes  of 
the  community.  The  matter  was  considered  as  of  a  sufficiently 
objective  chaneter  to  demand  the  special  sttention  of  the  eolonial 
legislature;  and  a  seleeteommittee  was  appointed  to  take  evideaoe, 
and  draw  up  a  ri^ort.  But,  as  usually  happens  in  what  relates  to 
such  intricate  subjects,  there  were  various  shades  and  difl'erenccs 
of  opinion:  the  witnesses  were  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  testi- 
mony; the  committee  had  its  own  views,  and  repotted  aoooidingly; 
and  the  ia^uiry,  aa  was  most  fitting  ia  sneh  drcttmstancei,  re- 
sulted in  nothing.  J" 

Mr.  Westgaiih  adrorts  to  the  great  fidl  in  the  price  of  wool 
hayiog  been  assigned  as  one  oanse  of  the  depression  ;  but  this 
he  questions,  as  this  cause  had  begun  to  come  into  operation 
several  years  previously.  But  he  forgets  tint  such  causes  of 
commereial  depression  are  not  developed  all  at  once.  The 
depression  ia  the  price  of  wool  might  be  borne  for  one  or  two 
yean,  but  oould  not  ihii  to  1m  felt  the  more  severely  at  la»t. 
A  more  sattsflictoiy  reason  for  these  commercial  reverses  is 
found  in  the  want  of  original  capital  among  the  speculntors, 
and  in  the  previous  reckless  extravagance  of  the  period,  where 
the  most  of  the  transactions  entered  into  tended  merely  to 
give  increased  business  to  attornles,  mercantile  agents,  and 
auotioneost,  and  when,  with  great  bustle  of  business^  there 
was  little  or  no  sound  and  healthy  trafilo*     Farther — 

"Sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  proved  eventually  to  be 
more  efficient  to  expend  than  to  create  means.  The  valuation  of 
property  was  found  to  be  temporary,  the  profits  to  have  been 
imaginary ;  bat  the  extravagance  of  the  period  was  a  real  and 
imvocable  item  of  the  account^" 

About  this  time  the  Colooial  Grovemor,  Sir  George  Gippe, 
significantly  wrote  heme,  thai  the  neighboarliood  of  Mel- 
bourne vras  said  to  be  strewed  with  empty  champagne  bottles ; 
and  "a  cfaampagoe  of  lunch"  was  as  requisite  to  an  auction 
of  goods,  as  were  port  and  claret  at  a  Scotch  Farmer's  Club 
mark«t4ioner  duriag  the  high  prieesof  the  war.  Both  home 
and  eolonial  flbrasers  have,  in  the  sebool  of  adversity,  learned 

*  **  From  the  sworn  retoms  of  the  banks,  published  by  govem- 

ment." 

•f  **  According  io  evidence  given  to  the  Committee  of  Counoil  on  the 
'Monetary  Conmslon,'  which  sat  about  the  end  of  1843,  it  appeared 
that  OB  an  average  two-thirds  or  upwards  of  these  engagements  were 
ia  this  maimer  renewsd  by  the  banks  at  that  time." 

t  **  The  oommlttee  appear  to  have  mistakeo  the  eifect  for  the  cause, 
in  their  views  of  the  contracted  circulation  of  bank-notes  and  other 
currency.  In  general  the  canses  aMtgned,  though  admissible  to  a 
certain  extent,  wars  «aite  laadeqiule  to  explain  the  ttent  of  the  de. 
pression.  For  example,  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  in  the  British 
market  was  strongly  commented  on.  This  continued  until  thn 
middle  or  end  of  the  year  1843,  and  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  in  de- 
pressing, as  the  sttbseqnent  rallying  of  the  market  contributed  In 
reetoringy  the  eolony ;  but  this  tail  ia  the  price  of  the  Aoairaliaa 
atiiple  had  begun  in  1837.  and  steadily  continued  throughout  all  the 
extravagant  prosperity  of  the  eolonlats." 

i  '<  The  lata  governor,  8h*  Geoige  Oipps,  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
algniflctntly  faitiinates.  with  relation  to  the  state  of  the  times,  that 
the  naighbourbood  of  Melbosuma  was  said  to  be  strewed  over  with 
eiupty  diampagne  bottles.  Tills  wine  was  largely  consumed,  and 
for  a  long  period  a  *  ohamp^gne  taineh'  wae  qidte  indlepsiisaMe  to 
an  auction  aale  of  any  pretensions^  There  ia  awelUmown  story  of 
two  buHof  k-drivers,  who,  at  a  country  publlc-hoase  on  ^eir  way  to 
town,  caQed  lor  a  doasn  ef  ehamaagae,  whioh  tksy  ftvst  esaattsd 
fhxn  the  botdes  into  a  bucket,  and  then  dsliberattfly  drank  off  vom 
their  tin 


better  sense,  though  eveiy  MOimeroial  oonwiimity  mvsi  con- 
tinue  liable  to  the  oonsequoncee  of  these  violent  fever-ftts  of 
temporary  prosperity.  But  notwithstanding  its  share  In 
these  temporary  changes  and  reverses,  the  prosperity  of  Port 
Philip  has  been  unexampled.  Melbourne,  in  which  the  first 
house  was  erected  in  18B5,  has  now  a  population  of  19,000 
well-lodged  inhabitants ;  five  places  of  worship  are  seen,  with 
three  and  sometimes  four  newspapers,  several  banks,  and 
many  other  usoful  puUio  establishments  and  institutions; 
and  tho  town  of  Goelong  rivals,  if  it  does  not  airtBdj  mr- 
pass,  the  metropolitan  city.  In  all  quarters  of  the  colony, 
and  in  every  department,  there  are  tokens  of  substantial  and 
rapid  improvement.  Among  a  fast-increasing,  misoellaoeout 
population,  lestloss,  oBterprising  and  sangaJM,  Midless  pro- 
jects are  entortatned,  which,  however  foolish,  at  least  de- 
monstrate the  activity  of  the  go-ahead  principle.  No  public 
object  is  dearer  to  them  than  independence  or  self-goveror 
inent;  and  anxiety  is  generally  nuinifested  for  **  Repeal  of  the 
Union"  with  the  older  colony  of  Now  South  Wales.  And  this 
is  an  object  which  they  must  speedily  attain.  It  is  based  on 
justice  and  sound  policy,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Home 
Government. 

We  cannot  even  advert  to  the  many  relative  topics  which 
Mr.  Westgarth  has  discussed  in  his  valuable  volume,  in  the 
candid  and  impartial  tone  of  a  well-informed  and  vefleoting 
judge,  whose  Information  may  be  relied  upon,  and  whoso 
ophiions  are  sober-minded  and  duly  weighed.  From  the 
work,  besides  its  main  object,  a  good,  general  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  other  Colonies  may  be  obtained. 
We  lenm  that  the  riohes  whioh  were  suddenly  to  flow 
fh>m  the  promised  wloes,  and  teas,  and  silks,  and  drugs 
of  South  Australia,  to  which  promise  we  were  compelled 
to  turn  adders'  ears  some  time  back,  may  yet  be  t«a- 
lised  from  the  then  unsuspected  source  of  Its  ooppor 
ore.  A  curious  and  very  interesting  chapter  of  the  vo- 
lume describes  the  "Squatting  System,"  and  the  Arca- 
dians of  the  Southern  colonies.  It  is  a  system  which,  how- 
ever, gives  facility  to  aii  sorts  of  jobbing,  and  whioh  more 
and  more  requires  strict  regulation.  There  are  now  above  a 
thousand  of  these  pastoral  settlements  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  Australia  Felix,  each  of  them  comprehending  aft 
area  of  from  20  to  40  square  miles,  and,  where  vegetation  is 
scanty,  even  a  hundred  square  miles — ^nay,  even  ia  one  in- 
stance extending  to  a  thoosand !  This  is  a  sheep-walk  with  a 
vengeance.  Westgarth  describes  the  modes  adopted  by  Go- 
verment  from  time  to  time  for  the  regulation  of  the  squatting 
system,  but  far  too  much  remahis  for  future  acts  of  the  Legia- 
httnre,  and  for  colonial  law  courts,  and  lavryers. 

Sheep-farming  in  Australia,  though  en  the  whole  profitable, 
has  often  been  found  a  precarious  and  losing  business.  But 
this  is  less  the  rrssult  of  climate,  disease,  and  other  external 
circumstances,  than  the  natut«l  consequence  of  the  igno- 
rance of  emigrant  flock-masters,  and  of  skilless,  ill-qualified 
shepherds.  Knowledge  and  experience  in  the  management  of 
stock  is  just  as  necessary  in  Australia  as  in  Britain,  though  all 
mannor  of  incapable  persons  adopt  this  profession,  after  hav- 
ing been  found  unfit  fbr  any  other.  The  way  of  lifb  in  the 
Bush,  whioh  is  not  without  its  wild  charm,  has  often  been 
described,  and  is  once  more  set  before  the  reader  with  the 
added  lustre  which  time  and  money,  and,  above  all,  woman's 
presenco,  refinement,  and  pains  have  bestowed  upon  the  ruda 
homes  of  the  vrildenMSS  :— 

'*  Fnntt  sn  indif erenee  to  comforts  on  the  part  ef  fhe  yoang 
non  who  couipossd  tlie  gieator  poitlOBof  thesqtfltCeis^lNRBlha 
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shuiiueu  of  an  umiul  tennre  of  their  niiis,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  absence  of  all  female  society,  the  improvement  of  the  varioiu 
locations  of  the  interior  proceeded  until  lately  at  a  slow  and  un- 
promising pace.  A  more  rapid  change,  however,  appears  now  to  he  i  n 
progress.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  number  of  families 
have  moved  into  the  country ;  many  of  the  squatters  have  taken 
wives  J  and 

The  magio  wand 

Of  woman's  hand 

has  increased  the  domestic  comforts,  while  her  society  has 
enlivened  and  embellished  the  intercourse  of  Australia  Felix. 
•Various  well-doing  squatters  have  erected  substantial  mansions, 
and  effected  other  useful  improvements  at  their  stations.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  now  commonly  met  with  at  these  sequestered 
abodes  ;  and  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  gradually  supplants  less 
savouiy  odours  at  each  Australian  Glenbumie  of  the  olden  time. 
The  neaUy-fiimished  room,  the  library,  the  wcU-trimmed  window 
creepers,  and  the  noise  of  the  poultry  widiout,  mining  with 
the  bleating  of  the  young  lambs,  may  now  oocasionaly  recall  to 
the  solitary  community  the  picture  of  a  dear  though  fiir-distant 
land." 

We  find  ample  details  of  pastoral  and  agriculturml  economy; 
and  this  rery  fiiTourable  final  report : — 

"For  the  last  four  years  the  supply  of  agricultural  and  garden 
produce  in  Australia  Felix  has  been  extremely  abundant,  and  the 
prices  lower  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  1844  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  four-pound  loaf  was  selling  at  4d. ;  and  as  the 
price  of  beef  and  mutton  during  the  same  period  rftnged  from  Id. 
to  l^d.  per  pound,  the  cost  of  living  was  reduced  to  a  very  trifling 
expense.  The  loaf  has  since  advanced  to  6d.  or  7d.,  and  beef  and 
mutton  are  now  about  2d.  per  pound.  These  still  moderate  rates 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  if  at  all  increased  during  any  season  or 
for  any  permanent  time.  The  show  of  fruit  is  still  comparatively 
Jimited,  as  the  gardens  are  as  yet  but  little  advanced ;  but  each 
succeeding  year  greatly  enhances  the  quantity,  and  prospectively 
the  district  will  be  abundantly  supplied.  The  grape,  the  prach, 
the  apricot,  the  nectarine,  the  quince,  the  almond,  ajl  the  varieties 
of  the  plum,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  along  with  the 
cherry,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  other  descriptions  common  to  the 
mother  oountiy. 

**  The  rent  of  &rms  and  gardens,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  in 
general  low.  Where  fluctuations  of  oonmierce  and  the  varieties  of 
soil  and  situation  affect  in  every  degree  the  value  of  all  landed 
property,  it  is  difficult  to  Mtimate  any  scale  of  rents.  A  cleared 
field  of  100  acres,  with  a  small  cottage  and  garden  a  few  miles 
from  town,  may  be  had  for  about  £40  a-year.  The  profits  of 
agriculture  are  in  general  by  no  means  tempting ;  but  the  climate 
is  pleasant,  the  mode  of  life  agreeable,  and  the  labours  of  husban- 
dry have  dways  possessed  attractions  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  community.  The  difficulty  now  experienced  in  procuring 
new  pastoral  stations  will  have  the  effect  of  directing  a  larger 
share  oi  attention  to  the  subject  of  agriculture.  But  the  newly- 
arrived  colonist  must  not  expect  to  find  in  Australia  Felix  the 
same  air  of  finish  and  neatness  that  characterise  a  British  farm.** 

He  must  be  a  fool  if  he  did. 

The  low  state  of  morals  in  all  these  colonies,  the  result  of 
many  concurrent  causes,  begins  to  disappear  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  a  wiser  penal  policy.  The  disproportion 
in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  is  becoming  less ;  violent 
crimes  annually  diminish,  and  as  civilization  spreads,  intem- 
perance, and  the  vulgar  vice  of  swearing,  become  un/aahion- 
Me,  The  newspaper  press,  the  organ  of  some  mischief,  has 
also  been  a  great  instrument  of  good  in  these  colonies. 
The  newspaper  is  the  moral  censor  as  well  as  the  political  intel- 
ligencer, the  theatrical  and  literary  critic  and  commercial  ad- 
reniser.  Above  all,  it  is  the  daily  letter,  the  reporter  from 
Home.  The  35, 000  inhabitants  of  this  new  colony  are  among 
the  most  national  and  loyal  of  British  subjects,  and  for  this 
pithy  reason,  that  tvro-thlrds  of  them  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  remainder,  chiefly  their  children, 
bora  in  Auitralla  Felix.  To  this  young  colony  Scotland  has 
•ent  upwards  of  4^000  eixiignmts«  and  Enghmd  10,000.    In 


these  colonies,  if  they  were  lei  alone,  the  words  *'  rriigloQS 
toleration"  would  soon  cease  to  have  a  meaning.  The 
Legislative  Council  wish  to  place  all  sects  and  creeds  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  would  give  even  the  Jews  their  share  of 
the  common  fond  raised  for  promoting  and  supporting  reli* 
gtous  institutions,  and  this  wlule  in  enlightened  England 
senators  are  gravely  demurring  on  Lord  John  Russell's  pro- 
position to  allow 

"  Fellows  who  wont  eat  ham  with  chicken 
Toglegislate  for  this  great  nation." 

There  is  no  predominant  Establuhment  in  Australia,  nor 
do  any  section  of  the  colonists  wish  for  any  ;  and  though  the 
Bishop  of  Australia  is  paid  out  of  the  colonial  revenues, 
from  which  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  also  have  an  allow- 
ance, it  was  an  advioe  of  Lord  Stanley  that  the  Bishop 
should  withdraw  from  the  Executive  Council,  which  he  did 
accordingly.  It  is  probable  that  no  Australuui  Bishop  will 
henceforth,  though  not  legally  disqualified,  iotermeddio  in 
public  affairs.  The  great  bulk  of  the  colonial  population  aro 
at  least  nominally  Episcopalian,  but  there  are  also  in  New 
South  Wales  a  Tory  large  body  of  Bomaa  Catholics,  recruited 
partly  by  Irish  emigration,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  tho 
convict  population. 

A  most  important  chapter,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  most 
important  of  the  volume,  discusses  the  advantages  and  draw- 
backs of  Australia  Felix  as  a  field  for  emigration.  Tlie  work 
also  contams  judicious  strictures  on  the  past  and  exiatini^ 
modes  of  colonisation,  and  throws  out  many  useful  sugges- 
tions in  various  subordinate  departments.  Of  the  educated 
classes,  possessed  of  some  capital.  Mr.  Weatgarth,  who  haa 
had  seven  years'  experience  in  Port  Philip,  would  aeem 
to  advise  no  one  to  emigrate  who  does  not  intend  at  once  to 
turn  sheep-farmer.  This  is  the  only  sure  card ;  nor  should 
the  capital  be  less  than  a  clear  £1000  to  commence  with. 
And  even  with  this,  no  one  must  expect  to  make  his  fortune 
at  once.    It  is  nK>st  vrisely  and  honestly  said— • 

"  The  hope  often  indulged  in  by  the  emigrant  of  the  mgid  ac- 
quireinent  of  fortune,  and  the  return  to  his  native  country  after  a 
short  interval  of  colonial  life,  is  in  general  a  complete  dduaion.  A 
few  individuals  have  indeed,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce, 
realized  considerable  wealth  within  a  brief  period ;  but  this  is  very 
far  from  being  a  common  case,  and  such  wealth  is  usually  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  others,  whom  the  commercial  wave,  in  its  retreat, 
has  left  in  proportionate  destitution.  The  principal  reoommenda- 
tion  of  Australia  is  the  drcumstance  that  steadiness  and  industry 
are  always  sure  of  some  sufficient  though  not  enomons  reward  ; 
and  that  diligence  and  talent  will  eventually,  and  within  a  model 
rate  compass  of  time,  succeed  in  acquiring  a  reasonable  competence. 
After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  the  feelings  and  associations  of  the 
emigrant  usually  begin  to  change.  Local  attachments  are  formed, 
which  gradually  divide  his  attention  with  the  cherished  remini. 
scences  of  his  native  country,  and  eventually  the  colony  »«'^nH>i 
the  character  of  his  home.  The  social  attractions  are  enhanced 
by  those  of  a  climate  more  grateful  to  most  constitutions  than  that 
of  Britain  ;  and  I  believe  that  few  who  have  resided  for  eight  or 
ten  years  in  South-eastern  Australia  are  ever  di^KMed  for  a  per- 
manent  return  to  the  knd  of  their  birth." 

We  might  go  much  &rther  in  exploration  tf  this  senaible 
and  weU-timed  work ;  but  those  very  deeply  interested  will 
study  its  contents  for  themselves,  and  to  other  naders  we 
have  suflSciently  done  our  duty  as  faithful  indkatort.  It 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  an  excellent  map  is  a 
useful  prefix  to  the  volume,  and  also  a  sort  of  directory  to 
the  squatters*  settlements,  which  will  be  conned  with  eome 
curiosity  and  amusement  by  those  who  like  to  trace  out  old 
acquaintances,  whether  under  a  cloud  or  In  tlie  Bush. 
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American  Litebature  has  been  long  a  ''mountain 
in  labour,"  and  nugbt  have  been  expected  to  bring 
forth  either  a  mouse  or  a  monster.  Many  will  deem 
the  mouse  aptly  typified  by  the  numerous  small 
poets  and  essayists  who  abound  in  that  country ;  and 
some  will  see  the  monster  in  the  strange,  eccentric, 
and  untameable  son  of  the  wilderness  before  us.  It 
is  not,  however,  in  this  light  that  we  regard  Emer- 
son. We  look  on  him  as  a  genuine  man,  whose 
mistakes  as  well  as  merits  unite  in  stamping  on  his 
character  the  ineffaceable  marks  of  sincerity,  digni- 
fied simplicity  and  independence,  as  well  as  of  a 
peculiar  and  powerful  genius. 

Elsewhere  we  hare  spoken  shortly,  but  sincerely, 
of  Emerson,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  egotism,  we 
must  say,  that  we  have  been  not  a  little  amused  at 
the  treatment  which  our  remarks  have  met  with 
from  the  press  of  America.     So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  periodicals  and  newspapers,  from  Baltimore  to 
Boston,  a  cry  of  universal  reprobation  has  assailed 
that  article.     It  has  fallen  between  two  stools — on 
the  one  hand,  Emerson's  detractors  are  furious  with 
us,  for  placing  him  at  the  head  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  so  far  they  are  right — though  a  most  na- 
tional writer,  to  American  literature  he  does  not 
belong.     He  is  among  them,  but  not  of  them — a 
separate  state,  which  no  Texas  negotiation  will  ever 
be  able  to  annex  to  their  territory.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  school  of  TranscendentaJists  contend  that 
we  do  him  less  than  justice,  that  our  lines  are  unable 
to  measure  or  to  hold  this  leviathan ;  and  the  opinion 
of  one  American  author  to  this  effect,  deeply  humili- 
ated us,  till  accidentally  falling  in  with  her  own  cri- 
ticisms, and  finding  that,  among  other  judgments  of 
the  same  kind,  she  preferred  Southey,  as  a  poet, 
to  Shelley,  we  were   not  a  little  comforted,  and 
began  to  think  that,  perhaps,  we  had  as  good  a 
right  to  think  and  speak  about  Emerson  ai  her- 
self.     ''  Verily,  a  prophet  hath  honour,  save  in 
his  own  country,  and  among  those    of  his  own 
house" — an  expression  containing  much  more  truth 
than  it  at  first  seems  to  imply  ;  for,  indeed,  the 
honour  given  in  one's  own  country  is    often    as 
worthless  as  the  neglect  or  abuse  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  well-known  French  adage,  the  vilest 
and  commonest  of  hero-worship  is  that  of  valets  and 
parasites,  who  measure  their  idol  by  the  standard  of 
his  superiority  to  their  own  littleness.     Hero- wor- 
ship), however,  even  in  its  worst  form,  is  preferable  to 
that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  pervades  much  of  the 
American  press  in  reference  to  Emerson,  which,  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  elicits  in  each  journal  a 
long  list  of  illustrious-obscure,  (like  a  shower  of  bats 
from  the  roof  of  a  bam  on  thfe  entrance  of  a  light,)  in 
its  judgment  superior  to  him — as  though  a  Cockney, 
insulted  by  a  panegyric  on  Carlyle,  as  one  of  the 
principal  literary  ornaments  of  London,  were  to  pro- 
duce and  parade  the  name  of  the  subordinate  scrib- 
blers in  the  Satmei,  Literary  Crozettej  &c.,  as  the 
genuine  galaxy  of  her  mental  firmament.    With 
occasional  ezoeptionB,  the  great  general  rule  is — ^ho w  I 
TOIi.  zv.— iro«  WBXk 


does  a  name  sound  afar  ? — does  it  return  upon  us 
from  the  horizon  ? — what  impression  docs  it  make 
upon  those  who,  unprejudiced  cither  for  or  against 
the  author  personally — uncircum scribed  by  clique  or 
coterie — ^unaltered  by  adverse,  unsoftoned  by  favour- 
able criticism,  have  fairly  brought  his  works  to  the 
test  of  their  own  true-feeling  and  true-telling  souls  ? 
This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  Emerson. 
To  him  Britain  is  beginning  to  requite  the  justice 
which  America,  to  her  honour,  first  awarded  to 
Carlyle.  Sincere  spirits,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, who  have,  many  of  them,  no  sympathy  with 
Emerson's  surmised  opinions,  delight,  nevertheless, 
to  do  him  honour,  as  an  earnest,  honest,  and  gifted 
man,  caught,  indeed,  and  struggling  in  a  most  alien 
element,  standing  almost  alone  in  a  mechanical 
country,  and  teaching  spiritual  truth  to  those  to 
whom  Mammon — not  Moses — ^has  become  the  law- 
giver, and  Cant — not  Christ — the  God,  but  as  yet 
faithful  to  the  mission  with  which  he  deems  himself 
to  be  fraught. 

Alike  careless  and  fearless  of  the  judgment  which 
may  be  passed  by  any  party  here  or  in  America,  on 
our  opinions,  we  propose  now  to  extend  our  former 
estimate  of  Emerson — an  estimate  which  has  at  once 
been  strengthened  and  modified  by  the  volume  of 
poems  he  has  recently  issued. 

And  first  of  his  little  volume  of  poems.     They  aro 
not  wholes,  but  extracts,  from  the  volume  of  his 
mind.     They  are,  as  he  truly  calls  some  of  them, 
*'  Woodnotes,"  as  beautiful,  changeful,  capricious, 
and  unfathomable  often,  as  the  song  of  the  birds. 
On  hearing  such  notes  we  sometimes  ask  ourselves, 
"  What  eays  that  song  which  has  lapped  us  in  such 
delicious  reverie,  and  made  us  almost  forget  the 
music  in  the  sweet  thoughts  which  are  suggested  by 
it?  "     Yain  the  question,  for  is  not  the  suggestion 
of  such  sweet  thoughts  saying  enough,  saying  all 
that  it  was  needed  to  say  ?     It  is  the  bird  that  speaks 
— our  own  soul  alone  can  furnish  the  interpreta« 
tion.    So  with  many  of  the  poems  of  Emerson.    They 
mean  absolutely  nothing — ^they  are  mere  nonsense- 
verses— except  to  those  who  have  learned  their  cypher, 
and  whose  heart  instinctively  dances  to  their  tune. 
It  is  often  a  wordless  music — a  wild  wailing  rhythm 
— a  sound  inexplicable  but  no  more  absurd  or  mean- 
ingless than  the  note  of  the  flute  or  the  thrill  of  the 
mountain  bagpipe.    Who  would,   or  who,  though 
willing,  could  translate  into  common,  into  all  lan- 
guage, that  train  of  thought  and  emotion,  long  as 
the  life  of  the  soul,  and  wide  as  the  curve  of  the 
sphere,  which  one  inarticulate  melody  can  awaken 
in  the  mind  ?    So  some  of  Emerson's  verses  float 
us   away,  listening    and  lost,  on  their  stream    of 
sound,  and  of  dim  suggestive  meaning.     Led  him- 
self, as  he  repeatedly  says,  "  as  far  as  the  incom- 
municable," he  leads  us  into  the  same  mystic  region, 
and  we  feel,  that  even  in  Nature  there  are  things 
unutterable,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  tongue 
of  man  to  ntter,  and  which  yet  are  real  as  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.     Coleridge  remarks,  that 
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wherever  you  find  a  sentence  mnftically  worded,  of 
tme  rhythm,  and  melody  in  the  words,  there  is 
something  deep  and  good  in  the  meaning  too.  Mere 
no-meaning  wiU  not  wed  with  sweet  sound.  We  do 
not  profess  to  he  in  the  secret  of  some  of  the  more 
mystic  poems  in  this  volame,  sach  as  *'  Uriel  *'  and 
the  ''Sphynx."  Nor  can  we  think  that  there  is 
moch  room  behind  the  mystic  screen — ^where  the 
poet  stands — ^between  his  song  and  the  ''OTersoul;" 
bat  we  are  ready  to  apply  the  old  Bocratic  rale  in 
his  behalf — what  we  understand  is  excellent,  what 
we  do  not  understand  is  likely  to  be  excellent  too. 

A  man  is  often  better  than  his  theory,  however 
good  and  comparatively  true  that  theory  be ;  and 
this  holds  especially  true  of  a  poet's  creed,  which, 
however  dry,  hard,  and  abstract,  flushes  into  beauty 
at  his  touch,  even  as  the  poet's  cottage  has  charms 
about  it,  which  are  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye  ; 
and  the  poet's  bride  is  often  by  him  prodigally 
clothed  with  beauties  which  niggard  nature  had 
denied  her.  What  Mr.  Emerson's  creed  is,  we 
honestly  say  we  do  not  know — ^that  all  we  can  confi- 
dently assert  concerning  it  is,  that  you  cannot  gather 
it  like  apples  into  baskets,  nor  grind  it  like  com  into 
provender,  nor  wind  and  unwind  it  like  a  hank  of 
yam,  nor  even  collect  it  like  sunlight  into  a  focus,  and 
analyse  it  into  prismatic  points,  whether  fire  or  seven 
— ^nor  inclose  it  within  all  the  vocabularies  of  all  ver- 
nacular tongues  ;  and  yet  that  it  is  not  so  bad  or  un- 
holy, but  that  in  his  mind.  Beauty  pitches  her  tents 
around  its  borders,  and  Wonder  looks  up  toward  it 
with  rapt  eye,  and  Song  tunes  sweet  melodies  in  its 
praise,  and  Love,  like  the  arms  of  a  child  seeking  to 
span  a  giant  oak,  seeks  to  draw  into  her  embrace  its 
immeasureable  vastness.  It  is  such  a  creed  as  a  man 
might  form  and  subscribe  in  a  dream,  and  when  he 
awoke  receive  a  gentle  shrift  from  wise  and  gentle 
confessors.  Why  criticise  or  condemn  the  long  noc- 
turnal reverie  of  a  poetic  mind,  seeking  to  impose  its 
soft  fantasy  apon  the  solid  and  stupendous  universe  ! 
We  will  pass  it  by  in  silence,  simply  retorting  the 
smile  with  which  he  regards  our  sterner  theories,  as 
we  watch  him  weaving  his  network  of  cobweb  around 
the  limbs  of  the  "  Sphynz,"  and  deeming  that  he  has 
her  £Mt. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  great  fault  of  Emerson.  Ho 
has  a  penchant  for  framing  brain-webs  of  aU  sorts 
and  sizes  ;  and  because  they  hang  beautifully  in  the 
sunbeam,  and  wave  gracefully  in  the  breeze,  and  are 
to  his  eye  peopled  with  a  fairy  race,  he  deems 
them  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  we  verily  believe 
would  mount  the  scaffold,  if  requisite,  for  the  wildest 
day-dream  that  ever  crossed  his  soul  among  the 
woods.  It  was  for  visions  as  palpable  as  the  sun 
that  the  ancient  prophets  sacrificed  or  perilled  their 
lives.  It  was  for  facts  of  which  their  own  eyes  and 
ears  were  cognisant  that  the  apostles  of  the  Lamb 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  It  was  not  till 
this  age  that  "  Cloudland,"  nay,  dreamland — dim- 
mer still — ^have  sent  forth  their  missionary  to  testify, 
with  rapt  look,  and  face  inflamed,  and  surging  elo- 
quence^ his  belief  in  the  shadows  of  his  own  thoughts. 

Emerson,  coming  down  among  men  from  his 
mystic  altitudes,  reminds  us  irresistibly  at  times  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  his  grey  beard  and  rusty  fire- 
locki  deseouding  the  CatskiU  mountains,  from  his 


sleep  of  a  hundred  yean.  A  dim,  deepy  atmo- 
sphere hangs  around  him.  All  things  have  an  un- 
real appearance.  Men  seem  like  trees  walking. 
Of  his  own  identity,  he  is  by  no  means  certain. 
As  in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  san  and  the 
moon  seem  to  have  interchanged  places ;  and  yet, 
arrived  at  his  native  village,  he  (not  exactly  like 
honest  Rip)  sets  up  a  grocer's  shop,  and  sells,  not 
the  mystic  draught  of  the  mountain,  but  often  the 
merest  commonplace  preparations  of  an  antiquated 
morality. 

Id  fact,  nothing  is  more  astounding  abont  this 
writer  than  the  mingled  originality  and  triteness  of 
his  matter.  Now  he  speaks  as  if  from  inmost  com- 
munion with  the  soul  of  being ;  Nature  seems  relieved 
of  a  deep  burden  which  had  long  lain  on  her  bosom, 
when  some  of  his  oraeiilar  words  are  uttered  ;  and 
now  it  is  as  if  the  throat  of  the  thunder  had  an- 
nounced the  rule  of  three — as  if  the  old  silence  had 
been  broken,  to  enunciate  some  truism  which  every 
schoolboy  had  long  ago  recorded  in  his  copy-book. 
The  "  Essay  on  Compensation,"  for  example,  proves 
most  triumphantly  that  vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  its  own  reward  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to 
show  that  vice  is  its  own  onltf  punishment,  and 
virtue  its  own  onb/  reward,  it  signally  fails.  The 
truth,  indeed,  is  this — vice  docs  punish,  and  terribly 
punish,  its  victims,  but  who  is  to  punish  vice  ?  How 
is  it  to  be  gibbetted  for  the  warning  of  the  moral 
universe  ?  Can  a  mere  under-current  of  present 
punishment  be  sufficient  for  this,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  great  general  commonweiilth  in  the  uni- 
verse at  all  ?  Must  it  not  receive,  as  the  voluntary 
act  of  responsible  agents,  some  public  and  final 
rebuke  ?  The  compensation  which  it  at  present  ob- 
tains  is  but  comparatively  a  course  of  private  teach- 
ing ;  and  does  not  the  fact,  that  it  is  on  the  wholo 
unsuccessful,  create  a  necessity  for  a  more  public, 
strict,  and  effectual  reckoning  and  instruction  ? 

Thus,  what  is  true  in  this  celebrated  essay,  is  not 
new  ;  and  what  is  new,  is  not  true.  This  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  manner  of  Mr.  Emerson.  To  an 
egregious  truism  he  sometimes  suddenly  appends  a 
paradox  as  egregious.  Like  a  stolid  or  a  sly  ser- 
vant  at  the  door  of  a  drawing-room,  he  calls  out  the 
names  of  an  old  respected  guest,  and  of  an  intruding^ 
and  presumptuous  charlatan,  so  quickly  and  so  close 
together,  that  they  appear  to  the  company  to  enter 
as  a  friendly  pair.  Of  intentional  deception  on  such, 
matters,  we  cheerfully  and  at  once  acquit  him  ;  but 
to  his  eye,  emerging  from  the  strange  dreamy 
abnormal  regions  in  which  ho  has  dwelt  so  long,  old 
things  appear  new,  and  things  new  to  very  crudity 
appear  stamped  with  the  authority,  and  covered  with 
the  hoary  grandeur  of  age. 

Emerson's  object  of  worship  has  been  by  many 
called  nature— it  is,  in  reality,  man  ;  but  by  man» 
in  his  dark  ambiguities  and  inconsistencies,  repelled, 
he  has  turned  round  and  sought  to  see  his  face  exhi- 
bited  in  the  reflector  of  nature.  It  is  man  whom  ho 
seeks  everywhere  in  the  creation.  In  pursuit  of  an 
ideal  of  man,  he  runs  up  the  midnight  winds  of  the 
forest  and  questions  every  star  of  the  sky.  To  gain 
some  authentic  tidings  of  man's  origin — his  nature — 
past  and  future  history — he  listens  with  patient  ear 
to  the  songs  of  birds — the  wail  of  torrents — as  if 
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eaeh  tmallesi  targe  of  air  were  vhiflpering,  could  he 
but  eateh  the  meaning,  about  man.  He  feehi  that 
every  enigma  runs  into  the  great  enigma— what  is 
man  ?  and  that  if  he  could  but  unlock  his  own  heart, 
the  key  of  the  universe  were  found.  Perhaps 
nature,  in  some  benignant  or  unguarded  hour,  will 
tell  him  where  that  key  was  lost !  At  all  evenU,  he 
will  persist  in  believing  that  the  creation  is  a  vast 
symbol  of  man  ;  that  every  tree  and  blade  of  grass 
is  somehow  cognate  with  his  nature,  and  significant 
of  his  destiny  ;  and  that  the  remotest  stars  are  only 
the  distant  perspective  of  that  picture  of  which  he  is 
the  central  figure. 

It  is  this  which  so  beautifies  nature  to  his  eye— - 
that  gives  him  more  than  an  organic  or  associated 
pleasure  in  its  forms— «nd  renders  it  to  him,  not  so 
much  an  object  of  love  or  of  admiration,  as  of  ardent 
study.  To  many,  nature  is  but  the  face  of  a  great 
doll — a  weU-painted  insipidity  ;  to  Emerson,  it  has 
sculptured  on  it  an  unknown  but  mighty  language, 
which  he  hopes  yet  to  decipher.  Could  he  but  un- 
derstand its  alphabet  ! — could  he  ho^  e«cqrately 
spell  out  one  of  its  glorious  syllables  I  I9  the.light 
of  that  flashing  syllable,  he  would  appear  to  hwlself 
discovered,  explained  ;  and  thu^,.  onoe  for  all,  would 
be  read  the  riddle  of  the  world  ; 

This,  too,  prevents  hisintereourse  with  nature  from 
becoming  either  tedious  or  melancholy.  Nature,  to 
most,  is  a  gloomy  companion.  Sometimes  they  are 
tired  of  it — ^moro  frequently  they  ai'o  terrified. 
'*  What  does  all  this  mean?  what  would  all  this 
teach  us  ?  what  would  those  frowning  schoolmasters 
of  mountains  have  us  to  do,  or  learn  V*  are  ques- 
tions which,  though  not  presented  in  fonn,  are  felt 
in  reality,  and  which  clear,  as  by  a  whip  of  small 
cords,  the  desecrated  temple  of  nature.  A  few, 
indeed,  are  still  left  standing  in  the  midst  alone ! 
And  among  those  few  is  Emerson,  who  is  recouped 
to  remain,  chiefly  through  the  hope  and  the  desire 
of  attaining  one  day  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
nature's  silent  cypher,  and  more  entire  communion 
with  nature's  secret  soul.  Like  an  enthusiastic 
boy  clasping  a  Homer's  Iliad,  and  saying,  "  IjBhaU 
yet  be  able  to  understand  this,"  does  he  seem  to  say, 
'*  Dear  are  ye  to  me,  Monadnoc  and  Agiochook,  dear 
ye  AUeganies  and  Niagaras,  because  I  yet  hope  (or 
at  least  those  may  1m^  who  are  to  follow  me)  te 
unfix  your  clasps  of  iron— ^to  wppol  your  sheets  of 
adamant — to  deliver  the  giant  truths  that  axe 
buried  and  struggling  below  you — to  arrest  in  human 
speech  the  accents  of  your  vague  and  tumultuous 
thunder." 

As  it  is,  his  converse  with  creation  is  intimate  and 
endearing.  *'  Passing  over  a  bare  common,  amid 
snow  puddles^  he  almost  fears  to  say  how  glad  he 
is."  He  seems  (particularly  in  his  *' Woodnotes")  an 
inspired  tree,  his  veins  full  of  sap  instead  of  blood ; 
and  yon  take  up  his  volume  of  poems,  dad  as  it  is 
in  green,  and  smell  to  it  as  to  a  fresh  leaf.  He  is 
like  the  shepherd  (in  Johnson's  fine  fiskble)  amonur 
the  Carpathian  rocks,  who  understood  the  language 
of  the  vultures  ;  the  sounds— hew  manifold— of  the 
American  forest  say  to  his  pw*ged  ear  what  they 
say  to  few  others,  and  what  even  hiA  language  is 
unable  fully  to  express. 

Akin  ta  ihia  paasioB^  love  ef  nAtve  h  esd 


main  error  in  IbnArcon's  syttam.  Beoaiuie  natttre 
consoles  and  satisfies  him,  he  would  preach  it  as  a 
healing  influence  of  nniverscd  efficacy.  He  would  send 
man  to  the  fields  and  woods  to  leam  instruction  and 
get  cured  of  his  many  wounds.  These  are  the  airy 
academies  which  he  recommends.  But,  alas  I  how 
few  can  act  upcm  the  recommendation!  Hew  few 
entertain  a  genuine  love  for  nature  I  Man,  through 
his  unhappy  wanderings,  has  been  sq^arated,  nay, 
divorced,  from  what  was  originally  his  pnre  and 
beautiful  bride— the  universe.  No  one  iSseU  this 
more  than  Emerson,  or  has  mourned  it  in  language 
more  plaintive^  Bat  why  will  he  persist  in  pre- 
scribing nature  as  a  panacea  to  those  who^  by  his 
own  showing,  are  incapable  ol  apprehending  its 
virtue?  They  are  damonring  for  bread,  and  he  would 
give  them  rocks  and  ruins.  We  hold  that  between 
man  and  nature  there  is  a  goli,  which  nothing  but  a 
vital  change  upon  his  character,  circumstances,  and 
habits  can  fiU  up.  Ere  applying  the  medicine  yon 
must  surely  premise  the  month.  Man,  as  a  coUce^ 
tive  being,  has  little  perception  of  the  beauty,  and 
none  of  the  high  spiritual  meaning  of  eretttioa. 
And  ad  well  teach  the  blind  religion  through  the 
avenue  of  tiba  eye  as  teaoh  average  man  truth  or 
hope,  or  fisith  or  parity,  throuj^  a  nature,  amid 
which  he  dwells  an  alien  and  an  enemy. 

On  no  subject  is  there  so  much  pretended,  and  en 
none  so  iittle  real  feeling,  as  in  reference  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  We  do  not  i^nde  merely  to  the 
trash  which  professed  authors,  like  even  Didcens, 
indite,  when,  against  the  grain,  it  is  their  cue  to 
fall  into  raptures  with  Niagara^  or  the  soeaery  of 
the  Eternal  City,  bnt  to  the  experiences  of  every-day 
life.  How  often  have  we  travelled  with  parties  of 
pleasure  (as  they  axe  called)  whose  faces,  after  the 
first  burst  of  animal  excitement,  produced  by  fresh 
air  and  society,  had  subsided,  it  was  impostibie  to 
contemplate  without  a  mixture  of  ludicrous  and 
melanchdy  emotionA,  Besides,  here  and  there,  a 
young  gentleman,  with  elevated  eyebrow,  and  con- 
ceited sidelook,  spontng  poetry  ;  and  a  few  young 
ladies  leokiog  intensely  sentimental  during  the 
spoutation  ;  the  majority  exhibited,  so  far  as  plea- 
sure was  concerned,  an  absolute  blank— weariness, 
disgust,  insipid  disregard,  or  positive  aversion,  to  all 
the  grander  featnrea  ef  the  scenery,  were  the  general 
feelings  visible.  8till  more  detestable  wera  their 
oeeasional  exclamations  of  forced  admiration,  nearly 
aa  doqoent,  but  not  so  sincere,  as  the  enthusiasm  of 
porkers  over  their  provender.  And  how  qnfekiy 
did  a  starveling  Jest,  or  a  wretd^ed  pan,  jerk  them 
down  from  their  altitudes  to  a  mere  congenial 
region!  A  doMe  ttUmidrt  told  better  than  the 
sight  of  a  btforked  Grampian.  The  peppling  of  a 
cork  was  finer  music  than  the  roar  of  a  eataraot. 
A  silly  fliitation  among  the  haiel-bushei  was  fet 
more  memorable  than  the  sudden  |^eam  of  a  blue 
lake  flashing  through  the  umbrage  like  another 
morning.  And  when  the  day  was  over,  and  th» 
party  were  returning  homewards,  it  was  dismal, 
amid  the  deepening  shadows  of  earth  and  the  thiek* 
ening  glories  of  the  sky,  to  witness  the  jaded  looks, 
the  ei^austed  q»irits,  the  emptied  hearts  and  souls 
of  those  vein  flutterers  about  nature,  whom  the 
mi^ty  mother  had  amnsed  hendl  witili  tiring  and 
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tormenting,  instead  of  nnbaring  to  them  her  naked 
loveliness,  or  hinting  to  them  one  of  the  smallest 
secrets  of  her  inmost  soul.  Specimens  these  of 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  parties  of  pleasure,  which 
fashion  is  yearly  stranding  upon  the  shores  of  nature 
— ^to  them  an  inhospitable  coast — and  proofs,  that 
man,  as  a  species,  must  grow,  and  perhaps  grow  for 
ages,  ere  he  he  fit,  even  "  on  tiptoe  standing,"  to  be 
on  a  level  with  that  "  house  not  made  with  hands," 
of  which  he  is  now  the  unworthy  tenant.  Surely 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  an  appliance  too  refined 
for  the  present  coarse  complaints  of  degraded  hu- 
manity, which  a  fiercer  caustic  must  cure. 

Emerson  may  be  denominated  emphatically  the 
man  of  contrasts.  At  times  he  is,  we  have  seen,  the 
most  commonplace,  at  other  times  the  most  para- 
doxical of  thinkers.  So  is  he  at  once  one  of  the 
clearest  and  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  writers.  Ho 
is  seldom  muddy ;  but  either  transparent  as  crys- 
tal or  utterly  opaque.  He  sprinkles  sentences  (as 
divines  do  scripture  quotations)  upon  his  page,  which 
are  not  only  clear,  but  cast,  like  glow-worms,  a  far 
and  fairy  light  around  them.  At  other  times  he 
scatters  a  shower  of  paragraphs,  which  lie,  like  elf- 
knots,  insulated  and  insoluble.  Hence  reading  him 
has  the  stimulus  of  a  walk  amid  the  interchanging 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  woods,  or  it  is  like 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  somewhat  like  the  un- 
learned reader  of  Howe  and  Baxter  when  he  comes 
upon  their  Latin  and  Greek  quotations.  You  skip 
or  bolt  his  bits  of  mysticism,  and  pass  on  with 
greater  gusto  to  the  clear  and  the  open.  Whether 
there  be  degrees  in  biblical  inspiration  or  not,  there 
are  degrees  in  his.  Now  he  rays  out  light,  and  now, 
like  a  black  star,  he  deluges  us  with  darkness.  The 
explanation  of  all  this  lies,  we  think,  here — Emer- 
son has  naturally  a  poetic  and  practical,  not  a  philo- 
sophic or  subtle  mind ;  he  has  subjected  himself,  how- 
ever, to  philosophic  culture,  with  much  care,  but 
with  partial  success  ;  when  he  speaks  directly  from 
his  own  mind,  his  utterances  are  vivid  to  very  bril- 
liance ;  when  he  speaks  from  recollection  of  his 
teachers,  they  are  exceedingly  perplexed  and  ob- 
scure. 

.  He  is  certainly,  apart  altogether  firom  his  verse, 
the  truest  poet  America  has  produced.  He  has 
looked  immediately,  and  through  no  foreign  medium, 
at  the  poetical  elements  which  he  found  lying  around 
him.  He  has  ''  staid  at  home  with  the  soul,"  leav- 
ing others  to  gad  abroad  in  search  of  an  artificial 
and  imperfect  inspiration.  He  has  said,  **\i  the 
spirit  of  poetry  chooses  to  descend  upon  me  as  I 
stand  still,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  I  will  not  go  a  step  out 
of  my  road  in  search  of  it ;  here,  on  this  rugged  soil 
of  Massachussetts,  I  take  my  stand,  baring  my  brow 
in  the  breeze  of  my  own  country,  and  invoking  the 
genius  of  my  own  woods. "  Nor  has  he  invoked  it  in 
vain.  Words,  which  are  pictures — sounds,  which  are 
song — snatches  of  a  deep  woodland  melody — jubilant 
raptures  in  praise  of  nature,  reminding  you  afar  off 
of  those  old  Hebrew  hymns  which,  paired  to  the 
timbrel  or  the  clash  of  cymbals,  rose  like  the  cries  of 
some  great  victory  to  heaven — are  given  to  Emerson 
at  his  pleasure.  His  prose  is  not  upon  occasion,  and 
elaborately  dyed  with  poetic  hues,  but  wears  them 
ever  about  it  on  its  way»  which  is  a  winged  way,  not 


along  the  earth,  but  through  the  high  and  liquid  air. 
Why  should  a  man  like  this  write  verse  ?  Does  he 
think  that  truth,  like  sheep,  requires  a  bell  round  its 
neck,  ere  it  be  permitted  to  go  abroad  ?  Have  his 
thoughts  risen  irresistibly  above  the  reaches  of  proses 
and  voluntarily  moved  into  luarmonious  numbers  ?  Does 
he  mean  to  abandon — or  could  he,  without  romorso 
— ^that  wondrous  proso  style  of  his,  combining  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  Addison  with  the  force  of  Car- 
lyle  ?  Is  he  impatient  to  have  his  verses  set  to 
music,  and  sung  in  the  streets  or  in  tho  drawin^r. 
rooms  ?  Let  him  be  assured  that,  exquisite  as  many 
of  his  poems  are,  his  other  writings  are  a  truer  and 
richer  voice,  their  short  and  mellow  sentences  mov- 
ing to  the  breath  of  his  spirit  as  mnsioally  aa  tho 
pinecones  to  the  breeze. 

In  calling  him  the  truest  poet  of  America,  we  are 
not  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  Longfellow.  His  "  Ex- 
celsior "  goes  up,  like  one  of  those  gods  who  left  the 
earth  when  man  fell — with  such  mournful  dignity 
and  lingering  step  docs  the  hero  and  does  the  poem 
ascend.  Poor  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Lynn — that 
brave,  gifted  spirit,  of  whom  America  was  not 
worthy — died  singing  "  Excelsior"  to  his  children. 
"Hyperion,"  again,  is  a  prose  poem  (such  as,  lon*7o 
intervallo,  we  hope  ourselves  one  day  to  execute),  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  progress  of  an  ardent  soul, 
moving,  "  Hyperion -like,  on  high."  It  is  written 
with  infinite  grace  and  beauty,  a  play  of  fancy  which 
is  wonderful,  and  in  a  style  which — ^lingering,  paus« 
ing,  rushing,  sleeping,  or  sounding  on— can  be  likened 
to  nothinsT  save  a  river  or  a  breeze.  But  in  two 
points  we  deem  Emerson  superior  to  Longfellow — - 
in  originality,  and  in  nationality — ^two  points  which, 
indeed,  run  into  one.  Longfellow  is  rather  a  Ger* 
man  than  an  American.  He  is  Jean  Paul,  with  tho 
madcap  and  the  creative  elements  omitted.  His 
fancy  is  richer  than  his  imagination  is  powerfiii. 
Emerson,  on  the  contrary,  has  grafted  his  (German- 
ism upon  a  strong  gnarled  ti'unk  of  aboriginal  power, 
and  his  mind  is  often  intuitive  into  principles,  as 
well  as  fermenting  with  golden  imagery. 

When  we  take  into  account  this  author's  poetic 
tendencies  and  idealistic  training,  we  are  astonished 
that  he  should  be  often  the  most  practical  of  moral- 
ists. And  yet  so  it  is.  His  refined  theories  fre- 
quently bend  down  like  rainbows,  and  rest  their 
bases  on  earth.  He  often  seeks  to  translate  trans- 
cendental truth  into  life  and  action.  Himself  may 
be  standing  still,  but  it  is  as  a  cannon  stands  still ; 
his  words  are  careering  over  the  world,  calling  on 
men  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  as  well  as  diligent  in 
business.  There  is  something  at  times  almost  laugh- 
able in  the  sight  of  this  man  living  <<  collaterally  or 
aside" — this  quiet,  wrapt  mystic  standing  with 
folded  arms,  like  a  second  Simon  Stylites,  and  yet 
preaching  motion,  progress — fervent  motion,  per- 
petual kindling  progress  to  all  around  him.  Motion- 
less as  a  finger-post,  he,  like  it,  shows  the  way  on- 
wards to  all  passers-by.  He  is,  in  this  respect,  very 
unlike  Wordsworth,  who  would  protect  the  quiet  of 
his  fields  as  carefully  as  that  of  his  family  vault,  or 
as  the  peace  of  his  own  heart ;  who,  in  love  for  calm, 
would  almost  prefer  pacing  the  silent  streets  of  a  city 
of  the  plague  to  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
London,  and  who  hates  each  railway  as  if,  to  uae  tho 
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scripture  allufiion,  its  foundation  were  laid  on  his 
firsUborn,  and  its  terminus  were  set  up  oyer  the 
grave  of  his  youngest  child.  Emerson,  standing  on 
the  shore,  blesses  the  steamers  that  are  sweeping 
past,  and  cries, ''  Sweep  on  to  your  destination  with 
your  freightage  of  busy  thoughts  and  throbbing  pur- 
poses, and,  as  you  pass,  churn  up  the  waters  into 
poetry ;"  perched  on  Monadnoc,  he  seems  to  point 
a  path  into  the  cloudland  of  the  future  for  the  rush- 
ing railway  train,  which  afifects  him  not  with  fear, 
but  with  hope,  for  he  looks  on  the  machinery  of  this 
age  as  a  great  scheme  of  conductors,  lying  spread 
and  ready  for  the  nobler  influences  of  a  coming 
period.  He  feels  that  the  real  truth  is  this :  railways 
have  not  desecrated  Nature,  but  have  left  man 
behind,  and  it  were  well  that  man's  spiritual  should 
overtake  his  physical  progress. 

The  great  lessons  of  a  practical  kind  which  Emer- 
son teaches,  or  tries  to  teach  his  countrymen,  are 
faith,  hope,  charity,  and  self-reliance.  He  does  not 
need  to  teach  them  the  cheap  virtues  of  industry  and 
attention  to  their  own  interest ;  certain  distinctions 
between  meum  and  tuum,  right  and  wrong,  even  he 
has  failed  to  impress  upon  their  apprehension.  But 
he  has  been  unwearied  in  urging  them  to  faith — in 
other  words,  to  realise,  above  the  details  of  life,  its 
intrinsic  worth  and  grandeur  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  divine  laws,  controlling  and  animat- 
ing it  all ;  to  hope  in  the  existence  of  an  advance  as 
certain  as  the  motion  of  the  globe  (a  feeling  this 
which  we  notice  with  pleasure  to  be  growing  in  his 
writings)  ;  to  love,  as  the  mother  of  that  milder  day 
which  he  expects  and  prophesies;  and  to  self-reliance, 
as  the  strong  girdle  of  a  nation's,  as  well  as  of  an 
individual's  loins,  without  which  both  are  **  weak  as 
is  a  breaking  wave." 

To  a  country  like  America,  whose  dependence  upon 
Britain  too  often  reminds  us  of  an  upstart  hanging 
heavily,  yet  with  an  air  of  insolent  carelessness,  upon 
the  arm  of  a  superior,  of  what  use  might  the  latter 
lesson  be  ?  '*  Trust  thyself.  Cut  a  strong  oaken 
staff  from  thine  own  woods,  and  rest  sturdily,  like  a 
woodland  giant,  upon  it.  Give  over  stealing  from  and 
then  abusing  the  old  country.  KUl  and  eat  thine 
own  mutton,  instead  of  living  on  rotten  imported 
fricassees.  Aspire  to  originality  in  something  else 
than  national  faults,  insolences,  and  brutalities.  Dare 
to  be  true,  honest — ^Uiyself,  indeed,  a  new  country — 
and  the  Great  Spirit,  who  loved  thee  in  thy  shaggy 
primeval  mantle,  will  love  thee  still,  and  breathe  on 
thee  a  breath  of  his  old  inspiration."  .  Thus,  substan- 
tially, in  a  thousand  places,  does  Emerson  preach  to 
his  native  country. 

In  judging,  whether  of  his  faults  or  merits,  we 
ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  what  is  his  real  posi- 
tions-he was,  and  shall  soon  return  to  be— a  recluse. 
He  has  voluntarily  retired  from  society.  Like  the 
knights  of  old,  who  left  the  society  of  their  mistresses 
to  meditate  in  solitary  places  upon  their  charms,  he, 
in  love  to  man,  has  left  him,  and  muses  alone  upon 
his  character  and  destiny.  His  is  not  the  savage 
grumbling  retreat  of  a  Black  Dwarf,  nor  the  Par- 
thian flight  of  a  Byron,  nor  the  forced  expulsion  of  a 
Shelley,  who,  seeking  to  clasp  all  men  to  his  warm 
bosom,  was  with  loud  outcries  repelled,  and  ran, 
flhrieUngy  into  solitude — ^it  has  beoA  a  quiet>  deli- 


berate, dignified  withdrawal.  He  has  said,  ''  If  I 
leave  you,  I  shall,  perchaoce,  be  better  able  to  con- 
tinue to  love  you — and  plerhaps,  too,  better  able  to 
understand  you— 4md  perhaps,  above  aU,  better  able 
to  profit  you."  And  so  the  refined  philanthropist 
has  gone  away  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy,  among  the  blackberry  vfnes,  or  by  the  "  leo- 
pard-coloured riUs,"  or  up  the  long  dim  vistas  of  the 
forest  glades.  A  healthier  and  happier  Cowper,  his 
retreat  made,  at  the  time,  as  little  noise  as  that  of 
the  solitary  of  Olney.  Huge,  howling  London  knew 
not  that  one,  soon  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  that 
age,  and  the  most  powerful  satirist  of  its  own  vices, 
was  leaving  for  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor, 
timid  hypochondriac.  None  cried  **  stole  away  "  to 
this  wounded  hare.  So  Boston  nor  New  England 
imagined  that  their  finest  spirit  had  forsaken  his 
chapel  for  the  cathedral  of  the  woods— and  they 
would  have  laughed  you  to  scorn  had  you  told  them  so. 
In  this  capacity  of  recluse  he  has  conducted  him- 
self in  a  way  woribhy  of  the  voice  which  came  to  him 
firom  the  heart  of  the  forest,  saying,  **  Come  hither 
and  I  will  show  thee  a  thing."  By  exercise  and 
stem  study  he  has  conquered  that  tendency  to  aim- 
less and  indolent  reverie,  which  is  so  apt  to  assail 
thinking  men  in  solitude.  By  the  practice  of  bodily 
temperance  and  mental  hope,  he  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, evaded  the  gloom  of  vexing  thoughts  and  im- 
portunate cravings.  His  mind  has,  "  like  a  melon/* 
expanded  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Tho  outward  forms  of  sky  and  oarth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed ; 

And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  como  to  him  in  solitude,** 

Still  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  entirely  escaped 
the  drawbacks  to  which  the  recluse  is  subject.  He 
has  been  living  in  a  world  of  his  own — he  has  been 
more  conversant  with  principles  than  with  facts — and 
more  with  dreams  than  either.  His  writing  some- 
times wants  the  edge  and  point  which  can  be  gained 
only  by  rough  contact  with  the  world ;  as  it  is,  it  is 
often  rather  an  inarticulate  murmur  as  of  a  brook 
careless  whether  it  bo  heard  or  understood,  or  not, 
than  the  sharp  voice  of  a  living  man.  He  has  con- 
tracted, too,  some  pet  prejudices  and  crotchets,  which 
he  values  beyond  their  proper  worth.  Perhaps,  also, 
like  most  solitaries,  he  has  formed  and  nursed  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  himself  and  his  mission.  In 
despite  to  the  current  of  general  opinion,  he  sometimes 
throws  in  rugged  and  crude  absurdities,  which  havB 
como  from  some  other  source  than  of  the  "  Oversoul.'* 
And,  altogether,  through  the  mist  of  the  sweet  vision, 
which  seems  the  permanent  abode  of  his  own  mind 
he  has  but  imperfect  glimpses  of  the  depth  and  inten- 
sity of  that  human  misery,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  human  life. 

There  is  another  subject  where,  we  humbly  think, 
his  views  are  still  more  egregiously  in  error.  Wo 
refer  to  human  guilt.  We  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  this 
dark  topic  may  be  a  theme  of  gratulation.  But  wo 
deem  him  premature  and  presumptuous  in  imagining 
that  ho  has  already  reached  that  high  angle  of  vision. 
If  Foster's  discoloured  sight,  on  the  one  hand,  gave 
*•  Hell  a  murkier  gloom,"  and  made  sin  yet  uglier 
than  it  is,  Emerson  refiaos  it  away  to  nothing,  and 
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xeally  MeniB  to  regard  the  evil  oomoiitted  by  man  hi 
preeiflflly  the  lame  light  as  the  canning  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  Who  has 
anointed  his  eyes  with  eyo-8al?e,  so  that  he  can 
look  complacently,  and  with  incipient  praise  on  his 
lips,  npon  the  loathsome  shapes  of  human  depravity  ? 
What  C^enins  of  the  western  mountains  has  taken 
him  to  an  elevation,  whence  the  mass  of  man's 
wickedness,  oommnnicating  with  hell,  and  growing 
up  toward  retribation,  appears  bat  a  molehill,  agree^ 
ably  diversifying  the  monotony  of  this  world's  land- 
scape? The  sun  may,  with  his  bnming  lips,  kiss 
and  gild  pollution,  and  remain  pure ;  but  that  human 
•pirit  ought  to  be  supernal  which  can  touch  and  toy 
with  sin.  And  if,  in  his  vision  of  the  world,  there 
be  hardy  room  for  guilt,  where  is  there  space  left 
or  required  for  atonement  f 

It  was  once  remarked  to  as  of  John  Foster,  **  pity 
but  he  had  been  a  wickeder  man."  The  meaning 
of  which  strange  expression  was  this — ^pity  but  that, 
instead  of  standing  at  such  an  aastM«  distance  firom 
human  frailty,  he  had  come  nearer  it,  and  in  a 
larger  measure  partaken  of  it  himself ;  for,  in  this 
case,  his  conceptions  of  it  would  have  been  juster, 
mellower,  and  less  terribly  harsh.  Without  folly 
coinciding  with  this  sentiment,  we  may  parallel  it 
by  saying,  pity  almost  bat  Emerson  had  been  a 
worse  and  an  unhappier  man ;  for  thus  might  he 
have  ^t  more  of  the  evil  of  depravity,  from  its  re- 
morse and  its  retribution,  and  been  enabled  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency,  which  evidently  exists  in  his 
sanguine  temperament,  to  undeirate  its  virulence. 

Like  every  really  original  mind,  Emerson  has 
been  frequently  subjected  to  and  injured  by  com- 
parison with  others.  Because  he  bears  certain 
general  resemblances  to  others,  he  must  be  their 
imitator  or  feebler  alias.  Because  he  is  as  tall  as  one 
or  two  reputed  giants,  be  must  be  of  their  progeny  ! 
He  has  been  called,  accordingly,  the  American 
Montaigne»-4he  American  Oarlyle-Haay,  a  ''  Yan- 
kee pocket  edition  of  Carlyle.''  Unfortunate 
America  I  It  has  been  so  long  the  land  of  mocking 
birds,  that  when  an  eagle  of  Jove  at  last  appears, 
he  must  have  imported  his  scream,  and  borrowed 
the  wild  lustre  of  his  eye  !  A  great  original  stand- 
ing up  in  an  imitative  country  looks  so  sudden  and 
40  strange,  that  men  at  first  conceive  him  a  forced 
and  foreign  producti<m.  We  will,  on  the  contrary,  cling 
to  our  belief,  that  Emerson  is  himself,  and  no  other; 
and  has  learned  that  piercing  yet  musical  note  to 
which  nations  are  beginning  to  listen,  directly  from 
the  £»ntal  source  of  all  melody.  We  are  sure  that  he 
would  rather  be  an  owl,  hooting  his  own  hideous 
monotone,  than  the  most  accomplished  of  the  imita- 
tive race  of  mocking  birds  or  parrots. 

We  think  that  we  can  observe  in  many  of  Emer- 
son's later  essays,  and  in  some  of  his  poems,  symp- 
toms of  deepening  obscurity ;  the  twilight  of  his 
thought  seems  rushing  down  into  night.  His 
utterances  are  becoming  vaguer  and  more  elabo- 
xately  oracular.  He  is  dealing  in  deliberate  puzzles 
-—through  the  breaks  in  the  dark  forest  of  his  page 
you  see  his  mind  in  Ml  retreat  toward  some  remoter 
Cimmerian  gloom.  That  retreat  we  would  arrest  if 
we  coidd,  for  we  are  afraid  that  those  who  will 
Mlow  him  thiUier  wiU  be  fow  and  far  between. 


Since  he  has  gathered  a  large  body  of  eMMtHek 
disciples,  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  to  instruct,  instead 
of  perplexing  and  bewildering  them. 

Of  Emerson's  history  we  have  little  to  tell.  He 
was  one  of  several  brothers — all  men  of  promise  and 
genius — ^who  died  early,  and  whose  loss,  in  one  of 
his  little  poems,  he  deplores,  as  the  **  strong  star- 
bright  companions"  of  his  youth.  He  officiated  for 
some  time  as  a  clergyman  in  Boston.  An  American 
gentleman,  who  attended  his  chapel,  gave  us  lately 
a  few  particulars  about  his  ministry.  Noted  for  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  the  strictness  of  his 
morals,  and  attention  to  his  duties,  he  became,  on 
these  accounts,  the  idol  of  bis  congregation.  His 
preaching,  however,  was  not  generally  popular,  nor 
did  it  deserve  to  be.  Our  informant  declaied,  that 
while  Dr.  Channing  was  the  most,  Emerson  was  the 
least,  popular  minister  in  Boston,  and  confessed 
that  he  never  heard  him  preach  a  first-rate  sermon 
till  his  last,  in  which  he  informed  his  congregation 
Ihat  he  could  conscientiously  preach  to  them  no 
more.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  resignation  was 
his  adoption  of  some  peculiar  views  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  reality,  however,  the  pulpit  was  not  his 
pride  of  place.  Its  circle  not  only  confined  his  body, 
but  restricted  his  soul.  He  preferred  rather  to  stray 
to  and  fro  along  the  crooked  serpent  of  eternity ! 
He  went  away  to  think,  farm,  and  write  <as  the 
Hutchisons  so  sweetly  sing)  in  the  **  old  granite 
state."  Thence,  save  to  lecture,  he  has  seldom 
issued,  till  this  present  pilgrimage  to  Britain.  One 
trial,  he  has  himself  recorded,  to  have  shot  liko 
lightning  through  the  haze  of  his  mystic  tabernacle, 
and  to  have  pierced  his  soul  to  the  quick.  It  was 
the  death  of  a  dear  child  of  rare  promise,  whose 
threnody  he  has  sung  as  none  else  could.  It  is  the 
most  touching  of  his  strains  to  us,  who  have  felt  how 
the  blotting  out  of  one  fair  young  face  (albeit  not  so 
nearly  related)  is  for  a  season  the  darkening  of 
earth  and  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  at  present  to  Scotland  the  *'  com- 
ing man."  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Edin- 
burgh, are  expecting  his  arrival  with  much  interest. 
We  have  been  watching  with  considerable  attention 
his  progress  in  England.  It  has  not  disappointed 
us,  though  it  has  disappointed  many.  We  know,  on 
the  best  authority,  and  were  prepared  for  knowing, 
that  he  has  not  been  generally  appreciated.  In 
some  cases  he  has  mesmerised,  in  others  mystified 
his  audiences.  Perhaps  he  has  been  partly  himself 
to  blame.  Some  of  his  expressions  have  been  im- 
prudent, and  even  outrageous.  What,  for  example, 
did  he  mean  bv  this  :  "  Why  blasphemest  thou,  0 
Seer  ?  ( Swedenborg  he  mean  s. )  Man  on  the  gallows^ 
or  in  the  hrcithdy  is  always  on  his  way  vpwards,^^ 
(There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  galhywSf  that  he 
is!)  Sach  escapades  as  these  are  certain  to  be 
misunderstood  by  one  class,  and  to  disgust  another ; 
and  wo  can  assure  Mr.  Emerson  that  they  are  un- 
worthy of  his  genius — ^that  they  tend  to  injure  his 
object-— that  in  Scotland  they  will  not  be  endured 
— and  that  these  are  the  things  which  have  made, 
to  our  knowledge,  some  of  his  beBt  and  oldest  friends 
tramble  lest  his  visit  should  be  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good. 

Apart  frxnn  tiiis,  he  is  sore  of  a  candid  and  a 
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kiadly  reeeptioa  in  Auld  Caledonia,  whither  he 
comes,  we  understand,  in  February.  His  works 
are  now  widely  known  amoog  us.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  we  read  what  we  believe  was  the  second 
copy  of  his  essays  which  had  reached  Seotland. 
Now  his  name  is  a  household  word.  S(Mnewhere 
about  the  year  1826  or  '26,   he  visited  Edinburgh, 


and  preached,  without  any  remarkable  impression,  in 
one  of  its  chapels.  Now,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
years,  he  comes—let  Americans  say  what  they 
please— as  their  truest  and  strongest  spirit ;  and  we 
blend  our  feeble  Toice  with  that  of  a  large  section  of 
our  intellectual  community,  in  bidding  him  wel- 
come. 


FURSTENRUHE. 
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OSB  ereiuag  the  lorely  ladj  wlio  was  the  object  of  the 
Prince's  devotiou  expressed  a  sense  of  real  or  alfeeted  fiitigae, 
and  iiBgered  there  so  long  that  the  cloods,  that  had  been 
iast  gatftifiriog,  now  tfareatoied  a  serious  storm.  The  Priuee 
kaew  not  «£  any  place  of  refiige  near  at  hand ;  and  the 
foresters,  upcm  being  questioned,  deckred  that  to  their 
knevKedge  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  ooal-biim^B  hovel 
wiUuB  reach  ;  when  the  ddest  of  them  snddenl  j  exelalmcd 
that  Fttrsteomhe,  Duke  Raddph's  hnnting  schloss,  was  at 
no  great  distance,  and,  thoogii  but  a  ruin,  might  still  afford 
a  dielter ;  but  all  the  attendants,  with  one  breath,  ex- 
cjaimed  against  the  proposal.  This  roused  the  lad/s  oKuio- 
oty,  and  ciie  desored  to  know  the  reason  of  their  aversion  : 
the  Boen  hang  their  heads,  looked  sheepish,  bnt  ventured 
not  to  reply.  The  lady  insisted  ;  still  they  maintained  an 
obttiaate  ^enee,  and  thdr  erabamassment  grew  more  ob- 
vioM.  The  Prince's  attention  was  roused  by  this,  as  it 
seesaed  to  him,  wiJinl  want  of  obsenrance  towards  the  object 
of  ins  ateeiion ;  his  hasty  ten^)er  immediately  resented 
the  sKgbt,  and  he  demanded,  in  turn,  an  explaaatioin  in  a 
tone  that  admitted  of  no  deniai. 

**  ¥«y"  whispered  his  aide-de-camp,  aad  coans^or,  and 
equerrr,  aad  confidant,  and  friend — ^for  he  was  all  these 
things  in  one — "  nay,  my  gracious  lord,  inquire  no  farther. 
I  ha^e  a  confbsed  recolleotion  of  having  heard  tlie  story 
before  ;  yoa  should  not  compel  these  people  to  tell  it  you, 
nor  is  it  worth  your  heanng.  These  trees  are  shelter  enough, 
and  the  storm  will  soon  blow  over." 

**  Nay,  this  is  downright  insolenoe,"  said  the  Prince, 
**  and  I  brook  such  from  no  man,  I  have  expressed  my 
desire  ;  nothing  remains  for  these  boors  but  to  obey." 

*'  Well,*'  said  the  aged  forester  who  had  first  spoken,  and 
who  bad  overheard  the  Prince's  harsh  words,  *'  yoor  G-race's 
pleasure  is  at  all  times  law  ;  therefiM-e  I  wiU  tell  the  star}-, 
who  should  know  it  best.  Your  Grracc's  grand-uncle  was 
a  wild  huntsman  in  his  day  ;  he  never  was  out  of  the  woods 
summer  or  winter  ;  he  had  little  else  left,  poor  lord,  for  he 
could  not  marry." 

*'  He  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  Order,"  explained 
Prince  Henry  to  his  equerry  ;  '*but  make  haste  with  your 
story,  old  fellow,  and  lead  us  on  to  the  pUice  in  the  mean- 
time." 

^  Well,  my  lord,  I  am  ready ;  but  will  you  not  rather 
hear  what  the  place  is  before  you  step  up  to  it  ?  It  is  at 
no  great  distance,  and  so  the  delay  won't  make  much  differ- 
QBce.  Duke  Badolph,  then,  could  not  be  a  happy  husband 
and  father."  The  Prince's  brow  darkened,  and  that  of  the 
beautifiil  lady  reddened  with  anger;  but  the  old  forester 
•continued  undinnayed.  ''  Well,  then,  having  no  better 
comforter,  he  found  hereabouts  a  pretty  lassie,  ,a  forester's 
daughter,  a  youi^g  giddy  thing,  and  he  determined  to  mew 
her  up  in  this  forest  %  his  onm  pleasure,  like  a  bird  in  a 


cage,  or  a  mole  in  a  trap.    However,  she  was  fiirest  bred, 
and  did  not  mind  it  much." 

**  Forester,  you  make  his  Grace  wait,"  said  liis  compla- 
cent  friend,  who  saw  the  Prince  and  his  lady  wince  under 
this  home-thrust,  for  the  hi4y  had  consented  to  be  thus 
moped,  bat  upon  the  most  soleoDsm  promise  of  its  being  made 
up  to  her  in  sAer  times,  by  giants  of  titles  and  estates,  and, 
indeed,  being  duly  informed  how  matters  really  stood  with 
Princess  Helena,  she  secretly  aimed  at  one  day  filling  the 
place,  she  determined  the  former  should  be  made  altogether 
to  evaenate  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  forester  continued : — "  Well,  her  father  was  an 
old  ibol ;  he  did  not  like  his  danghter's  mode  of  becoming 
a  great  lady ;  some  men  are  so  silly.  He  cursed  his 
daughter,  and  shot  himself  somewhere  hereabouts.  Other 
people  say,  though  it  may  not  be  true,  that  the  Duke  had 
him  shot." 

"  That's  felse  !"  exckimed  the  Prince,  warmly. 

**  Who  cares,"  said  the  lady,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
**  for  an  old  fool  more  or  less  in  the  world  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship  specks  truly,"  said  the  prosy  old  fores- 
ter, '<  aad  no  one  did  care — not  even  his  dau^iter.  She 
led  a  merr}'  life  of  it,  though  she  must  have  been  right 
sorry  too,  to  wear  such  fine  things  and  never  a  soul  to  see 
them.  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  can't  help 
lau^iing,"  and  he  grinned  maliciously.  "  However,  she 
wanted  better  lodgings  than  her  fiither's  hut,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  often  visited  her  of  a  night,  which  disturbed  both 
his  Grace  and  lierself ;  fw  what  could  even  a  Duke  do 
against  the  dead  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  ejaculated  the  Prince. 

<<  Pshaw ! "  echoed  his  friend,  but  all  listened  with 
growing  interest  to  a  traditional  tale  of  the  Ducal  family 
they  all  knew  something  of,  but  had  never  before  heard  at 
full  length, 

**  There  stood  not  iuc  from  this  spot  a  ruined  heap  of 
stones,  said  to  have  been,  in  olden  times,  when  Emperors 
housed  hereabout,  some  such  nest  of  love  ;  where  a  run-' 
away  disobedient  daughter,  and  an  adulterous  husband—' 
but  Lord  love  me,  what  am  I  saying — I  mean  no  offence 
to  your  Grace,  or  her  gracious  ladyship  here,  whom  I  rC" 
spect  beyond  all  the  world  besides,  so  help  me  St.  Hubert, 
the  patron  of  all  forests  or  foresters  !" 

"  Proceed  ! "  said  the  Prince,  sternly,  "  and  spare  us 
your  comments." 

*^  Well,  somehow,  my  lord,  the  thunder  fell  one  day  on 
the  hapless  lovers,  and  buried  them  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  crumbling  flaming  tower  ;  and  from  that  day  it  became 
a  place  people  avoided,  and  believed  haunted.  I,  myself,  in 
my  youUi" — and  he  looked  mysterious — "have  heard 
strange  sounds  of  a  night  in  that  yicinity,  and  have  not 
.QHTod  to  investigate  yrhat  it  was*" 
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"  Fool ! "  said  the  Prince,  "  some  poachers  or  zingari 
have  made  it  their  haunt,  and  frightened  you  thence 
cheaply,  and  laughed  at  you  for  your  pains." 

"  May  he,"  the  old  man  coolly  replied  ;  "  he  laughs  best 
who  laughs  last,  and  surely  that's  the  honest  man  rather 
than  the  thief ;  however,  all  the  men  here  present  can  vouch 
to  the  place  being  haunted." 

"  By  banditti,"  observed  the  equerry,  pursuing  the  clue 
Vie  Prince  had  ^ven. 

"  Once  in  the  twih'ght  I  heard  the  sound  of  galloping 
horses'  feet,  and  never  a  horse  in  sight,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

**  And  I  have  heard  at  midnight  like  the  rapid  working 
of  a  mill,"  said  another. 

"  And  I  have  watched  a  whole  night  for  certain  vaga- 
bonds that  had  token  refiige  there,"  said  a  third,  "  and  jufit 
as  we  met  nose  to  nose,  and  I  raised  my  gun  to  let  fly  among 
them  and  pepper  them  a  few,  and  they  prepared  to  retort  at 
me  with  a  volley  of  stones,  we  dbtinctly  heard,  rising  from 
the  schloss,  the  rushing  crackling,  sounds  of  flames  and  idl- 
ing beams,  and  run  away  from  the  spot  as  quick  as  ever  we 
could  without  ever  looking  behind,  and  thus  never  met  again 
to  this  day." 

"  Cowardly  hounds  ! "  excbimed  the  Prince  ;  "  the  wind 
disturbing:  the  loose  stones — ^their  imagination  have  done 
the  rest." 

"  Begging  your  Highness*  pardon,"  said  the  old  forester, 
*'  I  have  seen  my  dogs  crouch  and  howl  as  though  beneath 
the  lash,  when  the  wind,  as  you  call  it,  stirred  yon  stones. 
There's  brave  Feldman,  would  more  willingly  spring  at  a 
man's  throat  than  at  a  deer's — he  has  taken  his  odds  before 
now,  and  fought  on,  woxmded  and  bleeding,  without  so  much 
as  giving  one  cry  of  distress — I  have  seen  him  shiver  like 
a  young  pnppy  just  out  of  a  horse-pond,  when  the  whole 
plantation  around  that  fatal  place  trembled  and  bent  to  the 
bbst,  whilst  the  heaven  was  blue,  and  not  a  leaf  stirring  in 
the  forest  beyond." 

"  In  the  open  day  ?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

"  In  the  open  day,"  asseverated  the  forester. 

"  You  must  have  been  dreaming,  old  man,"  sdd  the 
lady,  with  a  contemptuous  shake  of  the  head. 

''  Nay,  lady,  as  broad  awake  as  I  am  now." 

**  It's  strange  ! "  mused  the  Prince,  "  but  in  my  pre- 
sence," he  added,  with  a  smile, "  no  enchantments  will  dare 
a'low  themselves." 

"  Doubtlesg,  your  Grace,"  said  his  equerry,  readily — ^*'  I 
would  not  mind  sleeping  there." 

The  old  forester,  at  this  bold  assertion,  gave  those  pre- 
sent, of  his  own  standing,  a  significant  nod,  that  said,  as 
plainly  as  nod  could,  in  what  esteem  he  held  this  bravado. 

"  Duke  Rudolph,  I  suppose,  built  on  that  spot?"  the 
lady  put  in,  carious  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story. 

"  He  did,  but  not  without  cost  and  trouble,  for  the  work- 
men could  only  be  compelled  by  blows  to  work  there  ; 
but,  at  last,  a  flne  Jagd  schloss  stood  where  the  ruins  had 
been  ;  it  was  too  beautiful  for  her  it  was  intended  for,  seeing 
she  was  of  such  low  birth  ;  but  then  the  Duke  was  to  retire 
into  it  also,  and  that,  of  course,  made  it  worth  while. 
*  There,  my  dear,'  said  the  Duke,  *  your  father  can't  come 
in  here,  because  it  is  above  his  degree.'  Well,  they  hadn't 
been  there  above  a  few  short  months,  when,  one  lovely  starry 
night,  when  not  a  breath  was  stirring,  when  the  nightin- 
gales were  singing  away  in  the  trees,  the  Duke  and  the 
forest  maiden  were  lounging  out  on  the  balcony,  enjoying 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  the  little  garden  beneath, 
suddenly  a  feorftd  blast  shook  the  house  to  its  very  founda- 


tions— all  the  lights  went  out— >then  came  a  lull.  The  Duke 
hastily  went  down  to  see  what  it  was — a  loud  crash  like 
thunder  greeted  him.  He  looked  out  into  the  forest ;  the 
first  few  trees  bent  to  a  fearfrd  gust  of  wind ;  those  beyond, 
even  the  young  beeches,  stood  stiU.  The  next  instant 
another  peal,  as  of  thunder,  was  heard,  though  the  vault  of 
heaven  was  blue  and  serene  as  ever.  Another  awfol  gust 
of  wind,  and  the  house  came  toppling  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
forest  maiden,  and  all  her  attendants,  were  buried  under 
its  ruins,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Duke.  It  is  said,  for  sure 
he,  at  that  moment,  saw  the  forester  whose  child  was  thus 
punished,  striding  over  the  ruins,  beating  them  in  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  gun,  laughing  the  whilst  like  a  fiend." 

«  What  a  woodland  romance ! "  lisped  the  lady,  with 
paleing  cheek. 

'*  Not  unpoetical,  though,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  a  house, 
probably  too  lightly  and  carelessly  built,  perhaps  by  un- 
skilflil  hands,  comes  down  with  some  noise,  as  it  should, 
forsooth,  and  see  into  what  magic  legend  the  boors  weave  it 
in  their  tpmn  dtttbe*  of  a  winter's  night ;  but  whether 
of  your  own  inventing,  or  mere  repeating,  it  is  a  good  story. 
Old  fellow,  here  are  my  thanks,"  throwing  a  couple  of  gold 
pieces  at  the  man,  who  had  related  the  tale  with  a  look  so 
meaningless,' and  it  was  listened  to  by  his  fellows  with  an  air 
of  such  stolidity,  that  to  those  who  had  not  watched  the 
glances  and  smiles  they  covertly  exchanged,  would  have 
conveyed  an  assurance  of  rustic  simplicity  that  put  all 
notion  of  intentional  ofience  to  flight ;  though  there  was  in 
the  narrative  many  a  passage  that,  from  more  polished  lips, 
would  have  been  construed  and  resented  as  such.  But  an 
attentive  observer,  or  one  familiar  with  the  ways  of  peasantry 
in  general,  would  have  seen  through  this  assumed  nawete  a 
shield  behind  which  they  are  apt  to  take  very  decided  hits 
at  their  betters.  Luckily  for  the  forester's  wholeness  of  skin, 
the  Prince  and  his  paity  were  the  last  men  likely  to  pene- 
trate this  ruse,  and  the  shafts  told  without  any  risk  to  the 
marksman. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  superstition  was,  at  that 
time,  yet  a  prevalent  and  leading  feature  in  Germany,  which 
did  not  confine  itself,  by  any  means,  to  the  low  classes,  but 
tormented  the  courtier  behind  his  damask  curtains,  nay, 
royalty  itself,  nor  spared  even  the  student.  The  wisest 
heads,  as  well  as  the  most  shallow,  were  all  alike  visited  by 
delusions  drawn  in  with  the  mother's  milk,  inculcated  on 
the  pliable  mind  within  the  nurse's  arms,  fostered  by  stories 
told  round  the  school-room  fire,  and  confirmed,  in  after 
years,  by  tales  and  romances  and  the  theory  of  dreams. 
Something  of  this  feeling  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
at  that  time,  and  even  our  own,  ever  the  most  practical  of 
countries,  was  not  exempt  from  its  baneflil  influence  ;  but 
still  it  was  nowhere  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  wild,  mountainous,  and  woodland  country, 
the  mode  of  life,  the  very  influence  of  climate,  seem  to  tend 
to  thought  and  feeling  rather  than  to  spur  on  to  action. 
Thus  it  was  that  none  of  the  party,  gentle  or  simple,  espe- 
cially the  lady,  were  free  from  a  certain  degree  of  terror. 

The  wind  now  rose  louder  and  louder,  howling  among 
the  trees  like  angry  spirits,  bending  the  slender  birches  and 
tall  beeches  till  they  seemed  ready  to  snap  asunder ;  and 
here  and  there  a  bough  came  crashing  to  the  earth.  The 
storm  was  coming  on  rapidly  ;  the  patches  of  sky  that 
could  be  seen  through  the  leafy  canopy  above  were  of  an 
inky  hue  ;  and  a  refuge  was  become  a  matter  of  moment 
to  all ;   still  the  foresters  would  rather  have  chosen  to 
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brave  the  inolemency  of  the  weather  than  visit  the  haunted 
spot.  Kot  so  the  Prince  and  his  friends — to  them  shelter 
was  a  necessity,  and  their  reason  combatted,  rigoronsly, 
the  play  of  their  fimcy.  The  Prince,  therefore,  gave  his 
orders  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  no  farther  hesitation, 
and  the  old  forester  led  the  way  to  the  rains. 

There  had  been  no  small  exaggeration  in  the  forester's 
account,  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  part  only  of  the 
Jagd  schloss  had  fidlen,  that,  namely  occupied  by  the  luck- 
less forester's  daughter.  The  main  building  was  still  stand- 
iDg,  and,  being  roofed,  afforded  the  Prince  and  his  party 
all  the  accommodation  they  needed ;  and,  though  deprived 
of  doors  and  windows,  and  situate  on  a  small  but  decided 
elevation,  the  schloss,  and  the  few  straggling  bushes  that 
sorrounded  it,  appeared  but  little  affected  by  the  terrific 
wind  that  howled  in  the  forest,  and  began  to  make  it  insecure. 

This  seemed  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  the  forester's 
assertion,  and  his  disgust  at  seeing  the  place  invaded  was 
so  obvious,  that  the  idea  naturally  occurred  to  the  Prince 
that  the  old  rogue  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  choosing 
this  secret  nook  to  be  discov^ed,  or  the  correctness  of 
the  reports  he  artftdly  spread  about  it  to  be  questioned. 
This  suspicion  increased  with  every  moment,  rousing  the 
spirit  of  opposition  which  is  latent  in  almost  eveiy  nature, 
except,  indeed,  in  rare  eases  of  mental  superiority.  This, 
together  with  the  romantic  situation  of  the  spot,  gave  rise 
to  a  notion,  vague  at  first,  but  which  in  a  few  minutes 
grew  into  a  settled  purpose. 

The  rain,  which  now  came  down  in  torrents,  made  all 
glad  to  aviul  themselves  of  the  shelter  they  had  found ; 
bat  they  timidly  huddled  together  in  the  vestibule,  which 
was  small,  nor  seemed  at  all  tempted  to  yield  to  any  curio- 
sity respecting  the  place  to  which  chance  had  led  their 
steps.  The  storm  lasted  a  full  hour  ;  after  which  the 
weather  cleared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  become  obscured  ;  the 
clouds  dispersed ;  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  ever ;  the  sun 
shone  out  again  and  caused  the  rain-drops  to  glitter  on 
the  foliage  like  so  many  diamonds ;  the  birds  twittered 
among  the  boughs  ;  refreshed  Nature  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance.  All  were  now  eager  to  break  cover,  but  the 
Prince  objected  to  leave  the  spot  without  looking  closer 
into  its  fabled  mysteries. 

'*  You  see,"  he  said,  addressing  the  whole  of  his  party, 
"  here  we  have  been  for  some  time,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
storm,  yet  the  spirits  have  respected  my  presence,  as  I 
prophesied  they  would.  Fear  nothing  ;  they  may  harass 
the  solitary  wanderer,  but  they  will  never  attack  a  group 
of  armed  men.  There  is  safety  in  numbers  and  in  weapons 
against  the  sort  of  ghosts  that  doubtless  trouble  the  quiet 
of  this  lone  spot."  The  Prince  spoke  these  words  in  a  loud, 
angry  key,  as  if  meant  to  reach  other  ears  besides  those  to 
whom  they  seemed  addressed. 

Nothing  answered  this  defiance  but  the  chirps  of  the 
\\rds  as  they  hopped  from  branch  to  branch.  *'  We  will 
examine  this  place  thoroughly,"  the  Prince  said,  adding, 
in  a  gay  tone,  **  let  those  who  love  follow  me." 

The  whole  party,  whatever  their  dislike  to  the  proposal, 
coold  not  but  obey  an  ii\]  unction  thus  given.  Most  fol- 
lowed to  show  their  zeal ;  the  rest,  because  they  dared  not 
stay  behind.  The  Prince  examined  the  deserted  mansion, 
both  within  and  without,  with  a  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
attention. 

A  large  clearing  had  been  originally  made  in  the  forest, 
n  the  midst  of  which  rose  what  seemed  at  first  sight  an 
rtificial  voand  of  oaxQu  cotnmftnding  several  vistas ;  but; 


on  a  closer  survey,  one  would  have  decided  this  hillock 
to  be  an  accident  of  nature  ;  for  the  rise  was  too  gradual 
to  be  the  work  of  man,  and  the  loose,  sandy,  stony  soil 
bore  sufiicient  evidence  of  its  not  having  as  yet  been  im- 
proved by  duo  culture.  Of  the  more  ancient  castle,  sup- 
posed by  tradition  to  have  once  stood  here,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  vestige  ;  that  attributed  to  Prince  Eudolph 
occupying  the  entire  site,  the  part  that  had  given  way  still 
encumbering  the  groand.  A  great  portion  of  the  rubbish 
having  been  washed  by  the  rains  to  some  distance  from  the 
mound,  prevented  the  growth  of  herb  or  bush  in  a  large 
circle,  and  gave  the  spot  a  desolate  and  ruinous  aspect,  in 
harmony  with  the  wild  notions  prevalent  about  it. 

The  vestibule  led  into  a  large  hoU,  and  of  so  great  a 
height  as  to  have  a  double  row  of  windows,  one  above  the 
other,  as  though  originally  intended  for  separate  floors ; 
a  circumstance  which  mode  the  interior  remarkably  light 
and  cheerfiil.  On  either  hand  of  this  hall  of  truly  vast 
dunensions  were  a  few  small  closets,  such  as  might  accom- 
modate menials.  The  floor  above  was  divided  into  cham- 
bers of  various  sizes  ;  but  in  none  of  these  places,  not  even 
in  the  damp  cellars,  or  in  the  high-peaked  gable  roofs,  could 
the  Prince's  quick  attentive  eye  discern  traces  of  occupa- 
tion. The  chimneys,  vast  enough  for  several  men  to  stand 
within  tlieir  canopies,  showed  no  mark  of  recent  smoke ; 
the  staircase  was  not  worn  with  the  passage  to  and  fro  of 
hob-nailed  shoes ;  the  once  well-waxed  floors  still  retained 
some  faint  appearance  of  polish ;  the  wainscots,  ceilings, 
and  walls,  seemed  to  have  chiefly  suffered  from  extreme 
damp,  an  evil  to  which  an  uninhabited  dwelling,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  must  naturally  be  exposed ;  otherwise, 
superstition,  it  was  obvious,  had  secured  it  from  the  rapacious 
hands  of  men,  which  work  out  more  mischief  to  the  old 
castles  and  fortresses  of  Germany,  when  no  longer  guarded 
from  such  usage,  than  centuries  rolling  by  in  alternate 
storm  and  sunshine. 

The  Prince's  poetical  fancy  at  once  decked  out  this  wild 
spot  with  all  the  charms  which  a  very  little  care  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  upon  it  might  bring  to  light ;  and  he  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  the  great  convenience  it  might  prove  to 
him.  Superstition  would  still  keep  the  boors  at  a  respectful 
distance  ;  and  here  no  one  would  dream  of  seeking,  far  less 
of  disturbing  him.  Secrecy,  lonely  beauty,  and  fax  more 
comfort  than  the  forester's  hut  could  afford,  might  here  be 
found,  provided  he  could  overcome  the  childish  opposition 
he  was  sure  to  encounter  in  the  lady.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  this  chance  discovery  to  carry 
on  his  varianU  of  the  very  old,  and  yet  ever-recurring  epi- 
sode of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

When  the  Prince  made  his  decision  known  to  her  whom 
it  most  concerned,  she  demurred  not  a  little  ;  but  what  over- 
ruled her  scruples  was  a  secret  intimation  from  the  Pith- 
less master  of  the  ceremonies,  who,  whilst  basking  in  the 
setting  sun,  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  well  with  the  rising 
one,  that  Serenissimo  hod  but  lately  said  to  him,  in  his  own 
gracious  manner,  *'  When  does  a  fortress  resemble  an 
oyster  ?"  To  which  the  courtier,  it  being  a  bran  new 
question  of  the  Duke's,  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  clue. 
"  Why,"  said  Serenissimo,  laughing,  "  it  is  when  it  con- 
tains a  Margaret."  Now,  this  jest,  which  seemed  a  mere 
allusion  to  the  name  poets  have  often  given  to  the  pearl, 
might  also  bear  another  and  deeper  meaning  ;  for  the  for- 
bidden pearl  contained  in  the  forest-hut  bore  the  name  of 
Margaret,  and  a  bad  conscience  makes  one  afraid  of  shadows. 

The  Doke  hod;  perhi^^  as  often  happened  with  himi  hit 
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the  inail[  huAYetieiii\y ;  or  lie  miglit  at  lut  be  roused  from 
Ins  tonal  apathy  hj  tbe  contrariety  he  experienced  in  the 
onlj  wish  he  had  erer  ti&en  aeriooslj  to  heart,  namely, 
the  dedre  of  seeing  his  hooso  blest  with  on  har  ;  and  it 
bdunred  the  Prince,  under  tiiese  circamstances,  to  be  more 
guarded  tiian  «yer.  The  part  of  the  forest  in  which  Fiir- 
Btenrahe  stood  was  tbe  more  suitable  to  his  purpose  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  debatable  land,  as  it  were  ;  the  Teutonic 
Order  claiming  a  right  in  it  as  the  personal  property  of  one 
of  thcnr  members,  whilst  the  Duke  founded  his  dttms  on 
-consangnintty  and  ancient  territorial  right  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  not  yet  decided  by  the  Empire. 

These  reasons  prevailed ;  and  Prince  Henry,  In  an  in- 
erediUy  short  time,  conrerted  the  haunted  ruin  into  a  most 
haurioos  retreat.  All  traces  of  its  past  desolation  were 
removed  ;  parterres  of  sweet  flowers  surrounding  the  base 
cf  the  knoll  gave  way  to  pleasant  yerdure,  which  gradually 
disappeared  beneath  the  shades  of  the  forest ;  well-gra- 
relied  walks,  gently  lea^ng  through  parterre  and  verdure, 
mto  the  intricacies  of  tbe  wood  beyond.  All  other  de- 
corations in  which  the  taste  of  that  time  revelled — such  as 
Statues,  vases,  temples— had  been  carefully  eschewed.  Na- 
ture's simplicity  only  was  improved,  but  never  departed 
from.  The  renovated  portions  of  the  building  were  ele- 
gantly but  simply  fitted  up.  This  was  the  easiest  part  of 
the  work.  A  few  waggons  of  costly  hangings  and  furni- 
ture, in  which  velvet  and  satin  were  not  spared,  soon  made 
the  little  schloss  worthy  the  rank  of  him  who  offered  it ; 
and  to  her  who  accepted  it  was  a  foretaste  of  those  ruinous 
luxuries  which  she  looked  fin^ward  to  as  her  due  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

Prince  Hemy  had  hurried  on  these  preparations,  and 
guarded  their  secrecy  with  a  jealous,  watchfiil  eye.  The 
lady  encouraged  this  eagerness,  as  being  a  mode  of  oc- 
cupying his  time  without  withdrawing  him  from  herself. 
In  the  meantime,  neither  the  workmen  busied  in  and  about 
the  place — mostly  strangers  got  together  from  neighbouring 
parts,  and  paid  with  no  sparing  hand — ^nor  the  Prince, 
who  was  pleased  to  superintend  all  their  operations  in 
person,  perceived  the  slightest  trace  of  those  mysterious 
appearances  to  the  existence  of  which  the  foresters  had 
deposed,  and  he  now  altogether  discredited  their  assevera- 
tions, laying  them  all  to  the  score  of  gross  superstition. 

On  one  of  those  long,  sultiy,  summer  evenings,  so  pleasant 
in  the  woods,  the  Prince,  returning  from  Furstemrahe  with 
the  agreeable  consciousness  that  his  self-imposed  task  was 
rapidly  coming  to  a  close,  was  leisurely  riding  down  the 
magnificent  avenue  we  hare  desci'ibed,  on  his  way  to  the 
forester's  hut,  leaving  his  gentlemen  and  attendants  to 
fbllow  at  their  convenience.  After  haring  yielded  hhnself 
wholly  up  for  a  tune  to  the  fhll  enjoyment  of  the  spot  and 
the  hour,  he  became  suddenly  aware  of  an  intruder  in  this 
his  favourite  haunt ;  and,  a  most  unexpected  sight,  a  lady 
riding  towards  him,  but  at  so  fierce  a  rate,  that,  despite  the 
distance,  he  could  not  but  suspect  her  horse  was  running  away 
with  her.  Under  this  impression  he  spurred  on  to  meet, 
and,  if  possible,  check  the  animal — and  thus  the  two  riders 
met  in  ftill  career.  He  stopped  his  own  steed  so  suddenly 
as  to  throw  him  on  his  haunches  ;  the  other  beast  stopped 
too  ;  and  the  Prince,  dreading  to  see  the  fiur  rider  flung 
out  of  the  saddle  by  the  unexpected  check,  sprang  to  the 
ground  to  be  at  hand  to  receive  her  as  she  fell.  This  might, 
nnder  the  circumstances,  have  happened  to  the  best  rider, 
'but  to  his  amazement  and  no  small  admiration,  the  lady 
Icept'faeriKat^  und^with  perfeet^ease  nod  gnoe-flrnmgod  hflc  > 


dress,  which  had  been  aomewhat  disordered  by  the  violent 
motion.  The  Prince  bow  approached  to  eoi^ratulate  her 
on  her  skill  and  sdf-possesbion.  As  he  did  so,  the  lady,  who 
had  been  locking  in  a  somewhat  bewildered  maaner  around 
her,  became  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seetaed,  aware  of  faia 
presence,  and  turned  her  litee  fbll  towards  him.  It  was  one 
of  singular  loveliness.  The  powder  had  been  shaken  from 
her  hair,  wlneh  fell  i«  a  profasion  <^deep  Iwown  riagiets  on 
her  brow  and  node,  forming  a  ridi  daik  frame  to  an  oval 
so  correct,  and  features  so  regular,  they  hardly  needed  the 
enhancing  effact  of  the  gfewing  tiate  widoh  now  saflnsed  the 
countenance,  oontrasting  agreeaUy  with  its  native  delicacy. 

Indeed,  aa  she  there  sat,  with  tiM  rein  lightly  grasped  in  a 
cfaild-like  hand — the  large  sombrero-sfaaped  riding  beaver  of 
the  period,  covered  with  a  profasion  of  fight  feathers,  diading 
her  large  deep  bine  eyes,  fliU  of  light  and  life—her  small  ripe 
lips  parted  by  a  smile  of  exulting  merriment  at  the  causeless 
terror  she  had  excited,  her  tall  lender  figure  bent  forward 
as  if  to  see  better  the  stranger  who  proflfered  his  serviees  in 
this  lone  place— imagination  could  not  eonjure  up  a  fairer 
specimen  of  yoathM  spirit  and  graee.  But  the  Prince  did 
not  recognise  the  lady  till,  with  a  feint  ery  of  atsprise,  she 
uttered  his  name  ;  and  not  even  then  did  the  sound  of  her 
cheerful  voice  seem  known  to  him.  He  had  a  confused 
recolleotion  of  having  seen  and  heard  her  before ;  but  so 
completely  were  his  preoono^ed  notions  of  Princess  Helena, 
stuck  behmd  Serenissimo's  oard-talde,  at  varianoe  with  tiie 
woodUnd  nymph,  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  foreBt,  who 
now  stood  before  him,  that  when  he  at  last,  hesitai(»aglj, 
pronounced  the  disliked  name,  he  qualified  the  inquiry  with 
a  doubt. 

**  Not  know  me  f '  ^e  said,  smiling ;  ^  that's  too  bad — 
you  who  see  me  oonstantly — ^but  that  comes,''  die  added, 
laughing  outright,  ^  of  your  never  looking  at  or  listenmg  to 


me. 


Checking,  however,  what  she  felt  to  be  displaced  merri- 
ment, though  never  had  she  been  in  hi^^ier  spirits  than  at 
that  moment,  she  continned : — 

"  But  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  one  of  your 
people  to  show  me  the  way  out  of  this  forest  ?  My  horse 
took  fright  on  the  road  to  *  *  *"•— nannng  a  beantifrd  place 
up  the  hills — *^  whither  I  was  bound  with  a  cavalcade  from 
the  palace,  and  took  to  the  woods  in  spite  of  all  my  efibrts  ; 
but  though  he  brought  me  in,  I  doubt  if  he  will  have  the 
sagacity  to  take  me  out  again." 

The  Prince  was  so  confused  by  this  encounter  that  he 
scarce  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  obey  Helena's  desire. 
Mastering  his  embarrassment  as  well  as  he  could,  he  put  a 
small  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  his 
attendants  might  be  at  hand  ;  but  no  one  anawered  the 
call.  He  remounted  his  steed,  and  drawing  to  the  Princess' 
side,  explained  to  her  that,  for  fault  of  a  better,  she  must 
put  up  with  himself  as  a  guide.  She  bowed  assent,  and  they 
rode  for  some  time  in  silence  along  the  avenue.  Helena 
restrained  her  steed  to  his  slowest  pace,  and  he  had  so  blown 
himself  that  he  did  not  seem  sorry  for  tlie  reprieve  ;  he 
seemed,  moreover,  satisfied  to  find  himself  side  by  side  with 
an  old  comrade — for  he  too  had  once  belonged  to  the  Prince, 
who,  on  account  of  unsteadiness  of  temper,  had  consigned 
him  to  the  grooms,  and  secretly  wondered  how  Helena  oame 
by  him,  though  not  at  all  astonished  at  his  having  found 
his  way  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  forest.  At  last  the  Prince 
broke  silence,  exclaiming,  as  if  in  soliloquy — **  So  changed 
in  so  short  a  time — >it  is  ineonoeivable." 

HdtiMg«%<«BMFarad,  ^^A-ymtmimk^lnog'mhik  at 
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**T  >0&*-I  «B  BOW  €Ag1iteen-*I  was  Imt  serenteen  wben  I 

0UD6  il6P6« 

**  Trae/'  said  the  Prinoe,  nmsmgiy,  then  M  ha/ik  into 
Ui  wBaDj  silent  habit  when  near  her. 

But  Hefeaoa's  epirits  were  too  exnberant  to  bear  this  long, 
and  Bhe  aaid,  wi&  a  playfolness  that  robbed  the  reproof  of 
all  asperity— 

**  I  tiioaght  that  when  I  adopted  a  system  of  snch  perfect 
iwatrality  in  year  affairs'' — here  she  ventiired  a  timid  bat 
areh  look  at  him — **  we  might  be  friends  at  least,  but  yon 
have  always  treated  me  like  an  enemy— I  know  not  why, 
and  do  not  think  it  fair." 

The  Prince  tamed  fhll  npon  her,  bat  he  saw  nothing  of 
intention  in  the  serene  orbs  that  met  his  gaee,  and,  more 
embarrassed  than  ever,  he  muttered — 

Enemy  !    No,  madam,  I  assure  yon,  yon  are  mistaken 
conld  I  ? — why  should  you  think  so  f* 

**  That's  what  I  have  often  asked  myself,**  said  the 
Princess ;  *'  I  hare  often,  too,  had  a  mind  to  speak  to  you 
on  this  subject,  but  nerer  liad  an  opportunity  before  ;  it  is 
what  makes  me  bold  to  use  that  which  has  occurred  thus 
unexpectedly.  I  will  meet  you  half-way,"  she  added  with  a 
Bmile.  ^  As  long  as  I  am  a  guest  at  your  fidther's  court, 
let*s  be  friends,  and,  at  least,  converse  freely  and  ftvnkly 
whenever  we  meet ;  being  so  sure,  as  we  by  this  time  must 
both  be,  of  the  sincerity  of  our  mutual  characters.  I  will 
break  the  way,"  she  contmued  gaily,"  to  a  more  agreeable 
intercourse,  and  declare  to  you  I  never  saw  anything  half  so 
lovely  before  as  these  woods ;  and  yet  they  tell  me  the  real 
beauties  of  these  environs  aUlie  in  the  hills." 

Helena's  unembarrassed  manner  shamed  the  Prince  out 
of  some  portion  of  his  stiffness,  though  he  secretly  wondered 
At  her  coolness,  and,  above  all,  at  the  existence  of  a  flow  of 
spirits,  such  as  nothing  had  prepared  him  for,  in  the  silent 
melancholy  automaton  of  the  palace.  He  folt  she  meant  to 
be  polite  in  praising  domains  which  she  did  not  look  forward 
to  share ;  and,  making  a  powerftil  effort  over  himself,  he,  for 
the  first  time  smce  he  had  known  her,  entered  into  con- 
versation. He  told  her  of  the  places  she  should  visit,  and  in 
what  manner— described  the  fine  views  of  his  native  land 
with  the  enthunasm  of  a  poet,  and  the  fbeling  inseparable 
from  a  consciousness  of  possession.  Then  he  advised  her 
strongly  never  again  to  mount  the  animal  she  was  on.  She 
laughingly  told  him  it  was  his  own  fault — he  left  no  better 
in  the  stables,  monopolising  all  that  were  worth  anything. 
He  took  this  rebuke  with  all  due  courtesy,  and  promised  to 
amend  himself  on  this  point ;  or  rather,  he  gallantly 
added,  he  should  take  care,  thenceforth,  since  he  was  aware 
of  the  pleasure  she  took  in  riding,  that  •animals  fit  for  a 
lady's  use  should  be  kept  in  the  palace  mews.  They  thus 
talked  on  without  perceiving  that  they  had  long  since 
issued  forth  from  the  cover  of  the  wood.  "  And  now,"  said 
the  Princess,  •*  my  way  is  all  clear  before  me ;  I  need 
detain  you  no  longer." 

But  llie  Prince  said  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
leave  her  until  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  Helena  did 
not  debate  the  point,  but  carelessly  resumed  the  thread 
of  the  conversation.  It  soon  turned  on  arts ;  and  the 
Prince  perceived  that  she  had  both  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
natural  taste  for  them.  She  then  gave  him  some  few 
deti^  of  her  fother's  eonrt,  who  was  himself  a  great 
encourager  of  letters  and  fine  arts.  Of  him,  his  habits  and 
tastes,  she  spoke  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  showed  how 
londy  she  must  have  foH,  being  accustomed  to  sueh  com- 
fmloDjdiip^  flfaiea  tvdneed  to  the  sdBtary  btint'dnm  aeit 


of  life  she  led.  But  nothing  in  the  ttttallest  degiee 
resanbling  reproach,  or  complaint  of  any  kind,  eecaped 
her  ;  if  the  Frinoe  inferred  so  much,  it  was  rather  from  a 
growmg  appreciation  of  her  mental  qualities  than  ftt»n  any- 
thing implied  by  herself.  He  so  completely  forgot  the 
strangeness  of  their  mutual  position  in  the  happy  turn  she 
gave  to  their  discourse,  that  it  was  not  till  within  sight  of 
the  palace  that  it  came  back  to  his  mind ;  then,  chang- 
ing suddenly  his  finank  bearing  to  his  usual  constraint,  he 
sud— 

**  Kow  I  can  leave  you  without  remorse ;  no  evil  can 
be&l  yon ;  and  my  dewfir  as  a  knight  «ads  here.'^ 

••  Very  well,"  said  Helena,  bowing  graeefolly  ;  "but  I 
hope  not  our  acquaintance,  which  /,  at  least,  only  date  from 
this  day.  If  you  still  continue  to  avoid  me  with  such 
scrupulous  care,"  she  added,  laughing,  **  I  shall  think  you 
are  afiraid  of  &lling  hi  love  with  me." 

So  saying,  she  waved  her  hand  in  token  of  adieu,  and 
rode  off  at  fiill  speed,  leaving  him  more  perplexed  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life  before.  As  he  rode  slowly  back 
to  the  forest,  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  this  meet- 
ing. Was  it  the  efiect  of  accident,  as  she  had  asserted,  or 
was  it  some  deep-liud  scheme  of  conversion  going  on,  to 
which  this  encounter  was  merely  the  prelude  ?  Had  Helena 
been  tutored  to  this  display  of  mingled  na'ive  gaiety  and 
deep  thought  to  fascinate  him  ?  Had  his  parents,  had 
the  moralists  of  the  court  reckoned  on  her  beauty — for 
she  was  very,  very  beautifiil,  there  was  no  denying  that—to 
seduoe  him  back  to  the  right  path?  Or  had  Helena, 
wearied  out  with  a  life  so  dull,  merely  given  vent,  in  a 
chance  meeting  with  him,  to  a  rivaoity,  charming  if  natural  ? 
The  Prince  strongly  inclined  to  the  former  8U|^)osition. 
Man's  vanity  is  always  so  ready  to  refer  everything  to 
himself;  and  it  was  so  much  more  agreeable  to  think 
ever  of  his  wife  as  a  poor  victim,  struggling  for  the  pri^e 
that  could  never  be  hers,  than  to  behold  in  her  a  gay 
young  spirit,  unbroken — ^nay,  altogether  nnmindfol  of  its 
dire  loss — ^thinking  how  best  to  ei\joy  itself.  Nay,  this  snppo* 
sition  was  at  once  rejected  as  too  unlikely.  No  !  and  what 
was  more,  she  and  the  whole  court  should  see  how  firm 
the  mind  they  had  thought  to  bend  to  their  own  purposes 
— how  ineffectual  their  intrigues !  Besides,  honour  forbade 
him  to  dream,  even  for  a  moment,  of  deserting  one  who 
had  sacrificed  aU  to  him.  He  discarded  the  notion  indig- 
nantly, as  though  an  evH  spirit  had  whispered  it  in  his 
ear ;  and  avoiding  instinctively  the  avenue,  thenceforward 
to  be  consecrated  to  Helena's  loveliness  and  her  remem- 
brance, he  entered  the  forester's  hut. 

The  news  of  his  late  adventure  had  preceded  him  thither, 
his  gentlemen  having  seen  him  in  the  distance  with  the 
Princess,  without  daring  to  join  him,  not  knowing  what  his 
pleasure  might  be.  He  now  reproved  them  roundly  for  their 
neglect,  as  he  professed  they  would  have  taken  a  great 
trouble  off  his  hands  by  escorting  the  Princess  home.  But 
this  ruse  did  not  avert  the  storm  he  had  seen  gathering 
on  the  lady's  brow.  The  moment  they  were  alone,  it  broke 
ent  in  a  torrent  of  reproaches  and  Intter  sarcasms.  If  he 
had  chosen,  he  might  have  waited  till  his  train  came  up 
*->he  need  not  have  thus  hunried  out  of  the  wood  before 
they  could  reach  him.  She  saw  how  it  would  be — she 
should  be  sacrifieed  at  last  to  court  intrigues  and  family 
influence.  He  would  have  an  easy  life  of  it — ^he'd  return 
to  be  eai«88ed  befin-e  his  face,  though  laughed  at  behind . 
his  back  for  his  weakness  and  inconsistency.  They'd  soon 
bit  and  briiHe  him )  kit  aha  who  had  saerilMd  ho:  fiiir 
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fame,  her  home,  her  all—- she  who  could  not  live  when 
deprived  of  his  love— ^he  had  nothing  bat  the  grave  hefore 
her.  Well,  she'd  take  care  it  should  soon  close  on  her  ; 
she  would  perish,  an  example  to  all  trusting  hearts,  and 
teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect  from  ungratefiil,  weak, 
vacillating  Princes. 

All  his  assurances  were  in  vain  ;  nothing  could  check 
the  lady's  indignation.  Eoused  at  last  by  her  display  of 
temper  to  show  some  of  his  own,  late  as  it  was,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  back  to  the  palace,  where  he  spent  the 
night.  Two  things  he  had  this  evening  discovered— one 
was,  that  A«>  Cleopatra  had  not  the  best  of  tempers  ;  the 
other,  that  a  female  might  be  possessed  of  a  very  white 
hand  without  its  being  aristocratic,  this  quality  residing 
rather  in  the  form  than  in  the  colour,  or  in  the  union  of 
both  ;  but  Helena's  hand  was  worthy  her  high  blood ; 
upon  which  reflection  the  Prince  slept  pleasantly,  until 
woke  early  on  the  morrow  by  sweet,  low  music,  not  far  off. 
At  first  it  sounded  like  a  dream  ;  but  on  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  recollecting  where  he  was,  he  remembered  his  vicinity 
to  Helena's  chamber. 

She  was  singing,  as  was  her  custom,  an  hour  or  so  before 
breakfast.  Her  voice  was  so  pure,  and  sweet  of  intonation, 
and  the  songs  she  selected  so  touching,  that  as  the  Prince 
listened,  and,  listening,  called  to  mind  her  small  rosy 
mouth  and  laughing  eyes,  he  could  not  also  but  remember 
her  caution  about  fcdling  in  love  with  her,  which  she  had 
uttered  in  mere  thoughtlessness,  but  which  he  felt  was  not 
quite  uncalled  for.  When  she  had  ceased  singing,  he  rose 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a  turn  in  the  park  ;  but,  look- 
ing down  from  his  window,  he  perceived  a  figure  gliding 
among  the  trees,  whose  commanding  height  and  grace  of 
motion  would  have  betrayed  Helena,  in  spite  of  the  simpli- 
city of  the  morning  attire,  had  not  her  dowager  companion 
revealed  her  to  him  at  a  glance.  He,  therefore,  quickly 
changed  his  purpose  of  showing  resentment  to  the  angry 
lady  who  had  such  strange  sway  over  him,  but  resolved,  on 
the  contrary,  to  return  and  appease  her  wrath. 

And  was  this  the  result  of  the  fiiscination  she  exerted 
over  him  ?  or  some  sudden  impulse  of  remorseful  conviction 
of  deserving,  or  being  about  to  deserve,  her  upbraidings  ? 
or  was  he  desirous  of  flying  from  the  temptation  to  deserve 
them  ?  Perhaps  he  could  hardly  define  his  own  feelings  ; 
but  yielding  blindly,  as  usual,  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, was  soon  at  the  feet  of  her  who  was  sovereign  of  his 
affection.  It  was  agreed  he  never  should  approach  the 
Princess  again,  but  in  the  samp  distant,  formal  way  as  be- 
fore. He  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  her 
charms,  to  allow  that  she  was  both  tame  and  insipid,  and 
many  more  things  most  opposite  to  his  secretly-cherished 
notions ;  and  the  peace  was  sealed  by  a  promise,  on  the 
lady's  part,  to  delay  no  longer  in  taking  possession  of  the 
new  abode,  prepared  by  princely  generosity  expressly  for 
her  reception. 

But  though  the  Prince  thought  it  now  a  paramount  duty 
— so  much  at  variance  are  the  vain,  foolish  codes  of  false 
sentiment  and  honour  that  man  makes  for  himself  with  the 
holy  of  God — ^not  again  to  throw  himself  in  the  Princess' 
way,  still,  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  his  fancy  was 
not  to  be  thus  easily  effaced,  and  he  often  lounged,  thought- 
ful and  solitary,  in  the  avenue  where  thcu'  interview  had 
taken  place. 

And  Helena,  in  thus  selecting,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
Duke's  master  of  horse  and  her  own,  an  unruly  animal, 
ted  not  yielded  to  the  mere  boast  of  a  bold  muQn,  or 


to  childish  caprice,  as  the  equerries  imagined;  but  in 
choosing  one  of  all  others  which  the  Prince  had  so  lately 
owned,  obeyed  a  more  womanly  impulse.  Nor,  when  her 
horse  deviated  from  the  road  to  the  hills,  whither  she  was 
bound,  into  a  bye-path  that  led  directly  through  the  forest^ 
though  the  accident  certainly  took  her  as  much  by  surprise 
as  any  other  of  her  party,  did  she  rein-in  with  as  much 
good  faith  and  spirit  as  she  might  have  done,  had  he  for 
instance  started  in  the  opposite  direction.  Still,  if  there  was 
a  little  weakness,  thei%  was  no  design  in  the  meeting  ;  of 
this  Helena's  conscience  acquitted  her,  though  the  Prinoe 
did  not. 

Her  tram  was  composed  of  men  too  aged  to  risk  their 
limbs  in  pursuit,  so  they  altogether  lost  sight  of  her,  wan- 
dering about  the  woods  in  fruitless  search,  until  the  Prince, 
Ming  in  with  them  on  his  return,  informed  them  of  her 
safety;  without,  however,  accounting  for  the  means  by  which 
he  had  become  possessed  of  the  &ct,  they  therefore  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened.  The  Prince 
imposing  silence  on  his  own  attendants,  and  Helena  being 
too  proud  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  it  was  obviously 
his  pleasure  to  conceal,  the  most  erroneous  versions  of  her 
solitary  ride  got  about.  A  strange  companion,  whom  one 
did  not  know  in  those  parts,  was  talked  of,  and  this  rumour 
coming  to  the  Duchess'  car,  she  put  a  stop  to  all  such  ad- 
ventures for  the  future  by  a  personal  injunction  on  her 
daughter-in-law  not  to  venture  again  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  riding-school. 

Helena  had  gained  so  little,  and  lost  so  much,  by  this 
unpropitious  meeting — ^for  the  Prince  avoided  her  in  a  sUU 
more  marked  and  disobliging  manner  than  before,  and  her 
chief  pleasure  w^as  put  an  end  to— that  she  could  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  misfortune,  had  it  not  afforded  food  for 
her  imagination,  always  so  much .  gain  to  the  female  mind, 
or,  at  least,  what  women  are  content  to  accept  as  such. 
She  had  condescended  so  far  towards  him,  that  his  adhe- 
rence to  his  former  line  of  conduct  had  become  an  insult, 
the  more  deeply  felt,  perhaps,  for  the  artless  coquetry  she 
had  on  that  solitary  occasion  displayed,  the  fruit  of  her 
mother-in-law's — as  she  now  conceived  them — ^prejudicial 
counsels.  Now  the  resentment  she  felt  against  both  mother 
and  son  was  only  equalled  by  her  contempt  for  her  own 
folly.  She  could  not  forgive  herself  for  having  stooped  so 
low.  She  now,  more  studiously  than  ever,  avoided  the 
cliance  of  meeting  the  Prince  ;  her  care  on  this  head  be- 
came so  evident  as  to  excite  fresh  comments,  and  a  marked 
coolness  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who,  up  to  that  moment, 
had  been  her  best,  if  not  her  only  friend  in  the  family. 

A  few  unconafortable  days  were  thus  spent,  when  one 
evening,  Helena — ^having  made  sure  of  her  husband's 
absence — consented  to  take  a  place  at  the  Duchess* 
card-table,  a  prevailing  influenza  having  kept  most  of  the 
privileged  away,  the  Prince  suddenly  made  his  appearance. 
Helena  felt  her  very  brow  grow  red  as  he  approached  tlie 
table ;  but  her  emotion  augmented  tenfold  when  the 
Duchess  actually  invited  him  to  take  a  hand,  for  she 
could  not  make  up  the  right  number,  and  the  old  marshal 
who  volunteered  was  so  absent,  and  the  Princess  so  igno- 
rant of  the  game,  that  they  were  getting  but  badly  along. 
The  Prince  found  a  plausible  excuse  to  escape  the  infliction* 
Helena,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  said  she  would  withdraw,  as 
she  doubted  not  the  Prince  was  only  afiraid  of  her  bad  play. 

"  No  !"  said  the  Duchess,  with  a  reproving  glance,  and 
an  emphasis  tliat  marked  her  disapprobation  of  Helena's 
thus  procbiming  their  unfortonate  differences  to  the  eager 
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ears  aroond.   "  No;  eraoli  conld  not  be  the  Princess'  mean- 
ing." 

The  Prince  glided  behind  IIelcna*s  chair,  and  bending 
over  her,  said  in  so  low  a  tone  that  none  but  she  could 
hear — 

"  I  am  indeed  afraid,  but  not  of  that." 

The  Princess  started — ^looked  up  in  surprise ;  but  he 
had  left  her  side,  and  was  now  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  his  father  ;  shortly  after  he  left  the  room. 

Long  did  Helena  ponder  on  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
turn  and  twist  them  into  a  thousand  different  shapes,  with- 
out coming  to  any  clear  understanding  ;  but,  still,  she 
somehow  feh  them  to  be  a  balm  to  her  wounded  self-love 
and  alarmed  pride ;  nor  was  she  mistaken  :  the  Prince  had, 
in  these  few  words,  revealed  the  real  state  of  his  feelings. 
He  dared  not  turn  from  the  path  he  had  entered  upon  ;  be- 
cause his  wife  was  bcautifiil,  and  he  could  not  blind  him- 
self to  the  &ct,  he  did  not  think  himself  authorised  to  trifle 
with  her  best  feelings  at  the  time  being,  and  possibly  with 
her  future  happiness.  To  deceive  by  false  assertions,  and 
promises  they  never  meant  to  keep,  was  what  many  men  of 
his  epoch  would  have  thought  a  legitimate  trick  to  pass  on 
any  woman,  especially  their  own  wives.  The  Prince's  heart 
was  not  base  and  corrupt  enough  for  anything  like  treachery, 
though  bis  head  was  sufficiently  light  for  folly ;  and  his 
principles  had  been  too  much  shaken  by  the  influence  of 
the  times  to  adhere  to  the  right  for  the  right's  sake. 

The  very  evening  he  thus  hinted  at  these  confused  sen- 
timents was  that  on  which  he  was  to  take  possession  of  his 
secret  bower  for  the  first  time.  The  lady  was  already  there 
since  the  morning,  with  such  of  her  attendants  as  could  be 
crammed  into  a  place  that  afforded  but  little  accommoda- 
tion ;  they  were,  however,  accustomed  to  very  little  cere- 
mony in  those  days,  and  the  loft  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  good  many  ;  nor  did  they  dream  of  objecting  to  be 
stowed  away,  several  at  a  time,  in  closets  as  stifling  as  the 
hold  of  a  ship.  They  all,  as  well  as  the  lady  herself,  showed 
great  good-humour  on  the  occasion,  and  announced  their 
determination  to  meet  bravely  the  spirits,  should  any 
appear.  To  aid  them  in  this  bold  resolve,  several  of  the 
young  ofBcers,  who  were  personal  friends  to  the  Prince,  pro- 
mised to  spend  the  first  few  nights  in  the  hall  beneath ;  and 
some  of  the  most  fearless  or  greediest  among  the  foresters 
— ^for  they  expected  a  distribution  of  gold  pieces  among 
them,  the  Prince  being  known  to  be  no  great  hoarder  of 
his  money — offered  to  spend  the  same  time  in  the  vestibule. 

These  arrangements,  tending  to  comfort  and  reassure  the 
lady,  the  Prince  offered  no  objection  to  ;  the  more  especially 
as  he  still  persisted  in  thinking  Eurstenruhe  formerly  the 
haunt  of  some  vagabonds,  whom,  should  they  think  of  return- 
ing, it  might  require  numbers  to  get  rid  of.  Officers, 
friends,  foresters,  servants — all  had  partaken  of  a  merry  in- 
auguration dinner  before  the  Prince  rode  off  to  town,  to 
prevent  by  his  temporary  presence  exciting  too  much  re- 
mark ;  but  faithfrd  to  his  purpose,  he  left  the  palace  as 
early  as  he  could,  and  hastened,  full  speed,  back  to  his 
retreat,  taking,  however,  an  additional  couple  of  men  with 
him,  he  scarce  knew  why  himself  since  he  was  well  assured 
his  person  was  too  well  known  in  the  country  to  run  any 
risk  by  day  or  night.  As  he  neared  the  schloss,  and  beheld 
its  lights  glittering  through  the  trees,  like  so  many  stars  of 
promise,  he  half-muttered  to  himself : — 

''Strange,  that  I  should  think  myself  bound  to  a  home 
of  my  own  choosing — to  promises  made  in  hours  of  dalliance, 
and  be  BO  n^h'gent  of  that  of  my  ancestors,  and  the  vows 


made  at  God's  altar.  Surely,  if  what  rigorists  profess  be 
true,  I  should  be  committing  grievous  wrong — something  at 
my  heart  tells  me  so  ;  but  no  one  dare  loudly  speak  it  to  my 
face,  not  even  my  own  parents,  only  the  still  small  voice 
within  my  own  breast." 

At  that  precise  part  of  his  soliloquy  he  broke  cover,  and 
found  himself,  with  his  attendants,  in  the  clearing  that  sur- 
rounded the  Jagd  schloss.  The  night  was  one  of  those 
hushed  oppressive  nights,  that  seem  to  predict,  but  yet  do 
not  always  precede  a  storm.  The  stars  sparkled  with  such 
unwonted  vividness  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  they  were  within 
reach.  Never  had  he  beheld  nature  so  still,  and  yet  so 
bright.  Myriads  of  twinkling  mysterious  eyes  seemed  look- 
ing at  him  from  the  vault  above  ;  flinging  himself  from  the 
saddle,  he  threw  his  reins  to  his  grooms,  and  hastened  up  the 
acclivity.  At  first  his  loud  knocking  at  the  ponderous  door 
was  not  heard,  and  when  repeated  with  such  violence  as  to 
enforce  attention,  some  quaking  voices  ttom  within  answered 
in  tremulous  accents,  by  asking  who  it  was  out  there  want- 
ing admittance.  Angry  at  their  delay,  he  named  himself 
in  no  gentle  tone.  At  last  a  voice  hailed  him  from  above 
asking  if  it  were  truly  he.  The  Prince  recognised  the 
lady's  voice,  and  begged  this  foolery  might  be  instantly  put 
an  end  to  ;  upon  which  sundry  bolts  and  bars  were  ^owly 
withdrawn,  and  an  entry  was  effected. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Prince,  whose  choler  was  by  no  means 
appeased  at  sight  of  those  who  opened  to  him — ^''well, 
foresters,  what  are  you  thinking  of  to  let  me  wait !  Let  me 
not  catch  you  at  that  trick  again,  or  Fll  make  your  backs 
smart  for  it." 

The  jagers  hung  their  heads,  and  made  no  answer  ;  bnt 
the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  the  Prince's  eye  made 
their  silence  sufficiently  intelligible.  On  a  large  table  stood 
numerous  empty  beer-pitchers — ^the  smell  of  strong  spirits 
that  pervaded  the  place,  and  sundry  equivocal-looking  flasks 
and  glasses,  showed  how  they  had  disposed  of  their  time.  The 
guns  were  piled  close  to  the  table  in  a  way  to  fiicilitate 
their  immediate  use  ;  and  a  host  of  hunting  dogs,  of  every 
variety  and  breed,  were  laying  about  in  all  directions.  A 
large  lamp  hanging  by  a  chain  from  the  ceiling  not  being 
considered  sufficient  to  light  up  the  place,  a  number  of  can- 
dlesticks and  lesser  lamps  had  been  pressed  into  service  for 
the  occasion. 

"  Cowardly  hounds  ! "  exclaimed  the  Prince  in  great 
wrath,  "  how  now,  what  has  entered  into  your  drunken  pates 
that  you  should  make  all  this  fuss  ?  " 

"  Oh !  your  Grace"— "Oh !  my  Lord"— "Oh !  but  your 
Highness ! "  was  alJ  that  the  foresters  could  brmg  out,  ex- 
cept one,  who,  with  a  groan,  hoped  the  Prince's  presence 
would  put  an  end  to  the  spuck,  that  was  all,  or,  as  he  was 
an  honest  man,  he  for  one  should  die  outright  with  terror. 

"  For  shame  ! "  said  the  Prince,  "  you  call  yourselves 
men  ! — ^blockhca^s ! — ^make  way  all,"  so  saymg,  he  flung 
open  the  hall-door  and  entered. 

But  here  a  scene  very  similar  met  his  view.  On  the 
table  stood  a  formidable  array  of  long,  taper-necked  Rhine 
bottles,  that  too  plainly  showed  their  spirit,  at  any  rate,  had 
fled  for  ever.  A  few  packs  of  cards,  and  a  couple  of  dice- 
boxes,  also  lay  on  the  table,  but  untouched,  as  it  seemed,  as 
all  the  gentlemen  present  had  huddled  together  towards  the 
high  door  that  looked  out  into  the  forest,  as  if  ready  for  a 
bolt  in  case  of  necessity ;  whilst  pistol-cases,  swords,  and 
even  daggers,  lay  littering  the  sofas.  The  Prince  was 
actually  mute  with  surprise. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  he  at  last  in  his  severest  tone9«  ^  pc»j 
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•exflaiii*>->I  am  really  at  a  loaa  to  ondesstaiid  what  hw 
what  can  hare  happoied  here^  during  my  abfienooy  to  eaose 
all  this  disorder  f ' 

"  We  haye  heen  sorely  scared,  your  Highness/'  said  one 
of  the  officers ;  "  surely  if  it  were  anything  human,  you  can- 
not suppose  we  should  have  heen  thus  cowed,  safe  as  we  are 
in  arms  and  numhers  ;  hut  of  what  avail  are  numhers  and 
arm»  to  explain  away  what  reason  cannot  &tIiom." 

"  Nonsense !  "  exclaimed  Prince  Henry,  impatiently,  ^it 
is  hut  prejudiee  that  ohscnree  your  judgment.  You  had  all 
so  fttlly  made  up  your  minds  to  encounter  some  spiritual 
adventure*  that  rather  than  be  baulked,  you  have  fancied 
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one. 

**  Strange,  if  it  were  hut  a  dream,  we  should  all  have 
dreamed  alike,*'  said  one  of  them. 

"  Sttoh  things  have  heen  before  now,"  said  the  Prince  ; 
**  indeed,  the  power  of  imagination  is  so  great,  it  were  im- 
possible to  assign  it  any  limits,  but  for  the  exertion  of  one's 
reason.  Gome,  gentlemen,  will  you  be  pleased  to  give  me  some 
account  of  what  has  taken  place,  for  I,  at  least,  have  abready 
spent  many  days  at  Fiirstenruhe,  without  anything  wonder- 
ful or  otherwise  occurring  to  me.  You  have  be^  strangely 
&vottred — ^what  has  happened  ? — surely  if  it  have  existence, 
it  has  a  name." 

The  gentlemen  looked  sheepish — the  Prince's  equerry 
stood  out  and  anawered  for  the  rest. 

"  As  long  as  daylight  lasted,  we  saw  and  heard  nothing ; 
and  your  Highness,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  yet  spent  any 
portion  of  the  night  here." 

"  So  fiu"  you  are  correct,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  I  never  was 
here  after  sunset." 

<'Nar  till  sunset  were  we  annoyed,"  continued  the 
speaker, ''  but  no  sooner  had  the  sun  disappeared  than  a 
strange  chiU  was  felt  through  the  house." 

'*  This  is  no  more  than  what  our  climate  brings  with  it," 
said  the  Prinoe ;  ^  I  never  yet  experienced  a  sunset  free  from 
the  sudden  chill  you  describe  ;  but  it  soon  passes  away." 

"  Ay,"  continued  he,  who  had  made  himadf  spokesman 
for  the  rest,  "  but  the  chill  I  speak  of  was  altogether  of 
another  character.  It  was  similar  to  that  upon  first  open- 
ing a  vault  long  disused,  and  had  a  smell  of  the  kind  accom- 
panying its  peculiar  freshness." 

"  And  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  Prince,  "it  reminded  you, 
one  and  all,  of  a  fiineral-vault  in  particular." 

The  officers  ^eaded  guilty  to  tliis  charge  by  a  forced 
laugh,  but  which  was  void  of  heartiness,  and  sounded  unna- 
tural. 

"  Your  Grace  may  think  as  meanly  of.our  courage  as  you 
please,"  said  one  of  them,  sulkily,  *'  but  this  was  a  thing  we 
could  not  account  for." 

*<  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  inquired  the  Prinoe,  **  that 
this  long  uninhabited  and  unglazed  dwelling,  which,  indeed, 
bears  traces  of  having  suflRered  chiefly  from  damps,  may,  at 
times,  exhale  the  mouldmesa  that,  perhaps,  affecU  its 
walls  f" 

The  youig  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  their  former 
spokesman  oontinned— 

**  This  passed  away,  howev«r,  and  we  called  for  lights 
and  cards." 

''  And  wine,"  put  in  the  Prince,  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 

"  And  made  ourselves  as  merry  as  we  could  in  your 
Highness'  absence.  But,  just  as  we  were  drinking  a  toast 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  house,  there  came  a  blast  that 
caused  every  glass  and  bottle  on  the  table,  ihe  branch- 
lightly  and  the  Tery  panel  in  the  windaws  to  rattle,  and  the 


sound  as  of  a  iroop  of  hone  ^ofung  finrioittly  paai  tha 
gate,  rung  in  our  ears." 

'^  And  you  bethought  you  of  the  wild  hunter  and  his 
ghostly  train,  I'll  be  sworn,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  And  so  would  your  Highness  if  you  had  been  present," 
was  the  rather  sharply-intonated  reply. 

**  But  when  we  looked  out^->nay,  several  of  u$  actually 
stepped  even  beyond  the  clearing  to  ascertain  the  &et— we 
could  see  and  hear  nothing ;  the  grass  did  not  even  bear 
the  trace  of  recent  hoofs.  We  returned  to  the  house  and 
resumed  our  conversation." 

"  But  chatted  of  hobgoblins  and  apparitions,  and  all  the 
t^des  told  round  your  castle-hearths  in  infancy,"  said  Prince 
Heniy,  with  a  smile. 

The  gentl^nen  pleaded  guilty  this  time  with  a  more 
ccMtiial  laugh  ;  for  the  presence,  and  above  all  the  bearing 
of  the  Prince,  began  to  mi^e  them  heartily  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  they  felt  their  resolution  mounting  in  the 
same  ratio  as  their  belief  in  supernatural  agency  faded 
away  before  his  arguments. 

*'  As  your  Highness  very  shrewdly  guesses,  each  told  a 
tale  of  fiunily  tradition,  alleging  it  to  be  true  as  gospel ; 
should  any  one  have  passed  the  boundaries  of  truth,  or 
what  they  believe  to  be  such,  let  it  rest  on  their  consciences, 
and  sit  there  like  a  nightmare  throughout  the  night ;  for 
such  stories  did  not  tend  to  reassure  our  nerves.  The 
Baron  Yon  Bligersdorf  was  telling  us  of  on  ii^jured  ances- 
tress"— but  here  the  speaker  stopt  short  in  confusion ;  for 
the  tale  bore  too  much  on  the  Princess  domestic  concerns, 
when  the  Barou  Yon  Bliggersdorf  adroitly  stepped  in,  and 
filled  up  the  pause : 

'  ''  Just  as  I  was  describing  her  a]^arance,with  the  arms 
of  my  house  hroidered  on  her .  skirt  and  stomacher,  we  all 
felt  distinctly  the  heaving  and  rocking  of  the  fl.0Qr  beneath 
us ;  some  were  flung  with  violence  from  their  seats,  and 
many  of  the  glasses  and  pitchers  flew  from  the  table.  In 
the  chambers  above,  we  heard  the  mirrors  and  pictures 
falling  from  the  wall  with  a  loud  crash.  Strange  to  say, 
the  guns  of  the  foresters,  being  only  on  the  half-cock^-<-as 
the  men  assure  us — ^went  off  of  themselves,  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  confusion  ;  though  the  balls,  fortunately,  lodged 
in  the  walls,  without  doing  mischief  to  life  or  limb— still  the 
men  were  alarmed,  and  the  dogs  set  up  such  prolonged  and 
dolorous  howls,  that  they  well  nigh  drowned  the  cries  of  the 
females,  who  were  terrified  out  of  their  wits." 

'*  This  looks  serious,"  said  the  Prince.  ''  I  thon^^  yoa 
only  the  dupes  of  your  imagination,  excited  perhaps  by  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  fumes  of  wine,  the 
nature  of  your  conversation — still,  I  cannot  but  return  to 
my  primitive  notion  of  trick.  Gentlemen,  be  on  your 
guard,  and  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  outwitted  and 
laughed  at  by  a  handful  of  cunning  boors,  who  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  acocmiplices  among  our  own  atten- 
dants." 

The  Prince  was  so  confident  and  earnest  in  the  view  he 
had  from  the  first  taken  of  the  whole  matter,  that  he  soon 
brought  his  companions  to  adopt  it  likewise.  They  were 
mortified,  both  as  soldiers  aiad  men  of  rank,  at  having  ex* 
posed  their  weakness,  and  burned  with  desire  to  discover 
and  punish  those  whom  they  now  suspected  to  have  mis- 
chievously created  their  alarms ;  and  when  the  Prince, 
snatching  up  a  flambeau,  prepared  to  visit  the  house,  they 
each  and  all  followed  his  example,  some  ascending  to  the 
k}fts,  whilst  others  went  into  the  vaults ;  but,  above  and 
below,  all  was  silent  and  deseiied*    Thorlavainstmoktiia 
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WI&  and  floGN,  fbr  bollow  pftrts  thai  might  betray  some 
secret  mode  of  egress  or  ingress;  all  was  solid  and  massive; 
bat  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  Ibon- 
dations,  eren  the  cellar  bore  marks  of  disorder.  Many  of 
the  bottke  had  fallen  from  their  shelves,  and  lay  abont  in 
fragments  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  casks  had  started — their 
generous  contents  mnning  on  the  floor,  to  the  no  small 
amazement  of  the  Prince^  since  those  whose  hidden  presence 
he  snspeetedwere  more  likely  taeiyoy,  than  spoil,  goods  of 
this  kind.  However,  they  might  have  other  game  in  view, 
and  he  determined  not  to  leave  a  stone  nntnrned  until  he 
had  sifted  this  mysterious  afiair  to  the  bottom. 

He  would  not  allow  any  of  the  domestics  to  enter  the 
cellar,  leet  they  should  so  abuse  the  opportunity  as  to  be- 
come nnaervioeable;  he  thought  he  might  have  need  of 
every  hand  in  a  poesible  conflict  with  spirits,  not  the  less 
fiendish,  perhaps,  should  they  appear  under  a  human  shape, 
and  never  have  known  another* 

All  seemed  reduced  to  sadden  peace  by  the  mere  spell  of 
the  Prince's  presence,  and  the  party  prepared  to  enjoy  their 
rest  after  ao  muefa  disturbance ;  he,  however,  exhorted  them 
aU,  gentle  uid  simple^  to  keep  good  watch,  and  be  on  their 
goord  against  fresh  attempts  upon  their  credulity,  or  even 
more  palpable  attacks.  His  fordble  and  manly  appeal  to 
thehr  reason  and  valonr  greatly  impressed  them,  and  they 
decided,  uana  voce,  to  make  ample  amends  for  their  former 
faint>heartedness,  should  the  opportunity  occur.  So  when 
the  Prince  retired  to  the  chambers  prepared  for  him  above, 
the  offieers  in  the  haU  beneath  resumed  their  places  round 
the  hospitable  board,  refreshing  their  extinguished  pipes, 
re-filling  their  mighty  goblets.  They  began  to  recount 
fresh  stoT  iea ;  but,  choosing  this  time  more  inspiriting 
themes,  they^  spoke  of  banditti  and  daring  actions  of  war  ond 
sieges.  In  the  same  invigorating  spirit  the  foresters  in  the 
vestibule  narrated,  over  their  pipes  and  beer,  incredible  and 
most  marvellous  stories  of  the  chace — impossible  feats,  of 
which  each  teller  was  in  turn  the  hero,  and  all  seemed 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  promise  a  quiet  night  to  the  revellers 
par  force . 

The  Prince  hod  more  difficulty  in  calming  the  lady's 
agitation  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  but  here,  too,  in  time 
he  prevailed.  After  he  had  exhausted  all  his  store  of  elo- 
quence in  vain,  one  chance  word  about  the  palace  did  it ; 
and  it  was  his  turn  to  tremble  before  a  minutious  and 
troublesome  interrogatory.  At  length,  however,  her  un- 
easiness was  cUspelled  ;  and  the  Prince  prepared  to  retire 
to  rest  just  as  the  Parisian  pendule  chimed  the  midnight 
hour. 

The  night  was  so  soil  they  could  have  fancied  themselves 
in  a  more  southern  land ;  the  window-curtains  wei*e  with- 
drawn, and  they  stood  gazing  out  upon  the  bright  firma- 
ment. 

**  Now/'  said  the  lady,  **  remember  your  allegiance  to  me 
and  to  love  ;  and  do  not  sufier  another  image  than  mine  to 
visit  yon  even  in  your  dreams*  Remember,  Cupid  is 
jealous." 

"  So  are  the  Pates,"  mechanically  replied  the  Prince. 
At  that  monent  a  wild  gust  shook  the  house  to  its  very 
foundations.  The  windows  and  doors  flew  open,  as  if  of 
their  own  accord — the  lamps  were  dashed  from  the  tables^ 
and,  as  well  as  the  other  lights,  were  extinguished  in  an 
instant-— a  slight  but  perceptible  shock  was  felt.  The 
Prinee  oai^ht  the  fainting  lady  in  his  arms^  in  time  to  pre- 
vent her  Ming  to  the  ground.  Her  female  attendants 
ctam  mhing  in^  and,  heedkss  of  all  thorn  distinetioBB  of 


rank,  so  rigorously  enfbroed  at  that  time,  clng  to  hua  in 
the  recklessness  of  fear,  crying  out  the  devil  himself  was 
among  them.  All  was  terror  and  confusion  about  the 
house — ^the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  howling  of  the  dogs, 
the  neighing  of  the  horses  from  the  temporary  shed  which 
had  been  erected  fbr  them  close  by,  the  falling  and  rolling 
about  of  several  articles  of  light. furniture,  made  such  a 
combination  of  sounds  that  the  Prince  could  not  clearly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  what  passed  around  him.  At 
lost,  depositbg  the  lady  on  a  couch,  and  shaking  the  women 
ofi^  he  groped  his  way  to  the  hall  beneath,  where  the  gentle- 
men were  lustily  calling  out  for  lights,  but  none  stirred  to 
procure  them. 

**  Has  no  one  a  tmder-box  f  cried  out  the  Prince  in  on 
imperative  tone—"  give  it  me." 

A  trembling  hand  presented  him  with  one,  which,  evi- 
dently, it  hod  not  the  nerve  to  use  ;  but  before  the  Prince 
could  strike  a  light,  another  cold  iiish  of  wind  streamed  in, 
and  all  the  lights  blazed  up  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been 
extinguished.  All  drew  back  appalled — even  the  Prinoe 
was  not  unmoved ;  but  still  he  maintained  his  sokiiery  bear- 
ing, and  said— 

"  A  storm  is  rising — ^but,  if  I  nustake  not,  there  are 
other  agencies  at  work  besides  ;  who  is  with  me,  and  will 
take  a  turn  without  ?" 

The  foresters  eagerly  offered  themselves  on  this  soviee. 
But  they  searched  in  vain  round  the  house,  and  even  beat 
the  underwood  beyond  ;  they  could  perceive  nothing — w^ 
trace  of  man  or  beast,  or  even  of  a  storm.  Disappointed, 
they  were  about  to  return,  when,  a  little  in  advanoe  of 
the  spot  where  they  stood,  they  saw  the  tall,  slender  birches 
simultaneously  bow  their  heads  to  the  earth,  as  though 
bent  by  the  hurricane  ;  but  not  a  leaf  rustled  on  the  trees 
around  them.  The  doors  and  windows  were  again  forced 
open — ^the  lights  blown  out — ^they  heard  the  piteous  cry  of 
the  dumb  animals,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  females.  Sud- 
denly a  galloping  of  horses  was  heard  ;  and  they  perceived 
their  own  animals,  who  had  got  loose,  tearing  madly  by, 
wild  with  terror,  and  covered  with  foam.  The  sound  of 
their  hoofs  through  the  wood  was  yet  heard  for  a  while,  ming- 
ling with  the  Clashing  of  boughs,  then  all  returned  to  silence, 
but  for  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  who,  having  also  escaped 
into  the  woods,  were  wandering  about  the  magic  circle, 
afraid  to  enter  it,  yet  too  fiedthful  to  abandon  their  masters 
altogether,  and  now  filled  the  air  with  their  dismal  cries. 

**  E$  tpukty*  said  the  men — "  the  plaee  is  haunted ;" 
and  the  Prinoe  remained  sUent,  for  he  knew  not  what  to 
think,  far  less  what  to  say.  Before  re-entering  the  house 
he  looked  in  at  the  shed  ;  the  rings  fixed  in  the  boards,  to 
which  the  horses  had  been  tethered,  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  the  roof  was  blown  off,  and  the  doors  were  open,  so 
that  the  frightened  animals  behg  thus  suddenly  f^eed,  had 
no  difficulty  in  escaping. 

<<  It  is  the  devil's  work,"  s«d  the  men  as  the  Prince 
returned  moodily  to  the  house. 

From  twelve  to  one  in  the  morning,  they  experienced 
several  shocks  of  this  kind,  more  or  less  severe  in  duration 
and  intensity,  but  generally  aooompanied  with  the  same 
feeling  of  extreme  cold,  and  with  the  same  strange  unac- 
countable smell*  After  one  the  moon  disappeared  from  the 
heavens,  and  all  remained  still  till  morning ;  which,  strange 
to  say,  found  the  Prince  and  his  lady,  the  officers,  and  the 
menials,  all  huddled  together  in  the  hall.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  the  Prinoe  to  state,  that  he  had  resisted  this 
amagiime&l  to  tha  utmost ;  but  the  tody  insisted  on  remaift* 
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mg  below  witli  the  majority — lie  had  no  choice  left  hut  to 
comply.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  slept  on  the  sofas, 
wrapped  in  their  cloaks — ^for  the  sharp  chill  air  of  the 
place  rendered  this  precaution  indispensable  —  hnt  the 
females  had  not  closed  an  eye,  and  were  feverish  and 
exhausted.  The  lady,  in  particular,  vowed  sheM  never 
spend  another  night  in  this  dreadftd  place,  bat  would  return 
to  the  forester's  hut  in  all  haste. 

The  Prince,  who  was  awoke  at  early  dawn  by  these  vehe- 
ment protestations,  observed,  good  humouredly,  that  it 
seemed  she  preferred  Forstenn^e  to  Fitrttenruhef  the  re- 
pose of  the  forest  to  the  repose  of  the  Prince — "  this," 
he  added,  turning,  with  a  smile,  to  his  equerry,  "  is  in 
my  Lord  father's  most  approved  style.  But,  in  good  sooth, 
this  sort  of  rest  will  no  more  do  for  me  than,  it  did  for  my 
great  uncle,  Duke  Kudolph  ;  we  must  look  to  it ;"  then  he 
became  silent  and  abstracted. 

•  But  before,  in  obedience  to  the  lady's  impatient  orders,  the 
scared  and  wearied  menials  could  begin  their  preparations  for 
Instant  removal,  a  messenger,  breathless  with  haste  and  con- 
sternation, came  to  inform  the  Prince  that  the  hut,  which 
she  had  hitherto  occupied,  had  that  very  night  been  burned 
down  by  accident.  The  Prince  looked  serious ;  for  though 
the  event,  as  recounted  by  the  boy,  a  member  of  the  family 
who  had  thus  been  visited,  bore  a  most  natural  air,  still  his 
aroused  conscience  saw  fresh  tokens  in  this  event,  trifling  in 
itself,  of  a  higher  reproof.  So  imbued  had  his  mind  become 
throughout  the  night  with  this  notion,  that  it  needed  not 
this  additional  drop  in  the  cup  of  conviction.  Turning  to 
the  lady,  he  observed,  with  cold  courtesy,  that  as  it  would 
be  impossible,  on  so  short  a  notice,  to  prepare  another  place 
for  her  reception,  he  really  knew  not  what  else  or  better  to 
propose,  than  that  she  should  seek  a  refuge  in  the  little 


town  of  N— —  ;  which,  thongh  distant  bat  a  few  miles, 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  his  ikther's  territories.  Th^ie,  he 
doubted  not,  she  could  procure  instant  accommodation ; 
unless,  indeed,  she  preferred  staying  at  Fiirstenrube,  the 
only  home  ho  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer  for  the  time  being. 

There  was  something  in  the  look  and  tone  of  the  Prinoe, 
so  altered  from  his  usual  manner,  that  the  lady  felt  a  sudden 
and  secret  alarm,  outweighing  even  that  of  the  previous 
night.  A  sickening  sensation  came  over  her  as  the  dreamy 
vision  of  palaces,  and  carriages  with  six  horses  and  out-- 
riders,  of  titles,  and  diamonds,  and  places,  and  patronage  at 
her  own  command,  and  all  the  thousand  happy  privil^es  of 
favouritism,  flitted  away  from  her  eyes,  as  if  a  mighty  tor- 
rent was  sweeping  these  hopes  awi^  into  the  ocean  of  obli- 
vion. She,  intuitively,  felt  her  dan^r-^though  tiiere 
was  no  formal  warning  of  it — so,  mastering  all  (riher  emo- 
tions, she  bravely  said-^ 

"  We'll  try,  then,  another  night  here.  Perhaps  these 
nocturnal  alarms  may  never  be  repeated." 

"  The  Prince's  countenance  darkened  with  a  secret  feeling 
of  disappointment.  He  had  evidently  not  only  expected,  but 
wished  another  answer ;  and  though  the  lady  was  aware 
that  when  unhallowed  bonds  are  once  loosened  no  hand  is 
cunning  enough  to  fasten  the  knot  afresh,  still  she  would 
persist  in  preserving  her  illusions  sometime  longer.  Seeing 
his  hesitation,  and  afraid  lest  some  command  should  e6ca|)o 
him — and  such  she  well  knew  he  never  recalled — she  warded 
off  the  danger,  by  exclaiming — 

"  Surely  the  Prince  is  not  afraid  of  doing  what  a  woman 
can  dare? 

The  chord  she  had  struck  was  the  right  one. 

"  WeU,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  what  say  you  to  giving 
Fiirstenruhe  one  more  night's  trial  f  * 


( To  be  concluded  in  next  number, ) 
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FoiiOWiNG  the  course  of  the  Whitadder  down- 
wards, we  find  that  it  sweeps  round  the  base  of  the 
picturesque  conical  hill  called  Cockbum's  Law,  the 
height  of  which  is  912  feet.     Its  form  is  so  different 
from  the  other  neighbouring  hills  of  the  Lammer- 
moor,  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  from   them, 
even  at  sea,  so  as  to  be  useful  as  a  landmark.   This 
hill  is  remarkable  for  being  composed  of  granite, 
which  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  grey- 
wacke,  and  it  therefore  furnished  the   Huttonians 
with  some  of  their  strongest  arguments  against  their 
opponents.     On  its  northern  slope  stood  that  very 
remarkably  curious  piece  of  antiquity  called  Edins, 
originally  Edwin's-hall.     It  is  really  too  cruel  for 
any  one  possessed  of  antiquarian  feelings  to  have 
this  to  record,  that  it  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  rude  hand  of  ignorance,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  building    dykes  or  filling  drains 
with  the  materials.     We  are  fortunate  in  having  it 
in  our  power  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  very  well  written 
description  of  it,  as  given  in  tho  "  Statistical  Account 
of  the  Parish  of  Dunse."     The  ruins  are  situated 
about  a  mile  east  frpm  Abbey  St.  Bathans^  on  the 


northern  slope  of  Cookbum  Law,  where  this  hill 
stretches  into  a  terrace  of  inconsiderable  size,  skirted 
by  steep  banks  descending  to  the  river  Whitadder^ 
which  is  distant  about  two  hundred  yards.      The* 
building  was   circular,  the  outside  diameter  being 
eighty-five  feet  ten  inches,  the  walls  fifteen  feet  ten 
inches  thick.     The  height  of  the  walls,  which  in  their 
ruinous  state  was  seven  or  eight  feet,  must  originally 
have  been  considerable,  as  appeared  fi^m  the  large 
quantity  of  material  rolled  down  the  bank  on  which 
they  stood,  and  lodging  in  the  area  they  enclosed. 
In  the  interior  of  the  walls  were  open  spaces,  having 
the  appearance  of  separate  cells,  extending  all  round 
the  building,  differing  greatly  in  length,  but  all  of 
the  width  of  about  three  feet,  and  presenting  in 
some  places  an  appearance  of  having  been  arched 
over.     The  entrance  was  by  a  low  narrow  door  on 
the  eastern  side.     No  cement  had  been  used  in  the 
building,  but  the  stones,  which  were  of  whin,  and 
most  of  them  very  large,  were  fitted  with  consider- 
able accuracy  to  one  another,  the  concayity  of  the 
one  receiving  the  convexity  of  the  other,  and  tho 
iaterstices  being  filled  up  with  small  iito&es.  On  the 
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daa^  ftiid  umth  of  the  prinoipal  ^i^et  wew  the  founda^ 
tiona  of  seyeral  ohlong  bnildings,  apd  of  a  single 
round  one.  To  the  Bouth  of  the  whole  were  trenches 
of  eonsidBrahle  depth,  surmoanted  on  both  sides  by 
walls  ol  stone  aod  earth,  one  of  which,  after  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  turned 
northward*  and  followed  the  sweep  of  the  hlH  tiU  it 
leaehed  the  riyer. 

From  thoi  desertion  now  given  of  the  prineipal 
towev  of  Edinshall,  (bever  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
tower  from  its  height,  but  only  from  it»  eiirc^lar 
form,)  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  building  is  similar 
in  eopitraotion  to  those  oalled  Imrghs  in  Orlgiey  and 
Shetland,  atnd  Dons  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  the  remains  of  many  of  them  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Indeed,  the  on]y  difference  consists  in  the 
nature  of  the  spaces  m  the  interior  of  the  walls, 
'^hieh  in  Edinshail  see:m  composed  of  separate  cells, 
while  in  the  similar  bmldii^gs  they  are  continuous 
passages ;  but  thia  dissimilarity  is  apparent  only 
becanse  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and  the  roof  of 
the  hoUow  spaces  in  Edinshail  having  fallen  down 
had  partially  filled  up  the  passage,  whicl^  wententirely 
along  the  interior  of  the  wall,  and  had  thus  divided 
that  passage  into  wh/vt  seemed  to  be  separate  compart- 
ments.  This  suppositionderiveii confirmation  f^om  the 
fact  that  naost  of  these  cells  had  jio  entraace^,  and 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  l^ey  were  not  erigir 
nally  construptc^  in  that  form. 

Now»  it  is  known  that  the  buildings  oalled 
Burghs  or  Duns  were  the  workmanship  of  the 
ancient  Qce^ndinavians,  and  that  the  kipd  of  archi- 
tecture, of  which  they  are  examples,  was  common  to 
that  nation*  with  the  Saxons,  and  other  northern 
tribes.  Hence  it  may  be  ipferred  that  Edinshail 
WAS  boilt  by  one  of  those  tribes  ;  and  as  it  bore  the 
name  of  Edwio,  ^e  most  celebrated  King  of  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons,  and'^as  it  was  situated  within 
his  territories,  which  extended  from  the  Humbv  to 
the  Foirth,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  the  bnilder 
of  Edinshail.  In  that  case,  it  must  have  been 
erected  between  the  years  617  and  633,  the  period  of 
Edwin's  reign. 

Thift  conolusiou  derives  confirmfition  f^om  other 
circumstances.  In  K^ng  Edwifi's  time  the  n^ode  of 
architecture  of  his  tribe  could  not  have  undergone 
any  change,  because  his  father  Ella  was  the  first  of 
his  house  who  settled  here,  and  because,  in  the  in- 
terim, the  arte  of  peace  were  i^t  cultivated.  It  is 
xeeorded,  too,  th^ttho  art  of  building  with  mortal  or 
cement  waa  not  introduced  into  Britain  till  afiter  this 
time ;  the  first  Saxon  buildii^gs  of  stone  and  lime 
having  been  the  monastery  of  Weremouth,  founded 
in  674»  and  the  cathedral  of  Hexham,  erected  ^9^^ 
afterwards  ;  bo(^'constriic^4  ^Y  masons  and  artifi- 
cers brought  from  a|]!road. 

The  sttnatien  of  Edinshail  is  neither  strong  in  it- 
ssif,  nor  fitted  to  protect  any  pa];t  of  the  adjoinii^g 
coun^y^  From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the 
buildii^  was  designed  not  so  mu^h  for  a  military 
station  aa  a  placQ  of  residence^  or  a  court  of  justice. 
Hence  it  does  not,  bear  the  name  of  burgh,  which 
signifies  a  castle,  b<it  that  of  hall,  which  means  a 
palace  or  a  court. 

Hi  ift  iipw  generaQj  admitted  thf^t  the  present  m^ 
tropolia  of  Scotland  waa  founded  by  the  sau»  prii^oe 
toik  rr«<— MO,  oucix« 


to  whom  we  have  attributed  the  -ereoiion  6f  Edins- 
hail. 

We  are  quite  disposed  to  corroborate  to  the  fullest 
extent  those  remarks  made  upon  this  mo^  interest- 
ing building.  We  have  seen  all  the  most  Important 
Fiotish  towers,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  so  that 
few  individuals  have  had  bo  great  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  these  Scandinavian 
remains  as  we  have.  That  of  Domadilla,  in  Suther- 
land, is  still  entire  to  a  considerable  height.  That  of 
Oalloway,  in  the  Greater  Bernera  in  the  Lewis,  is 
still  more  complete ;  and  its  site,  upon  the  very  verge 
of  a  tall  and  picturesque  clifi*,  is  peculiarly  grand. 
But  the  most  perfact  of  the  whole  that  now  exist  19 
t^at  in  the  island  of  llousa,  in  Shetland,  which,  ill- 
deed,  has  hardly  suffered  any  decay  or  injury,  except^ 
perhapSit  the  loss  of  a  rery  few  stones  at  the  top. 
There  the  circular  plan,  converging  inwarde  as  it 
goes  upwards,  like  a  beehive^  is  not  o^y  distinctly 
viaible,  but  the  outward  curve,  formed  so  as  to  make 
the  top  project  over  the  whole,  is  quite  perfect,  as 
may  be  seen  from  an  engraving  taken  fi'om  a  sketch 
of  ouxs,  and  inserted  in  the  volumes  written  by  our 
friend  Mr.  James  Wilson,  giving  an  account  of  the 
voyage  with  us  in  the  Princess  Hoyal  .cutter  during 
the  summer  of  1841.  These^  however,  were  all 
burghs  intended  for  defence,  and  the  difference  of  the 
arrangement  of  Edinshail  finom  any  of  these  appears 
to  us  to  point  out  most  distinctly  that  it  was  intended 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

Upon  the  slope  of  the  hills  in  this  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  large  semicircle  of  circular  camps,  which 
seem  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  intended, 
from  their  position,  to  resist  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  from  the  southward. 

Proceeding  farther  downwards,  the  river  is  ren- 
dered highly  inieresting  by  the  fine  timber  of  the  old 
place  of  Bleneme,  for  generations  the  seat  of  tibe 
ancient  fiunily  of  Lumsdaine.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  stand  near  the  more  modem  house  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  This  property  now  belongs 
to  the  Kev.  Edwin  Sandys  Lumsdaine,  by  marria^ 
wi<jl^  the  heiress. 

Immediately  behind  the  estate  of  Bleneme  stands 
the  minous  house  of  Billie,  an  old  residence  of  the 
family  of  the  Homes  of  Wedderbum.  There  is  a 
tragic  story  connected  with  this,  which  we  cannot 
pass  over.  We  are  not  very  sure  as  to  the  precise 
period  when  the  circumstance  took  place;  but  wd 
believe  we  cannot  greatly  err  in  stating  that  it  may 
have,  been  about  a  century  ago.  A  lady  of  the 
family  of  Honie  then  resided  hero  with  a  small 
establishment  of  servants,  of  whom  the  butler,  who 
had  been  with  her  for  a  good  many  years,  was  con*- 
sidered  by  her  as  honest  and  most  ti-ustworthy,  and 
much  attached  to  herself.  She  collected  her  smaH 
rents  at  certain  terms  of  the  year,  and  this  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  regularly ;  and  she  was  likewise 
in  the  practice  of  counting  the  money  ovor  openly 
before  tho  butler,  previously  to  her  locking  it  into 
her  cabinet.  Years  had  passed  away,  during  which 
the  butler  had  uniformly  been  a  witness  of  tins  trans- 
action, without  having  ever  entertained  the  smallest 
idea  or  the  slightest  wish  of  appropriating  it  to  hia 
own  use.  At  length,  on  the  return  of  the  period 
when  |ie  was  again  an  involuntary  witnesa  of  her 
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counting  her  money,  a  stranijo  and  unaccountable 
desire  suddenly  seized  upon  him  to  possess  himself 
of  it.  If  ever  anything  in  this  world  was  prompted 
by  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  devil,  it  seems  to 
have  been  that  determination  to  which  this  unfor- 
tunate man  was  in  one  moment  driven ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  whilst  the  crime  seemed  thus  to 
have  been  counselled  upon  the  one  hand,  whilst  on 
the  other  it  must,  from  the  very  commencement, 
have  appeared  quite  irrational  to  hope  that  he  could 
have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  it  scathless  and  in  conceal- 
ment, would  make  us  disposed  to  hold  that  it  was 
an  obvious  temptation  of  the  devil  himself.  The 
lady  slept  in  an  apartment  by  herself,  the  door  of 
which  was  bolted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  heavy 
cylinder  of  brass,  placed  vertically,  was  allowed  to 
fall  down  by  its  own  weight  into  a  cylindrical  cavity 
calculated  to  receive  it,  and  thus  the  door  was  effec- 
tually bolted.  A  string  attached  to  an  eye  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  solid  cylinder  was  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  thence  over  a  series  of  pullies  to  the 
bed,  so  that  the  lady,  without  rising,  could  bolt  her 
door  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  or  unbolt  it  in  the 
morning  for  the  admittance  of  a  servant,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Upon  the  night  in  question,  she  was 
no  sooner  in  bed  than  she  dropped  the  bolt,  as  was 
her  custom;  but  the  butler  had  secretly  so  filled  the 
hollow  cylinder  with  cherry-stones,  that  the  bolt 
took  no  effect.  At  midnight  he  stole  into  his  mis- 
tress's chamber,  cut  her  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 
broke  open  her  cabinet,  and  possessed  himself  of  her 
money ;  and  although  he  might  have  walked  down 
stairs  and  out  at  the  door  without  exciting  either 
alarm  or  suspicion,  he  opened  the  window  and  let 
himself  down  nearly  two  stories  high,  broke  his  leg, 
and  lay  thus  among  the  shrubbery  till  morning, 
without  ever  attempting  to  crawl  away.  He  was 
seized,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  lady's 
funeral  was  no  sooner  ^over  than  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  house  were  barred  up  and  locked,  every 
thing  being  left  in  it  just  as  it  was,  and  it  remained 
unvisited  during  many  years,  until  it  was  discovered 
that  some  robbers  had  broken  into  the  cellar,  when 
it  was  again  opened  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they 
had  carried  their  depredations.  We  knew  a  person 
who  was  engaged  on  the  harvest-rig  near  the  house, 
at  the  time  when  this  took  place,  and  who,  being 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  entered  it  with  several  of 
her  companions.  They  were  immensely  shocked  to 
observe  the  ghastly  effect  produced  by  different  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  and  of  linen,  &c.,  which 
were  scattered  about  or  hanging  up,  some  of  which 
were  so  much  gone,  as  to  fall  to  pieces  on  being 
touched. 

In  its  progress  between  the  parish  of  Edrom,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  parishes  of  Bunkle  and  Chim- 
side  on  the  other,  the  Whitadder  runs  very  rapidly. 
In  the  course  of  its  way  downwards,  the  river  shows 
some  fine  sections  of  the  sandstone  series  of  rocks. 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a  castle  at  Broom- 
house,  which  now  no  longer  exists.  A  very  interest- 
ing and  romantic  piece  of  history  is  connected  with 
this  spot.  We  shall  give  it  as  told,  concisely 
and  well,  in  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish 
of  Edrom : — The  grave  of  Sir  Anthony  Darcy, 
Bumamed  Le  Sieur  de  la  Beaute,  is  in  a  field  on 


the  estate  of  Broomhouse,  in  this  parish,  called 
De  la  Beauty's  Field.  Sir  Anthony  Darcy,  com- 
monly named  Anthony  De  la  Bastie  (properly  De 
la  Beaut4)  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Duke  of  Albany  warden  of  the  Marches  and 
captain  of  Dunbar  Castle,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Home, 
when  the  Duke,  who  was  regent  in  the  minority  of 
James  V.,  went  to  France,  June  1517-  Lord  Home 
had  been  treacherously  decoyed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  WiUiam,  as 
was  supposed,  by  the  instigation  of  Darcy.  This 
rendered  Darcy  odious  in  the  Merse.  A  dispute 
having  arisen  between  him  and  David  Home,  the 
laird  of  Wedderbum,  Darcy  and  his  party  were 
attacked  by  the  laird  of  Wedderburn  and  his  asso- 
ciates near  Langton,  October  Iz,  1517»  and  put  to 
flight.  Darcy's  horse  stuck  fast  in  a  bog  in  the  end 
of  Dunse  Moor,  which  obliged  him  to  fly  on  foot. 
He  was  overtaken  by  Wedderbum  at  Broomhouse, 
who  slew  him,  and  carrying  his  head  in  triumph 
through  Dunse,  fixed  it  on  the  battlements  of  Home 
Castle.     A  cairn  marks  out  the  grave  of  Darcy. 

The  river  is  highly  ornamented  by  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  woods  of  Ninewells,  the  property  of  our 
early  and  much- valued  friend,  Miss  Hume,  daughter 
of  the  late  Baron  Hume,  and  grand-niece  of  the 
celebrated  historian,  who  spent  the  days  of  his  youth 
here.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little 
farther  down,  stood  Allanbank,  from  which  Sir 
James  Stuart,  Baronet,  takes  his  title.  This 
ancient  residence  had  a  remarkable  legendary  story 
attached  to  it.  Sir  John  Stuart,  a  very  hand- 
some and  accomplished  cavalier  of  his  day,  whilst 
travelling  in  Italy,  met  with,  and  carried  off  the 
affections  of  a  very  beautiful  lady  of  family,  whom 
he  afterwards  jilted,  and  her  life  was  terminated  by 
a  violent  death.  On  his  return  home,  he  brought 
with  him  her  portrait,  but  found,  to  his  inexpres- 
sible horror,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  have  done 
so,  as  the  house  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the 
lady,  in  propria  persona.  She  appeared  as  a  skele- 
ton, clad  in  a  winding-sheet,  which  was  covered  over 
with  rich  lace,  such  as  she  was  at  all  times  fond  of 
wearing  while  alive.  This,  in  the  common  language 
of  Scotland,  is  called  pearlin,  and  thus  it  was  that 
she  received  the  name  of  •*  Pearlin  Jean."  Through 
all  the  generations  that  have  since  followed,  it  has 
been  universally  believed  throughout  the  whole 
neighbourhood  that  she  continued  to  haunt  the 
house,  and  so  completely  did  this  belief  prevail 
down  to  the  latest  moment,  that  Miss  Hume  in- 
forms us,  that  when  they  were  taking  down  the 
house  an  old  woman  said  to  her,  **  Where  will  Pear- 
lin Jean  gang  now,  when  the  house  is  dishmolished  ? 
I  was  asking  the  folks  in  the  hall,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  your  ain  observe  upon  it." 

A  ballad  was  written  upon  this  subject  by  the 
Kev.  John  Marriott.  We  almost  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  composed  in  a  less  burlesque  tone ;  but,  as 
it  is,  we  shaU  give  it  here,  having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  through  Miss 
Hume's  kindness,  for  it  has  never  been  printed. 
Marriott  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  and  it  was  to  him  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  canto  of  "  Marmion''  was  dedi* 
cated :— ^ 
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Ye  fickle  butterflies  !  still  prone 
To  chango  your  fa v' rite  flower. 

Attend  this  wofal  tale,  and  own 
True  Love's  avenging  power. 

£aoh  flirting  beau  and  gay  gallant. 
Who  erst  has  learn' d  to  spell. 

May  read  and  profit ;  he  that  can't 
Must  hear  and  ponder  well. 

All  in  the  Merse  there  dwelt  a  knight. 

Of  gentle  blood  and  rank  ; 
'Yclep'd,  as  ancient  authors  write. 

Sir  John  of  Allanbank. 

Not  skilled,  like  neighb'rlng  lairds,  was  he, 
The  swift  goss-hawk  to  tame. 

Or  chase  the  deer  o'er  moor  and  lea ; 
He  follow' d  finirer  game. 

Tho'  Tweed,  with  springing  salmon  bright, 
Roll'd  near,  he  ne'er  would  ply 

Tho  rod  by  day  or  spear  by  night : 
Ue  had  other  fish  to  fry. 

More  form'd  to  shine  in  courts  than  haunt 

The  solitary  shades, 
'Twas  his,  of  conquer 'd  hearts  to  vaunt, 

And  captivated  maids. 

Still  dress'd  in  courtly  mode,  and  sweet 

With  many  a  rich  perfume  ; 
Costly  the  roses  on  his  feet, 

Costly  his  waving  plume. 

His  beard  was  trimm'd  with  meikle  care, 

Down  tap'ring  to  his  chin ; 
The  bushy  ringlets  of  his  hair 

A  heart  of  flint  might  win. 

Well  vers'd  in  Love's  deceitful  wiles, 

And  rear'd  in  amorous  lore ; 
False  were  his  tears,  and  false  his  smiles, 

And  false  the  oaths  ho  swore. 

To  him  the  bliss  was  all  unknown 

That  constant  lovers  share  ; 
Dear  was  each  eye  that  brightly  shone. 

And  dear  each  face,  if  fair. 

To  rub  ofF  British  rust,  and  gain 

Some  skill  in  finer  arts. 
Sir  John  rcsolv'd  to  cross  tho  main, 

And  visit  foreign  parts. 

Right  glad  the  Scottish  mothers  were 

'f  his  joyful  news  to  leaiii, 
And  maiden  aunts  put  up  a  prayer 

That  he  might  ne'er  return. 

But  many  a  lovely  damsel  sigh'd 

To  hear  that  ho  was  going, 
And  tum'd  aside,  the  tear  to  hide, 

Adown  her  fair  cheek  flowing. 

Himself  he  richly  did  equip, 
That  none  might  say  him  scorn, 

And  went  on  board  a  merchant  ship, 
Was  bound  for  fair  Leghorn. 

He  soon  felt  sickly  qualms ;  and  when 
He  reach*  d  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 

Wish'd  himself  safe  at  homo  again 
In  the  land  of  Cakes  and  Whiskey. 

«*  He  clear'd  the  Gut  (excuse  the  word. 
Fair  ladies)  of  Gibraltar  ; 
And  calmer  seas  his  heart  restored. 
Which  had  begun  to  falter. 

"  At  length  with  joy  he  hail'd  the  shore. 
Where  Cscsars  once  bore  rule  ; 
Where  Virgil  liv'd,  and  many  more. 
For  whom  he  had  bled  at  school. 

**  WI^,  when  the  stores  of  classic  lore 
Came  rushing  o'er  his  mind, 
Writh'd  he,  as  tho*  ho  felt  him  sorQ  ? 
Wh^  roT^  hia  lumd  behind  ? 
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At  Florence  first  he  stay'd  some  weeks. 
Contracted  debts  and  paid  'em. 

And  bought  some  genuine  Antiques 
From  the  very  man  that  made  'em. 

Of  learning  next  great  store  at  Rome 
Ho  gain'd,  at  least  we  hope  so, 

For  he  mounted  high  St.  Peter's  dome. 
And  stoop' d  to  kiss  the  Popo's  toe. 

At  Naples  he  was  asked  to  peep 

Into  the  great  volcano  ; 
But  the  hill  was  steep  and  the  hole  was  deep, 

And  he  thought  it  best  to  say  *  No.' 

Love  hail'd  Shr  John  on  foreign  shore, 

And  many  a  lady  bright 
Preferr'd  before  each  gay  Signor 

The  gallant  Scottish  Knight. 

The  Knight  was  grateful  when  he  found 

They  lov'd  him  one  and  all ; 
And  felt  himself  in  honour  bound 

To  love  both  great  and  small. 

But  one  fftr  longer  than  the  rest 

Her  empire  did  maintain. 
And  near  a  fortnight  o'er  his  breast 

Held  undivided  reign. 

Her  features  all  the  charms  combin'd 

Of  all  the  pretty  faces, 
Which  painted  to  the  life  you'll  find 

In  fifty  thousand  places. 

With  lace  her  veil  was  deck't,  and  deok't 

With  lace  her  flowing  train  ; 
Hence  nam'd  in  Lowland  dialect, 

The  bonny  Pearlin  Jean. 

And  how  he  lov'd,  and  how  his  pains 

In  colour  bright  he  painted, 
I  need  not  tell  to  nymphs  and  swains 

With  love  so  well  acquainted. 

His  love  was  long,  his  love  was  great, 
But  when  she  talk'd  of  marriage. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  order'd  straight 
Tho  horses  to  the  carriage. 

And  in  they  popp'd  the  trunks,  and  in 

Sir  John  himself  did  pop ; 
But  the  lady  cried  with  precious  din, 

'  Stop  Coachy,  Coachy  stop !' 

*  Drive  on,  drive  on,'  said  false  Sir  John, 

*  Nor  heed  yon  Lidy's  cry ;' 
Oh  sad  was  that  lady,  and  woo-begone, 

And  frenzy  fired  her  eye. 

'  Look  where  in  dust  she  kneels,  to  whom 

You  did  not  kneel  in  vain ; 
Stay,  nor  to  sure  destruction  doom 

Your  onoc  lov'd  Pearlin's  Jean. 

"  '  What  sunbeams  can  with  those  compare. 
That  warm  Italian  plains ! 
And  where,  oh  where  is  the  face  so  fair. 
To  match  wi'  Pearlin  Jean's  ? ' 

"  '  Not  oft  from  skies  of  cloudless  blue 
Do  Scottish  sunbeams  shine  : 
But  faces  there  I  hope  to  view 
As  fair,  proud  Dame,  as  thine.' 

"  '  Yes,  &oes  you  may  chance  as  fair. 
Or  fJBkirer  e'en  to  find ; 
But  long,  long  shall  you  seek,  or  e'er 
You  meet  a  heart  so  kind. 

"  *  Tho'  deaf  to  Love's  endearing  chain, 
Yet  break  not  honour's  tie  ; 
For  you  I  soorn'd  the  voice  oi  fame. 
The  pride  of  lineage  high. 

'* '  Give  back  my  fiiir  unspotted  name, 
My  calm  unrufiled  heart ; 
Bear  me  from  wont,  despair,  and  shame^ 
Or  hear  my  death-groan  part ; 
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"  '  Tliat  frroAn,  when  I  am  dend  and  gone, 
,  Shall  never,  never  die.* 
'  Brive  on,  drive  on/  said  fidke  Sir  Jokn, 
'  Nor  heed  yon  lady's  try.* 

The  driver  waves  his  thongs,  the  steeds 

Spring  forward  with  a  bound  ; 
Crush' 0  by  the  wheel,  the  lady  bleeds. 

And  writhes  upon  the  ground. 

Drown'd  not  the  rattling  wheels  hsr  groan, 

Nor  yet  the  tramplmg  feet, 
Qe  heard  in  shrill  unearthly  tone, 

'  False  knight,  again  we  meet.' 

Tho'  with  remorse  and  horror  stiing 

He  fled  on  wings  of  fear. 
That  groan  still  chill' d  hin  heart,  and  rung 

On  his  af&'ighted  ear. 

Freedi>m's  ikir  form  he  thought  enthroned 

On  Alpine  heights  to  find. 
But  dragg'd  his  galling  ohaio,  and  found 

Her  seat  is  in  the  mind. 

'He  fled  where  soft  and  balmy  gales 

The  glow  of  health  impart : 
But  nought  Montpellier's  air  avails 

To  heal  a  wounded  hearts 

To  Paris;  o'er  whose  walls  delight 

Spreads  wide  her  gay  domain. 
He  went,  but  sicken' d  at  the  sights 

And  joyless  left  the  soeno. 

Witlvoheerful  cry,  and  smiling  BmsCi 

Each  sailor  leapt  to  land. 
But  Sir  John  with  slow  and  solemn  pace 

Regam'd  his  native  strand. 

He  sought  the  town,  his  grief  to  drown 

In  gaiety  and  noise, 
But  with,  twofold  horror  seem'd  to  frown 

The  scene  of  former  joys. 

He  look'jd  so  ghastly,  pale,  and  wan^ 

That  all  the  ladies  swore 
He  coul4  not  be  the  same  Sir  John 

Whom  they  had  met  before. 

'  Heigh  ^o  !'  said  one,  'it  is  his  ghost !' 

With  that  more  deadly  pale 
He  grew,. and  homeward  travell'd  fast — 

Swift  as  the  London  maiL 

"  Ere  ^llanbank  appeared  in  sight. 
Sunk  was  the  orb  of  day  : 
And  th9  star  of  night  a  paly  light 
Shed  on  its  turrets  grey. 

"  And  phon  he  saw  the  dear  abode, 
The  mansion  of  his  sires, 
His  pulse  beat  high,  and  his  bosom  glow  'd. 
With  long-forgotten  fires. 

And  when  the  venerable  pile 

Threw  wide  its  massy  door, 
His  brow  unbent,  and  a  transient  smile 

Bcani'd  o'er  his  face  onco  more  : 

•  Is  it  my.  sister  Janet  flics 
To  meet  me  in  the  ball  ? 

Or  do  the  shades  beguile  my  eyes. 
Dim  quivering  on  the  wall  V 

*  *Tis  she,  I  know  her  slender  waist. 
Her  light  and  gliding  feet ; 

She  cemcs,  sweet  girl,  with  loving  haste. 
My  safe  return  to  greet.' 

lie  grasp'd  a  baud,  'twas  all  of  bone  ; 

He  clasp' d  a  winding-sheet ; 
He  heard  in  tones  but  too  well  known, 

'  False  knight,  again  we  meet. 

The  ferryman  waits  on  the  banks  of  Styx— 
Wo  must  not  lose  the  tide, 
Pccanse  old  Niok's  coach  and  six 
Is  ready  on  t'other  side. 
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*'  '  The  rolUn?  wheel,  of  burnhig  steel. 
Shall  grind  your  bones  to  powder  ; 
Loud  as  I  squoal'd  you  then  shali  squeal. 
Or  perhaps  a  littW  louder. 

"  '  The  flame-shod  courier's  ftendish  forea 
Shall  whirl  the  rapid  oar. 
And  the  heftvy  axle  grating  hoarse. 
Reverberate  afar*  - 

"  *  The  denonrdriver  shall  oraek  his  whip 
With  "energy  infernal ; 
And  tortured  souls  for  once  shall  skip 
And  grin^mid  pangs  eternal.' 

"  By  this  Sir  John -perceived  his  bnda 
(jrrow  dizzy  with  affright ; 
And  he  would  f^n  have  fled  amain. 
But  the  spectre  held  him  tight. 

♦'  For  ladies  from  the  other  world 
Will  oft  the  stontoiit  man  take. 
And  twirl  him,  as  by  cook-maid  twirl'd 
You  may  liave  seen  a  panoake. 

'*  At  length  the  ground  asunder  clave :  » 

Awhile  the  yawning  gulf  o'er 
She  poised,^  then  plun^d  him  in  a  wave 
Of  ever-boiling  sulphur. 

"  Just  then,  'tis  saids  that  those  who  dwell 
Hard  by  the  lake  Avemus 
Perceived  its  darksome  waters  swell. 
And  glow  like  any  fumaoe. 

"  They  beard  'flrom  bolow  the  din  of  wheelB, 
And  cmok  of  whips  Satanic. 
And  speedily  took  to  their  heels 
In  universal  panic  ; — 

*<  For  they  thought  old  Nick  was  thsi  way  bound. 
On  some  unholy  praiik ; 
But  |twas  only  the  sound  of  the  wlieela  that  |^ound 
Sir  John  of  AUanbank. 

'*  For  all  the  ^ver  in  English  bank. 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  gold. 
Would  I  pass  through  the  hall  of  Allaubank 
When  the  midnight  bell  has  toU'd." 

Since  transcriWng  the  above,  we  have  beeA  fa- 
voured with  another  rnanu script  copy  h^  oor  ^ends 
the  Mis8  Robertsons,  of  George  Square,  difTering  in 
no  important  respects  from  the  other.  .Again  we 
express  our  regret  that  it  had  not  been  conceived  in 
less  burlesque  te^ms.  We  have  been  inforni^d  that 
a  portrait  of  Pearlin  Jean,  which  Sir  John  Stuart 
had  brought  homQ  with  him,  hung  Iqng  in  the  house 
of  AUanbank. 

At  AUanbank  "wag  held,  in  1074,  one  of  &e  lar- 
gest covenanting  meetings  that  had  ever  taken  placo. 
They  wore  convened  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  assembled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Whitaddei*,  about  one  mile  south  of  Chirnside, 
whei'e  3,200  commuiiicated.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Riddell,  Mr.  Rae,.and*  Mr. 
Dickson,  oflaciatod.  The  Earl  of  Home  tlir^tened 
an  attack  uppn  them,  but  the  meeting  passed  off 
without  molestation.  There  is  soiAething  extremelv 
sublime  in  tho  contemplation  of  so  vast  an  assem- 
blage of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  containing,  old  as 
well  as  young,  meeting  thus  under  the  broad  canopy 
of  heaven,  for  the  pui-pose  of  going  forward  tp  tho 
table  of  the  Lord,  to  humble  themselves  before  Him, 
and  to  partake  of  that  sacrament  which  He  oiftlained 
when  He  said,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  ;" 
and  this  in  dcfiani^  of  that  iron  slaughter  which 
they  had  but  ,too  groat  reason  to  beliero  they  were 
doomed  to  experience.    This  waa  indeed  a  protesta- 
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tion  of  faith  ! — a  protestation  which  could  m  nowise 
leave  behind  it  any,  even  the  smallest,  doubt  of  its 
being  genuine.  It  was,  indeed,  the  sacrifice  of  this 
world,  with  all  that  it  contains,  yea,  even  of  life 
itself,  to  the  following  of  that  Saviour  who  had  so 
loved  them  that  Ue  had  ofiered  himself  a  sacrifice 
for  their  justifi<;at:on. 

A  little  wajr  farther  down,  the  Whitadder  is  joined 
by  its  tributllry  the  Blaokadder,  which  enters  it  at 
the  village  of  Allan  ton ;  and,  according  to  our  plan, 
we  must  now  proceed  to  the  source  of  that  stream. 

The   Black&dder  rises  near  Wedderlie,  in  the 
parish  of  Westruther,  and  has  ata  eastern  course,  at 
right  angles,  to  that  of  the  Whitadder.     The  ety- 
mology of  the  nAme  of  Westruther  is  extremely 
eurions  and  interesting,  as  furnishing  as  with  a  view 
of  what  the  state  of  the  country  must  have  been  in 
the  very  olden  times,  the  name  having  been  origi- 
niJly  Wolfstrather — the  meaning  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  being  that  of  a  swamp,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  being  that  of  a  swampy  district 
much  infested  with  wolves.     The  author  of  the  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  parish  tells  us  that  this  descrip- 
tion is  confirmed  by  immemorial  ti*adition,  and  was 
adopted  by  tlie  author  of  an  old  manuscript  account 
of  Berwickshire,  who,  in  his  notice  of  Westruther, 
describes  it  '*  as  a   place  of  old  which  had  great 
woods,  with  wild  beasts,  fra  quhilk  the  dwellings  and 
hills  were  designed   as   Wolfstrather,   Roeclough, 
Hindbido,  Hartiaw,  and  Harelaw.'*   It  appears  that 
John  Home,  the  poet,  spent  tlie  early  days  of  his  life 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  parish^  the  surface  of 
which  is  extremely  hilly,  and,  till  a  comparatively  j'e- 
cont  period,  was  covered  with  woods.    In  the  boggier 
parts  of  the   valley,  the  stumps  of  thcte  old  trees 
are  visible  in  dry  Weather,  and  not   unfrequently 
interpose  unexpected  obstacles  to  the  work  of  the 
mower.    This  dose  and  stunted  wood,  surrounded  as 
it  was  with  heather  and  bog,  gave  the  whole  country 
an  aspect  of  dreariness  and  gloom  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Home  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  tragedy  of  '*  Douglas" 
while  wandering  here  in  solitary  musing ;  bat  we 
are  much  more  disposed  to  think  that  the. environs 
of  the  rivior  Carron,  in  Stirlingshire,  furnished  him 
with  mnch  of  his  natural  imagery.     The  ancient 
castoliated  mansion-house  of  Herbertshire  was  sup- 
posed to   have    afforded    tiim    his   idea   of   Lord 
Kandolph^s  castle;  and  some  very  remarkable  and 
most  romantic  rocky  scenery,  at  some  two  «i*  three 
mills'  dbtance  above  the  house,  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  imagery  of  the  oettage  of  the  cliff, 
and  other  incidental  circumstances  of  the  drama. 
The  mansion-house  of  Wedderlie,  near  the  source  of 
the   stream^  belongs  to  Lord  Blantyre.     It  is  a 
very  antique  building,  and  has  been  allowed  to  go 
into  disrepair,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.    The 
neariy   entire   ruins   of    another    ancient   honse, 
Bvelaw,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  Ively-tower, 
are  also  near  the  source  of  the  river.     The  author  of 
the  statfaiticid  account  of  Westruther  tells  us  that 
this  was  one  of  those  castellated  houses  that  were 
common  on  the  borde^rs  before  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  in  the  ^eign  of  James  VI.     There  wore 
WTerol  of  these  in  this  parish  formerly,  which  have 
<U  hXkm  beneath  the  Wasting  hand  of  time  but  the 


one  now  mentioned.  There  were  also  connected 
with  these  what  are  called  vaults,  which  were  not 
subterranean  cellars,  but  buildings  erected  for  the 
preservation  of  cattle ;  which  were  so  closely  and 
compactly  built,  that  there  was  no  crevice  or  opening 
in  them,  but  small  holes  here  and  there  interspersed 
along  the  wall,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  admit- 
ting air  to  the  beasts  within,  ^nd  of  allowing  the 
owners  to  shoot  at  any  who  might  threaten  an  attack 
on  their  property.  Both  these  species  of  buildings 
were  evidently  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  an 
unsettled  period ;  when  the  Border  rcivera,  suddenly 
crossing  the  mai'ch,  carried  off  whole  herds  of  tho 
neighbouring  cattle,  and  when  the  good  old  rule 
sufficed  them,-— 

"  The  simplo  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
Aad  they  should  keep  who  can.' 


»» 


There  is  a  place  on  the  moors  of  the  fai*m  of  Wed- 
derlie from  time  immemorial  called  Gibb*s  Cross, 
where  tradition  affirms  that  a  person  of  that  name 
suffered  martyrdom  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  There  is  a  religious  house  exist- 
ing at  Wedderlie.  The  chapel  is  of  great  antiquity, 
as  several  charters  relating  to  it  still  exist,  which 
were  framed  in  the  thiileonth  century.  It*  has  long 
been  in  ruins,  and  nothing  remains  to  mark  the 
place  wheris  it  stood,  except  a  vault  belonging  to  it, 
into  which,  as  tradition  reports,  the  monks  at  the 
Reformation  conveyed  their  most  valuabib  effects, 
till  a  convenient  opportunity  occurred  for  their 
removal.  A  great  quantity  of  coins  wore  discovered 
in  a  cave  at  tho  ruins  of  this  chapel.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  weie  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  or  sold  to  people  who  cannot  now  be  traced. 
But  it  is  said  none  of  them  were  of  an  ancient  date, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  they  were  deposited 
there,  as  in  a  place  of  security,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Wedderlie,  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  antiquity  in 
this  parish  is  M'hat  is  called  the  Twinlaw  Cairns. 
It  is  situate  to  the  north,  not  far  from  the  source 
of  the  Blackadder,  and  is  composed  of  two  largo 
piles  of  stones — visible  from  a  great  distance — ^the 
rude  and  unoemented  memorials  of  a  contest,  which 
tradition  says,  at  some  remote  period,  the  date  of 
which  x>annot  now  be  ascertained,  was  maintained 
for  the  cause  of  Scottish  independence  on  the  north- 
em  heights  of  Westruther.  The  Cairns  are  said  to 
have  been  reared  witli  a  special  view  to  perpetuate 
the  memovy  of  two  persons  of  the  name  Of  Edgar, 
twin  brothers,  and  leaders  in  the  contending  armies, 
who,  ignorant  of  their  mutual  relationship,  resolved 
to  decide  the  matter  by  single  combat.  This  contest 
has  been  celebrated  in  a  poem,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  diligence  of  th^  collectors  of  ancient 
ballads.  It  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  a  very  high 
antiquity,  but  has  been  known  in  the  parish  for  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  given  as  taken 
down  from  the  recital  of  an  old  inhabitant : — 

"  In  days  of  yorr,  when  deeds  were  rifo, 
'    And  wart}  on  binks  .ind  braes, 
And  nought  but  strife  on  evcrj'  side, 
WhioU  hrou|^ht  on  dulo  and  waes, 
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"  Tho  Anglo-Saxons'  restless  band 
Uad  crossed  the  river  Tweed  ; 
Up  for  tho  bills  of  Lammermuir 
Their  hosts  marched  on  with  speed. 

**  Our  Scottish  warriors  on  the  heath 
In  closo  battalion  stood, 
Resolved  to  set  their  country  free. 
Or  shed  their  dearest  blood. 

"  A  chieftain  from  the  Saxon  band, 
Exulting  in  his  might, 
Defied  tho  bravest  of  the  Scots 
To  como  to  single  fight. 

**  Old  Edgar  had  a  youthful  son 
Who  led  the  Scottish  band  ; 
lie  with  tho  Saxon  did  agree 
To  fight  it  hand  to  hand. 

"  The  armies  stood  in  deep  suspcnso 
Tho  combat  for  to  view  ; 
While  aged  Edgar  stepped  forth 
To  bid  his  son  adieu. 


<< 


'  Adieu  !  adieu !  my  darling  son, 

I  fear  that  ye  be  lost ; 
For  yesternight  my  troubled  mind 

With  fearful  dreams  was  tossed. 
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I  dreamed  your  mother's  parted  shade 
Between  two  armies  stood, 
A  lovely  youth  on  every  hand, 
With  bosoms  streaming  blood. 

'  My  heart  will  break  if  you  should  fiiU, 

My  only  prop  and  stay  ; 
Tour  brother,  when  in  infant  years. 

The  Saxons  bore  away.' 

*  Delay  it  not,*  young  Edgar  said, 
'  But  let  the  trumpets  blow ; 

Tou  soon  shall  see  me  prove  your  son. 
And  lay  yon  boaster  low.' 

The  trumpets  raised  with  deafening  clang. 

The  fearful  onset  blew  ; 
And  then  the  chieftains  stepped  forth, 

Their  shining  swords  they  drew. 

Like  lions,  in  a  furious  fight. 
Their  steeled  falchions  gleam. 

Till  from  our  Scottish  warrior's  side 
Fast  flowed  a  crimson  stream. 

**  With  deafening  din  on  the  coats  of  mail 
The  deadly  blows  resound ; 
At  length  the  Saxon  warrior 
Did  breathless  press  the  ground. 

"  An  aged  Saxon  came  to  view 
The  body  of  his  chief; 
His  streaming  eyes  and  downcast  looks 
Bespoke  a  heart  of  griefl 

*  He' s  dead, '  he  cried,  '  the  bravest  youth 
E'er  sprang  from  Edgar's  line  ; 

I  bore  him  from  the  Scottish  coasts. 
And  made  him  pass  for  mine. 
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And  in  the  days  of  youthful  prime, 
He  was  my  pride  and  boast ; 
For  oft  to  bravery  he  has 
Led  on  the  Saxon  host.' 

Old  Edgar  heard  the  Saxon's  moan. 
His  cheeks  grew  deadly  pale  ; 

A  great  convulsion  shook  his  frame, 
tija  nerves  began  to  fiul. 

Frantic,  he  tore  his  aged  locks. 
With  tune  and  trouble  grey ; 

And  faintly  crying,  '  My  son !  my  son !' 
His  spirit  fled  away. 

The  Scottish  chief,  as  his  father  fell. 

He  raised  his  fading  eye, 
And  tore  the  bandage  off  his  wounds 

To  let  life's  streams  run  dry. 


"  Ho  kissed  his  sire  and  his  brother's  wounds, 
That  ghastly  were  and  deep. 
And  closed  him  in  his  folding  arms, 
And  fell  on  his  long,  long  sleep." 

In  our  investigations  here,  we  hare  been  very 
much  indebted  to  tho  author  of  the  statistical  ac- 
count of  the  parish  of  Westi'uther,  and  we  cannot 
take  leave  of  him  without  complimenting  him  on  the 
admirable  accuracy  with  which  he  has  noticed  every 
one  of  the  many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Black  • 
adder  is  but  a  small  stream  until  it  reaches  Harlaw 
Moor,  near  which  it  waters  a  beautiful  meadow,  the 
sloping  sides  of  which  want  only  a  little  plantation 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
solitudes  in  the  whole  of  Lammermuir.  There  is 
an  ancient  Roman  camp  upon  Harlaw  Moor  which 
has  been  a  good  deal  obliterated  by  modern  opera- 
tions ;  but  one  of , the  most  curious  facts  connected 
with  this  moor  is,  that  an  individual,  who  died  not 
long  ago,  recollected  having  seen  Sir  John  Cope  and 
his  troops  flying  in  a  panic  across  it,  from  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans,  and  making  eager  inquiiies  of  all 
they  met  as  to  which  was  the  shortest  road  to  Cold* 
stream. 

The  Blackadder,  in  its  course  eastwards,  bisects 
the  parish  of  Greenlaw,  receiving  the  Faungrass  as 
a  small  tributary,  and  the  scenery  becomes  more 
interesting  from  the  deep  bed  which  the  river  occu- 
pies in  the  sandstone  rocks.     The  remains  of  a  very 
interesting  encampment  are  to  be  found  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Blackadder  and  the  Faungrass,  and  on 
the  very  verge  of  their  precipitous  banks.     The  camp 
called  the  Blackcastle  Rings  is  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  river  ;  on  the  south  side,  exactly  opposite,  is 
the  beginning  of  an  entrenchment,  running  about 
half-a-mile  along  the  bank,  after  which  it  turns  to 
the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Hume  Castle,  which 
latter  part  is  called  the  Black  Dykes.     When  re- 
moving the  turf  for  a  quarry  in  the  line  of  this  trench, 
some  years  ago,  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
were  found  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     A  piece  of 
a  silver  chain  was  also  found  at  the  old  camp.     An 
old  wall,  or  earthen  mound,  with  a  ditch  on  one 
side,  known  by  the  name  of  Herriot*8  Dyke,  is  still 
to  be  found  in  parts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes.     Tradition  says  it  extended  foimerly  as 
far   as  Berwick  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  west- 
ward to  a  place  called  Boon,  in  the  parish  of  Leger- 
wood,  on  the  other.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  frag- 
ment of  those  defences  which  were  reared  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  keep  off  the 
incursions  of  southern  foes.     The  ancient  site  of  the 
town  of  Greenlaw  was  upon  a  round  hill  or  detached 
eminence,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  parish, 
from  their  conical  figure  well  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  Laws,    The  modem  town  stands  in  a 
vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackadder.     A  few  years 
ago,  the  ruins  of  two  religious  houses,  which  in  the 
days  of  Popery  were  dependent  on  the  priory  of 
Kelso,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  no 
vestiges  are  now  remaining  of  them.    After  quitting 
the  parish  of  Greenlaw,  the  Blackadder  bisects  that 
of  Fogo,  and  then  acts  as  the  division  between  it 
.and  Langton.     Kocks  appear  in  the  bed  of  tho 
stream,  and  the  banks  are  high,  but  seldom  steep. 
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being  often  plonghod  to  the  water's  edge.  The  re- 
mains of  a  yery  interesting  Roman  encampment  are 
to  be  found  at  Cheater,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
parish,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  suffered  much 
dilapidation  from  that  recklessness  by  which  such 
monuments  are  usually  destroyed.  The  bridge  near 
the  church  here  is  a  very  curious  old  relic.  An  in- 
scription upon  it  informs  us  that  **Sir  James  Cock- 
burn  of  Langton  and  Rislaw  did  this  brig." 

After  quitting  Fogo,  the  river  bisects  a  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Dunse,  and  then  acts  as  the  line  of 
division  between  it  and  Ediom.  In  this  way  it 
passes  near  the  extensive  place  of  "Wedderburn, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Forman  Home.  The  house  is  a 
large  Grecian  edifice.  Here  it  was  that  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  afterwards  removed  to  the  g«dlery  of 
Paxton  House,  was  originally  placed.  The  river 
here  receives  the  Langton  Bum.  The  Blackadder, 
in  passing  through  the  parish  of  Edrom  for  about 
six  miles  on  its  way  to  join  the  Whitadder  at  Allan- 
ton,  has  its  course  through  a  level  country.  Nisbett 
is  a  fine  old  place,  with  a  well  timbered  park.  There 
was  an  ancient  castle  here,  which  now  no  longer 
exists.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  castle  of 
Rhodes,  mentioned  in  the  fine  old  ballad  of  **Edom 
of  Grordon." 

**  It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

(iuhen  the  wind  blow  schrill  and  cauld. 
Said  Edom  o*  Gordon  to  his  men — 
•  We  mami  draw  to  a  hauld. 

"  '  And  what  a  hauld  sail  we  draw  to, 
My  mirry  men  and  me  ? 
We  waul  gae  to  the  house  o*  the  Rhodes, 
To  see  that  fair  ladle.' 

"  The  ladie  stude  on  her  castle  wa'. 
Beheld  baith  dale  and  down ; 
There  she  was  'ware  of  a  host  of  men 
Cum  ryding  towardis  the  toun. 

"  *  O  see  se  not,  my  mirry  men  a'  ? 

0  see  ze  not  quhat  X  see  ? 
Methinks  I  see  a  host  of  men : 

1  merveil  quhat  they  be.' 

"  She  ween'd  it  had  been  hir  Invely  loi-d, 
As  ho  came  riding  hame ; 
It  was  the  traitor,  Edom  o'  Gordon, 
Quha  reckt  nae  sin  nor  shame. 

•*  She  had  nae  sooner  buskit  hersel', 
And  puttin  on  hir  gown. 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  his  men 
Were  light  about  the  toun. 

•*  The  lady  ran  up  to  hir  towir  head 
Sae  fast  as  she  oould  drie. 
To  Bee  if  by  hir  fair  speeches 
She  could  wi*  him  agree. 

«  But  quhan  he  see  this  lady  saif. 
And  hir  yatea  all  locked  fiist. 
He  fell  into  a  rage  of  wrath. 
And  his  hart  was  all  aghast. 

*<  *  Cum  doun  to  me,  ze  lady  gay. 
Cum  doun,  cum  doun  to  me  ; 
This  night  sail  ze  ly  within  mine  arms, 
To-morrow  my  bride  sail  be.' 

*'  *  I  winttae  cum  doun,  ze  fals  Grordon, 
I  winnae  cum  doun  to  thee  ; 
I  winnae  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord. 
That  is  sae  far  frae  me.' 

**  '  Give  owre  zour  house,  ze  lady  faur, 
Give  owre  zour  house  to  me, 
Or  I  sail  bum  yoursel*  thet^in, 
Boi  and  zour  babies  three.' 


"  *  I  winnae  give  owre,  ze  fols  Gordon, 
'     To  nae  sio  traitor  as  zee  ; 
And  if  ze  burn  mv  ain  dear  babes 
My  lord  sail  make  zo  drie. 

•<  «  But  reach  my  pistol,  Glaud,  my  man. 
And  charge  zo  wcil  ray  gun  ; 
For — but  if  I  pierce  thac  bluiJy  butcher> 
My  babes  wo  been  undone.' 

**  She  stude  upon  hir  castle  wa'. 
And  let  twa  ballets  flee  ; 
She  mist  that  bluidy  butcher's  hart. 
And  only  raz'd  his  knee. 

"  *  Sot  fire  to  the  house,'  quo*  fals  Gordon, 
All  wud  wi'  dule  and  ire ; 
'  Fals  lady,  ze  sail  rue  this  doid. 
As  ze  bum  in  the  fire.' 

*«  *  Wae  worth !  wae  worth  zo  !  Jock  my  man, 
I  paid  ze  well  your  fee  ; 
Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  groimd-wa'  stane. 
Let's  in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

"  •  And  ever  wae  worth  ze,  Jock,  my  man, 
I  paid  ze  well  your  hire  : 
Quhy  pow  ye  out  the  ground-wa'  stane. 
To  me  lets  in  the  fire  V 

*'  *  Ze  paid  me  well  my  hire,  lady  ; 
Ze  paid  me  weil  my  fee ; 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man. 
Maun  either  doe  or  die.' 

**  O  then  bespack  hir  little  son. 
Sate  on  the  nourioe  knee ; 
Says,  '  Mither  dear,  gi'  owre  this  house. 
For  the  reek  it  smithers  me.' 

"  *  I  wad  gi'e  a*  my  gowd,  my  ohilde, 
Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee. 
For  ane  blast  o'  tho  wcstlin  wind. 
To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee.' 

**  0  then  bespack  her  dochtir  dear, 
Sho  was  baith  jimp  and  sma; 
*  0  row  mo  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  tow  mo  owre  the  wa'.' 

<*  They  row'd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits. 
And  towed  hir  owre  the  wa'  ; 
But  on  the  point  of  Gordon's  speir 
She  gat  a  deadly  fa\ 

«*  0  bonnie,  bonnie  was  hir  mouth. 
And  cheiTy  were  her  choiks. 
And  clear,  clear  was  hir  zellow  hair. 
Whereon  tho  reid  bluid  dreips. 

<'  Then  wi*  his  speir  he  turn'd  hir  owre, 

0  gin  her  faco  was  wan  I 

He  said  '  Ze  are  the  first  that  eir 

1  wish't  alive  again.' 

«*  Ho  turn'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
*  0  gin  her  skin  was  whyte  ! 
I  might  ha'e  spared  that  bonnie  &ce. 
To  ha'e  been  man's  delyte.' 

**  *  Busk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a*. 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess ; 
I  oanna  luik  in  that  bonnie  face 
As 't  lyes  on  the  grass. 

**  'Thame  luiks  to  frcits,  my  master  deir, 
Then  freits  will  follow  thamo  : 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said,  brave  Edom  o'  Gordon 
Was  daunted  by  a  dame.' 

**  But  quhcn  the  ladye  see  the  fire 
Cam  flaming  owre  hir  head, 
She  wept,  and  kist  her  children  twain, 
Sayd,  '  Bairns  we  been  but  dead.' 
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"  The  Gordon  tbMi  his  boagiU  blew. 
And  aaidy  '  Awa\  awa', 
This  house  o'  the  Rhodes  19  a'  m  flame, 
I  hauld  it  time  to  ga'.' 

"  0  !  then  bespied  hir  ain  dear  lord. 
As  he  cam  owre  the  lee ; 
He  seid  hu  castle  all  in  blaze, 
Sae  far  as  he  oould  see. 

"  Then  sair,  O  !  sair,  his  mind  misgaTO, 
And  all  his  heart  was  wae : 
'  Put  ou  !  pat  on  !  my  wighty  men, 
Sae  fast  as  ze  can  gae  ! 

"  *  Put  on  !  put  on !  my  wighty  men, 
Sae  fast  as  ze  can  drie  ; 
And  be  that  is  hindmost  of  the  thrang 
Sail  neir  get  guide  0'  me.' 

"  Then  sum  they  rade,  and  sum  they  ran, 
Fou  last  out  owro  the  bent : 
But  eir  the  foremost  OOuTd  ^bt  lip, 
Baitb  lady  and  babes  wore  brent. 

"  He  wrang  his  hands,  he  rent  his  hair. 
And  wept  in  teerefu*  muid  : 
*  O  traitors !  for  this  cruel  deid 
Ze  sail  weip  teirs  o'  bluid  I' 

"  And  after  the  Gordon  ho  is  gane, 
Sae  fast  as  he  micht  drie  ; 
And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  hartis  bluid. 
He's  wroken  his  dear  ladio." 


The  present  building  is  old  and  yenerable.'  It  is 
the  property  of  Lord  Sinclair.  Kimmerghame,  an 
old  property  of  the  Swinton's,  is  beautifully  situated 
near  the  Blackadder.  At  Kelloe  there  is  a.  square 
of  cottages,  called  Kelloe  Bastle,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  b<i8tdl,  or  keep,  of  ancient  times.  Blackadder 
House,  the  property  of  Lady  Houston,  is  remarkable 
for  its  conservatory. 

Afier  receiving  the  Blackadder,  the  Whitadder 
runs  through  a  country  so  flat,  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  it  by  embankments,  so  as  to  keep 
it  to  one  regular  channel.  The  place  of  Whitehall 
'was  magnificently  timbered,  and  altliough  the  late 
proprietor.  Sir  John  Hall,  cut  down  a  great  many 
large  oaks,  it  still  exhibits  a  fine  show  of  wood.  It 
is  now  the  proj>erty  of  1^.  Mitchell  Innes  of  Ayton. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  upon  this  stream 
is  the  old  keep  of  Hutton  Hall,  the  properly  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Grieve.  With  singular  good  taste,  it  is 
preserved  as  much  as  possible  as  it  was.  It  is  ez> 
tremely  old,  though  the  various  parts  of  it  are  to  be 
attributed  to  different  dates.  No  one  can  trape  the 
era  of  the  erection  of  the  keep,  which,  in  all  such 
buildings,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  original  :nucleus 
of  the  edifice,  from  which  all  the  other  parts  have 
germinated,  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times  permitted.  It  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 
stands  in  a  most  romantic  position  on  the  brink  of 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  Whitadder.  Opposite 
to  Hutton,  the  Whitadder  washes  the  parish  of 
Foulden.  We  mention  this  circumstance  for  no 
other  ireaaon  than  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  noticing  a  very  singular  niontunent  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  church  of  the  latter  parish.  The  per- 
son whom  it  commemorates  must  have  been  of  somo 
distinction,  for  traditionary  accounts  of  his  forays 


are  still  extant.     We  «ztrftci  the  inieriptioa  from 
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HEIB.  LIETH.  ANE.  HONOEABIL.  MAK.  GSOS&. 

FIFE.  F08TBIKG.  PEACE.  KE.  BBED. 

FBOK.  THSNCB.  THE.  KEBCE.  ME.  CALD. 

TO.  BYDB.  HIS.  BATTELIS.  BALD. 

VEEIBD.  VltH.  TARES.  A5D.  80BJ5.  OFPKEST. 

DEATH.  GAVE.  TO.  HAB8.  THE.  FOTL. 

ANB.  NOV.  I.  HAVE.  MOB£.  QVIBT.  BEST. 

THAir.  IN.  MT.  NATIVE.  SOYL.  FOVR. 
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After  quitting  the  parish  of  Hutton,  the  Whitad- 
der runs  diagonally  through  a  small  part  of  the 
liberties  of  Berwick,  to  effect  its  junction  with  the 
Tweed.  The  Whitadder  and  the  Blackadder  have 
been  long  celebrated  throughout  Scotland  as  trout- 
angling  rivers.  For  our  part,  irom  our  earliest 
youth,  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  day  at 
the  Whitadder  as  one  of  the  greatest  treats  that  we 
could  possibly  enjoy  in  the  exercise  of  the  gentle  art ; 
and  such  is  the  strange  uncertainty  of  this  world  and 
ail  which  it  concerns,  that  \ye  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  this  so  highly  dcsivable  object. 
The  Whitadder  is  remarkably  clear  in  its  stream, 
whilst  the  Blackadder  is  dark,  as  its  name  imports, 
yet  this  latter  river  is  held  to  produce  the  best  trout, 
resembling  in  some  respects  those  of  tbe  £den,  and 
being  red-fleshed  when  in  season.  Soa-trout,  v^hich 
run  freely  up  the  Whitadder,  are  said  not  to  run  up 
the  Blackadder.  The  statistical  account  of  tbe 
parish  of  Dunse  tells  us  that,  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  Oct^ober,  salmon  and  grilse  in  great 
numbers  ascend  the  Whitadder  to  its  very  source, 
and  all  its  tHbutai*y  streams,  even  those  that  are 
inconsiderable,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn  in  the  gravel.  The  whitling,  a  smaller -fish, 
resembling  them  in  quality  and  habits,  is  also  found 
in  considerable  numbers  ;  also  a  coarser  fish,  some- 
what similar^  and  commonly  called  the  bull-trout. 
They  return  to  the  sea  with  the  first  spring  floods. 
In  May  the  common  burn-trout  is  in  abundance  : 
although  not  accounted  so  rich  in  quality,  it  is  more 
delicate  in  flavour  than  the  trout  of  the  Blackadder. 
Though  the  Whitadder  and  Blackadder  unite  their 
streams  a  few  miles  below  Dunse  (after  their  union 
retaining  the  name  of  the  Whitadder),  the  quality  of 
the  trout  remain  quite  distinct ;  and  salmon  is  sel- 
dom known  to  enter  the  Blackadder  ;  although,  at 
their  junction,  there  is  no  remarkable  difference  in 
their  size. 

Having  now  finished  our  angling  hints  with  regard 
to  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  we  feel  that  we 
should  be  guilty  of  very  great  ingratitude  to  Mr. 
Stoddart  if  we  did  not  thank  him,  in  our  very  best 
manner,  not  only  for  the  information  with  which  his 
work  has  sqppUed  us  for  our  present  purpose,  but 
likewise  for  the  pleasure  we  derived  fr<Hn  the  per- 
usal of  his  lively  and  instructive  treatise.  W^tmust 
confess  that  we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  go  fully 
along  with  him  in  some  parts  of  his  thcori^  in  re- 
gard to  the  propagation  of  salmon  and  trout.  But» 
indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  h<M,  that  whilst"much 
has  been  discovered  hj  the  ingenuity  of  naturalists, 
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in  regard  to  the  final  aettleuient  of  this  qaertiony  a 
few  more  years  of  patient  ittTestigation  and  experi- 
ment will  be  necessary  to  settle  it  beyond  dispute. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  perhaps  oar 
gentle  readers  will  not  bo  prepared  to  expect,  that 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  information  that 
we  ever  had  in  our  ilyes  from  any  individual  on  the 
subject,  we  received  at  a  private  party  in  London, 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  Daniel  O'ConnoU.  He 
got  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  lakes  and  Irish  rivers, 
and,  with  a  fluency  which  perfectly  astonished  us, 
and  which  could  have  only  aiiseu  from  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  gave  us  grand  and 
beautiful,  though  rapid,  descriptions  of  tlielr  scenery  ; 
ennmerated  all  the  different  sorts  of  fish  that  Inha- 
bited their  waters  ;  entered  scientifically  into  the 
composition  of  the  various  flies  which  were  necessary 
to  render  the  angler  successful  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country  ;  enlivened  the  whole  with  q)isodical 
anecdotes  of  particular  days  of  angling  ;  and  all  this 
with  an  enthusiasm  which,  whilst  it  was  full  of  poe- 
tical imagery,  was  no  whit  loss  in  degree  than  if  he 
had  been  advocating  his  favourite  cause  of  justice  to 
Ireland.  The  party  was  an  ezceedinsrly  small  one, 
assembled  &i  the  house  of  an  official  friend,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  "was  marked  by  the  news- 
papers as  one  in  which  some  important  political  plans 
were  hatching,  whereas  not  a  Word  was  uttered  upon 
the  subject. 

About  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Berwick  is 
Halidon  Hill,  where,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1332,  the 
Scottish  army,  under  Archibald  Dduglas,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  Regent  of  Scotland,  was  defeated  by  the 
English  army,  under  Edward  III.  The  battle  was 
gained  by  the  superiority  of  the  English  archers. 
d^he  loss  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Scots,  especially  in 
chivalry,  both  in  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  was 
great,  the  ^kegent  nimself  being  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  We  had  two  ancestors  there — 
Sir  Robert  L&uder,  junior,  who  fought,  dismounted, 
Sn  the  third  body,  under  the  Regent;  and  his  father, 
Sir  Robert  de  Lauder,  senior,  who  was  so  very  old 
a  man,  that,  although  attached  to  the  fourth  body, 
he,  with  Aleiander  de  Menzies,  William  de  Pren- 
dergast,  Robert  de  Keith,  Edward  de  Keith,  and 
Patrick  de  firechin,  sat  on  horseback  rather  as  spec- 
tators of  a  t)attle  in  which  their  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  them  from  acting.  This  is  the  Sir  Robert 
Lauder  Irhbm  we  hare  elsewhere  noticed  as  Justi- 
ciarihs  of  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Forth ; 
while  his  son,  ^ir  Itobert  Lauder,  junior,  was  Jnsti- 
ciarids  of  kll  the  country  to  the  north  of  this  estuary. 
After  this  iatal  batilo,  Scotland  was,  as  it  were,  pros- 
trated tot  h  time ;  bdt  yre  find  from  Fordun,  that 
some  castles  ftUll  remained  in  the  possession  of  her 
friends.  Michael  Fleming)  h&iing  escaped  from  the 
eamage  at  Halidon,  secdted  the  tastle  of  Dumbar- 
ton ;  Alan  de  ITipont  held  the  castle  of  Lochleven ; 
Christian  Btdce,  sister  of  Robert  I.,  the  castle  of 
Kildrummie,  in  Mar ;  and  Robert  Lander,  the  castle 
of  Urquhart,  in  InVemess-shire,  which  he  never 
yielded. 

Whdti  ire  begin  to  find  ourselves  triihin  {he 
libertiei  of  fterwick,  we  discover  that  we  are  in  a 
specses  ot  no  man's  laniL  We  are  neither  in  fing- 
laod  ne^  ih  Sootiikudy  but  ifa  ^  oof  good  iown  of 


Benviek-upon-Tweed.*'  Let  not  the  inhaMtantJi 
of  Berwick  imagine  that,  because  we  have  indulged 
in  a  joke  hero,  we  have  not  a  very  high  respect  for 
them  and  their  ancient  town.  We,  have  never  passed 
through  it  without  being  filled  with  veneration  for 
the  many  marks  that  yet  remain  to  show  what  a 
desperate  struggle  it  must  have  had  for  its  existence 
for  so  many  centuries,  proving  a  determined  bravery 
in  the  inhabitants  almost  unexanipled  in  the  history 
of  man.  It  always  brings  to  our  mind  some  very 
ancient  silver  flagon,  made  in  an  era  when  workmen 
were  inexpert,  and  when  the  taste  ef  their  fi>rmB  was 
more  intended  for  use  than  for  ornament,  but  of 
materials  so  solid  and  valuable  as  po  have  made  it 
survive  all  the  blows  and  ix^uries,  the  marks  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  upon  it ;  and  which  is  thus  in- 
tinitely  more  respected  than  some  modem  piazer  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  But,  whilst  the 
plan  of  our  work  excludes  the  doscriptioU  of  towns, 
except  in  very  peculiar  cases,  we  should  have  felt,  i 
it  had  been  otherwise,  that  if  we  had  opened  up  the 
subject  of  Berwick,  such  a  mass  of  interesting  his- 
torical and  legendary  matter  would  have  poured 
out  upon  us,  as  to  have  rendered  it  quite  iinpossible 
for  us  to  have  grappled  with  it.  The  history  of  its 
very  bridge  alone  would  fill  volumes.  And  what 
an  interesting  old  relic  it  is !  with  its  inconveniences 
in  regard  to  modern  traffic,  well  designed  for  defence 
in  the  days  when  they  were  constructed.  We  can 
never  walk  along  it,  nor  hang  over  its  parapet, 
without  peopling  it  with  the  steel-clad  horsemen, 
and  buff-jerkined  pikeraen,  who  were  the  figures  whp 
crowded  it  during  its  youth.  How  whimsical  is  it 
to  think  of  the  astonishment  of  these  men,  if  they 
could  be  brought  to  life ! — aye,  or  perhaps  more  won-r 
derful,  if  we  could  bring  to  life  men  who  died  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  peep  of  the  new  railway  bridge,  which  archi- 
tects are  now  hanging  in  the  air,  half-way  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  clouds  !  But  lot  us  suppose  the 
more  ancient  groups  to  be  congregated  on  their  old 
bridge,  looking  upwai'ds  at  the  new  one,  and  that 
a  locomotive  engine  came  suddenly  along,  to  all 
appearanco  belching  out  smoke  and  fire,  and  snorting 
and  hissing,  as  it  rolls  along  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 
with  a  train  of  some  twenty  carriages  at  its  back, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  ^Duld  be 
inclined  to  imagine  that  heaven  and  hell  had  ex- 
changed positions. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  oireamstances  con- 
nected with  the  epoch  in  which  heaven  has  'been 
pleased  to  alloir  as  to  live,  has  always  appeared  to 
us  to  be  this  :  some  strange  plan  has  been  proposed, 
and  brought'  forward  by  engineers  or  architects, 
as  a  thing  of  perfectly  easy  accomplishment.  At 
first,  their  scheme  has  been  met  by  the  finger  and 
the  laugh  of  scorn ;  but  a  year  6r  two  wears  on, 
and  that  which  was  treated  as  perfectly  chimerical 
soon  begins  to  find  acceptance  in  ^ien*8  jadgment, 
and  is  carried  out  and  executed  with  ^he  universal 
applause  of  mankind.  We  have  only  to  enumerate 
gas,  steam-navigation,  iron  vessels*  railways,  tun- 
nels, the  electric  telegraph,  flteani  locomotiozi,  these 
gigantic  bridge^  and  to  crown  all,  our  tvorthy  old 
friend,  firunePs  tunnel  under  the  Thames.  We 
remember  a  good  many  yaamagb,  heSofe  things 
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of  this  natnro  met  with  8o  ready  an  acceptance,  that 
our  friend  Telford  brought  forward  the  grand  scheme 
of  throwing  a  single  iron  arch  of  1000  feet  span  across 
the  Thames,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  then 
old  London  bridge,  and  to  allow  of  the  free  navigation 
upwards  of  vessels  of  every  height  of  mast.  We 
were  for  a  considerable  time  in  possession  of  the 
plan  and  sections  of  this  most  gigantic  work,  which 
were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  we  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  same  readiness  to  open 
the  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  the  execution  of  such 
plans  had  existed  then  that  exists  now,  the  bridge 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  spanning  the  river. 
But  the  scheme  was  not  only  met  by  that  species  of 
doubt  which  prudent  caution  legitimately  creates — 
it  was  assailed  by  the  ridicule  of  incredulity,  and  the 
obloquy  of  ignorance.  It  was  compared  to  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  one  arch  which  the  renowned  Baron 
Munchausen  proposed  to  throw  across  from  Great 
Britain  to  America ;  the  great  strength  of  which 
was  to  consist  in  the  arch- stones  being  composed  of 
all  the  blockheads  in  the  world,  with  their  heads 
drawn  together  in  a  semicircle  below,  and  their  feet 
in  the  air.  The  most  wonderful  of  those  modem 
proposals,  is  that  which  is  now  going  on,  of  hang- 
ing an  iron  tunnel  in  the  air,  so  as  to  carry  the  rail- 
way across  from  the  mainland  to  Anglesea.  Though 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  our  tremblings,  yet  we 
have  now  so  great  a  confidence  in  human  science, 
that  we  have  every  hope  of  its  succeeding ;  we  shall 
regard  its  progress  with  the  greatest  possible  inter- 
est, and  hail  with  joy  its  ultimate  triumphant  success. 
Escaping  from  Berwick- bridge,  the  Tweed,  already 
mingled  with  the  tide,  finds  its  way  down  to  its 
estuary,  the  sand  and  muddy  shores  of  which  have 
no  beauty  in  them.  The  only  features  within  reach 
of  this,  that  could  enable  a  stranger  to  occupy  a  day 
in  looking  at  them,  which  he  must  do  by  boat,  are 
the  fine  bold  rocks  that  run  along  the  coast  to  the 
northward,  and  the  Fern  Islands  to  the  southward. 
Of  these  last,  Holy  Island  is  indeed  most  interesting, 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Lindisfame  in  themselves 
being  quite  sufficient  to  repay  any  one  for  the  trouble 
of  visiting  them. 

"  As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  nnd  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  battled  walls. 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn,  huge,  and  dark  red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


<i 


In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd. 
With  massive  arches,  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 

• 

"By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 

"  On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  robbers  fierce  as  they, 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  Northern  pirate's  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been. 


Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breexe  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillars'  carving  quaint, 
And  moulded  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded  with  consuming  power 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued." 

Berwick  Bay,  if  it  can  be  called  a  bay,  is  an 
extremely  precarious  and  disagreeable  anchorage: 
we  can  speak  from  experience.  It  has  the  full 
benefit  of  the  northerly  and  easterly  blasts  on  the 
one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other,  it  is  exposed  to  every 
flood  and  freshet  that  may  afiect  the  river.  In  the 
month  of  June  1844,  we  sailed  in  the  Frinoess  Royal 
cutter  from  Leith  Beads  with  a  party  of  friends,  to 
go  to  fish  for  cod  on  the  Marr  Bank,  which  lies 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  After  being  a  day  or  two 
there,  we  sailed  for  the  coast  of  East  Lothian,  and 
anchored  in  a  beautiful  calm  evening  in  that  very 
ticklish  anchorage  off  Dunbar,  with  the  intention 
of  running  up  the  Firth  in  the  morning.  Ahout 
midnight  it  began  to  blow  from  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  gale  went  on  increasing  towards  morning, 
till,  we  may  say,  it  became  a  perfect  hurricane.  The 
anchorage  ground  is  rocky,  but  having  two  anchors 
out,  they  held  us  pretty  well  for  a  time,  although 
the  vessel  pitched  tremendously.  A  sloop-rigged 
coaster  came  in  with  her  topmast  gone  and  other- 
wise damaged,  but  we  had  little  leisure  to  look  at 
her,  for  we  soon  began  to  find  our  own  anchors  com- 
ing home  to  us;  and  we  were  obliged  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  them  weighed,  and  hoisting  our  three- 
reefed  mainsail,  our  foresail  and  storm-jib.  At  it  we 
went,  hammer  and  tongs,  as  the  sailors  say,  to  try 
to  beat  into  the  Firth  against  the  wind.  A  single 
board  or  two  soon  convinced  us. that  such  an  attempt 
was  vain,  and  making  up  our  minds  to  run  to  the 
southward,  we  put  our  helm  up  and  were  soon  going 
at  a  pace  which  we  shall  never  forget.  The  objects 
on  the  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire  coasts  flew 
past  us  as  if  winged  by  lightning,  while  clouds  of 
dust  rising  from  the  fields  then  preparing  for  turnips 
were  whirled  into  the  air,  and  were  carried  so  far  as  we 
could  believe  right  across  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely animating  in  all  this,  but  we  could  not  help 
thinking  over  what  ports  were  ahead  of  us.  We  had 
a  signal  for  a  pilot  flying,  and  we  were  not  further 
than  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shore.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  it  at  Eyemouth,  but  by  means  of  our 
glasses  we  spied  a  boat  pushing  off  at  Bummonth, 
and  consequently  we  threw  the  vessers  head  into 
the  wind,  and  lay  to,  to  wait  for  it.  The  boats  on 
that  coast  are  very  curiously  constructed,  being  flat- 
bottomed  aft,  and  sharp  forward.  The  sea  that 
came  off-shore  ran  so  very  heavy  that  the  pilot 
could  not  trust  the  stem  of  the  boat  to  meet  it,  for 
fear  he  should  have  been  pooped.  To  our  surprise, 
therefore,  he  and  his  men  came  alongside  rowing  the 
boat  stem  foremost  Hadthismannothadthe  courage 
to  come  aboard  of  us,  we  might  hare  scoured  on  till 
we  were  brought  up  at  DoYer ;  but  he  soon  anchored 
us  in  safety  in  Berwick  Bay ;  but  we  must  own,  how- 
ever, that  we  haye  not  spent  such  a  diflagreeablo 
night  for  a  long  time  as  we  did  lying  at  double 
anchor  there.     And  as  the  gale  continued  next  day. 
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and  might  hare  continued  for  a  week,  we  and  our 
friends  were  compelled  to  come  to  the  determination 
of  returning  to  Edinburgh  by  the  coach,  the  railway 
at  that  time  being  only  in  the  course  of  construction. 
After  an  early  breakfast,  therefore,  we  got  into  the 
gig,  with  four  stout  hands  to  row  us  ashore  ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  that  these  men  could  do  we  were  carried 
out  to  sea  very  rapidly.  The  mate  of  the  vessel  who 
was  on  board  became  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  was 
just  about  to  weigh  and  stand  after  us,  to  pick  us  up, 
when  we  managed  to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  get  within 
the  influence  of  the  lull  produced  at  the  back  of  the 
long  pier ;  and  so  we  at  last  effected  a  landing,  but  not 
without  a  considerable  wetting  to  several  ef  the 
party.     Getting  all  outside  the  coach,  we  two  or 


three  times  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  wrecked 
ashore,  for  the  vehicle  was  repeatedly  lifted  off  its 
near-wheels,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  to  us, 
that  it  was  maturely  considering  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  yield  to  the  blast  and  go  over  alto- 
gether, than  fight  with  the  wind,  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  perform  their  office  as  before. 

And  now,  oh  silver  Tweed!  we  bid  thee  a  kind  and 
last  adieu,  having  seen  thee  rendered  up  to  that  all- 
absorbing  ocean,  with  which  all  rivers  are  doomed 
to  be  commingled,  and  their  existence  terminated, 
as  is  that  of  frail  man,  with  the  same  hope  of  being 
thence  restored  by  those  well-springs  of  life  that  are 
formed  above  the  clouds. 


SCHOMBURGK'S  HISTORY  OF  BARBADOES.* 


A  BOOK  of  722  pages,  or  about  the  same  amount 
of  letterpress  as  has  been  found  sufficient  to  comprise 
some  respectable  histories  of  England,  devoted  to  the 
history  of  an  island  which  the  author  compares  in  size 
and  outline  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  may  appear  at  first 
sight  tobelong  to  that  class  of  undertakings  which  poli- 
tical economists  call  ''  non-productive  ; "  by  which 
term  it  is  meant,  not  that  they  produce  nothing,  but 
that  they  produce  less  than  they  cost.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk's 
work  is  not  a  history  politically  and  socially  merely, 
but  a  history  also  geographically,  climatologically, 
statistically,  geologically,  and  botanically.  Asiivellas 
a  narrative  of  events,  it  is  a  cyclopeedia  of  the  sciences 
aa  illustrated  by  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  not 
Barbadoes  only,  but  by  the  West  Indian  Archipelago 
generally.  The  author  has  thus  a  wide  field,  and  as 
he  brings  to  its  cultivation  extensive  learning  and  un- 
wearied industry,  it  can  excite  little  surprise  that  he 
should  have  to  complain  of  being  compelled  to  com- 
press the  botanical  department  of  his  work  within 
smaller  limits  than  he  intended.  Moreover,  the 
History  of  Barbadoes,  as  the  author  informs  us,  and 
as  appears  from  his  list  of  subscribers,  is  written 
chiefly  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  island ;  and  every 
one  knows  the  ndcroscopic  interest  with  which 
islanders  in  particular  regard  every  fact  and  object 
connected  with  the  spot  of  their  nativity.  To  Bar- 
badians by  birth  or  by  ties  of  property,  to  men  of 
science,  and  to  statesmen  and  politicians,  this 
History  will  prove  a  welcome  and  valuable  book  ; 
whilst  the  present  crisis  of  West  Indian  affairs  serves 
to  invest  it  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  general 
interest  than  it  could  have  been  expected,  in  other 
circumstances,  to  possess. 

There  is  no  natural  characteristic  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  a  conmmnity  more  essentially  depends 
than  upon  climate.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  health  and  physical  energy,  and  even  the  moral 
habits  of  the  inhabitants,  are  all  profoundly  modi- 


fied by  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Genial 
heat,  and  refreshing  rains,  and  invigorating  breezes, 
compensate  inconvenience  of  position  and  poverty  of 
resources  ;  but  therichest  soil  frequently  lies  scorched 
and  fruitless  under  a  burning  sun,  or  generates 
miasma  and  pestilence  under  deluges  of  rain.  In  the 
seat  of  a  colony,  the  question  of  climate  becomes 
doubly  important,  for,  in  addition  to  how  far  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  general  laws  of  health,  it  has  to  be 
considered  how  it  is  likely  to  affect  a  population 
accustomed  to  a  different  latitude. 

Barbadoes  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  It  is  free  of  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
cultivated  has  cleared  it  of  the  swamps  and  marshes 
so  pestilential  in  tropical  countries*  The  thermome^ 
ter  ranges  from  71^  to  86^,  winter  and  summer  in- 
cluded ;  and  there  are  frequent  showers  during  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Tho  terrors  of  the  Barbadian  climate  consist 
chiefly  in  those  wild  outbreaks  of  nature,  when  the 
elements  seem  to  cast  off  all  restraint,  and  revel  in  a 
career  of  fury  and  destruction.  These  are  treated 
by  our  author  under  the  formidable  classification  of 
hurricanes,  thunder-storms,  water-spouts,  great 
waves,  land-slips,  earthquakes,  and  May-dust.  The 
hurricane  is  the  most  horrific  of  these  phenomena. 
From  1494  to  1846,  or  in  a  period  of  352  years,  127 
of  these  awful  visitations  are  recorded  as  having 
conunitted  more  or  less  injury  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  hurricanes  of  1780  and  1831  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  of  similar  occurrences  in  solitary  and  unrivalled 
destructiveness ;  and  on  both  occasions  Barbadoes 
was  a  severe  sufferer.  It  is  said  that  4326  human 
beings  lost  their  lives  by  the  hurricane  of  1780  in 
that  island  alone,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  esti- 
mated at  £1,320,564.  One  pleasing  fact  connected 
with  that  dreadful  catastrophe  is  worthy  of  notice. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  mother-country  for  assist- 
ance, and  among  the  first  who  responded  to  it  were 


*  The  History  of  Barbadoes;  comprising  a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  Island ;  a  Sketch  of  the 
Historical  Events  since  the  Settlement;  and  an  Account  of  its  Geology  and  Natural  Productions.  By  Sir  Robert  H. 
8chombur|||k,  PH.  D.,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  £agle,  &c,  dto.  &e,  London:  Longman,  Brown, 
Green  and  Longman.    1848, 
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ihetlttfSEeasofDablhi.  Twentythonsand  pounds  were 
quickly  eontribated  in  that  city,  and  wore  expended 
in  ^e  porchase  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
which  anived  in  Barbadoes  at  a  moment  when  the 
population  was  saffering  extreme  hardships.  The  gra- 
titude of  the  Barbadians  wasunbounded ;  and  thesanre 
feeling  still  sunrives  in  the  breasts  of  their  descend- 
ants, for  when  famine  spread  haroc  and  death  over 
Ireland  last  year,  Barbadoes  was  the  first  of  the 
British  colonies  that  sent  a  contribution  to  the  Irish 
Relief  Fund  —  a  beautiful  and  pregnant  picture, 
iftiiich  'shows  how  easily  distant  communities  may  be 
bound  together  l2y -tlie  tenderest  ties,  and  bow  inde- 
structible a  yirtuous  impulse  is,  when  once  communi- 
cated to  a  nation's  heart.  The  hurricane  of  1831, 
the  deplorable  accounts  of  which  will  still  bo  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers,  was  equally 
terrific,  and  scarcely  less  destructive.  Bild^etoNvn, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  was  converted  into  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Churches,  houses,  mills,  fortifications,  attd 
every  kind  of  erection  over  the  whole  island,  were 
levelled  to  the  ground^  or  materially  injured.  -Ao 
official  return  reports  the  loss  of  property  at 
£1,602,800  sterling ;  and  the  number  of  killed  to 
be  1,591,  though  by  some  it  is  believed  to  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,000.  A  parliamentary 
grant  of  £50,000  was  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  Barbadoes ;  but  like  many  other  relief  funds, 
it  appears  to  have  been  very  loosely  distributed. 
Though  it  was  expressly  designed  by  Parliament  for 
the  relief  of  persons  in  '*  indigent  circumstances," 
a  considerable  part  of  it  was  awarded  in  aid  of  the 
cxpenaps  of  rebuilding  the  parish  churches,  which 
M'ould  otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  plantera  ;  and  in 
1835  the  conrniissioners  resolved  ''that  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  funds  now  remaining  in  their 
hands  should  bemade  amongst  the  proprietors  who  lost 
slaves  by  that  calamity,  in  such  a  ratio  as  to  award 
ten  pounds  currency  for  each  slave  under  fifteen 
years,  and  twenty  pounds  for  each  above  that  age, 
killed  in  the  hurricane." 

Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk  enters  at  considerable 
length  into  the  history  and  causes  of  these  singularly 
destructive  phenomena.  Like  the  whirlwind,  the 
Lurrtcane  gyrates  around  a  centre.  Sir  John  Her- 
echel  suggested  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  upper 
currents  of  air  striking  suddenly  upon  the  earth, 
before  their  relative  velocity  has  been  reduced  by 
friction  and  mixture  with  the  lower  strata  ;  and  oar 
author  believes  that  they  have  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  movements  of  electricity.     He  says — 

"The  extraordinary  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  air  dur- 
ing these  violent  convulsions  of  nature  forcibly  attract  our 
attention  as  one  of  tho  causes,  or,  as  others  pretend,  as  the 
effect  oF  the  contending  elements.  The  accounts  of  tho  great 
hurricanes  in  Barbadoes  prove,  in  every  instance  upon  re- 
cord, the  exiflteoce  of  large  masses  of  electricity.  I^uirhes, 
in  describing  the  hurricane  of  the  Slst  of  Au^st,  1675,  ob- 
serves, that  the  lightning  did  not  dart  with  its  U8u:il  sliort- 
liTc4  flashes,  but  in  mpla  flames,  skimming  over  tho  snrfcice 
of  tfic  earth,  as  well  as  Ihounting  to  the  tippor  regions.  I 
eouldnot  employ  better  words  to  describe  the  scene  I  vit- 
nes«ed  on  the  12lh  and  ISth  of  August,  1830.  1  was  then 
in  the  island  of  St.  John's,  and  resided  at  Emaus,  one  of  the 
noravfah  stations  in  that  Island,  when  the  gale  commenced 
with  great  fhry ;  it  turned  tO  the  South-west,  and  a  well- 
liarricaded  door  of  the  house,  which  was  strongly  built,  was 
Ibroed  in  by  the  blaet.  This  gave  me  the  (^ortunity  of 
ruBhing  on  to  the  terrace,  which  fi^ed  Cruz  Bay  and  the 


ocean.    The  scene  which  'presented  ttrclf  to  n^  eyes  was 

awfully  sublime.  Black  masses — whether  th<^y  were  cIoud;>, 
or  of  a  more  solid  nature,  I  could  form  no  i<lea — rested  on 
tho  bay;  the  sea.  LihIkhI  into  foam,  scomed  to  strike  acainst 
it :  and  flashes  of  vivid  ftro  d^scr-nded  as  it  were  from  heaven, 
and  were  instantly  cncrulfed  in  the  sea.  1  ho  next  moment 
(bey  q^ipeared  from  beneath  the  white  foam,  aud  appar'uily 
ascended  towards  the  sky,  met  by  other  may>Hcs  hovering 
above.  The  howling  of  the  stonu,  and  a  peculiar  noise,  as 
if  it  wero  the  rumbling  of  thousands  of  chariots,  struck  me 
with  surprise  and  awe.  The  blast  carried  with  it  nuniertfus 
.•nnali  ftebbles,  which  struck  with  some  force  airainat  my  face. 
It  is  Hrannfe  tl^sub,  during  these  moments.  S.ehiller's  descrip- 
tion oi'  Charybdis  fl;i{i'i(»d  across  my  mini),  and  appear*'.] 
realised  before  me.  My  kind  friend  the  missionary  fuiv**d 
me  into  the  room:  I  am  sure  the  time  which  elapsi^d. 
from  the  moment  tho  door  was  Mown  in  until  the  time  when 
it  was  fijfd  again,  wns  not  ten  jninuccs,  nevertheless  the 
quantity  of  water  which  was  blown  into  fhe  room  had  per- 
fectly covered  the  floor.  It  must  have  been  mostly  sea- 
wjAter,  as  the  floor  was  covered  with  the  effervescence  of  salt 
next  morning." 

Exposed  periodically  to.  these  calamitous  hurri- 
canes, and  having  the  intervals  diversified  with 
thunder-storms  which  seldom  pass  away  without 
inflicting  serious  injaries,  landslips  which  carry  large 
masses  of  soil  and  the  houses  and  crops  upon 
its  surfSace  out  of  their  usual  position,  and  all  the 
minor  visitations  of  Providence,  Barbadoes  cer- 
tainly appeal's  to  enjoy  no  vory  enviable  lot.  But  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  nature  adjusts  herself,  one 
evil  always  counteracting  another,  or  accompanied 
with  some  counterbalancing:  good,  so  as  to  pl'oduce 
an  avei'age  result  of  well-being  and  happiness.  The 
hurricane  of  17B0  eftbctually  swept  away  the  sugar* 
ants,  which  threatened  to  mako  Barbadoes  an  Unin- 
habited desert,  and  which  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments of  Martinique  and  of  Grenada  had  oflTerod, 
the  one  a  million  of  their  currency,  and  the 
other  £20,000,  in  vain  to  extirpate.  And  if  the  West 
Indies  were  desolated  with  tho  hurricane  of  1831, 
they  were  spared  the  more  dreadful  scourge  of  tho 
cholera,  which  raged  'during  that  and  the  follow- 
ing years  with  the  most  deadly  malignity  in  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  even  supposed  in  the 
West  Indies  that  hunncanes  tend  to  ferUllse  and 
invigorate  the  soil.  The  principles  on  which  this 
tendency  operates  have  certainly  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  sup- 
position ttifit  is  contrary  to  the  well-ki^own  laws  of 
natiire,  And  tliere  ftro  fticl's  which  give  to  it  A  prac- 
tical corroboration.  Notwithstaiidin^  the  iiijnries 
done  to  tho  plantations  by  the  hurricane  of  18^1, 
the  Bngar-cr6ps  of  tho  two  stlbsequont  years  fkr 
exceeded  expectations,  And  the  colotoy  speedily  found 
itself  advancing  on  a  new  tide  of  prosperity.  If  the 
climate,  moreover,  is  occasionally  fatal,  it  is  generally 
salubrious.  Our  author  adds  statistics  upon  statis- 
tics in  substantiation  of  thid  latter  point,  till  all  We 
have  heard  about  the  endemic  ftveri  and  diseased 
livers  of  the  West  Indies  appear  Kttie  better  than 
fables.  The  following  passage  may  be  re^wMed  aft 
exhibiting  some  of  the  true  causes  of  disfOase  under 
the  tropics : — 

**  ir  a  person  newly-arrived  from  Europe  were  fo  expose 
himself  to  tho  greatest  heat  of  the  sun,  and  if  he  were  to 
follow  exercise,  such  as  he  luis  been  accustomed  to  in  Europe, 
his  health,  no  doubt«  would  soon  suffer,  and  the  climate 
prove  fintal  to  hbu.  Wo  are  the  slaves  of  fashion  and  custom, 
aud  thoDgh  our  adhesion  to  them  may  be  coatrary  to  reason 
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end  oonfeftieDoe,  fliOToteryof  tlift  ft(Uc^'f<m^oul<lT«Btiu».to 
transgreas  ajpiiniit  tho  iroa  rulc«  prescribed  hy  custom.  lo 
lieu  of  Hoeinj^  tbu  iiihabitHnts  dressed  in  lioen  and  light  sum- 
mer staff',  I  have  seen  them  \ralkinjs^  in  heavy  frock-coats  of 
a  dark  colour,  as  if  to  attract  the  heat  of  the  son  tho  more ; 
and  very  frecfaently  attired  whoHy  in  black  broad>^b)tb8.  I 
bare  regretted  these,  poor  slaves  of  dame  la  modf,,  when  they 
stared  a(  a  white  linen  jacket  wkU  looks  of  coi>tcmpt  and 
surprise.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imdcrstood  Chat  I  would 
pay  a  formal  visit  in  a  jacket,  though  white  as  snow ;  nor 
should  I  wish  to  see  that  etiquette  set  aside,  which  the  solemn 
prooeedmga  of  religioiu  ceremonies/  the  doefp  importaDoe  of 
oourts  of  biw  and  justice,  or  the  legislative  sessions,  reader 
indispensable;  but  why  should  we  not  consult  our  conve- 
nience and  health  when  among  acquaintances  or  attending  on 
the  business  of  every-dny  life  ?  My  experience  in  the  West 
Indies,  varied  as  it  is,  hae  proved  to  md,  that  in  this  fespeot, 
eomibrt  and  health  are  least  studied  in  9&rbadoe9.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  East  are  much  more  rational  in  the  man- 
ner of  dressing  their  person  according  to  the  climate. 

"  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  in  military  reports. 
7he  English  troops  in  their  military  ooats,  made  of  broad- 
eloths,  and,  as  it  has  been  the  case  with  fusHier  regiments, 
their  head  covered  with  a  heavy  fur  cap,  mast  of  oourse  be 
much  more  subject  to  tho  ioflueace  of  the  boat  under  the 
tropics,  than  the  French  and  Spanish  soldier  in  the  West 
India  colonies^  who  is  attired  in  a  li?bt  linen  dress,  and  his 
head  covered  with  a  light  tzshako  of  felt. 

' '  Exeretae  is  espeoiaiiy  necessary  under  the  tropics  for  the 
preserration  of  healtli.  That  exorcise  must,  however,  bo 
moderate ;  and  newly-arrived  Europeans  especially  should 
not  expose  themselves  after  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  before  baif-past  Ave  in  the  evening.  The  air  in  the 
morning  h6urs  is  delicio<is  and  balmy,  aud  it  appeara  aa  if 
the  luogs  expanded  at  that  period  with  greater  ease,  and 
inhaled  the  air  with  greater  delight^  Tempcr^nco  is  the 
first  rule  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  their 
health  in  a  tropical  country  ;  next  in'  import  is,  to  select  an 
early  hoar  for  retiring  to  rest,  and  to  rise  at  day-broak. 
There  ii  no  doubt  timt  the  early  death  of  many  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  intemperance ;  and  this  reiers  chiefly  tQ  Euro- 
pean troops,  who  have  occasionally  suffered  in  Barbadoes  as 
much  as  in  any  other  island.  The  West  Indies  were  formerly 
more  destructive  to  the  life  of  tlie  English  soldier  than  now. 
From  Commissary  Saycr's  regimetttal  retamsi  it  appears, 
that  of  10,676  European  soldiers  sent  by  .EnghM^d  tp  the 
West  Indies  in  1796,  before  Mai-ch,  1802,  17, 173  died  of 
complaints  incidental  to  the  clim.lte. 

*'  The  opportunities  of  procuring  'white  rum*  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  soldibr.  In  the  com- 
mencement it  proves  so  unpalatable  that  it  is  seldom  relished. 
They  soon,  however,  accustom  thoms^ves  to  it,  and  prefer 
it  to  a  heajtbier  boverajre.  When  fresh  from  the  still  it  is  oi 
a  most  deleterious  quality,  and  it  has  no  doubt  received  in 
consequence  the  vulgar  name  of  *  kill  denl.* 

**  It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  Europeuft  physicians, 
who  are  aoqnainted  with  the  even  tomperature  and  abtieaoe 
of  ohtlling  bUsts,  do  not  ref^ommend  Barbadoes  Jis  a  sojourn 
for  invalids  labouring  under  pulmonary  diseases.  The 
splendid  steam-p.ickets  wiiich  now  touch  at  J^arbndoos  every 
fortnight  from  Southumpton  render  an  expeditious  inter- 
course with  England  quite  oerenin.  The  mode  of  living  is 
perhaps  cheaper  in  Barbadoes  than  in  any  oth^r  isUnd  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  tho  dwellings  combine  so  many  English 
comforts,  as  far  as  they  could  bo  adopted  iu  a 'tropical  coun- 
try, that  if  it  wero  not  for  the  palm-trees  which  stirronnd 
them,  and  tho  balmy  air  in  January  and  February,  when  we 
know  that  nature  *a*  homo'  lies  in  ttie  icy  grasp  of  winter, 
w©  should  be  inclined  to  ask  ourselves,  *  Are  wo  in  England 
or  in  a  foreign  clime  ? '  " 

There  can  be  nodoabt  that  '*  lciU-de,Til"  ocoupioa  a 
very  exalted  ranlr  among  the  conimissioned  of&cers 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Terrors;  and  that  a 
tittle  cai«  in  matters  of  diet  and  habits  on  tho  part 
of  Bnropean  colonists,  till  their  constitutioos  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  neir  tomperature,  would 
he  sufficient  ita  the  great  majority  pf  cases  to  Bave 
them  firoBEl  falUng  prematurely  undar  the  moat  fieri* 


ooa  and  f)«tal  dtbeafldft.  Sir  JAmetf6krker«aMtubtads 
an  abstinence  firom  wmeiy  simple  nnexciting  f»od»  and 
;  a  Utile  cooling  laxi^tive  medicine,  as  all  thiKt  is  aeee^ 
sary  to  presei've  health  on  arriving,  in  tha  West 
Indies,    Qor  anthor  produceaa  table  which  ohowt 
that  the  average  annual  mortality  m  Barha^loes  is 
about  \  in  66 — a  proof  of  salubrity  which,  as  he  jastly 
observes,  '<  is  seldom  piM^alleled  in  any  part  of  the 
world.''    In  Kngland  the  rate  of  mortality  amoonts 
to  1  in  45,  while  in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  riAes  as 
hjtgh  a9  1  in  23,    Another  table  reveals  the  astound** 
ing  fact,  that  out  of  1000  deaths  which  occurred  itt 
Barbadoes  in  l&H,  no  fewer  than  596  wore  deaths  of 
chHdren  between  the  ages  of  X  and  10^  years.    There 
were  no  •  epidemical   diseases   raging  in   1941  ta 
accountifor  this  extraordinary  mortality  of  diildi'en  ; 
and,  by  including  the  four  subsequent  years  in  the 
estima4ie,  it  appears  that  the  average   number  of 
deaths  among  •ehildren  of  this  tender  age  amounts  to 
514  in  ev«ry  1000  deaths,  or  fully  n\ore  than  one- 
half;  a  result  which  clearly  proves  the  opora:t¥>n  of 
some  settled  vice  in  society,  cruelly  mowing  down 
the  young.     Sir  R.  H.  Schomhurgk  traces  the  evil 
to  two  causes,  the  first  of  which  i^  the  desertion  of 
children  hy  fathera  apd  n;iothers  of  the  labouring- 
classes,  who  began  to  emigrato  in  great  numhersfrom 
Barbadoes  to  Guiana  and  Trinidad  after  the  aboH- 
tion  of  slavery;  and  the  second  is  the  vast  number 
of  illegitimate  births  in  Barbadoes  a^  compared  with 
l^ropean  countries.      Illegitimate  children  suffer 
from  the  conduct  of  their  parents  in  much  the  same 
way  as  deserted  children,  and  it  is  4  well-established 
fact  that  the  mortality  among,  them  is  nmoh  greater 
than  among  children  bom  in  wedlock.     We  have  no 
data  on.  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  emigration  of  parants  and  the  consequent 
desertion  of  families  may  have  operated  against  the 
life  of  the  young,  with  the  exception  of  such  infer- 
euces  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  faot,  that  between 
18^30  and  1844^  the  ratio  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  increased  was  fully  one-half  less 
than  in  the  seventeen  years  preceding  1830.     The 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  more  accurately 
known.  The  numberof  legitimate  children  baptised  in 
1845  in  three  of  the  parishes,  including  Bridgetown, 
'was  7d9,  while  of  illegitimate  the  number  was  1^045 ! 
Both  of  these  circumstances — the  desertion  of  chiU 
dren  by  parents  who  emigrated  to  islands  which, 
they  believed;  were  more  prosperous,  and  the  al^most 
incredible  numbei:  of  illegitimate  births — convey  a 
very  painful  picture  o(  tho  moral  condition  of  the 
emancipated  negroes.       They  display  a  wimt  of 
natural  affection,  .a  disregard  of  tho  dearest  ties,  and 
an  excess  of  liceiitioiisness  which  could  only  exist  in 
an  extremely  ignorant  and  dcpraxed  society ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  any  efiort  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies  must  aim  at  the  diffusioa 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  as  one  of  tl^e  most 
essential  requisites.       But   the   ^oyornment    and 
inilui3ntial  classes  in  Barbadoes  afa  undoubtedly  to 
blame  as  well  as  the  df^moralised  negroes.     Why 
should  children  desert^  by  their  parents  have  bpeu 
loft  to  perish?     L9u^  complaints  are  made  of  the 
scarcity  of  labourers,;  and  African  immigration  is 
proposed  as  a^  iodisp^ijuible  i^emedy.     But  whiit 
inuoigrAtipn  oould  ife^air  for  any  lejDgtjh  of  timo  thoi 
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fearfal  destraotion  of  children  exhibited  by  the  above 
statistics  ?  If  the  planters  would  have  a  sufficiency 
of  labour  they  must  learn  to  nourish  the  life  of  the 
poor,  and  especially  of  the  destitute  and  defenceless 
young.  The  institutions  of  the  West  Indies  have 
not  been  adequately  adapted  to  the  new  state  of 
society  which  was  ushered  in  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1838.  No  further  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  destitute  in  a  state 
of  society  where  every  individual  acts  and  provides  for 
himself,  than  formerly  existed  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  labouring  classes  were  the  property  of  the 
planters.  Under  the  ordinary  laws  adopted  in 
civilised  countries  for  the  preservation  of  the  outcast 
and  the  helpless,  a  scarcity  of  labourers  in  so  salu- 
brious a  climate  as  our  author  proves  that  of  Bar- 
badoes  to  be,  could  only  be  an  evil  of  very  temporary 
duration. 

The  population  of  Barbadoes,  in  spite  of  the 
havoc  of  hurricanes  and  the  occasional  ravages  of 
epidemic  diseases,  presents,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
rapid  and  steady  increase  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colony  to  the  present  time.  A  party  of  thirty 
persons  took  up  their  residence  in  the  island  in  1625  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  Sir  Jonathan 
Atkins,  the  then  Governor,  reported  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  white  and  black,  to  be  54, 198.  Half  a 
century  more,  it  was  little  short  of  100,000  ;  and  by 
the  census  of  1844,  the  population  is  returned  at 
122,198.  The  colony  originally  consisted  of  four 
classes,  namely,  freeholders,  freemen,  white  servants, 
and  slaves.  The  freeholders  were  sub-proprietors  who 
held  their  lands  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the 
patented  owner  of  the  island.  This  class  have 
issued  in  the  planters  of  the  present  day.  The 
freemen  and  the  white  servants  were  persons  who 
arrived  in  the  'colony  under  indenture,  and  also 
persons,  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  were  sentenced 
to  slavery  in  the  American  plantations  for  alleged 
treason  in  the  times  of  Cromwell  and  the  second 
Charles,  and  who  at  the  end  of  their  servitude 
became  day-labourers,  and  in  some  instances  holders 
of  small  allotments  of  land  on  the  estates  of  the 
planters.  It  is  the  representatives  of  this  class 
against  whose  idleness,  ignorance,  and  debauchery, 
Coleridge  inveighs  so  bitterly  in  his  "  Six  Months 
in  the  West  Indies,*'  committing,  no  doubt,  the 
common  error  of  ascribing  to  a  whole  class  vices 
which  could  only  be  justly  charged  against  indi- 
viduals. The  slaves  consisted  of  negroes  carried  off 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Indians  stolen  by  the 
planters  from  the  American  continent  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  This  class  is  now  represented  by 
the  emancipated  blacks,  who  are  rapidly  merging 
into  small  holders  of  land  like  the  white  servants  of 
a  former  age,  while  the  descendants  of  the  latter, 
from  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  are  beginning 
in  their  turn  to  commingle  with  the  long-despised 
negroes  in  the  day-labour  of  the  fields. 

The  extent  to  which  the  parcelling  out  of  land 
among  small  holders  has  been  carried,  almost  exceeds 
belief,  and  to  a  great  extent  explains  the  causes  of 
that  deficiency  of  labour  which  is  proving  so  detri- 
mental to  the  efficiency  of  the  sugar  plantations.  It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  106,470  acres  of  land  in 
the  island,  and  of  these  100,000  «re  said  to  be  nnder 


cultivation.     In   1840  there  were  1874  owners  of 
land,  and  the  properties  of  934  of  these  were  less 
than    ten    (teres.      The    remaining    940  possessed 
estates  of  ten  acres  and  upwards.      There  is  no 
example  of    such  minute  subdivision    of  the   soU, 
except  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  France  or  Belginm. 
The  negro,  in  the  full  blow  of  his  new-earned  free- 
dom,  looks  upon  day-labour  under  his  old  masters  as 
slavery  in  disguise.      He  therefore  spurns  such  a 
state.      His  ambition  is  to  acquire  a  small  lot  of 
land,  on  which  he  can  live  in  independence,  and  strut 
about  as  his  own  master.      For  this  purpose  he 
economises  his  labour,  sells  it  as  high  as  possible, 
and  buys  or  hires  a  piece  of  soil  with  his  savings^ 
an  operation  for  which  the  state  of  landed  property 
in  Barbadoes  appears  to  give  every  facility.     This 
tells  in  two  ways  against  the  production  of  sugar. 
The  negro  with  his  plot  of  provision-ground  is  unwil- 
ling and  does  not  need  to  hire  out  his  labour,  and 
accordingly  the  plantations  suffer  from  deficient  and 
irregular  industry.     But  in  the  second  place,  the 
increase  of  small  holdings  diminishes  the  breadth 
of  soil   devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-canes, 
and  so  the  produce  of  sugar  decreases  because  there 
is  a  smaller  quantity  of  land  as  well  as  less  labour. 
One  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  evidentlr 
to  discourage    small    holdings  of  one,    two,  three, 
and  four  acres.      Immigration  seems  uifnecessary 
in  Barbadoes,  which  is  already  more  densely  peopled 
than  China.      The  number  of  inhabitants  to  each 
square  mile  is  734.8,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
proportion  in  some  of  the  most  populous  countries  of 
Europe.     It  must  bo  admitted,  however,  that  Bar- 
badoes is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that 
the  population  of  most  other  islands  is  far  below 
what  a  vigorous  development  of  their  resources  would 
require.     Our  author  gives  one  remarkable  example 
in  the  ease  of  British  Guiana,  which,  if  it  were  as 
thickly  peopled  in  comparison  to  its  area  as  Barba- 
does,  would  contain   a    population  of  55,980,000, 
instead  of  its  present  petty  community  of  120,000 
souls.    The  existence  of  these  thinly-peopled  colonies 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Barbadoes  must  neces- 
sarily expose  that  island  to  a  constant  drain  of  its 
population;  and  therefore  it  maybe  equally  necessary, 
for  its  sake  as  for  its  neighbours',  that  the  void  in 
the  population  of  other  islands  should  be  filled  with 
a  stream  of  African  immigration.     It  is  hopeless  to 
contend  with  the  propensity  of  the  negro  to  be  a 
landholder.     It  is  natural  that  he  should  have  such 
ambition,  and  it  will  be  infinitely  more  easy  to  give 
his  passion  a  beneficial  direction  than  to  root  it  out 
of  his  bosom.     There  is  abundance  of  land.      Open 
it  up  to  his  enterprise  :  though  he  has  not  capital 
to  plant  sugar-canes,  he  will  grow  provisions  ;  and 
a  supply  of  home-grown  food  is  a  good  thing  even 
for  the  West  Indies.     More  than  once  in  its  history, 
Barbadoes  was  threatened  with  famine,  upon  the 
suspension  of  amicable  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  mother-country ;  and  any  arrange- 
ment which  serves  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  it  and 
other  colonies  upon  America  for  their  food  will  be 
highly  serviceable.     Negroes  smitten  with  an  eager 
desire  for  landholding  are  the  very  people  to  accom- 
plish  this  task,  providing  that  their  holdings   be 
sufficiently  large  te  leave  a  certain  amonnt  ef  pro* 
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dace  for  the  market,  after  sapplying  the  wants 
of  their  own  families.  Subdivision  of  landed  pro- 
perties below  the  point  at  which  thoy^  cease  to  be 
market-supplying  should  be  prohibited  by  legislative 
enactment  if  necessary  ;  and  the  same  regulation  that 
would  effect  this  would-be  equally  useful  in  preventing 
the  mania  of  the  negroes  for  land  from  running  to  the 
excess  of  squatting  upon  small  patches  of  land  that 
might  yield  them  a  miserable  subsistence,  but  could 
atTord  no  scope  for  their  improvement  and  elevation. 
By  giving  this  direction  to  the  ambition  of  the 
negroes,  and  opening  up  such  a  stream  of  immigra- 
tion as  will  £U1  the  places  of  the  labourers  who 
gradually  rise  to  the  position  of  farmers  or  proprie- 
tors, the  just  relations  of  employers  and  employed 
will  be  preserved,  and  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  West  Indies  progress  as  rapidly  for  two  hun- 
dred years  to  come  as  during  the  two  hundred  that 
are  past. 

Barbadoes,  considered  as  a  British  possession,  is 
about  242  years  old.  The  first  English  vessel  that 
touched  at  the  island  was  the  Olive  Blossom,  which 
sailed  from  Woolwich  in  the  ^ring  of  I6O0,  with  a 
party  of  colonists  on  board  who  proposed  to  settle  in 
Guiana.  The  crew  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  by  erecting  a  cross  upon  it,  and  cutting  the 
name  of  King  James  upon  the  bark  of  one  of  the 
trees.  They  did  not,  however,  form  any  settlement ; 
but  were  the  means,  on  returning  to  Europe,  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  fertility  of  the  island. 
Some  Dutch  vessels,  which  subsequently  landed  at 
Barbadoes  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  refreshments, 
also  assisted  in  publishing  the  eligibility  of  the  island 
for  purposes  of  colonization.  These  rumours  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Sir  William  Courteen,  a 
London  merchant,  deeply  engaged  at  that  time  in 
the  trade  with  the  New  World.  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough,  likewise  interested  by  the  favourable  ac- 
counts that  were  given  of  Barbadoes,  obtained  from 
James  I.  a  patent  to  secure  the  island  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever ;  and  under  his  protection.  Sir  William 
Courteen  proceeded  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  which 
succeeded  in  landing  upon  the  island  on  the  l7th  of 
February,  1625,  a  party  of  forty  English  and  seven 
or  eight  negroes.  But  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  an  unseemly  contention  arose 
between  rival  claimants  to  the  ownership  of  the 
island,  in  which  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  imbeci- 
lity and  favouritism  which  characterised  the  later 
monarchs  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  are  conspicuously 
displayed.  Either  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's  patent,  James  I. 
conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  a  grant,  or  war- 
rant for  a  grant,  of  all  the  Caribbean  islands,  in 
which,  of  course,  Barbadoes  was  included.  The 
adventure  of  Sir  William  Courteen  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  Carlisle,  who,  upon  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  exerted  all  his  influence  with  that 
monarch  to  get  his  former  grant  confirmed.  He 
was  successful,  and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  now 
commenced  a  lawsuit  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  priority  of  right.  The  litigation  was  finally 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  agree- 
ing to  pay  to  his  rival  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
an  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  claim. 
Sir  WiUifim  Coarteen  wa9  not  deterred  by  the 


loss  of  his  protector  from  proceeding  vigorously 
with  his  scheme.  He  persuaded  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  make  such  a  representation  of  his  case  to 
the  King  as  might  lead  to  a  revocation  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle's  patent  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  Pem- 
broke, whose  star  must  at  that  time  have  been  in 
the  ascendant  with  the  fitful  monarch,  completely 
succeeded.  The  anger  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was 
aroused,  and  to  appease  his  favourite,  Charles  with 
equal  vacillation  revoked  his  patent  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  reinstated  Carlisle  in  the  possession 
of  Barbadoes.  The  latter,  warned  by  past  experience, 
took  immediate  steps  to  occupy  the  island.  A  society 
of  London  merchants  was  organised,  to  whom  the 
Earl  granted  a  lease  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  under  whose  auspices  a  body  of  sixty-four  set- 
tlers, under  the  direction  of  one  Wolferstone,  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  Barbadoes.  And  now  began 
that  unseemly  contention  in  the  colony,  the  seeds  of 
which  had  been  sown  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Court. 
The  following  passage  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  early  broils  to  which  the  infant  community  of 
Barbadoes  was  subjected  by  the  puling  favouritism 
of  Charles  I. : — 

"The  new  colonists  arrived  in  Barbadoes  on  the  5th  of 
Julj,  1628,  and  anchored  in  the  bay,  which  was  aftenrards 
named  afler  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  They  found  Courteen' s 
settlement  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  but  as  two 
interests  having  the  ono  and  the  same  purpose  could  not  co- 
exist, Woll«rstono  declared  the  settlement  under  the  proteo* 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  a  usurpation,  and  issuing  his 
proclamation,  he  summoned  the  settlers  to  appear  at  the 
Bridge.  In  obedience  to  his  instructions,  he  appointed  Mr. 
John  Swann  his  deputy  and  lieutenant.  The  colonists  under 
the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  living  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Windward-men,  while  the  first  settlers  at  Jamestown 
were  called  tho  Leeward-men.  Tho  latter  made  their 
appearance  at  the  Bridge  headed  by  Dcane  their  Governor ; 
they  would  not,  however,  bear  of  si^bmission  to  the  authority 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  with  the  exception  of  Deane,  who, 
recognising  a  countryman  in  Wolferstone,  tendered  his 
adherence  ;  tho  others  returned  that  night  to  their  settle- 
ments, makiug  '  torches  of  wild  canes'  to  pick  their  way 
home  through  the  darkness.  A  body  of  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Deane,  who  had  so  treacherously  deserted  his  former 
adherents,  was  now  despatched  for  their  submission  by 
Wolferstone.  Those  who  stlii  hold  out  for  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  selected  John  Powell,  a  son  of  Captain  Powell, 
who  brought  them  over  in  the  William  and  John,  as  their 
commander,  andmarohed  out  to  meet  their  adversaries.  They 
metat  the  Palmetto  Fort  at  the  Holo ;  but  an  engagement  was 
prevented  by  tho  interposition  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kentlane,  by  making  a  proposition  that  the  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  two  Earls.  Tho  Leeward-men  sub- 
mitted to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  authonty  ad  interim  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1628,  and  John  Powell  became  the  prisoner 
of  Wolferstone. 

"The  good  understanding  between  the  two  parties  did 
not  last  long:  Henry  Powell  arrived  in  Barbadoes  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1629,  and  ^brought  with  him  a  commission  from 
the  Earl  of  Pcmbroke/appointing  John  Powell  Governor  of 
the  colony.  Powell  succeeded  in  surprising  Wolferstone 
and  Deane ;  and,  having  them  conveyed  on  board  his  ship,  he 
sent  them  in  irons  to  EngLind.  The  new  Governor  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  in  power.  Captain  Henry  Hawley 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  April  of  that  year,  with  a  commission 
from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  establish  his  authority — ^he  was 
accompanied  by  Robert  Wheatley,  one  of  the  merchants 
interested  in  the  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  Uo  concealed 
the  object  of  his  arrival,  and  invited  Governor  Powell  ou 
board  his  vessel,  where  he  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
England.  Hawley*  s  sojourn  at  Barbadoes  was  short,  and 
ou  his  departure  ho  nommated  Robert  Wheatley  Governor. 

«  The  tre«olier7  pmctised  upon  their  Goyeraor  mado  the 
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fjeewafcf-men  kpiin  &*«  np  nrnm ;  they  atliwked  thd'  0*p- 
Itito  MttloxndHt  on  the  16th  of  April  fbtlowm^.  but  were  met 
^jT  a  aiMrited  rooif^npe,  and  oompelM  to  in»kG  sk  precipitate 
vetreat»  For  this  ^alUnt  defence  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  granted 
them  a  fr^e  storaire  of  their  goods  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
"  ithe  two  claimants  to  the  possession  of  Rarbadoes  mean- 
#hi)8  emptoyed  all  the  loterest  they  posspssed  to  have  their 
grantadeofaored' valid,  bat  th»  saper^oc  influonoe  oi  the  Euri 
of  Oarii«le  prevailed;  and  m  the  Lord  Chamberiai^'a  title 
rested  on  som^  informalities  in  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  King  ordered  a  second  patent  to  be 
hsued,  clearing  up  all  donbts  that  had  arisen,  and  con^rming 
Lord  Carlisle  in  the  most  explicit  manner  as  proprietor  of 
Barbadoe^.  This  docoraeat  bean  date  the  7th  of  April,  1929. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  appointed  Sir  William  Tufcon,  Bart., 
coQ^mander-in-chief  of  the  island  :  ho  arrived  in  Barbadoes 
on  the  2l8t  of  December,  1629,  accompanied  by  CtiarleB 
Saltonstall  and  two  hundred  oolonista,  who  brought  with 
them  all  the  neoesaary  requidtes  for  ooh>ni<atton.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitant9  were  computed  at  that  time  to  amount  to 
between  fifleen  and  sixteen  hundred  persona. 

"  The  force  which  was  now  at  the  command  of  the  Gover- 
nor was  quite  sufficient  to  subdue  the  Leeward-men,  and  the 
interest  of  OourteeR  in  tfato  colony  was  thenceforth  sup- 
pressed." 

After  the  death  of  Lord  0«rlisl9»  certain  a^o- 
tlatioii^  took  place  betweep  hu  sqii  and  Francis 
Lord  Willoughbyy  having  for  their  jobject  the  pay- 
ment of  the  deceased  Earl's  debts  oat  of  the  roYenue 
of  the  island,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was 
that  a  lease  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Willoaghby, 
with  the  Royal  sanction,  of  all  the  profits  which  should 
arise  out  of  the  colony  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years.     At  the  same  period  Lord  Willoughby  was 
promised  a  commission  as  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Caribbee  islands.    But  the  strug- 
gle between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  had  com- 
menCjed  ;  and  Lord  Willoughl^y,  who  had  at  first  been 
inimieal  to  the  Bqyal  cause,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
suspicion  of  intriguing  agamst  the  Parliament,  was 
compelled  to  fiee  into  Holland.  From  this  time  he  open- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.   From 
the  comn^encement  of  the  war  the  American  colonies 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  King ;  and  tiiey  formed 
a  favourite  refuge  for  the  reyahsts  who  fled  before  the 
Tictorious  arms  of  the  Parliament,  and  who,  upon 
their  arrival,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  foster 
the  principle  of  loyaUy^     With  the  view  of  keeping 
the  West  India  settlements  in  the  interest  of  the 
Crown,  Lord  WiHoughby  received  Iris  promised  com- 
mission of  Grovemor,   and  setting  out  secretly  for 
Barbadoes,  arrived  in  Carlisle  Bay  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1650.   His  first  steps  were  to  convene  the  Legislature, 
to  proclaim  the  right  of  the  King  to  the  dominion  of 
the  island,  to  fine  and   confiscate  the  estates  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  to  place  the  island  in  a  posture 
9f  defence.    As  soon  as  the  Parliament  heard  of  these 
bold  measures,  they  declared  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
badoes traitors  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  powerful 
arn:iament  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Oeorge  Ayscue,  to  effect  the  reduction  of  it  and  the  other 
islands  that  adhered  to  the  royalist  cause.     Brave, 
resolute,  and  energetic,   Lord  Willoughby  prepared 
to  defend  Barbadoes  to  the  last.     Nightly  he  visited 
the  rounds  from  fort  to  fort,  and  by  his  unwearied 
vigilaDce  and. heroic  measures,  succeeded  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  baffling  every  attempt  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  to  e&ect  a  landing.    Treachery 
iit  last  broke  out  in  his  own  camp.     A  whole  regi- 
ment dpcktfed  on  oao  day  ^  the  ParUamenti  and 


at  length,  disheartened  by  uttfaTonf  Able  news  fnm 
England,  and  the  daily-increasing  desertion  of  his 
supporters.  Lord  Willoughby  was  compelled  to 
oapitnlace.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which 
throughout  were  very  miki  and  advantageoun  to  the 
inhabitants,  Lord  Wiltougbby  was  to  hav^  full 
liberty  to  remain  in  Barbadoes  or  depart  from  it  as 
he  Mi  inclined ;  but  two  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  treaty,  he  was  banished  the  island,  along  with 
several  of  the  royalist  leaders,  and  Barbadoes  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  submit  hi  peace  to  the  sway  of 
Cromwell. 

It  was  during  this  collision  between  the  colonies 
and  tiM  Parliament,    that  the  fbuadation  of  the 
famous  navigation  laws  was  laid.      An  extensive 
trade  had  sprang  np  between  the  West  Lidies  and 
Holland  ;  and  th^  Parliament,  in  order  to  check 
the  naval  power  o€  the  Dutch  as  well  as  to  vex  the 
planters  for  their  obstreperous  loyalty,  issued  a  rigor- 
ous prohibition  against  all  foreign  ships  trading  with 
the  English  colonies.     Against  this  injurious  mea- 
sure the  colonial  legislatures  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested ;  but  it  requtreft  the  lamine  of  last  year  to 
bring  about  a  n^erely  provisional  suspension  of  it. 
So  long  as  the  West  Indian  colonies  were  permitted 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  British  sugar  market,  it 
might  not  beso  £wp  amiss  to  concentrate  their  trad- 
ing relations  within  the  imperial  grasp  of  the  mother 
country.     But  two  events  have  entirely  changed  the 
i  position  of  our  colonial  dependencies.    Slave-labour 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  sugar  of  foreign  ooun- 
tries  is  admitted  into  the  British  market  on  nearly 
equal  terms  with  the  sugar  of  the  colonies^     If  the 
West  indies  are  thus  obliged  to  produce  su^ar  by 
free  labour  to  compete  with  sugar  produced  by  slave 
labour,  the  highest  moral  considerations  reqnfre  that 
they  be  relieved  of  every  shackle  which  can  impede 
their  progress  in  the  race ;  and,  if  foreign  and  rival 
comnmnitles  have  been  admitted  into  the  market,  of 
which  the  West  Indies  have  hitherto  had  exclusive 
possession,  it  is  just  and  imperative  that  the  latter 
be  permitted  to  have  free  and  direct  interoourse  with 
the  markets  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
excluded.      The  West  Indies  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  United  States  for  a  supply  of  fi>od. 
In  1845  the  imports  from  that  country  amounted  to 
£188,686 :  16  :  dd. ;  while  the  exports  in  the  same 
year  cover  only  J&1471.     The  duties  still  levied  upon 
British  goods  in  ihe  ports  of  fbreign  nations  have 
already  exposed  the  mother  country  under  her  free- 
trade  system  to  serious  inconveniences  ;  but  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  duties,  the  colonies  have  to  struggle 
under  restrictions  imposed  by  ous  own  laws^  theb 
utter  extinction  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  history  of  Barbadoes  after  the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth  presents  few  points  of  interest.    At 
the  Restoration  the  proprietary  government  was 
abolished,  and  the  island  reverted  to  the  Crown.    In 
order  to  produce  a  revenue  to  the  King,  a  four-and- 
half  per  cent  duty  ^*  upon  all  dead  commodities"  ^at 
should  be  shipped  off  the  island,  was  imposed  in 
1663,  the  burdben  and  abuses  of  which,  together  with 
the  grievous  monopolies  of  the  African  Company, 
and  the  periodical  plottings  and  insurrections  of  the 
slaTe9>  gave  theLegislatuxe  and  execative  aotiiorities 
of  the  oohmy  UKfi^  mafivpa^ab  for  lb  long  pedodol 
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years.  The  American  and  Frenoh  wars  subjected 
the  island  to  perpetual  danger  of  attack ;  and  when 
peace  was  at  length  restored,  the  great  qaestion  of 
slavery  abolition  arose  to  inyolve  the  colonists  in  new 
excitements.  Bat  this  is  a  period  of  history  too 
fomillar  to  the  reader  to  require  notice  in  this  place. 
We  have  left  no  space  to  refer  to  the  geological' 
department  of  Sir  R.  H.  Schomborgk's  work,  though 


.  y  is  by  no  means  the  least- interesting.  The  chief 
dr^^cts  of  the  Yolume  arise  firom  its  peculiar  plan, 
and  the  necessity  entailed  upon  the  author  of  treat- 
ing his  subject  under  so  many  different  branches — 
one  branch  frequently  crossing  another,  and  thus  lead- 
ing, to  considerable  confusion  and  many  unnecessary 
repetitions.  It  forms,  however,  a  capacious  repository 
of  facts,' and  in  this  light  it  will  be  chiefly  prized. 


■# 


THE  SANATORY  QUESTION. 


The  past  Session  of  Parliament  was  eminently  one 
of  expediency  ;  three- foorths  of  its  time  was  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  temporary  remedies,  to  meet  an 
appalling  and  unparalleled  calamity  in  Ireland,  of 
which,  though  their  fearfully  acute  derelopment  arose 
directly  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  germs 
have  long  existed.  This  stop-gap  legislation,  however 
imperatiTe  under  the  circumstances,  delayed  other 
important  public  questions  demanding  consideration 
and  debate,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  urgent  on  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try— the  sanatory  condition  of  the  great  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Empire. 

The  Goremment  essayed  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject by  the  introduction  of  the  Health  of  Towns  BUI, 
so  ignominiously  abaildoned  towards  the  close  of  the 
Session.  The  measure  was  heralded  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  most  able  and  conclusive  speech 
from  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  advocates  of  sanatory  improvements  were  de- 
lighted at  the  strong  position  taken  by  Lord  Mor- 
peth, and  the  eloquence  by  which  he  had  established 
his  case  ;  the  impression,*  therefore,  for  a  time  pre- 
vailed, that  the  labours  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners  were  at  length  to  prove  productive, 
and  that  filth  and  fever  were  to  be  vigorously  assailed. 
But  the  delusive  hope  was  soon  changed  to  doubt 
and  misgirlng,  and  then  to  disappointment.  The 
speech  was  made,  the  bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time,  and  then  shelved  for  a  while,  because  Irish 
questions  demanded  prior  attention,  and  partly  on 
the  plea  that  the  feelings  of  the  country  might  be 
ascertained  respecting  the  measure.  Whatever 
might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  those  really  interested  in  ti^e  matter  as  the 
principal  sufferers  in  health  and  circumstances  from 
the  want  of  drainage,  water,  and  ventilation,  it  was 
not  long  ere  those  whose  corporate  interests  were 
bound  up  in  existing  evils  and  abuses,  and  who 
dreaded  the  introduction  of  the  Government  scaven- 
ger, because  that  functionary  threatened  their  petty 
authority  and  influence,  were  in  arms  against  it. 
First  came  the  plethoric  corporation  of  the  City  of 
licndon,  who,  by  some  mesmeric  influence,  generally 
manages  to  bend  whatever  Ministry  may  be  in 
power  to  its  policy  and  whims,  protesting  against  the 
civie  monarchy  being  included  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  The  City  Parliament  which  conducts  its 
legislation  in  Guildhall  was  indignant  at  the  Im- 
perial Legislature  daring  to  prescribe  what  course 
of  ventilation,  whitewashing,  and  drainage  should 
he  fdlowed  east  of  Temple  Bar  ;  and  in  an  excess  of 
■slf-glorifiAiion,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they 
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voted  themselves  as  particularly  well  able  to  look 
after  their  own  sanatory  affairs,  and  their  city  as 
exceedingly  well  off  in  the  article  of  health.  How  far 
this  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  consequence  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Common  Council,  led  on  by 
indignant  Aldermen,  who,  doubtless,  like  the  member 
for  Sunderland  and  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  on  a  former 
health  of  towns  debate,  considered  themselves  good 
illustrations  of  the  favourable  sanatory  condition  of 
the  city — ^the  office  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  was 
besieged.  Whether  threats  were  held  out  that  in 
case  of  the  measure  being  carried  in  its  existing 
shape,  turtle  and  champagne  banquets  at  the 
Mansion  House  would  be  suspended,  and  the  Pre- 
mier get  notice  to  seek  another  entrance  into  Par- 
liament than  through  the  sweet  voices  of  "  the  free 
and  independent  Livery,"  we  cannot  say — but  the 
spell  must  have  been  potent  indeed,  or  the  courage 
of  the  amiable  descendant  of  the  "burly,  belted 
Will  Howard''  very  unlike  that  of  his  pugnacious 
ancestor,  for  the  next  step  of  the  measure  was  its 
committal  ptro  forma^  in  order  to  strike  out  all  the 
clauses  that  related  to  London  proper. 

The  victory  of  the  city  was  not  lost  on  the  other 
disaffected  spirits  of  the  metropolitan  districts ;  and 
we  next  find  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
organised  amongst  the  yarious  parochial  vestries 
and  local  drainage  and  paving  boards  of  Westmin- 
ster, Marylebone,  and  other  metropolitan  parishes, 
to  expunge  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
them.  After  numerous  deputations,  headed  by 
members  of  Parliament,  to  Lord  Morpeth,  and  seve- 
ral interviews  with  influential  ministers,  the  move- 
ment was  successful ;  and  we  next  find  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis,  with  its  two  million  of  inhabitants, 
exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  measure.  Rid 
of  this  interested  opposition,  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  the  other  business  of  the  session  would  allow 
the  progress  of  the  bill  in  its  now  imperfect  and 
mutilated  form,  but  after  another  interval  of  delay, 
it  was  suddenly  intimated  by  the  Government  that 
they  were  determined  to  persevere,  so  as  to  clear 
out  at  least  the  filth  of  our  large  provincial  cities 
and  towns.  But  the  fates,  or  rather  the  lawyers, 
were  against  the  unfortunate  bill.  When  its  clauses^ 
amounting  in  all  to  fifty,  came  to  be  considered  in 
committee,  they  were  found  so  tortuous  and  involved, 
and  recited  so  many  other  acts  and  clauses  of  acts 
of  Parliament,  that  the  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  aghast,  and  the  question  resolved 
itself  into  a  legal  squabble  between  Mr.  John  Stuart, 
the  enunent  Chancery  barrister,  and  the  Attorney 
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General.  In  the  course  of  the  discuBsion,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  bill  included,  by  its  recitations 
and  references,  nearly  eight  hundred  clauses,  scat- 
tered oyer  a  variety  of  statutes,  and  presented  such 
intricacies  and  difficulties,  as  to  render  its  interpre- 
tation perfectly  impossible.  This  erpose,  had  not 
even  the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous opposition  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  inter- 
fered, must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  scheme  ;  and 
therefore,  after  struggling  through  several  days  in 
committee,  in  attack  and  interpretation,  it  was 
abandoned  to  its  fate.  For  another  year,  there- 
fore, the  reign  of  pestilence  and  pollution  was  to  con- 
tinue undisturbed.  But  the  question  cannot  remain 
here.  It  will  again  come  before  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  interested  and  cor- 
rupt corporations:  for  the  educated  and  scientific 
minds  of  the  country,  the  leaders  in  the  great  sana- 
tory movement  have  created,  and  aro  enlarging  and 
strengthening,  a  public  opinion,  that  is  forcing  the 
question  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  as  well 
as  on  select  vestries  and  unwilling  guilds. 

The  conditions  of  health  have  been  ably  stated  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  sanatory  reformers  of  the 
day,  and  a  high  medical  authority,  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  in  their  system  should  be  constantly  exposed 
to  currents  of  fresh  air  from  the  external  atmosphere. 
The  apparatus  to  effect  this  are  the  heart  and  lungs, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  visceral  region  of  the  hu- 
man body.  During  day  and  night,  waking  or  asleep, 
this  delicate  and  wondrously-organised  apparatus  is 
incessantly  at  work ;  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
there  is  no  halt  nor  delay  in  the  movement  of  the 
arterial  stream.  The  immense  network  of  air-cells 
in  the  lungs  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  net- 
work of  blood  vessels,  and  through  the  intimate  con- 
nexion thus  established,  the  vital  air,  by  the  act  of 
respiration,  is  brought  into  chemical  contact  with 
the  blood,  luid  a  quality  absolutely  essential  to  ani- 
mal life  imparted  to  it.  By  the  act  of  inspiration 
pure  air  (air  impregnated  with  oxygen)  is  carried 
into  the  system ;  and  by  the  act  of  expiration  im- 
pure air  (air  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas)  is  carried  out  of  the  system. 

When  the  function  of  respiration  is  calmly  and 
naturally  performed,  there  are  eighteen  respirations 
in  a  minute,  consequently  1060  in  an  hour,  or  25,920 
in  twenty- four  hours.  By  each  inspiration  one  pint 
of  air  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in 
one  minute  eighteen  pints,  in  one  hour  upwards  of 
two  hogsheads,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  upwards 
of  fifty' seven  hogsheads.  In  the  usual  degree  of 
health  there  are  seventy-two  pulsations  of  the  heart 
in  one  minute ;  by  every  pulsation  of  the  heart  there 
are  sent  to  the  lungs  two  ounces  of  blood,  conse- 
quently, in  one  minute  146  ounces,  being  within 
eighteen  cubic  inches,  exactly  one  imperial  gallon  ; 
in  one  hour  nearly  450  pints,  or  upwards  of  one 
hogshead  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  nearly  11,000 
pints,  or  upwards  of  twenty-four  hogsheads.  One 
circuit  of  the  system  is  performed  by  the  blood  in 
160  seconds,  consequently,  540  cii'ouits  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  so  that  th<M*o  are  three  oomplote  circuits 
of  the  blood  through  tlie  human  system  in  every 


eight  minutes  of  time,     Th«  evident  puTj^se,  there* 

fore,  of  this  delicate  and  complex  structure  and  its 
wonderful  action,  which  we  have  been  describing, 
is  to  aerate  the  blood — to  effect  its  complete  venti- 
lation. 

It  follows  clearly,  from  the  foregoing  explanation 
of  the  human  economy,  that  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  absolutely  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  and  that  wo  cannot  disregard  what  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  proper  chemical  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, without  suffering  that  punishment  which 
is  sore  to  follow  every  transgression  of  a  natural 
law. 

Kow,  wherever  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition 
is  going  forward,  poisonous  ga«es  are  evolved,  which, 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  pollute  it,  and  render 
it  unfit  for  healthy  respiration,  and  fatal  to  life. 
Where  human  beings  live  crowded  together  in  com- 
munities, there  must  be  continually  large  maftses  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  refuse  of 
matters  essential  to  subsistence,  accumulating,  if 
proper  provision  be  not  made  for  tlieir  removal. 
Should  such  decomposing  matter  be  not  immedioteiy 
and  regularly  removed,  the  volatile  and  poisonous 
gases  which  it  generates  are  inspired  in  the  air 
which  is  breathed,  and  passes  directly  into  the  cur* 
rent  of  the  circulation  ;  thus,  as  already  shown, 
three  distinct  and  fresh  portions  of  this  poison  must, 
of  necessity,  be  transmitted  to  every  remote  comer 
of  the  human  systom  in  every  eight  minutes  of  time. 
When  the  poison  is  conecntratod,  death  ensues  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutos  ;  when 
diluted,  it  exhibits  a  more  slow,  yet  equally  certain 
progress,  producing  a  gradual  deterior4i,tion  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  and  a  disor- 
ganisation of  the  solid  tissues,  as  exhibited  in  tiiose 
violent  derangements  of  the  system  whieh  constitute 
fever,  cholera*  dyseulery,  and  other  severe  ^idemics, 
the  more  lingering  results  of  the  malaria  of  ill- venti- 
lated and  drained  localities  ai'e  seen  in  scrofula  and 
consumption — ^in  all  the  variety  of  diseases  technically 
called  Cachectic. 

In  a  ]*eport  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  beginning  of  July  last,  detailing 
a  series  of  experiments  made  with  JULonsieur  Le 
Doyen*s  Disinfecting  Fluid,  (niti'ato  of  lead,)  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
Mr.  Grainger,  and  Mr.  Toyubee,  well  known  for 
their  admii'able  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners,  we  are  furnished  with  a  very  lucid 
explanation  by  wluch  animal  and  vegetable  exhala- 
tions pollute  the  atmosphere  and  afiOect  aninial  life. 
The  report  states  j — 

"The  gas  on  which  tlie  odours  of  putrifying  substances 
chiefly  dei)end  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Tbi»  gas  is  evolved 
during  the  putrefiiotion  both  of  vegetabio  and  suimnl  mat- 
ter, but  more  oopiDusly  fi'oni  the  deoomposition  of  the  Utter; 
it-  is  this  gas  especially  which  gives  its  peculiar  factor  to 
night-soil.  The  strong  and  pungent  smell  which  is  so  con- 
stantly exj>erienced  wherever  night-soil  is  accumulated  in 
eonsidcrnble  mas9eB  is  due  to  ammonia. 

"  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  among  the  most  deadly  of  the 
poisonous  gases  ;  two  or  three  cubic  inches  of  it  injected  into 
a  vein,  into  the  chest,  or  under  the  skin  of  an  animal,  cause 
instant  death.  A  rabbit  inclosed  in  a  bag  containing  it  died  in 
Con  minutes,  although  its  head  was  lefl  free,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  breathe  the  pure atoiosphoro.  Nine  quarts  injected  into 
the  iiitcstines  oA'a bursfl^  in  a oonimon  clyster^UUnl it  in  a 
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raiouto*  Evem  when  hrgelj  dlbtod  with  ataoiphoriB  air,  it 
netaios  Us  poisoooiui  properties  in  a  high  degree.  The  in- 
jection of  one  part  of  it,  mixed  with  800  parts  of  common 
air,  proved  rapidly  fatal  to  a  dog ;  and  when  diluted  with 
1500  parte  of  common  air,  It  is  &tal  to  birds. 

'*  Numerous  instaiieM  are  ou  record  in  which  this  gas  has 
proved  iustaatiy  fatal  to  human  beings.  When  the  effluvia 
of  ccvRpooU  happen  to  be  in  a  concentrated  state,  and  are 
brcnthcd  incautiously,  death  may  take  pUce  as  instantane- 
ously as  from  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Many  remarkable  oases 
of  this  kind  have  oimirred  in  Fnnee,  when  the  contents  of 
ih»/o$S0M  d'aisance  are  allowed  to  aocumulMo  for  a  long 
period,  and  whore  eare  is  taken  to  construct  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  liquid  and  gaseous  mat- 
ter. Some  time  ago,  four  men  fell  victims  to  this  poison 
while  clearing-out  a  priry  near  Uronpton,  and  still  more  re- 
cently ^  fiaifiar  accident  happened  at  Ciapham. 

"  A  gas  which,  when  concentrated,  is  thus  capable  of  pro- 
ducing instant  death,  must  be  capable  of  producing  disease 
even  when  largely  diluted  with  air.  We  know  from  ex- 
perienoe  chat  it  does  so  ;  we  detect  its  presence  in  dwelling- 
houses  by  its  odour  ;  we  see  its  ioAueooe  in  the  elowiy- 
poisonad  b^ood  of  the  inhabitants  ;  we  trace  its  romoter  oon- 
seq^oDcee  in  the  fevers  and  chelcras  that  i'oUow  ;  and  we 
learn  the  final  result  in  tho  mortuary  record  of  the  registrar- 
general.  Few  understand  what  a  cesspool  really  is  ;  few 
have  seen  from  every  point  of  the  snrtaoe  of  its  contmits  this 
poiBonous  gaa  bubbling  up  as  if  in  strong  abullitioii  ;  few 
eould  tpl^rate  it.  if,  a  smgle  hour  after,  they  had  once  been 
shown  by  tiio  evidence  of  their  sensos  what  they  are  con- 
stantly breathing  ni^ht  and  day." 

If  it  were  worth  whllo  to  argue  a  caee  4o  often 
Btatedy  tbi«  report  furniBhes  tlie  means. 

A9  an  iUufitration  of  the  influeuca  of  putrified 
animal  and  vegetablo  matter  on  the  human  ooasti- 
tutiop,  Dt,  Majondie,  tho  well-known  French  physio- 
logist, produoed  a  poison  therefrom,  which  had  the 
most  injunous  and  fatal  efieots  on  the  human  system, 
and,  in  a  statfi  of  high  concentration,  capable  of  cans- 
ing  iqstaotaneous  death.  By  cold  and  other  agents 
he  condensed  it,  and  found  that  by  applying  it  to  an 
animal  formerly  in  good  health,  he  destroyed  life, 
with  the  intense  symptoms  of  malignant  fever.  Ten 
or  twelve  drops  of  water  containing  this  matter  ware 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  was  seized  with  acute  fever,  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  inordinately  excited,  the  respiration 
acceleratecU  ^^  h^f^t  of  the  surface  increased,  the 
prostration  of  strength  ejttreme^  the  muscular  power 
80  exhausted  that  the  animal  lay  on  the  ground  un- 
able to  oiake  the  slightest  movement.  After  a 
period  H  was  seized  with  the  identical  black  vomit, 
so  characteristic  of  y«Ilow  fever^  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  by  varying  the 
intensity  or  dose  of  the  poison,  he  could  produce 
fever  of  almpst  any  type»  endowed  with  almost  any 
degree  of  mortal  power.  *  When  diffused  in  the  atmos- 
phere, this  poison  taken  in  by  the  lump,  or  absorbed 
by  the  larger  surface  of  the  skin,  enters  the  blood,  and 
produces  diseases  of  varying  malignity,  modified  aa 
the  causes  may  be  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 
ThnsL  whoA  tb^  effiuYinnx  from  marshes  or  deeayed 
vegetable  matter  was  employed,  intermittant  fevev 
(as  ague)  and  ]:emittant  fever  were  produced*  but 
when  that  from  animal  matter  was  experimented 
with,  typhus,  and  Uie  order  of  fevers  aaohed  by  a 
diminution,  of  power  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body, 
and  a  general  disposition  to  putresccncy  both  in  the 
solids  and  fluids,  were  invariably  produced. 

••Walk^'s  Gatherings  from  GnvcjKrds,  page  129. 


Such  being  the  oharaeter  of  the  efiiuvia  «ontina- 
ally  in  the  process  of  generation  wherever  human 
beings  are  congregated  together,  the  ultimate  end  of 
sewerage,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water,  is  to  rid  the  air  of  these  deleterious  ingre* 
dients,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  fit  state  for  respira- 
tion. Both  in  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms,  as  well 
as  in  the  streets,  is  it  necessary  to  watch  carefully 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  that  its  foreign 
and  dangerous  particles  may  be  nentralisod  or  car- 
ried off,  and  its  vitality  r^aired  by  the  infusion  of 
fresh  oxygen.  Experience  has  amply  shown,  and 
still  continues  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  neglect  of 
these  sanatory  eonditioBA  in  a  puny  and  diseased 
population,  for  the  circumstances  which,  in  the 
crowded  localities  of  our  great  towns,  deprive  the 
poorer  classes  of  a  renewed  supply  of  fresh  air,  at  the 
same  time  positively  corrupt  what  air  they  have, 
obliging  them  constantly  to  breathe  a  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere, thus  producing  tainted  constitutions,  liable  to 
be  affected  by  acute  diseases  from  the  slightest 
causes,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  slower,  yet  more 
destructive  affections  of  scrofula  and  consumption. 

This  view  of  the  question  has  received  ample  sup- 
port firom  the  first  medical  authorities  of  the  day,  and 
especially  from  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commissioners.  Mr.  Toynbee 
says — 

"  The  constant  rc8pu*at!on  of  the  same  air  in  their  ill-ven-i 
tilated  apartments  is  the  main  cause  of  the  scrofulous  taint 
which  to  such  an  enermoas  extant  corrupts  and  enfeebles  the 
constitution  of  the  poorer  classes  and  that  of  their  o&priog. 
If  the  air  respired  be  entirely  pure,  there  may  be  bad  food, 
bad  clothing,  and  want  of  personal  cleanliness,  but  scrofulous 
diseases  are  not  developed." 

^*The  impure  air  of  workshops,'*  says  Dr.  Gny,  "and 
the  similarly  unwholesome  dwellings  of  the  poor,  are  tlie  ohief 
causes  of  the  scrofulous  diseases  to  which  they  and  their 
children  are  so  subject." 

Sir  James  Clarke,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
scrofula  and  consumption,  declares  that — 

'*  The  habitual  respiration  of  the  same  sir  in  iU-ventilated 
workshops  in  large  towns  is  a  powerful  means  of  amgmenting 
the  hereditary  disposition  to  scrofula,  and  even  of  inducing 
such  a  disposition  de  novo. 

*'  If  an  infant  bom  in  perfeot  health  and  of  the  healthiest 
parents  be  kept  in  eloae  rooHis  in  which  free  ventilation  is 
neglected,  a  few  months  will  suffloe  to  iaduce  tuberculous 
cachexia ;  that  is,  the  constitutional  afi'eciion  whioh  invari* 
ably  precedes  the  appeatance  of  consumption." 

According  to  the  returns  furnished  to  the  Regis- 
trar-Qeneral^  the  annual  deaths  from  eonsnmption 
alone  amount  in  average  years  to  about  60,000  ;  and 
by  analysis  of  the  data  on  which  this  result  is 
founded,  it  appears  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
cases  of  consumption  among  the  classes  of  gentlemen, 
tradesmen  or  Shopkeepers,  and  labouring  men,  are 
respectively,  as  16,  88,  and  30 ;  the  extra  develop- 
ment of  it  among  the  two.  latter  classes  arising  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  defective  ventilation  of  houses^ 
shops,  and  places  of  work. 

Next  to  consumption,  the  most  {M-evalent  disease  of 
this  country  is  fever,  also  arising  in  a  great  degree 
from  want  of  ventilation  and  defective  drainage. 
Though  less  fatal  than  the  former  disease^  fever  is 
nmch  more  rapid  in  its  i^rogress;  and,  while  iU 
victims  number  but  one-half,  for  every  death  there  is 
.at  least  eight  oasea  of  sickness.    Of  the  16,000  who 
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die  of  fdTer,  in  average  years,  (for  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  past  year  are  scarcely  fair  as 
the  basis  of  a  calcalation,)  at  least,  12,000  lives  might 
be  saved  by  good  sanatory  arrangements.  This 
disease  is  peculiarly  the  creature  of  animal  and  vege- 
table miasma,  and  is  fed  by  marshes,  stagnant 
water,  cesspools,  and  gully-holes,  and  is  ever  found 
prevalent  in  close  courts  and  alleys  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  air  and  drainage. 

According  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Guy, 
physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  London,  from 
the  returns  of  the  Begistrar-General,  it  appears  that 
the  following  is  the  relative  mortality  of  the  town 
and  country  districts  of  England  in  ordinary  years : — 

Coontiy  District 
Population  to  the  square  mile«^     199 

Annnal  deaths  in  1,000,000 19,800 

Annual  excess  in  Town  dis- 


Town  District 
5,100 
27,073 


Rate  of  mortaKty 1  in  52  1  in  37 

He  also  supplies  further  particulars  as  to  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  different  places  : — 


Isle  of  Wight 

Isle  of  Anglesea^^^^ 

London 

Leeds  andBinningbani 

SheflBeld 

Manchester  Union 


Liverpool  (parish)«««« 


in  45 
„  58 
M  62 
„  39 
„  37 
„  33 
M  32 
„  30 
„  29 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  as  compared  with  England  at  large,  lose, 
6n  an  average,  eight  years  of  their  lives  ;  and  those 
of  Liverpool  19.  Taking  the  population  of  the 
large  towns  of  England  at  4,000,000,  the  annual 
waste  of  life  is  between  31,000  and  82,000.  Taking 
the  average  number  of  deaths  for  the  three  years 
1840-41-42,  and  comparing  that  number  with  the 
population,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1841,  we 
obtain  the  following  results  : — Liverpool  loses  every 
year  35  in  the  thousand  ;  Manchester,  32  ;  Bristol, 
31 ;  Hull  and  Leicester,  30 ;  Preston,  29  ;  and  so 
on  until  we  come,  step  by  step,  to  Halifax  and  Kid- 
derminster, which  have  a  mortality  of  21  in  the 
thousand.  Several  towns  of  considerable  size  pre- 
sent the  still  more  favourable  rate  of  20  in  the 
thousand,  2  per  cent.,  or  1  in  50. 

The  mortality  of  our  large  towns,  therefore,  varies 
from  35  in  the  1000 — ^that  of  unhappy  Liverpool,  to 
20  in  the  1000 — that  of  several  populous  towns. 
The  mortality  of  England  is  22  in  the  1000,  or  1 
in  45. 

Dr.  Guy  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
diseases  which  occasion  the  excessive  mortality  of 
large  towns  : — ^Deaths  in  1,000,000  from  smallpox, 
in  the  country,  500 ;  town,  1000 :  from  measles, 
country,  360  ;  town,  900 :  scarlet  fever,  country, 
600  ;  town,  1000 :  typhus,  country,  1000  ;  town, 
1,250  :  epidemic  and  contagious  disorders  together, 
country,  3,400 ;  town,  6000.  (Waste  of  life  in 
towns  under  this  head  2,600  a  year.)  Diseases  of 
infants. — Teething,  convulsions,  water  in  the  head, 
country,  1,300  ;  town,  3,500.  (Waste  of  infant  life 
under  this  head,  2,200  a  year.)  Scrofulous  diseases 
and  consumptions,  country,  3,800 ;  town,  4,600 — 
iotal  ezce&9  gf  4®fttb9  6500  in  the  mWffr^ ;  so  that 


there  is  a  waste  of  22,000  in  the  4,000,000  Inhabiiaat* 
of  large  towns.  Dr.  Guy  further  declares,  that  if 
the  sanatory  state  of  the  entire  country  was  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  most  healthy  counties,  so  that  in- 
stead of  one  death  annually  in  every  46,  there  should 
be  only  one  in  54,  the  annual  saving  of  life  would  be 
no  less  than  49,349,  or  one- seventh  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths.* 

As  the  metropolis,  upon  the  whole,  Is  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  our  large  towns,  and  as  considerable 
attention  has  been  lately  attracted  to  its  sanatory 
condition,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  other  public  bodies  to  the  Health  of 
Towns  Bill,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  bad  ia 
the  condition  of  even  the  best  of  our  great  cities,  and 
how  untrue  is  the  allegation  of  certain  interested 
parties  in  the  corporation,  when  they  declare  its 
sanatory  condition  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  no  city  can  be 
better  placed  for  ventilation  and  drainage  than  the 
metropolis.  It  is  situated  on  a  magnificent  tidal 
river,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
Surrey  side  on  land  which  rises  with  a  gentle  incli- 
nation from  the  Thames.  The  soil  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream  is  gravel,  the  most  favourable  for  drain- 
age ;  and  the  city  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
ventilated  by  the  currents  of  air  occasioned  four 
times  a-day  frt>m  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tides. 
There  is  thus  no  part  of  London  that  does  not  admit 
of  the  fuUest  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  of  the 
refuse  being  carried  away  by  sewers  in  connection 
with  the  river  ;  yet  in  the  districts  which  offer  the 
best  natural  advantages  for  this,  the  greatest  amount 
of  disease  and  mortality  is  found  to  prevail.  By 
way  of  illustration,  we  may  take  two  districts  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  metropolis,  each  about  equal  in 
point  of  natural  sanatory  advantages— Whitechapel, 
and  St.  d^orge's  Hanover  Square.  In  the  former, 
a  comparatively  elevated  district,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Begistrar-General,  the  expectation  of 
life  is  with  females  34  years  ;  with  males  31  years. 
In  the  latter  district,  the  value  of  life  for  females  is 
39  years  ;  for  males  37  years — ^the  difference  beings 
entirely  attributable  to  artificial  sanatory  causes. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General^ 
the  several  districts  of  the  metropolis  are  divided 
into  three  groups  often  districts  each  ;  and  bearings 
the  titles  of  the  healthiest,  the  medium,  and  the- 
unhealthiest. 

'*  The  ten  healthiest  districts,  with  an  allowance  of  203: 
square  yards  of  space  to  each  person,  have  a  mortality  of  1 
in  49. 

"  The  ten  medium  districts,  with  about  half  the  space,, 
namely,  102  square  yards,  lose  1  in  41. 

"  While  the  ten  unhealthiest,  with  the  meagre  allowance, 
of  32  square  yards  to  each  inhabitant,  hare  a  mortality  of  1 
m86." 

Here  we  have  a  dearly-established  ratio  between 
atmospheric  space  and  mortality,  for,  be  it  observed,, 
several  of  the  unhealthiest  districts  are  the  best 
situated  naturally  for  drainage  and  ventilation. 
One  of  the  healthy,  and  one  of  the  unhealthiest  dis- 
tricts, are  in  close  proximity,  the  difference  being 


•  This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  illustrated 
in  a  tabular  statement,  founded  on  the  returns  of  the  Begis- 
1  trar-Geneial,^  wimh  will  be  giren  hereafter. 
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oecaaioned  solely  by  artificial  circumatanoes.  The  dis- 
trictfl  referred  to  are  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and 
St.  Giles'.  It  is  found  that  the  gentry  who  inhabit 
the  open,  square,  and  broad  streets  of  the  former, 
lire  on  an  average  forty  years,  while  the  working 
classes  of  the  latter,  forced  to  occupy  narrow 
lanes,  blind  alleys,  unrentilated  courts,  and  dark 
cellars,  live  not,  on  an  arerage,  seventeen  years — 
that  is,  as  compared  with  the  other  class,  they  lose 
twenty-three  years  of  their  lives.  In  Shoreditch, 
one  of  the  most  crowded  and  badly-conditioned  of 
the  eastern  districts,  the  loss  of  life,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  still  greater,  the  difference  between 
the  lives  of  the  two  classes,  the  gentry  and  the 
artizans,  being  twenty-eight  years. 

Br.  Southwood  Smith,  referring  to  the  records  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  situated  in  the  east, 
says-« 

'*  They  prove  indabiUbly  that  there  are  certain  localities 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  viomity  which  are  the  constant 
seats  of  lever,  from  which  this  disease  is  never  absent,  though 
it  may  prevail  less  extensively,  and  be  less  severe  in  some 
years,  and  even  in  some  seasons  of  the  same  year,  than  in 
others. 

*'  In  every  district  in  which  fever  returns  frequently  and 
prevaflB  estenstvely,  there  is  ttnifomUy  bad  sewerage,  a  had 
twppkf  of  water,  a  had  supply  ef  scavengers,  and  a  constant 
aecwmiaiion  of  fUh:  and  I  have  observed  this  to  be  so 
uniformly  and  generally  the  case,  that  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  express  the  fact  in  this  way  : — ^if  you  trace  down 
the  fever  distriete  on  a  map,  and  then  compare  that  map  with 
the  map  of  the  Gommissiouers  of  Sewers,  you  will  And  that 
wharever  the  Gommissioneni  of  Sewers  have  not  been,  there 
fever  is  prevalent;  and,  on  the  contrary ,jwherever  they  have 
been,  there  fever  is  comparatively  absent." 

One  of  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  civic  monarchy 
is  thus  farther  described  to  the  Commissioners  by 
the  same  witness  : — 

"The  place  called  Pnodorson's  Gardens  Is  a  long,  narrow 
street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  open  snnk-gotter,  fn  which 
filth  of  every  kind  is  allowed  to  aoeumolate  and  pntrefy.  A 
nmd-bank  on  each  side  oonmionly  keeps  the  contents  of  this 
gutter  in  their  situation ;  but  sometimes,  and  especially  in 
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hot  weather,  the  gutter  overflows,  its  contents  are  pour^ 
into  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  street  is  rendered 
nearly  impassable.''  ....  "The  street  is  wholly  without 
drainage  of  any  kind.  Fever  constantly  breaki  out  in  it, 
and  extends  from  house  to  house ;  it  has  lately  been  very 
prevalent  here,  and  we  have  had  several  fiitai  cases  from  it 
in  the  London  Fever  HospitaL  The  open  area  called  Lamb's 
Fields  is  about  700  feet  in  length,  and  300  feet  in  breadth  ; 
of  this  space  about  300  feet  are  constantly  covered  with 
stagnant  water,  winter  and  summer.  In  the  part  thns  sub- 
merged there  is  always  a  quantity  of  putrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  the  odour  of  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  most  offensive.  An  open,  filthy  ditch  encircles  this  phM)e, 
which,  at  the  western  extremity,  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide."  ....  "  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  disgusting 
than  the  appearance  of  this  ditoh  for  an  extent  of  from  800 
to  400  feet ;  the  odour  of  the  effluvia  from  it  is  at  this 
moment  most  offensive.  Lamb's  Fields  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  fever  to  the  houses  which  immediately  surround  it,  and  to 
the  small  streets  which  branch  from  it.  Particular  houses 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  from  which  entire  families  have  been 
swept  away ;  and  from  several  of  the  streets  fever  is  never 
absent." 

Dr.  Smith  adds^ 

"  I  know  that  no  verbal  desoriptbn  of  these  places  can 
convey  any  conception  of  their  disgusting  and  poisonous  con- 
dition ;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  at  Si  understood ;  and 
when  seen  every  one  involuntarily  exclaims,  *  Can  such  a 
state  of  things  exist  in  a  country  that  has  made  any  progress 
in  civilisation  V  These  phices  had  remained  in  this  state 
many  years,  and  no  one  had  made  any  attempt  to  improve 
them ;  and  now,  after  an  account  of  their  condition  has  been 
published  to  the  world  upwards  of  five  yean,  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  just  the  same  !" 

Since  this  evidence  was  given,  a  change  has  been 
made  in  this  district.  Several  of  the  worst  houses 
in  Pnnderson's  Gardens  have  been  pulled  down,  and 
the  drainage  has  been  considerably  improved.  The 
construction  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  has 
likewise  contributed  towards  a  better  state  of  Uiings 
in  Lamb's  Fields,  in  the  removal  of  several  bad 
streets  and  old  buildings.  The  stagnant  ditoh  still 
remains,  though  it  is  covered  over  to  some  extent, 
in  consequence  of  some  new  streets  which  are  in 
progress. 
conHnu/cd, ) 
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In  ancient  times,  the  Muses  were  said  to  be  only 
three,  Mneme,  or  <<  Memory ;"  Metele,  or  **  Medita- 
tion ;"  and  Aoide,  or  "  Song. "  According  to  the  poet 
Alcman,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gffia, 
dwelling  in  Mount  Helicon,  but  nevertheless  children 
of  Earth.  It  is  of  the  last-mentioned  of  these  three 
gentle  sisters  that  we  are  about  to  write,  claiming 
her  as  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  household  deities  to 
this  day. 

Music  has  been  called  "an  artistic  union  of  inar- 
ticulate sounds  and  rhythm,  exciting  agreeable  sen- 
sations, and  raising  mental  images  and  emotions 
directly  or  indirectly  pleasing.  As  an  adjunct,  it  is  a 
beautifal  illustration  of  language;  combined  with 
the  sister  art,  it  becomes  a  highly  ornamental  kind  of 
eloquence."  It  is  a  tuneful  link  between  the  present 
and  the  past — a  sweet  and  mysterious  voice,  whis- 
pering of  by-gone  days — and  friends — and  scenes — 
and  bright,  fairy  hopes  that  may  never  come  again. 


''Musical  floods  of  tears!"  to  quote  the  words  of 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  votaries— -''gushes  of 
pure  joyfulness !  exquisite  embodiments  of  fugitive 
thoughts !"  A  thing  of  dreams,  and  memories,  and 
beauty !  Melodious  outpourings  of  genius,  that  slip 
into  the  heart,  as  dear  old  Christopher  North  says, 
just  like  light,  no  one  knows  how,  filling  its  chambers 
sweetly  and  silently,  and  leaving  it  nothing  more  to 
desire  for  perfect  contentment 

Madame  De  Stael  advocates  the  infinite  superiority 
of  instrumental  over  vocal  music,  on  account  of  the 
vagueness  of  the  former  leaving  so  much  to  the 
imagination;  while  Metastasio  deseribes  it  as  pos- 
sessing that  advantage  over  poetry,  which  a  univer- 
sal language  has  over  a  particular  one.  But  this 
is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  intention  of 
entering,  the  present  paper  being  devoted  to  the 
thoughts  and  reminiscences  indissolubly  connected 
with  Old  Song — ^and  who  has  not  some  such? 
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W6  wt^  told  by  Liioretius,  thai  ^the  birds  taught 
man  to  sing."  "And  did  0od  teacb  the  birds?" 
asked  one  who  was  too  bright  and  pore  for  this  world, 
and  is  now,  we  trust,  among  the  angels  in  heaven. 
The  expression  of  that  childish  faee,  with  the  clear 
earnest  eyes,  and  tfaoughtfdl  brow,  is  haunting  us 
yet.  "  Did  God  teach  the  birds  ?  or  did  they  burst 
out  singing  all  at  once,  when  they  opened  their  eyes 
upon  so  beautiful  a  world  ?  I  do  not  think  I  should 
hare  required  teaching,  it  saems  so  natural  to  sing 
when  we  are  happy !"  Like  that  young  child,  many 
of  our  ancient  philosophers  believe  song  and  speech 
to  have  been  coeval. 

Music  among  the  Greeks  is  a  comprehensive  term, 
signifying  poetry  sang  with  some  sort  of  accompani- 
ment. According  to  tradition,  Cadmus  with  his 
Fhcenicians  originally  introduced  music  into  Greece. 
But  Plutarch,  in  his  **  Dialogue  on  Music,"  irst 
makes  Lycias  a  professor  of  the  art,  repeats  the 
statement  of  Heraclides,  that  Amphion,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  taught  the  Greeks  to  compose 
and  sing  lyric  poetry :  then  by  a  second  interlocutor, 
Soterichus  contradicts  the  first,  assigning  to  Apollo 
the  merit  of  having  converted  Greece  into  a  musical 
nation — ^Apollo,  the  singer,  as  he  is  termed  by  Horace. 
"  By  what  is  called  Greek  music,  therefore,"  writes 
the  able  author  of  that  article  in  Knight's  Cyclopfedia, 
**we  understand  the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  exercising  the  greatest  sway  over  the 
mind,  because  expressing  noble  sentiments — ^grace- 
fully inculcating  religion  and  morality — teaching  obe- 
dience to  the  laws — exciting  generous  feelings — and 
inspiring  patriotism  and  courage.  It  is  thus  only  that 
we  can  account  for  the  effects  said  to  be  wrought  by 
ancient  music."  And  again,  he  repeats  hfs  belief  that 
it  is  the  blending  of  harmony  and  song,  which  unde- 
niably operated  with  such  amazing  force  on  all  classes 
of  the  people — music  being  but  the  ally  of  verse. 
According  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Greeks,  too, 
had  their  old  songs,  some  of  which  have  descended 
to  the  present  day,  full  of  classical  and  traditional 
associations. 

Homer  is  said  to  have  sang  his  own  epics.  "What 
is  so  delightful  as  to  hear  a  poet  sing  his  own  com- 
positions? The  expression,  the  soul  of  the  poetry, 
coming  from  his  lips  just  as  it  welled-up  from  the 
deep  fountain  of  inspiration,  the  mysteries  of  which 
are  so  little  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  What 
is  so  delightful  as  to  set  some  favourite  rhyme  to  a 
tune  of  our  own,  and  sing  it  to  weariness — if  that  were 
possible?  It  is  pleasant  enough  for  an  author  to 
find  his  works  translated  into  a  foreign  language ; 
but  to  hear  his  own  songs,  unexpectedly,  in  a  far 
land — ah!  that  is  fame  indeed! 

Bousseau  describes  song  (chanson)  "  as  a  very  brief, 
lyrical  poem,  founded  commonly  on  agreeable  sub- 
jects, to  which  a  melody  is  added  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  it  on  familiar  occasions,  either  at  table  among 
friends,  or  to  a  beloved  object ;  and  even  when  alone, 
to  dissipate  the  eyvnui  of  the  rich,  and  to  lighten  the 
care  and  labours  of  the  poor" — ^but  their  principal 
charm  must  ever  rest  in  association.  It  is  scarcely 
needed  that  they  should  possess  any  peruliar  merit 
of  their  own,  but  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  they  serve 
to  call  up  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  last  time  we 
heard  them  ;  and  of  the  dear  ones  who  might  have 


b«en  with  us  th^.     If  they  brmg  back  tii#pa«t|  even 

though  it  bo  in  sorrow — the  melody  reuaiiiiiig  when 

the  voice  that  warbled  it  so  sweetly  is  hashed  in 

death ! 

"  A  wcU-kaewa  tune 
Which  in  some  dear  scene  we  have  loved  to  hear — 
Remembered  now  in  sadness  V 

«  We  would  liken  music,"  says  L.  E.  L.,  *'  to  Alad- 
din's lamp,  worthless  in  itself — not  so  for  the  spirits 
which  obey  its  call.  We  love  it  for  the  buried  hopes, 
the  garnered  memories,  the  tender  feelings  it  caa 
summon  with  a  touch." 

"As  children,"  writes  a  celebrated  authoress, 
"and  before  the  sister- band  was  broken  and  divided 
by  death  and  change,  we  had,  I  well  remember,  a 
pleasant  custom  of  singing  in  turns,  either  at  otCr 
needlework,  or  after  we  retired  to  rest.  And  I  have 
many  a  time,  when  I  happened  to  lie  awake  at  night, 
hoard  my  little  sister  still  singing  on  in  her  sleep. 
The  memory  of  my  gladsome  and  innoeent  childhood 
comes  back  like  a  spell,  whenever  I  hear  those  old 
songs  !*' 

How  truly  has  the  Poet  said —    , 

**  There  is  delight  in  singing,  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  siagcr  I" 

It  is  so  natural  to  sing  when  one  is  happy.  On  a 
bright  sunny  day  for  instance— or  as  we  sit  alone — 
or  go  about  our  household  tasks — ay,  and  even  at 
our  desk,  when  the  mood  is  on  us,  the  inyisible  Aoide, 
and  the  heart's  music  will  have  v^at!  How  an  old 
song,  or  sometimes  only  a  few  line*  of  one,  heard 
long  since,  comes  back  all  of  a  sudden,  Rke  a  flash 
of  lightning,  haunting  us  for  days  and  weeks,  ever 
in  our  thoughts  and  on  our  lips,  breaking  forth  half- 
involuntEU-ily  into  wt>rds-~ttnd,  then,  as  strangely  it 
fades  away,  and  returns  not  agai»for  years ;  joat  aa 
if  its  memory  had  gone  to  gladden  iome  one  eim. 
How  often,  when  sorrow  has  stricken  us  into  silence, 
has  a  few  notes  of  some  old  familiar  song  broken 
the  spell,  and  compelled  us  irresistibly,  as  it  were, 
to  join  in  that  well-loved  mefody,  so  that  we  have 
wept  to  find  ourselve*  singing,  and  yet  sang  on  until 
we  forgot  our  weeping  ! 

We  can  remember,  years  ago,  going  on  a  visit  to 
one  who,  although  personally  unknown  to  us  at  the 
time,  we  had  "been  accustomed  to  regard  with  no 
little  awe  and  reverence,  and  feeling,  as  the  young 
are  apt  to  feel  in  a  strange  house,  and  among 
strangers,  until  on  opening  the  window  the  following 
morning,  we  chanced  to  hear  our  hostess  singing  in 
the  garden  beneath,  as  she  tended  her  flowers.  That 
old  song  acted  like  a  charm  in  removing  the  barrier 
between  us,  and  dissipating  those  causeless  fears, 
which  never  returned  again  during  that  happy  and 
memorable  visit. 

What  a  large  proportion  of  people,  even  in  the 
most  elevated  and  intellectual  society,  there  are  who 
prefer  hearing  a  simple  old  ballad  before  anything 
else ;  although  very  many  want  the  courage  to  con- 
fess it.  Look  round  you,  for  instance,  at  the  soiree 
or  concert-room — fii*8tj  perhaps,  comes  an  instru- 
mental performance  by  a  brilliant  and  popular  musi- 
cian, whose  spirit,  as  Bellini  says  of  Beethoven, 
** actually  seeina  to  create  the  inconceivable,  while 
his  fingers  perform  the  impossible  I"  A  few  enter 
into  the  beauty  of  the  conception,  others  admire  and 
marvel  at  the  rapidity,  and  at  the  Bame  time  tho 
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es<Iiiitlt«  ftttisli  of  bis  exeoatioB.  Sofmo,  lulled  hj 
ifaofle  street  Mmnds,  -  taffer  their  thoaghts  to  wander 
sway  in  a  pleasant,  dreamy  idleness,  the  spell  of 
wbieh  is  only  broken  at  last  by  their  eessation. 
And  not  a  few  wonder  wbMi  it  is  to  end,  and  the 
Singing  begin. 

And  now  follows  An  Italian  air  firom  the  last  new 
Opera.  Half  the  people  present,  in  all  probability, 
do  not  nnderstand  the  langaage,  and  are  trying  to 
look  as  if  they  did  ;  bnt  in  spite  of  that  splendid 
Toioe,  it  is  a  doll  affair  for  them.  And  eren  when 
the  talent  of  the  singer  rises,  as  we  hare  known  it 
to  do  superior  to  all  language,  electrifying,  and 
taking  the  admiration  of  her  hearers,  as  it  wore 
by  storm,  with  her  charming  cadences,  and  bird-like 
notes,  and  drawing  down  one  unanimous  burst  of 
applause — it  is  still  but  a  poor  triumph  compared  to 
that  achieved  by  old  songs. 

"Now,  Fanny,  dear,"  whispered  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman nearest  to  his  companion,  "  they  are  going  to 
sing  pour  song  !  ** 

We  turned  involuntarily;  but  one  glance  was  suf- 
ficient to  assure  us  that  the  simple  little  woman  who 
looked  np  to  him  with  her  swoot,  loving  smile,  was 
BO  anyMnress  or  song-writer,  but  his  wife ;  and  the 
air,  one  which  in  all  probability  she  had  sung  to  him 
years  ago<— before  they  were  married  perhaps. 

The  !9ong  was  touching  and  plaintive.  Old 
enough  to  have  its  memories — no  light  recommenda- 
tion in  these  days  of  **  new  music" — all  could  under- 
stand'^many  feli  it.  Tears  rushed  unbidden  into 
eyes,  albeit  nnused  to  woeping.  Those  who  smiled 
then,  and  there  were  not  a  few  glad  young  hearts  to 
whom  sorrow  and  sadness  were  bnt  names,  will  weep 
perobanee  when  they  hear  it  again,  at  the  recoUoc- 
tion  of  that  happy  evening,  and  those  who  mode  its 
happinesa  for  them.  There  Were  less  apparent 
maoifestations  of  applause,  and  more  deep  and  silent 
gratification*  The  elderiy  gentleman  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  look  quite  satisfied— nothing  could 
^ual  iho  remembrance  of  Fanny's  singing  for  him  ; 
and  yet,  as  he  said,  "it  was  pleasant  enough  to 
tisten,  and  think  of  old  times." 

A  Teaorable-looktng  woman,  with  the  tears  still 
glistening  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  mourning  in  her 
dress,  but  still  more  in  her  face,  turned  to  whisper 
something  to  her  companion  :— * 

"  That  was  our  poor  Mary's  song — ^bless  her ! " 

We  thought  of  •*  she — th'?  silver  tongued,"  so 
exquisitely  described  by  Christopher  North;  in  his 
paper  on  Christmas  Dreams,  "  as  about  to  sing  an 
old  ballad,  words  and  air  alike,  hundreds  of  years 
old— and  sing  she  doth,  while  tears  begin  to  fall, 
with  a  voice  too  mourn ftiUy  beautiful  long  to  breathe 
below.  And  ere  another  Christmas  shall  have  come 
with  its  falling  snows,  doomed  to  be  mute  on  earth, 
but  to  be  hymning  in  Heaven." 

But,  after  all,  the  Mary  referred  to  might  have 
been  married  only,  and  gone  away  ft»om  the  homo  of 
her  youth,  or  unhappy.  The  word  •*  poor"  has  a 
thousand  significations,  and  is  used  in  endearment  as 
well  OS  eommiseration . 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  "  never  merry  when  we 
h«w  sweet  music  t"  That,  according  to  Shelley, — 
*'  Otir  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought  ?" 

ilairthwD  be  aught  of  trath  ta  the  wild  and  poeti- 


ool  creed  of  the  Hindoos^  regarding  musical  effect, 
which  they  strictly  connect  with  past  events,  believ- 
ing that  it  arises  from  our  recalling  to  memory  tho 
airs  of  Paradise,  heard  in  a  state  of  pre-existence — 
mistaking  the  inspirations  of  genius  for  the  dreams 
of  immortality  ?  The  Egyptians  believe  that  men 
were  spirits  fallen  from  a  brighter  world,  and  that 
a  genius  stands  at  the  entrance  of  mortal  life  with 
a  Lethean  cup  in  his  hand,  from  which  every  soul 
before  it  wanders  out,  is  forced  to  take  a  deep  oblivious 
draught,  awakening  with  only  a  confused  and  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  past.  Among  these  glimpses 
of  the  "  better-land,"  harmony  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  Plato  has  a 
similar  faith,  and  looks  upon  the  human  soul  as  au 
exile  from  its  radiant  home,  followed  by  infinity 
aspirations,  and  haunting  recollections  of  the  Beau- 
tiful in  sight  and  sound.  How  exquisitely  has  this 
idea  been  shadowed  forth  by  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
our  living  poetesses :  * — 

"  A  yearaing  to  the  Beautiful  denied  yon, 

Shall  strain  your  powers ; 
Ideal  sweetness  shall  over-glide  you. 

Resumed  from  ours ! 
In  all  your  music  our  pathetic  minor 

Tour  ears  sliall  cross; 
And  all  fair  sights  shall  mind  you  of  diriner, 

With  sonse  of  loss  I'' 

How  often  do  we  hear  some  sweet  air  which  seems 
strangely  familiar,  and  yet,  if  we  ever  heard  it 
before,  it  must  have  been  thus — or  in  our  dreams ! 
•—a  wiid  creed  which  Fancy  revels  in,  at  the  some 
time  that  Reason  rejects.  But  we  willingly  quit 
tho  mysteries  of  philosophy,  for  the  realities  of  truth 
and  experience. 

A  few  years  sinee,  at  a  large  soiree^  where  half 
the  company  were  unknown  to  us,  we  choncod  to  sit 
opposite  a  lady,  who,  bnt  for  subsequent  events, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  passed  over 
unnoticed  in  our  eager  search  after  the  principal 
stars  in  the  literary  hemisphere — those  wandering 
lights  which  had  ever  a  strange  charm  for  us.  She 
was  below  the  middle  size,  with  nothing  striking 
either  in  dross  or  manners-one  of  those  every>day 
faces  which  Professor  Longfellow  happily  compares 
to  "  a  book,  where  no  line  is  written,  save  perhaps 
a  date !  " 

On  a  sudden  the  hum  of  eager  voices  was  hushed 
into  silence,  or  only  heard  in  suppressed  whispers  ; 
and  some  one  commenced  singing  an  old  Scoteh 
ballad,  simple  and  characteristic,  but  not  remaricablo 
for  any  depth  of  sentiment  The  heart  creates  its 
own  pathos.  The  lady  before  mentioned  shuddered, 
and  changed  colour  as  she  listened.  Her  bosom 
heaved  with  some  hidden  and  painful  emotion. 
She  struggled  evidently  and  vainly  against  it,  becom- 
ing at  length  so  fearfully  pale,  that  we  could  not 
help  asking  if  she  M^ere  ill.  She  looked  up  half- 
unconseiously — the  look  was  no  longer  a  fair  un- 
written scroll,  but  deeply  indented  with  the  traces 
•f  sorrow  and  anguish. 

"  Take  me  away ! "  exclaimed  she,  wildly,  and 
imploringly.     "  I  cannot  bear  tliis !  '* 

We  went  into  the  anti-room.  Fortunately  tliere 
was  no  one  there ;  and  sitting  down,  she  covere*! 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  and  sobbed  like 
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a  child,  ovideDtly  forgetting  that  she  waa  not  alone. 
And  then  recovermg  herself  by  a  strong  effort,  and 
with  a  conyalsiTe  laugh,  that  was  sadder  far  than 
tears,  began  to  apologise  for  the  trouble  she  had 
given,  and  to  murmur  something  about  the  heat  and 
the  crowd,  as  she  carelessly  arranged  her  dark  hair, 
so  that  it  fell  like  a  shadow  oyer  her  pale  face.  Just 
then,  one  of  her  party,  who  were  all  strangers  to  us, 
came  in  search  of  her,  and  we  re-entered  the  room 
together. 

We  saw  her  once  again  in  the  course  of  the  eyen- 
ing,  laughing  and  talking  with  much  animation, 
and  apparent  gaiete  de  eosur  ;  but  failed  in  all  our 
endeayours  to  learn  her  name.  Nor  could  our  kind 
hostess,  among  her  two  hundred  guests,  be  brought 
t)  recollect  and  identify  that  particular  one  who 
had  so  much  interested  us.  And  haying  no  means 
of  ascertaining  her  real  history,  we  were  forced  to 
content  ourselyes  with  imagining  a  dozen  different 
ones,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  Old  Songs. 

"  Show  me  a  heart,"  writes  L.  E.  L.,  '*  without  its 
hidden  wound  ! "  And  we  yerily  believe,  that  how- 
ever outwardly  calm  and  self-possessed,  each  have 
their  secret  sorrow,  unguessed,  unpitied,  unreyealed, 
but  for  those  lightning  touches  of  association,  which, 
unlocking  the  barriers  of  a  cold,  but  necessary  reserve, 
give  us  transient  glimpses  of  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
romance,  oftentimes  when  least  expected. 

Song-love,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  a  home 
feeling — Aoide,  a  household  deity.  The  maiden 
sings  among  her  flowers,  or  at  her  daily  tasks. 
The  mother  sings  to  the  infant  on  her  breast ;  and 
again,  the  little  children,  as  they  grow  up  around 
her,  sing  at  their  merry  play.  But  by-and-bye,  all 
of  a  sudden,  perhaps,  one  young  voice  is  hushed  ! 
and  the  mother  weeps  to  hear  the  same  song  warbled 
by  other  lips ;  and  then  smiles  again  in  the  trust- 
ing faith  of  her  meek  heart,  to  think  that  little  one, 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  may  be  singing 
still — in  heaven.  The  young  wife  sings  to  her 
husband,  and  he  is  a  lover  once  agi^n.  The 
daughter  sings  to  her  father  and  mother  when  the 
toils  of  the  day  are  over,  and  they  gather  round  the 
hearth,  some  ancient  ditty  for  the  hundredth  time, 
to  which  the  old  people  listen  with  tears  in  their 
eyes ;  she  thinking  the  while  of  other  things ;  for 
that  song  has  no  charm  for  her,  [save  that  they 
love  to  listen  to  it.  They  calling  to  mind  the  scenes 
and  hopes  of  the  Past,  and  hearing  in  imagination 
the  voices  of  those  who  have  been  resting  in  the 
quiet  grave  years  ago,  the  mother  remembers  how 
she  used  to  sing  it  when  a  girl,  gathering  wild 
flowers  in  her  native  wood,  and  the  father  that 
memorable  day  when  he  heard  it  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  a  bright  epoch  in  both  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Ellis  imagines  a  sw^eet  scene,  which  may  not 
be  altogether  ideal — of  a  brother,  a  prodigal — an 
alien  from  the  paths  of  peace — ^a  dweller  in  distant 
lands,  still  haunted  by  this  fireside  music,  telling 
him,  as  it  were,  to  return,  until  he  exclaims  at 
length,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  '*  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father  !"  How  readily — 
how  joyfully  is  he  received  and  forgiven.  Neverthe- 
less, a  feeling  of  estrangement  steals  over  them 
almost  imperceptibly — the  inevitable  result  of  a  long 
absence.    Presently  the  sister  sits  doim  to  the  in- 


strument ;  she  toaches  a  few  chords,  and  begins  to 
sing.  It  is  the  evening  hymn.  How  oftoi  hare 
they  sang  it  together  years  ago  ;  and  now  onoe 
again  their  voices  blend  ;  but  his  has  grown  manly 
since  then,  and  yet,  when  he  first  began,  it  trembled 
like  that  of  a  little  child.  The  whole  family  join  in 
the  sacred  melody — ^heart  and  voice  united,  as  of 
old.  That  hymn  has  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
time  and  change,  and  made  them  all  one  again. 

We  have  known  the  memory  of  a  hymn,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  more  powerful  even  than 
this  in  recalling  the  wanderer  back  to  penitence  and 
peace,  and  realising  the  cry  of  the  retoming  prodi- 
gal, in  its  true  and  Scriptural  sense  ; — a  sweet  and 
touching  reminiscence,  but  scarcely  suited  to  the 
character  of  our  present  paper. 

How  exquisitely  simple  and  natural  is  Bums'  de- 
scription of  "  Bonnie  Jean :" — 

'*  And  aye  she  wrought  ber  mammie's  wark, 
And  aje  the  nng  sae  merrilie ; 
The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bash 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she.'' 

We  knew  just  such  a  one,  years  ago.  Her  real 
name  was  Margaret,  but  we  have  called  her  Jean, 
ever  since  we  read  it.  Thus  would  she  go  about  the 
house,  always  busy,  and  always  merry ;  working 
and  singing,  so  that  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear 
her.  She  was  not  rich  or  accomplished — ^having 
been  brought  up  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  a  kind 
and  judicious  parent,  who  took  care  not  to  sacrifice 
the  useful  to  the  omamentaL  Jean  possessed  no 
instrument,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  she  could  have 
played  above  half-a-dozen  tunes  on  it  if  she  had  ; 
but  her  ear  was  quick,  and  her  voice  sweet  and  ex* 
pressive.  The  old  father  thought  that  no  one  in  the 
world  sang  like  his  Margaret,  and  was  never  tired  of 
asking  her  for  *'  My  ain  Fireside,"  **  John  Ander- 
son my  Jo,"  ''The  Banks  o'  Boon,"  and  many 
others  of  the  same  kind — all  of  which  she  sang 
without  music,  generally  as  she  sat  at  work,  in  a 
soft,  plaintive  voice,  that  was  irresistibly  touching. 
We  can  remember  hearing  her  sing  ''  Auld  Sobin 
Gray"  once,  and  weeping  like  a  child.  The  recol- 
lection of  ''  Bonnie  Jean"  is  inseparably  connected 
with  these  old  songs. 

Lucy  Grey  had  a  voice  like  a  bird — ^not  powerful, 
but  full  of  sweetness  and  expression.  Whether  it 
was  that  sweet  voice,  or  her  fair,  gentle  fsuse,  we 
know  not,  but  wherever  she  went  she  won  all  hearts, 
and  dearer  than  all  to  her-— that  of  her  brave  cousin, 
Walter  Graham.  Scarcely  an  evening  passed  but 
he  was  sure  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  his 
appearance  at  her  mother's  house,  where  Lucy  never 
wearied  of  playing  his  favourite  songs,  which  became 
hers  also  firom  the  moment  he  admired  them.  Sing- 
ing did  not,  however,  hinder  more  serious  matters  ; 
and  when  Walter  Graham  was  forced  at  length  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  it  was  as  the  betrothed  husband 
of  his  cousin  Lucy.    But  he  never  returned  again  ! 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  sorrow-stricken  girl 
arose  up  at  length  from  her  sick  conch,  to  mingle  in 
that  world  which  seemed  a  dreary  wilderness  to  her 
without  him.  We  can  fancy  her  sitting  alone,  and 
singing  once  more  those  well-remembered  songs, 
pausing  between  each,  as  though  the  low,  praisefhl 
whisper  of  her  dead  lover  could  eror  come  agw^ 
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Mve  in  memorj.  Poor  Luoy  !  And  yet  there  are 
others  more  to  he  pitied — ^when  old  songs  hring  hack 
the  changed  !  Thy  grief  is  sweet  compared  to  the 
agony — the  hittemess — the  vounded  pride,  and 
hhghted  affection,  connected  with  such  reminiscences. 

The  poet  hows  down  his  lofty  head  to  listen  to  the 
simple  melodies  of  his  childhood,  and  hold  com- 
munion with  the  household  spirits  that  come  hack 
at  their  call,  as  though  it  were  hut  yesterday. 
What  changes  have  passed  over  him  since  then ! 
From  a  song-Ioyer,  ho  has  heoome,  hy  the  most 
natural  transition  in  the  world,  a  song- writer.  All 
true  poets  must  needs  he,  more  or  less,  admirers  of  old 
hallads ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  sweet  creed,  as  wor- 
shippers of  the  Beautiful!  Hope  whispers — what 
those  songs  are  to  him  now,  his  may  he  to  others, 
years  hence ;  while  the  heart  of  the  poet  hums 
within  him  at  the  thought. 

''  Of  all  my  compositions,"  said  a  veteran  author, 
as  he  sat  tranquil  and  gray-headed,  heneath  the 
shade  of  his  well-earned  laurels,  ''  nothing  perhaps 
has  ever  afforded  me  more  real  happiness  than  a 
song  written  years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  my 
literary  career,  and  hefore  I  hecame  so  completely 
absorbed  in  more  abstruse  studies.  The  world  has 
claimed  all  else,  hut  the  song  still  makes  music  in 
my  heart  and  home.  My  children  sing  it  to  me 
every  night ;  and  sometimes  in  the  day  as  well  I 
hear  theuu  humming  it ;  and  they  little  think  how 
it  pleases  me' to  listen.  And  they  will  sing  it  still, 
with  tears  maybe,"  added  the  old  man,  ''when  I  am 
dead  and  gone !" 

Two  sisters  sat  together  in  their  humble  apart- 
ment; one  wore  a  widow's  cap;  both  were  pale  and 
sorrow-stricken.  They  worked  on  in  silence,  until 
a  woman's  clear  voioe  arose  up  all  of  a  sudden  firom 
the  narrow  street  beneath,  and  commenced  singing 
an  old  baUad,  while  the  widow's  tears  fell  fast. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Anne,  where  we  last  heard 
that  song  ?"  asked  she.  But  her  sister  had  forgotten. 
There  were  many  tearful  reminiscences,  and  a  few 
son-bright  links  in  the  chain  of  association,  but  this 
was  not  one  of  them  for  her.  She  had  been  sewing 
placidly  on,  the  song  and  the  singer  alike  unheeded, 
except  once,  when  it  just  crossed  her  mind  that  it 
was  a  bitter  day  to  be  abroad  in,  and  so  thinly  clad 
as  that  poor  ballad-singer — somehow  ballad-singers 
always  do  oome  out  on  wet  days. 

"  It  was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  continued  the 
young  widow,  following  out  the  train  of  her  own 
tangled  thoughts.  "  Surely  you  must  recollect,  deai* 
Anne,  how  you  and  I  and  Frank  set  out  to  visit  the 
new  light-house,  leaving  the  rest  of  our  party  com- 
fortably established  at  the  little  cottage  adjoining 
the  Sand-rock  Hotel,  and  how  we  grew  tired  when 
little  more  than  half-way,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  It 
was  a  still,  moonlight  evening,  and  Frank  sang  that 
very  song  to  us.  I  have  never  heard  it  since,  save 
in  my  dreams,  until  now.  What  a  happy  night  that 
was!  We  never  got  as  far  as  the  light-house  after 
all,  but  remained  talking,  and  planning  out  a  long 
future  that  was  not  to  be.  Ah  !  I  little  thought  then 
of  losing  him  so  soon!" 

*'  Qod's  win  be  done !"  said  Anne  gently.  ''  He 
sendeth  sorrow  in  love,  lest  our  hearts  lihoald  cling 
OTer  much  to  earth." 


The  ballad-singer  passed  on,  and  the  sisters  were 
left  alone  again,  with  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Once  more  the  woman's  shrill  voice  rose  up,  min- 
gled with  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  ease- 
ment, and  penetrated  home  after  home  in  vain ; 
there  was  no  kindred  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it.  A  veteran  author,  whose  thoughts  came 
slower  than  they  were  wont,  what  with  age  and 
poverty,  and  the  ineuhua  which  weighs  ever  on  those 
who  are  forced  to  coin  poetry  into  bread— -wearied 
and  annoyed,  sent  down  word  that  if  she  did  not 
move  on,  he  would  give  her  in  charge.  But  upon 
his  wife's  observing  that  it  was  a  terrible  night  to 
be  abroad  in,  qualified  the  command  by  a  few  half- 
pence, and  the  half  of  their  frugal  supper. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, ''  it  is  easier 
writing  songs  here  by  our  bit  of  fire  (and  it  was  but 
a  bit),  than  singing  them  in  the  cold,  wet  streets." 
A  blessing  surely  rested  on  his  poetry  that  night. 

Again  the  ballad-singer  passed  on,  and  her  voice 
had  more  of  melody  in  it.  The  kind  face  and 
gentle  words  of  the  poet's  wife  had  done  her  good, 
beside  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  present  hour ; 
and  the  poor,  happily  for  them,  in  one  sense,  seldom 
look  beyond.  Presently  the  door  of  a  respectable 
house  opened,  and  a  young  woman,  decently  dressed, 
beckoned  her  forward,  and  slipped  a  shilling  into 
her  hand,  obsemng  that  it  was  a  wild  night.  The 
ballad-singer  looked  up  astonished  at  receiving  so 
much,  and  saw  by  the  lamp-light  traces  of  tears 
recently  shed  on  the  thin  cheek  of  her  benefactress. 
The  young  woman  shook  her  head  when  she  offered 
her  one  of  the  ballads  which  she  had  been  singing, 
declaring  with  a  sigh  that  she  knew  it  by  heart ;  and, 
interrupting  her  thanks  and  blessings  by  again  clos* 
ing  the  door,  went  back  into  her  neat  little  parlour, 
and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands,  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

A  love  of  country,  as  well  as  kindred  and  friends, 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  old  songs.  The  Swiss, 
although  not  in  general  a  people  of  great  suscepti- 
bility, are  said  to  be  peculiarly  alive  to  this  feeling ; 
and  also  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  more  especially  the 
latter.  How  touching  it  is  to  hear  home-songs  in  a 
strange  land! — the  simple  melodies  of  childhood, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away,  like  the  sweet 
voices  of  familiar  friends.  Terpander,  the  Lesbian 
musician,  is  said  to  have  quelled  an  insurrection  in 
Lacedaemon  by  his  songs.  ''  Who  has  not  heard  or 
read,"  says  a  late  author,  ''  of  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  the  Jacobite  airs,  so  associated  with  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  been  such  powerM  agents, 
that  even  still  they  make  the  blood  to  tingle,  and 
the  heart  to  throb?  and  that  enthusiasm  which 
flew  like  the  electric  spark  through  every  rank  where- 
ever  the  Marseilloise  hymn  was  heard — a  whole  audi- 
ence rising  simultaneously,  and  amidst  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  gestures  of  devotion,  joining 
heart  and  voice  in  the  national  anthem—regiments 
dropping  on  their  knees,  and  as  it  were,  solemnly 
devoting  themselves  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ?— or  the  Rohm  de8  VacheSf  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  which  the  poor  expatriated  Swiss  soldiers  were 
wont  to  melt  into  tears — ^many  deserted— -others  fell 
ill — and  not  a  few  actually  died,  it  is  said,  of  more 
home-siekness  V 


se 
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We  Are  told  by  Mi%  Maloiie,  thfti  otie  ni^lit,  when 
Sir  JotfhttA  Reynold*  was  at  Veniee,  the  manafef  of 
the  Opera,  Iti  dentipUmeiit  to  the  EflgHsh  gentlemen 
there,  ordered  the  band  to  play  an  English  ballad 
tune.  It  happened  to  be  a  popular  air,  which  -was 
played  or  sang  in  every  street  at  the  tinie  of  their 
leating  London ;  and  by  recalling  to  mind  that 
metropolis,  with  all  its  eonneetions  and  endearing 
eifcnmstances,  brought  tears  into  the  artist's  eyes, 
as  well  as  into  those  of  bis  countrymen  who  were  pre- 
MfAti  In  all  this  the  spell  lies  simply  in  an  old  song, 
hallowed  by  memory  and  association. 

Religion,  also,  has  her  old  songs — the  Canticles, 
lliat  '*  song  of  songs*'-— as  the  name  io  sweetly  sig- 
nifies *'  the  most  beautiful  song  !"  And  more  an- 
cient still,  when  Moses  sang  at  the  head  of  the  tribes, 
after  the  miraculous  passage  o(  the  Red  Sea,  Miri- 
am's Song.  The  Songs  of  David,  the  Song  of  the 
Angels,  the  Songs  of  Zion,  began  on  earth,  and  per- 
fected in  Heaven.  A  theme  fhll  of  holy  and  beautiful 
thoughts  and  imagining-^hauntings  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality, but  all  too  saered  for  our  present  paper. 
Hymns  are  a  kind  of  spiritual  song,  the  iniluence  of 
which  are  perhaps  more  lasting  than  any  other  kind 
of  uninspired  melody.  We  learn  them  in  childhood, 
and  in  old  age  its  memory  comes  back  to  gladden  and 
to  bless  us.  We  lisp  them  at  a  mother's  knee,  and 
murmur  them  on  a  dying-bed.  A  hymn  is  often 
among  the  last  things  retained  by  the  fading 
memory — ^the  last  sound  upon  the  trembling  lips  ; — 
Mke  "Much-afraid,"  in  the  *«PHgtim's  Progress," 
we  pass  through  the  rlter  singing. 

It  is  astonishing  the  pertinacity  with  which  old 
songs  linger  in  the  heart,  long  after  things  that 
seemed  of  far  more  importance  hare  been  forgotten. 
The  aged  man,  looking  dimly  back  upon  childhood's 
hardly-acquired  love,  remembers  little  else  save  its 
songs.  We  can  well  recollect  such  an  one,  who  for 
many  years  filled  the  professor's  chair  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  justly  celebrated  as  the  first  classical  seholar 
of  his  day.  But  all  these  things  hare  passed  from 
him  now  like  a  dream.  It  is  sad  to  mark  the  wreck  of 
that  glorious  Intellect-^the  wandering  mind — ^the 
failing  memory — and  yet  he  dan  sing  "  Auld  Robin 
Oray"  throughout,  ttom  beginning  to  end,  withottt 
missing  a  word,  and  with  evident  appreciation  of  its 
•weet  and  quiet  pathos. 

And  now  we  hasten  to  conclude  a  paper  over  which 
a  few  may  smile,  while  the  many  will  bear  witness 
by  their  tears  to  its  deep  truth — and  it  may  be,  even 
the  vefy  sceptics,  become  followers  of  our  simple 
creed;  when  the  songs,  warbled  night  after  night 
to  gladden  the  cheerful  fireside,  around  which  clus- 
ter a  loving  band  of  undivided  hearts,  shall  be  all  that 
is  left  to  remind  them  of  past  happiness — when  the 
ttother^s  favourite  song  shall  be  sung,  and  the 
mother  not  there  to  listen — the  song  of  the  once  be- 
loved, now  changed  or  dead — the  cradle-song,  and 
the  little  one  in  Heaven — ^the  song  of  joy  that  serves 
only  to  set  us  weeping — the  song  that  marks  an 
anniversary  in  young  lives,  turning  our  tears  into 
laughter,  and  our  laughter  into  tears,  recalling 
Beetles^  events,  fair  faces,  gentle  tones,  hopes,  fears, 
and  memories,  myvteriously  linked  and  associated 
Wtth  old  songs. 
In  the  early  stages  of  life  we  can  hftre  but  few 


nniTersari€NL  Time  if  ttmnafked  by  memory  and 
^ull  of  hope*  Gradually,  however,  there  arises  a 
calendar  in  our  individual  history,  made  up  of  soeh 
strange  hieroglyphics  as  to  be  ineomprehennble  to 
any  but  ourselves.  Bright  days  and  honrs  never  to 
be  forgotten  are  signified  only  by  a  flower  or  a  song. 
An  old  tone,  registered  long  since  in  that  fairy 
almanac,  brings  along  with  it  a  crowd  of  recollections 
that  have  not  visited  our  minds  for  years,  and  seemed 
to  have  gone  away  for  ever — dim  shapes  familar 
to  the  memory,  forgotten  and  remembered  again  like 
the  fragments  of  a  dream.  **  Once  more  we  walk  the 
great  city  of  the  past,"  so  vividly  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow— «*^  with  its  silent  marble  streets, 
and  moss-groWn  walls,  and  spires  uprising  with  a 
wave-like  flickering  motion; — and  here,  amid  the 
mournful  sound  of  funeral  bells,  sweet  and  sorrowful 
voices  that  keep  continually  singing,  '  O,  forget  us 
not !  0,  forget  us  not ! ' " 

Happy,  for  the  most  part,  are  those  families  where 
Aoide  holds  a  place  among  their  household  deities, 
and  has  an  altar  on  the  domestic  hearth.  It  is  to  be 
regiTtted  that  music  and  singing,  especially  the  lat- 
ter,  should  be  so  little  cultivated  in  the  homes  of  our 
English  poor,  where  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  shed  a 
gentle  and  humanising  influence,  besides  forming  a 
fresh  link  to  bind  its  inmates  together.  Attention 
has,  however,  been  already  drawn  to  this  subject,  and 
Harmony  now  forms  a  prominent  branch  of  education 
in  most  of  our  principal  schools.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  the  cultivation  of 
music  and  singing  prevails  more  or  less  among  all 
classes,  and  is  a  source  of  pure  delight  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  to  the  rich.  And  also  in  Bohemia,  and 
other  districts  of  Germany,  Professor  Robson  men- 
tions, that  he  has  frequently  heard  pleasant  vocal 
music  even  among  the  Russian  boors. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  advocates  singing  on 
a  fresh  ground  from  any  we  have  yet  touched  upon, 
considering  it  as  a  powerful  corrective  of  the  too  com- 
mon tendency  to  pulmonic  complaints ;  and  records 
his  entire  conviction,  that  the  true  cause  why  the 
Germans  are  seldom  afilicted  with  consumption  is 
the  strength  which  their  lungs  acquire  by  being  con- 
stantly exercised  in  vocal  music.  He  considers  no 
education  complete  in  which  singing  Is  not  included  ; 
learned  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  a  sweet  and 
untiring  source  of  enjoyment  for  ourselves  and  others  ; 
and  thus  lessening  the  temptation  to  wander  out  of 
the  charmed  circle  of  home  in  search  of  amusement. 
The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  present  age,  so  far 
from  destroying,  as  some  murmurors  assert,  keeps 
guard  over  the  Beautiful !  not  as  a  thing  apart,  to 
be  worshipped  by  the  few,  but  a  feeling  and  an  in- 
fluence to  be  shed  abroad  among  the  common  things 
of  cvery-day  life,  to  gladden  and  to  bless  the  many. 
Nothing  can  be  too  highly  prized  which  tends  to 
cherish  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  domestic  love  and 
sympathy.  The  spirits  of  that  lamp,  whose  gentle 
radiance  makes  our  happiness  here  below,  are  many ; 
but  Aoide  is  the  blithest  and  busiest  of  them  all ! 
Her  sweet  voice  lures  back  the  wanderer,  and  cheers 
the  weary  exile  with  visions  of  his  lost  home.  A 
welcome  guest  in  palace  or  bower  ;  or  sitting  with 
the  home-lovhxg,  by  the  quiet  hearth,  making  the 
long  hours  pass  pleasantly  away— sho  hashes  to 
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Bleep  the  cradled  tbM  wwlrei  mt\6dj  for  ihe  ywmg 
^and  soothes  the  ngttd  irilk  »  world  of  Irfgone 
memories.  While  enjoying  the  present  she  forgets 
not  to  lay  np  s  precious  store  of  sweet  thoughts  for 


the  ftitnre  |  aad,  Uk»  ftn  eD«lMnftrM«»  its  life '  is, 
weaves  many  a  tttti«M  vpeQ,  Which  whidtf  Itdelf  irre- 
sistibly about  the  he«rt  fof  evermore  i  A  blessing 
on  Aoide  !    A  blessing  upon  Old  Songs  t 
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Oliver  Cramwelt^  ihe  ProUchr,  An  Historical  Tragedy, 
m  Five  Acts.  By  the  Author  of  "  Griselda,"  «  Runy- 
mede,"  kc. 

It  is  not  as  a  writer  of  plays  for  representation  that  Shuk- 
spere  stands  alone  and  unapproachable.  This  is  amply 
proved  in  our  days  by  the  suooess  of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer. 
The  «  Vim  Terpetoa'^  of  Sarah  PWer  Adams  is  seoreely 
excelled  in  poetical  and  dramatic  power — the  power  of 
beantifhl,  true,  and  animated  delineation  of  passion  .and 
character — ^by  any  drama,  or  other  peem,  of  this  centary  ; 
and  it  would,  we  think,  succeed  in  representatieiw  The 
new  names  of  Beifingfield  and  Marston,  the  latter  reviving: 
recollections  of  old  renown,  are  of  good  omen.  The  author 
of  the  production  be^e  us  is  a  veteran  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  literature,  uasuccessfhl,  bat  not  defeated.  It  is 
the  last  and  best  of  his  doings  ;  and,  independently  of  its 
merits  as  a  composition,  it  is  interesting,  inasmnch  as  it. 
furnishes  additional  proof  of  the  growing  Fiberality  of  the 
a^.  The  author's  conception  of  the  character  of  his  hero 
is  on  the  whole,  josl.  Thirty  years  ago,  he  woold  have 
been  thought  a  bold  man  who  ^onld  have  ddred  to  draw 
such  a  portrait  as  this  plfy  presents  of  the  arch  rebel  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  work,  however,  we  think,  fails  in  not  suffi- 
ciently impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  spectator, 
the  &ct  that  the  "  great  rebellion,"  as  it  was  termed  by 
Clarendon,  was  not  a  struggle  of  the  people  with  the  crown, 
hut  a  dispute  about  mine  and  tlvine^  between  the  king  and 
the  aristocracy — a  dispute  which  came  to  blows  ;  not  be- 
cause the  Steoorfa  were  mere  rapacious  or  despotic  than 
their  right  divine  predecessors,  but  because  they  were  lesR 
politic.  The  Tudors,  with  one  exception,  contrived  to  be 
popular  plunderers. 

This  drama  is  characteristically  addressed  to  the  author 
of  **  Festus,"  in  an  epistle  dedicatory^  which  we  quote  en- 
tire, because  we  think  it  expresses  sentiments  '<  worthy  of 
all  acceptation." 

"Ify  aan*  Bhilsy^I  Imivs  often  thoaght  it  dMhubk)  that  all 
writers  should  unite  ss  brethren  engaged  iv  oae  common  csnse ; 
and  that  each  Woidd  ngard  even  the  superiority  of  an  associate  as 
matter  of  congratolatioii,  rather  thaa  of  envy.  Then  we  might  pro- 
bably hear  no  more  of  the  '  qnarreb,'  mA  possibly  nothing  of  the 
*  calamities  of  auth«n,*-^TIw  Held  being  ample  enougli  to  admit 
erery  variety  wiMiont  canisum,  the  merefortanate  candidatwwoald 
feel  that,  by  enoonragbg  less  known  ooatemperaries,  they  were  net 
promoting  rivals,  or  irrea  oompetitors,  but  gteneroiisly  aiding  erauloos 
friends,  and  this  not-  less  fbr  the  interest*  of  Hteratbre  than  of  their 
own.  It  is,  therefore,  with-  a  just  pride  that  I  dedicate  this  play 
to  yon,  in  order  to  ecmmieaiomte  our  fnendriiip^ — and  I  know  that 
I  shall  not  less  pleaw  yoa  than  myself,  if  I  inehide  in  thia  com- 
memoration the  mutual  naaevof  Mantoa,  Bedhigfteld,  fcc." 


The  style  is  metaphorical,  though  not  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  Taylor's  *«  Philli^^  Van  Artevdlde,"  the  arthor 
seenung  to  coiifdde  in  opinioft  with  those  who  think,  as  onr 
Elizabethan  dramatists  must  hifve  thought,  that  dramatic 
writing  requires  a  more  pregnant  style  than  any  other,  and 
that,  as  it  is  the  sublimatioiv  ef  writing,  every  line  should 
be  iostinct  with  Gfe, 


We  wtU  proceed  to  quote  a  few  scenes,  wrthodt  analyshig 
the  pk>t,  which  devhites  little  frem  the  true  history,  and 
nselessiy  when  it  does  ;  Ihongh  we  must  object  to  on^ 
character^  for  which,  we  beUeve,  there  is  no  historical 
authority,  and  which  in  no  way  forwards  the  action  ;  nor 
would  it  nneh  imprere  the  seenie  spectacle.  The  tragedy 
eennencee  with  the  hatile  of  Naesby,  the  etent  of  which 
remarkably  illustrates  the  power  ef  the  commercial  principle 
called  "  reaction  of  discount,"  an  error  committed  by  one  of 
the  King^s  cheers,  skilfully  iin|Nrored  by  Cremwc^,  proring 
&tal  to  the  royal  ca«se  :<-^ 

"-Eji/<pr  OuMOND,  PamcK  RrrEnf,  d>«f  PalcO^mHo, 

"  Or.  *Twa8  you.  Prince  Eupert,  lost  us  Naieby  field — 
You  that  did  chase  a  wing  to  catch  a  feather. 
While  the  inaiu  body  of  the  bird  you  left 
To  tear  us  with  his  Ubody  beak  and  daws. 

"  Rur.  I  did  my  part,  both  man  and  horse,  my  lord,— 
My  gallant  steed  had  flung  mtltom  Kis  back 
And  kicked  me  for  a  mward,  had  I  reined  him 
^Vhen  rebels  were  before  ns  on  the  spur. 
No,  I  did  make  the  rascab  ride  post  hasfa 
To  publish  their  defeat, — flying  from  ffear 
Wlien  other  chase  was  none — egad  !  with  Iang!itcr 
My  weapons  lost  their  aim — bnt  what  availed  it  ? 
The  victory  I  won  by  you  was  lost. 

"  On.  Boots  not  to  boast — your  valour  doth  forget 
Wc  had  to  cope  with  Cromwell,  whom  your  Highness 
Pled  from  at  Marston-Moor  as  we  at  Naseby. 
Who  was  the  coward  there  ? 

"  Eur.  Let  is  be  prored  who  is  the  coward  here. 

"  Oe.  Away  !  your  rashness  ruin'd  ns. 

"Eup.  Rashness! 

"  Or.  Tonr  men  found  plundering  better  sport  than  lighting : 
They  might  have  saved  our  foot  which  vainly  calPd ; 
Rescue  was  phiying  ransom — ^they  fell  o*crpower*d. 
And  horse  alone  was  left  'gainst  horse  and  foot : 
¥Fhae  ooidd  we  do  bat  fly  P 

*'  Rup.  Methinks  some  of  that  forwardness  you  bhtme  ' 

Had  more  beoome  yon  than  a  coward's  back. 

"  Or,  Coward ! 
My  liege,  here's  my  commission — ^please  you  tike  it, 
That  I,  a  private,  may  chastise  tliis  princox. 

"  Rup.  I  ask  no  leave — my  sword  is  my  commission.    (Tight.) 

**  Knte.  On  your  allegiance  botli  forbear,  I  charge  yoa. 

*  Or.  I  never  felt  my  loyalty  till  now. 

**  King.  Oh!  this  is  the  worst  of  my  mislbitiae^s  spite — 
Its  gall  converts  my  friends  to  enemies. 
Prince !  take  your  passport  to  re-cross  the  seas. 

"  RiTP.  Tlianki  \  but  I  need  no  passport  bnt  ray  sword. 
I  thank  yon  that  yon  think  ni«  not  worth  thanks. 
The  wars  are  ended  when  the  leader  yields, 
But  on  the  seas  TU  find  fresh  flj?hting  fields.  [Exit, 

*  Kino.  A  dangerous  friend  I've  lost,  that  wortt  of  foes ! 
"  Fal.  And  is  it  thus,  thou  noble,  princely  Rupert  I 

Thy  chivalry  is  paid  P — aft  thou  ^smissed  P 

Wen  I  profess  myself  of  kindred  f  o  Aee, 

iVnd  I  will  follow ;  bnt  from  king  I  go 

To  Commonwea]< — ^no  more  the  people's  fbe.  {EjcU. 

"  King.  Let  them  go  all — command  our  garrisons 
They  do  surrender — tear  up  the  roots  of  war, 
And  hy  this  stem-  flat  to  reBtdHon's  axe. 

"  Or.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  yield  not  yourself  to  rebels 
That  ne'er  coidd  eaptum  yon,  nor  ever  shall. 
Away  with  me  to  IrehmA — ^thoosud  hearts 
loor  picsence  thero  wfll  kindk  lite  acras. 
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"  Kino.  No,  no,  my  Mflnd,  enough  my  came  hath  soffend 
!From  Irish  hse  that  strengthens  English  hate. 
Better  I  trust  my  native  Scots.    To  Newark ! 
IFWriki  will  soon  dedde  onr  douhtlal  fear 
If  with  nnoertainty  we  linger  here.'* 

The  Bang  is  captured,  and  the  ensning  incident  of  the 
saddle  is  not  badly  managed  ;  but  Cromwell  had  a  stronger 
reason  than  any  found  in  the  letter  which  the  saddle  con- 
tained for  bringing  Charles  to  trial.  What  man  of  capa- 
city could  repose  any  confidence  in  the  *' royal  wretch" 
who  had  meanly  consented  to  the  death  of  his  great  and 
honest  servant,  Strafford  ?  Honest  ?  Ay,  the  terrible 
creature  was  both  honest  and  wise,  after  his  kind.  The 
aristocrat,  acknowledging,  at  least,  one  superior,  believed 
that  no  republican  tolerates  one  equal,  and  knew  that  the 
parliament  could  not  conquer,  without  aggrandizing  the 
popular  element,  which  he  hated  in  all  sincerity,  and  with 
the  unmitigable  rancour  of  a  tyrant-bom : — 

"  ScKSTE  6.     Holbom  Bars. 
"  Enter  Clown  wtk  a  toddle,     CUixens  pcss, 

"  Clown.  Friend !  can  yon  tell  me  where  Holbom  bars  is  ? 

"  CiT.  Which  Hdbom  bars  ? 

«  Clo.  Why,  Holbom  bars. 

**  CiT.  There  is  bat  one  Holbom  bars. 

"  Clown.  Then  that's  it,  Til  warrant. 

*'  Crr.  Nay,  this  is  it — ^this  is  Holbom  bars.  [£rt^. 

'*  Clown.  Thank  yon,  friend — ^what  'tis  to  be  a  scholar ! 
I  see  no  bars,  and  yet  he  knows  'tis  here. 
At  Holbom  bars  at  sign  of  the  Blue  Boar— 
This  must  be  it — I  cannot  read  but  spell. 
There's  a  boar,  and  sure  enough  'tis  Uue. 
Why,  blue  and  boar  spells  blue  boar  any  way. 
ril  warrant  your  blue  boar  a  learned  pig. 
He  teadies  me  my  letters — a  clerkly  pig ! 

**  JEnier  Ceomwzll  and  Ireton. 

"  CaoK.  That  is  the  lad — let's  seize  him  ere  he  knocks. 
Friend  Hodge !  is  it  the  custom  in  thy  oountiy 
To  saddle  horses  on  the  head  P 

"Clown.  No. 

"  Cbok.  Then  why  hast  thonthis  saddle  on  thy  head  ? 

**  Clown.  Vm  not  a  horse. 

"  Ibx.  More  like  an  ass  indeed. 

**  Cbok.  Come,  lef  s  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

**  Clown.  'TIS  not  for  a  horse. 

«Ckom.  What  then  P 

"  Clown.  A  mare. 

**  Cbom.  How  know'st  thou  but  the  mare  may  be  best  horse- 
See  he  is  grey. 

**  Clown.  There's  ne'er  a  grey  mare  but  she's  a  gdding. 

*<Crom.  So  hoi 

<*  Clown.  What's  that  you've  IbundP 

"  Cbom.  A  mare's  nest ! 
Take  back  thy  saddle — ^horse,  ass,  mare  or  gelding — 
Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  that's  worth  all.  [Exii  Clown. 

Now  for  a  place  to  read  this  riddle  in.  [Exeuni, 

**  Scene  7.    A  Room  in  the  Blue  Boar, 
«  Enter  Cbomwell,  Ibeton,  and  a  Waiteb. 

"  Cbom.  Friend !  canst  thou  recommend  a  can  of  beer  P 

"  Wait.  Aye  marry  can  I — ^the  best  beer  in  En^and — 
Tis  brewed  at  Huntingdon — ^'tis  Cromwell's  beer. 

"  Cbom.  Is  it  P — ^why  then  we'll  taste  it,  and,  if  good. 
Brink  good  snooess  to  Cromwell's  brewery.  [Exit  Waiteb. 

Now  what  says  Charles  the  King  to  Charles  tiie  Prince. 

"  Re-enter  Waiteb. 

**  Wait.  There  is  your  beer — a  great  brewer  that  Cromwell — 
Why  he  hath  brewed  aU  England  into  baim. 

"  Ibk.  Friend !   thou  should'st  paint  thy  blue  boar  black  and 
white. 
And  make  a  bishop  of  him. 

"Wait.  Nay,  that  would  spoil  our  custom,  were  it  bishopp'd. 

[ExU. 

**  Cbom.  'Tia  as  thou  didst  surmise — ^he  writes  his  son 
That  he  will  raise  me  but  to  cast  me  down. 
So  mocfa  for  tnut  that  may  be  put  in  princes  I 


I  would  have  saved  him — ^he  may  perish  now; 
But  still  one  question  asks  an  answer — howP  * 

"  Ibe.  Let  his  own  perfidy  reply. 

"  Cbom.  No,  no,  it  must  not,  shall  not  be  by 
Not  by  this  hand !  nor  shall  the  army  do  it ; 
It  were  an  odium  to  sink  Heaven  to  HeQ. 
What  mnst  be  done  then  P — ^wit,  work  thou  a  way. 

"  Ike.  He  is  hot  iron  in  the  hand  that  holds  him. 

"  Cbom.  I  have  it — aye,  the  fox  shall  be  unbag^d 
And  war's  wild  blood-bounds  run  him  at  full  cry. 
The  sleeping  nation,  wakened  with  fresh  fear. 
Will  judge  the  offender  and  my  conscience  cLnr.*' 

The  soliloquy  of  Cromwell,  contemplating  the  oorpse  of 
his  late  royal  master,  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  m<B% 
ornate  style  of  the  author  : — 

'*  Scene  8.     A  Chamber  hnng  vUk  black.     Wax  Toftre  burning, 

**  A  wffiin  in  the  centre. 
"  Enter  Cbomwell. 
"  Cbom.  There,  mantled  with  the  paU,  unseen  he  lies : 
No  watchers  save  thoae  mutes,  dim  as  with  sadness. 
He  sleeps  in  night,  whose  darkness  blackens  aU. 
Death  hath  extinguished  the  morning  star, 
No  more  to  light  the  world  of  life  to  him. 
Out,  vigil-fires !  leave  him  to  me  and  midnight. 
Now,  while  his  grave  is  digging,  and  the  bell 
Rings  for  his  shrouded  corse  with  funeral  toU, 
ril  muse  a  monarch's  mortal  nothingness. 
How  like  the  glittering  trails  of  vaulted  worms 
These  royal  emblems  crawl  upon  his  coffin ! 
m  lift  the  lid  and  look  on  him  the  last. 
Dead  King  of  day !  cold  as  the  fireless  hearth  I 
Whose  breath  was  as  the  winds  that  blow  o'er  all, — 
Whose  name  the  many  tongues  of  language  spoke,-^ 
And  now,  O  Sing !  thou'rt  blind,  and  deaj^  and  dumb. 
Justice  was  fete  to  thee,  and,  with  her  sword. 
Shore  off  thy  fast-crown'd  head  as  'twere  a  pc^py. 
Scarlet  amid  the  com. — The  cedai^s  feU'd. 
Snul'st  thou  P  and  hast  thou  joyful  dreams  in  death  ? 
Is  silence  all  thy  answer  P — Still  thou  smil'st ! 
Well !  happy  be  thy  rest !  smile  with  thy  soul  I 
I  bore  no  hatred  to  the  King,  but  I 
Abhorred  the  tyrant.    Conld'st  thou  rise  to  life-^ 
Thou  oould'st  not  say  'twas  I  cut  short  the  years 
This  broad  and  ample  chest  did  promise  thee. 
I,  in  my  little  &rm,  had  lived  unknown. 
Had  not  the  wrongs  thou  did'st,  reach'd  me  e^en  there, 
And  roused  Nemesis  in  my  burning  heart. 
And  King ! — ^now  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse, — 
More  awed  by  thee  thus  ooffin'd  than  enthroned, — 
livedst  thou  again,  a  despot  as  before, 
Again  Td  hunt  thee  to  this  bloody  bier ! 
And  if  I  speak,  a  murderous  r^cide. 
Start  forth  thy  blood  and  dye  my  deathless  soul 
With  damned  stains  all  hell  wants  fire  to  purge. 
Thou  dost  but  smilB — why  I  can  smile  as  wdl. 
Clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.    Thou  play'st  my  friendship 
Forc'd'st  me  to  this  extreme. 

**0  marble  stiUnesa  I 
The  air  is  hush'd  around  thee :  never  moxe 
Thou  speak'st  to  bind  enfiranchis'd  slaves 
And  stifle  minds  in  their  own  dungeon'd  bodies. 
This  sight  more  moves  me  than  the  slaughtered  hei^ 
The  sullen  cannon  point  at  on  the  field. 
Ah,  Charles !  thysdf  didst  make  thy  throne  a  block. 
Thy  sceptre  was  the  axe — mistake,  thy  rule — 
Thy  follies  brought  thy  crimes  to  justice — 
Be-action  of  thy  wrongful  rule  destroy'd  thee-« 
The  poor,  thy  pride  made  victims  to  thy  pomp. 
Were  Heaven's  retributive  chasUsers  of  thee. 
Yet  do  I  feel  'tis  better  to  endure 
Than  to  inflict.— O  God !  thy  will  be  aU. 
I  pity  thee,  poor  dupe !  and  could  forgive. 
Where  are  the  crowds  that  ran  at  thy  appearing  P 
The  herald-music,  pioneering  guards. 
The  long-lived  shouts — the  vollies  of  All-Hail ! 
The  million  welcomes  waving  in  thy  way  P — 
All  gone  and  past,  and  thou  liest  timeless  here^ 
With  none  but  me  to  weep  thy  sad  reverse,. 
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0  fiiHen  pride  t — Tynni* !  behold  yoor  beacon ! — 
Low  lies  the  Hon  that  deroni'd  the  flock  I 
Farewell  for  ever,  King ! — ^wonld  that  thy  sun 
Had  not  set  thus  in  blood !  bnt — ^it  is  done.*' 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  :— 

«ScBini4     PaiaeeaiWkiiehaU. 

'*CX0MWELL. 

**  Cbov.  Now,  to  make  England  mistress  of  the  world. 
Repablic  Holland,  jealoos  of  onr  freedom. 
Hoisted  her  flag,  a  broom  to  sweep  the  seas, 
Bnt  strikes  to  onrs, — ^and  now  free  trade  embarks 
To  ride  on  rdling  billows  ronnd  the  world. 
France,  that  did  persecute  the  Huguenot, 
Hath  tnm'd  protector,  spite  of  haughty  Kome ; 
And  Spain's  wrung  Netherlands,  the  sword  hatii  canr'd— 
Our  share,  the  lion*s !  Dunkirk  for  lost  Calais — 
A  sally-port  through  which  I  check  all  Europe. 
Onr  ships,  sea  kings  !  fhron'd  on  the  Atlantic  surge, 
like  Neptane*s  diariots,  burst  Oibnitai's  straits. 
And  rule,  e'en  where  the  tide-spelTd  moon  lacks  sway, 
In  Mediterranean  shores.     The  Sound  nnlock'd. 
Opens  the  Baltic's  ooeau'Setting  sea. 
Onr  Northern  liberty  unbinds  all  states. 
Treasures,  the  Indies  freight  for  tyrant-bigots, 
Onr  fleets  take  charge  of,  and  oonvcyy  to  us. 
AU  this  is  due  to  Cromwell's  Commonwealth ! 
But  yet  tiiere'a  more  remains  than  life  can  act. 
IreUnd  and  Scotland,  rein'd  and  eurb'd,  are  mine ; 
Bnt  better  caa  I  keep  the  world  in  hand 
Than  En^and,  with  fermenting  factions  mad. 
Must  I  for  erer  use  the  whip  and  chain  P 
Snn  I  let  no  elond  edipee  thy  lamp  of  Ught, 
But  buin  perpetual  day  and  banish  darkness ! 
No  more,  0  sleep !  whik  with  the  drowsy  stars : 
Nor  dream  fidse  visions  of  the  changeful  moon ; 
Bays  of  my  life  I  lengthen  your  span  to  years. 
And  give  me  time  for  my  Herculean  task. 
Then  like  great  nature's  work  that  knows  no  stop — 
Budding  with  spring,  making  the  summer  flower, 
Bipening  the  autumn  for  cold  winter's  cheer ; 
Pd  labour  in  all  seasons  and  all  times. 
An  Englishman  should  And  the  world  his  home. 
And  Eng^MM^  grow  more  great  than  glorious  Rome. 

"  EiUer  Flextwood  and  Besbo&ouoh. 

Fleetwood,  my  son,  and  Desbro*,  brother  Desbro* — 

One  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left, — 

Let  me  support  myself  on  you,  my  pillars. 

IreUm !  hast  thou  gone  from  me  at  this  hour  P 

Her  plague  hath  kill'd  thee,  whose  plagues  thou  wouldst  hare 

heai'd. 
But  say,  my  friends  !  what  doth  the  Parliament  P 

**  Dxs.  'Twaa  that  we  came  to  talk  to  you  about. 

"  Obok.  Well,  speak  your  thoughts. 
**  Dxs.  Why  they  hare  voted  you  a  crown,  the  traitors ! 
They  want  to  make  a  tyrant  of  you,  slaves ! 
Bnt  you  will  ne'er  consent,  impossible ! 
I  rose  and  told  the  rogues,  I  knew  you  would  not. 

"Flsxt.  No,  fiither  Cromwell !  you  are  our  protector 
And  will  not  be  our  king. 

"  Cbox.  Would  you  not  have  me  crowned  P 

"  De8.  Marry,  Fd  rather  aee  you  hang'd,  i'fidth ! 
Revive  what  we  have  knock'd  at  head  for  ever  P 
Oh  BO ! — ^the  moment  you  are  crown'd,  good  brother ! 
That  moment  I  renounce  you  and  denounce  yon ; 
Aye,  turn  your  bitterest  enemy  till  death. 

'*  Flsxt.  And  I — I  will  not  prove  a  renegade 
To  my  true  frith — a  traitor  unto  Sion. 

"  Cxox.  Why  if  I  were  a  king — what  worse  were  you  P 
Hy  relatives  would  share  my  royalty. 

"  Flxxt.  Could'st  thou  reign  with  us  for  a  thousand  years  P 

'*Dxs.  Brother !  thou  know'st  we  chose  thee  to  protect  us, 
And  think'st  thou  we  will  have  thee  to  oppress  us  P 

''Cbox.  I  have  the  power  already : — ^fools !  ye  fiear 
A  name  alone. 

**  Dx8.  An  odious,  hateful  name.    Call  thyself  king, 
And  lU  thy  power  is  gone— yea  life  itself. 

"CxoM.  The  Fnriiament  hath  voted  me  the  onmn, 


Majority  almost  unanimous. 

The  people,  origin  of  power,  deet  me. 

*'Dx8.  Not  they — ^but  thine  ovm  parliameat—l^y  party^ 
And  th^  are  traitors  to  the  people  for  it. 
What  title  canst  thou  plead  P 

"  Cbox.  My  bible  and  my  sword ! 

**  Fleet.  Thy  sword  weighs  down  thy  bible's  seal'd  lid. 

**  Cbox.  (aside).  This  stubbornness  is  harder  to  o'ercome 
Than  Tredah's  citadel  where  twice  repuls'd. 
The  third  time  I  led  on  the  troops  myself. 
And  the  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
Now  look  ye,  sage  and  just-disposing  men  ! 
What  am  I — how  did  I  attain  this  height  ? 
Was't  rank  that  dropp'd  me  on  it — wealth  that  kelp'd  me  P 
Did  marriage  lift  me  to  it  P — owe  I  this 
To  friends,  allies^  or  anything  but  climbing, 
Hard  dimbing  up  an  inaccessive  Snowdon, 
Against  a  torrent  and  tempestuous  winds. 
With  nought  to  breast  them  but  this  dauntless  hearth- 
Yet  have  I  reach'd  the  top,  the  pinnacle ! 
Who  led  the  iron  van  at  Marston  Moor  ? 
Who  at  pois'd  Naseby  tum'd  the  quivering  scale  P 
Who  conquer'd  Ireland,  Scotland,  England  too  P 
Three  kingdoms  stepp'd  me  to  this  throne  imperial. 
Whose  footstool  is  the  wa.     Colossal  Cromwdl  t 
Whose  sceptre  doth  outstretch  the  pigmy  world. 
Freedom,  that  circnmnavigates  the  globe, 
Belts  it  with  my  broad  fiune — and  idl  the  earth 
Hath  heard  the  air  re-echo  Cromwdl's  name ! 
Yet  am  I  crownless  and  not  worth  a  crown ! 
When  all  shrunk  back,  I  took  the  hebn  alone. 
And  steer'd  through  huge  Dismay's  gulf-throated  jaws. 
Made  peace  perform  more  wonders  than  the  war. 
Cut  off  seed-springing  fiictions  quick  with  time. 
And  now  Fm  sole — drcled  with  solitude — 
Yet  you,  mere  satellites  of  sov'reign  Jove, 
Who  without  me  could  ne'er  have  had  a  name — 
You  must  dispute  my  title  to  the  crown  I 
Show  me  another  to  compare  wiUi  me. 
And  I  will  vote  him  king — ^yea,  crown  him  too ! 
For  where  all  things  conapire  to  hail  me  king. 
You  but  obey  ftte,  nature,  providence. 
In  my  election. 

**  Des.  Canst  thou  ensure  a  future  line  of  Cromwells  P 
If  not — by  crowning  thee  we  do  uplift 
The  rule  hereditary  of  blind  chance. 

"  Fleet.  Therefore,  the  Commonwealth  threw  down  the  cravn. 

**  Cuox.  You,  you  my  kinsmen,  only  you  oppose 
A  feeble  negative  to  my  election — 
You  little  fires  that  fear  you  will  go  out. 
When  shines  the  greater  light  in  all  its  splendour. 

^  Flxet.  Csesar  refused  the  ofler'd  crown. 

"  Cbox.  That  Csesar  was  a  fool  and  lost  his  life  by't,*-* 
They  who  slew  him  were  envious  knaves  like  you. 
Whose  daggers  did  disgrace  their  nobler  sworcb. 

"  Fleet.  All  parties  will  unite  against  thee. 

**  Cbox.  Tut  I  the  army  diall  sever  alL 

**  Des.  Nay,  that  is  most  oppos'd. 

**  Judith  ^onftfr. 

**  Jun.  Remember  me  I 

"  Cbox.  It  is  decreed ! — ^I  never  shall  be  king. 

**  Des.  Wauns !  has  a  woman's  look  done  more  than  all  P 
Why,  brother,  what  ails  youP 

"  Fleet.  I  never  saw  the  general  cowed  before. 

''Cbox.  What  day  is  this P 

"Des.  The  8d September. 

**  Cbox.  My  day  of  fortune  and  of  fate— enough ! 
I  wear  no  crown — the  slave  of  death  I  am. 

"  Des.  Here's  a  chai^. 

"  Enter  FALCOifBEBO  and  otAen^  mti  a  Cromt, 

**  Fal.  My  lord,  deputed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
That  not  insensible  of  all  it  owes  you. 
Freedom  at  home  and  power  and  trade  abroad — 
Would  centre  England's  glories  in  your  person. 
And  give  you  higher  power  for  our  protection ; 
We  humbly  offer  you  the  regal  crown. 

**  Cbox.  It  will  not  on  my  head — ^it  is  too  small. 

**  Fal.  But  we  will  round  it  wider  for  those  brows. 

**  Cbox.  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  tongues  of  men. 
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That  nerer  feared  their  swords — and  thongbt  is  frea  I 

The  vord  of  Parliamrait  approves  my  deeds ; 

And  arms  ma  with  invoiiierablfi  scorn, 

To  all  imanthorised  and  lewd  complaint. 

Parliament  gives  me  its  liberty  of  speech  ; 

Therefore,  I  thank  it,  and  would  thus  reply : — 

I  donbt  not  of  its  firm  support  to  me. 

Or  any  one,  wliose  power  it  makes  supreme. 

for  England's  good,  since  law  lives  but  in  office, 

And  did  I  think  it  meet  I  wore  this  crown — 

Tliongh  Parliament  and  army  were  opposed, 

Yet  with  such  special  proofs  of  providence, 

As  with  an  angel's  foot  have  kept  my  steps, 

Guarding  my  li^  against  tan  thousand  deaths 

Aimed  at  all  sides — ^what  should  I  lear  from  dif  ereooe 

That  to  o*ercome  me  must  o'ereome  t^e  Heavens  P 

Therefore,  I  fear  not  though  a  world  oppose, 

"  'Fleet.  Where  vrill  this  end  P 

"  Des.  Hficnows  not  yet  himself. 

**  Croh.  Am  I  ambitious  P — O,  Heaven  bear  witness  I 
How  oft  Pre  wish'd  that  I  had  died  a  buy, 
And  gone  with  my  green  thoughts  of  flowers  and  hirds^ 
A  playing  cherub  to  Elysian  fields ; 
Bat  I  grew  up  apcurs'd  to  be  a  man, 
And  feel  the  woes  of  slaves  that  suffer  tyrants. 
Then  did  I  think  what  cause,  what  remedy 
Was  there  for  this — alas  !  I  saw  noi^fi  then 
And  longed  to  'scape  into  the  wilderness ; 
There  to  live  free  and  uot  be  twied  far  thought, 
Or  pined  to  death  for  honest  speech  like  Elliott — 
Porgive  the  tear  I  pay  his  memory. 
But,  you  all  know,  bow  I  wfw  barred  from  flight. 
And  forced  per  fbma  to  fight  with  wrong  and  outrage, 
Till  right  was  conqueror  and  England  ranaomed. 
But,  oh !  the  blood  and  tejura  our  freedom  cust  j 
Sharp  remedy  for  lingering  life's  disea^i^. 
I  fought  my  country's  battles  and  my  God's  j 
And  think  you,  I,  the  foremost  in  the  fieUi, 
And  loud  as  war  in  peace,  'gainst  secret  foes — 
I  your  Gustave — ^youf  great  deliverer-r- 
The  guardian  of  your  iu&nt  libertiesT— 
Custodier !  conservator !  constable  I 
Deserve  to  be  your  King  P — it  may  not  be ! 
Ten  years  ago,  perhi^  ;  b^t  i)QW,  pot  now  \ 
For  I  could  caJl  on  death  to  give  me  rest 
And  never  know  this  world  of  evil  more. 

"Bes.  Greater  art  thou  than  aoy  vulgar  )(ing, 

"  Fleet.  Our  lord  Protector  still  I 

"  Fal.  Will  you  refuse  the  offer'd  gift  of  England, 
That  prays  you  to  accept  it  P     0  I  be  our  kipg ! 
What  are  you  now  P — aoonmlous !  uonam'd ! 
What  can  we  call  you  P 

"  Chom.  E'en  wlmt  you  wiU — a  worm  1 — no  mora. 

"Fal.  Nay  then,  we*U  'stablish  you  as  more  tliauklug, 
And  all  the  people  shelter  'neath  your  wing.  lEpsiuii. 

"  Crom.  'Tis  done — ^I've  lost  a  name  in  history — 
A  sound  to  fill  the  loudest  breath  of  fame. 
My  last  of  victories  hath  vanquished  me ! 
Charles,  thou  art  now  revenged !  rest  thee  in  peace ! 
The  crown  thirt  made  thee  king,  I  have  refused ; 
Thy  son  will  lake  it  when  'tis  offered  him. 
Farewell  the  dynasty  of  CromwpU's  line  ! 
What  means  this  hurrying  of  my  senses  in  me  P 
They  make  my  braii»  a  whirling  battle-field. 
How  rings  the  noise  of  conflict  in  mine  ears  ! 
Chaos  is  here — ^mine  eyes  are  filled  with  sights. 
Oil,  all  my  life  crowds,  in  confusion,  heap'd 
A  funeral  pile,  that  mine  own  soul  consumes.  [Falh. 

"  Fleet.  The  Genersl  swoons ! — call  in  some  speedy  help ! 
*Tis  the  revulsion  of  o'erwrought  emotioB. 

**  Enter  I^u)!  Ckomwell,  Eichard,  Hugh,  ^c. 

"  Lady  C.  Oh,  ray  poor  husband !  he's  killed !  he's  dead ! 
Alas!  I  ever  fear'd  this  end  to  all. 

"Rich.  Father!  dejir father,  speak! 

"  Cbou.  Calm,  pe^ce !  thou  mirror  of  Heaven's  face  on  eaf  th ! 
Do  I  at  hist  behold  thee  P     0,  my  souli 
See  thou  thine  imagP  in  that  glonpus  glass ! 
Give  me  my  sword  to  lean  on,     Yet  a  littlpT— 
Son»  forfeit  vnpir^  and  sepore  awe^  riitue — 


'Tis  worth  all  worhkrrrof  power  to  puefaaae  Sow^^ 

"  Fleet.  Live,  father  !  reign ! 

*^  Crom.  Ireland  will  but  remember  ine  for  evil  \ 
Scotland  rccal  tlie  Stuart  back, 
And  England  &11 — spent  with  her  o'erstrung  strength  ; 
Govern'd  by  fools  and  children,  as  of  yore. 

''  Flekt.  Nay,  mune  us  yovr  aocpessor. 

"  Croh.  He  lives  not  I— 
Tell  me,  good  friend  I  can  an  elected  one 
}^tT  fall  to  reprobation  P 

"  Hugh.  No, — he  is  sure  predestinate  to  gra«. 

*^  CiioM.  Then  I  am  safb,  for  I  was  chosen  onca 

''Enter  Officer. 

"  Oty.  a  sudden  tempest,  warring  with  the  vnnds^ 
Takes  taU  trees  by  the  tops  and  palU  them  up 
As  they  were  weeds — lays  flat  our  spires  and  steeples — 
Spina  ships,  like  schoolboys'  tops,  upon  the  soa — 
Whirls  earth  itself  aloft  in  mingled  air. 
The  sky,  with  lightning,  momently  explodes, 
And  all  the  globe  is  lill'd  with  fUshing  flames. 
Thunder,  with  his  artillery,  peal  on  peal, 
Eoars  east,  and  west,  and  north,  and  south  at  once, 
Making  the  clouds  aflHghted  scud  the  sky, 
Whose  leaden  dstern  pours  down  such  a  flood, 
It  seems  another  deluge  drowns  the  earth  ! 
The  sun  hath  fled — but  in  his  place,  one  star 
Blazed  comet-like — abiiost  in  size  a  sun, 
Then  all  at  once  vanisli'd  into  mid  heaven. 

"  Cbom.  That  star  was  mine ! — 0  soul  \  soar  to  tb^  hoae; 
There  shine  serene  above  the  storms  of  tune. 
I've  lived  in  tempest  and  in  tempest  die. 
Watcliings  have  worn  me  out — a  little  fever, 
More  potent  than  mnJiccaant  armies,  kills  me. 
There  falls  my  sword,  and  drops  my  unnerv'd  arm : 
Now  Ironsides !  thou  art  once  more  an  infiwit, — 
Yea,  I'm  a  wither'd  leaf,  that  with  a  breath 
Parts  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  drops  to  earth. 
Death's  arrow  quivers  in  my  shatter'd  brain. 
What  bleeding  head  is  that  ? — the  king's — hush ! — hush  ! — 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — Ay,  thou  canst  smile — 
And  wilt  accuse  in  turn. — Oh  pardon  me,  Q  Q<jd ! 
'Twas  for  my  country — 'twas  for  Thee — Oh !  Oh  !  [JOmi. 

"  Fleet.  There  fled  the  grejitest  spirit  on  tlic  earth ; 
England,  saved  by  his  arm,  with  him  will  die^ 
And  buried  in  one  grave  with  Cromwell  lie.  [EjkviU, 

In  some  respects  we  scarcely  think  that  the  author  does 
justice  to  the  character  of  Cromwell. 

HowitCt  Hall  and  SamUu    %  volsf  pof^  Bvo.    lA>iidQ|i : 

Cdburn. 

W^E  cannot  remember  any  Christuuu^-tide  sp  ^wtitnte  si 
literary  entertainment  aa  the  present.  Little  or  nfitluiiy  that 
is  either  wise,  witty,  humoFons,  or  even  novel,  hat  yet  ap- 
peared. The  Row  would  seem  to  be  either  woriiing  only 
hall-time,  or  to  have  shut  ^p  shop,  and  gpne  out  of  towq  fo^ 
the  holidays,  w»iiii)g  for  tjie  revival  of  "  the  traderwind."  |i| 
this  remarkable  dearth,  the  eontribuiiouB  of  so  old  a  &voonte 
as  ]^£r.  Howitt  to  the  slender  stock  of  the  fireside  amuse- 
ment, which  refines  the  taste,  and  ameliorates  the  sooial 
and  kindly  a£fe(^ions  which  it  oalls  into  play,  becpm9 
doubly  welooma.  He  may  not,  by  his  sipw  peffistnuoee, 
have  added  much  to  his  own  laurels,  but  he  has  fxttsider* 
ably  added  to  the  sum  of  harmless  pleasure  \  fbr  m  these 
fresh  scenes  and  characters  from  country  life,  he  has 
efTectively  est^mdwi  his  delights  '*  Book  of  t^e  Seasons," 
and  given  a  new  cimpter  to  the  ^  Bnrfd  Li£»  of  Jtnglaad." 

This  is  a  field  of  which  Mr.  Howitt  at  present  holds 
nearly  undisputed  possession  and  mastery,  and  it  is  one 
which,  "  while  vFOods  grow,  and  waters  run,"  will,  when 
displayed  with  competent  knowledge  and  geniaj  gwHo^  Bove?: 
fail  to  ch^vrm  a  very  large  class  of  readejrs-^hose  to  whom 
the  <<  Nooks^*  and  Bye-ways  of  Bural  £n^nd  4re  eompsra- 
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lively  an  mikoewa  iaii4^-HMt  leis  Hkm  the  faapiMer  indi- 
viduab  to  whom  these  picturesque  seclusions,  with  their 
lingering  old-world  manners,  nsages,  and  quaint  characters, 
are  endeared  by  the  memories  and  associations  of  childhood 
and  youth.  To  tlie  town-bred  ehuss,  however,  works  of  this 
description  are  by  fiur  the  most  usefaL  They  are  like  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  lauguage,  whlub,  to  tlie  rural  population, 
in  a  mother-tongue*  These  sketches-descriptive,  dramatic, 
picturesque,  and  not  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  poetry — ^iiave 
the  Additional  merit  of  fcnrming  a  &ithful  and  graphic  re- 
cord of  times  and  manner*  that,  within  the  last  fifty  yc»ars, 
hiive  changed  and  di6ai)peared  with  a  Momentum,  the  accele- 
rating force  of  which  it  in  impossible  to  calculate.  **  Wliere 
is  the  world  into  which  this  lady  was  born  ?"  eiehumad 
Johnson,  after — towards  the  elose  of  the  last  oentury--<^see^ 
ing  and  admiring  the  venerable  Countess  of  Eglinton ;  but 
in  our  time,  a  man  of  barely  middle  ige  may,  with  equal 
pertinence,  ask — **  where  is  the  world  into  which  I  was 
bom  ?*'  The  English  commercial  and  scientiiic  revolution  has 
rapidly  effeoted  ^  gveat  a  social  ohange,  and  left  as  marked 
traces  of  ita  progress  as  the  French  political  revolution  { 
and  in  a  century  or  two,  readers  will  turn  as  eagerly  to  the 
pages  of  Howitt,  to  Cobbett's  <*  Jkral  Bides,"  or  Bobert 
Chambers'  <*  Traditions,"  to  see  the  way  of  life  of  their 
ancestors,  as  wa  now  do  to  those  of  the  laborious  and  ili- 
re(|aited  Stowe. 

One  gnuvl  feature  of  this  stupendous  tranaltion  is 
depicted  by  Mr.  Howitt  in  his  story  of  **  Sampson  Hoi^ 
and  his  man  Joe  Ling."  It  is  the  picture  of  that  change 
which  has  converted  so  many  of  the  small  possessions  of 
the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  England,  and  of  the  ♦*  crofters" 
and  "  portioners"  of  Lowland  Scotland,  into  the  highly- 
improved  Urge  estates,  the  deer-parka  and  polii^ies,  of  the 
upstart  men  of  wealth  ;  the  Gbvernment-contraetors  during 
the  war  ;  the  nabobs,  loan-jobberR,  and  those  suddenly  en- 
riched by  the  rapid  extension  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. It  has,  however,  pleased  Mr.  Howitt,  as  a  philosopher 
moralising  on  these  mighty  ohanges,  to  look  but  to  one 
side  of  the  shield  ;  or  perhaps  a  one-sided  view  best  snited 
the  artistic  design  of  representing  the  evils  only  of  the 
sor-ial  revolution  which  he  deprecates.  And  beyond  a  doubt, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fictionist  and  the  poet,  the  once-smiling 
and  now  ruined  '*  Sweet  Aubnms"  were  mueh  bvelier  and 
more  endearing  ejects  in  tbemselvea  ilian  the  modern 
wide  plantation  and  ornamented  park ;  or  even  than  the 
broad  agricultural  field,  where  two  heads  of  grain  are  now 
raised  instead  of  one.  Small  independent  hoUings,  and 
numerooa  small  proprietors,  appear  to  be  coming  again 
somewhat  into  favour,  not  only  with  the  poettf,  but  with  a 
new  order  of  political  economists,  who  think  lightly  of  the 
two  heads  of  grain  instead  of  one,  unless  the  pains  be- 
stowed vpon  their  cnltmne,  and  the  resulta  of  this  care  tend 
to  iacreaea  and  difibse  human  happiness  at  least  as  largely 
as  hmdlords'  rents.  In  the  hitroduction  to  the  tide  of 
**  Sampson  Hooks,"  who  by  hook-and-crook  clutched  the 
land  whioh  had  onoe  maintained  the  population  of  a  whole 
village  into  his  ferms  and  park,  wa  find  a  faithful  and 
vivid  description  of  the  ancient  hamlet  and  village  common, 
and  also  of  their  modem  monopolisers,     it  is  truly  said 

"That  poawsfiioa  of  small  portioas  of  land  by  the  peQ}ile,  which 
sow  so  atrikiai^'  lUstiBgiusheB  the  people  of  the  CtmtinaLt  from 
those  of  EaglaLd — which  laakn,  iodaed,  poverty  so  diSaeat  a 
thing  there  and  here — wodd  seem  at  one  tJnie  to  luive  beea  ahaoet 
w  general  here  as  anywhere.  Jf  we  still  go  into  really  old-feshioned 
flistriali — ^into  thosewhidii  the  nodepi  chaoges  liavc  not  yet  reached, 
whmt  tiMfe  ass  no  m$aaSfg^um9r^4aio  th^  obecuii  imd  toUdly 


agricnltaral  iiooka-->wa  see  evideneea  of  a  most  ^asiea^  or^  of 

things." 

But  we  pass  the  description  of  the  external  features  of 
these  old  picturesque  hamlets,  which  had  much  more  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  painter  and  the  poet  than  the  econo- 
mist or  the  schoolmaster,  to  come  at  the  period  when, 
after  the  slumber  of  centuries,  small  ferms  and  village  com- 
mons, held  by  the  yeomen  proprietors  since  the  Conquest  or 
before  it,  began  to  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

"  After  the  French  Kevolation  broko  out,  and  the  flames  of  war 
spread  all  oyer  Europe,  ihen,  liow  did  this  system  prog^rese  at  home ! 
Every  inch  of  land  became  a  liunp  of  goU  Forests  and  wastes  were 
inclosed,  but  went  only  to  the  rich.  The  selftsk  absurdity  by  whioh 
Uie  rich  managed  to  claim  every  inch  of  waete  hmdf  oa  the  pJaa 
that  it  had  been  held  by  feudal  tenure  irom  iha  days  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  therefore  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  came 
richly  into  play;  as  if  by  their  pieces  of  parchment  these  men  could 
josdy  hold  in  fee  all  England ;  aa  if  they  had  not  by  ages  of  neglect 
and  non-ocenpation,  forfeited  every  pretended  Uitk  that  they  tmat 
ought  have  had  to  wastes  that  had  never  been  ploughed  or  delved 
since  the  days  of  Adam.  Bat  this  was  recognised  by  the  rich  as  law 
for  the  rich :  and  '  unto  him  that  had  was  given,  and  from  him  tba^ 
liad  not  was  taken  away  even  that  which  he  had' — the  costom  of 
taraing  his  e&w  aad  his  geese  upea  the  waste. 

*<  Well  t  it  had  beea  toleraUe  had  the  vmAid  stopped  hen  { 
but  it  did  not.  Such  was  the  value  of  laud,  and  sudi  the  uaa^ 
bers  who  had  made  money  by  trade,  by  manui^tures,  ^  govern- 
mcut  contracts,  &<:.,  that  the  pressure  on  the  small  proprietors 
became  like  an  over^vhelming  flood,  and  in  a  great  measnre  swept 
them  from  the  fece  of  the  earth ;  and  English  poverty  became 
what  we  see  it  now — the  most  frightful  poverty  m  evsteaos. 
The  poverty  of  tiie  Continent  is  the  poverty  of  men  who  have  all 
their  little  portions  of  hmd  and  nothing  more.  They,  and  theirs, 
by  industry,  can,  with  frugahty,  live  on  this  land.  It  is  a  con- 
stant support — a  eonstaat  sheet-anchor;  and  though  they  have 
poperfjf  they  have  uefew.  That  horrible  oondition  ^i  total  des- 
titution, of  total  ^paudenee  on  the  employoMmt  by  others — ^the 
total  dependence  on  the  ktbour  of  their  hands — ^wbiah,  when 
that  employment  is  not  given,  drops  them  at  once  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  pauperism,  and  makes  the  lives  of  millions  one 
great  heaft-adie — one  great  agony  of  the  vultores  of  w^^wMfy 
and  micerimnijf  gnawing  at  their  vitnis — is  only  known  ia  the 
midst  of  this  land  of  Inxuiy  and  nnexampled  wealth. 

*'  With  what  monstrous  strides  has  this  gwat  English  revolu- 
tion stalked  on  since  the  impulse  of  the  French  revolutiop,  which 
gave  a  tenfold  life  to  our  manufectoring  and  to  all  sorts  of  jobbing 
aad  speculation. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

**  The  little  proprietois  were  like  the  ancient  Danites,  men  who 
had  lived  on  with  much  ease  and  little  knowledge.  They  knew 
little  of  the  arts  of  life,  they  knew  little  of  lawyers,  and 
of  mortgages,  and  fbredoeings.  What  Uttle  town  is  there 
yet,  of  four  or  Ave  thppaaad  inholntaota,  which  does  not  atiU 
possess  its  people  who  can  remember  when  it  oo«}d  main- 
tain but  one  lawyer,  and  who,  by-the-bye,  was  baif-starv^P  But 
tlie  moment  there  came  another,  both  flourished,  and  now  there  is 
a  perfect  swarm.  There  needs  no  other  evidence  of  rapid  change 
tA  property,  by  feir  and  Ibul  auaas,  Iqr  one  tlung  and  aaother,  aad 
nothing  more  than  the  growing  pride  tad  but  of  aocowiJalaon  aad 
rascality  of  the  age  has  effected. 

*  *  *  * 

**  Of  all  the  new-fengled  introductions,  none  has  been  so  sweep- 
ing as  that  frightfhl  legerdemain  by  whieh  the  old  cottages  have 
vaaislied — whole  hamleta  of  them— to  make  room  for  lolitaiy 
ponds  and  parks,  and  long,  wiadiji^  carriage  approaehes  tp  then, 
by  which  the  common  and  the  very  village  green  have  been  swal- 
lowed up ;  by  which  all  the  old  hedges  of  a  thousand  years  have 
been  stubbed  up— the  old  trees  hurled  down,  and  great  gay  booses 
have  risen,  where  oaee  a  eeore  of  thetehed  cottages  covered  as 
many  contented  faindies.  fiome  of  the  acts  by  which  this  laying  of 
field  to  field  and  house  to  house  have  been  managed,  wa  may  traee 
in  the  story  of  Sampson  Hooks  and  his  man  Joe  Liog." 

Though  Mr.  &mipson  Hooks  tm!:j  he  m  c:(tKoia  in- 
stance, or  a  caricature  of  his  gtmiM^  the  story  is  ai^  instruc- 
tive one,  Foetio  justice  is  executed  upon  hiPt  but  thiB 
viilagers  had  not  t^  1^  \^  lea^  hi«  ctpft  and  pottagv? 
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all  hold  of  tbe  soil,  and  right  of  commonty,  in  pbice  where  in 
sloth  and  indolence,  yery  bad  agriculturists,  but  tolerably 
happy  and  perfectly  contented  men  or  boors,  they  liad  lived 
on  for  countless  generations.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
specimens  of  these  antiquated  clusters  of  small  proprietors 
inay  still  be  found  about  Melrose,  and  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  of  Gattonside  and  Damick,  where  the  descendants 
of  the  Abbey  vassals  till  very  recently  held  each  his  little 
estate  or  /«« — a  small  farm  or  croft — and  where  so  many 
minute  enclosures,  wild  hedges,  groups  of  old  trees  and  gar- 
dens, and  sunny  orchards,  still  remain  as  to  give  an  air  of 
softness  and  amenity  to  this  locality,  which  is  entirely 
wanting  to  the  more  highly-cultivated  parts  of  the  much  more 
rich  neighbouring  agricultural  country,  where  every  inch  of 
surface  is  turned  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  immensely 
increased  value  of  land  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
tempted  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Abbey  feuars  to 
sell  their  holdings,  which  are  now  often  thrown  into  the 
neighbouring  estates  ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that 
high  cultivation  and  minute  economy  are  quite  as  compa- 
tible with  very  small  fiu*m8,  as  undeniably  are  the  social 
charm,  and  the  cheerfubiess  and  beauty  which  they  difiuse 
over  the  face  of  a  country. 

All  the  stories  and  sketches  of  the  volumes  before  us  do 
not,  however,  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  '<  Halls  and  Ham- 
lets" as  Squire  Hooks  and  his  **  Man."  Some  dispky 
merely  an  eccentric  humour,  or  point  of  character  found 
in  rural  life,  as  "  Jockey  Bawes,"  or  "  Johnny  Darbyshire," 
and  other  sketches  are  mere  commonplace  little  tales,  of  no 
especial  mark  or  likelihood.  Indeed,  the  first  volume — and 
the  intelligence  will,  we  are  sure,  be  welcome  to  many  of 
our  readers — consists  of  a  continuous  storj|"  The  Yorkshire 
Family,"  which,  in  a  larger  type,  and  with  a  wider  margin, 
and  trifling  addition,  might  have  made  a  very  fair  three- 
volume  book  for  the  circuh&ting  libraries.  If  neither  so 
fluent,  nor  airily  graceful  as  our  popular  romance  writers, 
Mr.  Howitt,  though  fiction  is  not  his  forte,  is  not  without 
merit  as  a  novelist,  though  most  successful  when  verging 
upon  the  field  on  which  he  has  been  used  to  expatiate  in 
description  of  rustic  characters  and  rural  scenery.  "  The 
Yorkshire  Family,*'  besides  its  more  romantic  delinea- 
tions of  high  honour,  and  true  and  faithftil  love,  insinuates 
a  sound  moral  lesson  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  It  has 
of  late  been  said  that  English  and  Irish  spendthrifts  and 
unfortunates  may  quite  as  creditably,  and  more  efficiently, 
retrench  at  home  as  at  Boulogne,  Tours,  or  Brussels  ;  and 
here  we  learn,  from  an  admirable  example,  that  the  younger 
sons  of  embarrassed  landowners  may  as  respectably  and 
more  profitably  commence  a  course  of  industrious  enterprise 
on  the  half-cultivated  family  estates  in  Yorkshire,  as  on  the 
Canadian  Lakes,  or  in  the  Australian  bush.  A  flour-ipill,  at 
erecting  which  they  bravely  laboured  with  their  own  hands, 
gave  the  two  younger  sons  of  Squire  Welstead  the  means  of 
completing  their  education  at  the  University,  without 
farther  embarrassing  their  generous,  but  improvident 
parent,  or  accepting  that  assistance  from  friends  which 
must  have  lessened  their  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  Anxiety  and  discontent  had  secretly  corroded 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  as  they  grew  up  and  became 
sensible  of  their  position — that  too  common  one  of  educated, 
well-bom,  and  accomplished  gentlemen,  without  fortune  or 
profession,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  either.  But  a  manly 
resolution  once  taken,  and  their  good-natured  father's  consent 
obtained,  evei7  difiicnity  vanished.  Though  at  first  shy  of 
handling  tools,  to  swing  the  axe,  and  drive  the  wedge  or  the 


saw,  soon  became  as  great  a  pleasore  to  the  giOani  youths  as 
following  the  hounds  or  throwing  the  angling-rod.  They  be- 
came enthusiasts  in  labour,  and  blistered  hands  and 
fatigued  limbs  were  soon  no  more  regarded  than  if  they  had 
come  from  rowing  a  pleasure-boat,  or  traversing  a  Highland 
moor  after  game  ;  and  '*  often  after  a  hard  day  of  sawing 
or  timber-carrying  in  the  solitary  woodlands,^  they  would 
appear  at  some  gay  party  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  and  dance  till  morning."  It  is  really  a 
pity,  while  poverty  presses  upon  the  rich,  that  useful 
labour  in  gentlemen  should  not  be  considered  quite 
as  genUel  as  exertions  which  are  as  fatiguing,  though 
consecrated  by  the  name  of  noble  pastimes  or  invigor- 
ating exercise.  One  must  feel  fully  deeper  respect  for  that 
noble  Marquis,  who,  with  bared  arms,  worked  manfully  m 
wet  clay,  and  in  tending  baking-kibs  until  he  had  perfected 
the  formation  of  draining  tiles,  as  for  the  young  enthusiast 
who  sought  to  regenerate  the  operatives  of  the  fiictories,  by 
the  **  great  fact*'  of  the  scion  of  a  ducal-house  condescending 
to  share  their  out-door  sports.  In  Mr.  Hewitt's  romance  the 
manly  young  heroes  meet  their  fitting  reward  in  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  their  virtue,  and  true  dignity  of  character, 
by  the  beautiful,  refined,  and  wealthy  sister-heroines,  over 
the  rich  and  titled  suitors  who  sought  their  hands.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  execution  of  the  tale  in  its  quieter  pas- 
sages, we  select  this  portrait  of  the  aunt  by  whom  these 
right-spirited  young  ladies  had  been  brought  up.  MLss 
Jesse  Borringdon 

''Was  a  veiy  sensible,  weU-iuformed  woman,  amiable  and  dis- 
creet. She  was  an  old  maid;  but  one  of  those  old  maids  that 
one  wonders  why  and  how  they  are  so.  She  was  tall,  of  good 
figure,  and  though  no  more  than  fifty,  of  a  fresh  and  most  agreo- 
able  conntenanoe.  For  her  ago  she  was  handsome;  and  must 
have  been,  and  was  nnivemlly  said,  in  her  youth  to  have  been 
quite  handsome;  yet  agreeable,  good-looking,  extremely  pleasant 
in  disposition,  and  tolerably  rich,  no  one  could  recollect  that  she 
had  had  ofiers,  or  had  refused  offers,  or  had  suffered  from  any  fiuth- 
lessness  or  disappointment  in  love  matters.  It  was  strange,  and 
yet  we  see  no  unfrequent  instances  of  these  strange  cases  in  life. 
Whether  she  was  so  conscientiously  tender  of  other  people*s  feel- 
ings that  she  never  had  divulged  to  any  mortal  affectionate  over- 
tures that  she  had  received,  or  however  it  was,  no  one  could  re- 
collect her  boasting  of  any  such  refusal,  or  of  her  making  asser- 
tions that  she  never  meant  to  many. 

"  She  had  dropped,  as  it  were,  quietly  and  naturally  into  her 
present  mode  of  life.  She  had  a  good  house,  was  fond  of  good, 
and  particularly  intellectual,  society ;  was  always  smiling  and  kind, 
as  if  so  perfectly  at  unison  with  herself,  and  not  merely  content, 
but  happy  in  the  peaceful  course  that  she  was  pursuing  along 
the  path  of  life.  Her  house  always  had  an  air  of  elegant  and 
plotting  quiet  about  it.  Though  she  had  many  acquaintances, 
they  fell  in  individually,  or  in  little  social  groups,  so  naturally  that 
you  never  found  anything  that  you  could  by  any  means  caU  dis- 
sipation there.  It  was  only  once  or  twice  in  a  year  that  she  gave 
one  of  those  great  parties  which  she  was  holding  when  her 
brother's  fiunily  arrived  from  India,  and  which  she  called  paying 
off  her  small  debts ;  dearing  the  atmosphere  of  the  clouds  of  re- 
turned invitations  that  had  accumulated  there.  Charles  Welstead, 
often,  when  he  called  in  an  evening,  found  her  alone,  or  with  a 
single  female  friend ;  and  then  they  had  a  deal  to  discuss  of  books 
and^wssing  matters  of  interest,  that  were  very  deligfatful  to  him 
who  passed  so  much  time  in  the  sober  company  of  his  professional 
volumes  ;  or  he  read  to  her  some  work  of  tbe  day. 

"  Miss  Jesse  was  as  cahn  and  full  of  a  sweet  r^ose  as  her 
house.  It  was,  in  fsct,  the  soul  that  diffused  its  character  over 
her  abode.  She  seemed  never  to  be  troubled  with  the  stormy 
passions  that  agitated  other  people.  Shocked  she  could  be,  and 
quietly  astonished  at  people,  things,  and  opinions,  and  conld  from 
such  shrink,  as  it  were,  silently,  and  almost  unobaervedly,  into 
herself;  but  she  seldom,  if  ever,  dealt  in  violent  qiithets  against 
them,  or  took  violent  antipathies  or  resentments.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  strongly  diawn  to  excellent  people,  and  sympa- 
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thised  Tmdiy  with  all  that  wu  going  on  for  the  relief  of  the 
less  &Toiired  classes  of  society,  and  was  the  active  member  of  a 
Tsriety  of  benerolent  associations." 

In  contrast  to  this  picture,  or  as  it4  pendant,  we  shoold 
like  to  take  that  exquisite  person,  ''  Hie  Country  Manhj- 
mekbsTj'*  with  her  conversion  to  Methodism,  and  the  com- 
fort she  found  in  religion.  The  rough  sketch  is  truth  and 
nature  ;  not  verisimilitude  hut  living  reality. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  few  of  the  minor  pieces  have 
already  appeared  in  our  own  and  other  periodicals,"but  the 
far  greater  number  are  original,  and  the  entire  collection  a 
desirable  and  agreeable  addition  to  the  scanty  literary 
entertunment  of  the  season. 

Jl  Jwt  of  Eoney  from  Mount  Hyhla.    By  Leigh  Hunt. 

This  Tolume  is  probably  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  annual  volume ;  and  it  will  not  succeed, 
because  it  is  a  different  kind  of  article  altogether. 

The  Honey  In  the  Jar  is  gathered  from  many  hives.  The 
broadest  Scotch  is  packed  along  with  classio  Greek.  Allan 
Ramsay  and  Virgil  go  together.     ^ 

The  volume  is  a  collection  of  odda  and  aods— sersps  and 
fragments.  All  of  them  have  Leigh  Hunt's  kind  warm- 
heartedness stamped  on  them.  They  have  also  many 
pretty  embellishmenta  and  decorations  befitting  the  sea- 
son. But  they  display  rather  too  much  learning  for  a 
New  Tear's  book.  Nobody  can  read  Greek  under  a  misle- 
toe  bough.  The  letters  are  all  too  crooked  and  crabbed 
for  this  season,  Italian  might  do — beoause,  somehow, 
Italian  Is  altogether  different.  It  has  not  the  same  associa- 
tions of  fiigging  and  hard  work  ;  but  even  Italian  is  pesti- 
ferous on  those  holiday  eves. 

Leigh  Hunt  reoommends  his  own  way  for  the  following 
reasons  :^- 

"  Now,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  present  writer,  for  many 
years  past,  has  been  to  lure  his  readers  into  the  love  of  other 
l^ngnages,  particolarly  of  this  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  It  is  for 
this  reason  he  has  scarcely  ever  quoted  the  most  trivial  expression 
from  any  one  of  them  without  giving  a  version  of  it ;  knowing  well 
how  many  intelligent  men  there  are  who  would  enjoy  the  original 
if  they  knew  it,  fiur  better  than  many  an  accidental  scholar,  and  who 
are  willing  to  have  the  least  (glimpse  of  it  afforded  them.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  *  mankind  will  cease  to  quarrel  with  one 
another  when  they  understand  one  another/  Mr.  Cobden,  in  his 
entertaining  and  instructive  speech  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum, 
has  told  us  bow  he  was  struck  with  this  conviction  during  his 
tour.  But  he  arrived  at  it  before  by  the  intuition  of  a  happy 
nature.  Why,  for  his  own  delight,  does  he  not  make  hiniself 
master  of  a  language  he  so  admires  P  He  is  a  reader  by  the  fire- 
side ;  and  one  hour's  reading  per  diem  would  render  such  a  man 
more  intimate  with  it  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  nine-tenths  of 
its  masters  in  England ;  but  perhaps  he  is  such.  At  all  events  he 
may  have  become  acquainted  with  it  sufficiently  for  eigoyment ; 
as  much,  for  instance,  as  ourselves ;  more  so  if  he  speaks  it;  for 
though  we  read  well  enough  most  of  the  languages  that  we  trans- 
late, we  can  speak  them  no  better  than  just  to  moke  onr  way  through 
Italy  and  France.  We  mention  this  partly  that  we  may  not  seem 
to  know  more  than  we  do,  and  partly  to  encourage  others  to  learn. 
A  litde  hearty  love  is  better  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  than  a 
heap  of  indifferent  knowledge.  We  are  ashamed  to  say,  that  we 
know  leas  of  Greek,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  than  we  did  when 
young,  and  are  obliged  to  look  out  more  words  in  the  dictionary: 
for  to  a  dictionary  we  are  still  forced  to  resort,  though  we  love 
the  bmgnage  next  to  Italian,  and  hold  it  in  higher  admiration. 
But  then  we  know  our  ignorance  better  than  we  did  at  that  time — 
are  more  aware  of  beauties  to  be  ei^oyed,  and  nice  meanings  to 
be  discovered — and  the  consequence  is,  that  whenever  we  nndertake 
to  translate  a  passage  from  Greek,  we  take  our  love  on  one  side  of 
us,  and  onr  dictionary  on  the  other ;  and  before  we  set  about  it, 
make  a  point  of  sifting  every  possible  meaning,  and  root  of  mean- 
iog,  not  ezoq>tiiig  those  in  words  the  most  fiuoiliar  to  us,  in  order 


that  not  an  atom  of  the  writet^s  intention  nay  be  missed.  We  do 
not  say,  of  course,  that  we  always  succeed  in  detecting  it ;  but  it 
is  not  for  want  of  painstaking. 

'  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain.' 
"  Now,  by  a  like  respect  for  the  good  old  maxim, '  slow  and  sure,' 
and  by  dint  of  doing  a  little,  or  even  a  very  little  every  day,  there 
is  no  lover  of  poetry  and  beanty  who,  in  the  conrse  of  a  few 
months,  might  not  be  as  deep  as  a  bee  in  some  of  the  sweetest 
flowers  in  other  languages ;  and  it  is  for  readers  of  this  sort  that 
we  have  not  only  translated  aad  commented  on  Greek  and  other 
passages  in  the  book  before  us,  but  in  some  instances  given  inti- 
mations of  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  studied  them; — ^being 
anxious  to  allure  to  the  study  snch  as  can  find  time  for  it,  and  to 
give  some  little  taste  of  their  esquisiteness  to  those  who  eannot. 
For  all  sorts  of  benefits  lie  in  a  knowledge  of  languages,  both  to 
men  out  of  the  world  and  men  in  it ;  all  additions  to  the  stock 
of  profit  and  pleasure — ^to  the  certainty  of  knowing  (as  the  phrase 
is)  *  what  to  be  at,*  on  occasions  where  profitable  information  is  re^ 
quired — of  not  losing  any  advantage,  either  of  rdative  or  positive 
gain — of  growing  superior  to  debasing  fears,  and  to  ignorant  and 
inhuman  assumptions — and,  above  all,  of  assisting  the  great  cause 
of  the  advancement  and  mutual  intercourse  of  all  men,  which 
shall  put  an  end  to  narrow-minded  ideas  of  profit  and  loss,  aad 
open  up  that  mor^,  and  intellfctual,  and  cordial,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial Free  Trade,  without  which  we  should  remain  little  better 
for  ffver  than  a  parcel  of  ill-taught  children,  willing,  if  not  able,  to 
cheat  one  another  in  comers." 

Here  is  a  story  far  more  suitab]^  for  the  tim^ihan  a  lecture 
on  languages, 

**  A  certain  bishop  who  lived  some  hundred  years  ago,  and  who 
was  very  unlike  what  is  reported  of  her  Miyesty's  new  afanoner ; 
also,  very  -nnlike  the  Christian  bishops  of  old,  before  titles  were 
invented  tor  them ;  very  unlike  Fenelon,  too,  who,  nevertheless, 
had  plenty  of  titles  ;  very  unlike  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  was  for 
talking  nothing  but  *  roses  ;*  very  unlike  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  vho 
founded  the  sisterhood  of  Charity ;  very  nnlike  Bundel,  who  '  had 
a  heart,*  and  Berkeley,  who  had  '  every  virtue  under  heaven;*  and 
that  other  exquiote  bishop  (we  blush  to  have  forgotten  his  name) 
who  was  grieved  to  find  that  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  at  his 
banker*s,  when  the  season  had  been  so  bad  for  the  poor ;  this 
highly  unresembling  bishop,  who,  nevertheless,  was  like  too  many 
of  his  brethren — ^that  is  to  say,  in  times  past,  for  (for  there  is  no 
bishop  now,  at  least  in  any  quarter  of  England,  who  is  not  re- 
markable for  meekness,  and  does  not  make  a  point  of  turning  his 
right  cheek  to  be  smitten  the  moment  you  have  smitten  his  left) 
this  unepiscopal,  and  yet  not  impossible  bishop,  we  say,  was  once 
accosted  during  a  severe  Christmas,  by  a  parson- Adams  kind  of  in- 
ferior clergyman,  and  told  a  long  story  of  the  wants  of  certain  poor 
people,  of  whose  cases  his  lordship  was  nnaware.  What  the 
dialogue  vras  which  led  to  the  remark  we  are  about  to  mention, 
the  reporters  of  the  drcnmstancc  do  not  appear  to  have  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  seems  the  representations  growing  stronger  aad 
stronger  on  one  side,  and  the  determination  to  pay  no  attention  to 
them  acquiring  proportionate  vigour  on  the  other,  the  clergyman 
was  moved  to  tell  the  bishop  that  his  lordship  did  not  understand 
his  *  eleven  commandments.* 

" '  Eleven  commandments,*  cried  the  bishop,  '  why,  fellow,  you 
are  drunk.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  eleventh  commandment?  Be- 
part,  or  you  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.*  '  Put  thine  own  pride  and 
cmdty  in  the  stocks,*  retorted  the  good  priest,  angered  beyond  his 
Christian  patience,  and  preparing  to  return  to  the  sufferers  for 
whom  he  had  pleaded  in  vain.  '  I  say  there  are  eleven  command- 
ments— not  ten,  and  that  it  were  well  for  such  flocks  as  yon 
govern  if  it  were  added,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  others  over  the 
tables  in  church.  Does  your  lordship  remember — do  you,  in  £sct, 
know  anything  at  all  of  Him  who  came  on  earth  to  do  good  to  the 
poor  and  woeful,  and  who  said,  *  Behold  I  give  unto  you  a  new 
eommandmeni — Love  one  another.*  '* 

Next,  perhaps,  some  readers  before  they  buy  the  book  may 

want  to  know  how  Leigh  Hunt  treats  Allan  Ramsay  ?    Very 

civilly,  indeed,  they  will  And  in  more  than  one  page  ;  but  we 

take  only  one : — 

**  Allan  Bamsay  is  the  prince  of  the  homely  pastoral  drama. 
Bums  wrote  in  this  dass  of  poetry  at  no  sndi  hmgth  as  Bamsay ; 
but  he  was  pastoral  poetry  itself  in  the  Axgt  of  an  actual  g^rioua 
peasant,  vigorous  as  if  Homer  had  written  him,  and  tender  as 
generous  strength,  or  as  memories  of  the  grave. 
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"  RMMvar  «nd  k«  ]Mi¥t  UlfMd  Seoliud  tor  trer  to  take  pride  in 
its  heather,  and  its  braes«  and  it«  bonny  hTem,  and  be  ashamed  of 
BO  beauty  or  honest  truth,  in  high  estate  or  in  low — an  iacnlculA- 
ble  blessing.  Ramsay,  to  bt  sure,  with  all  his  gcnios,  and  though 
he  wrote  an  entire  and  excellent  drnroatic  pastoral  in  five  le^timate 
acts,  is  but  a  small  part  of  Bums — is  but  a  field  in  a  comer  com- 
pared trith  the  whole  Scots  pastoral  region.  He  has  none  of 
Bums'  pathos ;  none  of  his  grandeur ;  none  of  bis  burnins^  energy  \ 
none  of  his  craving  after  universal  good.  How  univorsnl  is 
Bums !  What  mirth  in  his  cups !  \\''hat  softness  in  his  tears  I 
What  tympathy  in  his  very  satire!  What  manhood  in  every* 
thing !  If  Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  a  loving  and  affecting  Poly- 
phemUB,  could  hate  foreseen  the  verses  on  the  '  Mouse,'  and  tU 
•Daisy  tamed  up  with  the  Plough,'  the  'Tarn  o'  Slianter,'  *0 
Wfllie  BfeM^d  a  Pfeck  O'  Mlut,'  *  Ye  Banlts  nnd  Braes  o'  Bonnie 
Doon,'  &c.  (not  to  mention  a  hundred  dthers  which  have  less  to  do 
with  our  Subject),  tear*  of  admiration  would  have  rushed  into  hii 
«ycs. 

**  Netertheless,  Allan  Kamsay  is  not  only  entitled  to  the  de$ig. 
nation  we  have  givfen  him,  but  in  some  respects  is  the  best  pastoml 
writer  in  the  world.  There  are,  in  truth,  two  sorts  of  genuine 
pastoral— the  high  ideal  of  Fletcher  and  Milton,  which  is  justly  to 
be  considered  the  more  poetical,  and  the  homely  ideal,  as  set  forth 
by  Allan  Ramsay  and  some  of  the  Idyhi  of  Theocritus,  and  which 
gives  as  such  feelings  of  nature  and  passion  as  poetical  rustics  not 
only  can,  but  have  entertained  nrd  elqouently  descrit;ed.  And  we 
think  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd,'  in  some  respects,  the  best  j)aMoral 
that  ever  was  written,  not  because  it  has  anything  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view  to  compare  frfth  FlKcher  and  Milton,  but  because 
there  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  faith  and  more  love  in  it,  and 
because  the  land  of  idealised  trath  which  it  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent, is  delivered  in  a  more  corresponding  and  satisfactory  form 
than  in  any  other  entire  pastoral  drama.  In  foct,  the  '  Gentle 
Shepherd'  has  no  alloy  whatsoever  to  its  pretensions,  suck  m  tluf 
are — no  failure  in  plot,  language,  or  character — nothing  answering 
to  the  coldness  and  irrelevances  of  '  Comus,'  nor  to  the  off^nsiva 
and  untrao  violations  of  decorum  in  the  •  Wanton  Shepherdess'  of 
Fletcher's  pastoral,  and  the  pedantic  and  ostentatious  charity  of  his 
faithful  one.  It  is  a  pure,  healthy,  natural,  and  (of  its  kind) 
perfect  pbni,  spmng  out  of  an  unluxuriant.  but  not  nngenial  soil ; 
not  hong  with  the  beauty  and  fragrance  oltbc  productions  of  the 
higher  regions  of  Pamassus  ;  not  waited  upon  by  spirits  and  en- 
chanted music ;  a  dog-rose  if  yon  will ;  say  rather  a  rose  in  a  cot- 
tage garden,  dabbled  with  the  morning  dew,  and  plucked  by  an 
honest  lover  to  give  to  his  mistress. 

**  Allan  Ramsay's  poem  is  not  only  a  probable  and  pleasing  story, 
containing  charming  pictUrei,  much  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  goo<l 
deal  of  quiet  humour,  but  in  some  rc«»pect8  it  may  he  called  classical, 
if  by  classical  is  meant  ease,  precision,  and  unsuperfluousness  of 
style.  Ramsay's  diction  is  singularly  straight-forward,  seldom  need- 
ing  the  assistance  of  inversions ;  and  he  rarely  says  anything  for 
the  purpose  of  *  filling  up :'  two  freedoms  from  defect  the  reverse 
of  vulgar  and  commonplace ;  nay  the  reverse  of  a  great  deal  of 
what  pretends  to  be  fine  writing,  and  is  received  as  such.  We 
confer  we  never  tire  of  dipping  into  it,  *  on  and  off,'  any  more 
than  into  Hetcher  or  Milton,  or  into  Tlieocritus  himself,  who,  for 
the  union  of  something  higher  with  trae  pastoral,  is  unrivalled  in 
short  pieces. 

•**The  Gentle  Shepherd'  is  not  a  forest  nor  a  mountain-side, 
n6r  Aready  ;  but  it  is  a  field  full  of  daisies,  with  a  brook  in  it,  and 
a  cottage '  at  the  sunny  end ;'  and  this  we  take  to  be  no  meao 
thing  either  in  the  real  or  the  ideal  world.  Our  Jar  of  Honey 
may  well  lie  for  a  few  moments  among  its  heather,  albt-it  filJed 
from  Hybla.  There  are  bees,  *  look  you,'  in  Habbie's  How.  TUeo. 
critnS  and  Allan  shake  hands  over  a  shepherd's  pipe." 

We  hftve  spaoo  for  only  one  short  extract  farther  :*-m 

»  "  If  you  tell  a  Sicilian  that  there  are  no  earthquakes  in  Eng- 
land, he  acknowledges,  of  course,  the  merit  of  their  absence,  but 
smiles  to  think  that  you  can  suppose  it  a  compensation  for  the 
wnt  el  vines  and  otives.  The  Allowing  amusing  conversation 
took  pUee  in  an  inn  between  the  £!iglish  traveller  jnst  mentioned 
and  a  priest  and  his  landlady,  at  Caltgirone.  The  priest, '  after 
many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was  taking,'  says  Mr.  Vaughan, 
•  b^^ged  to  converse  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  England,  which 
the  peo|^  of  these  parta  wen  very  Mxious  to  hear  about,  as  the  op- 
pofcBBif^  of  inqahrlAg  so  seldom  occurred :  vtA  by  the  time  I  had 
dined,  I  ohfentd  a  dOMB  people  eolltetei  round  the  door,  with 
efrei  and  sMuilu  open  to  hei#  the  etaninatkiu 


*■  <  And,  pray  Signor,  is  it  tme  what  we  ire  told,  timt  jot  hart 
no  ohves  in  England  P'* 

"  *  Yes,  perfectly  true.' 

"  '  Cospefto  !  how  so  ?* 

* '  Ccupetttme  rf  said  the  lady. 

"  *  Our  climate  is  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  olive.' 

**  •  But,  then,  Signor,  for  oranges.' 

" '  We  have  no  tirnnsres  neither,' 

« *  Porereffo  P  said  the  landl;^dy,  >^ith  h  t6ttc  Of  Compassion, 
which  is  a  sort  of  fondling  diminutive  for  *  Po^r6*  *  poor  tfrfeS- 
tare,'  or  as  yoa  would  say  lo  yottr  child,  poor  little  fUhiw» 

"  '  But  how  is  that  possible,  Signor  V  said  the  priest.  *  Han 
you  no  fruit  in  your  counti;>-  P' 

'•  *  We  have  very  fine  fruit ;  httt  our  winters  are  sever?,  and 
not  5:enial  enough  fbr  the  orangc-ttec.* 

"  *  That  is  just  what  they  told  itte,'  sftid  the  lady  •  at  Pftlsffto, 
that  England  is  all  snow,  and  a  great  many  stones.' 

**  *  But  then,  Signor,  we  have  heard  what  we  eau  ecawely  hdie ve, 
that  you  have  not  auy  wine.' 

"  *  It  is  perfectly  tnie.  We  have  vines  that  bear  fruit ;  but 
the  san  in  our  climate  is  not  suifiriently  strong,  which  must  be 
boilinrr,  as  it  is  here,  to  produce  any  wine.* 

"  '  Then,  Jesu  Mnria !  how  the  deutHj  do  you  doP' 

"  I  told  Ihem  that,  notwithstanding,  we  got  on  pretty  well:  that 
we  had  some  decent  sort  of  mutton  nnd  very  tolerable-looking  beef : 
that  our  poultry  was  thouj^ht  eatable,  and  onr  bread  pretty  good : 
tliat)  instead  of  wine,  we  had  a  thing  they  call  ale,  whi<^  our 
people  here  and  there  seem  to  relish  exceedingly;  and  that  by  tiie 
help  of  these  articles,  a  good  eotutiMioti,  and  the  blessing  of  God, 
onr  men  were  as  hardy  and  as  loyal  and  btavc,  and  Ottf  women  to 
aqromplished,  and  virtuous,  and  handsome,  ai  any  other  people^  1 
believed,  under  heaven. 

"  '  Besides,  Mr.  Abbatic,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  yon  what  doth  is 
your  coat  of  P' 

"  *  Cospetto  I  it  is  English !'  With  an  air  of  itoportanfce. 

*'  *  And  your  hat  P' 

«  '  Why,  that's  English*' 

** '  And  this  lady's  guwn,  and  her  bonnet  and  ribbons P' 

"  *  Why,  tliey  are  English.* 

"  *  All  English.  Then  you  sec  how  it  is :  We  fecftd  you  in  n- 
change  for  what  we  don't  grow  half  the  eomforts  and  eoAvenieDces 
you  enjoy  iu  your  island.  Besides,  pandrona  mm  ff&niik  {mj 
agreeable  landlady),  we  can  never  re<?ret  that  we  don't  grow  these 
articles,  since  it  ensures  us  an  intercourse  with  a  nation  ve 
esteem !' 

•' '  Firar  (long  life  to  yon,)  said  the  landlady-,  and  *  Srm»r 
said  the  priest;  and  between  britvo  nnd  riva,  the  best  friends  id  the 
world,  I  escaped  to  my  lettlga  (Utter.)" J 

We  wish  Mr.  Hunt's  Jar  may  reaoh  a  twenty-MTOhth  edi- 
tion like  some  of  Mr.  Dickens's ;  but  we  should  be  afraid  to 
hazard  anything  On  more  than  nineteen. 

We  have  some  few  more  Christmas  books  yet  to  notice. 

The  Drawing-Boom  Taik-Book^  edited  by  Mfs.  S.  C. 
Hall — London,  Gt,  Virtue — in  title  yerjr  nearly  reetftobles 
the  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book,  but  is  lens  gorgeous,  less 
expensive,  and  more  varied  in  its  literature,  which  has,  in 
one  or  two  passages,  a  tiuge — perhaps  undesignedly  >— of  the 
Jacobite  or  Puseyite  principles,  ao  obviously  eidiibited  by 
ilrs.  Norton.  The  designs  and  engraviti^s  are  not  eqnal 
to  those  of  the  Scrap-Book,  the  literature  is  better,  and  the 
price  we  believe  to  be  less*  We  copy  the  following  eulo- 
gium  on  paintings,  engravings,  and  picture  galkriee  from 
the  article  attached  to  an  engraving  of  Titian  iti  his  Studio : 

'*  How  impossible  it  is  to  look  npon  a  picture  without  beiog 
carried  to  the  scene  it  represents.  Whether  perfect  or  otherwise, 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  always  suggestive  ;  e\'ery  painting  that  we 
hang  upon  our  walls — every  engraving  we  turn  over  in  our 
poll  folios — may  be  the  parent  of  ideas,  the  record  of  events,  or  in- 
troduction to  foreign  Uuds.     We  drink  in  their  inibrmation,  we 

-II'  11  11—1   ■  ■■!     ■nnai"  TifcTiitM.i      1   —    ~ 

**  *  Olives  sari  bread  form  the  prinoipsl  part  of  tlM  food  O^tbe  lower 
classes  in  Sicily,  a.itl  oil  is  a  ueoMi^arjr  or  lilA. 
*•  t  Almorif  equivalent  to  *  sounds*  or  *  gadzjoks.' ' 
**  t  Vi€W  Of  Italy,"  OS  supra,  p.  btxlv . 
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adopt  their  'tboBgiLW  aitd  if  v»  w  sot  tik«  wia«  or  tbe  better 
for  aeqaaintance  with  pictures,  wc  must  be  duB  indeed.  X  hope 
for  the  time  when  every  householder  will  have  hi«  pictures — not 
in  hng  eorridors  »nd  stately  chaabers,  bat  as  ikimliir  friettds ;  not 
bectnse  of  tbeir  mamitdt  hat  tkcit  atonJ  woitii.  I  knov  that 
peraons  oC  nnall  meaua  eesMot  place  upon  their  veUa  exampUa  of 
the  old  or  modem  masters;  bat  all  such  are  now  so  freely 
transkUed  for  public  use  by  the  en^raver^s  skill,  and  framing  is  so 
cheap,  that  the;;  have  beeome  the  kast  expeoalve  Inxiuies  wheiein 
we  can  indulge. 

"  What  thoQ^hta  ariae  as  we  turn  over  a  volume  of  the  least 
ostentations  engravings !  'the  miniature  landscape,  bringing  the 
far  away  oooatry,  that  we  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  meaae  to 
viat,  beneath  the  light  of  our  evening  hunp  I  What  do  we  not 
owe  to  Eobert's  Holy  Land  ?  How  ^Ul,  and  sUent,  and  real,  is  the 
engraving  from  one  of  Muller^s  pictures  of  *  Prayer  in  the  Desert.' 
How  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  those  brave,  wild  men  in 
their  act  of  prostration !     Although 

'  No  eorfew  tolls  tlie  knell  of  paiiing  day/ 
to  ftoea  <nttB|iread  atnda,  the  ftoHng  of  devotioB  haa  bowed  them 
in  petition  or  thanksgiving  to  their  God,  even  vrith  aa  denront 
thoo^  not  aa  ealightdned  a  spirit  ae  that  of  the  **  Mfttiei^  who, 
hsni^  taken  donm 

'Tbebigha'BUda,' 

removes  kia  bomieil,  and  eaUs  upon  his  fiumly  to  eaD  wpon  their 
Maker! 

**  Historical  sslijeets,  as  they  are  termed,  are  of  eieee£ag  valne, 
in  XBqnresaing  faeta  upon  the  monory  of  the  yeang  or  anedncated. 
DvtBg  the  last  exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall  on  one  of  the 
'  free  days,*  when  It  was  delightfU  to  see  '  the  pec^la*  partaking 
of  the  fhll  banquet  iAiey  vrere  permitted  to  eajoy,  one  man  was 
heard  to  say  to  another, '  Wont  I  buy  a  history  of  England  and 
know  the  rigfiia  of  them  all  ? '  Aa  old  vreaum  stood  opposite 
PaUm's  *  Christ  hearing  his  Cross'  nntil  team  rolled  down  her 
cheeks:  'I  often  read  about  it,*  sha  eaelaimed,  'hut  I  never 
thought  I  abovid  sea  it!'  And  they  teQ  of  a  noted  thief  who, 
impressed  lif  a  pietaiw  of  Jndas  retoraing  the  thirty  pieoes  of 
silver,  ehaaged  hia  mode  of  life,  aad  eadeavonred  to  restore  what 
he  had  at  one  time  exercised  tA  hia  ii^reattity  to  obtain.  A  Kttla 
girl  who  was  so  eaveless,  so  '  giddy,'  that  she  could  not  be  oom- 
fflaade<t,  or  eaaxed,  or  tricked  into  leaning  her  letters,  waa  so 
fasrinated  by  an  eogmving  of  *Tlie  Babes  ia  the  Wood,'  that  she 
applied  herself  at  oaoe  to  th«  alphabet,  aad  never  reated  tUt  she  was 
able  to  read  the  halhtd.  These  are  only  items  of  the  good  effected 
by  Boiuaintance  with  pictures — simple  incidents — but  the  whole 
cQimt  of  human  feeling  may  be  ehanged  by  the  presence  of  a  ^ 
high-toned  work  of  art. 

There  are  twenty  engravings  bi  the  work,  and  that  Dum- 
ber if  poems  or  artieies.  The  prose  eonlribatio&s  are  sope- 
ri«r  to  the  poetry,  hat,  between  the  two,  the  Tablc-Book 
takes  a  high  rank  amongst  annuals. 

The  Pictcriai    Gift-Booh   <^   Lays    and   lAtho^rapht, 
Edinburgh :  John  Menzies« 

Toe  exterior  of  this  volume  is  not  equal  to  its  internal 
decorationa,  which  bear  unexceptionable  evidence  to  the 
perfeetioft  aitained  for  the  art  of  the  lithographer  in  £din- 
hurgh.  ?he  lithegraphs  are  all  e:(ee(ited  by  Mr.  F.  Sehenek, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  eomprise  nearly  aU  the  shadings 
practicable  in  )iis  art^  from  the  iDuminaied  title  to  the 
skilfally-managod  plate  of  the  Aurora  Borealia  from  the 
OFkney  Iriands.  Ledi  Eil,  from  Fort-WiUiam,  taken  at 
dawn,  when  the  moon  is  stiS  in  the  sky,  and  a  deep  gloom 
hangs  on  tlie  mountains,  while  the  light  is  sparkling  from 
the  waters,  is  the  best  plate  in  this  volume. 

Tho  lagra  are  all  by  Mr.  Vetdder,  ef  Leith,  with  w1m)s« 
poetry  oar  readers  are  happily  so  fhmlKar  that  we  do  not 
require  to  cbaraeterise  H.  Sereral  of  the  pieces  hare  al- 
ready appeared  in  this  magazine,  and  others  are  new. 

Kany  of  the  l^s  axe  from  tbe  German,  aaid  some  of  the 
lithographs  reiffesent  Qerman  scenery ;  bat»  altogether,  we 
Utq  not  teen  «ii  wmnH  irilh«yA  we  ibould  b^  better 


pleased  than  the  "  Lays  and  litk^grapiis,*^  erediUMfi  alike 
to  Scottish  art  and  literature. 

l^iany  will  think  and  say — and  we  do  not  think  they  will 
be  in  error — ^that  Edinbugb  hu  in  this  department  beaten 
London. 

Lyrics  of  Sea  and  Shore.   By  Colin  Bae  Brown.    Glasgow : 

D.  Chambers. 
Songs  by  Andrew  Park,     Glasgow  :  Thomas  Hurray. 

GrLASOOW,  in  addition  to  its  cottons,  muslins,  and  iron, 
promises  to  become  productive  of  poetry.  There  has  been, 
however,  almost  from  the  time  of  8t.  Mungo,  if  not  earlier, 
a  Crlasgow  school  of  poetry.  Sometimes  it  was  rongfa,  if 
racy,  but  from  that  characteristic  it  has  long  ago  escaped, 
and  its  versification  haa  beooaae  smooth  and  artisticaU 
Within  our  own  time,  counting  it  twenty  years,  Glasgow 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  popular  poetry  ;  and,  taking 
a  little  longer  range,  it  has  been  connected  with  several 
of  the  highest  names  in  Scotch  poetry. 

The  two  volumes  we  have  named  are  both  by  occasional 
contributors  of  ours  ;  and  our  readers  have  therefore  a  very 
general  knowledge  of  their  ramte.  Several  of  the  Lyrics 
have  been  published  before,  and  en  that  account  we  do  not 
quote  them  largely  ;  but  the  fWlowing  lines  from  "  the 
Mariners,"  and  from  "  the  Mountains,**  will  show  that  the 
style  is  diversiHed.     They  are  at  two  extremes. 

"  I  love  the  gallant  mariners,  that  trayel  o*er  the  deep, 

'Mid  storm,  in  breeze,  or  hurricane,  throu^  Oceania  waves  thqr 

sweep 
Thongh  lightnings  glare  around  him,  and  heavea^s  wide  thunders 

roU, 
tJnshrinidng  stands  the  mariner — nndaosted  is  M«  soul. 

^0  dangers  pale  his  manly  cheek,  or  dim  his  watchinl  eye. 
No  tremblings  seize  upon  his  heart  while  wars  the  aogiy  ikiy. 
But  'midst  the  jarring  elements  sails  fearieaal^  and  brave^ 
The  boast  of  proud  Britannia — the  warrior  of  the  wava.** 

'*  When  the  heather  bells  are  seen. 
In  their  rich  purple  bloom ; 
Whea  the  air  is  full  of  sweets  ' 

And  laden  with  perftuM  i 

**  When  the  tassels  deck  the  broom, 
And  the  yeUow  flower  the  wh^ ; 
When  the  bright  sparkling  streamlflta 
Are  sparkling  o^ar  the  linn ; 

**  When  the  blackberriea  Uoeaom, 
And  the  wild  nuts  are  seen  ; 
When  the  gowaos  clad  the  knowes. 
Stud  their  mantles  of  green.** 

Of  Mr.  Park's  songs,  the  greater  number,  we  think,  have 
been  already  set  to  music,  and  may  be  had  at  the  music- 
sellers*,  so  that  their  case  is  still  more  dcsporate,  for  in  quot- 
ing  from  his  volume  we  might  probobly  take  verses  that 
half  our  readers  remember  in  connexion  with  indifferent 
performances  on  pianos,  which  were  incapable  altogether  of 
obliterating  the  words  ;  for  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Park's  songs 
are  most  deservedly  popuUr.  Wc  do  not  think  that  is  the 
case  with  his  parody  on  "  the  tight  of  other  days,"  wUeh 
runs  In  the  style  of  the  following  two  verses  :•— 

«  The  light  of  other  dajj^a  has  isded. 

The  reign  of  Grease  is  past ; 
For  Gas  with  brilliant  blase  hath  diaM 

Those  wic^t  too  short  te  hist. 
f%e  oil  with  evening  partias  doaied^ 

Sheds  not  its  fragenit  rays, 
0,  the  eye  of  nau  no  more  is  shronded 

With  the  light  of  other  days— 
The  eye  of  man  no  more  is  slntniM 

WHk  (bt  liflil  ef  ether  «if%. 
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'*  The  mould  which  used  to  bum  so  brightlj. 

The  wax  and  sperm  also, 
The  dip  we  snaiTd  so  often  nightlj 

Are  all,  aUs !  no  go ! 
The  veiy  oommonestef^  ceiling 

With  gasalien  now  blaze. 
There's  now  no  use  of  longer  dealing 

In  the  light  of  other  days — 
There's  now  no  nse  of  longer  dealing 

In  the  light  of  other  days." 

And  the  next  is  long  enough  to  render  it  safe.     The  two 
YtTses  we  copy  are  from  the  beginning  and  the  close. 

*'  O  wae's  me !  wae's  me  for  the  time 

When  I  was  young  and  gay ! 
When  heart  and  hope  were  baith  in  prime — 

The  world  a  summer  day! 
When  carelessly  I  wandered  glad 

By  hill  and  wood  and  glen ; 
O  wae'a  my  heart!  it's  grown  sae  sad — 

Sae  wae  and  worn  since  then  1 

«  *Tis  sweet  to  think  o'  early  days — 

Those  sunny  hours  o'  life ! — 
As  &ncy  yet  in  truth  ponrtrays 

Those  joys  undimm'd  wi'  strife ! 
When  a*  things  wore  a  mystic  charm. 

And  illca  thing  seem'd  strange ; 
When  warld's  cares  caused  nae  alarm ; — 

O  wae's  me  on  the  change!** 
•  •  •  • 

**  But  why  shonld  age  or  sickness  make 

The  honest  man  a  slave? 
Are  there  not  joys  time  cannot  speak 

Prepared  beyond  the  grave ; 
That,  as  the  warld's  joys  depart. 

Are  drawing  still  more  near ; 
And,  when  the  pulse  forsakes  the  heart. 

Axe  ope'd  to  the  sincere. 

«  Sae  let  us  spend  the  present  day 

As  weel  as  mortab  can ; 
Joy  is  a  thing — the  learned  say — 

Shared  equally  to  man. 
It  is  not  wealth,  it  is  not  power, 

That  crowns  us  wi'  content ; 
These  have  their  short-lived  &vouring  hour, 

But  that  is  the  extent." 

J>%rM  eoranai  opus  is  not  the  songster's  motto,  becaose 
the  beginning  was  better  than  the  end  in  this  instance. 
This  volume  contains  all  the  author's  songs,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  deservedly  popular. 

The  Doctor.    Vol.  vii.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  last  volume  of  seven,  and  of  the  series,  and  we  re- 
gard it  with  no  little  regret,  for  «  The  Doctor"  has  been  for 
seven  years  one  of  our  fevourites,  an  exceedingly  free-and- 
easy  visiter,  paying  no  attention  to  arrangements,  but  pick- 
ing up  thoughts  in  all  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  old 
stories  from  out-of-the-way  books,  to  be  scattered  again  hither 
and  thither,  like  pebbles.  And  "The  Doctor  "  was  a  shrewd, 
caustic  thinker  himself,  thoroughly  eccentric  and  benevolent, 
often  seemingly  on  the  wrong  road,  but  always  somehow  get- 
ting to  the  rightend.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable 
reading  in  these  seven  volumes,  and  even  in  this  seventh, 
there  is  enongh  for  a  week  of  winter  evenings.  The  "  Doc- 
tor" certainly  did  not  think  it  valuable;  it  was  all  frag- 
mentary to  him ;  but  books  are  not  quite  so  common  in 
every  other  person's  hands  as  they  were  in  his  ;  and  we  do 
not  all  have  such  stores  of  old  tales  and  old  readings. 

We  have  stated  that  there  was  no  fixed  and  definite  pUn 
in  the  Doctor — he  seemed  to  pursue  no  special  object — 
but  to  heap  together  pfirpeb  of  toRroing,  wit,  and  sarcasm, 


which  altogether  left  an  impression  on  the  reader's  mmd 
that  he  had  not  lost  his  time.  The  following  passage 
argnes  out  and  fully  establishes  the  propriety  of  cheerful- 
ness, though,  if  the  Doctor  had  been  amongst  us  in  18479 
he  would  have  found  it  one  of  the  virtoes  most  difficult  to 
practise. 

« In  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  book  called  EoeleriaatMm,  md 
at  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  are  these  words : — 

'*  *  A  cheerful  and  a  good  heart  will  have  care  of  his  meat  aad 
diet.' 

"  This  is  not  the  text  to  a  sermon  but  the  beginning  of  a  chap- 
ter. There  is  no  reason  why  a  chapter  as  well  as  a  sermon  shouU 
not  be  thus  impressively  introduced ;  and  if  this  chapter  shonld  be 
neither  so  long  as  a  sermon,  nor  so  dull  as  those  discoursei  whidi 
perchance,  and  (I  fear)  per-likelihood,  it  may  be  thy  fortune  to 
hear,  O  reader,  at  thy  parish  church,  or  in  phrase  nonconformist 
to  sit  under  at  the  conventicle,  it  will  be  well  for  thee ;  for  hav- 
ing began  to  read  it,  I  daresay  thou  wilt  pemse  it  onUy  or  ocu- 
larly to  the  end. 

"  A  cheerful  and  a  good  heart  the  Doctor  had ;  aye,  as  cheerfel 
and  good  a  one  as  ever  man  was  blest  with.  He  hdd,  with 
Bishop  Hacket,  that  melancholy  was  of  all  humours  the  fittest  to 
make  a  bath  for  the  Devil,  and  tlmt  cheerfolness  and  innocent 
pleasure  preserve  the  mind  from  rust  and  the  body  from  putrifying 
with  dulness  and  distempers;  wherefore  that  bishop  di  good  and 
merry  memory  would  sometimes  say,  he  did  not  like  to  look  upon 
a  sour  man  at  dinner,  and  if  his  guests  were  pleased  within,  would 
bid  them  hang  out  the  white  flag  in  their  countenance. 

Vdxtc^  xuiiU  amixi^  im  cw  gioeando 
BReydtl  Hondo, 

And  if  the  poet  says  true  (which  I  vnU  be  sworn  he  does),  our 
doctor  might  be  more  truly  king  of  the  world  than  Kehama  after 
he  had  performed  his  sacrifice. 

"  His  cheerfolness  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  all  the  bank- 
bills  which  ever  bore  the  signature  of  Abraham  Newlaad,  or  his 
successor  Henry  Hase  ;  he  thanked  his  Maker  for  it;  and  that  it 
had  been  kept  from  corruption  and  made  so  for  good  as  (with  all 
Christian  humility)  to  be  self-approved ;  he  thanked  his  heavenly 
Father  also  for  the  free  grace  vouchsafed  him,  and  his  eartlily  <Nie 
for  having  trained  him  in  the  way  that  he  should  go. 

**  <  Chfterful  and  ^teful  takers  the  &ods  love. 
And  such  as  wait  their  pleasuree  with  fall  hopes ; 
The  doubtful  and  distrustful  man  Heaven  frowne  at.** 

"  Being  thus  cheerful  and  good,  he  had  that  care  of  his  meat 
and  diet  which  the  son  cf  Sirach  commends  in  the  test,  and  notices 
as  an  indication  of  cheerfulness  and  goodnras. 

"  Understand  me,  reader,  and  understand  the  author  of  the  wis- 
dom. It  was  not  such  a  care  of  his  meat  and  his  diet  as  Apidns 
has  been  inflamed  for  in  ancient,  and  Darteneuf  in  mod«ii  times ; 
not  such  as  Lucullus  was  noted  for,  or  Sir  William  Curtis,  with 
whom  Lucullus,  had  he  been  an  English  East  Indian  Governor, 
instead  of  a  Eoman  preetor,  might  have  been  well  pleased  to  dine. 
Read  Lander's  conversation  between  Lucullus  and  Caesar,  if  thou 
art  a  scliolar,  reader,  and  if  any  thing  can  make  thee  think  with 
respect  and  admiration  of  Lucullus,  it  will  be  the  beautifol  strain 
of  feeling  and  philosophy  that  thou  vrilt  find  there.  Wouldst  thou 
see  another  work  of  first-rate  genius,  not  less  masterly  in  its  kind, 
go  and  see  Chantrey's  bust  of  Sir  William  Curtis ;  and  when  thou 
shalt  have  seen  what  he  hath  made  of  that  countenance,  thou  wilt 
begin  to  think  it  not  impossible  that  a  silk  purse  may  be  made  of  a 
sow's  ear.  Shame  on  me  that  in  speaking  of  those  who  have 
gained  glory  by  giving  good  dinners,  I  should  have  omitted  the 
name  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  he  having  been  made  immortal 
for  this  his  great  and  singular  merit ! 

"Long  before  the  son  of  Sirach,  Solomon  had  spoken  to  the 
same  effect: — 'There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he 
should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good 
in  ita  labour.  This  also  I  saw  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  Ood.* 
'  Oo  thy  way,'  said  the  wisest  of  monarchs  and  of  mrai,  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  took  a  more  serious  view  of  his  past  life;  the 
honours,  pleasures,  wealth,  wisdom,  he  had  so  abundantly  ei\joyed; 
the  errors  and  miscarriages  which  he  had  follen  into  ;.  tho  .laige 
experience  and  many  observations  he  had  made  of  things  natural, 
moral,  domestical,  civil,  sensual,  divine ;  the  curious  and  critical 
inquiry  he  had  made  after  true  happiness,  and  what  contribntio& 
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all  things  under  the  sun  oonld  afford  thereunto — *  Gk>  thy  way,*  he 
said,  '  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  meny 
heart!* 

*' *  Inasmnch/  says  Bishop  Reynolds,  in  his  commentary  npon 
this  passage,  *as  the  dead  neither  know  nor  et^joy  any  of  these 
worl^y  blessings,  and  inasmuch  as  God  gives  them  to  his  servants 
in  love,  and  as  comfortable  refreshments  unto  them  in  the  days  of 
their  vanity,  therefore  he  exhorteth  unto  a  cheerful  fruition  of 
them,  while  we  have  time  and  liberty  so  to  do ;  that  so  the  many 
other  sorrows  and  bitterness  which  they  shall  meet  with  in  this 
life  may  be  mitigated  and  sweetened  unto  them.  He  speaketh  not 
of  sensual,  epicurean,  and  brutish  excess ;  but  of  an  honest,  decent, 
and  cheerful  enjoyment  of  blessings,  with  thankfolness  and  in  the 
fear  of  God.  A  M^rry  heart,!  the  Bishop  tells  us,  'might  in  this 
teit  have  besK  nmkmmkwgood  one,  as  in  other  parts  of  Scripture 
a  tad  heart  is  called  an  evil  heart.  It  is  pleading  unto  God,'  says 
the  Biriiop,  '  that  when  thou  hast  in  the  fear  of  his  name,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  ordinance,  laboured,  and  by  his  blessing  gotten 
thee  thine  appointed  portion,  tlien  thou  shouldest,  after  an  honest, 
cheerful,  decent,  and  liberal  manner,  without  £uther  anxiety  or 
solicitonsness,  ei\joy  the  same.  This  is  the  principal  boundary  of 
our  outward  pleasures  and  delights,  still  to  keep  ourselves  within 
such  rules  of  piety  and  moderation  as  that  our  ways  may  be 
]deasing  unto  God.  And  this  shows  us  the  true  way  to  find  sweet- 
ims  in  the  creature,  and  to  feel  joy  in  the  fruition  thereof; 
namely,  when  our  persons  and  our  ways  are  pleasing  unto  God,  for 
piety  doth  not  exclude,  but  only  moderate  earthly  delights ;  and  so 
moderate  them  that  though  they  be  not  so  excessive  as  the 
hixnrious  aj>d  sensual  pleasures  of  foolish  epicures,  yet  they  are  £sr 
more  pure,  sweet  and  satis&ctoiy,  as  having  no  guilt,  no  gall,  no 
curse,  nor  inward  sorrow  and  terrors  attending  on  them.' 

"  Farther,  the  Bishop  observes  that,  *  food  and  raiment  being 
the  substantial  of  outward  blessings,  Solomon  has  directed  unto 
cheerfiilnesa  in  the  one,  and  unto  decency  and  comeliness  in  the 
other.  He  hatii  advised  us  also  to  let  the  head  lack  no  ointment, 
sudi  perfumes  being  an  e]q)re8sion  of  joy  used  in  feasts  ;  the 
uesoing  is,'  says  the  Bishop,  *  that  we  should  lead  our  lives  with  as 
much  freeness,  cheerfulness,  and  sweet  delight,  in  the  liberal  use  of 
the  goodbleissings  of  God,  as  the  quality  of  our  degree,  the  d^»ncy 
of  our  condition,  and  the  mlra  of  religious  wisdom  and  the  fear  of 
God  do  allow  us — ^not  sordidly  or  frowardly  denying  ourselves  the 
benefit  of  those  good  things  which  the  bounty  of  God  hath  be- 
stowed npon  ua.' " 

We  have  no  doubt  that  bishops  generally  obey  this  in- 
jonction.  It  is  one  of  the  requirements  that  people  are 
most  inclined  to  (xXlow  who  have  the  means  of  doing  so. 

The  Doctor  had  an  opinion  regarding  beards — quite  a 
different  subject,  it  will  be  observed,  from  cheerfulness — 
which,  now  that  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  invasion  of 
beards,  not  merely  on  individual  cheeks — ^but  please  see  the 
Earl  of  EIlesmcre*s  last  letter — ^the  threat  and  the  pro- 
babitity  of  an  invasion  of  London  by  a  bearded  army,  we 
do  well  to  quote,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  clear  that  all 
the  reascming  does  not  rest  with  the  followers  of  Johanna 
Southcotte,  Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  French  Guards,  but 
that  something  may  still  be  said  in  favour  of  razor-grinding 
and  Sheffield : — 

**Tet  have  I  more  to  say  which  I  have  thought  upon,  for  Lam 
filled  as  the  moon  at  the  fall ! 

"EcdLESIASTICUS. 

**  The  reader  must  not  expect  that  we  have  done  with  our  beards 
yet  i  shaving,  as  he  no  doubt  knows  but  too  well,  is  one  of  those 
things  at  which  we  may  cut  and  oome  again,  and  in  the  present 
chapter, 

'To  shave,  or  not  to  shave,  thst  is  the  question* — 

a  matter  which  hath  not  hitherto  been  fully  considered.  The 
question,  as  relates  to  the  expenditure  of  time,  has  been  profitably, 
I  trast,  disposed  of;  and  that  of  its  effect  npon  the  health  has  beeu, 
as  Members  of  Parliament  say,  poophooh'd.  Bnt  the  propriety  of 
the  praetiee  is  yet  to  be  investigated  npon  other  grounds. 

**  Van  Hefanont  tells  us  that  Adam  was  created  without  a  beard, 
but  that  after  he  had  Men  and  sinned,  because  of  the  sinful  pro- 
pensities which  he  derived  from  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  Tree,  a 
beaid  was  made  part  of  hit  ponishment  and  disgrace,  bringing  him 


thus  into  nearer  resemblance  with  the  beasts  towards  whom  he  had 
made  his  nature  approximate :  '  ui  muUorum  quadrupedium  compar, 
soeius  et  timlu  atet^  eorwtdetn  tignatwram  prae  ^  ferrety  guorttm 
more  tU  taUtXy  Ua  et  vulhtm  pilit  hirtum  ostenderet^  The  same 
stigma  was  not  inflicted  upon  Eve,  because  even  in  the  £U1  she  re- 
tained much  of  her  original  modesty,  and  tlierefore  deserved  no 
such  opprobrious  mark. 

*'  Van  Helmont  observes  also  that  no  good  angel  ever  appears 
with  a  beard,  and  this,  he  says,  is  a  capital  sign  by  which  angels 
may  be  distinguished — a  matter  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them.  '  Si  apparuU  barbaitu  angelv 
Haius  esio.  Eudaemon  enim  nunquam  barbaius  appandi^  memor 
casus  obquem  viro  barba  succrevU*  He  marvelled,  therefore,  that 
men  should  suppose  the  beard  was  given  them  for  an  ornament, 
when  angels  abhor  it,  and  when  they  see  that  they  have  it  in  com- 
mon with  he-goats.  There  must  be  something  in  his  remark ;  for 
take  the  most  beautiful  angel  that  ever  painter  designed,  or  engra- 
ver copied,  put  on  him  a  beard,  and  the  celestial  character  will  be 
so  entirely  destroyed,  that  the  simple  appendage  of  a  tail  will  caco- 
demonize  the  Eudaemon. 

**  This  being  the  belief  of  Van  Hefanont,  who  deelares  that  he 
had  profited  more  by  reveries  and  visions  than  by  study,  though 
he  had  studied  much  and  deeply,  ought  he,  in  conformity  to  his 
own  belief,  to  have  shaved  or  not  P  Much  might  be  alleged  on 
either  side :  for  to  wear  the  beard  might  seem  in  a  person  so  per- 
suaded, a  visible  sign  of  submission  to  the  Almighty  will,  in  thus 
openly  bearing  the  badge  of  punishment,  the  mark  of  human  de- 
gradation which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleas^  to  appoint ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  shaven  fietce  might  seem  with  equal  propriety, 
and  in  like  manner  denote,  a  determination  in  the  man  to  put  off, 
as  &r  as  in  him  lay,  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  sin  and  shame, 
and  thereby  assert  tliat  fedlen  nature  was  in  him  regen^ate^ 

"  '  BeUe  eat  vroiment  Vopinion  premiere  ; 
BiUeest  encore*  Vopinion  demiere ; 
A  qui  dee  deux  esi-ce  donoq'  queje  $ui»  f** 

"  Which  of  the  two  opinions  I  might  incline  to  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, because  I  do  not  agree  with  Van  Helmont  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  beard ;  though  as  to  what  he  afiSrms  oonoeming  good 
angels  upon  his  own  alleged  knowledge,  I  cannot  contradict  him 
upon  mine,  and  have,  moreover,  freely  confessed  that  when  we  exa- 
mine our  notions  of  angels,  they  are  found  to  support  him.  But  he 
himself  seems  to  have  thought  both  opinions  probable,  and  there- 
fore, according  to  the  casuists,  safe :  so,  conforming  to  the  fashion 
of  his  times,  without  offence  to  his  own  conscience,  he  neither  did 
the  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  speaking  more 
accurately  to  say  that  he  did  both,  for  he  shavdl  his  beard  and  let 
his  mnatachios  grow. 

"Upon  this  subject  P.  Gentien  Hervet,  Begent  of  the  College  at 
Orleans,  printed  three  discourses  in  the  year  1536.  In  the  first  of 
these,  I>e  radenda  barba,  he  makes  it  appear  that  we  are  bound  to 
shave  the  beard.  In  the  second,  De  alenda  barba,  he  proves  that 
we  ought  to  let  the  beard  grow.  And  in  the  third.  Be  vel  radenda^ 
vel  alenda  barba,  he  considers  that  it  is  lawful  either  to  shave  or 
cultivate  the  beard  i^  pleasure." 

Sometimes  the  Doctor  picked  up  remarkable  stories,  and 
retold  them,  to  the  amusement  of  his  hearers,  as  in  the 
following  instance,  from  which  it  appears  certain  that  a  man 
might  meet  with  a  good  wife  by  aid  of  the  Mwrdng  Fosiy 
although  the  chances  are  so  much  against  the  man,  that 
we  do  not  urge,  or  even  advise,  the  experiment. 

**  A  story  was  told  me,  with  an  assurance  that  it  was  literally 
true,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  being  in  want  of  a  wifie,  advertised  for 
one,  and  at  the  place  and  time  appointed  was  met  by  a  lady. 
Their  stations  in  life  entitled  them  to  be  so  called,  and  tiie  gentle- 
man as  well  as  the  lady  was  in  earnest.  He,  however,  unluckily, 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  King  Pedro  was  with  regard 
to  his  wife,  Queen  Mary  of  Arragon,  that  she  was  not  so  handsome 
as  she  might  be  good,  so  the  meeting  ended  in  their  mutual  disap- 
pointment.  Coelebs  advertised  a  second  time,  appointing  a  different 
square  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  varying  the  words  of  the 
advertisement.  He  met  the  same  lady^-^they  recognised  each 
other,  could  not  choose  but  smile  at  the  recognition,  and,  perhaps, 
neither  of  them  could  choose  but  sigh.  You  wiU  anticipate  the 
event.  The  persevering  bachelor  tried  his  lot  a  third  time  in  the 
newspapers,  and  at  the  third  place  of  appointment  he  met  the 
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eqiuiUy  penevering  spinstat.  At  thw  ttieetiag  wihut  awld  help 
laugfaiog^  They  b«^  to  ooAvefst  in  good  hiunour,  aiui  the  ooa- 
Yersation  became  so  agreeable  oa  bQtlk  aides,  and  the  drcoButaooe 
appeared  so  remarkable,  that  tim  thixd  iatomew  led  to  a  marriage, 
and  the  manria^  proTcd  a  hi^py  000.** 

The  Doctor  had  whuiisioiiit  Botioas,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  there  existed  a  resemblance  between  men  and 
trees,  which  no  doubt  was  confirmed  by  his  habitual  practice 
of  cutting  and  carving  men  with  that  comfoirt  and  facility 
wherewith  gardeners  operate  on.  trees. 

Bat  he  should  be,  and  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  behalf,  although  the  following  extract  does  not  in  any 
way  succeed  in  establishing  a  personal  relation  between  our- 
selves and  any  kind  of  tree  : — 

*' '  Maa  is  a  tree  thst  h,«th  no  top  In  oarsa, 
No  root  incomforta.'— Chapman. 

'*  This  i»  one  of  the  many  poetical  passagea  in  whieh  the  sonnd 
is  better  than  the  sense — ^yet  it  is  not  without  its  beanty.  The 
siua9.  suniiitode  has  been  preaonted  by  Henry  More,  in  lines  which 
please  the  e?r  less,  bat  satisfy,  the  mderstanding:^ 

'  The  lower  man  is  non^^ht  but  a  fair  plant, 
yfhuse  grosser  mattiir  19  from  the  baae  ground.' 

^ '  A  plant/  auys  Jones  of  Nayland,  '  is  a  ^stem  of  Hfe^  bat 
insensitive,  and  fixed  to  a  certain  spot.  An  animal  hath  Tolunt^iy 
motion,  sense,  or  perception^  and  ia  capaUo  of  pak  and  plmsaiw* 
Yet  in  the  construction  of  each  there  an  some  general  prinoipl^ 
which  very  obvionsly  connect  them.  It  is  literally,  as  well  as  met*' 
phorieally,  true,  that  trees  have  limbs,  and  an  animal  body  branches. 
A  vascular  ^stem  is  also  common  to  both,  in  the  cluinndts  of  which 
life  is  maintained  and  circulated.  When  the  trachea,  with  its 
branches  in  the  lungs,  or  the  veins  and  arteries,  or  the  nerves,  are 
separately  represented,  we  have  the  fjgura  of  a  tree.  The  leaves  of 
trees  have  a  fibrous  and  iJeshy  part ;  their  berk  is  a  covering  which 
answers  to  the  skin  in  aiMimaU.  An  active  vapour  pervades  them 
both,  and  perspires  from  both,  whidi  is  uecessaiy  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  vigorur.  The  vu  vUac,  or  involuntaiy  mechanical 
force  of  animal  life,  is  kept  up  by  the  same  elements  which  act 
upon  plants  for  their  gi.-owth  and  support.* 

*• '  Plants,'  says  Novalis,  *  are  children  of  the  earth,  we  are  chil- 
dren of  the  aether.  Our  lungs  are  properly  our  root ;  we  Uve 
when  we  breathe ;  we  begin  our  life  with  breathing.'  Plato  also 
compared  man  to  a  tree,  but  liis  was  a  physical  similitude ;  he 
r.keiied  the  human  vegetable  to  a  tree  inverted,  with  the  root 
above,  and  the  bran  dies  below.  Antonio  Perez  allegorised  the 
similitude  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Essex,  thus:  '  Uode  eredis 
homiiiem  ittffertam  arhorem  appdisri?  JnoertoM  noitru  ocuiis 
•AutiKimt  H  Urrenis  ;  rectam  verd  fter^y  vmdemqucy  n  radieem  dc- 

**  •  The  reader  of  Berkley  will  naturally  t»im  to  the  Siria  of  that 
santhor^oslled  by  Soatbey,  m  his  life  of  WeiHey,  *  one  of  the*  best, 
wisest,  and  greatest  men  *whom  Ireland,  with  aU  its  fartility  of 
^[enias,  has  produced.'    Vol.  U.,  2d  edition. 


jkeam  hmhuerii  m  uut  ntiwuii  heo^  eaioy  imdt  ort»^  A»d  Rabe- 
lais poisoes  the  resembkace  fiuthsr,  saying  that  trees  differ  from 
beasts  in  this — *  Qu/lles  oni  la  Uste,  c*eU  le  irone  em  hiu;  is9 
ehwmdx^  c«  tomi  Ut  rtcmet^  M  Urre;  H  k»  jma^,  «r  mni  Urn 
rameatdxy  iKmir$moni ;  comme  d  im  homme  faiMgU  I0  fJuvM 
fbvreka* 

"  The  thought  that  man  is  like  a  tree  arosft  i»  the  Doctor's 
mind  more  naturally  when  he  Irst  saw  the  represcntaticn  of  the 
veina  and  arteries  in  the  old  traaelsftion  of  Ambrosft  Par6*s  works. 
And  when,  in  the  course  of  tinui,  ^  becaaM  a  can»iia  e«%iii«r 
into  the  Mstoiy  of  her  m1>  he  waa  \tm  dibpo»ed  to  mile  at  asy  of 
the  fimcics  into  which  Dona  OUva  Sabuco  Barrora  had  been  led 
by  this  resemblance,  than  to  admire  the  novelty  and  iugenaity  oi 
the  theory  which  she  deduced  from  it 

"  Bless  ye  the  memory  of  this  Spanish  hidy,  all  ye  who  bear  or 
aspire  to  the  honour  of  the  bloody  hand,  aa  knights  of  Ewulapiml 
for  from  her — according  to  father  Peyjoo— the  English  6rst»  and 
afterwards  the  physicians  of  other  countries,  leamt  the  theoiy  of 
nervous  diseases ;  never,  therefore,  did  any  other  individual  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  gratification  of  fee-fieeling  fingers ! 

"  Feyjoo  has  properly  enumerated  her  anieng  the  womem  vi^io 
have  done  honour  to  their  oountnr;  and  later  Spaniaids  hnvt 
called  her  the  immortal  glory,  not  of  Spain  alooe,  but  of  ail 
Europe.  She  was  born  and  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Alcaraz,  and 
flourished  in  the  fpign  of  Phillip  II.,  to  whom  she  dedicated,  in 
1587,  her  *  New  Philosophy  of  the  Nature  of  Man,'*  appealing  to 
the  ancient  law  of  chivalry,  whereby  great  lords  and  higk-bom 
knights  were  bound  always  to  favour  women  in  tiieir  adveBtaras. 
In  placing  under  the  esgle  wings  of  his  Catholic  3d%06^  this 
child  which  she  had  engendered,  she  told  the  king  that  he  was 
then  receiving  from  a  woman  greater  ser\'iee  than  auor  that  men 
had  rendered  him,  with  whatev<v  seal  and  sncoess  thry  had 
exerted  themselves  to  serve  hisL  The  work  whieh  ahe  Iwd  be- 
fore him  would  better  the  world,  she  said,  in  many  things; 
aid  if  he  could  not  attend  to  it,  those  who  came  after  hi|a  per* 
^dveuture  would;  for  though  tUera  were  already  all  too  many 
|)0oks  in  the  world,  yet  thit^  one  was  wanting.^ 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  sencnth  Tolnme 
of  **  The  Doctor."  "  The  world  had  alrcadv  all  too  manv 
books,  and  yet  this  one  waj>  wanting."  All  who  can  should, 
nncpiestiionably,  bay  <'  The  Doctor."  He  maj  contend  with 
them  against  many  depressing  inlhieneos,  and,  in  the  lon^; 
run,  save  the  engagement  ci  a  proi'essioDai  ibUower. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  Iftst  volune  from  an  anthcHr  who 
did  much  in  numy  walks  of  Uterati»r«„  and  ccoibmed  to 
geniiu  the  hnmblery  bnt  evra  more  useftkl,  IvAtie  of  a  gW 
lile. 


"  *  It  should  Seem  by  b»  nsme,  aa  aOxed  to  the  Cartor  Ih^cjr- 
Utrie,  that  she  was  of  French  or  Breton  extraction,  for  she  signs  her- 
self OUva  de  Nantes  Saboco  Barrera.    R.  S. 


THE  GLASGOW  ATHENiSUM. 


Glasgow  Has  Ibllowed  ihe  example  of  Manchester 
in  tho  ^fltablishment  of  aa  Athenaeum  for  the  mental 
and  social  improvement  of  her  young  men,  and  their 
instruction  in  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  ; 
with  the  usual  appurtenauces  of  a  well-supplied 
reading  ruont  and  library,  and  the  occasional  deliyery 
of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  "With 
tho  class  for  whose  intellectual  wants  it  is  particular- 
ly adapted,  the  idea  originated  ;  and,  although  tlie 
obstacles  in  tho  way  wore  at  first  many  and  for 
midablo,  by  the  perseverance,  spirit,  and  enterprise 
of  those  whoi  from  the  outset,  took  an  interest  in  its 
formation,  these  have  all  been  snccesi fully  orercome. 
At  present  the  subscribers  amount  to  nearly  1,900, 
which  includes  upwards  of  100  ladies,  while  the 
number  attending  the  various  classes  exceeds  500 ;  a 
pretty  fiiir  proof  of  the  progress  which  this  promisiog 
institution  has  already  made. 


The  first  commemorative  soiree  of  the  Glasgow 
AthensBum  was  held  in  the  large  City  HaTI  of  that 
oity  on  Tuesday  night,  the  28th  December.  There 
could  not  be  less  than  3000  to  4000  persons  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  Charles  Biekens  was  thepresi* 
dent  of  the  evening,  and  made  one  of  his  most  happy 
speeches  in  opening  the  proceedings.  The  author 
of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  business  of  this  nature  ;  and  Glasgow 
can  now  vie  with  Manchester  in  possessing  a  flourish- 
in.?>*  institution  for  the  literary  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  industrious  classes,  and 
in  having  had  this  gifted  and  celebrated  writer  to 
preside  ovet  it  at  its  first  annual  oelefaration.  As 
Mr.  Sheriff  Alison  said — '*  Mr.  Dickons  is  well- 
known  to  establishments  such  as  this.  He  presided 
at  the  first  great  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Athe- 
nsduxa  i  and  it  was  to  tb^  geoitti  mid  tal^t  he 
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disptftyed  oii  that  6ecftSfon  that,  in  ni)  small  de- 
gree, thd  Moe^ss  of  that  institution  has  been  owing. 
Within  a  ^w  weeks  he  has  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting;  of  a  similar  institution  in  Yorkshire^in 
Leeds  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that,  amongst  the  nu- 
merous literar  J  triumphs  whioh  the  memory  of  that 
geDtlemaa  will  reeai,  th«i>e  is  none  to  which  he  will 
hareafter  look  baok  apon  with  more  satisfaction  than 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Atheneeum/* 

The  lustre  of  his  name  will  add  brilliancy  to  the  in- 
atitution  now  formed  in  the  gr«at  Commercing  city  of 
the  West  of  Scotland,  which  has  begun  its  operations 
andef  the  most  faroarable  auspioea,  and  with  the 
fairest  prospects  of  increased  prospef ity  and  success. 

Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  which  was  truly  said  to 
constitute  an  interesting  event  in  the  history  of 
Glasgow,  were  some  who  have  taken  a  high  rank  in 
science  and  literature,  and  become  extensively  known 
as  the  friends  and  promoters  of  popular  instruction. 
Besides  Sheriff  AUsout  whose  "History  of  Europe" 
has  acquired  for  him  a  European  reputation,  there 
were  Professor  W.  E.  Aytoun  of  Edinburgh,  Pro- 
fessor HiU^  Professor  Gregory,  Professor  Thomson^ 


George  Combe,  Esq.,  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Moir  of  Musselburgh  (the  Delta  of  Bhekwood's  Ma- 
gazine), and  Ohas.  Mackay,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  author  of 
**  Voices  from  the  Crowd  ;'*  William  Anderson,  Esq.> 
author  of  "  Landscape  Lyrics  ;**  with  Alex.  Hastie^ 
Esq.,  the  Lord  Provost  of,  and  one  of  the  Members  for 
the  City  of  Glasgow ;  Adam  Black,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh ;  James  E wing,  Esq. ,  LL.D.,  of  Leren- 
side ;  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart. ;  Colonel  Mure,  M.P.^ 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  many 
others.  An  institution  like  this,  in  such  a  busy  and 
populous  place  as  Glasgow,  is  well  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  community,  and  to  ^evate 
their  character  and  habits.  For  these  desirable  ob- 
jects much  will  depend  on  the  young  men  them- 
selves, to  whose  support  and  adherence  the  continued 
prosperity  of  auch  an  institution  must  be  mainly 
indebted.  The  existence  of  literary  and  educational 
establishments  of  this  useful  and  popular  nature  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  present  times,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  record  the  formation  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  citiet,  wherever  they  may  ba  com- 
menced. 


*-Tr 


POLITICAL    EEGISIEB. 


Thb  object  of  the  Ministry  ia  assembling  Parliament  in 
November  seems  to  have  beea  a  trial  of  the  House.  They 
desired  to  ascertain  tlie  working  of  the  new  maohinet 
Probably  they  were  anxious  to  break  it  in  before  Spring 
and  its  labours  arrived.  To  them  the  trial  mast  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  Lower  House  wrought  well ;  aud  the 
Upper  Huuse  is  an  ebtablished  hack.  The  real  utility  of 
extraordinary  sessions  is  often  less  than  the  excuses  they 
afford  for  the  public  to  regain  its  accastomcd  good  nature* 
When  the  Ministry  decided  on  assembling  the  Legislature 
in  November,  the  public  excitciiient  ran  very  high.  Th«i 
largest  mercantile  houses  were  failing  on  the  right  and  lefl 
and  all  sides.  There  was  no  visible  close  to  the  serial  of 
calamities,  which  resembled  that  of  novels  by  Mr.  James,  or 
the  story  without  au  end.  The  Currency  laws  were  at  the 
heart  of  the  disorder,  and  the  want  of  confidenoe  was  all 
round  the  ring.  It  was  a  cotaneous  eruption,  covering  the 
entire  superficies  of  society,  and  it  was  partially  laid  by  thd 
proclamation  that  Parliament  would  meet.  The  patient- 
public  rely  oqilicitly  on  a  consultation  of  the  State  physi- 
sicians:  and  being  told  that  Uiey  were  to  assemble,  it 
immediately  reached  tho  conviction  that  all  would  be  welli 
They  did  assemble,  and  in  the  main  disease  all  that  they 
did  was  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  examine 
the  symptoms. 

Currency  committees  portend  evil.  Each  successive 
currency  committee  has  produced  something  worse  than  its 
predecessor.  Whenever  some  new  monopoly  for  the  money 
interest  is  contrived,  a  currency  committee  precedes  the 
enactment.  The  science  into  which  they  inquire  is  plain  and 
simple.  There  might  be  with  the  same  propriety  a  parliamen- 
tary committee  appointed  every  other  year  to  sit  upon  the 
rule  of  three,  or  consider  "\ndgar  fractions,  and  extract  the 
cube  root  of  the  national  debt.  There  is  difficulty,  we  know, 
in  teaching  the  English  nation  common  sense  respecting  the 
currency.  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  is  always  blunt,  hoii  est,  but 
strong.    An  English  prejudice  is  made  of  adamant.  There  is 


but  one  wigr  of  mdtiAg  it  down ;  and  that  is  by  Mowing 
Hannibal's  example  with  the  Alps-^-soaking  it  in  vinegar. 
On  the  carrenoy  the  Bnglish  mind  has  a  prejudice,  but  ere 
now  it  should  be  vety  well  vmegarised.  A  few  ihcts,  how- 
ev^,  are  quite  as  clear  as  any  committee  can  make  them. 
If  a  nation  has  a  gold  currency  of  thirty  milUoas,  it  must 
sink  that  capital  first)  next  pay  its  interest  anhually,  and 
last  lose  all  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  metal — no  small  matter, 
as  persons  know  Whose  sovereigns,  as  is  the  habit  with 
most  of  us,  come  in  of  full  weight,  and  al\va}i  go  out  too 
light  by  fourpence  to  sixpence. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  if  a  paper  omTcncy  be  founded  on 
property,  and  suificient  property,  it  must  ansaier  all  the  pur- 
poses of  gold  without  its  cost  ;  and  is  therefore  the  meet 
economical  of  the  two  plans.  Farther,  we  believe  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  no  greater  danger  exists  in  or  from  five 
one-pound  notes,  than  one  five-pound  note.  That  circum- 
stance tells  against  the  Act  of  1819,  which  mildly  assumed 
that  a  five-pound  note  in  a  lump  was  a  useful  medium  of 
circulation,  to  be  greatly  desired  ;  thongh,  if  it  were  eut 
down  into  five  equal  part<)^-each  of  the  parts  assumed  a 
characteristic  that 'no  part  of  the  whole  possessed  and  l^- 
came  a  nuisance* 

Again,  we  think  it  capable  of  demonstration,  without  the 
aid  of  a  committee,  that  when  commodities  are  high  priced, 
and  a  greater  nominal  currency  is  requisite  for  their  ex- 
change, it  would  be  natural  and  wise  rather  to  increase  than 
to  diminish  that  cun*ency.  The  action  of  the  Act  of  1844 
reverses  this  wise  and  natural  course.  When  commodities 
are  dear  we  shall  alwiiys  probably  require  to  export  gold, 
and  that  might  be  a  fair  arrangement ;  but  it  is  provided 
by  statute,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  that  for  every 
five  sovereigns  exported  above  the  imports  we  must  with- 
draw from  cu'Gulation  one  five-poimd  note.  This  is 
clearly  the  wildest  theory  of  currency  devised.  We  can  find 
that  out  without  a  conunittee. 

The  extent  to  which  the  provisions  for  an  impossible  con- 
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Tertibillty  are  pressed,  works  greater  mischief  to  the  countrr 
than  any  other  felse  theory  under  which  it  suffers.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Scotch  Banks,  with  their  deposits  of  thirt> 
millions,  their  fixed  circulation  of  three  and  a  half,  and  theii 
probable  extra  circulation  of  one  and  a  half — is  it  not  a 
miserable  farce  to  assert  that  any  provision  is  made  for  th( 
convertibility  of  their  notes  by  a  stock  of  gold  kept  on  banc 
according  to  law,  equal  in  value  only  to  the  extra  circula- 
tion, or  one  in  twenty-two  of  their  liabilities  ? 

The  Times  returned  thanks  in  the  middle  of  the  existing 
crisis  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bank  of  England  note. 
Our  currency  is  still  safe,  quoth  the  Times.  Was  it  sail 
though  ?  Why,  one  day's  delay  of  the  Cabinet  letter,  sus- 
pending the  Act  of  1844,  would  have  suspended  the  Bonk. 
That  was  all  the  safety  of  the  Bank  note.  But  what  if 
currency  ?  Consols  are  current,  exchanged  from  hand  tc 
hand.  So  are  Exchequer  Bills.  India  Bonds  and  Three- 
and-a-Fourth  per  Cents  are  in  the  same  position.  Were 
they  all  preserved  ?  That  is,  were  they  all  preserved  at 
their  average  value  ?  We  do  not  need  a  committee's  re- 
port on  that  question. — The  tide  has  now  turned,  and  we 
may  venture  to  prophesy  that  before  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appears,  or  even  before  its  blue  books  are  published 
— ^for  we  do  not  expect  a  report — money  will  be  again  a 
drug  on  the  market  at  four  or  three-and-a-half  per  cent. 
Bill  brokers  will  again  press  their  friends  to  extend  their 
business.  The  cycle  of  excitement  and  depression  will  re- 
commence, but  the  circle  will  be  narrowed  ;  and  the  dose 
of  each  successive  whirl  round  the  ring  will  find  the  nation 
weaker  than  its  predecessor,  until  at  last  necessity  close? 
this  "whirl-gig"  round  ruin,  by  terminating  the  system. 

The  Currency  Committee  of  1847  might  have  contri- 
butcd  to  this  result,  if  it  had  not  been  permitted  to  deviate 
into  all  doubtfiil  paths  and  into  all  manner  of  questions— 
from  the  best  way  of  posting  ledgers  to  the  speculations  ir 
com  and  sugar. 

Emancipation  of  the  Jews.— Although  the  Legisla 
ture  was  unable  to  proceed  in  the  short  session  with  t 
sanatory  bill,  yet  it  made  a  commencement  on  Baron  df 
Rothschild's  case.  The  bill,  to  accommodate  the  oath  taken  h} 
members  of  the  Lower  House  to  the  conscience  of  the  Jewisl 
community,  was  met  by  a  stronger  minority  in  the  Lower 
House  than  the  votes  of  all  the  leaders  and  their  speeches  ii 
support  of  this  measure  might  have  induced  its  authors  t< 
expect.  Out  of  doors  we  think  that  the  vote  in  its  favour 
is  even  stronger  than  within  the  House.  Stilfthe  bill  ma; 
be  considerably  torn  and  pulled-about  in  committee  ;  whil< 
it  will  be  in  danger  from  the  Bishops.  *  There  are  two  argu 
mentfl  against,  and  one  for  the  bill.***  The  one"*argumen' 
is  tie  general  reasoning  in  favour  of  religions  freedom. 
The  first  of  the  two  aiguments   is  exactly    the   oppo- 


site hemisphere  in  the  question  for*  or  agunst  ihe 
abolition  of  all  religious  distinctions.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption,  first,  that  •  oqrs  is  a  Protestant  nation  ; 
second,  that  this  is  a  Christian  country.  The  two  state- 
ments are  correct,  so  fiir  as  the  majority  of  the  yeofHe  m 
this  part  of  the  empire  are  Protestants  and  are  Christians ; 
but  the  Legislature  has  not  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a 
Protestant  Legislature,  and  the  success  of  this  measare  will 
iivest  it  strictly  of  the  distinctive  title—"  Christian."  The 
second  of  the  two  arguments  has  been  little  noticed,  but  is 
not  devoid  of  weight.  Some  parties  say  that  the  Jews  are 
a  separate  people,  conforming  to  onr  laws  and  costoms 
by  necessity  during  their  exile  here  ;  bat  avowedly  citi- 
zens of  a  homeless  nation — ^yet  still  a  nation  having 
peculiar  interests,  likely  soon  to  be  more  and  more  deve- 
loped into  action — and  that  they  are  therefore  no  more 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Le^lature  than  Frenchmen  or 
Germans,  who  may  reside  here  for  a  time,  withont  de- 
siring to  claim  all  the  privileges  •r  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship  ! 

This  argument  properly  belongs  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Alien  Act ;  and  an  'enlargement,  if  need  there  seem  to  be, 
of  its  provisions. 

If  this  bill  pass,  say  its  opponents,  can  you  prevent  a 
Brahmin,  a  Bhuddist,  or  a  Mahometan,  being  a  British 
fmbject,  from  entering  Parliament  ?  Very  soon,  we  think, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  bar  them  out  except  at  the  poll.^^'^ 

The  Irish  Coercion  Bill. — Our  prmcipal  objectioB' 
to  this  measure  Js  to  be  found  in  its  companionleas  origin. 
Where  there  are  clear  and  undoubted  grievances  to^be 
redressed,  a  coercive  measure  should  lean  upon  a  reforming 
measure.  It  will  not  stand  alone.  The  condition  of  the 
iisturbed  Irish  districts  has  not  been  very  remarkably 
improved  during  the  month.  Murders  have  been  done,  and 
'ntentions  to  murder  have  been  notified ; — ^the  latter  in 
'onsiderable  numbers  ;  while  in  no  case,  except  probal^y 
that  of  Mr.  Loyd's,  have  the  criminals  been  apprehended. 
The  reported  denunciations  at  the  altar  do  not  seem  to  be 
fairly  refuted. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  which  he  not  merely  inquires 
regarding  these  practices,  but  urges  the  employment  of 
Church  discipline  against  the  erring  priests.  The  answer 
is  very  long  bat  not  very  explicit. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  issued  his  proclamation  in  a 
number  of  the  counties  where  disturbances  have^^urred, 
md  we  shall  learn  soon  how  the  act  is  to  work  ;  but  we 
should  rather  have  to  notice  the  operation  of  the  Improve- 
ment of  Waste  Lands  Bill,  and  the  Sale  of  Encumbered 
Estates  Bill — ^measures  that  would  more  efiectoally  repress 
crime  than  the  most  seasonable  coercion. 
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The  necessity  of  more  and  better  national  defen- 
ces than  we  are  supposed  to  possess  at  present  has 
been  the  topic  of  popular  discussion  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1848.  Thirty-three  years  of  Euro- 
pean peace  have  been  spent  with  few  good  results, 
when,  now,  the  public  are  agitated  with  fears  that 
they,  are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  neigh- 
bours from  invading  our  land,  killing  our  citizens, 
and  stealing  our  goods.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  generally  adverse  to  war,  especially  in  Europe. 
An  expedition  into  China,  or  a  6ampaign  on  the 
Stttlej,  are  tolerable  ;  because  very  few  of  us  yacht 
upon  the  Yellow  River  or  pass  the  autumn  habitually 
at  Lahore  ; .  but  an  interruption  of  our  visiting  rela- 
tions with  Baden  Baden,  or  our  boating  on  the 
Rhine,  would  be  barbarous.  The  people  of  some 
neighbouring  nations,  but  especially  France,  have 
not  the  same  reasons  for  keeping  the  peace.  The 
press  of  Paris  is  virtually  the  press  of  France.  In 
Britain  the  provinces  ai'e  independent  of  the  London 
press,  with  all  its  talent  and  appliances.  Our  pro- 
vincial press  is  more  influential  than  the  metropoli. 
tan.  Fecaliar  districts,  and  peculiar  classes  in  each 
district,  have  their  respective  organs  ;  and  whenever 
they  are  adequately  supported,  there  is  little  reliance 
shown  by  them  on  their  London  contemporaries. 
The  centralization  of  France  has  ordered  matters 
differently ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  French 
opinion  is  moved  by  the  Parisian  press,  or  that  the 
Parisian  press  is  in  very  bad  hands. 

We  neither  question  the  talent  nor  the  patriotism 
of  the  Parisian  journalists,  while  we  doubt  their 
wisdom,  wbich  is  a  superior  gift.  They  have  to 
defend  the  doctrines  of  constitutionalism,  and  to 
represent  liberal  ideas  on  the  Continent ;  but  they 
do  their  work  strangely,  by  representing  perfidious 
Albion  as  the  Apollyion  of  nations,  and  the  foe  of 
mankind. 

There  are  provocatives  administered  on  our  part. 
The  remembrances  of  the  late  war  have  not  yet 
passed  quite  away  amongst  ourselves.  There  is  a 
great,  solid  array  of  figures  in  our  account  of  liabili- 
ties, likely  to  sustain  the  recollection  for  a  few  cen- 
turies. The  French  have  other  wounds  rankling. 
The  conflict  was  altogether  against  them  at  sea; 
and  finally  they  suffered  by  land.  They  abhor  the 
name  of  Waterloo ;  although,  according  to  some  of 
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their  historians,  they  gained  there  a  great  victory. 
They  dislike  the  Peninsular  proceedings,  because 
they  were  beaten,  if  not  by  the  highest  military 
genius,  certainly  by  the  ablest  military  tactician  of 
the  century — the  commander  who  produced  the 
greatest  results  with  the  smallest  force.  The  French 
are  proud  of  military  fame — ^perhaps  they  are 
slightly  vain — and  they  want  to  wipe  away  these 
spots,  as  they  term  them.  That  is  a  matter  in 
which  they  cannot  be  obliged.  They  might  as  well 
expect  to  obliterate  whatever  honour  attached  from 
Jena  and  Austerlitz.  The  generation  who  fought 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  who,  as  we  verily  believe, 
gained  Waterloo,  have  gone  and  left  but  a  few  frag- 
ments behind.  The  men  of  the  present  day  are  not 
those  who  fought  in  1810  to  1815.  One  half  of  our 
active  men  were  not  bom  then,  and  the  other  half 
were  at  school.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  French 
army  invaded  England,  advanced  to  London,  gained 
a  battle  anywhere  in  Sussex,  Kent,  or  Middlesex, 
and  captured  the  metropolis;  they  would  still  be 
exactly  where  they  are  in  the  past  volumes  of 
history.  The  Peninsula  and  Belgium  would  remain. 
The  men  who  beat  them  before  are  on  their  crutches, 
in  their  seniority,  or  their  graves ;  and  they  would 
merely  prove  that  we  are  degenerated  sons  of  a  for- 
midable ancestry,  or  that  a  great  improvement  has 
occurred  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Channel. 

Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  recently -published  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Sturge,  asks,  *'  What  statesman, 
or  party,  or  newspaper,  in  that  great  constitutional 
and  civilised  nation" — France  is  meant — "has 
latterly  been  advocating  a  war  with  England?" 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  question ;  on  this  princi- 
ple :  if  one  person  inquires  at  another  thus — 
**Sir,  does  the  sun  shine?"  and  he  receives  for 
answer — "  Yes,  the  sun  shines."  But  not  there- 
with satisfied,  he  puts  in  as  his  rejoinder — **Sir, 
demonstrate  to  me  the  shinoing  of  the  sun."  All 
that  can  be  said,  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  is, 
'*  There,  Sir,  is  the  sun,  and  he  shineth,  giving 
light  to  all."  Even  this  satisfaction  cannot  always 
be  a^oMed  in  a  wintry  day  of  mist  or  snow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  growing  of  the  grass. 
It  can  be  measured  from  March  to  May,  and  will 
yield  so  many  inches.     Nobody  wants  to  have  that 

demonstrated ;  but  if  anybody  should,  by  accident, 
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become  sceptical  on  the  point,  we  see  not  how  evi- 
dence oonld  be  plucked  from  the  fields  and  laid  on 
the  judge's  table.  One  must  take  for  granted  the 
generally-received  opinion,  **  that  the  grass  grows.** 

The  newspapers  of  France  are  very  udanimoul  in 
their  avowed  detestation  of  this  perfidious  Albion. 
We  really  do  not  believe  them  to  hate  us  half  so  hard 
as  they  sayi  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  have 
been  rested  ihto  the  utterance  of  ^  soxlg,  aS  starlings 
are  ttku|$ht  (o  scold  ih  a  cage,  without  any  discrimi- 
nation of  the  phrases  used.  Old  ladies  even  do  not 
become  offended  with  their  parrots  when  they  repeat 
a  naughty  word  which  thoy  have  learned  from 
Sally  the  maid,  or  the  charwoman  ;  and  it  would 
be  ridiculous  enough  if  nations  should  fight  on 
account  of  hot  words  and  spicy  paragraphs,  in  use 
by  the  press.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  if 
peace  or  war  depended  on  the  character  of  the 
language  applied  to  this  country  by  tho  press  of 
France,  we  should  be  busy  ere  now  in  drillings,  and 
exertions  to  mount  cannon,  store  arsenals,  and  fit 
out  war  steamers,  heavy  frigates,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  gun  ships. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  opposed  to  war, 
and  the  third  estate  guides  the  fourth  quite  as  much  as 
itself  is  influenced  by  the  latter.  In  FranOe,  matters 
are  differently  ordered.  The  quiet  shopkeeper  and 
tradesman  read  the  denunciations  of  the  perfidious 
British,  and  of  their  cruelties,  wondering  very  much 
what  it  is  all.  for,  and  congratulating  himself  that 
the  rascals  pay  their  bills,  but  without  any  notion 
that  he  should  personally  aid  in  cutting  their  throats, 
or  pay  others  for  engaging  in  that  transaction. 
Another  class  want  to  obliterate  Waterloo,  which 
they  can  do  not  more  easily  than  they  can  obliterate 
Julius  Caesar.  But  they  are  not  to  be  guided  by 
reason  or  chronology,  and  fume  and  foam  to  good 
purpose.  The  interesting  question  in  the  matter  is, 
"  Whether  the  middle  classes  or  the  fools  be  strong- 
est?" As  yet,  we  fear  that  the  fools  have  it, 
although  the  better  class  may  be  gaining  on  them. 
Fears  regarding  the  strengUi  of  our  national  de- 
fences are  not  of  this,  nor  of  last  gear's  birth ;  they 
were  expressed  in  various  periodicals  some  time 
since  ;  they  have  even  been  more  pointedly  pressed 
in  private  communications,  as  we  understand,  to  in- 
fluential parties ;  and  those  communications  have 
led  to  the  gradual  increase  of  our  national  arma- 
ments, both  naval  and  military.  Tho  comparative 
condition  of  our  effective  force  has  certainly  been 
often  a  topic  of  conversation  amongst  those  whoso 
thoughts  go  in  advance  of  time  by  a  few  years. 
Many  intellectual  men  consider  danger  from  the 
weakness  of  our  military  force  altogether  visionary. 
Others,  we  know,  hold  opinions  so  very  different, 
that  they  havo  abstained  from  their  public  ex- 
pression ;  although  there  is  little  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  prudential  silence ;  because,  what- 
ever be  the  state  of  our  defences,  and  our  militai*y 
position  altogether,  it  must  be  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  military  authorities  in  France,  and  other 
continental  countries.  We  cannot  keep  secrets  of 
that  kind.  We  either  have  a  sufficient  military 
force  or  we  have  not ;  and  foreign  officers  are  equally 
dDompetent  with  military  men  at  home  to  complete 
that  estimate.    They  know  what  we  can  do,  and 


they  also  know  what  we  cannot  accomplish,  even 
although  nobody  in  this  country  should  thiuk,  write, 
or  publish  on  the  subject.  The  affair,  therefore, 
may  be  fully  examined  at  home,  for  there  will  be 
nothing  gained  by  imitating  the  ostrich.  Several 
reasons  exist  for  pursuing  a  careful  analysis  and 
examination  of  this  subject.  Our  national  defences 
are  said  to  be  too  weak  ;  perhaps  they  may.be  too 
strong  in  One  respocti  We  ate  advisea  to  pay  tnore 
money  for  *'  fighting  men  "  and  tho  '<  material  of 
fighting,"  but  probably  we  should  pay  less.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  requested  to  increase  the  sup- 
plies, when,  perhaps,  they  should  be  reduced.  The 
account  amounts  to  a  sum  of  seventeen  millions,  and 
an  account  of  that  extent  should  bo  rigidly  examined. 
It  may  be  also  possible — and  it  is  not  improbable — 
that  wo  are  ill  defended,  while  we  pay  enough  to 
secure  better  service.  The  country  may  want  a 
change  of  system,  without  an  addition  to  the  pit^sent 
outlay.  Naval  and  militaiy  men,  who  have  formed 
expectancies  on  the  warlike  fervour  of  this  year, 
1848,  may  find  it  end  in  a  stem  fit  of  economy. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  public  should  not  shrink 
from  the  scrutiny  to  which  they  have  been  invited. 

There  is  a  most  respectable,  and,  in  all  our  benevo' 
lent  institutions,  a  highly  influential  class,  who 
oppose  war  at  any  time,  for  any  purpose,  under  any 
circumstances.  There  is  another  class  who  oppose 
any  war,  they  say,  except  a  defensive  contest.  Wo 
separate  the  first  from  the  second,  because  the  first 
really  mean  something,  and  the  second,  we  may  say 
with  all  respect,  nothing — nothing  more  than  every 
man  says,  or  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  have 
said.  The  principles  of  the  first  oass  are  plain. 
They  will  suffer  wrong  without  resistance.  On  no 
pretence  whatever  will  they  employ  weapons  of 
wrath.  From  tlie  soldier^s  bayonet  and  the  police- 
man's truncheon,  they  tum  away  with  the  same 
abhorrence.  They  can  have  nothing  to  say  in  the 
present  case,  because  their  ai'gument  is  not  for  or 
against  any  comparative  degree  of  physical  force, 
but  against  its  use  in  any  form.  One  regiment  of 
guards  break  through  their  fixed  theory  as  completely 
as  the  army  of  India.  The  unquestionable  sincerity 
and  amiability  of  their  views  join  with  the  fact  that 
all  live  in  ultimate  expectancy  of  their  realization  to 
shield  them  from  rough  criticism  ;  and  we  have 
merely  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground  that  war 
for  self-protection,  after  all  moral  appliances  and 
moral  means  of  restraining  an  enemy  have  failed,  is 
lawful  and  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Our  statement  affects  only  the  more  numerous 
class  who  hold  that  opinion.  Letters  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  ; 
articles  innumerable,  and  pamphlets  from  their  num- 
ber unreadable,  have  tended  to  foster  the  existing 
excitement.  The  Earl  of  EUesmere's  letter  is  a 
hopeless  and  spiritless  production.  The  nobloEarl  has 
been  ill.  He  has  suffered,  like  many  more  indivi- 
duals, from  influenza  and  nervousness.  He  writes, 
therefore,  in  a  dark  November  style.  According  to 
his  opinion,  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  can  steal  acioss 
the  Channel  on  any  evening,  walk  tip  to  London, 
seize  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  levy  a  oontributton, 
make  themselve  quite  at  home  in  Hyde  Park ;  ai)d—- 
we  meant  to  complete  the  sentence  by  stating  how 
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they  TTould  get  home  again,  but  the  noble  Earl  does 
not  go  to  that  point  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  in- 
Yasiot). 

The  return  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  some  moment. 
The  ablest  generals  provide  always  fbr  the  contin- 
gency of  a  retreat.  But  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  either 
is  not  a  tactician,  or  he  contemplates  the  final  sabrer- 
sion  and  conrersion  of  England  into  a  Fronch  colony. 
The  flfby  thousand  are  to  dwell  with  us,  if  we  will  dwell 
with  them.  If,  however,  they  are  to  remain  in  London, 
we  shall  receive  the  bullion  again.  They  will  all  be 
able  to  spend  money  like  princes,  and  they  are  likely 
to  learn  the  habit.  Any  hope  of  fighting  fifty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen,  according  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
is  rain  and  delusive.  The  guards  are  counselled  to 
march  out  of  London  as  'Hhe  inrincibles  "  march  in ; 
and  fbr  the  rest,  three  howitzers,  the  noble  Earl  is 
oonrinced,  will  suffice.  Throe  pieces  of  artillery  are 
annoying,  bat  when  opposed  to  six,  the  balance  of 
destruction  will  be  probably  against  them.  In  ex- 
planittion  of  these  sentiments,  the  noble  Earl  says, 
that  he  reflects  not  on  the  bravery  of  the  guards,  bub 
merely  that)  as  a  prudential  step,  th<^y  will  be  ordered 
to  march  out  of  town  on  the  approach  of  Bugeaud, 
Joinville,  Brothers, .  and  Co.,  to  the  old  air,  "O'er 
the  hills  and  far  awa.** 

Assuredly  there  seems  to  be  some  strange  mis- 
management, if  the  nation  pays  seventeen  millions 
yearly  for  naval  and  military  defences,  and  yet  can- 
not defbnd  the  metropolis  against  fifty  thousand  men. 
Those  intense  alarmists — the  Ellesmeres  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  press — say  that  we  cannot  bnng 
together  an  army  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men. 
Our  forces  are  scattered  over  the  globe  ;  they  are 
broken  into  detached  fragments,  and  isolated  at 
outposts  separated  ft'om  each  other  by  one  thou- 
sand miles.  Their  statement  may  be  perfectly  true  ; 
it  is  founded  on  arithmetic,  and  we  believe  is  so 
far  true  as  that  we  have  no  army  at  all  equal  to  the 
armies'  cost.  The  grand  misapprehension  committed 
by  the  **  intense  alarmists  "  is,  that  France,  when  so 
minded,  can  bring  together  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
the  necessary  proportions  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  with 
even  a  fortnight's  commissariat,  and  land  them  in 
Sus*ex  with  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  secresy,  that  may 
accompany  the  debarkation  of  fifty  kegs  of  foreign 
brandy,  which  is  not  intended  to  pass  through  the 
custom-house!  This  blunder  ^ould  not  be  avowed  ; 
but  it  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  argument,  never- 
theless. The  railways  from  Paris  to  the  coast 
might  bring  down  fifty  thousand  men  in  five  or  six 
days,  but  not  in  five  or  six  hours,  by  any  means 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  capabilities  of 
the  French  railways  are  not  likely  to  be  better  than 
our  own  ;  and  if  any  person  will  take  a  pencil  and  a 
slip  of  paper,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing that  even  by  railway,  a  considerable  time  is 
requisite  to  transport  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  with  all 
their  storage ;  and  not,  be  it  observed,  fifty  thousand 
infantry,  but  an  army  of  fifty  thousand,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  inclusive  of  not 
fewer  than  eight  thousand  horses.  Even  if  one  train 
carried  one  thousand  men,  and  an  hour  was  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  despatch  of  each  train,  two 
days  and  t^o  hours--^giving  night  and  day  work — 
would  be  occupied  in  transporting  fifty  thouMuid 


soldiers   from  Paris  tb  the  coast.     But  ire  know 
that  railway  trains  could  not  take  this  army  at  fifty 
trips.     If  we  reckon  horses,  artillery,  and  stores, 
two  hundred  trains,  or  an  average  of  250  men  to 
each,  with  all  their  stores,  would  travel  slowly  ;  and 
if  the  men  were  all  drawn  from  Paris  to  one  point 
of  embarkation  on  the  coast,  the  movement,  from 
its  commencement  at  Paris,  to  its  completion  at 
Havre,  Boulogne,  or  Calais,  would  occupy,  under 
favourable    circumstances,    an    entire    week.      A 
train  on  a  railway  with  fifteen  hundred  passengers 
is  a  tedious  affair.    We  have  seen  thirty  thousand 
persons  conveyed  on  a  short  line  of  twenty-five  miles 
in  the  early  part  of  a  single  day — in  eight  hours, 
perhaps ;  but  they  consisted  of  men,  women,  and 
children, — many  of  the  men  without  a  cane,  and 
many  of  the  women  without  a  biscuit.     This  case 
was  absolutely  different  from  that  of  an  army  with 
stores,  horses,  and  artillery.    Yet  it  produced  a  state 
of  confiasion  which  would  have  tested  military  disci- 
pline to  unravel,  and  in  which  the  embarkation  of 
an  army  of  invasion  never  could  have  occurred. 
There    are    two    or    three    conditions    essentially 
necessary  to  the  surprise  which  is  ^dreaded,  very 
conscientiously,  we   believe,  by  alarmists.      First, 
there  must  have^  been  no  previous  Interruption  of 
our    amicable    relations    with    France,     because, 
when   that    interruption    occurs,   our   Government 
and  people  will    be    busily  eiligaged    in  prepara- 
tions ;  and  thus  we  shall  have  immediate  information 
whenever  the  extraordinary  movement  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  towards  the  coast,  commences  *  or  we  shall 
have  been  served  with  previous  notice  to  be  ready. 
Second,  the  sucoessof  a  concealed  attack  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  concentration  of  the  entire  expedition 
at  one  point,  to  start  from  one  port,  and  to  arrive 
together  in  one  place,  at  one  time  t  f^r  otherwise  a 
very  small  force  on  water  and  land  may  cripple  or 
cut  up  the  detachments  in  detail.     Third,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  no  apparent  preparations  be  in  opera- 
tion for  days  or  weeks  at  the  port  of  embarkation, 
because  the  collection  of  any  extraordinary  naval 
armaments  at  any  of  the  French  ports  would  be  to 
us  an  effective  note  of  preparation. 

We  suppose,  now,  that  fifty  thousand  men  under 
the  conditions  as  to  cavalry  and  artillery,  trhich  we 
have  named,  are  set  down  at  that  Fl*ench  port,  which 
may  be  found  most  suitable  fbr  embarkation  on  the 
English  expedition.  Now,  as  formerly,  Boulogne 
may  be  chosen  ;  and  there  the  provisions  necessary 
for  a  fortnight's  campaigning  will  irequire  to  be 
collected.  The  men  cannot  embark  in  half  an  hour  ; 
but  ere  they  take  that  step  in  any  form  or  time, 
they  must  obtain  the  means  of  conveyance. 
Steamers  would  probably  be  adopted  so  far  as 
they  can  be  used ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  more 
than  500  men,  with  their  equipments,  could  be 
conveniently  stowed  in  one  steamer.  We  have 
run  a  voyage  much  longer — four  or  Hre  times 
the  distance — ^with  1100  persons  in  the  Ship ;  but  its 
state  was  inconvenient.  Large  transports  readily 
carry  500  men,  on  a  long  voyage,  with  equipments 
stowed  away  ;  but  the  voyage  in  this  case  is  short, 
and  must  be  rapidly  done.  That  circumstance  does 
not  give  the  advantage  which  is  apparent  at  first. 
The  distance  being  shorty  it  may  be  supposed  that 
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the  men.cQuld  be.  more  oloaely  packed.    When,  how- 
ever, it  is  remembered  that  they  must  wear  their 
equipments,  and  be  ready  to  fight  their  way,  on 
shore,    in  three  or  four  hours,  this  advantage  is 
more  than  counterbalanced.    Then  the  leaders  must 
reckon  on  meeting  one  or  two  hostile  ships,  and  a 
few  armed  steamers,  light  and  rapid  sea  boats, 
which  would  cheat  any  convoy ;    and,  outsailing 
heavy  steamers,  pour  shot  and  shell  amongst  the 
crowds  on  the  steam  transports.     They  must  calcu- 
late on  the  necessity  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Channel ;  and  five  hundred  men,  with  their  equip- 
ments, are  sufficient  to  place  on  each  vessel,  with 
that  prospect  before  them.     One  hundred  steamers 
are  thus  requisite  for  that  service,  and  France  has 
no  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  world.    The  horses 
have  yet  to  be  transported ;  and,  without  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  these  matters,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  ninety  steamers  would  be  required  for 
eight  thousand  horses,  in  whatever  manner  they  were 
packed.     Certainly  they  could  not  be  conveyed  in  a 
smaller  number  with  artillery,  unless  the  ships  were 
fitted  out  for  the  service.    We  doubt  if  France  could 
collect  two  hundred  steamers  of  all  descriptions,  at 
any  one  point,  even  if  time  were  given  for  prepara- 
tion, and  there  were  no  purpose  to  serve  in  secresy. 
When  the  steamers  were  collected,  in  what  harbour 
would  they  receive  their  freight  ?     We  believe  that 
the  French  channel  harbours  are  tidal,  and  all  of 
them  incompetent  to  contain  a  steam  fleet  of  this 
magnitude,  with  the  convoy  essentially  necessary  for 
their  protection.    It  may  be,  however,  assumed  that 
all  these  difficulties  are  surmounted.  A  harbour  suffi- 
ciently capacious  has  been  prepared— the  steamers 
have  been  built — the  men  are  brought  to  the  quay  and 
the  embarkation  proceeds.     A  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  under  the  signature  of  **  A  Queen's  Officer,'* 
suggests  that  this  large  steam  fleet  cannot  leave  any 
French  channel  port  during  one  tide.     This  is  a  dif- 
ficulty at  once,  if  the  object  be  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  our  empire  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  blow.     It  is 
quite  probable,  as  the  writer  we  have  mentioned  as- 
serts, that  one  hundred  steamers  could  not  leave  a 
harbour  in  less  than  &7q  hundred  minutes — crowded 
as  they  would  be  necessarily  in  their  berths — and  no 
tide  serves  for  eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
There  is  no  tide  on  the  French  coast  to  float  largo 
steamers  out  of  port  for  one-half  of  that  time.     The 
flotilla  would  therefore  require  to  leave  in  three  or 
four  divisions ;  and  the  first  two  or  three  sections 
must  anchor  out  of  port,  exposed  to  any  attack 
directed  against  them  ;  or  the  first  division  must 
run  over  and  land  its  men,  without*the  hope  or  pos- 
sibility of  support  for  eight   or  ten  hours.     The 
attack  would  therefore  be  made  by  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  instead  of  fifty,  thousand  ;  and  of 
that  number,   how  many  could  the   second  divi- 
sion expect,   on  their  arrival,   to  meet  free   and 
alive? 

Wo  assume,  as  entirely  undeniable,  that  no  such 
expedition  could  be  formed,  and  sail  from  France, 
without  a  warning  of  eight  or  ten  days  being  aflbrded 
to  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  placing  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  of  the  regular  army,  at  any  possible  point 
of  disembarkation,  before  a  landing  could  take  place ; 


prepared  to  dispute,  as  we  think,  most  effectively^ 
that  first  step  of  the  tragedy. 

A  sudden,  and  entirely  unforseen  attack,  by  fifty 
thousand  armed  men,  is  thus  impossible.  It  is 
thoroughly  useless  to  argue  that  point  farther  ;  and 
those  who  will  tremble  before  the  possibility  of  fifty 
thousand  Frenchmen  dropping  from  the  clouds,  or 
the  Gorgon  steamer,  on  a  misty  morning,  walking 
into  Threadneedle  Street  and  the  Bank  for  the 
bullion,  turning  down  to  the  Tower  for  the  Crown 
jewels,  and  sending  off  a  detachment  to  Westminster 
to  adjourn  Parliament,  must  be  advised  to  provide 
chloroform  against  the  inroad,  sprinkle  the  grass  with 
this  extract  of  Lethe,  and  set  the  invaders  to  sleep 
as  they  walk  up  to  London.  There  might,  however, 
be  an  invasion  of  our  territory  upon  a  large  scale, 
deliberately  planned,  and  accomplished  with  due 
notice.  An  excellent  contemporary  of  ours — Friuer^s 
Magazine — ^has  narrated  what  we  may  have  to 
fear,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  engaged  in  sketching  our  dangers. 
We  quote  the  passage,  because  the  possible  streitg^th 
of  the  foe  whom  we  may  have  to  encounter  is  con- 
cisely described  :— 


"  The  preparations  made  by  Napoleon  for  the  invasion  of 
Knj^land  were,  in  fact,  among  the  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ments of  his  genius.    Steam  will,  bowover,  now  greatly  sim- 
plify the  means  of  execution.    On  the  first  rupture  with  this 
oountry,  tlio  experiment  will  be  tried  on  a  grand  scale. 
Combined  with  two  powerful  diversions — one   towards  the 
Humber,  and  another  in  Ireland— 1<K),000  French  troops, 
lauded   on   the   co.i8ts   of  Essex,  Kent,  or   Sussex,  will 
make  a  dash  on  London.    From  the  centmlised  character  of 
modern  governments  and  institutions,  the  possession  of  an 
enemy's  capital  is  a  decisive  operation  of  war.    Admitting 
that  our  institutions  and  government  are  far  less  centralisea 
than  those  of  France,  our  capital  is  the  finnncL-il  centre  of 
the  universe :  the  effect,  therefore,  on  our  credit,  by  the  pre- 
sonoe  on  our  shores  of  an  invading  army,  might  prodnee, 
through  our  artificial  and  complicated  state  of  society,  a 
panic  that  would  shake  the  social  fabric  to  its  very  founda- 
tion.   Neither  from  a  people  enervated  by  oommeroe,  and  ac- 
customed to  view  every  question  through  the  medium  of  iheir 
material  interests,  could  we  expect  the  heroic  sacrifice,  the 
generous  self-devotion,  that  would  unhesitatingly  immolate 
the  capital  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.    Once  masters  of  Lon- 
don, the  enemy  might  dictate  the  moat  ignominious  terms. 
The  independence  of  Ireland — the  cession  of  Qibraltar  and 
Malta-— the  dismemberment  of  our  colonial  empire — ^Ihe  de- 
struction of  our  arsenals — ^the  imposition  of  an  enormona  con- 
tribution for  the  expenses  of  the  war^the  reconstruction  of 
our  government  on  a  more  democratic  basis — terms,  in  fact, 
that  would  reduce  Great  Britain  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate 
power !    To  accomplish  these  designs,  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  France  will  assemble  on  her  northern  shores  a 
vast  armament.    The  plan  of  campaign,  based  on  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  moral,  political,  military,  and  financial 
statistics  of  England—  on  the  attachment  of  her  popnUtion  to 
their  government  and  institutions — on  a  profound  calculation 
of  the  obstacles  .nnd  the  resources  of  ever^  kind  that  the  in- 
vader will  have  to  encounter,  will  be  rapidly  executed,  and 
marked  by  all  those  powers  of  strategic  combination  which 
so  distinguish  the  French  staff. 

*'  The  strength  of  the  expeditionary  force  may  be  approxi- 
mately stated  as  follows  i^* 

130,000  infantry. 
15,000  cavalry. 
5,000  artillery.    250  guns. 

150,000  men.    250  guns. 

A  park  of  siege  artillery,  100.000  stands  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion for  a  campaign,  and  one  month's  provision  of  bisonit^ 
dec.  &c. 

"  For  the  transport  of  this  force  120  steamers  would  bs 
required,  cnpable  of  conveying  two  battalions  each ;  each 
steamer  to  tow  two  vessels,  speoially  consiruoled  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  horses  and  artillery  to  cover  the  landing. 

"  The  distribution,  again, of  this  v<^t  armament  wouldbe 
as  follows  :-:* 
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Bigfat  WinOi  Centre.                       Left  Wing. 

Between  CuiM  Cherbourg  and                 Brest. 

widDaokirk.  Boulogne.                  30,000  for 

30,000  men  destined  100.000  men  to                 Ireland, 

for  the  Hnmber.  march  on  London.  "  35  steamers.* 

%i  steamers.  60  steamers. 

"For  his  projeoted  invasion  of  this  country,  Napoleon 
kad,  in  1803,  collected  2,003  small  craft  of  varions  descrip- 
i'mi.^  The  nbove  statement  will  exhibit  bow  greatly  steam 
will  simplify  the  menna  of  transport. 

''Based  on  an  orerweening  confidence  in  onr  maritime 
snperiority,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  these  islands 
hare  accustomed  themselves  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  bare  idea 
of  an  inrasion;  neferiholess,  unmdroua  as  may  be  the 
cbaooss  which  would  militate  against  it,  the  highest  naval 
aotborities  in  the  country  have  pronounced  the  operation  to 
henerfectly  practicable^  It  might  be  effected  under  cover  of 
aoenee  fog,  or  a  dark  night,  or  after  an  aetion  with  the 
Freoch  covering  squadron,  which  might  oblipe  the  British, 
eren  if  victorious,  to  run  into  port  to  refit ;  for  such  is  the 
destructive  power  of  modern  artillery,  that  naval  actions  will 
henceforward  be  distinguished  by  more  equal  results  than 
have  hitherto  marked  their  operation." 

This  is  a  long  passage,  but  the  probable  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  or  eren  the  destraotion  of 
London,  being  most  important  subjects,  we  reprint 
it,  Aocording  to  this  arrangement,  the  French  liaTe 
to  get  together  and  land  ]  90,000  infantry,  16,000 
cavalry,  and  5,000  artillery — implying,  we  presume, 
in  addition  to  all  the  men,  a  body  of  20,000  horses. 
This  scheme  would  require  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion. The  French  minister  of  war  could  not  make 
ap  the  force  and  bring  them  to  the  coast  on  short 
Botiee.  The  French  minister  of  marine  could  not 
provide  transports  in  less  than  twelre  months  of  hard 
working.  One  hundred  and  twenty  war  steamers 
are  required,  and  France  has  only  one  hundred.  The 
construction  of  a  war  steamer  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day.  France,  we  are  certain,  has  not  the  means  of 
constructing  those  twenty  steamers  in  six  months. 
Theu  there  are  two  Tossels  to  be  specially  built,  and 
te  act  as  transports  with  each  steamer.  These  two 
hundred  and  ibrty  yessels  require  to  be  '*  specially 
constructed,"  and  that  cannot  be  done  with  any 
ihipbaildittg  force  in  France  under  twelve  months.  In 
a  fbot-note  wo  are  reminded  that "  the  navy  of  Franco 
consists  of  40  sail  of  the  line,  60  heavy  frigates, 
40  brigs,  20  transports,  and  100  war  steamers,  from 
800  to  150  horse -power.  The  maritime  inscription 
numbers  130,000  men."  This  enumeration  is  for- 
midable on  paper,  but  would  aot  look  quite  so  fright- 
ful in  the  Channel,  because  that  fleet  can  never  be 
eoUeeted  there;  and  then,  if  it  were  collected,  it 
could  not  be  manned.  Nearly  the  entire  "  maritime 
inscription"  of  France  would  be  required  to  work 
this  ileet,  as  the  subsequent  enumeration  will  show : 

10  Sail  of  the  Line,  say 40,000  men. 

60  Heavy  Frigates,  ,^>..,»>^>> 40,000    „ 

«0  Transports,  %^»»%^,»^»^%»»  ^»*%^— %ii.*«%w     1,000  ,, 

100  War  Steamers,  ^^.>>>.>^>,>.. «^  12,000  „ 

20  Additional  War  Steamers,  >>^>^^.>    2,400  ,, 

240  Specially  Constructed  Vessels,^^    4, 800  , , 


106,200 

A  per  oentage  may  be  taken  from  the  number  allotted 
to  the  heary  ships ;  but  even  if  they  were  under- 
manned, this  fleet  would  require  ninety  thousand  sea- 
men. On  the  maritime  inscription  of  France,  we  suspect 


*  The  navy  of  France  is  at  present  composed  of  40  sail  of 
the  line,  60  heavy  frigates,  60  corvettes,  40  brigs,  20  trans- 
ports, and  100  war-steamers,  from  800  to  150  horse-power. 
The  naaftime  inseriplioQ  numbers  1^,000  men ! 


that  thero  are  many  names  of  persons  who  cannot 
be  rated  as  first-class  seamen.  There  must  be  a 
considcrablo  number  always  engaged  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  that  country.  There  are  French  na- 
tional  ships  at  Cochiu  China,  Madagascar,  and 
Tahiti.  This  fleet,  therefore,  could  not  be  manned, 
and  if  manned,  could  not  bo  concentrated  in  the 
Channel.  A  largo  portion  of  the  eflTectivo  force,  and  of 
the  mercantile  seamen,  are  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
they  M'ould  require  to  force  a  way  into  the  Channel 
through  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  which,  while  the  rock  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  Britbh  garrison,  might  be  a  danger- 
ous operation.  Lastly,  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean must  be  locked  up — all  mercantile  commerce 
must  cease — every  Frenchman  who  could  bo  styled 
a  sailor  must  be  collected  for  this  grand  and  des- 
perate cast ;  but  in  the  meantime  those  unguarded 
Mediterranean  ports  would  be  bombarded,  and  the 
idlo  ships  burned  by  an  active  and  implacable  foe. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  fact  which  must  be 
obvious  to  a  casual  reader,  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  steamers,  with  a  couple  of  towed  vessels 
"  specially  constructed  "  for  each,  are  absolutely  in- 
capable of  conveying  the  forces  named  ;  unless  the 
specially-constr acted  vessels  are  to  be  of  an  unwieldy 
size,  and  calculated  to  retard  steamers  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree. 

This  immense  armament,  liable  to  all  the  hin- 
drances wo  have  already  enumerated  in  the  case  of  a 
smaller  force,  are  to  leave  their  ports  of  embarkation 
at  one  tide,  or  remain  in  divisions,  at  anchor,  until 
every  ship  be  hauled  out,  and  then  to  make  their 
way  in  a  dense  fog  or  a  dark  night !  This  assumption 
has  not  been  made  by  a  seaman  ;  for  there  is  no 
state  of  the  atmosphere  that  a  naval  authority,  with 
sixty  steamers,  and  two  large  and  heavy  vessels 
towed  in  the  wake  of  each  steamer,  would  more 
anxiously  avoid  than  a  dense  fog.  The  dense  fog, 
or  the  dark  night,  would  defeat  them  without 
the  aid  of  man.  They  would  fall  into  irretrie- 
vable confusion  ;  and  if  they  made  our  coast, 
the  forces  could  not  land.  The  dense  fog  and 
the  dark  night  may  be,  therefore,  put  out  of 
court  on  an  occasion  of  this  nature.  The  neces- 
sary preparations  must  have  been  fully  known 
for  many  months.  The  expedition  must  sail  on 
a  bright  day — a  long  summer  day.  From  every 
quarter,  for  weeks  and  months,  the  ships  of  Britain 
have  been  congregating  in  the  Channel,  and  even 
the  mail  packet  service  has  been  shortened  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  defensive  force.  Every 
exposed  point  on  the  coast  is  crowned  with  batteries 
and  crowded  by  armed  men.  But  the  first  great 
battle  must  be  fought  on  the  waters  ;  and  the  flag  of 
England  never  waved  over  braver  men  than  those 
who  would  guard  its  honour  in  that  dreadful  struggle. 
The  magnificence  of  the  scene  might  not  be  sur- 
passed. The  naval  strength  of  two  great  nations,  ap- 
proaching to  their  last  mortal  strife  for  mastery, 
would  form  in  the  narrow  Channel  one  of  the  most 
imposing  spectacles  that  men  could  witness. 

Humanity  would  creep,  trembling  from  the  sight, 
back  into  the  darkest  nook  of  men's  hearts,  and 
bitter  passions  would  rule  them  for  a  time.  The 
French  are  gallant  foes,  but  the  ocean  has  never 
been  the  scene  of  their  triumphs ;  and  it  is  not  an 
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exaggerated  calculation  to  snppose  that  the  conroy 
of  war  ships  would  be  kept  well  in  hand  by  other 
Tossels  of  similar  weight  and  force.  Defeat  would 
bo  destruction  to  the  expedition,  but  delay  would 
almost  equally  insure  its  annihilation.  Twenty 
heavy  steamers,  with  a  few  guns  on  each,  sweeping 
through  and  through  the  steam  fleet  and  its  towed 
ships,  would  utterly  destroy  them.  The  French 
steamers  might  be  well  manned,  but  they  would 
be  deep  in  the  water ;  and,  dragging  after  them 
two  specially-constructed  vessels,  weighed  to  the 
water's  edge  with  the  army,  their  horses  and  equip- 
ments, they  could  not  make  more  than  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  they  could  not  be  fairly  managed  before 
equally  good  steamers  in  the  handling  of  equally 
good  seamen,  light,  and  working  at  their  greatest 
speed.  This  part  of  the  strife  would  not  be  a  battle 
— it  would  be  a  carnage — an  immolation.  The  spe- 
cially constructed  vessels  would  be  sunk  rapidly,  with 
all  whom  they  carried,  not  torn  by  the  shot,  but 
crushed  down  in  the  water,  absolutely  beneath  the 
-wheels  of  their  rapid  and  fierce  assailants.  The 
issue  of  the  sea  battle  between  the  ordinary  ships  of 
war  would  not  be  a  matter,  we  believe,  of  great 
dubiety.  The  means  of  changing  naval  tactics  is 
freely  ascribed  to  steam  power,  and  in  this  case, 
whatever  advantage  can  be  derived  by  sailing  ves- 
sels from  its  assistance  must  count  against  France, 
because  all  her  steam  power  would  bo  occupied  in 
towing  the  transports,  and,  without  cutting  them  off, 
the  French  steamers  could  not  help  heavy  ships  out 
of,  or  into,  position. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  contingency  of  this  Channel 
fight  being  adverse  to  the  British  fleet,  only  because 
that,  even  if  our  seamen  were  defeated  on  their 
own  element,  for  the  first  time,  after  having  warning 
of  the  approaching  struggle,  yet  they  have  lost  all 
their  energy,  if  the  French  flotilla  would  not  be  so 
shattered,  and  the  loss  of  the  French  army  so 
great,  before  evening,  that  invasion,  with  the 
knowledge  that  equal  forces  were  prepared  to  dis- 
pute every  foot  of  ground,  would  be  frantic  madness. 
We  have  disposed,  perhaps,  not  satisfactorily,  of  the 
large  armament  put  on  paper  by  our  contemporaiy  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  invasion  foreseen  by  him 
must  be  the  result  of  long  and  energetic  preparation, 
to  be  met  by  equally  energetic  preparations  here  ; 
and,  therefore,  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  are 
told  to  fear. 

The  imagination  of  these  alarmists  destroys  their 
reason,  or  puts  it,  for  a  time,  in  abeyance.  The 
same  respectable  authority  already  quoted  discusses 
the  probability  of  a  general  league  for  the  subversion 
of  our  power,  and  the  division  of  our  empire.  The 
great  conspirators  in  this  plot  are  France,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States.  The  terms  of  combination 
are  Africa  and  the  Khenish  provinces  to  France  ; 
British  North  America,  the  West  India  Colonies,  and 
Cuba,  to  the  United  States  ;  Turkey  to  Bussia.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  tlio  blindness  of  speculative 
politicians  to  the  fact,  that  one  political  combination 
originates  another.  We  are  to  bear  the  doom  of 
Sarmatia,  according  to  this  writer  ;  and  the  theory 
might  bo  true,  if,  in  his  division  of  the  spoil,  he 
confined  his  attention  to  our  goods.  The  error  which 
destroys  a  prettily  got  up  plot,  is  in  his  comprehend- 


ing the  property  of  two  other  states,  of  considerable 
magnitude,  in  the  division.  Not  only  the  British 
empire,  but  the  Turkish  empire  and  Prussia,  are  to 
bo  allocated  to  the  triumvirate.  The  throe  robbers 
of  Poland  con^ned  their  a^nbition  to  a  territory  lying 
within  their  own.  Their  frontiers  met,  except  for 
this  intervening  Poland.  They  combined  to  advance 
their  boundaries  over  Polish  territory,  until  they  met, 
and  that  kingdom  was  obliterated  from  the  politi- 
cal map  of  Europe.  This  new  combination  is  far 
more  gigantic.  It  embraces  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  reaches  over  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Seas  intervene  without  stay- 
ing its  march.  Kingdoms  divide  the  affianced 
spoilers,  but  they  reck  not  for  kingdoms.  Three 
combine  to  destroy  three,  and  we  may  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  the  conspired  against  be  not  stronger 
t\kfkXk  the  conspirators.  Take  first  the  Rhenish  pro- 
yinces  ;  and  that  is  not  the  quarrel  of  Prussia  alone, 
but  of  Germany.  The  power  that  touches  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces  tramples  on  German  ground — and 
old  fevids  will  stir  the  Gerinan  heart  to  revenge  more 
signally  new  wrongs,  than  if  there  were  not  a  history 
of  ^\ke  last  half  century  written  ;  and  if  there  had 
not  been  a  Jena,  an  Austerlitz,  a  Wagram,  and 
a  lioipzic     That  is  the  first  coun^rstep  in  the  plot. 

Cuba  id  Spanish  prqpei'ty,  ani),  tUough  its  value 
to  Spain  may  not  bo  great,  yet  its  appropriation 
WQuld  hqrt  Spanish  pride,  an4  render  a  French 
army  of  observation  essentially  advisable  below  the 
P)Tenees. 

Egypt  belongs,  by  a  slight  threaij,  to  Turkey,  but 
the  sentence  against  Turkey  includes  Egypt.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  family  who  at  pre- 
spnt  sway  the  destinies  of  Egypt  would  permit  its 
transmutation  into  a  French  province  without  a 
struffgle.  The  Turkish  empire  would  therefore  be 
combined  against  this  aggression;  and  Russia  is 
not  so  powerful  that  even  the  hostility  of  Turkey 
can  be  easily  met  by  the  Czar. 

The  British  West  India  Islands  and  Pritish  North 
America  are  to  be  the  reward  of  i\\e  United  States. 
A  bitter  jealousy  of  this  country  is  sometimes  ex- 
hibited by  the  republic  of  the  West;  and  probably 
there  are  elements  stirring  amongst  the  population 
that  would  lead  them  to  engage  us  singly ;  but  they 
have  degenerated  sadly,  and  forgotten  their  old  de- 
scent, if  there  be  so  little  chivalric  feeling  amongst 
them,  as  to  permit  this  unnatural  combination. 
If  they  could  join  a  conspiracy  with  Russia  and 
France  as  their  partners  against  England,  then  their 
fate  would  be  well  merited.  And  what  would  be 
that  fate  ?  The  southern  states  illuminated  by  the 
wild  fires  of  revenge ;  kindled  by  three  millions  of 
slaves  seeking  freedom  through  an  agrarian  war, 
and  supported  by  a  few  Negro  regiments  from  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  revenge  of  Mexico  pour- 
ing over  Texas,  and  the  states  in  the  south  that  have 
dealt  to  her  the  most  fatal  stabs.  The  western  states 
swept  down  to  the  Ohio  by  the  iragmonts  of  the 
Prairie  tribes,  still  able  to  bring  ninny  thousand 
warriors  upon  the  doomed  frontier.  The  northern 
states  torn  by  the  excitement,  the  cost,  and  the  risk 
of  an  equal  combat ;  for  British  North  America  may 
believe  itself  too  strong  for  annexation.  The  com- 
merce of  the  sea  board  exposed  to  the  cost  of  a  ruiu* 
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f>ttB  insnl-ftnco  on  all  goods  passed  by  sea  ;  and  the 
peaceiible  mercantile  cities  of  the  coast  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  sudden  and  disastrous  attacks.  The 
United  States  could  never  be  repaid  by  all  the  colo- 
nies held  by  ns  in  or  near  America,  for  the  cost  of 
life  and  treasure,  of  time  and  character,  and  the 
risked  min  that  this  step  would  entail. 

Russia  has  annexed  Poland  ;  and  Austriai  to  pro- 
tect her  Italian  provinces,  would  join  Prussia  in  reviv- 
ing Poland.  The  restoration  of  that  kingdom  would 
become  a  ntecessary  part  of  the  great  war,  and  the 
Btep  would  be  decisive,  for  the  Russians,  instead  of 
sending  out  invading  armies,  might  require  to  con- 
centrate forces  to  defend  their  capital.  The  Swedes 
and  Danes  are  not  contented  with  their  gigantic 
neighbour,  and  both  have  wrongs  to  right;  while 
Gkrmany  has  not  forgotten  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
their  population  remember  their  German  origin. 

The  restoration  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  movements 
rendered  necessary,  not  more  as  a  military  than  a 
political  step,  because  ^e  may  doubt  how  far  any 
French  government  would  find  it  advisable  t.o  con- 
tinue an  alliance  with  Russia ;  which  had  for  one 
condition  the  suppression  of  Poland,  against  the  ex- 
pressed desii'e  of  all  Europe,  excepting  thtese  two 
allied. 

There  are  strange  dreams  in  some  minds  regard- 
ing Continental  combinations  and  invasions.  In  an 
<*  Essay  on  the  Defence  and  Military  System  of  Great 
Britoin  atHome  and  Abroad,"  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Faddy — apparently  otherwise  a  very  sensible  and  not 
extravagant  pamphlet — we  fihd  the  fbliowing  statfe- 
ment: — 

•'  Seeing,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  their  interest  to  attempt 
an  invasiofa,  we  trust  no  ambitious  sovereign  will  arise  With 
Bttttoient  ^w«b  or  inftuenoo  t6  be  cHAWed  W»  (brtn  any  boa- 
litioa  that  ooaU  aatboriBS  him  to  imagiM  ha  would  have,  tfae 
slightest  probability  of  success.     We  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  any  single  power  would  attempt  it.     ThiJ  invader  must, 
therefore,  in  the  firat  instance,  convince  his  allies  that  they 
have  a  catisus  belli ;  then  comes  the  negotiation  for  the 
nunaber  of  their  oontiof^ent  forces^  and  bo  doabt  division  of 
the  spoil  when  "peradious  Albion"  shall  bo  laid  prostrate. 
We  will,  then,  take  for  granted  that  the  seversa  railroads 
to  the  French  coast  have  been  completed— that  Russia  will 
ffive    800,000,    Prussia    200,000,   Denmark  and    Sweden 
So,  000,  Aiistria  300.000,  and  Franco  800,000  jnen,  for  this 
mnd  enterpHae— upwards  of  one  million  of  men  :  what  Is 
the  shortest  spaoo  of  time  in  which  these  arrangements  could 
be  comi)leted,  and  the  men  brought  down  to  the  coast?— 
twelve  months,  nt  least.    These  men  cannot  ho  incorporated 
without  a  most  extraordinary  outlay  ;  and  whore,  >  may  be 
asked,  are  the  funds  ?    The  transport  of  even  the  first  divi- 
mon,  600,000  men,  by  steam,  as  it  certainly  most  be,  *ould 
require  a  fleet,  the  very  preparations  for  which  would  cause 
us  to  increase  ours  to  an  extent  considerably  beyond  thersn 
It  is.  therefore,  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  this  mighiy 
would-be  conqueror  would  lose  one-half  In  crossini?.      i  et, 
«Tafit  that  he  lands  100,000  men  in  the  north,  100,000  it 
Essex.  200,000  in  Kent,  100,000  at  Weymouth,  how  could 
we  hope  to  cope  with  thcao  enormous  forces  ?     My  reply 
is—Very  easily.     There  are,  I  believe,   about  25,000,000 
inhabitants  in  England  and  Ireland.     During  the  twelve 
months  I  have  aliowcd    for  this  extraordinary  effort   of 
the  enemy,  we  conld  easily  coUect  100,000  regulars.  200.000 
militia,   100,000  army  of  reserve,  100,000  volunteer  in- 
fantry, cavalry  50.000.  (regulars  and  yeomanry  inclusive),  and 
A  levy  en  niasse  of  500,000,  with  the  requisite  field  batteries 
to  support.      Here,  then,  we  have  equal  nortibers,  xt  not 
exactly  equal  training  ;  we  have,  however,  the  advantage  ol 
local  knowledge ;  and  that  an  enemy  will  only  possess  the 
nound  he  stands  on.  is  certain.    Wo  shaU  be  told.  Phis  lo^s 

veil  on  paper  i  aw  ^e  ireally  tol«UoY«  that  in  twelve  ment»« 


Goverhment  could  raise  and  arm  such. a  force  as  is  hero 
enumerated-as  1,000,000  of  men?  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  it ;  but  let  it  be  observed  that  wo  have  about  120 
regiments  of  militia  in  Canada,  from  which  several  regiments 
would  no  doubt  volunteer,  which  could  be  brought  over  by 
steam,  as  a  great  accession  to  our  forces  in  this  given  tune, 
and  others  could  bo  recalled  from  our  colonies." 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  Lieutenant- Colonel  Faddy 
does  not  consider  a  combination  of  this  nature  in 
any  respect  probable,  and  we  should  consider  it 
extremely  improbable.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  blustering  habit  that  sometimes  leads  our 
people  to  call  themselves  better  than  other  people, 
and  a  natural  reserve  often  mistakeii  fbr  "  bad 
humour,"  we  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  bo,  in  the 
community  of  nations,  decidedly  unpopular.  There 
have  been  no  quarrels  between  us  and  Prussia  or 
Austria.  We  have  even  some  family  connexion 
with  the  great  German  confederation,  and  have  done 
nothing,  hitherto,  calculated  to  destroy  the  claims 
of  consanguinity  and  old  relationship.  Our  conti- 
nerital  wars,  with  the  slightest  exceptions,  have  been 
invariably  undertaken  with  t^russia  fbr  our  ally. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Prussian  people  are  ttiore  with 
this  nation  than  probably  with  any  oliher  foreign 
state.  Their  greatest  triumphs  were  achieved  when 
the  armies  of  both  nations  mingled  in  firiendship; 
their  deliverance  from  a  fblreign  yoke  was  accom- 
plished partly  by  our  aid.  These  memories  sink  into 
the  heart  of  nations  ;  and  Prussia,  either  in  its  court, 
ib  camps,  or  its  people,  has  never  shown  ingratitndo 
or  hostility  ito  Britain. 

Many  years  have  pasBied,  and  geiieratioAs  liavi& 
come  and  gone,  since  we  have  quarrelled  with  Aus- 
trfa.  There  are  no  feuds  between  ns  to  be  wiped 
out  in  blood.  There  are  no  Waferloos  fcb  arenge. 
Vienna  maybe  displeased  with  ourpresnihed  tnttelage 
and  guardianship  of  young  Italy,  but  that  feeling 
doe's  not  extend  out  of  the  Court  circle.  Austria  has 
other  interests,  and  fetels  them.  Th«y  lead  her 
people  to  range  themselves  on  our  side.  They  re- 
member their  captured  and  insulted  capital ;  and 
they  cannot  albgether  forget  the  source  fr6m  which 
Ihey  were  enabled  to  continue  a  wastihg  war,  untd 
their  hussars  encamped  in  victory  arotind  Paris. 

We  should  condemn  ourselves,  and  pronounce  our 
conduct  execrable,  if  we  argued,  or  supposed,  or 
dreamed,  in  the  wildest  visions,  that  all  nations 
would  combine  to  sweep  us  from  the  eaHh— <Jombme, 
in  some  cases,  against  their  most  apparent  Interests, 
for  Austria  and  Prussia  very  clearfy  Require  our  aid 
to  balance  for  them  the  menacing  power  of  Russia 
on  one  direction,  and  the  consolidated  strength  of 

France  in  another.  ,        .    x  at.:* 

Political  combinations  may  be  formed  against  tWS 
country,  but  the  thought  that  Europe  will  arise  to 
accomplish  our  overthrow,  is  the  idle  and  monstrous 
dream  of  a  disordered  fancy. 

The  precise  alterations  in  naval  and  military  tac- 
tics, occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  steam  power, 
are  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  it  will  afford  facili- 
ties for  isolated  and  sudden  attacks  hith^to  unknown 
in  European  warfare.  We  do  not  observe  Any  par- 
ticular reason  to  apprehend  war  with  Fiance  fet 
present.  The  Italian  difficulties  are  not  likely  to 
involve  us  in  trouble,  and  the  French  g^^^inment 
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affair  is  Bottled,  and  K.  Guizot  must  feel  that,  in  tho 
opinioQ  of  his  countrymen,  ho  was  wrong.  Spain 
remains.  At  any  time  the  Spanish  question  may 
break  tho  peace.  Queen  Isabella  has  been  recently 
nervous,  sickly,  and  prone  to  fits.  Very  recently  her 
Majesty  was  active,  "  romping,"  and  fond  of  hunting 
on  horseback.  But  the  Queen  Dowager  Christina 
has  returned  to  Madrid,  and  her  presence  affects  her 
daughter's  health.  Sometimes  at  Madrid  the 
people  have  strange  whisperings  on  that  subject 
Now,  however,  that  a  national  party  seems  to  be 
forming  up  in  earnest ;  that  Narvaez  and  Espartero 
hope  to  be  friends,  and  their  followers  are  disposed 
to  unite,  the  Queen  may  live  for  many  years.  She 
may  live,  but  she  may  die.  Then  come  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Duchess  Montpensier  and  her  husband. 
Viscount  Falmerston  says  that  they  are  yoid  by 
reason  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  and  forgotten 
many,  many  years  ago.  The  written  words  remain, 
notwithstanding,  and  Viscount  Falmerston  says  they 
remain  in  force ;  while  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot 
hold  them  to  be  obsolete.  If  Louis  Philippe  ever 
declares  war  against  any  considerable  nation,  it  will 
be  to  gain  a  kingdom  for  one  of  his  family.  Mean- 
while his  hopes  are  blasted  :  Queen  Isabella  has  no 
children ;  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope  :  the 
Duchess  Montpensier  is  in  the  same  position  ;  that 
is  the  destruction  of  his  expectations.  He  manages 
his  campaigns  for  power  and  influence  in  the  domestic 
^cles.  There  accoucheurs  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  Field  Marshals ;  but  these  gentlemen 
afford  no  hope  to  the  Napoleon  of  peace.  This 
calamity  reduces  the  value  of  the  alliance,  and  con- 
Terts  the  Duke  Montpensier's  interest  in  the 
Spanish  throne  into  a  tenure  dependent  on  the  life 
of  his  Duchess.  In  the  event  of  both  sisters  dying 
without  issue,  the  Conde  Montemelon  will  be  king, 
or  an  heir  to  the  throne  will  be  found  in  his  family. 
In  the  meantime,  he  is  heir-apparent  after  the 
Duchess  Montpensier.  France  would  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  fight  for  a  crown,  to  be  worn  merely 
during  a  ricketty  girl's  lifetime.  Great  Britain 
might  not  deem  it  necessary  »to  fight  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Duke  Montpensier  from  making  a  toy  of 
a  shadow  for  a  few  years.  May  the  Duchess  have 
no  children ;  because  thus  Louis  Philippe's  family 
diplomacy  will  be  defeated  in  his  own  field,  and  a 
compromise  of  a  delicate  and  dangerous  question 
may  be  made,  in  providence  to  avert  war. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Spanish  question  must  not 
be  understood  to  imply  any  approval,  by  us,  of  war 
with  France,  on  account  of  the  matrimonial  quarrel. 
It  is  a  Spanish  question.  Spaniards,  therefore, 
should  settle  it.  If  the  nation  is  coerced  by  France 
to  accept  a  king  or  queen  against  their  will,  and 
against  treaties,  the  allies  of  Spain  may  then  con- 
sider their  duty,  but,  until  then,  that  duty  is  to  be 
Bilent. 

We  may  add,  that  the  French  Chambers  have 
recently  become  singularly  pacific.  One  deputy  asks 
for  a  reduction  of  100,000  men  in  the  army.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  quotes  their  great  public  works 
as  guarantees  for  peace.  These  things  are  cheering. 
The  suspicious  call  them  too  good,  and  say  that  they 
are  blinds.  Somehow  anti- warlike  people  are  un- 
easy,:   There  i^o  a  large  number  of  well-informed 


men  who  believe  that  Franoe  waits  merely  for  the 
death  of  Louis   Philippe,  to  become  mischievoaa* 
There  is  some  probability  in  the  statement,  from  the 
chances  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  present  dynasty  to  occupy  the  exciteable  portion 
of  their  subjects  in  any  pursuit  whatever,  rather  than. 
the  examination  of  their  own  state  and  condition. 
Still  the  French  cannot  be  very  wild  when  an  old 
man  restrains  them,  and  yet  his  death  would  depreaa 
all  European  funds  more  than  that  of  any  other  livin^f 
man.    Such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect does  not  relieve  us  altogether  from  anxiety  on 
that  account.   Large  invasions,  in  the  event  of  war,  are 
not  to  be  dreaded  so  much  as  the  inroads  of  a  few 
steamers.     The  feats  of  Paul  Jones  might  be  more 
easily  repeated  now.     We  do  not,  for  example,  see 
any  adequate  protection  to  tho   port  of  Liverpool. 
At  present  there  is  no  defence  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
against  half-a-dozen  of    armed  steamers.       They 
might  lay  Edinburgh  under  contribution,  by  threat- 
ening to  bombard  Leith,  without  landing  a  man. 
There  is  no   defence  whatever   from   the  Thames 
round  the  east,  north,  and  west  coast,  to  the  Mer- 
sey,   except  those  natural  defences  belonging  to 
towns  placed  on  rivers.     That  seems  to  be  the  evil 
we  may  fear,  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the  danger  to 
guard  against.     To  speak  of  reprisals   is   a  very 
absurd  way  of  mending  matters,  and  to  enact  them  ia 
not  profitable.     The  safest  plan  is  to  remove  temp- 
tation, and  render  crime  likely  to  be  unsuccessful. 
In  that  case,   probably   enough,    France  may   be- 
come excited — dynasties  may  rise  or  fall ;   Orieana 
and  Bourbon  may   struggle  for   the  Crown— and 
Bepublicanism    may     stiive    to    dispossess    both 
claimants,  but  the  struggles  need  not  affect  our  posi- 
tion.    We  can  confine  our  care  and  energy  to  our 
own  business,  and,  in  pursuing  that  course,  there 
will  be  no  apology  for  attacking  our  dominions,  while 
a  very  slight  expense  would  render  any  attack  vision- 
ary and  hopeless. 

The  recent  reduction  of  the  periods  for  service  in 
the  army  are  intended  to  give  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  population  military  training.  The  improve- 
ments made  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  military  are  devised  with  the  view  of  rendering 
the  service  more  palatable  to  a  superior  class  of 
men  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The  legiti- 
mate increase  of  a  steam  marine  is  a  prudent  mea- 
sure, and  we  hear  no  objections  urged  against  the 
increase  of  the  artillery  corps. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  demands,  in  his  letter,  a 
militia  force  of  150,000  men.  With  them  he  offers 
to  secure  the  country  against  war,  or  a  favourable 
issue  from  a  contest  on  our  own  soil.  We  do  not 
apprehend  that  this  contest  is  probable,  for  the  rea- 
sons we  have  stated;  and  yet  we  suppose  that  if 
war  with  a  maritime  power  be  ever  again  declared, 
there  will  be  danger  of  isolated  assaults  on  unpro- 
tected points.  That  seems  to  be  the  source,  and  the 
only  real  source,  of  danger.  Whatever  measures  can 
be  requisite  to  secure  towns  and  crowded  localitieB 
from  visits  of  this  nature  will  probably  be  adopted. 
Early  in  the  present  month  the  views  of  the  Cabi- 
net will  be  stated  on  the  subject.  Their  plans  will, 
we  believe,  embrace  the  reorganization  of  a  mi- 
litia  force,   although  we  do  not  know  on  what 
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fbotin^  it  may  be  placed.  The  militiA  has  been  an 
nnpopalar  leryioe.  It  is  detested  by  the  artisans, 
and  not  greatly  relished  by  any  party.  And  yet, 
in  theory,  a  force  of  this  natare  is  far  more  cousti- 
tational  than  a  large  regular  army.  It  is  more 
likely  to  promote  and  extend,  than  to  oppose  and 
suppress  freedom.  It  should  be  the  people's  shield 
against  oppression  of  any  kind.  It  ne?er  would  be 
employed  in  foreign  inrasion.  It,  therefore,  nerer 
could  excite  the  jealousy  of  other  nations  ;  \rhile  it 
might  miMntain  peace  by  making  war  a  course 
attended  with  great  certain  loss  and  litUe  proble- 
matical gain  to  any  invader. 

We  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  militia  system  was 
made  grieyous  by  those  who  desired  to  render  it 
unpopular ;  and  when  political  parties  ruling  in  the 
state  desire  to  fall  back  on  the  people  for  national 
defence,  they  probably  hare  a  singer  reason  than 
may  appear  on  the  surface  of  affairs. 

A  stronger  reason  they  cannot  have  than  the 
dread  that  an  enemy  may  make  isolated  dashes  at 
the  coast,  burn  an  arsenal,  destroy  the  shipping  in  a 
harbour,  or  levy  a  money  contribution  from  a  town. 
Deeds  of  that  nature  form  the  description  of  invasion 
which  we  have  to  fear,  and  our  Government  have  to 
oppose.  A  systematic  invasion,  by  a  large  army, 
with  the  means  of  permanent  occupation,  although  it 
forms  part  of  the  calculations  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  his  celebrated  letter,  is  not  the  event 
that  he  seems  desirous  of  opposing  by  an  addition 
of  10,000  men  to  the  army,  and  the  enrolment  of 
11^0,000  militia.  The  means  in  .that  case  would  be 
disproportioned  to  the  end.  His  great  object,  appa- 
rently, is,  to  leave  in  each  town  the  nucleus  of  a 


local  force  that  would  resist  saooessfully  a' small 
attack;  and  that,  being  notoriously  there,  in  the 
knowledge  of  friend  and  foe,  would  destroy  any 
temptation  to  pursue  this  annoying  mode  of  warfare. 
There  is  one  reflection  consequent  on  this  move- 
ment respecting  the  means  and  material  of  war.  .We 
are  entered  on  the  thirty- third  year  of  European  peace. 
During  that  long  period,  we  must  have  expended 
four  to  five  hundred  millions  sterling  on  the  means 
of  warfare.  The  opportunity  of  teaching  peace  and 
pacific  opinions  to  all  our  neighbours  has  been  open, 
and  has  been  neglected.  In  that  neglect  the  present 
movement  and  the  future  danger,  whatever  that 
may  be,  have  their  origin.  One  per  cent.,  or  one- 
half  per  cent.,  of  the  war  outlay  expended  in  teach- 
ing peace  would,  ere  now,  have  rendered  war  impos- 
sible amongst  European  nations.  Mr.  Cobden  ar- 
gues, that,  in  making  progress  with  free-trade  opin- 
ions, he  and  his  friends  have  been  raising  a  barrier 
against  war.  They,  undoubtedly,  have  rendered  war 
more  difficult ;  but  the  barrier  is  principally  on  one 
side.  When  they  teach  European  nations  to  adopt 
our  present  principles  of  trade,  they  will  interpose 
an  obstacle  to  war  that  even  the  most  sanguinary 
will  respect.  Those  who  teach  the  propriety  of 
peace,  and  the  impropriety  or  wickedness  of  war, 
are  in  a  similar  position.  They  cannot  secure  peace 
by  promulgating  their  opinions  in  one  nation  alone. 
Commerce  can  prosper  only  by  consent  of  two  or 
more  parties.  Peace  can  exist  and  be  maintained 
only  by  a  similar  concurrence.  One  state  may 
destroy  trade  or  kindle  war,  but  one  state  alone  can 
neither  increase  commercial,  nor  maintain  pacific 
relations. 


DR.  CHALMERS'  HORAE  BIBLICAE  QUOTIDIANAE.— Vol.  II. 


The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  Horae  Biblicae 
attracted  more  general  attention  than  any  work  of 
a  similar  character  that  we  remember.  .There  has 
not,  indeed,  been  any  work  published  of  a  precisely 
similar  character.  The  fame  of  the  author,  his 
death  in  very  solemn  circumstances  shortly  antece- 
dent to  the  publication  of  the  volume,  and  the 
nnmbers  who  regarded  him  as  their  ecclesiastical 
leader — ^the  still  greater  numbers  who  venerated  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  in  the  Evan- 
gelical churches — might  have  very  readily  secured  for 
this  work  an  extensive  circulation,  without,  however, 
obtaining  that  welcome  which  it  has  receivedfrom  all 
the  press.  There  are  several  reasons  fbr  the  favour  w  ith 
which  the  work  has  been  received.  It  is  first  a  book 
of  sterling  value  ;  second,  a  book  that  was  wanted  ; 
and,  third,  the  notes  are  written  in  a  free,  frank, 
and  candid  spirit.  We  have  observed,  often  with 
pain,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  commentators  to 
run  down  certain  Scripture  charactei's,  and  paint 
them  blacker  than  the  Bible  warrants.  The  en*or 
is  common,  also,  to  preachers.  Let  us  quote  merely 
two  persona  mentioned  in  Scripture— Esau  and 
SaoL     They   itand   remarkably  contrasted    with|| 


their  rivals  and  relatives,  Jacob  and  David.  It 
is  surprising  and  even  painful  to  notice  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  memories  of  Esau  and 
of  Saul  are  libelled ;  and  the  nice  endeavours  made 
to  polish  over  whatever  loose  points  admit  the  pro- 
cess in  the  characters  of  Jacob  and  of  David.  Of  the 
first,  we  are  bound  to  say  and  feel  that  be  was 
naturally  a  cunning,  timid,  deceitful  man.  This  was 
his  natural  state,  and  his  character,  contrasted  with 
the  manly  generosity  of  Esau's  beai*ing,  was  quite 
unamlable.  The  personal  character  of  Esau  is 
supposed  to  be  described  in  Scripture,  where  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  comparative  fate,  not  of 
the  brothers  Esau  and  Jacob,  but  of  the.  nations 
that  sprung  from  them  respectively,  is  con- 
trasted. Esau,  very  probably,  and  even  his 
descendants,  for  a  considerable  period,  retained  a 
knowledge  of  the  God  of  Isaac.  His  connexion  with 
the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  though  reprobated 
by  his  parents,  and  calculated  to  injure  the  religious 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  does  not 
eeem  in  itself  to  have  been  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  alliance  of  Jacob  with  the  daughters  of 
Laban— *one  of  whom,  and  the  one  who  would 
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oxerei^e  tHe  highest  influcncd  over  Jacobus  mind, 
actually  stole  her  father's  idols,  in  the  expectation, 
apparently,  of  some  supernatural  benefit  from  a 
power,  that  she  coald  steal,  abstract,  and  carry 
away.  We  know  tlie  final  issue  of  Jacob's  charac- 
ter. He  became,  undoubtedly,  an  eminently  re- 
ligious man,  although  often  in  him,  as  in  all  other 
men,  the  natural  feelings  of  his  heart  re-appeared, 
asserting  a  temporary  and  baneful  influence.  We, 
however,  refer  merely  to  the  natural  disposition  and 
qualities  of  the  brothers  ;  and  on  that  comparison,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  teaching  of  events  to  guide  us, 
Esau  is  naturally  the  most  estimable  character. 

The  contrast  is  equally  great  in  the  base  of  Saul 
and  David.     The  former,  so  far  as  we  learn  of  him 
in  Scripture,  appears  in  many  respects  to  have  been 
an  estimable  and  unfortunate  man.     If  we  might 
foim  any  judgment  of  the   father   from   the   son, 
certainly  a  dangerous  criterion,  he  would  have  credit 
for  much  amiability.     There  was,  however,  in  that 
respect  a  marked  diflerence.     Saul  had  a  morbid 
jealousy  of  David's  fame  and  standing  with  the 
people,  which  Jonathan  rose  far  above.      Indeed, 
we  know  not  in  scriptural  history,  up  to  that  period, 
a  character  more  nearly  perfect  than  that  of  Jona- 
than.    Saul,  unquestionably,  was  guilty  of  many 
acts  of  disobedience ;    and,  with    our    light    and 
teaching,  his  closing  scene  was  an   act  of  great 
guilt ;    but   in    his  conduct    towards    his   fellow- 
men,  we  hear  of  no  deeds  resembling,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  extreme  errors  in  David's  conduct.    Those 
Bins  of  the  Psalmist,    fearful  as  they  were,    are 
forgiven,   because   he   sought    forgiveness  with    a 
broken  and  a  humbled  heart ;  and  that  the  greatest 
sinner  may  not  despair  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  crimes.     We  should  have  expected  from  Dr. 
Chalmers  a  frank  treatment  of  these  topics,  and  we 
are  not  disappointed  in  that  respect.     One  singu- 
larity of    the   Bible  is  that  its  heroes  are  men. 
That  forms  one  circumstantial  evidence  of  its  in- 
spiration.    Even   many  of   our  commentators  on 
scripture — excellent  men,   moreover — if  they  had 
been  commissioned  to  write  a  work  to  resemble 
Scripture,  and  left  to  their  own  guidance,  would 
have,  for  obvious  reasons,  glossed  over  David's  im- 
purities— ^his  cruelty — ^his  murder  of  Uriah,  and,  we 
may  say,  his  frequent  deceit  and  ingratitude.     An 
uninspired  writer  would  have  never  asked  the  world 
to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  told  them  all  his 
guilt,  even  in  its  darkest  foi-m.    One  or  many  writers, 
who  desired  to  cheat  the  world  into  the  belief  of  the 
authenticity  of  a  forgery,   never  would  have,  ven- 
tured on  the  bold  exposure  of  one  whom,   never- 
theless,  they  were   to   represent    as    belonging  to 
themselves — inspired  on  earth  and  secured  in  hea- 
ven. 

This  second  volume  extends  the  commentary  to 
the  end  of  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  the  remarks  on 
that  remarkable  portion  of  Holy  Writ  are  very  full 
and  valuable.  The  volume  commences  with  Kuth  ; 
and  the  following  passage  is  one  of  the  finest  illus- 
trations of  the  colloquial  style  in  which  the  subjects 
are  treated  that  we  have  met, 

"Buth  i'i. — Kaomi,  who,  with  a  woman's  wiles,  could  spy  the 
rise  and  progress  of  an  affection  that  she  wanted  to  improve  for 
Bath's  comfort,  said  to  kr^' Shall  I  not  wk  for  thee  a  good 


settlement?*  and  for  this  object  lays  down  a  ph>eediire  of  her  owa 
devuing.  The  whole  affair  looks  very  strange  and  questionable  to 
us,  although  good  Matthew  Henry  makea  tlie  most  of  it.  It  is 
not  very  clear  how  she  could  disguise  herself,  so  as  to  be nnknoMn 
to  Boaz  till  the  end  of  the  feast.  The  request  of  Rath,  in  verse 
9,  to  \ihich  some  wonld  give  an  indelicate  meaning,  might  be  un- 
derstood as  a  claim  of  marriage,  and  consequent  application  for  it. 
In  Deuteronomy  xxii.  30,  and  xxvii.  20,  to  take  or  hate  onlawful 
converse  witli  one's  father's  wife,  is  to  uncover  liis  father's  skirt — 
that  skirt,  the  laying  on  of  which  implied  marriage.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  real  matrimonial  right,  second  cnly  to  the  immediate 
one,  was  involved  in  this  transaction ;  and  we  know  not  but  that 
the  whole  proceeding  may  have  consisted  with  the  respectable 
usages  of  Jewish  society.  She  left  before  there  was  so  much  light 
that  one  could  identify  another  on  meeting.  On  reporting  what 
had  liappened  to  Naomi,  she,  with  the  sagacity  of  her  age  and  se^t 
^-or,  as  the  Scotch  woidd  say,  'like  a  gash  old  wife' — saw  how 
the  matter  was  working,  and  assured  her  more  inexperienced  kins- 
woman that  the  man  would  not  be  at  rest  till  he  had  finished  the 
thing  that  very  day." 

The  sons  of  Eli  afibrd  scope  for  some  remarks 
that  may  be  styled  practical.  Dr.  Chalmers  must 
have  seen  the  evil  which  he  deprecates  in  the  family 
of  more  than  one  of  his  friends.  We  hare  often  heard 
this  remark,  and  often  seen  it  realized,  that  popular 
and  excellent  clergymen  have  often  very  careless  sons. 
The  fault  probably  rests  in  some  instances  with  defi- 
cient superintendence,  in  others  with  too  great 
sevierity, 

"11-21. — The  sons  of  Eli,  as  fiir  as  their  haughty  carriage 
to  the  people  was  concerned,  resemble  strongly  wlvat  may  some- 
times be  observed  of  the  sons  of  jpopnlar  ministers,  presuming  on 
their  father's  great  acceptance  and  official  dignity.  But  over  and 
above  tliis,  Eli's  children  were  disgraced  by  the  grossest  iniquities, 
all  germinating  from  the  root  of  ungodliness — for  *  they  knew  not 
the  Lord.'  They  violently  and  unjustly  trenched  on  the  people's 
part,  and  they  profanely  trenched  on  God's  part  in  the  sacrifices 
that  were  offered.  This  was  a  conduct  which  scandalised  all 
men ;  and  ministers  incur  a  grievous  responsibility  who  thns  nmke 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  a  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  men. 

"22-86. — What  a  lesson  to  parents  is  .here  !  Eli  was  a 
good  and  indulgent  old  man  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  held  the  reins 
both  of  his  parental  and  oflicial  authority  with  a  firmer  hand,  and 
put  down,  though  even  at  the  expense  of  deprivation  or  severe 
punishment  to  liis  sous,  their  foul  enonnities.  There  was  truth 
in  the  remonstrance  of  the  man  of  God,  that  he  hononred  his 
sons  above  God." 

"VVe  come  next  to  a  passage  where  the  son  is 
superior  to  the  father,  and  that  often  happens  in  the 
world. 

"1  Samnel  xiii.  1-10. — There  is  here  introduced,  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  of  our  scriptural 
personages — even  Saul's  son  Jonathan.  He  appears  first  as  a 
warrior,  but  afterwards  in  the  light  of  a  fitithful  and  affectionate 
friend,  contrasting  most  advantageously  with  the  Itarsh  and  repul- 
sive character  of  his  father — who,  after  a  most  promising  outset, 
soon  begins  to  show  himself.  Saul  proclaimed  his  will  witli 
authority,  calling  together  the  people  who  had  chosen  him,  and 
whose  confidence  in  him  was,  probably,  still  unshaken.  But  it 
was  a  confidence  which  soon  gave  way  on  the  approach  and 
appearance  of  danger.  The  Philistines  were  in  sight,  and  in 
great  force,  and  fear  took  hold  upon  Israel.  Saul,  on  this  occasioo, 
made  the  first  exhibition  of  his  rashness  and  waywardness  in — 
himself  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin — putting  forth  his  hand  to  sacri- 
fice— an  office  which  excliLsively  belonged  to  those  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.     This  he  did  in  the  absence  of  Samnel." 

A  slight  fragment  of  old  politics,  sufficient  to  give 
a  fine  mellow  tinge  to  the  character  of  the  late  emi- 
nent and  estimable  commentator,  clung  to  him  even 
to  the  end.  It  was  a  very  fine  conservatism,  that 
tended  very  much  like  the  wider  views  of  other 
parties  to   seek  the  popular  benefit  as  its  aim  and 

end  \  but  it  U4  tQ  such  fientQUG^d  w  th^  following  ;--< 
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'^  47-53.— Saul  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  a  snccessful 
varrior,  save  at  the  last,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sabdued, 
but  only  to  have  yexed  his  enemies — ^jet  so  as  ai  least  to  deliver 
Israel  ont  of  the  hands  of  their  spoilers. 

**  He  seems  to  have  studied  war,  and  made  the  preparations  for 
it  very  much  the  business  of  his  reign.  Wc  can  here  see  the 
executive  energy  that  accompanies  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
Ment — Saul,  by  his  single  authority,  doing  more  for  the  forma- 
tioa  of  a  strong  and  well-appointed  army  than  was  done  in  the 
former  iooee  and  democratic  state  of  Israel." 

KepublicB  have  frequently  turned  out  the  best 
disciplined  apd  appointed  armies.  Borne,  Carthage, 
and  the  Grecian  republics,  did  better  in  that  way 
than  either  Saul  or  David.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  Swiss  republics  and  the  republic  of  France  have 
done  great  matters  in  that  way.  And  the  United 
States,  at  present,  reckon  their  power  well  com- 
pacted. 

There  are  two  extracts,  each  in  its  separi^te  way 
illustrative  of  the  candid  estimate  formed  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  of  Scripture  characters.  The  first  relates 
to  David's  meeting  with  Abigail : — 

"  32-44. — David  seems  fully  sensible  of  the  monU  danger  which 
he  had  just  escaped,  and  speaks  of  it  with  gratulatiou  as  well  as 
gratitude  to  Abigail.  Nabal  is  the  type  of  a  class  that  still  sub- 
sists— of  surly  nnsocial  formers,  selfish,  and  sometimes  dninken 
withal.  His  deatli  exemplifies  the  precept  of  avenging  not  our- 
selves, for  that  vengeance  is  the  Lord's — sigmdly  fuldUed  on  the 
present  occasion.  There  is  also  a  dciil  of  the  primitive  in  Bavid^s 
brief  courtship,  and  his  couscciueut  marriage  with  Abigail.  It  strongly 
exhibits  the  accommodating  morality  of  that  period  sulFcred  by 
God — in  that  the  man  according  to  his  own  heart  married  two 
wives,  while  his  first  wife,  Michul,  was  still  alive.  But  she  was 
given  meanwhile  to  another — though,  coarsely  enough,  it  appears 
afterwards  that  she  came  back  to  David,  aud  sustained  the  charac- 
ter  of  his  wife  a  second  time." 

The  allusiqn  to  moderQ  Nabalish  farmers  is  ric)i. 
The  next  passage  is  the  closing  scene  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  :— 

"1  Samuel  xxxi. — ^Thns  terminates  the  dark  and  tragical  history 
of  Saul.  Ono^s  heart  bleeds  for  him.  There  were  good  sensibilities 
phout  him,  distempered  as  he  was,  and  carried  by  the  influence  of 
his  morbid  jealousies  and  fears  to  fearful  atroeitips  of  conduct.  Yet 
his  delinquencies  aud  crimes  were  the  result  more  of  impulses  and 
brooding  imaginations  than  of  aught  of  deliberate  villany.  His 
sun  set  in  darkness  on  Mount  Gilbo,  where  the  sorely-wounded 
luan  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  with  his  own  baud  made  over 
his  dead  body  to  the  wanton  outrage  of  his  enemies.  What  a 
degradation  to  Israel,  to  have  the  mangled  relics  of  their  monarch 
set  forth  in  triumph  from  the  wall  of  one  of  their  own  captured 
towns,  now  in  possession  of  the  idolatrous  Philistines  !  Jal}esh- 
gilead  stands  signalised  now  for  the  third  time  in  Scripture 
bistoxy.  It  here  repairs  the  disgraoe  which  had  fallen  upon  it 
from  not  joinuig  with  the  rest  of  Israel  in  wiping  off  the  national 
scandal  that  had  been  inflicted  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Their 
present  exploit  was  a  high  act  of  patriotism  and  honour.  TThat 
a  catastrophe  fo^  poof  Jonathan — one  of  the  most  truly  loveable 
of  oar  Scripture  characters  !  Had  his  life  been  spared,  it  might 
have  told  on  the  future  history  of  the  nation,  and  certainly  not  so 
as  to  harmonise  with  the  designs  of  that  wise  Providence  which 
withdrew  him  from  the  scene." 

We  subjoin  one  of  several  passages,  in  which 
the  commentator  expresses  his  regret  that  David's 
ft'iendship  for  Jonathan  was  forgotten  too  much  in 
his  conduct  towards  the  family  of  Saul : — 

"  This  long  war  between  the  two  houses  must  have  been  partly 
in  the  reign  of  Ish-bosheth,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  and  partly 
under  some  other  government,  as  David's  reign  over  Judah,  in 
Hebron,  was  seven  years  and  a  half. 

" It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  account  here  given  of  David^s  family, 
his  six  sons  liad  all  different  mothers.  The  most  noted  names  are 
those  of  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah.  We  have  a  specimen  of 
coarse  morality  in  the  passage  between  Abnor  and  Ish-bosheth,  where 


we  also  note  the  humiliating  dependence  of  the  monarch  upoA  the 
great  Captain-general  of  his  forces.  Abner,  in  sending  messengers 
to  David  with  the  question,  'Whose  is  the  land  ?'  seems  to  intimate 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  lands  being  his,  as  the  rightful  monarch 
of  it — though  apart  from  a  Divine  warrant,  we  do  not  see  that 
David  acted  with  perfect  integrity  in  negotiating  for  the  dethroual 
of  Ish-bosheth ;  his  demand,  however,  for  his  wife  Michal,  was  a 
very  fair  one.  There  is  something  picturescjue  in  her  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  weeping  husband,  and  sent  back  ou  the  stem  command 
of  Abner." 

We  quote  the  remarks  on  David's  death-bed, 
principally  from  our  desire  to  show  the  fair  criticism 
with  which  the  work  abounds : — 

"This  is  a  vcrj-  pregnant  passage,  and  might  give  rise  to  many 
observations.  *  The  way  of  all  the  earth*  is  a  truly  emphatic,  and 
now  proverbial  expression.  The  charge,  to  be  strong,  reminds 
one  of  the  apostolic  direction,  to  quit  us  like  men,  and  be  strong. 
There  cannot  well  be  flgured  a  more  impressive  scene  than  that 
of  David  giving  forth  his  last  words  upon  his  death-bed,  though  it 
wants  the  mellowness  and  antiquarian  light,  softened  as  if  by 
distance,  through  which  we  look  on  the  death-bed  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  David*s  charge  to  Solomon  is,  in  the  first  sentence  of  it, 
truly  solemn  ai^d  powerful.  One  feels  interested  by  his  reference 
to  the  law  of  Moses — that  law  which,  as  appears  in  the  Psalms, 
was  the  frequent  study  and  meditation  of  this  great  monarch. 
His  fell  denunciations  on  Joab  and  Shimei  have  often  revolted  me  ; 
but  this  was  bccau«?e  I  viewed  them  as  the  effusions  of  a  vindic- 
tive spirit.  David  may  have  uttered  them  as  a  prophet,  and  so 
have  pronounced  on  these  his  enemies  the  sentence  of  God 
against  them.  Or  as  a  king,  and  so,  for  sound  reasons  of  state, 
have  warned  Solomon  of  the  necesi.ity  to  rid  himself  of  men 
dangerous  to  the  CDmra^mwealth.  The  reference  he  makes  to  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  gives  countenance  to  this  idea,  and  the  more 
that  Joab  was  so  recently  involved  in  tlic  guilt  of  rebellion.  At 
the  same  time,  his  counterpart  charpre  respecting  Barzillai  leads 
one  to  suspect  that,  as  there  wjis  personal  gratitude  in  this  case, 
there  may  have  been  personal  resentment  in  the  others.  Nor  can 
wc  very  clearly  account  for  his  charge  concerning  Shimei,  which 
seems  a  violation  of  promise,  if  not  in  the  letter,  yet  the  spirit  of 
it.  This  terminates  the  history  of  David — a  scriptural  magnate 
of  the  first  order,  and  in  whose  person  the  Warrior,  and  Monarch, 
and  Psalmist,  form  an  unrivalled  combination." 

Wc  pass  a  long  and  interesting  period,  from  David 
to  Ahab.  Now  Ahab  was  a  wicked  kinp^.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that.  But  it  is  the  practice  to  eiklubit 
liim  as  blacker  even  than  his  demerits,  as  they  stand  iu 
the  sight  of  man.  The  error  is  not  committed  by  Pr. 
Chalmers. 

"I  cannot  but  think  that  Ahab,  with  all  his  wickedness,  had  a 
certain  susceptibility  or  facility  of  temperament,  which  somewhat 
serves  to  abate  our  indignation  agsiinst  him.  His  mild  treatment 
of  Elijah,  and  his  yielding  compassion  for  Ben-hadad,  may  be 
quoted  as  instances.  .  .  .  The  prophet  who  rebuked  Ahab  was 
commissioned  by  God.  "^Vhat  he  said  to  his  neighbour  was  in  the 
word  or  words  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  may  have  luwl  as  much  of  visible 
authority  from  the  Lord  as  should  have  been  recognised  and 
respected  by  liis  felloM',  so  that  the  destruction  of  him  by  a  lion 
may  have  been  a  righteous  judgment  upon  his  disobedience.  His 
statement  to  Ahab  was  no  more  a  falsehood  than  n  parable  is.  It 
Mas  a  parable  by  luition  ;  aud,  like  that  of  Nathan  to  I)avid,  it 
virtuaUv  concluded  in  a  "Thou  art  the  man."  The  heaviness  or 
dejection  of  spirit  which  came  upon  Ahab,  after  the  denunciation  of 
the  prophet,  presents  another  manifestation  of  his  susceptihility. 
I  hold  him  to  have  been  the  subject  or  victim  of  a  resistless  patho- 
logy, which,  while  it  made  him  the  slave  of  the  worst,  also  brought 
him  occiisionally  under  the  sway  of  the  better  emotions. 

"  1  Kings,  xxi.,  1-16. — This  view  of  Ahab's  character  is  con- 
firmed, we  tliink,  by  the  exhibitions  of  him  in  this  cimpter.  There 
is  covetousness,  to  which  he  gave  way.  There  is  also  wounded 
pride,  to  the  mortifying  sense  of  which  he  gave  way  in  deep  and 
helpless  dejection,  there  being  within  him  no  rcunteractive  energy 
by  which  to  surmount  and  get  the  better  of  it.  There  was  no 
energy  on  the  side  of  conseicncc  to  overcome  his  covetousness,  and 
as  little  energy  on  the  side  of  daring  aud  aggressive  wickedness,  to 
revenge  himself  of  the  affront  which  he  had  suffered,  and  enable 
liim  to  trample  on  the  offender.    But  this  energy  which  he  wanted 
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was  abnndanily  made  up  for  by  JeEebel.  She  got  hi«  conaent  to 
use  his  name  for  anything.  In  his  passivcness  he  hiid  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  most  enormous  atrocities,  though  he  had  no 
aggressiveness  for  the  perpetration  of  tliem.  He  only  permitted, 
but  Jesebel  perpetrated:  it  was  she  who  wrote  the  letters,  and 
sealed  them,  and  sent  them,  and  all  to  compass  a  most  diabolical 
iniquity — in  which,  too,  she  snoceeded,  by  the  subornation  of  false 
witnesses — so  that  with  unfaltering  step,  through  the  fourfold 
guilt  of  deceit,  and  peijury,  and  robbery,  and  murder,  she  got  Ahab 
installed  in  full  possession  of  the  vineyard  which  his  heart  was  set 
upon." 

We  pass  from  Israel  to  Persia — from  Abab  to 
Abasuerus — ^the  first  rendered  more  wicked  tban  be 
migbt  bave  been  by  bis  wife,  who  ruled  bim  ;  the 
second,  too  prone  to  rule  bis  wives  witli  barsbness. 
We  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  passage  regarding 
Queen  Vashti  :— 

"  Esther  i.  10-22. — ^Yashti's  refusal  to  show  herself  before  the 
guests  of  the  king  is  generally  approvcn  of  by  ladies,  and  may,  in- 
deed, have  proceeded  from  the  recoil  of  a  feminine  delicacy  from 

snch  an  exhibition The  references  which  can  be 

made  from  this  to  the  other  Scriptures  are  not  many,  yet  we  may 
here  notice  the  corroboration  of  £ara  for  the  sefen  princes  or 

counsellors  of  Persia The  contempt  and  the  wrath 

which  they  alleged  would  be  the  consequences  of  Yashtrs  impunity, 
were — contempt  on  the  part  of  wives,  and  wrath  on  the  part  of 
hnsbands.  It  was  well,  in  these  ages  of  despotic  power,  that 
Vashti  did  not  fiure  worse  for  her  disobedience — that,  instead 
of  a  decree  of  perpetual  separation  against  her,  she  was 
not  strangled  or  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  equity  of  her  sentence,  a  good  moral,  at  least, 
was  founded  on  it — even  that  O'ery  man  should  bear  rule  in 
his  own  house — which  is  expressly  a  I)i\ine,  and  not  unfit  for 
being  made  the  subject  of  a  human  law.  Amid  the  various  opi- 
nions respecting  the  identification  of  the  Idng,  it  is  surely  not  un- 
important that  an  Ahaauereus  is  expressly  so  named,  both  in  Ezra 
iv.  6,  iwd  Daniel  ix.  1. 

"  Esther  ii.  1-9. — Ahosuereus  probably  remembered  Vashti  with 
feelings  of  compunction,  and  as  the  immutability  of  Persian  ordi- 
nances did  not  allow  of  her  recall,  the  wise  and  politic  counsellors 
reoommended,  as  a  diversion  of  the  king's  mind,  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  replace  Vashti — ^measures  which  were  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  polygamy  and  the  licentiousness  of  those 
times." 

We  have  always  considered,  so  far  as  the  narrative 
states  the  dnnunstaiiees  of  Yasbti's  conduct,  that  she 
was  a  modest,  deserving,  but  ill-used  lady.  A  man 
may,  and  should  rule,  his  own  house,  doubtless,  but  he 
should  not  get  drunk  in  it,  and  insist  on  exliibiting  his 
wife  to  his  boon  companions.  Those  Persian  nobles, 
we  fear,  drank  very  greedily. 

The  only  other  passage  we  quote  is  from  the  com- 
mentary on  Job. 

**  There  seems  much  in  this  passage  to  countenance  the  belief 
of  Job's  fiuth  in  a  friture  state.  I  should  be  inclined  to  regard 
'  the  set  time '  as  the  day  of  resurrection. 

'*  Then  be  will  be  revived,  and  answer  at  the  call  of  the  tmmpet 


from  heaven.  Bat  tfaongh  then  there  will  be  a  retanux^  kindnew 
on  the  part  of  God,  now  is  the  season  of  chastisement  and  darkness. 
'  Now  thou  showest  Thyself  strict  to  mark,  and  rigorous  to  punish. 
Thou  carefully  trcasurest  up  the  remembranee  of  my  sins,  instraul 
of  letting  them  go  into  forgetftihiMB,  that  they  might  no  more  be 
reckoned  with.'  And  so  he  seems  to  revert  from  the  oontemplatioa 
of  that  hope  which  is  beyond  the  grave,  to  the  melancholy  consi- 
deration of  there  being  no  hope  in  this  life.  And  in  ex- 
patiating on  the  sureness  of  man's  decay  and  deatii,  he  gives 
a  striking  description  of  the  geological  process  by  which  even 
continents  are  wasted,  and  the  firmest  materials  of  nature  at 
length  give  way.  Bat  as  in  the  material  so  in  the  moral 
world — ^the  present  state  in  both  will  be  succeeded  by  another. 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  he  dwells  more  on  the  evanes- 
cence of  the  former  than  on  the  restoration  of  the  latter.  After 
death,  and  while  under  the  power  of  it,  man  will  neither  know  the 
prosperity  nor  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  suoeoed  him — ^^ngh 
in  the  last  verse,  while  the  decay  of  his  body  in  the  sepalchre  it 
obvious  enough,  there  seems  besides  this  to  be  somewhat  like  the 
dark  intimation  of  a  survivmg  but  painful  consciousness.** 

Know  the  dead  aught  of  the  living  ?  Bather,  to  put 
that  question  more  intelligibly,  do  traasbted  spirits 
maintain  an  acquaintance  with  the  vicissitudes  of  time  ? 
We  think  so.  The  rich  man  in  the  parable  is  supposed 
to  have  seen  the  conduct  of  his  brethren.  Elias  and. 
Moses  talked  of  the  great  events  to  be  accomplished  at 
Jerusalem.  We  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
— the  great  in  faith  and  love  of  former  times. 

Two  things  will  happen  to  many  who  read  these 
voltmies,  and  through  the  reading  of  them.  Tbey  will 
furst  learn  to  love  their  author  better;  but,  second,  and 
better  than  that,  they  may  be  led  to  read  and  love  the 
Bible  more.  The  volumes  form  a  likely  instromeatality- 
towards  that  last  end. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  ultimately,  these  oommoi- 
taries  will  be  published  along  with  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  the  blanks  left  unlnished  by  Dr.  Chahners, 
and  which  are,  fortunately,  not  large,  wiQ  be  completed 
by  some  of  his  friends. 

It  is  singular  that  another  of  our  best  commentaries, 
Matthew  Henry's,  was  not  finished,  but  left  for  complex 
tion  to  others. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  works,  at  least  those  parts  now  in 
course  of  publication,  are  not  so  much  commentaries  as 
conversations  on  the  text  of  Scripture. 

There  is  a  very  great  interest  attaching  to  the 
portion  of  Scripture  comprehended  in  this  Tolume, 
commencing  with  Ruth  and  terminating  with  Job ; 
yet  the  subsequent  portions  have,  in  many  respects, 
afforded  greater  scope  for  that  rich  vein  of  cheerful 
religion  by  which  Dr.  Chalmers  vas  so  largely  dis- 
tinguished to  mingle  with  bis  powerful  genius,  and 
write  upon  bis  pages  thoughts  on  the  great  prin* 
ciples  of  our  faith  that  will  live  in  many  other  minda 
forever. 


PROTESTANTISM. 

BT    THOMAS    BE     QUINCBT. 
(Continued from  page  480,  vol  14.) 


II.  Development,  as  applicable  to  Christianity,  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  very  days  that  arc  passing  over 
our  heads,  and  due  to  Mr.  Newman,  originally  the 
ablest  son  of  Fuseyism,  but  now  a  powerful  architect 
of  religious  philosophy  on  his  own  account.  I  should 


have  described  him  more  briefly  as  a  *'  master 
builder,"  had  my  ear  been  able  to  endure  a  sentence 
ending  with  two  consecutive  trochees,  and  each  of 
those  trochees  ending  with  the  same  syllable  er. 
Ah,  reader  !  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  rhyth- 
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miealy  that  thoaniightest  comprehend  the  thou- 
■andth  part  of  my  labours  in  the  cvaaion  of  cacophon. 
I*hU,  has  a  general  dislike  to  the  Puseyites^  though 
he  is  too  learned  to  be  ignorant,  (as  are  often  the 
Low-Church,  or  Evangelical,  party  in  England,) 
that,  in  many  of  their  snpposed  innovations,   the 
Fuseyites  were  really  only  restoring  what  tho  torpor 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  suffered  to  go  into 
disuse.     They  were  reforming  the  Church  in  the 
sense  sometimes  belonging  to  the  particle  re,  viz., 
retrofarminff  it,  moulding  it  back  into  compliance 
with  its  original  form  and  model.     It  is  true  that 
this  effort  for  quickening  the  Church,  and  for  adorn- 
ing her  exterior  service,  moved  under  the  impulse 
of  too  undisguised  a  sympathy  with  Papal  Rome. 
But  there  is  no  great  reason  to  mind  that  in  our  age 
and  our  country.    Protestant  zealotry  may  be  safely 
relied  on  in  this  island  as  a  match  for  Popish  bigotry. 
There  will  be  no  love  lost  between  them — be  assured 
of  that — and  justice  will  be  done  to  both,  though 
neither  should  do  it  to  her  rival;  for  philosophy, 
which  has  so  long  sought  only  amusement  in  either, 
lain  theso  latter  days  of  growing  profundity  applying 
herself  steadily  to  the  profound  truths  which  dimly 
are  descried  lurking  in  both.     It  is  these  which  Mr. 
!Newman  is  likely  to  illuminate,  and  not  the  faded 
forms  of  an  obsolete  ceremonial  that  cannot  now  be 
restored  effectuidly,  were  it  even  important  that  they 
should.    Strange  it  is,  however,  that  he  should  open 
his  career  by  offering  to  Rome,  as  a  mode  of  homage, 
this  doctrine  of  development,  which  is  the  direct 
inversion  of  her  own.    Rome  founds  herself  upon  the 
idea,  that  to  her,  by  tradition  and  exclusive  privilege, 
was  communicated,  once  for  all,  the  whole  truth  from 
tile  beginning.     Mr.  Newman  lays  his  comer  stone 
in  the  very  opposite  idea  of  a  gradual  development 
given  to  Christianity  by  the  motion  of  time,  by  expe- 
ri«iee,,  by  expanding  occasions,  and  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.    Is  Newmanism  likely  to  prosper? 
Let  me  tell  a  little  anecdote.     Twenty  years  ago, 
roaming  one  day  (as  I  had  so  often  the  honour  to  do) 
with  our  immortal  Wordsworth,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
tellii^  him,  at  a  point  of  our  walk,  where  nobody 
could  possibly  overhear  me,  unless  it  were  old  Father 
Helvellyo,  that  I  faared  his  theological  principles 
were  not  qoite  so  sound  as  his  friends  would  wish. 
They  wanted  repairing  a  little.     But,  what  was 
worse,  I  did  not  see  how  they  eould  be  repaired  in 
the  particular  case  which  prompted  my  remark,  for 
in  that  place,  to  repair,  or  in  any  respect  to  alter,  was 
to  destroy.    It  was  a  passage  in  the  <*  Excursion," 
where  the  Solitary  had  described  tho  baptismal  rite 
as  washing  away  the  taint  of  original  sin,  and,  in 
fact,  working  the  effect  which  is  called  technically 
regeneraHon.    In  the   "  Excursion  "  this  view  was 
advanced,  not  as  the  poet's  separate  opinion,  but  as 
the  avowed  doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  to  which 
Church  Wordsworth  and  myself  yielded  gladly  a  filial 
reverence.    But  wa8  this  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church  ?     That  1  doubted — ^not  that  I  pretended  to 
any  sufileient  means  of  valuing  the  preponderant 
opinion  between  two  opinions  in  the  Church  ;  a  pro- 
cess far  more  difficult  than  is  imagined  by  historians, 
always  so  ready  to  tell  us  fluently  what  "the  nation" 
or  **  the  people"  thought  upon  a  particular  question, 
{wWstf  in  Uctf  a  whole  USd  might  be  often  spent 


vainly  in  collecting  the  popular  opinion) ;  but,  judg- 
ing by  my  own  casual  experience,  I  fancied  that  a 
considerable  majority  in  the  Church  gave  an  inter- 
pretation to  this  Sacrament  differing  by  much  from 
that  in  the  **  Excursion."    Wordsworth  was  startled 
and  disturbed  at  hearing  it  whispered  even  before 
Helvellyn,  who  is  old  enough  to  keep  a  secret,  that 
his  divinity  might  possibly  limp  a  little.     I,  on  my 
part,  was  not  sure  that  it  did,  but  I  feared  so  ;  and, 
as  there  was  no  chance  that  I  should  be  murdered  for 
speaking  freely,  (though  the  place  was  lonely,  and 
the  evening  getting  dusky,)  I  stood  to  my  disagreeable 
communication  with  the  coui'age  of  a  martyr.     The 
question  between  us  being  one  of  mere  fact,  (not 
what  ought  to  be  the  doctrine,  but  what  was  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Church  at  that  time, )  there  was  no  open- 
ing for  any  discussion ;  and,  on  Wordsworth's  Bug« 
gestion,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  point  to  his  learned 
brother.  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  just  then  medi- 
tating a  visit  to  his  native  lakes.     That  visit  in  a 
short  time  "  came  off,"  and  then,  without  delay,  our 
dispute   **  came  on"  for  judgment   I  had  no  bets 
upon  the  issue — one  can't  bet  with  Wordsworth— >i 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  ventured  to 
back  myself  in  a  case  of  that  nature.     However, 
I  felt  a  slight  anxiety  on  the  subject,  which  was 
very  soon  and  kindly  removed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
deciding,  *'  sans  phrase,"  that  I,  the  original  mover 
of  the  strife,  was  wrong,  wrong  as  wrong  could  be. 
To  this  decision  I  bowed  at  once,  on  a  principle  of 
courtesy.     One  ought  always  to  presume  a  man  right 
within  his  own  profeseion,  even  if  privately  one  should 
think  him  wrong.     But  I  could  not  think  that  of 
Dr.  Wordsworth.     He  was  a  D.D. ;  he  was  head  of 
Trinity  College,  which  has  my  entire  permission  to 
hold  its  head  up  amongst  twenty  and  more  colleges, 
as  the  leading  one  in  Cambridge  (provided  it  can 
obtain  St.  John's  permission),  *' and  which,"  says 
PMl.,  ''has  done  more  than  any  other  foundation  in 
Europe  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  overthrow  of  literary,  philosophical,  and  religions 
superstitions.'*     I  quarrel  not  with  this  bold  asser- 
tion, remembering  reverentially  that  Isaac  Barrow, 
that  Isaac  Newton,  that  Richard  Bentley  belonged 
to  Trinity,  but  I  wish  to  understand  it.     The  total 
pretensions  of  the  College  can  be  known  only  to  its 
members ;  and,  therefore,PAi2.  should  have  explained 
himself  more  fully.  Ho  can  do  so,  for  P/Ul.  is  cer- 
tainly a  Trinity  man.     If  the  police  are  in  search  of 
him,  they'll  certainly  hear  of  him  at  Trinity,     Sud- 
denly it  strikes  me  as  a  dream,  that  Lord  Bacon 
belonged  to  this  College.    Don't  laugh  at  me,  PAt7., 
if  I'm  wrong,  and  still  less  (because  then  you'll  laugh 
even  more  ferociously)  if  I    happen  to  be  right. 
Can  one  remember  everything?    Ah!   the  worlds 
of  distracted  facts  that   one  ought  to  remember. 
Would  to  heaven   that  I  remembered  nothing  at 
all,  and  had  nothing  to  i-emember !    This  thing, 
however,  I  certainly  do  remember,  that  Milton  was 
not  of  Trinity,  nor  Jeremy  Taylor;  so  don't  think  to 
hoax  me  there,  my  parent!  Dr.  Wordsworth  was,  or 
had  been,  an  examining  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.   If  Lambeth  could  be  at  fault  on  sach 
a  question,  then  it's  of  no  use  going  to  Newcastle 
for  coals.     Delphi,  we  all  know,  and  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  had  vanished.      What  other  court  of  appeal 
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was  knovn  to  man  ?  Bo  I  sobmitted  as  cheerfully 
as  if  the  learned  Doctor,  instead  of  kicking  ihe  out 
of  court,  had  been  handing  mo  in.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  as  I  returned  musing  past  Rydal  water,  I  could 
not  help  muttering  to  myself — Ay,  now,  what  re- 
bellious thought  was  it  that  I  muttered  ?  Yon 
fancy,  reader,  that  perhaps  I  said,  "  But  yet, 
Doctor,  in  spite  of  your  wig,  I  am  in  the  right."  No ; 
you're  quite  wrong ;  Isaidnothingof  the  sort.  What 
I  did  mutter  was  this — <<The  preyailing  doctrine  of 
the  Church  must  be  what  Dr.  Wordsworth  says, 
viz.  that  bapUsm  is  regeneration — ^he  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  to  that — and  I  have  been  misled  by 
the  unfair  proportion  of  Evangelical  people,  bishops, 
and  others,  whom  accident  has  thrown  iu  mv 
way  at  Barley  Wood  (Hannah  More's)*  These, 
doubtless,  form  a  minority  in  the  Church  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  strength  of  thoir  opinions,  from  their 
being  a  moving  party,  as  also  from  their  being  a 
gi'owing  party,  I  prophesy  this  issue,  that  many 
years  will  not  pass  before  this  very  question,  now 
«lumbering,  will  rouse  a  feud  within  thid  English 
Church.  Thore  is  a  quarrel  brewing.  Such  feuds, 
long  after  they  are  ripe  for  explosion,  sometimes 
slumber  on,  until  accident  kindles  them  into  flame." 
That  accident  was  furnished  by  the  tracts  of  the 
Puseyitefl,  and  since  then,  according  to  the  word 
Which  I  spoke  on  Rydal  water,  there  has  been  open 
war  raging  upon  this  very  point. 

At  present,  with  even  more  certainty,  I  prophesy 
that  mere  necessity,  a  necessity  arising  out  of  con- 
tinual collisions  with  sceptical  philosophy,  vriWf  in 
a  few  years,  carry  all  churches  enjoying  a  learned 
priesthood  iiito  the  disputes  connected  with  this 
doctrine  of  development.  Phil,,  meantime,  is  no 
friend  to  that  Newmanian  doctrine ;  and  in  sect. 
81 ,  p.  66,  he  thus  describes  it : — **  According  to 
these  writers  '*  (viz.,  the  writers  "who  advocate  the 
theory  of  development"),  **the  progressive  and 
gradual  development  of  religious  truth,  which  ap- 
pears to  us"  (u$,  meaning,  I  suppose,  the  O^c^man- 
nians,)  "  to  have  been  terminated  by  the  final  reve> 
lation  of  the  Gk)spe1,  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Church,  is  going  on  still,  and 
must  continue  to  advance.  This  theory  presumes 
that  the  Bible  does  not  contain  a  full  and  final  expo- 
sition of  a  complete  system  of  religion  ;  that  the 
Church  has  developed  from  the  Scriptures  true 
doctrines    not    oxplicitly  contained   therein,'*    &c. 

But,  without  meaning  to  undertake  a  defence  of 
Mr.  Newman  (whoso  book  I  am  as  yet  too  slenderly 
acquainted  with),  may  I  he  allowed,  at  this  point, 
to  intercept  a  fallacious  view  of  that  doctrine,  as 
though  essentially  it  proclaimed  some  imperfec- 
tion in  Christianity.  The  imperfection  is  in  us, 
the  Christians,  not  in  Christianity.  The  im- 
pression given  by  Phil,  to  the  hasty  reader  is, 
that,  according  to  Newmanism,  the  Scriptures 
make  a  good  beginning,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
continually  adding — a  solid  foundation,  on  which 
we  ourselves  build  the  superstructure.  Not  so.  In 
the  course  of  a  day  or  a  year,  the  sun  passes  through 
a  vast  variety  of  positions,  aspects,  and  correspond- 
ing powers,  in  relation  to  ourselves.  Daily  and 
annually  be  is  devtlK^^  to  ns — ^he  rune  a  oyele  of 


development.     Yet,    after  all,  this  practical  result 
doea  not  argue  any  change  or  imperfection,  growth 
or  decay,   in  the  sun.     This  gi*eat  orb  is  statioaary 
as  regards  his  place,  and  unchanging  as  regards  his 
power.     It  is  the  subjective  change  in  ourselves  that 
projects  itself  into  this  endless  succession  of  phantom 
changes  in  the  object.      Not  otherwise  on  the  scheme 
of  development;  the  Christian  theory  and  system 
are  perfect  firora  the  beginning.       In  itself,  Chris- 
tianity changes  not,  neither  waxing  nor  waning  :  bat 
the  motions  of  time  and  the  evolutions  of  experience 
continually  uncover  new  parts  of  its  stationary  disk. 
The  orb  grows,  so  far  as  practically  we  are  speaking 
of  our  own  benefit;  but  absolutely,  as  regards  itself, 
the  orb,  eternally  the  same,  has  simply  more  or  fewer 
of  its  digits  exposed.     Christianity,  perfect   from 
the  beginning,   had  a  curtain  over  much   of   ita 
disk,  which  Time  and  Social  Progress  are  oontinu* 
ally  withdrawing.     This  I  say  n^t  as  any  delibe- 
rate Judgment  on  development,  bat  merely  aa  a  sua« 
pending,  or  ad  interim  idea,  by  way  of  barriiig  too 
summary  an  interdiot  against  the  dootrine  at  this  pre- 
mature stage.     PhiL,  however,    hardens    his    fnoe 
against  Newmsm  and  all  his  works.    Him  and  them  b« 
defies  ;  and  would  consign,  perhaps  secretly,  to  th« 
care  of  a  well-known  (not  new,  but)  old  gentleman, 
if  only  he  had  any  faith  in  that  old    gentleman's 
existence.     On  that  point,  he  is  a  fixed  infidel^  and 
quotes  with  applause  the  answer  of  Robinson^  the 
once  oelebrated  Baptist  clergyman,  who  being  asked 
if  he  believed  in  the  devil,  replied,  **  Oh,  no  ;  I,  for 
my  part,  believe  in  God — don't  you  ?" 

Phil,,  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in  eftect  con- 
demns development.  But,  at  p.  88,  when  as  yet  he 
is  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Newman,  he  says,  **  If  know* 
ledge  is  progressive,  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  must  be  progressive  likewise."  I  do  not 
see  the  must  ;  but  1  see  the  Newmanian  cloven  foot. 
As  to  the  must,  knowledge  is  certainly  progressive ; 
but  the  development  of  the  multiplieation  table  is 
not  therefore  progressive,  nor  of  anything  else  that 
is  finished  ftom  the  beginning.  My  reason,  however, 
for  quoting  ihe  sentence  is,  because  here  we  sud- 
denly detect  PhiL  in  laying  down  the  doctrine  which 
in  Mr.  Newman  he  had  regai*ded  as  heterodox.  PhU, 
is  taken  red-hand,  as  the  English  law  expresses  it, 
crimson  with  tho  blood  of  his  ofience  ;  assuming,  in 
fact,  an  original  imperfection  quoad  the  seure^  though 
not  quo€ui  the  esse  ;  as  to  the  ^*  exposition  of  the  sys- 
tem," though  not  as  to  the  ^system.^^  of  Christianity . 
Mr.  Newman,  after  all,  asserts  (I  believe)  only  one 
mode  of  development  as  applicable  to  Christianity. 
Phil,  having  broke  the  ice,  may  now  be  Willing  to 
allow  of  two  developments ;  whilst  I,  that  am  always 
for  going  to  extremes,  should  be  disposed  to  assert 
three,  vis  :— 

First,  The  Philological  development.  And  this 
is  a  point  on  which  I,  Pkil<hPhil  (or,  as  for  brevity 
you  may  call  me,  Phil-Phil),  shall,  without  wishing 
to  do  so,  vex  Phil,  It's  «hocking  that  one  should 
vex  the  author  of  one's  existence,  which  PhiL  cer- 
tainly is  in  relation  to  me,  when  considered  as  Phil- 
Phil,  Still  it  is  past  all  denial,  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  Scriptures  must  benefit,  like  any  other 
book,  by  an  increasing  accuracy  and  compass  of 
learning  in  the  exegesis  applied  to  them.     But  if  all 
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the  irorld  dented  this,  PhU.;  my  piurent,  is  the  man 
that  cannot ;  Bince  he  it  is  that  relies  upon  Philolo- 
gical knowledge  as  the  one  resource  of  Christian 
philosophy  in  all  circumstances  of  difficulty  for  any 
of  its  interests,  positive  or  negatiye.  Philology,, 
accordingto  Phil,,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  Christianity. 
Already  it  is  the  author  of  a  Christianity  more  in 
harmony  with  philosophy ;  and,  as  regards  the  future, 
PhU,  it  is  that  charges  Philology  with  the  whole 
service  of  divinity.  W  herever  anything,  heing  right, 
needs  to  be  defended — ^wherever  anything,  being 
amiss,  needs  to  be  improTed — oh  !  what  a  life  he 
will  lead  this  poor  Philology !  Philology,  with  Phil. , 
is  the  great  benefactress  for  the  past,  and  the  sole 
trustee  for  the  future.  Here,  therefore,  Phil,  is  caught 
in  a  fix,  habemiis  confiteniem.  He  denounces  develop- 
onent  when  dealing  with  the  Newmanites ;  he  relies 
on  it  when  vaunting  the  functions  of  Philology ;  and 
the  only  evasion  for  him  would  be  to  distinguish  about 
the  modes  of  development,  were  it  not  that,  by  in- 
ainuation,  he  has  apparently  denied  all  modes. 

Secondly,  There  is  the  Philosophic  development, 
from  the  reaction  upon  the  Bible  of  advancing  know- 
ledge. This  is  a  mode  of  development  continaally 
going  on,  and  reversing  the  steps  of  past  human 
follies.  In  every  age,  man  has  imported  his  own 
.erases  into  the  Bible,  fancied  that  he  saw  them 
there,  and  then  drawn  sanctions  to  his  wickedness 
or  absurdity  from  what  were  nothing  else  than 
fictions  of  his  own.  Thus  did  the  Papists  draw  a 
plenary  justification  of  intolerance,  or  even  of  atro- 
cious persecution,  from  the  evangelical  "  Compel 
them  to  eome  in  .'"  The  right  of  unlimited  coercion 
was  read  in  these  words.  People,  again,  that  were 
democratically  given,  or  had  a  fancy  for  treason, 
heaid  a  trumpet  of  insurrection  in  tho  words,  **  To 
2/our  tents,  oh  Israel .'"  But  far  beyond  these  in 
multitude  were  those  that  drew  from  the  Bible  the 
most  extravagant  claims  for  kings  and  rulers.  **  Ue- 
•bellion  was  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft."  This  was  a 
jewel  of  a  text ;  it  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Broomstickswere proved outof  it mostdearly,  and  also 
the  atrocity  of  representative  government.  What  a 
little  text  to  contain  so  much  I  Look  into  Algoron  Syd- 
ney, or  into  Locke's  controversy  with  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
iner*s*  '*Patriarcha,"  or  into  any  books  of  those  days 
on  pelitteal  principles,  and  it  will  be  found  that  Scrip- 
ture was  so  used  as  to  form  an  absolute  bar  against 
haman  progress.  All  public  benefits  were,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  precariowf,  as  depending 
upon  prayers  and  entreaties  to  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  refusing  them.  All  improvements  were 
eleemosynary ;  for  the  initial  step  in  all  cases  be- 
longed to  the  Crown.  *'  The  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  wrong'*  was  in  those  days  what  many  a 
man  would  have  died  for — what  many  a  man  did 
die  for  ;  and  all  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart — ^faith- 
ful  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  Bible  of  misinterpretation. 
They  obeyed  (often  to  their  own  ruin)  an  order  which 
they  had  misread.  Their  sincerity,  the  disinterest- 
edness of  their  folly,  is  evident ;  and  in  that  degree 
is  evident  the  opening  for  Scripture  development. 


•  "  FUmer*8  Patriarcha" — X  mentioa  the  hook  as  the  aa- 
tagoDist,  and  not  the  man,  because  (according  to  my  im- 
pression) Sir  Bobe^ t  was  dead  when  Locke  was  answering 
him, 


Nobody  could  better  obey  Scripture  as  th^  had 
understood  it.     Chimge  in  the  obedience,  there  could 
be  none  for  the  better  ;  it  demanded  only  that  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  interpretation,  and  that 
change  would  bo  what  is  meant  by  a  development 
of  Scripture.     Two  centuries  of  enormous  progress 
in  the  relations  between  subjects  and  rulers  have 
altered  the  whole  reading.     ^^  How  readestthou?** 
was  the  question  of  Christ  himself;  that  is,  in  what 
meaning  dost  thou  read  the  particular  Scripture  that 
applies  to  this  case  ?    All  tho  texts  and  all  the  cases 
remain  at  this  hour  just  as  they  were  for  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  our  reverence  for  these  texts  is  as  ab- 
solute as  theirs ;  but  we,  applying  lights  o/experience 
which  they  had  not,  construe  these  texts  by  a  differ- 
ent logic.      There  now  is  development  applied  to  the 
Bible  in  one  of  its  many  strata — that  stratum  which 
connects  itself  most  with  civil  polity.     Again,  what 
a  development  have  we  made  of  Christian  truth !  how 
difierently  do  we  now  read  our  Bibles  in  relation  to 
the  poor  tenants  of  dungeons  that  once  were  thought, 
even  by  Christian  nations,  to  have  no  rights  at  all! 
— in  relation  to  **  all  prisoners  and  captives;"  and 
in  relation  to  slaves  !     The  New  Testament  had  said 
nothing  directly  upon  tlie  question  of  slavery  ;  nay, 
by  the  misreader  it  was  rather  supposed  indirectly 
to  countenance  that  institution.     But  mark — it  is 
Mahommedanism,  having  little  faith  in  its  own  laws, 
that  dares  not  confide  in  its  children  for  developing 
anything,  but  must  tie  them  up  for  every  contingency 
by  the  letter  of  a  rule.  Christianity — ^how  differently 
does  sfie  proceed  !     She  throws  herself  broadly  upon 
the  pervading  spirit  which  burns  within  her  morals. 
^*  Let  them  alone,"  she  says  of  nations  ;  "leave  them 
to  themselves.     I  have  put  a  new  law  into  their 
hearts  ;  and  if  it  is  really  there,  and  really  cherished, 
that  law  will  tell  them — will  develop  for  them — 
what  it  is  that  they  ought  to  do  in  overy  case  as  it 
arises,   when  once    its  consequences    are    compre- 
hended."    No  need,  therefore,   for  the  New  Testa- 
ment explicitly  to  forbid  slavery;  silently  and  implicitly 
it  is  forbidden  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  it  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  all.     Besides, 
the  religion  which  trusts  to  formal  and  literal  rules 
breaks  down  the  very  momont  that  a  now  case  arises 
not  described  in  tho  rules.     Such  a  case  is  virtually 
unprovided  for,  if  it  does  not  answer  to  a  circum- 
stautial  textual  description  ;  whereas  every  case  is 
provided  for,  as  soon  as  its  tendencies  and  its  moral 
relations  are  made  known,  by  a  religion  that  speaks 
through  a  spiritual  organ  to  a  spiritual  apprehension 
in  man.    Accordingly,  we  find  that,  whenever  a  new 
mode  of  intoxication   is  introduced,   not   depend- 
ing upon    grapes,   the    most  devout    Mussulmans 
hold  themselves  absolved    from   the    restraints  of 
the  Koran.    And  so  it  would  have  been  with  Chris- 
tians, if  tho   New  Testament  had  laid  down  literal 
prohibitions   of  slavery,    or  of   the    slave    traffic. 
Thousands   of  variations  would  have  been  deve- 
loped  by  time   which  no  letter  of  Scripture  could 
have  been  comprehensive  enough  to  reach.     Were 
the  domestic  servants  of  Greece,  the  ^tirtf  {thetes\ 
within  the  description  ?      'Were  the  serfs  and  the 
ascripti  glebes  of  feudal  Europe  to   be  accounted 
slaves  ?    Or  those  amongst  our  own  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  within  so  short  a  period  were  bom  sub* 
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terraneouslyl*  in  Scottish  minds,  or  in  the  English 
collieries  of  Oiimherland,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
ascripti  metcdlo,  sold  by  natare  to  the  mine,  and 
indorsed  upon  its  machinery  for  the  whole  term  of 
their  lives  ;  in  whom,  therefore,  it  was  a  treason  to 
see  the  light  of  upper  day — ^would  they,  would  these 
poor  Scotch  and  English  Pariahs,  have  stood  within 
any  Scriptural  privilege  if  the  New  Testament  had 
legislated  by  name  and  letter  for  this  case  of  (louloi 
(slaves)  ?  No  attorney  would  have  found  them  entitled 
to  plead  the  benefit  of  the  Bible  statute.  Endless 
are  the  variations  of  the  conditions  that  new  com- 
binations of  society  would  bring  forward  ;  endless 
would  be  the  virtual  restorations  of  slavery  that 
would  take  place  under  a  Mahometan  literal  ity ; 
endless  would  be  the  defeats  that  such  restorations 
must  sustain  undet  a  Christianity  relying  on  no 
hUer,  but  on  the  spirit  of  God's  commandments, 
and  that  will  understand  no  equivocations  with  the 
secret  admonitions  of  the  heart.  Meantime,  this 
sort  of  development,  it  may  be  objected,  is  not  a 
light  that  Scripture  throws  out  upon  human  lifo  so 
much  as  a  light  that  human  life  and  its  development 
throw  back  upon  Scripture.  True ;  but  then  how  was 
it  possible  that  life  and  the  human  intellect  should 
be  carried  forward  to  such  developments  ?  Solely 
through  the  training  which  both  had  received  under 
the  discipline  of  Christian  truth.  Christianity  utters 
some  truth  widely  applicable  to  society.  This  truth 
is  caught  up  by  some  influential  organ  of  social 
life — is  expanded  prodigiously  by  human  experience, 
and,  when  travelling  back  as  an  illustrated  or  im- 
proved text  to  the  Bible,  is  found  to  be  made  xvp, 
in  all  its  details,  of  many  human  developments.'  Does 
that  argue  anything  disparaging  to  Christianity,  as 
though  she  contributed  little  and  man  contributed 
much  ?  On  the  contrary,  man  w.ould  have  contributed 
nothing  at  all  but  for  that  nucleus  by  which  Christi- 
anity started  and  moulded  the  principle.  To  give  one 
instance — ^public  charity,  when  did  it  commence  ? — 
who  first  thought  of  it  ?  Who  first  noticed  hunger 
and  cold  as  awful  realities  afflicting  poor  women  and 
innocent  children  ?  Who  first  made  a  public 
provision  to  meet  these  evils  P — Constantino  it  was, 
the  first  Christian  that  sat  upon  a  throne.  Had, 
then,  rich  Pagans  before  his  time  no  charity — no 
pity  ? — ^no  money  available  for  hopeless  poverty  ? 
Not  much — very  little,  I  oonceive  ;  about  so  much 
as  Shakspere  insinuates  that  thero  is  of  milk  in  a 

*  See,  for  some  very  iDteresting  sketches  of  this  Pariah 
population,  the  work  (tide  I  forget)  of  Mr.  Bald,  a  Scottish 
engineer,  well  known  and  esteemea  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
He  may  be  relied  on.  What  he  tells  against  Scotland  is 
violently  against  his  own  will,  for  he  is  intensely  national, 
of  whidh  I  will  give  the  reader  one  instance  that  may  make 
him  smile.  Much  of  the  rich,  unctnons  coal,  from  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  gives  a  deep  ruddy  liglit,  verging 
to  a  blood-red,  and  certainly  is  rather  sullen,  on  a  winter 
evening,  to  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  coal  or 
most  of  it,  being  far  poorer  as  to  heat,  throws  out  a  very  beau- 
tifiil  and  animated  scarlet  blaze;  upon  which  hint,  Mr. 
Bald,  when  patriotically  distressed  at  not  being  able  to  deny 
the  double  power  of  the  eastern  English  coal,  suddenly 
revivifies  his  Scottish  heart  that  had  been  chilled,  perhaps,  by 
the  Scottish  coals  in  his  fire-grate,  upon  recurring  to  this 
pintureaqne  difierenoe  in  the  two  blazes — '*Ah!"  he  says 
gratefully,  "  that  Newcastle  blaze  Is  well  enough  for  a  'gloomy' 
EugUshmaB,  but  it  wouldn't  do  at  all  for  cheerful  Seodaud." 


male  tiger.      Think,  for  instance,  of  that  black- 
hearted reprobate,  Cicero,  the  moralist.     This  moral 
knave,  who  wrote  such  beautiful  Ethics,  and  tvou  so 
wicked — who   spoke  so   charmingly  and  acted  so 
horribly — ^mentions,  with  a  petrifying  coolness,  that 
he  knew  of  desolate  old  women  in  Rome  who  passed 
three  days  in  succession  without  tasting  fo^d.     Did 
not  the  wretch,  when  thinking  of  this,  leap  up,  and 
tumble  down  stairs  in  his  anxiety  to  rush  abroad 
and  call  a  public  meeting  for  considering  so  dreadfol 
a  case  ?     Not  he  ;  the  man  continued  to  stmt  about 
his  library,  in  a  huge  toga  as  big  as  the  Times  news- 
paper, singing  out,   **  Oh,    fortunatam    ncUam  me 
Constde  Romam  !**  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  at  all 
only  for  the  sake  of  Natural  PhUosophers  or  of  the 
curious  In  old  women.     Charity,  even  in  that  sense, 
had  little  existence — nay,  as  a  duty,  it  had  no  place 
or  rubric  in  human  conceptions  before  Christianity. 
Thence  came  the  first  rudiments  of  all  public  relief 
to  starving  men   and  women  ;    but  the  idea,  the 
principle,  was  all  that  the  Bible  furnished,  needed  to 
furnish,  or  could  furnish.     The  practical  arrange- 
ments, the  endless   details  for  carrrying  out  this 
Christian  idea — these  were  furnished  by  man ;  and 
why  not?     This  case  illustriiktes  only  one  amongst 
innumerable  modes  of  development  applicable  to  the 
Bible  ;   and  this  power  of  development,  in  general, 
proves  also,  one  other  thing  of  the  last  importance 
to  prove,  viz.  the  power  of  Christianity  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  time  and  social  progress  ;  to  work 
vai'iably  according  to  the  endless  variations  of  time 
and  place  ;  and  thctt  is  i»he  exact  skihboleth  of  a  true 
and  spiritual  religion — for,  on  reviewing  the  history 
of   false  reigions,  and  inquiring  what  it  was  that 
ruined  them,  rarely  is  it  found  that  any  of  them 
perished  by  external  violence.    Even  the  dreadful 
fury  of  the  early   Mahometan   Sultans    in   India, 
before  the  house  of  Timour,  failed    to  crush  the 
monstrous  idolatries  of  the  Hindoos.     All  ftUse  re- 
ligions have  perished  by  their  own  hollowness,  under 
that  searching  trial  applied  by  social  life  and  its 
changes,  which  awaits  every  mode  of  religion.    One 
after  another  they  have  sunk  away,  as  by  palsy, 
from  new  aspects  of  society  and  new  necessities  of 
man  which  they  were  not  able  to  face.   Commencing 
in  one  condition  of  society,  in  one  set  of  filings,  and 
in  one  system  of  ideas,  they  sank  uniformly  under 
any  great  change  in  these  elements,  to  which  they 
had  no  natural  power  of  accommodation.    A  false 
religion  furnished  a  key  to  one  subordinate  lock ; 
but  a  religion  that  is  true  will  prove  a  master-key 
for  all  locks  alike.     This  transcendental  principle, 
by  which  Christianity  transfers  herself  so  readily  from 
climate  to  climate,*  from  century  to  century,  from  the 
simplicity  of  shepherds  to  the  utmost  refinement  of 
philosophers,  carries  with  it  a  necessity,  con*e8pond- 
ing  to  such  infinite  flexibility  of  endless  development. 

•  "  From  climate  to  climate.'* — Sagacious  Mahometans 
have  been  often  scandalised  and  troubled  by  the  secret  mis- 
giving that,  after  all,  their  I'rophet  must  have  been  an 
ignorant  fellow.  It  is  clear  that  che  case  of  a  oold  climate  had 
never  occurred  to  him  ;  and  even  a  hot  one  had  been  cod« 
ceived  most  narrowly.  Many  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  complain 
of  ablutions  not  adafsted  to  their  waterless  condition.  These 
evidences  of  oversight  would  have  been  fatal  to  IslanuMP, 
had  Islamism  produced  a  high  civilization, 


(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  J 
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THE    TTNE. 

BT   SIR  THOMAS   DICK   LAUDEH. 


Our  making  choice  of  the  Tyne  as  our  neitt  subject 
of  descriptiou  arises  from  no  attention  to  systematic 
order  ;  neither  is  it  tho  result  of  whim,  but  simply 
because  it  happens  at  this  moment  to  be  more  con- 
venient for  us  to  deal  with  it  than  with  any  other 
stream.  Our  courteous  reader  must  not  imagine 
that  we  are  about  to  pilfer  a  river  from  our  southern 
neighbours,  and  that  we  are  going  to  describe  tiie 
beauties  of  that  which  passes  Newcastle,  and  which 
has  so  long  been  remarkable  for  the  immense  car- 
goes of  black  diamonds  which  it  has  exported  firom 
Shields,  its  well  known  fcea-port.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  colon]*  of  its  w^aters  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  this  traf&c  ;  as  it  has  imparted  to  them 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  tincture  of  the  colour  of 
the  jewel  for  which  it  is  famous.  Were  wo  disposed 
to  bestow  upon  it  a  soubriquet  calculated  to  distin- 
guish it  from  our  Scottish  river,  we  should  call  it  the 
inky  Tyne,  whilst  to  that  which  meanders  through 
the  rich  agricultural  scenes  of  East  Lothian,  we 
should  very  properly  apply  the  epithet  of  golden, 
not  only  from  the  colour  which  the  rich  soil  through 
which  it  runs  imparts  to  it,  but  from  the  abundance 
of  those  golden  harvests  which  are  yielded  on  its* 
banks.  We  must  honestly  tell  you,  cJi^r  ami,  that 
wo  have  naturally  a  strong  affection  for  this  river, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  we  first  saw  the 
light  of  heaven  within  less  than  half  a  mile,  as  the 
crow  would  fly,  of  its  stream. 

The  Tyne  has  its  origin  from  a  small  lake  in 
Middleton-moor,  in  the  parish  of  Borthwick,  in  Mid- 
Lothian.  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  old  castle  of  Cakemuir,  which 
is  still  entire  and  inhabited.  The  most  ancient  parfc 
of  it  is  a  square  tower  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
four  stories,  and  is  terminated  by  bold  projecting 
battlements  surrounding  the  roof.  The  date  of  its 
erection  is  not  known,  but  the  immense  thickness  of 
tho  walls  and  the  style  of  its  architecture  would 
seem  to  carry  it  back  to  a  very  early  period.  Be- 
fore it  was  purchased  by  the  present  Mr.  Mackay  of 
Blackcastle,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Wauchopes  of  Cakemuir  for  at  least  300  years. 
One  of  the  apartments  of  the  tower  is  called  Queen 
Mary 'a  room,  she  having  occupied  it  after  having 
escaped,  disguised  in  man's  apparel,  from  the  castle 
of  Borthwick,  when  it  was  invested,  in  June  156*7, 
by  Lord  Hume  and  his  confederates,  and  before  she 
went  to  join  her  husband  Bothwell  at  Dunbar.  As 
tho  surrounding  lands  form  part  of  the  lordship  of 
Crichton,  belonging  at  that  time  to  Bothwell,  the 
Wauchopes  of  Cakemuir  then  stood  in  the  position 
of  his  vassals,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
age,  were  designed  his  servitours  or  servants.  Near 
the  castle  of  Cakemuir,  there  is  a  sycamore  which 
measures  twenty-six  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Tyne  does  not  run  so  near  to  that  very 
interesting  old  ruin,  Borthwick  Castle,  as  another 
stream  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
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to  the  Esk,  and  therefore  we  shall  leave  that  ancient 
place  of  strength  for  after  notice,  when  we  come  to 
describe  that  river ;  but  it  has  its  course  through  a 
wild  pastoral  valley,  which,  until  these  days  of 
railway-making,  was  as  retired  as  philosophic  wan- 
derer or  happy  lovers  could  have  desired  to  linger, 
in.  Now  it  is  in  the  act  of  being  bestrode  by  the 
enormous  mounds  and  gigantic  works  of  the  Hawick 
railway,  and  consequently  every  thing  like  romance 
has  been  put  to  flight  from  its  confines.  We  well 
remember  its  state  when  we  first  discovered  it  in. 
the  course  of  our  youthful  wanderings.  The  course 
of  the  stream  arbitrarily  straying  from  one  side  of 
the  flat  bottom  to  another,  and  again  returning  as 
it  followed  its  devious  windings  through  the  deep 
alluvial  soil  of  the  valley,  marked  out  by  a  fpw 
ragged  alders  and  wclUgrown  hollies  here  and  there, 
and  fringed  with  reeds  and  sedges,  from  which  we 
often  disturbed  the  lonely  water-hen,  or  the  little 
black  ouzel,  which,  flitting  before  us,  and  alighting 
on  some  thin  gravel  bed,  eyed  us  with  curious  jea- 
lousy ere  ho  again  pursued  his  flight.  Little  bosky 
thickets  of  hazel,  blackthorn,  and  birch,  showed 
themselves  here  and  there,  aflbrding  agreeable  fea- 
tures in  the  scone  ;  and  these  were  hung  in  greater 
abundance  upon  tlie  steep  banks  by  which  it  was  on 
all  sides  enclosed,  and  from  these  some  tall,  clean- 
skinned  young  ashes  shot  up  now  and  then,  giving 
agreeable  variety  to  the  whole.  When  the  sunshine 
of  a  summer's  day  gladdened  this  simple  little  glen 
with  its  cheerful  rays,  and  when  the  feathered  in- 
habitants of  these  little  sylvan  retreats  came  forth 
to  unite  their  melodious  voices  together,  he  who 
could  have  passed  through  it  without  having  hia 
feelings  exalted  above  the  mere  things  of  this  earth, 
must  indeed  have  been  held  to  be  as  one  of  the 
inanimate  clods  of  the  valley.  It  was  not  in  such 
an  inert  state  of*  mind  as  this  that,  some  years  ago, 
we  had  our  last  ramble  through  this  glen  ;  but  then 
indeed  we  had  with  us  a  companion  whose  conver- 
sation was  enough  to  throw  charms  over  the  most 
uninteresting  scene  in  nature,  and  whose  intellectual 
observation  was  calculated  to  catch  at  and  observe 
every,  even  the  minutest  of  nature's  beauties,  who 
saw  all  things  with  the  poet's  eye,  and  whose  glow- 
ing language  gave  the  brightest  colouring  to  every 
thing  we  beheld.  Oh,  what  a  delightful  day  that 
was  !  We  might,  indeed,  leave  our  reader  to  guess 
at  the  name  of  the  highly-gifted  individual  to  whom 
we  are  now  alluding,  and  if  we  did  so,  we  have  little 
doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  he  would  fix  upon  it 
correctly.  But  why  should  we  hesitate  to  say  that 
our  companion  was  Frofcssor  Wihon,  whose  society 
made  this  one  of  the  most  charming  rambles  we 
ever  had  in  our  lives? 

But  of  aU  times  and  seasons  for  visiting  this  simple 
valley  in  the  mood  of  contemplation,  none  can  be  so 
happily  chosen  as  a  fine  warm  evening  in  the  month 
of  July,  immediately  after  the  sun  has  left  the  hori- 
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zon,  for  then  every  bank  and  brake  is  lighted  np 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  minute  illumination. 
This  arises  from  the  immense  number  of  glow-worms 
that  are  bred  among  the  thick  herbage  of  the  glen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  interesting  than 
to  watch  the  progress  of  these  tiny  little  torch-bearers, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  fanciful  mind  to  regard 
them  without  supposing  that  the  gay  and  merry 
groupes  of  the  fairy-folk  are  following  in  their  wake. 
It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  July  is  the  month 
during  which  these  appearances  are  most  brilliant, 
they  are  likewise  to  be  found  throughout  the  month 
of  August,  but  disappearing  towards  the  end  of  it, 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  till  next  year. 

During  the  crispy  days  of  winter  when  the  breeze 
blew  fresh  against  the  cheek,  gently  invigorating 
the  whole  man,  how  heart-inspiring  it  was  to  follow 
our  friend  "Will  "Williamson  when  the  hounds  were 
threading  the  maze  of  the  bottom  in  full  cry  after 
the  fox,  rousing  every  echo  in  succession  as  they  swept 
along  with  their  heads  breast-high,  the  red  ooats  seen 
flashing  and  sparkling  through  the  thickets  on  either 
sid^,  and  all  nature  wearing  an  appearance  of  glad- 
some gaiety  in  unison  with  the  sport.  It  was  upon 
one  of  these  occasions  that  old  Reynard  being  hard 
pressed  doubled  back,  and  taking  his  course  down 
the  glen,  made  fbr  Crichton  Castle,  a  magnificent 
massive  ruin,  which  forms  the  grand  feature  in  the 
landscape,  as  it  rises  from  a  projecting  terreplein 
within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  top  of  the  hiU 
on  the  right  bank.  At  that  time,  we  believe,  the 
court-yard,  which  has  since  been  encumbered  by  the 
fall  of  a  large  portion  of  a  massive  north-eastern 
tower,  was  free  from  ruins,  and  it  may  be  conceived 
how  animating  was  the  effect  of  this  being  speedily 
filled  with  the  pack  of  hounds  and  the  whole  field  of 
sportsmen.  Never,  we  believe,  during  all  the  numer- 
ous assaults  which  it  received  in  the  time  long  gone 
by,  when  it  was  liable  to  be  so  frequently  assailed  by 
enemies,  was  there  such  a  clamour  heard  within  these 
walls.  The  old  fox  having  cunningly  dodged  through 
divers  apartments  and  long  passages,  and  thus  excit- 
ing the  hounds  to  the  top  of  thehr  bent,  at  last  found 
his  way  into  a  small  apartment  in  the  second  storey, 
where  there  was  a  loophole  window  communicating 
directly  beyond  the  outer  wall.  Out  of  this  he 
scrambled,  and  so  down  the  wall  to  the  ground,  and 
out  at  the  same  aperture  poured  the  hounds  close  at 
his  brush  ;  but  then,  there  being  room  for  only  one 
hound  at  a  time  to  pass  through  the  aperture,  they 
came  down  in  one  continued  string,  exactly  like  a 
waterfall,  affording,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary spectacles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  fox-hunting.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  however 
great  old  Reynard's  taste  may  have  been  for  such 
matters,  that  he  did  not,  upon  this  occasion,  indulge 
it  by  staying  to  gaze  at  this  cataract  of  descending 
foes  ;  and  by  putting  forth  his  best  speed,  he  soon 
secured  his  safety  by  getting  to  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bonrthg  cover. 

The  family  of  Crichton,  to  which  this  Castle  owed 
its  origin,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history 
of  Scotland.  John  de  Crichton  had  a  charter  of  the 
barony  of  that  name  from  Robert  III.  His  son.  Sir 
TVilliam  de  Crichton,  appears  to  have  boon  remark- 
able ia  this  respect,  that  be  rose  into  eminence  from 


his  political  talents  during  an  age  when  the  rude- 
ness of  the  times  afforded  little  distinction  to  any  one 
except  for  warlike  achievements.  He  early  attended 
the  court,  being  one  of  the  persons  despatched  to 
congratulate  James  I.  on  his  marriage  ;  and  on  the 
king's  return  to  Scotland,  he  became  master  of  the 
royal  household.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  was 
one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  treat  for  the  establishment 
of  a  perpetual  peace  with  Erick,  King  of  Denmark, 
and  seems  ever  after  to  have  been  the  personal 
favourite  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  courtier  and  minister,  with  an  address  then  very 
unusual  in  Scotland.  In  justice  to  this  statesman, 
we  ought  to  add,  that  to  be  the  adherent  of  the 
crown  during  this  period,  was,  in  fact,  to  be  the  friend 
of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  free  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  people,  as  yet,  did  not  exist  as  an  order 
of  the  state,  and  tho  immediate  oppressors  of  law  and 
freedom  were  the  band  of  aristocratic  nolniity,  who 
set  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  at  eq^ual 
defiance. 

After  the  murder  of  the  King,  the  Queen  fled  with 
her  son  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
Wmiam  Crichton,  who  then  had  the  command  of 
Edinburgh  Castle;  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
blot  in  his  character  was  his  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  young  Lord  Douglas  and  his  brother.  Certain  it 
is  that  a  great  jealousy  had  arisen  of  the  increasing 
power  of  that  family,  which  was  not  diminished  by 
the  imperious  character  of  young  Douglas  himsolf ; 
but  the  means  taken  for  his  destruction  were  treach- 
erous and  disgraceful  in  the  extreme  to  all  the  actors 
in  the  tragedy,  in  which  Crichton  bore  so  prominent 
a  part.  The  young  Douglas  and  his  brother  haying 
been  invited  to  Crichton  Castle,  were  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  hospitality,  so  much  as  to  lead 
them,  without  suspicion,  to  visit  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. There  the  mask  was  thrown  off;  they  were 
seized,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  young 
King,  they  were  subjected  to  a  mock  trial,  taken  to 
the  back  court  of  the  castle,  and  there  executed  ; 
their  death  giving  origin  to  the  rude  distich  which 
saya— 

**  Edinborougb  Castle,  town,  and  tower, 
God  graDt  you  sink  for  sin. 
And  that  even  for  the  black  dinoare 
Earl  Douglas  gat  tharein.*' 

The  Douglases  being  aroused  and  enraged  by 
this  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor,  attacked 
the  Castle  of  Crichton,  and  dismantled  it.  We  do 
not  use  the  word  demdishedy  which  some  historians 
employ,  as  we  consider  this  quite  incompatible  with 
its  after  condition.  Crichton  maintained  great  in- 
fluence during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  and  was 
chosen  to  go  to  France  to  treat  for  the  maiTiage  of 
the  King  with  Mary  of  Gueldres,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Baron  Crichton. 
He  was  afterwards  present  as  one  of  the  King's  party 
in  Stirling  Castle,  when  the  then  Earl  of  Douglas 
came  thither,  attended  by  Sir  William  Lander  of 
Hatton,  on  the  King's  invitation.  Jame^  after 
haying  failed  by  his  arguments  to  persuade  tho 
Earl  of  Douglas  to  break  his  league  with  the 
Earls  of  Boss  and  Crawford  against  his  sovereign, 
stabbed  bim  with  his  dagger^  when  he  iras  after- 
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wards  dispatched  by  twenty-six  wounds  given  him 
by  the  king's  adherents,  and  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  a  court-yard  below. 

Crichton  Castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crichtons  till  the  grandson  of  the  Chancellor 
William,  Lord  Crichton,  lost  his  favour  with  the 
King,  James  III.,  was  banished,  and  his  lands 
escheated;  when  it  and  some  of  his  other  domains 
were  conferred  by  the  King  upon  his  favourite,  Sir 
John  Ramsay,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bothwell.  This 
is  the  individual  to  whom  we  have  elsewhere  alluded 
as  having  been  the  only  one  of  the  King's  favourites 
who  was  saved  from  the  fury  of  Archibald  Bell-the- 
Cat  at  Lauder  Bridge.  As  he  is  one  of  our  ancestors, 
we  may  be  excused  for  mentioning,  that  after  being 
compelled  to  lay  down  the  title  of  Lord  Bothwell,  he 
retired  into  private  life,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
family  of  Ramsay  of  Balmain,  which  was  afterwards 
lineally  represented  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay,  Lord  Abbotshall,  father-in-law  of  Lord 
Fountainhall.  On  the  death  of  James  III.,  and 
consequent  disgrace  of  Ramsay,  the  Castle  and  lands 
of  Crichton  were  conferred  on  Patrick  Hepburn, 
third  Lord  Hales,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
His  son,  the  second  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  killed  at 
Flodden,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  English  poet, 
Wober's  poem,  called  Flodden  Field : — 

'*  But  on  the  Scottish  part  right  proud^ 
The  Earl  of  Bothwoll  thco  outbrast ; 
And  stepping  forth  with  stomach  good, 
Into  the  enemy's  throng  he  thrast. 

"  And  'Bothwell.  Bothwell !  '—cried  bold. 
To  cause  his  soldiers  to  ensue  ; 
But  there  he  oatobt  a  welcome  cold— 
The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  threw. 

"  Thus  Hnburn  through  his  hardy  heart— 
His  fatal  fine  in  oonflict  found ; 
Now,  all  this  while,  on  cither  part. 
Were  dealt  full  many  a  deadly  wound." 

His  son  Patrick,  third  Earl  of  Bothwell,  to  whom 
the  Castle  came  by  descent,  was  the  father  of  him 
so  well  known  as  the  infamous  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
from  whom  the  Castle  was  taken  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  in  consequence  of  his  having  robbed 
thom  of  4000  crowns,  when  on  their  way  from  Eng- 
land to  their  treasury,  as  a  secret  subsidy  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  Crichton  Castle  Sir 
John  Stewart,  her  natural  brother,  was  married  in 
the  presence  of  his  sister,  Queen  Mary.  James  VI. 
afterwards  conferred  Crichton  on  Francis  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  son  of  the  Prior  of  Coldingham, 
who  was  a  natural  son  of  James  V.  This  man  after- 
wards conspired  against  the  King,  and  was  banished. 
Crichton  Castle  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bucclench  family.  Charles  I.  impolitically  assigned 
it  to  Francis  Stewart,  son  of  the  banished  Earl;  thus 
making  enemies  for  himself  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Buccleuch.  The  extravagance  of  Stewart  soon 
caused  his  lands  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  creditors. 
It  was  from  his  son,  who  was  afterwards  a  common 
trooper,  and  who  fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  took  his  character  of  Bothwell  in 
his  novel  of  Old  Mortality.  After  passing  through 
a  variety  of  hands,  Crichton  Castle  was  purchased 
by  Alexander  Callendar,  Esq.,  of  Prestonhall,  fi-om 
whom  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Callendar, 
the  present  proprietor. 


Like  most  other  Scottish  castles,  that  of  Crichton 
has  been  built  at  various  periods ;  the  most  ancient 
part  is  a  comparatively  slender  structure,  resembling 
a  peal  tower,  which  now  occupies  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  building.  This  was  probdbly  the 
stronghold  of  the  Crichtons,  before  their  family  was 
raised  to  the  eminence  it  acquired  in  the  days  of  Sir 
William  Crichton,  the  Chancellor.  Then  it  was 
that  the  building,  partaking  of  the  prosperity  which 
attended  the  family,  grew  to  its  present  extent.  It 
forms  a  large  and  formidable-looking  quadrangle, 
the  external  appearance  of  which  shows  that  it  was 
more  adapted  for  resisting  the  tide  of  war  than  for 
pleasing  by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  But  tho 
buildings  facing  the  court-yard  within  display  a 
great  deal  of  architoctural  beauty  of  finish.  Those 
on  the  north  side  embrace  a  hall  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions, and  this  was  approached  by  a  stair  of  great 
grandeur,  the  soflSts  of  which  have  been  ornamented 
with  cordage  and  rosettes  carved  in  freestone,  Tho 
front  of  this  part  of  the  building  rises  over  a  beauti- 
ful piazza,  supported  by  Gothic  columns,  where 
various  coats  of  arms  are  found  in  fine  preservtttioto. 
The  pillars  themselves  have  their  capitals  richly 
decorated  with  anchors  entwined  with  cables  ;  a  style 
of  ornament  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  this 
part  of  the  building  may  belong  to  the  time  of  tho 
Earls  of  Bothwell,  who  were  High-Admirals  of 
Scotland,  and  the  work  may  thus  be  assigned  to  tho 
splendour  of  Earl  Patrick,  who  was  so  well  known 
for  his  taste  for  magnificence.  Above  the  columns 
the  stones  of  the  whole  face  of  the  wall  are  cut  into 
diamond  facets,  giving  to  it  the  richest  possible  appear- 
ance, and  which  is  not,  as  we  are  at  present  aware, 
or  can  recollect,  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient 
Scottish  building ;  and  when  the  whole  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation,  it  must  have  had  a  most  strik- 
ing effect.  The  kitchen,  the  size  of  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  importance  of  the  building,  is  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  castle,  and  is  now  much  obstructed  by 
the  fall  of  ruins.  A  large  stone  chimney  in  one  of 
the  apartments  is  generally  noticed  by  those  who 
have  described  the  castle  as  being  extremely  curious^ 
from  its  lintel  being  composed  of  three  stones  inge- 
niously dove-tailed  into  one  another.  But  this  mode 
of  construction  is  by  no  means  singular,  the  samo 
being  to  be  found  in  the  Castle  of  Dunnottar  and 
other  old  Scottish  buildings.  The  dungeon,  which 
forms  an  essential  part  of  all  old  castles,  and  which, 
from  its  Moorish  origin,  is  called  the  Massiemore,  is 
hereof  great  capacity,  and  is  descended  into,  like  all 
other  places  of  confinement,  by  a  trap-door  in  the 
arch.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  "  in  Scotland, 
formerly,  as  still  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  the  great 
chieftains  required,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
authority,  that  those  who  passed  through  their  lands 
should  repair  to  their  castle,  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  their  journey,  and  receive  the  hospitality  suited 
to  their  rank.  To  neglect  this  was  held  discourtesy 
in  the  great,  and  insolence  in  the  inferior  traveller  ; 
and  so  strictly  was  the  etiquette  insisted  on  by  some 
feudal  lords,  that  the  Lord  Oliphant  is  said  to  have 
planted  guns  at  his  castle  of  Newtyle  in  Angus,  so 
as  to  command  the  high  road,  and  compel  all  restive 
passengers  to  do  this  act  of  homage.  It  chanced 
when  such  ideas  were  predominant,  that  the  Lord 
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of  Ci'ichton  Castle  received  iatelligenco  that  a' 
southern  chieftain  of  high  rank,  some  say  Scott  of 
Buccleach,  was  to  pass  his  dwelling  on  his  return 
from  court.  The  Lord  Crichton  mado  great  pre- 
paration to  banquet  his  expected  guest,  who,  never- 
theless, rode  past  the  castle  without  paying  the 
expected  visit.  In  his  first  burst  of  indignation, 
the  Baron  pursued  the  discourteous  traveller  with  a 
body  of  horse,  made  him  prisoner,  and  confined  him 
in  the  dungeon,  while  ho  himself  and  his  vassals 
feasted  upon  tho  good  cheer  which  had  been  px*o- 
vidcd.  With  the  morning,  however,  came  reflection, 
and  anxiety  for  the  desperate  fend  which  impended, 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  rough  proceed- 
ing. It  is  said,  that  by  way  of  amende  honorable, 
tho  Baron,  upon  the  second  day,  placed  his  compelled 
guest  in  his  seat  of  honour  in  the  hall,  while  he  him- 
self retired  into  his  own  dungeon,  and  thus  did  at  once 
penance  for  his  rashness,  satisfied  the  honour  of  the 
stranger  chief,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  feud  which  must 
othenii'ise  have  taken  place  between  them."  We  beg 
to  remind  our  courteous  reader,  that  wo  have  al- 
ready mentioned  another  instance  of  this  custom  in 
tho  earlier  part  of  our  description  of  the  Tweed,  as 
exemplified  by  Sir  James  Tweedie  of  Drumelzier. 
It  is  our  belief  that  there  may  have  been  an  outer 
wall  of  defence  belonging  to  the  castle,  either  em- 
bracing the  chapel,  or  perhapsleaving  it  immediately 
without  the  external  court-yard  so  formed  by  it. 

As  viewed  under  its  present  circumstances,  one 
can  form  no  notion  of  what  Crichton  Castle  was  in 
the  olden  time  of  its  glory.     It  now  presents  four 
strong  war-constructed  fronts,  having  few  points  of 
interest  about  them,  and  it  stands  upon  a  bare  pro- 
minence   overhanging    the    glen,    like    a   solitary 
sentinel,    being    devoid    of    any   very   picturesque 
features  in  its  vicinity.      The  neighbouring  gun- 
powder mills  at  Goro  Bridge  have  devoured  even 
the  smallest  bushes  on  the  banks  in  the  shape  of 
charcoal  for  their  manufacture.     Fancy  might  thus 
curiously  imagine  it  possible  that  the  bough,  which 
had  supported  the  downy  nest  of  the  callow  young- 
lings of  some  songster  of  the  grove,  may  have  been 
converted  into  an  explosive  powder  which  might 
deprive  the  wife  of  her  husband,  and  make  orphans 
of  her  children.      When  the  whole  glen  and  its 
neighbouring    country    were    covered    with    wood, 
and  as  we  may  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
chiefly  of  oak,  it  must  have  borne  a  very  different 
appearance.     We  know  that  even  the  whole  face 
of  the  distant  Lauomermoors  must  have  been  covered 
with  timber,  and  that  the  country  was  filled  with 
animals  of  chace  of  all  kinds.     This  we  know  from 
the  circumstance  that  there  still  exists,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills,  a  curious  little  ruin  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  countiy,  Fala  Luggie,   from  the 
circumstance  of  its  strong  resemblance  to  one  of 
those  wooden  ale-stoups,  which  are  vulgarly  called 
by  that  appellation.     This  was  a  hunting  box  be- 
longing to  the  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart ; 
and  when  we  come  to  look  at  its  extremely  pitiful 
dimensions,  we  are  astonished  to  think  that  a  royal 
personage  could  have  even  turned  himself  in  its 
apartments,  far  less  lodged  there  during  the  whole 
night.     But  Crichton  Castle,  when  frowning  over 
its  oxteusive  forests,  mu^t  have  had  a  ver^  grand 


effect.  *It  stands  about  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh; 
and  in  those  days,  we  doubt  not  that  its  lord,  at  the 
head  of  his  gallant  cortege,  might  have  travelled  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city  under  tho  shade  of  its 
trees. 

The  public  interest  in  this  castle  has  been  mnch 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
finding  it  convenient  to  bring  his  hero,  Marmion, 
thither  from  Gifford,  and  to  detain  him  there  for 
two  days.  We  hold  the  description  of  his  evening 
walk  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  on  the  battlements, 
during  the  second  night  of  his  visit,  and  especially 
the  account  given  to  him  by  the  Lion  of  the  strange 
supernatural  appearance  which  manifcsed  itself  to 
the  king  in  tho  church  at  Linlithgow,  to  bo  very 
picturesquely  told. 

X. 

"At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Where  Criclitoim  Castle  crowns  tho  bank ; 
For  there  the  Lion's  caro  assisjned 

A  lodging^  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 
That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne ; 
And  far  beneath,  where  alow  they  creep. 
From  pool  to  eddy  dark  and  deep, 
Whore  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  various  ages  rose ; 
Their  various  architecture  shows 

The  builders*  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes. 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands. 

XI. 

**  Crichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter* d  keep. 
Have  been  tho  minstrel *8  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

Of  mould'ring  shields  tho  mystic  sense. 

Scutcheons  of  honour  or  pretence. 
Quarter* d  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
Nor  wholly  yet  had  time  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laoed^ 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd  below, 
Tho  court-yard*  8  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fair  hewD  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form, 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilom  were  cnptives  pent, 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More ; 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 
May  trace  in  unduhting  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  tho  Tyne. 

XII. 

"  Another  aspect  Gnchtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode ; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 
For  none  were  in  the  castlo  then 
But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scaree  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came ; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old. 
Proffer' d  tho  Baron's  rein  to  hold ; 
For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Had  mareh*d  that  morning  with  their  lord; 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side. 
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Long  may  his  Lady  look  in  vaio  ! 

She  ne'or  shall  see  his  gallant  train 

Come  sweeping  back  throngh  Crichtoun  Dean* 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

Of  hated  Bothwell  stain*  d  their  fame. 

xiir. 

"  And  hero  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 
With  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 
Attended  as  the  Kiiicc's  own  guest ; — 
Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 
Who  marshaird  then  his  land's  nmy 
Upon  the  Borough-Moor  thit  day  ; 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry. 
Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 
To  march  against  the  English  land. 
Uere,  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindsay's  wit 
Oh  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 
And,  in  his  turn,  ho  knew  to  prize 
Lord  Marmion* s  powerful  mind,  and  wine, — 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peaoe. 

XIV. 

"It  chanced,  as  fell  tho  second  night. 

That  on  tho  battlements  thoy  walk'd. 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Of  varying  topics  talk'd  ; 
And,  unaware,  tho  Ilerald-bard 
Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  havo  spared, 

In  travelling  so  far ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Against  the  English  war ; 
And  closer  question'd,  thus  he  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
In  Scottish  story  havo  enroU'd  : — 

XV. 

'* '  Of  all  the  pabces  so  fair, 

Built  for  the  royal  dwulliog, 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare, 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  tho  merry  linnets  tune! 

IIow  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay! 
The  wild-bnck  belU  from  ferny  brake, 
Tho  ooot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
Tho  heaviest  month  in  all  tlie  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know — 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors  who  could  bring 
Tho  princely  boy  against  his  king — 
Still  in  his  oonscicncc  burns  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  Juno  is  ever  spent. 
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xvr. 

When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come, 
And  rn  Linlithgow's  holy  domo 

Tho  King,  a-j  wont,  was  praying  ; 
Whilo  for  his  royal  father's  soul 
Tho  chauntors  sung,  tho  bells  did  toll, 

The  bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
Tho  day  tho  luckless  king  was  slain. 
In  Katherine's  aisle  the  monaVch  knelt. 
With  sackcloth  shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming  ; 
Around  him  in  their  stalls  of  state 
The  Thistle's  knights-companions  sate, 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and  sooth  to  tell, 
Bedeafen'd  with  the  jangling  knell. 
Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 

Through  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming ; 
But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  bcfoll, 

It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 


Stepp*d  from  the  crowd  a  gho)tIy  wi;ht. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forohead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when  good,  my  lord, 
I  pledi^e  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  fiioe, 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pao3 

So  stately  gliding  on, 
Seem'd  to  mo  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint, 
Who  propp'd  the  Virgin  in  her  faint, 

The  loved  apostle  John  ! 

xvir. 

'"He  stopp'd  before  tho  monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made  ; 
Nor  head  nor  body  bow'd  nor  bent. 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  thcso  he  said, 
In  a  low  voice — but  never  tone 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bono  :— 
'  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war — 

Woo  waits  on  thine  array  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair, 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd,  beware  : 

God  keep  thee  as  ho  may  !' 
The  wondering  monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none  ; 
And  when  be  raised  his  head  to  speak, 

Tho  monitor  was  gone. 
Tho  M;irshal  and  myi<elf  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  ho  outward  pass'd  ; 
But  lighter  tlian  tho  whirlwind's  blast 

He  v.mish'd  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  tho  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but  and  dies.'  ** 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  ralley,  and  on  the 
same  bank,  stands  the  Church  of  Crichton,  with  its 
ancient  and  venerable  truncated  tower,  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  grove  of  old  trees.  A  very  well  pre- 
served Roman  camp  is  to  be  found  at  Longfaugh, 
some  distance  beyond  the  church.  This,  however, 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  that  which  is  well 
known  all  over  the  Lothiaus  as  *'  The  Roman 
Camp,"  which  crowns  the  high  grounds  to  the  north 
of  the  Tyne,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian's  property. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  down  tho  glen 
from  Crichton  Church,  we  find  that  it  begins  to  be 
richly  wooded,  and  the  path  conducts  you  through 
many  pretty  little  local  scenes,  to  tho  beauty  of  whicli 
the  stream  has  its  share  in  contributing.  The  ex- 
tensive woods  of  Vogrie  House,  which  stands  upon 
the  left  bank,  have  a  large  influence  in  producing 
these  effects.  There  are  some  fine  old  trees  about 
this  place,  and  the  shrubberies  are  very  superb.  A 
small  tributary  to  tho  Tyne  comes  down  through  the 
glen  in  the  wood,  and  altogether  it  is  a  place  filled 
with  growing  amenity.  The  long  village  of  Path- 
head  fianks  either  side  of  the  Great  London  Road, 
on  the  high  ground  above  tho  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  ancient  ideas  of  road-making,  contrasted  with 
those  that  prevail  in  the  present  day,  are  nowhere  so 
strikingly  exemplified  as  at  this  particular  spot. 
The  old  road  runs  down  a  terrific  inclination  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  little  place  of  Ford,  where, 
crossing  the  river,  it  proceeds  In  one  straight  lino  of 
steep  ascent  for  about  a  couple  of  miles,  to  the  top 
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of  the  sammit  level  above  Dalkeith.  Bat  our  much- 
valued  friend,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  having,  in  his 
capacity  of  convener  of  the  Dalkeith  district,  reared  a 
magnificent  bridge  of  five  Roman  arches,  called  the 
Lothian  Bridge,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  deep  valley, 
60  as  to  bring  the  road-way  up  to  a  level  with  its 
sides,  has  earned  the  road  comparatively  without 
rise  to  a  lower  point  of  the  ridge,  and  this  he  has 
done  by  the  additional  means  of  an  immense  mound 
and  cut ;  so  that  the  road,  instead  of  being  danger- 
ous in  the  highest  degree,  as  it  formerly  was,  is  now 
safe  and  pleasant  for  those  who  are  driving,  and 
devoid  of  fatigue  for  the  horses  that  have  to  pull  the 
vehicle.     "We  do  not  know  a  richer  view  anywhere 
in  the  kingdom  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
traveller  coming  from  Edinburgh,  after  ho  has  passed 
through  the  great  cut  in  the  hill,  and  opened  upon 
the  mound.     He  thence  commands  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  exhibiting  the  richest  possible  cultiva- 
tion, intermingled  with  tho  parks  of  numerous  gen- 
tlemen's seats,  with  very  extensive  woods  of  fine 
timber,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  country 
so  devoted  as  this  is  to  agriculture.  The  whole  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  and  of  East  Lothian,  as  far  as  Had- 
dington, is  to  be  seen  from  hence,  and  the  village  of 
Onniston,  one  of  the  prominent  features,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  eye  ;  the  boundary  to  the  north  being 
the  Garleton  Hills,  whilst  it  is  shut  in  to  the  south 
by  the  long  stretch  of  the  Lammermoors,  crowned 
by  Lammerlaw.    As  we  consider  this  extended  view, 
which  we  have  just  described,  as  being  of  rare  and 
singular  beauty,  so  those  of  a  more  homely  descrip- 
tion, which  are  to  be  enjoyed  from  Lord  Stair's  grand 
bridge,  looking  in  either  direction  up  or  down  the 
river,  present  a  rich  assemblage  of  groves  of  timber 
and  lawn,  especially  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  look- 
ing down  the  stream,  where  the  eye  travels  along 
between  the  grounds  of  tho  two  grand  places  of  Pres- 
tonhall  upon  the  right  bank,  and  Oxenfoord  Castle 
upon  the  left.     Before  leaving  Fathhead,  we  may 
notice  [that  some  great  battle  seems  to  have  been 
fought  near  to  it,  an  immense  number  of  human 
bones  having  been  dug  up  in  its  vicinity.     We  may 
easily  conceive  that  many  skirmishes  and  obstinate 
conflicts  must  have  taken  place  in  old  times  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  at  this  particular  point,  it  being 
a  pass  of  some  difficulty,  and  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, as  leading  directly  to  Edinburgh. 

Like  Mr.  Balwhidder,  the  reverend  chronicler  of 
tho  annals  of  the  parish  of  Dalmailing,  we  have  seen 
many  changes  in  our  day  in  the  parish  of  Cranstoun. 
In  the  first  place,  wo  have  seen  no  less  than  three 
successive  parish  churches.  The  first  was  situated 
very  near  to  Oxenfoord  Castle.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  by  fire  communicated  by  a  stove.  A 
new  church  was  then  built  by  the  heritors  on  the 
same  site,  but  on  the  great  extension  of  the  grounds 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Stair,  then  Sir  John  Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple,  Baronet,  he  desired  to  remove  it 
beyond  his  park  wall,  and  having  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  heritors  for  this  purpose,  he,  at  his 
own  expense,  built  a  very  handsome  Gothic  church 
and  tower,  resembling  those  so  freq^uently  met  with 
in  England.  Then  as  to  the  manse  and  glebe,  we 
recollect  them  both  situated  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  Tyne.  The  old  manse  stood  near  to  Prestonhall, 


and  although  it  was  a  very  pretty  little  nest  of  itself, 
it  was  a  great  encroachment  upon  the  grounds  of 
that  fine  place.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
hospice  connected  with  that  of  Soutra,  and  forming 
a  stage  between  that  place  and  Edinburgh.  No  date 
could  be  detected  upon  it,  but  over  one  of  the  win- 
dows the  following  inscription  in  the  monkish  style 
was  legible  : — "  Diversorium  infra,  Habitaculum 
supra."  The  manse  and  glebe  are  now  transferred  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Tyne,  where  a  very  handsome 
manse,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  has  been  erected, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Callendar  of  Prestonhall, 
whose  grounds  were  thus  relieved  of  the  encum- 
brance of  tho  old  one.  The  extensive  grounds  of  Pres- 
tonhall here  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
while  those  of  Oxenfoord  Castle  occupy  the  left,  give 
great  richness  to  the  scenery.  The  house  of  Pres- 
tonhall is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  in  tho 
Grecian  style,  consisting  of  a  centre,  and  two  im- 
portant wings  connected  with  tho  main  body  by  lower 
buildings.  The  approach  from  the  west,  running 
along  the  wooded  bank  of  the  river,  is  very  beautiful. 
The  timber  here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 
is  of  great  growth;  and  we  have  ourselves  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  ii#  other  works  some  extraordinary 
measurements.  As  the  course  of  the  river  here  runs 
through  the  park  of  Oxenfoord  Castle,  the  want  of  it 
has  been  supplied  by  some  extremely  happily-con- 
structed ponds  of  large  size,  of  beautiful  outline,  and 
richly  bordered  by  ancient  evergreens.  The  banks, 
which  slope  to  the  north,  are  varied  in  surface,  pos- 
sessing a  number  of  charming  little  dells  running 
transversely  down  towards  the  valley.  The  ponds, 
and  indeed  the  whole  landscape  gardening  of  Pres- 
tonhall, were  executed  many  years  ago  by  the  then 
proprietor.  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who  was  grand- 
uncle  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon.  He  was  for  a  long 
while  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  and  we  our- 
selves can  just  recollect  to  have  seen  his  tall  spare 
form,  and  extremely  benevolent  countenance,  as,  clad 
in  the  uniform  of  Lieut.- General,  and  surrounded  by 
his  staff",  he  used  to  inspect  and  review  the  regiments 
upon  Bumtsfield  Links.  Whilst  proprietor  of  Pres- 
tonhall, he  resided  there  with  his  wife,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Athol,  whom  he  married  in  1767,  and 
where  ho  kept  one  of  the  most  hospitable  houses  in 
Scotland.  Our  father,  who,  as  his  near  neighbour 
and  intimate  friend,  used  to  be  much  there,  has  told 
us  that  the  house  was  always  full.  He  was  up  every 
morning  by  five  o'clock,  and  got  through  all  his  offi- 
cial business  before  breakfast.  After  that  meal,  he 
informed  his  friends  that  there  were  horses,  dogs, 
guns,  and  fishing-rods  at  their  command,  so  that 
each  might  follow  his  own  pursuit.  ''As  for  me, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  ''I  am  going  on  my  usual  in- 
spection of  works,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the 
company  of  any  one  who  may  feel  disposed  to  honour 
me  so  far."  This  inspection  of  works  occupied  tlio 
whole  day  till  dinner-time,  for  he  had  gangs  of  work- 
men employed  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  all  of 
whom  he  visited  in  succession^  giving  his  own  direc- 
tions to  them.  His  table  was  fix'st-rate,  and  his 
wines  of  first-rate  quality,  and  he  was  no  niggard  of 
them.  The  Duchess  of  course  laid  out  her  day  for 
her  own  amusements,  and  that  of  tho  ladies,  select- 
ing such  of  the  gentlemen  as  she  chose  to  form  her 
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)>artie&     Loid  Adam  vas  the  most  generoas  man  in 
the  world.    He  would  ask  our  father  to  go  with  him 
to  look  at  a  lot  of  qaeys  or  «olts,  in  order  that  he 
might  give  him  his  opinion  as  to  which  was  the 
best,  and  when  he  had  return^  home  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  he  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
animal  had  been  sent  oTer  to  him  from  Prestonhall 
as  a  present^  so  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  person  of  any  delicacy  to  beware  of  praising 
anything  that  he  saw  at  PrestonhalL   When  he  had 
completed  the  improTements  of  the  place  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  that  there  really  remained  little 
or  nothing  more  to  be  done,  he  sold  it,  and  after- 
wards bought  the  Sum  in  the  north,  for  the  embel- 
lishment  of  which  place  he  set  himself  to  work  with 
renewed  alacrity.     The  trees  which  Lord  Adam 
plantedat  Frestonhallarenow  well  grown,  andaUthat 
it  can  want  in  the  way  of  embellishment  is  the  open- 
ing 0^1  of  the  grounds  here  and  there,  which  perhaps 
might  be  done  in  certain  directions  with  good  effect 
The  alterations  and  improrements  on  the  grounds 
of  Ozenfoord  Castle  haye  been  very  greats  since  we 
first  reooUect  them  in  the  days  of  our  youth.     The 
place  was  then  confined  yery  much  by  two  roads,  one 
running  past  the  church,  and  the  other  down  to  the 
Tyne,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  house.    Between 
the  church  and  the  Castle  there  was  a  deep  ravine, 
which  still  exists;  and  the  timber  within  the  w«U 
was  of  great  magnitude,  supporting  a  colony  of  rooks, 
whose  cawing  added  to  the  venerable  appearance  of 
the  place.    Everything,  indeed,  about  it  was  vener- 
able, except  the  Castle  itself,  which,  though  a  large 
structure,  was  one  of  those  anomalies  in  architecture 
which  Adam,  the  architect,  invented,  and  chose  to  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  Castle.     Strange  it  was,  that 
an  architect  who  had  so  much  good  taste  in  other 
styles,  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  this !     He  seems 
to  have  considered  that  every  bit  of  the  external  wall 
should  have  a  window,  loophole,  or  slit  in  it;  and  where 
no  such  thing  was  required  for  convenience  within,  a 
mock  opening  was  made  externally.     Is  it  not  won- 
derful, that  a  man  who  had  only  to  go  a  few  miles  to 
see  Borthwick  Castle,  Crichton  Castle,  and  Elphin- 
stone  Tower,  all  of  which  are  of  so  different  a  cha- 
racter, should  have  been  led  to  produce  anything  of 
this  kind,  particularly  as  he  had  the  nucleus  of  an 
old  castle  to  work  upon  ?     Our  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  has  since  done  all  that  a  man  of  taste  could 
do,  by  a  very  large  addition,  to  improve  the  general 
contour  and  character  of  the  building  ;  and  this  so 
fivr  predominates  over  the  whole,   as  in  a  certain 
degree  to  extinguish  the  anomaly  of  the  other  parts, 
Bo  that  it  now  altogether  constitutes  a  very  imposing 
structure  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  boundaries  of  the  place  are  now  so  extended  as 
to  enclose  a  very  large  park.     The  newer  parts  of 
this  have  been  planted  with  great  judgment,  and 
with  such  care  in  regard  to  the  trees  as  must  ensure 
their  coming  r^idly  to  maturity.    But  towards  the 
vicinity  of  the  house,  the  ancient  groves  of  timber 
come  into  play  with  the  happiest  effect.     Following 
the  example  set  him  by  his  ancestor,  Marshal  Stair, 
at  Castle  Kennedy,  in  Wigtonshire,  the  noble  proprie- 
tor has  cut  the  lawn  behind  the  house  into  terraces 
and  slopes,  in  the  old  style  of  landscape  gardening. 
Thii  has  prodnced  more  thinness  in  the  ahrabbery 


in  this  quarter  than  is  altogether  desirable,  but  this 
will  be  improved  by  the  growth  of  a  few  years.  The 
deep  ravine  to  the  north  is  filled  with  a  wilderness  of 
shrubs ;  and  his  lordship  contemplates  tho  conversion 
of  the  ancient  parish  burying-ground  into  a  place  of 
the  choicest  beauty  of  retirement^  as  has  been  done 
at  Castle  Craig,  and  at  Minto.  The  site  of  the 
Castle  is  very  commanding.  The  eye  drops  directly 
down  a  steep  bank  into  the  hollow  valley  below,  and 
fcdlows  the  course  of  the  Tyne  downward  through  a 
long  retiring  lawn,  flanked  by  banks  of  fine  .timber, 
whence  it  sweeps  down  the  country  towards  Ormis- 
ton  and  Winton.  A  tributary  brook  enters  the  park 
from  the  north-west,  through  a  beautiful,  narrow, 
wooded  glen,  rendered  accessible  by  a  footpath  which 
runs  under  a  bridge  on  the  great  road.  This  is  rqplete 
with  beautiful  little  local  scenes.  To  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Castle,  and  to  give  it  its  proper  cha- 
racter, the  platform  in  front  must  be  converted  into  a 
great  court-yard,  entering  under  an  archway  from 
the  bridge  over  the  ravine,  and  having  another  arch- 
way to  the  south.  All  this  will  be  probably  added 
to  Uie  Castle  in  due  time. 

There  are  some  curious  remains  on  the  estate  of 
Cousland,  belonging  to  Lord  Stair  ;  and  although 
they  are  at  some  distance  from  the  mansion,  we 
caainot  pass  them  by  without  notice.  They  are 
situated  upon  the  high  ridge,  several  miles  to  the 
north.  The  Castle  and  village  were  burnt  by 
Somerset)  when  he  invaded  Scotland  with  his  power* 
ful  army,  to  enforce  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
with  the  young  King  of  England — a  mode  of  court- 
sh^»  which  was  considered,  even  in  thoso  times,  to 
be  rather  rough.  Some  extensive  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  upon  the  south  side  of  the  village.  Tradition 
says  that  these  are  tho  remains  of  a  nunnery,  but 
no  authentic  account  of  them  can  be  discovered. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  two  enclosures  of  considerable 
extent,  surrounded  by  high  walls.  That  called  tho 
White  Dyke  is  24  &et  high,  and  the  rest  vary  in 
height  from  5  to  11.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
orchards  belonging  to  some  religious  house,  for 
cherry  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  were  still  grow- 
ing in  them  some  few  years  ago.  There  was  a 
church-yard  here,  and  the  end  of  the  ruined  chapel 
bad  a  bell  hanging  in  it,  which  was  carried  off  by 
some  tinkers,  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  still 
alive.  The  supposition  is  that  this  was  a  religious 
foundation,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  for  there 
are  some  acres  of  ground  to  the  southward,  which 
retain  the  name  of  Bartholomew's  Firlot.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  thai  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Foster  having  come  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  taken  what  is  called  the  surface  coal  of 
Cousland,  were  engaged  in  pulling  down  part  of  the 
old  wall  in  order  to  use  the  material  for  some  build- 
ing purpose.  They  were  much  astonished  to  see  a 
stream  of  gold  pieces  issue  from  a  crevice.  Of  course 
they  took  care  that  nobody  but  themselves  should  be 
aware  of  the  extent  of  this  treasure  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  when  they  returned  to  England,  they  set  up 
in  a  style  of  life  very  much  above  that  in  which 
they  had  formerly  lived. 

The  noble  proprietor  of  Oxenfoord  has  effected 
great  agricultural  improvements  both  here  and  on 
his  extensive  estates  in  Wigtondbdre.     He  has  been 
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long  known  as  a  decided,  uncompromising,  and  un- 
varying Whig  and  Reformer,  and  has  been  deservedly 
placed  by  universal  consent  at  the  head  of  the  Whig 
interest  in  Scotland.  We  have  long  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  have  recently  had  the  honour  of 
becoming  connected  with  him ;  and  we  can  with  truth 
affirm,  that  the  pride  which  we  have  in  regard  to  this 
arises  more  from  our  admiration  of  his  honest  con- 
sistency than  from  the  high  rank  which  he  possesses. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  looking  down  the  whole 
course  of  the  Tyno  to  the  sea,  from  our  present 
rather  elevated  position,  we  cannot  discover  or  re- 
member any  place  which  has  fostered  the  genius  of 
the  muse,  with  one  exception,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a 
gentleman's  scat  in  the  whole  course  of  the  stream 
that  has  not  given  birth  to  some  distinguished  cha- 
racter. The  family  of  Dalrymple,  besides  other  re- 
markable men,  has  produced  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
of  Hailes,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
created  a  Baronet  8th  May,  1700,  who  was  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Culross,  Solicitor- General  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  treaty  of  Union. 
His  son.  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Hailes,  also  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  was  the  author  of  Dalrymple*s 
Scottish  Historv,  a  very  curious  book.  His  son. 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  was  the  learned  and  accomplished 
author  of  the  Annals  of  Scotland.  But  the  most 
brilliant  character  of  this  family  was  John,  second 
Earl  of  Stair,  the  Field-Marshal.  His  life  com- 
menced under  most  distressing  auspices,  for  while 
yet  a  mei*e  boy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot 
his  elder  brother  with  fire-arms,  with  which  they 
were  incautiously  playing  together.  The  young 
lord  was  killed  on  the  spot.  His  unhappy  parents 
could  not  afterwards  bear  to  look  on  their  son,  who 
had  produced  so  great  a  calamity,  and  in  order  to  keep 
him  out  of  their  sight,  they  banished  him  to  Ayr- 
shire, where  he  was  put  to  reside  with  a  clergyman. 
The  character  of  his  pupil  gradually  expanded  itself 
so  favourably,  that  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  was 
fortunately  a  man  of  sound  sense,  formed  the  high- 
est idea  of  the  youth's  powers  of  mind,  and  made 
the  most  farourable  reports  regarding  him  to  his 
family,  and  these,  backed  by  much  intercession,  at 
last  effected  their  object  so  far,  that  he  was  put  into 
the  army  with  all  the  advantages  attendant  upon 
his  rank.  Becoming  the  companion  in  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  ho  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and 
Malplaquet,  and  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  Louis  XIV.  There  his  won- 
derful powers  of  acquiring  information  enabled  him 
to  discover  all  the  Jacobite  intrigues,  and  to  keep 
the  Court  of  France  in  check  with  regard  to  them. 
Lord  Stair  was  very  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  good  breeding,  and  on  some  of  the  courtiers 
having  occasion  to  mention  to  the  French  King  that 
the  Field-Marshal  was  held  to  be  the  best  bred  man 
in  Europe,  "  I  shall  soon  put  that  to  the  test,"  said 
Louis  ;  and  having  ordered  his  carriage,  and  signi- 
fied to  Lord  Stair  his  desire  that  he  should  accom- 
pany him  in  an  airing,  he  followed  his  Majesty  to 
the  door  of  the  vehicle.     There  the  King  suddenly 


stood  aside,  and  motioned  to  the  £arl  to  preeede 
him,  when  his  lordship  immediately  bowed  and 
obeyed.  "He  i«  the  best  bred  man  in  Europe," 
said  the  King  afterwards  to  his  former  informant ; 
"had  he  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  kept  me 
standing  for  some  time  unnecessarily."  It  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  admirable  diplomacy  of  Marshal 
Stair  that  the  security  of  the  newly-acquired  throne 
of  George  I.  was  preserved,  so  far  as  the  neutrality 
of  France  was  concerned. 

To  descend  by  a  sudden  and  curious  flight  front 
field-marshals  to  fish,  we  have  now  to  mention  that 
all  this  upper  part  of  the  Tyne  enjoys  its  proportion 
of  the  finny  race.  The  monarch  of  the  brook  may 
perhaps  be  here  and  there  enticed  from  some  deepish 
hole  beneath  the  tangled  roots  of  a  projecting  alder, 
by  a  short  line,  with  a  bait  hook  being  thrust  in, 
and  brought  immediately  within  his  cognizance. 
This  refers  chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  stream  which 
is  above  Ford  ;  but  after  it  enters  the  Oxenfooni 
grounds,  it  becomes  assailable  by  the  fly,  and  with 
this  implement,  a  fair  dish  of  trout,  of  a  very  small 
size,  may  be  caught,  so  as  to  afford  two  or  three 
hours  of  very  pretty  angling  ;  and  to  dismiss  this 
matter,  as  regards  the  river,  for  a  certain  distance 
downwards,  we  may  say  that  this  is  very  much  the 
state  of  the  case  for  some  three  or  four  miles  till  we 
get  below  the  village  of  Pencaitland. 

Escaping  from  the  grounds  of  Oxenfoord  and  Pres- 
tonhall,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Tyne  enters  the  parish  of  Ormiston  in 
East  Lothian.  Before  doing  so  it  receives  from  the 
north  a  small  tributary  at  a  place  called  Whitehouse 
Mill.  This  descends  from  Mr.  North  Dalrymple's  pro- 
perty of  Fordel.  The  country  here,  on  both  sides,  is 
entirely  English  in  appearance,  the  river  running 
slowly  in  a  deep  alluvial  bed  through  meadows,  and 
the  fields  being  every  where  divided  by  hedgerow  trees; 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  miles,  it  passes 
the  village  of  Ormiston,  occupying,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point  of  the  valley,  and  with  the  red-tiled  roofs 
of  its  houses  rising  here  and  there  over  the  trees  in 
which  it  is  embosomed.  Its  street  possesses  the  width 
of  an  English  village,  and  from  the  centre  of  it  a 
rude  but  ancient  cross  arises.  A  Gothic  chapel  stood 
near  this  cross,  the  remains  of  which  existed  in  the 
recollection  of  the  fathers  of  some  old  inhabitants  not 
long  dead.  The  village  has  now  a  certain  air  of  de- 
cay about  it,  but  in  our  younger  days  we  recollect 
that  some  of  its  best  houses  were  inhabited  by  re- 
spectable individuals  of  demi-fortune,  who  came  hero 
to  live  cheap — so  that  it  afforded  a  quiet,  genteel,  and 
innocent  society. 

The  rising  grounds  at  some  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  village  are  covered  with  the  extensive  and 
united  woods  of  Ormiston  Hall,  Woodhall,  and 
Fountainhall,  so  as  to  form  a  sylvan  district  of  so 
great  magnitude,  as,  when  we  consider  the  rich  agri- 
cultural country  in  which  it  is  situated,  might  almost 
be  termed  a  forest.  Ormiston  Hall  may  probably  be 
considered  by  such  individuals  as  have  less  romance 
in  their  compositions  than  we  profess  ourselves  to 
have,  to  be  a  dull  sejour,  from  the  immense  quantity 
of  wood  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  but  we  have  a 
very  different  feeling  in  regard  to  it^  as  we  consider  it 
a  most  delightful  retirement.     The  oldest  part  of  the 
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house  dates  of  the  time  of  the  Cockburns  of  Ormis- 
toD,  and  ia  of  that  tea-canister  style  of  architecture 
that  prevailed  at  the  period.  Three  additions  hare 
been  made  to  it  in  the  same  style,  one  tea-canister 
beinijr  added  alongside  of  another,  till  the  accomoda- 
tion wanted  was  completed;  but  as  it  is  a  house  of  no 
external  pretension,  it  gives  no  offence,  and  is  ex- 
tremely comfortable  in  the  interior.  Of  this  we  can 
speak  from  experience,  having  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  summer  there  as  the  guest  of  our  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  who  now  rents  it.  The 
house  fronts  the  east,  and  in  that  direction  an  exten- 
sive park,  of  very  considerable  breadth,  stretches  away 
until  lost  in  the  distant  woods,  whence  the  eye  travels 
through  the  vista  of  thp  valley  of  the  Tyne.  This 
park  is  bounded  everywhere  else  by  the  woods,  which 
throw  promontories  of  magnificent  trees  into  it  here 
and  there.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  imme- 
diately behind  it,  part  of  the  ancient  garden  has  been 
converted,  with  the  happiest  success,  into  a  flower- 
garden,  redolent  of  roses,  mingled  with  shrubbery;  and 
the  natural  manner  in  which  this  sweeps  into,  and 
blends  with,  the  lawn  without  and  wood  beyond,  pro- 
duces the  most  pleasing  effect,  while  an  advance- 
guard  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  magnificent 
trees,  chiefly  beeches,  chestnuts,  limes,  and  walnuts, 
come  sweeping  from  the  wood  round  to  the  westward. 
This  flower-garden  is  remarkable  for  the  immense 
height  of  the  evergreens,  of  which  its  thickets  arc  com- 
posed ;  but  one  tree  requires  especial  notice — this  is  the 
celebrated  yew ;  the  age  of  this  tree  must  be  immense, 
and  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
There  was  found,  some  years  ago,  among  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  conveyed  to  him  by 
the  Oockburn  family,  a  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground  in 
the  vicinity,  granted  by  the  head  of  the  religious  esta- 
blishment at  Ormiston,  and  signed  under  the  yew 
tree.  It  was  beautifully  written  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, which  is  now  said  to  be  in  some  way  or  other 
amissing — the  date  of  which,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  recollection  of  the  gentlemen  who  saw 
it,  was  1474.  At  this  moment  tlie  yew  is  in  the 
fullest  vigour  of  growth,  and  presents,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  finest  objects,  as  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion, that  Scotland  can  exhibit.  "Wo  recollect  vcit 
well,  that  in  our  younger  days  our  worthy  father,  who 
was  curious  in  such  matters,  used  to  measure  it  an- 
nually, and  found  its  increment  to  be  never  less  than 
an  inch  in  the  year.  We  have  not  thought  of  mea- 
suring it  lately,  but  we  shall  now  quote  from  our  own 
edition  of  "  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,"  published  in 
1834,  where  we  have  given  the  measurement  as 
accurately'  taken  at  that  time,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  has  considerably  increased  since  : — '*  It  throws 
out  its  vast  limbs  horizontally  in  all  directions,  sup- 
porting a  large  and  luxuriant  head,  which  now 
covers  an  area  of  ground  of  fifty-eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  most  impenetrable  shade.  Above  the 
roots  it  measures  twelve  feet  nine  inches  in  girth ; 
at  three  feet  up,  it  measures  thirteen  feet  half  an 
inch ;  at  four  feet  up,  it  measures  fourteen  feet  nine 
inches;  and  at  five  feet  up,  it  measures  seventeen 
feet  eight  inches  in  girth."  In  this  garden  there  are 
some  remarkable  old  fig-trees,  producing  exquisite 
fruit  in  BO  great  abundance,  as  to  have  furnished 
this  season  a  snpply,  for  more  than  a  month,  of  figs 


which  were  found  to  be  not  inferior  to  those  which 
we  have  eaten  anywhere  abroad. 

To  the  north  of  the  house,  what  is  called  Ormiston 
Hall  Dean  runs  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  about  the 
whole  place.  The  trees  in  it  may  be  said  to  be  of 
gigantic  size  ;  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Milne,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  visited  it  last 
summer,  declared  that  he  had  not  believed  that  Scot- 
land could  show  anything  like  it.  The  interest  of 
this  charming  wilderness,  which  has  been  made 
accessible  by  walks,  is  much  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  very  whimsical  tributary  of  the  Tyne 
having  its  passage  through  it ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  notice  upon  the  rest  of  its  course,  until  it 
joins  the  river  above  Wintoun,  we  shall  finally  dis- 
cuss it  here.  Its  waters  are  drawn,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  old  coal- wastes  which  have  perfor- 
ated the  ground  here,  in  some  places  like  the  burrow- 
ing of  rabbits.  At  one  time  it  is  seen  dancing  along, 
and  glittering  beneath  some  ray  of  light,  acciden- 
tally perforating  the  foliage  above ;  at  another, 
as  if  its  naiad  were  alarmed  by  the  approaching  foot 
of  meditation,  it  hurries  into  a  cavernous  opening, 
and  disappears  under  ground.  Anon  it  again  rushes 
forth  between  banks  luxuriantly  fringed  with  plants 
of  the  richest  character  for  the  foreground  of  the 
artist,  afibrding  subjects  that  Ruysdael  or  Hobbima 
might  have  coveted  to  have  painted.  An  artist  fond 
of  such  subjects  as  these,  or  of  sylvan  scenery  in 
general,  might  devote  a  lifetime  to  study  in  the 
Dean  alone.  How  happy  were  those  days  of  our 
youth  when  we,  during  our  solitary  walks,  used  to 
bury  ourselves  in  its  depths,  and  there,  undisturbed 
by  the  approach  of  any  human  being,  devote  our- 
selves for  hours  to  our  pencil! 

But  to  us  the  great  charm  of  Ormiston  Hall  is  the 
extent  of  the  surrounding  woods,  and  the  great 
growth  of  the  trees.  There  it  was  that  in  former 
days  we  delighted  to  lose  ourselves  amidst  its  soli- 
tudes, wandering  without  an  object  for  hours  to- 
orether.  There  we  would  now  and  then  break  into 
the  more  open  ground,  where  the  trees  grew  thinner, 
and  the  under-growth  of  shrubbery  was  more  luxuri- 
ant, and  the  light  came  cheerfully  down  to  illuminate 
the  various  scenes  wo  passed  through ;  and  there  the 
rich  profusion  of  flowers,  beds  of  anemones,  ranun- 
culuses, wood-sorrel,  violets,  and  their  numerous 
associates,  with  Milton's  own  "  nodding  avens,"  are 
found  in  profusion.  There  the  silence  of  our  steps 
would  give  us  a  transient  peep  at  the  sly  fox  as  he 
came  stealing  tlirough  the  broad  leaves  of  the  ferns  ; 
and  the  pheasant  would  often  startle  us  by  rising 
from  our  side.  Then,  again,  we  found  places  of  seve- 
ral acres  in  extent,  covered  by  trees  so  tall  as  to  rear 
their  canopy  of  umbrage  to  an  inconceivable  height 
above  our  heads.  In  such  places,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  being  deprived  of  its  tribute  of  moisture  from 
the  clouds,  produced  no  vegetation,  and  consequently 
it  was  covered  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the  previous 
year — ^producing  altogether  a  most  American  eflect. 
There  we  would  stop  to  listen,  while  the  hot  sum- 
mer's sun  above  our  heads  was  pouring  its  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  whilst 
all  below  was  coolness  and  unbroken  shade  ;  every 
hanh^  sound  was  silenced-^even   tho    slumberou4 
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oooing  of  the  ringdoTe  oame  at  long  internals  from 
a  distance,  as  if  the  bird  was  too  muoh  oppreesed  by 
the  heat  to  repeat  it  oftener  ;  and  the  mingled  hum 
of  countless  millions  of  insects  hung  in  the  air  above 
US.  Who  could  be  so  circumstanced  without  think- 
ing of  the  endless  power  of  the  great  God  of  Love, 
whose  all-pervading  spirit  was  giving  happiness  to 
80  many  of  His  creatures,  each  individual  of  whom, 
constructed  with  organs  of  the  most  delicate  forma- 
tiouy  was  as  much  an  object  of  care  to  Him  as  was 
man  himself.  Where  could  we  have  found  a  cathe- 
dral wrought  by  human  hands  for  meditative  worship 
equal  to  this  ?  But  we  must  put  an  end  to  our  in- 
dulgence in  these  ancient  recollections. 

And  yet  there  is  an  immense  population,  which, 
we  may  say,  is  hereditarily  connected  with  these 
woods,  that  we  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed — we 
mean  the  rooks,  who  have  probably  used  these 
woods  as  a  place  of  nightly  roost  from  a  period  as 
far  back  as  the  earlier  days  of  the  Cockbums,  who 
were  the  lords  of  the  soiL  We  had  a  daily  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  their  operations  last  summer, 
and  we  found  them  to  be  precisely  the  same  that 
had  been  adopted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of 
our  youth.  When  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  first 
begins  to  appear,  and  this  long  before  the  sun  visits 
the  horizon,  this  immense  winged  nation  rises  at 
once,  as  if  by  word  of  command,  from  the  upper 
boughs  of  the  trees,  where  they  have  been  lodging 
for  the  night.  For  a  short  time  they  refrain  from 
employing  their  throats  in  cawing,  but  the  sound  of 
their  wings  is  so  powerful  as  to  resound  in  the  most 
Bublime  manner  through  the  whole  of  the  woods. 
Having  soared  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  gained 
a  sufficient  altitude,  their  chorus  of  cawing  begins, 
producing  what  we  consider  a  species  of  rural  har- 
mony, and  they  proceed  to  wheel  round  in  circles  for 
a  considerable  time.  At  length,  dividing  themselves 
in  several  corps  d^armee,  each  goes  off  in  a  straight 
line  for  a  short  distance  towards  a  point  of  the  com- 
pass different  from  that  of  the  others,  and  there, 
after  a  series  of  circles  in  the  air,  it  settles  down  in 
some  large  field,  the  surface  of  which  becomes  black 
with  this  strange  population.  Again,  after  counsel 
having  been  duly  held,  this  body  rises  into  the  air, 
wheels  in  many  a  cawing  circle,  and  breaks  off  in 
gome  three  or  four  grand  divisions,  which  proceed 
onwards  in  different  lines.  Following  one  of  these, 
we  find  that  it  settles  down  in  a  field  in  the  same 
way  as  its  particular  corps  did,  holds  the  same 
counsel,  rises  agaia  into  the  air,  again  subdivides 
itself,  each  smaller  division  proceeding  onwards  in 
its  own  line,  and  when  strictly  pursued,  so  as  to 
watch  its  proceedings,  we  at  last  find  that  it  is 
divided  and  subdivided,  until  it  is  left  scattered  over 
the  country  in  parties  consisting  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  who  go  on,  each  foraging  for  himself,  to 
procure  a  maintenance ;  and  thus  they  are  occupied 
till  an  hour  or  two  before  the  approach  of  evening. 
Then  the  manoeuvres  of  the  morning  begin  to  be  re< 
peated,  but  in  inverse  order.  The  little  parties  meet 
for  re-union  at  their  various  places  of  rendezvous  ; 
the  complement  of  each  being  fully  made  up,  it  pro- 
oeeds  onwards  to  the  next  field  of  meeting,  where  it 
vnitM  with  the  othw  bodies  from  which  it  separated 


in  the  morning ;  and  flo  the  whole  pnntoed  on^ardi* 
accumulating,  as  they  go,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
formerly  divided  themselves,  and  at  the  same  places 
where  these  divisions  took  place,  until  they  all 
assemble  from  different  points  of  the  compass  in  the 
great  field  where  they  first  settled.  Then  it  is  that, 
rising  again  into  the  air,  they  seem  to  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  show  off  their  tactics  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  an  hour  and  sometimes  more  is 
consumed  in  the  execution  of  a  variety  of  eTolatioos, 
which  are  perfectly  beautiful  in  themselves.  At 
last,  being  all  collected  together,  the  vast  army 
again  rises  into  the  clouds,  immediately  over  the 
woods  which  contain  their  dormitory,  and  wheeling 
round  and  round,  circle  within  circle,  and  gradually 
sinking  nearer  and  nearer  towards  their  place  of  rest, 
they  all  of  a  sudden  drop  into  it  at  once  ;  after  which, 
beyond  the  impatient  flap  of  a  wing,  or  peevish  caw, 
occasioned  by  the  intrusion  of  one  individual  upon 
the  space  adopted  by  another,  no  sound  is  heard, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  all  is  so  quiet,  that  no 
one  passing  could  believe  that  so  immense  a  popu- 
lation was  roosting  in  the  trees  over  his  head. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
Oimiston  Hall  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Orme,  after  which  it  became  the  property  of  tho 
Lindsays,  from  whose  hands  it  came  by  marriage 
into  the  possession  of  the  Cockbums,  to  whom  it 
was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  King  David  Bruce,  in 
ld(>8.  John  Cockbum,  the  first  possessor,  and  his 
son,  were  constables  of  Haddington,  an  office  which 
was  for  a  long  time  hereditary  in  the  family.  We 
learn,  from  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish, 
that  in  1542,  Patrick,  a  descendant  of  the  family, 
distinguished  himself  by  a  gallant  defence  of  the 
Castle  of  Dalkeith,  against  James,  ninth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  brother  William,  the  eighth  EarL 
Cockburn  having  obtained  the  command  of  the  town, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  King's  troops, 
defeated  the  rebels,  though  his  army  was  inferior  to 
theirs,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  The  family 
appear  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  the  Befor- 
mation  ;  so  much  so,  that  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
committed  the  education  of  his  son,  Alexander,  to 
John  Knox,  the  Beformer,  who  speaks  of  him 
in  his  history  as  possessed  of  great  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  Buchanan  wrote  two  elegies  upon  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  In  the  aisle  of  the  old  chapel  at  Ormistou 
Hall  there  is  a  brazen  tablet,  with  the  following 
inscription  to  his  memory : — 

Omnia  ovse  longa  indulgct  mortalibus  setas 

HsDC  tibi  Alexander  prima  juventa  dodit. 

Cum  genere  ot  forma  generoae  sanguine  digna, 

Kxcoluit  virtus  anemum  ingenioaum  camenoD 

Successu  studio  consilios  pari 

His  ducibus  primum  parata  Britannia  deinde 

Doctus  ibi  lingual  ovies  Roma,  Sion,  et  Atheme  ; 

Quaa  cum  Germano,  Gallia  docta  sonat 

Non  immature  fincre  raptus  obis ; 

Omnibus  officiis  vita  qui  functus  obivit. 

Non  fas  hunc  vita  est  do  brevitate  gucrL 

Hie  conditur  Alexander  Cockbum  Prlmogcniut  Joannia 
domini  Ormistoniet  AliftonsQ  Sandilands,  ese  preclara  famtlia 
Calder,  qui  natns  13  Jannaii  1635  post  insignem  Unguarum 
prolesskNMm.    Obiit  aano  sstatis  mm  28  oiilead.  sepCem. 
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Now  tbat  tlio  snn  was  up,  and  iKe  forest  glad  with  a 
tbotuand  gaj  little  throats,  that  warbled  forth  their  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  their  joyous  being,  the  whole  party  felt 
in  brighter  spirits,  and  most  of  the  officers  cheerfully  agreed 
to  the  proposal ;  bat  the  inferiors,  though  with  all  due 
humility,  entreated  to  be  allowed  rather  to  spend  the  night 
under  the  trees  of  the  forest,  promising  to  be  at  hand  in  case 
of  need ;  the  Prince  consented,  saying — ^he  hoped  that 
with  the  cowards  confusion  would  leave  the  camp.  He  was 
unusually  gr^ve,  and  even  dispirited,  throughout  the  day  ; 
and  his  change  towards  the  lady  was  most  marked.  He 
stodbusly  avoided  addressing  her  ;  and  when  compelled  to 
do  80,  his  manner  was  so  cold  and  distant  as  to  excite 
general  attention. 

They  were  discussing  rather  freely  this  subject  in  the 
vestibule,  whilst  the  Prince,  th^  thought,  was  in  the 
apartment  above — saying,  one  to  the  other,  it  was  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Prince  took  such  dark  warn- 
ings from  heaven  to  heart,  for  none  could  help  reading  them 
aright ;  that  he,  the  speaker,  would  return  to  his  kiwi\il 
mate  for  half  the  lesson ;  when  one  remembered  how  beautiful 
was  the  Princess,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth  too,  the  only 
wonder  was  how  the  Prince  needed  any  warning  at  all  to 
return  to  her.  Another  replied,  harm  would  come  of 
it ;  they  would  see  the  Prince  would  come  to  a  sudden  end, 
and  that  his  race  would  go  out  like  the  lights  last  night. 
A  third  said,  as  for  him,  he  would  not  stay  at  Fiirsten- 
robe,  for  he  was  sure  the  house  would  fall  in  and  crash  the 
Prince's  paramour.  **  But,"  observed  another,  "  she  lias 
not  a  fi[kthier*s  corse  on  her  head,  for  she  is  not  such  a  chicken 
but  that  he,  good  man,  has  had  time  to  pass  from  this 
world.*'  **  Ay,"  said  a  fifth,  **  but  there's  the  curse  of 
crime  upon  her,  and  that  will  tell  in  the  long  run." 

The  Prince— who,  by  chance,  was  in  on  adjoining  closet — 
overheard  all  that  was  said,  yet  did  not  seem  ruffled  when 
he  appeared  among  them,  but  an  increased  thoughtfulness 
had  gathered  on  his  brow.  He  spent  the  whole  of  that  day 
at  Fiirstenruhe,  superintending  the  repairs  consequent  upon 
the  disorders  of  the  previous  night,  but  took  little  or  no 
notice  of  the  lady.  She  felt  her  spell  was  fast  dissolving, 
nor  had  she  much  hope  of  that  night's  result ;  but,  still, 
it  was  patting  off  her  humiliation  by  one  day,  and,  as 
in  life  so  in  love,  as  long  as  there  is  continuation  there^s 
hope. 

The  hours  wore  slowly  away.  Every  thing  was  carefully 
examined  in  and  about  the  house,  still  no  possible  clue  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  night  appeared.  It  seemed  as  though 
this  spot,  of  all  others  on  earth,  was  a  haven  of  rest.  Nature 
was  wrapped  in  the  majesty  of  solitude ;  but  the  hearts  of 
those  within  Furstenruhe  were  far  from  sharing  the  calm 
that  reigned  around.  The  evening  came  at  lost,  and  with 
it  some,  but  not  many,  of  the  companions  of  the  eve.  There 
was,  however,  a  good  influx  of  officers,  who,  having  heard 
the  wild  and  incredible  reports  their  younger  brethren  had 
spread  abroad,  came  to  offer  their  services  as  an  excuse  to 
become  better  acqufiunted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; 
and  nuiny  a  poor  soldier  volunteered  his  presence  as  a  step 
likely  to  fbrther  lum  in  his  superior's  good  opmion,  and 
procure  him  some  drink  and  tobacco  gratis.  The  Prince 
refosed  no  one  ;  indeed,  suffered  his  aide-de-camp  to  arrange 


all  these  matters  as  he  saw  fit.  He  took  his  repast  with  his 
officers,  being  obviously  anxious  to  avoid  a  UU-dk-liite  with 
the  lady. 

At  hist  the  sun  sunk  behind  the  trees,  leaving  the  sky 
mantled  with  a  deep,  rich  purple  line,  that  lingered  long 
after  it  had  disappeared.  As  it  fiided  away,  however,  a 
strong  sensation  of  cold,  and  a  damp,  grave-like  smell,  were 
perceptible  as  on  the  previous  day.  The  Prince  smilingly 
remarked,  they  were  likely  to  get  much  such  another  night 
as  the  former  ;  but  added,  nith  a  graver  aspect,  that  per- 
haps the  lady  and  her  women  had  better  remain  below—' 
tliat,  in  case  of  accident,  they  might  rash  out  quicker  into* 
the  open  air — ^whilst  he  and  his  officers  would  occupy  the 
rooms  above. 

But  this  arrangement  she  indignantly  negatived ;  obser^'- 
ing,  that  he  surely  did  not  imagine  she  was  so  bad  that  the 
house  must  tumble  about  her  ears,  or  if  love  to  him  were 
a  crime,  he  should  be  the  last  person  to, think  so;  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  to  which  he  listened  with  a 
patience  that  ouglvt  to  have  convinced  her  the  last  link  of  her 
chain  was  broken.  When,  exhausted  by  her  own  vehemence,, 
she  at  last  paused,  he  calmly  said,  he  had  meant  it  kindly — 
he  was  sorry  she  had  misconstrued  him — for,  surely,  he  did 
not  mean  to  infer  but  that  the  guilt  was  all  his  own.  She 
would  have  continued  the  controversy  but  for  the  entrance 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  the  Prince  instantly  begged 
to  remain  and  sup  with  him.  This  condescension  having 
met  with  grateful  acknowledgment,  the  whole  party  sat^ 
down,  but  an  e>'ident  constraint  was  on  the  ^irits  of  all  ; 
still,  the  Khenish  wine  had  its  due  effect,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  feel  its  genial  influence,  which  was  about  to 
break  forth  in  song,  when  again  the  doors  and  windows  flew 
open,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  some  magic  wand,  and  the  strong: 
bolts  and  bars  fell  out  of  their  sockets,  as  though  wrenched 
by  invisible  hands.  Glasses,  bottles,  plates,  flew  into  the- 
middle  of  the  floor,  the  hangings  dropped  from  the  walls,, 
or  flapped  loosely  against  them,  retained  by  some  nail  more- 
obdurate  than  the  rest.  The  boards  of  the  floor  creaked! 
and  groaned,  like  the  beams  of  a  ship  working  its  way  against 
a  heavy  sea.  Then  there  came  a  lull,  and  the  doors  andl 
windows  banged  to  again,  as  though  the  inmates  of  Fiir-^ 
stenruhe  were  some  playful  spirits  bent  on  mischievous 
pranks,  rather  than  actual  harm.  The  lights,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  were  blown  out,  and  strange  noises  were 
heard,  sometimes  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder, 
sometimes  like  the  regular  tread  of  marching  infantry, 
sometimes  liko  the  galloping  of  horse,  sometimes  like  the 
rushing  of  some  mighty  waters,  sometimes  it  soonded  like 
the  suppressed  wailings  of  infancy,  and  anon  like  the  groans 
of  some  one  sorely  in  pain. 

Thus  were  they  disturbed  until  midnight,  when  a  blast 
longer,  louder,  more  terrific  than  tlie  rest,  shook  the  build- 
ing, and  a  part  of  the  fresh  plaster  of  the  ceiling  came  down 
with  such  force  as  to  wound  severely  two  persons  upon  whom 
it  fell. 

^  Grentlemen,''  said  the  Prince,  '*  this  begins  to  be  rough 

play  ;  we  have  endured  enough  to  cover  our  honour — ^more 

were  mere  bravado ;  we  most  not  hesitate,  especially  as 

there  is  a  lady  in  the  case.    And  if,"  he  added,  in  a  loader 

[  tone,  as  if  addressing  beings,  UQ8«en  indeed,  but  whose  exists- 
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ence  were  proved  beyond  dispute — "and  if,  as  it  would 
seem,  spirits  of  the  invisible  world  are  permitted  to  mock 
and  pursue  us  for  our  sins,  and  mean  their  pranks  as  a 
warning  as  well  as  a  lesson,  we  will  not  be  so  obstinate  as 
to  disoblige  them  further,  but  at  once  yield  the  point  and 
withdraw." 

These  words  had  been  spoken  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  their  real 
meaning.  But  none  there  present  at  that  hour  entertaine<l 
any,  and  being  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  building 
was  about  to  fall  in  and  crush  them,  it  became  a  general 
iauve  qui  pent.  The  Prince,  like  a  good  general,  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  house.  When  they  had  crossed  the  clear- 
ing, the  whole  party  stopped  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
and  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  building  they  had  thus  fled. 
At  first  all  was  dark ;  but  suddenly  light  streamed  from 
every  casement,  even  from  those  chambers  where  none  had, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  been  placed,  as  if  the  spirits 
ofFiirstenruhewere  making  a  grand  illumination  in  token  of 
victory.  Nor  did  the  discomfited  party  pause  to  see  or  inquire 
fiirther,  but  effected  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  Here  all  was  calm  and  serene  ;  and  they  pre- 
ferred spending  the  night  beneath  heaven's  free  canopy 
to  remaining  in  what  might  now  fairly  be  called  the  haunted 
mansion. 

Luckily  the  air  was  warm  and  balmy,  so  that  the  accident 
was  a  trial  to  none  but  the  hidy,  who  sighed  the  long  night 
through,  over  her  waning  visions  of  splendour  and  power, 
which  the  coming  day  would,  too  probably,  dispel  for  ever. 
She  had  so  oftxin  in  ira.agination  beheld  herself  the  La  Val- 
liere  or  Maintenon,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  little  court 
of  Immiughausen,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
renounce  such  pleasing  prospects  :  but,  still,  her  experience 
in  such  matters  told  her  sufficiently  that  this  tie  was  broken, 
as  others  had  been  broken  before.  She  knew  too  well  the 
tokens  of  declining  love  to  be  mistaken.  Tlie  Prince  did 
not  come  up  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  flowed  from  her 
fair  eyes  as  ho  was  wont  to  do.  After  having  attended  to 
her  comfort  with  minutious  care,  he  had  withdra\\ii  fi'om 
her  immediate  vicinity,  and  though  she  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  fact,  still  she  felt  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  sleep 
no  more  visited  his  eyes  than  her  own.  The  night  passed 
without  further  molestation ;  and  at  break  of  day  the  Prince, 
approaching  the  lady,  announced  that  he  had  no  alternative 

but  to  offer  her  an  asylum  iu  the  town  of  N ,  in  such 

positive  accents  that  she  could  not  refuse  compliance,  more 
especially  as  she  saw  no  means  of  doing  better.  Ilcr  re- 
peated entreaties  that  he  should  escort  her  thither  were  so 
coolly  negativetl,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming 
that  "  all  was  over."  The  Prince  did  not  contradict  the 
assertion,  thongh  he-did  not  choose  at  that  moment  to  con- 
firm it.  In  this  spirit  they  had  a  tedious  time  of  it  in  the 
woods,  breakfastless,  and  out  of  sorts ;  some  straggling  back 
to  town  on  foot,  to  seek  their  homes  and  friends,  and  to 
relate,  with  sundry  embellishments,  the  night's  adventure, 
although  they  had  passed  their  word  to  the  Prince  to  keep 
it  a  secret  to  their  dying  day ;  whilst  the  Prince  and  his 
party  had  to  wait  for  the  carriages  and  horses  he  had  sent 
for.  At  length  these  arrived ;  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
the  Prince  took  a  kind  leave  of  the  lady — so  kind,  indeed, 
that  slic  felt  it  must  be  a  final  one  ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  He  saw  her  safely  and  commodiously  stowed  away 
in  the  vehicle  that  was  to  transport  her  from  him,  and  then 
committing  her  to  the  care  of  his  faithful  equerry,  spoke  a 
few  parting  words,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  denying 


what  they  had  that  night  seen  and  heard  was  of  a  strange, 
mysterious  nature,  and  seemed  a  warning  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  them,  which  he,  for  one,  confessed  he  had  taken 
to  heart,  and  he  hoped  she  would  also ;  indeed,  nothing 
would  give  him  more  pleasure  tlian  to  hear  of  her  leading'  a 
happy  and  honourable  life ;  "  for,"  he  added,  with  emphasis, 
"  believe  me,  it  is  conscience  that  makes  us  cowards  all  ;*' 
and  with  this  parting  injunction  he  left  her — as  she  not  in- 
correctly supposed  at  the  time,  and  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out — never  to  see  her  more. 

When  he  reached  the  palace,  he  demanded  and  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Duke,  to  whom  he  fi'ankly  admitted  his 
past  faults,  and  his  desire  to  amend  them;  claiming  .his 
father's  indulgence  and  benevolence  towards  their  unhappy 
cause,  and  requesting  for  himself  the  permission  to  travel 
a  while,  that  the  scandal  might  have  time  to  blow  over.  Of 
Fiirstenruhe  not  a  word  did  he  breathe.  The  Duke — who 
now  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  that  all  of  a  heap,  what 
had  been  going  on  so  long  around  him,  and  the  new  tarn 
affairs  were  taking — ^not  being  of  a  rapid  comprehension, 
did  not  exactly  understand  his  son  throughout;  but,  with  his 
usual  easy  good  nature,  granted  him  whatever  he  desired  ; 
and  that  day  being  spent  in  due  preparation,  the  Prince 
started  on  the  morrow  for  a  tour  to  several  courts  with  which 
he  was  allied  bv  blood  or  connexion. 

We  will  spare  the  reader  the  detail  of  the  marrellons 
stories  that  for  weeks  dispelled  the  ennui  of  the  good  town 
of  Iraminghausen ;  nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  joy  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  who  fancied  that  all  was  right  now,  and 
their  dearest  wishes  ou  the  eve  of  accomplishment ;  nor  even 
attempt  to  follow  the  agitations  and  fluctuations  of  Helena's 
mind,  as  she,  in  turn,  was  informed  that  the  stumbling-- 
block  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  path  of  her  conjug^ 
felicity  was  removed,  and  that  every  one  looked  forward  to 
an  unavoidable  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self. 

The  leaves  were  assuming  with  every  passing  day  a 
deeper  hue,  and  the  woods  looked  pleasant  in  the  gaudy  and 
variegated  tints  of  autumn,  and  Helena  watched  them  with 
increasing  interest  from  her  bay  window,  when  an  unexpecte<l 
visit  threw  the  court  into  fi'esh  excitement.  It  was  that  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  a  state  far  sui^rior  to  that  of 
Imminghauscn.     All  was  bustle  and  preparation,  althongli 

the  Prince  of  L had  announced  his  intention  of  not 

staying  above  a  day  or  two  ;  but  if  such  was  his  original 
determination,  the  sight  of  Helena  altogether  drove  it  from 
his  mind.  At  the  ball,  got  up  in  his  honour,  she  looked  .so 
charming  in  her  sky-blue  robes,  trimmed  with  silver  lace, 
and  danced  with  so  much  elegance,  that  the  Prince — ^who, 
having  heard  of  her  unhappy  lot  as  a  wife,  was  already  pre- 
pared to  look  on  her  with  interest — became  so  struck  with 
her  merits  that  he  could  not  screen  his  ardent  admiration 
from  the  many  observant  eyes  that  followed  his  every  move- 
ment, nor  could  Helena  repulse  a  homage  tendered  vnth  snch 
perfect  tact  that  it  was  imj^ssible  to  reprehend  it.  Besides, 
he  was  the  first  who  had  ever  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  those  charms  which  every  woman  likes  to  fancy  herself 
possessed  of,  and  which  Helena's  mirror  sufficiently  told  her 
she  was  not  deficient  in. 

Perhaps  she  showed  too  fVank  a  pleasure  at  being  the 
object  of  such  delicate  flattery  ;  she,  hitherto  treated  like  a 
mere  c^'pher  by  all  who  approached  her,  might  be  forgiven 
if  she  felt  some  gratitude  towards  the  first  person  who  had 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  court  her  notice.  But  beyond 
this  mere  feeling  of  gratified  vanity,  and  the  pleasure  shQ 
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took  in  the  converBation  of  a  man  of  the  world,  she  never 

bestowed  a  thought  or  a  feeling  upon  the  Prince  of  L . 

Slie  had,  indeed,  without  being  herself  aware  of  it,  suffered 
her  husband  to  occupy  her  imagination  too  long  one  way  or 
another  to  be  easily  impressed  with  a  frebh  image.  But, 
like  the  rest  of  the  court,  the  guest  mistook  Helena's 
manner,  and  conceiyed  himself  honoured  by  a  preference 
which  was  furthest  from  her  thoughts.  And  thus  he 
lingered  on  from  day  to  day,  until  his  visit  had  well  nigh 
passed  the  boundaries  of  propriety,  and,  still  more  certainly, 
those  of  the  ducal  hospitality. 

Prince  Henry  was  duly  informed  of  these  matters  through 
many  channels ;  and,  among  others,  by  the  long  letters  of 
his  mother,  who,  like  most  ladies  of  that  time,  was  a  prodi- 
gious correspondent,  being  as  prolix  and  familiar  in  her 
epistolary  style  as  she  was  rigid  and  formal  in  colloquy.  So 
one  fine  moming  the  Prince  arrived  when  people  least 
eipected  him.  Helena's  heart  beat  quicker  as  the  intelli- 
irence  reached  her,  and  she  that  dav  exhibited  all  the  arts 
of  the  toilet  she  was  mistress  of,  to  appear  to  her  best  ad- 
vantage. Prince  Henry  obeyed  an  impulse  of  a  similar 
nature ;  and  not  only  himself  and  Helena,  but  the  whole 
court  besides,  looked  forward  to  a  complete  reconciliation  ; 
but  a  great  mistake  occurred.  The  Prince  expected  Helena 
to  meet  him  with  that  frank  cordiality  which  had  so  charmed 
away  his  preconceived  notions  of  her,  and  no  longer  infa- 
tuated by  an  evil  passion,  he  only  waited  for  this  small 
encouragement  to  fall  at  her  feet.  But,  on  her  side,  Helena 
conceiv^  that,  as  they  were  now  situated,  womanly  modesty 
and  dignity  should  impose  the  most  rigid  reserve  on  her, 
and  that  ail  advances  should  come  from  him.  She  had  only 
been  bold  when  believing  herself  secure  of  impunity.  Be- 
sides, his  opinion  of  her  became  of  more  moment  now  than 
when  she  beheld  in  him  a  mere  stranger,  and  one  likely  to 
remain  so  for  ever.  Thus  when  they  met,  Helena  was  as 
frigid  and  constrained  as  he  had  formerly  shown  himself ; 
his  warm  glow  of  feeling  on  first  approaching  her  was  chilled 
bv  her  manner  ;  and  having  inherited  no  small  portion  of 
pride  in  right  of  his  mother,  he  withdrew  into  himself,  greatly 
otfended  that  she  should,  as  he  conceived  it,  slight  his 
advances,  without  in  the  least  being  aware  that  he  had  made 
none,  and  without  admitting  to  liimself  that  she  could  not 
read  the  secrets  of  his  bosom.     All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 

them  ;  the  Prince  of  L 's  hopes  fed  upon  what  he  saw  : 

it  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  union  might  easily  be  dissolved 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  He  did  not  believe  any  one 
wonld  object  to  this  an-angemcnt,  and  he  thought  with  eager 
delight  of  snatching  the  prize  for  his  own  court,  so  much  a 
worthier  circle  for  so  much  grace  to  move  in.  The  next 
evening  there  was  dancing  in  honour  of  Prince  Henry's 
return,  and  Helena  shone  in  what  was  then  considered  a 

great  accomplishment.    The  Prince  of  L did  not  leave 

her  side.  Indeed  so  marked  were  his  attentions,  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  tliis  breach  of  decormn  was  intended  to 
hurry  on  a  crisb.  The  Duchess*  ire  was  roused,  the  more, 
perhaps,  that  her  son  seemed  perfectly  cast  into  shade  by  her 
guest,  fuid  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening.  Consequently,  the  next  morning  she  had  a  long 
conference  in  the  gallery  with  the  Duke— the  whole  court 
was  on  tiptoe  to  know  what  would  come  of  it — then  she 
rustled  forth,  in  full  dignity  of  hoop,  fan,  and  feathers,  and 
entered  Helena's  dressing-room,  where,  it  was  reported,  she 
inflicted  a  very  long  homily  on  that  justly-to-be-blamed 

princess. 
Prince  Henry  had  that  morning  met  Helen*  by  chance 


in  the  park  ;  and  she  looked  so  animated  in  her  large  straw 
bonnet — so  like  the  fair  amazon  of  the  forest,  that  he  could 
not  maintain  liis  habitual  distance  of  manner,  and  he  thought 
he  could  trace  a  most  encouraging  confusion  in  hers.  But, 
unfortunately,  their  conversation  was  interrupted  before  it 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  folly  of  the 
part  that  each  was  pbying.  Spurred  on  by  jealousy,  he 
had  determined  freely  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  Prince 

of  L ,  for  few  men  are  above  the  weakness  of  valuing 

an  object  of  affection  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  there 
may  be  in  obtaining,  and  the  risks  they  may  incur  of  losing 
it.  lie  accordingly  threw  off  all  constraint  when  he  next 
encountered  her  ;  which  was  again,  of  course,  by  mere  acci- 
denty  as  she  paid  the  riding-school  her  daily  visit.  He  was 
anxious  to  present  her  with  some  horses  of  price  he  had  been 
at  conbiderable  trouble  to  procure  ;  but  when  the  master  of 
horse  had  the  noble  creatures  led  forward  for  her  inspection, 
though  at  first  delighted  with  theb:  appearance,  she  turned 
from  them  with  marked  disdain  the  moment  she  learned  by 
whom  they  were  offered,  and  turning  to  the  Prince,  she  said, 
in  a  disobliging  tone  mcst  foreign  to  her  natural  grace  of 
manner,  and  which  obviously  rose  from  some  great  irritation: 

"  I  wonder  your  grace  can  presume  to  take  such  a  liberty 
with  me,  and  cannot  think  what  action  of  mine  may  have 
warrante^l  it ;"  then  addressing  the  riding-master,  she  said 
she  had  changed  her  mind,  she  would  not  ride  that  day,  and 
swept  past  the  Prince  with  a  look  of  Jiauteur  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  her  assiune  before,  and  which  he  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for. 

The  whole  of  that  day  the  Princess'  behaviour  was  so 
marked  towards  himself,  with  an  increase  of  ill  feeling, 
almost  of  scorn,  that  though  he,  too,  withdrew,  within  his 
usual  panoply  of  assumed  indifference,  he  could  not  but 
suspect  Komething  out  of  the  common  way  had  occurred. 
The  next  morning  the  Duchess  relieved  his  perplexity  by 
making  known  to  him  the  substance  of  her  latest  communi- 
cation with  Helena.  She  premised  by  observmg,  that  the 
sole  end  for  which  his  marriage  had  been  contracted  being 
frustrated,  the  Duke  and  herself  had  long  since  repented 
their  rash  choice.  They  had  waited,  and  hoped,  and  been 
very  patient  ;  but,  now,  the  young  people  seeming  as  little 
likely  to  understand  each  other  as  ever — it  being  obvious 
that,  in  spite  of  Helena's  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
Prince  Henry  could  not  bring  himself  to  like  her — they  had 
determined  to  break  this  bond,  ar.d  set  the  Prince  free,  when 
they  would  entreat  him  to  select  for  himself,  without  loss  of 
time,  a  Princess  on  whom  he  should  find  it  possible  to  bestow 
his  affections. 

"  And  this,"  exclaimed  Prince  Henry, indignantly,  "you 
communicated  to  Helena." 

The  Duchess  gently  reminded  him,  that  the  lady's  consent 
being  necessary  to  the  legal  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  it 
became  indisi)ensable  to  claim  it  of  her — she,  the  Duchess, 
had  thought  of  sparing  him  so  painful  a  step  by  opening  the 
matter  herself  to  Helena,  telling  her  the  whole  truth,  as 
she  expressed  it,  about  the  visible  and  invincible  dislike  of 

her  son,  concluding,   "  As  I  think  the  Prince  of  L 

does  atlmirc  her  very  much — as  indeed,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
she  deserves  to  be — I  thought  it  fiiir  to  break  this  our 
request  to  her  when  she  has  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  con- 
solation at  Imnd." 

The  Prince  trembled  with  scarce  controlled  passion,  and 
exclaimed: — 

"  What  have  you  done,  madam  !  If  I  lose  Helena  I  shall 
never — ^never  wed  again ;"  and  with  these  few  words  he 
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burst  from  the  room,  leaving  Serenissima  a  prey  to  more  asto- 
nishment and  dismay  than  she  had  felt  in  all  her  life  before. 

Now  Helena's  whole  conduct  of  the  previous  day  was  clear, 
and  the  Prince  could  perfectly  comprehend  the  feeling  that 
made  one  so  gentle  appear  so  harsh  ;  but  as  he  found  her 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  so  propcrtionably  was  he 
angered  at  the  gratuitous  insult  offered  her,  and  the  probable 
result  to  himself.  She  might  never  forgive  what  had  passed 
—she  might  jjrofit  by  his  mother's  counsel — ^the  Prince  of 

L was  so  much  a  better  match  than  himself,  and  he 

had  never  offended.  What  should  bind  Helena  to  him  ? — ^the 
most  heartless  neglect — the  coolest  impertinence — she  had 
met  nothing  else  fi-om  him  and  his.  Never  before  had  ho 
felt  such  a  pang  at  the  notion  of  losing  Helena — never  till 
that  moment  did  he  know  how  dear  she  was  to  him.  Why 
had  he  delayed  so  long  the  explanation  he  owed  ?  Why 
had  he  not  laid  his  heart  bare  to  her  on  his  return  ?  He 
was  positive  he  had  caught  her  looks  more  than  onoe  fixed 
upon  him  with  anything  but  disdain,  when  she  thought  her- 
self unobserved.  He  was  sure  he  had  seen  her  watching 
him  riding  in  and  out  of  the  palace,  more  than  once — ^he 
had  not  mistaken  either  the  room  where  the  curtain  was 
partly  raised,  or  the  hand  that  raised  it.  He  could  not  be 
deceived.  She  and  she  alone  liad  thus  watched  his  move- 
ments. This  did  not  argue  such  complete  indifference  as 
she  had  been  pleased  to  affect,  and  at  last,  something  like 
the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  and  he  managed  that  a  calvacade 
should  be  arranged  that  afternoon,  which,  he  doubted  not, 
the  Princess  would  join.  He  gave  his  equerry  secret  instruc- 
tions, and  awaited  the  result  with  an  anxious,  but  resolved 
heart.  The  party  at  last  assembled  on  the  palace  steps. 
Again  Helena's  deep  blue  eyes  and  snow-white  forehead 
were  shafled  by  the  large  beaver  that  became  her  so  well ; 
but  this  time  it  was  Diana  cold  and  haughty,  not  smiling 
Psyche  that  she  recalled  to  the  Prince's  mind.     As  her 

horse  was  brought  forward,  the  Prince  of  L pushed 

aside  the  equerry  who  was  about  to  assist  her  to  mount,  and 
performed  that  office  himself  with  a  look  of  undisguised 
triumph.  Prince  Henr}',  when  he  saw  her  small  foot  rest 
for  a  second  on  his  rival's  hand,  before  she  sprung  lightly 
into  her  saddle,  felt  a  degree  of  hatred  towards  him  which 
was  very  unwarrantable  and  unchristian.     He  rode  on  the 

Princess'  left  hand,  the  Prince  of  L being  on  her  right, 

in  perfect  silence,  for  Helena,  thoughtftd  and  abstracted, 
did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  the  conversation  which  the 

Prince  of  L ever  and  anon  endeavoured  to  fan  into  a 

flame.  He  felt  Prince  Henry's  presence  acted  somewhat 
like  a  wet  blanket,  and  wished  him  a  hundred  leagues  off ; 
a  compliment  which  the  Prince  doubtless  retorted.  As  they 
neared  a  small  wood  with  many  diverging  rides  in  it,  Prince 
Henry  suddenly  whispered  in  Helena's  ear  : — 

**  I  know  you  to  be  a  fearless  horsewoman,  but  pray  be 
not  startled  flrom  your  composure,  and  keep  the  reins  well 
in  hand."  The  next  instant  he  spurred  on  at  full  speed, 
up  an  alley  that  branched  off  from  the  main  road. 

The  animal  the  Princess  mounted — ^the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  that  of  the  Prince — ^immediately  started  off  after 
him,  nor  paused  to  draw  breath  till  he  came  alongside. 
So  unprepared  was  the  Princess,  that  she  had  barely  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  preserve  her  seat,  but  was  by  no  means  able 
to  baffle  the  Prince's  artful  design.  The  moment  she  was 
near  enough,  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  guided  her  horse 
through  another  and  another  cross  cut  in  the  wood,  then 
sud  in  a*gay  tone : — 


"  At  last  I  am  freed  from  our  guest's  everlasting  jM-escnce, 
— ^he  is  like  a  shadow  ever  on  my  path — but  moments  are  pre- 
cious— it  is  not  of  him  I  would  speak,  but  of  myself,  beinjr 
above  all  things  anxious  to  clear  myself  of  the  false,  crael 
aspersions  my  poor  mother  has  cast  upon  my  real  feelings 
and  sentiments.  What  she  said,  dear  Helena,  was  the 
result  of  her  own  imaginings.  I  never,  I  swear  to  yow, 
breathed  a  thought,  a  word,  that  could  have  implied  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  to  her  or  any  other  human  being.  This," 
he  continued  with  fire — "  this  much  I  would  say  in  my  own 
vindication  before  I  lose  for  ever  a  happiness  of  which  I 
was  not  worthy,  since  I  recognise  its  value  only  when  it  is 
too  late,  and  it  has  passed  from  me.  But,  Helena,  I  would 
have  one  chance  at  least,  of  telling  you  how  devotedly,  how 
sincerely,  how  ardently  I  admire — I  love  you."  He  paused, 
for  his  emotion  grew  almost  too  strong  for  words  ;  but 
Helena's  countenance,  which  had  at  first  shown  tokens  of 
the  most  unfeigned  8uq)rise,  then  been  covered  with  horn- 
ing blushes,  showed  no  signs  of  displeasure  ;  and  the  Prince, 
who  felt  every  moment  of  the  last  importance  to  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  continued  rapidly  : — 

"  I  know  that  the  Prince  of  L can  offer  you  a  finer 

position,  a  richer  dower,  a  less  monotonous  existence,  bat  he 
is  my  senior  in  years,  as  yet  unstained,  it  is  true,  in  reputa- 
tion, but  his  follies  may  yet  come,  whilst  mine  are  past  and 
for  ever  ;  and  ray  whole  life,  if  you  but  choose,  shall  be  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  my  forgiveness  for  them.  Helena 
— as  yet  my  own  Helena — mine  before  God  and  man — say, 
can  you,  will  you  forgive  such  offences  in  favour  of  a  love 
like  mine.*'  As  he  thus  spoke,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation,  he  bent  over  to  Helena,  and  boldly  passing 
an  arm  round  her  slender  waist,  impressed  the  first  burning 
kiss  of  love  on  her  glowing  cheek  ;  but  Helena  neltlier 
struggled  to  get  free,  nor  resented  the  attempt. 

At  that  moment  the  Prince  of  L ,  who  had  been 

delayed  and  misled  by  the  Prince's  equerry,  always  by 
directions  previously  received,  came  within  sight ;  having*, 
by  dint  of  his  own  imassisted  sagacity,  at  last  discovered  the 
path  the  young  pair  had  taken.  He  stared  in  such  ludicrons 
confiision  and  amazement,  that  Prince  Henry,  who  first  per- 
ceived him,  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing.  But  Helcrna, 
fortunately,  for  her  comfort,  did  not  become  aware  that  the 
Prince  of  L had  been  witness  to  the  close  of  the  ex- 
planation which  had  just  taken  place. 

As  they  slowly  rode  back  to  the  palace,  the  rivals  chan*yed 
place  quite  naturally,  though  not  without  exciting  mucli 
comment.  It  was  now  Prince  Henry's  turn  to  entertaui 
Helena  with  vivacity  and  gallantry,  and  that  of  the  Prince 
of  L to  ride  by  her  side  sulky  and  silent.  That  even- 
ing passed  very  differently  from  the  last.  The  young  hns- 
band  leant  familiarly  on  the  back  of  his  wife's  chair,  and 
talked  to  her  in  a  low  voice  during  the  better  part  of  the 
evening,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  domestic  circle  at  the 
palace.  The  Prince  of  L—  announced  his  departure  on 
the  morrow,  and  as  his  visit  had  lasted  long  enough  in  all 
conscience,  no  one  begged  him  to  stay. 

And  Helena  returned  to  her  apartment  thai  night  with 
the  first  feeling  of  real,  warm  happiness  at  her  heart,  that 
she  had  ever  known  since  her  arrival  at  Imminghausen. 
Now,  indeed,  she  felt  at  home  ;  and  young,  happy  love,  and 
the  hopes  it  inspired,  kept  her  eyes  fix)m  closing  the  live- 
long night. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  rose-broidered  boudoir,  in  the  deep 
embayment  of  her  favourite  window,  yet  bewildered  with  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  foeling  and  change  of  aittiaticii  which 
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had  oocnrred  sifUM  the  eve»  when,  imaim(mnoed,  Frinoe 
Henry  appeared  before  her.  He  had,  he  frankly  confessed, 
made  nse  of  the  key  which  he  possessed,  to  pass  from  his  own 
apartment  into  hers  ;  preferring  the  alternative  of  surpris- 
ing her,  to  enooantering  the  comments,  and,  above  all,  the 
tiresome  interference  of  her  Duennas,  as  he  pleased  to  style 
her  ladies.  He  had  so  much  to  explain,  so  much  need  of 
ibrgiveness,  such  desire  to  implore  it  more  at  leisure  than 
be  could  on  the  eve  in  that  hurried  interview  in  the  wood,  or 
in  those  broken  sentences  they  did  interchange  in  the  course 
of  the  evening — ^besides,  he  had  a  right  to  come  to  his  dear 
wife,  and  sue  for  his  pardon  on  his  knees. 

He  had  just  risen  from  that  lover-like  posture,  when, 
previously  assured  that  the  Princess  was  alone,  the  Duchess 
sailed  in  with  wonted  dignity  ;  but  no  words  could  paint 
her  surprise  at  the  most  unexpected  sight  that  offered  itself 
to  her  eyes.  She  actually  receded  three  steps,  a  thing  she 
had  never  done  before,  but  in  the  presence  of  crowned  ma- 
jesty, and  murmured  some  indistinct  apology  about  having 
a  parting  message  to  deliver  from  the  Prince  L— ^,  who 
had  just  taken  his  departure. 

"But  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  it  now,"  said  the 
Duchess;  **  I  will  keep  it  for  your  toilet  table." 

The  Princess  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  in  the  midst 
of  her  blushes,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  awful  visitation, 
but  the  mother  of  Henry — ^her  Henry — loving  and  beloved 
— ^was  a  very  diiierent  person  from  the  mere  Duchess  of 
Imminghausen.  As  the  latter,  in  spite  of  Helena's  polite 
entreaties,  insisted  on  retiring,  a  host  of  small  princes  and 
princesses  danced  before  her  maternal  vision,  in  all  the 
brightness  of  hope ;  and  the  time  which  she  had  meant  to 
bestow  on  Helena's  toilet  table  was  more  happily  devoted 
to  a  UU-ci-tHe  with  Serenissimo  in  the  picture  gallery,  in 
which  the  important  news  was  to  be  delivered  without  delay. 

From  that  day  forth  the  lock  in  the  door  of  conmiunioa- 
tion  was  not  found  to  rust ;  and  in  due  time  the  hopes  of 
the  family  were  realiscil,  and  a  fresh  round  dozen  of  names 
were  inscribed  in  the  /Som  OotkOf  the  old  Duchess  loved  so 
well ;  whilst  more  guns  were  fired,  and  more  crackers  were  let 
off,  to  announce  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Im- 
minghausen Berkenbnrg  Erlenstadt,  than  ever  ushered  to  life 
the  most  powerfhl  potentate.  Never  had  Serenissimo  been  so 
brilliant  as  on  the  day  of  the  christening.  His  wit  knew  no 
boondfl — he  said  on  this  occasion,  both  morning  and  night, 
a  quantity  of  d  pmpoi  that  he  himself  remembered  to  his 
dying  day—- nay,  ever  quoted  afterwards,  always  premising 
— ^**a8  I  said  at  Prince  Melchior's  christening,"  or,  *Mt  was 
when  Prince  Melchior  was  christened  that  I  remember  to 
have  cavsed  great  hilarity  by  " — ^then  followed  his  little 
store  of  but  too  well  remembered,  too  well  treasured  up 
eayingSy  tor  which  no  one  cared  but  himself.  Thus  he 
somewhat  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  prime  minister  by 
asking  him,  ai  the  memorable  dinner  in  question,  as  he 
obeerved  the  latter  hesitating  betwixt  a  dish  of  asparagus 
^-a  late  treaty  and  one  of  artichokes,  an  early  one  for  the 
aeasoft— -'*  WeU,  baron,  why  are  you  doubtfrd  ?  whichever 
yoa  taike  you  have  the  comfort  not  to  have  rejected  the  other 
— 4br  after  all,  as  in  the  one  we  only  value  the  green  part, 
and  in  the  other  merely  the  white,  we  may  &irly  call  the 
artichoke  asparagus  turned  upside  down,  and  the  asparagus 
artichokes  reversed." 

The  prime  minister,  not  understanding,  at  first  looked 
poazkd,  thai  thotk  his  head  with  the  moumfhl,  yet  deep 
tkooghttxbMfa^  whbh  so  peeoliarly  characterised  him  amid 
«ntep«pkaatiMoflifr. 


After  dinner,  he  propoiuided  to  the  oeremonious  master  of 
the  ceremonies  the  following  riddle,  whilst  detaining  him  in 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  thus  keeping  the  whole  party 
present  at  the  banquet,  which  was  very  numerous,  standing, 
etiquette  preventing  even  the  Duchess  herself  fhim  takmg  a 
seat: — 

**  Who  is  it  wears  spurs  and  is  yet  no  knight — ^wears  a 
comb  and  has  no  hair — who  knows  the  clock  without  a 
watch— feeds  others  and  is  yet  no  cook  ?  " 

The  young  baron  professed  himself  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
guess  who  might  be  gifted  in  so  many  various  ways  ;  but 
when  informed  that  Chanticleer  was  the  hero  in  question, 
he  could  not  but  own  it  was  like  Columbus'  egg,  he 
wondered  he  had  not  immediately  hit  it.  With  a  tri- 
umphant laugh  the  Duke  turned  to  Serenissima  her- 
self, and  her  train  of  dowagers  and  spinsters,  with  a  fi^sh 
riddle : — 

**  Who  were  the  brother  and  sister  who  never  met,  and 
could  never  meet,  since  the  birth  of  the  one  must  bring 
death  to  the  other  ?" 

No  one  being  so  foolish  as  to  plead  wisdom  on  this  occa- 
sion, Serenissimo  again  had  the  pleasure  to  astonish  the 
circle  by  the  communication  that  thereby  was  meant  night 
and  day.  The  better  to  understand  which,  we  must  re- 
mind the  reader  that  in  German  day  is  masculine,  and 
night  feminine  ;  probably  upon  the  same  system  of  happy 
definition  which  makes  the  mouth  masculine,  the  nose 
feminine,  and  the  eye  neuter — ^that  ensures  a  sex  to  a 
table,  but  refuses  it  to  a  girL  The  Duchess  was  also 
particularly  gracious  that  day,  reading  abud  out  of  the 
Saxe  Gotha  the  fresh  births  that  had  occurred  within  the 
year — a  pleasure  she  had  carefully  abstained  from  so  long  as 
she  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of  seeing  her  house  contribute 
to  the  number.  At  cards,  too,  she  was  so  considerate  as 
not  even  to  perceive  the  little  tricks  of  cheating  her  fitvou- 
rite  ladies  indulged  in. 

Need  we  say,  that  Helena  was  now  happy,  and  long 
remained  so  ;  blessed  in  her  husband's  enduring  affection 
and  a  numerous  family.  The  Duke,  it  is  true,  with  every 
coming  year,  required  more  leisure  for  his  afternoon's 
siesta,  and  for  the  concoction  of  hb  witticisms  ;  and  gave 
up  the  reins  of  public  aflhirs  more  and  more  to  Prince 
Henry.  But  these  were  not  of  a  nature  so  absorbing,  but 
the  Prince  found  many  hours  to  devote  to  readmg  and 
music  in  his  dear  Helena's  society.  After  dinner,  the 
young  people  rode  or  drove  out  together,  ei\joying,  within 
their  limited  dominions,  all  the  charms  that  lovely  nature 
has  to  bestow.  Thus  their  time  passed  pleasantly  away, 
and  Helena  found  a  dear  home  within  those  walls,  where  all 
had  once  appeared  so  cold  and  colourless.  But  love  is  like 
the  sun ;  where  he  is  not,  all  is  joyless — ^where  he  is,  every 
tiling  breaks  forth  into  flower  and  fhiit.  Helena  had 
always  a  kind  smile  and  an  attentive  ear  for  her  father-in- 
law's  riddles  and  mauvais  moU,  as  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, when  youth  departed  and  he  grew  peevish,  used  to 
call  them  behind  his  baok ;  and  she  endured  her  mother-in- 
Uw's  occasional  visits  to  her  toilet  table  with  exemplary 
fortitude ;  and  though  she  and  her  husbead  seldom  appeared 
in  her  circle,  yet  they  often  took  a  hand  at  her  oard-taUe 
of  an  evening,  as  the  fidelu  of  former  tunes  gradnallj 
dropped  off. 

The  education  of  the  future  high  and  mighty  princes  of 
the  house  of  Lnminghansen  Birkenbnrg  Erlenstadt  was 
the  only  ihom  that  pressed  act  times  hard  into  the  poor 
I  old  Dudwss'  side. 
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"  You  are  loo  prone,"  slie  would  say  to  her  daughter-in- 
law,  while  sitting  at  her  toilet  table,  "  to  let  youi*  princesses 
busy  themselves  with  music,  drawing,  and  languages. 
What  need  is  there  for  persons  of  their  rank  being  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  accomplished  ?  If  they  want  music,  they 
can  iMiy  for  it ;  and  provided  they  know  Frencli,  it  is  all 
that  they  can  ever  have  occasion  for.  What  use  can  Ger- 
man be  to  them  ? — ^they  can  have  no  possible  opportunity  of 
speaking  it,  seeing  that  all  those  that  are  likely  to  approach 
them  know  little  of  it  themselves  ;  and  are  careful  not  to 
bring  that  little  forward.  They  learn  what  they  do  not 
want,  and  neglect  what  it  is  a  paramount  duty  for  them  to 
know.  Thus,  when  I  was  young,  our  governesses  and 
masters  were  made  to  iesuih  us  our  genealogical  tree,  along 
with  our  catechism  ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid,  bestowed  more 
care  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  We  repeated  it 
daily  from  the  day  our  education  began,  to  that  on  which 
it  was  thought  to  be  completed.  I  may  safely  affirm,  for 
my  own  part,  that  it  was  in  the  Saxe  iiotha  I  first  learnt 
to  spell.  When  our  writing-master  brought  us  some  com- 
mon-place axioms  of  popular  wisdom  to  copy  out,  I  well 
remember  the  indignation  of  ray  rovercil  parents,  that  we 
should  thus  be  treated  like  the  common  herd  of  children  in 
our  principality.  Our  genealogical  tree  was  brought  out, 
and  we  learnt  the  whole  art  of  writing  from  it,  never  having 
had  any  other  copy  whatever.  We  illumined  it  with  gold, 
blue,  and  red  letters,  and  other  ornaments,  and  that's  all  of 
drawing  we  ever  attempted." 

Helena  looked  hard  at  the  toys  on  her  toilet  table,  but 
could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  recollection,  when  thus 
reminded  of  it,  that  the  Duchess  was  not  remarkable  for  a 
very  neat  hand,  and  thought  she  might,  perhaps,  have 
derived  more  benefit  firom  following  the  usual  routine  ;  but 
she  answered,  mildly,  that  time  generally  brought  great 
modifications  in  its  track,  and  that  they  were  visible  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion— that  it  was  better,  perhaps,  to  speed  on  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  to  lag  behind — ^that,  as  for  herself,  she 
considered  it  a  paramount  duty  with  German  rulers  to 
speak  German,  not  as  an  acquired,  but  as  a  mother-tongue, 
otherwise  they  must  surely  feel  as  if  they  governed  con- 
quered, not  hereditary  lands.  "  Besides,"  she  slyly  added, 
**  Prince  Henry  decides  all  those  matters,"  knowing  that 
the  Duchess'  inborn  respect  for  conjugal  and  ducal  autho- 
rity would  make  this  last  remark  a  clencher  ;  and  though 
Helena  was  too  firm  to  yield  a  point  so  important,  yet  she 
was  far  too  gentle  to  delight  in  controversy  of  any  kind. 

Thus  bearing  and  forbearing,  that  golden  rule  of  all 
earthly  felicity,  they  went  gently  down  the  vale  of  life, 
Prince  Henry  being^the  first  of  his  race  who  showed  no 
turn  for  the  disastrous  mania  for  building,  which  had 
proved  so  ruinous  to  his,  and  to  neighbouring  principalities, 
and  which  had  embarrassed  their  finances  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  white  heads  under  his  reign  pro- 
nounced this  to  be  the  result  of  some  powerful  impression 
received  in  a  mysterious  manner  in  the  early  port  of  his 
life  ;  but  the  growing  incredulity  of  the  age  made  them 
very  reluctant  to  enter  into  particulars.  That  the  Prince's 
after  life,  his  tastes,  and  his  virtues,  should  have  been  thus 
influenced,  we  hesitate  to  believe,  but  would  rather  attri- 
bute it  to  the  development  of  his  better  faculties  with  ripen- 
ing years  ;  nevertheless,  none  can  deny  that  circumstances 
the  most  trivial  have  sometimes  been  the  key  to  most 
eerioos  resolves,  to  great  undertakings,  and  sudden  changes 
of  mood  and  character.     All  of  us  have  experienced  some- 


thing of  the  kind  in  a  greater  or  less  dt^ee.  If  we  bat 
search  naiTowly  the  history  of  our  lives,  and  carefully  trace 
back  to  their  sources  certain  aspirations  of  our  souls,  we 
should  be  ania::ed  to  find  all  that  a  printed  page,  a  song 
once  heard,  a  chance- word  dropped  from  careless  lips,  had 
effected  in  us  and  for  us. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Prince  never  onoe  thronghout  his 
life  mentioned  Fiirstenruhe  to  mortal  man — ^the  very  fact 
of  its  existence  seemed  to  have  passed  from  his  remembrance. 
It  stood  through  many  a  long  year  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  the  thing  it  was  .supposed  to  be — a  haunted 
house.  Its  windows  and  doors  dropped,  one  by  one,  frcm 
the  carved  stone  iramc-work,  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  the 
hail  and  the  rain  of  summer,  and  the  snows  of  winter,  soon 
made  fearful  havoc  with  the  finery  which — superstition 
staying  the  hand  of  the  pilferer — had  remained  within  the 
deserted  dwelling  until  it  became  reduced  tQ  tatters  ;  imd 
the  intended  scene  of  guilty  joys  was  left  the  undisturbed 
asylum  of  the  owl  and  the  raven — ^the  supposed  abode  of 
disquiet  spirits,  for  the  foresters  still  swore  to  the  continue 
ance  of  mysterious  agency  about  this  spot. 

During  a  long  lapse  of  time  no  native  ever  passed  the 
threshold  ;  but,  as  he  went  by  the  Schloss,  stol^  a  timid 
glance  at  it.  Once,  however,  a  postilion  asserted  that  a 
foreign  family  he  was  driving  through  the  forest,  having 
been  informed  of  the  real  character  of  this  dwelling,  had 
insisted  on  visiting  it ;  and  on  his,  the  postilion,  positively 
refiising  to  countenance  such  proceedings,  he  had  been 
ordere<l  to  drive  on  a  little  way,  the  party  promising  to 
join  him.  He  did  as  desired;  but  not  removing  out  of 
sight  from  curiosity,  had  seen  tham  run  all  over  the  house, 
shouting  to  each  other,  laughing  as  they  darted  from  room 
to  room,  and  ran  up  and  down  stairs.  He  could  actually 
jierceive  them  sitting  on  the  remnants  of  sofas  in  the 
hall, — nay,  horribilc  dictu,  taking  away  with  them  a  piece 
of  velvet  hanging  as  a  souvenir.  This  we  consider  as 
circumstantial  evidence  that  Albion  was  the  native  country* 
of  these  bold  travellers — they  recklessly  called  upon  the 
spirits  that  came  not ;  but  upon  the  postilion  being 
reproached  for  the  fact,  he  excused  himself,  his  veracity, 
and  the  Sptik,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  remark 
that  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heavens.  But  if  they 
escaped  scot-free  at  Fiirstenruhe,  they  incurred  much 
censure  for  their  disrespectful  conduct  at  the  little  town  of 
Imminghausen,  where  they  did  not  remain  long  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  they  had  excited. 

A  whole,  generation  passed  away,  and  with  it  its  peculiar 
mode  of  thought  and  feeling.  A  new,  a  sceptical,  an 
inquiring  race  had  sprung  up  ;  and  Eurstenruhe  and  its 
mysteries  were  consigned  to  the  vulgar,  who  so  willingly 
poetise  nature,  perhaps  because  they  can  throw  so  little  of 
poetry  upon  the  realities  of  their  own  existence.  Above 
all,  the  foresters  clung,  with  a  stout  faith,  to  the  traditions 
of  the  forest ;  but  by  all  others  it  was  forgotten,  as  indeed, 
from  its  isolated  position,  it  was  natural  it  should  be.  But 
one  day  a  large  party  of  young  people  of  the  town,  of 
various  ages,  met  in  the  forest  early  in  spring,  to  eiyoy 
its  first  smiles  ;  and  among  other  freaks  of  juvenile  fimcy, 
determined  upon  a  visit  to  Fiirstenruhe, 

The  contrast  between  the  tender  green  of  the  budding 
trees  and  the  distant  hills,  still  clad  in  their  mantle  of 
snow,  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape — ^a  con- 
trast, however,  seldom  seen  so  late  in  tlie  season.  In  iact^ 
in  intensity  and  duration,  there  had  not  been  a  seven  r 
winter  in  the  memory  of  man,  nor  had  the  oldest  inhabit 
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taiits  of  the  place  ever  seen  such  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The 
earth  seemed  soaked  to  the  very  core  by  the  melting  masses  ; 
and  the  older  of  the  party  began  to  question  the  prudence 
of  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  woods  ;  when  they  all  declared 
•una  voce  they  would  not  leave  them  till  they  had  been  at 
Fiirstenmhe.  They  accordingly  took  their  way  thither. 
It  was  longer  than  they  had  anticipated  ;  and  it  was  sunset 
when  they  reached  the  clearing  which,  like  a  magic  circle, 
surrounded  the  now  ruinous,  dilapidated  building.  They 
for  ^me  time  stood  gazing  upon  it,  laughing,  chatting, 
joking  on  the  subject  of  itsibrmer  ill  fame,  challenging  it, 
in  sportive  glee,  to  show  itself  in  its  true  colours — all  was 
iunocent  merriment ;«  when  suddenly  they  felt  a  slight 
shock  beneath  their  feet,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous 
rush  of  wiild — ^thc  house  slowly,  gradually  rose — ^then,  with 
a  powerful  heave,  settled  forward,  and  with  a  thundering 
crash,  covered  the  entire  space  down  to  the  very  margin  of 
^  the  trees  where  they  stood,  with  fragments  of  the  building, 
and  loose,  clammy  earth  and  sand.  Of  the  hillock  or 
rising  groand,  no  trace  was  left  ;  But  where  it  had  been, 
for  many  days,  a  sound  as  of  rumbling  waters  %i|neath  was 
distinctly  heard — a  strong  bituminous  smell  was  clearly 
discernible,  and, .  early  each  morning,  before  the  sun  was 
np,  a  vapour,  so  subtle  it  could  only  be  observed  with 
great  care,  rose  regularly  from  the  place  where  the  castle 
stood,* 

A  German  professor  wrote  a  long  dissertation  on  this 
event  and  its  probable  nature,  tracing  it,  with  somewhat 
more  display  of  Latin  quotation  than  was  absolutely  neces- 

*  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  very  lately 
ia  the  quarry  near  Oborwinter,  betwixt  that  place  and  Rema- 
geu,  opposite  Unkel  ou  the  Bhiuc.  The  summit  of  the  bill, 
on  which  were  huts  and  vineyards,  came  down  with  suoh 
tremeodoos  impetoa  as  to  force  up  the  road  forty  or  more  feet 


sary,  to  local  causes,  by  supposing  the  existence  of  hidden 
sources,  perhaps  a  basin  where  many  mountain  torrents 
met,  perhaps  of  some  powerful  mineral  spring  (the  country 
abounding  with  such),  hinting  even  on  the  possibility  of 
volcanic  agency,  as  the  only  rational  clue — indeed  a  most 
satisfactory  one,  to  all  the  peculiarities  which  this  spot  had 
at  all  times  exhibited.  And  what  with  theories  darkly, 
confusedly  expounded,  of  currents  of  wind,  and  hidden 
waters,  and  air  and  fire  vdlcanoes,  and  naphtha  streauLS, 
succeeded  in  blackening  many  a  page,  and  in  mystifying 
himself  quite  as  much  as  his  readers — he  went  &rther  ; 
and  professed  himself  able  and  willing  triumphantly  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  suppositions,  one  and  all, 
which  he  advanced,  by  having  the  ground  laid  open  to  the 
investigation  of  the  scientific  and  the  curious — ^providing 
the  three  following  clauses  were  adopted  :  first,  the  then 
reigning  Sovereign's  consent,  which,  as  it  was  domain  land, 
was  a  sine  qua  non  ;  secondly,  some  one  or  other  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  digging,  he  having  no  funds,  jtat  Uien, 
at  his  disposal  ;  and  thirdly,  should  it  prove  that  a  mineral 
spring  of  any  value  existed,  it  should  bear  his  name  and 
become  his  own  property. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  n^lect  we  know  not ;  but 
sure  are  we  the  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  and  the 
pamphlet  was  condemned  to  unjust  oblivion,  whilst  more 
than  one  G«Tnan  tale-teller  turned  the  circumstances  their 
pages  redeemed  from  utter  forgetfulness  to  account,  inter- 
weaving them,  as  we  have  done,  with  the  threads  of  their 
own  fancy. 

from  its  level,  breaking  up  all  comnmnication  between  Bonn 
and  Cobleutz  for  many  weeks,  as  the  winter  travellers  on  the 
Rhino  have  had  occasion  to  remember.  This  accident  occur- 
red in  February,  1847,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  diligence 
of  Coblents  had  passed  the  spot,  crowded  with  passengers. 
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Oh,  'mid  the  dazsle  and  the  glare  of  this  world's  fleeting  show, 
Uow  many  st^int  hearts  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  battled  woe — 
Ileroes,  whose  names  are  scarcely  breathed  beyond  home's  homble 

hearth — 
Who  Uve  onknowa — ^nnrecked-of  die — the  Brave  Soak  of  the 

Earth! 

And  gcnins,  glory,  love  to  shed  aroimd  (Le  warrior's  name, 
And  in  verBo  or  stoiy  consecrate  their  own  bright  sons  to  Fame ; 
Thus  mom's  glad  halo  hovers  o'er  proud  peaks  that  pierce  the  sl^, 
While  shrouded  in  oblivion's  gloom  the  lowly  vallics  lie. 

Yet  ia  the  hidden  vales  of  life  are  battles  fooght  and  won — 
Ge&iiis,  thoBi^  seeking  not  the  blase  of  Fame's  too  partial  son. 
There  oft  are  Fortane's  stem  scowls  met,  Griefi  uncomplaining 

borne — 
With  only  Qod  and  Hope  to  cheer  lone  hearts  with  sorrow  wom. 

There  have  I  seen  strong  men  grow  pale  beneath  the  gripe  of 

Want, 
And  Disease's  fiunished  phantom  form  the  lowly  dwelling  hannt, 
And  Death  the  parimf  s  fond  hopes  crash,  relentless,  one  by  one, 
While  from  the  gloom  the  suff'rers  looked,  and  breathed,  "  Hea- 
ven's will  be  done!" 

God  knows — ^Wealth's  favonrites  ne*er  can  know — the  fortitude 
soblime 

Jani&iy,  18^ 

you  vr^'^'KO,  CLxx, 


Tliat  nerves  the  poor  man's  soul  to  keep  unsUuned  by  vice  and 

crime, 
When  the  partner  of  Ids  wretchedness,  the  children  of  liis  heart, 
In  looks  of  misery  bid  the  tears  of  helpless  sorrow  start. 

'Tis  music  to  the  soldier's  soul  when  a  nation's  proud  acclaim 
Greets  him  the  laurelled  oonqneror  in  war's  unliallowed  g.une; 
But  loftier  joy  fhat  hero  boasts,  who,  toiling  up  life's  road. 
By  unseen  triiunphs  wins  the  smiles  of  conscience  and  of  God ! 

Like  the  lonely  bark  that  ploughs  her  way  far  on  the  dreary  deep. 
And  sinks  (unmarked  by  all  save  Heaven)  beneath  the  storm's  wild 

sweep, 
Earth's  unknown  heroes  silently  the  world's  rough  tempests  brave. 
And,  gliding  noteless  o'er  life's  waste,  sink  to  a  fnmeless  grave. 

Yet,  what  tho'  unknown  ye  warriors,  if  ye  war  for  Troth  and  Love! 

Unmarked  below,  your  silent  lives  are  re^stered  above ; 

When  the  blood-bought  laurels  of  the  field  beneath  Time's  touch 

shall  die, 
Ye  nameless  ones  of  earth  shall  shine  in  Heaven  eternally ! 

In  that  aU-glorious  laad  beyond  the  grave's  dark  wilderness, 
Where  titles,  riches,  sounding  names,  sink  into  nothingness. 
The  wretched  b^gar's  tattered  garb,  by  honest  virtue  worn. 
Shall  laugh  the  crime-stained  diadems  of  guilty  kings  to  scorn! 

W.  T.  11. 
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NOW    AND    THEN.* 


Whether  the  reader  shall  be  disappointed  or  not,  we 
must  at  once  say,  that  the  story  with  the  above  enigmatical 
title  is  very  different,  indeed,  in  character  and  purpose, 
from  the  intense  tales,  and  broad,  exaggerated  pictures  of 
life  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the 
popular  pen  of  Mr.  Warren.  "  Now  and  Thbx,"  though 
not  without  strong  passion  and  thrilling  pathos,  is  in  tone 
uniformly  grave,  earnest,  and  unexaggerated.  It  is,  in 
brief,  a  religious  romance,  its  main  objects  being  to  "vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;"  to  show  how,  in  the 
mysterious  movements  of  Providence,  good  is  evolved  from 
evil,  and  how  sin  is  overtaken,  even  in  this  life,  by  iearfiil 
retribution.  The  significant  motto  of  Now  and  Then  is 
**  through  a  glass  darkly."  It«  leading  incident,  which  is 
ramified  throughout  the  entire  tale,  is  a  murder,  for  which 
an  innocent  man  is  condemned  upon  strong  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  its  principal  object  is  to  paint,  through  many  a 
))assionate  scene,  the  mighty  revolution,  by  which  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank — ^a  proud,  imperious,  self-willed  aristocrat, 
a  statesman  of  thwarted  ambition,  cold,  stem,  stoical,  high- 
minded  and  generous,  yet  vindictive  and  revengeful — ^is 
through  the  dealings  of  Providence  converted  into  an  humble 
Christian — a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

To  expose  the  sin  of  duelling  is  a  by-object  of  the  story  ; 
nor  does  the  author  seem  to  admire  the  game  laws.  He 
seeks,  too,  to  nphold  old  English  usages,  and,  above  all,  to 
display  the  beneficent  and  blessed  influences  of  the  Gospel 
upon  all  "  orders  of  men,"  the  peer  and  the  peasant  alike. 
Mr.  Warren,  fi*om  his  early  education  and  discipline,  is 
better  acquainted — ^more  fiimiliar,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
pliraseology  of  religion  than  most  fictionists  ;  and  this  work 
bhows  him  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  its  finest  spirit. 
Among  his  few  characters — ^for  the  story,  though  long,  is 
of  the  simplest  construction — is  a  parish  priest — ^more  than 
an  angel,  from  all  that  on  earth  we  can  guess  of  the  angelic 
nature.  Mr.  Hylton  is  a  perfect  Christian  pastor,  devoting 
the  noblest  faculties  to  the  noblest  purposes — ^a  greater 
than  Chaucer's  priest,  or  parson  Adams,  or  even  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  ;  yet  we  are  not  certain  that  readers  will 
take  quite  so  readily  and  cordially  to  the  faultless,  benevo- 
lent,, and  energetio  Hylton,  as  to  either  of  the  ktter, 
though  his  moral  qualities  are  higher,  and  his  warmth  of 
heart  not  less  winning. 

The  rural  parish  of  Milverstoke,  blessed  with  the  pre- 
sence and  labours  of  this  excellent  clergyman,  is  situated  in 
a  sea-coast  county,  and  amcmg  its  other  inhabitants, 
about  a  hundred  years  since,  was  one  Adam  Ayliffe,  a  yeo- 
man of  that  good,  old,  staunch,  and  purely  Saxon  race, 
which  is  fast  disi^ipearing.  Adam  Aylifie,  the  seventh  in 
succession  of  that  honoured  and  beloved  name,  is,  in  brief, 
the  Isaac  Asfaford  of  Crabbe,  the  poet,  and  might,  painted 
in  full  length,  have  been  the  hero  of  another  Excur- 
sion. This  venerable,  virtuous,  and  devout  yeoman,  with 
his  home,  his  family,  and  all  his  antique  accessaries,  forms 
the  subject  of  the  very  charming  picture  with  which  the 
story  opens,  the  patriarch  and  his  old  English  cottage 
being  the  central  objects  of  the  piece.  "  It  was  most  snug 
in  i?inter,"  this  sweet  cottage  ;  and  in  summer  very  beau- 
tiful, glistening  in  all  its  fragrant  loveliness  of  jessamine, 
honeysuckle,  and  roses.     It  was  of  substantial  though  mdc 


conBtruction,  with  low  walls,  a  thick  thatohed  roof,  and 
bright  though  small  windows  of  diamond-shaped  panes.  It 
had  too  its  sheltering  ivy-garlanded  elm-tree  coeval  with 
itself,  or  probably  more  ancient  still : — 

**  Beside  this  tree  was  a  wicket,  by  which  wm  entered  a  littl« 
slip  of  ground,  half  garden  and  half  orchard.  All  the  foiegmag 
formed  the  remnant  of  a  little  free-hold  property,  which  had 
belonged  to  its  present  owner  and  to  his  fami^  before  him,  for 
several  generations.  The  initial  letter  (gl)  of  their  name,  Ayliffe, 
was  rudely  cut  in  old  English  character  in  a  piece  of  stone  forminu 
a  sort  of  centre-facing  over  the  door- way ;  and  no  one  then  living 
tliere  knew  when  that  letter  had  been  cat.  The  present  owner  c^ 
the  cottage  was  Adam  Ayliife,  once  a  substantial,  bot  now  a  re- 
duced yeoman,  well  stricken  in  years,  being  at  the  time  now  spokt-n 
of  not  far  from  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The  crown  of  his  head  was  ball, 
and  very  finely  formed ;  and  the  little  iiair  that  he  had  left  was  of 
H  silvery  colour,  verging  on  white.  His  countenanoo  and  figure 
were  very  sti iking  to  an  observant  beholder,  who  would  ha>« 
said  at  once, '  That  nuin  ia  of  a  Arm  and  upright  character,  and  has 
seen  trouble' — all  which  was  Indeed  distinctly  writt«n  in  his  oiM'Q 
SasLon  features.  His  eye  was  of  a  clear  hlue,and  stodfiwt  in  its  gazr ; 
and  when  he  spoke  it  wafl'with  a  certain  quaintness,  which  seemed 
in  keeping  with  his  simple  and  stem  character.  All  who  had  ever 
known  Ayliffe  entertained  for  him  a  deep  respect.  He  was  of  a 
very  independent  spirit,  somewhat  taciturn,  and  of  a  retiring  con- 
tempktive  humour.  His  life  was  utterly  blameless,  regulated 
throughout  by  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  Christianity. 
The  excellent  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  reverenced  him, 
holding  him  up  as  a  pattern,  and  pointing  him  out  as  one  of  whom 
it  might  be  humbly  said,  Bekold  <m  Israelite  indeed^  in  vk<M  ig  m 
guile.  Yet  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  great 
trouble." 

He  had  suddenly  lost  hia  excellent  partner,  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  rashly  becoming  surety  for  the  son  of  an 
old  friend,  the  frugal  accumulations  of  an  industrious  life, 
and  some  of  those  paternal  acres  in  which  he  placed  a  very 
natural  pride.  To  crown  all,  a  girl  who  had  pledged  her 
hand  to  his  only  son,  jilted  young  Adam,  now  become  very 
poor,  though  he  was  still  one  of  the  handsomest  young  fel- 
lows in  the  country,  and  from  his  frank  and  manly  charac- 
ter, a  universal  favourite.  The  heartless  desertion  of 
Phosbe  affected  Adam  hx  more  deeply  than  the  poverty 
which  bad  overtaken  him  and  his  venerable  parent. 

'*  Hueh  of  that  father^s  pious  teaching  it  took  to  soothe  t]ie 
ruffled  spirit  of  his  son.  Long  wm  it  before  any  one  could  ex- 
change a  smile  with  Adam  Ayliffe  the  younger.  Alas  !  what  a 
contrast  used  now  to  be,  between  father  and  son,  going  formerly 
together  arm  in  arm  to  church,  the  one  with  his  great  walking 
stick,  broa4  hat,  and  long  rough  blue  coat,  and  fiwje  of  grave  but 
not  austere  composure  ;  the  other  gaily  dad,  and  his  hat  some- 
what jauntily  set  npon  his  curly  nut-brown  hair,  nodding  to  this  one 
and  smiling  to  the  other,  and  taking  off  his  lud;  to  the  dder  ones ! 
As  fether  and  son  would  stand  suddenly  uncovered  while  the  reve- 
rend vicar  passed  or  met  them,  oa  his  wvf  into  the  chnrdi,  his 
heart  yearned  towards  them  both ;  he  thoroughly  loved  and  respected 
them,  and  was  in  a  certain  way  proud  of  two  such  specimens  of  tl»e 
English  yeoman ;  and,  above  all,  charmed  with  the  good  example 
which  they  set  to  all  his  other  parishioners." 

This  exemplary  vicar,  who  regarded  his  parishioners  as 

members  of  his  family,  had  bestowed  considerable  pains  on 

the  education  of  Adam,  and  felt  a  strong  interest  in  all  his 

hopes  and  griefs.     He  held  tli£  living,  worth  about  £300, 

from  a  Cambridge  college,  but  he  was  not  rigid  in  the 

collection  of  his  tithes. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  ;  powerful  intellect  j  of  accurate 
scholarsliip ;  deeply  read  in  divinity ;  of  great  decision  of  character, 
Vid  kifiy  indepeadence  of  spirit ;  and  ferrent  piety .'^ 


*  Now  and  Then.  Bv  Samuel  Warren,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  Ten  Thousand  a-Ycar,  and  the  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician.  Octevo. 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Ediaburgh  and  London . 
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He  had  married,  on  obtaining  the  living,  a  woman  of 
sweet  and  amiable  temper,  and  every  way  snited  to  be  the 
helpmate  of  a  parish  priest.  The  wortliy  couple  had  lost 
Bcveral  children,  bat  one  little  girl,  inexpressibly  endeared, 
remained  to  bless  them.  After  young  Adam's  troubles 
came  upon  him,  the  vicar  often,  under  some  kind  pretext, 
drew  him  to  the  parsonage,  and  there,  by  small  degrees, 
Harah,  an  orphan  girl  whom  llrs.  Hylton  had  trained  for  a 
superior  servant,  banished  the  memory  of  the  mercenary 
jilt,  and  implanted  her  own  soft  image  in  its  stead.  As 
Adam  sat  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  copying  out  the 
vicar's  sermons  in  the  round  hand  needed  by  decaying  eye- 
sight, the  meek,  intelligent,  and  discreet  Sarah,  a  very 
great  favourite  with  both  her  master  and  mistress,  would 
tliere  ply  the  needle  ;  and  still  the  discourse,  to  which 
Sarah  only  listened,  would  turn  on  Adam's  trials,  and  on 
the  heartless  Phosbe. 


"  The  good  housekeeper  pronoanced  her  a  hiLsscy,  who  would 
live  to  repeat  her  shameful  conduct,  and  assured  Adam  that  there 
were  quite  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  had  ever  come  out ;  Adam  all 
the  while  listening  in  silence,  or  with  a  sigh,  and  shaking  his 
head.  The  last  ohsenration,  however,  imperceptibly  grew  more 
grateful  to  bis  fedings  whenever  it  was  repeated.  At  leng^th  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Sarah,  who  was  never  very  voluble,  always 
preserved  silence  when  such  topic,  or  anything  akin  to  it,  was  in- 
troduced, and  looked  very  steadily  at  her  needlework.  One's  own 
heart  hd^  on  the  natural  result  of  all  this." 

It  was,  indeed,  easy  to  foresee  the  end.  Prudence  coun- 
selled delay,  if  not  separation  ;  but  after  many  years  of 
(j^uiet  courtship,  neither  encouraged  nor  yet  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  those  interested  in  the  young  pair,  at  length— 

"  Adam  married  Sarah  from  the  parsonage,  with  full  consent  of 
all  persons  concerned — his  own  father  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hylton, 
— and  then  took  her  home  to  the  cottaj^e  ;  where  old  Adam  Ayliffe 
welcomed  them  with  a  solemn  and  affecting  benediction,  as  he 
kiissed  the  pale  cheek  of  the  meek  and  trembling  new-comer,  that 
was  quite  patriarchal. 

"  *  Daughter-in-law,'  said  he,  *  I  am  poor,  so  is  this  your  husband ; 
and  we  may  become  poorer ;  but  here }»  that  which  will  make  those 
rich  that  rely  on  it.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Sarali,  and  tliinc,  Adam/ 
said  he,  solemnly,  and  placed  them  with  liis  own  upon  the  cover  of 
an  old  family  Bible :  *  Promise,  with  the  blessing  of  Uim  that  gave 
us  this  ^ook,  never  to  look  beyond  it,  in  trouble,  nor  then  to  for- 
(ret  it.  Thus  promised  my  Sarah  when  God  gave  her  to  me,  who 
jiath  since  taken  her  away  again.' 

'*  Tlie  old  roan's  voice  trembled,  but  &iled  him  not.  Then  he 
tenderly  embraced  both  his  son  and  daughter-in-kw,  who  wept 
uiueh,  and  they  sat  down  to  their  frugal  repast  with  such  cheerfiil- 
ucss  aa  they  might." 

In  this  simple  style  a  story  commences,  which  ^becomes 
of  tlirilling  interest  as  it  unfolds. 

Adam  and  his  father  had  now  sunk  into  the  condition  of 
common  labourers,  and  bitter,  bitter-  was  it  to  young 
Ayliffe  and  Sarah,  to  see  the  venerable  man  become  a  day 
hireling  ;  while  the  old  man  devoutly  thanked  Otxl  for  the 
strength  which  he  retained,  and  the  opportunity  of  turning 
it  to  profit. 

"  These  tbsee  were  the  sole  occnpants  of  tlie  cottage ;  and  Mrs. 
Ayliffe,  being  herself,  as  one  might  say,  neatness  personified,  felt  a 
keen  and  anxious  pride  in  keeping  her  pretty  residence  in  fitting 
order.  Often,  however,  when  her  husband  and  father-in-law  were 
absent  at  their  Ubour,  to  which  they  would  sometimes  go  veiy  early 
and  return  veiy  late,  she  thought  with  trembling  solicitude  about 
the  future ;  for  in  due  time  there  was  the  prospect  of  her  becoming  a 
mother,  The  sight  of  her  venerable  fiither-in-law  thus  daily  going 
to  and  returning  from  his  labour,  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  he 
enjoying  the  repose  suited  to  his  years,  greatly  distressed  her  sensi- 
tive fiBelings  'f  and  tometimes  she  would  secretly  reproach  herself 
£nr  having  added  even  a  straw's  weight  to  hia  burdens,  by  becoming 
the  wife  of  his  son." 


Such  was  their  present  condition,  but  matters  soon 
became  worse.  Mrs.  Ayliffe  had  a  bad  and  lingering  con- 
finement, and  the  old  man's  over-exertion  had  done  him 
serious  injury.  Sarah  was  unable  to  attend  to  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  required  attention  herself.  A  nurse  wa.«i 
to  hire,  the  doctor's  bills  were  to  pay,  and  tp  meet  tha 
increased  expenditure,  there  was  now  only  the  earnings  of 
young  Ayliffe.  Another  and  another  of  the  beloved  here- 
ditary acres  must  be  sold,  and  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of 
Milverton  was  again  the  purchaser.  A  new  approach  was 
projected  by  him  to  the  castle,  and  it  lay  directly  through 
the  site  of  Adam's  cottage.  The  Earl  himself,  whatever 
were  his  &ults,  was  incapable  of  oppressing  or  giieviug  a 
poor  man,  but  afiir  off  in  London,  whftt  knew  he  of  the 
conduct  of  his  tyrannical  agent,  or  the  condition  of  tlio 
\yooT  in  his  parish  !  In  vain  did  the  old  man  tell  this  Mr. 
Oxley,  the  agent,  that  it  would  break  his  heart  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  property  of  his  fathers — to  see  the  old  home 
pulled  down,  and  all  traces  of  it  erased.  In  vain  did  he 
plead  the  solemn  promise  he  had  given  to  his  own  Mlier 
on  his  death-bed  never  to  quit  the  cottage  while  he  had  a 
crust  to  eat  in  it.  Repeated  interviews  were  held  on  th  s 
affair,  but  poor  old  Ayliffe,  with  sturdy  Sa-\on  indepen- 
dence, would  not  yield.  The  agent  used  threats,  and 
coarse  intemperate  language,  and  the  patriarch  calmly 
replied,  that  he  would  talk  no  more  on  the  subject. 

"  *  And  as  for  my  Lord,'  he  added,  with  a  calm  smile,  *  let  liim 
be  satisfied  with  what  he  has  ;  the  castle  for  him,  the  cottage  for 
me  I* 

"  •  Be  not  a  fool,  Adam  Ayliffe — ^know  your  interest  and  duty 
better,'  replied  Mr.  Oxley  ;  *  depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  throw  all 
this  my  trouble  away,  nor  shall  my  Lord  be  disappointed.  Listen, 
therefore,  once  for  idl,  to  reason,  and  take  what  is  offered,  which  is 
princely,  and  be  thankful ! ' 

"  *  Well,  well,'  sjiid  Ayliffe ;  *  it  seems  that  I  cannot  say  that 
which  will  suit  you,  Mr.  Oxley.  Yet  once  more  will  I  try,  and  ^ith 
words  that,  perhaps,  may  reach  the  ear  that  mine  cannot.  Will 
you  hear  me  ?  * 

"  *  Ay,  I  will  hear,  sure  enough,  friend  Adam,'  said  Mr.  Oxley, 
curiously ;  on  which  Ayliffe  took  down  a  large  old  brass-bound 
book,  and  opening  it  on  his  lap,  read  with  deliberate  empliasis  as 
follows : — 

"  *  Niiboth,  the  Jezreelite,  had  a  vineyard,  wliich  was  in  Jezreel, 
hard  by  the  palace  of  Aliab,  King  of  Samaria.' " 

The  passage  was  read  to  an  end,  the  Bible  shut,  and  Oxley, 
in  rage,  wished  the  old  man  |i  good  day,  saying,  as  he  drew 
on  his  gloves,  **  It  is  to  be  sure  a  place  to  set  such  store 
by ;"  and  he  glanced  contemptuously  round  the  little  room. 
**  But  be  patient  Adam — ^be  patient ;  there  is  one  some- 
what larger  that  will  be  ready  for  yon  bye  and  bye."  Old 
Adam  heard  the  insulting  allusion  to  the  woikhouse  or  the 
gaol  in  dignified  silence^  but  his  indignani  son,  seizing  O.xley 
by  tlie  collar,  flnng  him  out  of  doors,  saying,  ''  Away  to  the 
castle,  and  tell  them  that  sent  you  here  what  you  have  got- 
ten." The  old  man  interposed,  commanding  his  son  to  be 
calm ;  but  the  Ayliffes  had  now  made  a  bitter  enemy,  and  they 
soon  felt  the  extent  of  his  malice, — In  this  little  virtuous 
household  one  misfortune  followed  close  upon  another.  The 
infant,  the  third  Adam  Ayliffe  now  living,  weakly  from  its 
birth,  was  likely,  from  an  accidental  fall,  to  be  deformed  and 
lame  for  life.  This  new  mischance  caused  a  severe  rclai)se 
to  the  mother,  grievously  disturbed  old  Adam,  and  drove 
his  more  excitable  son  almost  to  phrenzy.  He  fell  into. a 
gloomy  and  irreligious  humonr,  daringly  questioned  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  niorosely  declared 
to  his  father  and  Ux,  Hylton,  *'  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
could  not  bear  iiyustice,  couwfrinn  whom  U  mii/fu^^^  But  tiw 
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stony  heart  melted,  as  the  vtcar,  piously  reasoning  with  the 
afflicted  man,  ended  hy  quietly  asking,  "  Why  have  my  four 
children,  whom  I  as  deai'ly  loved  as  ever  you  did  this  poor 
babe,  been  taken  from  me  after  years  of  Buffering,  and  now 
lie  mouldering  in  yonder  church-yard  ?" 

Darker  days  were  coming  upon  the  Ayliffos.  They  were 
now  very  poor,  but  too  high-spirited  to  accept  assistance  from 
their  neighbours.  Young  Adam  said  they  should  not  live  on 
charity  while  he  could  work,  and  they  could  keep  their  own 
freehold  house  over  their  heads  ;  but  it  was  hard  to  act  up  to 
this  proud  boast,  when  he  looked  at  his  delicate,  emaciated 
wife,  and  thought  of  her  many  privations.  Yet,  assistance 
from  the  parsonage  was  neither  declined  nor  wanting.  Mr. 
Hylton  had  no  income  save  his  living,  yet  his  little  store 
seemed  like  the  widow's  barrel  and  cruise : — 

'*  His  charities,  sabstantial  and  unosteutatioiis,  £Eulcd  not :  good 
Mrs.  Hylton  and  her  housekeeper  made  their  cowslip-ginger,  aiid 
elderberry  wine  ever  in  due  season ;  and  many  a  bottle  of  it  had  been 
carried  by  Mr.  Hylton  himself,  on  his  visits  to  those  who  needed 
it.  He  kept  one  cow,  which  went  by  the  name  of  £veiy-oneV 
Cow ;  for  when  it  had  yielded  sufficient,  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  the  wants  of  the  parsonage,  any  one  else  who  pleased 
might  similarly  supply  themselves  from  what  was  left ;  and  at 
milking  hours  were  always  to  be  s^n  one  or  two  of  the  poorer 
villagers,  pitcher  in  hand,  waiting  for  their  turn. 

"  Ayliffe  had  told  Mr.  Hylton,  in  general  terms,  of  the  coarse 
and  offensive  treatment  wluch  he  had  experienced  from  Mr.  Oxley ; 
and  Mr.  Hylton  was  also  thorouglily  aware  of  the  fond  tenacity 
with  which  old  Adam  clung  to  the  last  Uuk  which  connected  him 
with  the  soil,  which  Mr.  Oxley  would  sever  with  such  heartless 
and  rude  indifference.  Mr.  Hylton's  best  sympathies  were  with  the 
old  yeoman,  whom  he  had  from  time  to  time,  with  cordial  alacrity, 
assisted  by  loans  of  small  sums  of  money,  to  enable  him,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  *  to  keep  his  head  above  water'  as  long  as  possible. 
Mr.  Oxley  was  seen  tlirongh  and  despised  by  Mr.  Hylton." 

But  what  could  the  good  man  do  ?  He  secretly  attempted 
to  procure  young  Ayliffe  better  employment,  but  repeatedly 
failed,  and  Adam  daily  became  more  sileut,  reserved,  and 
morose.  While  his  father  read  the  evening  chapter  his 
attention,  once  so  alive,  would  wander  ;  nor  could  Sarah, 
holding  her  crippled  child  in  her  lap,  keep  her  eyes  from  her 
moody  husband,  pained  to  think  how  his  sad  thoughts  were 
engaged  : — 

**  One  night,  as  she  told  Mr.  Hylton,  with  sobs  and  tears,  her 
husband  started  up  in  bed,  and,  after  sitting  in  silence  for  some 
time  beside  her,  said, 

**  *  And  all  this,  Sarah,  has  come  upon  ns  from  the  good  chari- 
table deed  my  father  did  towards  another,  in  giving  security !  Who 
.can  make  me  believe  that  that  is  just  P  Sarah,  Sarah,  tliis  is  very 
.strange !' »» 

Old  Aylifie,  whose  faith  never  wavered,  sternly  rebuked  that 
tmdevoat  and  rebellious  spirit,  which  might,  he  feared,  be 
yet  more  grievooBly  chastised.  <'It  was  not,"  he  said, 
**  his  son  who  spoke,  but  Satan  through  him  ;"  and  he  bade 
Sarah  not  be  longer  guided  by  her  husband,  whom  he 
prayed  Grod  to  deliver  from  this  peril  to  his  soul. 

riece  by  piece  the  furniture  of  the  old  cottage  was  dis- 
appearing— ^that  strong  oaken  Ainiitnre  which  had  lasted  for 
generations — and  with  aching  hearts  the  owners  had  seen 
the  different  articles  privately  sent  away  to  be  sold :— * 

••  Still  was  there,  however,  in  the  comer,  an  old-fasliioned  clock, 
in  a  dark  oaken  case,  curiously  carved,  and  which  had  stood  on 
the  same  spot,  tick,  tick,  with  exempkry  regularity,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  but  was  that  evening  to  cease  performing  its 
monitoiy  functions  in  the  cottage,  having  been  sold  by  old  Ayliffe 
during  the  day,  for  three  pounds,  to  a  chandler  living  in  the 
village,  and  just  married ;  and  who  was  coming  to  fetch  it  away 
in  his  cart.  The  top  of  the  dock  had,  during  all  the  years  which 
})ave  been  ventioned,  formed  the  resting-place  of  the  £unil^  bible, 


a  large,  old-fashioned  volume  already  alluded  to,  with  heavy  brass 
clasps  and  poruers,  kept,  by  frequent  liandling,  in  const;^Jit  br^ht- 
nes3.     Quaint  and  mysterious  were  the  pictures  illustrating  the 
text  of  the  holy  volume ;  and  by  how  many  of  the  Ayliffe  fiunih, 
now  dead  and  gone,  had  tliat  volume  l>cen  read  and  hung  over 
with  solemn  and  enchaining  interest !     Yet  so  carefully  had  it  ever 
been  preserved,  that  not  a  leaf  was  missing,  or  bore  noticeable 
marks  of  iujury.     The  spare  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
were  covered  \rith  entries  of  a  century's  births,  deaths,  and  mar* 
riages  among  the  Ayliffea.    There  seemed  scarcely  room  for  abo^  e 
tliree  or  four  more :  yet  one  woidd  soon  be  required  of  another 
birth  ! — and,  as  old  Ayliffe  glanced  at  the  abridged  space  remain- 
ing, he  sadly  wondered  whether  room  would  be  found  for  a  certain 
brief  entry,  by  and  bye,  concerning  liimself ! 

**  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  as  old  Ayliffe  sat  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  by  the  dull  red  fire  on  the  heartli,  garing  at  the  old 
familiar  face  of  the  clock,  knowing  that  he  did  so  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life,  and  that  on  the  ensuing  day  that  old  clock  would  V»^ 
standing,  wfth  its  grave  methodical  tick,  tick,  among  a  new  circle 
of  faces  at  the  chandler's,  its  new  proprietor,  lie  felt  on  inexprc^i. 
ble  melancholy.  Never  would  three  pounds  have  been  so  precious 
as  at  that  moment,  presenting  themselves  to  avert  the  coming 
spoliation." 

But  we  cannot  give  the  pious  use  drawn  from  this  afifec^in^ 
prelude. 

And  now  Christmas-tide  came  round,  that  jubilee  af  the 
Christian  Year,  but  with  how  sad  an  aspect  to  the  poor 
Ayliffea.  Now  the  contrast  seemed  complete  between  **  the 
castle  and  the  cottage."  The  Earl  of  Milverton  was  an  in- 
carnation of  the  aristocratic  principle.  Haughty,  imperioos, 
stem,  unsympathising,  the  milk  of  human  kindness  had 
curdled  in  his  bosom;  his  heart  noble,  and  not  without  gene- 
rous affections,  was  now  imbedded  in  ice.  He  was,  more* 
over,  we  have  said,  a  disappointed  statesman,  thwarted  in 
his  higher  ambitions,  and  irritated  even  by  the  paltry  triHe 
of  not  obtaining  the  honours  to  which  he  found  himself 
entitled  in  his  own  county.  A  large  party,  however,  were  as- 
sembled at  the  castle  for  the  holidays  :  all  seemed  magnifi- 
cence, gaiety,  and  j  oy.  Yet  was  there  a  worm  at  the  core.  T  be 
carriage  which  brought  the  EarFs  only  son.  Lord  Alkmondy 
with  his  lovely  wife  and  their  infant  heir,  swept  post  the 
cottage  of  the  Ayliffes  : — 

**  *  Stay  and  pay  respect  to  the  yonng  Lord,'  quoth  the  old  man 
to  his  sou,  preparing  to  uncover.  *  Honour  to  whom  hotnoiir  is 
duel' 

"  *  No,  I  will  not,  if  even  thou,  mine  own  father,  went  on  thy 
knees,*  said  his  son,  sternly,  walking  onward ;  while  the  old  man, 
standing  rigidly  erect,  respectfully  took  off  his  broad  hat,  exposing 
as  fine  a  bald  head,  fringed  with  white  hair,  as  ever  had  been  un- 
covered to  the  young  Lord.  «         «         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"  *■  There  will  be  rare  doings  at  the  castle^  I  warrant  me,'  said 
the  old  man,  retiring  into  the  cottage.  '  They  be  like  to  make  a 
merry  Christmas  on*t ! ' — and  he  sighed." 

His  Christmas  was  to  be  bleak  and  dismal  enongh  ;  yet 
in  the  poor  cottage  there  were  still  warm  and  confiding 
hearts,  while  in  the  castle  there  was  doubt,  estrangement 
and  repulsion.  Lord  Alkmond,  though  possessed  appa- 
rently of  every  earthly  blessing,  had,  from  some  unknon-n 
cause,  sunk  into  the  deepest  despondency.  He  demanded 
large  sums  of  money  from  his  father,  which  the  Earl  angrily 
revised,  as  the  object  of  the  request  could  not  be  expMned. 
Father  and  son  saw  each  other  with  alienated  if  not  hostile 
feelings,  and  dark  suspicions  haunted  the  muid  of  the  !EarI. 
Yet  this  was  an  era  of  unequalled  grandeur,  splendour,  and 
gaiety  in  the  castle.  The  first  minister  of  the  Crown  was 
a  visiter  there,  and  the  Earl's  charming  and  only  danghteTy 
the  amiable,  brilliant,  and  lovely  Lady  Emily,  was  to  be  first 
introduced  into  society.  Christmas-day  drew  near,  and  the 
time  of  Sarah's  second  confinement.  Every  visit  the  doctor 
paid  her  he  enjoined  her  to  take  "  nourishing  food."     She 
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mnst  be  Rtrengthened,  to  enable  licr  to  go  tbrougb  her 
coining  trial.  "  Nourishing  food  !"  bitter  words  to  hor 
heart-broken  and  now  moody  husband.  One  Jonas  Handle, 
a  fellow>]abourer  with  young  Ayliffe,  was  thoughtlessly  made 
the  confidant  of  his  distress,  and  this  person  treacherously 
tempted  the  distressed  man  with  the  offer  of  a  hare  ;  but 
before  this  the  sin  or  danger  of  poaching  was  discussed,  and 
Hundle  could  see  no  sin  in  it,  nor  Ayliffe  much  moral  evil. 
Adam  had  many  misgivings.  He  was  aware  of  his  own 
danger,  as  the  game  was  nowhere  more  strictly  preserved, 
or  poachers  more  severely  punished  than  at  Mllvcrstoke. 
He  also  dreaded  his  fat]ier*s  rebuke,  but  his  poor  wife's  con- 
dition overcame  every  consideration,  and  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  hare  away,  as  he  at  first  resolved,  he  carried  home 
the  well-timed  gift.  The  old  man  took  alarm.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  guilt  in  having  the  hare,  old  Adam  thought 
there  was,  and  also  imminent  peril. 

"  Old  Ayliffe  was  inexorable,  and  spoke  tax  more  sternly  than 
ho  had  ever  heard  spoken  before ;  till,  indeed,  he  had  sparred  his 
son's  temper  into  unwonted  heat  and  violence. 

**  *  I  am  lir«l,  and  so  should  we  all  be,  of  being  beggars,  and  Hving 
on  charity/  said  he. 

"  *  Better  be  b<^fgar,  Adam,  than  roblxjr,'  replied  his  father. 

'*  *  I  am  no  robber !  *  said  his  son,  with  flushed  cheek  and  flash- 
ing eye.** 

At  length  young  Ayliffe,  in  great  agitation  and  anger, 
left  the  house,  and  in  the  meantime  the  old  man  buried 
the  subject  of  altercation.  Young  Adam  soon  afterwards  re- 
turned somewliat  calmed. 

'*  Finding  his  father  and  his  wife  sitting  up  awaiting  hi.s  return, 
and  cowering  chillily  over  tlic  nearly  extinct  fire,  his  heart  suddenly 
»oflened  at  the  siglit  of  them,  and  he  could  not  return  their  fond 
greeting  for  emotion. 

** '  Come,  Adam,  my  dear  son,*  quoth  the  old  man,  grasping  him 
afibcttonately  by  the  hand,  *  mischief  you  meant  not,  I  am  sure ; 
but  mischief  and  wrong  have  you  done.  But  now  are  we  friends  ; 
and  get  thee  to  bed  with  Sarah,  and  vex  me  thiis  no  more,  dear 
Adam  !  Meddle  not  again  with  game,  which  in  these  times  is  verily 
like  hell-fire,  the  least  touch  of  which  burns  terrihly.  That  hare 
haonts  me,  though  I  have  put  it  away,  Adam.  Nay — it  much 
misgives  me  that  we  liave  not  heard  the  last  of  yon  poor  hare, 
buried  though  she  be  !  "* 

The  words  were  prophetic.  Adam  had  been  watched 
home,  and  was  informed  against  by  one  who  was  to  share 
the  reward  of  the  informer  with  the  treacherous  Hundle. 
Next  morning  Adam  was  arrested.  Tlie  worthy  justice  who 
tried  the  poacher  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  but  the  law  was 
imperative,  and  the  offence  heinous,  as  **  the  game  laws," 
he  said,  •*  were  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the  country 
from  becoming  barbarous  \"  Adam  must  pay  the  fine  of 
five  pouncbi,  orgo  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  three  months. 
An  Adam  Ayliffe  in  the  House  of  Correction !  At  this  pinch 
Mr.  Oxley  privately  offered  to  pay  the  fine,  if  the  father 
would  promise  to  sell  his  cottage  to  the  Earl. 

"  *  No  !  m  rot  in  jaU  first  I*  said  young  AylifFc,  fiercely.  *  May- 
hap I  now  see  how  I  got  here  !*  Tliis  he  said  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression.** 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hylton,  ever  a  help  at  need,  had  learned 
what  was  going  forward,  and  borrowing  the  surveyor's  gig 
and  five  pounds,  he  arrived  just  in  time  at  the  magistrate's. 

" '  I  have  reason  to  believe,*  said  Mr.  Hylton  to  his  brother 
magistrate,  *  that  this  poor  soul  has  falleu  into  a  trap  set  for  him, 
and  hath  done  it  iguorantly,  and  from  love  of  a  sick  wife ;  and  I 
will  pay  the  penalty  for  him.'  At  this  young  Ayliffe  could  not 
reBtram  lumsel^  but  wept  bitterly." 

Worthy  Mr.  Hylton!  did  half  the  parsons  of  England 
rcsemblo  y<m,  it  might  yet  be  a  merry  England !    Yet  he 


gently  rebuke<l  the  offender,  not  "  that  he  was  going  to  make 
a  mighty  business  of  taking  a  hare,"  but  that  the  culprit's 
venerable  father  had  for  tliis  cause  first  bowed  his  head  in 
shame  and  sorrow,  and  Adam's  wife  had  also  suffered  much. 
Yet  great  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  one  acting  from 
love  of  a  suffering  wile. 

The  worst  immediate  consequence  of  this  afiair  was  the 
loss  of  the  employment  which  Mr,  Hylton  liad  been  seeking 
for  his  parishioner,  for  who  would  employ  a  convicted 
poacher  ?  And  thus  misfortune  follows  misconduct. 

Christmas-day  came.  The  menials  at  the  castle  were 
richly  remembered  by  their  munificent  Lord. 

"  Ala3,  even  half  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  humblest  helper  in  the 
stables  would  have  provided  a  substantiid  repast  on  Chrirtmas-day 
for  the  melancholy  occupants  of  the  cottage ;  but  no  one  in  that 
magnifioent  structure  thought  of  ikem,         m  m  m 

"  Only  one  visiter  had  the  Ayliffes  on  tliat  dreuy  Christmas-day, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Hylton,  who  went  to  them  after  the  morning  ser- 
vice. The  snow  lay  nearly  a  foot  deep,  and  continued  to  flutter 
down  thickly,  threatening  to  do  so  for  hours.  He  carried  witli 
him  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  which  he  gave  to  them  with  a  solemn 
and  hearty  benediction ;  at  the  same  time  phicing  a  five-shilling 
piece  in  the  trembUng  hand  of  Mrs.  Ayliffe,  as  a  Christmas  box  for 
the  little  Adam.  There  was  not  much  fire  on  the  hearth  ;  and 
they  were  just  concluding  the  meal,  for  which  they  had  been  indehtcd 
to  Mr.  Hylton,  as  he  entered.  They  all  looked  so  sad — even  old 
AyUffe — that  Mr.  Hylton  longed  to  announce  the  strong  hopes 
which  he  entertained  that  better  days  were,  through  his  efforts,  in 
store  for  them ;  but  after  balancing  the  matter  for  some  time  in 
his  mind,  humane  prudence  prevailed,  and  he  left  them,  to  return 
to  his  own  snug  Christmas  fire-side ;  partaking  of  thos«  homely 
comforts  awaiting  him,  with  a  sense  of  quiet  enjo}Tnent,  which  was 
somewhat  dashed,  however,  by  a  recollection  of  the  cheeriess  scene 
which  he  had  shortly  before  quitted.  The  first  glass  of  wine  which 
he  took  after  dinner  accompanied  the  following  expression  of  his 
benevolent  feelings : — *  May  God  Almighty  bless  all  mankind,  and 
especially  the  virtuous  poor,  with  his  choicest  blessings.  Let  us 
drink  to  the  health  of  all  my  parishioners,  peer  and  peasant,  in 
castle  and  cottage — nil  this  day  duly  remembering  who  it  was  that 
hiy  in  the  manger,  and  why.  And  may  God  bless  thee,  my  Maiy,' 
said  he,  embracing  his  wife ;  *  and  thee,  our  only  little  one — thou 
last  lamb  of  our  flock,*  he  added,  folding  his  little  child  in  his 
arms,  and  kissing  her,  as  did  the  mother,  in  silence.  Their  hearts 
were  full." 

]ilr.  Hylton  talked  jocularly  of  the  crowded  and  dis- 
tinguished "  Christmas  congregation  of  Parson  Hylton;" 
the  Prime  Minister,  with  what  Mrs.  Hylton  called  "  his  fine 
commanding  countenance,"  and  the  stately,  stem,  imperious 
Earl ;  and  Lady  Emily,  more  and  more  like  the  late  Countess, 
and  more  lovely  and  perfect  every  day.  And  Mrs.  Hylton 
wondered  if  thev  would  be  asked  to  dinner  at  the  castle. 
They  were  ;  and  while  his  wife  was  absorbed  by  Lady 
Alkmond,  Lady  Emily,  and  the  beautiful  infant  heir,  her 
worthy  parson  watched  the  Earl  and  his  son.  Something 
was  wrong ;  there  was  evident  anxiety,  mystery,  misery. 
In  the  same  week  a  grand  dinner  or  military  banquet  was 
given,  to  which  all  the  officers  for  twenty  miles  round  were 
invited,  as  Lord  Alkmond  was  himself  in  the  army.  Soon 
after  dinner  the  military  part  of  the  guests  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  the  conversation,  it  was  long  aftcrwarda  known, 
had  then  turned  upon  duelling,  I^ord  Alkmond  appeared 
to  suffer  great  distress,  and  soon  afterwards  snatching  his 
hat,  he  stole  out  alone  into  the  dark  woods.  Yoang  Ayliffe, 
burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance  upon  the  treacherous 
Hundle,  who,  he  had  learnt,  was  to  be  in  the  woods  that 
night  at  his  business  of  poaching,  was  already  there,  armed 
with  a  stout  oak  stick,  without  any  murderous  intent,  but 
resolved  to  give  the  miscreant  a  good  beating. — Much  of 
this  story  is  adapted  to  elucidate  those  chains  of  circum- 
Ktances  through  which  men's  eyil  inteotiQiid  are  CQtiTerted 
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l)y  Providence  into  the  mcaiiR  of  theii*  cliastiaement.  A  mili- 
tary baud  was  stationed  in  the  woodg  ;  a  national  air  was 
playing.  Suddenly  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard. 
"  Oh,  ho,"  said  Mr.  Hjlton  to  himself,  while  skirting  the 
woods  as  he  returned  from  visiting  a  sick  parishioner,  "  the 
rogues  think  they  have  found  an  opportunity."  The  music 
suddenly  stopped,  and  Mr.  Hylton  imagined  there  was  now 
a  collision  between  the  poachers  and  the  keepers.  A  few 
minutes  later,  and  a  dragoon  and  man-servant  galloped  past 
him  at  full  speed.  The  first  did  not  stop  to  reply  to  his 
inquiry ;  the  second  shouted  hoarsely,  "  Oh,  murder  I  mur- 
der 1"  The  murder  was  neither  that  of  poachers  nor  game- 
keepers. Lord  Alkmond  had  just  been  MURDEREB  in  the 
woods  !  In  a  very  short  tune  a  troop  of  dragoons  galloped 
past  to  the  castle,  and  then  a  part  of  them  returned,  a  man 
in  plain  clothes  guiding  them. 

"  WoeM  to  relate,  their  errand  was  to  AyUffe's  cottage,  which 
they  reached  a  few  moments  after  young  AylLSe  had  sprang  into  it, 
nearly  striking  down  the  door  as  he  entered ;  reeking  with  perspira- 
tion ;  Mdth  horror  in  liis  face ;  breathing  like  a  hard-run  hare ;  and 
glaring  blood-stains  on  one  of  his  arms.  His  £ither,  who  was  sit- 
ting beside  a  small  candle,  reading  the  Bible,  shrunk  from  him, 
aghast  and  speechless  \  and  young  Aylife  was  uttering  some  in- 
coherent sounds  in  answer  to  his  Other's  inquiries,  when  the 
clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard ;  and  the  next  moment  four 
dragoons,  carbine  in  hand,  entered  the  cottage,  while  others  re- 
mained outside  around  the  door  with  swords  drawn. 

" '  What  do  you  want  with  me  P'  at  length  gasped  young  Ayliffe, 
hoarsely,  staring  with  haggard  countenance  at  the  soldiers. 

*' '  Do  you  surrender  to  us,  who  demand  it  in  the  King's  name  P' 
said  one  of  them — ^the  sergeant." 

We  shall  not  interfere  with  the  stirring  and  heari-rend- 
jng  scenes  which  follow,  with  the  arrest,  the  imprisonment, 
and  trial  of  the  murderer,  who  was  condemned  upon  what 
appears  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  though  it  is  wholly 
circumstantial.  Old  Adam,  the  noble  yeonaan,  the  devout 
Christian,  meek,  patient,  resigned,  is  a  living  exemplifica- 
tion through  those  days  of  agony  of  the  text — "  Though  He 
eky  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  But  he  had  one  sus- 
taining earthly  consolation — the  implicit  belief  of  the  inno- 
cence which  his  unfortunate  son  protested  to  him.  The 
same  belief  was  entertained  by  IVIr.  Hylton,  strong  and 
staggering  as  the  proofs  of  guilt  were;  yet  the  flight  from 
the  wood  at  the  fatal  moment,  the  blood  upon  the  coat,  and 
upon  the  stick — these  were  fearful  things  to  think  of. — ^And 
the  haughty,  cold,  and  stem  nobleman,  the  relentless  and 
now  bereaved  father,  was  far  more  an  object  of  pity  than 
poor  old  Adam  Ayliffe,  though  his  only  son  was  in  a  few 
days  to  die  the  death  of  a  felon. 

To  the  good  vicar,  the  mental  condition  of  his  poor  and 
pious  parishioner  was  a  source  of  inexpressible  happiness ; 
while  the  Earl,  with  his  vengeful  spirit  and  stoic  pride, 
caused  him  frequent  and  anxious  thought.  Lady  Emily  and 
her  widowed  sister-in-law,  deep  and  agonizing  as  was  their 
grief,  and  though  the  latter  seemed  sinking  into  an  untimely 
grave,  bore  the  visitation  which  Heaven  had  sent  in  a  sub- 
dued and  truly  Christian  spirit ;  and  Lady  Emily  gene- 
rously, though  secretly,  tlirough  I^Ir.  Hylton,  provided  for 
the  wretched  infant,  and  miserable  destitute  wife  of  the 
criminal.  Him  they  forgave  :  they  did  not  doubt  that  he 
was  guilty,  yet  were  they  enabled  to  forgive  their  sinful 
fellow-creature,  as  God  had  commanded,  although  he 
had  committed  the  horrid  deed  which  rendered  them  so 
miserable.  Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  Earl. 
Jn  his  heai't  there  was  no  place  for  pity  or  relenting  ;  in 
his  |)ride  and  thirst  of  vengeance  he  defied  the  laws  of 
heaveuj  and  treated  its  messenger  with  contumely  and  fierce 


anger;  for  Mr.  Hylton  Imd  considered  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
unchristian  patrician  to  a  better  mind.  After  one  of  their 
inter\'iews,  when  almost  driven  from  the  room  by  the  super- 
cilious demeanour  of  the  Earl,  it  is  said: — 

"With  what  different  feelings  did  he  quit  the  little  cottage  of 
old  Ayhffe,  where  he  was  a  very  frequent  visiter ;  on  every  occa- 
sion conceiving  a  more  and  more  exalted  opinion  of  him,  standing 
alone  in  his  misery,  unbefriended  save  by  hesvcn.'* 

After  the  trial,  which  is  so  long  and  so  minutely  detailed 
as  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  forms  of  Engli?h 
criminal  jurisprudence — such  as  only  a  practising  lawyer 
could  give — several  trifling  circumstances  transpired,  which 
gave  Mr.  Hylton  a  HoAhi  hope  that  the  prisoner's  innocence 
might  be  established,  if,  by  a  respite,  time  were  afforded  for 
investigation.  And  now,  on  Monday,  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Hvlton  believed  innocent,  and  whom  he  had  attended  like  a 
father  and  a  brother,  was  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death! 
and  this  was  Friday  night.  But  to  a  mind  and  heart  like 
his,  actuated  by  such  exalted  motives,  nothing  is  impossible. 
Yet  many  difficulties  occurred  before  borrowing  ten  pounds 
from  his  churchwarden  ;  the  good  man  threw  himself  into 
the  night  coach,  reached  London,  and  by  incredible  exer- 
tions, and  providential  good  fortune,  obtained  the  desired 
respite.  Alas  !  this  was  but  a  gleam  of  sunshine  deepening 
the  blackness.  The  days  of  the  respite  went  by,  and  Mr. 
Hylton  had  still  nothing  to  allege  but  his  own  strong  con- 
viction of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  and  some  shadowy 
circumstances — one  being  the  ill-will  which  Mr.  Oxley,  ft 
leading  witness,  bore  to  young  Ayliffe  ;  and  another,  that  a 
sailor  had  written  from  Dunkirk,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  about  the  very  minute  of  its  probable  perpetra- 
tion, just  as  he  was  lying  off  the  shore,  in  the  boat  of  his 
vessel,  heard  a  gun  fired,  and^ad  seen  two  men  rush  out 
of  the  woods,  and  rmi  eaf?tward.  Upon  the  strength  of 
these  facts,  this  enthusiast  in  benevolence  endeavoured  to 
prevail  with  the  Earl  to  join  in  a  request  for  a  farther  re- 
spite.   Vain  attempt! 

On  the  day  that  the  execution  of  the  respited  criminal 
was  to  have  taken  place,  3Ir.  Hylton  went  to  the  Castle. 
Lady  Emily  waylaid  him.  Her  heart  was  torn.  She  be- 
lieved the  man  innocent  whom  good  Mr.  Hylton  thought 
so ;  but  if  not,  even  then  she  and  her  sorrowing  sister 
desired  not  his  death. 

"  *  We  both  forgive  him,  and  do  not  wish  him  to  die.  And  if 
he  be  innocent !  Oh,  Mr.  Hylton !  Then  to  die !  And  my  papa 
to  wish  it  !* 

"  The  low  thrilling  voice  in  which  she  said  this  produced  on 
indescribable  effect  on  Mr.  Hylton." 

Very  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Earl,  who  fiercely 
upbraided  Mr.  Hylton  for  the  part  he  had  acted — for  wish- 
ing to  let  loose  a  blood-stained  monster  upon  his  patron— 
for  having  flown  in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  ' 
the  voice  of  justice  to  screen  a  murderer. 

Animated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  the  benevolent  Vicar 
stood  his  ground  with  the  obdurate  Earl  at  many  of  thesis 
trying  interviews.  But  his  conversations  in  the  condemned 
cell,  the  preparation  for  death  of  an  erring  and  sinful  man, 
though  one  entirely  innocent  of  the  fearful  crume  for  which 
he  was  to  suffer,  affect  the  reader  much  more  deeply  than 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  scenes  between  the  minister  of 
God  and  the  hardened,  vindicti>-e  aristocrat,  who,  to  other 
sources  of  grief,  proudly  concealed,  now  added  the  harrow- 
ing and  remorseful  reflection  that  his  cold  severity  had  too 
probably  driven  forth  his  only  son  in  misery  and  anguish 
into  the  dark  woods  in  which  he  had  met  hifl&te.    It  were 
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long  to  tell  how  this  haughty  ahd  stern  Aristocrat  was  at 
length  BOftened  and  sohdued  ;  how,  through  the  mstmmen- 
talitj  of  his  daughter  and  daughter-in-law,  and  affliction  in 
his  own  person  nigh  nnto  death,  the  divine  influences  of 
Christianity,  of  the  religion  of  the  humble  Adam  AyliflTe, 
were  at  length  apparent  to  all  in  a  changed  and  renewed 
nature.  The  rock  was  smitten  and  the  waters  gushed 
ibrth^  Bat  this  was  still  an  afiair  of  the  fhture^  and  now 
the  case  of  young  Ayliffe  was  in  extremity.  No  satisfiictory 
proofs  of  his  innocence  could  be  adduced  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  and  every  one  else,  had 
no  doubt  of  Ayliffe's  guilt,  and  it  was  intimated  to  Mr. 
Hylton  that  the  respite  could  not  be  extended.  "  What  was 
to  be  done  ?*'  Much  was  planned,  and  something  was  accom- 
plished, ere  this  good  man,  as  a  last  desperate  resort,  wrote 
to  the  King.  Meanwhile,  every  preparation  was  made  for 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  old  father  was  taking 
his  last  fiirewell  of  his  son,  when  Mr.  Hylton  reached  the 
gaol  he  had  so  often  visited.  The  chaplain,  who  shared  in 
the  veneration  which  all  felt  for  the  saintly  old  man,  whis- 
pered that  "  a  visible  angel  was  with  the  prisoner,"  and 
that  all  was  ready  tot  the  last  sacred  rite  of  the  Church  : — 

"  *  Adam,  my  firiend,'  said  the  chaplain,  gently,  on  entering  the 
cell ;  *  here  conies  he  whom  yon  have  asked  for — Mr.  Ilylton ! ' 

"  The  old  man  and  his  son  were  still  locked  in  one  another's 
ariM,  which,  however,  on  the  chaplain  speaking,  wcm  stowly  nn- 
loond ;  uidtwo  such  oonntenances  presently  looked  on  Mr.  Ilylton, 
silently  taking  his  seat  beside  them,  as  filled  him  with  fear  and 
reverence.  Tearless  were  the  eyes  of  both,  hut  there  was  iMMoa- 
Talitv  in  their  expression,  a  heavenly  radiance  on  their  solemn  and 
wasted  features.  Neither  father  nor  son  spoke,  as  they  gA2ed 
cnlnriy  M  Mr.  Hylton,  who,  as  he  gnuped  a  hand  of  each,  felt 
them  to  be  AS  cold  as  death ;  but  there  was  no  tremor  in  them. 
Aft«r  a  few  moments  tliey  again  slowly  folded  their  arms  around 
each  other.  • 

** '  Speak,  Adam,  tell  these  good  gentlemen  what  tlod  hath  done 
ibr  thee !  Speak,  iny  son,  for  thy  God  I  Hath  he  not  takv^n  all 
fear  of  death  firom  thee  P '  said  at  length  the  old  man,  in  a  low  tone, 
but  with  great  firmness. 

*'  *  He  hath !  and  I  know  it  is  He  that  hath  done  it,  of  his  on- 
speakable  mercy !  *  replied  liis  son,  who,  leaning  forward,  kissed 
his  frther's  white  hair  with  gentle  fondness  and  reverence. 

**  *  Here  is  my  only  son ;  Qod  gave  him  to  me,  and  hath  allowed 
us  many  years  of  love  together.  He  is  now  taking  him  back 
again !  I  shall  stay  a  little  time  after  thee^  Adam  -,  only  a  little ; 
ahd  assoredly  we  meet  again !  * 

**  *  The  blessing  of  the  ever  merciful  God  be  upon  you,  Adam ; 
upon  you  both,*  said  Mr.  Hylton. 

"The  prisoner  sloidy  raised  to  his  lips  Mr.  Hylton^s  hand, and 
kisHMlit. 

** '  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  coming  as  you  promised !  but — I  can- 
not speak  much,*  ^id  he,  \iith  an  air  of  infinite  sweetness.  '  Oh  ! 
what  love  and  pity  you  have  c%-er  shown  me.'  Here  the  chaplain 
made  a  sign  to  Mr.  Hylton  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  sactiii- 
mrat^  which  was  thereupon  administered  with  an  awful  solemnity'. 

**  When  it  was  over,  *  How  much  longer  hath  he  to  live  P '  in- 
quired the  fifither,  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  from  his  knees,  and 
Idtsed  the  forehead  of  his  son.  He  spoke  to  the  XJndcr-Slieriff, 
who  had  joined  with  them  in  the  sublime  (»remony  which  was  just 
tover, 

**  *Oiie  hour  and  a  half— or  only  a  few  minutes  more,*  he  replied, 
looking 'sadly  at  his  watch. 

**  *  iilay  my  son  and  I  pass  that  hour  alone  ?*  inqnircd  the 
old  man.*' 

It  was  i^nt  in  prayer  ;  and  now  all  the  sad  offices  were 
gone  through  ;  the  bell  was  tolling ;  the  condemned,  his 
irons  struck  off,  stood  on  the  scaffold  ;  the  execution^'  ap- 
peared ;  when  suddenly  a  commotion  and  noise  arose 
amongst  the  distant  crowd.  A  post-chaise  and  four  was 
seen  dashing  onward,  and  a  horseman,  at  full  gallop  beside 
it^  waved  a  white  handkerchief:— 

**  *  Stop  I  stop  I— stop  the  execution  I  a  reprieve  I  a  reprieve  T 


was  shouted  by  both  the  person  inside  the  chaise,  and  the  horse- 
man without.  The  cry  was  instantly  caught^  and  presently  an 
unusual  thundering  sound  was  heard  from  tiie  crowd,  echoing  the 
word,  * lleprieve !  reprieve!  reprieve!'" 

The  King,  before  whom  a  nobleman,  an  old  college 
friend  of  Mr.  Hylton,  had  laid  the  intercessory  letter  of  the 
vicar,  had,  in  defiance  of  his  ministers,  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  transportation  for  life.  "  Better,"  he  said,  "  that 
a  hundred  guilty  men  should  escape  tlian  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer.'' 

And  now  twenty  years  passed.  By  the  kindness  of  Lady 
Emily,  Adam  Ayliffe's  wife  had  been  enabled  to  follow  him 
into  exile,  and  their  little  sickly  cripple  boy,  who  in  child- 
hood dispUyed  great  precocity  of  talent,  had  been  well- 
cared  for.  In  the  course  of  this  time,  the  Earl  had  learnt 
the  fatal  cause  of  his  son's  mysterious  gloom.  In  a  duel, 
where  all  was  fair  and  honowrabfe,  he  had  slain  a  young 
Hungarian  nobleman,  a  husband  and  a  fether. 

**A11  had  been  done  legitimately!  Yet  was  it  mitrdw i  an 
honourable,  a  right  honourable  murder :  murder  as  clear  and  glar- 
ing, before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  as  that  by  which  Lord  Alk- 
mond  had  himself  fallen.  TNlien  thus  fearfully  summonrd  away  to 
his  account,  the  young  noble's  own  hand  was  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed ;  and  so  went  he  into  the  awful  presence 
of  the  Most  High,  whose  voice  had  ever  upon  earth  been  sounding 
tremendous  in  his  ears — Wh^e  u  iky  brother  ?  Ifhi/  hnsi  thou 
done  ?  The  toice  of  thy  brof kef's  Mood  cridh  unto  me  from  the 
ground,  Unliappy  man !  well  might  his  heart  have  been  heavy, 
when  men  expected  it  to  be  lightest.  *  ♦  *  All  the  money 
that  he  could  ordinarily  obtain  from  the  Earl  had  from  time  to 
time  been  ftimished  by  Lord  jAlkmond  to  the  family  of  his  \ictim. 
For  them  it  was  that  he  had  importuned  his  father  for  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  make  foi  them  an  ample  and  permanent  pro- 
vision." % 

It  was  not  until  NOW  that  the  Earl,  in  his  smitten 
heart)  owned  that  *'  yen|y  there  is  a  Qt)d  who  judgeth  in 
the  earth."  His  dauglker  was  by  this  time  Duchess  of 
Waverdale,  and  soon  a|ler wards  he  left  Milvcrstoke,  the 
scene  of  so  many  sorrows. 

"  There  was  one  person  trhom  he  was  deeply  affected  in  taking 
leave  of^  and  that  was  Mr.  Ifylton,  whose  character  having  always 
respected,  he  now  regarded. with  reverence.  In  him  was  lofty 
purpose ;  in  him  inflexible  Rectitude ;  purity  unsullied ;  a  meek- 
ness which  eouU  never  be  ruffled  or  disturbed;  a  simplicitA-, 
strength,  and  dignity  of  character,  the  foundations  of  wliich  wen^ 
laid  in  profound  Christian  humility  and  faith.  A  thousand  soften- 
ing and  self-reproaching  recollections  cherished  the  Earl,  of  this 
good  man's  patient  gentleness  under  galling  insult,  such  ns  his 
Lordship  now  felt  would  have  infuriated  most,  if  not  all,  others 
whom  he  had  ever  known  in  life.  Mr.  Hylton  had,  however, 
borne  it  in  silence,  yet  without,  on  the  one  hand,  surrendering  an 
iota  of  his  self-respect  or  independence,  or,  on  the  other,  exhibiting 
the  faintest  approach  to  resentment." 

The  Earl  was  a  changed  man,  yet  he  still  fell  far  short 
of  the  Christian  character. 

"  Alas,  not  once  from  those  rigid  lips  had  fallen  a  word  of  forgive- 
ness towards  the  supposed  slayer  of  his  peace  I  The  language  of 
those  lips  was,  and  ever  had  been,  truth  and  sincerity-.  Such,  also, 
were  the  regulating  principles  of  his  conduct ;  yet,  without  the  our? 
mwiffff  eiemeniy  all  was  the  very  blackness  of  darkness,  and  hopelos*, 
etemd,  exclusion  from  heaven." 

The  foundations  of  PRIDB  had  been  sapped,  but  the  Earl 
could  not  yet  submit  to  the  solemn  warning  wliich  his 
yomig  daughter  hatl  once  ventured  to  bring  before  him  in 
the  text — "  So  Wcewite  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  vnto 
you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  hig  Itro- 
ther iJteir trespasses"  Not  yet  could  heforgivc.  At  their 
solemn  parting,  Mr.  Hylton  only  whispered  to  his  noble 
firiend  the  one  word^  Rbm£MBER« 

*^  By  that  word  he  had  signified,  *  Forget  not  our  many  disconr?- 
J  logs  together,  nor  that  glorious  and  mfvX  Volume  whicli  is  now 
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beginning  to  shine  before  your  lutlicrto  tmaeeing  eyes,  in  lettera  of 
living  light.  Abhor  yours<^ir !  Look  within  and  see  in  your  heart 
a  nest  of  serpents !  Pray  that  they  die  and  disappear !  That 
pride  and  revenge  may  perish !    Forgive,  or  ask  not  to  be  forgiven.* " 

And  this  was  now  whispered  by  the  same  man  who, 
when  formerly  insolently  upbraided  or  commanded  by  the 
Earl,  had  to  his  wife  bravely  said — 

"My  parishioner,  AylilTc,  shall  not  die  wroi^ully,  if  I  can  lift 
up  a  finger  to  prevent  it,  did  I  live  surrounded  by  forty  Lords 
Milvcrstoke!  If  he  be  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  earth,  my 
Mary,  think  of  him  whose  servant  I  am  ! — whose  bidding  I  do,  ay, 
and  will  do,  though  hell  itself  rise  against  me!" 

With  liis  poor  parishioners  he  had  been  equally  faitMU. 
Adam  Ayliffe,  in  preparation  for  death,  had  also  been  told  of 
his  iniquities,  and  exhorted  to  forgive  as  he  hoped  for  for- 
giveness. Adam,  though  guiltless  of  the  fouler  crime,  had 
open^  confessed  that  he  hod,  on  that  fatal  night,  gone  into 
the  woods  with  feelings  of  malignity  and  purposes  of  revenge 
upon  the  villain  Hundlo,  his  deadly  enemy.  Mr.  Hylton 
said  the  Gospel  commanded  him  to  forgive;  and  dealt 
faithMly  with  his  soul. 

"  *Tou — oh,  Adam ! — went,  under  a  hellish  impulse,  secretly  to 
he  revenged  on!  If  Gbd  should  enter  into  judgment  against  yon, 
what  have  you  to  say?  Look  at  the  very  root  of  this  matter: 
concerning  the  hare  which  (small  cause  of  so  much  evil!)  led  to 
all  this.  Did  you  not  then  stifle  your  conscience,  wliich  condemned 
you  when  first  you  were  tempted  to  do  wrong?  Oh !  where  was 
then  your  Bible?  Where  were  your  father's  warnings? — where 
were  my  humble  teachings?  Had  you  but  resisted  at  the  first — 
at  the  very  first — would  you  now  have  been  here^  Adam?  And  was 
not  Providence  opening  for  you,  through  my  unworthy  exertions, 
a  way  for  you  out  of  your  troubles?  Think,  Adam,  of  the  steps 
by  which  you  have  gone  wrong,  and  done  dcUbcrate  wickedness, 
and  hrmufht  yourself  direrfly  hither!  I  say  not  tliis,  Adam,  be- 
lieve me,  to  chide  and  trouble  you  in  so  awful  a  moment  as  this; 
bat  am  only  striving  to  set  you  right  with  your  conscience.'  '* 

Such  are  the  solemn  lessons  of  a  storv,  with  which  it  is 
more  than  time  that  we  were  done. 

A  change  was  coming.  "  Weeping  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Hundle  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  was  condemned  to  death  for  robbing  a 
bleach-green,  and  before  his  e.\ecution,  confessed  that  he 
and  on  associate  now  dead  had  committed  the  murder  for 
which  young  Ayliffe  was  convicted.  They  had  gone  into 
the  woods  to  beat  or  kill  the  head  keeper,  for  whom  Lord 
Alkmond  in  the  dark  had  been  mistaken.  He  had  been 
struck  down  with  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  which  Ilundle  had 
thrown  into  a  hollow  tree,  wlierc,  upon  search,  the  dumb 
witness  was  found  ailcr  so  many  years.  How  was  the  obdu- 
rate Earl  smitten  in  heart  when  all  this  was  disclosed !  "  Is 
all  this  in  judgment  or  in  mercy  ?"  he  tremulously  asked. 

"*In  mercy,  dear,  my  Lord!  in  mercy!'  answered  Mr.  Hylton, 
with  a  brightening  countenance  and  a  cheerful  voice — *  in  you, 
spared  to  an  advanced  age,  I  sm  before  me  only  a  monument  oif 
mercy  and  goodness ! ' 

"  *  All  this — oil  this — to  a  worm  of  the  earth,  guilty — utterly 
worthless,*  fidtcred  the  Earl. 

"  *  Nay,  call  not  that  worthless  which  Grod  himself  hath  deigned 
to  redeem!  which  ho  hath  endowed  with  immortality!  and  placed 
here  to  become  fitted  for  eternal  happiness !' 

"  The  Earl  spoke  not  for  some  minutes. 

«  *  Twenty  years! — nearly  twenty  years! — twenty  years'  exile 
and  misery! — and  injustice!*  he  presently  exclaimed,  clasping  his 
hands  over  his  forehemU  *  Oh,  what  an  eternity  of  anguish  upon 
earth!'  " 

And  now  the  Earl  sought  an  interview  with  the  vener- 
able father  of  the  victim — with  old  Adam,  still  living  in  his 
little  freehold,  and  happy  in  the  love  of  God  and  man,  though 
supported  almost  by  neighbourly  kindness.     The  interview 


between  tlic  two  old'  men  was  most  affecting.  Tiw  Earl 
implored  forgiveness — "  Will  you  forgive  me,  and  take  my 
hand  ?" 

"  *  Ay,  my  Lord — ay,  in  the  name  of  God!  fieding  that  I  have 
somewhat  to  forgive!  For  a  father  am  I,  and  a  father  waid  thou, 
my  Lord!  Here,  since  it  hath  been  asked  for,  is  my  hand,  that 
never  was  withheld  from  man  that  kindly  asked  for  it;  and  my 
heart  goes  out  to  thee  with  it!  God  bless  thee,  my  Lord,  in  these 
thine  old  and  feeble  days— old  and  feeble  are  we  both,  and  the 
graUkopper  u  a  burthen  to  usP  '* 

"  *  Let  me  sit  down,  my  friend,'  said  the  Earl,  gently.  *  I  am 
feebler  than  thou ;  and  be  thou  seated  also. 

Next  we  meet  them  kneeling  side  by  side  before  His 

altar,  "  who  is  nore8i)ecter  of  persons,"  to  partake  together 

of  the  Sacrament. 

"  It  was  a  sight  that  was  long  afterwards  spoken  of^  by  those 
who  saw  the  two  old  men  taking  leave  of  each  other,  at  the  chnrch 
door,  with  solemn  courtesy,  each  forgetful  of  mere  earthly  relations, 
uncovering  to  the  other,  in  silence,  his  venerable  head ;  shaking 
each  other  by  the  hand ;  and  then  the  one  assisted  into  his  statedly 
coach,  the  other  into  the  small  cart  in  which  a  friendly  noghbour 
had  conveyed  him  to  the  church." 

That  year  there  was  o  memorable  struggle  in  Cambridge, 
for  the  highest  honours  of  the  University,  between  the  Earl's 
grandson  and  heir.  Lord  Alkmond,  and  a  humble  sizar, 
named  Southern,  an  obsciu-e  young  man,  of  a  serious  and 
contemplative  character,  lame,  and  slightly  deformed,  evi- 
dently poor,  and  living  a  very  secluded  life,  yet  showing  many 
indications  of  being,  in  other  pursuits  besides  mathematics, 
a  first-rate  man.  The  question  in  which  the  University  now 
felt  a  keen  interest  was,  which  of  these  individuals,  differing 
so  widely  in  rank,  and  in  worldly  and  personal  advantages, 
was  to  come  out  Senior  Wrangler  ?  The  contest  was  clow 
and  keen,  but  honourable  and  manful,  ond  the  triumph  was 
gained  by  old  Adam  Ayliffe's  lame  grandson,  the  son  of  the 
exiled  felon,  who,  just  at  this  crisis,  had  returned  in  a  ve.s5el 
fitted  out  by  the  Earl.  The  young  man,  who  as  a  child 
gave  promise  of  very  superior  abilities,  had  been  placed  by 
Mr.  Hylton  at  a  school  in  a  distant  county,  under  the  name 
which  he  now  bore,  to  escape  the  opprobrium  of  his  descent 
from  a  convicted  murderer.  Now  all  was  revealed  to  those 
most  nearly  concerned,  while  the  Senior  Wrangler,  "  dropt 
from  the  moon"  to  carry  off"  the  highest  honours,  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  mystery  and  curiosity  to  the  University. 
He  was  seen  the  day  after  his  victory  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  a  tall,  elderly,  grey-haired  man,  of  very  homely  exterior, 
while  Lord  Alkmond  walked  with  Mr.  Hylton.  There 
seemed  great  cordiality  among  the  four  when  they  met, 
though  all  were  grave,  if  not  sad.  Lord  Alkmond  took  off 
his  hat  with  courtesy  and  reverence  to  the  grey-haired  poor 
man.  To  the  some  mysterious  individual  the  Earl  made 
all  the  atonement  in  his  power.  He  confessed  his  .errors, 
and  in  humility  prayed  the  forgiveness  of  Ayliffe  and  his 
wife,  and  it  was  cordially  given.  And  now  one  evening, 
before  the  assembled  family  and  household  of  Milverstoke, 
IVIr.  Hylton  resumed  his  ftmctions  of  chaplain  to  the  Earl, 
and  a  grave  auditory  were  assembled  in  the  same  chamber 
— ^the  library — ^where  scenes  so  stormy  and  so  different  had 
passed.  Mr.  Hylton  read  the  ninetieth  Psalm  and  the 
prayers,  with  soul-subduing  solemnity,  for  his  spirit  was 
moved  by  the  mighty  contrast  which  he  beheld  between 
Now  and  Then. 

Shortly  afterwards,  upon  his  death-bed,  the  Earl  sent  for 
old  Adam  ;  and  the  venerable  Christian,  taking  his  hat  and 
staff,  put  his  Bible  under  his  arm,  and  went  to  the  castle. 
The  solemn  interview  passed,  and  soon  after  Adam  iidfilled 
the  promise  then  made  to  follow  hia  noble  Christian  brother 
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to  tlic  grare.  Tlie  Earl  had  yielded  ap  his  spirit ''  in  peace," 
and  in  humblo  hope,  while  Adam  wiis  opening  the  IMblc  to 
read  a  psalm.  Nor  can  we  withhold  the  last  of  this  humble 
and  very  extraordinary  hero  of  a  modern  romance.  At  the 
Earl's  funeral — 

"OH  Adam  Ayliffo  went  as  oae  of  the  moarnors,  and  stood 
with  a  majestic  coanteoaocc,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where, 
within  three  montlis*  time,  he  was  himself  kid,  that  he  might  take 
his  rest  beside  her  whom  he  had  loved,  till  both — till  all  mankind 
— shall  rise  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  of  the  Kesurrection.  He 
died  with  noble  calmness.  His  very  dead  countenance  diffused  a 
living  peace  around  the  room;  for  its  expression  was  tliat  of  a 
heavenly  serenity." 

The  Earl  had  bequeathed  to  the  AylifTcs  ten  thousand 
pounds,  as  "  a  humble  peace-offering,"  and  directed  that  all 
the  hereditary  acres  should  be  restored  to  old  Adam  ;  and 
to  the  vicar's  daughtcr,%ow  a  charming  woman,  he  left  five 
thousand  pounds.  A  lady  suggests  to  us  that  she  should 
become  Mrs.  Soathem,  but  we  liear  nothing  of  that. 
There  are  no  love-passages  in  this  story,  which  is  as  severe 
and  simple  in  construction  as  a  Grreek  drama. 


We  have  dwelt  so  long  npon  the  beaaties  of  this  fiction 
that  we  liavo  no  space  left  for  its  faults.  These  consist,  we 
venture  to  think,  in  professional  technicalities  drawn  out  to 
tcdiousness,  and  in  the  length  and  frequency  of  the  dialogues 
between  the  Earl  and  his  chaplain,  and  the  interviews  of 
the  latter  with  a  certain  muddle-headed  officer  of  dragoons, 
who  acts  only  as  a  drag  upon  the  story.  We  need  not  add, 
that  readers  who  expect  the  coarse  humour,  and  broad  cari- 
cature, and  offences  against  good  taste,  to  be  found  in 
"  Ten  Tftotuand  a-Year,^^  will  be  grievously  diappointed. 
Mr.  Warren  has  here  dedicated  his  great  powers  to  higher 
and  more  enduring  purposes.  In  many  respects  we  might, 
from  this  work,  call  him  the  Richardson  of  an  age  which, 
in  fiction,  lias  far  outstepped  that  of  the  author  of  Clarissa 
and  Grandison.  He  is  entitled  to  the  further  praise  of 
having,  in  a  religious  novel,  kept  free  on  the  one  hand  of 
irreverent  familiarity  with  sacred  names  and  things  ;  and  on 
the  other,  of  that  error  or  habit  into  which  sincerely  pious 
writers  sometimes  fall,  and  for  which  the  world  knows  no 
softer  name  tlian  the  ugly  but  expressive  one  of  Cant. 
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CHAPTER     V. 


TEX  BOTBL  RAVILLIKRE. 


In  the  sombre  and  stately  Quartier  St.  Germain,  and  in 
the  Rue  St.  Dominique,  wa»  the  magnificent  hotel  in  which 
dwelt  the  most  noble  and  very  puissant  seigneur  generally 
known  as  the  Duke  de  Ravilliere.  A  posU-coch^rCf  in  the 
centre  of  an  elegant  fa^e,  led  into  a  hirgo  rquare  court,  the 
mansion  oocapying  three  sides  of  a  square;  in  the  middle  was 
a  flight  of  marble  steps,  and  through  the  open  door  could  be 
seen,  at  the  end  of  a  noble  passage,  the  leafy  green  of  a 
garden. 

Looking  out  upon  this  secluded  and  shady  spot  was  an 
apartment  with  large  bay-window  and  balcony. 

To  this  we  now  transport  ourselves. 

Reclining  languidly  upon  an  ottoman,  with  all  the  exquisite 
grace  and  majesty  combined  which  belonged  to  her,  and  con- 
scious that  no  foreign  eye  rested  upon  her  easy  posture,  was 
tlie  Countess  Miranda,  her  hair  slightly  loosened,  and  falling 
profusely  upon  her  beautiful  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  face 
was  from  the  light,  so  that  the  expression  of  her  eyes  could 
not  be  seen  ;  but  she  was  apparently  smiling. 

Near  her,  sitting  more  demurely,  in  her  stiff  costume  of 
brocade  and  silver,  her  hair  all  duly  powdered,  was  Adela, 
evidently  engaged  in  the  matronly  occupation  of  catechisuig 
her  friend. 

"  Miranda,"  said  she,  poutmg  and  half-blushing,  "  'twould 
seem,  to  hear  you  speak,  that  I  was  lowering  myself  much 
by  accepting  the  affection  of  my  cousin.'' 

**  And  by  retumbg  it,''  exclaimed  the  Countess,  hiughlng; 
"  but  by  no  means.  I  merely  wonder  that  where  so  many 
noble  knights  have  fitiled,  this  humbler  suitor  should  have 
seen  and  conquered." 

"Hush,  Miranda,''  replied  Adela,  half  impatiently ;  "who 
says  he  has  conquered?  See,  when  he  comes,  bov  proudly 
I  wiU  use  him." 


"  It  will  not  last  five  minutes  this  heroic  resolution  before 
his  candid  smile.  Charles  Clement  is  not  one  who  is  to  be 
played  with  thus." 

"Why,  how  gravely  you  say  this  I"  wondered  the  young  girl. 

"  I  am  grave  because  I  speak  of  one  noble,  generous,  and 
with  whom  no  woman  who  is  loved  by  him  should  trifle," 
said  Miranda,  whose  face  was  now  turned  quite  away,  but 
who  spoke  seriously,  almost  gravely. 

**  But  I  will  be  as  gentle  as  a  young  fiiwn  then,  since  you 
think  it  well,"  replied  Adela,  mucli  surprised. 

"  Be  so,  not  only  now,  but  when  you  call  him  husband, 
Adela,  for  'tis  a  sacred  thing  to  have  in  trust  the  happiness, 
perhaps  the  life,  of  one  who  loves,  and  hopes,  and  trusts  in 
us, "  and  the  young  countess  was  silent,  as  if  much  moved. 

"Miranda,"  said  her  friend,  gently,  almost  timidly,  "how 
happy  you  would  make  such  a  noble  heart  as  his." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  young  Italian,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  so  faint,  it  faded  like  the  last  breath  of  an 
evening  wind  amid  the  flowers. 

"Do  I  think  so?"  exclaimed  Adela,  wonderingly  ;  "were 
I  worth  half  as  much,  I  should  bo  proud  as  Lucifer." 

"You  think,"  said  Miranda,  scarce  conscious  of  what  she 
was  saying — she  was  dreaming  though  awake — "  that  I  could 
vie  with  you — that  I  could  give  happiness  where  you  could — 
that  I  have  equal  charms  with  theo  ?" 

"  Ten  times  more,"  replied  Adela,  quite  innocent  of  any 
meaning  which  might  apply  to  herself;  "  there  is  not  in  the 
land,  peer  or  peasant,  but  would  bo  proud  and  happy  to  call 
you  his  bride." 

"You  are  a  warm  friend,"  answered  the  Countess, 
hiughing,  and  again  turning  away,  so  that  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  hid. 

"  Not  I,  and  much  shall  I  wonder  if  you  are  a  month  at 
court  ere  you  be  an  afBanced  wife." 

"Never!"  said  the  quick-emotioned  Italian;  ^'nerer, 
child.    Thou  wilt  never  live  to  see  mo  a  wife,* ' 
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"Whyf*  asked  Adela,  strangely  puzzled  at  hef  friehd's 
manner,  and  a  slight  shudder  quivering  through  her  frame. 

"Joy and  merriness  are  not  made  for  m^,  sweet  one,*' 
replied  Miranda,  with  a  laugh,  "nori^edded  wifedom  neither. 
Besides,  I  am  young,  I  am  rich,  they  say,"  she  added, 
almost  scornfully ;  **  I  am  beautiful ;  why  should  I  sell 
my  sweet,  sweet  liberty  to  win  the  heart  of  any  mortal 
man?*' 

'*  Tou  are  a  wild,  fickle  being,  and  strangely  changeful  of 
late,"  snid  Adela. 

**  Then  let  us  to  the  harpsichord,"  cried  the  Countess, 
rising,  and  turning  towards  the  further  end  of  the  room,  just 
as  Charles  Clement,  whom  she  had  heard  coming,  entered 
at  a  side-door. 

"  My  Lord  Duke,''  he  said,  half  hesitatingly,  "  has  sent 

me  hither** 

"Whore  you  know,  cousin,  you  are  always  welcome," 
replied  Adela,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  Friends  are  scarce 
now-a-days." 

"  Good  evening,  Monsieur  Clement,'*  said  Miranda, 
almost  coldly. 

"  Good  evening,  Madame,*'  answered  Charles,  with  a 
slightly  haughty  tone. 

Adela,  too  innocently  happy  to  notice  this,  drew  forth  a 
portfolio,  and,  as  was  her  wont,  began  to  paint  fanciful 
trifles,  while  her  cousin  spake  to  her,  now  admiring  the 
labour  of  her  fair  hands,  now  gallantly  lauding  the  exquisite 
fingers  which  were  so  gracefully  employed. 

Despite  however,  his  gentle  gallantry,  his  talk  was  gene- 
rally, however,  serious.  The  times,  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
parties,  his  aspirations  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, his  eloquent  thoughts  found  vent  in  words,  and 
Adela,  though  not  sympathising  with  all,  because  she  under- 
stood not  all,  listened  with  charmed  ears,  for  he  who  spake 
she  loved,  and  by  him  was  she  beloved,  and  his  voice  was 
glad  to  her  heart. 

When  they  conversed  on  trivial  things,  their  soft  nothings 
were  sacred  to^themselves,  for  then  high  swept  the  chords 
of  the  Countess'  harp  to  fade  away  and  be  dead,  when 
again  the  young  man  turned  to  his  explanations  of  events 
and  the  rumours  of  the  day.  It  seemed  more,  however, 
from  politeness  than  from  any  desire  to  hear  him,  for  scarcely 
did  he  pause,  than  again  swept  high  these  harp  strings 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  young  hearts,  who^scarcely  knew 
of  her  existence,  were  wafced  on  an  ocean  of  music  to  the 
sky. 

Presently,  Charles,  after  admiring  the  exquisite  colouring 
of  a  flower  as  it  grew  into  existence  beneath  her  pencil, 
became  lower  and  more  impassioned  in  his  tones,  and  then 
the  Countess,  gliding  from  her  harp,  moved  toward  the 
door  which  led  to  Adela's  bed-room,  and  which  was  open. 

On  the  threshold  she  turned  round  to  look  upon  that  pair, 
and  her  face  was  paler  than  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
the  blushing  rose  which  Adela  had  painted  lay  senseless 
and  immoveable. 

There  she  stood  in  the  pride  and  splendour  of  her  womanly 
beauty,  a  thing  to  be  worshipped  rather  than  loved.  Her 
liquid  eyes  were  wet  with  tears — her  colourless  face  quivered 
with  emotion — ^her  brow  was  contracted — for  that  happiness 
she  saw  before  her  could  never  be  hers.  A  secret  lay  between 
the  fruition  of  a  woman's  hopes  ;  for  her  there  was  no  rosy 
future  tinged  with  the  sweet  thought  of  being  an  adored 
mistress — a  cherished  wife. 

«  And  thi«  uMirandai  CoimteM  of  Cofitel-monte,  »  piA- 


cess  in  her  own  land,  of  high  and  noble  lineage,**  »he  mur- 
mured, as  she  stood  before  a  mirror.  "  Perish  these  vain 
baubles ;  were  I  less  noble,  I  had  been  more  happy.  But 
perish  rather  these  vain  and  idle  thoughts.  Down  thou  soft 
heart,"  she  added,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  lovely  and 
heaving  bosom,   "and  know  thou  hast  a  mistress." 

With  these  words  the  beautiful  girl  frowned  upon  herself, 
stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  then  rank  into  a 
large  arm-chair  which  faced  the  mirror.  Ihvoluntorilf  she 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  reflection  of  her  figure,  and  her  eye 
examined — not  with  pride — not  with  satis£»ction — hut 
curiously,  with  a  scrutinising  glance— every  ieotnre  of  her 
face. 

Suddenly  she  rose,  and  snatchmg  from  her  bosom  a  pic- 
ture, a  small  miniature,  examined  it  by  the  fading  li^ht 
of  the  garden.  Her  eyes  rested  long  upon  it,  and  then 
again  they  fell  upon  the  mirror. 

And  tlie  mirror  once  more  reflected  a  lovely  form,  but  tliat 
of  one  pale  and  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  merry  creature  who  bod  so  recently 
laughed  with  Adehi. 

"This  picture  is  charming — ^is  exquisite,"  she  murmured, 
"  but  is  she  so  much  more  so  than  I V*  < 

And  again  her  glance  fell  upon  the  mirror,  which  this  time 
sent  back  a  frowning  and  lowering  brow,  and  Miranda 
started  herself. 

"  Oh  !  to  rest,  my  silly  heart ;  take  courage,  there  is  one  sure 
physician  yet.     Time  cures  or  kills." 

And  the  miniature  was  warmly  kissed  and  placed  once 
more  in  her  bosom,  where  it  was  gently  hid  away,  nestling 
near  her  beating  and  aching  heart. 

The  miniature  was  a  medallion  portrait  of  Adela. 

Miranda  then  moved  towards  the  open  door  which  separated 
her  from  the  lovers,  and  without  being  noticed  by  then), 
regained  her  seat  before  the  harpsichord. 

Charles  Clement  was  speaking ;  he  was  commenting  on  the 
snflerings  of  the  people,  without  work,  without  bread..  He 
spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and  eloquently,  for  he  was  in 
earnest. 

' '  And  do  your  philosophers  hope  to  remedy  aU  this  V  sud* 
dcnly  inquired  the  Countess,  in  her  driest  manner. 

"Madame,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  waking  from  his 
charmed  dream,  while  the  fair  Adela  slightly  pouted,  "if 
the  States-General  do  not  provide  willingly  against  all  this 
misery,  they  must  be  forced  to'* — 

"Forced  to,"  said  Miranda,  with  something  of  a  scof- 
fing air. 

"Yes,  Madame,  forced  to,"  answered  the  young  repub- 
lican: "Paris  is  in  a  state  of  fever  which  nothing  but  two 
things  will  allay,  the  assurance  of  their  starvation  being  re- 
moved, and,  more  than  all,  that  the  Tiers-Etats  will  hence- 
forth be  a  power  in  the  state.** 

"And  you  think  them  right,  of  course.  Monsieur  Clement,  "• 
said  Miranda,  in  atone  of  merry  provocation.  "  With  mo, 
^adame,  there  is  but  one  power  in  the  state,  the  people — 
with  me  they  are  rulers  and  ruled ;  and,  until  this  principle 
be  recognised,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  just  legislation." 

"But  your  people  have  been  quiet  enough  under  their 
kings  and  rulers  hitherto,"  said  the  Countess ;  "methinka  if 
they  have  been  enslaved,  it  has  been  of  their  own  accord." 

"Which  only  proves  that  hitherto  they  have  been  as 
ignorant  as  debased,  but  excess  of  oppression  cures  itself. 
Royal  tyranny  might  have  been  borne,  but  the  feudidsys- 

texDy  vith  ita  mmtrontles,  has  awakened  the  people.'^ 
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"Think  yoti,  then,"  inqvlired his  fair  aisputant,  "that  the 
States-General  ^ill  ask  a  change  in  all  this  ?" 

"The  constituents  of  the  Tiers- Etats  have  required  that 
their  representatives  should  grant  no  supplies  Trhile  one  in- 
justice remains  to  hlot  the  fair  face  of  France.  Majr  they 
nobly  fulfil  this  glorious  mission  !*' 

**  Amen  !"  cried  Mll«nda,  fervently. 

"  Madame, "  laid  Clement,  with  an  involuntary  start, 
Trhiie  he  looked  astonished. 

"  Enough  of  politics,"  interposed  Adela,  with  the  pout  of 
a  spoilt  child ;  "  the  weather  is  lovely,  let  us  ride  to  Tincennes." 

"'Tii  not  fkr  from  our  dinner  hour,"  replied  Miranda, 
laughing. 

"Never  mind,'*  said  Adek,  rising,  "  Monsieur  le  Duke 
has  just  gone  out,  and  we  can  luxuriate  in  a  forest  picnic. 
I  do  so  long  for  the  air  of  the  woods." 

She  might  have  added  that  her  heart,  all  full  of  joy  and 
iiappiness,  her  soul  breathing  the  first  fresh  fragrance  of  young 
love,  was  too  confined  within  their  formal  rooms,  and  she 
wished,  she  scarce  knew  why,  for  the  free  and  open  air  of  the 
woods.  Miranda  saw  all  this,  though  the  lover  was  blind, 
and,  with  a  smile,  rose  to  second  her  project. 

To  order  out  horses — to  command  the  attendance  of 
servants — ^to  horrify  the  family  cook  by  countermanding 
dinner — ^to  set  the  mattre  d' hotel  in  a  perfect  flurry  pre- 
paring a  cold  collation — and  to  order  its  being  placed  all  on 
a  spare  horse,  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  then  away 
skipped  the  happy  and  wilful  beauty  to  dress,  accompanied 
by  Miranda. 

"  Beams  not  the  air  more  sunny  to-day  than  usual  V  said 
Adela,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  to  her  friend. 

"  It  is  scarcely  so  fine  as  yesterday,"  replied  the  Countess ; 
"  but  the  rosy  tint  is  in  your  heart.  You  see  all  with  partial 
eyes  ;  the  sun  is  brighter — the  heavens  more  serene — the  air 
more  balmy,  because  there  is  joy  and  happiness  there,''  and 
she  placed  her  hand  upon  the  blushing  girl's  side. 

"Hush,  Miranda  dear,"  hastily  responded  the  lovely 
lieircss ;  "  but  methinks  what  you  say  is  true.  But  can  such 
delight  last  ?  I  feel  too  happy." 

"Not  happier  than  you  deserve,"  said  the  Italian,  gravely, 
*'  and  please  heaven  you  may  always  be  so.  But  come,  I 
am  ready  first  ;^  I  leave  you  Rosa  to  aid  your  own  maid, 
while  I  go  to  keep  your  knight  company." 

With  these  words  Miranda  re-entered  the  saloon,  at  a  win- 
dow of  which  stood  Charles  Clement.  As  she  entered,  the 
young  man  turned  round,  and,  seeing  who  it  was,  advanced 
gravely  to  meet  her. 

"  Countess,''  he  said,  bowing  low,  and  speaking  with  sad 
emphasis,  **  in  what  have  I  offended  you  V* 

"  Offended  me  V*  cried  the  lovely  girl,  all  crimson  and  con- 
fused, ao  taken  by  surprise  was  she  at  the  other's  straight- 
forward manner. 

"  It  seems  so,  to  judge  from  your  cold  tone.  Do  you  dis- 
approve of— of ' '  —  It  was  now  Charles'  s  time  to  hesitate 
and  blush. 

"By  no  means,"  said  the  Countess,  who  had  recovered 
herself,  by  the  exercise  of  a  will  which  never  failed  when 
needed.  "By  no  means  ;  I  approve  most  highly  of  your 
mutual  affection.  For  a  husband  for  Adela,  and  a  friend  for 
myself,  I  know  none  more  worthy  than  Charles  Clement. 
Let  us  be  friends  then." 

This  was  said  with  an  exquisite  ease  and  grace,  that  would 
have  won  a  smile  from  the  most  rigid  philosopher.  Charies'  s 
eyel  ]Msa»i  With  d«light,  hot  it  WM  at  the  iviordfl  ^'mvtoal 


affection."  He  still,  however,  recollected  himself  sufficiently 
to  take  the  young  Italian's  offered  hand,  and  raise  it  to 
his  lips. 

"Well  done!"  said  Adela,  with  a  sweet  laugh;  "my 
cousin  is  practising  for  his  presentation  at  court." 

"  Say,  rather,  to  kneel  at  beauty's  feet,"  gaily  responded 
Miranda,  taking  her  friend's  hand,  and  giving  it  to  the  young 
man  to  kiss. 

Charles  Clement  took  that  white  and  trembling  hand  in 
his,  and,  stooping  gently,  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  fingers^ 
and  when  he  raised  his  eyes,  sparkling  and  joyoUS,  they 
were  fixed  on  the  Countess  to  thank  her  ;  but  Miranda  was 
grave  as  usual,  and,  without  a  word,  led  the  way  towards 
the  door. 

They  are  soon  mounted,  and  reaching  the  quays,  away  they 
dash  for  the  antique  PontNeuf,  passing  which,  and  the  Hotel 
do  Ville,  they  enter  the  busy  Rue  St.  Antoine.  In  a  few 
moments,  for  their  speed  is  rapid,  they  are  beneath  the 
sombre  shade  and  lofty  towers  of  the  Bastile,  which  frowned 
hideously  over  the  hotbed  of  insurrection  and  revolution. 
The  chief  workers  in  all  the  great  days  of  this  mighty  drama 
were  those  of  the  quarter  of  the  Bastile. 

"  Gloomy  spectre  of  despotism,"  said  Charles,  half-shud- 
derinff ;  "  who  knows  what  crimo  has  been  and  is  behind 
these  walls!" 

"  Politics  again,"  exclaimed  Adela,  holdmg  up  her  riding- 
whip. 

"  Pardon,"  answered  the  young  man,  intoxicated  at  her 
glance  of  innocent  affection. 

"  Tou  are  always  easily  forgiven,'*  half-whispered  his  cou- 
sin, and  then,  as  if  alarmed  at  those  fbw  words,  away  she 
galloped. 

"  Happy  pair,"  said  Miranda,  shaking  her  head ;  "  but  why 
reins  in  the  lover  ?" 

They  were  before  a  cabaret,  over  which,  in  large  letters, 
was  written,  La  7'our  du  Bastille, 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  M.  Brown,  accompanied  by  Toi*  [ 
ticolis,  had  just  disappeared  through  the  door- way. 

"  My  servant,  who  obtained  leave  of  absence  this  mom-' 
ing  to  visit  a  friend,  has  just  entered  yonder  ill-looking 
hole,"  he  said,  by  way  of  explanation  ;  "but  pardon,  fair 
cousin,  for  bringing  you  to  a  halt,  I  am  again  at  your  service ;" 
and  away,  once  more,  they  sped  towards  Vincennes, 


CHAPTER   VI. 
THE  CABARET  OF  THE  FAUBOURG  ST.  ANTOINE.       ' 

OccuFHRG  the  lower  part  of  a  house,  in  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg, St.  Antoine,  the  Tour  du  Bastile  presented  the  ordi- 
nary features  of  a  low  Paris  wine  shop.  Outside,  on  a  red 
washed  wall,  all  streaked  with  white,  which  ran  down  in 
smeary  lines  from  above,  were  displayed  blue  bottles,  beneath 
which  huge  figures  of  six  and  of  eight  showed  that  wine  was 
sold  at  the  moderate  rate  of  three  and  four  pence  English 
per  quart.  Divers  sausages,  of  a  dubious  brown,  explained 
that  there  was  also  more  solid  refreshment.  Ascending  three 
worn  and  rough  steps,  you  entered  a  room  about  a  dozen  feet 
square,  of  which  half  was  taken  up  by  the  counter,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  other  half  by  the  opening  of  the  oellar. 
There  was  no  bench  before  the  bar — the  landlord  having  no 
desire  that  his  cust^omers  should  sit  down,  m  t&ey  would  thus 
prevent  the  arrttal  of  fresh  thirsty  tisztorv.     The  drmkers 
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boing  a  popular  and  famous  cabaret,  T/rbere  wine  was  gene- 
rally good,  and  where  Monsieur  Ducrosne,  lieutenant  of 
police  of  the  good  city  of  Paris,  permitted  the  engagement 
of  workmen  by  their  masters.  For  those  who  ventured  en  the 
luxury  of  a  whole  bottle,  or  who  desired  to  eat  with  their 
wine,  there  was  an  inner  room,  a  kind  of  tap,  which  owned 
two  long  tables,  four  wooden  benches,  a  couple  of  dirty  table- 
cloths, a  pair  of  oil-lamps,  a  number  of  greasy  candlesticks, 
and  was  waited  on  by  a  lad  as  dirty  and  repelling  as  the 
furniture. 

At  the  very  end  of  one  of  the  tables,  occupying  each  one 
Bide,  sat  two  men.  who  remained  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  were  evidently  slightly  superior  in  their  social 
position. 

The  one  was  a  stout,  burly,  well-fed  i)ersonngc,  who  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  with  his  own  ruddy 
whiskers,  and  somewhat  scanty  hair,  which  he  continually 
amoothed  over  the  bald  portion  of  his  head,  as  if  ho  thought 
these  stray  locks  sufficed  to  conceal  his  real  nudity.  His 
costume  was  that  of  a  tradesman. 

His  companion,  who  sat  opposite,  was  a  little  more  than 
five  feet  in  height,  but  strongly  built,  and  neither  stout  nor 
thin ;  his  shoulders  were  broad,  his  waist  slight,  whilo  his 
legs  were  in  some  degree  bowed.  His  strong  arms  were 
crossed  upon  tho  table.  A  thick  short  neck  supported  a  head 
of  vast  ugliness,  not,  however,  without  features  which,  sepa- 
rate, were  striking,  and  even  handsome.  His  face  was  large 
and  bony,  with  a  nose  aquiline  and  flat — the  lower  part  ex- 
tremely prominent ;  his  mouth  was  small,  with  thick  lips, 
whioh  were  kept  in  continual  motion  by  a  nervous  contrac- 
tion ;  a  lofty  forehead,  eyes  half  grey,  half  yellow,  lively, 
piercing,  and  naturally  gentle ;  an  assumed  bold  mien,  scarce 
eyebrows,  a  sallow  complexion,  with  black  beard,  and  brown 
neglected  hair,  completed  the  aspect  of  this  man,  whoso  shabby 
loose  coat,  dirty  breeches,  grey  stockings,  old  hat,  shoes 
without  buckles — one  fastened  by  string,  the  other  not  at  all — 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  dealer  in  stolen  goods,  looking  out  for 

custom. 

At  some  distance  was  a  t<ill  man,  in  more  decent  garb, 
about  the  middle  height.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
his  appearance,  save  a  strange  resemblance  which  he  bore  to 
a  tiger  who  had  had  tho  small-pox — (to  uso  the  energetic 
expression  of  Mirabeau). 

This  was  tljf  Abb6  Roy. 

Around  were  working  men,  drinking,  smoking,  and  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  tho  day,  principally  the  misery  endured 
by  the  working-classes  from  scarce  and  dear  food — the  poor 
man's  first  scourge. 

Among  them  were  men  whose  sinister  and  lowering  counte- 
nances were  in  strange  contrast  with  the  generally  honest 
and  open  expression  which  sat  on  those  of  tho  artizans,  and 
which  would  always  sit  there,  were  this,  the  most  important 
section  of  society,  cared  for  as  it  should.  These  men,  too, 
wore,  without  and  within,  drinkmg  hardly,  muttering  low,  in 
a  strange  argot  of  their  own,  casting,  from  habit,  suspicious 
gUnces  behind,  and  then  Laughing  loudly,  and  clinking  their 
glasses  together  in  humble  imitation  of  the  higher  debauchees 
of  the  past  reign. 

These  men  were  thieves  and  robbers— vagabonds—some 
of  the  rich  materials  used  by  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  to 
throw  discredit  on  its  progress.  Warned  by  a  hint  from 
above  that  there  was  riot  and  plunder  in  the  wind,  they  had 
harried  to  the  cabaret  of  the  Tour  d^  BastiUt  ready  for  any 
Mt  of  iM»069  or  m«4Q0M<    They  wero^wply  mippUed  with 


wine,  which  they  freely  shared  with  the  working-men  around 
them,  until  these  began  to  be  merry  and  excited.  As  fast 
as  their  bottles  were  empty,  they  were  refilled  at  the  bar,  an 
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Ul-looking  follow  who  leaned  carelessly  upon  the  counter 
paying  for  all.  Strango  as  this  was,  the  laiyllord  asked  no 
questions.     The  man  was  an  officer  of  police. 

M.  Brown  and  Jean  Torticolis  sat  apart,  as  if  they  had  no 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  tho  company.  Near  them  was 
M.  Duchesne,  whom  the  crick-neck  had  readily  enlistod  in  his 
enterprise. 

The  conversation  was  loud  and  confused,  but  the  ngly  man 
and  his  ruddy  companion  spoke  without  interruption. 

"Ah,  ah!"  said  the  ruddy  man,  rubbing  his  hands,  "I 
think,  Doctor,  your  walk  has  done  you  good  ;  you  do  credit 
to  your  bottle  and  to  this  matelotte." 

*'  I  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,"  replied  the  ugly  man,  in 
a  slightly  foreign  accent — '*  nothing  more." 

"  But  you  do  not  regret  your  long  stroll  in  the  wood, 
A'bm  d'un  carporal,  but  we  crossed  the  forest  rudely  f"  and 
the  sturdy  fellow  stretched  his  legs,  as  if  ready  for  another 
start. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  other,  folding  his  arms,  and  re- 
flecting, lie  continued,  after  a  pause,  paraphrasing  his  own 
published  expression.  "  At  tho  sight  of  a  beautiful  country, 
which  the  sun  shadows  with  the  enamel  of  its  changing  rays, 
I  feel  a  secret  delight  I  rarely  otherwise  experience.  The 
verdure  of  the  field,  the  gentle  perfume  of  flowers,  the  har- 
monious song  of  birds,  and  the  fresh  breath  of  the  zephyrs, 
insensibly  movo  the  heart  to  gaiety.  A  soft  sensation  of 
peace  glides  to  tho  soul ;  there  comes  upon  you  a  species  of 
enchantment,  which  few  can  resist.  But  as  much  a  lovely 
»pot  inspires  me  with  joy,  does  a  sombre  desert  shed  me- 
lancholy upon  my  whole  being.  Arid  plains,  without  turf  or 
flowers,  dead  trees,  dark  foliage,  enormous  masses  of  rocks 
blackened  by  time,  the  noise  of  torrents  roaring  down  the 
mountain-slope,  mingled  with  the  cawing  of  crows  and  the 
lugubrious  cry  of  the  eagle,  fill  mo  with  sadness." 

''Jean,"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
"I  do  believe  you ai-e  preaching." 

"I,"  snarled  the  other,  with  a  strange  smile,  "  it*s  not  my 
trade  ;  I  leave  it  to  yonder  blackcrows,"  and  he  pointed  to 
tho  abbe. 

*•  You  are  a  philosopher,'*  continued  the  other. 

**  I  am  a  poor  lover  of  my  kind,"  replied  the  Doctor; 
"  that  is  to  say,  of  the  humble,  tho  poor,  the  wretched,"  he 
added,  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  rage;  "  as  for  the 
rest,  I  hato  them.  Aristocrats,  merchants,  tradesmen,  monoy- 
doalers,  go-betweens  between  darae  Nature  and  the  poor 
man,  dealing  out,  for  every  hour  of  blessed  light  dcvotod  to 
slavery  and  drudgery,  a  hnrd  morsel  of  bread  and  a  h.indful 
of  straw — ^giving  with  one  hand,  taking  back  with  the 
other." 

And  this  apostle  of  communism,  though  that  sapient  science 
luid  then  neither  habitation  nor  name,  ground  his  teeth  with 
intense  fury. 

"But,"  said  the  other,  doubtingly,  "there  must  be 
butchers,  and  bakers,  and  shoemakers,  and  capitalists  to 
employ  labour." 

"Must  there?"  cried  the  other;  "and  booksollers  to 
crush  the  free  flight  of  genius  within  its  bargaining  soul.  No, 
the  world  is  my  temple,  and  I  would  scourge  out  of  it  those 
who  make  profit  of  the  subsistence  and  hibour  of  others.*' 

The  whole  room  was  listening,  though  tho  little  Doctor  was 
not  awaro  of  it.    Tho  AbbO  Roy  and  M.  Bro^m  oxcban^d  a 
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glanoe,  which  was  maiually  congratulAtive.     Unconsoiously 
tbo  stranger  was  serving  their  cause. 

•*  But  how  would  you  hare  these  men  make  a  living  V ' 
suggested  the  bourgeois. 

**  Let  them  work,"  thundered  the  irate  small  man,  who 
was  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  vehemence,  and  moving 
on  the  bench  with  strange  contortions.  •*  I  would  have  every 
man  who  works  liot  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  use- 
less vermin.  Wo  were  all  born  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows,  and  sang-dieu!  the  tiert  etat  will  do  little  good  if  they 
do  not  bring  us  to  that." 

**  But  civilization  ?"  cried  the  other,  who  was  a  rudely 
read  man,  and  not  yet  quite  inoculated  by  his  companion's 
wild  and  mad  theories,  more  absurd  under  a  democratic  form 
of  government  than  any  other. 

"A  sounding  word,"  replied  his  friend,  * '  never  yet  applied, 
but  which  is  all  for  the  advantage  of  one  class." 

•*  And  great  towns — Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles  ?" 

'•  Vast  iniquities,  where  crime  and  vice  are  festering  for 
the  good  of  the  few.'* 

•*  And  property?"  continued  the  other,  alarmed. 

"  Robbery.  No  man  has  a  right  to  more  than  he  can  use 
for  himself.     Equally  divided,  all  would  have  some." 

"  Tonnere !"  cried  Duchesne,  **  but  the  bourgeob  speaks 
like  a  man.     Long  live  the  bourgeois !" 

"liOng  live  the  bourgeois,"  cried  the  working-men. 

"Be  patient !"  said  tho  little  man,  rising,  and  now  fully 
excited,  *<the  time  of  the  people  is  coming,  fou  shall  s^e, 
citizens,  the  hour  when  labour  shall  have  its  due,  when  the 
arms  of  the  poor  shall  not  bo  tired  for  nothmg.  But  there 
must  be  rough  work  before  then." 

** Peste'*  whispered  Brown,  "this  man  is  dangerous.  I 
must  mark  him." 

"Eh?"  put  in  the  Abb6  Roy,  in  an  insinuating  tone; 
"  tho  artizan  is  daily  more  and  mora  oppressed,  broad  is  hourly 
scarcer,  work  is  not  plentiful,  and  wages  fall."    • 

"Whose  fault?"  said  the  little  man,  bluntly. 

"I  scarcely  know,"  hesitated  tho  priest. 

"  Of  the  thousand  idlers,  mirliflors  a  la  violelle,  who  live 
but  to  tread  on  their  scarlet  heels,  to  advertise  their  tailors' 
goods,  and  watch  for  wrinkles  on  their  crapulous  skins  ;  who 
consume  the  hard  earnings  of  their  miserable  serfs ;  of  pestilent 
lawyers,  devouring  the  substance  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan ;  of  myriads  of  fat  and  lazy  monks,  stewing  their  huge 
csircasses  in  dishonourable  sloth  and  good  living,  true  sac- 
'a-«2(nu;ofhundredsof  abbes,  bishops,  Malta-knights,  spend- 
ing their  revenues  and  health  in  the  dens  of  tho  Palais  Royal ; 
of  heaps  of  forestallers  and  regrators,  Foulons  and  Bertrands, 
who  buy  up  the  abundance  of  the  earth  and  stow  it  away, 
that  when  scarcity  comes  they  may  drag  the  last  denier,  the 
last  Uard  and  daubU,  from  the  entrails  of  the  starving. 
Whose  &olt  ?  "  he  half  screamed,  "  we  shall  soon  see." 

The  crowd,  which  never  before  had  heard  such  words,  and 
who  now  listened  to  them,  yelled  forth  with  a  shrill  and 
shrieking  accent,  flaming  eyes,  mouth  foaming  and  distorted, 
hearkened  breathlessly.  Each  man  held  in  his  respiration,  as 
if  fearfal  of  losing  a  syllable  of  the  rude  demagogue's 
haraague — ^he  who  just  now  had  spoken  so  softly  of  nature ; 
and  then,  when  he  paused  for  breath,  there  followed  a  roar  of 
applause,  the  orator's  first  oration — ^he  as  yet  so  despised, 
that  all  men  slighted  and  shunned  him. 

"  I  hear,"  said  one,  duly  tutored,  when  the  noise  for  a  mo- 
ment ceased,  "that  there  is  question  of  lowering  wages." 

'^Shame !"  ciied  the  mob,  now  well  plied  with  drink,  and 


still  more  intoxicated  at  tho  sound  of  their  own  griefs,  savagely 
poured  forth  from  sympathetic  lips. 

"We  will  resist,"  cried  another. 

"  We  will  burn  and  destroy,"  said  a  third. 

"  But  where  heard  you  this  ?"  inquired  one  more  cautious 
or  less  vinous. 

"From  a  workman  of  Rcveillen,  the  coloured  paper 
maker,  who  will  set  the  example,"  replied  the  other — a  can- 
ing rogue,  who  received  his  hints  from  the  abb6,  himself 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  tirade  of  the  dirty  Doctor. 

"  Impossible,"  cried  one. 

"The  best  master  in  Paris." 

"  A  workman  once  like  ourselves." 

"  But  the  more  upstart,  perhaps,"  muttered  the  Doctor, 
wiping  his  forehead  with  a  hideous  doth,  which  he  drew  from 
his  pocket. 

"  True,"  said  another. 

"  He  is  going  to  reduce  his  day  wages  to  fifteen  sous,' ' 
continued  the  prompter. 

"  Starvation,"  cried  the  workmen. 

**A  bos  Reveillen  !"  thundered  the  mob. 

"  Death  to  RevetUen,"  shouted  the  others. 

"  Come,"  said  Duchesne,  leaping  up,  "to  the  atelier,** 

"  Come,"  repeated  Tortioolis,  following  his  example. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  exc|aimed  the  Doctor,  in  his 
shrillest  tone,  and  leaping  upon  his  bench. 

"To  punish  Reveillen,  tho  blood-screw,  the  leech,  who 
grinds  men  down  to  fifteen  sous." 

"  Fools  !"  cried  the  Doctor,  frantically,  "  you  will  be  shot 
like  wolves,  skewered  like  frogs  ;  the  sword  and  the  bayonet 
will  slay  you.     What  can  ye  do  against  soldiers  ?" 

"  Eat  them,  a  la  eroque  an  sel,**  replied  one,  amid  roars 
of  applause,  mingled  with  laughter.  The  mob  was  delighted 
at  tho  notion  of  devouring  soldiers,  flavoured  with  salt. 

The  Doctor  sank  down  upon  his  bench,  a  strange  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  There  was  fear,  fear  for  himself— he  had 
roused  their  passions ;  fear  for  the  people — the  odds  were 
against  them  ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  indefinable  joy  and 
hope  in  his  smile,  for  ho  saw  how  the  mob  could  be  roused, 
and  on  that  spot  the  man  took  measure  of  his  materials. 
Still  determined  to  prevent,  if  possiblo,  the  outrage  which 
they  were  about  to  perpetrate,  and  of  which  he  saw  the 
danger,  for  the  infant  States-General,  giving  excuse,  as  it 
would,  for  military  rigour,  he  again  rose,  but  the  room  was 
almost  empty.  There  remained  but  the  Abb^  Roy  and  M. 
Brown,  the  secret,  but  unsuspected,  authors  of  the  tumult. 

The  man,  however,  rushed  forth  to  the  step  of  the  door, 
in  front  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  men  were  congre- 
gated, yelling,  bawling,  explaining  to  those  without  the  sup- 
posed infamy  of  Reveillen,  and  recruiting  new  arms  every 
minute.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  quarter  of  labour,  of 
industry,  of  poverty,  of  dirt,  of  ignorance,  of  crime,  was 
becoming  excited,  the  sullen  roar  of  the  tempest  had 
attracted  new  faces  firom  far  and  wide.  There  were  painters 
and  blacksmiths,  coachmakers  and  shoemakers,  wheelwrights 
and  coopers,  stone-masons  and  builders,  and  then  fish-wives, 
rag-pickers,  bone-grubbers,  thieves,  vagabonds,  idlers,  the 
(/amine,  who  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  neither 
thieving  nor  working,  but  always  living — and  all  this  mass,  as 
it  swelled  in  numbers,  fermented  and  increased  in  wrath. 

It  was  night.  Darkness  had  Allien  insensibly  on  the  £ioe 
of  the  great  city,  and  the  church-clocks  boomed  in  the  night- 
air  tho  hour  of  eighty  Several  had  improvised  torches,  while 
others  had  armed  themselves  with  sticks ;  some  few  had  old 
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swords  smd  guns,  relics  of  the  days  of  the  ^ronde,  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son.  In  a  short  time  the  crowd  had 
gained  enormoas  accessions ;  it  numbered  mote  than  a 
thousand,  some  coming  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  while 
at  the  heels  of  the  men  came  yelping,  crying,  bawling,  many 
dogs,  and  more  children. 

"Down  with  the  aecapareun  !*'  cried  some. 

**  Down  with  the  patrons  !* '  repeated  another. 

"  |}read  at  two  sous  !"  shrieked  the  women. 

**  Down  with  the  masters  !' ' 

**  And  the  changenrs!" 

**Jba8  Reyeillen!" 

"  A  has  the  famine  mongers  V* 

"Death  to  those  who  lower  wages  !*' 

"  Les  brigands!  let  gueux!** 

"  Down  with  the  bakers  !" 

•*  Down  with  the  butchers  I'* 

**  And  the  grocers  !" 

**  And  the  meal-men  !*' 

"And  the  bankers!" 

"  And  the  farmers-general !" 

"  Down  with  the  aristocrats  ! "  shrieked  (he  shrill  voice  of 
Jean  Torticolls. 

The  piob  paused,  as  if  astounded  at  this  last  apostrophe. 
Brown  looked  inqi^iringly  at  the  abb6,  who  shook  his  head  ; 
the  Doctor's  eyes  glistened,  and  though  still  tryipg  to  gain  a 
hearing,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction.  He  began  to  think  there  was  stuff  in  the 
hadaudt ! 

*' A  bas  leg  aristocrates  !"  shouted  the  mob,  carried 
away  by  their  impulse,  even  to  this  pitch  of  audacity. 

"  A  has  the  priests  I "  continued  TorticoUs. 

This  ^ime  the  Doctor  smiled  a  grim  smile,  but  shook  his 
head  next  minute  with  supreme  contempt,  for  the  cry  was 
feebly  re-echoed.     The  Parisians  were  not  yet  so  far  ad- 

Tance4. 

The  Abb6  I^oy  bounded  on  his  chair,  and  looked  uneasily 
at  the  spy. 

"  These  gaillards  have  studied  Voltaire,''  said  the  police- 
man* with  a  sneer. 

"  Death  to  all  spies — down  with  the  police  !" 

'*  And  Eousseau !"  added  the  priest,  maliciously. 

"  Ca  iva.'"  muttered  the  Doctor;  "but  this  is  folly. 
These  good  people  will  be  sliced  to  pieces  by  the  Royal 
AUemands,  the^  Crasates,  by  my  countrymen  the  Swiss. 
Peiqile  Francois !''  be  began,  magniloquently,  addressing 
them  from  the  steps  of  the  door. 

Apparently  the  Peuple  Francais,  from  want  of  practice, 
knew  not  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  for  they  paid  no 
attention  to  tlie  orator. 

"  Mardi !  *'  suddenly  thundered  Duchesne. 

"  March  !'*  repeated  the  mob,  and  the  whole  assembly 
moved  towards  the  further  end  of  the  street,  where  was 
situated  the  vast  factory  which  Beveillen  had  erected  by  his 
industry,  and  which  supported  more  than  a  hundred  families 
in  oomfbrt — as  this  man,  himself  of  the  people,  in  truth  was 
popular ;  for  in  hard  times,  content  to  be  able  to  work  with- 
out loss,  he  kept  his  manufactory  going,  when  his  receipts 
scantely  eoyered  his  expenditure.  Many  of  his  artizans  were 
amongst  the  mob,  but  ignorant  and  maddened  by  drink,  they 
believed  t)ie  insidious  statements  of  their  ruffian  associates. 
The  mob  is,  when  utterly  uninstructed,  the  prey  of  knave 
and  fool ;  little  pity  for  those  who  suffer,  for  they  have  left 
ihf  la  sninstruct^d. 


"  It  works,"  said  the  abb6;  "  Eeveillep  will  havo  a  rough 
reveil.** 

"He  is  not  at  home,"  replied  the  spy,  without  noticing 
the  other's  hideous  pun,  "  he  attends  a  meeting  of  tlie  elec- 
tors of  Paris." 

"He  will  escape,"  growled  Roy,  furiously, 

"  He  will  be  ruined,"  replied  Brown,  coldly. 

"Ah!  'tis  better,  perhaps,  he  lives ;  he  yr'Hl  feel  his  fall,*' 
muttered  the  priest ;  "but  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  has 
been  warned," 

The  police  agent  smiled  almost  imperceptibly,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Roy,  suddenly  rising,  and  then,, 
crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  he  walked  out  of  ^e 
cabaret. 

The  Doctpr  and  his  companion  iilso,  having  pjiid  their 
score,  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  police  spy,  rising,  and 
addressing  the  little  man  politely,  "may  I  request  the  hon- 
our of  knowing  one  who  has  so  nakedly  showed  the  evils 
under  which  we  suffer?  All  good  patriots  should  work 
together." 

"  My  name  is  Jean  Paul  Marat,"  replied  the  other,  dryly, 
and  without  raising  his  eyes.  He  was  sunk  in  contemplation 
of  the  coming  storm. 

"  He  lives  with  me,  Monsieur  Browp,"  sf^id  his  oom- 
panion,  with  an  expression  of  profound  contempt.  "  ha- 
gendre,  the  butcher,  is  not  unknown  to  the  police." 

And  the  two  men  walked  out,  M&rat  so  absorbed  as  not 
to  have  heard  the  parting  words  of  his  friend. 

**  Damnees  chiens  (Varistoci'aUs!'^  growled  the  policy 
spy — for  he,  too,  was  a  revolutionist — "  I  think  your  time  is 


come. 


ti 


And  M.  Brown  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  the  most 
intense  satisfaction,  which  operatioii  performed,  he  buttoned 
up  his  coat,  and  went  out  to  sec  the  doings  of  the  mob. 

It  was,  indeed,  Marat,  that  Mareshal  de  logis  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Soul,  as  Voltaire,  in  derision  of  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  its  immortality,  called  him,  who, 
with  Hebert,  Rosnio,  Clootz,  and  others,  disgraced  the 
revolution  from  very  different  motives.  Marat  boiled  with 
hatred — he  truly  wrote  with  blood  and  bile — ^he  had  been 
despised,  slighted — ^he,  the  really  able  literary  man  ^ 
philosopher,  who  wrote  tilings  not  unworthy  of  preservation, 
and  his  soul  turned  to  hell.  All  above  hiip  were  his  abhor- 
rence, and  he  now  saw  the  l^ope  of  paying  back  bis  suffer- 
ings. Such  men  ai*e  Qever  wanting  in  revolutions;  these 
are  ever — every  reader  will  instinctively  point  ont  living 
examples  amid  brawling  and  tempestive  politicians— awaiting 
the  rising  of  the  people  in  a  good  and  ^aored  oai^se ;  these 
hounds  of  anarchy,  to  yeU  them  on  to  their  destruotioo. 
More  noisy  tlian  the  sincere  friends  of  freedom,  tjiejr  are  the 
easier  heard. 


CUAF.  VII. 


THB     XMSVTB. 


The  factory  of  Reveillen  was  situated  about  tbe  centre  of 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  Traversiere.  It  was  a  large  sombre  building,  extend- 
ing some  distance  along  the  two  streets.  The  basement 
story  had  no  windows  on  the  outside,  but  there  was  a  vast 
porle  cochere,  to  adqait  t^  carts  fuid  borse  used  in  the 
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trade.  Tha  woriuhops  were  aloBg  the  first  floor,  the  lower 
being  appropriated  to  store-rooms,  offices,  and  the  residence 
of  ReveiUen,  receiTmg  light  from  the  oourt  and  a  large 
garden.  At>OTe  the  workshops  were  drying-rooms ;  below 
the  ground  story,  oellars  containing  wine,  vitriol,  turpentine, 
oils,  colours,  &o. 

About  half-past  eight,  on  the  erening  in  question,  the 
&otoi7  was  perfectly  silent.  The  door  had  been  closed 
since  six,  and  the  neighbours  had  eyen  noticed  that  the 
passage  had  been  previously  barricaded.  Not  a  light  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  house  after  the  departure  of  Boveillen, 
who  had  gone  to  attend  a  meeting  of  electors,  at  the  arch- 
bishoprio  of  Paris.  It  was  true,  that  in  the  day  he  had 
received  anonymous  warning  that  there  would  be  riot  and 
noise  in  Paris,  and  that  ill-intentioned  persons  might  attack 
his  fiujtoty.  I*ayiBg  little  attention  to  the  warning,  ho  had 
still  acted  with  precaution. 

In  the  house  remained  a  lad,  his  only  servant,  one  Antony 
Brisemiehe,  so  called  from  having,  at  an  innocent  and  inter- 
esting age,  being  picked  up  in  the  street  of  that  name.  To 
tills  boy  Reveilleo  had  given  strict  instructions  to  be  on  the 
vratch,  and,  in  case  of  serious  alarm*  to  ascend  the  garden- 
wall  by  means  of  a  ladder,  and  thus  communicate  with  him. 
This  hopeful  youth,  a  Utorough-bred  Paris  gamin,  though 
honest  and  attached  to  his  master,  promised  strict  obedienoe, 
with  the  full  intention  of  first  consultipg  his  own  pleasure 
and  convenienoe.  « 

He  had,  to  pMs  the  time,  ascended  to  tha  summit  of  the 
house,  and,  perching  himself  at  his  own  garret-window, 
looked  out  upon  the  town,  or  rather  on  the  mass  of  tiles  and 
chimney-pots  which  lay  below  and  about  him.  The  prospect 
was  not  enlivmiiog,  particulariy  as  the  night  was  dark  ;  but 
the  gamin  had  a  pocket-full  of  peas,  which  he  amused 
himself  by  shooting  through  a  blow-pipe  upon  the  worthy 
populair^  of  the  looalify,  who  were  ttrolting  by,  or  were 
stationed  at  th^ir  doo»  ia  refreshing  gossip.  He  had 
enjoyed  this  satisfaction  for  about  half  an  hour,  when 
saddenly,  instead  of  the  usual  stray  passengers  which  came 
along  at  eventide,  he  heard  a  strange  rumour  of  voices  com- 
ing sp  the  street,  and,  te&pted  by  curiosity,  he  crept  out 
upon  the  roof  and  looked  down. 

About  a  oouple  of  hundred  feet  distant,  ha  saw  first  a 
glare  of  lights  much  smoke  and  blase  ;  he  heard  cries,  but 
distinguished  not  their  import ;  then  he  made  out  men  with 
sticks,  and  poles,  and  cutlasses,  and  guns,  and  women  wav- 
ing nuoepan-faaadl^s*  and  all  by  tbo  light  of  hundreds  of 
torches,  which  were  madly  waved  like  banners  in  the  wind. 

The  boy  looked  again,  this  time  enviously,  for  the  vaga- 
bond was  strong  in  him,  and  he  snuffed  the  tumult  like  a 
young  war-hoss«  ready  ibr  the  charge.  There  was  a  sea  of 
heads,  of  bugi^  faces ;  but  what  strangely  struck  the  lad 
was,  that  he  saw  myriads  of  ejea,  wh^ere  he  saw  nothing  else, 
sparkling  in  the  torch -light  There  was  waving  hair,  arms 
tossed  on  big|i,  caps  upon  poles,  and  »  loaf,  stuck  upon  a 
pike,  carried  for  »  banner.  A  riot  would  be  iAcpmpIete 
which  touched  no^  the  stoipach. 

Brisemiehe,  however,  listened,  for  his  ears  were  assailed 
with  strange  sounds,  all  mixed,  and  nuogledi  »nd  yelled 
forth  without  connexion  or  order. 

''  Down  with  the  bakers!" 

**  Bown  with  the  butchers!' ' 

**  Down  wJAh  the  coriirdoalers!" 

"  Death  to  the  qccapwwT$r' 

"DjathtoFouloii!" 


"  McTt  au»  ariitocratea!** 

"Heu?"  muttered  the  ^am{»,  kicking  his  heels  against 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  ''  this  is  new ;  it  becomes  amusing." 

Again  he  looked,  and  the  crowd,  now  close  to  the  Hue 
Traversiere,  appeared  more  formidable  than  in  the  first 
instance. 

Torticolis  and  Duchesne  were  at  the  head — the  former  som- 
bre and  quiet,  his  hate  of  the  rich,  the  titled,  speaking  oq  his 
face ;  the  latter  stupidly  intent  on  mischief.  Then  came  tho 
hired  ruffians,  tho  night-birds,  who  had  filled  the  cabareti 
with  whom  were  mixed  women  of  a  degraded  class,  in  dirty 
finery,  drawn  there  by  the  love  of  excitement.  In  Paris, 
wherever  there  is  a  mob,  there  are  its  Boadiccas.  In  fights, 
in  street-battles,  in  pillage,  in  slaughter,  there  are  women-^ 
women  exciting  the  combatants,  assisting  the  wounded,  re- 
moving the  slain.  When  tt^ey  do  not  coqimence  an  emeute, 
they  have  their  part. 

Behind  were  the  masses,  the  artizans,  the  labourcr9 ;  and 
never  more  ignorant  and  soul-darkened  materials  wen) 
brought  to  light,  the  children  of  long  ages  of  despotism,  which 
had  stained  and  murdered,  and  slain  and  hanged,  and  draw|i 
and  quartered,  and  burnt,  and  scarred,  and  insulted,  and 
defiiced,  and  ground,  but  never  taught.  To  make  the  rulers 
of  the  land  discover  that  the  mob  have  souls,  and  th^t  educa- 
tion is  their  due,  was  alone  worth  a  revolntion. 

One  knowledge  they  had — they  knew  that  they  had 
endured  much  misery,  much  distress,  much  suffering ;  bread 
and  fuel  had  been  dear,  and  there  were  those  who  said  it  was 
the  fiiult  of  other  men  like  themselves,  And  who  sat  in  high 
pLiccs  rejoicing,  while  they  munched  a  morselled  portion  of 
a  black  loaf. 

"  Revenge  !"  cried  the  mob,  fu  tl^is  thought  came  upper- 
most. 

**  "Dpnih.  to  those  who  starve  our  little  ones/'  shrieked  the 
women. 

** lieu!**  said  Brisemicho,  piteously,  "that's  but  just.'! 
"  Halt ! ''  thundered  one  qr  two  of  the  foremost,  who 
wished  to  be  methodical  in  their  operations. 

' '  There's  a  fellow  cries  halt,"  muttered  Brisemiehe — ' '  he  ! 
determined  I  shall  have  my  share.     Much  obliged." 

' '  Mort  d  Bcveillen  !**  growled  the  crowd  behind,  pressing 
on  tumultuously. 

*'  What  do  the  brigands  say  ?"  e^^ohumed  Antony,  mechani- 
cally regiHuing  his  window. 

"Death  to  him  and  his  gang,"  said  a  voice  in  the  rear^ 
calm  and  unexoited ;  "  spare  not  on^.  Kill  that  little  devil^ 
Brisemiehe !" 

**  Tieu  !  "  cried  the  gamin,  with  a  loos:  of  more  wonder 
than  alarm,  ' '  there's  the  Abb6  Boy  telling  them  to  settle  my 
account.  What's  that  for  ?  Because  I  caught  him  kissing 
Louise,  I  suppose,  the  scelerat.     But  they  are  knocking." 

The  lad  looked  out  again,  down  upon  that  boiling  ocean  of 
faces,  half  dizzy  and  stunned,  by  the  glare,  the  light,  the  noise, 
the  yells,  the  cries,  the  smoke  and  stench  of  torches  which 
thickened  the  atmosphere.  A  band  of  men,  headed  by 
Duchesne  and  Torticolis,  luui  surrounded  the  gate,  and  wore 
thundering  for  admittance. 

**  Come  out,  EeveiUeu  I  come  out!"  they  cried. 
**  Hoh !  ho  there  ! "  said  Brisemiehe,  from  above. 
There  was  an  instant  of  silence ;  the  besiegers  understood 
that  a  parley  had  been  sounded. 

"  Where  is  maitre  lieyeiUeu  ?"  inquired  Dacbissne,  moving 
back  and  looking  up  towards  the  garret. 
"  Goae^"  replied  the  gaprisoB,  l^oooioaiJy. 
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"Where  V*  continued  Duchesne,  the  silence  still  continu- 
ing. 

**  Why  wish  you  to  know  V*  said  Brisemicho,  In  a  sneer- 
ing tone. 

**  Antoine,"  cried  a  number  of  workmen,  angrily,  "you 
had  better  answer. " 

'    "  Ecu  ! "   answered  the  gamin,  in  the  most  proToking 
manner, 

"  Antoine  Brisemiche,  for  such  we  understand  your  name 
to  bo,"  said  Duchesne,  pompously,  "  you  are  summoned  to 
surrender." 

"  To  whom  ?"  inquired  the  imperturbable  gamin. 

"  I  think  the  fellow  argues  with  us,"  continued  Duchesne, 
turning  to  those  behind. 

"  Enough  of  parley,  in  with  the  door,  break  it  open,  down 
with  RcTeillcn ;  death  to  Brisemiche,"  cried  the  crowd. 

"They  are  in  earnest,"  muttered  the  lad,  "and  I  must 
think  of  escaping  ere  they  enter.  A  troop  of  horse  will  soon 
disperse  them,  but  first  let  me  say  adieu  to  the  abb6." 

Antony  had  armed  himself,  as  he  spoke,  with  a  piece  of 
brick,  big  enough  to  have  killed  a  man  from  that  height,  and 
this  in  his  hand,  he  once  more  peered  out.  He  glanced  not 
at  the  mob,  but  behind  them,  where,  secure  beneath  a  door- 
way, stood  the  malignant  abb6  gloating  over  his  work.  Quick 
as  thought  the  reckless  gamin  aimed  his  missile,  whfeh  came 
heavily  on  the  priest's  shoulder,  as  his  arm  was  raised  in  the 
act  of  encouraging  the  rioters. 

"  Malediction  !"  yelled  the  abb6,  whose  arm  was  nearly 
dislocated,  while  a  crowd  collected  round  him,  attracted  by 
his  shriek  and  the  sound  of  the  falling  brick. 

"  Who  threw  it  ?  "  said  the  mob. 

"  Brisemiche,"  replied  Roy,  tottering,  and  speaking  at 
random. 

"  Shoot  the  little  devil,"  cried  some,  while  others  pointed 
their  guns  upward;  but  the  boy  had  disappeared,  and  the 
inside  of  the  house  was  again  silent. 

"  This  door  has  something  behind  it,"  said  Duchesne, 
atler  a  few  vain  triaU  at  bursting  it  open.  "  The  enemy 
were  prepared." 

"  Bum  it,"  replied  Torticolis. 

"Bum  it,''  answered  the  mob,  thieves  and  workmen  both, 
for  all  were  now  wild  with  excitement. 

Away  fiew  some  ready  hands  to  where  a  wood>dcaler  kept 
a  supply  of  faggots  for  general  consumption,  and,  without 
awaiting  even  to  explain  their  errand,  piled,  e.ich  man,  two 
or  three  upon  their  shoulders,  and  ranning  back,  threw  them 
down  before  the  |^ob,  who  cheered  vociferously.  To  heap 
them  against  the  door  to  fire  them  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  then  the  crowd,  each  instant  greater  in  num- 
bers, pressed  back  from  the  blaze,  cmshing  in  its  impetuosity 
those  behind. 

"  A  famous  fire,"  said  Torticolis. 

"  It  wants  a  roast,*'  replied  Duchesne,  with  a  horrible 
grin. 

"  Here,  a  reveille  matin,'*  cried  one. 

"  It's  a  great  waste  of  wood,"  muttered  a  woman,  think- 
ing of  her  empty  grate  at  home. 

"  Bah !"  said  another,  "  'twill  lower  the  price." 

"  Let  us  dance  !"  shrieked  the  women  in  gaudy  finery, 
who  had  been  drinking  brandy  with  the  ruffians  let  loose  by 
the  police. 

"  After  supper,"  replied  the  robbers. 

Meanwhile,  the  door  was  cracking  under  the  blaze,  the 
fire  rose  hij^er  and  higher,  the  mob  yelled,  some  approached 


to  warm  themselves,  while  others  looked  rOund  nt  'the  wild 
faces  which  stood  out  in  that  unearthly  light,  and  shuddered. 
Torticolis  gazed  on  in  silence ;  Duohesoe  laughed  with 
delight.  ^ 

"The  door  will  give  way  now,"  oriod  some,  as  the  fire 
sunk  low  and  but  ashe^  remained. 

"  'JVy,"  thundered  Duchesne,  retreating. 

"Here  goes,"  said  a  blacksmith,  rushing  forward  aad 
dealing  a  blow  against  the  door  with  a  bar  of  iron. 

The  planks,  hot  and  carbonised,  flew  in  shivers.  The 
mob,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  rushed  headlong  against  it, 
treading  out  the  fire  with  their  wooden  shoes ;  and  in  another 
moment,  after  breaking  down  the  bars  and  poles  which  sup- 
ported the  door  inside,  the  whole  of  the  infuriated  gang 
rashed  in.  Loud  and  fixrious  shrieks  ensued,  as  dozens  were 
almost  squeezed  to  death ;  but  some  entering  the  dwelling, 
others  the  cellars,  others  the  court,  others  the  garden,  while 
still  more  rushed  upwards — ^there  was  soon  spaoe-^untU  soon 
the  factory  swallowed  within  it  the  whole  of  the  vast  mob. 
Those  who  struck  for  the  dwelling  were  principally  thieves, 
who  ransacked  and  destroyed  every  article  of  fumitux«,  in 
their  furious  hunt  for  money;  the  rest^  actuated  by  less 
sordid,  though  not  less  destructive  tendeooies,  rushed  upon 
everything — machinery,  tools,  stock — and  reduced  the  whole 
to  rags  and  sticks.  Through  every  room,  through  the 
workshops,  in  the  garden,  hunting  every  hole  and  ooraer, 
went* the  mob,  yelling  for  Reveillen.  But  not  a  living 
creatine  was  found,  and  then  their  blind  rage  expended  itself 
on  the  inanimate  things  around. 

Torticolis  and  Duchesne  suddenly  met ;  the  former  with 
wild  and  raving  eye,  smashing,  breaking,  shrieking;  the 
latter  stealing  away  with  a  roll  of  valuable  paper  under  his 
arm. 

"  Duchesne,"  said  Torticolis,  fiercely,  "leave  that." 

"  Why?"  replied  the  hangman,  .with  mooh  surprise. 

"  We  come  to  do  justice— not  to  steal,"  continued  tlie 
crick-neck. 

"  Trae,"  exclaimed  Duchesne,  and  down  went  the  pnoquet 
at  his  feet. 

"What  is  that?"  cried  Tortic^,  listening.  They  were 
beneath  the  porte  cochere, 

"  And  that?*'  said  the  baurreau,  pointing  upwards. 

"Only  the  fire  gaining  the  workshop,"  answered  the 
crick-neck,  coldly ;  "  but  without  I  hear  the  trainp  of 
soldiers." 

"  La  troupe ."'  thundered  Duchesne,  rushing  towards  the 
street. 

"  This  way,"  said  Torticolis,  dragging  him  back  to  the 
garden  by  main  foree. 

**  La  troupe!  la  troupe!*'  was  shouted  tliioagli  the 
factory,  with  the  speed  of  lightning ;  and  then  a  panic  strik- 
ing  the  whole  mob,  they  ^  came  leaping,  jumping,  pushing, 
driving,  all  towards  the  street.  The  instant  the  first  dark 
mass  issued  from  the  door-way,  glared  upon  by  the  flames  of 
the  house,  whieh  was  burning  in  its  upper  part,  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  heard,  followed  by  shrieks,  and  groans, 
and  imprecations. 

"Did  I  not  well?"  said  Torticolis,  still  dragging  the 
bourreau, 

"Tes!  yes!  which  way?*'  asked  the  other,  who  was 
dreadfully  alarmed. 

"  Let  us  first  see  if  they  will  attack  the  soUiers,"  cried 
Torticolis.  "  But  no,  they  are  dashing  over  the  dead  and 
dybg  to  escape  by  the  Rue  Traversiere." 
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AnoUier  mnrdarom  voll^  stoj^wd  his  voice,  and  then  the 
tnunp  of  the  militarj  wm  heard  coming  up  the  street. 

"  Climb  this  ladder,"  whispered  Torticolis,  pointing  out 
that  by  which  Brisemiohe  had  escaped. 

"  Tea,  my  friend/'  and  the  haurreau  clambered  up  in  the 
utmost  haste.  No  sooner,  howoTer,  was  he  at  the  top  than 
he  glided  down  again,  terror  on  his  oountenanoe. 

' '  What  is^  the  matter  ?  "  said  his  companion. 

"  The  lane  is  fall  of  soldiers,"  replied  Duchesne,  shaking 
like  a  leaf. 

"  We  are  caught  then,"  cried  Torticolis,  coldly,  and  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  followed  by  the  btMrreau, 

The  house  was  empty ;  on  its  threshold  lay  thirty  or  forty 
bodies  of  men,  women,  lads,  some  dead,  some  maimed, 
some  dying.  Outside  were  the  white  and  green  coats  of  the 
infantry ;  above,  the  flames  devouring  the  workshops  ;  below, 
drunkards  revelling  in  the  cellars,  and  some  half  dozen 
wretches  in  the  last  agony,  who  had  swallowed  vitriol  in 
mistake  for  spirits. 

"  Give  yourselves  up,"  cried  an  officer,  who,  behind  the 
detachment  of  foot,  headed  one  of  cavalry. 

Torticolis  paused,  and  shuddered — for  he  knew  that  tone 
which  everywhere  haunted  him — while  Duchesne  advanced 
in  a  trembling  attitude  to  surrender.  The  crick-neck  was 
listening  for  the  eohb  of  that  voice,  and  gasing  in  alarm  at 
the  figure  of  his  master,  Charles  Clement,  who  sat  beside 
the  seldiers,  peering  over  as  if  m  search  for  somebody.    The 


ladies  and  servants  had  just  galloped  away,  for  ho  oonld  wo 
them  in  the  distance. 

*'£ind  the  knaves,"  said  the  officer.  "You  lads,*' 
speaking  to  the  foot,  "  in  quick,  and  search  the  factory,  era 
it  be  all  on  fire."  '*  You,  my  hearties^"  to  the  cavaliy^ 
"take  that  eatiaille  in  the  rear." 

The  foot  obeyed,  entering  the  house,  the  cavalry  charging 
hurriedly  down  the  Rue  Traversierc,  in  search  of  the  fugi- 
tives. Four  men  alone  remained,  who  surrounded  Duchesne 
and  Torticolis.  Duchesae  suffered  himself  to  be  bound 
without  a  struggle;  but  Torticolis,  who  had  caught  his 
master's  eyo,  suddenly  picked  up  a  stick,  knocked  down  the 
two  soldiers  who  were  about  to  tie  his  hands,  when  they 
thought  him  utterly  helpless,  struck  the  officer  a  blow  whioh 
dismounted  and  stunned  him,  and  then  flew,  rather  than 
leaped,  behind  his  master,  who,  without  a  word,  gave  spur, 
and  in  five  minutes  more  was  £ur  away,  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  Bastile. 

"Get  you  home,"  said  Charles  Clement,  severely,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  they  were  alone  beneath  the  gloomy 
fortress.  "  I  have  just  saved  you  from  a  halter ;  mind  you 
stir  not  out  again  untU  I  speak  with  you." 

Torticolis,  with  a  look  of  profound  gratitude  and  humility, 
glided  from  the  horse  and  took  his  way  towards  the  Rue 
Grenelle.  Charles  Clement  then  put  spurs  to  his  steed  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  on  his  return  to  the  Duke's 
mansion. 
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Four  years  ago  we  caUed  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform  in  the  parochial  school  system  of 
Scotland.  The  able  and  laminoas  reports  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  Government  inspector,  had  then  been 
published,  establishing,  beyond  all  doabt,  that  in 
school  buildings  and  apparatus,  in  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  achoohnaster,  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  teaching,  and  in  superintendence 
and  inspectorship,  our  much-lauded  parochial  system 
was  lamentably  and  gi'ossly  deficient.  The  Disrup- 
tion of  the  Church  had  also  occurred,  giving  addi- 
tional force  and  urgency  to  the  argument  for  deliver- 
ing the  parochial  schools  from  the  aristocratic  and 
ecclesiastical  control  which  were  proving  so  fatal  to 
their  efi&ciency.  Since  that  time  the  public  mind, 
both  in  Scotland  and  England,  has  been  deeply  oc- 
cupied with  the  question  of  education  ;  but  it  has  to 
be  regretted  by  every  sincere  friend  of  popular  en- 
lightenment, that  this  important  and  truly  catholic 
cause  should  have  been  made  the  theatre  of  ecclesias- 
tical rivalry  and  contention.  For  this  unhappy  result, 
the  timid  and  equivocating  policy  of  the  Government 
is  as  much  to  blame  as  the  overweening  sensitiveness 
of  religious  sects.  What  plan  could  be  more  directly 
ealoolated  to  arouse  sectarian  jealousy,  and  to  give  a 
sectarian  direction  to  education,  than  to  announce  to 
religious  bodies  that  the  public  purse  is  open  to  as 
many  of  them  as  choose  to  embark  in  the  cause  of 
public  instruction,  and  that  the  grants  to  each  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  sums  which  they  succeed  re- 1 


spectively  in  raising  by  voluntary  efforts — ^a  principle 
of  distribution,  by  the  way,  which  must  always  give 
the  endowed  religious  establishments  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  unprivileged  non-conforming  de- 
nominations ?  By  this  weak  and  superficial  scheme, 
the  Government  literally  renounces  the  idea  that 
education  is  a  matter  of  common  and  civil  concern, 
tamely  resigns  the  functions  of  the  State  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  suggests  while  it  gives  full 
rein  to  the  strivings  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  The 
result  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
attempting  to  evade  the  difi&culties  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  religious  bodies  threw  in  the  way  of  national 
education,  the  Government  has  aggravated  and  in- 
creased them.  The  English  Dissenters,  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  schemes  which  are  ever  found  to  con- 
ceal, under  the  guise  of  impartiality,  some  insidious 
leaning  to  the  Establishment,  have  thrown  to  the 
winds  all  hope  of  a  national  system  of  education  in 
which  they  might  confidently  co-operate,  and  have 
commenced  with  redoubled  zeal  to  organise  schools  en- 
tirely independentof  Government  support  and  control. 
The  same  result  has  taken  place  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Free  Church,  justly  incensed  by  the  ejection  from 
the  parochial  schools  of  the  teachers  who  adhered  to 
her  communion,  is  labouring  to  establish  a  system  of 
schools  which  is  intended  to  surpass,  and  is  already 
represented  as  nearly  equalling,  the  endowed  paro- 
chial system,  both  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers,  f     The  other  Dissen- 


*  The  Ifeoeosity  of  a  Beform  in  the  Parochial  School  System  of  Scotland  :  By  one  who  has  longwitnessed  its  existing 
defbcta.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Andrew  Butherfiird,  M.P.,  her  Majesty's  Lord  Advocate.  JSdinbuigh :  Adam  and 
Charles  Black.    18^. 

t  Beport  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Fiee  Church,  May,  1847. 
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lers  in  Scotland,  though  equally  wronged  hj  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  parochial  system,  have 
not  00  deeply  oommitted  themselves  to  a  defensive 
movement ;  hut  if  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  give  grants  of  puhlic  money  to  the  pa- 
rochial schools  under  their  present  constitution  he 
acted  upon,  they  will  he  forced  to  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  their  English  brethren,  and  the  educa- 
tioi^al  affairs  of  Scotland  be  plunged  into  a  vortex 
of  sectarian  strife  from  which  they  have  hitherto 
heen  exempt. 

The  scheme  of  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  us  to 
ho  totally  incompatible  with  the  institutions,  laws, 
and  usages  of  Scotland.     In  England  the  field  is 
open  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  which  may 
be  resolved  upon  ;  but  in  Scotland  a  system  has 
already  been  established,  and  unless  that  system  is 
to  be  entirely  abolished,  any  new  measure  must  be 
BO  framed  as  to  harmonise  and  amalgamate  with  it. 
But  wo  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  couceive  by  what 
means  the  scheme  of  the  Privy  Council  can  be  en- 
grafted upon  the  existing  state  of  educational  affairs 
in  Scotland.     This  scheme  proceeds  on  the  avowed 
principle  of  treating  the  religious  establishments  and 
the  various  bodies  of  Dissenters  upon  equal  terms. 
All  are  to  be  helped  by   the  State  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  to   help  themselves  ;   but  as  the 
Establishments  are  rich,  while  the  Dissenters  are 
poor,  the  ability   of  the  former  to   contribute  to 
the  cause  of  education  is  greater  than  the  ability 
of  the  latter,  and  their  receipts  from  the  Treasury 
will   be   greater   in  proportion ;    so   that,    though 
nominally  fair  and  equal,  the  scheme  is  practically 
unjust.     It  is  practically  unjust  in  England,  where 
the  Establishment   enjoys  no  anterior  educational 
endowment,  and  where  all  religious  denominations 
start  in  the  race  at  the   same  point   and  in  the 
same  moment  of  time.     But  with  what  show  of  fair- 
ness can  such  a  scheme  be  acted  upon  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Establishment  is  already  invested  with  a 
national  system  of  schools  ?     The   salaries   of  the 
parochial  teachers  are  as  essentially  an  endowment 
of  the  Kirk  as  the  stipends  of  her  ministers.     The 
teachers  must  belong  to  her  communion,  and  though 
not  elected  to,  they  may  be  deprived  of,  their  office 
by  her  presbyteries,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  arc 
amenable  in  all  matters  affecting  the  management 
and  discipline  of  the  schools.     The  parochial  schools 
are,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  Establishment  schools, 
and  yet  they  are  endowed  at  the  public  expense. 
If  the  Privy   Council  proceed,   therefore,   to   give 
grants  of  public  money  to  the  Scotch  Establishment 
for  educational  purposes,  irrespective  of  the  aid  al- 
ready extended  to  it  in  the  parochial  system,  the 
pretended  equality  of  their  scheme  will  be  openly 
violated,    and  every  body  of  Dissenters  will  have 
just  cause  for  the  most  determined  resistance.     And 
if,   on  the  contrary,  the  Scotch  Establishment  is 
exempted  from  the  benefits  of  the  scheme,  the  Go- 
vernment will  render  itself  justly  chargeable  with 
abandoning  the  parochial  schools  to  their  imperfec- 
tions and  deficiencies,  and  with  dopriviug  the  pa- 
rochial teachers  of    a  long-promised    addition    to 
their   small   and   inadequate   salaries.      In  -what- 
ever   way  the  scheme    of   the  Privy    Council   is 
sought  to  be  ax)plied  in  Scotland,  it  is  thoroughly 


Innsnitable  to  the  aircnmstancei  of  thft  ««iiitry, 
I  and  lands  its  projeetors  in  contradiotioni  and  inccm- 
siiteneies  of  the  most  obvious  character.  It  ather 
inflicts  injustice  upon  the  Free  Church  and  DU- 
senters  on  the  one  hand,  or  it  covers  with  neglect, 
upon  the  other,  a  system  of  public  instruction  which 
has  been  an  ol^eot  of  legislative  solicitude,  and  still 
more  of  national  admiration,  since  the  days  of  Knox 
and  the  Reformation.  Between  this  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  there  is  only  one  safe  and  consistent 
course  ;  and  that  is,  to  place  the  parochial  system 
on  a  broad  and  popular  basis,  without  partiality  to 
any  of  the  sects  into  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Presbyterian  Keformers  are  divided.  But  this 
implies,  so  far  as  Scotland,  is  concerned,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  ^linutes  of  Council ;  because  such  a 
thorough  reform  would  rally  all  classes  of  the  people 
round  the  parochial  schools,  and  sectarian  grants 
would  be  unnecessary  and  unsought. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  parliamentary 
defenders  of  the    scheme    of   the    Privy    Council 
to  admit  very  freely  its  defects,  and  to  lay  the 
blame    upon    the    jealousies    of    religions    sects, 
which  rendered  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive 
system  impracticable.     In  Scotland  the  sincerity  of 
this  reasoning  will  be  put  to  the  test.     It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  here  there  are  any  religious  jealousies 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  completely  national 
education.     It  has  never  been  denied  by  any  party 
that  the  parochial  schools,  if  popularised  in  their 
constitution,  and  raised  to  a  condition  commensurate 
with  the  wants  and  intelligence  of  the  country, 
would  form  an  arena  of  instruction  in  which  the 
children  of  all  sects  and  classes  would  be  found  to 
unite.     *We  wish  we  could  impress  upon  the  Eng- 
lish people   and    representatives    how  desirable  a 
field  is  presented  in  Scotland  for  a  grand  educa- 
tional experiment.     The  parochial  system  was  estab- 
lished before  disunion  had  ai-iscn  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the   national   religion.     Its   seeds   were 
sown  with  the  Reformation,  and  it  grew  with  its 
growth,   watered  by   the    tears    of  martyrs,    and 
guarded   and  preserved  by  the  labours  and  the 
prayers  of  Fathers,  whose  names  are  claimed  and 
venerated  alike  by  every  section  of  Presbyterians. 
Even  when  Dissent  arose,  it  arose  in  a  form  which 
interfered  but  little  with  the  popularity  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  ;  for  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  still 
used  the  same  Catechism,   and  owned  the  same 
standards  of  doctrine.     In   the  bittei*est   days  of 
religious  animosity,  the  strife  which   agitated  the 
Churches  was  never  permitted  to  rend  and  separate 
the  schools.     It  was  only  when  the  parochial  system 
fell  behind  the  wants  and  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
that  the  people  sought  instruction  for  their  youth  in 
other  quarters,  and  even  then  the  secession  was  as 
lai'gely  shared  by  Churchmen  as  by  Dissenters.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  while 
paying  the  most  devout  attention  to  the  religious 
training  of  the  young  in  the  church,  the  Sabbath 
class,  and  the  family,  to  look  for  secular  instruction  in 
the  public  school  ;  and  where  aeculai*  instruction  of 
a  superior  character  could  be  obtained,  minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  parent  and  teacher  on 
ecclesiastical   affairs  have    seldom    operated  as  a 
baiTier  to  its  reception.     The  parochial  syBtem  has 
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been  tried  by  this  standard.  When  its  secular 
education  was  superior,  pupils  of  all  denominations 
freely  flocked  to  it ;  when  it  was  inferior,  they  as 
freely  withdrew  ;  but  it  was  only  when  its  sectnriaii 
character  appeared  in  OTort  acts  of  persecution — 
such  as  the  ejection  of  the  Free  Church  teachers — 
that  this  was  added  to  the  other  causes  of  popular 
dissatisfiftction.  These  oircumstances  in  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  population  hare  acquired  for  the 
parochial  system,  even  in  its  decay,  a  breadth  of 
interest  and  attachment,  which  is  poorly  represented 
by  the  narrowness  of  its  constitution.  Let  it  only 
be  liberalised*  reformed^  and  raised  to  a  state  of 
cxcoUenoe  worthy  of  the  country  and  the  times,  and 
you  will  revire  toward*  it  all  the  latent  admiration 
of  the  people,  gather  into  its  schools  the  youth  of  all 
denominations,  and  exhibit  in  Scotland  an  example 
of  educational  union  which  will  fall  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters  of  religious  strife  in  other  parts  of 
the  ooontry.  One  would  suppose  that  so  rare  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  their  professed  objects 
would  be  eagerly  seized  by  those  parliamentary 
eduoationists  who  so  bitterly  lament  the  obstacles 
which  religious  divisions  haye  raised  to  a  compre- 
hcuaive  system  of  national  instruction ;  and  cer- 
tainly to  introduce  into  a  country,  situated  like 
iScotland,  the  dividing  and  exasperating  system 
developed  in  the  minutes  of  Council,  would  be  one 
of  the  maddest  acts  of  misgovemment  ever  per- 
petrated by  either  Cabinet  or  Parliament. 

Opposition  to  the  requisite  reforms  in  the  pare- 
chial  system  can  only  proceed  from  the  heritors  or 
the  established  clergy ;  and  it  must  surely  be  but  a 
small  proportion  even  of  these  classes  who  can  have 
the  foUy  and  selhshness  to  resist  a  change  so  essen- 
tial to  the  pnblic  good.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  the  right  of  electing  the  teachers  is  vested  in 
the  proprietors  of  £100  Scots  of  valued  rent.  To 
these  is  added  the  vote  of  the  "  minister  of  every 
parish  f  ^  but  substantially  the  right  of  appointment 
rests  with  the  large  proprietors.  With  the  view  of 
preserving  this  source  of  patronage^  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  additional  expense  which  a  reform  of  the  pa- 
rochial sehools  may  be  expected  to  entail,  it  is  pos- 
sible thai  some  of  the  Scottish  lairdoeraey  may  take 
it  into  their  foolish  heads  to  oppose  any  material 
change  up<»i  the  present  system.  And  tho  Kstab 
lished  clergy,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of 
examining,  superintending,  and  deposing  teachers, 
may  possibly  feel  it  to  bo  their  duty  to  throw  their 
iufluence  into  the  same  unpopular  scale.  But  the 
claims  of  these  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
monopolists  in  these  modem  times,  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  reason  and  experienoe^  and  either  stand 
or  fall  by  the  result. 

What  possible  title,  we  presume  to  ask,  can  the 
large  landholders  possess  to  the  exclusive  privilei^e 
of  appointing  the  teachers  of  the  youth  of  Scotland  ? 
The  fiMt  that  the  teachers'  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
the  prodaee  of  their  lands  does  not  constitute  a  valid 
title  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  law  gives  them 
recourse  upon  their  tenants  for  part  of  the  tax  ;  and, 
in  the  seconil  place,  though  it  could  still  be  proved 
that  the  burden  lies  exclusively  upon  them,  yet  it  is 
a  burden  which  forms  part  of  the  Reformation  Set- 
tlem«nt^  agreed  to  by  their  predecessors,  who»  instead 


of  surrendering  the  entire  patrimony  of  tho  Church, 
as  the  Roformors  of  the  day  demanded,  preferred  to 
take  upon  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever  the  pay- 
ment of  tho  ministers'  stipends  and  schoolmasters' 
salaries,  as  an  arrangement  more  suitable  to  their 
interests,  and  one,  therefore,  which  cannot  now,  with 
any  honour,  be  repudiated  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
because  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  only  apart^— 
not  more,  in  some  instances,  than  a  third  of  their  re- 
muneration— the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  pa- 
rents of  the  pupils,  who,  if  payment  is  to  be  the 
qualification,    have  a  better  title  to  tho  power  of 
electing  parochial  teachci's  than  the  heritors.     On 
the  score  of  fitness  for  exercising  tho  privilege  bene- 
ficially, tho  title  of  tho  heritors  is  equally  weak  and 
unsolid.    They  do  not  send  their  own  children  to  be 
educated  at  the  parish  schools ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
feel  that  interest  in  the  appointment  of  properly- 
qualified  teachers,  which  is  the  most  essential  requi- 
site in  any  body  of  men  invested  with  so  important 
a  trust.     As  the  matter  stands,   they  are  literally 
guilty  of  having  committed  tho  education  of  "  the 
youth-head"  of  the  country  to  men  whom  they  con- 
sider disqualified  to  impark  the  first  elements  of  in- 
struction to  their  own  children.    Fully  two-thirds,  or 
perhaps  three- fourths  of  them,  moreover,  are  absen- 
tees— a  cirenmstanee  which  still  further  increases  their 
disqualification.  As  absentees  they  can  neither  have 
that  interest  in  the  educational  business  of  their  pa- 
rishes, nor  that  knowledge  of  local  wants  and  the  fit- 
ness of  candidates,  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  weighty  duties  devolved 
upon  them.     Whan  a  vacancy  has  to  be  filled  np, 
they  must  either  vote  upon  hearsay,  or  haad  over 
the  exercise  of  their  privilege  to  agents,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  are  equally  disqualified  by  s<hi- 
residenoe,  and  still  more  liable  to  yield  to  private 
and  interested  motives.    It  may  also  be  said,  with- 
out   any    undue   disparagement,   that  the  heritors 
of    Scotland  are    not  i/UeUectually  qualified  to  be 
the     sole    or    prime    movers    of   the    edncational 
affairs   of  the   kingdom.     You  may  find  in  their 
ranks   individuals    whose   literarv    and    seientifio 
attainments    are  an  honour  to  their  order ;    but, 
as  a  body,  they  have  neither  that  monopoly  of 
learning   which    woold   jnstify    the    exolusioa    of 
all   other   classes,    nor   that    superlative    pre-emi- 
nence of  learning  which  would  mark  them  out  as 
the  best  qualified  to  direct  the  instrncticAi  of  the 
young.     To  invest  them  with  powers,  as  if  they  had 
one  or  ether  of  these  excellencies,  is  to  pay  a  defer- 
ence to  rank  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  which 
can  only  lead  to  the  most  injurious  practical  cons^ 
qnences.     Turn  it  over,  and  examine  it  as  yun  may, 
the  claim  of  the  heritors  to  their  exdnsiTe  powers 
under  the  parochial  school  system  is  essentially  weak 
and  unsound.     Not  only  can  no  satisfactory  reason 
be  alleged  why  they  sliould  have  the  sole  power  ef 
appointing  teachers,  but,  in  some  points  of  view,  it 
appears  that  this  power  could  scarcely  be  placed 
in  more  improper  and  disqualified  hands.     Has  the 
claim  of  tho  established  clergy  to  their  share  of  the 
monopoly  any  >)etter  foundation  ?    We  can  imagine 
the  few  fiery  and  immoderate  spirits  among  this 
quiet,  discreet,  and  really  moderate  order  of  men, 
putting  forth  something  like  the  follewing  preten* 
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sions : — "  The  parochial  schools  are  the  property  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  they  were  founded  hy  the 
Charchy  built  hy  the  Chorch,  extended  by  the 
'  Oharoh,  and  by  the  Church's  labours  and  contend- 
'  ings  they  are  what  they  are.  To  the  Church,  there- 
fore, they  belong  by  a  right,  which  erery  sound  law- 
yer will  tell  you  is  the  best  of  all  rights — the  right 
of  conquest.  To  take  them  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Church  would  be  downright  sacrilege."  This  is  all 
Tery  weU,  right  reverend  friends;  but  here  beside 
you  stands  the  Free  Church,  wiUi  no  bad  title  to 
be  called  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  here,  also, 
are  the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  equally  ready  and  equally  able  to 
make  good  their  claim  to  the  same  appellation; 
all  of  them,  undoubtedly, holding  the  principles,  faith, 
and  worship  of  the  ancient  Kirk  ;  and  each  of  them 
founded  by  Divines  who  stand,  and  will  stand  to  all 
ages,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  worthies  to  whom 
the  parochial  system  owes  its  existence,  as  well 
as  any  measure  of  strength  it  may  possess. 
Upon  what  grounds,  short  of  sacrilege,  can  you  ex- 
clude these  bodies  from  a  share  in  the  control  and 
'  advantages  of  the  parochial  schools  ?  It  was,  as- 
suredly, the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  parochial 
system  of  education,  that  it  should  embrace  the 
whole  "youth-head"  of  the  nation  ;  so  that  it  would 
be  imperative  to  make  such  changes  as  the  revolu- 
tions of  time  have  rendered  necessary  to  secure  the 
same  object,  even  upon  the  admission  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders  should  form,  for 
all  time,  the  neplua  tdira  of  the  system.  The  esta- 
blished clergy  are  the  clergry  of  a  third  or  a  fourth, 
or  some  other  fractional  proportion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland ;  but  the  thing  wanted  is  a  system  of  schools 
which  will  conmiand  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
people,  and  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  whole  people 
in  its  extent,  its  excellence,  and  in  the  care  and 
ability  with  which  it  is  managed,  inspected,  and 
improved-desiderata  which  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  parochial  system  so  long  as  it  is  chained  to  the 
narrow  frame  of  the  Establishment,  and  left  to  the 
superintendence  of  Presbyteries  whic^  have  never  had 
time  or  inclination,  as  the  records  of  the  General 
Assembly  abundantly  testify,  to  accomplish  so  much 
as  an  annual  visitation  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  The  claim  of  the  Church  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  parochial  schools  is  bad  on  the  ground  both  of 
right  and  expediency. 

But  there  is  a  test  to  which  aU  public  institu- 
tions and  public  officers,  however  old  and  valuable 
their  privileges,  must  yield,  and  frtim  which  there  is 
no  appeal.  The  claims  of  the  heritors  and  esta- 
blished clergy  to  the  future  government  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  may  be  decided  by  the  results  of  their 
past  rule.  What  has  been  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  under  their  management  ?  Has  it  served 
the  ends  of  a  truly  national  system  of  education  ? 
Has  it  so  much  as  attained  the  model  proposed  by 
its  original  founders  ?  or  has  it  even  accomplished 
the  good  which  has  been  so  long  and  flatteringly  attri- 
buted to  it  ?  The  want  of  school  accommodation,  the 
miserable  status  of  the  teachers,  and  the  dark  and 
deplorable  ignorance  which  prevails  alike  in  our 
large  cities  and  our  rural  parishes,  give  a  too 
palpable  negative  to  these  inquiries,      Scotland, 


once  at  the  head  of  European  nations  in  point  of 
education,  is  rapidly  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
list.     It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  formaUy  upon  a 
proof  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  clearly  esta- 
blished.    One  or  two  facts,  however,  will  repay  con- 
sideration.    In  1846,  4069  persons  were  committed 
for  trial,  or  bailed,  for  criminal  offences  in  the  various 
counties  of  Scotland  ;  and  of  these  903  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  2424  could  only  read  or  read  and 
write  imperfectly.*    To  be  able  only  to  read  imper- 
fectly is  almost  as  bad  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  at 
all ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Scotland  partakes  of  this  equivocal  and  use- 
less character.     No  person  can  pass  as  *'  educated," 
in  the  simplest  sense  of  that  term,  who  leaves  school 
without  a  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  without 
the  mechanical  and  mental  accomplishments  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  gratify  that  desire  with  facility 
and    pleasure.      Practically,     therefore,    the   two 
classes  above-mentioned  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  ;  whence  it  will  follow  that  of  the  4069  cri- 
minals in  Scotland  in  1846,  3327,  or  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole,  were  uneducated  and  illiterate 
persons.    Here  we  have  popular  ignorance  iBsuing 
in  its  natural  defwuement—'Grmie  ;  and  affording  un- 
answerable evidence  of  the  defects  of  the  parochial 
system.     Thero  are  not  fewer,  we  should  suppose, 
than  300,000  youths  in  Scotland,  who  either  are  or 
ought  to  be  at  school ;  yet,  the  highest  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  ^e  parochial  schools  of  Scot- 
land, between  Michaelmas  1833  and  Ladyday  1834, 
was  only  68,293.t     If  the  people  of  Scotland  are  an 
educated  people,  itiscertainlynotthe  parochial  system 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  instruction.  The 
pupils  attending  the  parochial  schools  have  probably 
decreased  since  1834,  as  the  44,036  children  reported 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  as 
being  under  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that  body 
must  have  been  drafted  to  a  considerable  extent  from 
them.     Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  pa- 
rochial system  forms  but  a  fragment  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  it  is  to  the 
voluntary  and  private  schools  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted both  for  our  supply  of  the  means  of  instruction 
and  for  improving  and  elevating  its  character.   It  is 
consequently  in  the  rural  and  thinly-populated  dis- 
tricts where  voluntary  schoolshave  not  been  establish- 
ed, that  the  inadequacyof  the  parochial  system  is  most 
correctly  exhibited.    In  1833,  in  a  Highland  district, 
embracing  the  islands  and  24  mainland  parishes,  and 
containing  an  aggregate  population  of  151,053,  the 
immense  number  of  55,718  persons,  above  the  age 
of  six  years,  were  unable  to  read  in  any  language.^ 
So  far  from  the  parochial  system  making  inroads 
upon  this  dense  mass  of  ignorance,  it  was  found  in 
1837,  four  years  later,  that  in  the  same  district,  with 
the  population  increased  to  154,763,  the  number  of 
schools  had  faUen  from  328  to  266,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  from  16,891  to  13,586  !J     We  are  con- 
vinced that  matters  have  not  much  improved  since 
1837.     Population  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
means  of  education  are  stationary,  in  some  instances 


*  Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  for  the  year  1846. 

f  Parliamentary  Education  Inquiry,  March,  1837. 

I  Report  of  General  Assembly's  Committee,  May,  18S3. 

§  Report  made  to  Glasgow  Destitution  Committee,  1837. 
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Tetrogresfliye  ;  and  if  an  investigation  were  made  at 
the  present  moment,  an  amount  of  educational  desti- 
tution would  be  exhibited,  which  would  sadly  ruffle 
the  national  self-complaoency,  and  show  how  grossly 
the  heritors  and  the  established  clergy  have  neglected 
the  invaluable  trust  committed  to  them. 

A  reform  of  the  parochial  system  of  education  is 
a   matter    of  paramount   necessity.     The    parish 
schools  cannot  long  remain  under  their  present  ma- 
nagement with  safety  to  the  moral  and  social  well- 
being  of  Scotland ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  ques- 
tion on  which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  is  that  which  relates  to  the  new  machinery 
by  which  the  old  should  be  replaced.     The  writer  of 
the  able  and  useful  letter  which  we  have  taken  as 
the  text  of  our  remarks  suggests  that  the  power  of 
electing  the  schoolmasters  should  be  vested  in  those 
who  enjoy  at  present  the   Pcerliamentary  elective 
franehisef  subject,  however,  to  these  restrictions:  first,  j 
that  the  elector  shall  have  resided  in  the  parish  .three 
years  previous  to  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  qualified  electors  shall  appoint 
three  individuals,  who,  on  their  acceptance  of  the 
trust,  shall  be  empowered,  by  trials  or  testimonials, 
to  select  a  qualified  individual  for  the  school.     We 
opine  that  this  constituency  would  be  much  too 
narrow  to  secure  popular  confidence  in  the  schools  ; 
and  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  reason  for  placing 
any  arbitrary   limitation   upon  the  voice  of   the 
people,  sinse  the  election  is  to  take  place  through 
an  intermediate  body.      The  appointment  of  the 
electoral  committee  of  three,  or  whatever  number 
may  be  fixed  upon,  should  be  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  householders,  or  heads  of  families,  resident 
in  the  parish.  The  labourer,  with  a  family  of  children, 
has  as  deep  a  stake  in  the  education  of  his  parish  as 
the  Parliamentary  elector ;  and  if  his  interestand  con- 
fidence in  the  schools  are  to  be  secured,  you  must 
recognise  his  right  to  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  teachers.     Nor  is  there  anything  extreme  or  un- 
precedented in  this  proposition.  The  General  Assem- 
blies of  the  Church  have  repeatedly  asserted  the  same 
doctrino  ;  and  some  of  the  statutes,  even  in  the  iron 
days  of  the  Stuarts  and  Episcopacy,  speak  of  <<  the 
consent  of  most  part  of  the  parishioners"   as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  settlement  and  ordering 
of  the    parochial    schools.      To  retreat    from   the 
broad    basis    of    popular   control,    recoghised    by 
presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  the  narrow  and  restricted  constituency  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  would  be  a  retrogression  for  which  we 
cannot  perceive  the  smallest  necessity.    With  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  religious  tests,  the  same 
writer  would  dispense  with  signing  the  Formula,  but 
sees  nothing  unreasonable  in  requiring  from  the 
teachers  a  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  a  standard  of  doctrine.     To  this  we  do  not  sup- 
pose there  can  be  any  objection ;  but  the  duty  of 
proving  the  religious  qualifications  of  teachers  should 
be  mainly  devolved  upon  the  Board  appointed  to 
^rant  diplomas,  whose  inquiries  into  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  profession  of  candidates,  would  be  more 
effectual  in   securing  a  body  of  sound  Christian 
teachers  than  the  subscription  of  fifty  confessions. ' 


This  Board  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  religious  denominations,  and  should 
embrace  aU  who  are  most  distinguished  for  learning, 
and  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  Scotland. 
Upon  it  would  also  devolve  the  supervision  of  the 
schools ;    and  to  aid   them   in  this  work,    there 
should  be  an  ample  staff  of  active  and  enlight- 
ened inspectors.     The  system  of  education  should 
also  embrace,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  an  in- 
dustrial department  both  for  boys  and  girls;  and 
the  old  principle    of  requiring    the    schoolmaster 
to  teach  gratuitously  *<such  poor  children  of  the 
parish  as  shall  be  recommended  at  any  parochial  meet- 
ing,'' should  be  carried  out  till  ''ragged  schools," 
depending  upon  voluntary  subscription,  are  entirely 
superseded.    It  is  obvious  that  an  extensive  measure 
of  this  kind  would  entail  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  source  firom  which  the  necessary  funds 
should  be  derived  forms  not  the  least  important 
branch  of  the  question.    There  are  436  parishes  in 
Scotland  in  which  there  are  unexhausted  toinds,  that 
is,  commuted  tithes  which  are  not  applied  to  '*  the 
better  providing  of  kirks  and  ministers'  stipends,  and 
the  establishing  of  schools  and  other  pious  uses,"^  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  are  still 
chargeable.  •  The  gross  amount  of  these  unappropri- 
ated teinds  is  £153,928  Os.  lid.   The  Crown  itself  is  a 
holder  of  Scotch  teinds  to  the  extent  of  £15,741  128. 
5d.,  of  which  only  £5,559  7s.  9d.  is  applied  to  public 
purposes  in    Scotland,    the   remaining    surplus  of 
£10,182  4s.  8d.  being  leased  out  to  private  indivi- 
duals, on  terms  which  yield  to  the  Crown  a  merely  frac- 
tional part  of  its  value,  and  on  terms  which,  easy  as 
they  are,  bave  never  been  fulfiUed.f  No  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  in  the  worst  days  of  misgovemment 
was  ever  more  deplorably  mismanaged  than  the  Crown 
teinds  of  Scotland.  It  is  high  time  that  the  objection- 
able system  of  farming  these  public  funds  should  be 
abolished,  as  has  long  since  been  done  with  respect 
to  other  revenues,  and  that  their  full  proceeds  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  public  good.     An  alloca- 
tion of  the  unexhausted  teinds,  supplemented  when- 
ever or  wherever  necessary  by  an  equitable  tax  upon 
the  owners  au^  occupiers  of  pi'operty,  seems  to  us 
the  simplest,  justest,  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
providing  for  a  new  and  extended  system  of  parochial 
education  in  Scotland.     It  would  impose  no  new 
burden  upon  the  imperial  revenue,    but  raise  tlie 
necessary  fund  entirely  in  that  part  of  the  kingi^^om 
which  is  to  reap  the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.     So 
that  in  appealing  to  the  people  and  representtatives 
of  England  to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  nocessary 
reforms,  we  do  not  ask  them  to  confer  upon  Ticotland, 
at  the  public  expense,  a  boon  from  which  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  exempted,  but  simply  to  aid  us  in 
accommodating  one  of  our  old  institr.tions  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  society,  and  in.  carrying  out, 
upon  our  own  charges,  an  experimrjnt  of  national 
education  which  may  prove  of  lasting  service  to 
every  branch  of  the  Empire. 


«  Charles  the  First's  decrees-arbi  iral,   1G29,  in  Statute 
Book. 

f  Third  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Beliffious  XustrucUon, 
Scotland,  1837,  » 
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Lbatino  this  Deiglibourhood,  and  pusiDg,  citf- 
■word,  along  Botlmal  Greon  Koad,  we  cottm  into 
ShorodJCch,  wbicli  forms  witli  Norton  Falgato,  and 
Btshopsgate  Street,  a  continuous  connoiion  witli  the 
river.  Throughout  a  great  proportion  of  this  extent, 
the  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  which  branch  right  and 
left  from  the  maiu  thoi'Dughfaire,  ore  dutjr and  mise- 
rable in  the  extreme.  Many  of  them,  ore  without 
drainage  or  paring,  and,  in  sovoral  instances,  not 
more  than  a  yard  acroas.  Ventilation  and  drainago 
there  is  none;  and  the  dwellings,  which  are  inhii- 
hited  by  the  poorest  of  the  population,  ate  very  old 
and  dilapidated.     We  may  refer  to  Cocic  Lane, 


Norton  Folgate.  and  Frying-Fan  Alley,  Sandy's 
Uow,  as  specimens  of  the  cluss  of  lanes  we  have 
keen  describing.  Cock  Lace,  especially,  it  of  the 
vilest  character.  It  ii  only  about  two  yards  across ; 
there  is  an  open  drain  in  the  centre,  generally  filled 
with  filth  and  foul  water,  and  giving  forth  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  a,  The  houses  are  four  stories  high, 
without  back-courts,  and  densely  crowded,  each  room 
generally  containing  one  or  two  families.  Disease  is 
consequently  never  abaent.  We  shall  give  sketches 
in  illustration  of  this  district  in  another  part  of  this 
article. 

The  condition  of  t!iB  eastern  districta  of  London, 
compri^ng  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  kbour- 
ing  poor  of  the  metropolis, 
is  thus  described  bj  Ur. 
Soutliwood  Smith,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commissioner, 
given  iu  the  first  Ecport, 
which  we  can,  in  a  veiy 
great  degree,  verify  from 
recent    personal    inspec- 

■■  The  CTsater  put  of 
^VfaitecllapeI  is  very  badi} 
drained:  in  manyplsces  thu 
po[>iil*tlon  is  densely  crowd- 
ed ;  the  Nresta,  oourta,  >nd 
tiSajt,  ai  M  prcMot  «on- 
structed,  admit  oF  no  current 
of  air;  large  accumulatiUDi 
of  putrefjing  inMt«r  ara  al- 
lawed  eonstantlT  to  remain 
in  tba  Deigbbourhoodi  of  the 
houses,  and  cha  bouses  them- 
selves are  extromclj  filthy. 
Iseloct,"  Dr.  SmithobserTes, 


'•  the  ft 


i-ing  M 


of  tht  ooadicion  of  manj 
pluoes  in  'Whiteohapnl,  in 
whieb  the  population  is  den- 
sely crowded. 

■'Bakora'  Anna  Atltj. — 
A  naitow  oonrt,  with  a  dead 
wall  about  two  yards  fhioi 


1  court  is  iutorsected  by  other 
courts,  extreotely  narrow, 
into  which  it  is  soaroely  po»- 

'  sible  for  any  air  to  penetrate : 
clute  to  the  dead  wall,  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the 
houses,  is  a  gutter  in  which 
Is  always  present  a  quontlty 
of  stagnant  Uuid,  fbll  of  ail 
sorts  of  putralying  matter, 
the  effiuvia  ti-om  which,  at 
the  present  moDient,  is  most 
oSensife,  and  the  lenM  of 
okMSDess  extrenw.  All  tbS 
hooaes  sradark,  gioony,  and 
extremal;  filth;. 

■ '  Johnson' s  Change,  back 
and  front. — A  cluster  of  fcur 
courts  opening  into  each 
otb«r  i  the  hoiuos  ore  ct««d- 
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ed  with  iahnbiUiitf.  Sonw  time  ttgo  t  oMipool  overflowed  in 
one  of  these  oourts,  and  its  coatentB  were  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  surface  several  weeks :  after  a  time,  foyer,  of  a  malig- 
nant character,  broke  out  in  the  house  next  the  cesspool,  and 
has  sinee  extended  to  almost  every  bouse  in  all  the  courts. 
There  is  here  no  drainage  of  any  kind ;  there  is  oonsequentlj 
a  great  aceamalation  of  flltbi  and  the  sQuse  of  closeness  is 
stifling." 

The  eridenoe  of  Mr.  Jameis  Harris,  the  Eegistrar  for 
the  district  of  Lower  Aldgate,  before  the  Commissioner, 
gires  a  similar  account  of  Blue  Anchor  Yard,  Cartwright 
Street,  Qlasshouse  Street,  and  the  adjoining  courts  and 
alleys.  This  neighbourhood  is  farther  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Liddle,  the  district  snrgeon,  in  a  lectnre  recently 
published  on  the  "  Moral  and  Physical  Neglect  of  Sana- 
tory Measures."     He  says — 

"  Bltt«  Anchor  Tard,  a  short  time  ttgo,  was  in  such  a  filthy, 
deplorable,  and  I  may  add,  dangerous  state,  froq  the  Oyer- 
flowing  of  numerous  cesspools  and  a  large  collection  of  rain 
water,  that  I  deemed  it  my  dutv  not  only  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  the  parish  to  its  condition,  but  also 
to  petition  Par^aalent  to  pass  an  act  to  enable  the  parochial 
aathoritiei  to  remedy  the  evils  complaitted  of;  and,  to  tiie 
credit  and  honour  of  the  trustees  be  it  said,  they  were  no 
Booner  made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  detailed  in  the  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords,  than  they  proposed  to  grant 
£250  to  the  Ratcliffo  Commission,  to  take  this  district  under 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  Rateliflfe  Commission  has  assented  to  the  jndioioQs 
and  liberal  proposal  of  ths  trustees;  and  I  trust  that,  in  a 
few  months,  this  hitherto  neglected  locality  will  be  rendered 
as  salubrious  as  any  district  iu  the  metropolis  where  the  poor 
reside.  The  Commissioners  of  Sowers,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
have  ceneent^d  to  break  through  one  of  their  bye-laws,  and 
are  abcnt  tfr  construct  a  sewer  throuj^  Blue  Anchor  Yard, 
without  oalling  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  property 
to  oootributo  anything  towards  the  expense.'* 

Dmiog  the  past  month,  in  company  trith  Mr. 
Liddle^  who  takes  an  aottTO  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  "  Health  of  Towns  AssoeiatioD,^'  'we  visited 
Blue  Anchor  Yard  and  its  contiguous  conrts  ;  and, 
in  parsaanee  of  the  previously-named  arrangement, 
we  found  that  considerable  improvement  had  been 
effected  in  sewerage  and  paving.  Several  of  the 
worst  bnildings  had  also  been  cleared  away,  which 
assisted  the  ventilating  very  mnch.  Bakers'  Arms 
Alley,  however,  which  is  not  two  hundred  yards 
distant  on  the  other  side  of  Rosemary  Lane, 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  described  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith — ^unpaved,  nnsewered,  and  nnven- 
tilated.  The  smdl  of  the  open  gutter  in  the  centre, 
to  which  all  the  refuse  of  the  miserabjo.  dwellings 
finds  its  way,  on  the  day  of  our  visityt  walft%)ffenaive 
and  stifling  in  the  eltreme.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  is,  that,  while  the  health  of  Blue  Anchor  Yai'd 
has  recently  much  improved.  Bakers'  Arms  Alley, 
in  this  respect^  is  as  had  as  ever.  But  filthy  and 
objectionable  as  we  found  the  latter  place,  and  many 
other  courts  radiating  from  Rosemary  Lane,  on  pro- 
ceeding to  several  which  run  out  of  High  Street, 
WhiteobapeU  '^o  discovci'ed  matters  to  be  still 
worse.  This  was  especially  the  ease  with  Castle 
Alley,  which  we  have  sketched  for  oar  March  num- 
ber. 

Within  the  last  lisw  years  coinsderable  attention 
has  been  paid  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  White- 
chapel  diftriot  to  its  sanatory  condition,  and  it  has 
been  much  improved*  A  great  deal  stUl  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  ciowdedf  districts,  of  the  state  of  which 
tki  fQtmtiBg  mxf  be  taken  as  specimens.     The 


average  health  of  the  district  it  considerably  below 
the  medium,  as  the  tables  will  show ;  and  any  addi- 
tional salubrity  it  may  have  acquired  over  the  most 
unhealthy  is  due  to  its  possessing  towards  the  Mile- 
find  direction  many  good  wide  streets,  and  houses 
which  raise  the  average  of  the  denser  and  worse- 
conditioned  parts.  The  average  value  of  life  is  26 
years,  and  the  deaths  annually  one  in  81,  being  10 
and  8  years  below  the  healthiest  respectively.  The 
average  age  of  the  gentry  is  47  years ;  of  the  artizans 
26  ;  and  the  difference  is  21  years. 

Westward  from  Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel,  and 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Smithfield,  we  Come 
upon  another  most  unhealthy  district,  which  figures 
very  unfavourably  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  AVe 
allude  to  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  which  is  intersected 
by  a  street  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  called  Golden 
Lane ;  branching  out  of  which,  we  discovered  some  of 
the  filthiest  lanes  and  courts  in  the  metropolis.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  courts  are  blind,  the 
only  entrance  to  them  whatever  being  a  narrow  arched 
close,  or  passage;  and  the  houses,  with  some  rare 
exceptions,  having  no  courts  nor  back  windows,  the 
stifling  state  of  the  air  in  such  narrow  places,  with  no 
current  whatever  to  agitate  it,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
The  atmospheric  oppression  is  increased  by  uncleared 
cesspools  and  surface  drains,  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre in  many  instances,  where  refuse  matter  finds  its 
way.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  old,  and  out 
of  repair,  and  have  no  water  carried  into  them. 
They  are  generally  supplied  with  one  or  two  taps, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  court,  according  to  its 
size,  and  the  water  is  only  allowed  to  run  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  Con- 
siderable scrambling  consequently  takes  place  fi>r 
supplies,  which,  in  the  best  of  cases,  is  far  too 
limited.  The  courts  pfi  Arthur  Street  and  White 
Cross  Street  are  in^^ole  as  bad  a  condition.  To- 
wards the  centre  ofxhe<city,  more  attention  is  paid 
to  street^leaoaing,  and  other  external  appearances 
of  decency -fChd  order  ;  but  in  St.  Luke's,  indepen- 
dent of  the  filths  and  wretchedness  of  its  back  streets 
and  alleys,  the  leading  thoroughfares  are  in  a  very 
dirty  condition-^Gk>lden  Lane  especially  so. 

St.  Luke's  district  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy,  as 
the  tables  will  show.  The  average  age  of  all  who 
die  there  is  but  22  ;  and  the  annual  proportion  of 
deaths  to  the  population  is  one  in  40.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  latter  proportion,  compared  with  the 
average  age  of  all  who  die  in  the  pariah,  arises,  no 
doubt,  from  the  great  mortality  among  children — a 
sure  indication  of  bad  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
average  age  of  the  gentry  at  death  is  38  years  ;  and 
of  the  operatives  but  20 — ^in  the  latter  respect  the 
district  is  One  of  the  most  fatal  in  London. 

We  now  reach  Smithfield,  one  of  the  leading  nui- 
sances of  the  metropolis,  and  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  crowded  and  unhealthy  disti-icts.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  market — which  constitutes,  on  Mon- 
day, a  scene  of  the  greatest  uproar  and  concision — 
the  lanes  and  courts  that  radiate  from  it  are  of  the 
filthiest  and  closest  description.  We  have  chosen 
several  for  illustration,  fbr  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  deirer  pencil  of  Mr.  Anelay.  We  give 
them  as  specimens  of  the  general  district,  leaving  the 
reader  to  judge  what  must  be  the  vtmospheric  con** 
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dhkon  of  A  tieighlmiirliDod  with  a  large  market  of 
CAttle  held  weekly  ia  the  centre  of  it,  luid  the  popn- 
latiou  crammed  into  allejB  and  conrte,  competiiig 
with  the  honied  occapaats  for  a  share  of  the 
■maU  amoont  of  ozygea  at  its  diapoaal.  Back 
Alley,  of  which  the  followmg  ia  a  sketch,  is  a  long 
narrow  lane,  on  the  city  side  of  the  market,  parallel 
with  Long  Lane,  a  street  which  leads  from  it  to  the 
Barbican.  It  is  not  more  thau  four  feet  in  width, 
with  a  gutter  through  the  centre,  and  almost  en- 
tirely without  light  or  air.  The  sketch  will  give  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  this  as  well  as  many  of  its 


On  the  side  of  Smithlicld,  opposite  to  Long  Lane, 
we  come  to  Cow-cross  Street,  in  coaueiion  with  which 
there  are  many  very  dirty  aad  hadly  drained  and 
ventilated  conrta  and  lanes.  The  specimen  in  page 
129  is  well  known — it  is  White  Horse  Court,  and 
connected    with  Cow-ci'osa   Street,    by    a   narrow 


itry.  It  ia  occupied  by  the  lowest  cla«i  of  dMlers, 
being  taken  up  with  sellers  of  marine  itorei,  gingor- 
becr,  and  snch  like  articles.  It  can,  moreoTer,  boast 
a  publisher,  well  known  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Iiondon  trade  ;  his  name  ia  Stytch,  and  a  passing 
notice  to  a  great  man  in  his  line  may  not  be  oat 
of  place.  He  keeps  what  is  coUed  a  pariodieat 
slaaghter-hoase ;  that  is,  a  place  where  all  the  cheap 
periodical  publications  of  the  metropolia  find  thor 
way,  when  they  cannot  command  a  regnlar  market. 
Stytch,  when  he  makesa  purchase  of  this  kind,  isaaea 
the  pablieation  anew  with  his  own  imprint,  and 
sends  it  abroad  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  original 
price,  to  be  sold  by  hawkers  and  the  lowest  class  of 
dealers,  all  over  the  country.  Stytch,  moreover,  ia 
a  capitalist,  and  is  never  without  a  qo&uity  of  caah 
about  hia  person,  which  he  oarries  in  an  old  great- 
coat skirt  pocket ;  and  af  all  times  is  prepared  to 
make  purchases  to  any  amount.  Hia  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  publications  he  buya,  however,  would  b« 
anything  bat  satisfactory  to  the  Society  for  the  Difin- 
aion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  proportion  to  the 
character  of  the  stock  hia  price  rises.  Tales  of  ghosts, 
goblins,  piratea,  masaacrcs,  and  murders,  well  set 
forth  by  woodcuts,  occupy  the  first  rank  in  his  esti- 
mation ;  and  the  acale  of  price  declines  as  the  intel- 
lectualityofthe  publication  advances.  Hence,  ZJtn'd's 
Ptnnjf  Sunday  TiviM  occupies  the  first  class;  Cham- 
bers's "  Journal"  and  "Information  for  the  People  " 
the  last.  Mysteriea,  horrors,  and  chimeras  dire,  ore 
the  leading  elements  of  his  stock  in  trade,  fi>r  which 
he  is  at  all  times  ready  to  pay  at  a  slanghter-houaa 
price,  of  coarse,  which  rates  at  about  l)d.  o-doien  on 
penny  publications.  Out  of  this  extraordinary  trade, 
which  for  its  extent  and  ramifications  ia  aniqno  of 
its  kind,  Stytch  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  ;  yet, 
to  look  at  the  man  and  his  dwelling,  it  would  be  ima- 
gined that  he  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty. 

Field  Lano,  which  lies  between  tiiia  and  Holbom, 
is  celebrated  by  Dickena,  in  Oliver  Turist,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Fagan  the  Jew,  and  is  composed  of  honsea 
of  the  lowest  character.  The  principal  are  old 
clothes, .and  shoo  shops,  and  lodging- h oases  for 
thievea  and  prostitates.  A  vast  amount  of  stolen 
property,  principally  in  the  shape  of  handkerchiefs. 
finds  \ta  way  here.  The  houses  are  very  old  and 
ricketty,  and  most  defective  in  ventilation  and  drain  - 
age.  They  are  generally  overcrowded,  and  the  sexos 
huddled  together  without  any  regard  to  decency 
or  order.  This  wretched  lane  is  in  progress  of  being 
removed,  and  we  give  the  sketch  in  page  126,  as  a 
memento  of  what  it  ha*  been,  as  well  aa  an  illastra- 
tion  of  many  similar  streets  and  lanes  that  still  re- 

A  considerable  proportion  of  Saffron  Bill,  adjoin* 
ing  Field  Lane,  has  been  cleared  away,  in  order  to 
effect  street  improvements,  and  many  bad  courts  and 
lanes  are  extinguished,  reacting,  however,  moat  in- 
juriously, aa  yet,  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  eziating 
narrow  s&eets  and  alleys.  The  connecting  link 
between  Saffron  Hill  and  Smithfield,  through  Cow- 
cross  Hill,  remains  in  its  original  repulslveuesa. 
White  Horse  Court,  which  we  have  already  described, 
occnpies  the  upper  part  of  this  connecting  range, 
and  tbongh  crowded  and  dis^reeable  enough,  it 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the  courta  that 
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lie  loww  dovn  In  jATing  And  drainage.  The] 
boQMe,  alao,  hftve  beek- jardt.  If  e,  spaee  of  Siboat 
«  yard  in  widUi  beliind  can  be  oonudered  a,»  such, 
vbieh  tbe  majority  of  tbe  others  bave  not.  Thej  | 
are  moatly  blind — meaning  by  that  tonn,  that  they  1 
are  entered  by  a  doorway-puaago,  and  haro  no  I 
oUier  oatlat  whateTer  but  that  one,  either  in  door  or  i 
window ;  thai  rendering  *eutilatiou,  eioept  by  the  I 
ehimney-topi,  impossible.  A'  good  sample  of  that  j 
Und  of  oonrta  is  fnmisbedby  the  aketeh  in  page  13S. 
GoUegeConrt  is  ent^ed  from  the  south  aide  of  Cow- 
CTMi  Street,  by  a  yard-wide  arched  passage,  behind 
which  the  court  expands  into  a  kind  of  oblong  figure, 
about  eight  yards  by  four.  The  windows  and  doors 
all  look  into  the  court ;  and  the  bonies  are  three 
storiea  bi^  and  xery  ninch  out  of  repair.  There 
are  two  prinea  connected  with  a  cesspool,  for  the 
aceommodatJan  of  the  whole  inmates,  male  and 
female,  and  they  are  in  a  rery  filthy  oondition,  from 
the  wast  of  sew^^e  accommodation.  Host  rooms 
contain  a  &mily.  There  has  been  a  eonsiderable 
amonnt  of  illnesi  lately  here,  especially  from  fever. 
Tbe  air  smells  xery  ofTenHiTe — surcharged,  as  it  mnit 
be,  with  the  effluTia  of  such  a  close  and  crowded 
place.  The  water  is  Bopplied  by  a  tap  in  the  centre 
of  the  eonrt ;  but  the  nipply  ie  <rary  mei^Te,  and 
fmly  to  be  hod  thrice  o-week,  for  a 

Tery  short  time, 
Tbe  greater  port  of  this  district  we 

haTB  been  describing  is  inClerkenwell, 

which,  according  to  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality,  ranks  Tery  low  in  regard  to 

health.     The  average  age  of  all  at 

death  is  25  yean — the  proportion  of 

deaths  to  the  population,  one  in  23. 

The  averse  age  of  the  gentry  at 

death  is43;  of  the  labouring  classes,  19. 
The    corporate    boundary    reaches 

near  to  the  junction  of  John  Street 

and  Cowcross  Street,  and  include*  all 

Smithfield    Market,   and    aa    far    as  _ 

Charterbouse Street;  SnowhUl, there- 
fore, and  ita  tributary coorts  and  lanes, 

ore  within  it,  and  a  portion  of  Field 

Lone,      The    greater    part    of   this 

neighbourhood  is  in  quite  as  filthy  a 

stata  OS  any  of  the  localities  to  which 

reference  has  been  made  in  Clerkeu- 

wdl.      The    tables,    as    it    respects 

health,    would    alone    indicate    this.    , 

OroBsing  Newgate  Street  from  Smith-    ■ 

firid,  the  Old  Bailey  is  reached,  and 

in  several  of  the  courts  there,  facing 

Newgate,  ore  to  be  foond  abomina- 

tioos  quite  OS  bad  a*  any  we  have  to- 

coided.      St  Bunstan's  Court  may  be 

cited   OS   an  example.      In  faet,  the 

whole   space  between   Newgate    and 

Fairingdou  Street  is  fall  of  narrow 

lanes  and  courts,  many  defective  in 

the  most  eommon  sanatory  orrange- 

meuta,   and  nurseries  of  every  kind  of 

disease.     Tbe  same  remark  applies  to 

that  portion  of  the  city  on  the  west 

side  of  Forringdon  StAei,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Temple  Bar, 


We  shall  at  present  close  ouF  remarks  on  this 
district  by  referring  to  Black  Horse  Alley. 

This  is  a  long  narrow  lane,  which  runs  ont  of 
Fleet  Street,  on  the  north  side.  The  houses  are  four 
stories  high,  without  back  courts ;  the  only  egress, 
apart  from  the  entrance,  is  by  a  very  narrow  close, 
which  proceeds  at  a  right  angle  from  the  middle  of 
the  alley  to  Farrlngdon  Street.  Tbe  court  is  other- 
wise blind :  and  from  the  height  of  the  houses,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  alley,  with  no  back  windows, 
light  and  air  are  completely  at  a  discount.  In  these 
respects,  the  place  is  most  unhealthy,  thongh  the 
paving  and  drainage  is  better  than  in  most  similar 
courts.  We  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  an  ext«nsiTe 
I  of  buildings  in  this  district.  In  another  stage 
of  tbe  article  we  shall  supply  a  sketch  of  this  alley. 

According  to  the  tables  of  mortality,  the  average 
length  of  life  to  the  gentry  in  the  "  City  of  London," 
the  Central-corporate  district,  is  43  years  ;  of  the 
artizan, hut  22  years;  general  average,  25  years.  In 
the  Western  district  of  the  City  the  average  age  of 
all  at  death  is  27  years;  and  the  annual  deaths  eno 
in  S7  of  the  population.  The  latter  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  lives  of  the 
gentry  and  shopkeepers  in  this  latter  district  is 
lower  than  in  most  others  in  the  metropolis.     It 
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ay^ages  88  years  for  the  gentry,  22  years  for  the 
trading  classeB,  and  22  years  for  artizaps. 

Passing  out  of  the  city  we  come  to  two  of  the  vilest 
west  end  localities,  St.  Giles  and  St.  Clement  Danes, 
included  in  tho  Strand  district.  Bt«  Clement's  Lane 
is  a  leading  thoroughfare  through  the  latter,  com- 
mencing from  the  Strand  ahont  two  hundred  yards 
from  Temple-Bar,  and  running  up  to  Clare  Market. 
This  lane  is  thus  truthfully  descrihed  hy  Mr.  >yalker 
in  his  "  Gatherings  from  Graveyards,"  (p.  140): — 
<'  This  is  a  narrow  thoroughfare  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Clare  Market.  It  extends  from  Clare  Market  to  the 
Strand,  and  is  surrounded  hy  places  which  are  con- 
tinually giving  off  emanations  from  animal  putres- 
cence. The  hack-windows  of  the  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lane  look  into  a  hurying-ground  called  the 
Crreen  Cfrmmd.  On  the  west  side  the  windows  (if 
open)  permit  the  odour  of  another  private  hurying- 
place,  called  Enon  Chapel,  to  perflate  the  houses. 
At  the  hottom  of  this  lane  is  another  hurying-place 
belonging  to  the  Alms  Houses ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Strand  are  the  hurying-ground  and  vaults  of  St. 
Clement  Danes.  In  addition  to  which  there  are 
several  slaughter-houses  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  that,  in  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards, 
in  a  direct  line,  there  are  four  burying-grounds,  and 
the  living  here  breathe,  on  all  sides,  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  the  dead.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  narrow  thoroughfare  are  very  un- 
healthy ;  nearly  every  room  in  every  house  is  occu- 
pied with  a  family.  Typhus  fever,  in  its  aggravated 
form,  has  attacked  by  far  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents^ and  death  has  made  among  them  the  most 
destructive  ravages." 

The  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  with  St.  Mary 
Le  Strand,  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  the  Liberty 
of  the  Bolls,  and  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy,  consti- 
tute the  Strand  district;  it  includes,  therefore,  about 
one-half  of  Drury  Lane,  and  nearly  all  the  buildings 
from  Long  Acre  to  the  Thames  which  lie  between 
the  City  boundary  and  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  the  whole  district  is 
overcrowded,  and  abounds  with  filthy  courts^  and 
narrow,  badly  ventilated  streets  and  lanes.  In  ad- 
dition to  St.  Clement's  Lane,  with  its  adjoining 
courts,  and  Drury  Lane,  we  may  name  Clare  Market, 
and  its  connecting  streets,  Wych  Street,  Holywell 
Street,  and  the  lanes  and  passages  from  the  Sti'and 
to  the  river. 

In  close  conjunction  with  this  district  is  the  well- 
known  St.  Giles',  of  European  celebrity.  It  has  long 
been  considered  one  of  the  filthiest  and  worst-condi- 
tioned districts  of  the  metropolis.  Its  sanatory 
condition  seven  years  ago,  before  the  recent  improve- 
ments hfid  been  effected,  as  shown  by  the  tables, 
amply  demonstrate  this.  Within  the  last  three 
years,  the  making  of  th*  new  street  in  continuation 
of  Oxford  Street  to  Holbom  has  cleared  away  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  worst  streets  and  courts 
in  this  ill-favoured  locality,  though  there  is  still 
enough  left  to  enable  the  imagination  to  conceive 
what  it  must  have  been  in  its  days  of  fame,  ere 
improvement  eomrnissioners  or  sanatory  reformers 
invaded  the  territory.  Nearly  all  the  upper  portion 
of  Drury  Lane  lies  in  St.  Giles',  and  the  Oxford  Street 
improvements  hare  rendered  the  inferior  parts  of  the  I 


district  worse  than  6ver.  On  the  pnlluig  deim  of 
the  courts  and  lanes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  High 
Street,  the  miserable  population  sought  refuge  in 
Drury  Lane  and  its  back  reeesses,  so  that  now 
between  the  Lane  and  Linooln's  Inn  Fields  aU  the 
worst  manifestations  o£  over-croWding,defeettye  yen- 
tilation,and  drainage,  with  their  usual  conoomitanti, 
vice  and  pestilence,  are  to  be  found  in  abondanoe. 
Fever,  scarlatina,  smaH-pox,  and  measles,  are  never 
out  of  the  district  i  and  during  the  past  season  thoy 
have  been  peculiarly  prevalent.  The  sketehes  in 
pages  181  and  133  will  convey  an  impression  of  the 
general  character  of  the  upper  portion  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  the  lanes  and  courts  in  St.  GUes*  and  Holbom. 

Orange  Court  is  a  very  narrow  passage  out  of  Dmry 
Lane,  almost  opposite  thebnrying-groand ;  the  houses 
are  very  high,  and  the  courts  are  imperfectly  drained. 
It  is  tenanted  by  the  dregs  of  the  population,  mainly 
thieves  and  prostitutes ;  and  the  physical  cfaaraetor 
of  the  place  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  moral  degra- 
dation which  prevails.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
courts  and  passages  in  old  St.  Giles'  are  like  this.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  filth  and  squalor  of  these 
wretched  domiciles  without  personal  inspection. 

Holbom  district  extends  from  here  down  to  near 
Field  Lane,  and  St.  Giles' extends  westward.  Their 
relative  health  in  the  tables  stand  thns  t-^Holbonit 
deaths  to  the  whole  population,  one  in  36 ;  arerage 
age  of  each  at  death,  26  years.  Average  age  of  gen- 
try, 47  years  ;  of  the  artisans,  19  ;  being  exaetiy  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Shoreditch  district.  Bt.  Giles ' 
district,  it  must  be  observed,  includes  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  which  contains  some  good  streets  and 
squares.  Average  length  of  life,  25  years  ;  average 
ago  of  gentry  at  death,  40 ;  of  tiie  artizans,  17  years, 
being  the  most  fatal,  as  it  regards  the  latter  class,  in 
London. 

In  contiguity  with  this  district  we  may  i*efer  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  which  lies  in  the 
direction  of  Charing  Cross,  now,  however,  no  longer 
meriting  the  appellations,  for  fields  there  are  none, 
but  a  wilderness  of  dingy  brick.  Generally  speak* 
ing,  the  sanatory  condition  of  this  district  is  above 
the  average  of  the  more  easterly  districts ;  but  eren 
here,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard^  one 
of  the  parish  medical  officers,  **  there  are  some  honses 
that  have  from  forty- five  to  sixty  persons  of  all  ages 
under  one  roof."  He  says,  ^  in  the  event  of  death, 
the  body  often  occupies  the  only  bed,  till  they  ruse 
money  to  pay  for  a  coffin,  which  is  often  several  days. 
In  the  lodging-rooms  I  have  seen  the  beds  placed  so 
close  together  as  not  to  allow  room  to  pass  between 
them,  and  occupied  by  both  sexes  indiseriminately. 
I  have  known  six  people  sleep  in  a  room  about  nine 
feet  square,  with  only  one  small  window,  about 
fifteen  inches  by  twelve  inches  ;  there  are  SMoe 
sleeping  rooms  in  this  district  in  which  yen  can 
scarcely  see  your  hand  at  noon-day." 

The  worst  portion  of  this  district  lies  between 
Covent  Garden  Market  and  the  lower  end  of  Long 
Acre,  a  specimen  of  which  is  famished  in  Angel 
Court. 

Angel  Court  is  very  like  the  Bmif  lifield  Back  AHey, 
already  given.  It  averages  about  feur  foot  iride, 
and  the  houses,  whiehare  built  back  to  back,  are  from: 
three  to  four  stories  in  height.    They  are  eld  and 
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■Jil^Mdatod,  beinf  pn^pod  tfarouf  hont  th«  length  of 
the  oonrt  by  pi«c«i  of  timber  thrown  acrou,  which 
in  addition  Mrva  for  drjiag  the  raga  of  tbe  wretGhed  i 
iamatM,  The  Mwarageia  bad;  and  as  it  regard* light 
nnd  T«a(il>tloti,  from  the  oonitraotion  of  the  aile; 
thaw  are  out  of  the  qiustion.  The  houwi  have  no  i 
back-yaids  or  vindows,  and  each  room  constitatoi  &  | 
houM  for  all  domestio  poi'poiei.  Tbo  iiit«riori  pre-  j 
sent  a  porfect  pioture  of  BqusJor  and  misery.  The  ! 
neighbouring  iana*  and  alleyi,  occupied  in  a  great : 
degree  by  the  moit  abandoned  of  the  population,  are  i 
little  better.  The  great  mortality  occiuioDed  in  this  | 
neighbourhood  is  ooEnpensated  by  the  superior  con- 1 
dition  of  the  other  part*  of  the  parish.  The  average  i 
talne  of  life  i*  28  year*,  still  8  year*  below  the  Cam-  < 
berwell  standard  ;  and  the  annaal  deaths  are  one  in  i 
£6.  The  average  of  the  gentry  at  death  is  4U,  and  of  | 
the  artUau  26  yean.  The  tradusman  only  average*  I 
21y»ara. 

Coming  nearar  to  the  head-qaarters  of  law  and 
legislation,  patung  from  Charing  Crou  into  West- 1 
minster,  and  vithio  300  yards  of  both  Homes  of  i 
Pariiamant,  we  find  a  district  which  the  filthi' 
est  part  of  London  we  have  descritied  can- 
not eicel.  Lying  between  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Pimlico,  there  is  a  block  of  bnild- 
iag^  eompased  of  a  oongeries  of  alleys, 
i^onrts,  lanes,  and  etreeta,  which  are  a  perfect 
diagrace  to  the  capital  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially as  exUtbig  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lloniet  of  Farliaiuent,  within  the  jurisdictioii 
of  the  Deao  of  Westminater,  and  may  be  soon 
by  the  Queen  ont  of  bar  palace- windows, 
^'entitation,  strictly  speaking,  tliere  is  none  ; 
and  whatever  disturbance  of  the  air  takes 
place  has  only  the  tendency  to  inerease  the 
Hieneh.  Drainage  there  is  none.  In  wet 
v.eather,  when  the  water  attiuns  a  certain 
l^uight,  it  £nde  its  way  into  an  open  bloclc 
pestilential  ditch  in  an  adjoining  court;  but 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  the  whole 
fsnlre  of  this  place  JB  one  mats  of  wet  decern-  '• 
[jjsing  blth,  which  lius  uudlaturbed  for  weeks, 
ram  which  so  droadiul  at  times  is  the  ellluvia  i 
that,  in  the  langusj^e  of  the  residents  tliem- 
.■•■Ives,  "  tboy  are  otien  ready  to  faint,  it's  so 
bad."  Such  was  its  state  several  yvara  ngo, 
r.>  described  by  llr.  Austin  bcfijre  the  Health 
1.1'  Towns  Cuutmbsioners,  and  such  is  its  con- 
dition now.  We  visited  it  a  month  a^o,  to 
see  if  it  verified  the  description,  or  if  not,  to 
Kam  what  improvements  hud  bLs>:)  ofTect- 
••i,  and  fonnd  it  as  bad  as  ever.  2vot 
"):ly  is  the  deterip:ion  true  as  it  regards 
^iiow's  Ilents,  bnt  the  adjoining  courts  ond 
ntleys  are  quite  us  bnd,  especially  Loather- 
Iiuad  Court  and  St.  Alfaan's  Row.  Tiiough' 
'he  day  on  which  we  visited  the  place  was 
i^aite  dry,  the  open  gutter  in  the  centre,  re- 
I  i-iving  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbourhood,  was 
•jrerrnnning  in  every  direction. 

Westminster,  notwithstanding  a  largo  por- 
tion of  it  being  well  bnilt  and  inhabited, 
itand*  low  in  the  tables  on  scoonnt  of  the 
n-retehed  condition  of  Bt.  Margaret's  parish. 
The  average  age  of  those  who    die  ii    25 


years;   and  the  deatbi  an  one  in  39.       The  ave- 
rage ago  of  the  gentry  is  42,  of  Uta  utisut  21 

The  character  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch  from  consider- 
able personal  obaervation,  is  thus  drawn  by  Dr. 
Aldis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Tewns 

' '  Some  of  the  wont  festurei  of  overcrowding  are  dis- 
fAayfd  oa  the  Suircjr  siiig  of  the  river,  in  Ihe  ncigh- 
bouthoDd  of  the  Mint ;  otherwise,  the  character! a tlo  are 
[■ommon.  Wilhin  the  roonn  cloM  offenaire  smells,  the 
nlmosphere  quite  vitiated,  the  fiecal  smell  of  ttia  ccispool 
is  ofteu  distinguished;  (he  courts  are  uncleiuued  snd  la  a 
dirty  condition." 

During  these  inquiries  our  attention  was  called 
particularly  to  the  ttate  of  the  parish  of  St  Qeoige, 
tioutliwark,  and  especially  to  several  ooarls  oon- 
nectod  with  White  JStreet,  which  were  represented 
to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition.  We  visited  them, 
and  found  the  reality  worse  than  the  representa- 
tion. Onr  informant,  a  medical  gentleman  resid- 
ing In  the  district,  drew  up  the  following  statement 
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of  the  present  condition  of  Three  Tuns  Court,  and 
its  snrrounding  lanes  and  closes  : — 

"  White  Street,  Borough,  2lBt  Oct..  ISil. 

**  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  forward  you 
the  subjoined  statement : — 

"In  the  locality  of  White  Street,  Borough,  ramify  in- 
nlimerable  courts,  alleys,  and  passages,  crowded  with  inha- 
bitants, consisting  of  the  very  poor — chiefly  Irish— seyeral 
families  residing  in  each  house.  Within  these  spots  is  fre- 
quently found  imperfect  drainage,  deficiency  both  in  quantity 
and  the  wholsome  character  of  the  water.  These  things, 
added  to  the  disadvanta^jes  arising  from  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  want  of  proper  ventilation,  and  free  access 
of  light — in  fact  the  absence  or  deteriorated  character  of 
all  natural  agencies  that  are  effective  for  health,  and  the 
existence  of  every  depressing  circumstance  will  ever  conduce 
to  the  creation  of  disease,  and  the  spread  of  contagion,  should 
it  occur.  That  it  has  occun-ed  with  fearful  power  has  been 
exemplified  during  the  past  summer,  and  at  the  present  time 
fever  is  raging  around  us  in  all  its  varied  types,  created  by  the 
foregoing  causes,  and  various  deadly  nuisances  allowed  to  exist, 
like  grave- traps,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  pauper  community. 

*'In  *  Three  Tuns  Court,'  White  Street,  there  exists  one 
of  the  most  loathsome  causes  of  pestilence  that  could  be 
imagined.  Passing  up  its  long  narrow  entrance,  you  are  at 
once  assailed  with  a  heavy  fsetor  that  becomes  perfectly  in- 
supportable, even  during  the  present  moderated  temperature. 
This  smell  proceeds  from  a  cesspool  covered  by  a  grating 
(obtained  by  the  urgent  demands  of  the  rate-payers  not  long 
since).  Into  this  cesspool  run  not  only  the  dirt  and  refuse 
usually  passed  from  dwelling-houses,  but  from  an  open 
privy — the  only  one  in  the  court,  and,  consequently,  used  by 
.all  its  inhabitants ;  it  has  neither  doorway  nor  seat,  and 
being  full  and  overflowing,  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  soil,  ashes,  and  every  kind  of  filth,  cast  there — ani- 
mal and  vegetable — as  disgustingly  loathsome  to  the  sight 
as  it  is  overpowering  to  every  other  sense,  and  constantly 
generating  rank  pestilential  vapour.  The  brick-work  having 
broken  away,  the  fluid  filth  has  been  for  months  past,  and  is 
now,  running  across  the  court.  The  houses  are  tenanjbed 
only  by  those  whom  poverty  compels  to  dwell  in  the  face  of 
disease  and  death.  In  one  of  the  wretched  rooms,  the  only 
furniture  was  two  ch.'iirs,  on  which  a  child  lay  dead,  and  pre- 
pared for  burial ;  in  another  sat  a  woe-worn  woman — its 
parent ;  in  a  comer  was  a  bed  composed  of  shavings  and 
straw ;  there  was  no  stove  in  the  fire-place,  nor  a  window  ; 
but  a  few  broken  shutters  nailed  together  served  to  exclude 
both  light  and  air.  The  floor  was  the  damp,  uncovered 
earth,  and  the  staircase  so  dilapidated  as  as  to  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  ascend.  This  dwelling  will  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
rest,  though  some  are  even  worse,  the  wood-work  of  the 
ground  floors  being  cut  away,  and  made  receptacles  for  every 
imaginable  filth. 

"  This  court  is  an  enormous  expense  to  the  parish  every 
year  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  appalling  mortality 
evidenced  by  the  returns  of  the  registered  certificates  of 
death,  together  with  the  representations  of  several  respecta- 
ble tradespeople  to  the  authorities,  have  all  failed  in  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  remedy. 

'*  The  houses  are  stated  to  have  no  owner ;  but  surely  there 
are  some  means  of  ridding  the  neighbourhood  of  this  source 
of  disease. 

"We  are  taxed  by  a  highway  rate  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  which  applies  to  the  bycways,  courts,  and  alleys  in 
the  parish  ;  two  ninepcnny  rates  for  cleansing  and  lighting, 
making  2s.  in  the  pound.  The  sixpenny  rate  is  made  by 
the  parbh  surveyor  of  highways ;  the  two  ninepenny  rates 
by  the  self-appointed  board  of  commissioners  for  the  west 
division  of  the  borough.    Your  obedient  servant,  F.  Clabk.*' 

The  district  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  ranks  yery 
low  in  the  sanatory  tables.  The  average  age  of  aU 
at  death  is  but  23  years  ;  the  average  age  of  the 
gentry  is  45,  that  of  the  artizan  20. 

The  adjoining  districts  on  this  side,  nearer  to  the 
riyer,  are  equally  bad  in  all  respects.  St.  01aye*s  is 
full  of  dirty  courts,  especially  in  connexion  with 
Tooley  Street,  of  which  Bull's  Head  Court  may  be 
cited  as  a  sample.     St.  Sayiour's  is  of  the  same  cha- 


racter. With  regard  to  mortality,  in  the  tables 
the  deaths  in  St.  Olaye's  are  one  in  nineteen ;  in 
St.  Sayiour's  they  are  one  in  thirty-six.  The 
average  age  of  all  who  die  in  the  one  is  thirty 
years;  in  the  other,  twenty-two.  Bermondsey 
forms  a  continuation  of  St.  Olaye's  down  the  Sorrey 
side  of  the  river,  and  Lambeth  a  continuation  of  St. 
Saviour's  upwards.  Both  districts  lie  low,  and  are 
much  overcrowded.  In  the  former  the  ayerage  age 
of  all  at  death  is  twenty-two  years ;  in  the  latter, 
twenty-four  years.  The  average  age  of  the  gentry 
in  Bermondsey  is  twenty ;  of  the  artizans,  eighteen. 
In  Lambeth  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  is  thirty- 
seven  ;  of  the  artizans,  nineteen. 

In  those  portions  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth 
where  the  crowding  is  not  so  great,  there  are  other 
very  noticeable  causes  which  operate  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  health.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wal- 
worth Road,  and  between  Kennington  and  Camber- 
well,  there  is  a  complete  network  of  open  ditches,  full 
of  stagnant  water.  The  whole  district  here  is  quite 
level,  with  scarcely  any  fall  to  the  river ;  and  except 
>when  the  tides  rise  high  enough  to  flush  these  open 
drains,  the  water,  with  the  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  it  contains,  remains  in  a  quiescent 
state,  exhaling  its  pestilential  vapours  all  around. 
In  the  summer-time,  though  this  is  but  a  thinly- 
populated  district,  the  smell  from  the  open  drains  is 
most  offensive,  and  must  tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  noticed,  in  the  Times  newspaper,   a 

letter  from  a  Lambeth  district-surgeon,  which  fully 

corroborates  what  we  have  stated,  as  the  following 

extract  will  show : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that,  following  the  good  example  set  by 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Lynch,  every  medical  man  should 
look  about  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  note  every  nuisance 
and  every  removable  source  of  disease  in  it,  and  make  them 
known  to  the  public ;  that  such  a  local  exposure  would  unfold 
a  tale  so  horribly  disgusting  that,  in  very  shame,  London 
would  next  session  beg  pai^on  for  its  past  contumacy,  and 
pray  to  be  kept  clean  in  future.     In  no  part  of  the  great 
metropolis  are  sanatory  measures  more  required  than  in  my 
own  locality.     Following  ray  daily  avocations,  I  pass  along 
GUipham  Road,    South   Lambeth,  Vauxhall,   and  Brixt<ni 
Rostd,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  durinff  the  late 
warm  weather  I  have  been  informed  of  the  situation  of  every 
gulley-hole  and  untrappod  grating,  by  the  stench  that  issued 
trom  them.     At  Kennington  Green,  there  is  one  opening 
more  particularly  offensive,  the  effluvium  from  which  is  su 
disgusting,  that  rather  than  pass  near  it  I  cross  over  to  the 
opposite  side.     I  know  but  one  other  worse,  and  tiiat  is 
situated  close  to  Temple  Bar,  ou  the  city  side.     In  Mont- 
pelicr  Road,  South  Lambeth,  are  two  open  ditches,  one  on 
each  side,  which  emit  a  sickening  and  noxious  odour,  cognis- 
able to  the  senses  at  a  great  distance,  and  forming  a  nuisance 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood.     But,  worse  than  all  hitherto 
mentioned,  is  the  £ffra  river,  which,  taking  its  rise  at  the 
foot  of  the  Norwood  Hills,  runs  through  Dulwich,  and  at  tho 
Police  station,  which  is  situated  dii-ectly  over  it,  reaches 
the  Brij^n  Road,  along  the  north  side  of  which  it  takes  its 
course,  passes  on  the  south  side  of  Kennington  churchyard, 
thence  under  the  Clapham  Road,  and  makes  its  way  to  the 
Thames,  discharging  itself  at  Vauxhall.  Throughout  its  passage, 
two-thirds  of  which  not  being  closed  in  are  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  it  forms  the  public  sewer,  the  common  receptacle 
of  four  miles  of  every  conceivable  filth.  Including  the  unctuous 
oozings  of  the  churchyard.     Its  slimy  waters  may  be  seen 
slowly  moving  along,  or  in  dry  weather  gathered  in  stagnant 
puddles,   black  as  ink  with  abominable  putridity,  whose 
noxiousness  may  be  tested  at  the  present  moment  by  any 
person  willing  to  subject  his  olfactory  organs  to  such  an 
odious  ordeal." 
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We  lutve  nov  gone  BOmewliat  into  detail  over  tlie 
metropolis;  yet,  before  closing  oui  statement  of  facts,  it 
ma;  be  important  to  fortify  what  baa  been  advanced 
b;  a  mora  cktssified  repTesentation  of  results.  In  this 
■we  are  much  assisted  by  a  Report  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  "  Health  of  London  Aasociation,"  present- 
ing A  digest  of  infomutiou  contained  in  the  replies 
Tctomed  to  three  thousand  lists  of  qneriea  which  were 
circulated  amongst  clergymen,  medical  men,  solicitors, 
surveyors,  architects,  engineers,  parochial  officers,  and 
the  public.     Hegarding  fever,  it  is  said — 

"  The  annual  vasts  of  life,  from  it  alone,  in  ths  metro- 
polis, i>  tot;  great ;  and  ai  it  is  a  prerentable  disaua,  all 
the  expenses  which  thii  diseane  produces  might  be  savfld. 
lu  influedoe  in  producing  pauperism  U  demoiutnited  bf 
the  &ot,  that  in  St.  George's,  Southwmrk,  out  of  1,467  per- 
■oni  «bo  at  one  time  receiTed  pancbial  lelief,  I.STS— that 
ia,  the  whole  number,  with  the  exception  of  101 — are 
reported  to  hare  been  ill  with  fever. 

"  It  is  eatimated  that,  under  due  lanatory  regidationt, 
without  doubt,  the  lives  of  10,278  peremu  in  Uie  motropolia 
might  annnall;  be  saved,  and  IS7,7S4  cues  of  sicknesa 
avoided.  These  deaths  and  iUneiaas  are  over  nnd  above 
what  are  doe  to  naCuiml  eauMS ;  the;  are  unneccasarr  deaths 
and  unnecessary  illnesses.  Ona-siith  of  the  total  waste  of 
life  and  health  which  takes  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
occon  in  the  metropolis.  Now,  waste  of  life  includes 
uniMeesaarj  siciinen,  widowhood,  orphaziage,  fuaeral  ei- 
penaea,  inabilitjr  to  labonr,  medical  charts — it  also  includes 
the  cost  of  the  increased  relative  proportion  of  births,  which 
is  fouad  to  result  from  a  high  rato  of  morCalitf,  and  likewise 
increase  of  poor-rates,  additional  calhi  on  public  and  private 
charit;  for  the  support  of  boapibils,  diipensariei,  snd  asjlums, 
for  tt>e  nek  and  infirm.  If  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  money 
Taloe  of  the  loaies  from  a  nefilcot  of  sanatory  measures  in 
London,  and  if  a  detailed  estimate  of  Dr.  Lyon  71ayfiir,  for 
Manchester,  is  prooeedsd  upon,  it  is  found  that  £3,201,{131 
m  wasted  every  year. 

' '  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  replies  atale  that  the  cess- 
pools and  priviei  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  are  generally 
loll,  and  suffered  to  otetflow.  Some  of  the  respondents  sup- 
iriy  us  with  initaneea,  and  refer  to  Johnson's  Piaoe,  Burying 
Ground  l^ussge.  Gee's  Court,  Gray's  Buildings.  Orchard 
FhHW,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Farriogdon  district,  and  out  of  Biahops- 
gata  Street,  in  the  south-oaitem  eitremity  of  St.  Msijle- 
bone,  and  adjacent  part  of  St  Fanctas  and  St.  Giles',  and 
even  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate,  where  attempts  hare 
been  made  In  vain  to  remove  them.  Very  diagusting  scenes 
are  stated  as  being  seen  in  small  streets  in  Liason  Grove  ; 
the  reapondent  refers  to  those  districts  known  to  the  police 
as  the  hannta  of  the  lowest  characters.  Oae  reason  why 
they  are  so  generally  full  ia,  that  all  ssrts  of  slops  and  decom- 
posing matters  are  thrown  into  them, 

■'  Not  many  months  'rinoe  the  landlady  of  some  small 
houses  in  Armstrong's  Buildings  (ell  into  an  open  privy  and 
woa  inffocated.  It  has  lince  had  a  top  put  to  it;  btfort 
that  event  it  only  had  a  raiL 

■•  In  certain  localities  it  ia  stated  that  after  lalna  the  oon- 
tenta  ar«  wadied  hito  the  houaes,  and  the  yards  ore  oonstantiy 
Mverad  with  toil. 

"  In  some  ooaei  the  night-soil  has  been  seen  running  down 
the  waUs  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  family  lived,  and  even 
in  reapectable  bouses  the  soil  lus  been  seen  oosing  through 
the  walla.  Id  bet,  the  abomination  of  open  privies  is 
nnimw]  over  all  the  poorer,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the 
middle-class  districts  of  London. 

"The  sewers  and  drains  are  also  shown  to  he  in  a  most 
dafiKtive  fltale  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  en- 
virons. There  are  streets  without  sewers,  and  houses  with- 
ont  drains,  and  even  where  thero  are  aewerl.  the  honses  are 
freqnently  without  drains  communicatiDg  with  the  sewers. 

"  Almost  all  the  housai  in  Greenwich,  except  those  which 
belong  Ia  the  Royal  Hospital,  have  cesspools,  but  have  neither 
sewers  nor  drams.  The  public  snd  private  dnina  in  High- 
gale  ate  in  a  b«i  state,  although  no  plaoe  can  have  grMter 
natural  wlvanM(««.  -  In  Sulon  and  Bethnal-gnen  than 


are  but  few  streets  and  hoases  having  either  le 
In  Feoton  Street,  PcnConville,  there  is  no  sewer,  and  the 
drainage  is  ao  defective  m  several  porta  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, that,  though  aituited  on  a  hill,  the  water  frequently 
gets  into  the  kitchens,  and  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to 
pump  it  out.  In  Pontongrove  the  drainage  is  so  bad  that 
many  bouses  are  unlet  in  consequence.  Hackney  Road  aad 
the  Mile-end  Road  are  partly  without  sewers. 

•'  In  ihe  Commercial  Koad  and  St.  George' s-in-the-East 
there  are  no  sewers,  and  the  kitchens,  alter  heavy  rains,  ara 
several  inches  under  water ;  and  .when  the  water  reoedes, 
it  leaves  an  aocumulation  of  filth  and  dirt  of  the  worst 
description. 

"  At  Greenwich  there  are  open  gutters  and  open  ditches, 
hich,  at  times,  give  out  most  offensive  effluvia,  and  in  the 
nghbourbood  of  which  illness  of  some  kind  or  another, 
especially  fever,  is  always  prevalent.  In  Westminatar  there 
e  sernni  open  ant!  stagnant  drains,  from  which,  in  many 
liances,  m^gnant  typhus  and  puerperal  fever  have  arisen. 
1  Rotherhithe  there  is  an  open  ditch  which  has  given  riaa 
typhus  ft  ver  to  a  great  extent,  and  thero  ore  also  onoovei«d 
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4raiiit  wimh  reeeite  tHe  sewage  of  thickly-populated  neigh- 
beuriieods.  At  Poplar  the  main  sevrer  is  partly  uucorurt»d, 
and  is  called  the  *'  Black  Ditch."  It  emita  a  most  offenaiTc 
■tench,  and  frequently  produocs  fever,  headache,  debility,  and 
disorders  of  the  digestiye  orgnna.  In  the  district  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Commission  of  Sewers,  thcro  were,  within 
the  last  fow  months,  upwards  of  10,000  feet  of  open  sewers, 
many  of  which  were  in  the  erowdod  neighbourhoods  of  Mile- 
end,  Newtown,  and  Bethnal  Green. 

"The  illness  and  disease,  from  these  causes,  stated  to 
have  lalleii  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  respondents, 
are,  headache,  dyspepsia,  neuralgic  afleotions,  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  mucous  membranes,  skin  diseases,  erysipolas, 
bowel  complaints,  diarrhcea,  and  dysentry,  cholera,  continued 
fever  of  a  low  type,  and  even  typhus  in  its  worst  forms," 

Respeeting  the  supply  of  water,  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  that  there  are  270,000  houses  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  70,000  of  these  without  a  direct  supply. 

'*A11  the  replies  to  this  question  are  to  the  effect,  that 
the  poor  have  very  aoauty  acoommodation  for  keeping  the 
water,  which  flows  from  stand-taps  in  the  courts  wiiero  they 
reside.  It  is  turned  on  three  times  a-week,  for  about  two 
hours  each  day ;  in  some  places  for  a  much  shorter  time. 
The  consequence  of  this  intermittent  supply  is,  that  the  poor, 
for  want  of  proper  covered  cisterns,  preserve  the  water  in 
pails,  tubs,  or  earthenware  jars,  until  the  next  water  day. 
In  the  interim,  the  water  in  these  vessels  becomes  contami- 
nated by  absorbing  the  vitiated  air  of  the  rooms  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  is  covered  with  soot  and  dust,  so  as  to  render 
it  totally  unfit  for  culinary  purposes ;  and  hence  a  reason 
why  many  res(urt  to  the  public-house  for  beer,  and  other 
intoxicating  liquors,  when,  if  they  had  pure  Hreah  water  con- 
stantly at  hand,  they  would  make  use  of  tea  or  coffee.  Mr. 
Liddle  states  that  the  poor  incur  great  expense,  iVom  the 
want  of  wholesome  water,  by  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
public-houses  or  oo£fee>8hop8  for  their  breakfast*  instead  of 
having  it  at  heme  with  their  families,  which  thoy  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  do. 

**  The  general  condition  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
hoQsee  in  some  parts  of  the  metropolis  is  stated  to  be  at 
timet  most  **disgu8tinglv  filthy,''  and  is  always  exceedingly 
hard,  ao  that  the  public  incur  considerable  expense  fur  ftUra- 
tioQ,  and  for  the  additional  quantity  of  aoap  which  they  arc 
compelled  to  use* 

**  In  Snow's  Rents,  Westminster,  there  are  sixteen  bouses 
with  only  one  stand  pipe  in  the  qourt.  On  the  priaeipal 
cleaning  day  (Sunday )  the  water  is  on  for  about ^vi?  mimUcs, 
and  it  is  on  also  for  three  days  in  the  week  tor  one  half-hour ; 
and  so  great  is  the  rush  to  obtain  a  modicum  before  it  is 
turned  off,  that  perpetual  quarrelling  and  diaturbaaee  Is  the 
result," 

The  priee  Is  also  shown  to  be  high,  and  the 
water  vary  arbitrarily  supplied. 

In  answor  to  the  inquiries  as  to  cleaning  the 
streetti  the  respondents  stat^— 

"  That  while  the  flrtt-ielass  streeta  are  cleansed  at  regular 
periods  (which  is  far  flrom  behig  universal),  ihe  aecond-nite 
streets  are  eloansed  irregularly ;  whilst  theeourtsand  alleys, 
for  the  most  part,  ai'e  a  p^eot  disgrace  to  the  difi^rent 
districts  in  wlueh  they  are  situate— ^irt  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  It  need  soarecly  be  said,  that  during  warm 
weatlker  seme  ef  these  plaees  UNwme  horribly  ofiSmsive,  The 
streets  where  the  poor  reside  are  invariably  worse  eleansed 
than  those  where  the  wealthy  reside.  In  some  loealiti>?8, 
while  the  best-elassed  streets  are  oleansed  once  a  week,  the 
others  are  negleeted  fer  months,  and  even  for  years,  or  until 
the  medieal  oiloer  has,  of  his  own  accord,  repeatedly  reported 
and  remeastraled  with  the  local  authorities  oa  the  filthy  con- 
dition of  theae  plaoea,  It  is  stated,  tee,  that  some  parts  have 
been  cleansed  oaoe  or  twice  only  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitaat. 

"  The  sommary  of  the  Inlormation  respeotin*  the  stafo  of 
the  metropolis  which  has  been  obtained  from  trie  replies  to 
the  questions  propeaaded  by  the  Association  may  be  thus 
brielly  stated  ^— . 

' '  That  an  imnsease  asaoaat  of  sickness  and  disease  results 
from  the  want  of  proper  sanatoiy  measures. 

*'  That  a  multilttde  of  attisaooes  are  tolerated  in  London, 
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whose  suppression  is  essential  to  ths  health  and  weU- 
bein^  of  its  inhabitants. 
That  the  drainage  and  sewerage  are  still  most  lamentably 
defective  and  insufficient. 

"  That  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  the  want  of 
public  and  private  water-closets,  and  from  the  exist- 
ence of  pestilential  cesspools. 

•*  That  the  supply  of  water  is  utterly  insufficient,  is  not 
pure,  and  the  charge  for  it  is  extravagant,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  the  distress  and  wretohednoas  of  the 
poor  is  thereby  produoed. 

"  That  ventilation  and  admission  of  solar  light,  espeeially 
in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  are  most  deplorably 
neglected. 

^*  That  most  of  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  are  badly, 
and  some  are  never  cleansed. 

"  That  interment  in  the  metropolis  is  the  jK>iiroe  of  fright- 
ful and  revolting  evils. 

**  That  smoke  and  gases  from  fketories  ars  constant 
nuisances." 

The  metropolitan  burying-grounds,  to  which  wo 
have,  as  yet,  but  slightly  referred  to,  demand  a 
more  extended  notice. 

The  report  ftom  which  we  have  just  quoted  says-^ 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  of  the  buruU- 
grounds  in  London  whioh  are  private  projMjrty  may.  with 
truth,  be  afSrmed  disgusting  nuisances  ;  and  recent  disclo- 
sures fully  testify  as  to  desecration  of  the  dead  being  habitu- 
ally carried  on  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  characterised  by 
acts  the  most  revolting  and  brutal,  and  opposed  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  and  civilization.  Most  of  tho^  burymg- 
grounds  iu  the  metropolis  ai-e  at  the  present  time  over- 
crowded ;  in  many  of  them  the  earth  has  been  raised  several 
feet,  in  consequenoo  of  tho  great  number  of  corpses  which 
have  been  interred.  If  the  burial-grounds  were  placed  under 
the  control  and  inspection  of  a  public  officer,  many  of  tho  dis- 
gusting scenes  which  now  so  fjrcquently  are  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  public  would  bo  prevented.  The  vested  rights 
and  interests  of  the  various  parties  appear  to  be  tho  great 
obstacles  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  interment  in  towns. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  ill  health  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  Loudon  arises  from  tho  emanation  of  the  pestilential 
gases  from  the  churchyards,  and  how  much  from  tho  un- 
trapped  and  open  sewers  and  drains,  and  other  nuisances  with 
which  the  metropolis  abounds.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  whore  gases  do  escape,  they  must  bo  injurious,  for 
the  same  gases  which  escape  from  ovcr-crawdod  churchyards, 
and  so  detrimental  to  health,  are  of  the  naturo  as  those 
whioh  are  emitted  from  common  sewers.  Some  doubt  that 
the  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  are 
injurious  to  health,  and  found  ihcir  opinion  upon  the  state- 
ment that  the  men  employed  iu  romuving  the  dead  from  the 
Cemeliere  des  Innocens,  at  Paris,  did  not  suffer  in  their 
health.  But  so  niany  facts  proving  the  deleterious  nature  of 
the  exhalations  from  th»3  dead  in  churchyards  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  that  it  is  now  considered  to  be  an  indis- 
putable f^ict,  that  churchyard  f^manations  are  pestilential 
agents.  Numerous  instances  are  reooi*ded  of  pestilential 
diseases  and  death  having  resulted  from  the  poisonous  exhala- 
tions of  graveyards. ' ' 

Within  the  last  few  years  th»e  has  been  oonsider- 
able  a^tation  respecting  the  metropolitan  buryin|r. 
grounds,  and  the  treatment  of  the  dead,  arising  fro'ni 
over-crowding.  Without  going  into  a  long  detail  of 
the  horrors  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  startled 
the  publio  ear,  throngh  the  newspapers,  and  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Walker, 
we  may  supply  one  or  two  striking  cases,  as  a  type  in 
degree,  at  least,  of  the  present  system  of  interment 
in  the  metropolis.  Mr,  Walker,  in  sevenil  lectores 
just  published  on  the  subject,  based  on  his  own  in- 
quiries, and  the  evidence  of  tho  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee upon  tho  question,  says — 

<«  Enoa  Chapel  is  situate  on  the  western  side  ef  ClemeoVs 
Lane,  Strand.  It  is  aurronaded  on  all  sides  by  houses, 
whioh  ait  ermde4  with  iqJiabitanti^  ohiefl^r  of  the  poorer 
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«bw.  Tb«  B^pir  ptfi  of  tb«  tmfliln;  wai  opmed  for  thf 
purpoaec  of  jmbUa  irordiip  on  the  16th  April,  uid  theflnt 
bodr  wudeiHMitedoD  thsethof  Ottober,  1S33.  A  boiirded 
aoorMparalM  (faaalupBl  from  the  cellar  b«ae>(h,  vliioh  hns 
bean  darated  te  the  diiinembemiBnt  and  deieor.itiaD  of  the 
daid. 

■'  Thii  lovsr  put,  kitchen,  eellir,  or  ■  dart  hole,'  mil  it 
what  you  will,  which  nsod  to  be  enlerod  by  a  eraiy  fllehl  of 
Btb  or  ill  wooden  step*  from  the  insido  ofUie  olkipol.  its  dim 
uid  Durky  >nn  being  illaminated  by  the  inisarikhls  li^ht  of  n 
few  MQdlM,  which  served  to  render  iti  horrorsand  its  dark- 
nen  mora  apparent,  was  for  many  yenn  the  cbuap  burylng- 
ptooe  of  [hia  uiinrable,  thii  wretched  district.  Tlio  rererend 
pmpriatar  thinking  hinuelf  na  muob  entitled  to  a  tssttd 
right  in  peitilonce  bb  soma  othcra,  itufltod  his  chapel  in  the 
Tsry  midet  of  human  habilacioiu,  and.  u  I  hare  iafbrmcd 
jOD,  DommeMfdhii  eihortationitotbeliving,  andhii  'ma- 
■MffBoieiit '  of  the  dead,  almost  at  the  same  tlmo. 

"The  bunal-plKemcBSuroB  in  len;jthfi[>feet  3  inahe*,  or 
tbereabouti,  and  in  width  about  28  ieet  8  inches,  so  that  Its 
superfioiiL  oontents  do  not  eicoed  1,T0D  sqnore  feet.     New, 
atlowing  tot  an  adult  body  only  IB  feel,  and  for  the  foaaf, 
upon  BD  arenige.  fl  feet,  and  supposing  an  equal  number  of 
esoh  to  be  there  depceited.  the  medium  space  ocoiipied  by 
each  would  bo  9  feel ;  if,  then,  eiery  inch  of  ground  were 
oeonpicd,  not  more  than  189  (tay  20%  in  rfiurid   numbers] 
oeold  be  pUeed  npoa  the  surface  ;  and  admitting  (au  axtra- 
Yannt  admission  most  certainly)  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  place  six  lien  of  collins  upon  eacb  other, 
the  whole  space  could  not  obtaio  mora  than  1,SOO  ; 
■nd  yet  it  Is  stated  with  conflclcucu,  and  by  crviliblo 
authority  (as  you  will  nretcntly  see),    that   from 
10,000  to  13,000  bodies  liavo  been  dcpo^iilcd  in  this 
Tery  space  withic  sixteen  yonrs  I 

"'Hie  'dust-hole,'  as  it  is  familinrly  called  by 
UDdertakcrs.  is  enWred  from  the  inside  of  the  chnpal 
by  a  trap-door,  and  the  joists  which  support  Ihu  floor 
oftbe  ctiapel  arc  not  even  covered  with  iLo  uaual 
dcTeace — lath  and  piaster. 

"  Let  us  now  proceed  to  reveal  from  the  mouths 
of  oompctent  witnesses  the  modes  of  '  manugooicnt ' 
which  enabled  the  rcTcrend  proprietor  to  derive 
during  a  period  of  about  six  fears,  that  is,  from 
October  8,   1822,  to  December,  1838,  the  sum  of 

for  burials  in  a  celbr  measuring  GQ  feet  by  2i>  feet, 
while  he  rendered  it  perhaps  the  moat  inl'iimoui  (^ 
the  charnel-houses  of  (hii  metropolis, 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Pitts,  cabinet-maker,  of  14,  Cathe- 
rine Street,  Strand,  thus  describes  the  place :— At 
tho  time  I  attended  it,  which  was  from  about  tho 
year  1S33,  for  six  or  seven  years,  there  were  inter- 
ments, and  tlio  place  was  in  a  rery  flltliy  stale ; 
the  smell  was  most  nbomiunblo  and  very  injurious  ; 
I  have  frequently  gone  home  myself  with  a  severe 
headache,  nhich  1  suppose  to  bare  been  occasioned 
by   the   smell,    more  particularly  in    tho   summer 

(imilar  to  a  bug  in  shape  and  appearance,  only  with 
wings,  about  the  site  of  a  small  bug.  I  have  seen 
in  tho  summer  time  hundirds  of  Ihcm  lying  nbuut 
the  chapel ;  I  have  taken  ihcm  home  in  my  hat, 
and  my  wife  has  taken  them  borne  In  her  clothes :  wo 
always  considered  that  they  proceeded  from  the  dead 
bodies  DHdemeath  ;  there  was  DOthing  but  tho  thin 
boards  between  the  depository  and  the  chapil,  and 
there  were  opeiungs  between,  owing  to  the  shrinking 
irftbe  boards. 

"  In  order  to  explain  the  difflonlt  problem  of 
piaciug  ia  such  a  r«oeptaele  10, 000  or  12, 000  bodies. 
Mr.  Pitta  stated  (hat  numbers  of  the  bodies  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  fbr  others  :  that  the  minis- 


1  removal  of  haman  ramaioi — the  clearing  oak  ef  Ui«  place, 
was  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  WilUam  Burn,  the  master 
oarmnn  who  did  the  job.  The  sewar,  to  which  1  have  ju'^t 
alluded,  was  enlarged  and  made  mora  saoure  by  the  Comniig^ 
sioners  of  Sewers,  Mr.  Burn  says  the  work  was  superin- 
tended by  persons  connected  with  the  olfice  of  the  Coiumis- 
sionani  tlut  he  removed  upwards  of  sixty  loads  of  'dust' 
tram  the  hols — lo  muoh  'rubbish,'  as  ha  called  it.  which  was 
shot  at  the  foot  of  Watarioo  Bridge.  The  ruhbisb  (among 
which,  he  e.-^js,  was  a  human  hand  as  perfect  as  hii  own,  and 
vfhich  did  not  appear  to  have  been  buried  a  moDth, )  aonsistcd 
of  human  bodies  in  a  sute  of  putrefaction.  This  rubbish 
ouisled  to  mi  up  inequalities  wiiwe  '  rubbisti  might  he  shot.' 
Mr.  Bum  says  that,  to  bim.  tho  work  was  most  disgusting 
andrepulsive.  '  Ua  never  saw  such  asight,  wi^  ooffins  hroken 
up.'  WboD  questioned  touohing  the  sawar,  Mr.  Bum  re- 
plied, '  1  have  no  doobt  whatever  that  bodies  have  hsen 
slipped  dawn  tho  sewer.' 

"Ancthar  witueis.  Mr.  George  Whittakar.  uodertakar.  was 
eiamiiieil  by  tho  Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  condition 
and  ■  management'  of  this  same  Enon  Chaiial.  1  shnll.  with 
your  permiuion,  read  a  portion  of  Mr.  Whitlaker's  evidence — 

'■  '  1  have  seen  ooSins  broken  in  the  gmvei,  and  shovelled 

Iaway  to  make  room  fur  freih  oomers. 
' ' '  And  tlie  bodies  cut  to  piecea !— Decidedly  so. 
■■  ■  How  do  you  mean  t— Cut  with  the  spade. 
"  '  Were  those  very  ohl  coffins^  or  had  thay  been  pUo«d  in 


ipuetij  dispoaed  oTi  aitd,  flnolly,  that  a  ScNDar 
ScBDM.  for  ahildren  was  held  o<«r  this  BbmuaaUa 
re«epti{)k  of  patrid  and  dewyiog  mortality. 

"  Bu  OBT  evidancA  do«i  not  n»t  here,      l^he  - 
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the  grate  only  a  short  time  ?— I  hare  Been  both  old  and  nearly 
new  cofSns  destroyed. 

"  *  To  make  room  in  the  graye-yard  ? — In  the  places  where 
funerals  were  to  take  place. 

'' '  Has  .this  often  occurred  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  a  case  of  almost 
every-day  occurrence. 

**  *  To  what  grare-yards  are  you  particularly  alluding  ? — 
The  one  I  particularly  allude  to  is  that  of  Enon  Chapel. 

"  '  Tou  mean  the  vault  under  Enon  Chapel  ?-— Yes ;  it  is 
more  like  a  cellar. 

"  '  Have  the  kindness  to  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
state  of  that  vault  ? — It  is  dreadfully  full.  On  one  occasion 
when  I  went  there,  a  covered  coffin  was  brought  up  to  the 
surface ;  the  body  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  scarcely 
buried  a  week ;  the  hair  was  on  the  head ;  the  flesh  was 
fresh,  and  the  inside  of  the  coffin  was  strewed  with  quick-lime 
apparently ;  it  looked  like  white  dust. 

**  *  Colonel  Aeton.^  When  was  that  ? — Some  time  ago. 

" '  Can  you  mention  the  year  ? — It  is  within  these  two 
years. 

'*  *  Chaimian.'\  It  has  been  stated  by  a  former  witness 
that  12,000  people  were  buried  there  in  a  space  not  above  59 
feet  by  29  feet ;  do  you  confirm  that  evidence,  or  do  you 
dispute  it  ? — I  should  consider  that  there  had  been  fully  that 
amount. 

"  '  How  do  you  account  for  so  many  bodies  being  placed 
in  so  small  a  space  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it.'  " 

That  there  is  no  exaggeration  here,  and  that  this 
abominable  source  of  pestilence  still  remains  in  its 
imparity,  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  27th  of  October 
last.  !From  the  reports  which  had  got  abroad 
respecting  this  place,  the  Editor  of  the  paper  sent  a 
|>arty  to  make  a  special  inquiry,  and  he  gives  the 
following  result : — 

"In  consequence  of  reportjL  which  have  been  for  some 
time  circulated  respecting  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  dead  burieid  under  Enon  Chapel,  Clement's 
Lane,  Strand,  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker,  surgeon,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  <  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Burials 
in  Cities  and  Towns,'  visited  Enon  Chapel  yesterday,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  trustees  of  the  chapel.  The  trustees 
procured  lights,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Walker  and  the  other 
gentlemen  into  a  cellar  under  the  chapel,  which  measured 


69  by  29  feet,  and  was  less  than  fire  feet  high.  In  that 
place,  on  all  sides,  lay  human  remains,  broken  coffins,  and 
other  emblems  of  decayed  mortality,  tcatterod  In  oonfiiaed 
heaps.     A^  the  extreme  end,  on  the  north  side,  were  between 

70  and  80  empty  coflins,  their  tenants  having  been  made 
away  with.  To  the  right  were  several  coffins,  in  which  lay 
half-decomposed  caroases,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  deep 
trench,  the  sides  and  ends  of  which  were  fbrmed  by  ooffloe 
closely  packed  together,  four  and  five  feet  deep.  The  whole 
of  the  cellar  was  similarly  crammed  with  bodies  under  its 
surface,  which  was  not  a  foot  deep.  To  the  right  of  the 
vault  was  a  blind  window,  through  which  in  former  days  it 
was  asserted  the  dead  bodies  were  shot  into  another  cellar, 
where  they  were  chopped  up  and  disposed  of  so  as  to  mako 

room  for  fresh  interments 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Walker  visited 
several  houses  in  the  locaUty,  to  asoerUin  the  cendition  of 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  On  all  sides  he  learned  that 
fever,  general  disease,  and  sudden  deaths  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Many  complained,  that  in  addition  to  the  treat- 
ment to  which  those  buried  were  subjected,  further  indignity 
was  offered  to  them  by  dancing  and  dress  balls  taking  plaoe 
in  the  chapel  itself  several  nights  each  week." 

A  party  of  gentlemen,  excited  by  this  report, 
headed  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Cabbell,  M.P.,  paid  the  cellar 
a  visit  a  day  or  two  after,  and  thus  corroborate  the 
former  statement : — 

"  They  were  not  many  minutes  in  the  plaoe  before  they 
simultaneously  exclauned  that  no  language  could  describe  its 
horrors,  and  that  the  picture  drawn  of  it  by  the  Mwning 
Chronicle  was  considerably  below  the  mark,  and  too  deli- 
cately pourtrayod.  Mr.  Cabbell,  who  minutely  einmined 
the  cellar,  and  the  one  under  the  dwelling  house,  in  which 
it  is  said  the  bodies  were  summarily  disposed  of  either  by 
chopping  or  selling  them  for  surgical  purposes,  observed  that 
the  danger  to  the  health  of  the  living  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  joists  not  being  protected  by  lath  and  plaster,  and 
that  therefore  the  pereons  attending  service  in  the  chapel 
had  no  protection  from  the  exhalations  which  arose  from  the 
putrid  and  putrefying  corpses  underneath.  Mr.  Walker  said 
that  the  fact  was  fcarfiilly  borne  out  by  the  numbers  that 
were  every  Sunday  caiTiedout  of  the  chapel  in  faintmg  fits. 
He  further  said  that  the  dreadful  effects  of  those  exhaUtions 
operated  stealthily  but  most  deadly  both  on  the  crowded 
habitations  of  Clement's  Lane  and  those  who  oocnpied  the 
chambers  of  Clement's  Inn." 


(To  he  Continued,) 
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(EXTBACTS  ¥ROU  AN  UNPUBLISHED  METRICAL  RoiUNCE.) 


Beside  a  bower,  where  the  palm  tree  flings 
Its  graceful  boughs,  like  a  seraph's  wings. 
In  the  morning's  light,  and  the  araaranthe  show'rs. 
Beautiful  streams  of  immortal  flow're 
On  the  emerald  sward — a  carpet  meet 
For  an  airy  Sylphide's  radiant  feet — 
A  young  cnunder,  watching,  stood. 

All  unarmed,  alone— 
Glancing  cuirass,  crested  hood. 

And  lance  and  penon  gone. 
For  love  had  changed  the  warrior's  mood. 

And  soothed  its  fieroest  tone. 
And  now  in  peaceful  garb  array' d. 
Thus  he  woo'd  the  Hebrew  maid : — 

"  Three  days  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
Dear  maid,  my  lingering  watch  lui,th  run. 
And  thrice  the  stars  in  silver  sheen 
My  lonely  vigils  here  have  seen. 
But  if  each  day  had  slowly  sped 
As  that  when  Judah's  champion  dread. 
Deeming  too  brief  the  summer  day 
To  yield  his  vengeance  scope  and  sway. 
Arrested  the  great  orb  of  light 
Full  upon  Gibeon's  tufted  height. 


And  bade  the  moon,  her  tresses  pale. 
Shade  in  green  Aj' Ion's  pastoral  vale^- 
Since,  never  that  meek  star  could  brook 
On  carnage-cover*  d  pbiin  to  look — 
And  were  each  night  as  dark  and  lone 
As  those  which  shroud  the  polar  zone. 
Where,  in  his  ice-built  hovel  drear. 

The  Norseman  shivers  half  the  year 

Sleepless  I'd  watch,  should  my  guerdon  be. 
At  morning's  dawn,  one  smile  from  thee. 
Now  name  the  ghest— my  faith  will  prove 
My  deep  devotion  and  my  love  : 
Bid  me  to  the  combat  hie. 
Where  the  brave  in  thousands  die. 
Where  the  red-eyed  fiend  of  slaughter 
Sheds  the  blood  of  men  like  water, 
And  bring  my  high  desert  to  show 
A  glorious  hiurel  on  my  brow." 

/(7DITH. 

"  The  buckler  and  brand,  and  the  lance,  redly  gleaming, 
Tho'  gorgeous  to  view,  yet  with  horrors  are  teeming. 
And  the  fieree  cry  of  battle,  the  trumpet's  proud  dOI, 
But  summon  the  vulture  to  death'a  banquet-halL 
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Mjui'b  strife  is  the  pastimd  of  fiends,  and  their  groans— 
The  wounded's  loud  wail  and  the  dying's  low  means 
Are  war's  horrid  musio.     Lore's  votaries  tr|^ 
Can  ne'er  come  with  hands  dyed  in  slaughter  to  woo. 

Oh !  many  a  babe  for  those  laurels  are  shrieking. 
And  hundreds  of  hearts  for  those  trophies  aro  breaking ; 
Tlie  eurse  will  cling  to  them  of  sonloss  and  sireless — 
From  desolate  homes  and  from  hearths  cold  and  fireless  ; 
For  them  has  God's  image  been  slaughter' d  and  tern — 
No  lamvl  blood-stain'd  can  Ioto's  chaplet  adorn." 

CBOSADBB. 

"  Doth  thy  heart  affect  the  splendour 
Of  wealth's  all-adored  grandeur  ?— 
Wealth  all  powerful  to  bind» 
To  liberate,  or  enthral  mankind — 
To  which  the  pontiff  bows  him  down — 
By  which  the  monarch  guards  his  crown  ? 
I  will  plunge  in  Ophir's  mines. 
Where  the  dewy  mom  ne'er  shines, 
Or  bleak  Zembla's  coast  explore, 
Or  pine  on  India's  sultry  shore. 
Defying  plague  or  famine's  pow'r 
For  gold  and  gems  to  deck  thy  bow'r." 

JuniTU. 

"  The  miser  who  gloats  o'er  the  gold  he  has  hoarded. 
Mean,  groF'ling,  and  aeiesh,  hard-hearted  and  sordid : 
Should  he  see  but  a  glimpse  of  his  int*rest  before  him; 
Would  tread  on  the  breast  of  the  mother  that  bore  him ; 
Life  may  return  to  Petrae's  halls  again. 
And  roses  bloom  on  Edom's  blasted  phiio, 
Whon  aught  of  lore,  save  love  of  gold,  finds  rost 
Within  the  churlish  miser's  wither' d  breast." 
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"  Doth  ambition's  lofty  nest 
Touch  no  chord  within  thy  breast  ? 
Bid  me  renounce  my  knightly  name. 
Country,  kindred,  Christian  fame  ; 
Adore  the  prophet  false,  and  Him  deride 
Who  on  the  cross  for  man's  redemption  died  ; 
And,  with  my  good  right  arm  and  fol'wers  free. 
Fight  for  a  throne  in  Palestine  for  thee  !" 

JUDITH. 

"  The  hauberk  all  bloody  a  maiden  may  wear— 
His  red  gold  with  the  needy  the  miser  may  share — 
But  who  e'er  can  love  the  dark  renegade  vile. 
Who  betrays  as  he  kisses,  and  stabs  with  a  smile  ? 
To  insult  exposed,  by  his  allies  suspected. 
In  his  life-time  abhorr'd,  at  his  death-hour  neglected ; 
The  branded  apostate,  despised  and  repining. 
Love's  garland  around  him  we'll  never  see  twining. 

Go !  seek  virtue  forth,  the'  it  pine  in  a  hovel. 
And  under  the  ban  of  stem  poverty  grovel, 
And  bid  hope  illumine  its  wan  cheek  despairing. 
Like  the  fair  flush  of  verdure  in  spring  time  appearing. 

Go  !  seek  the  lone  heart  that  is  bursting  with  grief. 
And  be  thou  the  hearld  of  welcome  relief ; 
Or  him  whom  the  storms  of  misfortune  have  found — 
Whom  the  clouds  of  adversity  hover  ai-ound  ; 
Or  the  hand  of  oppression  has  fetter'd  to  earth. 
Whilst  his  thoughts  soar  to  heav'n,  to  the  place  of  thoir 

birth ; 
And  the  bold  arm  of  friendship  reach  forward  to  save, 
Ere  hope  is  o'erwhelm'd  in  cold  misery's  wave ; 
And  this  will,  with  thy  faith.and  thy  constancy,  prove 
The  devoir  that  alone  wins  the  ^erdon  of  Love." 

J.    Km 
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Savindroo^;  or,  the  Queen  of  the  Jangle,  By  Captain 
Batter,  late  of  the  95th  Begiment.  3  vols.  London  : 
Longnum,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1848. 

Iif  this  Novel  we  have  a  hindable  attempt  to  delineate 
the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  East,  under  the 
guise  of  fiction.  Captain  Bafter  takes,  as  the  basis  of  his 
story,  the  desperate  fortunes  of  a  Jungle  Chief,  who,  from 
his  impregnable  fortress  of  Savindroog,  bids  defiance  to  the 
arms  of  Mysore,  and  levies  tribute  upon  all  and  sundry  who 
intrude  into  his  wilderness,  A  daring  and  devoted  band  of 
Ibllowers  carries  his  schemes  of  plunder  into  ready  execu- 
ii<Mi,  and  enables  him  to  inflict  harassing  blows  upon 
the  reigning  fiunily  of  Mysore,  whom  lie  regards  as 
interlopers  on  his  paternal  domains.  Against  Kemp6 
Gottd,  for  such  is  the  robber's  name,  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  same  dangerous  character,  the  I^ah  employs  the 
militaij  prowess  of  Prince  Kistna — ^the  roost  famous  war- 
riiH*  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  lover  of  his  only  daughter,  the 
beantiful  Lachema.  One  after  one  the  Chiefs  of  the  Jungle 
&11  hefore  the  terrible  career  of  Kistna  ;  but  the  lord  of 
Savindroog,  though  often  scourged,  doggedly  maintains  his 
iad^fiendeuce.  The  discomfiture  and  plunder  of  an  escort 
sent  by  the  Bajah  with  rich  presents  to  the  shrine  of 
]^failoottah,  fill  £emp6  with  extraordinary  exultation  and 
pride ;  and,  flattered  by  certain  mystic  allusions  in  the 
horoscope  of  his  life,  he  conceives  the  design  of  contesting 
the  hand  of  Lachema  with  his  foe.  Prince  Kistna, 
and,  along  with  Lachema,  the  treasures  and  sove- 
reignty of  3fysore.  To  this  ambitious  scheme  there 
is  one  ohatacle  in  the  person  of  Meena  Beaa6e,  his 
tend^  and  afiectionate  wife,  whose  heart  is  ahnost 
broken  by-  his  coquetry  with  a  Cashmerian  Lola  Montes, 
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Lillah  by  name,  who  makes  deep  impressions  on  the  wild 
heart  of  the  Chief  by  her  charming  person  and  exquisite 
dancing.  But  Meena  Bcau6e  dies  opportunely  over  the 
corpse  of  her  only  child,  and  Kemp6  and  his  lovely  danteute 
have  free  scope  to  prosecute  their  respective  designs. 

At  this  important  juncture,  Seringapatam,  the  capital 
of  Mysore,  is  the  scene  of  unusual  bustle  and  splendour. 
The  festival  of  Cama  Deo,  the  god  of  love,  is  about  to  be 
cclcbrati'd  with  great  pomp  ;  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  RajixK)tni  Princesses,  tlie  Bajah's  daughter  is  to  make 
choice  of  a  husband.  A  crowd  of  royal  lovers  from  all 
parts  of  India  repair  to  Seringapatam ;  and,  among  the  rest-, 
Kempe,  with  a  band  of  followers,  steals  ftirtively  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  On  one  of  the  festive  days, 
when  the  Bojal  pavilion  is  erected  on  the  plain,  and  all  the 
distinguished  personages  of  the  Court  are  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  sports  of  the  populace,  all  eyes  were  suddenly 
attracted  by  a  train  of  male  and  female  pilgruns,  who 
issued  from  the  dense  multitude,  bearing  copper  urns  upon 
their  heads,  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  Bulg- 
ing a  melodious  chant, 

"  When  the  pflgrima'  choral  lay  had  ceased,  and  ere  the  applaxise 
had  subsided,  which  was  called  fortli  by  its  superior  melody,  a 
young  and  lovely  Yoffimt  or  femide  pilgrim,  advanced  from  the 
wandering  troop,  with  a  look  all  innocent  and  bland,  as  if  the  sin- 
removing  powers  of  Gunga  bad  purified  her  beauteous  frame  from 
its  terrestriftl  dross,  and  prepared  her,  while  yet  on  earth,  to  join 
the  celestial  choir  of  Swerga. 

"  Trembling  with  apparent  alarm,  as  if  her  timid  yonth  was 
overawed  by  the  august  assembly  into  \rliicli  she  was  about  to 
intrude,  though  every  action  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
exquisite  grace,  the  fair  pilgrim  glided  forward,  and  knelt  before 
the  Begum's  throne.  Crossing  her  arms  on  her  swelling  bosom, 
and  bowmg  her  head  to  the  earth,  she  remained  for  a  brief  space 
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as  if  absorbed  in  profound  adoration.  At  length  slie  rose,  and, 
with  maiden  bashAilness,  removed  the  screen  which  had  hitherto 
partially  concealed  her  features ;  when,  amidst  a  general  buzz  of 
udniiration,  Cashmerian  Liilah  stood  revealed  to  public  view,  an 
utter  stranger,  as  it  appeared,  to  all  except  her  ovm  motley  band. 
"But  now  no  more  was  to  be   seen   the  richlv-embroidered 

r 

bodice,  sparkling  with  jewels,  covering,  but  not  concealing  from  the 
public  gaze,  the  faultless  symmetry  of  her  bust.  No  more  tlie 
golden  bracelets  encircled  her  rounded  arm  and  delicate  wrist. 
Is'o  more  the  dazzling  zone  confined  the  flowing  sarie  round  her 
fairy  waist.  No  longer  rose  the  silvery  sound  of  anklet  ii^liains  and 
tinkling  bells,  as  wlicn  she  moved  harmonious  in  the  daucc.  Her 
long  luxuriant  tresacs  were  not  now  bouud  with  jassmine  >*Teaths 
and  strings  of  pearl,  but  twined  in  many  a  gbssy  braid,  witli  simple 
neatness  round  her  lovely  brow,  and  down  her  tapering  neck.  No 
more  her  large  voluptuous  eye  inflamed  the  soul  with  dreams  of 
forbidden  bliss  ;  but,  clothed  in  modest  robe  and  simple  vest,  free 
from  the  meretricious  aid  of  art,  the  fitsciuatiuf?  dancer  looked  the 
personification  of  pure  and  holy  innocence.  They  who  knew  lier 
not  would  swear  it  was  a  seraph  of  the  skies,  and  not  the  treacherous 
Cashmerian  who  stood  before  them ;  like  tliat  deceitful  Tersian 
flower,  the  Ketzereh,  so  deadly  yet  so  beautiful,  calling  forth  all  her 
nia^nc  powers  to  lull  the  prudent  mind  of  the  Begum  into  unsus- 
poi'ting  and  fatal  confideuce ! 

"  With  a  sweet  and  graceful  motion,  Liilah  now  kid  at  the  feet 
of  the  Princess  a  charkob  or  damask  napkin,  ricidy  embroidered 
with  gold,  whereon  sparkled  a  crystal  ball  of  exquisite  beauty ; 
which,  to  the  wonder  of  all  present,  seemed  to  contain  within  its 
hollow  womb  a  small  quantity  of  pure,  bright  fluid,  apparently 
water. 

*'  The  unfeigned  surprise  and  eager  curiosity  with  which  the  fair 
Lachema,  and  indeed  all  present^  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon, 
were  elevated  to  a  higher  sentiment  when  the  lovely  pilgrim  de- 
rlarcd  the  crystal  to  contain  some  drops  of  water  from  the  holiest 
and  most  secret  fountain  of  the  Gauges,  inclosed  in  the  crystal 
ball  by  the  divine  hands  of  the  goddess  herself,  and  committed  to 
her  charge  as  a  bridal  present  to  the  Fawn-eyed  Begum  of  the 
South,  which  would  guard  her  from  all  latent  evil,  and  confer  upon 
her  the  blessings  of  lengthened  life  and  domestic  felicity. 

"  With  uudoubting  confidence,  and  a  heart  glowing  with  grati- 
tude, the  royal  maid  took  the  wondrous  gem  and  placed  it  on  her 
pious  head,  in  token  of  juloration  to  the  benignaut  donor  ;  for,  such 
Mils  the  character  of  sanctity  acquired  by  the  pilgrinjs  to  the 
Ganges,  and  especially  of  the  Yoffhih,  who,  by  the  practitc  of  the 
i'or/a,  are  supposed  to  acquire  even  supernatural  powers,  that  a 
suspicion  of  deceit  never  once  entered  the  thoughts  of  any  i)reseut." 

So  far  the  adroit  Cas^hmerian  jdayed  her  part  well.  She 
was  forthwith  installed  in  the  Princess'  suit,  and  became 
her  companion  and  confidant.  But  not  so  succcssfiil  was 
Kenipe  himself,  who  allowed  his  ungovernable  pride  and 
envy  to  betray  him  into  an  act  of  rashness,  which  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  plot.  The  address  of  the  artful 
dancer,  however,  extricates  him  from  his  difficulties,  and 
the  treacherous  design  of  carrying  off  the  Princess  by  force 
is  brought  to  a  successful  completion  on  the  very  eve  of  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Kibtna.  The  escape  of  the  Robber  to 
his  jungle  den  with  his  royal  prize,  the  grief  and  consterna- 
tion at  the  palace  upon  the  announcement  of  the  dreadful 
calamitv,  the  fruitless  search  for  the  lost  Princess,  her  loii'- 
and  pining  confinement  in  Savindroog,  the  fiendish  jealousv 
and  rage  of  Liilah  on  discovering  that  the  object  of  Kempe 
in  carrying  off  the  Begum,  was  not  merely  to  prevent  her 
marriage  to  Kistna,  but  to  secure  her  hand  to  himself,  and 
the  train  of  **  moving  accidents  and  hairbreadth  escapes" 
by  which  the  fair  captive  is  ultimafely  rescued,  the  jungle 
chief  destroyed,  and  everything  Ixicomes  exactly  as  the 
reader  would  wish  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  form  the  materials 
of  a  stirring  and  deeply-interesting  romance.  The  mytho- 
logy and  superstitions  of  India,  with  their  various  classes 
of  ghostly  devotees — brahmins,  bhauts,  charuns,and  yogics 
— are  turned  to  good  purpose  by  the  author,  in  throwing  a 
deeper  mysterioosness  over  the  leading  incidents  of  the  tale  ; 


and,  notwitlistanding  certain  blemishes  of  style  which  is 
somewhat  juvenile  and  inflated,  the  tawdriness  of  the  dia- 
logues, whicn  occasionally  present  a  stiunge  mixture  of 
Hindoo  oaths  and  European  forms  of  exjiression,  and  the 
proIi.xity  with  which  the  author  expatiates  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  chapters  on  tlio  beauties  of  Eastern  scenerj-, 
"  Savindroog,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Jungle"  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  good  novel. 

WutheHng   Heights,     Vpls.    L   and    II.     By  Ellis   Bell. 
London  :  Thomas  Cantley  New%. 

Tins  novel  contains,  undoubtedly,  powerful  writing,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  be  thrown  away.  We  want  now  to  know 
the  object  of  a  fiction.  Once  people  were  contented  with  a 
crnde  collection  of  mysteries.  Now  thev  desire  to  know 
why  the  mysteries  are  revealed.  Do  they  teach  mankind 
to  avoid  one  course  and  take  another  ?  Do  they  dissect 
any  portion  of  existing  society,  exhibiting  together  its  weak 
and  strong  points  ?  If  thcHe  questions  were  a^ked  regard- 
ing Wuthering  Heights,  there  could  not  be  an  affirma- 
tive answer  given.  The  volumes  contain  glimpses  of  the 
history  of  three  generations.  The  parties  are  farmers  and 
small  landowners,  probably  in  Lanca.shire.  Old  3[r.  Earn- 
sha^-,  a  fanner  at  Wuthering  Heights,  picks  up  in  tlie 
streets  of  Liverpool,  and  carries  sixty  miles  to  his  home,  a 
vagabond  little  boy.  They  cnll  him  HeathcliflT.  He  is 
petted  by  the  farmer  and  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  the  same 
age,  and  hated  by  every  one  else.  In  course  of  years  old 
Mr.  Earnshaw  dies,  and  his  son  succeeds  to  the  farm.  He 
still  allows  the  boy  Heathcliff  to  remain  in  the  housi?, 
but  treats  him  ill,  though  Catherine  Earnshaw  is  his 
ally.  Mr.  Earnshaw's  wife  dies,  leaving  a  little  boy,  and 
the  farmer  becomes  a  passionate,  swearing  drunkard. 
His  boy  is  not  allowed  to  learn  anything  good  or  neces- 
sary. Catherine  Jlarnshaw,  still  loving  the  gijisy  child,  wow 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  marries  Mr.  Linton,  a  Kjuire  in  their 
neighbourhoml  ;  mIio  with  his  sister  lives  some  four  miles 
from  the  Heights.  IrritatAitl  at  the  event,  Heathclift* 
leaves  the  farmer,  and  is  not  heard  of  for  yews.  On  hi*  re- 
turn, he  boards  at  the  Heights,  gambles  with  the  farmer, 
wins  his  land,  and  ruins  hiin  with  brandy,  while  he  visits 
at  Mr.  Linton's,  makes  love  to  3Irs.  Linton,  runs  of  with 
Miss  Linton,  merely  out  of  revenge — so  abuses  her  that  she 
absconds;  and  then  here  is  one  of  his  meetings  with  Mru. 
Linton,  who  is  dying  of  consumption  : — 

"  With  straining  eagerness  Catherine  gazed  towards  the  entranoe 
of  her  chamber.  He  did  not  hit  the  right  room  directly ;  she 
motioned  me  to  admit  him ;  but  he  found  it  out  ere  I  could  reach 
the  door,  and  in  a  stride  or  two  was  at  her  side,  and  Iiad  her  grasped 
in  his  arms. 

'I  He  neither  spoke,  nor  loosed  his  hold,  for  some  five  niinntes, 
during  which  period  he  bestowed  more  kisses  than  ever  he  gave  iu 
his  hfc  before,  1  dare  say  ;  l)ut  then  my  mistress  had  kissed  him 
first,  and  I  plainly  sum-  that  he  could  hardly  bear,  for  downright 
agony,  to  lot)k  into  her  l\ice  !  The  same  conviction  had  stricken 
him  as  me,  from  the  instant  he  Ijeheld  her,  that  there  was  uo  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  recovery  there — she  was  fated,  sure  to  die. 

"  •  Oh,  Cathy  !  Oh  my  life  !  how  can  I  liear  it  r  was  the  first 
sentence  he  uttered,  in  a  tone  that  did  not  seek  to  disguise  his 
despair. 

"  And  now  he  stared  at  her  so  earnestly  that  I  thought  the  very 
intensity  of  his  gaze  wouU  bring  tears  into  his  eyes ;  but  they 
burnod  with  anguish,  they  did  not  mell. 

" '  What  now  ?'  siid  Catherine,  leaning  back  and  returning  hit 
look  with  a  suddenly  clouded  brow — her  humour  was  a  mere 
vane  for  eonstanlly  vnr>  ing  caprices.  » You  and  Edgar  have  broken 
my  heart,  Heathcliflf !  And  you  both  como  to  bewail  the  deed  to 
me,  as  if  pu  were  the  people  to  be  pitied  I  I  shall  not  pity  you, 
not  I.     ^ou  have  killed  me — and  thriven  on  it,  I  think.     How 
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strong  yon  are }    How  many  years  do  you  mean  to  live  after  I  am 
gone  P' 

*'  Heathcliff  had  knelt  on  one  knee  to  embrace  her;  he  attempted 
4o  rise,  hut  she  sciKed  his  hair,  and  kept  him  do\»'n. 

"  *  I  wi«h  I  omild  hold  you,'  she  contmaed,  bitterly,  *  till  we 
were  both  dead !  I  shouldn't  care  what  you  suffered.  1  care  no- 
thing for  your  sufferings.  VTivf  shouldn't  you  suffer  ?  I  do  !  Will 
yon  forget  me? — will  you  be  happy  when  I  am  in  the  earth  ? 
Will  you  say  twenty  years  hence,  "  That's  the  grave  of  Catherine 
Earnshaw.  I  loTed  her  long  ago,  and  was  wretched  to  lose  her  ; 
bnt  it  ia  past.  I've  loved  many  others  since — my  children  are  dearer 
to  me  than  she  was,  and,  at  death,  I  shall  not  rejoice  that  I  am 
going  to  her,  I  shall  be  sorry  that  I  must  leave  them !"  Will  you 
say  so.  Heathcliff?' 

" '  Don't  torture  me  till  Fm  as  mad  as  yourself, '  cried  he,  wrench- 
ing his  head  free,  and  grinding  his  teeth. 

"  The  two,  to  a  cool  spectator,  made  a  strange  and  fearfnl  picture. 
Well  might  Catherine  deem  that  heaven  would  be  a  land  of  exile 
to  her,  unless,  with  her  mortal  body,  she  cost  away  her  mortal 
character  also.  Her  present  countenance  liad  a  wild  vindictiveness 
in  its  white  check,  and  a  bloodless  lip,  and  scintillat  ing  eye  ;  and 
she  retained,  in  her  closed  fingers,  a  portion  of  the  locks  she  had 
been  grasping.  As  to  her  companion,  while  raising  himself  with 
onehuid,  he  had  taken  her  arm  with  the  other;  and  so  inadequate 
was  his  stock  of  gentleness  to  the  requirements  of  her  condition, 
that  on  his  letting  go,  I  saw  four  distinct  impressions  left  blue  in 
the  colourless  skin. 

**  *  Are  you  possessed  with  a  devil,'  he  pursued,  savagely,  '  to 
talk  in  that  manner  to  me,  when  you  are  dying  P  Do  you  refllert 
that  all  these  words  will  be  branded  in  my  memory,  and  eating 
deeper  etemally.  after  yon  have  left  me  P  You  know  you  lie  to 
say  I  have  killed  you ;  and,  Catherine,  you  know  that  I  could  as 
soon  forget  you  as  my  ejdstencc !  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  your  in- 
fernal selfishness,  that,  wliilc  you  are  at  peace,  I  shall  writhe  in  the 
torments  of  hell  P' 

" '  I  shall  not  be  at  peace,'  moaned  Catherine,  recalled  to  a  sense 
pf  physical  weakness  by  the  violent,  unequal  throbbing  of  her  heart, 
which  beat  visibly  and  audibly  under  this  excess  of  agitation. 

*'  She  said  nothing  further  till  the  paroxysm  was  over  ;  then  she 
oontinaed,  more  kindly — 

'*  *  Tttk  not  wishing  you  greater  torment  than  I  have,  Heatheliff! 
I  only  wish  us  never  to  Ijc  parted — and  should  a  word  of  mine 
distress  you  hereafter,  think  I  feel  the  same  distress  underground, 
and  for  my  own  sake  forgive  me !  Come  here  and  kneel  down 
again !  Ton  never  harmed  me  iri  your  life.  Nay,  if  you  nurse 
anger,  that  will  be  worse  to  remember  than  my  harsh  words  I 
Wont  yott  come  here  again?     Do.' 

"  Ileathcliff  went  to  the  bac^k  of  her  chair,  and  leant  over,  but 
not  so  far  as  to  let  her  see  his  face,  which  was  livid  with  emotion. 
5iie  bent  round  to  look  at  him;  he  wouU  not  permit  it ;  turning 
abraptly,  he  walked  to  the  fire-place,  where  he  stowl,  silent,  with 
his  back  towards  us. 

**  Mrs.  Linton's  glance  followed  him  suspiciously;  every  move- 
ment woke  a  new  sentiment  in  her.  After  a  pause,  and  a  pro- 
longed gaze,  she  resumed,  addressing  me  iu  accents  of  indignant 
disappointment — 

"  *Oh,  you  sec,  Nelly!  he  would  not  relent  a  moment,  to  keep 
me  out  of  the  grave!  Thai  is  how  I'm  loved!  Well,  never 
mind!  That  is  not  wy  Hejithcliff.  I  shall  love  mine  yet;  and 
take  Mm  with  me — he's  in  my  soul.  And,'  added  she,  musingly, 
*  the  thing  that  irks  me  most  in  this  shattered  prison,  after  all, 
Tra  tIreJ,  tired  of  being  enclosed  here.  Tm  wearying  to  escape 
into  that  glorious  world,  and  to  be  always  there;  not  secinpf  it 
dimly  through  tears,  and  yearning  through  the  walls  of  an  aching 
heart;  hut  really  with  it,  and  in  it.  Nelly,  you  think  you  arc 
better  and  more  fortunate  than  I;  in  fiill  health  and  strength — 
yon  are  sorry  for  rac — ^very  soon  that  will  be  altered.  I  shall  ho 
M).Ty  iat  you,  I  shall  be  incomparably  beyond  and  above  you  all, 
I  Winder  he  wont  be  near  me!'  She  went  on  \.q  herself.  *! 
tlionght  he  wished  it.  ITeathcliff,  dear!  you  should  not  be  sullen 
BOW.     Bo  come  to  me,  He  Uhcliff.' 

"In  her  ea;?cme'S  she  rose,  and  supported  herself  on  tlic  arm  of 
the  chair.  At  tliat  earnest  appeal,  he  turned  to  her,  looking  abso- 
lutely desperate.  His  cye-s  wide,  and  wet,  at  last,  flashed  fiercely 
01  her:  his  breast  heaved  convulsivelv.  An  instant  thev  held 
ander;  and  tiien  how  they  met  I  hardly  saw,  bnt  Catherine 
zrale  a  spring,  and  he  caught  her,  and  they  were  locked  in  an 
emiiiaee  from  which  X  thought  ray  mistress  would  never  be 
x^VtfH  ftliT«,    Iu  fi^c*,  to  iny  eves,  shQ  se^mod  dinH?tly  in^wible. 


He  flung  liimsclf  into  the  nearest  seat,  and  on  my  approaching 
hurriedly  to  ascertain  if  she  had  fainted,  he  gnashed  at  me,  and 
foamed  like  a  mad  dog,  and  gathered  her  to  him  with  greedy 
jealousy.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  company  of  a  creature 
of  my  own  species ;  it  appeared  that  he  would  not  understand, 
though  I  spoke  to  him ;  so,  I  stood  off,  and  held  my  tongue  in 
great  perplexity. 

"  A  movement  of  Catherine's  relieved  me  a  little  presently ;  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  clasp  his  neck,  and  bring  her  cheek  to  his  as 
he  held  her;  while  he,  in  return,  covering  her  with  frantic 
caresses,  said  wildly, — 

"  *  You  teach  me  now  how  cruel  you've  been — cruel  and  false. 
Why  did  you  despise  me?  "Hliy  did  you  betray  your  own  heart, 
Cathy?  I  have  not  one  word  of  comfort — you  deserve  this.  You 
have  killed  yourself.  Yes,  you  may  kiss  me,  and  cry,  and  wring 
out  my  kisses  and  tears.  They'll  blight  you — they'll  damn  you-^ 
you  loved  me— then  what  right  \ivA  you  to  leave  me?  What 
right — answer  me — ^for  the  poor  fancy  yon  felt  for  linton  P  Be- 
cause misery,  degradation,  and  death,  and  nothing  that  God  or 
satan  could  inflict,  would  liave  parted  us,  yaw,  of  your  own  will, 
did  it.  I  have  not  broken  your  heart — you  have  broken  it — and 
in  breaking  it  you  have  broken  mine.  So  much  the  worse  for  me 
that  I  am  strong.  Do  I  want  to  live  ?  What  kind  of  living 
will  it  be  when  you — oh  God !  would  yom  like  to  live  with  your 
soul  in  the  gra\:p?' 

"  'Let  mc  alone — ^let  me  alone,'  sobbed  Catherine.  *If  I've 
done  wrong  I'm  dying  for  it — ^it  is  enough?  Y'ou  left  me,  too; 
bnt  I  wont  upbraid  you!     I  forgive  you.     Forgive  me!' 

'"It  is  hard  to  forgive,  and  look  at  those  eyes,  and  feel  those 
wasted  hands,'  he  answer^.  'Kiss  me  again,  and  don't  let  me  see 
your  eyes !  I  forgive  what  you  have  done  to  me.  I  love  my  mur- 
derer—but yours!  how  can  IP' 

"Tliey  were  silent — their  faces  hid  against  each  other,  and  washed 
by  e:»ch  other's  tears.  At  leadt,  I  suppose  the  weeping  ^"as  on 
both  sides ;  as  it  seemed  Heathcliff  couid  weq)  on  a  great  occasion 
like  this." 

After  this  scene  Mrs.  Linton  dies,  leaving  a  little 
daughter,  Catherine  Linton.  Some  years  afterwards  Mrs. 
Heathcliff  dies  also,  and  Heathcliff 's  son  is  sent  for  to  the 
Heights  by  his  father ;  who,  though  debarred  from  Mr. 
Linton's  bouse,  is  aware  that  his  son  is  heir  to  the  Linton 
property.  Not,  however,  contented  with  that  prospect, 
he  desires  to  obtain  pc^ssession  of  the  money  stored  by  Mr. 
Linton  for  his  daughter.  With  this  view  he  continued 
meetings  between  them,  but  young  Heathcliff  is  dying  fast 
of  consumption  ;  and  his  fathei'^s  object  being  to  have  him 
married  before  he  dies,  in.  order  that  the  property  may  fall  to 
himself,  as  heir-at-law  to  his  son.  The  love  meeting^  ar- 
ranged by  the  father  between  bis  dying  son  and  her  young 
lady,  are  curious  scenes.  W^e  copy  one  of  tbem,  iu  which 
the  lady  is  accompanied  by  her  servant. 

"  Catherine  perceived,  as  well  as  I  did,  that  he  held  it  rather  a 
punishment,  than  a  gratification,  to  endure  our  company ;  and  she 
made  no  scruple  of  proposing,  presently,  to  depart. 

"  That  proposal  unexpectedly  roused  Linton  from  his  lethargy, 
and  threw  him  into  a  strange  state  of  agitation.  He  glanced 
fearfully  towards  the  Heights,  begging  she  would  remain  another 
half-iionr  at  least. 

"  '  But  I  think,'  said  Cathy,  '  you'd  he  more  comfortable  at 
home  than  sitting  here  ;  and  I  cannot  amuse  you  to-day,  I  see,  by 
my  tales,  and  songs,  and  chatter,  you  have  grown  wiser  than  I, 
in  these  six  mouths;  yon  have  little  taste  for  ray  diversions  now; 
or  else  if  I  could  amuse  vou  I'd  wiUinglv  stav.' 

" '  Stay  to  rest  yourself,'  he  replied];  '  and,  Catherine,  don't 
think,  or  say,  that  I'm  my  unwell — it  is  the  heavy  weather  and 
lieat  that  make  me  dull ;  and  I  walked  about  before  you  came — a 
great  deal  for  me.     Tell  uncle,  I'm  in  tolerable  health,  will  you  ?' 

"  '  I'll  tell  him  that  you  say  so,  Linton.  I  couldn't  affirm  that 
you  are,'  observed  my  yonnsr  lady,  wondering  at  his  pertinacious 
assertion  of  what  was  evidently  an  untruth. 

"  *  And  be  here  again  next  Thursday,'  continued  he,  shunning 
her  puzzled  gaze.  *  And  give  him  my  thanks  for  permitting  you 
to  come — ^my  best  thanks,  Catherine.     And — and,  if  you  did  meet 

my  father,  mi  be  asked  you  about  me,  don't  M  him  to  supposQ 
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that  Fre  been  ettramd^  aildnt  and  stupid — don*t  look  sad  and 
downcast,  as  yon  oN  doing ;  he*ll  be  angry.* 

"  '  I  care  nothing  for  hU  anger,'  esclaimed  Cathy,  imagining  she 
would  be  its  object. 

**  *Bat,  I  do/  said  her  cousin,  shuddering.  ^BoiCt  provoke  him 
against  me,  Catherine,  for  he  is  very  hard.* 

*^'Is  he  severe  to  you.  Master  HeathcliiT?*  I  inquired.  'Has 
he  grown  weaiy  of  indulgence,  and  passed  from  passive,  to  active 
hatred  P' 

"  linton  looked  at  me,  but  did  not  answer;  and,  after  keeping 
her  seat  by  his  side  another  ten  minutes,  during  which  his  head 
fell  drowsily  upon  his  breast,  and  he  uttered  nothing  except  sup- 
pressed groans  of  exhaustion,  or  pain,  Cathy  began  to  seek  solace 
in  looking  for  bilberries,  and  sharing  the  produce  of  her  researches 
with  me;  she  did  not  offer  them  to  him,  for  she  saw  further  notice 
would  only  weary  and  annoy. 

**'l8it  half  an  hour  now,  Ellen  ?'  she  whispered  in  my  ear  at 
last.  *I  ean*t  tell  how  we  should  stay.  He's  asleep,  and  papa 
will  be  wanting  us  back.* 

"  ^Well,  we  must  not  leave  him  asleep,'  I  answered;  'wait  till  he 
awakes,  and  be  patient.  Yon  were  mighty  eager  to  set  off,  but 
your  longing  to  see  poor  Linton  has  soon  evaporated!' 

" '  Why  did  he  wish  to  see  meP*  returned  Catherine.  'In  his 
Grossest  humours,  formerly,  I  liked  him  better  than  I  do  in  his  pre- 
sent curious  mood.  It's  just  aa  if  it  were  a  task  he  was  compelled 
to  perform  this  interview,  for  fear  his  father  should  scold  him. 
But  I'm  hardly  going  to  come  to  give  Mr.  Heatheliff  pleasure ; 
whatever  reason  he  may  have  for  ordering  Linton  to  undergo  tliis 
penance.  And  though  Tm  glad  he*s  better  in  health,  I'm  sorry  he's 
10  much  less  pleasant,  and  so  much  less  affectionate  to  me.' 

"'You  think  he  u  better  in  health  thenP'  I  said. 

" '  Yes,'  she  answered, '  because  he  always  made  such  a  great  deal 
of  his  suflbrings,  yon  know.  He  is  not  tolerably  well,  as  he  told  me 
to  tell  papa ;  but  he's  better,  very  likely.' 

"'There  yon  differ  with  me.  Miss  Cathy,'  I  remarked;  *I 
ihonld  conjecture  him  to  be  fiir  worse.' 

"  Linton  here  started  from  his  slumber  in  bewildered  terror,  and 
asked  if  any  one  had  called  his  name. 

** '  No,'  said  Catherine,  '  unless  in  dreams.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you  manage  to  dose,  out  of  doors,  in  the  morning.' 

" '  I  thought  I  heard  my  lather,'  he  gasped,  glancing  up  to  tiie 
fkowning  nab  above  us ; '  you  are  sure  nobody  spoke  P ' 

" '  Quite  sure,'  replied  his  cousin.  '  Only  Ellen  and  I  were  dis- 
puting concerning  your  health.  Are  yon  truly  stronger,  Linton, 
than  when  we  separated  in  winter  ?  If  you  be,  Tm  certain  one 
thing  is  not  stronger — ^your  regard  for  me ;  speak,  are  you  P ' 

"The  tears  gushed  from  Linton's  eyes  as  he  answered — 

•"  Yes,  yes  I  am.' 

"  And  still  under  the  spell  of  the  imaginary  voice,  hia  guEe  wan- 
dered up  and  down  to  detect  its  owner. 

"Cathy  rose. 

" '  For  to  day  we  must  part,'  she  said,  *  and  I  wont  conceal  that 
I  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with  our  meeting,  though  Fll  men- 
tion it  to  nobody  but  yon — ^not  that  I  stand  in  awe  of  Mr.  Heath- 
cUff.' 

" '  Hush,'  murmured  Linton ;  '  for  God's  sake,  hush !  He's 
coming.'  And  he  dung  to  Catherine's  arm  striving  to  detain  her; 
but  at  that  announcement,  she  hastily  disengaged  herself,  and 
whistled  to  Minny,  who  ob^ed  her  like  a  dog. 

" '  m  be  here  next  Thursday,'  she  cried, '  springing  to  the  sad- 
dle.    'Goodbye.     Quick,  EHen.'" 

Mr  Linton  himself  is  approaching  death  in  consumption 
also ;  and  at  another  of  these  strange  love  meetings, 
Mr.  Heatheliff  allares  the  lady  and  her  servant  to  his 
house,  keeps  them  prisoners  there  for  three  or  four  days, 
until  the  lady  is  compelled  to  marry  the  dying  boy,  to  make 
a  will  in  his  favour  of  all  her  money  and  moveables,  and 
finally  escapes  to  see  her  father  on  the  night  of  his  death. 

Heatheliff  senior,  immediately  after  the  ftineral,  turns 
her  out  of  her  fother's — stakes  her  to  the  Heights,  until  his 
son  dies — and  then,  as  Mrs.  Heatheliff,  junior,  has  no 
means  of  paying  for  her  own  support — ^for  Heatheliff, 
senior,  is  his  son's  heir,  uses  her  brutally.  During  all 
these  years  tke  third  Eamshaw  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  on  the  iarm^  a  man  savageized.  Finally,  Heatheliff 
dies — ^and  the  acene  is  gircn  at  length.    A  bad  death  it  is 


— ^for  the  mighty  sinner  is  unrepeniant.  The  young  lady 
is  now  necessarily  restored  to  her  own  with  accumulations. 
Eamsliaw  protects  her,  and  she  civilizes  him.  They  read 
together,  walk  out  together  ;  and  finally,  as  in  their  caae, 
there  "was  not  even  a  pebble  of  a  relative  to  break  the 
course  of  true  love ;  they  were  married,  and  lived  respectably 
and  happy,  we  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Ellis  Bell,  before  constructing  his  novel,  should 
hav^  known  that  forced  nuuriages,  under  threats  and  in 
confinement,  are  illegal,  and  parties  instrumental  thereto 
can  be  punished.  And  second,  that  wiles  made  by  young 
ladies'  minors  are  invalid. 

The  volumes  are  powerfully-written  records  of  wiokedr 
ness,  and  they  have  a  moral — ^they  show  what  Satan  oonld 
do  with  the  law  of  Entail. 

A  Plot  and  a  Peerojge,     London  :   W".  Tegg  &  Co. 

Another  novel,  in  a  very  small  pocket  volume — ^iull  of 
satirical  and  able  writing — ^worth,  in  its  concise  form,  half 
a  dozen  of  many  three  volume  works, 

Omot  Street,    By  M.  A.  Titmarsh'.    London :  Chapman  & 

Hall. 

Mr.  Titmarsh,  like  ourselves,  was  rather  late  for  Janu- 
ary ;  we  wish  we  were,  however,  always  sure  of  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh's  welcome,  although  a  day  behind.  Our  Street 
should  have  been  the  most  popular  book  of  Christmas— 
the  etchings  are  worth  more  than  the  letter-press  is  worth 
much.  We  can  prove  that  point  by  a  reference  to  the 
young  and  Bev.  Mr.  Oriel  of  St.  Waltfaeofs,  who,  we  have 
no  doubt,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden.  We  copy  his  opinion  regarding  the  Guards, 
taking  tea  and  parched  peas  :-^ 

"  If  Bolbul  is  our  Lion,  Young  Oriel  may  be  described  as 
the  DoTo  of  our  Colony.  He  is  almost  as  fireat  a  paaAia 
among  the  ladies  as  Bulbul.  They  crowd  in  flocks  to  see  him. 
at  Saint  Waltheofs,  where  the  immense  height  of  his  fore- 
head, the  rigid  asceticism  of  hia  surplice,  toe  twang  with 
which  he  intones  the  service,  and  the  namby-pamby  mysticism 
of  his  sermons,  has  turned  all  the  dear  girls*  beads  for  soma 
time  past.  While  we  were  having  a  rubber  at  Mrs.  Chauntry's, 
whose  daughters  are  following  the  new  mode,  I  heard  the 
following  talk  (which  made  me  revoke,  by  the  way)  going  od« 
in  what  was  formerly  caJled  the  young  lady's  room,  but  ia 
now  styled  the  Oratory : — 

"  The  Oratobt. 
*•  Miss  Chauntrt.  "  Miss  Pyx. 

"  Miss  Db  L'aislb.  "  Rsv.  O.  Sloouk  (in  the  fiir- 

"  Rev.  L.  Obibl.  thcr  room). 

"Miss  Isabel  GnAuirreT. 

"Miss  ChauntfT/l {sighing),^* U  it  wrong  to  be  in  the 
Guards,  dear  Mr.  Oriel  ?' 

"Miss  Pyz.— 'She  will  make  Frank  de  Boots  tell  out 
when  he  marries.' 

"  Mr.  Oriel.-^*  To  be  in  the  Guards,  dear  sister  f  The 
Church  has  always  encourn|^  the  army.  Saint  Martin  of 
Tours  was  in  the  army ;  Samt  Waltheof,  our  patron.  Saint 
Witikind  of  Aldermanbury,  Saint  Wamba,  and  Saint  Walloff, 
were  in  the  army.  Saint  Wapshot  was  captain  of  the  guard 
of  ^aeen  Boadicea  ;  and  Saiut  Werewolf  was  a  major  in  the 
Danish  cavalry.  The  holy  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola  cairied 
a  pike,  as  we  know ;  and—' 

"Miss  de  Z'atste.— *  Will  you  take  some  tea,  dear  Mr. 
Oriel  r 

"  Oriel.^*  This  is  not  one  of  myfeast  days,  Sister  Enuna. 
It  is  the  fast  of  Saint  Wagstaff  of  Walthamstow.' 

"  Hie  Young  Ladies — '  And  we  must  not  even  take  tea ! ' 

"  Oriel. — *  Dear  sisters,  I  sftid  not  so.  You  may  do  as 
you  list ;  but  I  am  strong  {with  a  heart-broken  sigh) :  don*t 
ply  mo.  {He  reels).  I  took  a  little  water  and  a  parched  pea 
after  matins.  To  morrow  is  a  flesh  day,  and  I  shall  be 
better  then.' 

'*Bev.  0,  Slocnm  {from  un/^tii).—' Madam,  I  take  yoar 
heart  with  my  snuill  trump.' 

**  Oriel — '  Yes,  better,  dear  sister;  it  is  only  a  paning  % 
weakness. ' 

"  Mi99  /.  Chauntry.-^'He'n  dying  offerer,' 
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3f MS  Ohauntry.^-^Vm  so  glad  Do  Boots  need  not  leave 
the  Blues.' 

"  Miss  Pyx.—'  He  wears  sackcloth  and  cinders  iosldo  his 
vaistnoat.' 

" Jfi«  De  L*aisle.-~*  He's  told  me  to-night  he  is  going 
toto  Ro-o-ome.*    {Miss  De  L' aisle  bursts  into  tears.) 

'•  Hev.  O.  Slocum.—*  My  Lord,  I  havo  the  highest  clab, 
whieh  gives  tbo  trick,  and  two  by  honours. ' 

"  Thus  you  see  we  have  a  variety  of  clergymen  in  Our 
Street.  '  Mr.  Oriel  is  of  the  pointed  Gothic  school,  while  old 
Slooum  b  of  the  good  old  tawny  port-wine  school :  nnd  it 
must  be  oonfessecf  that  Mr.  Oronow  at  Ebenezer,  has  a 
hearty  abhorrence  for  both. 

"  As  for  Gronow,  I  pity  him,  if  his  future  lot  shonld  fall 
where  Mr.  Oriel  supposes  that  it  will. 

"And  as  for  Oriel,  he  has  not  even  the  benefit  of  pnrgatorv, 
which  he  would  accord  to  his  nei<;hbour  at  Ebenczer ;  while 
old  Slooum  pronounces  both  to  be  a  couple  of  humbugs ; 
aud  Mr.  Mole,  the  demure  little  bcetle-brpwed  chaplain  of  the 
little  church  of  Avomary  Lane,  keeps  his  sly  eyes  down 
to  the  ground  when  he  passes  any  one  of  his  black-coated 
brethren. 

•*  There  is  only  one  point  on  which,  ray  friends,  they  seem 
a<;reed.  Slooum  likes  port,  but  who  ever  heard  that  he  ne- 
glected his  poor  ?  Gronow,  if  he  comminates  his  noij;hbour'8 
cungregation,  is  the  affectionate  father  of  his  own.  Oriel,  if  hi* 
loves  pointed  Gothic  and  parched  peas  for  breakfast,  has  a 
prodigious  soup-kitchen  for  his  poor ;  and  as  for  littlo  Father 
Mole,  who  never  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  ask  our  doctor  nt 
what  bed-sides  he  finds  him,  and  how  ne  soothes  poverty,  and 
braves  misery  and  infection. " 

A  better  character,  perhaps,  is  Thomas  Fairfax — more 

to  oitr  tuste,  and  altogether  a  more  amiable  man  than  if 

he  fed  on  a  parched  pea  for  sixty-nine  saint  days  in  tho  year. 

**  But  o|  all  the  assemblies,  feastings,  junkettings,  deieunes, 
soirees,  conversaziones,  dinnerparties,  in  Our  Street,!  know 
of  none  pleasailter  than  the  banquets  st  Tom  Fairfax's ;  one 
of  which  this  enormous  provision  consumer  gives  seven  times 
a*week.  He  lives  in  one  of  the  little  houses  of  tho  old 
Waddelove  Street  quarter,  built  long  before  Pocklington 
Squarv,  and  Poeklington  Gardens,  snd  the  Pocklington  fiunily 
itself  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  world. 

**  Tom,  though  be  has  a  small  income,  and  lives  in  a  small 
house,  yet  sits  down  one  of  a  party  of  12  to  dinner  every  day 
of  his  life,  these  12  consisting  of  Mrs.  Fairfax,  the  nine 
Misses  Fair&z,  and  Master  Thomas  Fair&x — the  son  and 
heir  to  twopence-halfpenny  aryear.  ^ ,    ,  .  u 

">  It  is  awkwtfd  just  now  to  go  and  beg  pot-luck  from  such 
a  family  as  this,  because,  though  a  guest  is  always  welcome, 
we  are  13  at  a  table — an  unlucky  number,  it  is  said.  This 
evil  is  only  temporary,  and  will  be  remedied  presently,  when 
the  family  will  be  18  without  the  occasional  guest,  to  judge 
from  all  appearances.  .       „      „     .       .  j     *  u      j 

"  Early  ui  the  morning,  Mrs.  Fairfax  nsea,  and  outs  bread 
and  butter  from  6  o'clock  tUl  8.  during  which  time  the  nur- 
sery operations  upon  the  nine  little  graces  are  going  on.  We 
only  see  a  half-doscn  of  them  at  this  present  moment,  and  in 
the  present  authentic  picture,  the  remainder  dwindling  off 
upon  little  chairs  by  their  mamma. 

•*  The  two  on  cither  side  of  Fairfax  are  twins— awarded  to 
him  bv  singular  good  fortune  ;  and  he  only  knows  Nancy 
from  Fanny  by  havmg  a  piece  of  tape  round  the  former  s 
arm. 


"  There  is  no  need  to  give  you  the  catalogue  of  the  others. 
She,  in  the  pinafore  in  front,  is  Elizabeth,  god-daughter  to 
Miss  Clapperclaw,  who  has  been  very  kind  to  the  wholo 
family  ;  that  younof  lady  with  the  ringlets  is  engaged  by  tho 
most  solemn  ties  to  tho  present  writer,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
we  are  to  be  married  as  soon  as  she  is  as  tall  as  my  stick. 

"If  his  wife  has  to  rise  early  to  cut  the  brejid  and  butter, 
I  warrant  Fairfax  must  be  up  by  times  to  earn  it.  Ho  is  a 
clerk  in  a  Government  office ;  to  which  duty  he  trudges  daily, 
refusing  even  twopenny  omnibuses.  Everv  time  he  goes  to 
the  shoemaker's  he  has  to  order  11  pair  of  shoes,  and  so  can't 
afford  to  spare  his  own.  He  teaches  the  children  Latin  every 
morning,  and  is  already  thinking  when  Tom  shall  be  inducted 
into  that  language..  lie  works  m  his  garden  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  His  work  over  by  3  o'clock,  he  tramps  home  at  J, 
and  exchanges  his  dapper  coat  for  that  dressing-gown  in 
which  he  appears  before  you — a  ragjred  but  honourable  gar- 
ment in  which  he  stood  (unconsciously)  to  tho  present 
designer. 

"Which  is  the  best,  his  old  coat  or  Sir  John's  bran  new 
one  ?  Which  is  the  most  comfortable  or  becoming,  Mrs. 
Fairfax's  black  Tel  vet  gown  (which  she  has  worn  at  tho 
Pocklington  Square  parties  these  12  years,  and  in  which  I 
protest  she  looiis  like  a  queen),  or  that  new  robe  which  tho 
milliner  has  just  brouj^ht  home  to  Mrs.  Bumpshers,  and  into 
which  she  will  squeeze  herself  on  Christmas-day  ? 

"  Miss  Clapperclaw  says  that  we  are  all  so  charmingly 
contented  with  ourselves  that  not  one  of  us  would  change 
with  his  neighbour  ;  and  so,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  ono 
person  is  about  as  happy  as  another  m  Our  SlreeU"  , 

Although  meant  for  Christmas,  yet  "  Our  Street  will  sell 
at  midsummer." 

A  French  Gixtmmar,  and  Method  of  Conversing.  By  P. 
A.  Dutruc.  Stereotype  Edition.*  Edinbmgh:  A,  & 
C.  Black.     Glasgow :  Bobert  Stuart. 

The  most  complete  Grammar  of  the  French  language 
we  have  ever  examined.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  theoretical 
and  practical  lessons,  on  a  plan  entirely  new  and  original, 
and  is  eminently  calculated  to  enable  the  learner  to  acquire 
a  speedy  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  as  to 
speak  and  write  it  with  fluency  and  ease.  Mens.  Dutruc 
has  conferred  a  favour  both  on  teachers  and  students  by  the 
production  of  this  careiully  prepared  and  neatly  printed 
school-book,  the  rules  and  exercises  of  which  are  laid  down 
in  the  most  perspicuous  and  comprehensive  mtinner.  Tho 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  admirable, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  bo  of  vast  advantage,  both  in  schools, 
in  many  of  which  it  has  ahreody  been  adopted,  and  to  private 
scholars.  The  commercial  classes  will  find  the  section  de- 
voted to  English  and  French  mercantile  correspondence 
very  useful ;  and  the  complete  method  of  conversing,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work,  will  recommend  it 
to  all  anxious  to  speak  the  language  with  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  ordinary  facility. 


THE  INUNDATION  OP  THE  LOIRE. 


Wb«¥  the  wan  uprose  at  morning,  though  he  looked  down  in 

On  ^?Iuey»  of  old  England,  and  on  Tagus'  wooded  side, 
"Hq  fairer  prospect  glinted  back  his  golden  light  again 
llian  the  fields  and  purple  vineyards  of  gallant,  gay  Tourrame. 
It  shot  back  from  the  ripples  of  tho  gently-flowing  Loire- 
It  shot  back  from  each  dew-drop  which  glistened  on  theshore ; 
And  their  jerkins  and  their  hoscn  of  bright  red  gave  back 

•     the  gleam,  ,    ,        ^  xi.     i 

When  a  merry  band  of  peasants  rode  down  tocross  the  stream. 
For  this  day  glad  Tours  shall  echo  with  the  sound  of  flfo  and 

With  tbo  footfall  of  the  danoor,  and  the  revel's  ceaseless  hum  ; 
And  each  balcony  and  window  wUl  hang  out  its  red  and  green. 
On  which  the  white  arm,  piUowed,  will  ropport  the  dimpled 
chin 


i« 


For  their  patron  Saint  is  honoured  with  high  festival  and  f^td. 
And  the  fairest  and  tho  bravest  pour  within  the  city  gate — 
Rang  out  the  merry  laughter  and  jest  as  on  they  sped, 
And  thought  of  who  would  listen  for  their  horses*  first  faint 

tread. 
Of  bright  eyes  which  would  be  brighter  when  their  cavalcado 

was  seen, 

Of  the  wine-oup  in  tho  cabaret,  and  tho  dacoe  upon  tho 
green ; 

And  they  laughed  in  very  lightness  when  the  waters  harm- 
loss  tide 

Scarcely  splashed  their  dangling  stfarups  as  they  rode  from 

side  to  side. 

And  when,  again,  the  sun  went  down. 
And  evening  spread  her  pinions  browP| 
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THE  INUNDATION  OF  THE  LOIRE. 


And  dark  and  silent  slept  that  town. 

Her  day  of  gladness  o'er ; 
The  wind  of  night  struck  chill  and  cold, 
And  sable  skies  were  bright  with  gold. 
But  still  again  that  river  rolled 

As  calmly  as  before. 
There  was  a  stillness  in  the  air, 
"Which  seemed — you  knew  not  why- 
Like  the  mind's  settled,  strange  despair, 
When  unknown  fate  is  nigh  ; 
Yet  in  that  calm  the  outstretched  car 
Might  faintly  catch  a  note  of  fear, 
A  sullen,  harshly-murmurhig  roar, 
Far  distant,  up  the  mighty  Loire. 
Ah!  heard  it  not  that  wearied  band, 
"Who  now  again  approached  the  strand, 

Upon  the  southern  side  ? 
The  chilling  stream  was  all  their  fear  ;    • 
"Without  a  thought  of  danger  near, 

^  They  spurred  into  the  tide. 
Their  thoughts  were  with  the  hours  past, 
On  pleasures  which  had  fled  too  fast. 

Yet  seemed  so  loth  to  go. 
This  morning's  laugh  and  jest  were  gone  ; 
How  biythc  and  long  the  sport  had  run 

Their  jnded  mcin  might  show — 
The  daggled  dress  and  broken  pace, 
The  silent  tongue  and  drooping  face, 

Hung  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
One  moment  'twas  you  thus  might  m&rk 
Their  sleepy  band,  in  column  dark, 

Splash  dully  through  the  stream  ; 
The  next  eacK  dreamer  leapt  upright 
And  every  flashing  eye  was  bright 

With  Horror's  frantic  gleam  ! 
Then  everj'  arm  towards  Heaven  sprung, 
And  on  each  other's  face  each  flun«T 

One  speechless  glance — but  one ; 
And  saw  in  that  palo  dumb-struck  look, 
As  in  the  clear  face  of  a  brook, 

The  reflex  of  his  own. 
No  time  for  speech,  no  time  for  thought. 

Save  but  one  thought — despair  ; 
One  breathing-time  the  warning  brought. 

The  next  the  death  was  there. 
Three  steps  below,  the  gentle  Loire 

Just  rippled,  and  was  gone 

Three  steps  .above,  an  Alp  of  foam 

Moved  like  a  spectre  on. 
And  who  should  mount  that  diizy  height 
Might  sec  one  rushing  sheet  of  night, 
Save  where,  with  mane  of  flowing  white 

One  billow  led  the  way,  ' 


And  swift  the  coming  sea  outran, 
Gnashing  its  white  teeth  in  the  van. 

Like  wild  beast  for  its  prey. 
A  moment  scarce,  eye,  ear,  and  tongue 
Enthralled  in  wild  enchantment  bung ; 
Then  from  that  fatal  trance  they  broke, 
And  some  nor  gave  a  sigh,  nor  spoke. 
But  down  the  coming  death  to  meet 
Fell  faint  and  p.assivo  from  their  seat. 

While  brain  and  senses  reel ; 
And  some,  with  courage  better  tried, 
Pluck  wir.il  clutched  grasp  the  bit  aside, 
And  in  their  horse's  blood-stained  hide, 

Drive  deep  the  armed  heel. 
In  vain,  in  vnin,  no  steed  so  swifc. 
Though  reared  where  Tartar  hillocks  lift 

Their  gentle  slope  above  the  pktin. 
Or  dusky  Arab's  dry  domain 
Spreads  boundless  as  the  ocean's  face. 
And  courts  the  light  hoof  to  the  chase ; 
The  maddened  river's  headlong  speed 
Bore  rider  down — bore  down  the  steed. 
One  helpless  cry  to  Heaven  went. 
From  every  bursting  bosom  rent ; 
The  next  the  muddy  current's  force 
Choked,  gurgling,  ere  it  left  its  source  ; 
Then  corpses  floated  on  the  wave, 
Alike  the  coward  and  the  brave. 

Oh,  God  !  it  was  a  fearful  sound. 
Each  cavern'd  hill  gave  shrill  rebound  ; 
It  rang  through  every  valley  round. 

That  single  note  of  woe. 
It  mocked  the  rising  tempest's  roar, 
It  rose  above  the  crashing  Loire, 
And  echoed  back  from  shore  to  shore. 

Alternate  to  and  fro. 
And,  on  the  night-wind  borne,  it  flew 
To  where  Love  watched,  w:th  anxious  view  ; 
For  those,  alas !  it  little  knew. 

It  ne'er  should  see  again  ; 
And  strong  men,  when  it  rose  on  high. 
Turned  sick  and  pale,  yet  dared  not  try 
Dirine  the  meaning  of  that  cry 

All  knew  to  be  too  plain. 
It  told  this  morning's  wives  of  bliss 

That  they  were  widows  now ; 
And  children,  that  a  father's  kiss 

No  more  should  greet  their  brow ; 
And  blooming  maids  to  whom  it  spoke 
Were  pale  and  wan  ere  morning  broke. 
And  wrung  the  hands  of  grief  for  what 
Had  been  the  day-star  of  their  lot. 
And  longed  to  lay  the  aching  head 
In  that  rough  river's  stony  bed. 

H.  M. 
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POLITICAL    EEGISTEE. 


IniSH  Special  Commission.  —  The  revelations 
made  during  the  trials  in  Limerick  and  one  or  two 
other  places,  before  the  special  commission,  indicate 
an  expertness  respecting  the  crime  of  murder  alto- 
gether appalling.  TIio  wild  law  of  revenge  has 
dwmdled  to  a  vulgar  huckstering  for  an  odd  sove- 
reign on  a  man's  life.  The  people  who  want  revenge 
do  not  take,  but  buy  if.  The  daring  spirit  once 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  worn  out 
ot  the  class  who  now  seek  revenge  ;  and  thov 
employ  hired  bravos  after  the  Italian  fashion 
at  five  pounds  per  life.  One  man  was  tried  at 
Limerick,  « gainst  whom  eloyon  murders  were 
alleged.  Iho  cause  of  crime,  in  almost  every 
case  island— the  victims  landowners,  their  stewards, 
or  tUo  farmers  who  venture  to  disobey  the  orders  of 


the  secret  club .  Several  cases  were  brought  forward 
of  most  diabolical  cruelty  towards  tenant  farmers 
who  were  endeavouring  to  live  where  their  prede- 
cessors failed  to  pay  rent.  The  combination  appears 
to  have  been  complete  against  ejectments  in  any  case, 
for  any  purpose  or  reason  whatever.  Even  where  the 
outgoing  tenant  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  teims 
offered  to  him,  or  was  permitted  to  nnme  his  price,  vet 
the  junt«i  saw  reason  for  dissatisfaction,  issued  their 
orders,  and,  if  they  were  not  obeyed,  shot  their  man. 
This  state  of  matters  was  rebellion.  A  law  existed 
above  the  law,  and  enforced  by  the  most  dreadful 
penalty.  Death  on  a  scaflFold  is  merciful  when  com- 
pared  to  death  by  the  assassin.  Amongst  the  far- 
mers of  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  are  nearly  all 
Roman  Catholics,  placing  greevt  val«o  ou  absolu- 
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tion  and  the  ceremonies  of  tbeir  church,  assassina- 1 
tion  vears  a  more  terrible  aspect  than  to  those 
who  expect  not  forgiveness  on  similar  grounds 
at  death.  The  sentence  of  the  law  is  death  with 
the  benefit  of  clergy  :  that  of  the  assassin  was 
death  without  this  benefit  or  privilege.  Other 
crimes  unconnected  with  landholding  were  brought 
before  these  secret  tribunals,  sentence  passed  on 
them,  and  executed  on  the  doers.  One  farmer  pro- 
secuted another  for  striking  too  severely  a  boy  in  the 
service  of  the  prosecutor.  The  case  went  against 
the  defendant,  but  ho  immediately  procured,  and 
aided  in,  the  assassination  of  the  plaintiif.  This 
feeling  required  a' check ;  and  if  capital  punishment 
eao  reform  any  people,  th'ose  of  Limerick  must 
be  greatly  elevated  during  the  currency  of  this 
month.  The  judges  have  left  twelve  men  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
hope  that  apy  of  them  will  be  pardoned.  The 
relations  of  society  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
men  who  are  now  under  sentence  of  death — and  they 
will  not  escape.  Nothing  more  horrible  has  occurred 
in  Ireland  for  many  years  than  theso  murders  and 
the  consequent  executions. 

It  is  easy  to  infer,  from  circumstances,  that  the 
fanniog  class  ait3  very  generally  and  naturally 
alaFraed  at  these  proceedings.  Juries  convicted  on 
bare  evidence.  The  subject  was  not  of  a  kind  that 
admitted  dalliance,  and  wo  do  not  see,  in  the  reports 
of  the  trials,  a^y  roasou  to  beliere  that  the  juries 
exhibited  the  slightest  feeling  of  affection  for  the 
prisoners.  Amongst  that  class  there  is  evidently 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  stand  between  the  mur- 
4crer  and  iixe  law.  That  fact  may  answer  those 
who  still  assert  that  the  recent  murders  in  Ireland, 
and  the  coming  executions,  arise  out  of  a  w^ide- 
sprsad  oonspiraey.  The  only  conspiracy  is  evidently 
that  of  fear.  When  an  outrage  has  been  committed, 
the  peasantry  in  the  noigbbourhood  tremble  to  inter- 
fere. They  reckon  upon  death  as  the  reward  of  their 
generosity  or  their  humanity,  and  they  are  neither 
haman  nor  generous  at  the  price.  They  may  also, 
in  many  instances,  oppose  the  proceedings  of  the 
iijured  party,  without  approving  of  or  aiding  in  the 
crime  by  which  they  have  been  followed.  There  is  a 
distinction  in  these  respects  far  fi-om  logical,  but  quite 
^isfactory  to  theqn  ;  and  that  may  be  satisfactory 
to  as,  as  an  accounting  for  circumstances  on  which 
the  suspicions  of  a  great  conspiracy  rest.  The  find- 
ings of  the  juries  acquit  that  class  in  society  of  any 
connexion  with  the  conspirators. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commission  has 
tended  to  destroy  the  notion  that  the  guilty  con- 
federates are  numerous ;  but  it  has  shown  the  readi- 
ness of  some  angry  farmers  to  buy  their  servioes. 
One  man  is  to  be  executed  for  the  crime  of  buying 
murder.  To  him,  therefore,  the  gang,  and  theii* 
willingness  to  trade  in  this  crime,  were  fully  known  ; 
although  we  notice  that  he  was  not  merely  a  fai*mer, 
bnt  an  innkeeper  on  a  small  scale,  and  far  more 
likely  to  know  the  character  and  objects  of  these 
men  than  any  of  his  neighbours. 

This  month  of  February  will  long  bo  remem- 
bered in  Limerick  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  from  the  number  of  executions.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  law  doomed  so  many 


men  to  a  violent  death  within  the  same  time. 
There  are,  we  think,  no  fewer  than  twelve  men 
sentenced  for  execution. 

This  blow  must  be  fatal  for  a  time — more  or  less 
fatal  to  the  accursed  system  for  which  they  suffer. 
It  may  not  serve  as  an  example.  It  may  not  strike 
terror  into  tho  hearts  of  those  who  have  escaped.  It 
may  not — it  very  likely  will  not — inspire  any  finer 
feelings  regarding  the  value  of  life.  Including  tho 
number  of  the  banished,  the  Commission  has  un- 
questionably, in  tho  number  of  the  captured  and 
the  convicted,  relieved  the  counties  from  a  mass  of 
their  most  desperate  criminals.  The  power  of  the 
law  has  been  also  vindicated.  Its  resources  havo 
been  exhibited  in  the  issue  of  the  trials  ;  and  they 
must  have  taught  this  one  lesson,  that  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  a  criminal  to  deal  in  crime,  and  long 
escape  its  punishment. 

The  Working  Classes  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.— We  sincerely  doubt  whether  at  any  period 
of  1847  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  exceeded  thoso 
calamities  under  which  tho  artizans  and  operatives 
in  our  large  cities  and  towns  are  now  sinking.     For 
many  months  tho  unemployed  mauufncturiHg  opera- 
tives in  Manchester  have  exceeded  eight  thousand  in 
number ;  but  that  does  not  include  tho  number  of 
general  tradesmen   who    are    also    without    work. 
In  other  Lancashire  towns  tho  proportion  is,   we 
believe,   still  larger — tho  proportion  of  the  unem- 
ployed   to    tho    employed    is    in    Manchester    as 
one  to  four.     In  Glasgow,  there  are  found  to  be 
more  than  ten  thousand  operatives  entirely  destitute 
of  employment ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  double  that 
number  working  for  short  hours,  and  at  proportion- 
ately reduced  wages.     Paisley,  situated  within  seven 
miles  of  Glasgow,  in  point  of  •space — wjthin  fifteen 
minutes,  when  measured  by   time — has    virtually 
becomp  a  suburb  of  the  larger  city.     Glasgow,  like 
London,  is  gradually  incorporating  all  the  numerous 
little  villages  and    small  towns   that  many  years 
since  surrounded  the  city  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Gradually  it  has  thrown  its  coils  of  grey  dingy  stone 
and  lime    around  them.       The   change  has   been 
productive  of  benefit  to  village  property,  but;  in  Pais- 
ley the   alteration   has  been  unfavourable.      The 
greater  part  of  tho  population  are  engaged  in  fancy 
manufacture.     No  trade  can  bo  more  precarious ; 
and  none,  we  fear,  is  worse  paid.     Even  in  the  busy 
season,  the  savings  of  the  workmen  are  utterly  in- 
competent for  their  support*  and  they  therefore  never 
have  any  means  of  their  ow^n  to  meet  depression. 
One-fifth  of  tho  population — a  population  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand — are  at  this  moment  subsist- 
ing on  charity  ;   but  tho  character  of  that  subsist- 
ence, vhich  gives  one  surgeon  the  means  to  say  that 
in  his  district   thcro  aro  three   hundred  dwellings 
without  a  blanket,  in  weather  of  the  severest  de- 
scription, can  be  readily  appreciated. 

In  tho  iron  districts,  where  the  population  were 
recently  vfcii  employed,  many  of  the  furnaces  aro 
blown- out,  and  of  course  many  of  the  workers  are 
idle.  For  several  years  high  wages  have  been  paid 
in  all  these  localities,  and  the  population  may  bo 
able  to  bear  with  the  pressure  of  a  few  months*  idle- 
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nesa.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  mdny 
classes,  whose  trado  renders  them  dependent  on 
colliers  and  the  workers  in  iron  furnaces  for  their 
raw  material.  Thus,  we  hear  that  some  of  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages  in  South  StafTordshhre 
aro  heaps  of  misery.  The  reduction  of  railway. la- 
bour has  told  severely  on  the  condition  of  rough 
labourers,  and  of  tradesmen  engaged  in  out-of- 
door  employment.  A  similar  want  of  active 
labour  exists  in  and  around  the  docks  and  har- 
bours of  large  shipping  towns.  Everywkere,  and 
almost  in  every  business,  the  present  state  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  labouring  population  are 
extremely  discouraging.  In  this  state  of  bosiness 
there  seems  to  be  no  opening  for  their  relief.  The 
monied  interest  is  undergoing  a  process  of  retributive 
punishmeni  for  their  currency  laws.  They  iaAve 
overdone  the  crisis  of  1847,  and  the  re-action  of  1848 
may  teach  them  their  error.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  interest  can  long  prosper  by  the  destruction  of 
their  customers— at  least  by  their  rapid  destruction. 
The  money  interest  was  set  up  as  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
house?  fell  rapidly  in  1847,  but  still  it  was  expected 
that  others  would  arise  to  occupy  their  places.  The 
expectation  was  vain,  and  those  houses  who  have 
struggled  through  the  storm  decline  to  i-un  more 
risks  of  the  same  magnitude.  Thus,  the  Bank  of 
England  writes  off  discounts  from  its  books  to  the 
amount  of  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  weekly. 
In  one  week  of  last  month  the  amount  was  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  These  sums  represent 
either  a  reduction  of  business  to  that  amount,  or  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Bank  to  some  other  institution, 
or  to  bill-brokers.  Money  is  now  obtained  by  the 
bill-brokers  easily  for  three  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  had  for  two-and-a-half  per 
cent.  Even  at  these  rates  it  is  not  wanted.  A 
bill-broker  finds  no  means  of  again  disposing  of  the 
sum  readily,  and  with  profit.  Credit  and  confi- 
dence are  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  another  panic  will 
bring  us  nigh  to  a  state  of  barter. 

This  general  depression  yields  an  unfavourable 
prospect  to  the  working  men.  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  saved  money,  live  on  it ;  and  those  who 
had  little  to  economise,  or  no  prudence  to  pursue 
that  course,  are  reduced  to  receive  pai'ochial  relief  In 
England  and  Ireland — while  they  fall  back  in 
moral  character,  and  are  lowered  in  every  possible 
way.  Three  years  of  prosperity  will  scarcely  serve 
an  ai-tizan  to  regain  his  lost  ground  in  a  year  like 
the  past. 

These  circumstances  show  very  distinctly  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  class  obtaining  more  power  than  they 
possess,  in  the  management  of  the  country's  busi- 
ness. They  might  not  act  wiser  than  those  now  in 
possession.  Very  probably  they  would  commit  the 
same  errors ;  but  as  they  are  the  greatest  sufferers, 
by  Legislative  blunders,  they  might  surely  bo  per- 
mitted the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  making  them. 

•  Sanatory  Rkform.— In  connexion  with  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  our  last  number,  continued  also  in  the  present, 
and  to  be  contuiued  hereafter,  until  we  are  done  with  London, 
when  we  may  probably  turn  to  the  Scottish  Metropolis, 


which  much  needs  such  labour  ;  but  in  oonnexion  with  that 
article  ive  have  received  a  copy  of  an  address  issued  by  an 
Edinburgh  Building  Association.  Without  inquiring  into 
the  particulars  of  this  association,  we  take  an  extract  from 
the  address,  for  a  purpose  which  we  shall  briefly  state. 

**  Well,  thftn,  with  10,000  men  as  members,  we  take  for  grsnted 
we  shall  have  20,000  pennies  per  week ;  and  in  this  we  are  per- 
suaded, we  shall  not  be  mistaken.  Let  us  see  now  wh%t  i20,000 
pennies  per  week  come  to;  to  the  very  |p?tty  rftuna  sum  of 
183  68.  Sd,;  or,  ^4,333;  6s,  84.  per  anni«n.  *  l4w,,su^sing 
(widi  £his  innxf  eitirc,  ijt  t^  €nd  bf  the  tni  ei^teen  months 
that  is,  aUowing  six  months  to  go  for  nothing,  in  preparing 
and  agitating,  and  in  the  necessary  expense  of  working  ihe 
Scheme,  for  always  be  it  emphatically  rememhered^  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  does  his  share  of  the  work  wUhotU 
fee  or  reward),  we  say,  then,  let  ns  have  entire  the  sum  of  £4',333 
6s.  8d.  at  the  end  of  the  first  eighteen  months,  and  with  this 
we  start  to  build  the  first  tenejnent. 

"  But  mark  you,  this  tenement  will  essentially,  and  in  every  im- 
portant feature,  differ  from  the  houses  which  are  at  present 
oocupied  by  the  working  nv?n,  inasmneh  as  they  will  uniformly 
be  built  only  in  «iry,  open,  aiid  healthful  silitaliotu,  at  the  same 
time  be  easy  of  access.  Each  house  will  contain  from  Tko  to 
Three  Large  AparlMente,  with  Water  in  each  Separate  Sotue,  and 
a  Water-Cloiet  upon  each  single  flat;  Gas  in etery  fwrnai  Hch 
house,  with  a  large  Bleaching  Green  behind,  common  to  all;  and 
with  all  these  superiorities  over  the  houses  yon  now  occupy,  the 
Rente  will  never  be  up  to  one-half  of  what  you  pay  for  your 
present  Dungeons — ^for  your  present  hot^beda  of  disease,  fiver, 
squalor,  and  demoralisation — ^for,  in  a  word,  your  prapoat  graves ; 
for,  indeed,  they  are  entitled  to  no  other  name — houses  ikoM  wnwn/ 
beoaUed.  * 

«  But  to  resume  :  suppose  we  now  set  to  work  to  brnld  this  new 
tenement,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  have  at  onr  di'spo^  the 
L.4,000  mentioned.  We  calculate  that  with  pmd«nt  economy, 
and  ready  money  at  command,  and  oonsidjorable  saving  in  the 
mode  of  erecting  the  building,  (not  only  from  the  pecnljantiesjaiid 
excellence  of  the  plan  itself,  thereby  causing  an  economy  of  XQtm» 
but  also  from  the  fact,  that  in  doing  anything  wholesale,  or  on 
an  extensive  scale,  much  saving  can  be  effected,)  that  in  this  first 
or  experimental  tenement  we  sliall  have  dwellings  or  separate 
houses  for  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-five  fomilioi.  AUbwin^, 
then,  that  we  .charge,  for  capital  or  moneys  expended,  iiom  ttoo- 
and-a-half  to  four  per  cent.,  this  will  enable  us  (which  every  one 
can  prove  for  himself  by  a  little  arithmetic)  to  supply  those,  very 
superior  dass  of  dwellings  to  the  working  man  at  from  £3  lbs.  or 
£S  12b.  for  the  two-roomed  houses  to  £3  IDs,  or  «»  Ife.J  for' the 
three-roomed  booses  per  annum.  And  now,  hava^,*  thioagh  a 
fair  and  carefully  conducted  ballot,  located  asmanyjn^liBarBS  vc 
have  houses,  you  will  perceive  that  a  new  source  of  wealtl^  and 
power  springs  into  existence,  namely— ^he  r(?nts  payable  by.  thp 
sixty  or  sixty-five  members  located  ;  aadif  each  of  those  teimuts 
pay,  say  £2  12s,  per  annum,  then  this  multiplied'  by'tha  sixty 
will  give  a  gross  rental  from  said  tenement  of  kl&&**^  -r   .•  r 

The  extract  does  not  state  distinatjy  tii»  oofet  'W  the 
hoilding,  but  we  are  led  to  beliei'o  tikaft  it  iHI!  fce  the 
round  sum  mentioned,  of  £4,000,  T^e  iirter^St  'of-  that 
sum,  at  fi^-e  percent.,  is  £200,  or  £44iik«*  tlwfa  tlie 
gross  rental.  Then  the  ground,  price  has  to  be  jiiid, 
probaWy  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  fed  duty,  which  will 
infringe  farther  on  the  snm  of  £1M.  It  does  not  seem 
apparent  that  the  subscribers  are  to  have  any  retnm  wlhat- 
ev«r  ftn-  the  original  capital,  and  that  we  think  is  Hn  tinfair 
way  of  doing  business.  Again  the  repairs  and  charges  on 
houses  of  this  description  have  always  been,  we  nndtt^tand, 
equal  to  3  or  8  J  per  cent.,  and  we  are  afraid  that  in  a  few 
yeare  the  repairs  and  alterations^  wooU  lea^'e  lie  balance 
nrhatever  over  of  the  £156.  We  assure '  the  working 
ciasaes  that  they  never  can  obtain  cheap  and  good  houses 
at  the  same  time.  If  they  are  to  he  cheap,  they  will  not 
be  good  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  good,  they  will  not  be  whiit 
is  styled  cheap. 
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We  propose,  as  the  title  indicates,  a  short  series 
of  criticisms  opon  the  more  prominent  popular  lectur- 
ers of  the  day — a  class  of  persons  who  are  rapidly 
rising  into  consequence,  who.  are  already  exerting 
Tcry  oonsiderahlo  influence  on  society,  and  whose 
merits  deserre  to  bo  canvassed  somewhere  else,  and 
with  somewhat  more  care,  than  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  age  of  public  lecturing,  and 
we  might  spend  a  long  time  in  discussing  its  jpros  and 
<k>«s,  \fM  advantages,  and  its  erils.  The  open  and 
legitimate  objects  which  popular  lecturing  proposes 
to  itaelf  are  chiefly  the  three  following  :  Instruction, 
Excitement,  and  Communication  between  the  higher 
minds  of  the  age,  and  those  of  a  lower  grade.  Now, 
in  reference  to  its  utility  as  an  organ  of  instruction, 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  In  public  lectur- 
mg,  tmtb  is  painted  to  the  eye  ;  it  is  enforced  and 
illastrated  by  voice,  gesture,  and  action ;  it  stands  in 
the  person  of  the  orator,  as  in  an  illuminated  win- 
dow. The  information  thus  given,  attended  by  a  per- 
sonal interest,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  empha- 
sifly  is  more  profoundly  impressed  upon  the  memory; 
and  many,  by  the  fairy  aspect  of  truth  which  is  pre- 
sented, are  induced  to  love  and  learn,  who  otherwise 
would  have  remained  indifferent  and  distant.  On  the 
other  handy  the  quantity  of  knowledge  communicated 
by  leotnring  is  seldom  large ;  and,  as  to  its  quality, 
leetarers  are  nnder  strong  temptations  to  dilute  it 
down  to  the  capacities  of  their  audience ;  and,  instead 
of  conducting  them  from  first  principles  to  details, 
they  give  them  particular  facts,  and  tell  them  to  tra- 
vel back  themselves  to  leading  principles,  an  advice 
which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  follow.  Too  often  the 
hearers,  however  strongly  nrged  to  the  contrary  by 
their  instmctors,  forget  to  pursue  profounder  re- 
searehea,  to  seek  after  higher  sources  ;  and  the  close 
of  the  six  or  seven  lectures  is  the  close  of  their 
studies^  and  furnishes  the  complement  of  their  know- 
ledge. Often,  too,  the  class  who  have  least  access 
to  books  have  also  least  access  to  lectures,  or  even 
when  privileged  to  attend  them,  find  their  special 
wants  but  indifferently  supplied. 

In  the  exeitement  prodaeed  by  good  public  leotor- 
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ing,  its  advocates  find  a  more  plausible  argument  in 
its  favour.  It  is  an  amusement  so  happy  and  so  in- 
nocent ;  it  withdraws  so  many  from  the  theatre,  the 
card-table,  and  the  tavern  ;  it  gives  such  a  stimulus 
to  nascent  intellects  ;  it  creates  around  the  lecturer 
such  circles  and  semicircles  of  shining  faces;  it  rouses 
in  so  many  breasts  the  spark  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific genius  ;  it  commences  the  manufacture  of  so 
many  incipient  Miltons,  no  longer  mute  and  inglori- 
ous; and  of  whole  generations  of  young  Arkwrights, 
worthy  of  their  illu  strious  progenitor.  Nay,  we  would 
go  a  little  farther  still,  we  would  "better  the  instruc- 
tion. '*  Its  excitement  and  pleasure  do  not  stop  hero. 
The  lecture-room  promotes  a  great  many  matches  ; 
it  brings  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  close  and 
Intimate  propinquity;  it  excites  active  and  animated 
flirtations  ;  it  forms,  besides,  a  pleasant  interchange 
to  one  class  with  the  card- table— to  another,  an 
agreeable  lounge  on  the  road  to  the  afterpiece,  and 
to  a  third,  a  safe  and  decent  half-way  house  to  a  quiet 
social  crack  in  a  quiet  alehouse.  It  is  also  a  nursery 
for  the  numerous  sprigs  of  criticism  which  abound — 
faithfully  figured  by  the  immortal  Punchy  in  those 
specimens  of  the  rising  generation  who  deem  that, 
as  "  for  that  ere  Shakspere,  he  has  been  vastly  over- 
rated." And  last,  not  least,  it  permits  many  a  com- 
fortable nap  to  the  hard-wrought  doctor  or  dominie^ 
or  artisan — to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  the  lec- 
turer be  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  clouds,  as  they  are 
only,  like  their  instructor,  absent  and  lost. 

Joking,  however,  apart,  popular  lecturing  is  un- 
doubtedly a  source  both  of  much  entertainment  and 
excitement,  though  we  are  not  sure  but  that  that  en- 
tertainment is  more  valued  by  the  luxurious  as  a 
variety  in  their  pleasures,  than  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  as  a  necessity  in  their  intellectual  life ; 
and  although  we  are  sure  that  an  undue  portion  of 
that  excitement  springs  from  the  glare  of  lights,  the 
presence  of  ladies,  the  mere  '*heat  and  stare,  and 
pressure,"  of  which  Chalmers  complained ;  and  that 
comparatively  little  of  it  can  be  traced  to  the  art, 
less  to  the  genius,  and  least  of  all  to  the  subject,  of 
the  discourser. 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  men  of 
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science  and  literature^and  the  age,  it  is,  we  are  afraid, 
what  Mr.  Home  would  call  a  **  False  Medium.** 
You  have  in  it  the  Prophet,  shorn,  dressed,  perhaps 
scented,  perhaps  playing  miserable  monkey-tricks  to 
divert  the  audience — and  not  the  Moses  coming  down 
the  Mount,  with  face  shining,  hut  with  lips  f  tamm^r- 
ing,  from  that  dread  communion  on  the  summit ;  or 
if  the  Prophet  do  preserve  his  integrity,  and  speak  to 
the  souls  instead  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  audience, 
it  is  nt  hie  proper  peril ;  wild  yawnings,  slumbers  both 
loud  and  deep,  not  to  speak  of  the  more  polite  hints 
conveyed  in  the  music  of  slapping  doors  and  rasping 
floors,  are  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.  We  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  a  few  have  been  able  to  overcome  sueh 
obstacles,  and  in  spite  of  stem  adherence  to  a  high 
object,  to  gain  general  acceptance.  But  these  are 
the  exceptions.  Their  success, besides,  has  greatly  re- 
sulted from  other  causes  than  the  truth  they  uttered. 
Certain  graces  of  manner — certain  striking  points  in 
delivery — a  certain  melody,  to  which  their  thoughts 
were  set — created  at  the  first  an  interest  which  gra- 
dually, as  the  enthusiasm  of  tho  speaker  increased, 
swelled  into  a  brute  wonder,  which  made  you  fancy 
the  words  "  Orpheus  no  fable,"  written  in  a  trans- 
parency over  the  speaker's  head.  But  clear  steady 
vision  of  truth,  true  and  satisfying  pleasure,  and  any 
permanent  or  transforming  change,  were  not  given. 
The  audience  were  lifted  up  for  a  season,  like  an  ani- 
mal caught  in  a  whirlwind,  by  the  sheer  power  of 
eloquence ;  they  were  not  really  elevated  one  disdnet 
step — they  came  down  precisely  the  same  creatures, 
and  to  the  same  point,  as  before,  and  the  thing  would 
be  remembered  by  them  afterwards  as  a  dream. 

Minds,  again,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  prophetic 
order,  find  a  far  freer  and  more  useful  passage  to  the 
public  ear  and  intellect,  and  succeed  in  giving  not 
only  a  vague  emotion  of  delight,  but  some  solid  know- 
ledge, and  some  lasting  result.  Such  a  mind  is  that 
of  our  admirable  friend.  Professor  Nichol ;  and  even 
at  the  apparent  risk  of  indelicacy,  we  propose  to 
analyse  its  constituent  qualities,  as  well  as  the  special 
causes  of  his  great  success  as  a  lecturer.  May  this 
article  greet  his  eyes,  and  cheer  his  heart  somewhere 
in  that  great  land  of  strangers,  where  he  is  at  pre- 
sent sojourning,  (would  he  could  read  it  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Andes  I)  and  convince  him  that  his 
friends  in  Scotland  have  not  forgotten  him,  and  are, 
in  the  absence  of  himself,  either  drawing,  or  looking 
at,  his  picture ! 

The  first  time  we  .heard  of  Professor  Nichol  was  on 
the  publication  of  his  "Views  of  the  Architecture  of 
tho  Heavens/'  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  us 
about  the  production  was  the  felicity  and  boldness 
of  its  title.  Tho  words  *  *  Architecture  of  the  Heavens  " 
suggested,  first,  the  thought  that  the  heavens  were 
the  building  of  a  distinct  divine  architect ;  secondly, 
that  the  building  was  still  in  progress;  and,  thirdly, 
that  from  even  this  low  and  distant  platform  we  are 
permitted  glimpses  of  its  gradual  growth  toward 
perfection.  The  essence,  in  fact,  of  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis was  contained  in  the  title ;  and  although  that 
hypothesis  is  now  commonly  thought  exploded,  it  is 
only  so  far  as  tho  visible  evidence  is  concerned — as  a 
probable  and  beautiful  explanation  of  phenomena, 
the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  immea- 
surable antiquity,  it  retains  its  value.   But  how  sug- 


gestive to  us  at  the  time  was  the  expression,  "  Archie 
tecture  of  the  Heavens ! "  Formerly  we  deemed  that 
when  man  awaked  into  existence,  the  building, indeed, 
was  there  in  all  its  magnitude,  but  that  the  scaffold- 
ing was  down — all  trace  and  vestige  of  the  operation 
elaborately  removed — and  that  the  Almighty  archi- 
tect had  withdrawn  and  hid  himself.  But  now  we 
had  come  upon  the  warm  footprints  of  omnipotence 
-—the  Power  was  only  a  fsw  stops  in  advance  ;  noy, 
thrilling  thought !  w9  had  only  to  lift  our  teleseopes 
to  behold  him  actuaHy  at  work  up  there,  fti  ftie  mid- 
night sky.  The  telescope  enabled  ns  to  stand  behind 
the  processes  of  the  Eternal — it  was  a  wing  by  which 
we  overtook  the  great  retreat  of  the  Deity,  if  indeed 
a  retreat  it  was,  and  not  rather  a  perpetual  progress 
a  triumphal  march  onwards  into  the  Infinite  Dark. 


It  brought  us  ever  new,  electric,  telegraphic  tidings 
of  Him  whose  goings  forth  wore  of  old — from  ever- 
lasting— and  which  were  new  to  everlasting  as  well. 
Such  were  the  dim,  yet  high  suggestions,  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  If  we  relinquished  them  recently 
with  a  sigh,  we  now  sigh  no  more  ;  for  now  wo  have 
been  taught,  in  amannermost  impressive,  the  immense 
age  of  the  universe,  whose  orbs  seem  hoary  in  their 
splendour,  and  have  thus  found  a  new  measure  for 
computing  our  knowledge,  or  rather  for  more  accu- 
rately estimating  our  ignorance,  of  the  days,  of  the 
years,  of  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  is  the  Most  High. 
How  long,  we  now  exclaim,  it  must  be  since  the  Qreat 
Artist  put  his  finishing  touch  to  that  serene  gallery 
of  paintings  wo  call  the  stars,  and  yet  how  perfect 
end  how  godlike  their  execution  ;  since  their  lustre, 
their  beauty,  and  their  holy  calm  are  this  night  as 
fresh  and  un faded  as  at  tho  beginning  I  And  how 
solemn  the  thought,  if  these  works,  in  the  hiding  of 
their  Creator,  be  so  magnificent,  how  great  must  him- 
self be,  and  how  great  must  he  have  been,  especially 
as  he  travailed  in  birth  with  such  an  offspring,  amid 
the  jubilant  shouts  of  all  awakening  intelligeiico ! 

It  is  very  common  to  skip  the  preface  in  order  to 
get  at  tho  book.  In  this  case,  wo  skipped  tho  book 
to  get  at  the  pictures.  We  read,  nay,  devoured,  the 
plates — the  poems  shall  we  call  them — ere  we  read  a 
word  of  the  letterpress.  And  most  marvellous  to  us 
was  their  revelation  of  those  starry  sprinklings,  re« 
lieved  against  the  dark  background — those  wild  ca- 
piicious  shapes,  which  reminded  you  of  rearing  steeds 
under  the  control  of  perfect  riders — seeming  at  once 
to  spurn  and  to  be  subject  to  immutable  laws — those 
unbanked  rivers  of  glory  flowing  through  the  universe 
— ^why,  we  seemed  standing  on  a  Pisgah,  commanding 
the  prospect  of  immensity  itself.  But  still  more  strik- 
ing to  overlook,  as  we  then  imagined,  the  laboratory 
of  God,  and  to  see  his  work  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress— tho  six  demiurgic  days  presented  to  as  con- 
temporaneously and  at  once.  No  wonder  that  such 
plates  enchanted  us,  and  that  we  seemed  gazing  on 
rough  copies  from  the  paintings  of  the  Divine  hand 
itself.  What  a  triumph,  too,  to  mind  over  matter, 
and  to  a  poor  sun-illumined  worm,  over  his  haughty 
torch — ^to  be  able,  with  a  pin-point ,  to  indicatOi  and, 
if  necessary,  to  hide  his  place  in  the  firmament !  It 
was,  indeed,  an  hour  much  deserving  of  memory. 
Tho  folding-doors  of  the  universe  seemed  to  open  upon 
us  in  musical  thunder ;  and  if  we  could  not»  as  yet, 
enter,  yet  we  could  wish,  like  Miraay  for  tho  wings  of 
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a  great  eagle  to  fly  away  within  them.  It  was  one 
of  those  apoealyptic  moments  that  occur,  or  that  can 
occor  so  seldom  in  life,  for  it  is  not  every  day  that  we 
can  seoy  fbr  the  first  time,  in  the  expanded  page  of 
immensityy  the  chnrter  of  our  soul's  freedom,  and  feel 
ourselves  "  enlarged"  to  the  extent  of  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  depth  and  the  height  of  the  creation. 

Retumiog  from  a  reverie,  in  which  we  saw  our  sun 
and  his  thousand  neighhour  stars  quenched  like  a 
taper,  in  the  hlaze  of  that  higher  noon,  we  found  our- 
selves in  earth  again,  and  rememhered  that  wo  had 
yet  to  road  Dr.  Nichol's  book.    And  it  is  the  highest 
compliment  wo  can  pay  it,  to  say  that  it  did  not  dis- 
sipate or  detract  from  the  impressions  which  the  elo- 
quent pictures  had  produced,  and  that  it  gave  them 
a  yet  clearer  and  more  definite  form.     It  bridged  in 
the  foaming  torrent  of  our  enthusiasm.     It  translated 
(as  Virgil  does  Homer)  the  stem  and  literal  gran- 
deurs of  night  into  a  mild  and  less  dazzling  version. 
AVe  liked,  in  the  first  place,  its  form.     It  consisted 
of  letters,  and  of  letters  to  a  lady.     This  held  out  a 
prospect  of  ease,  familiarity,  clearness,  and  grace. 
Most  expounders,  hitherto,  of  astronomical  truth,  had 
been  either  too  stilted  in  their  style,  or  too  scientific 
in  their  substance.     But  here  was  a  graceful  conver- 
sation,  such  as  an  accomplished  philosopher  might 
carry  on  with  an  intelligent  female,  under  the  twi- 
light canopy,  or  in  the  window  recess,  as  the  moon 
was  rising.     It  in  no  way  transcended  female  com- 
prehension, or  if  it  did,  it  was  only  to  slide  into  one 
of  those  beautiful,  bewitching  mists,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  women  so  much  loves.     There  were,  too, 
a  warmth  and  a  heartiness  about  the  style  and  man- 
ner, which  distinguished  the  book  fayourablyfrom  the 
majority  of  scientific  treatises.    These,  generally,  are 
cold  and  dry.     Trusting,  it  would  seem,  to  the  in- 
ti-insic  grandeur  of  the  subject,  they  convey  their  im- 
pressions of  it  in  a  didactic  and  feeble  style,  and  cata- 
logue stars  as  indifferently  as  they  would  the  wi- 
thered leaves  of  the  forest,     Nichol,  on  the  contrary, 
seema  to  point  to  them,  not  with  a  cold  rod,  but  with 
a  waring  torch.    He  never  **  doubts  that  the  stars 
arc  fire" — no  immeasurable  icebergs  they,  floating 
in  frozen  air,  but  glowiug,  burning,  almost  living 
orbs  ;  and  his  words  glow,  bum,  and  nearly  start 
from  the  page  in  unison.     We  will  not  deny  that  this 
beat  and  enthusiasm  sometimes  betray  him  into  spUn- 
ilida  vitia — into  rhetorical  exaggerations — intopassa- 
ges  which  sound  hollow,  whether  they  are  so  or  not 
- — and  worse,  into  dim  and  vague  obscurities,  copied 
loo  closely  from  his  own  nebula,   where  you  have 
misty  glimmer,  instead  of  clear,  solid  land  ;  but  his 
faults  arc  of  a  kind  which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  avoid 
than  to  reach,  which  no  sordid  or  commonplace  mind, 
howerer  accomplished,  durst  commit ;  and  the  spirit 
which  animates  his  most  tasteless  combinations  of 
sound,  and  peeps  through  his  swelling  intricacies  of 
sentence,  is  always  beautiful  and  sincere.     Beyond 
most  writers,  too,  on  this  theme,  he  has  the  power  of 
giving,  even  to  the  uninitiated,  a  clear  and  memora- 
ble idea  of  his  subject — the  truths  of  Asti^onomy  he 
paints  upon  the  eye  and  soul  of  the  reader.     And 
this  he  is  enabled  to  do — first,  because  he  has  a  clear 
Tislon  himself^  which  his  enthusiasm  is  seldom  per- 
mitted to  dull  or  to  distort ;  and,  secondly,  because 
be  seeks — labours — is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  trans- 


ferred this  entire  to  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  of 
his  auditors.  Thus  fiur  of  the  mere  manimt  of  his 
writing.  In  considering  its  spirit,  we  shall  find  metal 
more  attractive.  That  is  distinguished  by  its  sinoera 
enthusiasm,  its  joyous  hope,  and  by  its  reiigioas  re- 
verenee. 

What  field  for  enthusiasm  can  be  named  in  com« 
parison  with  the  innnmerous  and  eyer-burning  stars 
— the  first  objects  which  attract  the  eyes  of  children, 
who  send  up  their  sweetest  smiles,  and  uplift  their 
tiny  hands  to  pluck  them  down,  as  playthings — the 
beloved  of  solitary  shepherds,  who,  lying  on  the  hill- 
side, try  to  count  them  in  their  multitudes,  call  them 
by  names  of  their  own,  love  those  '*  watchers  and  holy 
ones,'*  as  if  they  were  companions  and  friends,  and 
sometimes  exclaim,  with  the  great  shepherd  king  of 
Israel,  "  When  I  consider  thy  heayens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  !*' — ^the  beloved  of  the  mariner, 
who,  pacing  his  midnight  deck,  turns  often  aloft  his 
eye  to  those  starry  sparklers,  shining  on  him  through 
the  shrouds,  or—^ 

"  Mirrored  In  tbs  ocean  vast— 
A  thousand  fathoms  down'*--* 

the  loved  of  the  wakeful,  especially  of  those  who  are 
awake  through  sorrow,  who,  as  they  see  them  trem- 
bling through  the  lattice,  feel,  or  fancy,  that  they  aro 
sympathising  with  their  agonies,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  send  down  a  message  from  their  far*  thrones 
that  might  wipe  away  their  tears — the  loved  of  the 
astronomer,  who,  a  friendly  spy,  watches  their  every 
motion,  and  through  the  tube  of  his  telescope  distils 
into  himself  the  essence  of  their  beauty,  their  mean- 
ing,  and  their  story — ^the  loved  of  the  poet's  soul,  who 
snatches  many  a  lire-coal  of  inspiration  from  their 
flaming  altars — the  loved  of  the  Christian,  who  sees 
in  them  the  reflection  of  his  Father's  glory,  the  mile- 
stones on  the  path  of  his  Redeemer's  departure,  and 
of  his  return — the  loved  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
understandings  to  comprehend,  and  souls  to  feel  their 
grandeur  so  unspeakable,  their  silence  so  profound, 
their  separation  from  each  other,  and  from  us  so  en- 
tire, their  multitude  so  immense,  their  lustre  so  bril- 
liant, their  forms  so  singular,  their  order  so  regular, 
their  motions  so  dignified,  so  rapid,  and  so  calm.   "  If,*' 
says  Emerson,  '*  the  stars  were  to  appear  ouO  night 
in  a  thousand  years,  how  would  men  believe  and  adore, 
and  preserve  for  many  generations  the  remembrance 
of  the  citv  of  God  which  had  thus  been  shown.     But 
night  after  night  come  out  these  preachers  of  beauty, 
and  light  the  universe  with  their  admonishing  smile.  ^' 
It  is  singular,  that  while  the  theory  of  the  stars  has 
been  perpetually  ch.nnging,  the  conception  of  their 
sublime  character  has,  under  every  theory,  remained 
nearly  tho  same.     While  they  were  believed  to  be, 
as  in  the  darker  ages,  absolutely  divine,  incornipti- 
ble,  and  perfect  in  their  essence,  they  were  not  re- 
garded with  more  enthusiasm,  alluded  to  with  more 
frequency,  or  lauded  with  more  eloquence,  than  now, 
when  we  know  that  imperfection,  and  inequality,  de- 
cay, and  destruction,  snow,  and  perhaps  sin,  haro 
found  their  way  thither,  as  well  as  here  ;  and  Dante, 
amid  his  innumerable  descriptions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — and  no  poet  has  so  many — ^lias  said  nothing 
finer  in  their  praise  than  we  find  in  some  of  the  bursts 
of  Bayly.     If  science  has,  with  rude  hand,  torn  off 
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from  the  atari  that  false  lustre  of  supernataralism 
which  they  bord  ao  long,  it  has  immeasarably  xnal- 
tiplied  their  numbers,  unlocked  their  secreta,  at  once 
brought  them  nearer  and  thrown  them  farther  off, 
and  supplied  the  glitter  of  superstition  by  the  severe 
light  of  law.  If  they  seem  no  longer  the  thrones  of 
angels,  they  are  at  least  porch-lamps  in  the  temple 
of  Almighty  God.  If  no  longer  the  regents  of  human 
destiny,  they  are  the  Urim  and  Thummim  upon  the 
breast  of  the  Ancient  of  Days.  If  not  now  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  highest  heaven,  they  at  least  light 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  honour,  glory,  and  immor- 
tality. From  sparks  they  have  broadened  into  suns ; 
from  thousands  they  have  multiplied  into  millions. 
It  is  ever  thus  with  the  progress  of  genuine  truth. 
Remorselessly,  as  it  rushes  on,  it  scatters  a  thousand 
beautiful  dreams,  slumbering  like  morning  dew-drops 
among  the  branches  of  the  wood,  but  from  the  path 
of  its  progress  there  rises,  more  slowly,  a  stem,  but 
true  and  lasting  glory,  before  which,  in  due  time,  the 
former  "  shall  no  more  be  remembered,  neither  como 
into  mind." 

A  collection  of  all  the  descriptions  of  the  stars,  in 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  every  age,  would  constitute 
itself  a  galaxy.  It  would  include  Homer's  wondrous 
one-lined  allusions  to  them — so  rapid  and  so  strong, 
as  they  shone  over  Ida,  or  kept  still- watch  above  the 
solitary  Ulysses  in  his  sea-wanderings — the  crown 
they  wove  over  the  bare  head  of  the  sleepless  Prome- 
theus— the  glances  of  power  and  sympathy  which 
they  shed  in,  through  rents  in  the  night  of  the  Gre- 
cian tragedies— the  ornate  and  laboured  pictures  of 
Virgil  and  Lucretius — ^the  thick  imagery  they  supply 
to  the  Scripture  bards — their  perpetual  intermingling 
with  the  Divina  Comedia,  darting  down  through  cre- 
vices in  the  descending  circles  of  damnation,  circling 
the  mount  of  purgatory,  and  paving  the  way  to  the 
vision  of  essential  Deity — Shakspere's  less  frequent 
but  equally  beautiful  touches-— Milton's  plaintive,  yet 
serene  references  to  their  set  glories — Young's  bursts 
of  wonder,  almost  of  longing  and  desire,  for  those 
nearer  neighbours  to  the  eternal  throne,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  see  so  far  and  to  know  so  much — 
Byron's  Mild  and  angry  lashing  at  them,  like  a  sea, 
seeking  to  rise,  and  reach  and  quench  them,  on  a 
thousand  shipwrecks-^Wordsworth's  love  to  them, 
for  loving  and  resting  on  his  favourite  mountains — 
Bayly'shymningsof  devotion — Chalmers' long-linked 
swells  of  pious  enthusiasm— and  last,  not  least,  our 
author's  raptures,  more  measured,  more  artistic,  but 
equally  sincere. 

There  occurs  a  passage  in  one  of  Byron's  letters, 
written  in  Venice,  where  he  describes  himself,  after 
a  debauch,  lookingout  at  the  night,  when  he  exclaims, 
**  What  nothings  we  are  before  these  stars !"  and  adds, 
that  he  never  sujffieientli/  felt  their  grecttness,  till  he 
looked  at  them  through  Herschell's  telescope,  and 
saw  that  they  were  worlds.  We  rather  wonder  at  this, 
for  we  have  always  thought,  that,  to  a  highly  imagi- 
native mind,  it  mattered  little  whether  it  looked  to 
the  stars  through  the  eye  or  the  telescope.  Who 
does  not  see  and  feel  that  they  are  worlds,  if  he  has 
a  heart  and  an  imagination,  as  well  as  an  eye  ?  W^ho 
cares  for  the  sise  of  algebraic  symbols  ?  A  star,  at 
largest,  is  but  a  symbol,  and  the  smaller  it  seems,  the 
more  scope  it  leaves  for  imagination.    The  telescope 


tends  rather  to  crush  and  overwhelm  than  to  stimu- 
late— to  fill  than  to  fire — some  souls.  It  necessarily, 
too,  deprives  the  seeing  of  the  stars,  so  far  as  they 
are  regarded  individually,  of  many  of  its  finest  acces- 
sories. The  mountain  which  the  star  seems  to  touch 
— ^the  tree  through  which  it  trembles — the  soft  even- 
ing air  on  which  it  seems  silently  to  feed — the  quick 
contrasts  between  it  and  its  neighbouring  orbs — its 
part  as  one  of  a  constellated  family — such  poetical 
aspects  of  it  are  all  lost,  and  the  glare  of  illumina- 
tion falls  upon  one  vast  unit,  insulated  at  once  from 
earth,  and  from  the  other  parts  of  Heaven.  It  is  as 
though  we  should  apply  a  magnifying  glass  to  a  sin- 
gle face  in  a  group  of  painted  figures,  thereby  enlarg- 
ing one  object  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  which  aro 
not  diminished,  but  blotted  out.  AVhile,  of  couise, 
acknowledging  the  mighty  powers  and  uses  of  tho 
telescope,  and  confessing,  that  from  no  dream  did  we 
ever  more  reluctantly  awake,  than  from  one  which 
lately  transported  us  to  Parsonstown,  and  showed 
us  the  nebula  in  Orion  just  dropping  to  pieces,  like 
a  bright  dissolving  cloud,  yet  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
many  derive  as  much  pleasure  and  excitement  from 
the  crescent  moon  still  as  in  Shaksporc*s  time,  a  sil- 
ver bow  new  bent  in  Heaven — ^from  round,  shivering 
Venus  in  the  green  west — from  the  star  of  Jova  sua* 
pended  high  over  head,  like  the  apparent  king  of  the 
sky — and  from  those  glorious  jewels,  hanging  like 
two  pendants,  of  equal  weight  and  brilliance,  from 
the  ear  of  night,  Orion  and  the  Great  Bear,  as  they 
could  from  any  reirelation  of  the  telescope.  H^his  very 
night  we  saw  what  probably  impressed  our  imagina- 
tion as  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  Rossian  glories 
would  have  done.  The  night  has  been  dark  and 
drifting  till  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  went  out  to  the 
door  of  our  dwelling,  looking  for  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, when  suddenly,  as  if  flashing  out  through  and 
from  the  gloom,  and  meeting  us  like  a  gigantic  ghost 
at  our  very  threshold,  we  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Orion,  and  involuntarily  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

All  aeltronomers  of  high  name  have  been  Ted  at  first 
to  their  science  by  the  workings  of  an  enthusiasm,  as 
strong  as  passion  and  as  high  as  poetry.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Newton  was  from  his  boyhood  fascinated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  bis 
wistful  boyish  glances  at  their  serene  splendour  and 
mystic  dance  formed  the  germs  of  his  future  disco- 
veries. To  some,  TFbo?siAorp«  reverie  of  twilight,  we 
may  trace  the  fall  of  the  keys  of  the  universe  at  the 
feet  of  his  matured  manhood  I  Surely  a  loftier  prin- 
ciple was  stirring  in  him,  than  that  which  renders 
tho  juvenile  mechanician  uneasy  till  he  has  analysed 
the  construction  of  a  toy.  It  was  not,  in  the'first  in- 
stance, the  mathematical  puzzles  connected  with  them 
that  attracted  him  to  those  remote  regions,  but  it  was 
their  remoteness,  magnitude,  and  niysteir,  whi6h 
roused  him  to  grapple  with  their  secrets.  Ordinary 
children  love  to  see,  and  would  like  to  join,  the  march 
of  soldiers,  as  they  step  stately  by. ,  The  boy  35fBw- 
ton  burned  to  accompany,  as  an  intelligent  witness  and 
companion,  the  steps  of  planets  and  suns.  This  en- 
thusiasm never  altogether  subsided,  as  many  well- 
known  anecdotes  prove.  But  too  soon  it  ceased  to 
express  itself  otherwise  than  by  silent  study  and  won- 
der; it  retired  deep  into  the  centre  of  his  being,  and 
men,  astonished  at  the  lack-lustre  look  with  whiclh  the 
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eye  of  the  BSLge  w&s  eoniemplating  the  stars,  knew 
not  that  his  spirit  was  the  while  gazing  at  them  as 
with  the  insatiate  glance  of  an  eagle,  Thns  frequent- 
ly has  it  been  with  asti-onomers.  Their  ardour  diy- 
ing  beyond  human  sight  or  sympathy  has  failed  to 
attract  the  minds  of  others,  and  by  coating  itself  in 
the  ice  of  cold  formulsa  and  petrified  words,  has  re- 
pelled many  a  poetical  enthusiast,  whose  imagination 
was  not  his  only  faculty.  We  look  on  Professor 
Nicbol  as  an  accomplished  mediator  between  the  two 
classes  of  mind,  or,  as  we  have  formerly  called  him, 
an  Aaron  to  many  an  ineloquent  Moses  of  astronomy. 
How  ho  has  preserved  his  child-like  love  for  his 
subject-matter  wo  do  not  know,  but  certainly  we  al- 
ways feel,  when  reading  him,  that  we  are  following 
the  track  of  suns,  burning  and  beneficent  as  footsteps 
of  God,  and  not  of  "  cinders  of  the  element,"  whirled 
round  in  a  mere  mechanical  motion,  and  chiefly  valu- 
able as  lirely  and  cheap  illustrations  of  Euclid's  ele- 
ments I  It  is  said  that  he  has  sacrificed  powers  of 
original  discovery  to  popular  effect ;  but  what  if  this 
popular  effect,  in  which  so  many  are  now  participat- 
ing, should  be  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of 
mightier  geniuses,  and  give  us  a  few  Newtons,  in- 
stead of  one  fully  developed  Nichol  I 
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Ha !  I  think  there  bo  six  Richmonds  in  the  field/' 


We  like  next  to,  and  akin  to  this,  in  Professor  Nichol, 
his  i^>irit  of  hope  and  joy.  This,  we  think,  ought  to 
be,  but  is,  not  always,  the  result  of  starry  contempla- 
Uons.  O  iir  readers  all  remember  C arlyle's  celebrated 
exclamation,  "Ah,  it's  a  sad  sight,"  as  he  looked  up 
to  a  sparkling  January  sky.  Whether  we  join  with 
him  in  tkis,  or  with  Emerson  in  expressions  of  jubi- 
lant praise,  may  depend  partly  upon  our  state  of  feel- 
ing. In  certain  moods  the  stars  will  appear  hearths, 
in  others  hells.  The  moon  is  bayed  at,  not  by  dogs 
alone.  The  evening  star  awakens  the  gloomy  hour 
of  the  miaanthrope,  and  shines  the  signal  to  the  mur- 
derer, as  well  as  lights  the  lover  to  his  assignation 
with  hia  mistress,  and  the  poet  to  his  meeting  with 
the  muse.  It  seems  now,  besides,  evident  to  most, 
that  the  universe  being  made  ef  one  material,  strug- 
gle, uncertainty,  woe,  and  the  other  evils  to  which 
finitude  is  heir,  are,  in  all  probability,  extended  to  its 
remotest  limits,  and  that  thus  the  stars  are  no  islands 
of  the  blest,  but,  like  our  own  world,  stem  arenas  of 
contest,  of  defeat  or  of  victory.  Still  there  are  many 
reas9ns  M'hy  the  heavenly  bodies  should  be  a  perma- 
nent spring  of  cheering  if  pensive  thought  There  is 
first  their  unfathomable  beauty.  Is  it  nothing  to 
the  happiness  of  man  that  God  has  suspended  over 
his  head  this  book  of  divine  pictures,  talking  to  him 
in  their  own  low  but  mighty  speech,  spotting  his 
nights  with  splendour,  and  filling  his  soul  with  an 
inspiring  influence  which  no  earthly  object  can  com- 
municate ?  Doubts  and  difiiculties  may  occupy  part 
of  the  intervening  time,  but  the  first  and  the  last  feel- 
ings of  humanity  is,  "Thanks,  endless  and  boundless, 
to  Heaven  for  the  stars."  Secondly,  They  give  us  a 
sense  of  liberty  which  no  other  external  cause  can  do, 
and  which  must  enhance  the  happiness  of  man.  This 
was  one  great  good  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It 
did  not,  when  fbund,  fulfil  the  dreams  of  naivigators ; 
it  was  not  a  cluster  of  fortunate  isles,  filled  with 
hajppy  spirits — the  worst  passions  of  man  were  found 


among  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world ;  but 
its  discovery  shivered  the  fetters  of  usage  and  pre-  . 
judice,  burst  the  old  mcgntamundi  ;  and  man,  the  one- 
eyed  giant,  found  himself  groping  and  pawing,  to 
say  the  least,  in  a  wider  dungeon,  and  breathing  a 
freer  air.  But  the  modem  astronomy  has  broken 
down  stronger  walls,  and  made  man,  in  a  sense,  free 
of  the  universe.  What  though  he  has  good  reason 
to  believe  that  these  many  mansions  of  his  Father's 
house  are  not,  as  yet,  peopled  with  the  perfect  and  the 
happy.  To  him  height  and  depth  have  unbared  many 
of  their  secret  marvels,  new  provinces,  pointing  to 
innumerable  others  behind — ^have  expanded  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Infinite — every  limit  and  barrier  hare 
fled  away,  and  the  surprised  prisoner  feels  his  spirit 
at  large,  unbounded  in  a  boundless  universe.  Surely 
the  telescope,  in  infusing  into  tho  mind  such  a  sense 
of  freedom,  has  been  a  benefactor  to  the  heart  of 
man,  who  may  exclaim  to  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
sword  song,  "  Joy-giver,  I  kiss  thee."  But,  thirdly, 
the  stars  diffuse  happiness  through  the  thoughtful 
mind,  as  reyealing  a  whole,  so  vast,  that  all  our  par- 
tial and  gloomy  views  of  it  are  straightway  stamped 
with  imperfection  and  imbecility.  How  little  and 
idle  our  most  plausible  theories  look  under  the  weight 
of  that  beamingcanopy !  Imagine  the  shellfish,  amidst 
its  sludge,  dreaming  of  the  constitution  of  that  world 
of  waters  which  rolls  above  !  So  insignificant  ap- 
pears a  Locke,  a  Kant,  or  a  Spinoza,  exalted  each 
some  five  or  six  feet  above  his  grave,  and  theorising 
so  dogmatically  on  the  principles  of  the  starry  ocean. 
We  seem  to  see  the  mighty  mother  bending  down,  lis- 
tening to  each  tiny  but  pompous  voice,  smilingly 
measuring  the  size  of  the  sage,  and  saying,  in  the 
irony  of  the  gods,  "And  is  this  really  thy  opinion,  my 
little  hero,  and  hast  thou,  within  that  pretty  new  thim- 
ble of  thine,  actually  condensed  the  sea  of  truth  ? 
Perge  Fuer. "  Thus  the  midnight  sky  teaches  us  at 
once  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  man — ^his 
greatness  by  comparison  with  his  past-self — ^his  little- 
ness by  comparison  with  the  expanse  of  the  universe, 
and  with  his  future  being ;  and  by  both  lessons  it  sum- 
mons us  to  joy ;  because  from  the  one  we  are  obvi- 
ously advancing  upwards,  and  because  from  the  other 
our  doubts  are  seen  to  be  as  little  as  our  resolution  of 
them;  our  darkness  yet  pettier  than  our  light.  Why, 
to  one,  who  could  from  a  high  point  of  view  overlook 
the  general  scheme  of  things,  the  darkest  and  broad- 
est shadow  that  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  man— that 
ever  made  him  dig  for  death,  or  leap  howling  into 
perdition-^may  appear  no  larger  than  one  dim  spedc 
upon  a  mountain  of  diamond. 

We  stand  up,  therefore,  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Emer- 
son versus  Oarlyle  and  Foster,  for  the  old  name — ^the 
happy  stars ;  and  Professor  Nichol  will  come  in  and 
complete  the  majority.  Without  specially, or  at  large, 
arguing  the  question,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  and  sees 
human  immortality  and  infinite  progress  legibly  in- 
scribed on  the  sky.  The  words  "onwards"  and  "to 
come"  are  to  him  the  rang  changes  of  the  sphere- 
music,  and  fearlessly,  and  as  in  dance,  he  follows 
them  into  the  hoary  deep.  - 

We  admire,  still  more,  Professor  Nichors  spirit  of 
reverence.  Religion  as  a  human  feeling  is  so  natural 
a  deduction  from  the  spectacles  of  Night,  that  we 
sometimes  fancy,  that  did  man  live  constanthf  in  a 
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sanleet  world,  and  under  a  liarry  eanopy,  he  would 
be  a  wiBer  and  holier,  if  a  sadder  being.  One  eaofio, 
we  imagine^  why  people  in  the  country  are  more 
serious  than  the  same  elass  in  towns,  is,  that  they 
are  brought  more  frequently,  with  less  interruption, 
and  often  alone,  into  contact  with  the  night  sky, 
which  falls  sometimes  on  the  solitary  head  heavy  as 
a  mantle  with  stads  of  gold.  '*  An  undevout  astrono- 
mer," says  Young,  '*  is  mad."  Nor  will  the  ease  of 
La  Place  disproTO  this  poetic  adage — if  we  under- 
stand him  to  mean,  by  devotion,  that  general  sense 
of  the  Infinite  in  the  imagination  which  passes  as 
worship  into  the  heart,  and  comes  out  as  praise  upon 
the  lips.  La  Place  was  a  worshipper — and  that  not 
merely,  as  Isaac  Taylor  intimates,  of  a  law  which 
had  frozen  into  a  vast  icy  idol,  but  of  the  warm  cre- 
ation as  it  shone  around  him.  Still,  his  worship  did 
not  reach  the  measure,  or  deserve  the  name  of  piety ; 
it  was  the  worship  of  an  effect,  not  of  its  liying,  per- 
sonal, and  father-like  cause.  Nichol,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  loses  sight  of  the  universe  as  an  instant, 
ever-rushing  emanation  of  the  Deity.  "  God,"  he 
says,  quoting  a  friend  of  kindred  spirit,  <<  literally  cre- 
ates the  universe  every  moment."  He  is  led  by  Bos- 
covioh's  theory  of  atoms  to  suppose  an  infinite  Will, 
prodQcing  incessantly  all  force  and  motion.  And 
thus  the  beauty  of  things  seems  to  him,  as  it  were,  an 
immediate  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  Maker,  and 
their  light  a  lustre  in  his  eye,  and  their  motion  the 
circulation  of  his  untiring  energies  ;  and  jet,  withal, 
the  works  are  never  lost  in  the  conception  of  their 
Creator,  nor  the  Creator  pantheistically  identified 
with  the  works.  The  mighty  picture,  and  its  migh- 
tier back-ground  and  source,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, but  are  never  cenftised. 

He  takes  up,  in  short,  precisely  the  view  and  the 
attitude  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets,  in  regard  to 
the  external  universe.  To  them,  that  is  just  a  bright 
or  black  sci^een  concealing  God.  All  things  are  full 
of,  yet  all  distinct  from.  Him.  That  cloud  on. the 
moantain  is  his  covering  ;  that  muttering  from  tiie 
chambers  of  the  thunder  is  his  voice ;  tbat  sound  on 
the  top  of  the  mulberry- trees  is  his  "  going  ;"  that 
wind  bending  the  forest  or  curling  the  clouds  is  Him- 
self in  his  morning  or  his  evening  walk  ;  that  sun  is 
his  still  commanding  eye  ;  that  fire  is  the  breath  of 
his  inflamed  nostrils.  In  all  the  sounds  of  nature  he 
is  speaking — ^in  all  its  silence  he  is  listening.  "  Whi- 
ther can  they  go  from  his  Spirit  ?  whither  can  they 
flee  from  his  presence  ?"  At  every  step,  and  in  every 
circumstance,  they  feel  themselves  God-inclosed, 
God-filled,  God-breathing  men,  with  a  spiritual  Pre- 
sence lowering  or  smiling  on  them  from  the  sky, 
sounding  in  wild  tempest,  or  creeping  in  panic  still- 
ness across  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  they  turn 
within,  lo !  it  is  there  also— an  Eye  hung  in  the  cen- 
tral darkness  of  their  own  heart.  This  sublime  con- 
sciousness a  cold  science  had  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
tinguished. Deity,  for  a  season,  was  banished  from  the 
feelingofmen;  but  we  are  mistaken  if  ahigherandbet- 
ter  philosophy  have  not  brought  him  back: — brought 
back  the  sun  to  the  earth,  in  bringing  back  sight  to  the 
blind  I  Say,  rather,  a  better  philosophy,  of  which  our 
author  is  not  the  least  eloquent  expounder,  is  bringing 
baok  man  to  a  perception  of  the  overhanging  Deity. 
On  the  relations  which  connect  astronomy  with  re- 


vealed religion.  Professor  Niehol,  though  not  9ileiil^»» 
somewhat  less  explicit  than  we  could  have  wjUhed. 
In  the  absence  of  the  powerful  light  which  he  could 
have  cast  upon  this  topic,  we  must  permit  ourselves 
a  few  cursory  remarks,  constituting  an  outline,  which, 
may  or  may  not  afterwards  be  filled  up.  The  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  were,  of  course,  never  intended  to 
teach  astronomy,  any  moi*e  than  to  teach  botany,,  or. 
soology,  or  conchology,  or  any  other  ology,  but  theo^ 
logy »  their  main  object  is  to  bear  a  message  of  mer$y 
to  a  fallen  race,  and  their  allusions  to  other  sub- 
jects are  necessarily  incidental,  brief,  glancing  for  a^. 
moment  to  a  passing  topic,  and  then  rapidly  relum- 
ing to  the  main  and  master  theine.  It  follows,  there«« 
fore,  that  if  we  look  in  them  for  a  systematic  state- 
ment of  truth  on  any  secular  subject,  we  may  look 
long,  and  look  in  vain.  Nay,  we  need  not  liave  been' 
surprised,  although  they  had  in  every  point  coincided 
with  floating  popular  notions  of  physical  subjects, 
provided  they  did  not  fail,  by  their  wonted  divine  al- 
chemy, to  deduce  from  them  eternal  lessons  of  moraL 
truth  and  wisdom.  But  as  "all  things  are  known  to 
the  soul" — as  even  the  mind  of  genius,  in  its  higher 
hour,  has  rare  glimpses  of  subjects  lying  round  «JboQt> 
as  well  as  within,  the  sphere  of  its  thought— -so,  much 
more  we  might  have  expected  that  the  divinely- in- 
spired soul  should  have  hints  and  intimations,  occa- 
sional and  imperfict,  of  other  fields  besides  its  own. 
Working  in  ecstacy,  was  the  prophetic  mind  never 
to  overleap  its  barriers  ?  We  affirm,  and,  did  space 
and  time  permit,  could,  we  think,  prove  the  fidlowing 
propositions  : — 1st,  We  find  in  ^e  Scripture  writera 
not  only  a  feeling  of  the  grandeur  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  a  sense,  obscure  indeed,  but  distii^t,  of 
their  vast  magnitude ;  2dly,  No  real  contradiction 
to  the  leading  principles  of  the  modem  astronomy  ; 
ddly.  One  or  two  hints,  that,  whether  by  revelation 
or  otherwise,  the  true  scheme  of  the  universe  was  un- 
derstood by  more  than  one  of  their  number  ;  4thly, 
The  recognition,  especially,  of  the  principle  of  a  phi* 
rality  of  worlds  ;  and,  5thly,  The  recognition  of  the 
operation  of  decay,  change,  convulsion,  and  confla* 
gration,  among  the  stars.  "  He  hangeth,"  say*  Job, 
**  the  earth  upon  nothing. "  What  a  clear  and  noble 
gleam  of  asti'onpcnical  insight  was  this  in  tha^  dark 
age  !  In  the  deep  wilderness  of  £dom  did  this  tru^)iy. 
the  germ  of  the  Coperuican  hypothesis,  flash  upon 
the  soul  of  the  lonely  herdsman,  as  he  turned  up  hia. 
eye  to  a  heaven  of  far  more  brilliance  than  ours,, 
through  whose  serene  and  transparent  air  Night 
looked  down  in  all  her  queen-like  majesty — all  hfr 
great  orbs  unveiled — here  the  Pleiades,  and  there  the 
bands  of  Orion — here  Arcturus  and  his  sons*,  and 
there  **Canopus  shining  down  with  his  wild,  blue,  spi- 
ritual brightness" — the  South  blazing  through  all 
her  chambers  as  with  solid  gold — the  zenith  erpWQ- 
ing  the  heavens  with  a  diadem  of  white  and  red  aod 
purple  stars  I  There  wandering  the  inspired  herds* 
man,  and  seeing  that  those  orbs  which  his  heart  told 
him  wei-a  worlds,  were  suspended  and  balanced  in  th^ 
mere  void,  his  mind  leaped  to  the  daring  conclusion, 
that  so,  too,  was  the  firm  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and 
with  like  enthusiasm  to  that  of  ArchinaedeSi  wheu 
he  cried  "  JEureha  !  eureka  /*'  djkl  ho  exidiaim,  '<  He 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  and  streicheth  .out 
the  north  over  th#  ^m^ty  place," 
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In  Hke  nuumer,  striking  in  the  relation  between 
lema  admitted  facts  of  astronomy^  and  some  recent 
•peenlatioi^  in  metaptiysicSy  and  tliose  remarkable 
declarations  of  Seriptare  concerning  the  non-perma- 
ne&ee  of  this  material  firamework.  We  will  not  soon 
forget  a  little  oiroumatance  of  carious  coinoidenoe 
vhieh  ocearred  in  onrown  experience,  in  reference 
to  tkn  sab)eot.  Wo  had  returned  from  hearing,  in 
Bnndee^  a  lecture  by  a  brilliant  friend,  in  which,  in 
his  own  inimitable  way,  and  as  a  deduction  from  his 
own  daring  theory,  he  bad  described  the  dissolution 
of  the  unirerse.  At  family  prayers  that  very  even- 
ing, in  the  course  of  our  ordinary  reading,  occurred 
the  third  chapter  of  Peter,  prophesying  the  same 
erent.  We  were  all,  particularly  the  lecturer  him- 
self, struck  with  it.  It  seemed  a  sublime  commen- 
tary from  the  written  word  upon  the  lesson  we  had 
heard  read  us  from  the  stars*  So  far  from  looking 
on  it  as  a  mere  chance  coincidence,  we  all  appeared 
to  hear  in  it  God's  own  whisper — ^that  we  bad  net 
been  bearing  or  believing  a  lie. 

We  are  aware  that  the  magnitude  and  multitude 
of  the  stars  have  famished  a  theme  of  objection  to 
the  sceptic,  and  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  show, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  not  folly  or  satisfactorily  an- 
swered that  objeeUon.  His  *'  Sermons  on  the  Modern 
A8troiiOiniy"--<9ertainly  of  this  century  the  most  bril- 
liant eotttribution  to  the  oratory  of  religion— -are  not 
distinguiafaed  by  his  usual  originality  and  force  of  ar- 
gumeut.  They  repel  assumptions  by  assumptions ; 
and,  in  the  exuberant  tide  of  eloquence,  the  sophism  in 
question  is  lost  sight  of,  but  not  drowned.  The  objec- 
tion of  the  seeptic  was — Would  the  Proprietor  of  a 
unirerse  ao  rast  have  giren  his  Son  to  die  for  a  world  so 
small?  and,  perhaps,  the  best  reply  might  be  con- 
densed in  three  questions  asked  in  ret«m  to  the  hifi. 
del's  one*  1st,  What  is  material  magnitude  compared 
to  mind?  2dly,  Can  joa prove  that  the  vast  magnitude 
on  which  you  found  your  objection  is  peopled  by  moral 
beings  ?  sold,  9dly,  What  has  magnitude  to  do  with 
a  moral  question  ?  What,  for  instance,  has  the  sixe 
of  a  eit  J  to  do  with  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ?  What  has  the  extent  of  a  country  to  do  with 
the  InteUeetual  or  moral  interest  which  may  or  may 
not  be  csonneeted  with  its  plains  ?  Whether  is  Ben 
Mae  Dlrai  or  Bannoekbnni  the  dearer  to  the  Scottish 
heart?  though  the  one  be  the  prince  of  Scottish  hills, 
and  the  ether  on) y  a  poor  plain,  undistinguished  save 
by  a  bumble  stone,  and  by  the  immortal  memories 
of  pa^iotism  and  courage  which  gather  around  that 
Mdf  wliere  **  those  wha  had  wi'  Wallace  bled"  bade 
"  wc^eottie  to  their  gory  bed,  or  to  victory  ?'*  Whe- 
ther ia  more  glorious  the  gay  city  of  Madrid,  or  the 
lonely  cape  ot  Trafalgar,  where  the  guns  of  Nelson, 
from  tkmr  iron  lips,  spake  destruction  to  the  united 
fleeta  of  France  and  Spain,  and  where,  in  the  em- 
brace of  victory,  expired  the  hero  whose  premature 
grave  wis  oovered  with  laurels,  and  watered  by  his 
ceostryS  tears  ?  Whether  is  Mont  Blanc  or  Mor- 
garten  the  nobler  object  ?  though  the  one  be  the 

"  Monnrch  of  moantalns — 
They  on>wn*d  him  long  ago, 
On  ft  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  m  diedsm  of  sbow"'— 

an4  tike  other  <mly  a  humble  field  where  the  Swiss 
btflkl  thfir  Avtrlim  ^pprww*,  i«t4  where  **firfit  in 


the  shock  with  Xuri*s  spear  was  the  arm  of  William 
Tell  V*  Whether  is  more  beloved  by  the  Christian's 
heart  Caucasus  or  Calvary  ?  aUd  yet  the  one  is  the 
loftiest  of  Asia's  mountains,  and  the  other  a  little  hill 
— a  mere  dot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  So,  may 
there  not  issue  from  this  remote  earth  of  ours — fromi 
the  noble  deeds  it  has  witnessed — from  the  nobler  as- 
pirations which  have  been  breathed  up  upon  it — front 
the  high  thoughts  which  have  been  thought  upon  its 
surface — from  the  eloquent  words  which  have  stirred 
its  air  into  music — from  the  poets  who  have  wrought 
its  language  into  undying  song — from  the  philoso- 
phers who  hare  explored  the  secrets  of  its  laws — from 
the  men  of  God  who  have  knelt  in  its  temples — from 
the  angels  who  have  touched  its  mountains — ^frora  the 
footsteps  of  Incarnate  Deity,  which  have  imprinted 
its  plains — a  flood  of  glory,  before  which  the  lustre 
of  suns,  constellations,  and  firmaments,  must  pale, 
U^mble,  and  melt  away. 

Another  consideration  is  important  and  obvious. 
If  the  greatness  of  the  creation,  and  of  its  God, 
dwindles,  earth  and  man  must  dwindle  also — 
every  separate  section  of  the  universe,  and  each  se- 
parate family — ^for  aU  sections  and  families,  com- 
pared to  Infinity,  are  less  than  nothing — and  if  spe- 
cial circumstances  in  man's  history  called  for  a  spe- 
cial interposition  in  his  behalf,  surely  the  urgency  of 
the  demand  justifies  the  interference.  And  as  to  the 
question  of  condescension,  the  rery  term  involves  a 
false  and  human  conception  of  God ;  or  if  God  did 
condescend  to  come  down  to  man's  condition,  it  was, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  had  he  condescended  to  care 
foTf  and  die  for  angels — the  galph  between  both  ranks 
of  bmng  and  himself  being  boundless.  Besides,  if,  as 
many  suppose,  misery  and  sin  extend  throughout  tho 
universe,  may  not  the  scheme  of  human  redemption 
be  only  a  part  of  a  general  process — as  Chalmers 
says,  '^may  not  the  redemption  of  many  guilty  worlds 
hare  been  laid  on  the  Redeemer's  shoulders  ;*'  or  if, 
on  tie  other  hand,  ours  be  the  sole  world  that  has 
fallen,  would  not  this  alone  account  for  the  impor- 
tance attached  to,  and  the  sacrifices  made  for  It  ? 
Just  as,  let  the  meanest  man  in  a  kingdom  com- 
mit a  higlv.crime,  his  insignificance  is  forgotten — he 
rises  instantly  into  importance — ^he  is  summoned  to 
solemn  trial,  and  on  his  trial  the  interest  and  eyes 
of  an  entire  nation  are  suspended  ;  or  let  the  tiniest 
hill  in  a  country,  so  tiny  that  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  give  it  a  name,  but  break  out  into  a 
volcano,  and  that  ^re  will  become  to  it  as  a  crown — 
men  will  flock  from  every  quarter  to  see  it — it  will 
become  the  principal  feature — the  terrible  tongue  of 
the  region — and  tho  old  snow-clod  mountains  will' 
appear  diminished  in  its  presence.  So,  (this  view 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  admirably  amplified,  but  has  not 
sought  to  prove  the  premise  on  which  it  would  re- 
quire to  be  founded,)  if  we  should  call  earth  tho 
only  blot  on  the  fair  page  of  God's  universe,  we  can 
thus  account  why  angels  have  rested  on  its  summits 
— the  voice  of  God  been  heard  in  its  groves — and 
the  Son  of  God,  for  thirty- three  years,  ate  its  bread, 
walked  on  its  surface,  and  at  last  died  for  its  sins. 

But,  in  seeking  partially  to  fill  up  Dr.  Nichol's 
blanks,  let  us  not  forget  his  redundant  merits — tho 
genial  glow  of  his  spirit — the  rich,  yet  nice  exuber- 
ancy of  his  language-^hls  inmiulous  and  prolonged 
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sympathy  \i-ith  every  note  of  his  theme — ^the  clear 
telescopic  light  he  casts  on  what  la  dark — the  fine 
chiaroscuro  in  which  he  often  hathes  what  is  clear 
—the  choice  flowers  of  poesy,  which  he  calls  and 
wreaths  around  the  drier  and  harer  comers  of  his 
discourse — and  the  rich  steam  of  pious  feeling  which 
rises  irresistibly  from  each  of  his  closes,  as  from  a 
censer  of  incense.  Sach  qtialitieis  we  find  not  only 
in  his  first  work,  but  even  more  finely'displayed,  we 
think,  in  hisbook  on  the  "  Solar  System."  •*  We  would 
indite,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  "  something  on  the  solar 
system.  Betty,  bring  the  candles."  How  the  gentle 
Elia  fared  in  this  candle-light  excursion  he  does  not 
inform  us.  But  we  believe  that  his  grave  Intentions, 
as  he  soared  aloft,  were  speedily  disturbed :  the  only 
question  he  asked  at  the  Moon  was,  if  it  were  made 
of  green  cheese  ;  to  the  '*  red  haired  race  of  Mars" 
he  recommended  the  use  of  wigs ;  the  wet  sheet  under 
which  he  found  Jupiter  lying,  suggested  pensive,  yet 
pleasing  recollections  of  Coleridge,  and  the  *'  Cat  and 
Bagpipes;"  Saturn  ho  seized  by  the  hoary  beard,  threw 
at  him  a  copy  of  Keat's  "  Hyperion,"  and  advised  him 
to  pawn  his  ring  for  a  little  firewood ;  Astrea  remind- 
ed him  6t  an  asterisk  on  the  last  page  of  a  bad  novel ; 
Uranus  he  voted  a  rogue,  on  aiicount  of  his  many  ali* 
asses  ;  Neptune  he  reviled  as  an  absentee  from  the 
Irish  and  other  Channels  ;  and  when  he  neared  the 
Jixtd  stars,  the  thouglit  of  their  being  in  motion  threw 
him  Into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  precipitated  him  back 
to  Fleet  Street!  In  the  absence  of  authentic  details 
concerning  this  expedition,  we  have  willingly  ac- 
cepted Dr.  Nichors  more  scientific  guidance.  We 
have  stood  with  him  on  the  shining  summits  of  the 
Moon,  looked  around  on  the  glazed  desolation — gone 
down  into  the  dreader  than  Domdaniel  caverns,  and 
coming  up,  asked  at  the  huge  overhanging  Earth, 
and  the  stripped  stony  Sun,  l^e  unanswered  qnes- 
tion— ^Is  this  a  chaos  or  a  ruin  ?  We  have  climbed 
the  tall  cliffs  of  Venus — ^becn  motes  in  Mercury,  it- 
self a  mote  in  the  near  blai^e  of  the  Sun — pressed  our 
foot-prints  in  the  snows  of  Mars— swam  acres*  the 
star  of  Jove,  so  beautifUl  and  large — ^paused,  and 
wished  to  pause  for  ever,  under  the  divine  evenings 
of  Saturn,  wishing  his  ring  that  of  eternity;  sainted, 
from  herschell,  the  Sun,  as  the  "  3iar  of  Day," 
far,  faint,  diminished,  discrowned — and  from  Nep- 
tune, as  from  a  promontory,  have  looked  out  into 
the  empire  of  a  night  like  day,  while  behind  us  lay 
a  day  like  night.  A  winged  painter,  with  bold  pin- 
ion, and  bolder  pencil,  did  he  lead  us  frx>m  world  to 
world,  and  his  wing  sAeemed  to  get'  stronger,  tiad  his 
'Vision  clearer,  and  his  colours  more  vivid,  ihe  dSm- 
mer  the  region,  and  the  farther  the  flight. 

If  we  have,  in  speaking  at  such  length  of  Dr. 
Nichol,  as  a  writer,  left  ourselves,  less  room  to  des- 
cant on  his  merits  as  a  lecturer,  our  reason  is,  in  both 
characters  he  is  Substantially  the  same.  His  writ- 
ings are  just  undelivered  lectures — his  lectures  are 
just  spoken  books.  Thera  are  some  in  whom  speak- 
ing dev'elopes  now  powert,  and  who  are  more  at  home 
behind  the  desk  of  the  lectut'e-room,  than  behind  that 
of  the  fltudy.  There  are  others  in  whom  speaking 
'  disc^overs  new'  deficiencies,  and  who,  from  want  of 
practice,  ord^fiSdience,'  or  contempt  for  their  audience^ 
lecture  below  their  general  powers.  Frofbssor  Ni<AioI 
belongs  to  neither  of  those  classes.  Both  in  the  Mudy 


and  the  tect4ire-i*0om,  hhU  ttlcf  MtM^d^U^eteplMvfer^ 
vivid  deseriber,  and  tempered  enthasia^'  'fiBanuui^ 
ner,  without  detracting  ougtif  fMm/  ilddfl  l&ltl^  or* 
nothing  to,  the  imprC^sloii  t>f  faia'  fhotfgli««r  »i9ie,''0f 
which  it  is  simply  the'hiediani.  It»«p«toiApid<qaa]lly 
is  ease-— ah  ^aso^Ottaiaferililiy'hx^^Mllied^bf  a-'MV- 
tain  hesitation.  He^itaftioft,  w^^6«d''aca»My*'Mi^; 
has  Ofteta  a  gr^nt  ClianfL  -^0^  fide^  sometlmMitik 
accon^panyittg  the  f  rattle  of  «t^e«tft!folohikl!  t  And- 
we  know  some  popuf af  ditf nei  %6o  baivo«tantiBe#«d> 
themselves  ihto  pulpit  eelel^et,l$fmiMgthiUWjfMt 
deztroQsIy  managed  is  wOHh  f«eo«ie#it^lefthi».«tatei 
of  nature.  Dr.  NichV^rir  hesiiatlbn>  la  «ot'^i%a«;  is) 
confined  to  Ids  extempore^  «|$eedhl  Midtiwiiiis  t^lthar 
to  st>ring  from  an  excostihai^iEt'ViefieieMy  ^f'OMiAier 
or  words.  Every  little  while,  too,  he  resorts  to  his 
notes,  and  reads  his  pet  passages  with  much  gusto 
ai^d  effect.  We  n^ust  say,  however,  that  we  prefer 
liim  when  carrying  oil  his  conversations-*-so  lively, 
eg^>Heit^  and  entertaining — ^with  his  hearers. 

In  this  combined  character  of  lecturer  and  popular 
writoe.  Dr.  Nichol  has  done  more  than  any  man  liv- 
ing to  uncase  science  from  its  mummy  confinements, 
and  to  make  H  walk  abroad  »s  <a  fred  hnfl  ttvlng  Aiftig. 
And  thenghhe  sikouldne^ar'aoconifpllslitmaokin^tb^ 
walk*  of  positive  disoovcnry,  nor  ewn  b«M  Up'a^yuMliA 
systematic  treatise  of  seientlfieexpositiOBfthaflhaU 
not  have  laboured  in\ain,  uolrajpent^uasAreng^i&t 
nought.'  He  has,  In  UsTarimia  w^rka.fljid  progresMd 
through  the  eonntty,  scattered  tlie  proftue  eteds  -.of 
what  shall  yot  be  an  abandaiat  harvest  of  vatemomW 
cal  enlightenment  and  enthasiasm.  W«  iMtvntbeaq 
amazed  and  delightod  to  vritnesa  the  tepr^sslrm Jm 
eontrives  to  make  upon  the  huniblafei  taiinds»ib;^tfi<i 
Joint  effect  ofhfai  snlijeot-^bif  gof^eoutf  Afle-r»^iui 
gigantic  diagrams,  and  the  fenttosiaBat  wUch  jp^aka 
throngk  biiT  pallid  visage  and  lai|pB>greyi^yea  ;>'aiid 
how  -many  **  ready*made  aslrontoaiers"  to  learasiba«> 
hind  hhn  Wherever  he  goes.  .c  r»..:)-i 

At  the  eomm0Doemant  «f  Udfl  'Cooidryt.  the  pepolat 
literature  ol  astrooamy  was  in-  no  ^rary '|ttlnly^e«id&* 
tion.  Fontenelle,  indeed,  hadtdafesuM^  witbJinicii 
acvteneea  and  elegaaee,  thedociMite  of  m'^'^pimnfitir 
of  worlds/^  Additon,  like  a  :"« olnldiaagel,"7liad 
prattled  a  wondrous 'prattle  labentr^he 'stars,  bL-aama 
of  hts  Saturday  Spectaltora;  'Batthe'reai^taaafJ^k 
of  popnlarptolie  instraietibn  om  thik-BubjeeliWaa  '^  Heit» 
vey*s  Meditaitiom^-^^  boofk  iWEitten*  by  ar  geoditmit^ 
but  'feeble  Writer,*  and  chiefly'  distinguished! -by  rito 
inaoe  glitter* '  But  aoWj'  hat  ia  speak.'  of rDr.  Dieki 
whotfe  lucid  and  wMety«read"bbolU''ha9e^'dctte:ifl4 
mtich^  popalarise  the  tbeme^.  the  gdalua  ttf  l^bal^ 
mors,  Isaae  Tsrptor,  and'othen,  haa  made' apifbr!  the 
indiffieffODce  of  ages.  SttOH  Niahoi  isrthe  jHweetea^ 
ate  of  the  stars.  :  From'  hisiwvitiBga  susoeads  bitbertfr 
the  richest  tribata '  of  mingled latelBgance  ofAbek 
law8--love  fbr'thdr  b«aiiif^«-Mi]|amtiete  ef  thefap^titi 
strong'  orders— hope,  in:  tka  proapeetaiof^'aMutkiild^Ks 
reflected  inibeir  niiiToir;-M«nd'  sebae^  eitetifsxKRMad 
and  near,  of  that  unseen  '£\>w«r  Who)  ioultta thcfr 
numbers,  sustains  their  nsotioiiv,  and^  nlafctet  their 
thousand  eyea  tbb  organs  and  thd  symhoki  df  hlaotaa- 
idsclenco.'   ■'•''.  ••    -i  :/•      i;  ^l--.  :.':,: 

In'  some  *  of  iho  Pn^fesiorV  veteHt  wnrk^^  .ttkhbi  tM 
hit  **Obserra)aoni  m  thoSyitaaricf'tiit  WbrHf' /and 
hitiVefaaa  it  Wiiimti  fldiio«tiw/M  Uir^MwftliMe 
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M>m7i^'^4)^'4^MwUityr#f  cardc^i  wri;^^  theyc^n- 
t^ins^f-aA^noedooBev  ol^|ir9,.and  incorrect*— mid  have 
Vsealokipi^d  to>iUy  lli«,blaBi«<xiosr.iipooi his  prin- 
tfirv»Mi4-Aoiriip<MlWt9wn  ixu>et  )npoi»prehensiblo 
•ndiiUtiifti^f^^hafndwn^mgM  >Ve  .w^i^q  amused  the 
olhor^air  t0^m9e|t:iriiti  4^  /uipifpt  oriiic  ia  t^e  Scottish 
fiit99imhQ^)mBiMfi9cmen^  pC  the  f&ults  .of  his  style, 
cliMhta^  All>ng(«iU^||  piur|igrap.h<,of  his,  f»ame  joniencos 
Ytilten  lOTitfiiOrOf  ^  IHi9ads>'i^hose  yrfitms  is  totally 

dsiliaotiilw^h.ia!eAiiwoev,fa)4iiii  l^r^  .  . 
'\M'ie^Muito|ur:Wave,4^!-thi^  .subject  vrk,h  eonsidera* 
UB{t»gnit»3b0kih,beoau>s&  w^  aire  alwayi^  aoixy  to  pari 
fiiypkiArfnuikr  ^tmkiAlf,  apd  iq^teUigent  compauion 
Kkdt9r..>te»lio1|iMidihe6aii8e  we  Are  eyfin  yet  sorrier 
tokttffe'A  th«ma^i  fo^s^ontingr  ^eveq  to  an  unscienti- 


fic writer^  as.tibie  **  star-eyed  science/'  We  cannot 
close  without  alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  Miss 
Herschell,  long  the  associate  of  Sir  William,  in  his 
mid-night  observations^  and  to  whom  our  author  pays 
an  eloquent  compliment,  in  his  "  Architecture  of  the 
Hearena."  A  fter  long  enjoying  the  brilliant  reputa- 
tion of  her  brother,  and  the  equally  wide  and  true,  if 
not  so  brilliant,  reputation  of  hor  nephew — ^retaining, 
amid  tho  chilis  of  extreme  age,  all  the  ardour  of  her 
enthusiasm,  and  engaged,  it  is  said,  to  the  last  in 
her  favourite. pursuit — she  has  fallen  asleep.  Every 
astronomary  surely,  is  ready  to  envy  her  fate,  so  far 
as  her  retaining  to  the  end  her  post  is  concerned. 
To  die  at  the  telescope  is  surely  a  nobler  destiny  than 
to  die  at  the  /i^annoo,  or  on  the  throne* 


/  •   .  •  t     f*       '  '    '  ,  t 
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AtfJitmtSb  ito  'the  preaeitt  ottceg  are  some  remains 
of  tho  ancient  facrnse  of  Onoiston  Hall,  which  is  ren- 
dM«d  "pBcqli^UIy  infceresiing  from  •  melancholy  histori- 
tol  Iwcf^eeiiottseoaneictedwith  that  godly  and  an* 
tetiinnAe  man,  Wishart  the  Beformen  Wishart  had 
been  .preacbo^  in  vmrioiu  parts  of  the  coantry  in  a 
ToryMUl  manner,  wbilat  his  enemy.  Cardinal  Beaton, 
was  v^ntoking  his  £Mtsteps,  like  a  tiger,  being  pre- 
paMdrta^unofe  upon  and  seise  him,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tMky  «ffBf^.  He  was  protected  by  several  of  the 
g^tieineli:of-Loikitai,  who  had  adopted  ihe  reformed 
fiuth,  aBfl<  John  JLnox  had  eagerly  attached  him«elf 
t0  liiflpB.  :  "U  > tki»:eenrse  •  of  his  peregrinations  he  had 
teoie:  iO'Haddingjkoil,  aceompanted  by  Cr{<^on  of 
BiliB9ton(  SbttdilMids  oC  Calder,  and  Cockbarn  of 
Ormiaton.  Unknown  to  the  Beformer,  Cricfaton  of 
fthoietpndladhbton'fer * tiRo ^ years etiganising > a  eon- 
B|^inney/fi)hihe  aaMnsinaiiett  of  the  Cardinal — a  cir- 
damaliAiee  WUek^^eirig  Jdn<^w«  to  Bctaton^  whetted  his 
atdniMfity  agilinsi  WiaharA,,  whov  he  could  not  donbt, 
maat'lfoijMqblntKted  .with  QiMtton^s  designs.  At 
•HaAdmgton^ ^WMnnrt  r  dettyered  his-  last  jind  most 
elo<{ben*idlMou]iie,iin!whtcfelte  took  solemn:  foretell 
of  Us"  aafKenee;;  liffc^r  !whiohthe*8et  ont  for  the  hoose 
0fiiOrin0|ps,atfceBipianiedb^  his  three  frietad^  The 
itttkdsilMtfeJtnoii^whdhiid^  listened  to  his  discourse, 
ma$f  iag^ly  desitoas  4oiattaeh  himi^lf  to-  has  ^rtoaefl, 
lut^WbhaiDtiiii^ib*  hiid.&  iprMentidioBt  of  what,  was 
abeiil  te  befaljiikBT,; affsotibnafelydeolined  his  ^or, 
-aiifdi'dispslsied'  him  ,wiih*  these  jemafltable  ^^'ords  : 
'•Oflfa^weaiil^iflnft  te A  ittbrifice^".  It  is knpeasiUe 
Iffiisitf  the'RunoM'jfvagm^iiA'.e'fi  that,  old'  boiuieof 
6vtarilon;'r!viakmt'fi£fat!|ng.^  the:  picture 

aSbnfadtBy  the*  rhapi^^assendblligekyfi  that-  evening. 
^Wibfaiaftr  nms'lundao^Hy;  (^he^ul,  and  after  supper  ho 
'addibofd'tfae  party  rfoond  faint}  'taking  for  hit  subject 
iMfleMvef  Oeic^sekiUMeni  OSbe  imbole  ofhisas^em- 
IMi  Mafadv  then  jeined  Umin  aingibg^  psalm*;  after 
vliiek^  iheuf  chttFed*  <ib  ( raet^  r  asd.  Wwhart  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  At  midnight  he  and  all  withitt-the 
'4wUttD|^#erv  ilvnkBDedbf  theltramjAing  of  hdrses 
'aart'tW«ri6grctftaniajitt4he;ee«rt4     The  hoase  was 


which  was  immediately  recognised  as  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  summoned  its  inmates  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  Wishart  at  once  apprehended  the 
caose,  and  resolved  to  submit.  Indeed^  those  within 
had  no  means  of  making  any  defence.  Wishart  was 
seized  and  dragged  out  of  th^  house,  and  mounted 
upon  horsebaok.  Both  well  all  the  time  assuring  him 
that  his  life  and  person  should  be  perfectly  safe. 
Away  swept  the  party  of  horsemen  with  him,  and 
taking  a  northerly  direction,  they  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  and  made  straight  for  Elphinstone  Cas- 
tle, which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  lying 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  low  country  towards  the 
sea.  Here  the  wily  Cardinal  was  ensconced,  like  a 
spider  in  his  web  waiting  for  his  prey ;  and  instead  of 
giving  thanks  to  Bothwell  for  the  success  of  his 
enterprise,,  he  expressed  his  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
oient  that  one  victim  only  had  been  secured ;  and  a 
party  was  sent  back  to  seise  his  companions ;  but 
Beaton  was  agiain  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  al- 
thctugh'  Cockburn  and  Sandilands  were  apprehended 
and  afterwards  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
Bronston^  whom -he  bad  chiefly  desired  to  secure, 
ea^aped  to  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  tower  of 
Elphinstone  Castle  is  extremely  ancient,  and  of  im- 
mense thiokfiess  of  masonry  and  strength  of  structure, 
and  it  is  funded  upon  rock,  which  everywhere  pro- 
jects from  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  build- 
ing. I^othveithstanding  these  advantages,  a  crack 
runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  its  western  side.  It  ap- 
pcfoss  to  be  perfectly  impossible  to  account  for  this 
from, any  ordinary  cause;. but  the  country  people  be- 
lieT<e..and  say,  that  it  took  place  during  the  night  of 
Wishart's  confinement  there,  as  a  mark  of  God^s  dis- 
pleasnre*. 

With  regard  to  the  Cockbums  of  Ormi&ton,  we  find 
that;  Siir  John  Cockbmn  was  Lord  Justice- Clerk  in 
1547»  and  the  sameoffi^oe  was  held  by  his  deiicendant, 
Adam  Coekburq,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
eenturiea.  Thi»  gentleman  married  Lady  Susan 
Hamilton^  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Uadding- 
t^«  /  Weba?e  the.  good  fortune  to  possess  very  fine 
.por^aitaefbotl^  this  Justiee-Oierk  and  hialady,  from 
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-mhwn  our  ehildreu  ivmee  tkmr  direei  descent.  Adara 
was  also  member  for  the  eoanty  of  Haddington  in  the 
Seottbh  Parliament  which  sat  at  Edinburgh  20th 
July,  1681,  and  also  in  that  of  1688.  He  vas  also 
one  of  the  oommissionerfl  app<Hnted  for  the  treaty  of 
Union.  His  son  John,  who  was  born  about  the  year 
1685,  rendered  himself  ?ery  remarkable  as  an  agri- 
enltnral  improTor.  As  England  was  at  that  period 
much  farther  advanced  than  Scotland  in  the  art  of 
aiprieulture,  he  broaght  down  to  Ormiston  a  family 
of  English  farmers,  and  gave  them,  for  their  encou- 
ragement, long  and  renewable  leases  orer  the  whole 
of  his  estate.  Under  their  indastrious  exertions  the 
whole  district  Tory  soon  assumed  a  totally  different 
appearance,  the  fields  being  improved  and  enclosed 
with  hedges  and  hedgerows ;  henco  it  is  that  it  pre- 
sents at  present  so  English  an  appearance.  But  Mr. 
Cockburn  soon  found  out  that  he  had  thus  in  a  manner 
alienated  his  property ;  and  he  ultimately  became  so 
much  disgusted  by  circumstances,  that  being  member 
for  the  county,  he  continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  London. 
About  the  year  1741  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
died  at  his  son*s  house,  at  the  Navy  Office,  in  the  year 
1747.  His  son  George  was  the  last  of  that  diatin- 
guished  family.  He  was  appointed  a  Captain  in 
the  Nary  in  1741,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy  in  1756,  and  died  at  Brighton  in  1770. 

The  property  of  Ormiston  was  next  acquired  by 
John,  second  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  It  has  continued  in 
that  family  erer  since.  *  We  need  hardly  refer  to  the 
history  of  John,  the  fourth  Earl,  whose  heroism  as 
a  soldier,  and  liberality  as  a  landlord,  are  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  one  to  require  recapitulatioa, 
and  which  acquired  for  him  two  monuments,  those  i^ 
West  and  East  Lothian,  which  now  stand  as  promi- 
nent features  in  these  counties. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Elphinstone  Tower, 
but  we  must  now  notice  it  more  particularly,  though 
shortly.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1800  •  the  remainder  of  the  castle  attached  to  it 
was  added  in  1600.  Even  the  comparatively  modem 
parts  are  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  south-eastern 
tower  furnishes  some  lessons  in  Scottish  architecture 
that  are  well  worth  studying.  It  is  still  inhabited, 
and  might  be  made  a  fine  old  residence;  but  the 
grounds  around  it  havebeen  massacred  in  the  cruellest 
manner.  We  ourselves  recolleet,  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  that  it  was  associated  with  a  grove  of 
magnificent  old  trees,  but  these  were  most  mercilessly 
subjected  to  the  axe.  But  just  before  our  time,  the 
grounds  to  the  eastward  of  the  building  were  laid 
out  ina  quaint  and  interestingold  Pleasaunee,  where, 
besides  the  umbrageona  trees  that  sheltered  it,  all 
manner  of  shrubs  grew  in  luxuriance-— the  ground 
being  laid  out  in  straight  terrace  walks,  squares, 
triangles,  and  circles  ;  and,  in  shorty  all  manner  of 
mathematical  figures,  with  little  bo$queUf  labyrinths, 
and  open  pieces  of  shaven  turf.  What,  we  ask, 
should  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Vandal  who  merci- 
lessly desti'oyed  so  beautiful  a  speolmen  of  the  ancient 
style  of  landscape  gardening  ? 

The  old  house  of  FountainhaU,  in  which  we  very 
naturally  feel  a  peculiar  interest,  rises  over  the  great 
extent  of  wood  we  have  already  noticed,  presenting 
a  much  more  imposing  appearanoe  at  a  distanee 
than  9Muwr  M?9^9*^  ^  ^  b^<^  ^^    Th«lmidft 


coaneeted  with  it,  together  with  those  of  Ten- 
pie  Hall,  of  Mttttonhole  and  Peaeton  Bum,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  were  acquired  by  Sir  John 
Lauder,  the  first  Baronet  of  the  family,  and  erected 
into  a  barony.  W'o  may  mention  that  Temple  Hall 
was  the  site  of  an  ancient  establishment  of  tha 
Knights-Templars,  who  had  a  chapel  and  oemet^y 
here,  of  which  traces  existed  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

Sir  John  Lauder,  the  second  Baronet  of  the  namep 
was  well  known  from  his  title  of  Xiord  Fouotainhall, 
which,  as  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice, he  took  from  his  patrimonial  residence.   .  Ho 
was  a  remarkable  manJ    Having  been  educated  at 
Leyden,  he  passed  advocate  in  1688,  and  beeame 
remarkable  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.     He 
was  one  of  those  fifty  advocates  who,  demurring 
against  the  arbitrary  endeavour  of  the  Judges  to 
crush  appeals  to  the  Ring  and  Parliament  from 
their  sentences,  deserted  the  Court  in  a  body,  in 
February,  1678 — were  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
and  not  after^wards  restored  to  them  until  1679. 
Being  a  zealous  Whig,  he  was  counsel  for  Argyle  in 
1681,  and  his  boldness  in  defending  him  had  nearly 
subjected  him  to  imprisonment.     He  was  returned  to 
the  8cottbh  Parliament,  in  1685,  for  the  county  of 
Haddington,  and  continued  to  represent  itfor  twenty- 
two  years.     In  the  question  regarding  the  repeal  of 
pensj  laws  and  tests  relating  to  religion,  he  made  a 
vigorous  and  determined  stand  in  the  house  against 
the  royal  party,  and  materially  contributed  to  their 
defeat.     He  was  made  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1689» 
and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  in  1600.     In  those 
days,  the  situation  of  Lord  Advocate  was  frequently 
held  in  conjunction  with  a  seat  on  the  bench.     It 
was  offered  to  FountainhaU  in  1692,  but  was  refused 
by  him,  because  he  was  denied  permission  to  prose- . 
cute  the  inhuman  perpetrators  of  the  diabolical 
massacre  of  Glencoe.     Lord  FountainhaU  was  inde- 
fatigable in  recording  both  the  remarkable  law  eases 
that  came  under  his  observation,  and  the  interesting 
general  passing  events.    Were  his  manuseripta  all. 
in  existence,  they  would  be  extremely  numeroua ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  curioua small  memoran- 
dum-book in  our  possession,  only  eight  folios  and 
three  quartos  now  remain.     These  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  rescued  fh>m  a  tobacconist's  shop, . 
and  they  are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of. 
Advocates,     ^rom  these  were  printed  the  two  folio 
volumes  of  law  decisions  ;  and' the  Bannatyne  Club 
are  engaged  in  printing    his  more  miscellaneous 
works.    As  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article, 
he  manned  Margaret   Ramsay,   daughter  of   Sir 
Andrew  Ramsay,  Lord  Abbotshally  from  whom  his 
present  representative  ■  is  directly   descended.    He 
died  in  September,  1722.    To  illustrate  the  manners 
of  his  times,  we  may  mention  that  the  room  in  which  . 
he  sat  at  FountainhaU  is  above  forty  feet  long  ;  tho 
walls,  consisting  of  bare  masonry  alone,  were  pro- 
bably covered  with  tapestry  ;  but  it  has  ne?«r  had  < 
any  ceilings— the  eye  having  been  permitted  to  va»t> 
der  upwards  amongst  the  bare  rafters,  through-  the 
void  overhead,  till  it  rested  on  tibe  wood  under  £ho  • 
slates.    His  town  residence  seems  to  have  been  juec^ 
comfortable.    It  st^ed.  wlnere  Jfyliw'a  Ooust  wmt 
stimdsy  lo^d  its  gardeni  w^nt  <fBc^  ii^mk  tbt  ft^wp 
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btnlc  now  covered  by  the  Moood,  to  the  Boiiihem 
margin  of  the  North  Loch  of  Ediubargh — the 
ground  being  laid  oat  in  a  serioA  of  terraces,  one 
belovr  the  ether.  Ilia  younger  son,  David  Lauder, 
advocate,  to  whom  he  gave  the  estate  of  Huntley 
Wood,  married  Margaret  Maxwell^  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Maxwell  of  Pollock;  and  he  and  his  wife 
having  died  early,  left  two  infant  daughters,  orphans 
and  co-heiresses,  who  were  brought  up  hy  their 
grandmother,  L^dy  Maxwell.  One  of  these  married 
Dr.  Cumin  of  Helugus.  and  the  other  Mr.  Innea  of 
Stowe*  The  li^to  Misa  Lmea  of  Stowe  informed  us, 
that  when  children^  her  mother  and  aunt  used  to  go 
regularly  every  Saturday  to  visit  the  old  Lord.  Her 
mother  described  to  her  that  he  sat  in  an  antique 
chair,  in  an  apartment  hung  with  gilded  leather,  tho 
furniture  being  of  the  old-fashioned,  richly-carved 
description,  especially  a  cabinet,  on  the  top  of  which 
grinned  a  real  human  akall,  that  failed  not  to  make 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  grand- 
children. Before  diamiaaing  them,  he  invariably  made 
them  kneel  before  him,  and,  putting  their  heada  be- 
tween hia  knees^  he  gave  them  hia  bleasing  in  the 
most  solemn  and  patriarchal  manner.  He  then  be- 
stowed a  ahilling  upon  each  of  them ;  but  no  aooner 
had  they  reached  the  anti-room,  where  their  Abigail 
waa  waiting  for  them,  than  she  pounced  upon  them 
like  a  hawk,  and  rifled  the  money  from  them. 

Our  general  description  of  Ormi»ton  Hall  wooda 
having  been  intended  to  embrace  those  of  Fountain- 
hall  alao,  with  which  they  are  ao  connected  aa  to 
form  one  great  whole,  we  are  apared  the  neceaaity 
of  further  notice  of  them,  aa  well  aa  those  of  the 
adjoining  Woodhall»  except  to  aay  that  they  are 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  flne  apringa  they  con- 
tain, whence  the  name  waa  given  to  the  place. 
There  ia  one  medicinul  spring  also,  containing  from 
60  to  80  parts  in  the  100  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This 
exliibita  aome  extraordinary  phenomena,  as  an  alter- 
nating apringa  of  which  we  have  given  a  very  full 
account  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  Thomaon'a  Annals 
of  Philosophy.  Aa  to  Woodhall,  nothing  remains 
of  it  now  but  the  ruina  of  its  ancient  peel-tower. 
Bnt  before  leaving  Fountainhall,  we  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  aome  very  curious  old 
documents,  which  we  believe,  cannot  fail  to  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  our  courteous  reader.  They 
are  papers  contained  in  an  old  pocketrbook,  which 
waa  found  on  the  road  nefir  Tranent,  in  the  year 
17^5,  which  waa  preserved  in  the  family  charter- 
chest  ever  since.  It  seems  to  have  dropped  from  the 
pocket  of  Mx.  Qeorge  Gordon  of  Beldorney,  who 
appears  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  Prince's  army, 
in  command  of  a  party  sent  to  search  the  gen  tie- 
men  *a  bouses  of  East  Lothian,  for  arms  and  horses. 
We  shall  flrst  give  an  original  letter  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
from  his  mother,  found  in  the  pocket-book,  which  is 

ia  the  followis^^^rma: — 

"  Gorge  Gordon  of  Beldorney. 

"  Att']fidenbronght. 
♦«  Dt  Gor^^I  ftra  glad  to  find  by  accendent  your  are 
vettaiMxgreiM  wot  wriu  «w  all  «to  wUll  ya  wMe  iatlie 
Co«^tpf7  ihat  I  attaffbfft  vm^  to  t\»  h6rr»y  tbaa  aagiectt, 
wbever  writt  by  poft  or  th»  first  occation  what  regmei^t  or 
Comt>aDey  yo  are  in  and' your  Drictiou  ray  Dr  Gjorge  be 
•wl/  the  Alhhightv  God  to  pcnteror  you  and  giv 
t^ikb  prmew  vUerusa  armeasibevev  Uk  anaa  of 


"  We  are  very  wall  all  hear  bat  the  news  of  the  last  engage 
ment  the  falls  word  of  our  frinds  death  puts  us  all  in  allarmd 
however  I  am  hartly  sorry  tillarey  death  in  so  a  bad  cass 
yeur  Brother  is  at  finteracer  he  took  bis  Lire  of  me  what, 
he  is  le  do  I  know  not  giv  my  Kind  compb^yment  to  Cap 
Couk  Stron  your  unole  Sandy  I  saw  his  wiffe  weiJl  on  Sunday 
Last  CasB  him  accept  his  word  Bir  Brooby  your  sister  and 
all  hear  Jines  in  this  compliyments  to  you  and  all  frinds  and 
ever  I  am  Der  Gorge  your  effe  Mother  whill 

*•  Mary  Gordon. 

The  next  docament  we  shall  produce  waa  the  war* 
rant  for  hia  proceeding  on  the  expedition  on  which  he 
waa  now  aent ;  which  haa  the  Prince's  seal  attached' 
toit:— 

**  Charles.  Prince  of  Wales,  Ac.,  Begent  of 

Scotland,  Enghuid,  Fraaea,  aihd  Ireland, 

and  the  doniniona  thereunto  baWagiaf, 

to  George  Gordon,  Gentleman. 

"  These  are  empowering  you  to  search  for  all  horses,  arms 

and  ammunition,  that  you  can  find  in  the  custody  of,  or  belong* 

ing  to,  any  person  or  persons  disaffected  to  our  interest,  and 

seise  tbo  some  for  «ur  use ;  lor  the  doing  of  whieh  this  shall 

be  your  warrant.     Given  at  iiolyrood  Mouse»  the  eighteenth 

day  of  October,  1746. 

"By  his  Highness'  command, 
••J.  Murray." 

After  this,  follow^  the  inatructions  given  to  George 
Gordon  of  Beldorney: — 

"  You  are  to  take  the  Musleburgh  Road  throogh  Inveresk, 
by  Carberry,  Coushmd  Wind  Milln,  Ormi»ton  Kirk,  and  Uoose 
of  Muir,  where  eld  Mr  Wight  lives.  Yon  turn  to  the  east 
hrom  this  plaoa  to  Fountainhall,  Sir  Andrew  Laoder'a  ho«se« 
The  stahlea  arc  above  the  house,' these  secure  in  the  fint 
pUce,  end  if  you  please,  Mr  Currie's  hDuse,  who  lives  hard 
by  them  and  has  arms.  Don't  forgot  Sir  Andrew's,  horse 
furniture  and  pistols,  which  will  be  in  his  house.  You 
may  likawisa  aak  fi>r  acoM.  Ilia  horse  ta  a  bay  gelding  I 
believe. 

**  From  thia  phiee  joa  maroh  sooth,  through  Tomplehall 
and  Peaston  to  Nether  Keith.  Leave  your  horses  at  ye 
Change  House  which  is  upon  the  road,  and  without  delay 
go  up  to  the  house ;  but  before  you  enquire  for  Mr  Ker  of 
Keith,  detach  two  aaea  to  secure  the  grawwy  where  the 
horse  stands.  Thia  granary  is  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
the  house,  in  ye  gard«!n.  Send  one  man  to  the  west  end  of 
it,  which  is  without  ye  garden.  Show  him  your  warrant, 
and  order  him  to  open  the  garden  door  and  give  you  the 
key  of  the  gmnory ;  take  no  saddle  from  him,  but  tell  him, 
if  you  please,  who  you  are,  and  yoa  will  be  nuule  very 

welcome. 

* '  From  this  you  go  through  Upper  Keith  to  Johnston 
Burn,  belonging  to  Hailie  Crukat.  If  you  find  no  hor!>e 
here  worth  while,  take  a  saddle. 

"  You  must  return  trom  this  place  through  Upper  Keith 
again,  cross  the  water  at  Humby  Miln,  pass  Hornby,  becaase 
his  horses  are  taken  already,  and  go  to  Lcaston ;  the  stab^ 
are  just  before  the  gale— secure  them.  Hero  you  may 
expect  something,  but  deal  gently  with  lilm,  aud  take  only 
tho  best. 

* '  When  you  go  East,  by  Kidhk  and  Newtoun  to  Newtoa 
Hall,  if  Mr  Nuwtou  has  not  sent  his  hoi'ses  away  with  his 
friend,  the  Marqula  of  Tweeddulo,  ha  will  liave  something 
worthy  your  acceptance.  His  wife  is  a  very  fine  woman, 
and  a  Stewart,  a  ffricnd  of  John  lloy  Stewart.  Judge  for 
Tourseif  whether  you  go  there  or  not.  From  this  place  you 
^tnm  again  and  come  to  Newlmll,  Loiid  George  May's 
house.  Vou  may  03II  here,  h\xU  I'm  at'r»id  every  th^ag  wiU 
bo  put  out  of  the  way. 

••  From  thence  you  go  to  Eaglescairny,  Enquire  for  a 
cropt'Card  bay  gelding,  hoih^w-bQCkod,  hero  you  may  get  a 
good  fowling  piece  or  two.  1'toen  yoa  go  to  Olorkmgton, 
take  a  guide  along  with  yeu*  and  ge  ficst  to  Bkitkhouse, 
which  is  tho  Mains ;  leave  a  Guard  h^re  aud  go  down  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Cockburn  has  a  good  gelding,  and  a  gray  Gallo- 
way, with  good  new  fornfture ;  ft*  he  hjis  any  good  work 
honas,  taketlma,  aa  he  la  a  dedaaed  eaemy.  Tbastabiea 
ace  MwiH  eMOwHO-eR^ie  Umm^  iMti»ifm,  ^nr 
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die  to  the  Pfgeon  House,  upon  your  tight  hand  as  70a  go 
doirn  to  the  Iloase. 

"Mr.  Watkins,  of  Kidabats,  two  brown  mares  and  a 
gray ;  his  stables  just  at  ye  back  of  ye  House. 

•  «  Mr. ,  at  Rachel in  Giffordhall,  Sir  Francis 

Kinloeh,  at  Gilmerton,  his  son  Sheriff  of  East  Lothian. 
Some  good  horses ;  a  fowling^  pieoe  or  two. 

"  Tbo  Laird  of  Conglcton,  some  j;ood  Horses  ;  as  likewise 
his  good  brother,  Mr.  Hepburn,  at  Bcanston." 

The  fbllowing  memoranda  seem  io  have  been  made 
during  faia  expedition  :— • 

"  1.  Janet  M'fiirKno  depones  sho  neither  has  nor  knows 

of  any  arms. 

"  2,  Alexander  Henderson's  wife,  her  husband  not  being 

at  home,  depones  she  neitlicr  has  nor  knows  of  any  arms. 
••3.  

'<4.  John  Kirkpatrick,  found  in  his  household  small 
awords  and  whinger,  and  depones  he  neither  has  nor  knows 
of  any  more. 

*'0.  Mrs.  Brock's  daughter,  her  mother  not  being  at 
home,  declares  she  neither  has  nor  knows  of  any  arms. 

"6. 

"7.  Andrew  Campbcl,  bookbinder,  depones  he  neither 
bus  nor  knowe  of  any  arms. 

"8.  Mrs  Wood,  widow,  depones  she  neither  has  nor 
knows  of  any  arms. 

"d. 

**  10.  Mr.  James  BalUie  depones  he  neither  has  nor  knows 
of  afty  arms,  but  of  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  and  two  small 
aworde,  the  pistols  ho  has  in  loan. 

"11.  Mr.  More,  nor  his  lady,  not  at  home. 

"12.  Ann  Campbell,  spouse  to  Alexander  Douglas, 
depones  she  neither  has  nor  knows  of  any  arms,  but  of  two 
broad  Swords,  one  wanting  a  hilt,  the  other  a  scabbard 

**  13;  WiUm.  Clapperton  depones  he  neither  has  nor  knows 
eC  any  arms. 

"14.  Willby  Ramsay,  mercht.  in  Edinbr.,  Declares  all 
the  arms  ho  has  is  a  Small  Sword,  Indented  with  Steel,  a 
pair  of  PIstolls  for  a  Demi  Pike  Saddle,  made  purposely  for 
the  Saddle. 

"  16.  Mr.  Willm.  Mitcholl,  meroht,  in  Let :  depones  he 
npkher  has  nor  knows  of  any. 

**  16.  Francis  Marshell  depones  he  neither  has  nor  knows 
of  any  arms. 

**^11.  Mr.  Guthrfe,  nor  his  lady,  would  not  app^^ar. 

''-18.  Mr.  Qeds,  nor  his  lady,  at  home. 

<*19.  Mr.  Ogaion  has  a  Broad  Sword,  and  a  pistoll,  but 
has  no  more. 

'*  20.  Archibald  Macmillan*8  wife  depones  she  has  none. 

"21.  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson  depones  he  lias  no  arms,  but 
has  a  saddle  with  \As  brother. 

"  22:  Mr.  Loumcs  has  a  saddle,  but  no  other  thing. 
•  '*2%'Mp.  Mansfield's  lady  depones  her  husband  ha^  no 
arms,  but  a  saddlq. 

"  24.  Mr.  Tod  has  a  Saddle  and Svrord. 

"25.  Joha ,  two  old  Guns  and  one  old  Durk. 

^^0.  Dauk4  Sutof,  morcht.,  A  plain  hunting  Stock  and 
Soofle  Bridle." 

The  last  paper  in  the  poeket-book  is  the  following, 
•which  the  reader  will  perceire  has  reference  to  No. 
21  aboTe  :— 

"  Edinbr.  3T«t  Oct.  1745. 
'•Dr.'llrothcr, — Give  the  bearer  my  Seddel,  and  oblige 
your  sermut,  "  Andw.  Thomson." 

"  To  James  Thomson, 
"Brawrm  Edinbr/' 

A  curioQB  clrcttmsCance  remains  to  be  told  regard- 
ing this  pocket-book.  The  charter- box  containing  it 
was  carried  off  from  the  Grange  Honse  in  September 
1836  by^  a  housebreaker,  who,  havinji:  diBcovered  that 
many  df  the  articles,  of  which  he  had  posBesaed  him- 
self, were  of  notise  to  him,  deposited  them  invarioua 
concealments  on^r.  Seott'a  form  of  CraSg-Lockhart, 
to  the  westward  of  Bdlnhurgh  ;  and  this  pooket-book 
hating^  heenthntsthito  asheaf of  c#ni>  aolaally  passed 


through  the  thraahing-maohine,  and  was  afterward* 
safely  reoorered,  eren  the  Prince's  seal  having  soa- 
tained  no  damage. 

Following  the  Tyne  downwards  through  the  mea« 
dowsthat  stretch  on  either  hand  of  it,  weoome  to  Win- 
ton,  which  we  consider  a  most  interesting  spot  The 
honse,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne^ 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  palace  than  of  a 
castle,  exhibits  some  Tory  beautiful  architecture,  es« 
pecially  in  its  chimneys,  which  are  twisted,  fluted,  and. 
diverse  in  design.  There  are  few  places  that  have 
undergone  so  much  change  in  our  recollection.  When 
we  first  remember  it,  it  was  confined  very  much  within 
the  high  walls  of  its  extensive  gardens,  which  were 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Scotland.  One  grand  feature 
belonging  to  it,  which  still  exists,  was  its  dean,  in 
which  grew  some  of  the  largest  and  most  pieturesqae 
chestnut  trees  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  but  ex- 
cept this,  and  the  groFe  of  ancient  trees  that  shel- 
tered the  building,  it  possessed  no  very  remarkable 
features.  At  the  mouth  of  the  dean,  and  between 
the  building  and  the  river,  there  was  a  straggling 
hamlet  of  hovels  of  most  wretched  description.  ThU 
cldchan  was  occupied  by  a  horde  of  gypsies,  who  os* 
tensibly  made  their  living  by  taming  wooden  bowls 
or  cups,  and  making  horn  spoons.  This  was  all  cleared 
away  by  the  proprieter.  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Pen- 
cattland,  and  replaced  by  some  handsome  architectu- 
ral  terraces.  A  large  park  was  enclosed  by  extensive 
plantations,  and  groves  planted  in  various  places.  AH 
this  was  well,  though  we  question  much  whether  the 
artist  might  not  have  preferred  the  former  state  of 
matters  ;  but  the  additions  which  were  made  io  the 
honse  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  existing  style  of  its  architecture,  great  port 
of  which  it  smothers  up  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. Some  of  the  old  ceilings  in  the  interior  of  the 
building  are  extremely  beautiful. 

This  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Winton  gave 
them  their  title.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon 
their  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  without 
yielding  it  our  admiration  ;  and  our  own  descent  from 
them  naturally  leads  us  to  do  this  the  more  readily* 
The  last  of  the  race  of  Earls  was  Oeorge  Seaten, 
who  was  the  fifth  who  bore  the  title.  He  was  a 
highly  accomplished  man,  and  boie  a  high  rank  in 
society,  from  the  antiquity  of  his  family.  Filled  with 
the  family  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he 
joined  in  the  rebelliou  of  171$>  was  taken  prisoner  At 
Preston,  tried  for  high  treason,  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  his  estates  and  honours  forfeited  ta  the 
crown.  Having  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  with  him  ter- 
minated the  direct  line  of  the  family,  which  had  exist- 
ed for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  in  East  IiOthian ; 
though  there  still  remain  families  of  distinotiou  which' 
trace  their  desoent  from  this  parent  stem. 

Leaving  Winton,  the  Tyne  runs  through  the  long: 
allnvial  hangh  which  terminates  at  the  bridge  of 
Peneaitland.  This  is  bordered  on  both  sides  hy 
banks  of  stately  trees  ;  and  in  the  Winton  i^onnds 
there  is  a  beaatifal  wiJk  throiigh  evergreens  of  the 
tallest  growth.  This  terminates  at  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  Peneaitland,  which  stands  near  the  brid|^. 
This,  which,  as  well  as  Winton,  belongs  to  LiMiy 
Bothveni  came  to  her  irom.her  notheri  tli.e  Iwte 
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Mrs.  HamHt^n  Campbell — ftlady  whom  do  one  ean 
remember  witliont  Bentiments  of  the  highest  respect 
and  regard.  She  succeeded  to  her  brother  Colonel 
Hamilton  of  Peneaitland,  a  country  gentleman,  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  whose  hospitalities 
were  so  great  as  to  render  this  house  remarkable  in 
the  county.  Of  this  family,  James  Hamilton,  the  son 
of  Lord  Presmannan,  was  a  vemarkable  man,  haying 
been  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
a  Lord  of  Justiciary,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Pencaitland. 
This  manor  of  Pencaitland,  or  at  least  some  parts  of 
its  land,  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  family  of  Lauder^ 
of  Lauder  and  Bass. 

The  vQIage  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts, 
called  Easter  and  Wester  Poncaitlaiid.  Wester 
Pencaitland  contains  an  ancient  market-cross  ;  but 
the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  features  which 
the  Tillage  possesses  are  the  old  church  and  tower, 
standing  in  Easter  Pencaitland,  embosomed  in  their 
grove  of  tall  and  stately  trees.  We  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  manse  as  a  gem  amongst 
clergymen's  residences  of  the  same  kind,  situated  on 
the  sunny  slope,  amidst  shrubberies,  and  garden 
stretching  down  to  the  river,  it  seems  to  be  the  very 
nest  of  human  content.  The  church  was  granted  by 
Everard  de  Penoaithlan  to  the  monks  of  Kelso.  This 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  In 
an  after  period  of  history,  John  de  Maxwell,  who 
possessed  this  manor,  conveyed  the  advowson  of  the 
church  to  the  monks  of  Dryburgh,  with  whom  it  re- 
mained till  the  Reformation,  the  cure  being  served 
by  a  *vicar.  David  Calderwood,  the  eminent  divine 
and  historian,  was,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
minister  of  this  parish,  as  was  likewise  Mr.  Robert 
Douglas,  who  was  a  very  distinguished  man.  He  had 
so  great  a  hand  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  that 
he  was  appointed  to  preaeh  at  the  coronation  of  that 
monarch  at  Scone,  on  the  1st  January,  1651  ;  and  it 
was  said  of  him,  that  few  had  contiibuted  more  to 
the  Restoration  than  Mr.  Douglas,  or  derived  less 
benefit  from  it  He  began  life  as  chaplain  to  a  bri- 
gade of  auxiliaries  sent  over  to  Germany  feoxa  Scot- 
]&ndy  to  aid  the  Protestant  cause  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that 
he  said,  ^*  that  Mr.  Douglas  might  have  been  coun- 
sellor to  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  for  ]»TudeDce  and 
knowledge  he  might  be  moderator  to  a  General  As- 
sembly ;  and  for  military  skill,  I  would  very  freely 
trust  my  army  to  his  oondacit." 

The  little  village  inn  here,  which  has  an  air  of 
Interesiang  antiquity  about  it,  goe»  by  the  strange 
name  of  "  The  College."  This  probably  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been,  in  Catholic 
times,  a  college,  €nt  place  of  instruction  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy^  We  have  no  doubt  that  in 
these  teoder^  thnes  it  may  have  fully  a  greater  ra- 
sort  of  students  than  in,  former  days^  who»  though  they 
inay  riot  oome  to  refresh  themselvee  with  draughts 
of  the  Pierifin  springs  partake,  perhaps^  of  «  more 
potent  1)everage,  that  may  to  ^lem  be  fully  as  in- 
spirin]^.  ' 

A¥ter  leaving  PoRcaitland,  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  is  ornamented^  by  the  modern  grounds  and 
place  of  Tynehehn  House,  belonging  to  "Msi  Dvdgeon ; 
aftetr  quittiii^  which,' the  home  woods  of  the  park  of 
SaltonHW  eotttribtitetoits  boaotyibr  about «  mile, 


until  it  is  joined  by  the  lively  stream  of  Salton  Wa* 
ter.  According  to  our  practice,  we  must  leave  the 
course  of  the  principal  stream,  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  this  important  tributary. 

Salton  Water  is  created  by  the  combination  of 
several  burns  that  descend  from  different  parts  of 
the  Lammermoor  Hills.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  of  Humbie  Water,  which,  rising  to 
the  eastward  of  the  pass  of  Soutra.Hill,  descends 
through  a  wild  and  very  picturesque  ravine, -calh^  the 
Lynn  Dean.  This  is  a  fine  Salvatoc  Rosa  scene, 
containing  a  waterfall,  and  closed  in  by  rocks  of  per-» 
haps  200  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  this  place  is 
extremely  narrow,  and  can  only  be  taken  by  the  as- 
sault of.  active  scramblers,  amongst  the  number  of 
which  we  had  a  just  title  to  rank  ourselves  when  we 
last  visited  it.  We  then  made  our  way  up  to  the  top 
of  a  knoll,  considerably  above  the  cascade,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Twopenny  Knowe,  whence 
we  enjoyed  a  most  charming  prospect*  in  the  dis- 
tance of  which,  strange  to  say,  appeared  the  castle 
and  spires  of  Edinburgh.  Arthur  Seat  and  the 
Pentlirod  Hills  were  prominent  objects  in  the  view  ; 
beyond  which  stretched  the  Firth,  backed  by  the  more 
distant  mountains,  the  intervening  space  being  fiUed 
up  by  a  rich,  highly*  cultivated,  and  well-wooded 
country.  The  deep  hollow  below  the  fall  might  fur- 
nish an  artist  with  tho  scene  for  a  picture  of  John 
preaching  in  the  wilderness.  Following  the^  burn 
downwfids,  many  very  pretty  little  detached  local 
scenes  may  be  found  in  its  passage  through  the 
grounds  of  Woodcot ;  soon  after  leavuig  which  it  en- 
ters those  of  Johnstonbum,  belonging  to  our  cousin^ 
Archibald  Broun,  Esq.,  Advocate.  This  is  a  charm* 
ing  place,  already  possessed  of  many  features  of  great 
beauty,  and  capable  of  great  additional  adornment, 
which  it  is  daily  receiving  from  the  good  taste  of  Mr. 
Bix>un.  The  burn  wanders  through  a  very  exteosive 
haugh,  which  slopes  to  it  from  either  side,  and  which 
loses  itself  in  beautiful  green  holms,  among  the  steep 
wooded  banks  and  little  hills  towards  the  north* 
The  house  stands  on  tho  left  bank  of  tl^e  r^ycr,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  haugli,  and  it  is  slieltered  ^y 
some  fine  grovos  of  stately  -beeches*  The  gardens 
are  old,  beautiful,  and  interesting ;  and  one'  of  them 
has  been  recently  converted  into  a  prettilyrplanned 
flower  garden. .  This  property  was  left  to.  our  majter- 
nal  grandfather,  Mr,  Broun  of  Braid,  byhiji  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Bailio  Crokett,  the  same  indivsdttal 
who  is  alluded  to  in  Captam  (^of4<w  oC.BeldQ^;n^y*s 

instructions  for  his  searj^h.^r.^'ri^'nj' .|^>^^.:^o^^9» 
which  we  have  already  given  at  length,,  Tjhore 
exists  a  very  euripus  series  of  letters,  full  of  shrewd 
remarks,  and  exceedingly  ioteres^tning  in  ^f  m^lves, 
addressed  by  Bailie  Crokett  to  his  wife.  .  Xhey^^ace 
written  from  London,  whither  he  badbeen  SHnuooited, 
along  with  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  •day,  to- be*  exa- 
mined tonchi&g  tbe^  oir^ui^^offi)^  ^l  ^fie^^^r^ous 
mob.  .In  compa^sioxi  to, our  c9UJ:t|e9tt^■,T^^|9r^  we 
shall  refrain  front  giving  M>y,  t^  \^^,  iifdulgenQO  of 
iha  old  recoUeoi^nA  .of  ;|hose  4^yf»^  iy|)pp,,ufi^ei:  the 
hot  summer,  sun»  we  sa  often  "  paidlpji.  '^^  ih9  ^urn," 
in  viun  trying  to  catch  t^e.^pery  p^^^t^  by  tjkfi  ta^}. ; 
oi:  of  those  moi«  advaac^4ay8,.>vh^>we.ifiere  wont 
to  get  the  bettor  of  thfm.by.lih^  u^^.of  the  ..rod  and 
line^  The  aoglifig  all  tha  way  4i)^m  ^jtceapi  is 
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excellent,  when  the  burn  Is  In  proper  condition,  and 
Bometimes  trouts  of  considerable  sixe  are  found  in  it. 
On  learing  the  grounds  of  Johnstonbum,  the  river 
has  on  the  right  a  steep  and  richly  wooded  bank, 
irhere  once  stood  the  old  place  of  Humbie  ;  thence 
passing  a  pretty  scene  at  Humbie  Mill,  it  hurries 
onwards  through  wooded  banks  to  a  circular  hollow, 
where  the  kirk  and  manse  are  nestled  in  a  most  re- 
tired spot.  Here  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  be- 
comes clothed  with  the  extensive  woods  of  Humbie, 
which,  with  those  of  Salton,  corer  an  extent  of  coun- 
try from  800  to  1000  acres.  The  scenery  along  this 
part  of  the  stream  is  rery  beautiful.  This  great  ex- 
tent of  wood,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  call  it 
forest,  has  been  rendered  classical  by  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  **  Waverley,"  in  his  "  Marmlon  ": — 

"  The  grccD  sward  waj  was  smooth  and  ffood, 
Through  Humbie's  and  through  .Salton  s  wood,— 
A  forest  glado,  whieh  varying  still. 
Here  gnTo  a  r'lew  of  dale  and  hlil ; 
Then  narrower  olo«*d,  till  orer  head 
A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made." 

On  its  way  downwards,  the  bum  is  augmented  by 
the  reception  of  Costerton  Water — one  branch  of 
which  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Humbie 
Water,  whilst  the  other  two  come  down  from  the 
western  hills.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  northern 
branch  stands  Whitburgh,  the  residence  of  the  An- 
dersons. Here  it  was — as  we  ourselres  n^X  recol- 
lect— old  Robin  Anderson  resided,  well  known  as 
the  individual  who  guided  the  Prince's  army  round 
by  Tranent  and  Higgan  Head,  to  enable  them  to 
cross  the  marsh,  whence  they  fbll  unexpectedly  upon 
the  royal  army  then  stationed  at  Preston,  and  lite- 
rally routed  and  cut  them  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes. 
Costerton  stands  upon  the  left  bank,  embosomed  in 
wood  ;  and  not  far  fh>m  this  is  the  cover  called  the 
Red  Scaur,  whence  my  old  friend  Wilt  has  unken- 
nelled many  a  fox  in  his  time.  We  remember  the 
banks  of  this  bum,  for  several  miles  downwards,  in  a 
very  wild  state — ^the  sandy  little  hills  on  either  side 
being  corered  over  with  whins,  so  thick,  that  it  even 
required  a  bold  dog  to  thrust  his  way  through  them. 
These  swarmed  with  rabbits  ;  M-hilst  the  wet  hollows 
below  were  filled  with  thickets  of  alder,  resorted  to 
by  woodcocks.  It  was  a  grand  place  for  winter 
sport »  and  frequently  have  we  met  the  late  Hon. 
Baron  Norton,  brother  of  the  last,  and  father  of  the 
present.  Lord  Grantley,  at  our  try  sting  place  here, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  the  Christmas 
time,  with  a  heavy  snow  on  the  ground,  the  thermo- 
meter being  down  at  20  degrees,  when,  with  our 
little  pack  of  terriers  and  cockers  led  on  by  a  few 
beaters— we  have  fagged  away  the  whole  day,  until 
we  could  no  longer  see  to  shoot,  and  thence  returned 
home  with  some  heavy  bags.  Now  the  whole  of 
the  whins  and  alders  are  eradicated — the  ground 
completely  drained  and  cultivated — and  thriving 
plantations  are  growing  on  the  slopes  ;  all  of  which 
is  very  well,  so  fhr  as  the  utiU  is  concerned  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  saying,  that  although  the  scenes  are  still 
sufficiently  pleasing,  they  have  left  much  of  that  pic- 
turesque effect  which  they  had  in  the  olden  time. 

The  left  bank  of  liie  river  for  &  considerable  dis- 
tance down,  till  it  joins  the  Humbie  Water,  is  richly 
cmbeUiflhed  by  the  wtoods  and  grounds  of  the  old 


place  of  Keith  Marshall.  It  was  built  by  the  Earl- 
Marshall  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  timber  employed 
in  it  was  a  present  from  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
him,  as  a  mark  of  the  high  regard  he  had  for  him, 
for  his  excellent  management  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  with  James 
VI.  The  mins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  still 
remain  in  front  of  Keith  House,  with  a  cemetery 
attached  to  it,  which  is  still  partially  used.  Keith 
is  now  one  of  the  seats  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun. 

At  the  point  of  junction  between  the  great  woods 
of  Salton  and  Humbie,  the  stream  receives  from  the 
right  a  very  pretty  bum  called  Birn's  Water,  or 
Gilkerston  Water.  As  this  lively  little  stream 
forms  the  boundary  between  these  two  great  woods, 
it  fumishes  many  a  sweet  and  romantic  little  scene. 
It  rises  from  the  Lammcrmoors  near  the  old  ruin  of 
Oneside,  passes  down  by  Aikeyside  Hill,  oiico 
covered  by  an  ancient  wood  of  oaks,  and  so  down 
through  the  cultivated  country,  by  Gilkerston,  until 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  woods  already  so  often 
mentioned.  At  the  end  of  a  haugh,  below  the  farm 
of  Gilkerston,  upon  the  right  bank  of  this  stream,  are 
some  broken  monumental  stones,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  certain  individuals  who  were  interred 
here  in  the  time  of  the  plague.  The  most  entire  of 
these  contains  this  inscription  : — **2d  Samuel,  xxiv., 
David's  Choice.  Here  lyes  William  Skerving,  who 
desicet  the  24th  June,  1046."  The  text  alluded  to,  as 
is  well  known,  records  David*s  sin  in  numbering  the 
people.  Beginning  at  the  11th  verse,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — **  So  Gad  came  to  David  and  said  unto  him, 
shall  seven^  years  of  famine  come  unto  thee  in  thy 
land  ?  wilt  thou  flee  three  months  before  thine  ene- 
mies while  they  pursue  ?  or  that  there  be  three  days' 
pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  Now  advise,  and  see  what 
answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent  me.  And 
David  said  to  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait,  let  us  now 
fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercies  are 
great,  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man.  So 
the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence  upon  Israel,  from  the 
morning  even  unto  the  time  appointed ;  and  there  died 
of  the  people,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  seventy 
thousand  men."  On  another  mutilated  stone,  I  dc- 
cyphered  the  following  : — •*  Here  lies  Katherine  Wil- 
son, who  desicet  in  Anno  •••."  We  never  shall  forget 
that  day  when,  in  the  course  of  our  solitary  ramble,  we 
first  came  upon  those  perishable  memorials  of  frail 
humanity.  These  wore  but  a  remnant  of  what  must 
have  existed  here  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all 
the  others  had  been  carried  off  by  the  unhallowed 
hands  of  rude  and  ignorant  rasticity,  to  be  employed 
for  some  vulgar  purpose.  But  can  this  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  find  the  utter  disregard  that  is  paid  to 
memorials  of  a  much  more  important  description  in 
parts  of  the  country  that  might  be  supposed  to  be  more 
civilised  than  this  ?  Will  it  be  believed,  that,  in  the 
parish  of  Inveresk,  no  family  burial  placo  is  held  sa- 
cred, provided  it  has  not  been  used  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years?  It  is  then  resumed  by  the  parish,  and  sold  with- 
out remorse.  So  far,  there  may  be  some  argument  in 
favour  of  this  practice  ;  but  what  will  our  reader  say 
when  we  tell  him,  that  the  whole  of  its  monumental 
erections  are  ruthlessly  taken  down  and  destroyed? 
And  one  case,  especially,  was  mentioned  to  us,  where  a 
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g^Uaat  oftoer,  now  in  India,  before  leaving  home,  had 
erected  an  ex3>enBiTe  marble  monument,  in  memory 
of  his  father  and  mother.  This  has  recently  been 
torn  away  without  the  smallest  compunction,  and 
literally  macadamised  by  means  of  a  hammer.  This 
we  state  on  the  authority  of  our  mueh-yalued  friend, 
Dr.  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  better  known  as  the  highly 
gifted  Delta.  Following  the  stream,  now  called  Sal- 
ton  Water,  down  by  tbe  skirts  of  its  great  wood,  we 
find  many  a  very  pretty  little  scene.  Of  these,  per< 
haps  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  is  Salton  Mill, 
at  the  month  of  Kinchie  Burn,  a  brook  on  the  left 
bank  that  comes  down  from  our  lands  of  Temple 
Hall.  Below  is  tiie  farm  of  Milton,  whence  Mr. 
Fletcher,  one  of  the  family  of  Salton,  took  his  title 
as  a  Lord  of  Session.  Whilst  Dr.  Cumin  of  Relugus 
managed  chnrch  matters  under  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  Milton  had  the  management  of  ererything  con- 
nected with  lay  matters.  Some  one  baring  mention- 
ed the  erent  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  death  to  a  cer- 
tain wit,  he  exclaimed — "  Ha!  that  is  Milton's  Pa- 
ra<Use  Lost.'* 

A  little  way  below  this,  the  stream  enters  the 
extensive  park  and  grounds  of  Salton  Hall,  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  East  Lothian  ;  on  escaping  from 
which  it  falls  into  the  Tyne.  The  park  here  is 
magnificently  timbered.  We  have  lived  to  see  very 
great  changes  npon  the  house.  We  remember  it  a 
l-emarkable  Scottish  mansion,  containing  fine  old 
apartments  of  large  proportions.  The  library,  espe- 
cially, w^as  magnificent,  of  great  extent,  and  con- 
tained a  very  valuable  collection  of  books*  At  one 
end  of  it,  a  glass  door  gave  access  to  a  short  fiight 
of  steps,  which  led  into  a  garden,  containing  a 
luxurious  wilderness  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
many  of  them  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
land, and  of  a  growth,  too,  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  their  original  native  soil  and  climate.  It 
possessed  a  beautiful  old  bowling-green,  surrounded 
by  a  yew  hedge  of  immense  height  and  thickness. 
Our  old  friend,  the  late  General  Fletcher  Campbell 
of  Salton,  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  new-' 
modelled  the  external  appearance  of  the  house, 
without  interfMng  with  its  interior,  or  with  the 
ancient  garden.  But  during  the  minoi'ity  of  the 
present  proprietor,  its  exterior  was  again  altered, 
and  the  building  very  much  added  to  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan  style,  and  a  great  square  tower  raised  from 
it,  so  that  it  now  foims  a  very  imposing  feature  in 
the  general  scenery  of  the  district.  All  the  best 
parts  of  the  interior  remain  ;  but  alas*  some  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  advisers  had  the  bad  laste  to  suggest  the 
alteration,  or  we  may  say  the  removal,  of  the  old  gar- 
den^ with  all  its  formal  beauties. 

The  family  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  is  ancient,  and 
its  members  have  always  borne  a  certain  degree  of 
distinction  of  character ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
man  which  it  has  produced  was  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Fletcher,  bom  in  1G53.  His  father  having 
died  whilst  he  was  extremely  young,  he  was  placed  en- 
tirely under  the  guardianship  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
was  then  minister  of  the  parish,  this  having  been  the 
last  request  of  his  father  on  his  death-bed.  He  was 
exfremely  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
standing  boldly  forward  in  the  defence  both  of  the 
ciril  and  religions  liberty  of  his  ooantry.     His  works 


are  read  with  great  interest,  and  are  often  referred 
to,  even  at  the  present  day.  They  contain  many 
curious  articles  of  statistics.  He  was  an  active 
opponent  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  so 
strongly  upon  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
it,  that  he  was  by  many  supposed,  but  certainly  not 
justly,  to  have  had  the  desire  of  making  Scotland  an 
independent  republic.  He  diod  at  London  in  I7I69 
whilst  on  his  way  from  Franco  to  Scotland,  whither 
his  remains  were  brought  by  his  nephew.  Lord 
Milton,  and  deposited  in  the  family-vault  below  the 
aisle  of  Salton  Church.  He  appears,  from  a  mantt« 
script  in  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas  Rawlinson, 
Esq.,  to  have  been  '*  a  low,  thin  man,  of  a  brown 
complexion,  full  of  fire,  with  a  stem,  sour  look." 

We  have  already  incidentally  mentioned  Lord 
Milton,  and  wo  have  only  to  add  here  regarding 
him,  that  he  held  the  situation  of  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  during  the  trying  times  of  1746,  when  his 
impartiality,  lenity,  and  forbearance,  are  said  to 
have  been  most  remarkable. 

Befora  leaving  Salton  Hall,  we  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  name  of  General  Fletcher  Campbell, 
the  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  Ho  took  the 
name  of  Campbell  for  the  estate  of  Boquhan,  which 
went  to  his  second  son.  We  can  never  forget 
his  great  kindness  to  us,  upon  all  occasions,  when 
we  were  young.  He  was  a  man  of  most  extensive 
information,  both  from  reading  and  from  the  obser- 
vation of  a  long  life  spent  in  a  wide  intercourse 
with  the  world.  His  conversation  was  always  most 
interesting,  so  much  so,  that  his  memory  will  always 
be  grateful  to  us. 

The  country  that  rises  gently  from  the  park- wall 
of  Salton,  towards  the  south,  is  rich,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  riante.  It  is  much  adorned  by  the  protty 
village  of  East  Salton,  with  its  handsome  old 
church  and  tower  rising  amidst  the  fine  trees  that 
are  scattered  among  the  buildings.  There  is  an  old 
tree  here  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bishop  Burnet's 
Tree.  Bishop  Burnet  appears,  by  the  statistical 
account,  to  have  been  admitted  minister  of  Salton 
on  the  29th  of  Januaiy,  1065,  on  presentation  by  the 
Crown.  He  succeeded  Patrick  Scougal,  who  was 
afterwards  well  known  as  Bishop  of  Aberdeen; 
whose  son,  Henry  Scougal,  was  author  of  "The 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  f*  and  who,  after 
being  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Aber-^ 
deen,  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  Bishop 
Burnet  appears  to  havo  been  extremely  asnduous  in 
his  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties  during  his  short 
incumbency  here,  having  preached  twice  every  Sun- 
day, and  once  during  the  week,  and  having  been 
indefatigable  ia  dome«tic  visitation  among  his  pa- 
rishioners. He  left  Salton  on  the  18th  November, 
16C9,  having  been  called  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  tho 
Chair  of  Theology  ia  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  particular  affection  for 
this  parish,  foi*,  according  to  the  statistical  account, 
he  bequeathed,  in  trust,  to  the  Lairds  of  Salton  and 
Herdmanston,  and  to  the  minister  for  the  dme,  the 
sum  of  26,000  merka-^the  value  of  which,  at  the 
present  time,  is  £2000  ster]ing<'-«*to  be  applied  in 
difierent  snms  for  the  following  purposes: — For  the 
edncation  and  clothing  of  90  ohildrsn  of  the  poorer 
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sort.  For  the  erection  of  a  new  Bchool-house,  and 
afTording  a  perpetual  augmentation  of  the  school- 
master's salary.  For  the  increase  of  a  library,  which 
had  already  begun  to  be  formed,  for  the  minister's 
house  and  uee  ;  and  the  remainder  for  the  rgliof  of 
the  necessitous  poor. 

The  village  of  West  Salton,  which  lies  much  lower 
down  towards  the  river,  is  smaller,  but  extremely 
pretty,  the  houses  being  sheltered  by  groups  of  noble 
trees.  It  has  a  very  tasteful  school-house  and  nice 
washing-green. 

Before  leaving  the  Saltons,  we  think  it  right  to 
correct  an.  error  which  has  long  prevailed — ^we  mean 
that  the  old  Scottish  poet  Cunbar  was  a  native  of 
this  parish,  and  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  fact, 
the  belief  having  originated  in  a  mbtake  arising 
from  a  confusion  of  names. 

After  receiving  its  free-born  brother  of  the  hills, 
the  Tyne,  partaking  of  his  liveliness  of  character, 
goes  merrily  onwards  in  a  more  animated  course 
through  rich  farma  in  the  higheart  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  passes  through  the  grounds  of  Herdman- 
ston,  a  seat  belonging  to  Lord  Sinclair,  part  of  which 
is  extremely  old,  the  rest  being  a  modem  addition. 
Not  far  from  tho  house  stand  the  small  remains  of  a 
chapel,  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Jx)hn 
de  St,  Clair.  It  is  still  used  as  the  family  burying 
vault,  in  which  are  to  be  espeoiaiiy  noticed  two  flat 
tombstones,  covering  the  remains  of  William  de  St. 
Clair,  and  Sybilla,  his  wife,  and  bearing  the  date 
1598.  A  little  way  to  the  east  of  the  house  stands 
one  of  the  old  arches  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Herd- 
manston. 

Alas!  how  many  melancholy  as  well  as  pleasing 
recollections  are  to  us  connected  with  Herdmanston. 
What  happy  days  have  we  spent,  whilst  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  our  much-reepeoted  and  kind  friend, 
Lord  Gillies,  who  so  long  resided  there. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  course  of  the 
Tyne  as  we  pursue  it  downwards  for  several  miles 
in  its  passage  through  one  of  the  richest  parts  of 
East  Lothian,  with  highly-cnltivated  farms  sloping 
genUy  from  either  side  towards  it.  It  passes  the 
village  of  Samuelston,  which  stands  upon  its  left 
bank  ;  but  when. it  approaches  the  ancient  place  of 
Lennoxlove  npon  iU  right  bank,  and  the  more 
m9dem  pl^ce  of  Clerkington  on  its  left,  it  becomes 
extremely  picturesque  from  the  rich  wooding  vhich 
;  ^companies  it*  It  here  receives  from  the  right 
its.  tributary,  cabled  Coalston  Water. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  smaU  brooks  not  worth  noticing,  all  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tyne  come  from  the  south.  This 
arises  from  the  circumatance  that  its  general  course 
runa.paraUol  to  the  line  of  the  Lammermoor  range, 
where  these  streams  are  generated,  and  whence  they 
descend.  The  tributary  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
scribe is  made  up  of  several  small  branches,  but  the 
chief  stream  may  be  considered  that  of  the  Hopes 
Water,  which  descends  directly  from  Lammer  Law, 
the  highest  point  of  the  Lammermoors.  This  stream' 
takes  ita  name  from  the  place  of  Hopes,  where  there 
is  a  handsome  house  pleasantly  situated- very  near 
the  bottom  of  a  glen,  surrounded  by  extensive  and 
thriving  plantations.  Two  more  consideraWe 
branches  come  down  from  Lammer  Law,  the  whole 


foi-ming  that  beatitiftil  stream  which  gitet  so  much 
animation  to  the  deeply-wooded  glens  of  Yester. 
This  is  a.  noble  place,  belonging  to  theliarquis  o£ 
Tweeddale.  Many  of  the  trees  ave  of  gigantic  size, 
and  the  woods  are  most  extensive.  We  believe  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  never  servilely  copied  any  portion 
of  nature  for  adaptation  to  his  works,  bi|t  -  that  he 
took  hints  from  certain  loealitiea,  which  he  after- 
wards used  for  hu  own  purposes,  and  worked  up  in 
his  own  way.  There  is  »  very  interestiii^.old  castle 
up  ill  one  of  those  glens,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  and  the  whole  scenery  here  may  have  suggested 
much  of  that  introduced  into  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor. But  h«.  hjM  immortalised  this  glen,  more  di- 
rectly in  his  third  canto  o£  **  Macmiea  ;*\ftnd  he  has 
especially  noticed  the  castle  we  h«ve  jtist  alluded  to, 
which  was  originally  tiie  residencid  of  the  family. 
He  brings  Marmion  over  the  heightii  of  Lammer* 
moor,  and  down  by  this,  glen  to  GiffDrd-     / 

•  I.  '  •  '■•: 

*'  The  Hvdong  day  Lord  Marraion  rode : 
The  motontnin  psth  Cbe  Palmer  vhow'^« 
By  ^len  and  streatnleC  winded  stilly 
Wh^tD  vtunted  binges  bid  the  nit. 
They  might  not  chosse  the  lowlmid  road, 
For  4he  Merse  fbrayers  were  abroad^ 
Who,  fired  wHh  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 
Had  scarcely  fitil'd  to  bar  their  way.  -    - 
Oft  on  the  tFampling  loud,  from  crown 
Of  somo  tall  cliff,  the  deer  looked  dowi  f '  '' 
On  wi&g  of  jet,  fhym  his  reposie,         f 
In  the  deep  heath  the  Uaek  oodBTsaets  : 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  ; 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  whtdi  the  naked  peak  they  wan, 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  pass*d  before 
Thpy  gain*d  the  height  of  Lammermoor ; 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way 
Before  them  at  the  close  of  day, 
Old  Giflbrd*8  towers  and  hamlet  linr.   '^ 

IX. 

"  No  summons  calls  them  to  the  towei^   K 
To  spend  tho  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gone  & 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alono, 
]>readed  her  castle  to  unclose 
So  late  to  unknown  fHends  or  foes.' ' 

Gifford,  whence  theapproach  to  Yester  Wmse  enters, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages 'we  know  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  been  rendered  clasineal  by  Hs  being  the 
scene  of  the  ^hole  of  the  third  canto  of  **  Harmioo.'* 
The  arrival  at  the  hostel  here  is  admirably  do- 
scribed,  and  carries  na  back  to  those  timet  when  the 
accommodations  of  such  a  place  of  entertainment  in 
Scotland  were  by  no  means  despicable, '  as  we  le&rn 
from  the  old  poet  Dunbar^s  tale  of  "  ^ttie  Friars  of 
Berwick. "  These  Scottish  hostelries  were  especially 
protected  by  the  Legislature,  so  early  as  tlie  time  of 
James  the  Fh-st ;  and  we  find  that  onrnamesake, 
Simon  Lawder,  the  gay  hostlier,  described  by  Dun- 
bar, sefems  to  have  lived  very  comfortably ;  and  his 
wife  was  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  kirtle,  a  "belt  of  aUk 
and  silver,  and  decorated  with  rings  ^  upon  her 
fingers,  when  she  feasted  her  paramour  with  rabbits, 
capons,  partridges,  and  Bourdeatuc  wine. 

"  On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced,  * 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  pUced, 
Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rein. 
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Tbo  Tillagf)  ion  secni'U  largo  though  rude  ; 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Mij^it  trell  relieve  his  train. 
f)ovn  from  %\it\r  tfents  tbo'honemen  tgnmg. 
With  jiugUng  »|mri  the  court^yard  nin^. 
They  bhid  tU"ii-  hones  to  iho  stall* 
ForVoragc,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  tlic  hail  : 
Weighing  tho  labour  t^ith  tho  cost, 
IV>iitf  everywhere  the  bustling  host. 

III. 

Soon  hy  the  chimney's  merry  hhze, 
Through  tbo  rudo  hostel  might  you  gaze ; 
Migh^  see,  jihero,  in  dark  nooks  ;i^loof, 
The  rafters  of  tho  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  8eo-(bwl  dried,  and  sotands  store, 
'  And  gaimiiio»<of  tho  tuaky  boar, 
,    (  And  .sftirouqr  hannoh  of  deor. 
,■-     ^he  ohimocy  arch  prelected  wide  ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside, 
'   *     '    Were  tools  for  housewife's  hand  ; 
Nor  WttMted  iif  tliiie  taartial  day 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray— 
Xho  buckler.  lanoe»  ood  bruid. 
Btneath  kt«  sluido,  tiie  place  of  sUte, 
On  oaken  settle  Afarroton  sato> 
And  vieised  around  the  blazing  hearth, 
Jllia  foUo«re»  mix  m  noixy  mirth ; 
Whom  with  biro  wit  ale»  in  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  vessels  ranged  aside, 
Full  aetiv«ly  thctr  hoet  supplied." 

It  was  from  tho  liostel  here  that  Mannion  sallied 

forth  to  his  nocturoal  encounter,  from  which  he 

returned  in  «  maimer  so  mysterious. 

xxvii. 

"  Apart,  and  nostling  m  tho  liay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  J,^itz-£ustace  lay; 
Sciirce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  : 
Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 
Of  sport  by  thicket  or  by  stKam ; 
Of  hawk  or  hounjl,  of  rina;  or  glove. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lad^*s  love. 
A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  hroko, 
And,  close  beside  hhn.  when  he  woke. 
In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom, 
Stood  a  Ulf  form,  with  nodding  plume  ; 
But  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew. 
His  miister,  Wbrmion's,  voice  he  knew, 

XJtVIU. 

«•  ^— '  Fitz- Eustace,  rise ! — I  cannot  rest ; 
Tdii  diari's  wild  Ugeiid  haahU  nnf  bvemt, 
Aid  grwvtr -thoughu  have  ohaM  my  laood ; 

.   'f lie  ar  «fMi#t  eool  my  feverish  blood ; 
And  iain  .would  I  ride  forth,  to  soe 
The  scene  of  elfln  chivah-y. 
ArlS€f,  and  saddle  me  mty  steed ;  * 
Aadrgestii  Eostaoe,  take  good  heed 
TfaoB  doffi  not  roQsa  those  drowsy  4laiw  i 
I  woiild  n^t  thfit  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale.*— 
Then  softly'  down  the  step^tfaey  slid, 
fiaifo^4  tho  stable  door  uadid, 
Aid.  darklvg*  Macmioa'a  steed  arrajred. 

.  Whiie^,  whis^rmg,  l^hus  ^he  paron  said  ^— 

*f  *  Pidst  nevob  good  my  youth,  hear  tell. 
That  oja  tholiour  when  1  was  born, 
St.  Ge6rge,  who  graced  my  sire's  chajeHe, 
Down  from  his  st«ed  of  marble  fell; 

A  wvaiy  wight  foHom  ? 
Thp  flattering  chaplains  all  agree, 

?he  champion'left  his  steed  to  mO. 
would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show, 

Tut  I  could  meet  this  elfln  foe  t 

i  '  ' .    I 
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Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  iho  sprite  : — 
Vain  thought !  for  clvcs,  if  elves  there  be, 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  their  ring.' 
•     Thuii  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  hostel  slowly  i*ode. 

XXX. 

*'  Fitz-Eustace  followed  him  abroad, 
And  markM  him  pace  the  village  road. 
And  Ustcn'd  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound, 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 

I^rd  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seemed,  in  the  squire's  oyos, 
That  one  so  waiy  hold,  and  wiso, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  soaree  received 
For  gospel  what  the  ehureh  boUevtd,  >• 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 

Arrayed  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fits-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee, 
Wo  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  oonfldent,  though  blind. 

xxxr. 

"  Little  for  tliis  Fitz-Eustace  cared, 
Bat,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  distance,  prick' d  to  utmost  speed, 
Tho  Ibot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on  ; 
First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  road,— 
In  other  pa^e  than  forth  ho  yode, 

Retum'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well-nigh  he  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 
And  spoke  no  word  as  ho  withdrew : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray 
The  falooD-erest  was  soiled  with  olay ; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-EusUoe  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  charger's  knee. 
And  his  left  side,  tliat  on  the  moor 
lie  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  woudrons  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  sqwro.reoUn^. 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between, . 
Would  dreams  of  terror  int<*rvene. : 
Eustaee  did  nb'er  so  hfithely  ra«rk"^^ 
The  first  notes  of  tho  moniinglsrk." 

Gifford  is  said  to  have  been' tho  birth-place  of 
John  Kttox  ;  but  «ie  honour  of  having  produced 
the  great  Reformer  is  disputed  by  Haddington  ;  and 
although  his  learned  biographer,  Dr.  M'Crle,  leans 
to  the  opinion  that  this  was  hfe  birth-place,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  Haddington  has  a  better 
claim  to  him,  upon  this  ground,  tliat  Giffotd  hardly 
existed  as  a  village  in  his  time.  The  banks  of  tho 
stream  are  ornamented  by  several  rery  beautifal 
villas,  rising  from  embowering  shrubberies  ;  and, 
following  it  downwards,  it  receives  one  or  two  very 
pretty  little  tributaries  from  its  left  bank.  It  then 
passes  through  the  grounds  of  Eaglescairnie.  The 
house  stands  upon  the  left  bank,  amidst  grores  of 
fine  trees,  and  yery  prettily-arranged  grounds.  It 
possesses  a  fine  old  garden,  and  the  walks  by  the 
side  of  the  stream  display  tho  scenery  to  great 
advantage.  This  place  belongs  to  the  Hon.  General 
Patrick  Stuart,  recently  governor  of  Malta, 
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Pursuing  the  course  of  the  stream,  it  receives  the 
branch  that  comes  directly  from  Coalstou  House, 
which  joins  from  the  right.  Coalston  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Karl  of  Dalhousie,  which  he  inherited 
through  his  mother,  Miss  Broun,  heiress  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Broun  of  Coalston. 

There  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
the  house  and  family  of  Coalston,  which  we  cannot 
pass  over.  We  give  it  in  the  following  quotation 
from  our  friend,  Mr.  Chambers : — **  One  of  the  Brouns 
of  Coalston,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  married 
Jean  Hay,  daughter  of  John,  third  Lord  Tester,  with 
whom  heobtaineda  dowry,  not  consisting  of  such  base 
materials  as  houses  or  land,  but  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  pear.  Sure  such  a  pear  was  never  seen,  how- 
ever, as  this  of  Coalston,  which  a  remote  ancestor  of 
the  young  lady,  famed  for  his  necromantic  power,  was 
supposed  tohave  invested  with  some  enchantment  that 
rendered  it  perfectly  invaluable.  Lord  Tester,  in 
giving  away  his  daughter,  along  with  the  pear,  in- 
formed his  son-in-law  that,  good  as  the  lass  might  be, 
her  dowry  was  much  better,  because,  while  she  could 
only  have  value  in  her  own  generation,  the  pear,  so 
long  as  it  continued  in  his  family,  would  be  attended 
with  unfailing  prosperity,  and  thus  might  cause  the 
family  to  flourish  to  the  end  of  time.  Accordingly, 
the  pear  was  preserved  as  a  sacred  palladium,  both 
by  the  Laird  who  first  obtained  it,  and  by  all  his  de- 
scendants ;  till  one  of  their  ladies,  taking  a  longing 
for  the  forbidden  fruit,  while  pregnant,  inflicted  upon 
it  a  deadly  bite  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  said, 
several  of  the  best  farms  on  the  estate  very  speedily 
came  to  market.  In  this  mutilated  state  the  pear 
still  exists,  but  is  no  longer  exposed  to  such  indiscreet 
attacks,  being  carefully  disposed  of  in  some  fortified 
part  of  the  house.  Without  regard  to  the  supersti- 
tion attached  to  it,  it  must  be  considered  a  very  great 
curiosity  in  its  way,  having,  in  all  probability,  existed 
five  hundred  years — a  greater  age  than  perhaps  has 
ever  been  reached  by  any  other  such  production  of 
nature."  The  extensive  copse-woods  here  would  seem 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  natural  forests  that 
covered  the  country.  Aftorthisthe  stream  runs  through 
the  grounds  of  Lonnoxlove,  receiving,  during  its  pro- 
gress to  join  the  Tyne,  a  small  tributary  which  comes 
down  from  the  church  of  Bolton. 

The  banks  of  the  Coalston  Water  are  everywhere 
BO  richly  wooded  and  so  varied  in  themselves,  as  to 
render  them  extremely  delightful ;  and  when  all  the 
requisites  happen  to  be  united  together — that  is  to 
say,  the  stream  of  the  proper  size  and  colour,  the 
day  genial  but  dark,  the  flies  of  the  proper  descrip- 
tion, the  rod  and  tackle  good,  and,  above  all  things, 
the  angler  as  particularly  expert  in  the  management 
of  them  as  our  friend,  James  Wilson,  the  author  of 
**  The  Rod" — a  successful  day's  angling  may  be  an- 
ticipated. 

We  now  come  to  Lethington  or  Lennoxlove,  the 
grounds  of  which  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne. 
This  is  a  magnificent  old  baronial  Scottish  man- 
sion, finely  situated  upon  the  brow  of  the  extensive 
park.  It  was  acquired  by  the  noble  family  of  Mait- 
land  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  having  been 
taunted  by  the  Duke  of  Tork,  afterwards  James  the 
Second,  that  Scotland  was  so  naked  and  barren,  that 


it  did  not  contain  a  single  deer-park,  and  knowing 
that  the  Prince  was  soon  to  visit  this  abused  coun- 
try, resolved  to  give  the  lie  to  the  royal  remark ;  and 
accordingly  he,  with  great  expedition,  enclosed  a 
space  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres  with 
a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  and  stocked  it  with  deer. 
The  trees  which  he  planted  tire  now  ef  large  size  and 
picturesque  forms,  and  the  wiiole  has  a  very  noble 
efiect.  John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  born 
here,  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  this  castle,  until 
he  moved  to  Thirlestane  in  Lauderdale.  It  then 
became  the  jointure-house  of  his  widow,  and  was 
subsequently  the  residence  of  her  daughter.  Lady 
Lome,  mother  of  John,  Duke  of  Ai'gyll.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Chambers  tells  us,  that  a  strange  accident  hap- 
pened here  to  the  young  Argyll  when  an  infant,  who 
fell  from  a  window  in  the  uppermost  story  of  the 
old  tower  without  loss  of  life,  and  that  this  happened 
on  the  very  day  when  his  grandfather  was  beheaded 
at  Edinburgh.  There  is  a  very  fine  full-length  portrait 
here  of  Frances  Theresa  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Lennox, 
who  was  the  most  admired  beauty  of  tlie  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second.  That  raonai'ch  became  so  despe- 
rately enamoured  with  her,  that  he  endeavoured,  for 
her  sake,  to  divorce  his  queen ;  and  he  disgraced  Lord 
Clarendon  for  not  preventing  her  marriage  to  his 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Grammont  tells  us 
that  he  immortalised  the  beauty  of  this  lady,  by 
having  her  represented  as  the  emblematical  figure  of 
Britannia  on  the  coin  of  the  realm.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Walter  Stuai^,  physician,  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Blantyre,  and  Lethington  got  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Lennox  Love  from  its  having  been 
given  to  her  by  her  husband,  by  which  means  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Blantyre  family. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  noble  family  of 
Maitland  without  some  little  farther  notice.  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  bom  In 
1496,  and  who  died  in  158G,  and  was  consequently 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents.  He  filled  the  situations  of  Lord  of  Session 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  published 
his  poems,  which  do  considerable  credit  to  his  muse. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  was  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary. 
John,  another  of  his  sons,  was  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  created  Lord 
Maitland  of  Thirlestane  ;  and  the  youngest  brother, 
Thomas,  was  the  author  of  some  extremely  elegant 
Latin  poems.  As  a  specimen  of  old  Sir  Richard 
Maitland's  versification,  wo  give  a  stanza  or  two  of 
the  poem  written  about  the  year  1555,  and  called 
**  Counsall  to  his  son  William,  beand  in  the  court'* : — 

**  My  80DC,  iu  court  gif  tbow  pleiscs  rcmaio, 

This  my  counsal  into  thy  mind  imprent — 
In  thy  speiking  luik  that  thou  be  nocht  vain  ; 

Bebald  and  heir ;  and  to  the  king  tak  tent. 
Be  no  liar,  or  ellis  thow  art  scbont ; 

Found  thee  on  truth,  gif  thou  wald  weil  betyd. 
To  govern  all  and  reall  foe  nocht  our  bent, 

He  reulia  weil  that  weil  in  court  can  gyd. 

**  Be  nooht  ane  scornar,  nor  fenyat  flattcrar ; 

Nor  yet  ane  rounder  of  invontit  talis. 
Of  it  thow  heirs  be  nocht  ane  clattcrar. 

Fall  nocht  in  plie  for  thyng  that  lytil  valis ; 
Have  nocht  to  do  with  uther  meanis  falls. 

Fra  wicket  men  tbow  draw  thee  far  on  syds. 
Thou  art  ane  fiile  gif  thow  with  fulls  dalis. 

He  reulis  well  that  weil  in  court  can  gyd. 
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**  Bcwar  quliam  to  thy  eounsnl  thuu  reveil. 

Sam  may  aeim  trew,  and  yet  disscmblars  be. 
Be  of  thy  promois  and  eonditioun  leil. 

^Vnist  nocht  tby  guid  in  prodignlitie  : 
\or  put  thyne  bonour  into  jcopardio : 

With  folk  disamit  nouthcr  gang  nor  ryde. 
With  wilful  men  to  argue  is  folio. 

Ho  reulis  weil  that  well  in  court  can  gyd. 

"  Be  na  dysar,  nor  playar  at  the  cairtis» 

Bot  gif  it  bo  for  pnfltyme,  and  small  tbyjig. 
Be  nocht  blawin  with  windis  of  nil  airtis, 

Constance  in  gude  of  wisdom  is  ane  sing. 
Bo  royse»  and  tcntie,  in  thy  governing ; 

And  try  thame  weil  in  quham  thow  wilt  confide : 
Sum  fiiir  woutiUs  will  gif.  wald  see  ye  hiafif. 

He  reulis  weil  that  wcil  in  court  can  gyd.*' 

These  are  euougli  to  give  our  courteous  reader  an 
idea  of  old  Maitlaud^s  style,  and  we  beg  he  will  refer 
to  the  poem  itself,  read  it  carefully  through,  and 
compare  it  with  the  prosaic  advices  given  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  son. 

John,  £arl  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  son  and  heir 
of  the  Chancellor,  was  a  nobleman  of  very  high  worth. 
Lethingtonis  remarkable  for  an  excellent  apple  which 
bears  its  name.  Its  gardens  possess  green  alleys^  one 
of  which  is  still  called  the  "PoUUcian's  walk,"  from 
its  having  been  that  much  used  by  the  Secretary. 
One  of  the  ancient  poems  preserved  by  Pinkerton, 
notice's  its  "  knottis  *'  and  arbours,  its  "bow  buttis," 
aud  its  **  thousand  plesours  ma."  The  following  ex- 
tract from  this  poem  describes  the  castle  itself: — 


"Thy  tour  and  fortres,  lairge  and  lang, 

Thy  neighbours  does  cxcell ; 
And  for  thy  wailis  thick  and  Strang, 

Thou  graitly  beirs  the  bell. 
Tby  grounds  deep,  and  topis  hie. 

Uprising  in  the  air, 
Thy  vaultis  pleasing  are  to  sie. 

They  are  so  greit  and  fair. 

**  Greit  was  the  work  to  houko  the  ground. 

And  thy  foundation  cast ; 
Bot  greater  it  was  then  to  found, 

And  end  thee  at  the  last. 
I  marvel  that  he  did  not  feir, 

Wba  raised  the  on  hicht. 
That  na  foundation  should  thee  beir, 

Bot  thou  should  sink  for  wecbt." 

The  left  bank  of  the  stream  of  the  Tyue  is  here  occu- 
pied by  the  place  of  Clerking  ton,  with  its  park  and 
pleasure-grounds.  This  place,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  created  by  the  late  Governor  Houston,  almost  in 
our  own  recollection,  but  much  has  been  done  for  it 
by  Sir  Robert  Houston,  the  present  proprietor,  and 
it  is  fast  growing  into  a  very  beautiful  residence,  its 
close  vicinity  to  Haddmgton  rendering  it  the  moro 
enjoyable. 

The  river  Tyne,  wHich  has,  by  this  time,  assumed 
a  more  dignified  appearance  from  its  various  addi- 
tions, forms  a  fine  feature  in  combination  with  the 
town  and  ancient  abbey,  round  which  it  sweeps 
under  its  two  bridges,  dividing  the  borough  from  the 
suburb  of  Nungate. 


(To  be  continued,) 


THE    RECANTATION. 


BY  DAVID   VEDDER. 


r. 

A  burly  boon  convivialist. 

Lord  of  a  goodly  bio. 
Had  oft  resolved,  and  re-resolved, 

But  ne'er  put  in  the  pin  : 
Impelled  by  tramor  and  the  blues, 

A  different  oourse  be  tried, 
And  conununed  with  himself  in  prose 

What  I  have  versified. 

H. 

*'  Farewell,  for  ever  and  for  aye, 

To  wine  and  social  noise — 
To  boisterous  mirth  and  revelry, 

And  artificial  joys : 
I'll  drink  no  more  convivially, 

rU  taste  no  more  by  stealth ; 
So,  pledge  me  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

To  Father  Mathew's  health  ! 

III. 

"  Adieu  to  maudlin  sentiment 

About  *  capacious  bowls, ' 
And  brimming  goblets  glancing  bright. 

And  frolic-loving  souls : 
Indignant,  I  repudiate  * 

The  hateful  name  of  *  toper,  * 
And  smile  complacent,  when  they  sneer, 

And  call  me  '  bottle-stopper.' 


IV. 

**  Fai^eweli  to  Hollands  and  cigars. 

To  brandy  and  cheroots ; 
I'll  wage  no  more  nocturnal  wars 

On  waiters,  and  on  boots  ; 
The  ruby-bright,  the  diamond  light 

That  sparkle  fi'om  champaign, 
Noi*  the  moUen  pearls  from  Rhenish  flasks 

Shall  tempt  my  soul  again  ! 

V. 

**  The  brazen  knocker  on  each  gate 

May  grow  as  green  as  grass  ; 
The  drowsy  watchman  o'er  his  beat 

For  me  may  safely  pass  : 
When  gazing  on  the  ample  sky — 

When  clocks  ai-o  chiming  one — 
I'll  see  no  more  two  moons  on  high, 

As  I  hixvo  often  done  ! 

VI. 

"I've  seen  the  stars  dance  gallopades. 
And  minuets,  and  reels  ; 
With  mirth  and  music  in  their  heads. 

And  mottle  in  their  heels  : 
The  planets,  too,  play'd  hide  and  seek 

'Round  Mars' s  fiery  edge ; 
But  they're  orderly  and  meek 
'^     E'er  since  I  took  the  pledge  I*' 
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BOOK   I. 


CIIAPTEtt  VIII. 
TJIB    REVELATION. 

As  soon  as  Charles  Clement  was  free  from  his  burthen, 
his  horse,  although  somewhat  fatigued,  took  its  road  more 
swiftly.  The  Pont  Neuf  was  rapidly  gained,  and  then, 
aware  that  his  cousin  would  be  alarmed  and  anxious,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  steed,  and,  without  a  moment's  pause,  galloped 
until  he  arrived  before  the  door  of  the  Duke's  hotel.  The 
porte  cochere  was  thrown  wide  back  awaiting  his  arrival, 
which  was  scarcely  made  known  by  the  rattling  of  his 
horse's  hoofs,  ere  the  gate  closed  behind  him,  and  the 
Duke  and  Adela  rushed  forth,  r^ai'dless  of  all  assertion  of 
dignity,  to  greet  him. 

"  Nephew  !  nephew  !'*  said  the  nobleman,  witli  feigned 
severity,  "  what  means  this  folly  V* 

"  Cousin  !  cousin  !"  cried  Adela,  **  were  you  hurt  ?  But 
that  the  Countess  dragged  me  home  with  furious  speed,  I 
should  have  waited." 

"  The  Countess  acted  wisely,"  replied  Charles  Clement, 
with  a  swelling  bosom.  **  I  am  not  hurt.  The  rogue  did 
all  that  was  necessary  himself.  But  where  is  the  Lady 
Miranda,  that  I  may  tiiank  her." 

**  In  the  supper-room,"  said  the  Duke.  "  The  ride  has 
fatigued  and  excited  her ;  she  waits  us  there.  Let  us 
join  my  lovely  ward,  and  there  receive  explanations  of  this 
m  id-brained  folly." 

The  young  man  pressed  the  withered  hand  of  his  uncle 
kindly  and  respectfully,  and  then  offering  his  arm  to  the 
young  girl,  followed  to  the  apartment  where  supper  was 
laid  out  for  them. 

Charles  Clement,  slightly  piqued  that  the  Countess  Mi- 
randa had  not  as  much  sympathy  and  anxiety  about  him  as 
his  relatives,  and  recollecting  her  general  coldness,  had 
prepared  a  frigid  reception  for  the  haughty  beauty.  When, 
however,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  door,  his  eye,  raised 
suddenly,  caught  sight  of  her.  She  was  standing  beside  a 
marble  pillar  that  supported  the  splendid  and  vast  fire- 
place, ptder  than  the  white  spray  of  ocean  'neath  the  moon. 
It  was  not,  however,  her  palor  which  struck  him,  but  the 
strangely  fixed  expression  of  her  face.  She  was  buried  in 
another  world — that  of  thought.  But  her  reflections  were 
painful,  for  her  whole  face  was  expressive  of  extreme 
sufTering. 

Charles,  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the  feeling  which 
prompted  him,  dropped  the  arm  of  Adela,  who  was  close 
beside  her  father,  and  darted  towards  the  Countess,  who 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  herself. 

'*  You  are  ill,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  as  gentle  as 
that  of  a  mother  to  her  child,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
her  hand. 

''  A  slight  spasm,"  replied  Miranda,  quickly  ;  and  as  she 
spoke,  her  eye  rested  for  a  second  on  him,  with  a  glance 
which  was  almost  imperceptible,  but  which  satisfied  her  he 
was  not  wounded ;  her  hand  trembled,  and  the  palour  of  her 
cheek  was  quickly  replaced  by  roses  as  bright  as  those  of 
Le  Notre's  gardens. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  then  added,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
and  resuming  her  usual  stately,  and  even  protective  tone. 


''  I  rode  so  quickly  lest  the  mob  should  follow  us,  that  I  am 
scarce  recovered.  But  come,  my  l>ord  Duke,  let  me  not 
keep  you  standing  ;  I  shall  not  disdain  my  supper  ;  and  wo 
may  learn  the  clue  to  this  new  windmill  freak.  Since 
when,  M.  de  Ravilliere,  do  you  have  nephews  who  interfere 
with  the  military  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  ?" 

All  this  was  spoken  with  extreme  volubility,  while  the 
company  seated  themselves.  Charles  Olcmcut,  annoyed 
and  hurt,  took  his  place  silently  beside  Adela,  who  examined 
her  friend  cm-iouslv. 

"  Such  strange  things  have  passed  of  late.  Countess," 
replied  the  Duke,  solemnly,  "Ib.at  I  am  suri>riscd  at  nothing. 
A  body  called  together,  as  EtaU-Genermuc^  seems  about  to 
take  upon  itself  flinctions  perfectly  new,  and  Heaven  knows 
where  their  encroachments  will  end.** 

"  Ah  !  my  Lord  Duke,'*  said  Charles  Clement,  anxiously 
— all  the  fire  of  his  nature  at  once  roused  when  politics 
were  discussed-—"  has  anything  new  occurred  ?  Have  tho 
orders  united  ?" 

"No,  Charles,'*  continued  the  old  man,  **they  are  as  far 
from  it  as  ever  ;  though,  truly,  a  minority  of  the  nobles, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  have  proposed  to  join  the 
Third  Estate,  the  CommtmeSf  as  they  now  call  themselves  ; 
but  the  clergy  are  giving  way." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that !"  crietl  Clement — **  the  people 
and  the  ministers  of  God  !  fit  union  ! " 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  there  speaks  the  revolutionist.  But  what 
startled  me  to-day,  nephew,  is  to  see  that  the  Third 
Estate  will,  if  us  nobles  stand  out  much  longer,  arrogate 
all  power  to  themselves." 

Charles  replied  not ;  but  a  gratified  smile,  or  rather 
expansion  of  the  heart  upon  his  face,  spoke  plainly  for  liira. 

"  I  heard  new  words  to-day,"  continued  the  Dukc^  "  for, 
guided,  I  knew  not  why,  by  you,  nephew,  I  too  have 
yielded,  and  joined  the  Tiers,  who  were  discnasing  what 
name  wo  should  be  called  by.  *  Bepresentatfves  of  the 
French  People,'  said  one.  *  Yes,  it  is  because  this  word, 
People,  is  not  sufficiently  respected  in  France ;  because  it  is 
obscured,  covered  with  the  rust  of  prejudice  ;  became  H 
presents  to  us  an  idea  which  alarms  our  pride,  and  agahirt 
which  vanity  is  in  plain  revolt ;  because  it  is  pronounced 
with  contempt  in  aristocratic  chambers — ^it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  we  should  impose  it  upon  ourselves  ak  a  dtity, 
to  raise  it  up,  to  ennoble  it,  to  render  it  henceforth  respect- 
able to  ministers,  and  dear  to  all  hearts.*" 

"And  who,"  said  Charles,  with  enthnsiasm,  "spoko 
thus?" 

"  The  Viscount  Mirabeau,"  replied  ^e  old  man,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  I  could  have  wished  a  hetter  advocate  for  the  people,** 
answered  the  enthusiast,  sadly;  "genius  perverted.  I  was 
rcadmg  but  yesterday  some  admirable  words,  xnfne  nncle, 
which  apply  to  him  well,  as  to  all  great  writers  who  deal  in 
vice  and  debaucher}'.  The  words  were  addressed  to  Vol- 
taire ;  but  they -are  equally  applicable  to  Mirabeau  and 
Louvet,  both  to  theif  writings  and  their  tfves.  I  read 
them  in  an  eloge  of  Gresset  in  the  Mercury,  I  have  it  in 
my  vest,  with  yours  and  the  hidies'  permissicm-"'' 
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'<Bead  !  read  !  nephew,"  said  the  Duke,  thonghtfblly. 
**  *  Are  not  genius  and  virtue  destined  to  be  united  in  an 
immortal  alliance  ?  Have  not  both  a  eommoa  sooree  in 
the  elevation,  the  pride,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  soul  ? 
Bjr  what  fatality,  then,  have  we  so  often  seen  genius  declar- 
ing war  to  the  knife  against  lirtue  ?  Writers  more  cele- 
brated for  your  follies  even  than  for  your  talents,  you  were 
bore  to  soften  the  evils  of  your  fellow-creatures — to  shed 
some  flowers  on  the  path  of  human  life  ;  and  you  have,  on 
the  contraij,  empoisoned  its  flow ;  to  you  it  has  been  a 
cruel  sport  to  let  loose  all  the  terrible  passions  which  cause 
our  miseries  and  our  crimes  !  Dearly  have  we  paid  your 
vaunted  masterpieces  ;  for  they  have  cost  us  our  morals, 
oar  repqse^.oor  happiness,  and  that  of  posterity,  to  whom 
they  transmit  from  age  to  age  the  license  and  corruption  of 
our  times.'  '* 

"  Admirable  words,  nephew,  and  such  as  in  calmer  hours 
1  would  htue  delighted  to  comment  on,  so  true  are  they  and 
applicable  to  all  those  writers  who  shower  depraved  features 
of  life  upon  society.     But  whose  are  they?" 

"  The  writing  of  an  obscure  country  lawyer,  whom  no- 
hotly  ever  heard  of,  or- ever  will,  perhaps — one  Maximilien 
«le  Robespierre." 

"  It  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying,  then,"  said  the  Duke, 
almo^  Sfnilicg  ;  '*  for  that  very  man,  deputy  of  Artois,  rose 
to  support  Mirabeau,  but  his  shrill  voice,  or  the  subject,  not 
beings  to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  he  was  put  down  ere  a 
wond  of  his  speech  could  be  gathered." 

"  3at  ^iily  n;y  uncle,  you  think  the  deputies  firm  ? "  in- 
quired Charles,  anxiously. 

"  Yes  !  and  they  would  be  firmer  did  they  understand,  as 
we  do,  through  the  reports  of  the  jwlice,  how  Paris  is 
devoted  to  them." 

'*  Whftt  fear  you,  then,  my  Lord  ?  *'  continued  Clement. 

'*  Not  their  ftrmness,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  noblesse, 
nephew.  I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  the  Cabinet,  but  I  liave 
every  reason  to  believe  it  is  contemplated  to  overawe  the 
Tiers'Elais  by  force,  and  restrict  them  to  merely  voting 
nuner.V 

«r 

^  And  does  Louis  XVI. allow  such  plots  around  the  throne?" 

"  Nei^bew,"  said  the  Duke,  sinking  his  voice,  and  looking 
round  as  If  he  thought  the  walls  might  listen,  "  Louis  XVI., 
his  most  sacred  ^Xajesty,  for  whose  authority  I  am  prepared 
to  die,  and  whose  just  prerogatives — i\\e  nation  duly 
thought  for — ^I  win  sustain  while  I  have  breath,  is 
goY^riued  by  less  good-natured  hearts  than  himself;  the 
Queen — ^this  is  rank  treason,  but  truth  loves  not  the  least 
restrawt— fihe  understamls  no  royal  authority  which  is  not 
absolute;  and  Monsieur  and  the  Count  D' Artois,  with 
Conde,  are  exactly  of  her  opinion.  The  noblesse,  with  few 
exceptionl^  stand  by  tliis  great  party,  for  their  privileges 
and  power  are  at  stake  ;  they  are  ready  to  draw  the  sword, 
if  necessary,  andaheath  it  in  the  bosom  of  France." 

*'  Father,"  said  Adela,  little  aristocrat  as  she  was,  <'  you 
treat  your  cUms  roughly." 

"ily  class,  child,"  replied  the  Duke,  gravely,  *^is  no 
longer  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  an  enemy  within  the  state, 
and  win  sotau  cease  to  exist.  Three  months  of  this  boy's 
society  haa.  taught  me  strange  things.^' 

"Cease  to  exist;'*  cried  Adcki,  with  astonishment — ^"  shall 
I  XH>  longer,  then,  be  a  Countess  ?" 

"  No,  girJ!^"  said  the  Duke,  fondly  smoothing  her  hair, 
while  Mirandai  looked  on  calmly  and  coldly ;  *'  and  I  shall  be 
plain  Mgnsienr  de  Bavilliere,  even  if  they  leave  me  the  de. 
I  know  th$  temper  of  tins  Third  Estate." 


"And  yon  say,  my  Lord  Duke,"  inquired  Charles 
Clement,  all  his  republican  fire  roused,  and  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  .the  few  bst  senienoes,  "that  yon  suspect  the 
noblesse  of  meditating  a  coup  cTctatf  and  of  intending  to  rse 
the  sword  ?" 

"  I  fear  they  will  be  so  ill-advised,  though  some  talk  of 
basely  deserting  their  king  and  country,  and  flying  to 
foreign  ports,"  replied  the  old  Duke,  with  indignation. 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  by  the  sword  will  they  be  answered  ; 
and  this  great  moral  movement  for  regeneration,  reform, 
and  human  happiness,  for  the  application  of  justice  and 
equity  to  government,  will  become  a  revolution.  Misfor- 
tune on  the  head  of  those  who  first  shed  blood  I " 

"  It  is  because  I  believe  what  yon  say  to  be  true,  that  I 
would  speak  to  you  of  ourselves.  I  am  old,  boy,  and  a  few 
months  will  probably  see  my  end  ;  but  these  girls — " 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  Miranda,  rising  in  some  confU- 
sion,  her  face  suffused  with  a  burning  blush,  while  a  look  of 
apprehension  and  alarm  might  be  clearly  distinguished, 
"  allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  I  think  my  head  is  scarcely 
well,  my  spasm — that  is,  'tis  late,  and  I  and  Adela  will — '* 

"  Nay,  Countess,"  replied  the  Duke,  rising  gallantly,  and 
handing  her  to  the  door,  near  which  a  servant  stood  with  a 
candle,  "you  are,  I  see,  unwell ;  go  rest  you,  my  dear  ward. 
Adela  shall  join  you  presently;  I  would  say  a  few  words 
to  her." 

Adela  and  Charles  remained  sitting  at  the  table,  their , 
eyes  cast  down,  neither  daring  to  venture  to  look  at  the 
otlier.  Both  felt  that  a  most  interestincr  event  was  about  to 
occur ;  but  no  confession,  no  explanation,  having  passed 
between  them,  each  feared  to  gaze  upon  the  other,  lest  his 
or  her  hope  might  be  too  clearly  read.  There  is  a  luxurious 
joy  in  hope,  so  full,  so  rich,  so  swelling,  that  it  comes  in 
strong  current  to  the  heart,  sweeping  out  fear  and  doubt,  or 
leaving  them  in  such  obscure  comers,  that  their  presence 
is  with  difficulty  detected.  The  young  Countess  and  the 
republican  commoner  loved  ;  each  lived  in  a  world  of  fancy 
of  their  own,  awaiting  the  kind  hand  which  was  to  open  the 
gates  of  felicity. 

"  Children,"  said  the  Duke,  advancing,  and  taking  their 
two  hands  in  his,  holding  both  of  which  he  seated  himself, 
"  I  am  not  sorry  Miranda  is  gone,  for  I  would  say  what 
she  might  have  blushed  to  hear.  I  am,  with  one  exception, 
save  ye  and  her,  alone  in  the  world.  You  two  girls  pro- 
vided for,  and  I  can  die  happy." 

"  Say  rather,  live,  dear  father,"  replied  Adela,  tenderly. 

"Nay,  though  a  Frenchman,  I  make  to  myself  no 
illusions.  Children,  this  crisis  will  kill  me  ;  not  yet,  per- 
haps. I  may  have  a  year  or  so  to  live  ;  but  I  wish  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  My  first  thought  is  for  your  mar- 
riage, dear  girl." 

How  beat  that  little  heart — bow  perseveringly  down 
were  kept  those  gentle  eyes — and  he,  how  pale  and  anxious 
did  he  look,  he  who  loved  so  well. 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  the  old  man  continued,  "  to  have 
seen  you  two  united  ;  but  tlmt  is  im])0S8ib]e." 

"Father  !**  said  Adela,  with  an  involuntary  cry  of 
anguish. 

"  Impossible !  oh,  sir,  unsay  that  word,"  cried  Charles,  in 
a  despairing  accent,  and  their  love  thus  unwillingly  told, 
they  ti*emblingly  lowered  their  eyes. 

"  And  is  it  so  ? ''  exclaimed  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment,  half  sorrow,  half  anger — ^  is  it  so  ?  Have 
I  been  so  blind,  so  foolish,  so  cruel,  I  may  say,  so  unjust? 
My  poor  children,  if  indeed  I  understand  you  rightly,  curse 
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the  old  man  who  brought  you  together,  who  gave  you 
opportunity,  who  hired  you  to  your  destruction  !  for  your 
union  is,  as  I  have  Baid,  impossible.  Charles,  t«U  me,  I 
pray  you,  son  of  my  injured  sister,  yon  do  not  love  my 
child  r 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  "  presump- 
tuous as  is  my  declaration,  I  dare  not  hesitate  to  speak  the 
truth.     I  love  your  daughter  more  tlian  my  life." 

"  And  you,  girl  ? "  said  the  Duke,  almost  wildly. 

"  Blame  me  not,  dear  father;  ho  saved  my  life  I"  and  the 
young  Countess  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  Kise,  rise,  girl  ;  I  have  no  anger  for  you,"  exclaimed 
the  nobleman,  clenching  his  thin  and  withered  hands  ;  "  but 
against  myself  for  not  foreseeing  this  falling  out ;  and  I, 
too,  who  would  so  gladly  have  blessed  you  I  " 

"  Then  do  so,  sir,"  cried  Charles,  seizing  the  unresist- 
ing hand  of  his  young  cousin. 

"  Ask  me  no  such  thing,"  said  the  Duke,  gravely ;  "  the 
word  of  a  Ravilliere  is  sacred,  and  I  have  said  it  is  impos- 
sible. Adcla,  have  you  quite  forgotten  your  cousin.  Count 
Leopold  ?" 

"  No,  dear  father  ;  but  what  of  him  ?"  inquired  the  girl, 
her  charming  face  all  tears. 

"  When  you  were  a  baby-thing,  a  little  laughing  blue- 
eyed  child,  all  ringlets  and  laughter,  I  did,  for  my  sins, 
give  you,  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  as  wife  to  your 
cousin.  Count  Leopold  ;  his  father,  my  only  brother,  the 
better  to  assure  the  consummation  of  my  promise,  took 
written  pledge  of  my  undertaking,  of  which  copy  is  in 
yonder  desk.  Three  months  back,  your  cousin,  who  is 
poor,  and,  I  believe,  in  difficulties,  claimed  your  hand.  I 
loved  him  not,  and  offered  half  my  estates,  all  I  could 
alienate  ;  he  refuses,  and  will  hold  me  to  ray  bond.  I  told 
you  'twas  impossible." 

The  lovers  remained  as  if  struck  to  stone,  for  reality  was 
worse  than  any  barrier  their  imaginations  could  have  sug- 
gested.    They  were  without  hope. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  tenderly,  "  rejoin  the 
Countess  3Iiranda,  whom,  I  hope,  will  one  day  win  your 
cousin's  heart;  for  you  are  another's.  I  have  set  my  hope 
on  this  union." 

"  Never,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  firmly ;  "  your 
daughter  denied  me — I  know  no  other  love.  I  devote 
myself  the  more  unto  the  people," 

Adela  heard,  and  an  ineffable  sensation  of  delight  warmed 
her  bosom,  as  she  moved  away  to  weep  her  gi'ief  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  lovely  Italian. 

Meanwhile,  the  Countess  Miranda  had  sought  her 
chambnr.  She  had  guessed  that  the  Duke  was  about  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Adela  ;  Irat,  ignorant  of  the  pledge  which 
gave  the  young  girl  to  the  Count  Leopold,  she  expected  to 
hear  the  old  man,  whose  attachment  for  the  young:  Iftwver 
was  seen  by  every  one,  give  her  hand  to  his  nephew.  She 
felt  tliat  it  was  but  right  the  lovers  should  have  no  one 
present  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary;  and,  besides, 
she  was,  as  she  had  said,  unwell. 

Yes!  for  else,  why  so  pale  ?  why  are  her  bauds,  so  soft 
nnd  rosy,  thus  cla*^ped,  and  why  are  her  cheeks  all  white, 
while  tears  force  themselves  through  her  eye-lids?  Her 
look  is  wild  ;  and  she  paces  the  bed-chamber,  her  maid  long 
since  dismissed,  with  agitated  step.  Suddenly  she  stops, 
this  time  before  a  mirror. 

"  3Liranda,  Countess  of  Castelmonte,  heiress  of  the  wide 
lands  of  Sartiges  and  Pontois,  is  it  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
Lard  and  bitter  smile—"  you  who  let  thy  spirit  be  thus 


cluifed  by  a  silly  boy,  whom,  a  few  years  back,  yoa  would 
have  scorned  to  speak  to?  And  is  it  thou,  Duke  of  RoviUiere, 
who  art  about  to  give  thy  only  child  to  one  of  the  petite 
nobkssc  of  the  robe,  a  revolutionist,  one  who  is  a  declared 
enemy  of  thy  order?  Hush!  hush!"  she  added,  more 
gently,  "  can  I  thus  bliud  myself  ?  It  is  in  vain.  I  seek 
to  sc^m  this  man,  with  his  impetuous  thoughts,  his  love  of 
liberty,  of  gi'eatness  ;  his  noble  ambition,  and  his  true  and 
gallant  soul.  No  !  no  !  I  appreciate  him  but  too  weU, 
and  he — loves  Adela,  my  deai'^  my  sweet,Hny  gentle  cousin, 
the  mating  cf  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  But  down,  down  my 
heart,"  she  continued  in  a  calmer  voice.  *'  1  must  tame 
this  unwomanly  folly.  It  was  that  day,  in  tlie  forest,  when 
first  we  met  him,  when  he  as  yet  knew  not  which  to 
love,  tjiat  came  this  idle  thought.  'Twaa  morn  when  we 
came  upon  him  fishing;  he  had  neai*  him  a  book,  the  Conirat 
Social  of  Voltaire;  he  recognised  Adela,  and  we  joinetl 
him.  We  conversed,  wandering  through  the  mazes  of  the 
wood.  His  language,  so  different  from  that  of  courtiers, 
and  those  we  were  used  to  hear,  then  interested  us. 
Adela  saw  his  beauty,  I  his  genius ;  but  both  admired. 
All  day  we  wandered,  listening  to  his  eloquent  words,  liis 
new  ideas,  his  fresh  and  verdant  pictures  of  nature,  his 
criticisms  on  poetry,  on  politics — his  native  and  unsought 
flattery  of  ourselves,  until  night  drew  on,  and  we  were  forced 
to  return  to  the  Castle,  chai'med,  seduced,  conquered, 
subdued.  Adela  was  beside  me.  Led  away  by  some  idl« 
words  of  his,  in  admiration  of  my  person,  and  of  my  ideas, 
which  were  his  own,  I  was  about  to  throw  myself  on  her 
bosom,  and  confess  my  sudden  and  guileless  passion,  when 
the  artless  child,  all  blushes  and  concision,  told  me  that 
she  had  lost  her  heart.  My  brain  seemed  to  stop  its  action 
— my  heart  ceased  beating.  3Iy  head  whirled,  and  I  was 
struck  dumb.  Good  Heaven !  I  thank  thee,  for  next  day 
'twas  clear  which  liad  won  his  affection.  And  now  the 
Duke  is  uniting  their  hands — " 

"Miranda!  3Iiranda!"  crie^a  voice  without,  "open, 
love,  to  your  friend." 

**  Here  she  comes,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  deep  sigh| 
"  to  tell  her  joy,  her  happiness.  But  be  silent,  my  weak 
heart.     I  come." 

Next  moment  Adehi  entered,  having  dismissed  her  maid 
at  the  door. 

"  All  t«ars  and  trembling!"  cried  Miranda,  with  a  smile, 
and  drawing  her  friend  to  a  seat;  "come!  come!  what  ails 
this  little  lovclorne  thing?" 

"  He  is  lost  to  me  for  ever,"  replied  Adela,  weeping, 

"What  say  you?"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  look  of 
terror;  for  she  dreaded,  above  all,  a  futile  gleam  of  hope  for 
herself. 

"  My  father,  who  never  was  kinder,  has  shown  us  that  our 
union,  we  so  fondly  hoped  he  approved  of,  is  impossible." 

"  Impossible!"  was  all  Miranda  could  reply,  so  tumultu- 
ous were  the  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  her. 

Adela,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  explained  the  impediment 
which  existed. 

"  You  pledged  to  another?  but  this  is  most  unjust,  most 
cruel!"  said  Miranda,  generously;  "this  comes  of  rash 
vows,  registered  when  those  they  concerned  were  uncon- 
scious children.     It  can  never  be." 

"  So  earnest  is  my  father,"  replied  Adela,  "  that  he 
spoke  of  Charles  paying  his  court  to  you." 

Miranda  shuddered;  but  by  one  of  those  violent  efforts  of 
dissimulation,  of  which  we  are  capable  on  emergency,  site 

I  let  Dct  the  slightest  trace  of  her  ogitatiou  be  seta  upon  her 
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face,  and  qpoke  with  a  calmness  which  was  astoandtng, 
when  tlie  state  of  her  mind  is  considered. 

**  And  Master  Clwrles  i^irned  up  hb  scornfiil  lipv'*  she 
said,  with  a  smile— « the  little  insolent.  Pride,  child,  will 
have  a  iall ;  His  time,  when  the  Clements  disdain  the 
Castebnontes." 

"But  Charles  is  almost  a  Ravilliere,"  said  Atlela, 
pouting. 

'^  I  know  it,''  continued  the  Italian,  laughing  with  all 
her  ftiU  rich  tones,  *'  and  will  be  qaite  one  yet.  Believe  nse, 
Dame  Fortune  will  not  be  so  unjust  to  true  love  as  to  give 
yoato  the  dnigoon  of  a  cousin,  in  preference  to  the  civilian. 
This  Is  a  time  when  wonders  are  to  be  expected,  and  since 
the  soldier  knows  jou  not,  aud  still  will  have  you  willy-nillv, 
we  must  wage  war  upon  him." 

"Cradle  me  not  with  hope,  dear  friend,"  exclaimed 
Adek,  who,  however,  could  not,  despite  herself,  resist  the 
lively  tones  of  the  Countess. 

"Have  a  good  heart,  sweet  cousin,"  cried  Miranda, 
taking  her  hands,  "  we  are  two  women,  with  one  man  to 
stand  by  us,  if  not  two.  Strange  changes  have  come  upon 
things,  if  we  cannot  conquer  one.  I  have  a  head,  Adela, 
which  will  not  tire  to  do  yon  service,  even  to  the  wedding 
of  this  bearded  cousin  myself,  for  which  purpose  I  shall  to- 
moiTow  remove  to  my  hotel  by  the  Louvre,  and  commence 
the  campaign." 

"Dear  Miranda!**  said  Adela,  more  gravely  than  was 
her  wont,  "  nothing  of  all  this  would  be  needfiil,  had  not 
my  father  passed  his  word.  I  love  Charles — ay,  you  know, 
dear  friend,  that  I  do,  most  dearly ;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
those  chihlren  who  will  reward  eighteen  years  of  kindness 
by  thwarting  his  will  now.  I  will  wed  this  man,  whom  I 
have  never  seen,  if  my  father  bids  me — ^for  he  has  promised 
by  word  of  month  and  in  writing,  and  the  promise  holds 
good  for  me,  his  child — and  then  I  will  die,  and  fade  away 
from  the  earth,  leaving  bcl^d  me  the  hope  that  you  and 
he  I  love  so  well  may  together  bless  my  memory." 

"  Child  I**  exclaimed  Miranda,  almost  choked  by  her 
sensations,  "  that  can  never  be.  Charles  loves  you,  and 
love  in  such  men  as  him  is  no  idle  thing.  Besides,  there 
i»  no  need  to  be  so  down-heflrte<l.  Yon  are  not  married 
yet.  Things  may  not  be  so  serious  as  they  look,  and  then 
yonr  fath^-  will  delay  this  union.  Come  now,  go  to  rest  ; 
you  need  it." 

"First  let  me  breathe  the  firesh  air,**  said  Adeln, 
approaching  the  window  which  overlooked  the  conrt. 

The  Countess  followed  hor  friend,  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  one  who,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  his  hat  drawn 
o^Tpr  his  eyes,  passed  beneath  the  parte  cocherf,  and  deported 
along  the  Bue  St.  Dominique. 

It  WHS  Charles  Clement,  who,  after  a  brief  conversation 
with  the  Duke,  departed  to  give  vent,  alone,  to  his  grief. 

Adela  moved  fi*om  the  window  inraiediately,  for  he  was 
l^oiie. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
GRACCnua    ANTIBOUL. 

When  Charles  Clement  left  the  Duke's  house,  and  hur- 
ried in  the  direction  of  his  own  home,  he  was  at  first  over- 
whehned  with  grief  and  despair.  The  shock  he  liad 
received  was  a  nolent  one,  coming  as  it  did  after  those 
hapjjy  hours  spent  in  her  company,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gentle  and  frank  affection,  he  had  forgotten  all 
^nbfei    Soon  after,  however,  he  gnined  the  street,  the 


morning  air — ^for  it  was  past  one— playing  upon  his  heated 
brow,  and  his  powerfiil  intellect  coming  to  his  aid,  he  became 
more  calm.  Beflection  showed  him  that  nothing  was  yet 
lost.  The  Count  had  not  appeared ;  that  of  itself  wa") 
something.  Then  the  times  were  troublous,  and  the  noble- 
man might  be  averse  to  taking  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
a  wife,  when,  perhaps,  the  next  day  he  would  have  to  fly. 
If,  however,  he  failed,  still  Charles  Clement  vowed  unto 
himself  not  to  lose  heart.  There  was  his  country  to  lo^e 
and  strive  for. 

But  love  is  egotistical.  Despite  his  utmost  philosophy, 
the  young  republican  felt  that  this  was  an  event — the  total 
loss  of  Adela — which  would  leave  for  France  but  the 
strenuous  determination  to  do  his  duty,  with  but  little  of 
the  power.  At  all  events,  he  thought  so,  for  he  knew  not 
that  time  heals  up  the  very  wounds  we  fiEiin  would  seek  to 
keep  open.  Luxuriate  we  in  our  grief  as  we  may,  it  passes  ; 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  autumn  fades  before  that  of  tlic 
spring,  like  one  picture  after  another  in  a  diorama — the 
deeper  the  more  transient.  All  things  have  exceptions, 
but  such  is  the  rule  of  humanity. 

Even  death,  which  wrings  from  us  those  joys  that  curl 
round  our  heart — our  little  ones,  angels  flitting  npon  earth 
— strikes  but  for  a  time.  We  forget  not  the  sacred  dead, 
but  we  weep  not,  we  wail  not,  for  grief  has  commenced  the 
work  of  time,  and  our  feelings  become  hardened.  Tho 
waters,  not  of  oblivion,  but  of  hope  and  resignation,  sweep 
over  the  heaving  sea  of  our  souls,  and  we  pursue  our  way, 
no  longer  rejoicing,  no  longer  light  and  merry,  but  chas- 
tened and  calm. 

Presently,  the  recollection  of  the  emeute  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  recurring  to  his  memory,  Charles  Clement, 
bethought  himself  of  his  servant ;  and  somewhat  anxious  to 
know  what  chance  had  placed  Torticolis  in  that  position, 
hurried  still  more  rapidly  home.  Suddenly  raising  his 
eyes,  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Neuf. 

It  was  a  dark  night ;  not  a  soul  appeared  in  the  streets. 
Charles  pushed  on,  and  had  gained  the  statue  of  Jlcnry  the. 
Fourth,  not  yet  pulled  down,  when  his  attention  was  roused 
by  the  voice  of  a  man  singing.  The  tones  were  rich  and  full, 
and  the  subject  such  as  to  at  once  call  forth  all  the  listening 
faculties  of  our  hero  : — 

"  Vive  le  Tiers-Etat  de  k  France ! 
II  aura  la  preponderance 
Snr  le  prince,  sur  le  prelat ; 
Ahi !  povera  nobilta." 

At  this  stage  of  the  singer*s  patriotic  verse,  he  had  nenred 
Charles  Clement. 

"Monsieur  le  Songster,"  said  the  young  republican, 
politely,  "  might  I  trouble  you  for  the  hour  ?" 

"Half-past  one,  time  for  bed,*'  replied  the  musical: 
youth — ^for  he  too  was  young.  And  then,  without  further 
remark,  he  continued  ;  •* 

"  Je  vois  fj'agiter  la  banniere 
J'cntenda  partont  sa  cris  de  guerre, 
Vive  I'ordre  du  Ticra-Etat ; 
Ahi !  povera  nobilta." 

"  Your  song  is  somewliat  rough,"  remarked  Charles,  >»ho 
was  striving  hard  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  other's  face — the 
voice  not  api)earing  strange. 

"  Like  the  subject,"  said  the  young  man,  laconically — 

"  Le  plebeian,  puits  de  science, 
En  lumiere,  en  experience 
Sttrpasse  et  prStres  et  magistratsi 
Ahi  I  povera  nobilta" 
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"  We  will  Mi^poee  I  were  a  noble,"  remarked  Cimrles 
Clement,  endeait>uring  to  lead  the  other  into  eonversAtion. 

"  Bat  you  are  not,"  replied  the  other ;  and  then  he  con- 
ttnoed — 

"  Je  vois  paries  dans  nos  tribunes, 
Six  cents  oi^teura  des  bommmics, 
C^omihe  Fox  on  Qnieqiie  aa  sdnirt; 
Ahi!  povera  nobilta." 

*<I  knew  you  by  that  trait,'*  said  Cliarlcs,  warmly. 
"Jacques  Antiboul,  your  hand/' 

••  Charles  Clement,  my  boy,"  cried  the  other,  seizhig 
hold  of  the  young  man's  two  shoulders,  "  why,  are  you  too 
in  Paris  f  * 

•*  Yes  ;  and  by  what  chance  do  T  meet  you  ?  In  what 
capacity  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  Waiting  on  providence,"  said  the  songster.  •*  I  expect 
great  things  will  be  done,  and  perliaps  may  do  ray  mite.** 

**  Jacques,"  exclaimed  Charles,  '*  this  is  a  pleasure,  in- 
deed. You,  my  college  chum,  my  aider  and  abetter  in  all 
plans  of  revolution  and  democracy ;  if  I  have  lost  a  wife,  I 
have  found  a  friend." 

"  IjOst  a  what  ?"  said  Antiboul,  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  rich  tragic  comedy. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Charles,  gravely,  "  this  is  no 
matter  for  joking.  We  will  speak  of  it  presently ;  perhaps 
you  win  sen'e  me  in  the  matter.  But  the  hour  is  late, 
where  live  you  ? " 

*•  Rue  St.  Denis." 

**  At  no  great  distance  ii'om  me.  Are  you  disposed  to 
give  me  an  hour  ?  " 

"  Two,  or  at  a  pinch,  six,"  replied  Jacques,  with  a  laugh, 
**  so  you  exact  payment  at  once.  I  accept  the  more  wil- 
lingly that  I  live  in  a  garret,  have  no  attendance,  and  am 
for  the  nonce,  as  free  of  superabundant  cash  as  Joseph  when 
he  went  to  Egypt." 

"  Jacques — ** 

*' Excuse  me,"  interposed  Antiboul,  ^*but  I  have  just  left 
a  re-union  of  patriots,  who  meet  in  the  Antre  Bonche-feu, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  drop  all  names  which  reminds  Us  of 
our  *  ancient  antique  notions.'  I,  myself,  have  an  objection 
to  Jacques,  it  reminds  me  of  Haute-pas  and  la  Boucherie, 
both  named  after  my  saint.    It  rises  in  my  gorge." 

'**  Still  the  same,"  said  Charles,  shaking  his  head,  "  still 
the  same.  Will  you  never  learn,  my  friend,  that  religion 
and  liberty  are  inseparable." 

"  They  have  been  divorced  a  long  time,  then,*'  rejoined 
Antiboul,  who  was  incorrigible  on  this  point. 

'*  Because  superstition  and  trading  in  religion  have  in- 
troduced abuses — ^because,  flying  the  mystorics  and  mum- 
meries, the  follies  and  eri'ors  of  Popery,  you  surrender  your 
reason  to  a  grinning  philosopher,  instead  of  seeking  a  purer, 
simpler,  and  more  truthful  faith." 

"You  persevere  in  your  protestantism,"  laughed  Antiboul, 
"and  in  your  enmity  to  Voltaire,  Mho  was  a  great  man." 

*'  Not  so  great  but  that  he  assumed  the  quack ish  cloak 
of  ir religion  to  be  remarked,  as  men  of  small  stature  wear 
high-heeled  boots — Ixit  let  us  not  dispute.     Your  name  is 

now—" 

"  Gracchus  Antiboul,"  replied  the  other,  with  intense  gra- 
vity. 

"  And  who  gave  it  you  ? "  inqulretl  Cniarlcs,  Innghing. 

"  A  certain  dirty  high-priest  of  liberty,  a  Monsieur  Marat, 
who  does  not  want  for  ideas,"  continued  Gracchus. 

"  Well,  brother  Gracchus,  will  you  to  my  lodging  ?  I 
have  a  man  sitting  up,  who  will  doubtlef-s  have  a  warm  fire, 


an  exoeHent  stopper,  a  tapply  of  wine,  aer^mX  dioiiM  ^ ipM» 
and  some  La&yette  tobacco — ^true  republioan  l«aif/'  ' 

**  And,  pray,  whenee  Ashed  you  all  this  ?"  «xolaTned  the 
ex-medical  student — 4br  such  wm  Anrttbenl^^-^ttmif  hi  Ina 
walk. 

"My  dear  Jae — Gracohua,  I  meon-^I  have  InhiMfiled  a 
fortune.'* 

**  Is  there  another  to  be  picked  up?  If  so,  liciiAit  my -way. 
But  spoke  yoti  not  of  a  wife  f  You  har^  not'  sold  yoaraelf 
for  vile  lucre  ? "  ejaeulat^  Hhe  other,  with  hidicrocni  fii^ddr. 

"  ifon  flmt","  said  Charic«,  grarefy,  "Hii  io  reltite  to 
you  my  sorrows— ^to  foar  Open  my  heart  to- my  early  IHend 
— that  I  invite  you  now.  I  am  still  under  the  shotik  of  an 
annonnoement  whf^  I '  can  scarce  belin'o  tHie.  I  seek  to 
hold  up,  to  ho])e,  to  be  courageous,  bat  wheii  tho  exeiteteent 
is  over,  I  shall,  I  f^r,  go  mad." 

"  Old  story,  I  suppose,"  exchiinied  Antiboul,  carelessly — 
"the  fkir  prefers  another." 

"  No  ! "  replied  Charles,  boldly,  this  very  word  giving 
him  a  secret  joy.  "  I  have  every  r^son  to  thhik  ihyM>lf  by 
no  means  drtagreeablc  to  her  I  love." 

"  Still  older  story  then  ;  ogre  of  a  papa — ^tyranny,  fbrotd 
union  with  another — and  ron  aresufibring  from  this  antique 
felling?" 

"  Again  are  you  wrong,"  replied  Charles,  with  a  alight 
feeling  of  pride. 

"  Baste  /**  cried  Gracchus,  ■*  I  cease  my  gueeaes,  for  to 
suppose  Charies  Clement  m  Im'e  with  another  man*s  wife-—" 

**  I  thank  you,  Antiboul,"  said  Charles,  atiakihg  him  by 
the  hand,  "  you  do  me  jnstiee.  I  am  neither  a  tlii^f  nor  a 
knave.  But  I  will  explara  aU.  In  tlie  meantime,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  reconciled  with  my  rioble  relatrrea." 

"  Sorry  for  it — ^no  good — ariito^-dfiS  !  " 
Gracchus,  yon  are  wrong ;  the  Duke—*" 
Aristocroe  !  "  said  Antiboul,  using  the  worda  already 
in  circulation,  as  derisive  epitliets  of  noMlit^--^ 

"  Is  an  exceDent  old  man,  while  the  Countess  Adeia-^" 

•*  Arintocruche  !  ** 

"  And  the  Lady  Miranda  ! " 

"  ArittoerMte  !  ** 

"  My  dear  Gracchus,"  said  Charles,  somewhat  im^tiently, 
"  do  yon  want  me  to  quarrel  with  you  ?*" 

"  I  never  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  butter,"  replied 
Gracchus. 

"WhfttefoTotimean?" 

"  Have  you  not  a.4ked  me  to  supper  ?  besiden,  I  lmv# 
gained  my  object.     Which  of  the  two  is  the  fair  one?" 

«  The  lady  Adela,"  said  Chartes,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Serious  f  inquired  Gracchus,  tapping  his  friend 'g  M^. 

"Antiboul,"  exclaimed  Clement,  gravely,'  "I  never 
before  asked  you  to  view  a  question  gravely;  it  is  not 
your  nature.  But  arc  you  for  once  disposed  to  listen  to  my 
case  seriously,  and  give  nie  your  advice  and  assistaneef" 

"  My  advice  is  at  any  man's  service,  my  assistance  I 
rarely  offer.  Yon  shall  hnv^  aU  I  am  capable  of  giving, 
but  it  must  be  after  ray  own  fashion.  By  the  way,  is  the 
Countess  Miranda  engaged?" 

"  Why?"  said  Charles,  startled. 

"  Because,  perhaps,  the  lovely  aristocrat  might  suit  my 
taste,  and  I  am  sufficiently  a  republican  to  saeriBoe  on  the 
altar  of  my  country  to  the  public  weal." 

"The  Countess  Miranda  is  not  engaged,"  replied 
Charles,  dryly;  "but  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  she  wiH  be 
difficult  to  please— that  Is,  I  know  not—" 

"  Charles,"  said  Gracchus,  as  dryly,  « hr^  yon  Stt  tore 
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inti^  ^oiih;  0t6t»j(i^  xe^y  to  iUl  in  loye  witb  Hiranda,  i£ 
Adela betOffu^from ypttf  .. 

^  KtirT  ^mlflimed  the  yon^gr  nwuiy  nannly. ;  "X  «^ore 
Ad^:fMidiif||roQe4miri&  lies  iai7.fr  lend 'a  affefticiDs,  sUaU 
be  most  happy." 

-  ? Jifvy9f4,  (heii,'^  replied  Ghws«ltt»s  "'*nd.*'>-0J''l'^<>v  jo^ 
vill  introduce  ine.  After  snpper  you  shall  put  me'  iuppg- 
969100 [I9f'^llrjtbe€irirain9tanc(^ft^~-tliat  is^. all  jTOU. know]  tJie 
ftui  Imll  find  o«t  for  ox^self  at  aa  early  oppoiriunily. 
..*.<  A^reedt:  4iid;  J^cjre  iaimy  door,*'  md  Charles.;  **my 
KfTan(}l¥is  kefft  j9p— J(  see  a  light  bamipg.  The  re$i(iwa- 
&R(«t(pCthe  P«Jaia  Rpyol  are  open  all  sight  Daw,'8o  supper. 

QfMi  fee  loB^plEovifipd-" 

^^  Xhilnks  M  liberty^",  ei^slAUoed  -Giacobus ;  'Vpatriots 
v«4eb.fMght.|ind  di^y,  and  patriots  <nn»t  live." 

The  door  here  opened,  Jean  Torticolia  having  ibcco  on 
the.tat^hf,-  ,Xbe  tiro  youojif  men  entered|  and  in  a  few 
words  Charles  having  given  his  instruQlious,  i\\(^  crick-n^ek 
knati^aed  ;witU  wondvoos  ahusrity  i(i  obey  tjiem.  .  The 
frieiid»/iheil,.^aQk  the  light  and  went  up  stairs. 

The  apartment  occupied  by  Charles  Clement  ^^  cpm- 
poaodroCii.diHiing-rooiB,  sitting-room,  a  double- bedded  -1)ed- 
r«^,i»Dd:««^n«f»  which  Torticolis  slept  ip.  The  whole 
was  neatly  furnished,  as  far  as  all  bachelors*  residonccSy  wlio 
have  notj)a]f-a-do«en  servants,  caj%  be.  . 

"  Pretty  well  for  a  republican,"  Baid  G^raochus,  with  a 
sKgbt:  (Kkwm  _Qe  wa9  tliMing  of.  fa^s  gai'ret,  his  fireless 
diiuMaey,  his  oold  nights  that  winter  past^  and  other  of 
tbosf^.^ffirril^s  whieh  poverty  engenders^  and  wliich  arc 
4o«b{y ifi^lt- 1^  those  who  have  known  better  things, 

**Pfett|r  well,"  replied  Charles,  who  had  been  watching 
his  eo«nteniinee ;  "  and*  such  i^s  it  is>  I  ofkv  you  half.  In 
that  room  yon  will  find  a  bed ;  there  is  a  second  arra-oliair, 
while  Torty,  whn  is  a  republican  enrage^  wiU  do  doable  duty." 
•  .^'Charleo,"  sasd  Gracchus,  gravely,  **  I  cannot  accept. 
I  am  poor,  but  X  am  proud*"^ 

'^Audiaf^e  wiUi  your  pride  !  are  w:e  not  brother  stu- 
dents, friends,  republicans  ?  and  roust  we  not  aid  and  assist 
one  another  ?  Besides,  I  shall  ])ence&rth  be  much  at 
home,  and  your  company  will  be  necessary  to  keep  me  from 

^  If  Charles — '*  began  Gkacchus,  8eriou4y  s  bnt  he  could 
&9t  he}p  it^r-hd  sank  inta  a  chair»  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !"  cried  Charles — 

*'  Clement,"  exclaimed  Antibonl,  after  a  short  panne,  ^'  I 
aoe«|>t,  paii  never  shall  I  Cbrget,  or  yon  have  ctiMse  to  iiopent, 
Touf 'generearty.  Away  with  scruideft;  poverty  is  no  cvjune. 
If  I  have  bnen  b^onght  ap  to  a  profession— ^if  I. have  no 
meana'l^  perfect  ipy  studies-^-to  find  patients^t  is  not  my 
ianU,  bfit'  thai  of  society,  which  looks  not  to  my  t^lonts, 
toy  fitness,  hni  to  my  father*s  name,  or  w)ia  has  already 
eoiploj^  Jne«  I  am  the  victim  of  aristocracy,  Charles ; 
evenr  pUee  is  ^idoen  up  by  the  vermm,  because  they  have 
friends,  naffiesy  and  are  of  the  grand  union  of  knaves  who 
jtkf^lKjpoBL  the  orednlity  of  mankind,  i^rsuading.  i^em  that 
thfnr  havft.aneesters  older  than.  Adam  ;  that  their  blood  in 
purer — ^pure  blood  brings  fimny  fruits  then— rtijan  tjmt  ol 
low-bred  merchants,  grea^  tarad^rs^  imp^inent  shopkeepers, 
iipiefl^,  artwansf  .whom  they  do  too  n^unh  honour  to.  when 
they  kisi(  thehririFets  eat.  their  bacon,  run,  in  their  debt, 
and  break  their  baeka  by  hibonr.*' 

.  ^;Qracchi»  addressu^  the  Antra  fiouche-fen !?  e^colaimed 

Chiorksiilaughi'i^-  * 

<'Ah,  laugh,  thoa  mpostei;- vampire,  representative;,  of 

sode^,"  said  Aiitibcml,  rising,  <«look  at  theoe  ahoo9>  sole- 


less,  and  guiltless  of  hackles,  which  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  silver ;  these  darned  and  used  stockings  ;  this  once ; 
br^wn,  now  russet  pair  of  euhUeSt  which  promise  8hor%  to 
make  me  a  sans-cid^tte  ;  this  dirty  linen,  aged  coat,  and 
older  ve8te ;  this  chapeau  of  three  seasons  since,  and  this 
antique  cloak  which  once  wanned  the  shoulders  of  some 
Spanish  vagalxmd.  Look  at  all  this  and  weep,  Brutus,  for 
in  me  you  sec  France  !" 

And  .Gracchus  Antiboul  dauced  a  pirouette  to  make  more 
visible  the  penury  of  his  garb. 

,£re  he  had  done  speaking,  Charles  had  jSown  to  a  ward- 
robe, had  taken  out,  from  a  numerous  collection  of  new 
clothes,  bought  upon  the  strength  of  his  heritage,  a  com- 
plete swt,  and  laid  it  l>eforc  the  astounded  orator,  with  the 
most  charming  little  sword  too,  that  would  have,  delighted 
the  heart  of  a  Marquis. 

"  Now  Charles,  just  be  frank,"  said  Gracchus ;  "  arc 
these  for  me  ?" 

"Pecidedlv." 

'*Then  bolt  your  door  on  the  inside.  Since  I. am  to 
dwell  with  you,  there  is  no  occasion  for  your  man  perceiving 
my  tattered  garb.  Be  yon  quick,  or  the  knave  will  be 
back,  and  judge  mc  by  these  tapers,  which  he  could  not  do 
in  tlie  obscurity  of  yoiir  liall." 

Charles  laughingly  complied;  while  Gracchus, With  a 
rapidity  which  did  infinite  credit  to  his  education,  stripped 
oiT  his  rags,  and  began  assuming  the  elegant  costume  which 
his  friend  had  provident  for  him.  When  Clement  returned, 
he  w;a$  tying  the  knot  of  his  cravat,  after  combing  down 
his  exuberant  locks. 

"  Perfect,"  said  Charles  ;  " they  fit  30U  to  a  nicety," 

"  They  suit  me  at  all  events,"  replie<l  Gracchus  ;  and^ 
pickiiig  up  the  whole  of  his  former  garb,  shoes,  stockiugs, 
shirt,  cloak,  coat,  breeches,  he  unceremoniously  piled  them 
on  the  blazing  logs  of  the  fire,  and  began  thrusting  them 
towards  the  back  with  the  shovel. 

"I  must  not  spare  your  beech  trees,"  he  continued, 
hiding  them  with  fresh  pieces  of  wood. 

"  But  you  will  put  the  fire  out,"  said  Charles,  who  was 
choking  with  laughter. 

**  Kot  a  bit  of  it ;  it  will  damp  it  a  bit  at  first,  but  it  will 
burn  up  directly.  Hush,  here's  your  ojkieux,  for  servant 
is  not  republican." 

Vite  le  Tiers  Etot  de  la  France,' "  &c. 


«( I 


Charles,  stifiing  his  laughter,  opened,  and  Torticolis 
appeai'ed,  followed  by  two  waiters,  one  carrying  the  supper, 
the  second  the  dessert,  while  the  crick- neck  Ijore  the  wine. 
In  five  minutes  after,  the  attendants  had  vanished,  and  the 
two  friends  were  seated  before  their  meal,  with  Jean  rea<Iy 
to  serve  them. 

"  Do  you  sup  this  way  every  night?"  said  Gracchus,  moving 
son[iewh^t  uneasily,  for  he  was  slightly  stouter  than  Charles, 

."  Somewhat  better  of  late,"  repUetl  the  young  rej  ubjican, 
"  for  this  mouth  past,  T  have  slaid  even'  evening  up  the 
Duke's.  In  fact,  I  have  already  eaten  myself,  but  when  one 
me^ts  an  old  friend,  one  cannot  refuse  to  do  double  duty." 

"  Pest€  !  "  cried  Gracchus,  winking  behind  the  back  of 
Jean,  **  I  rather  fancy  I  have  an  appetite.  That  cold  fowl 
looks  tempting,  while  this  tongue  is  delicious  ;  as  for  these 
cutlets — but  wait  a  while,  I  will  do  justice  to  all.  Besides, 
I  have  a  long  story  to  hear." 

"  First  let  me  question  you.  If  the  grief  you  spoke  of" — 
a  wink  at  Jean  also  from  Charles — "  be  so  strong  upon  you, 
how  come  you  to  sing  so  merrily  when  I  met  you  ? " 
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"  My  grief  was  none  of  my  o^m  making,"  mid  Gracchus, 
between  two  mouthfuls ;  "  if  mv  aimt — ^tliose  barbaiians  of 
Englisli  say  my  uncle — has  periBhed,  it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 
I  gave  her  all  I  had — ^but  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?" 

**  Nothing,*'  replied  Clement,  who  was,  however,  sniffing 
an  odour  of  burnt  cloth  and  rags. 

"Jean,"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  just  as  that  worthy  was 
alwut  to  turn  towards  the  fire,  "  the  burgundy." 

"  Moasieur  has  it  in  his  hand,"  answered  Jean. 

"The  deuce  take  it'/' 

"  So  I  have,"  cried  Antiboul ;  and  then,  as  if  able  to 
restrain  himself  no  longer  ;  "  but  hearken,  Jean,  I  am  a  poor 
devil  of  an  old  friend,  whom  your  master  found  starving, 
^^g^t  almost  homeless,  and  whom  he  has  clothed,  fed,  and 
given  lodging  to ;  there  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 
Now,  if  you  think  any  the  worse  of  me,  you  are  welcome." 

"  You  are  not  an  aristocrat  ?  "  inquired  Jean,  his  little 
eye  twinkling. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  **  exclaimed  Gracchus,  stopping  Cle- 
ment's mouth,  who,  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  was 
about  to  speak. 

"  Then  I  can  love  you' next  to  my  master,"  replied  Jean, 
radiant. 

"  So  you  love  your  master  ?  "  said  Antiboul,  still  impos- 
ing silence  on  his  friend. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Torticolis,  with  a  fenour  which  was  not 
feigned. 

«  Why  ? " 

"  Because  first  he  fed,  and  clothed,  and  sheltered  me,  as 
he  did  von,  Monsieur." 

"  Jean,"  said  Clement,  severely,  for  he  feared  Antiboul 
might  be  offended. 

"  Go  on,  Jean  ;  mind  what  I  say,  we  are  all  republicans 
here,"  smiled  Gracchus. 

"  Secondly,  because  at  the  peril  of  his  liberty,  perhaps 
of  his  life,  he  saved  me  this  night  from  a  prison  and  an 
ignominious  death." 

"  AVhat !"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  jumping  up  and  seizing 
Torticolis  by  the  two  hands,  "  you  are  one  of  the  emeiUiers 
whom  Marat  spoke  of  at  the  meeting.  Jean,  I  am  your 
fl-iend  for  ever." 

"  Antiboul,"  said  Clement,  gravely,  "  you  do  not  mean 
to  encourage  this  man  in  pillage  and  rioting,  by  which  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  will  be  brought  into  disgrace  now 
and  for  ever.*' 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  people  have  no 
right  to  use  force  I"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  reseating  himself, 
while  Jean  remained  standing,  his  head  bowed,  and  showing 
signs  of  the  utmost  compunction. 

"  Certainly  not,"  continued  Clement,  "  and  if  needed,  I 
will  give  ray  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  but 
these  anarchical  attacks  on  individuals  ore  crimes,  and 
crimes  which  merit  condign  punishment.  But  take  you 
some  supper,  Jean,  and  eat ;  when  we  have  done,  you  can 
tell  us  how  this  came  about." 

"  Meanwhile,  stir  up  my  friperie — nom  d\m  diahle  /" 
he  thundered,  rising,  as  two  slight  reports  were  heard,  and 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  fiUeil  the  room. 

"  Why,  in  heaven's  name !"  cried  Clement,  "  wliat  is 
that  ?" 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !"  screamed  Gracchus,  rolling  in  his 
chair,  in  an  agony  of  laughter,  "  I  forgot  the  two  ball- 
cartridges  in  my  coat-pocket," 

**  And  may  I  ask  what  my  friend  Gracchus  wanted  with 
ball-cartridges  f '  said  Charles,  demorelj, 


"  We  made  a  distribution  at  the  Aiitre  BwuKc^fein,  in 
case  of  accidents,"  replied  Antiboul ;  "  but  let  us  finish 
supper,  and  take  to  our  pipes,  when  your  qfieieux  can  relate 
his  adventm'es." 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  friends 
were  silent ;  but  no  soouer  -were  their  appetites  sufficiently 
satisfied,  than  they  drew  near  the  fire,  lit  their  long  pipes 
of  English  manufacture,  made  Jean  draw  their  table  near 
the  hearth,  and  then  disposed  themselves  to  listen. 

The  crick-neck,  concealing  only  his  own  private  affiurs, 
and  what  he  had  heard  concerning  the  robbery,  related  tlie 
whole  of  what  passed  in  the  spies'  den,  as  well  as  what 
occurred  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Both  Charles  and 
Gracchus,  though  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  re- 
velations they  lieard,  were  silent  until  he  had  concluded. 

*'  Jean,"  said  Clement,  when  he  ceased,  "not  a  word  of 
this.     I  shall  denounce  all  in  due  form  to  the  Assembly." 

"  And  I  to  the  Palais-Boyal !"  exclaimed  G-i-acohus, 
"  but  now  is  your  turn.  Jean,  put  on  another  log,  and 
retire ;  we  can  dispense  with  your  services." 

"  The  more  so,  that  you  must  be  tired,"  added  Clement  ; 
"  but  mind  you,  be  no  more  led  away  into  such  projectsi 
You  were  serving  the  cause  of  aristocracy  and  reaction." 

"  I  see  so  now.  Monsieur,"  replied  Torticolis,  humbly. 

"  That  will  do,  go  to  bed  and  sleep,"  continued  Charles  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  turning  to  Gracchus,  he 
said,  "now  then,  Antiboul,  for  my  confession." 

"My  pipe  is  full,  my  ears  open,  n^-  understanding 
awake,"  responded  Gracchus  ;  and  our  hero,  without  farther 
preface,  related  all  the  matters  of  which  the  reader  is  already 
aware.  His  friend  gave  his  undivided  attention,  without 
interrupting  by  a  single  remark. 

"  Difficult  position,  decidedly,**  he  exclaim«ed,  as  soon  as 
the  narrative  had  ended  ;  "  but  as  you  love  the  girl,  and 
she  appears  worthy  of  it,  something  must  be  done.  Thank 
your  stars  for  sending  me  to  your  assistance,  for  if  in  thef^e 
troublous  times  I  do  not  circumvent  your  noble  rival,  my 
name  is  not  Gracchus  Antiboul.  I  have  fourteen  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  a  rival.  lieave  me  to  my  reflections — go  to 
bed  and  dream.  I  will  reflect  beside  your  hearth.  A 
warm  blaze,  a  genial  bottle,  a  cosy  pipe,  are  things  so 
strange  to  me,  I  cannot  quit  them  for  my  couch.  As  for 
you,  you  have  to  appear  before  a  lady  to-morrow,  and  mast 
drive  that  heavy  look  out  of  your  eyes." 

"  I  own  I  am  weary,"  replied  Charles,  yawning,  "  but  I 
cannot  leave  you  alone." 

"  I  want  to  commence  operations  at  once,"  insisted 
Gracchus,  "  so  to  bed.  Your  late  supper  and  wine  will 
make  you  sleep  like  Simon  Pierre  Malisset,  Jacquca 
Donatieu  le  Bay  de  Chaumont,  Pierre  Boussean,  and  Ber- 
nard Pcrruchot,  after  they  had  drawn  up  the  paeie  de 
famine,  by  which  they  starve  France,  and  fatten  individu- 
ally ; — ^  to  bed." 

Charles  Clement  did  not  require  much  pressing.  Hia 
long  day,  his  ride  to  Vincennes,  his  ramble  in  the  forest, 
his  agitations  of  the  evening,  hod  completely  exhausted 
him,  so  that  on  Gracchus  insisting,  he  retured,  after  seeing 
that  his  friend  was  amjily  provided  with  all  he  required. 

No  sooner  was  our  hero  gone,  and  Antiboul  conceived 
that  he  was  safely  under  cover  of  his  alcove,  tlion  he  rose 
and  entered  the  cabinet  of  Torticolis,  who  awoke  with  a  starts 

Gracchus  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

"  Rise,"  he  whispered  gravely,  "  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  I  perceive  you  love  your  master,  So  do  I.  Wo  must 
then  ^Tork  together«" 
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Tortieolis  obeyed,  uul  in  a  few  miootes  stood  by  Antt- 
bod  in  the  dinmg^-rooin. 

^  Sit  down,  take  a  pipe,  fiU  a  glass — I  ani  a  repablican 
mns-fa^<m8,  and  intend  we  shall  be  called  sant-euhtt^t — 
and  then  answer  me  a  few  qnestiooB." 

*'  I  am  ready,"  said  Jean,  npon  whom  the  other^s  com- 
manding maBOcrs  impoeed  much. 

'*  What  was  it  you  concealed  from  ns  in  yonr  narrative  ?  " 
asked  Gracchaa,  fixing  his  eye  steadily  on  the  other. 

'*  Bat,  Konsieor,  how  know  you  I  hid  anything  ? "  stam- 
mered Tortieolis. 

^*  Beoause  I  had  my  eye  upon  yon  while  yon  s])oke,"  said 
(rraochus,  quietly ;  ^*  and  mark  me,  Jean.  Your  master  is 
in  a  painful  position,  one  from  which  I  wish  to  extricate  him. 
The  more  I  know,  the  easier  my  task.  You  must  aid  me.  To 
know  and  trust  yon,  I  must  know  your  history,  your  secrets." 


"  I  will  tell  yon  all,"  exclaimed  Tortieolis,  after  a  long 
pause ;  and  then,  without  liesitation,  he  poured  forth  the 
history  of  his  life,  up  to  that  night.  He  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore Gracchus'  eye  kindled,  then  he  mbbed  his  hands,  refilled 
his  pipe,  and  inhaled  its  vapour  with  vast  unction  ;  then  he 
bit  his  nails,  ground  his  teeth,  to  keep  himself  from  inter- 
ruption; but  when  Jean  hml  concluded,  his  delight  knew  no 
bounds. 

"  There  are  fourteen  ways  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  I 
said,"  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands,  while  the  astounded 
crick-neck  looked  on  in  astonishment  ;  "/ot  de  Br\fJtu» !  I 
have  found  one." 

"  May  I  know  it  ?'*  said  Jenn,  anxiously. 

"  Not  now  ;  go  to  bed,  take  a  good  sleep,  and  to-morrow 
wc  will  commence  operations." 

(To  hf  coHtinned.) 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  GERMAN  PRINCESS.* 


BioimAPHT  vA  a  branch  of  literature  that  daily  gams 
jround  with  the  public  ;  and  which  is  proportionably  culti- 
vated, not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  encou- 
ragement thns  hold  out  to  it,  as  fi*om  the  bent  towards  it 
befn^  qaite  as  strong  in  the  writer  as  in  the  reader.  The 
thoughtfal,  philosophical  style,  which  pocti  introduced,  and 
romancers  have  adopted,  from  Goethe  and  Byron  down  to 
specolative  Bulirer  and  practical  Dickens,  has  taught  the 
present  world  of  readers  to  study  their  own  hearts,  and  search 
those  of  others,  with  a  keener  interest ;  and  memories,  which 
Id  the  days  of  Charlotte  Elixabeth  of  Orleans  were  more  tittle- 
tattle,  that  Madame  do  Pompadour  and  Trenck  almost  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  history,  offer,  now,  all  the  heightened  interest 
vhich  troth  can  impart  to  a  pleasant  or  a  wondrous  tale. 

True,  even  this  tendency  has  its  abuse  ;  and  often  arc 
people  reproaohed  with  bringing  before  the  public  memoirs  of 
inslgnifieanfe  people— of  people,  in  short,  who  have  played  no 
roQspicuous  part,  either  by  their  position,  merit,  talent,  or 
even  chance,  in  the  shifling  scenes  of  lifo.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  flower  that  blooms  on  earth,  however  humble  its  appear- 
uioe,  and  small  its  virtues,  which  the  botanist  would  disdain, 
or  look  upon  for  the  first  time  with  an  incurious  eyo  ; — thus 
to  the  philosopher  there  is  not  a  mind  that  has  not  developed 
some  strange,  unlooked-for  quality*  be  it  good  or  bad — that 
luu  Bot,  by  tho  manner  in  whioh  it  embraced  life,  thrown 
lome  peculiar  light  upon  it — in  short,  that  is  not  worth  the 
analysis.  There  is  not  a  tale  of  real  life,  however  common- 
place, that  does  not  read  a  lesson  or  point  out  a  moral ;  nor 
isltin  the  power  of  fiction  ever  to  move  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart  so  deeply  as  real  sorrows,  hopes  betrayed,  wayward 
wishes  disappointed — nor  anything  so  elevating  as  the  con- 
templation of  the  persevering  straggle  crowned  with  success, 
or  so  tooohiflg  as  enduring  and  innocent  affections,  well  de- 
picted. I^ftt  we  know  to  have  existed,  not  in  the  imagination 
tt^rely,  hot  to  have  passed  through  this  world  in  a  tangible 
form.  Besides,  how  often  will  tho  scif-suiflciont  spirit  rebel 
against  the  author's  foregone  conclusions !  Life's  conclusions 
cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  bow  often,  were  the  tale  of  each 
life  revealed,  would  one  bo  forced  to  own,  **  que  le  vrai  n'est 
pas  tonjours  yraisemblable,''     Heal  lifo  has  alternations  of 
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good  and  evil-— of  high  and  low  in  sentiment,  action,  and 
situation,  whioh  the  boldest  pen,  except  in  France,  could  not 
venture  npon — which  all  silently  know  to  be  true,  but  none 
dare  step  forth  and  openly  proclaim. 

The  maliciously- inclined  may,  indeed,  insinuate  that  tho 
widely-spreading  taste  for  memoirs  is  akin  to  that  peculiar 
quality  inherent  in  the  children  of  Eve,  which  prompt  us  to 
discuss  the  affitiirs  of  others  while  living,  and  to  investigate 
their  lives  and  sentiments  after  death.  Something  of  thid 
there  may  be.  Gold  itself  only  becomes  fit  for  uso  by  alloy ; 
why  should  not  tho  powers  of  the  mind  bo  of  a  complicate 
nature  too  ?  Bo  that  as  it  may,  no  biogi-aphy  can  be  totally 
uninteresting;  and  that  which  has  just  appeared  of  the  late 
Princess  Augusta  of  Nassau  Usingen  will,  doubtless,  attract 
notice,  as  well  from  the  rank  of  its  subject  and  its  contents,  as 
from  the  easy  manner,  which  adds  so  much  charm  to  thought, 
bo  it  spoken  or  written.  It  is  by  a  lady  of  society — this  is 
felt  at  every  line — it  breathes  malevolence  to  none,  and  is 
full  of  reverence  for  the  character  it  aims  to  pourtmy. 

No  great  events,  no  striking  catastrophe,  mark  tho  life  of 
this  Princess,  whose  youth,  though  oooumng  in  stirring 
times,  was  not  intimately  connected  with  them.  Iler 
virtues  shed  a  mild  light  over  private  life,  but  did  not 
illumine  a  court ;  yet  the  book  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  for  it 
developes  one  of  the  features,  and  that  tho  most  charming, 
of  the  female  character — truthfulness.  In  these  pages  is 
embalmed  the  very  essence  of  womanhood  ;  and  in  them  we 
find  realbed  what  the  youthful  dreamer  loves  to  picture  to 
himself;  but  the  man  seldom  sees  a  female  heart  that  no 
temptation  or  trial  could  turn  from  its  early  attachment. 
We  see  that  attachment  not  lightly  or  prematurely  formed  ; 
for  the  Princess  was  past  twenty  when  her  heart  was  first 
touched,  which  had  already  oflen,  but  in  vain,  been  sought.-^ 
Vain  the  distance  that  sepamtod  a  daughter  of  the  ancient, 
princely  house  of  Nassau — the  daughter  of  a  haughty,  reign- 
ing German  Duke — ^from  a  youth  of  gentle  blood,  but  im- 
poverished and  hopeless,  whoso  worldly  possessions,  as  he 
himself  confessed  it,  consisted  of  his  sword  and  his  honour. 

Though  a  Prussian  by  bu*th,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  his 
fortune  at  a  foreign  court,  when  chance,  or  rather  fate. 


•  du§  dm  Leben  fUw  dcuUi^hcn  Funtin.  By  Ufm  Feodm  BoTQuess  Palberg,  b^ru  BuroneHi  >liilmaaa« 
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directed  bis  steps  to  Bteberieh.  Tbe  Priaoess,  belbre  knowing 
she  had  a  heart  to  glvOj  had  suffered  her  hand  to  bo  pledged 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburg,  urged  to  this  step  by 
her  parents,  for  she  had  alwagrs  entertained  an  aversion  irom 
marriage  siieh  as  the  laws  of  courts  have  made  it — a  mere 
matter  of  form  that  unites  hands  and  mingles  quarterings, 
bnt  lenrcs  hcnrts  and  minds  asunder.  Her  acquaintance  with 
Frederic  of  Bismark  occurred  at  this  awkward  time,  lie 
was  barely  twenty,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  glowing 
dOTCi-iption  in  the  pagps  of  the  memoirs,  and  also  from  the 
feelings  ho  inspired,  remarkable  for  personal  advantages ;  a 
fact  which  the  engraving  of  him  in  the  book  would  flatly 
contradict,  should  it  merit  confidence,  whi^h  hypothesis  all 
romantic  minds  will  reject  with  Indignation.  But  ho  possessed 
merits  of  .1  higher  order,  which  shone  afterwards  in  a  manner 
to  justify  the  Princess's  early  appreciation  of  them.  Need  it 
be  said  how  the  young  officer  of  fortune  responded  to  the 
preference  of  a  youn?,  fervent.  Imaginative,  and  handsome 
woman,  and  a  Princess  to  boot?  Mutual  vows  were  exchanffcd 
— tlie  time  approached  for  the  hated  nuptials — in  vaiu  the 
Princess  entreated  for  a  rupture,  or  even  a  mere  delay — she 
could  obtain  neither.  She  was  led  a  weeping  sacrifice  to  the 
altar;  but  her  truth  and  love  never  for  a  moment  swerved  ; 
and  it  would  seem  sh?  prided  herself  upon,  and  shrouded 
herself  within  them,  as  in  armour  of  proof. 

She  soon  obtained  from  her  generous  husband  that  those 
bonds  should  be  dissolved  ;  and  rctomed,  within  a  very  few 
months,  to  the  protection  of  her  own  family.  Her  fidelity 
and  insistance,  her  health,  which  at  last  gave  way  before  tbe 
obstacles  that  parted  her  from  her  youthful  lover,  moved  even 
the  hearts  of  her  worldly,  or  rather  courtly-minded  parents  ; 
and  youngBismark,  who  had  quitted  the  court  in  disgust  when 
it  had  lost  its  attraciiooSp  and  sought  to  carve  out  a  path  to 
military  distinction  for  himself,  by  entering  tlie  Hanoverian 
legion  in  England,  where  he  then  resided,  was  recalled.  At 
the  Duke  of  Nassau's  recommendation  he  obtained  a  suitable 
grade  in  tbe  army  of  WUrtemberg ;  but  the  Duke,  who  had  at 
first  meditated  the  eciai  of  a  public  marriage  and  a  princely 
settlement,  toned  down  to  a  private  contract,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  kept  secret.  The  Duchess  was  authorised 
by  him  to  arrange  all  preliminaries  for  the  young  people.  It 
was  at  Frankfbrt'>oa-the-A£aine  that  this  auspicious,  though 
unostentatious,  ceremony  took  place.  A  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century  might  well  have  observed  on  the  occasion, 
"  that  though  pomp  and  state  were  absent,  a  host  of  little 
I^rcs  fluttered  rovnd  the  wedded  pair,  and  accompanied 
them  to  their  silent  bower  among  the  gardens  surrounding 
Frankfort."  But  these  were  different  from  roguish  Cupids 
in  general'^tbey  had  no  wings.  The  pair  was  much  separated 
by  circumstancos  ;  but  their  attachment  seems  rather  to  have 
been  cemented  than  cooled  by  this  check  to  their  liappiness. 
For  years  they  could  only  meet  by  stealth  for  a  few  flitting 
dajrs  at  each  fair  of  Frankfort.  The  rest  of  the  time  was 
■pent  in  the  dull  routine  of  a  provincial  court4ife  at  Bitibcrich 
by  the  Princess,  whilst  Bismark  sought  and  obtained  distinc- 
tion in  the  career  he  had  embraced,  being  equally  suceessfal 
as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist ;  and  in  those  years  when  calm 
reflection  follows  upon  action,  he  turned  to  the  pleasant  task 
of  recordmg  the  seenes  In  which  he  had  pbiyed  his  part.  His 
books  are  much  esteemed. 

When  the  death  of  her  natural  friends  restoi'cd  the  Princess 
to  liborty^  she  and  her  only  surviving  sister,  the  Dowager 
Margnvhie  of  BadsD,  agreed  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
at  Oarlslaihe,  where  the  Count— 4or  Bismark  had  been  raised 


to  that  dignity— -shand  their  retreat;  amosiBg  his  lelfu« 
with  his  pen,  and  soothbig  the  deoliBtng  years  of  his  wife  with 
the  tenderest  care  and  solicitude,  after  having  tbed  over  her 
youth  the  magic  light  of  love. 

It  is  a  pretty  love  story,  well  told ;  and  eaDBOtfiul  to  cap- 
tivate young  readere.  Tbe  Princess,  musiog  by  moonUght, 
all  attired  in  flowing  white  drapery  on  one  of  the  ttooe  bal- 
conies of  the  palace  of  Bieberich,  gazing  upon  the  silver  Rhine, 
or  sitting,  in  lonely  desobition,  within  the  grey  walls  of  the 
old  castle  of  Hesso  Homburg,  all  tears  and  mooroing^the 
duel  of  her  young  hero  on  England's  shores,  when  he  had  t!ie 
misfortune  to  kill  his  captain,  and  an  awful  jury  of  twelve 
Englishmen  sitting  upon  him,  (which  jury,  by  the  way,  some- 
how or  other,  borrows  a  tinge  of  the  secret  Vehm  firom  the 
German  pen, ) — ^the  tender  meetings,  the  sad  partings— these 
touches,  scattered  over  the  book,  give  It  its  due  portion  of 
romance  to  please  the  romantic ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  pas- 
sage referring  to  well-known  events  or  peraoas,  adds  zest  for 
the  more  mattei'-of-fnet. 

Among  the  latter,  an  oft-told  talc,  but  which,  perhaps,  has 
never  before  been  given  with  such  graphic  detail,  wlucb  makes 
one  feci  as  if  tlie  narrator  had  been  present  ai  the  aeeee, 
referring  to  the  awful  aocident  of  the  flre  at  tbe  Austrian 
Embassy  in  Paris,  at  the  f&te  given  for  Maria  Louisa's  nup- 
tials, will  remiud  the  reader,  in  its  inauspicious  close,  of  that 
given  for  Marie  Antoinette  on  a  similar  ocoasian  ;  whiek  was 
looked  npon  at  tho  time,  and  has  since  been  recorded,  as  an 
evil  omen.  The  superstitious  might  have  drawn  a  similar  con- 
clusion from  this  catastrophe,  with  regard  to  Maria  Louisa's 
union  with  Napoleon  ;  the  incident  is  thus  recorded : — 

**  Prince  Charles  Philip  of  Schwaraenberg,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, inhabited  what  was  formerly  tbe  hotel  Montessoa,  roe  du 
Mont  Blanc.  As,  however,  this  building,  lying  betwixt  eoart  atui 
garden,  though  large,  was  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  grand  festival 
which  was  under  preparstion,  not  only  was  the  neighbosning  hotel 
borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  a  oomamnicsftion  estahKslied  be- 
tween it  and  the  dwelling  <^  the  Ambasutdor,  but  also  a  part  of  the 
next  garden  was  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  large 
scaffolding  of  heavy  beams  and  strong  planks  which  supported  the 
immense  principal  saloon.  Of  the  three  eatrswees  to  this  saloon, 
one  at  the  bade,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  mansioB,  was  des- 
tined to  the  domestics ;  a  seemid  on  the  left  opeaed  apoa  a  spacious 
gallery  running  the  whole  length  of  the  hotd,  and  oomaiuBicatiag 
by  many  doors,  on  the  one  side,  with  its  apartments,  and  oti  the 
other  with  the  garden;  and  the  third  and  prineqiai  entnmee,  en- 
hanced by  a  splendid  portal,  conducted  down  a  flight  of  eamr  steps 
into  the  garden,  where,  at  this  point,  a  huge  space  was  eai^ully 
cleared,  for  the  rushing  in  and  oat  of  a  large  concourse  of  people. 

"  The  inner  decoration  of  this  wooden  stmetoie,  protected  on 
the  outside  by  oil-doth,  was  at  oaee  magaiftoeBt  and  tastefol. 
Costly  hangings,  large  mirrors,  nvmberiess  caadelahras  ooveredthe 
side  walls,  and  glittered  in  the  light  of  innamnable  ccJoured  lampii, 
in  truly  magical  brilliancy.  lighter  ornaments  were  added  to 
this  splendour.  Elegant  wooden  columns  formed  a  pnssage  round 
the  saloon — each  single  coluan  being  draped  in  the  ridnst  atuflit, 
enwrcnthed  with  artificial  flowits,  and  connected  with  the  next  bv 
draperies  of  white  gnu7.e,  garlands,  and  fluttcriag  ribbons.  Huge 
crystal  chandeliers  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  gold  and  silver  ekaina 
entwined  with  flowers.  The  floor,  a  most  beaot  ifnlfy-lniaid  parrpwt, 
was  carefully  waxed ;  and  at  one  end,  on  a  raised  platform  covered 
with  gold-wconght  carpets,  wece  placed  two  splendid  thrones. 

"  All  that  Paris  thoa  oontaiaed  of  fashion  and  rank,  native  as 
well  ns  fucdgn,  crowded  to  this  fite,  made  brilUant  by  the  beanty, 
youth,  riches,  and  importance  of  the  guests.  Net  oidy  the  kings 
and  queens  of  the  Bonaparte  fomily,  but  also  tbe  Ikiperor  and 
Empress  had  promised  to  be  present.  When  all  tbe  gii»ts  were 
assembled,  the  imperial  pair  arrived  in  their  state  carriage,  under  a 
strong  escort,  which  was  announced  by  the  presenting  of  arms,  the 
beating  of  drums,  and  a  divisioB  of  the  greaedier^gnnd  taking  up 
their  post  ia  the  virinit>'  of  the  hotd.  Beedvod  by  thefomiltes  of 
Sch  warseabergaad  Jiettensidk  at  tlie  steps  of  the  prinnpal  sntiaaoe, 
the  Emperor  a^-anccd  amidst  a  jloerish  of  tnm»pBts  tinrangh  the 
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h^  erihe.  IMMMy,  «p  the  aInwdy-taMttoned  S«^<»y,  to  the 
pnaci|ML««koii«  ■  After  stagrinir  there  a  short  time  he  noeepted  the 
iantation  of  the  ^jliiihMsaKbr^  to  take  a  walk  through  the  gardenai, 
aud,  together  with  the  Empress,  followed  their  guide,  the  whole 
assembly  crowding  after  them. 

**Thc  ArhmgtofMiits  in  the  gardens  eelipsod  those  of  tlie  interior. 
Bloomiog  ]yQahea:iuid  ti«e4,  attefODricia  Uibleaux,  and  other  olgecto, 
i,'iiltered  in  VK  wse^fi  of  light.;  whilst  choirs  of  musiciaas  and 
>ingers,  scattered  ahoat  the  alleys  and  groves,  struck  up  their  har- 
monics at  thfe  approach  of  the  Emperor. 

**  Airired  at  a'  large,  carefully  smoodied  green  sward^  the  eye 
fell  opos  «  nost:  kappy  sepresentatidn  of  tiie  oastle  of  Laxenburg, 
opposite  t0i  wjliioi^^wei^  placed  seats  for  the  imperial  pair,  and  some 
few  other  high  personages;  and  to  flatter  stiU  more  the  home 
remembrances  of  the  ^Empress,  from  the  bushes  that  encircled  the 
rami  stag*,  came  forth,  dressed  in  the  Austrian  eostume,  male  and 
feanle  dancon,  <who  esecnted  with  skiU  their  national  dances ; 
vhioh  was  folh>«(e4  h^  a  pretty  pantomij^  of  War  and  Feaoe. 

''  As.  soon  as  this  spectacle  came  to  an  end,  general  attention 
was  attracted  to  another  quarter,  by  the  cracking  of  a  whip  and 
the  clattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs;  and  a  courier,  all  dusty  from  the 
nad,  pruwd  forward  throngh  the  hrilUant  and  jeweUed  throng, 
Bsd  making  his  way  straight  up  to  the  Emperor,  delivered  him  liis 
despatches.  For  »  moment  a  joyous  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd  of  news  of  great  victories  in  Spain.  It  was  not  so,  however. 
The  Emperor,  who  was  in  the  secret,  announced,  with  a  smile,  they 
««re  de^atehea  fit>m  Vieiina ;  and  handed  the  Empress  a  letter  from 
ber  father,  whicb  had  boak  oKpiBu^  written  lor  the  oooaaion. 

''  Fire-works  now  commenced ;  but  real  flames  soon  forced  them- 
selves through  the  artificial  ones.  By  accident,  one  of  the  souf- 
foldmgs  had  tiken  fire ;  the  firemen,  however,  who  stood  ready  in 
the  baek-grould  for  soak  an  emergency,  advanced,  aud  through 
their  exertiona  the  flaaiea  wen  aeon  ostinguishod.  Every  one  was 
dfiighted  with  thia  speedy  result,  extolled  the  arrangements,  and 
the  promptness  of  the  people,  and  no  one  dreamed  that,  so  soon 
after,  their  asrifitanoe  would  become  so  necessary,  and  prove  alto- 
gether nnanulliig. 

"  The  ib«^«dQi  hoag  inishedf  the  briUiaat  prooession  moved 
forward,  and  wiiiding  through  varionaly-omanuintcd  paths,  retntned 
to  the  grand  saloon.  Tha  entrance  of  the  imperial  pair  was  again 
greetad  with  nawaic,  and  after  they  had  taken  the  seats  prepared 
for  them,  dancing  begm — it  was  near  midaight.  The  Queen  of 
^'»ples  opendL  the  hall  vrith  the  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  the  vioe- 
Kiag  of  Italy  writh  the  Prinoeaa  Ftoline  of  Scihwancnberg. 

"  All  the  Measures  which  so  hrilUant  a  l&te,  and  lo  elegant  an 
vaeiaMy  eoidil  offer,  were  ercywdod  into  this  evening,  which  was 
won  to  end  ia  miMimaig. 

"  During  an  Eeooaaise,  whieh  foQowed  i^n  a  quadrille,  Napo*- 
leoQ  and  hia  •easori  rose  from  their  seats,  and  proceeded  to  oppo* 
site  sides  of  the  saloon,  to  talk  vrith  different  persona.  The  Em- 
press BOGii  ended  her  oonflsBenoe,  and  returned  to  her  seat ;  but  the 
Smperaratiil  Mngerad  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in  oonvenai- 
tion  with  tho  Prineeas  Badine  of  Sohwarzenherg,  who  was  in  the 
vt  of  psesenting  her  danghten  to  him.  At  that  moment  a  sod- 
den draught  ef  air  CHoaed  one  of  the  tJinwaand  flickering  li^ts  that 
iUuoiaed.tho  afiarbneiit  to  waive npwarda,  catcdung  tho  game  of 
oae  of  the  dxapesiea,  whaotk  inuaediately  hhmed  up.  Tho  aeddent, 
^  flnt,  preaented  ao  aumportant  an  appearance^  that  Count 
Beatheim.piit  oat  ona of  tiie  flaming  objects  by  throwing  his  hat 
It  it,  and  Conttt  BnBamir,  chamberhun  to  the  Emporor,  eortin^ 
guiAsdhaafnlh  baa  hod  tho  hnnung  tissno  he  had  torn  dmnt. 

"  UnSntnoaftaiy,  howorer,  sono  sparks  had  flown  a|ft  to  the 
k^fas  diapcnes,  smd  set  them  on  fire,  which,  fled  by  ao  mnoh  in* 
flttiBiable  Batter,  soon  spread  in  all  dzreetiona,  and,  running  up 
the  ndmnaa  and  oornioes,  soon  reached  the  ceiling.  The  mnai- 
cauls'  gallery,  which  stood  to  the  right,  half-way  np  the  vrall,  was 
■Rt  thieatawxL  Eri^tailonoed  their  mstrnmenta ;  and  to  save 
theaiselfeB,  tfaef  raahod  to  the  door  leading  into  the  open  air,  and 
the  draaght  thna  oooaaioned  faaaod  the  flames.  In  the  saloon 
the  grntest  ponfiiaioii  prevailed;  eveiy  one  sought  to  understand 
what  had  hapfKAod,  and  what  vrouM  yet  h^)pen. 

**  The  Ihqifeior,  who  had  witnesocd  the  origin  of  the  fire,  as  it 
spnod,  appfoocbed'the  EiAtpreas,  tho  Austrian  Amhaasador,  full  of 
aha  ^igaibf,  irnminiag-hy  Inr  aido.  Posedving,  hy  the  rapid  pro- 
pcrn  ollhofiBC^  that  the  sdooa  was  no  longer  saCe^  he  begged  the 
Kmpeior  immediately  t»  withdraw,  who,  without  answering,  ofiimred 
his  srm  to  Maria  Loniaa,  and,  aecompanied  by  the  Prince,  advanced 
*ith  a  measqred  a^  towards  ^le  guden-portd,  recommending  to 
the  yieUbgennrd'onicr  miyntmot  of  mind.    So  Img  m  the  £m- 


peiOF  waa  pieaent,  all  had  kept  a  tohsrable  eonponuie.;  hat  now  that 
the  barrier  was  broken  down,  they  thronged  towards  the  several  issues. 
"  Among  those  who,  in  the  act  of  saving  themselves,  or  already 
saved,  were  inquiring  eagerly  after  their  friends,  was  Prince 
Joseph  of  'Sohwarzenberg,  the  Ambassador's  brother.  He  had, 
when  the  fee  htoloe  forth,  being  engaged  in  cfMncrsation  not  far 
from  the  Empress,  pointed  out  a  8ide>4oor  to  Prince  Eugene's 
consort,  who  came  up  to  him,  through  which  she  and  the  vice- 
King  of  Italy  fortunately  escaped,  then  looked  in  vain,  everj^wherc, 
for  his  own  vrife.  He  was  assured  that  idi6  was  already  in  the 
garden — thither  aocordiagly  he  hurried.  He  seeks  and  aaks,  but 
without  finding  her — she  is  said  to  have  been  seen  here  and  there 
— ^a  voice,  at  last,  rises  above  the  clamour,  and  calls  out,  *  there 
she  is* — he  darts  to  the  place — it  is  a  stranger  who  resembles  her. 
*'  In  the  saloon  the  flames  and  smoke  were  already  contending 
for  masteiy.  The  chandeliers,  mirrors,  and  lamps  fell  rattling  to 
the  ground;  and  although  the  firemen  did  their  best,  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  saving  a  wooden  building  filled  with  inflammable 
stuffs  of  every  kind,  and  attacked  on  all  sides.  Prince  Joseph's 
eldest  daughter,  severely  wounded,  is  brought  to  him.  Pressing 
her  passionately  to  liis  breast,  he  tliinks  with  but  more  despair  of 
his  yet  missing  wife.  The  daughter  had  been  by  her  side,  but,  se- 
parated from  her  by  a  burning  beam  that  fell  between  them,  she 
had  after  that  lost  sight  of  her  mother.  He  attempts  to  return  to 
the  saloon — the  stairs  leading  to  the  garden  have  broken  down 
under  the  weight  of  the  fugitives — man)*  persons  have  fidlen,  been 
toampled  under  foot,  and  sorely  wounded  by  falling  spars.  He 
sees  the  wife  of  his  brother,  whose  jewels  have  been  trampled  out 
of  her  hair,  dragged  past  him — his  looks  fall  upon  a  moaning  form, 
revealed  by  the  fearfid  illumination,  whose  dress  has  been  burnt 
from  her  firame,  and  whose  dhidem  is  literally  melted  into  her 
brow.  It  is  tho  Princess  Yonder  Lcyen.  A  Swedish  officer,  who 
has  just  carried  her  from  the  saloon,  assures  him  lie  has  seen  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames  a  form  at  once  strange  and  terrible,  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  Princess  Pauline,  who  had  lingered  to  seek 
her  children.  Prince  Joseph  arrives  at  tho  entranoe^-prepares  to 
climb  the  homing  steps^  whoa,  with  a  load  crash,  the  floor  of  the 
saloon  gives  way,  and  smoke  and  flames  rise  up  frqm  the  ruins. 
All  that  were  still  there  are  lost. 

"  The  Prince  of  Schwarxenberg  did  not  yet  give  up  all  hope. 
Wlio  does  not  ding  to  it  up  to  the  moment  of  unavoidable  cer- 
tainty P  Prinecas  Pauline  might  hwve  flod  with  friends.  Measen* 
gers  were  sent  in  all  directions.  The  Emperor,  who,  after  accom- 
panying the  EmprMs  back  to  her  carriages  and  suite  that  were 
awaiting  her  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  had  returned  to  the  fire,  de- 
spatched several  persons  of  liis  own  traiu  to  gather  information- 
about  the  Princess.  The  whole  neighbourhood,  every  corner  of* 
the  garden,  oven  the  yet  glowing  embers,  were  searched.  I^ovrhere 
could  a  trace  of  her  l)e  found. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  misery  now  burst  forth  a  storm  wliich 
had  long  been  gathering.  The  lightning  flashed  in  rapid  fticees- 
sion,  the  Umader  pealed  awfully — rain  fell  in  torrents^  and  estin- 
gushed  the  hist  sparks  of  the  fire.  The  Embassy-hotel  was  pre- 
served but  by  the  utmost  excHion. 

"With  the  first  rays  of  light  next  morning,  the  search  was 
renewed.  A  mass  of  rubbiali,  charred  beams,  fragments  of  fhr- 
niture,  jeweUeiy,  bent  swords,  lay  in  confiiscd  heaps,  many  at  the  bot- 
tom of  pools  of  dirty  water.  H^-covcred  with  heams  aud  coal,  thej 
found,  after  a  long  search,  a  shrunken  and  charred  corpse.  *  *  * 
A  few  rings  and  a  necklace  were  found  on  the  corpse.  They  were 
brought  to  the  Ambassador,  vAo  was  walking  in  the  garden  with 
a  few  persons,  and  ho  recognised  tlte  jewels  as  belonging  to  liis 
sister4»-hKW.  On  the  golden  necUace  the  initials  of  her  childreu 
were  engraved,  of  whom  she  had  eight — the  ninth,  yet  unborn,, 
shared  her  death. 

**  Above  twenty  persons  perished  in  the  flames— ^inore  than 
silcty  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  Qooen  of  Vapltm  had  MUkk' 
to  the  floor,  and  was  saved  by  the  Gnmd  Buke  of  Wnrtzhorg. 
The  Queen  of  Westphalia  owed  her  safety  to  her  husband  and 
Count  Metteruich.  The  Eussian  Ambassador,  Prince  Kurakin, 
was  borne,  bnnilug  and  insensible,  ftrom  the  crowd;  by  Doctor 
Koreff  and  some  Austrian  and  Frendi  officers,  and  other  offlcions 
hands  extinguished  his  burning  clothes  with  paddle  water.  .On. 
the  whole,  however,  the  ladies,  whose  dresses  easily  caught  fixe, 
were  most  hurt. 

"  The  solemn  funeral  of  Princess  Pauline  of  Schwarzettbcrg  was 
followed  yty  those  of  the  Princesses  Von  der  Leyen,  Madame  kGe-' 
nemle  Touzard,  and  several  otlier  women  of  highcAation,  who,  after 
feoifol  sufferings,  died  of  thoii  wounds  in  a  <very  fow  ^*  or  weeks.'* 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  A  CERMAN  PRINCESS. 


Thus  crumbled,  too,  to  ruins  the  proud  and  glittering 
scafifolding  of  Napoleon's  greatness — thus  fiided  and  melted 
away  from  his  grasp  all  tho  objects  of  his  ambition.     Did  he 
think  of  this  as  he  gazed  on  the  fulling  throno  on  which  he 
had  so  recently  sat  ?     Even  the  canopy  of  his   domestic 
filirine  was  not  to  be  more  enduring  than  that  which  had  just 
buttered  over  his  and  his  young  bride's  head.     Many  have 
been  the  reproaches  cast  at  Maria  Louisa  ;  but  the  error  lay 
in  his  choice,  not  in  her  following  the  natural  dictates  of  her 
heart.     The  disparity  of  his  years  and  habits  had  nothing  to 
captivate   a  woman's   fancy — ^his  rough  soldierly  manners 
nothing  to  flatter  the  Princess.    IIow  could  she  be  justly  ex- 
pected to  feel  proud  of  his  triumphs  ?    Whom  had  he  abased  ? 
— ^her  nearest  and  dearest — her  country  and  her  house.     She 
was  the  tribute  of  tho  vanquished,  chained  to  the  victor's  car. 
Whom  was  she  required  thenoeforth  to  trust,  to  olierish,  aad 
smile  upon  ? — the  people  who  had  shed  her  aunt's  blood,  and 
who,  in  her  secret  heart  she  perhaps  suspected,  would  not, 
if  circumstances  prompted  the  deed,  scruple  to  shed  her  own. 
Whom  was  she  now  to  love  and  obey  ? — ^him  3be  had  ^om 
childhood  been  taught  to  look  upon  us  tlie  foe  and  oppressor 
of  her  country  and  people.      Too  sudden  and  complete  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  and  prejudice  was  demanded   of  her. 
What  wonder  if  she  did  not  fulfil  expectations  so  over- 
wrought.   But  where  would  Napoleon  have  found  a  Princess 
in  Europe  whoso  family  and  country  ho  had  not  humiliated, 
and  what  needed  ho  of  Princesses  ?     This  was  the  greatest 
error  of  judgment  he  ever  was  guilty  of,  and  Maria  Louisa 
paid  part  of  tho  penalty. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  one  to  which  the  subject  naturally 
leads.  This  book,  whose  sole  interest  rests  on  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  and  truthful  affection,  and  the  happiness 
that  may  spring  forth  from  so  pure  a  source,  forees  back 
upon  the  mind  the  many  sad  sacrifices  which  Princes  are 
daily  perpetrating  on  the  shrme  of  policy,  and  the  world  in 
gonoral  on  that  of  convenience  ;  the  bitter  fruits  of  which 
we  daily  contemplate  in  the  infringement  or  neglect  of  duty. 
One  short  passage  does  justice  to  Josephine's  amiability, 
of  which  the  Princess  of  Nassau  had  ample  opportunities  of 
judging  during  the  Empress's  sojourn  of  many  months  at 
Mayence,  where  her  daughter  Hortense,  and  her  niece 
Stephanie,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Baden,  attended  her.  Her 
solicitude  for,  and  her  pride  in,  the  Empcrer,  are  forcibly 
depicted ;  but  here  a  similarity  of  yeara,  of  birth,  of  fate,  of 
country,  all  conduced  to  create  and  enhance  these  feelings, 
as  natural  in  her  circumstances  as  they  were  little  to  be 
looked  for  in  Maria  Louisa's. 

No  argument  could  speak  more  loudly  against  the  unnatural 
system  on  which  the  alliances  of  sovereigns  are  based,  than  the 
result  of  natural  impulse  as  exemplified  in  these  pages,  in  the 
tranquil  happiness  the  Princess  enjoyed.  It  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  turn  from  the  wedded  misery  which  oflen  awaits  Prin- 
cesses on  their  thrones,  with  uncongenial  and  unsympathising 
spirits,  to  the  evergreen  freshness  of  this  self-elected  life. 

The  eldest  sister  of  tho  Princes.",  Caroline  Duchess  of 
Anhalt  Kuthen,  seems  to  have  been  less  happy  in  her  destiny 
—choice  being  out  of  all  question  in  the  case  of  such  prema- 
ture nuptials.  The  following  passage  suffices  to  givj  an  in- 
sight into  tho  attractions  of  that  court,  and  tho  citjienwnt 
which  a  young  Princess  was  likely  to  find  there  : — 

"  Tlie  Princess  of  Anhalt  Kotlicn,  although  married  for  more 
thim  a  year  and  a  half,  was  not  yet  seventeen,  and  the  Prince,  her 
husband,  oidy  three-and-tvventy.  ITiey  were  in  all  respects  very 
dissimilar.     Tlie  Princess  was  almost  childishly  timid,  of  a  deHcate, 


slender  form,  with  agreeable  features,  shaded  by  a  profusion  of 
dark  hair  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Prince  was  a  handsome 
man  too,  but  rough  in  manner,  a  passionate  lover  of  the  cliase, 
and  soon  neglected  his  wife  altosjether. 

"The  court  of  Kotheu  was  at  that  time  strangely  organised,  and 
must  have  offered  to  a  Princess  so  young  as  Augusta  of  Nassau 
much  that  was  qnaint  and  amusing.  At  the  very  eutrauce  of  the 
somewhat  dark-lookiug  castle,  one  met  with  an  eccentricity.  T»  .1 
live  chained  eagles  nmjestically  gimrded  the  entrance.  The  man- 
ner of  life  in  the  caatle  wm  a  curious  mixture  of  etiquette  and 
Inisaer  alhr.  At  dinner,  for  instance,  daily,  as  anecdotes  about 
the  chase  formed  the  favourite  topics  of  the  Princess  conversation, 
the  forest  officers  were  invited,  and  placed  at  table  witliout  any 
distinction  of  rank.  To  effect  this,  the  court-marslml  preceded  the 
guests  \iith  a  bag  in  his  hand,  containing  double  numbers,  gravely 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  dining  apartment,  and  here  drew  the 
names  and  numbers,  calUng  them  aloud  as  he  did  so,  and  the 
society  paired  off  to  tiible  just  as  chance  directed.  In  this  mau- 
ner,  it  often  liap[)ened  that  the  Prince  gave  his  arm  to  a  lady  of 
the  court,  whilst  the  Princess  fell  to  a  forester*s  lot. 

"  A  Imll  given  in  Princess  Augusta's  honour  offered  also  many 
Qiigidarities ;  for  instance,  the  presence  of  the  large  hunting 
hounds  that  accompanied  the  Prince  everywhere,  and  were  never 
absent  from  his  balls.  Very  unceremoniously  did  these  animals 
run  into  the  legs  of  tlie  dancers,  among  whom,  to  the  infinite 
amn^ement  of  the  Duke,  thev-  caused  several  ujjsels.  Similar 
originalities  were  repeated  in  various  excursions  to  the  neighbotir- 
ing  Tagdaeiilotse^,  where  the  Na.ssaa  visiters  were  entertained. 
The  Kothen  cfmrt  was,  as  most  were  at  that  time,  numerous,  and 
enlivened  by  having  a  young  princely  couple  at  its  head. 

"The  Prince's  noisy  hilnrity  on  these  occasions  disturbed  the 
digiiity  of  the  court,  and  diminished  tlie  agreeable  imj)ressioii 
wliich  the  pleasures  of  this  sejour  might  other^vi3e  Imve  left." 

This  unhappy  marriage  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent 
aftw  the  struggle  of  a  iese  wretched  years,  which  seem  io  have 
crushed  the  Princess*  spirit  for  ever. 

Augusta  of  Nassau*  further  exemplified  what  a  contented 
heart  will  do  for  longevity,  by  surviving  her  four  sisters  and  her 
whole  lino  extinct  in  the  moles  in  the  person  of  her  own  father. 
She  spent  the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  a  pakoe  at  Carlsnihe, 
left  her  by  the  dowager  Margravine  of  Baden,  her  sister.  This 
seems  from  description  to  havo  boen  a  very  sweet  retreat,  where 
the  solace  of  friendship,  and  the  commuuiou  of  thought,  were 
never  wanting.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  m  the  arms 
of  him  who  was  hor  first  and  her  only  love. 

One  more  little  passage,  referring  to  the  awful  catasti-ophe 
of  Ninety-three,  deserves,  however,  .to  be  quoted. 

"  When  the  Prinoess  fled  with  hor  femily  to  Yicoaa  during  the 
French  invasion,  amongst  her  most  hvdy  remiuiiicences<rftlmt  period 
is  the  hrilhant  ball  at  Princess  Colloredo  Mansfield's,  at  which 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  all  the  PriaiceB  and  Prineesies  of  the 
Imperial  family,  were  present.  In  a  moment  <tf  general  ei^oyment, 
when  the  Emperor  aud  the  other  august  personages  were  figuring 
in  the  dance,  came  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  21fit  of 
Jttuuao',  1793— the  execution  of  Louis  tlie  Sixteenth.  The  im- 
periiil  court,  deeply  juovcd,  loft  the  liaU  immediatelv.  Sorrow, 
horror,  and  indignation,  were  general,  and  the  joyous  fete  closed  in 
deep  oonateraatiou. 

"A  few  days  later,  hawkers  were  erymg  about  the  streeU  of 
Vicuna  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis  tlie  Sixteenth.   The  voice  of 
these  people,  prodaiming  the  aad  contents  of  their  papers,  was  heai^ 
even  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  palace,  which  caused  an  old  lady,  well 
known  in  the  higher  circles  for  her  wit,  (the  Countess  of  Sternberg,) 
to  say-— 'Princes  have  noreUitious,'— au  opinion  wliich  appears  jus- 
tified, if  not  in  regard  to  Beatimeat,  at  leaat  to  the  policy  of  states.*' 
With  this  extract,  we  must  close  this  slight  sketch.     Ma- 
dame de  Dalberg's  book  evidently  suffers  from  that  testraint 
which  respect  for  one's  self  and  others  must  impose  on  aor 
writer  who  touclies  on  contemporary  events  md  fkeraons. 
But  even  these  imperfect  glimpses  time  will  invest  with  his- 
torical interest;  for  time  is  to  memoirs  what  it  is  to  wine it 

heightens  their  value. 


♦  Bora,  30th  December,  1778  ;  tiled,  10th  January,  l«jp. 
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ENTAILS  AND  TUEIR  REMEDIES. 


The  system  of  entailing  heritable  property  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  nearly  the  same  circurn- 
stanees,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  turbu- 
lence of  the  nobles  in  feudal  times  exposed  them  to 
perpetnal  conflict  with  the  Crown,  and  when  defeat- 
ed, to  ^e  forfeiture  of  their  titles,  their  estates,  and 
their  heads.  Life  and  pi'operty  were  equally  inse- 
cure, in  an  age  of  plots,  treasons,  and  insurrections  ; 
but  while  the  outlawed  baron  might  provide  for  his 
personal  safety  by  flight,  he  could  not  carry  his  pos- 
sessions along  with  him,  which  accordingly  were 
seized  by  the  Crown,  and  became  the  gift  of  some 
new  fana^y.  To  provide  against  the  severe  penal- 
ties which  an  act  of  treason,  and  sometimes,  it  might 
be,  an  act  of  patriotism,  thus  inflicted  upon  their 
posterity,  it  was  always  a  favourite  policy  of  the 
nobles  to  restrict  their  heirs  to  a  life  interest  in  their 
estates;  so  that  whatever  improprieties  these  heirs 
might  commit,  and  whatever  evil  doom  might  fLill 
upon  their  heads,  their  possessions  at  least  should  be 
saved  from  the  wreck,  and  descend  unimpaired  to 
their  lineage. 

The  common  law  of  England,  from  the  earliest 
tinses,  admitted  of  restrictions  of  this  kind  being 
placed  npon  heritable  property  ;  but  the  practice  of 
the  eoorts  rendered  tiiem  jMracticaliy  nugatory.  The 
owner  of  a  fee- simple  estate  might  leave  it  to  a  cer- 
tain heir  and  the  issue  of  his  body ;  and  this  was 
called  a  conditiosai  fee-— a  fee  restricted  to  a  particu- 
lar line  of  heirs,  exclusive  of  others,  and  therefore 
analogoos  to  a  modem  entail.  But  by  one  of  those 
niceties  of  construction  so  common  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  it  was  held  by  the  judges,  that  when 
the  heir  or  donee  had  any  issue  bom,  the  estate  was 
absolved  from  the  condition  by  which  it  was  fettered, 
and  became  liable  to  alieni^ion  for  treason  or  for 
debt.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  law  till  the  reign 
of  £dward  L,  when  the  statute  de  donis  conditional- 
fbus  was  passed,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
En^eh  system  of  entails.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
nobles  should  have  extorted  a  measure  directly  cal- 
culated to  increase  and  consolidate  their  power  from 
one  of  the  most  powerful  antagonists  of  their  order 
&at  ever  sat  upon  the  throne.  Edward  I.  has  been 
called  the  English  Justinian  on  account  of  the  many 
exceUent  laws  which  he  entered  upon  the  statute- 
book,  the  flrmness  with  which  he  repressed  the  vio- 
lence of  the  barons,  and  the  regularity  and  order 
which  he  introduced  into  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; but  with  all  his  vigour  and  ability,  this  Prince 
was  not  snpmor  to  the  common  weakness  of  com- 
promise. In  his  dei^ings  with  the  nobles,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  as  well  as  take.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  aroused  their  jealousy  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career.  His  reign  commenced  with  a  vigorous 
effort  to  improve  the  public  revenue.  Commissions 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  all  encroachments  on 
the  royal  demeoie,  and  into  the  value  of  escheats, 
forfehores,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  Crown .  The 
conunissioners,  in  prosecuting  their  inquiries,  began 
to  pry  rather  more  minutely  into  title-deeds  and  the 


origins  of  estates  than  was  quite  convenient  to  the 
nobilitv.     Uume  mentions  the  case  of  Earl  War- 
rcnne,  who,  upon  being  asked  to  produce  his  titles, 
indignantly  drew  his  sword,  excluiming,  in  the  face 
of  Edward's  representatives,  that  William  the  Bas- 
tard had  not  conquered  the  kingdom  without  the  aid 
of  his  ance&toi*,  and  that  he  himself  was  determined 
to  maintain  what  had  remained  unquestioned  in  his 
family  since  the  Conquest.     Edward  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  dcsi&t  from  fuilher  inquiries  of  this  nature  ; 
but  this  premature  demonstration  of  his  purposes 
would  naturally  arouse  the  suspicion  of  thenobles,  and 
make  them  doubly  anxious  to  secure  their  estates 
from  the  grasp  of  a  Prince  who  might  one  day  be  as 
able,  as  he  had  shown  himself  willing,  to  dispute  the 
rights  by  which  they  were  held.     Accordingly,  in 
one  of  those  lucky  moments,  when  the  pecuniary 
necessities  of  the  King,  or  his  absence  in  foreign 
ward,  gave  them  an  ascendancy  over  his  usual  policy, 
they  procured  the  statute  de  donis,  by  which  it  was 
ruled  that  thenceforth  the  will  of  testators,  expressed 
through  the  proper  legal  instruments,  should  bo  strict- 
ly observed  in  the  succession  of  property.     The  sta- 
tute which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch  law  of 
entail  hears  a  much  later  date,  having  been  passed 
in  1685  by  tho  most  corrupt,  abject,  and  infamous 
Parlisment  that  over  assembled  in  Scotland.     The 
same  Parliament  which  poured  upon  James  VII.  the 
most  oflensive  adulation — ^iK^hich  ofiisred  and  express- 
ly voted  him  supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  power^ 
which  declared  it  treason  for  any  person  to  refuse 
the  test  if  tendered  by  the  Council — ^which  made  at- 
tendance at  any  conventicle  punishable  with  death, 
and  the  confiscation  of  moveables — which  subjected 
all  who  defended  the  obligation  of  the  Covenant  to 
similar  penal  ties-:— which  even  dedai-ed  that  such  as 
refused  to  give  evidence,  either  in  cases  of  treason 
or  nonconformity,  should  be  treated  as  if  guilty  of 
these  very  crimes — ^the  same  Parliament,  in  short, 
which  laid  tho  entire  liberties  of  the  nation  at  the 
feet  of  a  des}>icable  tyrant,  and  prepared  those  abo- 
minable measui'es  which  were  so  soon  to  be  employed 
as  the  engines  of  a  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecu- 
tion ; — it  was  this  same  execrable  body  that  enact* 
ed  the  first  statute  of  entail,  by  which  the  possessions 
of  the  aristocracy  were  secured  from  the  just  claims 
of  creditors,  and  the  necessary  penalties  of  the  State. 
The  great  families  of  the  country  had  long  been  in 
the  practice  of  introducing  prohibitive  clauses  into 
their  settlements,  believing  that  they  were  efiectual, 
at  common  law,  against  the  creditors  of  their  heirs. 
But  they  saw,  with  dismay,  an  opposite  opinion  ra- 
pidly gaining  ground  among  the  members  <^  the 
bar  ;  and  to  allay  their  fears,  and  legalise  their  en- 
dangered but  much-coveted  power  of  entail,  was  one 
reason  why  the  statute  of  1685  was  enacted.    There 
were  other  con  siderationswhich  weighed  with  the  Par- 
liament. Many  of  its  membershad  been  newly  aggran- 
dised with  the  forfeited  possessions  of  the  opponents 
of  absolute  power.    Their  turn  might  be  next.    They 
could  not  suppose  that  their  dastardly  betrayal  of 
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the  dearest  rights  of  the  people  would  provoke  no  re- 
Bistance,  or  plunge  the  country  into  no  new  revolu- 
tions. The  news  of  Argyle*s  insurrection  had  already 
heen  announced  to  them  ;  and  under  that  fear  of  de- 
feat and  of  retribution  which  usually  haunts  the  con- 
sciences of  the  wicked,  they  hurried  the  act  of  entails 
into  the  statute-book,  as  a  means  of  preserring  their 
precarious  and  ill-gotten  possessions.  Thus,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  aristocracy  from  a  dangerwhich 
no  longer  exists,  was  introduced,  both  into  England 
and  Scotland^  a  system  of  property  which,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  obstructs  the  practi- 
cal business  of  present  times. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  worse  sign  of  a  statute 
than  that  it  should  require  half  a  dozen  more  to  ren- 
der it  tolerable.  Tliis  is  the  predicament  of  the  law 
of  entail.  No  sooner  did  it  come  into  operation  than 
all  orders  of  men  began  to  cry  out  against  its  injustice 
and  its  evils.  The  wits  of  lawyers  and  legislators 
were  immediately  set  to  work  to  repair  its  defects 
and  counteract  its  injurious  tendencies.  Statute  after 
statute,  and  decision  after  decision,  were  concocted 
and  passed,  supplying  deficiencies  here  and  cutting  off 
excrescences  there,  till,  like  an  old  ship  which  had 
been  repaired  till  scarcely  one  of  its  original  planks 
remains,  the  system  of  entails  became  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  what  it  was  when  it  issued  fresh 
and  new  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  In  England 
this  process  of  repairing  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  impressed  upon 
that  politic  monarch  how  little  effect  attainders  for 
treason  had  upon  families,  whose  estates  were  pre- 
served from  alienation  by  the  statute  de  donis;  and 
with  his  connivance  a  case  was  brought  into  court, 
and  a  decision  given  by  the  judges,  by  which  it  was 
laid  down  that  a  tenant  in  tail  might  legally  dispose 
of  his  lands  by  a  fictitious  proceeding,  called  a  com- 
mon recovery.  This,  though  the  first,  is,  perhaps, 
the  heaviest  blow  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
favourite  system  under  which  the  aristocracy  expect- 
ed to  go  on,  contracting  debt  and  committing  treason 
to  the  end  of  time,  without  suffering  the  penalties 
attached  to  either.  Henry  VIII.  followed  up  the 
attack,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  new  and  exten- 
sive modifications.  But  all  the  efforts  of  these  and 
succeeding  kings  failed  to  perfect  the  system,  for  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign  a  statute  re- 
quii-ed  still  to  be  passed  to  render  it  simply  innocu- 
ous, and  scarcely  a  year  passes  over  the  Legislature 
without  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  similar  purpose. 
The  same  process  has  been  gone  through  in  reference 
to  Scotland.  To  enable  Scotch  heirs  of  entail  to  im- 
prove and  grant  leases  of  their  lands,  to  sell  part  of 
their  estates  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  land- 
tax,  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  one  year's  rent 
for  the  purpose  of  making  turnpike  roads,  and  to 
make  provision  for  their  wives  and  children,  required 
and  has  obtained  as  many  acts  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  yet,  after  all  this,  soldering  and  mending,  the 
evils  of  entails  are  still  the  subject  of  complaint,  of 
inquiry,  and  of  law-making.  So  many  fruitless  en- 
deavours might  have  shown  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
entail  reformers  have  never  risen  above  the  weary 
drudgery  of  patchwork.  They  are  still  merely  cob- 
blers of  statutes.    The  only  party  in  Scotland  who 


have  made  a  movement  on  the  subject  would  be  well 
content  if  they  could  assimilate  the  Scoteh  system 
of  entails  to  that  of  England,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  English  landlords  are  exclaiming  against 
the  trammels  which  their  system  imposes  npon  agri- 
cultural improvement! 

The  English  system  is  certainly  less  objootionable 
than  the  Scotch.  The  owner  of  a  fee-simple  estate 
in  England  can  only  entail  hia  property  for  the  lives 
of  persons  in  being  at  the  time  when  the  deed  of  en- 
tail is  executed  ;  and  it  isoompetent  for  the  first  heir 
bom  after  his  death,  on  bis  becoming  twenty-one,  to 
get  rid  of  the  entail  by  a  oommon  reeovery,  and  to 
vest  the  property  anew  in  any  way  he  thinks  proper. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit  pat 
to  the  entailing  powers  of  the  tenant  in  fee,  except 
such  as  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  describing  'm  a 
deed  a  series  of  sueeeBsion,  ^ich  will  staad  proof 
against  the  uncertainties  of  life  and  the  vieissitades 
of  time.  He  may  fix  a  oertain  line  of  deseeot  in 
which  he  prefers  his  property  to  ran  above  all  othera  ; 
but  he  may  also  fix  a  second  to  take  effect  if  the  first 
fails,  and  a  third  to  take  effect  if  the  second  £»ils, 
and  so  on,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  is  possible 
for  legal  ingenuity  to  describe  his  posterity.  He  may 
also  insert  in  his  entail  such  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  property  as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  by  mcAns 
of  irritant  and  resolutive  elanses,  can  deolare  thai  all 
deeds  or  acts  of  his  successors  which  oontraveae  these 
provisions,  shall  bo  null  and  void,  and  the  author  of 
them  forfeit  his  right  to  the  estate  itselCl  And  the  sta- 
tute of  1685  sanctions  and  upholds  this  monstrous 
power  on  the  part  of  a  single  individual  to  control  the 
management  of  the  soil  for  ages  after  he  has  moul- 
dered in  the  grave,  and  under  oireumstaaces  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  either  to  foresee  or  conceive. 
From  the  fetters  of  a  Scoteh  entail  there  is  no  escape. 
The  tenants  in  possession  drag  on  their  weary  i^nd 
interminable  round  of  slavery,  bowed  to  the  earUi  un- 
der a  load  of  oonditions  and  incumbrances,  and  de- 
barred from  every  resource  by  which  they  might  hope 
to  redeem  themselves.  The  English  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  admits  of  a  periodical  liberation,  like  tho 
jubilee  of  freedom  which  dawned  every  fiftieth  year 
upon  the  Hebrew  bondmen.  When  an  English  te- 
nant for  life  gets  into  difficulties,  he  enters  into  a  com- 
pact with  his  son,  as  soon  as  the  latter  arrives  at  his 
majority,  by  which  they  agree  to  sufier  a  recovery, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  entail  is  broken,  and  it  beoomes 
competent  for  them  to  sell  part  of  the  estate,  or  to 
borrow  upon  its  security ;  and  thus  the  father  gets  rid 
of  his  debts,  while  the  son«  as  hia  share  of  ihe  ar- 
rangement, is  usually  allowed  a  larger  annual  allow- 
ance, together  with  ampler  powers  of  jointuring  his 
wife  and  giving  portions  to  his  youi^ger  children. 
After  these  settlements  are  made,  the  estate  Is  ge- 
nerally placed  nndei*  a  new  deed  of  entaiL  There  is 
thus  in  the  English  law  a  power  of  acc<MPB»odation 
which  enables  heirs  of  entail  to  shake  tbemselvos  free 
from  their  fetters  at  stated  intervals^  and  to  place 
their  estates  under  such  new  arrangements  as  are 
most  suitable  to  the  situation  and  eiroumstancos  of 
the  parties  concerned.  But  so  long  as  an  English 
entail  is  binding,  it  has  the  same  injurious  efieots  as 
an  entail  in  Scotland,  and  is  even  attended  with  in- 
conv^nieooes  from  which  tiw  rvmadial  statutes  have 
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ft«ed  tlks  iScoioh  ijatei*  ItsUlltieftup theliandB of 
<  the  lieirs  la  ^aaetsioo^  diimiu^69  their  interest  in  the 
pcirawicni  impnovemeQi  of  their  .properties,  obstructs 
the.graatuiig  of  leaMs  and  the  makipg  of  adFanta- 
'l^iu  exohangeiy  uwieasestheiiiffiealty  of  borrowing 
money  for  improTementSy  creates  expense,  and  in 
eooviieu  way e  impedee^  on  the  part  both  of  landlord 
and- toaanAy  that  agrkaltural  enterprise  which  is 
equally  «BBential  t<>  the  enployment  of  the  labourer 
and  tike  prosperity  of  the  eeuntry  at  large. 

Nolihiog  osn.pn>ve  more  dearly  the  failure  of  past 
legMation  •&  ^  tal^^t  of  eotaiU  than  the  fact,  that 
tlw  iw«  laifeslatatosi  one  far  SooUandiand  the  other 
for  Boglaiid — weie  immediately  followed  in  both 
coHnMee  byeom^intsof  grieyanees  and  committees 
of  ia<}iiiiy*  The-  statate  of  Oeorge  I Y.,  enacted  in 
1824,  wadialeiided  tahnprore  and  ampJify  the  j^g- 
▼kma  alatatea  of  veltef  against  entails  in  Scotland, 
had  acKBcely  passed  into  operation,  when  an  outcry 
wMftoied  in-Ediabnrgh  against  the  eyils  of  entails ; 
meetinlfBef  atttailed  propnetors  and  others  wore  held 
to  agftttte-the-qaestioB;  the  Eaoulty  of  Adyocates  lent 
their  'gieat  powers-  tor  the  oansei  and  at  length,  in 
1888,'  a.parliamentasy  eemmittee  of  inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed, wliose^  evidence  and  report*  though  affording 
imaoBwaraUe  reasons-  for  some  remedial  measure, 
standi  ilDB  day  withont  any  practical  response  from 
the  Legialature.  •  Then  as  xegMrds  Bngland,  the  Act 
8d  and  4tfa  Vkloiia,  o.  5^  was  paased  ''to  enable  the 
owaera  <^  settled  estates  to  defray  the.  expense  of 
draining  the  same* by  way  of  mortgage,"  on  a  prin- 
ciple daiilar  to  that  of  the  KHh  of  Geoige  IIL,  by 
wlii€»li  entailed  proprietors  in  Scotland  were  permit- 
ted to  harden  ihear  estates  with  the  expense  of  per- 
manent improyemants.  The  English  system  was 
considered  perfect,  with  the  .single  exception  of  the 
obstadas  whioh  it  placed  in  the  way  of  thorough 
draiaai^.  Only  let  tiiiose  be  remoreds  it  was  said, 
and  £tigland  would  haye  the  most  perfect  system  of 
property  the  ^orld  had  oyer  seen*  oeqibining  the  ad- 
y«nt»^^  vi  freedom  and  the  permanency  of  entail. 
Yet  what  is  the  reauH?  The  dd  and  4th  of  Vic- 
toria la  a-&il«re.  The  difficulties  and  obstruotions 
wfafch*  are  raised  in  the  way  of  agriouUnral  improye- 
ment^bytheaitnatictoof  entailedestateB,areat  this  mo- 
ment the-cnfefeot  of  general  complaint  among  the  pro- 
prietors^ the  ImdHitewards,  and  farmers  of  England. 
TheiieteHng  of  vneasineaeran  ao  higbin  10^5,  that  the 
Hosae  of  Loads  appointed  a.  seleet  eemmittee,  with 
the  9*ake  of  Biohmond  at- its  head,  to  inquire  and  re- 
port Witnesses  were  accordingly  called  up  firom  the 
country,  and  examined ;  and  the  Jame  year  a  report 
was  ycAdrtfed,  in  whieb^'aftar  stating  the  great  adyan^ 
tages  ^ofdn^kiisg,  in  increaaing  the  produce  of  the  soO, 
in  enbanetog  the  yalue  <^  landed  propertya.  in  prayent* 
iog  ^Raease,  and  promoting  the  general  health  of  the 
coramuailfy,  the^oemmittee  express  their  conyiction 
"  that  Hie  attainment  of- those  benefits- is  in  many 
in8CaneeS'preyented,in  England  and  Ireland,  by  tho 
natural  veludance:  oi  paoprietors  to  expend  capital 
upon  the  permaneni  improyemeAt  of  land.m  which 
tktff  M«i»9^inly  a  limited  «r  partial  interest  ;"  and  al- 
lading  to  ^e.  Act  of  Vietoria,  i^ey  declana  that  *'  the 
apprelicaisioii  of  greai  dday  and  eJcp0n4e^  consequent 
npon  praeeedfaiga  under  that  statute,  appear  to  have 
▼t^ry  gefiMriiUy  detened  peraons  ieomBet^kxog  to  take 
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advantage  of  it.  Not  more  than  eleven  applications  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  under  that  statute,  although 
the  evidence  fully  satisfied  the  committee  that  cases 
are  constantly  occurring,  to  which  some  measure  of 
that  nature  might  be  most  beneficially  applied." 
Matters,  it  thus  appears,  are  In  as  bad  a  state  in 
England  as  ever.     The  cry  is  still  for  legislation, 
but  still  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned  cling  to 
the  delusive  hope  of  repairing  a  system  which  is  essen- 
tially unsound  at  its  foundation.   The  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond*s  committee  gravely  recommends  that  the  sta- 
tute of  Victoria  be  *'  altered  and  amended,"  and  that 
another  committee  be  appointed  '^to  consider  and 
report  whether  it  may  not  be  proper,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  confer  by  law  general  powers  for  leas- 
ing and  making  exchanges  upon  persons  having 
limited  interests  in  land !"    The  next  move  will  pro- 
bably be  for  a  select  committee  to  report  whether  it 
may  not  be  proper  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
which  circulates  over  the  forbidden  regions  of  entail. 
A  power  of  granting  leases  is  an  essential  function 
of  a  landlord — so  essential,  that  one  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  such  a  being  as  a  landlord  can  be  said  to 
exist  without  it ;  and  if  certain  dead  men  had  the 
presumption,  in  their  day,  to  say  that  this  and  that 
estate  should  not  be  let  on  lease  after  they  were  in 
their  graves,  they  assumed  a  prerogative  which  they 
did  not  and  never  could  possess,  and  which  none  but 
drivellers,  extremely  afraid  of  ghosts,  would  ever 
dream  it  to  be  their  duty  to  respect.     It  requires  no 
select  committee  to  settle  this :  common  sense  does  it. 
The  generation  that  was,  were  entitled  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  soil  they  could — and  the  generation 
that  is,  are  entitled  to  do  the  same.     Man  can  only 
enjoy  the  world  while  he  lives.     To  attempt  to  grasp 
the  rights  and  pleasures  both  of  his  own  life  and  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him,  is  as  abor- 
tive as  the  vulgar  effort  of  the  glutton  to  eat  more 
than  he  can  contain  ;  and  it  is  still  more  brutal,  for 
it  robs  from  others  what  he  vainly  endeavours  to  la- 
vish upon  himself.     The  tyranny  of  the  dead  is  the 
most  stupid  and  intolerable  of  all  tyrannies.     You 
may  teach  wisdom  to  a  living  fool,  or  justice  to  a  liv- 
ing tyrant ;  but  a  dead  fool  or  a  dead  tyrant  is  to- 
tally beyond  the  reach  of  instruction  or  compassion. 
The  fault,  therefore,  really  lies  not  so  much  with  the 
dead  as  with  the  living  simpletons  who  allow  the 
dead  to  govern  them.     It  would  be  infinitely  easier 
to  convince  the  entailers  of  estates,  were  they  alive, 
of  the  advantages  of  giving  leases,  than  it  is  to  con- 
vince some  of  their  successors  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
proper  and  moral  action  to  give  leases,  whatever  the 
entailers  may  have  said  or  done  to  the  contrary.     A 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Loi'ds  sitting  to  in- 
quire and  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to 
give  the  entailed  proprietors  of  England  a  general 
power  of  granting  leases,  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
pieces  of  parliamentary  farce  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited in  actual  or  mimic  history.    Let  us  be  spared 
this  solemn  burlesque.     The  Legislature  may  really 
sanction  ''a  general  power  of  granting  leases"  with- 
out the  stolid  formality  of  a^  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  not  bo  guilty  of  any  broach  of  the  decalogue  ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  after  they  have 
done  so,  and  after  thoy  have  simplified  the  proceed- 
ings under  the  Act  of  Victoria  to  tho  utmost,  and 
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granted  everything  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
cammittee  recommends,  the  entail  reformers  will  find 
themselves  as  far  from  their  purpose  as  before.  It 
is  impossible  to  provide,  by  any  number  of  statutes, 
for  the  eontingencies  ivhich  may  occur  in  the  life-timo 
of  an  heir  of  entail.  The  radical  defect  of  the  sys- 
tem— **  the  limited  and  partial  interest ''  of  entailed 
proprietors  in  the  soil — will  break  out,  like  a  distem- 
per in  the  blood,  in  spite  of  plasters  and  salves.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  that  **  limited  and  partial  inter- 
est"  is  to  make  the  tenant  in  possession  an  enemy  of 
the  soil,  who  finds  more  profit  in  impoverishing  than 
in  improving  it. 

The  remedies  of  the  entail  doctors  may  be  said  in 
«ome  respects  to  have  aggravated  the  disease.  In 
straining  to  correct  one  evil  they  h^ve  superinduced 
another,  like  the  unfortunate  physician,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  has  quelled  aa  inflammation  of  the  liver  by 
blistering  and  bleeding,  finds  his  patient  afflicted  with 
a  bilious  stomach,  and  has  no  sooner  cured  him  of 
this  malady  by  a  course  of  calomel  and  purgatives, 
than  he  relapses  into  inflammation.  The  difficulty  of 
devising  a  proper  and  thorough  cure  arises  from  the 
contrariety  of  interests  that  require  to  be  satisfied. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  interest  of  the  soil,  re- 
quiring a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital ;  secondly,  thf 
interest  of  creditors,  requiring  a  settlement  of  their 
just  claims ;  thirdly,  the  interests  of  widows  and 
younger  ehildren,  rcquidng  provision  fi>r  their  main- 
tenance after  the  death  of  the  proprietor  {  and  fbui'th- 
ly,  the  interest  of  the  hoirs  in  tail,  requiring  the  es- 
tate to  be  handed  down  to  them  as  it  was  left  by  the 
original  testator,  and  unencumbered  by  any  burdens 
of  which  they  will  not  reap  the  advantage.  To  har- 
monise and  promote  these  various  and  conflicting  in- 
terests has  hitherto  been  the  great  object  of  the  Le- 
gislature'; and  what  wonder  is  it  that  it  should  have 
proved  an  i^^nis  fatuns  f  The  puzzle  of  the  poor  coun- 
tryman on  the  bank  of  the  stream  with  the  fox,  the 
goose,  and  the  corn,  was  absolutely  nothing  to  it. 
If  he  first  carried  over  the  fox,  the  goose  gobbled  up 
the  corn ;  and  if  he  took  away  the  corn,  the  fox 
gobbled  up  the  goose.  And  so,  if  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion was  liberal  in  his  improvement  of  the  soil,  he 
contravened  the  interest  of  his  wife  and  younger 
children  ;  if  he  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  creditors, 
he  destroyed  the  interest  of  the  heirs  in  tail ;  and  if 
he  preserved  the  interest  of  the  heirs  in  tail,  the  in- 
terest of  the  heirs  in  tail  gobbled  up  the  interests  of 
all  the  other  three.  How  was  he  to  proceed  P  The 
Legislature  undertook  to  aid  and  enlighten  him.  The 
task  appeared  astonishingly  simple.  Only  pass  a 
certain  number  of  statutes  giving  heirs  of  entail 
power  to  do  anything  and  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary and  useful,  and  the  work  would  be  completed. 
But  it  was  soon  found  .that  Aots  of  Parliament  could 
not  repeal  the  mathematical  axiom  that  a  part  is  less 
than  the  whole.  An  estate  could  not  both  be  divided 
among  widows  and  creditors  and  be  preserved  intact 
to  heirs  in  succession.  The  a«ttempt  not  only  fell 
short  of  its  object,  but  entailed  new  evils  as  bad  as 
those  which  it  was  wished  to  avoid.  The  statute 
enabling  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  to  provide 
jointures  to  their  widows,  and  fortunes  to  their  younger 
children,  gave  rise  to  two  evils.  It  relaxed  the  eoo- 
Boffiy  of  tiio  heir  in  possession,  and  burdeood  his  sao- 


cessor.  The  statute  authorisiBg  ontailod  pvopvlttors 
to  charge  their  estates  with  t\^  expens*  of  improve- 
ments had  the  effiipt  of  stimulating  fnore  andniflro 
the  extravagant  habits  of  the  heirs  in  possession,  mid 
sinking  their  successors  the  deeper  io  the  mire  of  debt 
and  encnmbr^ces.  Both  of  these  aets  were  a  virtual 
shifting,  to  the  next  generation,  of  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  ought  to  have  been  discharged  by  the  pre- 
sent. In  Scotland  an  entailed  proprietor  may  barren 
his  succeeding  heir  to  the  extent  of  two-thifds  of  tho 
rental ;  and  as  men  are  naturally  incliiiad  to  take 
the  most  which  the  law  allpws  them  out  of  an 
estate  in  wiiich  they  have  only  a  life-interest,  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  timfi  when  *U  h^irs  of 
entail  in  Scotland  will  only  be  possessed  of  000-third 
of  the  rents  of  their  estates.  Hence  an  impoverished 
gentry,  i|nd  all  the  evils  ifvhiofa  it  brings  in  its  trun 
— rack-rents,  hypotheoatipns,  ejectments,  robbery  of 
the  poor,  and  neglect  of  the  soiL  The  interests  of 
creditors  do  not  seem  to  have  given  mueh  concern  to 
the  Legislature  ;  but  if  the  English  process  of  com* 
mon  recovery  be  regarded  as  favourable  to  tfaflm»  tiu) 
pre>ctical  operation  of  that  process  has  been  \o  bur- 
dpn  the  soil  in  proportion  as  it  has  satisfied  the  claims 
of  creditor^.  The  principal  efieot,  therefore,  of  the 
past  remedies  of  entails  has  been  to  hang  successive 
mill-stones  of  debt  abqut  the  necks  of  the  holders  of 
land.  The  simple  law  of  entail  restiicted  them  in 
the  management  of  their  properties :  the  remedial 
statutes,  without  giving  them  ^eedom,  have  loaded 
them  with  encumbrances  ;  so  that  heirs  of  entail 
may  be  likened  to  those  unfortunate  slaves  of  anti- 
quity, who  were  doomed  to  carry  oppressive  burdisne 
while  their  limbs  were  fettered  with  chains. 

The  English  statute  ds  donis,  and  the  Seoteh  sta- 
tute of  1686,  are  incapable  of  amendipent.  They 
are  essentially  aud  fundamentally  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  no  twisting  and  bending  can  ever  give 
them  a  beneficial  direction.  The  only  efieotaal  re- 
medy is  to  be  found  in  their  total  repeal ;  and  not  ifi 
their  repeal  merely,  but  in  the  enactment  of  a  positive 
law  of  property  morq,  consonant  with  justice  Mid 
common  sense.  For  as  a  practice  of  entailing  at 
common  law  previ^iied,  hoth  in  England  and  Soot- 
land,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  statutes,  the 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  would  be  immediately  exerted 
to  revive  a  similar  practice  after  their  repeat  Every 
owner  of  property  sliould  have  liberty  to  Appoint  his 
heirs  J  but  his  heirs  should  enter  upon  possession  with 
the  same  powers  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  it  which 
he  exercised  himself.  The  State  has  imposed  upon 
property  numerous  duties  and  obligations.  It  haa 
made  it  responsible  for  the  building  of  schools,  and 
churches,  and  gaols—- fi>r  the  relief  of  the  poor,  ^d 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace.  To  enid>le  then^ 
to  discharge  these  responsibilities,  it  is  essential  tliat 
the  holders  of  property  have  freedom  to  aot  and  ma- 
nage for  the  best.  The  powers  conferred  upon  testa- 
tors by  the  law  of  entail  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  duties  prescribed  by  the  State. 

The  question  of  entails,  as  affecting  the  three  king- 
doms, is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Government; 
and  it  would  be  well  fi>r  all  parties  to  consider  whether 
it  should  nat  be  settled,  for  once  apd  for  all,  by  the 
establishm^t  of  the  law  of  property  upon  a  limple 
and  ratipnal  basis. 
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TflEAB  will  erer  be  eontrorersiei  springing  u}>  at 
^Ariotis  times  among  fnankind,  and  it  is  well  that 
ineh  should  te  tfae  Dase.  Nothing  is  so  hurtful  as 
stagnation,  tiothing  so  insipid  as  an  uniTersaliy  exact 
resemblance  of  ientiments.  The  public  mind  could 
not  tolerate  unity,  it  must  be  instructed  and  enter- 
tained  by  a  delightful  Tariety,  or  there  would  ceato 
to  be  life  and  energy  as  its  prerailing  characteHs- 
tkfl.  Tlie  celebrated  Paley,  on  being  told  that  a 
geBtlethAii  and  his  wife  had  nerer,  in  the  course  of 
a  littig  Hf0»  held  atiy  differences  of  opinion,  exclaimed, 
**  How  inftipidr'  TeS^  ditersities  of  opinion  and  sen- 
ifmellt  ffilfst  ettst,  ere  the  real  Tigonrs  of  the  mind, 
and  enduting  goodness  of  heart,  can  be  called  forth 
from  ihc$ir  ihiier  slufnbering  places  and  put  to  the 
test.  Bili  there  must  be  good  temper  shown  during 
the  peHod  c^f  silch  coutrotersies :  the  understandings 
of  theil  thnsi  be  divided  without  a  correspondent  di- 
tiBioB  of  the  heart  and  the  affections.  But,  alas ! 
how  rarely  ii  such  the  case.  Throughout  the  realms 
of  divitlity  and  literattire  alike.  We  often  find  the  best 
of  their  inhabitants  moved  with  a  spirit  of  unbecom- 
ing ricil^tkee.  When  obscure  men  greatly  quarrel  on 
the  subject  of  polities  o^  religion,  and  even  refuse  one 
another  the  eomnion  obeisance  or  parlance  on  the 
street,  lire  only  smile  at  their  folly  and  littleness  of 
tilindf  and  regard  theih  as  "  two  flies  on  the  pole  of 
a  6o&Cfh  afid  six,  fighting  for  the  privilege  of  direct- 
ing which  way,  add  with  what  speed,  the  carriage 
AM  advance  :**  but  such  is  not  the  reflection  of 
manltiiid,  when  two  gfeat  men  come  forth  to  the 
eoihbat  and  demean  tnemselves  by  the  use  of  unhap- 
py expressions  one  towards  the  other — when  we 
behold  a  Sheilook  and  a  Bouth,  a  Bentley  and  a 
fiotTe,  or  a  Milton  and  I9alinasius«  resorting  to  the 
voeabtilttry  ef  abutie — then  we  feel  intense  pity  both 
fot  thid  omnbatants  themselves,  and  for  the  multi- 
tude of  persons  who  will  become  affected  by  the  per- 
nieioiia  eitaniple  set  tbein  by  men  whose  talents  and 
l^eral  dfspnsitian  they  have  reason  to  regard  with 
adntiratl<m  ^nd  love. 

In  these  days,  when  a  controversy  of  note  once 
temnieiieM,  We  must  Expect  &  lairger  number  of  pcr- 
Mns  to  beoduie^  engaged  and  interested  in  its  conflict 
Mi  im»  fttM  V9nl4  1mt«  bMi  the  <»»e  Mmte  years 


ago.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  are 
vastly  increased,  and  reading,  not  forthemillion  onlyi 
but  foi*  millions,  must  be  provided  ;  and  the  contents 
of  these  numerous  vehicles  of  information  must  mainly 
bear  reference  to  the  passings  and  most  eitcitiug)  to« 
pics  of  the  time.  Not  only  have  the  higher  orders  o^ 
society!  and  the  clergy,  increased  means  of  becomin|p 
acquainted  with  the  present  events  of  the  age,  but  all 
classes  of  the  people  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  like 
knowledge,  and  have  the  same  right  and  liberty  to 
acquaint  themselves  With  the  intelligence  of  the  day. 
So  that,  doubtless,  the  affair  in  connection  with  Dr« 
Hampden's  honoufed  name  il  familiar  enough  to  me* 
chanics  and  tradesmen  of  every  degree  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  fot*ward  any  class  of  men 
who  have  not  heard  of  it,  and^  perhaps,  many  an  ho*- 
neit  mind  among  the  humbler  classes  has  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  very  competent  and  sound  decision  on 
the  subject.  Still,  since  the  range  of  the  controversy- 
has  been  widened,  and  men  of  all  hues  in  religion  and 
politics  have  written  and  read  much  on  the  matter^ 
we  may  reasonably  suppose^  that  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  words  of  improper  virulence  have  been  used^ 
and  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart  degraded 
from  those  heights  of  charity  and  benevolence  on 
whi<ih  the  Christian  man  should  ever  take  up  his  po« 
sition  above  the  troubled  waves  of  this  calumniated 
and  calumniating  world. 

And  after  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  in  Dr« 
Hampden's  caifte,  the  whole  controversy  has  been  a 
huge  mistake.  This  is  the  mildest  term  that  we  can 
apply  ;  and  perhaps,  on  consideration,  it  will  be  al^ 
lowed  to  Ih$  the  justcst.  We  regret  that  our  limited 
spado  will  not  allow  us  to  adduce  comments  on  all 
the  documents  of  this  lengthened  quarrel,  for  we 
should  prefer  to  draw  up  a  list  of  proe  and  cone^  and 
then  strike  the  balance  ;  and  we  should  love  to  weigh 
all  the  several  items  with  an  Impartial  spirit,  but 
then  we  must  coticoct  a  volume,  and  a  bulky  volume 
too,  in  lieu  of  a  very  brief  article  on  a  wearisome  and 
most  protracted  business.  So,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can,  and  beginning  with  the  beginning,  wo  must 
first  ask,  **  With  whom  has  the  mistake  originated?" 

This  is  the  question,  '  <  With  whom  has  the  mistake 
(n^ginated  ?"  anda  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  v>m% 
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will  as  loudly  and  eonfidenUy,  as  instantaneously  re- 
ply, "  With  Lord  John  Russell.''     We  emphatically 
deny  it.     It  may  be  true  that  Lord  John  RusseU 
might  hare  pitched  upon  many  an  excellent  and  po- 
pular name  in  the  domains  of  the  vast  Church  of 
England  that  would  have  well  adorned  the  Episcopal 
bench — the  vulgar  saying  may  here  be  most  particu- 
larly true,  that  there  are  many  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  the  one  that  has  been  caught — but  then  his 
Lordship  must  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
one  nearest  the  bait,  the  very  one  whom  all  the  other 
fishes  looked  upon  as  the  most  prominent  in  place, 
and  who  should  first  have  the  pleasure  of  being  so 
magnificently  hooked.     We  may  well  suppose  that 
the  occupant  of  the  first  and  foremost  divinity  chair 
in  one  of  the  first  universities  of  the  country — ^h^who 
teaches  divinity  to  those  who  are  to  teach  it  through- 
out the  Church  at  large — we  may  well  suppose  that 
he  would  be  a  man  specially  pointed  at  as  most  likely 
to  succeed  to  any  oMce  of  higher  dignity,  and  emolu- 
ment, and  trust,  in  the  Church.  But  here  we  have  not 
to  conjecture,  and  throw  out  surmises  on  the  matter, 
because  it  is  the  actual  practice  that  such  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity 
should  be  promoted  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  if  such  occu- 
pant should  agree  in  some  leading  questions  of  politics 
and  other  matters  (although  we  may  well  suppose  that 
such  agreement  would  not  always  be  precisely  re- 
quired) with  the  opinions  of  the  reigning  ministry 
of  the  day.    Lord  John  Russell,  as  a  Whig,  found 
a  distinguished  divine  of  Whig  principles,  if  Dr. 
Hampden  has  any  decided  political  prepossessions, 
occupying  the  very  seat  from  which  bishops  are  wont 
to  be  created,  and  his  Lordship,  in  conformity  with 
all  decent  rule  and  precedent,  offered  the  vacant  bi- 
shopric to  this  divine.    Did  his  Lordship  do  wrong  ? 
**  Yes,  he  did,"  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  voices 
will  reply.     Why  so  ?    Because  this  very  same  dis- 
tinguished divine  had  been  visited  with  a  censure 
from  the  very  university  in  which  the  chair  he  occu- 
pied was  located — a  censure,  too,  condemnatory  of 
his  religions  opinions,  and  hence  one  that  directly 
affected  his  march  to  the  possession  of  the  sacred  and 
most  honourable  preferment  destined  for  him.     Of 
this  censure  we  shall  say  enough  presently.     As  re- 
gards Lord  John  Russell,  his  Lordship,  we  must  al- 
low, had  cognisance  of  such  a  censure  having  been 
passed ;  but  then,  in  what  state  do^  he  find  mat- 
ters ?     He  finds  Dr.  Hampden  exercising  with  ap- 
probation the  functions  of  his  high  and  responsible 
office— he  finds  many  bishops  requiring  certificates 
of  attendance  on  his  lectures  before  they  proceeded 
to  admit  candidates,  who  had  received  their  educa- 
tion at  Oxfoitl,  to  holy  orders — ^he  finds  that  Dr. 
Hampden  has  preached  sermons  which  have  been 
well  received  by  the  most  orthodox  divines— in  short, 
he  finds  Dr.  Hampden  proceeding  as  one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  regins  professors  of  divinity  ought 
to  proceed,  in  his  high  official  duties — not  a  breath 
at  Oxford  emitted  against  him — all  things  going  on 
in  the  quietude  of  an  approving  calm — ^not  one  dig- 
nified person  in  the  university  raising  a  voice  against 
him— not  dne  bishop,  one  clergyman,  one  parent  from 
among  the  laity,  withdrawing  their  sons  from  his  in- 
struction ; — surely  Lord  John  Russell  had  a  right  to 
think  that  Dr.  Hampden's  good  and  orthodox  coarse, 


pursued  for  eleven  years  after  the  censure,  and  fif- 
teen years  after  the  delivery  of  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, had  disarmed  the  censure  of  his  opp<«enta, 
conciliated  all  enemies,  and  rather  bade  them  rejoice 
that  one  whom  they  had  a  long  period  ago  sterna- 
tised,  had  ever  since  stood  erect,  and  pursued  a  right- 
eous and  praiseworthy  course.     Such  was  enough  to 
justify  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  nomination  of  one 
whom  he  personally  knew  not,  but  whose  distin- 
guished character  and  career  were  well  known — such 
was  enough  to  justify  his  Lordship  in  looking  to  the  bet- 
ter side  of  human  nature,  especially  as  he  might  hope 
from  the  i*egenerated  nature  of  Churchmen  for  for- 
getfulness  and  forgiveness  of  any  unpleasantness  that 
was  past,  and  for  the  viitues  of  forbearance,  and  ge- 
nerosity for  the  time  to  come.     Such,  we  say,  was 
enough  ;  although  we  might  go  farther,  and  suppose 
that  his  Lordship,  as  he  makes  allusion  in  his  capital 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  Bedford,  might  have  considered 
the  unbecoming  haste  and  heat  with  which  censures 
at  Oxford  are  t<»o  often  passed — ^he  might  have  known 
that  in  the  year  1842  the  heads  of  houses  of  the  uni- 
versity placed  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  chair  of  a  board 
of  theological  examiners — he  might  have  thought 
deeply  and  anxiously  on  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
cause  at  Oxford — and  we  know  that  he  did  consult 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  rec^v- 
ed  no  discouragement ;  these  considerations,  if  duly 
and  candidly  weighed,  will  serve  to  exempt  the  Prime 
Minister  from  all  blame  in  a  promotion  which  was 
due  to  learning  and  spotless  character,  and  demon- 
strate that  his  pure  mind  was  justified  in  not  foresee- 
ing the  probability  of  the  evil  passions  being  aroused^ 
and  breaking  forth  in  much  hideousness,  to  vex  and 
harass  certain  of  the  Church.    In  fact,  in  order  to 
make  good  any  such  accusation  against  Lord  John 
Russell,  it  must  be  proved  that  his  Lordship  is  in 
heart  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— ^that  he  made  this  promotion  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  creating  mischief-^that  there  was  malice  pre- 
pense lurking  in  his  Lordship's  mind,  and  that  he  is 
now  triumphing  in  the  unhallowed  excitement  that 
has  arisen  out  of  his  designedly  mischievous  appoint- 
ment.   Yet  this  proposition  cannot  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.     It  was  Lord  John's  best  policy  to  con- 
ciliate the  Church — ^his  Lordship  is  a  Churchman 
himself — and  his  attachment  to  the  Church,  in  his 
reply  to  the  rcmonsti'ance  of  the  laity,  is  couched  in 
language  of  the  strongest  and  sincerest  kind.    We 
must,  then,  honestly  acquit  his  Lordship  of  all  blame 
in  the  appointment,  and  rather,  on  the  contrary,  ear- 
nestly thank  him  for  the  high  honour  confeired  on 
the  name  and  diocese  of  Hereford  by  the  selection  of  , 
so  eminent  a  divine,  and  so  excellent  a  man  ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  do  so  the  more  earnestly,  when  we 
think  upon  the  noble  and  disinterested  manner  in 
which  his  Lordship  stood  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  a  sub- 
sequent day  of  opposition  and  trouble— when,  con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  his  position,  his  Lordship 
seemed  to  exclaim,  with  all  the  ardom*  and  stedfast- 
ness  of  an  elder  friendship,  in  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
nents, '*Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  convertite 
ferrum,** 

The  question,  then,  on  the  acquittal  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  has  still  to  be  asked,  '*  With  whom  has  iha 
mistake  «HgiQ«ted?"aBd  tens  Qfthon9ands^  and  hnui 
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dreds  of  tlMmsands  of  Toices  will  reply,  *'  With  those 
▼ho  commenoed  a  public  agitation  of  the  Chnreh." 
And  now,  in  order  to  aroid  the  unpleasant  task  of 
amugning  a  large'^body  of  the  clergy  vho  have  acted 
thoaghtlessly  and  inconsiderately  nnder  a  narrow- 
minded  impression  of  doing  their  duty,  and  of  rush- 
ing to  the  resene  of  the  Chnreh  in  danger,  we  will 
r&ther  suppose  the  ease  of  those  who  could  not  pur- 
sue so  good  a  man  with  vehemence — who  rather  be- 
held with  Bineere  and  deep  regret  the  opposition 
manifested  against  him,  and  who  humbly  felt,  in  all 
its  force,  the  tmth  and  reality  of  a  living  writer,  when 
he  says,  "  On  all  occasions  it  is  well  to  be  a  little 
more  than  tolerant ;  especially  when  a  wiser  and  bet- 
ter mMi  than  ourselves  thinks  differently  from  us." 
And  while  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
mildly  refused  to  take  part  with  the  agitators,  and 
conceire  their  course  to  be  right,  we  must  be  under- 
stood to  infer  that  our  approbation  cannot  be  extended 
to  those  agitators,  but  that  we  think  them  to  be  wrong. 

Avoiding,  then,  allusion  to  any  of  those  important 
considerations  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  an  in- 
terference with  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  we 
woald  proceed  to  state  a  few  reasons  which  well 
might  influence  many  right-minded  clergymen  from 
taking  a  part  against  the  appointment  or  election 
of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford. 

In  the  first  place,  they  might  considerately  think 
that  they  conld  not  move  against  him  without  seri- 
onsly  calling  in  question  his  individual  moral  cha- 
racter. For,  when  they  remembered  that  the  creeds 
of  their  Chttr<^  were  so  full  and  clear  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vital  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Hampden  was 
accused  of  impugning,  and  yet  that  he  continued  to 
hold  a  chief  poet  in  the  Church,  receiving  its  honours 
and  omolaments,  they  could  not  but  see  that  any  ac- 
casation  not  only  affected  his  doctrinal  opinions,  but 
also  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  his  conduct;  for 
Bnch  acciasation  seemed  to  point  at  a  man  of  Uni- 
tarian opinions  or  inclinations  acting  as  a  prime 
teacher  in  a  Trinitarian  Church  ;  and  yet,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  opponents,  the  whole 
manner  and  character  of  his  life  negatived  the  re- 
motest idea  of  such  a  condemnation.*  Surely  this 
consideration  warranted  them  in  pausing,  in  exam- 


*  At  a  meeting  held  at  Chelmsford,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Hampden's  appointment,  the  Rot.  Mr.  Eden,  a  strenuous 
oppoier,  nid — ^"Br.  Hampden  was  nn  inditidnal  against 
when  thftre  was  no  breath  of  slander-^a  person  af^mmat  whose 
moral  and  reliffious  character  the  most  censorious  person 
eonld  have  nothin/;  to  say.  Dr  Hampden,  lie  had  little  hesi- 
tation in  Bftrming,  was  an  amiable  and  truly  good  man,  and, 
•s  fw  Of  kk  cwn  permiuU  creed  wen  concerned,  was  a  sound 
and  orthodox  man  V*  Whj,  then,  oppose  such  a  man  on 
points  of  doubtful  disputation  ?  why  not  say  honestly  that 
you  don't  like  the  sehool  of  Arnold  and  Bunsen,  and,  thei«- 
foie,  as'ihffro  is  an  opening,  try  to  eject  Hampden  ? 

A  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson,  at  a  meeting  at  Colchester,  after 
nying  that  he  trusted  Dr.  Arnold  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ, 
went  on-*^'  Dr  Hampden  is  also  amiable  and  kind.  When  I 
Raided  at  Oxford,  I  was  diawn  towards  him  with  feelings  of 
affection.  The  truth  is,  that  the  school  to  which  Dr.  Arnold 
belonged,  and  of  which  Dr.  Hampden  is  a  follower,  is  endea- 
Touiing  to  introdooe  a  new  era  in  theology."  Well,  if 
amiabicneasaQd  kindness  be  its  fruits,  let  us  weloome  in  the 
pew  era.  If  ever  the  saying  of  a  great  man  can  be  adopted, 
it  may  BOW  with  best  propriety  be  expressed,  **Mehercule, 
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ining,  in  heing  slow  to  eontemn,  except  on  the  clear- 
est and  most  urgent  grounds. 

Secondly,  invotingagainst  Dr.  Hampden,  they  might 
reasonably  and  prudently  think  that  they  were  adran- 
cing  a  serious  accusation  against  other  parties  also. 
First,  against  the  Church  in  general.    For  what  was 
the  fact?   If  Dr.  Hampden  were  guilty  of  heresy,  the 
Church  had  allowed  a  heretic  to  occupy  herchief  chair 
of  theological  instruction,  undisturbed,  for  a  period  of 
eleven  years  ;  for,  although  the  appointment  be  with 
the  Crown, yet  the  Church  can  always  raise  a  protest- 
ing voice  against  such  a  case  of  usurpation  as  this 
would  necessarily  have  been.     On  the  contrary,  any 
movement  proposed  in  the  matter  was  actually  in  fa- 
vour of  Dr.  Hampden.   And  in  this  implication  of  the 
Church,  the  opposing  clergy  must  have  prominently 
insisted  against  those  good  and  pious  Bishops  who 
have  reqnu'ed  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Regius  Professor,  from  candidates  for 
ordination ;  also,  against  those  Christian  parents  who 
had  allowed  their  sons  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  man 
so  prescribed  ;  and  also,  they  must  have  been  led  to 
distrust  the  worthy  testimony  of  those  young  men 
who,  having  lately  prepared  themselves  for  the  rite  of 
ordination,  have  said  (and  we  have  heard  of  none  al< 
leging  the  contrary),  that  the  lectures  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  were  perfectly  sound  in  respect 
to  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  every  way  not  only  un- 
exceptionable, but  calculated  to  confer  lasting  benefit 
of  the  most  essential  kind  on  their  hearers.     They 
might  proudly  ask.  Have  the  objectors  to  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, keen-sighted  and  quick  to  find  fault  as  we  must 
allow  them  to  be,  ever  questioned  his  orthodoxy  in 
any  one  of  these  lectures,  or  in  any  sormon  he  has 
preached,  or  in  any  discourse  he  has  held,  for  the  last 
eleven  years  ?    And  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
they  might  surely  be  permitted  to  offer  this  fact  as 
the  best  retractation  of  any  former  sayings — ^a  re- 
tractation (if  such  were  required)  in  veritable  prac- 
tice far  more  potent  than  any  verbal  expressions  could 
convey. 

Thirdly,  they  might  not  consider  that  they  were 
to  be  blindly  bound  by  the  Oxford  Censure  passed  in 
the  year  1836.  For  why  should  clergymen  like 
themselves,  voting  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1896,  abso- 
lutely control  their  votes,  requested  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  or  elsewhere,  in  the  year  1847,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  changing  of  votes  in  the  year  1842  ? 
Those  voters,  if  honest  and  careful  men,  must  have 
read  Dr.  Hampden's  works,  and  diligently  formed 
their  judgment ;  and  why  should  not  clergymen  in 
the  year  1847  do  the  same  ?  Can  they  be  blamed 
for  not  swimming  adown  the  tide  that  flowed  against 
Dr,  Hampden,  but  rather  for  desiring  to  wait  awhile 
and  gain  every  evidence  in  their  power  concerning 
his  doctrine  and  character — ^not  standing  in  a  cow- 
ardly and  dependent  manner  behind  the  breast- work 
of  other  men's  opinions  and  actions,  but  manfully 
coming  forth  into  the  wider  field  of  research,  and  in- 
quiring for  themselves;  and,  if  they  clearly  discovered 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  happily  avowed  by  the  Church  of  £ngland» 
then  in  sorrow  to  depart  from  adherence  to  him  9 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  found  him  to  main- 
tain sneh  doctrines  inviolate,  then  it  became  their 
duty^and  Qothingmore^  to  stfwd  by  him-H^n^  isoiaach 
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the  more  stedfMtlj^  $4  they  might  behold  his  ene- 
mies increase  in  namber  and  in  power  against  kim. 

MofeoTer,8neh  dergymenpoflseesedknovledgethat 
well  justified  the  suspicion  that  sneh  eensnre  was  pro- 
Gured^  at  a  remote  time,  on  the  authority  of  extracts 
since  acknowledged  to  be  unfairly  and  nngeneroasly 
made.  And,  again,  might  they  not  Mk  whether  any 
oondnet  of  the  indiridual  (as  we  have  just  Ahown)  had 
occurred  in  the  interral  of  thne  (between  the  yea^s 
1886  and  1847)  which  might  exercise  atf  important 
bearing  on  their  present  decteion  ?  It  was  a  singu- 
lar circumstance,  also,  that  the  same  psnrties  no"^  ii»- 
▼ested  such  censure  with  an  importance  and  autho- 
rity which  was  readily  questioned  by  them  when  the 
same  statute  called  for  sentence  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Mr.  Ward ;  and  they  could  not  b«t  bear  in 
mind  how  the  more  calm  and  deliberate  Board  of 
Dootorr  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Dr.  Pusey's  sermon 
were  widely  reproached  and  set  at  nought  by  his  sup- 
porters (even  to  the  assertion  that  he  was  nomore  con- 
demned of  heresy  than  of  horse-stealing);  thus  them- 
selves being  teachers  in  the  art  of  not  paying  an  ab- 
solute and  unconditional  reverence  to  an  Oztod  de- 
cision on  questions  of  theology. 

And  now  that  we  have  approached  a  matter  of 
exceeding  delicacy — ventured  to  oanrass  the  right- 
fulness And  trustworthiness  of  this  censtire — even, 
as  it  were,  put  on  boldness  actually  to  censure  the 
very  censure  itself;  and  since  this  Is  a-  matter  ef  sf»h 
paramount  importance  in  the  whole  ooncem — ^this 
the  foundation- st^ne  on  which  sneh  a  large  snper- 
stmeture  of  mistake  has  been  reared-^this  the  fount 
from  which  the  muddy  stream?  have  with  snch  won- 
derful succession  flowed— we  humbly  feel  that  we 
hardly  dare  trust  ourselves  to  deliver  an  authoritatire 
opinion  apart  from  the  combination  of  others  ;  so  we 
must  proceed  to  summon  to  the  task  the  faithful  tes- 
timony of  those  who  were  primarily  engaged  in  the 
heat  and  tttrmoil  of  the  unfortunate  and  lamented 
eontest ;  and  while  we  do  so,  we  cannot  but  congra- 
tulate those  of  the  clergy  (and  they  are  legicm)  who 
did  not  take  part  in  the  agitation  against  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, that  circumstances  should  have  transpired  in 
the  course  of  this  painful  disturbance  of  the  Church 
which  must  have  led  them  to  rejoice  that  they  re- 
solved to  exercise  caution  in  attaching  mueh  validity 
or  importance  to  the  magnified  censure  of  1886 — a 
censure  supported  by  474  to  94,  but  which,  in  the 
year  1842,  was  altered  to  880  to  219,  and  which  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  requires  **  e^ould  be  either  repealed  or  wash- 
ed away,  or  proved  to  be  unfounded.^^  We  thank  the 
Bishop  fur  the  text,  and  will  proceed  to  fhmish  the 
requisite  evidence. 

And  first,  we  know  not  why  wo  may  not  receive 
the  defence  of  the  accused  one  himself ;  because,  if 
it  be  not  cooelasive—as  it  ought  not  to  be — in  lead- 
ing us  at  once  to  acquit  a  man,  yet  in  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's case  it  is  most  valuable,  a?  showing  us  that  he 
did  not  come  brazenly  forth  to  brave  the  Church 
(although,  by-the-bye,  it  is  no  ecehMastical  censure), 
but  that  he  conceived  that  the  said  censure  was 
virtually  repealed.  He  tells  us,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
John  Rnssell,  that  '*  it  was  an  illegal  measure,''  and 
then  proceeds  to  deliver  hii»  own  opinion :— "  That  sta- 
tute, however;  I  woald  observe,  has^  been  vhfmlfy  re- 


pealed by  two  subsequent  proceedhigis  hi  th*  ttftlvef- 
sity ;  in  the  first  place,  by  the  new  theological  Sta- 
tnte  of  1842,  which  placed  me,  a«  Regi«4  Profis«eo<', 
at  the  head  of  a  iiewlv-eotlstituted  B<ttrd  of  Theolo- 
gical  Exaniisers  ;  And  then,  hi  the  sam^  yeaf,  by  the 
first  act  af  the  chief  authorftiotf  of  ther  Univertity, 
with  whom  rests  the  initiative  of  every  meftsure,  the 
Board  of  Hends  of  Bosses  and  Pro«ior«,  irlMr  imatii- 
lAou^y  propelled  a  ktrm  of  statute  fer  rescindiifg  it. 
So  for,  then,  as  the  chief  responsible  body  of  ih« 
University  is  concerned,  I  am  relieved  of  tiie  bofden 
of  that  statute,  though  the  Tractaritin  party  ine- 
ceeded,  with  a  very  reduced  majorltyy  however,  in 
throwing  out  the  measure  in  Convoc«iie«.*'  Nesrt  he 
asks,  whether  the  history  of  that  statute  is  not  per- 
fectly understood  ?  Tee— the  history  of  that  statute 
is  well  undeTtftoed,  a«  will  be  presently  tmn  ;  iifdeed» 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer's 
^Narrative  of  £veiyts,''  &e.,  to  become  soniewhM 
disgusted  with  the  proce^ingtf.  He  shows  us  that, 
although  a  friend  of  bis,  ''an  adfniraUe  llieologiitn," 
had  pronounced  the  Bamplon  LeetUres  to  b«  '*  decid- 
edly rationalistic,"  &c.,  which  were  preaehed  hi  1832, 
yet  not  until  the  yearl8S4,  **io<m  after^e  etppettranee 
of  thepamphhtf  (Observations  on  iMb^eBft,)  the  fHend 
mentioned  above  urged  on  me  the  nedessfty  of  0ome 
protest  againet  Dr.  tiarmpden's  deetrinet,"  ftc.;  hut 
nothing  came  of  this  friend'i^  urgency  mtll  Lord 
Melbourne  promoted  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  chair  of 
the  Reghin  Professorship;  Then  the  visie  of  writth 
and  indignation  were  poured  forth — then  th€r  Corpus 
Christi  College  Committee,  with  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
Newman  as  active  members;  was  fMmed  ;  ai»i  wer 
read  in  Mr.  Palmer's  book,  that  '^agahi  a*d  agbtn 
was  out  petition  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  Board 
of  the  Heads  <ff  Hotue$,  and  again  cHd  we  return  to 
the  contest  wit>h  increased  numbers  and  determfna- 
tiKm."  We  will  not  say  thait  the  fiset  of  tbteee  rn^n 
were  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  but  we  wHl  say  thtft  tberd 
was  an  eagerness  for  a  good  man'tf  eondemnati«m 
displayed,  which  was  certahiiy  neither  deoeirt  iveir 
honourable,  and  quite  unbecoming  the  conduct  of 
Cbristian  pastors,  Who  should  not  be  ibrward  tobnslt 
the  bruised  reed.  But  how  is  Ifr,  Palmer's  gkiryrn^ 
not  good — how  is  the  fime  gold  becomo  dimh-^how 
rs  the  Corpus  Christi  Committee  gt  ottce  out  doNrnr 
in  its  boast  of  perseverance,  when  we  read  Mr.  Pal^ 
mer  declaring,  in  the  very  same  breath — ay,  writing 
it  with  the  very  same  ink — when  speaking  of  the 
Tractariaus,  the  leaders  of  which  party  were  in  thia 
very  committee,  that,  throughout  the  University, 
"  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  distttfM  in  the  «^»n<f- 
ness  of  THEIR  VIEWS  "I  Actually,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Palmer  himself,  Uiat  unsound  men  were  Mmmoned 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  reputed  uneound  man.  O 
why  was  the  text  forgotten — "He  that  ia  without 
sin  amongst  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone^**?  Why 
will  not  Christian  men  look  into  their  own  breltsts^ 
— why  not  deal  sevei*ely  with  themselves,  and  pa- 
tiently, forbearingly,  and  leniently  with  others? 

And  now  we  bring  forth  an  able  and  independent 
witness,  Archbiehop  Whately.  His  Grace,  in  hiaad-' 
mirable  *'  Statements  and  Reilection»  on  thcr  Hampj 
den  question,"  after  pertinently  observing  ft  air  on^ 
of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  thia  strange 
tra«stwtlq»y  **  thM  awm  ypi»(WMh»g  yint  Krt  <b»  fm 
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nty  of  do«triiie  shoukL  be  ^bund  imploring  ministers 
to  '  make  choice  of  some  other  person'  for  a  bishop- 
ric, and  Co  leave  Dr,  Hampden  in  an  office  especially 
calltDg  for  sound  ifaeolegieal  views,  beeanse  his  views 
are  ansound  !^  goes  on  to  prove  three  propositions, 
in  relation  to  a  first  general  head  of  Ids  diseonrse, 
*'  That  the  alleged  eensare  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford oQgfat  to  be  totally  disregarded" — namely,  first, 
that  tbo  alleged  University  censure  of  Dr.  Hampden 
ought  to  be  totally  dinrogarded  for  the  following  three 
reasons  : — 

1.  That  it  is,  at  best,  very  doubtful  whether  that 
vote  of  Convocation  were  legal,  and,,  consequently, 
whether  it  is  |o  be  regarded  as  properly  the  act  of 
the  University. 

2.  Because  it  was  disregarded  and  virtually  re- 
pealed by  the  University  itself ;  and 

S,  Beeanse  it  was  manifestly  and  notoriously  un- 
just. 

it  may  weU  be  coneeiTod  with  what  able  and  eon- 
vtnciog  argumeBts  Dr.  Whately  supports  these  pro- 
positions, but  of  course  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
transfer  those  arguments  to  the  limited  space  allotted 
for  remarks  on  this  affair.  It  is  enough  to  observe, 
that  if  the  censure  was  illegal — and  Dr.  Hampden -was 
encouraged  to  think  so  by  the  highest  legal  authori- 
ties, but,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  stand  the  ex- 
pense iii  a  desired  trial-^it  is  utterly  worthless  ;  and 
when  it  was  virtniUly  repealed  in  the  year  1842,  its 
c^ensivenees  ought  to  have  been  at  an  end.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  that  while  his  opponents  allege  his  ob- 
scurity of  station  as  a  ground  for  not  proceeding 
against  him  until  he  was  raised  to  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship ;  in  real  fact,  he  had  been  meanwhile  ap- 
pointed io,  or  continued  in,  most  responsible  offices 
in  the  Uniyersity — namely,  as  Senior  Publie  Exa- 
miner for  Degrees  in  Arts,  otu  esMntM  requisite  in 
the  eaandnaUon  being  thtology  ;  as  Principal  of  St. 
Clary's  Hall,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  having,  as  such,  complete  superin- 
tendenee  of  the  studies,  secular  and  rdigunu,  of  the 
members  of  that  Hall ;  and,  again,  he  was  appointed 
by  certain  Heads  of  Houses,  to  whom  the  nomination 
belongs.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  And  sell  this 
while  Dr.  Hampden  had  earnestly  demanded  a  trial, 
such  a  trial  as  Dr»  Pusey  subsequently  had  granted 
to  him  ;  but  his  opponents  knew  how  little  chance 
tUey  would  have  of  a  verdict,  as  the  result  of  a  calm 
investigation  of  the  book  itself !  Oxford,  then,  we 
find,  accused  a  man,  and  refused  him  a  fair  trial ; 
she  condemned  him  in  a  questionable  way,  and  after- 
wards made  it  up  with  him  by  loading  him  with  re- 
sponsible appointments  :  and  yet  persons  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  calling  out  for  a  trial !  and  are  fling- 
ing the  Oxford  eensure,  in  its  foil  integrity,  in  his 
foee  {  Surely,  nvLch,  persons  know  not  what  they 
say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.  Truly  does  tiie  Arch- 
bishop obserre,  "  For  eleven  years  he  (Dr.  Hampden) 
has  been  demanding  a  regular  trial,  and  courting  in- 
vestigataoa.  And  in  all  that  time  nothing  has  been 
established  against  him.  He  has  been  assailed  only 
by  declamations,  by  rumours  and  suspioions,  and  by 
gross  folsifications."  Surely,  when  an  Archbishop, 
hiji^  in  esteem  and  integrity  as  Dr  Whately,  speaks 
thus,  the  lay  Prime  Minister  maybe  allowed  to  go  free. 

We  could  Unger  long  with  Dr.  Whately,  bat  we 


feel  warned  to  hasten  on  to  another  competent  autho- 
rity, even  to  that  of  a  sort  of  present  opponent,  Dr.. 
Denison,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  lordship  has 
very  lately  written,  **  I  could  not  approre  either  of 
the  spirit  in  which  much  of  the  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  to  be  carried  on^  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  mark  their  disi^^proyal  of  the  appointment. 
Many  of  the  attacks  on  Dr,  Hampden  appeared  to 
ma  to  be  wanting  in  faimeee  ;  and  I  saw,  that  the 
decision  would  be  made,  in  some  manner  at  least, 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  popular  excitement  than  of  judicial  calm- 
ness. I  could  not»  therefore,  take  any  part  in  etich 
proceedings,  but  stood  altogether  aloof  from  all  pre- 
vious discussion,  and  contented  myself,  when  the  sta- 
tute was  proposed,  wUh  giving  a  silent  vote  against  it. " 

And  now  another  Buhop.  The  amiable  Dr.  Stan- 
ley, Bishop  of  Norwich,  when  solicited  to  sign  a  me- 
morial against  Dr.  Hampden,  on  the  ground  that 
**  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford  has  affirmed,  by  a  solemn 
decree,  its  want  of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his 
doctrines,"  feels  that  he  cannot  eonscientionsly  sign 
it,  "because  I  conceive,  that  by  such  proceeding  we 
are  giving  to  a  University  censure  an  authority  which 
in  no  wag  belongs  to  it,  and  which  many  of  its  most 
devoted  friends  have  disclaimed.  And  farther,  that 
I  can  attach  little  weight  to  a  decision  emanating 
from  Oxford  on  that  occasion,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  movement  against  Dr.  Hampden  originated  with 
a  party  suspected  (how  justly  subsequent  events  have 
folly  proved)  of  entertaining  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  tiiat  the  opinions,  moreoyer, 
of  many  oi  those  members  of  Convocation  who  op- 
posed Dr.  Hampden  were  manifested  with  a  bitter- 
Hess  of  party  spirit,  litUe  creditable  to  them  as  mem- 
bers €fa  Christian  eommuniiy  and  a  calm  ddiberate 
assembly :  and  that  there  is  a  good  reason  for  beliey- 
ing  that  the  majority  was  obtained  by  yotes  given 
by  many  individuals  who  came  up  expressly  for  the 
purpose^  though  it  was  notorious  that  they  had  never 
read  the  works  which  they  professed  to  condemn!** 

J  Those  who  remember  the  time  when  clergymen 
and  others  **  came  up  for  the  purpose"  of  voting  in 
fayonr  of  Sir  R.  Ingiis  and  against  Sir  R.  Peel,  will 
readily  call  to  yiew  the  kind  of  individuals,  nescient 
of  Oxford  doings  and  sayings,  who  may  haye  come 
up  to  oyerawe  the  resident  members  of  the  Uniyer-> 
sity  by  voting  against  Dr.  Ebunpden.  And  these  had 
never  read  Dr.  Hampden* s  works  !  And  the  same  is 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Whately,  that  a  large  proportion  had 
never  read  the  book ;  and  we  have  heard  it  reported 
of  a  clerical  meeting  that  took  place  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  that  not  one  of  Dr.  Hampden's  vehement 
accusers  had  read  his  works.  This  point  was  tho- 
roughly ascertained  at  the  time,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed under  the  impression  that  it  was  soon  to  be 
re-assembled,  and  that  meanwhile  Dr.  Hampden's 
works  should  be  procured.  And  how  was  the  faith 
of  the  first  meeting  kept  with  the  second  ?  They  as- 
sembled again — ^no  books  were  produced,  or  had  been 
sought — and  yet  they  signed  a  memorial  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  praying  for  an  investigation! 
We  have  a  phvate  letter  now  by  us,  which  states  that 
it  was  ascertained,  on  a  rough  calculation  formed  on 
much  inquiry,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  persons  who 
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Yoted  against  Dr.  Hampden  had  erer  perased  a  line 
of  his  works  heyond  the  garbled  and  unfair  quotations 
iK'hich  were  so  wickedly  disseminated.  **  0  my  soul," 
may  anyone  now  exclaim,  "come  not  thou  into  their 
Eecret !  ** 

Let  another  bishop  stand  forth,  an  opponent  too, 
until  his  Lordship  took  the  only  fair  means  of  forming 
an  impartial  judgment— eren  a  son  of  the  sainted 
Wilberforce,  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford.*  How 
does  his  Lordship  at  once  dissipate  the  Oxford  cen- 
sure, when  he  writes  to  Dr.  Hampden  himself,  just 
as  he  had  appeared  as  his  formidable  enemy,  "  The 
result  of  this  examination  (of  the  Bampton  Lectures) 
I  am  bound  plainly  to  declare,  is  my  own  oonviction 
that  they  do  not  justly  warrant  those  tuapieions  of 
unaoundnees  to  which  they  hare  given  rise,  and  which, 
so  long  <i8  I  trusted  to  selected  extracts,  I  myself 
shared."  His  Lordship  further  discerns  "  in  them  a 
thoughtful  and  able  history  of  the  formation  of  dog- 
matic terminology — ^not  a  studied  depreciation  of  au- 
thorised dogmatic  language,  still  less  any  conscious 
denial  of  admitted  dogmatic  truth ; "  in  short,  he  sees 
little  more  than  what  had  already  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Newman  himself  in  a  work  on  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  from  which  book  his  Lordship  furnishes  an  extract 
in  suppoit  of  the  identity  of  opinion.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  prior  bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Bagot)  re- 
garded not  the  censure,  for  his  Lordship  admitted  Dr. 
Hampden  to  the  rectory  of  Eweline  ;  and  it  is  only 
a  pity  that  the  present  bishop,  who  is  an  eloquent, 
energetic,  and  truly  amiable  man,  should  for  a  season 
80  lamentably  hare  forgotten  his  duty  when  he  con- 
demned a  man  without  a  fair  hearing,  judging  him 
without  resort  to  common  and  decent  inrestigation. 

Descend  we  now  from  lordly  bishops  to  plain  dean 
and  archdeacon.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Cramer) 
bears  testimony  that  '<  a  most  unfair  use  is  now  being 
made  of  the  Oxford  statute  of  1836 ;"  that  persons 
**  seek  to  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  censure  it  was  nerer 
meant  to  express" ;  that  it  **  was  intended  only  to  be 
a  temporary  measure" ;  and  that  "overy  candid  mind 
must,  on  considering  the  whole  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, now  look  upon  you  (Dr.  Hampden)  <is  com- 
pletely exonerated  from  att  academical  censure,*' 
He  tells  us  of  tbe  great  difficulty  with  which  the  mea- 
sure, from  importunate  pressure  without,  was  carried 
through  the  Board  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  says, 
"  For  my  part,  I  shall  erer  look  upon  the  consent  I 
gare  to  its  being  submitted  to  Convocation  as  the 
most  unsatisfjBtctory  vote  I  erer  recorded  as  a  member 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  But  if  I  had  thought 
that  the  act  in  question  was  to  be  lasting  and  irrevo- 
cable, no  power  on  earth  should  have  induced  me  to  be 
a  party  to  it," 


•  Two  valuable  letters  have  been  written  by  tbe  learned 
Provost  of  Oriel  (Dr.  Hawkins)  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
which  completely  prove  that  Dr.  Hampden  has  made  no  con- 
oessioDS  whatever  to  the  Bishop  respecting  any  future  edition 
of  any  of  his  works.  In  the  first  letter  Dr.  Hawkins  bears 
this  weighty  testimony— *<  I  am  much  gratified  by  your  Ijord- 
ship's  frank  avowal  of  your  change  of  sentiments  in  favour  of 
the  subtiantial  toundness  of  Dr.  Hampden's  'Bampton  Lec- 
tures.' The  conclusion  at  which  yon  have  arrived  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  that  of  all  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges,  when 
theu  thall  have  studied  them  with  equal  care,'*  '  ^  hat  a  rebuke 
is  this,  .ind  how  thoroughly  it  supports  our  opinion,  that  this 
whole  affair  has  beeu  a  nu^e  mistake,  an  accusation  founded 
on  no  reality  of  the  agitating  party. 


Next»  Archdeacon  Hare.    He  had  been  ai4>lied  to 
by  a  party  to  join  an  opposition  against  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, and  when  he  answered  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  examine  the  Bampton  Lectures  beforehand, 
his  answer  in  some  cases  seemed  to  sui3>rise  the  ap- 
plicants ;  '*and  yet,'*  says  the  Archdeacon,  in  his 
noble  letter  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  '*  what  other 
answer  could  a  person  return,  who  had  any  seose  of 
the  solemn  responsibility  incurred  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  knew  that  he  was  called  to  do  justly,  and 
lore  mercy,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  whether  public 
or  private?"    The  Archdeacon  had  never  read  Dr. 
Hampden's  works,  but  he  immediately  ordered  tiiem, 
and  thus  writes: — **  One  of  the  impressions  which 
have  been  produced  on  me  by  Dr.  Hampden's  Bamp- 
ton Lecture,  is  thankfulness  for  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  work  so  learned  and  thoughtful,  and 
so  favourably  distinguished  both  in  these  respeets, 
and  by  its  philosophical  candour  and  sobriety,  from 
the  bulk  of  our  recent  theological  literature."     But 
what  is  most  to  our  point,  he  says :— ^"  The  very  de- 
mand for  such  an  inquiry,  in  such  a  case  and  auch 
a  tone,  almost  presumes  a  condemnation.     Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  at  all  becoming  our  clerkly  character, 
to  pin  our  fiiith  bUnMy  to  the  tail  of  any  txtraneoiLa 
decision^  least  ofaU  to  that  of  such  a  body  as  the  Con- 
vocation  of  Oxford,**   And  he  also  tells  us,  in  unison 
with  our  private  correspondent,  that  not  one  in  tea 
of  the  474  judges,  in  the  year  1836,  had  any  oompe- 
tent  knowledge  of  the  matter!     He  adds,  "  He  who 
has  observed  the  occurrences  at  that  University  dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years,  must  have  perceived  that 
they  are  marked  not  only  by  the  violence,  but  no 
lees  by  the  variableness  and  waywardness  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  popular  tribunaL"     Alas  ! 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Steele 
writes : — '*  What  I  have  often  observed  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern,  is,  that  if  any  misunderstanding 
arises  among  the  members  of  a  college  (of  Oxford), 
though  its  foundation  be  but  a  mere  trifle,  it  is  carried 
to  a  greater  height,  and  pushed  on  with  much  more 
fury  and  warmth,  than  we  shall  usually  see  in  any 
other  place."     He  attributes  this  to  their  having  so 
little  to  do  with  active  life,  and  thus  making  quarrels 
supply  the  place  of  business  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  testimony  of  both  Steele  and  Archdeacon  Hare, 
in  regard  to  a  university  filled  with  much  nobleness 
and  much  virtue,  is  painful  indeed.     The  Axchdea- 
con's  letter  is  worthy  a  most  attentive  perusal ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  *'  my  dear  and  magnanimous 
friend,  Dr.  Arnold,"  (and  Hampden  also  speaks  as 
afiectionately  of  Davison,)  we  could  almost  kneel  in 
love  and  gratitude  before  him. 

TheRev.  Arthur  Woodgate,  who  was  himself  a  pub- 
lic examiner  at  Oxford,  speaking  of  a  similar  vote, 
says,  **  The  proper  appeal  is  not  to  the  passions  of  a 
mixed  multitude,  like  Convocations,  where,  besides 
having  no  lawful  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  thei'o  is  no 
exposition  of  the  law,  no  reference  to  precedent,  no 
'hearing  of  evidence,  and  where  the  same  persons  are 
at  once  prosecutors,  judges,  and  jurymen." 

Lastly,  a  vast  majority  of  the  Heads  of  Houses 
themselves,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  their  sig- 
natures to  an  address  to  Dr.  Hampden,  have  entirely 
cancelled  and  rendered  void  the  authority  of  the  Ox- 
ford censm^c^ibr  with  them  it  must  originatej  and 
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now  they  hare  undone  it.  A  curious  anecdote  has 
oome  to  our  hearing.  A  rery  "worthy  clergyman, 
whenever  spoken  to  on  this  subject  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
don,  always  quoted  the  condemnation  of  the  Heads 
of  Houses— "  They, "  said  he,  "resident  in  Oxford, 
mast  best  know  how  things  stand  ;  they  are  grave 
and  learned  men,  and  we  should  be  led  by  their  de- 
ciuion."  Presently  ^own  came  the  news  that  a  large 
insjoriiy  of  these  rery  men  had  memorialised  Dr. 
Hampden  in  most  favourable  terms.  A  brother  cler- 
gyman wrote  a  postscript  thus  tersely — **  I  suppose 
yon  of  course  follow  the  decision  of  the  Heads  of 
Houses'* — ^his  raunted  patrons  of  opinion.  It  may  be 
easily  surmisedj  that  no  answer  was  returned — it  was 
a  choker ;  but  still  the  perserering  little  man  would 
Gzerdse  his  *'  private  judgment,"  and  Dr.  Hampden 
lias  not  yet  come  into  his  good  graces.  The  facts 
and  testimonies  we  have  recorded  (and  we  could  add 
many  more)  may  surely  serve  not  only  to  sway  the 
merciful  and  charitable,  but^  also  to  influence  the 
mind,  which  is  governed  and  guided  by  tho  strictest 
and  sternest  rules  of  justice,  dtad  least  liable  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sentiment  of  the  fact,  that  "  The 
right  too  rigid  hardens  into  wrong. " 

Fourthly — and  we  must  say  that  our  thirdly  has 
been  rather  long — ^perhaps  our  readers  would  wish  it 
had  flo^n  out  of  the  window  ; — but,  fourthly,  in  con- 
sistency with  their  resolution,  not  to  be  blindly  bound 
by  the  Oxford  censure,  such  clergymen  would  endea- 
vour, as  far  aa  they  were  able,  to  learn  the  real  tenets 
and  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Hampden.  This,  in 
the  issue,  they  would  find  a  delightful  occupation. 
His  Bampton  Lectures*  being  of  a  deeply  metaphysi- 
cal natore,  while  they  would  subscribe  to  the  salutary 
saying  of  firasmus,  **  nihil  turpitis  quam  reprehen- 
<Ure  quodnon  hUsUigaSy^*  they  would  soon  be  induced 
to  declare  that  in  this  very  work  are  to  be  found  the 
elearest  evidences  of  tho  writer's  orthodoxy  on  the 
saUime  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity;  and  we  beg 
leave  to  submit  one  extract  (although  we  abhor  ex- 
tracts in  general),  not  a  garbled  one,  in  proof  of  this 
statement: — "  Thus,  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  is  a  fact; 
his  consubstantiality  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  his  atonement,  his  mediation,  his  distinct  per- 
sonality, his  perpetual  presence  with  his  Church,  his 
fntare  advent  to  judge  the  world,  the  communion  of 
saints,  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  efficacy  of 
dirino  grgce,  the  acceptableness  of  works  wrought 
through  faith,  the  necessity  of  repentance — though 
stated  in  abstract  terms — are  all  facts  in  God's  spiri- 
taal  kingdom,  revealed  to  us  through  Christ."  Arch- 
deacon Hare  has  well  sifted  and  canvassed  the  ox- 
tracts  selected  and  used  against  Dr.  Hampden,  and 
be  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  these  embody  the 
strongest  evidence  that  can  be  brought  against  him, 
we  must  be  constrained  to  pronounce  the  completest, 
most  honourable  acquittal.  And  yet  on  these  very  pro- 


♦  Tho  Ouardian,  an  inveterate  opponent  of  Dr.  H.,  actually, 
in  its  colamns  of  February  16!  confesses,  tb.it  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  regular  criticism  on  the  Bampton  Lectures  of 
I>r.  Himpilen.  *'  There  wss  no  time  for  it,'  says  the  editor, 
'*  b^are  the  censure  oj  1836  ;  and  after  tho  censure  it  appeared 
too  late  for  it.  Persons  were  everywhere  asking  for  some 
tegnlar  exposition  of  the  theological  system  of  tho  Bampton 
I^eoinras.  and  thM«  was  none  V  What  are  we  now  to  say  of 
thA  faimma  and  honesty  of  opponents,  when  out  of  their  own 
mooths  they  stand  completely  condemned  ? 
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positions  which,  he  says,  <'  we  have  found  to  be  such 
gross  misrepresentations,  the  great  bulk  of  tho  majo- 
rity which  voted  against  him  rested  their  sentence  f 

Next,  in  Dr.  Hampden's  admirable  Inaugural  Jlioc- 
ture  they  would  read  the  most  solemn  and  complete 
avowal  (as  also  in  his  letter  io  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  other  documents)  of  his  hearty  and  most  inward 
reception  of  the  docti-ine  of  the  Trinity,  made  in  tho 
presence  of  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  ;  and  again,  in 
his  volume  of  Parochial  Sermons,  (a  book  which  the 
Tractarians,  we  ai'e  told,  endeavoured  to  make  scarce,) 
they  would  see  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  even  the 
use  and  excellency  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  plainly 
asserted  ;  and  this  docti'ine  never  lost  sight  of  in  a 
volume  of  discourses,  at  once  sound  in  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  earnest  and  beautiful  in  expression.  This 
volume,  it  may  bo  observed,  was  first  published  in 
the  year  1828,  and  after  the  yeai*  1836  a  new  edition 
was  sent  forth  ;  and  this  fact  makes  its  evidence  of 
more  value  than  if  it  had  been  first  written  after  tho 
passing  of  the  notorious  censure.  We  believe  it  is  a 
certain  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  clear  and  plain 
passages  of  an  author's  works  should  be  preferred, 
in  the  matter  of  explaining  his  moaning,  to  those  that 
aro  more  obscure  and  involved  ;  and  following  this 
rule — a  rule  under  the  guidance  of  which  we  peruse 
and  interpret  the  Bible  itself — we  think  that  no  just 
and  candid  persons  could  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  do  else  than  pronounce  Dr.  Hampden  to 
be  GUILTLESS  of  the  smallest  leaning  towards  Uni- 
tarianism.  And  when  we  have  the  testimony  of  thou« 
sands  of  oral  witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's preaching  at  all  times — when  his  curate,  who 
has  sat  under  the  delivery  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
sermons  from  his  rector,  and  his  parishioners,  unite 
in  bearing  public  assent  to  his  soundness — ^when  his 
more  numerous  neighbours  in  Oxford  (upwards  of  one 
thousandheads  of  families),  who  have  attended  on  his 
preaching,  and  know  his  sentiments  and  the  blamo- 
lessness  of  his  life,  bear  the  same  willing  evidence — 
not  omitting  another  address  from  members  of  Con- 
vocation, in  which  appear  the  names  of  Dr.  Fausset, 
the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  &c.,  with  those  of  numerous  others  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  worthiest  testimony  to  his  ortho- 
doxy— we  should  at  least  pause,  and  read,  and  digest, 
before  we  condemn  the  man  out  of  hand  ;  and  the 
clergy  should  bear  in  mind,  that  if,  as  members  of 
other  professions,  they  had  been  led  to  contradict  so 
outr^^geously  Dr.  Hampden's  word  and  honour,  they 
might  have  quickly  rendered  themselves  (at  least  from 
the  just  irateness  of  one  of  their  own  profession)  liable 
to  be  called  to  an  account  either  within,  or,  it  might 
be,  without  the  pale  of  the  statute- law  of  the  land. 

We  can  now  ask,  "  With  whom  has  the  mistake 
originated  ?"  and  answer,  with  Archbishop  Whately, 
that  it  must  in  fairness  be  imputed  to  the  authors  of 
the  movement  against  Dr.  Hampden.  All  the  trou- 
ble and  vexation  of  spirit  that  has  been  endured — all 
the  turmoil  in  courts  of  law,  and  in  the  public  mind, 
has  proceeded  from  their  rashness,  thoir  inconside- 
rate, unenlightened  zeal.  They  rushed  into  public 
discussion  and  opposition  when  a  more  private  mode 
of  action  might  have  been  recommended  ;  and  if  they 
reap  not  the  whirlwind,  they  have  at  all  events  sown 
the  wind.     Wo  know  that  these  men,  these  unsound 
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men  themsclres,  (for  though  the  moyement  may  not 
have  heen  wholly  Tractarian,  it  emhraces  all  Tracta- 
rians,  and  they,  in  most  instances,  have  primarily 
moved  in  districts  and  deaneries,)  set  up  for  great  pu- 
rists, asserting  that  Caesar's  wife  should  he  without 
suspicion,  and  saying  that  even  if  some  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's writings  are  perfectly  unexceptionable,  still, 
while  others  are  heterodox,  we  must  apply  the  mot- 
to, "Bonum  ex  universe — ^malum  ex  quilibet  particu- 
lar!"— a  maxim  we  all  admit  in  morality  ;  but  these 
should  recollect  that  an  analogy  between  moral  and 
doctrinal  accusations  cannot  stand,  for  the  former 
may  easily  bo  discerned,  while  questions  so  difficult 
and  complicated  as  those  of  heresy,  requiring  so 
much  historical  research,  so  much  philosophical  and 
theological  knowledge,  and  such  an  impartial  weigh- 
ing of  every  word  in  its  connexion,*  not  only  with 
the  immediate  context,  but  also  with  the  general  pur- 
port of  the  whole  work,  can  only  be  decided  by  intense 
and  patient  application,  by  calm,  unwearied  investi- 
gation, and  this  from  minds  only  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  fitted  for  the  extraordinary  occasion.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  a  large  body  of 
the  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
preferred  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  gentleness,  justice, 
and  genuine  liberality — consulting  rather  their  own 
bosoms  than  other  men's  faces,  for  a  judgment  of 
their  actions,  and  desiring  to  be  the  defenders  rather 
than  the  accusers  of  a  Christian  brother,  especially 
when  he  was  nominated  to  an  office  in  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  responsibility  and  sanctity,  he  must 
be  either  venerable  or  contemptible.  We  thoroughly 
rejoice  to  reflect  on  the  fact,  that  so  many  wei*e  found 
to  believe  and  consider  that  **the  worst  of  all  heretics 
is  the  uncharitable  man  ;"  and  thereby  we  are  led  to 
observe  that  the  interior  virtues  of  a  peaceful  and 
loving  Christianity  are  to  be  found  largely  existing 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England. 

And  now,  what  will  be  the  i-esult  of  all  the  un- 
seemly agitation  that  has  taken  place  'i  We  assert 
that  the  whole  matter  has  been  a  huge  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  agitators,  and  that,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  no  profitable  result  can  take  place.  We 
may  call  to  mind  the  case  of  a  former  peiiod  (Dr. 
Reynolds  and  Crother)  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing distich  : — 

**  What  war  is  this  ?  when  conquered  both  are  glad, 
And  either,  to  hare  conquered  other,  sad." 

Yes,  there  is  a  kind  of  sadness  that  must  pervade 
even  the  conquerors  in  this  case ;  a  sadness  to  witness 
the  persecution  of  a  good  man,  and  this  persecution 
by  the  brethren  !  The  agitators  may  pride  them- 
selves on  having  been  engaged  in  a  good  fight,  they 
may  think  they  have  done  their  duty,  and  done  the 
Church  service,  and  thoy  may  be  talking  of  ulterior 
results,  and  of  this  being  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end  ;  but  they  are  wofuliy  mistaken;  and  if  they  re- 
cover their  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  will  wish,  in 
common  with  others,  that  all  shall  now  be  forgotten 
as  an  idle  thing,  and  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  our 
greatest  dramatist — 

*'Ij€t  us  not  bur.lcn  our  rememhrances 
With  a  hcavinoss  that's  gone  !'* 

The  only  advantageous  result  would  consist  in  an 


•  Arch(?eacon  Hare. 


alteration  of  that  absurd  mockery  at  the  time  of  the 
confirmation  of  Episcopal  appoiutmeuts,  when  oppo- 
sers  are  challenged  to  come  forward,  and  when  they 
do  come  forward,  pronounced  contumacious  because 
they  do  not  appear  !     This  is  a  legal  fiction,  an  ob- 
solete anomaly,  which  should  bo  swept  away  by  a 
Church  which  should  deal  only  in  realities,  and  whoso 
proceedings  should  all  be  sensible  and  honest.     The 
agitators  may  talk  of  tho  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  oai-nesUy  desire 
such  a  consummation ;  but  this  is  a  matter  that  re- 
quires much  consideration.     At  pi-eseut  the  Church 
acknowledges  herself,  even  in  her  governing  powers, 
to  be  composed  of  laity  and  clergy — she  is  in   tho 
hands  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  is  elected  by 
the  people;  hence  she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  electoral 
bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     She  is  under  the  control  and  influence  of 
laymen  far  more  than  any  sect  ;  especially,  for  in- 
stance, such  a  sect  as  the  Wesleyans,  whose  govern- 
ment in  America  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  aud  in  Eng- 
land nearly  so — and  governed,  too,  by  a  self-elected 
body,  who   eschew  the  representative  principle   as 
practised  by  those  vast  bodies  of  men  who  conti'ol  the 
Church  of  England.     Doubtless,  the  Church  would 
be  more  independent  if  freed  fom  tho  State  ;  for 
then,  like  other  sects,  she  could  make,  her  own  laws^ 
appoint  her  own  officers,  and  in  all  things  do  as  she 
liked  ;  but  might  we  not  justly  foar  that  her  power, 
considering  her  wealth  and  numbers,  would  become 
too  great?     Let  her  be  deprived  of  her  endowmcots* 
aud  she  would  still  be  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful body  in  the  State  ;  and  siucc  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  her  numbers  (as  regarded  veritable  aud 
devoted  members)  would  increase  rather  tlian  de- 
crease, we  should  fear  lest  in  time  she  would  over- 
power the  Stale,  rather  than  tho  State  ti'ample  upou 
her.    No ; — if  Church  and  State  are  to  bo  separated, 
(aud  who  are  to  separate  them  ?  for  the,  State,  we 
may  suppose,  would  rather  continue  the  alliance,)  we 
must  insist  (in  common  witli  Archbishop  \V  hately, 
and  the  author  of  '*  Ernest  Singleton/'  who  M-onder- 
fully  agree  on  this  point,)  that  the  government  of  the 
Church  be  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  and  clergy  alike, 
and  not  entrusted  to  ecclesiastical  and  spirituiil  per- 
sons only.     We  would  hold  up  as  a  pattern  tlie  ar- 
rangements of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
the  foremost  Church  in  the  world,  (as  the  author  of 
''Ernest  Singleton '*so  largely  dilates  upon,;  a  Church 
that  has  quadrupled  her  numbers  during  the  last 
twenty-four  years,  while  population  has  only  doul>led 
— a  Church  that  never  heai's  or  raises  the  cry  of 
"  Church  in  danger,"  because  sho  is  governed  only 
by  churchmen,  while  tho  Church  of  England  is  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  legii^ative  enactments  of  ene- 
mies mingled  with  friends — a  Church  that  is  reared 
on  a  noble  and  wide  platform  of  laical  voting,  and 
laical  help,  direction,  and  correction.     It  is  for  the 
people  of  England  to  consider  whether  they  will  best 
enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties  under  a  system  of 
Church  and  State,  or  with  a  Church  free  and  un- 
shackled firom  union  with  the  State,  to  do  as  she 
pleases  ;  and  it  is  for  the  clergy  and  superior  laity  to 
consider  also,  whether  they  are  prepared,  if  need  l>e» 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  erect  a  palatial  great- 
ness of  their  own ;  promulgate  their  laws,  lord  it  over 
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their  followers,  and  in  all  their  desires  go  right  ahead, 
as  though  there  were  no  such  things  as  a  House  of 
('ommons,  and  electoral  bodies  of  the  people,  existent 
in  the  world. 

These  are  a  few  considerations,  and  we  must  re- 
serve more  for  another  opportunity.  Wo  can  only 
remark,  that  the  Church  and  State  question  is  ill  un- 
derstood by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  also,  that  the  system  of  patronage  in  the  Church 
of  England,  nearly  all  being  in  the  Crown  and  lay 
hands,  is  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies  than  can  exist. 
Meanwhile,  let  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land know  that  their  strength  lies  in  the  adoption  of 
gi'nuinely  liberal  principles  ;  by  her  lore  and  her 
liberality,  will  the  Church  be  best  accepted  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  people.  The  very  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden,  so  far  from  injuring  the  Church,  will 
in  reality  be  of  immense  benefit ;  for  the  one  thing 
which  the  Church  most  needs  for  her  occupants  of 
the  Episcopal  bench,  is  the  esteem  and  approbation 
of  the  people.  She  numbers  the  best  of  men,  the 
most  learned,  benevolent,  and  kind,  on  the  Episco- 
pal bench  ;  but  still  they  lack  the  popular  goodwill, 
and  without  this  no  Church,  and  no  religious  or  other 
society,  can  possibly  flourish.  The  rejection  of  Dr. 
Hampden  from  the  Episcopate  vi'ould  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  Church  at  large  ;  it  would  have  led 
men  rightly  to  question  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Church  is  built,  and  to  doubt  whether  she  sufficiently 
possessed  the  largo  and  loving  requirements  of  that 
national  Church  which,  as  yet,  has,  with  becoming 
propriety,  boasted  that  she  can  best  rear  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people  ;  and  certainly  such  a  deed 
would  have  alienated  a  large  body  of  influential  and 
thiukini;  men  from  connexion  with  her  sacred  teach- 
ing.  ^Viid  now,  what  is  the  light  in  which  the  Church 
is  beheld  by  a  great  prevailing  portion  of  the  people 
of  England?  But  the  other  night,  we  hoar  a  Dis- 
tMjnter  (Mr.  C.Pearson)  stating  in  Parliament,  that 
"  He  was  willing  that  the  Established  Church  should 
be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  temporal 
rights,  for  that  Church  was  favourablt  to  the  ea'ten- 
.^'wn  of  civil  and  reliffioug  liberty.  He  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  say,  that  if  any  Church  was  to  be  domi- 
nant, he  would  prefer  the  domination  of  the  Church 
of  England,  even  before  that  of  the  eecfc  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  loved  the  Church  of  Enijlaatd  for 
itit  UbercUity,^'  This  is  a  pleasing  acknowledgment 
to  extort  from  the  iips  of  a  decided  Dissenter;  it 
is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  melting  of  the  sun 
after  that  the  wind  had  striven  with  the  traveller 
in  vain.  On  the  same  night  (February  11),  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peol  said,  '^  My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  stronger  at  this  moment  than  at  any 
former  period.  I  believe  the  disposition  shown  by 
the  Church  to  promote  salutary  reform  has .  been  the 
strength  of  the  Church,  Our  religion  is  not  depend- 
ing on  the  rotes  of  this  house  ;  the  Church  is  strong 
enough,  and  is  perfectly  independent,  in  all  essentiivl 
^nattersy  of  the  decision  of  this  house.     She  is  rooted 


in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  she  has  derived 
additional  strength  from  the  wisdom  which  slie  has 
displayed  in  consenting  to  necessary  reform.''^  Wo 
could  give  also  a  long  extract  from  the  Examiner 
newspaper  in  praise  of  the  moderation  and  liberality 
of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  education,  saying, 
that  '*  It  has  discovered  the  true  secret  of  extending 
its  influence,  by  presenting  an  example  which  the 
community  will  admire  and  respect ;"  but  we  have 
not  room  for  the  flattering  words,  and  for  the  cen- 
sures of  intolerance  among  Dissenters,  of  one  who  is 
anything  but  a  general  or  devoted  supporter  of  the 
Church.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Church  must  not  be- 
come enamoured  of  isolation;  she  must  not  be  busied 
with  hoods  and  surplices,  and  minuteness  in  ceremo- 
nial observances,  when  she  should  b»  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  be  the  means  of  the  con- 
version of  those  hearts  to  righteousness  of  life  ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  danger  to  the  Church  can  arise 
only  from  her  own  sons — from  those  very  agitators 
against  Dr.  Hampden  who  would  eventually  so  alien- 
ate and  disgust  the  people,  that  at  length  they  would 
arise  in  their  power  and  greatness,  and  sweep  her 
away  as  the  Sonderbund  has  disappeared  before  the 
onslaught  of  the  hardy  peasants  of  Switzerland. 

And  now,  having  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
we  may  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  boughs  and 
branches  that  have  sprung  forth  in  the  shape  of  let- 
ters, sppcches,  meetings,  and  appeal  to  law  courts. 
These  having  no  root,  will  all  wither  away  ;  they 
will  soon  perish  in  the  public  memory  for  lack  of  sus- 
taining moisture.  Dr.  Hampden  is  safe,  so  his  friends 
need  be  angry  no  more  ;  he  has  but  experienced  a 
common  destiny — "for  in  this  world  the  fondest 
and  the  best  are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and 
distressed ;"  and  neither  need  his  opponents  be  wrath- 
ful, for  they  have  not  pulled  down  one  pinnacle  from 
the  Church's  height,  not  plucked  up  one  stone  from 
the  depth  of  her  towers.  She  will  continue,  as  we 
believe,  to  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  the  despotism 
of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  troubled  and  divided  aspect  of  religion  on  the  other 
— she  will  more  and  more,  if  her  friends  will  not  un- 
dermine her,  gain  the  afiection  and  goodwill  of  all 
good  and  valued  men,  even  as  she  had  the  respect  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others  separated  by  circumstances 
from  her  communion,  but  who  own  that  in  all  es- 
sential respects  ehe  is  tolerant  and  truthful.  And 
"after  this  proof,"  as  Archdeacon  Hare  writes,  "that 
the  present  agitation  must  be  utterly  ineffectual,  that 
it  can  produce  nothing  but  distraction,  contention, 
and  other  evils,  I  trust  it  will  soon  abate.  In  trying 
to  quiet  it,  I  will  most  gladly  join  with  yon  heart  and 
hand."  To  this  resolution  a  vast  body  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  heartily  respond,  com- 
posed of  those,  we  opine,  who  have  been  con- 
scientiously arrayed  on  either  side  ;  and  we  have 
only  to  add  our  belief  in  the  following  axiom — "  Opi- 
nionum  commenta  delet  dies  :  ventatis  judicia  con- 
finmat." 
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Vagae  anticipations — A  new  place— First  impressions  regarding  pictures  of  places  genernlly  correct — Briglit  sunnj  aspect  of  Ouems^ ; 
its  appearance  foreign,  and  that  of  its  inhabitants  likewise— St.  Peter's  Port  like  a  town  in  Normandy— A  new  face  put  on  old  shoulders ; 
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Thetiic  is  Boxnethtng  indescribably  interesting  in  the  aspect 
of  a  new  place,  when  it  suddenly  bursts  upon  the  sight — ^par- 
ticularly if  it  be  different  from  what  we  have  pictured  to  our- 
selves beforehand ;  if  altogether  unknown,  or  Tisited  so  long 
ago  as  to  have  loft  but  a  faint  impression  on  the  memory, 
then  we  draw  back,  as  it  were,  and  endeavour  in  one  glance 
to  take  in  the  wholo  scene  ;  and,  generally,  it  is  long  ere  we 
can  render  to  ourselves  an  exact  account  of  what  effect  that 
first  glance  has  produced  upon  the  mind.  It  is  only  later, 
^hen  calm  reflection  has  come,  that  we  actually  know  whe- 
ther the  long-dreamed-of  scene  has  exceeded  or  come  short 
of  our  anticipations. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  can  convey  an  idea  of  what  1 
mean,  so  well  as  observing  the  practice  of  those  accustomed 
to  visit  picture-galleries  and  exhibitions.  There  a  real  con- 
noitaeur  seldom  approaches,  even  the  most  striking  canvass, 
at  once— he  keeps  aloof  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  allows 
his  eye  to  wander  on,  until  it  instinctively  selects  those  ap- 
parently most  worthy  of  a  closer  inspection  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
usually  finds  that  the  first  cursory  look  has  not  deceived 
h(m,  in  so  far,  that  the  work  of  a  master-hand  is  dotoctcd 
directly,  without  the  aid  of  either  puffing,  or  a  well-known 
name,  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  this  or  that  particular 
picture.  True,  its  minute  beauties  or  defects  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  so  promptly ;  they  require  long  and  closer  attention 
ere  a  just  estimation  can  be  acquired  of  the  whole ;  but, 
oven  then,  he  seldom  finds  reason  to  change  his  first  decision  ; 
he  felt  the  object  of  his  scrutiny  was  good  or  bad  at  once. 

Something  of  this  kind  I  felt,  when  reclining  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  that  was  conveying  us  from  the  steamer  to  the  pier- 
head of  St.  Peter's  Port.  I  glanced  over  the  bright  scene 
surrounding  roe  ;  the  whole  was  difllerent  from  what  I  had 
expected  to  find  it ;  I  felt  agreeably  surprised  by  the  scene. 
I  had  half  feared  that,  after  knocking  about  the  world  so 
long,  journeying  in  other  and  fairer  lands,  the  contrast 
might  be  such  as  to  render  the  little  island  tamo  and  insig- 
nificant in  my  eyes ;  that  such  ai;  atom  in  the  universe  could 
scarcely  boost  of  attractions  sufficient  to  repay  returning  to 
its  shores  for  any  length  of  time  ;  in  short,  that  it  might  fall 
upon  the  taste  like  a  tale  twice  told.  But  I  was  mistaken  ; 
Guernsey  met  my  somewhat  criticising  eye  after  a  lapse  o 
many  years,  and  I  felt  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
beautiful,  and  wot  thy  a  higher  place  in  my  estimation  than 
I  had  hitherto  allotted  to  it.  Everything  around  looked  fresh 
and  bright ;  a  clear  warm  sun  was  shining  down  upon  the 
green-clad  cliffs,  and  causing  the  track  of  our  boatsmen's  light 
oars  to  glitter  like  diamonds  on  the  deep  blue  sea.  The  two 
sailors  who  sped  our  little  skiff  so  gallantly  on  were  good 
specimens  of  tho  islanders ;  they  were  dresaed  like  English 
seamen  of  the  better  class  ;  and  there  was  a  clean,  happy, 
ohoerful.  independent  look  about  them,  that  attracted  the  eye 
at  once ;  but  their  oountenances,  and  cast  of  features,  their 
type  de  figure  (as  tho  French  so  expressively  call  it),  as  well 
as  their  maimer,  had  nothing  English,  they  looked  altogether 
foreigners ;  but,  strange  to  say,  this  is  a  truth  aboTO  all  others 


that  Guemseymcn  most  dislike  to  hear ;  for  it  is  the  height  of 
their  ambition  to  be  th-  ught  English  in  every  respect, 
although  a  glance  back  at  their  history  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  their  forefathers  were  anything  but  Saxon.  Loyal  aub- 
jects  and  brave  fellows  they  certainly  are  ;  and  as  inveierato 
in  their  antipathy  to  everything  French  as  any  old-fashioned 
John  Bull  could  desire;  thisis  oertainlyone  of  theirweak  points; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  watchful 
excitement  they  were  constantly  kept  in  during  the  1  tte  war, 
when  the  French  hoped  again  to  become  masters  of  the 
Channel  Isknds.  No  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  perhaps, 
deserve  to  be  considered  more  loyal,  or  mere  English  at  heart; 
moreover,  I  truly  believe,  if  the  wishes  of  the  majority  could 
metamorphose  the  outward  appearance  of  things,  not  a  ves- 
tige of  anything  un-English  would  be  found  in  the  island;  yet 
all  efforts  to  reach  this  desired  end  are  vain  ;  a  stranger  must 
perceive  this  at  once  on  landing — a  number  of  good-looking 
men  may  perhaps  be  conversing  together  in  English  beside 
him,  and,  nevertheless,  they  seem  to  all  intents  and  purposea 
foreigners. 

This,  then,  was  what  first  struck  my  attention  as  I  looked 
around  me — the  aspect  of  both  tho  place  and  people  is 
foreign.  St.  Peter's  Port  itself  has  an  unmistakably  French 
air  about  it ;  reminding  one  strongly  of  an  old  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, that  modern  experiments,  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment, has  been  tried  upon,  the  result  being  sundry  cuttings 
and  clippings  in  more  styles  than  one.  The  principal  stitNit, 
the  High  Street,  (or,  as  it  used  to  be  styled,  the  GroM  de 
Rue, )  is  somewhat  tortuous,  and,  in  spite  of  its  namej  was 
once  far  from  wide,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  nar- 
row, until,  by  common  consent,  the  good  people  of  Guernsey 
decided  to  change  the  face  of  things  as  much  as  lay  in  their 
power  ;  consequently,  some  feet  of  the  houses  were  shorn  off 
— some  few  quaint,  suspicious-looking  buildings,  that,  with 
their  high-projecting  roofs,  casement-windows,  and  gable- 
ends,  still  held  together,  albeit  in  a  tottering  condition,  wore 
Anally  condemned,  and  remorselessly  pulled  down,  to  mako 
place  for  tenements  of  a  moro  modem  shape  and  fiiahion-— 
making  things  more  uniform  perhaps,  but  ccrtainlj  destroy- 
ing some  of  the  romantic  interest  that  ever  hovers  round  the 
remnants  of  olden  days.  Thus  the  old  OiXU  de  Roe  was 
transmogrified  ;  and  most  of  tho  houses  being  large,  and  of 
gi*eat  depth,  they  could  well  afford  to  lose  some  three  feet  or 
so  of  their  proportions.  Shops  that  had  been  dark  before 
soon  boasted  of  largo  bow  windows,  wherein  goods  from  every 
part  of  the  world  might  be  displayed,  with  no  other  draw- 
back upon  them  than  the  extra  profit  that  tlie  dealer  might 
choose  to  add  to  his  original  price.*  Some  of  the  isltuiderfi, 
perhaps,  whispered  to  themselves,  that  the  old  town  wore  an 
English  aspect  at  last.  Alas,  if  such  had  been  their  inten- 
tion, it  had  failed. 

*  No  custom-houses  exist  in  the  Channel  Islands ;  they 
liave  long  enjoyed  free-trade  with  all  nations,  and  during  the 
war  the  traific  carried  on  was  very  gi*eat.  but  it  has  gradually 
decreased. 
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St.  Peter's  Port  deserres  its  name,  for,  placed  directly 
behind  the  haibour  and  charch  of  that  name,  its  substan- 
tial grey  and  blue  granite  stone  buildings  rise  one  tier  aboye 
the  other,  till  they  seem  lost  on  the  hill's  brow  amidst  the 
white  viUaa  that  constitute  the  aristocratic  end  of  the  town 
(or  New  Town  as  it  is  called).  St.  Peter's  Port  itself  is 
strictly  deroted  to  business  purposes'— shops,  stores,  and 
warehouses  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  former  serving  as.  the 
residence  of  the  tradespeople,  &c.  Long  ago  the  gentry  had 
their  family  residences,  toum-houses,  in  the  High  Street,  Ae., 
but  they  hare  gradually  disposed  of  them,  and  the  neigh- 
botfriiood  of  the  town  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  white 
▼il^bs,  divided  Irom  the  road  by  small  greea  lawns,  and,  hid- 
den by  the  luxuriant  evergreens  that  are  growing  here  to  an 
enormous  size,  intermingled  as  they  are  on  all  sides  with 
roses  and  quantities  of  flowers,  serve  to  add  much  to  the 
beantj  of  the  place. 

Directly  opposite  the  harbour,  and  a  short  distance  in  the 
sea,  rises  Castle  Comet,  crowning  a  steep  island-shaped  rock, 
that  seems  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  purposely  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  good  town  to  sleep  securely  whilst 
the  bristling  old  sentinel  guards  them  from  all  fear  of  foreign 
invasion ;  although  the  fortress  boasts  of  a  much  smaller 
garrison  than  it  were  wise  to  keep  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  polite  but  somewhat  covetous  neighbours.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  celebrated  letter  may  have  done  something  to- 
wards arousing  our  Government  so  far,  as  to  induce  them, 
if  they  wish  to  retain  their  loyal  islanders,  to  furnish  them 
with  efficient  means  of  defence. 

To  the  left  of  the  town,  above  the  cliffs,  rises  the  Belvidorc, 
or  quarter  devoted  to  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Behind 
(although  not  seen  from  the  landing)  is  Fort-George,  where 
the  principal  part  of  the  garrison  stationed  in  the  island  is 
quartered. 

On  the  right  of  the  town,  crowning  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill.  Castle  Carey  stands  out ;  and  on  the  day  we  landed  the 
sun  shone  upon  its  towers,  and  the  green  trees  clustering 
round  it  as  if  the  chill  winter  that  we  had  lofb  behind  us  in 
the  north  had  passed  over  this  little  rocky  isle  without  touch- 
ing its  garb  of  luxuriant  green.  Winter  is  a  word  but  little 
understood  here,  for  throughout  December  the  air  was  balmy, 
and  frequently  warm ;  whilst  now,  even  in  January,  the  sun 
is  frequently  so  hot  as  to  ronder  our  northern  furs  and  wraps 
anything  but  agreeable.  Not  a  symptom  of  frost  or  snow 
have  we  detected  as  yet,  and  various  bouquets  of  camelias, 
roses,  heaths,  myrtles,  and  other  flowers,  grown  in  the  open  air, 
are  now  decorating  our  rooms,  and  they  would  astonish  any 
English,  Scotch,  or  even  French  gardener,  by  their  variety 
and  beauty.  Probably  the  sea-^ir,  and  the  sheltered  situa- 
tion of  the  Islands  (lying  as  they  do  in  a  bay  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Prance),  nay  somewhat  account  for  this ;  but  bo  that  as  it 
may,  flowers  here  remain  in  the  open  air  with  impunity,  that 
are  housed  each  winter  on  the  Continent.  I  had  a  fliint  recol- 
lection of  this,  but  still  I  felt  struck  with  astonishment  when 
contrasihag  the  flowers  in  Guernsey  with  those  grown  in  less- 
favoured  lands.  Myrtles  abound,  and,  when  trained  against  walls, 
reach  an  immense  size  ;  they  live  to  a  very  great  age,  with- 
out any  shelter  whatever,  and  in  the  season  often  present  a 
white  sheet  of  blossom  that  fills  the 'air  with  fragrance.  A 
myrtle-tree  of  this  description  is  now  trained  up  the  side  of 
Candie,  (the  residence  of  P.  Staflbrd  Carey,  Esq.,  the  Bailiff 
or  Chief  Magistrato  of  the  l8Uind)and  is  certainly  thirty  feet 
in  heights  and  nearly  as  broad,  whilst  hero  and  there  sprigs 
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this  description  in  the  island.  Passion  flowers  also  cluster 
over  the  porches  and  verandahs  of  the  cottages  and  villas,  so 
OS  to  form  a  complete  screen  to  whatever  framework  may 
serve  to  support  them ;  they  were  covered  with  those  beau- 
teous flowers  until  late  in  December ;  and  here  and  there,  in 
sheltered  sunny  situations,  the  bright  orange-like  fruit  that 
the  plant  produces  still  glitters  between  the  dark  massive 
leaves  like  golden  drops,  that  seem  bright  enough  to  have  been 
raised  in  a  tropical  climate. 

Only  two  days  ago  we  wero  standing  beneath  a  rustic  ve- 
randah, literally  covered  with  wreaths  of  white  blossom  (one 
of  the  clematis  species,  the  flowers  being  about  the  size  of  the 
oommon  dog-rose).  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful, 
excepting,  perhaps,  tlie  scarlet  clianthus,  that  grows  with 
equal  luxuriance,  while  its  clusters  of  blossoms  (that  certainly 
strongly  resemble  lobsters'  olaws  in  shape)  seem  determined 
to  convince  one,  that  in  this  land  oonser?atories  are  but  little 
needed. 

One  word  more  ere  the  subject  of  flowers  is  dismissed  for 
the  present ;  a  subject  which,  to  do  it  proper  justice,  would 
require  a  volume  of  itself — for  this  little  isle  well  deserves  the 
name  of  "tho  IsUnd  of  Flowers."  We  have  wandered 
through  the  nurserymen's  gardens,  and  there,  sheltered 
behind  high  hedges  like  screens  of  evergreens,  wo  remarked 
the  iweet  scented  white  heath,  towering  many  feet  above 
our  heads,  and  yards  in  circumference,  absolute  trees,  in 
fact,  from  whence  we  gathered  large  bouquets  of  the  feathery 
white  branches,  without  feeling  any  compunction;  as  so  abun- 
dant were  thier  fellows,  that  even  the  gardener's  liberal  sup- 
ply could  not  be  missed.  In  the  same  sort  of  evergreen 
enclosures,  numberless  standard  camelia  trees  grow  to  equal 
size. 

Yesterday,  somo  friends  hearing  mo  mention  the  subject, 
offered  to  take  mo  to  see  the  largest  spocimens  of  the  kind  in 
the  island.  Trained  against  a  high  wall,  covered  with  above 
a  thousand  blossoms,  stood  a  double  red  camelia-tree,  above 
one-and-twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
We  all  attempted  to  count  over  the  number  of  flowers  in  full 
blossom  (of  every  variety  of  tint,  some  dark  crimson,  others 
striped  with  rose-colour,  or  white),  but  it  was  utterly  useless ; 
we  soon  were  lost  in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  confusion.  Next 
to  this  beautiful  tree,  on  the  same  wall,  but  carefully  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  matting  for  the  winter,  is  an  orange  tree,  of 
equal  dimension  with  the  camelia  before  described,  and  as 
far-famed  for  its  clustering  fruit  as  its  beauteous  neighbour 
for  flowers. 

A  little  further  on,  twined  against  the  wall,  stands  a 
double  white  camelia,  a  foot  or  two  latter  in  size  than  the 
crimson  tree ;  it  will  blossom  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,* 
when  we  hope  to  see  the  countless  buds  that  now  crowd  its 
boughs  in  perfection. 

And  now  that  we  have  indulged  in  this  long  digression 
on  flowers,  we  must  descend  to  what  is  much  more  necessary 
to  every-day  existence,  namely,  the  markets ;  and  this  is 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking,  as  they  are  conducted  in  a 
style  quite  peculiar  to  the  place,  and,  in  order  to  bo  pro- 
perly understood,  should  bo  seen  ;  but  as  eating  and  drink- 
ing more  or  less  interest  all  mankind,  we  will  try  to  inform 


*  Of  course  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  camelia  kept  in 
conservatories  even  here,  and  such  have  long  since  been  in 
bloom.  Numbers  of  these  flowers  are  constantly  in  requisi- 
tion, to  decorate  the  supper  tables,  Ac.  Ac,  at  balls  and 
soirees  bore,  and  the  choicest  as  often  find  their  way  to  tho 
tresses  of  the  young  ladies, 
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those  who  manage  ihinga  differently  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  how  such  matters  are  provided  for  here. 

First,  then,  wo  must  state  that  Saturday*  is  the  grand 
market-day,  when  all  the  peasantry,  from  even  the  most  re* 
mote  part  of  the  island,  flock  into  St.  Peter's  Port,  to  dis- 
pose of  vegetables,  fruifc,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  poultry,  &c.  <fec., 
meeting  all  together  in  a  spacious  market  square,  where, 
ranged  in  i-ows  behind  their  bright  green  merchandise,  they 
present  no  uninteresting  spectacle. 

We  had  watched  various  groups  of  msriiet-women  pass  our 
windows,  whilst  discussing  breakfast  on  the  Saturday  after 
our  an*ival ;  and  what  we  saw  of  them  pleased  us  so  much, 
that  we  decided  on  visiting  the  market.  Some  of  the  richer 
farmers'  wives  drove  by  in  small  carts  filled  with  greens  and 
other  vegetables  ;  but  the  greater  number  were  perched  on 
demure,  long-haired,  shaggy-looking  white  horses,  whose 
pace  seemed  adapted  to  balance  two  large  wicker  baskets  or 
panniers  hung  across,  and  pending  on  each  side  of  the  patient 
Animal ;  whilst  a  straw-matted  saddle  afforded  a  sent  to  hl^ 
neat,  primitive-looking  mistress.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  a 
mother  and  daughter  rode  the  same  white  grizzle,  sitting  side 
by  side,  with  thin  legs,  half  hidden  inside  their  overflowing 
panniers  ;  for  the  custom  common  formerly  amongst  the  old 
women  of  bestriding  their  rosinets  in  rather  a  masculine 
fashion  seems  to  have  died  away.  This  is,  certainly,  not  to  be 
I'egrcttcd  ;  but  not  so  their  hanging  aside  the  bright  scarlet 
cloak  or  mantelet,  and  round  puffed  black  satin  bonnet,  covered 
with  narrow  lace  of  the  same  colour,  beneath  which  their  snowy 
white  caps  were  suffoiod  to  peep  out  suflSciently  to  reclaim  this 
original  and  becoming  style  of  head-dress,  from  any  appear- 
ance of  harshness.  Good  old  dames,  a  short,  quilted,  black 
silk,  or  stuff  petticoat,  full  in  deep  folds  just  above  the  ankle  ; 
but  not  low  enough  to  sereen  their  neatly-shaped  feet,  en- 
cased in  high-heeled  and  buckled  shoes.  A  sort  of  dark  linen 
jacket  covered  the  upper  part  of  their  tidy  figures,  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  an  apron,  of  some  sombre  colour,  contrast- 
ing well  with  their  white  neckerchief  and  small  .scarlet  man- 
telet. Such  was  the  sum-total  of  the  Guernsey  matron's  cos- 
tume amongst  the  peasantry  some  years  back  ;  but  modem 
innovations  have  reached  even  this  secluded  spot ;  and  what 
with  English  books,  and  English  schools,  so  influenced  the 
rising  generation  as  somewhat  to  do  away  with  the  distinctive 
garb  of  their  ancestors.  Thus  the  scarlet  cloak  and  turban- 
like  headgear  are  lulling  more  and  more  into  disuse  amongst 
them';  but  even  in  spite  of  this  the  country-women  have  a 
peculiarly  neat  and  distinct  dress  and  appearance  that  attracts 
a  stranger's  eyo  at  once.  And  many  of  the  young  girls,  moi'e- 
over,  carrying  baskets  of  eggs  and  bouquets  on  their  arms, 
can  boast  of  bright  eyes  and  fair  faces,  enough  to  prove  that 
nature  has  so  ordered  that  Guernsey  should  possess  more  than 
one  kind  of /i/y  |  to  grace  its  rocky  shores. 

In  the  market-place  the  country-women  were  all  seated 
on  liglit  straw  chairs  (in  the  open  air)  with  their  feet  resting 
on  a  roll  of  fern,  or  hay,  the  largo  pannier  placed  before 


•Wednesday  is  also  a  minor  market-daj ;  and  there  are 
some  green  stalls  always  supplied,  kept  by  regular  dealers, 
and  open  every  day  excepting  Sunday;  the  meat  and  fish 
markets  are  also  nptn  constantly,  as  theinj  are  no  butchers' 
or  fishinoiiKers'  shojs  in  any  other  pail?  of  the  town. 

♦  Tiie  Guernsey  lUy  is  a  beautiful  crimson  flower  of  that 
species  that  is  said  to  droop,  degenerate,  and  seldom  if  ever 
io  reblossom  again,  when  transplanted  to  other  countries. 
It  is  ttms  often  emblematically  given  as  a  type  of  the  Guern- 
sey ladies,  who  are  sufiposed  to  resemble  the  drooping  flower, 
when  removed  from  their  native  place;  but  this  we  believe 
to  be  au  idea  more  poetic  then  real, 


th()m  serving  as  a  sort  of  table  whereon  to  display  the  tempt* 
ing  produce  of  their  fertile  homos.  Nothing  could  be  prctt  ier 
than  such  a  sight ;  for  a  clear  blue  sky  shone  down  upon  the 
busy  groups  of  buyers  and  sellers ;  and  as  vegeiabli's  and 
flowers,  of  all  objects,  reflect  back  brilliant  tints  in  proportion 
to  the  light  thrown  upon  them,  so  this  uncovered  market  is 
well  adapted  to  set  off  all  such  merchandise  to  advantage ; 
and  soon  were  the  rosy  heaps  of  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables eleared  away,  at  what  seemed  to  us  exceedingly  low 
prices,  as  compared  to  those  we  had  been  recently  paying  in 
England  and  Scotland.  One  side  of  the  vegetable  market  ia 
flanked  by  a  large  building,  the  Public  Bail  or  Assembly 
Rooms,  the  latter  being  raised  above  an  arcade,  which  servos 
as  a  French  Market,  where  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  &o.  Ac* 
(brought  over  in  French  boats),  are  constantly  exposed  for 
sale.  In  this  raai  ket  Frencii  women  keep  their  stands,  and 
carry  on  noisy  bargains  with  their  various  customers,  or  roast 
marroM,  that  frequently  cannot  be  hupplied  quickly  enough* 
All  of  these  march andei  wear  Normandy  or  Brittany  cos- 
tumes ;  but  that  peculiar  garb  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
distinguish  them  at  once  from  their  demure,  quiet  neigh- 
bours, the  Guerasey  country-women. 

Directly  opposite  to  the  French  Market  is  another  arcade^ 
behind  which  stands  a  buiding  of  great  size,  namely,  the  Fifk 
Market,  It  is  constructed  on  an  excellent  plan,  and  so  spa- 
cious as  to  be  more  fitted  for  a  lai'gc  capital  than  an  island  of 
this  size.  It  is  roofed  over  and  glazed,  and  on  each  side  are 
rows  of  stalls,  or  rather  dark  marble  or  stone  tables,  each  fur- 
nished with  taps,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water;  thu9 
the  flah-womcn  possess  the  means  of  displaying  the  produce 
of  their  husband's  toil  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  certainly 
there  is  abundance  of  the  finny  tribe,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
and  shell-fish  that  crawl  about  in  a  manner  to  convince  even 
the  most  hard-hearted,  that  they  would  prefer  the  muddiest 
hole  on  the  sea-beach  to  even  a  palace  of  a  market.  Behind 
these  stalls  there  are  numerous  oyster-shops  where  lovers  of 
that  sort  of  thing  can  eat  raw  oysters  to  perfection  ;  to  us, 
this  is  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  tastes;  wc  were  once  per- 
suaded into  swallowing  a  raw  oyster,  but  certainly  no  induce- 
ment would  suffice  to  make  us  repeat  the  experiment! 

Fish  is  both  excellent  and  cheap  here  ;  although  we  hear 
that  turbot,  lobsters,  d^c,  aro  oilen  swept  off  for  Soutluimptoa 
and  other  markets. 

Some  days  before  Christmas  we  witnessed  a  strange  scene; 
when  half  of  the  fish-market  was  converted  into  a  poultry- 
market.  Indeed,  so  large  a  supply  of  turkeys,  geese,  itc,  dEC, 
had  been  sent  over  from  France,  that  the  usual  stalls  could 
not  contain  them  ;  thus  the  French-women  were  allowed  to 
encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  fish-women.  Probably  every 
family  in  the  island  sltared  in  this  good  cheer  ;  for  povertj 
and  destitution  aro  scarcely  known  here. 

The  stranger  has  but  to  pursue  his  way,  through  an  arch- 
way, or  up  a  few  steps,  when  ho  will  find  himself  beneath 
another  very  large  building,  dedicated  to  the  meat-market, 
which,  like  the  others,  looked  particularly  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, some  days  provious  to  Christmas — »hon  festoons  and 
boughs  of  holly,  d:c.,  wero  interspersed  with  the  more  sub- 
stantial rc<|uisites  of  that  season  of  festivity. 

An  idea  prevails  in  mauy  quarters  that  Guernsey  is  a  very 
cheap  place  of  residence  :  this  is  an  eiror ;  for  the  absolute  ne« 
cessaries  of  life  aiH)  much  the  same  in  price  as  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Poultry,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegotabtes,  aro  certainly 
cheaper ;  and,  as  to  groceries,  foroign  wines,  and  luxuries  of 
every  description,  they  are  cheap,  being  exempt  firom  duty;  but 
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then,  faoiwe-rent,  wages,  washing,  and  all  such  itema,  are  muob 
upon  a  par  with  England.    The  eatablishmenU  kept  here,  and 
style  of  living  amongst  the  upper  classes,  are  upon  a  leas  ex- 
pensive footing  than  to  England.    That  makes  tlie  difference. 
On  niark^-days,  groups  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  (but 
particularly  the  latter)  are  to  be  seen  bargaining,  joking,  and 
interebanging  the  passing  news  of  the  day  in  every  direction 
— ^some  walk  off  in  business-liko  style  as  soon  as  their  nece»> 
sary  snpply  of  provisions  has  been  seleofced — others  with  more 
tinM  to  spare  on  their  hnnds,  or  more  nnzions  to  sec  what  their 
good  frionds  are  about,  linger  in  the  town  or  market  till  the 
oh]  clock  of  St  Peter's  warns  them  that  the  dinner-hour  is 
drawing  nigh  ;  and  thus  dsy  after  day,  year  after  year,  arc 
the  same  faces  to  be  seen  oongragated  together — habit  adds  a 
ehano  to  what  at  <(rst  might  be  aoaroely  tolerated — and  thus 
the  Guernsey  gentlemen  regularly  relarn  to  their  old  haunts, 
and  would  as  soon  think  of  askmg  for  a  code  of  English  laws 
for  thehr  little  island  as  sec  their  fhmilics  suj-plied  with  provi- 
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sions  by  regular  tradespeople,  without  selecting  each  article 
themselves. 

And  now  we  find  that  we  have  lingered  amongst  the 
matter-of-fact  tiibntantiaU  of  this  life  much  longer  tlian 
suits  our  tastes  or  inclination,  so  as  to  leave  us  neither  time 
or  space  here  for   things  more  congenial  to  our  habits — 
Christmas,   LongueviUe,     All  wo  drcud  in,  that  with  the 
love  for  everything  modem  prevailing  here,  and  an  ambi- 
tious desire  to  copy  all  things  done  on  the  English  side  of  tho 
Channel,  the  good  observances  of  olden  days  may  fade  away, 
until  they  are  lost  amidst  the  mists  of  the  past,  without  even 
a  tradition  to  preserve  them   from  utter  oblivion ;  or  a 
partial  greybeard  left  to  point  out  to  his  children's  children, 
why  it  was  that  this  or  that  olden  custom  took  root  in  their 
native  land ;  or  why  it  would  be  almost  sacrilcgo  to  lay 
aside  with  indifference  or  contempt  things  that  had  been 
prised  by  their  forefathers,  and  hallowed  by  the  practice  of 
centuries. 


LIFE    ASSURANCE. 


Thbre  is  no  dosoription  of  Assooiatlons  in  this  coun- 
try of  which  so  little  information  is  really  given,  and 
yet  in  which  so  much  property  is  invested,  as  Life 
Assurance  Societies.  We  cannot  remember  any  sta- 
tistical work  in  which  the  capital  vested  in  these  so- 
eieties  is  stated.  There  are  probabilities  mentioned 
by  several  authors,  but  they  seem  to  be  carelessly 
calculated  iVom  very  insufficient  data.  Mr.  Porter, 
inbis  valuable  work  on  the  **  Progress  of  the  Nation,"* 
at  page  00(1,  in  his  edition  of  last  year,  says  : — 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  sums  accumulated  In  the  hnnds  of 
the  various  Life  Insurance  Offices  in  the  Kingdom,  and  which 
form  a  part  of  the  savings  of  the  assured,  amount  to  at  least 
forty  millions  of  money,  an  estimate  which  will  not  be  thought 
extrav.igant  when  it  is  known  that  the  assets  of  one  office, 
the  Equitable  Assurance  Company,  form  one-fourth  of  that 
sum.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  our  various  Life  Assurance 
Societies  were  obliged,  by  the  liCgislature,  to  register  tho 
amount  of  their  engagements,  and  of  the  fuuds  which  they 
respectively  hold  to  provide  for  the  same.     Such  a  regula- 
tion could  not  prove  injurious  to  any  assurance  office  con- 
ducted upon  safe  principles,  while  it  would  serve  to  put  the 
public  upon  their  guard  against  such — if  any  there  be — as 
should  be  otlierwiec  conducted,  if  it  did  not  prevent  their 
establishment.     It  must  surely  be  useful  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic against  the  risk  of  entrusting  to  unsafe  hands,  savings 
which  arc  madu  oftentimes  with  much  privation,  and  at  great 
sacrifice,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  widow  and  the  orphan.     At 
present  there  is  no  informstion  upon  this  subject,  whereby 
a  man  may  be  guided  hi  the  selection  of  an  office ;  and,  should 
he  make  a  bad  choice,  his  error  may  not  discover  itself  until 
to  remedy  it  will  have  become  impossible.     There  arc,  it  is 
true.  Assurance  Offices  which  aro  of  known  stability,  and  by 
the  choice  of  which,  a  man  may  avoid  the  risk  here  men- 
tione<l ;  bnt  to  do  this,  it  wilt  mostly  be  tho  ease  that  he  will 
be  forced  to  pay  a  rate  of  premium  greater  than  sufficient, 
so  that  either  his  privation  will  bo  greater  than  it  need  be, 
or  the  sum  insured  to  his  family  smaller  than  might  have  been 
provided.** 

Weconcur,  decidedly,  in  the  recommcndationsgiven 
by  Mr.  Porter,  not  because  m'o  have  reason  to  consider 
any  of  the  existing  offices  unstable,  but  in  a  transac- 
tion extending,  generally,  over  many  years,  termi- 
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natiug  most  frequently  after  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  formed,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  provide  a 
security  for  the  subsistence  and  the  independence  of 
widows  and  of  orphans,  of  the  aged  and  of  the  young — 
maintained  often  by  many  sacrifices  and  privations 
— there  should  be  all  the  security  that  the  Legisla- 
ture can  require,  and  the  companies  can  afford.      A 
regulation  of  this  nature  would  not  affect  tho  busi- 
ness of  the  various  institutions  for  effecting  assur- 
ances  materially.      It  could  not  affect  those  that 
stand  on  a  sound  basis  mischievously.     Societies,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  or  with  only  a  small 
business,  might  imagine  that  it  would  deprive  them 
of  assurers  f   but,  in  the  first  place,  men  do  not 
always  crowd  into  tho  shop  where  there  is  the  largest 
business ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  not  even  necessary 
that   the   amount  of  business  done  in  each  office 
should  be  stated.     It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  security  that  an  official  accountant  report  on  tho 
affairs  of  the  society,  and  pronounce  them  to   be 
sound  or  unsound.     This  report  can  be  presented  in 
several  different  forms ;  and  any  one  of  them  will 
be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.     He 
might  report,   generally,  that  the  societies  named 
in  his  statement  have  submitted  their  means  and 
liabilities  to  him,  and  that  the  first  ure  sufficient 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  ;  or  he  might  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  affairs  of  the  societies,  and  report  that 
each  had  so  much  per  cent,  on  its  liabilities,  of  a  sur- 
plus, or  of  a  deficiency.     Neither  of  these  schemes 
involves  tho  publication  of  the  society's  business ;  but 
that  course  would  not  bo  more  inconvenient  to  thini 
than  tho  publication  of  the  malt  duties  paid  in  London, 
or  elsewhere,  is  to  the  maltsters  and  brewers  ;  or  than 
the  newspaper  stamp  returns  were  to  the  proprietors 
of  stamped  periodicals.   In  the  history  of  Life  Assur- 
ance Societies  there  have  been  few  examples  of  de- 
ficiencies occurriug.   The  constitution  of  these  socie- 
ties, and  the  premiums  charged  by  thorn,  rendered 
any  event  of  that  kind  impossible.    They  were  form- 
ed as  joint  stock  companies,  provided  with  a  lai'go 
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capital,  which  acted  as  a  guarantee  to  the  assured, 
while  the  sums  paid  on  policies  were  far  above  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  object  required;  and  the  for- 
feiture of  policies — a  cruel  proceeding  generally — 
formed  a  large  revenue  in  itself. 

The  practice  and  the  science  of  Life  Assurance 
have  been  greatly  extended  during  late  years.  The 
plans  of  assarance  have  been  twisted  into  every  ima- 
^nable  form,  to  suit  the  necessity  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  The  societies  have  been  varied  into  every 
conceivable  model.  The  premiums  have  been  greatly 
i*ednced.  The  revenue  from  forfeited  shares  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased.  A  policy  that  has  acquired 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years  is  now  never  wholly  for- 
feited. All  these  facts  tend  to  bring  the  practice  of 
insuring  nearer  the  position  of  a  merely  paying 
business ;  while  necessarily  various  moans  have  been 
adopted  of  investing  capital,  as  it  increased,  to  the 
credit  of  the  societies. 

The  meagre  information  I'egarding  Life  Assurance 
Societies  and  their  capital  retards  their  extension. 
Mr.  Porter  says,  that  the  capital  accumulated  in 
this  form  is  probably  equal  to  forty  millions,  and 
he  supports  his  opinion  by  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  Equitable  holds  one-fourth  of  this  larg/e  sum. 
If  the  Equitable  holds  ten  millions,  we  would  expect 
the  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  societies  to  be  more 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  than  forty  millions.  Tfie 
Equitable  has,  undoubtedly,  immense  accumulations; 
but,  for  many  recent  years,  we  doubt  whether  some 
of  the  Scottish  societies  have  not  been  adding  more 
rapidly — in  proportion  to  their  age  and  extent — 
to  their  capital.  Without  infringing  on  the  neces- 
sary secrets  of  business,  it  might  be  easy,  and  it  would 
be  interesting,  to  ascertain  the  gross  capital  in  the 
possession  of  these  bodies,  and  the  nett  sum  for  which 
the  prudence  of  the  nation  had  rendered  them  liable. 
The  result  would  surprise  the  managers  of  the  socie- 
ties and  the  public.  The  vast  accumulations  made, 
and  making,  through  those  instrumentalities,  are,  we 
believe,  greatly  under-rated  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are 
seldom  rated  at  any  amount.  A  new  power  has  si- 
lently sprung  up  among  the  people.  It  has  quietly 
sunk  its  roots  deep  amongst  the  middle  classes ;  and 
even  now,  how  many  widows  and  orphans  are  there, 
who,  in  the  figurative  language  unsuitable  to  matters 
of  accounting,  sit  peacefully  and  comfortably  under 
the  shade  of  its  foliage ! 

In  treating  this  subject  of  Life  Assurance,  we  will 
reverse  the  ordinary  routine  followed,  and,  instead  of 
abridging  the  history  of  the  science  at  this  point,  pro- 
ceed to  show  its  utility  to  those  who  may  be  pleased 
to  take  counsel  with  us  in  the  matter.  The  histoi7 
of  anything  whatever  is  most  carefully  studied  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  subject.  If  we  can 
prove  that  Life  Assurance  contains  the  elements  of 
revolutionising  society,  it  is  a  momentous  matter,  and 
not  to  be  wisely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lightly  passed 
over.  If  we  can  demonstrate  how,  by  this  agency,  a 
^very  considerable  load  of  human  misery  can  be  lightly 
"lifted  up  and  thrown  into  oblivion,  it  is  a  happy  dis- 
covery. If  we  can  make  very  clear  our  assertion  that 
by  this  means  pauperism  and  its  frequent  consequence, 
crime,  may  be  greatly  mitigated  and  lessened ;  and 
that  genteel  pauperism — the  most  cruel  form  in  which 
the  evil  appeare— -can  be  entirely  remoyed,  there  are 


few  other  means  of  equal  poWer  so  generally  neglected. 
We  think  it  possible  to  prove  these  three  propositions 
by  a  short  argument. 

Pauperism  is  largely  caused  by  the  intemperance  of 
those  who  have  little  to  spare,  and  we  cannot  touch 
that  source  of  the  evil  by  this  means.    It  is  alao  creat- 
ed, especially  in  agricultural  districts,  by  the  low 
wages  paid  for  labour  ;  and  that  source  is  not  directly 
assailable  by  this  agency.  After  deducting  bothcaases, 
there  are  still  many  suffering  now  under  the  utmoat 
pressure  of  poveHy,  who  might  have  been  protected, 
through  the  general  application  of  this  process.   There 
is  scarcely  one  man  of  the  thousands  engaged  in 
iron- works  who  might  not,  during  the  last  four  years, 
have  rendered  his  family  independent  at  death,  or  pro- 
vided support  for  his  declining  years,  if  he  should  sur- 
vive to  experience  the  wasting  away  of  strength.  The 
railway  labourers  have  been  in  the  same  position.  Many 
classes  of  artisans  are  enabled  to  spend  in  injurious 
superfluities  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  retire 
from  labour  between  their  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  years, 
and  to  support  their  families  in  the  event  of  their 
early  death  ;   but  they  spend  the  money,  and,  to 
them  and  theirs,  many  might  more,  profitably  have 
never  earned  it.     In  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
examples  of  this  nature  are  equally  frequent ;  and 
their  results  form  the  scenes  of  many  untold  tragedies. 
Men>  and  women  do  not  know  society.     It  is  a 
gulph  that  few  care  to  study  deeply.     Its  contents 
are  so  varied  and  deceptive,  that  though  the  proper, 
or  at  least  one  very  proper,  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
yet  mankind  care  notto  meddle  much  with  the  science. 
The  examination  of  one's  own  memories,  however, 
will  serve  to  disclose  many  of  the  mysteries  that 
help  the  aggregate  of  society.     In  our  rapid  course 
through  time  now  there  is  little  space  taken  for  re- 
flection.    Perhaps  there  is  very  genei'aUy  visible  an 
incipient  desire  to  amend  in  that  particular.    As  yet 
the  desire  is  only  in  formation.    It  has  brought  forth, 
and  could  have  brought  forth,  very  little  fruit.     The 
hard  fagging  course  of  many  professions  had  left  even 
aged  men  few  opportunities  of  thought  between  their 
form  at  the  school  and  their  coffin .  This  was  the  grand 
mistake  of  business.     Some  men  believed  that  wise 
attention  to  time  needed  from  them  all  time;  where- 
as, all  can  be  done  by  a  stout  heart  and  a  clear  mind 
in  fair  hours  that  could  be  accomplished  in  all  the 
hours.     With  other  men  this  perpetual  motion  was 
not  then*  choice,  but  their  doom.     The  world  required 
it  from  them,  and  would  take  no  denial ;  and  to  these 
wearied  souls  sweot  must  be  the  sensation  of  rest, 
when  rest  comes,  even  to  them,  at  last. 

The  failure,  to  look  back  into  life,  prevents  those 
who  fail  from  running  the  facts  hidden  in  memory 
into  histories  more  striking  and  more  useful  than  any 
fiction.  An  average  experience  in  life  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  greatest  social  evils  result  from  the 
improvidence  which  wastes  and  spends,  and  saves  not, 
even  when  the  means  of  economising  exist.  The 
statesmen  of  our  times  seem,  in  levying  direct  taxes, 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  distinction  between  in- 
come derived  from  property  and  income  resulting 
from,  and  incidental  to,  a  profession.  The  counti'y 
is  angry  with  their  blindness,  but  it  is  incidental  to 
their  countrymen.  In  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs^  many  men  decline  to  acknowledge  the  differ*- 
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eilee  ;  ftnd  beoaose,  in  the  meantime,  they  earn  or  re- 
eei?e  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  pounds  annually,  in- 
sist on  spending  them  to  the  last  shilling.  There  is  no 
man  refined  cruelty  than  that  of  many  parents  who 
educate  their  families  in  habits  of  expense,  of  idleness, 
and  pride,  that  they  have  no  means  of  enabling  them 
to  preserve.  Blind  to  the  ant,  despising  the  bee,  for- 
geliol  of  prudence,  and  neglecting  Scripture,  they  go 
forvard  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  soothed  by  sweet 
miflic,  pleased  with  accomplishments  that  make  no  re- 
turn— happy  in  the  idleness,  and  rejoicing  even  in  the 
helplessness,  of  the  beings  whom  they  really  love,  to  the 
hour  when  they  nmst  castthem  to  battle,  unarmed,  in 
life,  and  part  with  them  for  all  time.  They  have  made 
BO  provision  to  support  their  present  state.  They  have 
not  even  afforded  them  an  education  sufficiently  prac- 
tical and  useful  to  gain  them  a  loaf  or  a  lodging. 
They  have  treated  their  children  like  toys  that  may 
be  broken  and  thrown  aside  when  they  need  them  no 
longer — and  broken  and  thrown  aside  they  are  amongst 
the  rubbish  and  the  refuse  of  the  world.  It  is  often 
appalling  to  trace  the  sufferings  entailed  by  this  cruel- 
ty, and  to  mark  their  end  in  the  ruin  of  mind  and  body 
— ^the  prostration  of  a  ball-room  beauty,  who  was 
never  taught  to  stitch  her  own  caps  through  the  de- 
gradation of  dependence — the  slight  struggles  with 
temptation — the  fall  into  the  vale  of  vice — the  miser- 
able stumbling  amid  its  miseries,  until  the  victim  be- 
comes too  worthles^fpr  even  its  lowest  market-placel^, 
and  finds  a  refuge  mr  the  last  years  of  life  in  the  trade 
of  a  drunken  char>woman,  or  support  from  the  pro- 
fits of  begging. 

That  is  the  worst  form  which  the  evil  takes,  and 
there  are  many  softer  shades.  We  remember  very 
well  the  beauty  of  a  house  covered  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer-time with  nicely-trained  flowers  and  shrubs — 
-with  honeysuckle  leading  over  the  porch,  and  roses 
gathering  round  the  windows,  while  the  shrubbery 
flt>m  the  gate  to  the  hall  was  a  series  of  little  clumps, 
skilfully  arranged  and  ever  green — from  its  variety 
almost  ever  blossoming.  The  flower  garden  was  laid 
out  with  consummate  taste.  The  fi*uit  and  vegetable 
gtadea  even  was  a  little  paradise  from  its  neatness. 
The  hedges  round  the  place  in  spring  were  ever  white 
-with  promise,  in  autumn  red  with  produce.  With- 
out was  rivalled  by  mithin.  The  hand  of  skill  and 
taste  had  left  its  traces  everywhere.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  home  of  intellect  and  wealth.  The  li- 
brary was  not  a  crowded  room,  but  it  had  all  that 
learned  leisure  could  require ;  while  the  globe, 
the  microscope,  the  telescope,  and  chemical  instru- 
ments, expensive  and  excellent  in  their  several  de- 
partments, rendered'  it  at  least  probable  that  the 
family  made  science  their  amusement. 

There  could  be  nothing, apparently,  to  object  against 
this  home.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  home  of  the 
happy  family.  Time  was  not  squandered,  for  leisure 
was  made  subservient  to  instruction.  The  duties  of 
morality  were  not  neglected,  for  old  and  young  were 
apparently  strictly  moral.  The  interests  of  religion 
were  not  ovei'looked,  for  parents  and  children  seemed 
to  consider  the  spot  of  beauty  where  their  lot  was  cast 
but  only  as  the  vehicle  in  their  journey  to  the  per- 
manent world.  What,  then ,  was  there  to  urge  again st 
the  fatfaer'k  faith  and  practice  ? — ^this  merely,  **  that 
yfhoQiYtr  negleets  to  prpTide  for  thos^^f  his  own  house- 


hold, has  denied  the  faith,  aikd  is  Woi'se  than  an  in- 
fidel." 

The  head  of  this  family  was  a  member  of  a  skilled 
profession.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent. 
His  earnings  were  ample.  Time  passed  in  the  midst 
of  happiness  and  forgctfulness ;  but  time  passes  al- 
ways. Some  of  the  many  causes  that  destroy  health 
closed  his  life.  Uis  death  was  sudden.  His  aflairs 
were  wound  up ;  and  ere  his  debts  were  paid — but 
they  were  paid — ^his  property  was  sold.  To  his  wi- 
dow, and  his  family — numerous  and  young — there 
remained  nothing.  They  retired  with  the  wreck  of 
a  mansion  to  crowd  a  cottage.  The  daughters  used 
their  needles,  the  sons  became  apprentices  to  trades, 
and  they  struggled,  and  are  struggling,  successfully 
against  poverty ;  but  theirs  is  a  battle  for  bread, 
rendered  harder  because  they  were  once  accustomed 
not  to  the  comforts  only,  but  also  to  the  elegancies 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

There  are  ten  thousand  similar  cases  in  this  coun- 
tiy  at  this  day,  and  any  one  of  them  illustrates  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  life  assurance.  The 
outlay  of  capital  is  not  requisite  to  guard  against 
these  calamities.  The  income  of  the  person  to  wh<9m 
we  refer  would  have  enabled  him,  from  an  early  period 
in  life,  to  have  paid  ^60  annually  of  premiums.  That 
sum  would  have  secured  jB250(>  at  his  death,  and  this, 
again,  would  have  materially  aided  his  family  in  the 
completion  of  their  education  and  establishment  in 
life,  without  destroying  a  woman's  comforts  in  her 
widowed  days. 

There  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  all  recipients  of 
incomes  subjected  to  the  income-tax  ought  also  to  pay 
a  voluntary  tax  to  secure  the  independence  of  their 
families.  The  sum  paid  to  Government,  if  early  com- 
menced, would  bo  productive  of  influential  results  in 
the  insurance  offices.  Double  that  sum  would  secure 
the  means  of  comparative  independence  under  any 
circumstances.  And  if  one  family  can  live  for  one 
hundred  pounds  yearly,  another  may  do  the  same, 
although  earning  fifty  more,  by  merely  resolving  to 
bravo' the  promptings  of  pride  and  fashion;  for  it  may 
astonish  the  fashionable  world  to  know,  that  circles 
and  coteries  extend  all  thedistance  taken  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer; — and  determining  to  secure 
independence. 

An  accountant  will  take  up  the  Carlisle  or  Nor- 
thampton tables  of  life,  and  tell  the  chances  of  being 
alive  at  any  particular  date.  They  may  be  read  in 
another  way.  They  tell,  also,  the  chances  of  death; 
and  of  a  hundred  individuals  who  marry  in  this  month 
of  March,  1848,  in  the  middle  classes  of  society- 
one  year,  two  years,  five  years,  ten  years  hence — a 
given  and  almost  a  certain  number  will  be  widows 
or  widowers.  That  fact  is  certain ;  and  because  it  is 
equally  uncertain  on  whom  the  doom  may  fall,  life 
insurance  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man  enjoying 
an  income  exceeding  that  absolutly  necessary  for  ex- 
istence, and  unpossessed  of  property.  Life  assurance 
confers  on  every  man  all  the  advantages  in  econo- 
mising money  for  his  family's  use,  that  he  could  se- 
cure to  a  life  stretching  beyond  middle  age.  The 
performance  of  this  particular  duty  in  life  is  by  this 
agency  secured ;  and  we  are  not  certain  that  any 
man  can  be  said  to  entertain  towards  his  wif^  and 
family  an  enlightened  affection,  by  whom  the  dnty 
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of  rfttsing  them  aboye  the  contingency  bf  genteel  (>au- 
perism  or  severe  toil  is  neglected,  or  postponed  until 
it  c4nnot  be  accomplished. 

To  the  nforkiug  classes  the  benefits  of  this  mode  of 
securing  property  hare  never  yet  been  sufficiently 
extended.  We  see  obstacles  to  reuiovQ  ere  ever 
its  influences  can  fully  reach  them.  The  sanatory 
state  of  large  towns  shorten  the  average  lives  of  this 
class,  but  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  disparity  be- 
tween them  and  the  middle  classes  bo  broadly  mark- 
ed within  the  region  of  life  occupied  by  insurance  so- 
cieties. The  propotiion  of  deaths  amongst  the  work- 
ing classes  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sad  fatalities 
amongst  the  young.  Deficient  air,  cleanliness,  food, 
medicine,  warmth,  and  attendance,  destroy  the  young 
of  this  class  very  rapidly ;  and  we  nre  not  convinced 
that  artizans  and  labourers,  who  have  reached  the 
years  of  maturity,  live  then,  on  an  average, for  shorter 
periods  than  the  middle  or  upper  classes.  There  is  a 
necessity  for  more  accurate  inquiry  than  any  we  have 
met  hitherto,  ere  that  question  could  be  answered  affir- 
matively. But,  bo  this  as  it  may,  the  extension  of 
life  assurance  to  this  class  would  obviate  all  the 
pauperism  that  is  not  caused  by  crime,  or  indolence 
and  ignorance.  It  would  soften  the  pillow  of  death  i 
to  many  aching  heads,  that,  in  the  fears  for  those 
they  leave  behind  them,  feel  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
of  death.  It  would  brighten,  so  far  as  they  ever  can 
be  brightened,  hearths  from  which  the  father  and  the 


husband  has  been  tot  ever  taken,  tt  wottd  give  ike 
mother  a  chance,  and  a  fair  chance,  of  rearing  her 
family  and  providing  for  herself,  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  these  duties  would  have  been  performed  if 
death  had  not  intervened.  Money  will  not  soothe  the 
sorrow  for  the  dead  when  the  corpse  is  in  the  hoa»e, 
or  the  coffin  leaves  the  door.  Property  will  not  ob- 
literate sad  memories  that  ever  carry  the  lining  sonl 
down  into  the  cities  of  dead  bodies.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  earth,  or  aught  held  by  it,  should  hare 
such  power.  It  is  rather  well  that,  as  the  pilgrim 
wends  his  way  through  time,  there  should  be  many 
links  gathering  around  the  soul,  between  tt  and  the 
world,  real,  but  invisibly.  It  makes  chiyige  less 
strange,  as  we  gi'ow  year  after  year  mere  aoeustomed 
to  think  of  those  who  have  changed ;  and,  on  ooant- 
ing  over  the  roll  of  old  friends,  find  out  that  the  bft* 
lance  is  now  in  favour  of  futurity. 

But  the  means  of  living  independently,  or  by  the 
proceeds  of  an  honest,  careful  industry,  are  good  ; 
and  a  barb  is  torn  from  the  arrow  of  desolation  iteelf 
when  it  can  be  prevented  from  plunging  the  widow 
and  the  widow's  children  into  irremediable  poverty-^ 
from  pauperising  them  ;  and  this  can  be  done— will 
be  done  too — as  society  progresses,  and  ere  manj 
years  pass  away. 

We  will  turn,  in  April,  to  the  histoty  of  Insurance 
Societies — their  different  divisions — and  the  respec- 
tive advantages  of  the  various  i^des  pursued. 
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Edda,  or  the  Tales  of  a  OrandmotJter :  ffistory  of  Den- 
mark.  First  Fart ;  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Death 
of  Canute  the  Great.  Edited  by  PhilojuvenHts.  London : 
Nisbet  Sc  Co. 

AccoRDiXG  to  the  great  Chatham,  Sliakspeare  in  his 
dramas  has  best  written  the  History  of  Enghinil.  In  his 
ballads  Maeaulay  lias  popularised  the  annals  of  Ancient 
Home ;  and,  following  good  example,  the  author  of  Edda — 
observing  the  lively  interest  which  young  persons  take  in 
history,  where,  as  we  presume,  instead  of  the  stately  and  so- 
norous periods  of  Gibbon  or  Robertson,  or  the  terse  sentences 
of  the  philosophic  Hume,  they  find  its  most  memorable  and 
romantic  incidents  recorded  in  the  familiar  and  picturesque 
narratives  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — was  induced  to  compile  the 
earlier  history  of  Denmark  upon  the  same  Attractive  plan. 
AVith  that  country  he  is,  as  we  understand,  closely  connected 
and  thoroughly  acquainted. 

The  whole  of  this  Part  I.  of  the  projected  work  is  devoted 
either  to  the  mythical  legends  and  traditions  of  Denmark 
and  Scandinavia  in  general,  or  to  the  earlier  but  tolerably 
well-authenticated  annals  of  the  Northern  nations.  A  well- 
^vritten  introductory  section  presents  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Northern  tribes  previous  to  the  first  attempts  uuide  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  them.  The  materials  for  this 
preliminary  dissertation  are  found  both  in  classical  history 
and  in  the  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  North,  together  with  the 
more  trustworthy  records  of  Adamus  Bremensis,  a  writer  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Life  of  Svend  Ansgar,  the  first 
(ipostle  of  Christianity  to  Dennuirk.    The  Icelandic  chroni- 


cles which  have  ktely  been  hitrodnced  to  the  British  reader 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  have  also  furnisljed  a  liberal  quota  to 
the  work ;  nor  ate  we  sure  that  the  questionable  or  half-fabu- 
lous romantic  and  heroic  legends  and  nuffvellous  adventures 
and  enterprises  of  these  warrior  kings  and  chie&  may  not 
prove  as  attractive  to  young  readers  as  the  more  authentic 
recoi-ds  of  later  and  quieter  periods.  And,  indeed,  to  readers 
of  all  ages  the  early  history  of  those  fierce  and  turbalent,  but 
mnnly  and  energetic  tribes,  to  whom  may  be  traced  all  that  is 
noblest  in  our  own  national  character,  and  fireedt  in  our  insti- 
tutions, must  ever  have  powerihl  interest. 

A  few  specimens,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  will  best 
show  how  much  this  work  is  calculated  to  attract  juvenile 
readers.  And  first  of  Odix,  not  the  original  and  deified 
Odin,  but  yet  the  genuine  Odin,  the  famous  conqueror,  who, 
sixtv  vears  before  Christ,  with  his  band  of  devoted  followers, 
subdued  the  North,  and  afterwards  acted  with  much  the 
siime  policy  as  other  conquerors  downwards  to  Napoleon, 
when  in  Egypt  he  affected  to  be  a  follower  of  Mahomet. 

"  As  Odin  probably  found  that  he  sliould  not  sacceed  by  force, 
he  contrived  with  great  ingenuity  to  avail  himself  of  the  prevail- 
ing superstitions,  to  as  to  direct  them  to  his  benefit.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  their  former  god,  and  deluded  the  people  by  blend- 
ing old  and  well-known  traditions  with  false  stories  of  his  own 
invention.  His  anthority  was  upheld  by  twdve  peera  or  nmpires. 
These  went  under  the  name  of  *  Drottera,'  or  lords,  as  they  had 
great  political  influence ;  but  when  spoken  of  as  judicial  function- 
aries, men  called  them  *  Diars,'  or  divine  judges. 

"  Odin  seems  to  have  settled  himself  as  a  king  before  he  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  god.  He  bnilt  a  great  temple  at  Sigtoaa,  though 
he  bimielf  dw^  Qo^nklly  doK  1^,  at  Vpuda ;  wi  this  Uaxfk 
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Ueeaa*  tow  a  long  period  the  chief  seat  of  idolatry  in  the  North. 
Sigtuaa  novr  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  that  tliere  should  be  a  doMrnfaU  of  all  hi^^h  places  of  abo- 
mination, with  their  groves  and  idols."  ♦         *         *         ♦ 

"Odin^s  more  refined  manners  were  accompanied  with  many 
ingenioua  devices  for  deceiving  the  multitude.  Still  he  would, 
perba^  have  failed  to  secure  for  himself  so  speedily  the  entire 
snbmissioii  of  so  great  an  extent  of  territory,  had  he  not  pos^ssed 
the  knowledge  of  writing.  The  people  saw  various  characters  cut 
oat  on  staves ;  and  they  found  that,  when  one  of  these  staves  was 
brought  to  another  Asa,  at  however  great  a  distance,  it  conveyed 
information.  It  almost  seemed  to  act  by  enchantment ;  and,  on 
aeoottut  of  this  art,  the  people  thought  tluit  Odin  and  his  follow- 
ers must  be  supernatural  beings.  The  characters  used  by  Odiu 
were  called  *  Buners/  from  *  rune/  a  secret,  and  were  a  kind  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  word  '  Iluners '  was  a  proper  designation  for 
these  chansbers,  £ot  few  only  were  acquainted  with  their  use  or 
mcaaing.  Many  inscriptions  written  in  these  characters  still  exist; 
but  it  seenu  doubtful  whether  any  true  key  to  their  interpretation 
has  been  or  ever  wiU  be  discovered."      ♦         *         ♦         ♦ 

"  Odin  had  the  habit  of  laying  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  those 
whom  he  chose  to  bless,  who,  in  their  turn,  invoked  his  name  on 
all  occasions  as  that  of  a  6^x1.  He  believed  in  the  immortalitv  of 
the  soul,  and  he  taught  his  disciples  that  they  could  only  expect 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  abodes,  if  they  behaved  themselves  vali- 
antly on  earth.  None  would  enter  into  Valhalla,  unless  they  met 
their  death  by  some  violent  means.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Odin's  disciples  were  ever  ready  to  perform  most  valiant  deeds ; 
and  old  men  solicited  their  friends  to  deprive  them  of  life,  or  fell 
by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  dying  a  natural 
death.  Th<Me  who  died  nt  home  in  their  beds  from  soaie  natural 
cause  Mrere  doomed  to  dwell  for  ever  in  Nillheira,  over  wliich  the 
daughter  of  Loke,  Hel  by  name,  was  said  to  preside.  She  was  a 
most  terrific  fury,  who  infiictcd  on  the  cowardly  spirits  that  came 
to  ber  abode  the  torinents  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  all  manner  of 
loathsonie  diseases.  Brave  spirits,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  enjoy 
for  evermore  the  pleasures  oi  Valhalla,  with  Odin  their  chief. 
ValhsUa  means,  *  the  hall  of  Val,  or  death  in  the  battlefield  ;*  and 
in  this  ddigfatfol  abode  was  a  palace,  inhabited  by  Odin,  which 
had  540  gates,  so  wide  that  600  men  oouJA  vralk  abreast  out  of 
MKh  of  them.  In  front  of  this  splendid  palaee  there  was  a  beau- 
ttfolly  level  meadow,  where  the  Eenliariers,  or  the  spirits  uf  de- 
part«l  warriors,  met  daily,  and  et\joyed  the  sport  of  fighting  with 
tach  other,  till  not  one  was  left  without  wounds.  Such  casualties 
m  these,  however,  wer«  totally  disrejsiiuided,  for,  as  the  evening  came 
on,  they  att  arose  as  fresh  as  in  the  morning,  and  marched  back  to  the 
palaee  to  sit  down  to  a  carousal  always  prepared  for  them.  The 
fot^  was  some  delicious  fresh  pork,  cut  out  of  a  huge  pig,  called 
Serimncr,  which  every  night  served  for  providing  the  warriors 
with  their  meat.  During  the  day  the  skeleton  again  became  over- 
bid with  fresh  layen  of  pork,  and  the  next  nigiit's  provisions  were 
thus  erer  ready.  The  drink  was  mead,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour, 
and  this  the  Eenhariers  drank  out  of  cups  made  from  the  skulls  of 
those  enemies  whom  they  had  had  most  trouble  to  kill  when  on 
earth.  The  attendants  were  most  beantifiil  maidens,  Valkyrier ; 
they  waited  on  the  guests,  and  were  dressed  in  splendid  armour, 
each  with  a  glittering  casque  on  her  head,  and  a  long  spear  in  her 
hand." 

Odin,  however,  acknowledged  an  invisible  Deity,  mightier 
and  more  powerfiil  than  himself,  who  was  to  be  the  judge 
of  all  gods  and  men,  and  even  of  Odin. 

THE  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY. 

The  great  Creator,  the  Affader — 

"  llad  at  one  time  allowed  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  create  out  of  the 
atoms  which  were  continually  floating  about  in  the  air  an  immenfie 
)nani,  called  Ymer,  and  the  uicked  Thursen  were  his  progeny.  But 
Odin  toeoeeded  in  killing  this  giant,  as  well  as  all  his  wicked  oflf- 
ipring,  save  one,  who  fled  so  far  north  that  Odin  did  not  wish  to 
take  the  tronbJe  of  pursuing  him.  Tliis  enemy,  whom  he  despised, 
became,  however,  the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  race,  called  Jettcrs, 
who  were  destined  at  last  to  destroy  both  heaven  and  earth ;  in 
expectation  of  which  event,  they  passed  their  lives  in  the  remotest 
piits  of  the  North. 

**  Prom  the  giant  Ymer's  skeleton,  the  world  was  said  to  have 
been  made ;  the  mountains  were  formed  from  his  ribs,  the  earth 
vas  his  flesh,  the  elonds  his  brains,  and  the  sea  his  blood ;  the 
trees  wer^  the  tofts  of  )m  hair,  and  from  his  evebrowB  were  formed 


two  dwellings,  in  which  lived  the  two  first  hnraaa  beings,  Adcur 

and  Embla. 

"  Odin  ranked  next  in  the  estimation  of  his  disciples,  and  they 
believed  that  after  his  death  he  ascended  to  the  highest  heavens, 
Hlidskialf.  With  his  all-penetrating  eyes  he  thence  surv^ed  the 
whole  world,  and  by  his  powerful  hand  all  things  were  directed. 
The  god  who  occupied  tlie  third  place  was  Thor,  the  god  of  war. 
His  great  exploits  were  all  perfonned  with  tlie  aid  of  an  immense 
hammer,  called  Mjoelner.  The  order  in  which  tlie  rest  of  the 
twelve  gods  took  precedence  was  Niord,  then  Freyer,  Tyr,  Braga, 
Heimdal,  Hother,  Widar,  Baldnr  (famed  for  his  mildness  and  purity 
of  character),  Wiler,  Uller,  and  Forfete.  We  have,  by  the  names 
given  to  our  days,  still  retained  the  memory  of  those  times ;  for 
Wednesday  is  literally  Wodan's,  or  Odin's  day  ;  Thursday  is  Tlior's 
day ;  Friday  is  Freyer's  day ;  and,  probably,  Tuesday  is  Tyr's  day. 
T}'r  was  much  revered,  and  thought  to  be  equal  to  Thor  in  bravery; 
at  times  his  actions,  however,  were  said  to  have  been  so  wild  as  to 
make  him  looked  upon  as  under  the  influeaoe  of  some  mad  frenzy. 
It  appears  tliat  each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingtloms  had  their 
peetdiar  favourite  amongst  the  gods :  thus  Odin  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  revered  by  tlie  Danes ;  Thor  by  the  Norwegians ;  and 
Freyer  by  the  Swt-des.  Brnga  was  the  gf»d  of  poetr}-  and  eloquence, 
and  he  had  married  the  goddess  Ydun,  who  was  skilful  in  medicine 
aud  surgery.  She  had  in  her  possession  an  apple,  which  had  the 
wonderful  virtue  of  removing  all  the  appearance  of  old  age  i  n  any  per« 
son  who  WHS  permitted  to  taste  of  it,  and  such  once  more  received 
all  the  vigour  of  youth.  This  was  a  licautiful  allegory,  showing 
the  power  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  From  the  name  of  the  god 
Braga,  the  English  words,  to  brag,  and  braggart,  are  said  to  be 
derived,  though  these  words  have  now  a  sadly  jierverted  meaning. 

"Ileiradal  was  a  border  warden,  whose  duties  required  great 
watchfulness.  He  is  described  as  grifted  with  the  power  of  seeing 
by  night,  as  well  as  by  day.  His  range  of  vision  was  so  extensive 
that  he  could  see  what  occurred  a  hundred  miles  off ;  his  hearing 
was  so  acute  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  sound  of  the  grass  grow- 
ing. Freya  was  the  goddess  of  love,  the  Venus  of  the  North,  but 
of  greater  purity  of  character  than  the  southern  deity. 

"  In  order  to  support  his  religion  with  liecoming  splendour,  to 
keep  up  the  temples,  to  procure  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  and  to 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  priests,  Odin 
instituted  a  poll-tax,  which  was  paid  by  all  the  people.  It  was 
called  the  nose-tax,  as  if  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
that  prominent  feature."         ***♦♦♦ 

"Odin  went  on  deluding  his  disciples  until  he  was  probably 
himself  persuaded  that  his  tenets  were  communiciUed  by  divine 
revelation.  Still  many  a  doubt  and  fe«nr  must  have  passed  through 
his  mind,  lest  his  disciples  should  at  last  discover  the  hollowness 
of  his  claims  to  divinity.  As  age  therefore  came  on,  he  determined 
upon  removing  himself  by  a  voluntary  act  from  the  scenes  over 
which  he  had  so  long  presided.  But  to  commit  the  act,  without 
taking  every  possible  means  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  followers,  would  be  to  defeat  its  end.  Odin,  there- 
fore, invited  all  the  chiefs  and  a  great  number  of  his  disciples  to 
meet  him  at  the  temple  in  the  siicred  city  of  Sigtuna.  They  were 
accustomed  to  meet  there  three  times  in  the  year  to  celebrate  their 
great  festivals.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
to  implore  success  in  their  military  and  predatory  excursions ;  the 
second  was  in  the  autumn,  to  return  thanks  for  the  blessing  of  har- 
vest ;  and  the  third  festival  was  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Tliis 
was  the  principal  one,  and  seems  to  have  heon  a  time  of  great  pub- 
lic rejoicings.  It  was  also  ou  this  occasion  that  the  priests  and 
people  offered  u^^piatory  sacrifices  for  any  personal  sins  commit- 
ted by  them,  or  for  any  neglect  shown  to  their  various  duties  during 
tlic  past  year.  It  occurred  very  nearly  at  the  time  when  we  now 
celebrate  Christnins,  and  it  was  called  Juul,  from  being  the  time 
when  the  year  turned,  the  old  year  going  out  and  the  new  coming 
in.  It  probably  derived  its  name,  therefore,  from  the  word  'hiur 
or  wheel.  It  still  has  retained  its  name  in  Danish,  for  Christmas 
is  called  'Juul'  by  the  Danes.  One  of  the  principtd  dishes  placed 
on  the  table  wa.s  the  head  of  a  large  boar,  probably  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  delicacies  awaiting  them  if  the}-  came  to  Valhalla  aud 
nte  of  Serimncr.  Pork  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  Scandina- 
vians, and  tlierefore  appropriately  served  at  such  a  festival ;  but  it 
is  curious  that  in  England  this  custom  of  presenting  at  Chrl'itmas 
a  boar's  head,  decked  out  gaily,  is  still  observed  in  various  places. 
At  tin's  festival  they  lighted  immense  piles  of  blazing  wood,  for  it 
was  during  the  coldest  period  of  winter,  and  ftiel  was  to  be  had  for 
the  mere  fetching  it ;  consequently  there  was  at  this  time,  in  a 
place  like  Si^ona,  no  lock  of  fires.    The  remanbrance  of  this  ea^ 
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joyment  Mems  to  Iiave  been  preserved  by  the  Yorkshire  and  Nor- 
thumberland people,  who  at  Christmas  light  the  'jule-log.* 

**  Bat,  to  return  to  Odin,  when  all  his  firiends  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  the  Juul  festival,  he  acquainted  them  with  his  intentions. 
He  was  tired  of  *  Mannaheim,*  the  home  of  men,  and  he  wished  to 
return  to  his  original  home,  'Godheim.*  Uis  friends  could  not  but 
approve  of  his  purpose,  and,  at  Odin*s  request,  one  of  the  bystan- 
ders pierced  him  nine  times  with  a  spear;  and  thus  in  future  all 
who  fell  by  violent  means  became  consecrated  to  Odin,  and  were  to 
lie  his  guests  at  Valhalla. 

"  Thus  died  this  man,  who,  from  the  strong  impression  which  he 
made  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  must  have  been  richly  gifte4  with 
lioth  physical  and  intellectual  powers.  For  centuries  after  his  death, 
his  very  name  was  so  revered,  that  those  who  professed  fnith  in  it 
looked  upon  themselves  vls  tied  together  in  one  holy  l)ond  of  fellow- 
ship, however  much  they  might  disagree  and  quarrel  regarding 
worldly  matters.  This  is  the  more  reumrkable,  as  Odin*s  earthly 
reign  lasted  only  t\i'enty  years." 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  enrolled 
Odin  among  the  number  of  his  Hei'oes.  Among  the  many 
tales  of  the  "fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves"  of  these  periods, 
none  is  more  striking  than  tliat  of  Ilagbnrth  and  Signe, 
which  comprehends  the  elements  of  the  highest  tragedy.  It 
is  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Erode  the  Third, 
and  about  300  years  B.C. 

HAGBARTH  AND  SIONE. 

"  Daring  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  an  event  occurred  which 
has  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
romances  of  the  North,  and  has  been  sung  by  many  poets. 

"  Three  Norwegian  princes  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Danish  court, 
and  one  of  them,  Ilagbnrth  by  name,  complei^'ly  won  the  heart  of 
King  Trode's  daughter,  Signe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  most 
lovely  princess. 

"  In  those  days,  no  valiant  warrior  thought  himself  justified  in 
mariying  before  he  had  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  deeds  in 
war  and  rapine. 

"  Ilagbarth  wished,  therefore,  to  set  out  on  some  freebooting 
eipedition,  before  he  united  himself  with  Signe ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  left  Leyre,  with  some  men  and  ships,  unaccompanied  by  his 
brothers,  who  preferred  to  stny  and  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  the  court. 

"  At  a  drunken  fray,  some  disputes  arose  between  the  Danish 
princes  and  their  Norwegian  guests,  and  the  latter  were  slain. 
Such  a  breach  of  hospitality  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  atrocious 
deed,  in  an  age  when  guests  were  always  safe,  and  their  persons 
sacred,  if  once  received  into  a  house.  When  these  news  reached 
Ilagbarth,  he  immediately  returned  to  the  Danisli  court.  He 
landed  in  the  night,  unobserved,  and  with  a  few  followers  surprised 
the  Danish  princes  and  slew  them,  before  any  effectual  resistance 
could  be  offered  him.  Hngbarth  retired  immediately,  and,  without 
any  opposition,  embarked  again  on  board  his  ships,  and  at  once  put 
to  sea. 

"  Wliile  he  M'as  engaged  in  the  sacr^  duty  of  avenging  the  mur- 
der of  his  two  brothers,  Hagbarth  had  never  given  room  to  any 
other  thoughts ;  but  now,  when  success  had  attended  him,  and  he 
was  leaving  the  Danish  coast,  he  had  time  to  reflect,  and  he  felt 
that  he  had,  probably,  lost  Signe  for  e^e^,  now  that  he  had  slain 
her  brothers.  ITncertninty  of  the  real  slate  of  Signe's  mind  seemed 
to  Hagbarth  the  worst  of  all  misfortunes,  an^e  determined  to 
risk  everything  rather  than  to  remain  in  such  a  state  of  suspense. 
He  put  his  ships  about,  and,  when  off  licyre,  he  told  his  men  to 
wait  for  him  while  he  was  gone  ashore.  He  landed  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Skioldmoe,  or  like  one  of  those  maidens  who  used  then 
to  accompany  armies  in  full  military  array,  lead  the  men  to  battle, 
and  encourage  them  by  their  own  example  to  fight  bravely.  They 
may  be  considered  as  the  northeni  Amazons,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, tliat  they  always  fought  on  foot.  Hagbarth  was  admitted  in 
this  disguise  into  the  presence  of  the  princess,  who  immediately 
recognised  her  beloved.  She  kept  her  secret  well,  and,  without  any 
demonstrations  of  joy  or  surprise,  ordered  her  guest,  who  stated 
that  she  brought  news  from  Hagbarth,  to  be  led  into  her  inner 
apartments. 

^  Signe  had,  meanwhile,  great  trouble  in  lulling  any  suspicions 
which  her  maidens  seemed  at  one  time  to  have.  They  had,  accord- 
ing to  old  Scandinavian  custom,  bathed  and  washed  the  hands  and 
feet  of  their  guest,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  so 
hairy  aad  ronjh,    Signe  said  that  it  ww  not  at  all  surprising,  for 


the  warlike  oocnpations  of  their  guest  would  make  W  kands  hard 
and  the  feet  rough,  and  very  unlike  their  own,  which  were  only 
engaged  in  plying  the  distaff,  or  turning  the  spinning-wheel. 

"  When  night  came  on,  Sigue  dismissed  her  attendants,  having 
previously  ordered  that  they  should  honour  their  guest  by  pving 
her  a  dormitory  next  to  her  own  apartment.  The  lovers  then  met, 
and  Hagbarth  had  the  joy  to  learn  that  Signe  in  no  way  blamed 
his  conduct,  but  considered  him  perfectly  jnstifted  in  the  revenge  he 
had  taken ;  nor  did  she  love  him  the  less.  The  lovers  wer6  so 
liappy  in  thus  meeting  again,  that  the  light  of  morning  had  begun 
to  dawn  before  Hagbarth  thought  of  their  parting.  He  then  asked 
Signe,  who  now  hurried  him  away,  anxious  for  his  safety,  what  she 
would  do  if  he  were  taken,  and  had  to  pay  for  his  last  deeds  with 
the  loss  of  his  life.  She  then  told  him  that  he  was  dearer  to  her 
than  life  itself,  and  that,  whether  his  death  should  come  soon  or  late, 
she  would  not  survive  him. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  maids  had  been  talking  vritl^he  guards 
about  the  strange  gurat  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  princess: 
their  reports  soon  circulated  amongst  the  men,  and  excited  no  fittle 
curiosity.  They  determined  to  send  out  spira,  who  should  watch 
the  Skioldmoe.  Hagbarth  had,  therefore,  scarcely  quitted  the  apart- 
ment of  the  princess,  before  he  was  tracked  by  various  persons,  who, 
by  liis  martial  bearing,  soon  recognised  in  liim  a  manly  warrior. 
They  determined  to  arrest  this  intruder,  who  had  dared  to  profane 
the  dormitories  of  the  princess ;  when,  however,  they  came  npon 
him,  he  defended  himself  so  desperately,  that  many  lives  were  l(K(t 
before  they  overpowered  him  ;  and  then,  to  their  great  surprise, 
they  found  that  they  had  got  tlfe  murderer  of  their  late  princes. 
Without  further  trial,  Hagbarth  was  consigned  to  the  gallows. 
When  Signe  learned  the  cause  of  all  this  turmoil,  she  set  fire  to  her 
apartments;  and  as  Hagbarth  was  led  out  to  death,  he  saw  the 
flames  ascend  and  consume  all  that  he  valued  on  earth.  With  this 
proof  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  Signe's  love,  Hagbarth  joyfully 
and  proudly  urged  his  executioners  to  accomplish  their  task.*' 

The  skioldmoe  of  the  above  tale,  and  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions, more  resembles  Joan  of  Ai'c,  or  the  Maid  of  Sara- 
gossa,  than  the  Amazons  of  clai»ical  history. 

The  condition  of^omen  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  early  condition  of  all  the  Northern  and  Teu- 
tonic tril)es  ;  and  it  is  one  to  which  philosophy  must  trace 
and  ascribe  many  of  their,  subsequent  noblest  distinctions. 
What  a  contrast  does  the  following  picture  present  to  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  the  East,  and  also  to  those  of  the 
most  highly-polished  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  ay,  even 
to  those  of  highly-polished  Greece  !  And  more  might  have 
been  said  of  the  influence,  and  even  of  that  direct  influence 
of  the  women  in  public  aifiiirs,  which  has  borne  fruits  so 
fair,  that  it  may  be  termed  an  agent  and  instnuncnt  of 
modern  civilization  only  inferior  to  Christianity. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  NORTH. 

"We  read  often  in  the  Northern  history,  that  females  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  other  sex,  and  we  will  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  describe  their  appeuraiice,  their  position,  and  character. 
They  seem  to  have  generally  been  well-formed,  and  above  the  sta- 
ture of  the  present  race,  but  they  carried  themselves  with  great 
natural  grace  and  dignity;  their  complexions  were  remarkably  fair; 
their  eyes  of  a  light  blue  colour,  beautifully  clear,  though  sometimes 
we  read  that  clear  grey  eves  are  mentioned  as  a  great  attraction  to 
a  Scandinavian  lover.  Their  hair  was  flaxen,  light>coloured,  though 
often  of  a  rather  sandy  hue;  dark  or  black  hair  was  hardly  ever  seen. 
The  Northeni  maidens  prided  themselves  much  on  the  length  of  their 
hair,  and  paid  great  attention  to  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  well  combed  and 
handsomclv  twisted. 

"Amongst  the  nobler  class  of  women,  such  as  the  daughters  of 
jarls  and  under-kings,  wo  often  read  of  instances  where  the  all-sur- 
passing beauty  of  tlieir  features  is  dwelt  on  with  great  ecstacy ;  and 
the  old  skialds  speak  of  ladies  'who  shone  as  the  sim  of  the  valley,' 
or  'as  a  morning  star,'  and  so  on. 

"The  females  of  the  higher  classes  seem  to  have  been  much  en- 
gaged in  spinning  and  in  weaving;  they  were  able  to  produce  linen 
of  a  ver}'  fine  texture,  and  they  also  knew  how  to  weave  tapestry, 
wherein  historical  and  religious  representations  were  broaght  oat 
with  great  skill. 

"The  ScAudiuaYiaa  maid  c^cpected  her  lover  to  present  her  with 
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rings,  boeUes,  and  bracelets  of  gold,  besides  buttons  made  of  tbc 
predoas  metals,  which  were  often  curiously  inlaid  with  pearls  and 
amber;  those  which  are  occasionally  found  still  show  excellent  work- 
Bumship.  Most  of  these  ornaments  had,  however,  to  be  gained  by 
piracy  on  the  coasts  of  the  South;  for  the  North  was  poor,  and 
njuM  not  boast  of  many  ingenious  craftsmen  able  to  work  in  gold 
or  sflrer,  though  a  few  have  been  mentioned  who  understood  such 
handicraft. 

"  The  keys  to  all  stores  were  in  the  hands  of  the  females,  who 
directed  all  household  matters. 

"  The  legend  of  Bergthora  illustrates  the  character  of  a  noble  and 
truly  SoaadinaTian  lady  of  those  days.  Bergthora  appears  to  have 
married  one  who  was  beneath  her  in  station,  for  her  husband,  Niels, 
was  only  a  bonde,  and  not  possessed  of  nffluenre.  They  had  a  \ery 
hrge  fiunily ;  but  Bergthora  took  care  that  all  the  children  received 
the  best  possible  education,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  so  active 
and  indastfSons  in  directing  Niels*s  household  affairs,  that  in  his 
old  age  he  was  prosperous  and  even  rich.  Bergthora  had  esta- 
blished a  re|mtation  as  the  pattern  of  a  wife,  and  men  often  spoke 
of  her  with  admiration.  The  report  of  Niels's  wealth  proved  ulti- 
mstdy  his  bane ;  for  some  pirates  were  induced  by  it  to  come  and 
lay  siege  to  his  castle.  When  other  means  were  unavailing,  they 
determined  to  set  it  on  Are ;  but  previously  they  summoned  Berg- 
thora and  her  maidens  to  come  out,  and  nut  perish  with  the  men. 
Niels  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  Bergthora  thus  spoke  to  the  robbers: 
*  In  my  youth  I  was  married  to  Niels,  and  I  have  shared  with  him 
his  good  days  and  his  prosperity  ;  I  am  not  going  now  to  leave  him 
in  his  old  days  and  in  trouble.'  She  then  quietly  placed  herself  on 
the  old  man's  coach,  and  perished  with  him  in  the  flames." 

''In  peace,  the  men  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  chase  or  in  fish- 
ng;  while  the  women  attended  to  the  field-work,  or  were  employed 
n  household  labours.  The  northern  people  respected  women,  and 
even  considered  them  peculiarly  endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit. 
Hence  many  old  women  pretended  to  be  gifted  with  second  sight, 
and  the  power  to  predict  events.  These  prophetesses  were  held 
in  reverence  by  aU  classes  of  the  people;  they  were  dressed  in 
white  Unen  garments,  and  wore  also,  as  ornaments,  heavy  belts  of 
copper  round  their  waists,  and  chains  of  the  same  material  round 
their  necks." 

We  need  not  add  that  the  prophetesses  too  often  abased 
their  assumed  gifts  and  power. 

Tlie  Pythoneas  of  the  North  was  not  a  little  imposing  in 
her  ritefl,  as  well  as  formidable  in  her  privileges  :— - 

"AH  prisoners  made  in  war  were  brought  before  the  chief  pro- 
phetess, who  selected  those  victims  whom  she  considered  the  most 
likely  to  appease  by  their  blood  the  wrath  of  their  deities.     The 
propheCesa,  in  her  white  robes,  stood  on  a  high  stone  raised  above 
a  copper  caldron.     She  had  the  rictim  brought  before  her;  and, 
holding  its  head  above  the  rim  of  the  caldron,  quickly  passed  her 
sword  acroas  its  throat,  pretending  to  divine,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  squirted  into  the  caldron,  whether  the  gods  were 
favourable  or  not.     Inferior  priestesses  were  meanwhile  busy  in 
ripping  up  the  victim's  stomach,  divining  further,  from  the  entrails 
in  answer  to  questions  of  less  imjiortance.     It  was  besides  ordained, 
that  every  nine  years  there  should  be  a  great  sacrifice  made  in  the 
chief  temple,  when  ninety-nine  men,  with  the  same  number  of 
stallions,  hounds,  and  cocks,  were  slaughtered  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  the  gods.     Should  any  great  calamity  befal  the  nation, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  interval  of  years,  it  was  expected 
from  the  king,  that  he,  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  should  voluntarily 
present  themselves  as  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  gods.     Ileligion 
in  those  days  was  no  slight  matter,  and  the  reputation  of  piety  in- 
curred the  risk  of  being  sacrificed  for  the  national  welfare.     They 
knew  hut  little  of  medical  science ;  but  there  was  no  great  necessity 
for  such  knowledge,  from  their  general  healthiness.     They  took  a 
great  deal  of  exercise,  and  lived  on  simple  fare.     In  eases  of  sick- 
ness, the  females  availed  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  a  few  herbs;  and,  in  cases  of  wounds,  the 
dressings  applied  were  very  simple.     The  females  also  generally 
practised  as  surgeons.     The  children  were  well  treated  by  their 
mrthers,  who  nursed  them  for  several  years  after  their  birth." 

The  last  paragraphs  refer  rather  to  the  women  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  generally  than  to  those  of  the  nation  whose 
liistonr  Is  here  recorderL 


Among  the  most  renowned  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  Den- 
mark is  Re(j}\er  Lodbrwj,  intimately  associated  in  English 
memories  with  the  bravest  strains  of  the  heroic  poetry  of  the 
North .  The  origin  of  his  designation  of  Lodhrog  takes  iancj 
somewhat  aback,  and  at  first  sight  acts  as  a  provoking  coun- 
ter charm ;  but  one  soongctsover  Uie  homely  epithet  bestowed 
upon  this  famous  sea-king.  The  account  of  him  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  unpretending  narrative-style  of  the  work. 

REGNER  LODBROG. 
"  He  was  such  a  king  as  the  Danes  loved  to  have  for  their  ruler ; 
he  liked  nothing  better  thau  adventures  and  expeditions  to  foreign 
lands.  His  fat  her  had  subdued  the  Orkneys,  and  the  son  set  about  con- 
quering Scotland,  on  which  he  made  some  fortunate  attacks,  though 
without  cstablishi  ng  a  permanent  rule.  His  attacks  on  the  English 
coaiits  seem  to  have  been  principally  for  the  sake  of  booty  which 
he  hoped  to  carry  away,  and  the  Icelandic  chronicle  tells  us,  that 
this  kiiig  sailed  even  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Ck)nstantinople, 
and  brought  home  great  treasures.  His  surname  of  *  Lodbrok'  was 
given  him  from  his  nautical  dress,  for  he  preferred  to  go  in  lod 
(wool)  broks  (breeks  or  breeches),  such  coarse  woollen  trousers  as 
sailors  wore,  rather  than  put  on  his  royal  f^iparel. 

"Polygamy  had  become  less  general,  but  Kegner  revived  this 
custom  to  an  unusual  extent ;  and,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
piratical  expeditions,  he  was  sure  to  be  employed  in  courting  some 
fair  lady.  He  gained  the  hand  of  his  first  wife,  Thora  Borgahiort, 
by  slaying  two  giants,  who  had  been  employed  by  her  father  to 
watch  her  on  account  of  some  soothsayer's  mysterious  warnings. 
Thora  Borgahiort  means  Thora,  the  hind  of  the  burg  (castle),  and 
she  was  so  remarkably  handsome,  that  her  two  guards  became  quite 
enamoured  of  her,  and  she  was  only  saved  from  the  odious  caresses 
of  either  of  her  lovers  through  the  jealousy  with  which  one  watched 
the  other.  Regner  heard  of  the  princess's  hard  fate,  and  deter- 
mined to  set  her  free,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  a  hard 
battle  with  the  two  giants ;  and  by  this  queen  he  had  two  sons 
Erik  and  Agnar. 

"  It  was  reported  to  the  king  that  in  the  farthest  north  there 
was  a  skioldmoe,  Lathgertha  by  name,  who  was  remarkably  hand- 
some. The  great  distance  did  not  deter  Regner,  and,  after  many 
romantic  adventures,  he  possessed  himself  of  this  beauty  j  and  she 
gave  him  one  son,  Fridleif,  and  two  daughters. 

"  We  wiU  only  give  the  history  of  one  more  marriage.  On  an 
expedition  to  England,  Regner  kmded  in  Norway  with  a  few  men, 
and  met  Aslang,  who  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  one  of  her  maids. 
She  was  handsome,  and  tJie  king  was  so  pleased  with  her  appear- 
ance and  conversation,  that  he  proposed  at  once  that  they  should 
raarr)-  e:ich  other.  He  told  her  who  he  was,  and  asked  Aslaug 
about  her  parents.  She  was  in  reality  the  daughter  of  an  under- 
king ;  but  she  concealed  her  rank,  and  merely  told  Regner  that  sh 
was  of  too  humble  an  extraction  to  think  seriously  of  a  proposal 
so  far  above  what  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  If  he  Mould  proceed 
to  England,  and  there  accomplish  the  expedition  he  had  in  hand, 
then  he  might  come  back  to  her,  if  he  still  was  in  the  same  mind. 
She  would  then  no  longer  refuse  to  give  her  consent,  as  she  might 
hope  that  he  would  not  as  quickly  rei)ent  of  the  marriage  as  ho 
had  been  willing  to  enter  upon  it.  Regner  sailed  for  England, 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  booty,  and  returned  to  Norway,  when  he 
asked  Aslaug  to  fulfil  her  promise.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  she  was  his  equal  by  birth,  and  she  became  his  chief 
queen.  Her  son,  Sigurd,  was  his  fiivourite  cliild,  and  Regner 
chose  him  for  his  successor  in  Denmark, 

"Although  Regner  was  ftmd  of  military  exploits,  he  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  nil  collisions  with  Charles  the  Great." 

We  need  not  say  that  Regner  Lodhrog  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Charlemagne,  nor  allude  to  the  cruel  and  horrible 
death  to  wliich  he  was  doomed  by  Ella,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  territory  he  had  so  often  invaded  and  devastated. 

Our  anonymous  historian  dates  the  Second  Period  of  the 
Danish  annals  from  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  tribes  to 
Christianity.  It  is  his  opinion,  and  indeed  observation  bears 
it  out,  that  a  dosj^tic,  or  at  least  a  monarchial  government, 
is  always  found  the  most  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  from  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  whose  will  is  law,  and  whose  example  is  sure  to 
ho  folio we<l  whether  from  good  or  liad  motives^ 
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"For  the  purpose  of  assistinfr  the  Christian  teacher,  it  would 
seem  to  have  heen  ordered,  that  at  the  same  time  there  should 
arise,  both  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  prinres  of  great  talent,  who 
eagerly  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  sole  and  suprerap  rulers 
in  their  respective  countries.  It  is  undeniable  that  some  of  these 
were  even  zealous  Pagans;  hut,  notwithstanding  tliis  apparently 
un&vounible  circumstance,  their  very  political  measures,  and  the 
euccess  which  attended  them,  proved,  without  their  ever  dreamin*? 
of  such  a  result,  the  best  au?iiliaries  which  the  Christian  mission- 
Rries  could  desire.  Order  took  the  place  of  turbulence,  and  men 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  new  subjects  to  which  they  might  direct 
their  thoughts ;  and  here  Christianity  stepped  in  and  daimed  their 
attention. 

"  Tlie  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  North  during  tjic  period  now  under 
consideration  would  almost  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  Diviue 
Author  of  our  Faith  intended  openly  to  show  His  displeasure  with 
those  Christian  princes  who  hid  their  own  ambitious  designs  under 
tlic  cloak  of  a  desire  to  advance  their  Master's  kingdom.  The 
Tpry  nations  whom  they  attempted  by  the  sword  to  convert  to 
Christianity  were  allowed  to  issue  forth,  in  countless  swarms  and 
nnder  savage  leaders,  to  ravage  and  despoil,  for  a  long  period,  the 
vast  empires  of  the  SoutJi.  These  hiwless  excursions  were  occa- 
sioned both  by  the  oousolidation  of  the  regal  power  in  the  North, 
and  also  by  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  Dis- 
content naturally  spread  amongst  the  many  great  chiefs  who  hitherto 
had  thought  that  they  were  all  the  king's  equals,  but  who  now  were 
expected  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  one  supreme  ruler.  They 
preferred,  therefore,  to  emigrate  and  form  new  settlements  for  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  a  airious  anomaly,  that  many  of  their  followers 
preferred  to  expatriate  themselves  and  seek  refiige  in  Christian 
countries,  rather  than  stay  at  home  and  see  Christianity  supphint 
the  worship  of  their  old  and  favourite  gods.  These  adventurers,  at 
times,  would  collect  togetlier  their  various  forces,  and  make  such 
violejit  and  outrageous  inroads  into  Africa,  France,  and  Italy,  that 
the  inhabitants  lived  in  constant  terror  of  their  approach.  Paris 
was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  even  proud  Rome  had  these  barbarians  so 
close  to  her  gates,  tliat  she  trembled  for  her  own  safety. 

"  Before  we  give  further  particulars  of  these  cvcutjj,  we  will  first 
turn  to  the  more  pleasing  subject  of  the  conversion  of  the  North. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  brought  with  them  a  religion 
bunlened  with  the  additions  of  superstitious  observances ;  nor  would 
theyaUowthat  the  Lord,in  Hisown  time,  would  accomplish  His  work. 
They  thought  themselves  justified  in  liastcning  the  work  by  means 
of  false  miracles  and  other  wicked  practices.  These  men  slowly 
annihilated  all  belief  in  Odin  and  his  gods,  and  gradually  civilised 
the  barbarians,  who  had  hitherto  observed  heathen  rites. 

"  Cliristianity  required  a  }>criod  of  nearly  two  centurie?  to  strike 
its  roots  firmly  into  the  Northern  soil,  and  become  the  religion  of 
the  multitudes.  This  slow  growth  appears  natural,  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  contents  of  the  preceding  pages,  for  there  we  have 
read  of  religious  principles  and  customs  (tiametrically  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  Men  were  now  to  seek  for  and  to  love 
peace  with  all  its  blessings,  instead  of  idolising,  as  they  used  to  do, 
the  pursuits  of  war  with  all  ita  idle  glories.  They  were  to  practise 
self-denial  and  humility,  when  formej-ly  they  freely  indulged  in 
sensual  pleasures  and  self-exaltation.  They  were  now  taught  that 
they  should  bear  injuries  with  patience,  when  hitherto  they  had 
carefully  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  children  the  sentiment 
that  revenge  was  a  sacred  duty,  which  must  not  be  neglected. 

"Polygamy,  as  well  as  infanticide,  in  the  cases  of  weak  or  deformed 
children,  they  now  heard  denounced  as  dreadful  sins.  Even  in 
their  food  the  Northern  people  hatl  to  change  their  habits.  Horse- 
flesh and  unclean  birds,  like  hawks  and  crows,  were  all  delicacies, 
in  which  they  were  no  longer  to  indulge ;  for  the  missionaries  came 
from  the  South,  where  better  food  was  used  and  more  refined  tastes 
prevailed ;  they  looked,  therefore,  with  abhorrence  on  such  articles 
of  diet,  and  were  often  over-anxious  to  prohibit  them. 

"The  people,  who  had  hitherto  most  esteemed  the  man  who  could 
drain  the  greatest  number  of  goblets,  and  would  be  the  foremost  in 
enjoying  the  riots  of  a  feast,  were  now  told  that  penances  and  fa.st- 
ings  were  meritorious.  Their  hopes  of  Valhalla  and  all  its  glories 
were  now  to  be  looked  upon  as  wonse  than  idle  dreams.  Purity  of 
heart  was  the  only  way  to  gain  entrance  into  a  heavenly  M'orld,  so 
widely  different  from  that  one  they  had  hitherto  looked  for  and 
desired.  These,  their  expectations  regarding  the  future  state  of  the 
soul,  were  often  greater  hindrances  to  a  conversion  than  any  mere 
earthly  considerations.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  a  Northern 
prince,  who  h%d  conwnted  to  become  a  ChristiMi,  and  actually  had 
stepped  into  the  river,  when  his  mind  all  at  once  turned  upon  one 


serious  objection — Where  would  hia  spirit  rc&t  when  he  wai  dead? 
The  zealous  monk  assured  him  that  he  would  now  be  sure  of  heaven. 
*  And  my  forefathers — where  are  they  ?'  asked  the  inquisitive  pnncc. 
The  superstitious  missionary  assured  him  they  were  all  in  hell,  vhcre 
Odin  and  all  heathen  gods  Mere.  *  Then  I  will  {qo  where  thc^  are, 
rather  than  remain  for  ever  in  the  company  of  bald-heuds,  like  you 
and  your  companions.'  Suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  tlie  prince 
stepped  out  of  tlie  water,  together  with  all  his  vassals ;  for  their 
choice  was  sure  to  coincide  with  the  decision  which  their  chief  might 
make  for  himself." 

We  might  find  more  attrficttve  passages  for  young  readers 
in  this  comprehensive  and  unpretending  liistor}',  such  as  the 
adventures  of  Oluf  Trygvesen  and  Jarl  Hakon,  which  ai^o 
purely  in  the  style  of  Scott's  hi.storical  stories^  though  the 
writer  has  more  frequently  and  directly  *'  momlited  his  tale." 
But  what  we  have  already  extracted  will  sufficiently  exhibit 
its  general  design  and  manner,  while  the  concluding  para- 
graph indicates  its  spirit.  The  time  is  after  the  death  of 
Knud,  our  Canute  the  Great,  w}io,  it  seems,  was  ikr  froui 
being  the  wise  and  magnanimous  prince  which  popular  tra^ 
ditions  represent  him.  The  Knnd  of  genuine  life  and  his- 
tory, and  the  Canute  of  the  bards  who  sang  for  "largesse," 
were,  in  truth,  very  difiercnt  characters  ;  nor  was  he  mueli 
more  popular  amoug  the  Danes  than  the  Saxons  of  his  new 
kingdom. 

"  We  have  now  passed  through  two  periods,  the  one  of  which  ex- 
hibited the  history-  of  Denmark  in  its  primitive  heathenish  state. 
The  secoud  ])criod  recorded  how  Christianity  struggled  for  an  ex- 
istence in  tlie  land,  how  it  gradually  subverted  heathenism,  and  in 
the  end  became  victorious. 

"In  the  following  periods,  we  find  that  Christianity  became 
utterly  perverted  by  false  teachers,  and  that  depravity  spread  so 
rapidly  amongst  its  dignitaries,  that  they  saw  iu  their  profession 
only  the  means  of  ifersonal  aggrandisement  and  tlie  enrichment  of 
their  order.  The  church  men  formed  a  state  within  the  state,  yet 
in  perfect  subserviency  to  Rome,  and  their  hwirts  were  far  from  the 
land  they  lived  in,  although  there  thej- were  exercising  their  spiri- 
tual office.  The  more  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  became  inde- 
pendent, the  more  was  llouLe  enabled  to  lord  it  over  the  kings  of 
the  laud ;  and  to  secure  peace  from  the  Pope,  tlie  best  interests  of 
the  people  were  often  neglected  by  their  rulers. 

"During  centuries  this  wickedness  was  permitted  to  go  uure- 
buked,  but  at  last  the  evil  reached  snch  a  height  that  it  became 
intolerable,  and,  in  a  quarter  from  which  no  snoh  protest  and  re- 
monstrance were  expected,  or  even  dreamt  of,  a  humble  voice  was 
at  last  raised,  which,  by  Divine  grace,  became  sulficieatiy  potent 
to  annihilate  the  power  of  Rome  all  over  the  North.  In  this  we 
have  another  proof  how  short-siglited  all  hicrarc^iical  ixAiey  is 
m'liicfa  is  based  upon  low  soliishness;  where  woiidly  ambition  tries 
to  enslave  mankind,  and  to  render  them  blind  tools  in  the  hands  of 
intriguers. 

"The  events  which  we  shall  liave  to  record  in  the  following 
periods  will  give  evidence  of  the  oorredness  of  ttiese  oonciuding 
remarks." 

So  concludes  this  portion  of  an  interesting  and  in8tructi\ne 
work,  of  which  the  only  fault  is  the  pardonable  one  of  exu- 
berance. Into  a  small  type  and  close  page  the  author  has 
comprcs.sed  on  immense  quantity  of  infonnation  concerning 
tribes  and  conditions  of  society,  which,  to  British  readers, 
must  ever  remain  first-rate  ohjects  of  an  enlightened  curi- 
osity. We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  next  appearauco 
of  «  Edda." 


A  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  RevoluiioH.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Oennan  of  Leopold  Banke,  by  Mrs.  A. 
Kerr.     London  :  John  Murray.     1  vol. 

Servia  is  a  portion  of  Europe  with  which  the  pc<^e  of 
this  country  are  little  acquainted  ;  and  this  arises  partly 
from  its  position  and  pai'tly  from  the  fact  that,  with  Uie  ex- 
ception of  a  volume  puhlished  two  or  Uirce  ^ears  ago,  no- 
thing lias  been  done  to  render  Servia  and  its  interesting  his- 
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iwj  known  to  iho  British  pul>Uc.  The  work  of  Prc^f^sor 
Ranke  was,  therefore,  called  for,  and  is  highly  seasonable ; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  from  the  high  character  of  the  writer  as 
a  historiaii,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  itself,  that  the  attention  of  the  public  cannot  fail  to  be 
directed  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  the  Servian  people 
become  more  gencrallj  known. 

While  pemsing  tlie  volniue,  we  were  often  reminded  of  the 
early  history  of  oar  own  country,  when  the  Scottish  nation 
bad  to  struggle  for  indi^Ddence  in  its  frequent  wars  with 
England.  The  resemblance  in  this  respect  is  considerable. 
From  its  geographical  positioD,  Servia  has  long  been  exposed 
to  the  grasping  power  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  thus  its 
people,  fiX.  centaries,  have  had  to  contend  for  national  inde- 
pendence. The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  in  de- 
tailing the  noble  and  persevering  struggles  of  this  brave  and 
^mple  people.  One  foels  interested  in  reading  the  account 
of  ti^ese  struggles,  and  in  contemplating)  at  one  time,  tlic  Ser- 
vian notion  determined  to  keep  possession  of  tlieir  civil  and 
religions  liberty,  when  it  was  assailed  by  a  despotic  and  in- 
Hdel  power  ;  said  at  another  time,  when  unhappily  subjected 
to  the  Moslem  yoke,  resolving  that  they  shall  not  submit  to 
their  oppressors,  and  so  uniting  to  a  man,  and  expending 
their  enei^es  in  the  sucoessfrd  attempt  of  regaining  their 
indep^idence.  In  these  struggles,  Servia  ha'l  her  chiefs, 
who^  like  our  own  Wallace  and  Bruce,  were  provided  in  the 
boor  of  need,  and  who  led  on  the  nation  to  victory.  Amongst 
them  Kara  George  Fetrowitsch  and  Milosch  deserve,  in 
particular,  to  be  mentioned,  as  having,  by  their  invaluable 
services,  laid  their  country  under  a  deep  and  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude.    We  give  a  short  extract  r^arding  the  former : — 

"Ue  was  bom  betveea  the  year  1760  and  1770.  He  mas  the 
son  of  a  peasant  named  Petroni ;  and  in  his  early  youth  he  went 
with  iiis  parents  higher  up  into  the  mountain  to  Tupola.  In  the 
very  first  commotioa  of  the  country — which  was  in  the  year  1787, 
when  an  invasion  by  the  Austrians  was  expected — hR  took  a  purl 
that  decided  the  character  of  his  fnture  life.  Uc  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  lee ;  sad  not  wishing  to  jeave  his  fiither  b^ind,  amongst 
the  Turks,  he  took  him  also,  with  a|l  his  moveahle  property  and 
cattle.  Thus  he  proceeded  towards  the  Save;  hut  the  oearer  they 
approached  the  river,  the  more  alanned  became  liis  fiither,  who, 
from  the  first,  would  have  preferred  surrendering,  as  many  others 
had  done,  sod  often  advised  him  to  return.  Once  again,  a!id  in  the 
most  argent  manner,  when  they  idready  beheld  the  Save  before  them, 
*  l£t  us  humble  ourselves,'  the  dd  man  said,  'and  we  shall  obtain 
pardon.  Do  not  go  to  Germany,  my  son ;  as  surely  as  my  ])reail 
may  prosper  thee — do  not  go."    But  George  remained  inexorable.* 

**  He  returned  to  his  own  district  with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  in  the 
corps  of  volanteen ;.  bat  belicviiig  himsdf  unjustly  passed  over  at 
a  distribntiou  of  medals,  he  retired  iiiio  the  mountains  as  a  Ueyduc. 
However,  he  became  reconciled  in  this  matter  with  the  colonel — 
went  with  him,  after  the  peace,  to  Austria,  and  was  made  'forest- 
Iteeper'  in  the  cloister  of  Kmachedol.  But  he  did  not  rest  satis- 
ied  in  Austria ;  and,  as  under  Hadsdii  Mustafii,  he  had  nothing  to 
(ear  ia  Servia,  be  returned  thither,  and,  from  that  time,  followed 
his  business — that  of  a  dealer  in  scvine.  The  outrages  of  the 
Dahis  hurried  him  into  the  movements  in  wliich  he  was  destined 
to  perform  so  important  a  part. 

**  Kara  George  was  a  very  extraordinaxy  man.  He  would  sit  for 
Aa^  together  without  uttering  a  word,  biting  his  sails.  At  times, 
when  addressed,  he  would  torn  his  head  aside  and  not  answer.  When 


*  **Bis  fetfaar  was  at  Unt  equally  resolved : '  Oo,  then,  over  alone,' 
hes^id,  'Inunain  in  tbi?  country.'  '  How,'  rrplicd  Kara  Geoiige, 
*flhm  t  live  to  see  thee  slowly  torture<l  to  death  by  the  Turks?  It 
is  better  that  I  should  kill  thee  rayself  on  the  apot !'  Tben  seasing 
a  pt«toI,  he  instantly  shot  his  father,  and  ordered  one  of  his  cora- 
lAnioaa  to  give  the  death-Mow  to  the  ok!  roan  who  was  writhing  in 
agony.  In  the  uext  village,  Kara  said  tu  tlte  people, '  Get  the  old 
man  who  lies  yoixler  buried  for  me,  anrl  drink  alsu  for  his  soni  at  a 
fmiaral  feast'  For  that  poipose  he  made  them  a  present  of  the  cat- 
tle which  he  had  with  him,  and  then  crossed  the  Save.  This  deed, 
ittdeh  was  ttie  first  indication  of  his  character,  threw  him  out  of 
coarse. " 


he  had  taken  wiue  he  became  talkative;  and  if  in  a  dieetfai  mood, 
lie  would,  perha))s,  lead  off  a  Kolo-dance.  Splendour  and  magaiii- 
cence  he  despised.  In  the  duys  of  his  greatest  success  he  was  lU- 
ways  seon  in  bis  old  bhie  trousers,  in  his  worn-out  sliort  pelt,  and 
his  well-known  black  cap.  His  daugbter,  even  whilst  her  father 
was  in  the  exercise  of  princely  authority,  was  seen  to  carry  her  wa- 
ter vessel  like  other  girls  in  the  village.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
was  not  iuseiisiljle  to  the  charms  of  gold.  ♦  ♦  *  When  the 
Senians  s^aw  him  approach  in  battle,  surrounded  by  his  followers, 
they  took  fresh  roiinipre.  Of  lolly  at  at  arc,  spare,  and  broad-shoul- 
dered, his  fare  seamed  by  a  large  scar,  and  enlivened  wiUi  sparkling 
deep-set  eyes,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  instantly  recc^^sed.  He 
would  spring  from  his  horse,  for  he  preferred  fightiag  oa  foot;  and 
tbougli  his  li^ht  hand  had  been  disabled  from  a  wound  received 
when  a  Hcyduc,  he  contrived  to  use  his  rifle  most  skilfully. 
Wherever  he  appeared  the  Turks  became  panic-stricken;  for  vic- 
tory was  believed  to  be  iu variably  his  companion. 

"lu  the  atfairsof  peace  Kara.  George  evinced,  as  has  been  riiown, 
a  decided  incliuatiun  for  a  regular  course  of  proceeding;  and  al- 
tbougli  he  could  not  hiia&elf  write,  he  was  fond  of  having  business 
carried  on  in  writing;  he  allowed  matters  to  follow  their  own  course 
for  a  long  time  together,  but  if  they  were  carried  too  £ar  his  justice 
was  violent  and  terrible.  His  only  brother,  presuming  on  his  name 
and  relationship,  took  unwarrantable  license,  and  for  a  long  time 
Kara  George  overlooked  his  misconduct,  but  at  length  he  did  vio- 
lence to  a  young  maiden,  whose  friends  complained  loudly,  exclaim- 
ing that  it  was  for  crimes  of  such  a  character  that  the  nation  had 
risen  against  the  Turks.  Kara  George  was  ao  greatly  enraged  at 
this  vile  deed  that  he  ordered  his  only  brother,  whom  he  loved,  to 
be  hanged  st  the  door  of  the  house,  and  forbade  his  mother  to  mourn 
outwardly  for  the  death  of  her  son! 

"Generally  speaking,  he  was  kindly  disposed;  yet  he  would  readily 
accredit  what  was  related  to  him  in  prejudice  of  another,  althou^ 
a  short  time  before  convinced  of  the  contrarv;  and  if  once  irritated 
and  angry,  he  could  not  be  restrained.  He  would  not  even  pause  to 
t^ll  bis  inomkes  to  beat  the  offender  to  the  ground,  but  he  would 
himself  slay  his  adversary ;  and  be  spared  none.  To  the  Kues 
Thcodosi  he  was  indebted  for  his  di^nitv  ;  vet  he  slew  him.  "V^'hen 
such  an  event  had  occurred,  he  would  weep  and  exclaim,  'May  Grod 
pnnisb  him  mIio  pive  cause  for  the  (quarrel  !*  Yet  he  was  not  vin- 
dictive :  when  he  had  once  pardoned  an  otTender,  he  never  recurred 
aj^iin  to  the  offence.  Such  was  Kard  George ;  a  character  of  ex- 
traordinary strcn;rth,  unconscious,  ns  it  were,  of  ita  own  powers, 
brooding  in  the  va^ie  sense  cf  dormant  energics,till  aroused  to  action 
by  some  event  of  the  moment ;  but  then  bursting  forth  into  vigo- 
rous activity  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  circnm«;fance8  might  direct. 
Howsoever  much  of  a  barbarian  he  might  be,  Kara  George  was  now 
playing  a  part  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  world.  He  estr.- 
blished  the  principle  of  the  emancipation  of  the  subject  Christian 
nations  from  the  government  and  power  of  the  Turks  ;  aad  towards 
him  all  eyes  were  now  directed." 

The  son  of  this  Chief,  Kara  Georgewitscli,  was,  with  the 
concuireiice  of  the  Portf,  chosen  Prince  of  Serna  on  the 
15th  of  Juno,  1843. 

Their  deliverance  from  the  oppressive  desi^tism  of  the 
Turks  was  thus,  in  a  great  measiu"c,  the  effect  of  their  own 
exertions.  Bat  that  deliverance  is  not  so  complete  as  could 
be  desired  ;  nor,  generally  speaking,  is  their  present  condi- 
tion such,  we  think,  as  it  might  have  been.  The  Christian 
powers  in  Euroi^e,  by  throwing  their  protection  over  this  in- 
teresting people,  and  affording  them  that  countenance  and 
encouragement,  during  their  stniggles  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  just  rights,  and  for  national  independence,  which 
undoubtedly  they  deserved,  the  Servians  of  this  day  would 
have  occupied,  in  all  respects,  a  much  more  satisfactory  and 
advanced  position.  To  the  neglect  of  this  duty  must  be 
ascribe<l  the  imperfect  emancipation  of  Scr\'ia,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Servians  in  civilization,  and  moral  and  in- 
tellectu  al  attainments.  On  this  point  Professor  Banke  j  ustly 
remarks  that — 

"  The  spirit  of  modem  times,  which  operates  only  by  political 
means,  does  not  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  Islamism,  either  by  con- 
version or  force.  Still  we  are  perfectly  right  in  restraining  il  within 
due  limits ;  and  we  are  fully  justified  in  endcavouriag  to  pre\'ent  tiie 
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followers  of  the  Christian  religion  from  being  trampled  on,  simply 
because  they  are  Christiuui." 

We  cordially  agree,  also,  irrth  Mrs.  Kerr*»  remarks,  in 
her  excellent  preface,  on  this  point ;  nnd  we  trust  that  her 
benevolent  and  amiable  design,  in  undertaking  the  trans- 
lation of  Proiessor  Eanke's  work — **  that  his  history  of  the 
Servians  may  excite  in  our  mighty  nation  an  interest  for 
the  Christians  under  Turkish  rale" — ^may  be  accomplished. 

"  Tlie  flubjection  of  Christian  nations  to  the  infidel  yoke  is 
natter  not  merely  for  regret,  but  a  subject  that  calls  for  the  at- 
tention and  active  sympathy  of  the  enlightened  and  ()owerfiil  go- 
vernments of  Christendom.  And  in  those  days  of  enlightenment, 
when  missionaries  are  dilTasing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among 
the  heathen  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  legislature 
is  organising  a  comprehensive  educational  scheme  at  home,  it  is 
surely  not  onrcasonable  to  hope  that  the  condition  of  a  Christian 
people  so  near  to  us  as  the  Servians  will  excite  the  sympathy  of 
their  brethren  in  fcuth  in  tins  free  country.  The  fanaticism  of  their 
Moslem  rulers  is  so  strongly  opposed  to  every  attempt  of  tlie  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians  to  form  educational  institutions,  and  even  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  Christian  knowledge,  that  it  is  only  by 
foreign  intervention — not  the  less  effectual  for  being  of  a  peacefiU 
kind^ — that  the  means  and  opportunities  so  earnestly  desired  by  the 
Christian  population  of  these  coimtries  can  be  afforded  them.  The 
Turks  have  been  intruders  in  Europe  from  the  first — grinding  down 
the  people,  and  impoverishing  the  countries  which  they  m'er-ran, 
and  warring  alike  against  liberty,  enlightemnent,  and  Christianity. 
If  we  are  to  judge  of  a  faith  and  a  government  by  their  fruits,  we 
should  all  unite  in  hoping  that  the  Mohomedan  religion  and  the 
obstructive  despotism  of  the  *  Sublime  Porte '  should  yield  to  the 
now  swiftly-advancing  tide  of  Christian  civilization." 


PROFESSOR  NICHOL'S  NEW  WORKS. 

1.  The  Planet  Neptune  ;  an  Exposition  amd  History, 

2.  Thoughts  on  some  important  points  relating  to  tJie  Sys- 
tem of  the  World  :  Second  Edition. 

3.  7!ftd  Stellar  Universe  :  Views  of  its  ArrangemenlSf  Mo- 
tions, and  Evolutions, 

By  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  John  Johnstone,  Edinburgh  and 
London.    1848. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Uranus  hj  Herscheil  was  the  last  addition  made  to  the  know- 
ledge of  onr  planetary  scheme,  prior  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  new  planet.  From  1781,  the  date  of  Hei-scheirs  ac- 
cidental discovery  with  the  telescope,  Uranus  became  liter- 
ally "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  was  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  astronomers,  from  the  unaccountable  deviations 
of  its  orbit.  M.  Bouvard  began  to  form  tables  of  Uranus 
in  1820,  in  order  to  deduce  the  entire  orbit  of  the  planet 
from  the  forty  years'  observations  since  1 781 .  He  also  found 
in  old  catalogues  betwixt  1690  and  177i,  fifteen  observa- 
tions of  it  OS  a  fixed  star.  But  Bouvai'd  discovered  in 
tbe  orbit  thus  deduced  such  an  ijicompatibility  with  all  the 
known  planetary  laws,  that  the  presence  of  some  disturbing 
body  in  the  vicinity  of  Uranus  became  suspected.  Bode's 
*'  Law  of  the  Interplanetary  Spaces,"  which  assigns  to  each 
planet  a  position  of  half  the  distance  from  the  sun  in  ascend- 
ing, and  twice  the  distance  from  the  sun  in  descending,  of  the 
planet  next  it,  as  it  pointed  out  to  Herscheil  the  position 
of  the  planet  Uranus,  was  supposed  iikely  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  new  planet,  viz.  at  twice  tlie  distance  of 
Uranus  from  the  sun.  With  such  data,  astronomers  en- 
tered upon  the  dull  and  dreary  calculations  that  were  to 
determine  the  elements  of  this  undiscovered  orb.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  approximations  of  the  difi^rential  cal- 
f uhis,  founded  on  the  perturbatious  of  Uranus  in  its  oHbit, 


allowing  due  influence  at  their  respective  distanoeff  to  i»ach 
of  all  the  other  attracting  orbs,  would  |jrot)ably  Afl^d,  as  n 
result,  the  elements  of  the  unknown  qnanlity  beldngJng  to 
the  strange  and  distant  planet ! 

Two  youthful  enthusiasts  in  tvo  dlftrent  cootttHes,  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  seemingly  interminable  task,  arrived, 
within  a  year  of  each  other,  at  a  conclusion  differing  scarcely 
by  a  single  degree  from  one  another,  oftd  from*  the  trttfh  ; 
and  left  to  France  and  England  a  new  subject  of  intefRa- 
tional  eontrotcrsy— whieh  shcrald  be  entitled  io  'olaim  Ihe 
discorerr? 

Thus  stands  the  case  :  About  the  cloB^  of  OoiOber,  lS45y 
the  elements  of  the  perturbing  body  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Adams,  an  under-graduate  of  St.  John*s  Colle^,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer-royal,  at  Greenwich  ; 
and  early  in  September  of  the  same  year,  ptttinio-fusS^Mlon 
of  Professor  Chatlis  at  the  Observatbry  at  Caml»ridgfe.  On 
the  Ist  of  June,  1846,  Ijeverrier,  a  yottng  FrenchmaA,  kid 
liis  first  approximation  beftre  the  French  hifitltute ;  Hfid  on 
31st  An^st  of  the  some  year  his  complete  deduction  of  tlio 
elements.  Ijeverrier's  calcnlaiions  were  the' first  that  iror» 
made  public  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  Yeiy  dffy  on  which 
they  reached  the  Observatory  of  Berlin,  wbefe  a  proof^heei 
had  just  been  obtained  of  Dt.  Bremtker'ft  ln«p  Of  thAt  pre- 
cise region  of  the  heavens  where  tkeiieir|»lanet  was  expected, 
M.  Gralle  was  enabled  to  detect  the  exist enoe  of 'the  ptlanet. 
On  the  strength  of  this  fortunate  Occnrtrenotf,  whilst  they 
were  yet  mapping  the  heavens  for  themselves  at  Cambridge 
(with  the  aid  of  the  Northumberland  tele6C0|)e,  bttt  urithont 
Bremiker's  map),  the  French  have  claimed  thjfe  planet  as 
their  own,  and  would  like,  we  suppose,  tocoldnise  it.  They 
have  called  it  Leverrier.  And  M.  Arago,  with  injustice 
unworthy  of  him,  has  ridiculed  the  title  of  Mr.  Adams  tiy  tho 
discovery.  But  Gauss,  Eucke,  and  Struve,  the  G^man  «s« 
tronomers,  have  asserted  the  rights  of  Mr.  Adams^  and  named 
the  planet  Neptune.  It  is  the  exposition  and  history  of 
this  discovery  and  controversy  that  oecupieS'tho  attention  of 
ProfessorNichol  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  volumes — a  work 
which,  like  Professor  Airy's  oeiebralcd  treatise  on  gravita*' 
tion,  attempts  to  treat  abstruse  science  in  a  popular  manner 
— and  which  had  its  origin  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
Professor  before  an  Institute  in  lidinboi^. 

Of  the  equally  popular  and  interesting  '*  Thoughts  on  tlie 
System  of  the  World,"  although  considerably  modified  in  the 
course  of  this  second  edition,  there  is  nothing  to  observe,  eix- 
cept  that  the  additions  are  chiefly  derived  from  less  acoeasible 
works,  such  as  Sir  John  Herscfaell's  great  work  on  the  South- 
ern Heavens,  and  M.  Striive's  recent  sur\'ey  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere — sources  from  which  thedisoovories  of  Asironc- 
mieal  Seienoe  must  continue  to  be  drawn,  until  the  gtest 
telescope  of  Lord  Bosse  supplies  some  fr'esh  infommtioD  t«* 
garding  the  remote  Nebulie.  Profisssor  Hichol  still  treats 
the  Nebular  theory  as  a  pture  hypothesis)  having  altered, 
however,  in  some  points  of  importanee,  hns  Tiews  of  La^ 
place's  speculations.  The  volume  is-beautifblly  iUwtiatedw 
The  beautifril  sketch  of  the  great  Nebule  of  Orieiivby  ;Mr. 
Lassell  c^  Liverpool,  is  a  remarkable  illuBtrafeionj  and  gives 
a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  antioipate  fmtA  Lord'fioue.  ■ 

The  third  of  the  works  before  us  is  a  holiday  book,  dusted 
over  with  stars  without,  and  frill  of  glittering  ttnd  giowin^ 
language  within .  The  stellar  universe  is  a  vast  subject,  mmI 
Professor  Nichol  has  endeavoured  to  grasp  its  immensity 
The  volume  is  the  first  of  tliree  intended  to  form  a  system 
-^the  second,  on  our  soiar  system,  being  about  to  appeoj^ — 
and  the  third,  on  the  grander  erolvtieas  ef  tbe  etftii,  beiii|^ 
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proroiaed  at  next  new  year,  A  book  of  such  mignon  pretti- 
ness  is  enfficieni  to  tempt  any  one  to  the  stntly  of  astronomy. 
It  is,  perhaps,  however,  more  a  lady's  than  a  gentleman's 
book,  and  may  make  many  Mrs.  Somen'illcs.  The  Professor 
himself  commends  it  specially  to  the  young. 

Behind  ihs  Curtains.     London.     Frost. 

SCBNKS  not  acted  before  the  public,  but  performed  at  re- 
hearsal, are  described  in  lively  style  in  this  btochure^  which 
contains  sketches  and  woodcut-portraits  of  some  of  our  prin* 
eipal  male  and  female  performers.  It  will  be  a  hon^ie  bouehc 
to  regolar  play-goers. 


TAtf  Naiional  Defences,     By  the  Author  of  ^'  Kevelations 
of  Kussia."     London  :  T.  C.  Xewby. 

The  agitated  question  of  our  means  of  national  defence 
16  reviewed  in  this  pamphlet  in  a  calm  and  candid  manner. 
The  writer  agrees  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  our 
natienal  defences  are  defective,  but  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  resources  of  this  country  are  sufficient  for  any  emer- 
gency, if  properly  applied.  The  interest  of  the  subject  has 
been  somewhat  superseded  by  recent  events  in  France. 
The  people  of  that  country  will  be  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs  for  some  time,  to  think  of  invading  England 
in  a  hurry.  The  pamphlet  forms  a  portion  of  the  author's 
forthcoming  work,  entitled  "Analogies  and  Contrasts,  or 
Comparative  Sketches  of  France  and  England." 

J%e  Rustie  Bard,  or  a  Voice  from  the  People;  being 
Mueellaneous  Poems  and  Songs.  By  John  Halliday. 
Galashiels :  J.  Brown. 

This  neatly  got  up  volume,  of  350  pages,  does  not  belie 
its  name.  It  is,  indeed,  the  production  of  a  rustic  bard, 
and  the  poems  and  songs  it  contains  are  very  miscellaneous 
both  in  character  and  quality.  In  general  they  display  a 
considerable  amount  of  vigour  and  originality,  and  indicate 
throoghout  strong  but  rough  and  uncultivated  native  powers 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  To  some,  the  bluntness  of 
many  of  the  verses  will  bear  its  own  recommendation.  To  us, 
who  are  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  poets  and  poetry,  it  passes 
only  at  its  worth.  With  every  disposition  to  speak  kindly 
of  this  volume,  we  really  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  con- 
demn many  of  the  pieces  in  it.  The  author  exliibits  a  high 
feeling  of  independence  in  his  writings,  and,  one  of  the  work- 
ing elasfics  himself,  he  will,  no  doubt,  become  popular  with 
the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  which  his  book  is  de- 
dicated. He  is  mistaken,  however,  if  he  thinks  that  coarse- 
ness will  pass  for  wit,  or  ribaldry  for  cleverness.  The  va- 
lue of  his  volume  would  have  been  materially  enhanced,  if 
the  **  Epistle  sent  to  a  Friend  with  a  Poem,"  at  page  104^, 
and  moat  of  tiie  familiar  epistles,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  ^  Address  to  Fortune,"  had  been  omitted.  These  pieces 
contMn  phrases  and  allusions  of  the  most  improper  nature, 
and  are  altogether  disgraoelbl  to  the  character  of  any  one 
pretending  to  be  a  true  poet  to  use. 

Mr.  Halliday  is  a  great  admirer  of  Bums,  and  although 

he  woold  not  like  it  to  be  said,  he  is  also  sometimes  a  pretty 

dose  imitator  of  him.     The  genius  of  Bams,  we  can  assure 

him,  ihiew  a  blaze  round  many  things  which  would  not  be 

tolerated  in  a  meaner  man,  and  were  reprehensible  even  in 

him.     Ab  Shakspeare  says — 

'*That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  hUuphemy." 

We  regtet  to  see  a  book  of  poetry  disfignred  with  so 
BliBj  bbta ;  and  while  we  rather  like  the  honest  straight- 


forward  spirit  which  seems  to  have  prompted  many  of  its 
"  overflowings  of  thought,"  it  certainly  would  have  been  all 
the  better  had  some  curb  been  jut  upon  them,  and  the  sluice 
not  been  allowed  to  run  so  very  unrestrainedly. 

The  pieces  in  the  Scottish  language,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many,  show  much  talent,  with  not  a  little  of  the  pawky 
humour  and  descriptive  power  of  the  genuine  rustic  muse  of 
Scotland.  The  other  pieces  arc  not  bad  of  their  kind  ; 
but  a  sad  want  of  refinement  is  apparent  in  them  all.  The 
songs  are  the  best  things  in  the  book,  and  of  these  we  shall 
give  a  specimen  or  two. 

There  are  some  good  thoughts  in  "  The  Vision,  an  Epic 
Poem,"  with  which  the  volume  commences — in  that  the  au- 
thor has  certainly  put  his  l)est  foot  foremost — but  it  has  no 
title  to  be  called  an  Epic,  which  means  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  there  described.  Most  young  poets  in- 
dulge in  "  visions"  when  they  begin  to  versify.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant way  of  fancying  oneself  inspired ;  but  experience  teaches 
the  vanity  and  vexation  of  such  romancing,  and  they  soon 
give  up  their  day-dreams  for  "  sterner  stuff." 

The  "  Sacrifice"  and  "The  Poet's  Bride"  are  not  with- 
out merit,  and  "  The  Times  I  Love"  contains  some  natural 
and  expressive  lines ;  but  "  The  Broken  Heart "  deters  one 
from  the  perusal  by  its  very  name.  Was  there  ever  a  poet's 
first  book  published  yet  without  a  "Broken  Heart?" 

The  following  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
powers,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
well-known  poem  of  "  What  is  Life?" 


u 


EARTHLY  HOPES. 


"  *  "Wliat  ia  earthly  hope  ?'  I  asked  of  a  youth  in  all  his  pride ; 

Tlie  smile  rose  to  his  ruddy  cheek  as  gaily  he  replied, 

'  Tis  glorious,  gmiid,  the  essence  of  amalgamated  joys, 

That  heals  the  sickness  of  the  soul  when  weighty  care  annoys ; 

The  sun  of  youth,  the  star  of  age,  oh  !  what  can  with  thee  cope, 

Bright  furbisher  of  happy  thoughts,  sweet,  soul-enlivening  hope !' 

"  *  What  are  earthly  hopes  ?*  I  asked  of  a  man  whose  head  was 

grey 
'  Are  they  not  brightest  of  her  flowers  P'  tl«  old^man  answered, 

'  Nay ! 
They  are  like  the  bubbles  floating  on  tlic  never-staying  stream, 
Attracting  smiling  childhood  by  their  dizzy  dancing  gleam ; 
Ue  stretches  foith  his  eager  hand  to  grasp  the  gaudy  show — 
It  bursts  to  air!  he,  weeping,  cries,  ^Fair  thing,  what  made  ye  go  ?* 

"  I  ask'd  the  man  of  many  thoughts,  what  hope  was — could  he  tell  P 
He  hade  me  listen  to  his  words,  he  bade  me  mark  them  well : 
He  said  that  earthly  hopes  were  like  the  meteor  of  the  bog. 
Which  shines,  when  darkness  dims  the  dale,  from  rotten,  musky  log, 
Oft  luring  the  unwary  into  pits  of  slimy  clay — 
•  *Tis  well,'  he  said,  *  though  stiff  the  path,  to  keep  the  beaten  way.* 

"  I  ask'd  the  poet  o'er  his  pen,  what  earthly  hopes  coidd  be  j 
I  saw  him  shudder  as  he  spoke,  the  tear  was  in  his  e'e ; 
'  'Tis  vanity,  all  vain,'  he  cried,  *  a  fair  delusive  gem, 
A  toy,  a  cheat,  a  childishness,  a  hoUow  gilded  frame, 
Whence  issue  miseries,  madness,  when  reality  appears ; 
Without  'tis  gaily  gilt  with  smiles,  within  'tis  hned  with  tears.' 

"  I  ask'd  my  Bible  what  it  was — it  bade  me  not  depend, 
Nor  give  my  trust  to  earthly  hope,  nor  yet  to  earthly  hand ; 
It  pointed  to  yon  firmament,  to  yonder  azure  sky ; 
It  bade  me  rest  my  hopes  on  Him  who  ever  reigns  on  high ; 
It  told  me  I  might  find  with  him  an  everlasting  fame, 
A  deathless,  undccaying  hope,  a  bright  immortal  name." 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  rustic  poet  is  not  very  correct  in 
some  of  his  metres.  "  Gem"  does  not  rhyme  with  "  frame," 
nor  "  depend"  with  "  hand."  Ilis  rhythm,  also,  is  often 
faulty,  and  he  is  partial  to  such  coined  and  prosaic  epithets 
as  "  intervalic,"  "  ununisonic,"  "  plagiarian,"  "  sophistless," 
"  corruscative,"  "  insensient,"  "  cherubic,"  "  be-duskied," 
"  Morphian,"  "  Calviuiim,"  "  pretensic,"  "  eloquential,"  and 
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such  like.  Ho  doot>  uot  seem  to  know  that  '*  beauty  when 
U)uuloracd*8  adorned  tiie  most ;"  and  he  lias  yet  to  li^arn  that 
bimpUcity  is  one  of  the  best  tesls  and  attributes  of  true  {xietry. 
The  following  are  two  of  ^Ir.  lialiiday's  songs,  selected  at 
random : — 

"  Scothmd,  my  country,  O  dearly  I  love  thee — 

Flowery  thy  meadows  and  green  be  thy  hills, 
Long  be  thy  mossy  fells  red  wi'  thy  heather  bcUs, 

Cry»t:UJiue  imre  be  thy  purlin  rills. 
Light  be  the  hearts  o'  thy  brave  sons  o*  firredom, 

Lorg  in  their  bosoms  be  manliness  reared; 
Aye  may  thy  dnughten»  liave  honour  to  lead  them, 

Beauty  unmatched,  and  virtue  unpecr'd. 

"  Xe'er  uiny  dishonour  in  thee  ftud  a  dwelling-place, 
BafU'd  by  truth,  may  she  hie  her  away; 
Ixist  in  the  mists  of  thy  mountains  be  anarchy, 
Pciice  ayo  be  thine,  with  her  joy-givijig  ray. 

"  L9ng  may  fliy  thistle  wave  over  thy  patriot's  grave, 

Stem  lie  thy  valour,  their  fame  to  defend ; 
Loud  iiiay  thy  slogan's  yell  w:iken  thy  echoes  fell, 

Sliould  e*er  disfipodom  dare  look  on  thy  laud. 
Par  be  the  monster !     Yet  should  he  e'er  muster, 

First  be  thy  bonnets  the  front  o'  the  fray, 
Thy  claymores  he  ready,  thy  liands  stark,  hearts  steady. 

Till  tyranny  sliriuk  from  thy  lion  at  bay." 

"  THE     fLOWEK     o'     GLEH'OWE. 
"  Tune— The  County  Tyrone. 
"  Life  hath  its  seasons  o*  heart -wringing  sadness, 
Times  o'  hard  doublings,  sair  care,  an'  sad  woe ; 
Life,  too,  hath  seasons  o'  heart-cheering  gladness. 

Seasons  o'  joy,  wi'  its  life-giving  glow. 
Oft  hae  I  dnmk  deop  o'  grief  in  its  badness, 
Sair  hae  I  sluink'd  wi'  the  bitters  o'  woe ; 
Joy  now^  is  mine,  I  am  glad  maist  to  madness — 
I  love,  an'  am  loved  by  the  flower  o'  Olenowe. 

"  High  are  the  mountains  that  rise  round  her  dwelljiij*, 

Sweet  are  the  breezes  untainted  that  blaw; 
Lil)erty  sounds  in  the  eaglet's  yelUng, 

Freedom  is  heanl  m  ilk  wild  watcrfe' ; 
Glad  is  the  note  o'  the  henther-cock  calling, 

Bright  waves  the  heath  wi*  its  purpeline  glow; 
Clear  are  the  streamlets  melodiously  brawling — 

Pure  as  their  springs  is  the  flower  o'  Glenowe. 

"  'Tis  nae  her  dark  e'e  that  makes  her  the  dearest, 

llaven-hued  ringlets  sae  graccfu'  that  flow; 
'Tis  nae  her  red  lip  that  makes  her  the  fairest, 

Cheeks  o'  the  cherry  and  lujck  o'  the  snow; 
'Tis  nae  her  form — though  in  nature  nae  peer  haa't — 

Though  she  be  comely  al)oon  a'  below;    ' 
Oh !  'tis  her  mind,  aye  the  kindest  an'  clearest — 

There  lie  the  channs  o'  the  flower  o'  QlenoHC. 

"  Tauk  ime  o'  roses :  they  hide  wlien  they  see  lier — 

Speak  nae  o'  lilies,  their  chance  is  but  sma* ; 
Bring  me  the  gowan,  an'  that  I  will  gie  her, 

Kmblem  o'  innocence,  fairest  o'  a'. 
Meekly  and  modest,  O  hke  is  it  to  her. 

Lowly  and  lovely,  sae  sweet  is  its  glow; 
Oft  as  I  see  it,  it  minds  me  aye  o'  her — 

Bleiisings  be  aye  wi'  the  flower  o'  Glenowe. 

"  OtT  wi'  thee,  wealtli,  for  I  court  nae  thy  splandour, 

Ne'er  do  I  covet  thy  loftiness  braw; 
Gae  wi'  thy  gowd,  for  I  seek  nae  thy  grandeur — 

Hearty  an'  hale  I'm  wi'  naething  ava. 
Worl'ings  get  weulth,  and  let  rioters  sciuandcr 

These  your  enjovnients — e'en  let  it  be  so ; 
This  be  my  fortune,  and  these  may  attend  her — 

Peggy  and  peace  in  the  vale  o'  Glenowe." 

On  the  whole,  we  can  scarcely  venture  on  an  unqualified, 
or  even  ehetrftd,  recommendation  of  a  volume  vhwh  contains 
th«!  objectionable  pasftages^  and  sentiments  that  are  so  oflfcn- 
b\\\'\y  friHjucnt  in  Mr.  liaUiday*s  book. 


Vettif/et  of  the  Antiqmtici  of  Dcriiyihm^  and  ik^  Hapid- 
chml  UiUffcs  of  Ut  M<ibiUiuU.  By  Thonuu:  Buteman, 
Member  of  the  British  Arcliseologicul  AssociiUion.  Lou-* 
don  :  J.  llussell  Smith,     liii'l 

By  arehoDologistH  this  book  will  be  highly  prt;ied.  Ih 
his  labuurs  and  rese^irches,  Mr.  Batcman  has  been  assii>ti.'(l 
by  ^Ir.  Stephen  Glover,  author  of  the  "  Huitory  of  Derbv- 
shire,"  and  between  them  a  volume  has  been  ]H*Qduced  full 
of  interesting  notices  of  the  antiquities  of  thai  couDtVf  which 
sui>plies  a  want  hitherto  nmch  felt  in  the  county  history, 
there  being  no  local  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  every  county  in  the  kingilam  hsul 
published  records  of  their  antiquities.  In  some  rcspecti^, 
those  are  as  useftil,  and  they  arc  often  ftilly  oh  interesting  ii^i 
statistical  or  descriptive  works.  Tn  the  **  Statistienl  Account 
of  Scotland,"  some  approach  has  been  made  to  this,  as  ruLntes 
to  that  comitry,  by  the  compreliensive  ncounut  of  the  anti- 
quities of  every  pMrish  thereiu  embodied  ;  and  so  ftir  as  we 
know  the  Scotch  are  the  only  nation  Uiat  has  adopted  this 
plan. 

The  midland  county  of  Derby,  renowned  foi'  its  Peak,  its 
spars,  and  its  minerals,  is  also  fuQu»d  (ui*  its  Druidical  re- 
mains, its  rock-barrows,  its  cromleohs,  and  its  iogann,  or 
rooking  stones,  of  which  various  vestiges  are  stiU  tuuiid. 
Mr.  Bateman  has  shown  great  iiulustry  ui  the  discovery  ai|d 
eramination  of  these  ;  and  his  practical  experience  in  the 
excavation  of  tumuli  has  been  of  uiaterial  use  to  him  in  the 
description  of  them.  The  work  is  divided  into  sections :  t1:e 
first  relating  to  tumuli,  the  second  to  earth-works  and  forti- 
fications, the  third  to  Koman  vestig(»s,  ttic  iburtb  to  Ssixou 
remains,  and  tiie  fifth  to  Mediioval  and  Ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities. These  are  ail  full  of  interesting  details^  whik  the 
lutrodttciioii  contains  an  apprtqniate  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  weapons,  orliides  of  di'oss,  and  ornaments  of 
our  Cngli»h  anccbtors,  at  remote  eraa  of  history,  with  the 
various  ages  of  tumuli,  &c.  In  tife  si'ctions  ou  Homau  and 
Saxon  antiAiuities,  there  are  many  new  an4.;:*%iiuil  Hotioef, 
while  the  p  rtion  oi  the  work  devoted  to  the  remains  of  the 
Hiiddle  ages  is  illustrated  with  representations  of  old  sculp- 
tured monuments,  crosses,  ehureh-fonts,  &c.,  and  contaics 
nmny  curious  epitaplis.  The  volume,  indeed,  comprtaes 
throughout  upwards  of  sixty  engravings  of  antiquities.  The 
book  is  thus  rendered  valuable  as  the  embodied  account  of 
all  that  is  known  relative  to  the  mcheeology  of  Derby  shire. 

Many  interesting  fiicU  rcUtive  to  tlte  oiK^uing  of  tumuli  in 
various  parts  of  this  county  and  of  Sta^daliire  are  given 
in  an  early  chapter.  From  these  borrows  much  informa- 
thui  has  Ik'cu  derived  as  to  tite  modes,  habits,  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  central  parts  of  England  pi^ny 
hundred  years  2^0.  The  weapons  they  fought  with,  jLhe 
ornaments  with  which  they  decorated  themselves,  the  very 
articles  of  dress  whicli  they  wore,  with  the  coins  of  long  past 
reigns,  and  the  vessels  of  worsliip  of  bygone  religions^  ofler 
being  concealed  for  ages,  are  again  brought  to  light.  Even 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  aa  uaderatood  And  praptisod  in  Uiose 
rude  and  remote  times,  much  insight  ia  given  by  (l^ese  ves- 
tigea  of  antiqiiity.  Tbaia  it  ia  stated  in.  the  oeeount  oi  tho 
Saxon  period,  that  many  articles  have  haen  disooverad  in  the 
Derbyshire  and  other  tumuli  which  denote  a  ki^Kykidge  of 
metallurgy,  fiiund  ip  undiaturbed  contact  wiih  wej^pons  of 
bone  and  flint.  In  that  counl^  nine  borrews  hftve  boen 
opened,  which  are  thought,  from  their  coutente,  to  belong 
to  the  Saxon  period. 

Strange  tiunga  have  been  fiMuid  in  these  havtowa.  In 
one,  a  sepuluhral  ui'tt  or  vase  H\es  the  attention  4>f  the  iwi^- 
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qnariau  :  in  another,  a  ijecltljice  of  eiirious  material  and 
vorkmnnsliip  tviUs  fi>rH!  all  his  iwwers  of  *1escription.  Thus, 
at  iwge  37.  wo  have  nn  account  of  a  gold  string  of  heals, 
fnnnd  in  Galley  or  Callidge  Lowe,  a  large  harrow  on  Brajj- 
aington  Moor,  examined  in  June,  1843.  The  account  thus 
proceeds  r — 

"  About  two  feel  from  the  surface  were  found  a  few  haman  bones 
mixed  with  rats'  bones  and  horses'  teeth ;  amongst  these  bones  (which 
had  been  distarbol  by  a  labourer  digging  ia  scardi  of  treasure)  the 
fuUuwing  highly  interesting  and  valuable  articleis  were  discovered: 
— Several  pieces  of  iron,  some  in  tljc  form  of  rivets,  others  (luite 
shapeless,  Iiaviiig  been  broken  on  the  occasion  above  refSerred  to, 
two  arrow-hesids  of  the  siime  metal,  a  jjiecc  of  coarse  sandstone, 
Mliich  was  mbbed  into  the  form  of  a  whetstone;  an  ivory  pin  or 
hnikin,  of  veiy  nent  execution ;  the  fnigmcnts  of  a  large  urn  of  weli- 
hakcd  nuttbenvfurc,  which  was  glazod  ki  the  interior  fur  about  an 
in<'b  above  the  bottom^  two  jjeads.oue  (if  green  gla.ss,  the  other  of 
white  enamel,  with  a  coil  of  blue  runuiag  thnnigh  it,  and  fourteen 
heuutiful  pendant  ornaments  of  pure  gt)ld,  eleven  of  which  are  en- 
riched by  settings  of  large  and  brilliant ly-colonred  garnets,  two  are 
of  gold  without  setting,  and  the  remaining  one  is  of  gold  wire  twisted 
in  a  spind  manner,  from  the  centre  towards  each  extremity  (a  gold 
loop  of  identical  pattern  is  affixed  to  a  barbaric  copy  of  a  gold  coin 
of  Uonorius  in  the  writer's  possession);  the)'  have  evidently  been 
inteaded  to  form  one  ornament  only,  most  probably  a  neckkce,  for 
vbidi  vae  ibeir  form  peculiarly  adapts  them.  It  will  here  not  be 
iNit  of  place  to  borrow  mme  quotations  rehitive  to  a  renaarkable  su- 
perstition connceted  witli  ghm  lieads  similar  to  tliose  discovered  in 
G.4llcy  Lowe,  particularly  the  one  having  'two  circuhir  lines  of 
oparine  sky-blue  anil  wliitt\'  which  seem  to  represent  a  serpent  en- 
t  rined  round  a  centre,  which  is  perforated.  *This  was  certainly 
OM  of  tbe  Gla-n  Keidyr  of  the  Brrtwns,  derived  from  gbiia,  which 
U  pare  aad  holy,  and  nnd>r»  a  snake.'  Under  the  word  glaiu, 
Mr.  Owen,  ia  his  Welsh  DicUoaary,  has  given  the  following  arti- 
cle :  '  The  Nair  Gbun,  transparent  stones,  or  ^.dder  stones,  were 
worn  by  the  different  orders  of  the  Barils,  Ciich  exhibiting  its  ap- 
propriate colour.  There  is  no  certainty  that  they  were  worn  from 
«ii{jaAititaoB  ori^nidly  ;  perliaps  th.'kt  was  the  cireumttanee  which 
gjive  rise  to  it.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  the  notion 
of  tiicir  wre  \irtncs  was  uaiversal  in  all  pkccs  where  tlie  Bardic 
rrli*fi(m  w:w  tauglit.' 

"These  beads  are  thui  noticed  by  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  impi-ovcd 
elKioa  of  Camden's  Britannia :  '  In  most  parts  of  Wales,  and 
tbnwg^oiit  all  Scothiad,  and  ia  Cornwall,  we  find  it  a  common  opi- 
nioa  of  the  vulrar,  tliat  about  Midsumiaer-eve  (thpug:h  in  the  time 
they  do  not  all  agree)  it  is  usual  for  snakes  to  meet  ia  companies, 
arwf  tliat  by  joining  heads  together  and  hissing,  a  kind  of  bubble  is 
firmed,  like  a  ring,  alwut  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest, 
by  cootinaal  hissing,  blow  on,  until  it  comes  off  at  the  tail,  when 
it  iaamcdiateiy  hardens,  and  resembles  a  glass  ring,  which  whoever 
finds  shaH  prosper  in  all  his  undertakings  :  the  rings  they  supposed 
to  be  thus  generated  are  called  gleinea  nadroeth, — namely,  gemma 
angoiuiim.  They  are  small  gbss  annulets,  commonly  about  lialf  as 
wide  as  our  finger-rings,  but  much  thu^ker,  of  «  green  colour  usu- 
l^lj,  though  some  of  tlicm  are  blue,  and  others  curiously  waved  with 
hluc,  red,  and  white.'  There  seems  to !»  .some  connexion  lietweeji 
tiie  glain  neidyr  of  the  Brit^jns  and  tlie  ovum  aiiguiuuin,  mentioned 
by  Pliay  as  being  held  in  veneration  by  the  Druids  of  Gaal,  and 
to  the  formation  of  which  he  gives  nearly  the  same  origin.  They 
were  probably  worn  as  a  nmrk  of  iliitiuction,  and  suspended  round 
t'ae  neck,  aa  the  perforations  are  not  large  enough  to  admit  the 
finger." 

It  ba«  oftea  struck  us  as  Bingulor  that,  in  most  books  of 
th'tt  kind,  the  skeletons  found  in  the  barrows  wliich  have 
been  opened,  and  are  described,  are  invariably  set  down  as 
kni^tSy  and  own  of  fierce  and  warlike  habits  and  practices. 
It  is  qnhe  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  skeleton  of  a  very  dif- 
frmt  «baraet«r,  like  the  one  the  description  of  which  follows. 

In  a  taimiliis,  utuated  on  a  ridge  of  high  land,  near  the 
nlhige  of  Biggin,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Liffs," 
opened  in  July,  18^,  a  fine  human  skeleton  was  found,  the 
knees  of  which  were  drawn  up,  according  to  a  general  cus- 
tom, pfenfent  in  the  most  remote  ages.  The  remainder 
9i  cpre  ia  the  mwds  of  Mr.  Bateouui :— * 


**  llie  extreme  antiquity  of  this  interment  is  demonstrated  by 
the  simple  form  and  materisd  of  the  weapons  and  tools  which  wrrc, 
with  one  exception,  c(e|)osited  in  a  cluitter  lK3hind  the  shoulders  of 
this  early  denizen  of  the  Derbyshire  moors.  The  skull,  which  is 
tine  and  inteUcctuid,  lay  on  the  left  side  so  us  to  biok  towards  the 
west,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  coutraciiou  of  the  knees,  was 
placed  a  hammer-head  ingeniously  constructed  out  of  thp  Jowcr  part 
of  the  horn  of  a  nobb  red  deer ;  oue  end  of  this  instrument  is 
rounded  and  polished,  the  other  is  cut  into  a  diamond  pattern, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  wafer  stamps  used  by  attorneys.  The 
articles  before  alluded  to  as  being  placed  near  the  shoidders  were 
of  a  very  miscclhineous  character,  and  highly  interesting ;  as  show- 
ing, after  a  hipse  of  several  thousand  years,  that  the  savage  Bri- 
toa  reposing  in  this  cairn  hnd  cultivated  tlio  art  of  making  war 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  iu  preference  to  molesting 
his  fellow-savages;  :is  almost  the  first  ol^erved  articles  were  a 
pair  of  enormous  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  the  tropliies  of  some,  per- 
haps his  last,  sylvan  triumph  ;  next  came  two  arrow-heads  of  iiiut, 
delicately  chipped,  aiii  of  unusual  form ;  two  fiint  celts  or  chiscb, 
beautifully  chippcdand  polished  at  the  cutting  edges ;  two  spi^ir-hcads 
of  the  same  material ;  two  Hint  knives  polished  on  the  edge,  one  of 
them  serrated  on  the  back,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  saw  ;  and  nume- 
rous other  pieces  of  flints  of  indescribable  form  and  iu»e,  which,  to- 
gether with  all  the  flint  instruments  enumerated  above,  seem  to 
have  undergone  a  partiid  calcination,  being  gray,  tinted  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  blue  and  pink ;  with  these  utensils  were  found  three 
pieces  of  red  ochre,  the  rouge  of  these  unsophisticated  huntsmen, 
which,  even  now,  on  being  wetted,  imparts  a  bright  red  colour  to 
the  skin,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discharge.  Uiwn  the  sum- 
nit  of  the  httle  heap,  formed  by  this  accumulation  of  relics,  lay  a 
small  drinking  or  incense  cup  of  novel  and  unprecedented  shape, 
which  was  unfortunately  broken  and  crushed,  but  has  lieen  sijicc 
restored." 

Oar  ancestors,  rnde  as  they  might  be,  were  all  entitled  to 
shoot  or  hunt,  as  they  thought  proper.  Tl«y  roamed  the 
forests  free,  utterly  ignorant  of  what  are  now  called  the  Game 
Laws.     **  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tb  folly  to  be  wise." 

To  many  readers  the  section  on  ecclesiodtical  antiquities 
will  possess  the  most  interest.  Various  historical  notices  ore 
scattered  through  the  different  sections  ;  but  in  this  there 
are  many  rekting  to  anelent  church  architecture  and  his- 
tory, which  have  a  peculiar  attraction  to  English  readers. 
The  pomp  and  pride  of  heraldry,  as  displayed  in  the  memo- 
rials of  other  times  left  on  church  walls  and  monnmcnts, 
are  often  correct  indices  to  the  kind  of  male  and  female  at- 
tire then  worn.     On  this  subject  the  author  says  :  — 

"  Mediaeval  monuments  are  the  most  ctmect  authorities  handed 
down  to  the  present  time  of  the  military  costume  and  female  attire 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  executed,  and  as  such  demand  a 
great  share  of  attention.  Undoubtedly  the  oldest  monuments  afford 
but  few  designs  from  whence  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  their  occu- 
pants. These  appear  U)  be  the  coped  tombs,  such  ai  are  described 
under  the  head  'Bakewell;'  and  perhaps  to  these  may  bctwlded  a  few 
of  tlie  crossed  gravestones  contained  in  the  same  list,  though  most 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  the  humble  memoria  s  of  craftsmen 
and  the  like,  and  are,  ijcradventure,  assignable  to  a  lengthened 
period,  their  use  being  continued  at  least  until  the  end  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century,  though  they  were  general  in  the  twelfth.  The  next 
in  antiquity  are  those  in  which  a  portion  of  the  figuie  is  given  in- 
side a  quat'refoil ;  in  some  instances  an  horizontal  opening  at  the 
feet  shows  thoie  extremities ;  this  was  probably  intended  to  show 
the  appearance  of  the  body  in  its  coffin,  through  holes  in  the  lid. 

"  The  next  style  of  cfligy  is  always  in  sandstone,  and  seems  to 
have  prevjiilod  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
figures  being  clothed  in  chain  mail,  with  hoods  of  the  same,  and  are 
armed  vtith  long  two-edged  swords;  the  legs  are  almost  universally 
crossed;  and  in  the  hands  is  fre<iuently  held  the  represebtation  of 
a  heart ;  specimens  of  th(se  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Par- 
ley Dale,  Kedleston,  Norimry,  Ilkeston,  Melbourne,  Yolgrave,  and 
others. 

"  After  these  came  the  altar-tombs,  with  elTigics  in  alabaster,  on 
which  plate  anuour  first  appears,  with  gorgets  and  gussets  of  mail ; 
the  principal  peculiarity  of  the  fienuUe  figures  is  the  reticulated 
head-drew.  Theae  inoniuneuts  continued  to  the  extent  of  the  period 
of  which  we  take  cogmsanoe,  and  were  contemporaiy  with  incised 
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8l4n  o£i«]lClaiia^md«iigffatHiipkic8  of  bnsi^tlicri^  Inrou^htbito 
geneifal>se,«4rlier  than  ?iUier  of  Uiem.  Ineised  alftbe  Were  mndo 
use  pf  ijj  pccbysbire  previpus  to  l»n^  9fl^es„"wJ»ch  may  be  acj- 
counted  (or  T^y  the  ease  wDh  wIuqIi  the  material  could  he  obtained 
in  the  county,  trheii,  on  fbe  other  hand,  all  brass  plates  were  Inf- 
poyi«(l.' '  -^he  d^i^  «p6n  IncUed  slabv,  nently'^ti^kved  ^vlth  '(»irf- 
lin<B-aS;figiirei^<  anngir  imd  issoriptions;  and  filfeft  up  with  pitch  or 
some  .oUifSdt  ibitttviWons  inibataaea^  cai^tra^t  iftyaumbly  .wHh  the 
vUitcnoiKS  of  the  fitono:  ^he!?e  wcr^  used  through  the  fifteentii  cen- 
tury and  until  tlie  KefiornLition.  Engraved  brass  plates,  at  first  the 
prodnditM  of  foreign  'moists,  became  very  popular  towards  the  end  of 
the  ilrstliidf '«f  the^  ftfteentli  century,  and  eoiitinnM  (n  nse  ibr  a  long 
timo;  thimiBfe  &«'  effigies  in  this  metal  bter  than  the  thao  of 
Qu«ei>  ^Us4)ietk,  of  wjiich  period  a.nohLe  apeeivien  to  thfi  moraor}' 
of  JBishop  Pur^glove  exists  in  Tideawell  church.  These  ^gares  are 
very  ^ood  authorities  in  regard  to  costume,  a^  they  are  generally  re- 
markably accnrafe  m  all  minute  detaih.  There  are  some  very  good 
e:6imp1eft'in  the  efanrelies  of  Ashcrver,  Hatliersage,  Merkiy,  SawTe}', 
Stardfly;  &&;  cne  in  Halhersage  «hiirah  has  been  eikriohed  with. 
^lding»  whifffh  ntaterially  i^s  to  its  splendoor.  On  aomeiihKor- 
ley  chur^Ji  thQ  %ur^  of  Si*  Christopher  is  add^  which  f^ijx^ars  to 


bemd»ernl|]e(ftiliaritwith«i%1»he*&s  fceqnaiiUy  rdtwtaiaieiad  fa  fiaiihted 
glaaa;  ttfth^ latter  ar^aoneiiit^veatfiiK  eiaitiplea.in  litorlej  d*ire)t, 

said.to  havehcei^hHui^ht  f<om  Dala  A^b^v«fv^v))>ocbfi'^^  ^<ak' 
ish  legend,  once,  doubtless,  inculipated  as  gospel  pn  the  nnjeduoatcd 
multitude. '  '      ' 

•«rhfe'st6n*  Attrtti'  eiDiists,  'M  rtiW  Rinh  kt^^  t>th*r  iiidpttfres  of 
Saxott  ti-pM  <soa(ifr  df  th«m  ^n  red  >  tmnlstdnc-),  ptovtf  that  Ohrteli> 
anUjy^had  ta)Q»n  d^fy  |ncK»t,  and  lUvik  tho  diatriet  pcaseMdl.  eleganl 
r^igious  ?di(«ce^.the  work,  of  the  Saxfiil  InhjibitAUt^  preyiqua  itt  the 
invasion  of  this  country  by  the  Normaps,  though  it  is  to  the  latter 
that  everything  beautiful  in  our  andciit  church  architecture  has, 
for  some  iinneeoiiiitabTo  ifrtison, 'Been  attVibutcfl;  nevertheless,  ^c 
kniiw'that  tbc>  former  xtttc  as  fai'  ndvaficed  in  mtilixaUon  ani  -pM- 
sesaedthf  vmn  niit^xw  f«al  as'thtirttifadaenB,'' 

Wc  iMre  copiJiaiQ^  tiqt  ^.  Baiaii9A%  v<Hn«)0  will  become 
ft  book  of  rfiW^Bqe:.r<?g!ari)iiig'D«H>yaWre  fuiiiquitifB';  fiii4. 
from  Ihe  ftilh>ess.nnd  partieuWity  of  tbevoliocf  of  4lie  Jmrml 
ci)9toms  of.iUenvly  iiikabitfiiite,  it  wUl.  bo  f^wtd  tob^Ait 
authority  on  ffvfvy  wi^&UjehiiOQ  to  tiic  scpuiclurfil  iksh^m 
of  thf  anai^t  BrkQfifl4 . . 


•*%••'• 
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Imfebial  Parlu&iekt.. — ^The  Sossion  of  1B48- 
oponod  vrith  4  long  debate  on  the  Wost  India  Olsimft. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  acted  as  tho  spokenanaft  of  the 
phmtets^  and  in  an  address:  of  more  than  hie  arerage 
ability,  eisplained  the  meaeniHse  whieh^  ^rstlr,  hie 
cUeotA  iaad,  eedendly^ '  be  biina^f,  considered '  tieees^ 
saryfor  the  redoroptien  of  the  West  Indies  from 
impenditk^  mitt.  There  was  a  considerahle  -dls^re- 
panoT  *  betwodn  'the '  two.  .  The  plaaters'  demanded 
cenfradiotorj  -reittedies.  They  wanted  Ik  protee^ 
tjy^  ^aty  ifor  their !  sdf aar,  mnA  a  repeal  of  !tho  na- 
▼igafion  *law9i  •'.  When  a«ked<  whether  they  would 
hwTO  free  4mde  OX!  protectioD,i  they  replied/ hi'  tho 
true  iwfitit  of^  the  ^orld^  '/that  '^  both  wei^e  bert.^ 
This  miJdngi  of  oppoeito  prmctplea  woa  inipolssible. 
LordOeorgtfWBcS  wtilliBglto  eopport  any«moan  t  ofpro- 
tootien ;  .bnit  hie  i^padiated  the  -smallest  rniodf^ttnf  of 
fmoitrade^  «nd»  moftt  of  aHvihe  repeal  of  the  ntfyiga- 
tion  laws. ' '  A  eanse  whieh  eaebibhed'so  mnch  divieion 
oil  the  part  of  He  partkalar  friends  rwae  not  likely  to 
c¥Ok»  iDiHihhttrmony  of  opinion  from  the  general 
mass  of  thO'  Legislatare.  The  dieensBions  m  both 
Houses'  are  nsarked  bjtho  most  ooniUoting  state- 
ments^ and  itwonld  teeni'that  a  doaen  pohits  have  yf<t 
to  h^  determined  ahout  ihe  rate  of  freights^  tb^  com^ 
paratiTeoost'of  slttveand  free. laboar^dro.)  beforo  le* 
gfslaftion  caa  he  safely  yent«red«  The  ehief  $bJ 
terfest^  h*(weTDr,.attaohes  <o  the  speech  of  the  dhav^- 
cftUor  of'  tiieExeheqneri  Jor  whHe  others  Speeulated 
on^what  ought  jto  bednicv  he  annonuoed  with  his 
naual  jQSflfidence  what  reaMy  was  to  bo  dotfe.  The 
narigtttioxL.  laws  ans  .to  be>  repealod  ;  wolawies  and 
cane ijoiceii are  4oibe  admitted  to  use  hi  B^tish'dis- 
tiUeriost ;  and  £200ft{K^  of  'tiie  pubiSe  money  are  to 
be.^aaliioed'  to  theosknists  to  pMtttoto'  thoimmigra- 
tion^of  li^heiinars  from<  thd  toAst'  of  Africa.  Mean- 
whiileijii  sebot oomBrit1iea«has  heea  appointed^  in  Ihe* 
tecmsiof  Lord  Cheery  BeniiBek's  motioo,  tt>  iiiqvife 
intO'  the  eondition  and  pnesposttof  £dst ahd  West 
I«dia«interasts$  and  to  find  outy  we  pvesume,  wfae^ber 
any  ImproTemteBts  >catt  be  made  i|pon  the  seh«)lie  ^ 
th^GbTeniment^  which' the^Chanoelior  rather  hastily 
(Uelaned  ito  he  dnalteiabfe.  IThe  ohjeotlon  we  h^ve 
t^aifftraglmtt  tlie  aoheme  is^  that  it  «to|)9  4hoit, 


Hfeemotft  of  thfe  ffieasures  of  the  Whfgs,  of  fall  and 
compMe'  }u8tic<y.  The  principle  of  IVee-  tt^de  1ms 
been  extended  to  ittgai*  ^  it  ought,  in  e«>ihmoii  fkir- 
neiss  to  tho  planters,  to  be  extended  to  the  ihbo^r'  by 
whfeb  sugar  is  produeed.  Tlie  most  perplesttng  re* 
striHioni  harol^ett  imposed,  and  for  ftnythitfg^hioh 
the^Ch  JMieellor  has  piDmisi^,  are  to  bo  ntaintained  6fi 
tho  immi;gtns4}oa  afrd  employmeiitof  Afl*tolMllaboiir- 
efs  in  the  West  ladiee.  The  sum  of  £200,000  aro 
a  very  inadequate  ^ompen'sAtiou  for  the  troublo  And 
expenJb^  entailed  upon  the  «olotlifM»  by  our  oi^nou* 
actitients.  •    . 

The  second  reading  of  the  JF^wish  DiSabilitieiStBIll 
wasoarri^d  by  a  thhjeHty,  '^hich  leaves  no  dt^1>t^ 
itn  sueeessfyi  passage  throtfgh  the  he^r  'Home;  a^d 
it  is  iseryttnlikoly  tha>t  toy  dianger  Will  AoeTder  tolt 
in  tho  Peen}.  Lovi  Morpcth'e  &fl(nitai7  Bill  for  Bng- 
land  has  boon  reftd  a  Arst'  time,  and  tnoeta  with^ 
gen^^rally  favourabto  reception:  A  siuiilak*  measure 
has  beeu ^promised'  to  Scotland  immediately ;  and  we 
hop&,  fbr  the  credit  of  Parliament,  that  no  niiiije- 
cdssai^  obAiatoles'WtU  be  raided  in  the  way  of  this 
most  neddsS^ry  and  UKbfai  mearare.  Considerab^ 
cxcitemerrt'  has  been  created  to  the  country  by  the 
introduction-  of  k  biil  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
anthoriie '  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
Ti-ith  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  appearance  of  l^s 
measure  along  with  the  Pope's  rescript  to  the  Irish 
prdates'does  n^t  improre  its  coniplexion.  Sir^  W.  Sc^ 
merviUe  has  inrtfoducied  a  landlord  and  tenant's  bill, 
lA-hlch  has  f»iIod  to  satbfy  Mr.  barman  Orati^ford, 
and  the  Ii^Ish 'membbrs  ;  and  the  Lord  Advocatia^s 
promitod  bill  i^  the  amekidmentofthe  Bcotcli  law  of 
entail  has  beeb- read'  a  fifrst'time,'  but  nt'  t<>0  kte  a 
period  of  tho  nionth  fbi^  us  to  fmrtn  any  *6pfniM!l  of  its 
m«ritlB,orthe'receptidti  which  >it  is  llkely^^'tO' ihM^ 
with 'fa  Scotland.'' •••:   ■""  ■    •         ■"      '  '"    '  ■' 

IitfetAitD.-^The' proceedings  of  the  SpM&I  Cdm- 
mjssioti  hare  sii^e^dMf  in  restoriag  <)^fettii  tho  dis- 
turbed districts  of  Ii^lAUd;:  W^  ha4»#  heard  of  6i]3y 
oriO' murder  4uiln|;fthe  past  m6nth,  and  though  of  a 
Tsry  atroeibhs  <dnu*A«ter,'^lt  doett  not^  bear  any *raarks 
of  au  a^varitur  origin.  >But  aiieW'|M«eifickt^  has  ap-' 
peacedon  the  Wshistcfge,  who  it  eiipMt^  1^  somei6 
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vwk  tur  gi^efttoB  miraok*  ibaa  the  arm  o£  4he4(iw.| 
The  Pope  k^i  coadMoended,  ibr  some  dodsiderfttion 
wMch  is  tiot  yet  ftiWy  detreloped,  ih  tddteis  a  lettei*  to 
tliQ  Irish  prelates,  cbiding  tliem  for  their  unseemly 
meddling  in  seonlar  a|Gsirs»  and calUngopon  them. to 
give  some  aeooiiut  of  themselres,  aa  the  hoariof  the 
lloly  F&tlMtrlias  been  aflliotod  beyond  steastvi^e  by  the 
"  damnatory  reports"  -w^hich  have  reached  Rome,  of 
altar  denunciatiotis  and  priestly  proyocations  to  mur- 
der. The  publication  of  this  rescript  has  spread  con* 
sternatioa  among  the  prelates.  The  Primate  eufor« 
ces  the  admonition  of  the  Pope,  by  eoonseUing  pOoee, 
and  a  t<»tal  withdrawal  fhom  the  distracting  tartnoil of 
seoitUr  pdllttes;  whitetheM* Hales  and  tbe^Higglfiseis 
cry  oist  the  press,  tbe  Oovertttnent;  4nd  Lord  Minto-^ 
all  of  whom  they  aeouso  of  *'  a  wieked  and  diabolical 
censpiraey"  against  the  fair  iiime  of  the  Oatholiis  life- 
rarehy.  Every  man*s  hand,  it  seems,  hak  been  vahed 
against  these  Ishmaela  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church. 
Tlic  crime  of  the  press  consists  in  having  published  to 
the  world  their  own  political  sayings  and  4p^^)?^»  !  ^^ 
yet  we  presume  the  Lion  of  St.  JaHath's^and  ih6  Dov'd 
of  Jglphin  ivoal4  not  h^vd.bseit  m-neh  bother  pleased 
had.  tfa^  press  pursued  aa  o^wsilie  course.-  As  foor  Hm 
Govermneut«nd  LordMinto,  they  ha^e  been  merely 
drivivg  a  bargain  with  the  Roinan  aulherUieA;  which 
may  t«rii  jwt  ^  •  be  a  vet7  hfurd^jeoe*.  •  Rome .  19^ :  uot^ 
the  :gr^ttiid  where  ^*ii.otojrions  ealiMnmaesV  against  a 
GatholM  piriesthped  ate  likely  to,  thiive ;  and  >  Drs. 
M*'Uale!aiii^  Higgtns  stay  rest  4atMfied^  tbM  their  in<- 
teresta  are^in  pepfestiy  safe  keeping  in -th^  hands-  of 
thePope  and  the  Sacred  Cengregatieii,  AYedonot 
thinki'hewever^  that.it  can  be/twrlyd^KuedithM  Lord 
Minto  has  had  his  finger  in  the  pie.  The  rescript-  is 
certainly  one  of  the  fruits  of  kis  oii»Hon;.  •.  The  rndst 
important  fact,  perhaps,. develof^di by  th4t  doeument 
i?,  that  Lord  Miate  wnnl.to  Rome  with  the-vi^^w^of 
negotia||«ig  for  the  ser vines  of  the  Pepo  in  the-|»acifi- 
catie^  of  Ireland*  The  Mowed  'olj^oet  of  his  misaion 
waa^taopea  np  a.channei.thffOngh>  which  the  Bntish 
Govecnment  might  act  with  greater  efiOsot  upon- the 
affairs  .of  Italy. '  Thts-wasthepopttlarsida'of  htsen* 
terprise  ;.  for.thero.ax^Blliayiq  thisoountify  who  be- 
lieve that, m the^pnesentenitAfmlssUteoC Italy,  Lord 
Palmcrston  might  rendoressential  aerviee:  tothe  cause 
of  liberty  aivd.retform,  inei»«oedbytha  c^MnhosttUtyof 
Pcince  Mettorniehaind  the  equivoeal  attiUidA4riF€rtti«ot.  > 
Tlie  part  of  JL^N^  I^iipto*s  eommisslon«  bearing  upon 
Iriah  politics^  will  not  be  eqisallji;  wislMiked  in  •  this 
eonntry.  Wo  cc^feas  our  heasty  4^honreneo  o£  this 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland. thnoiigh-  .ecde^iaslioal  •  hn-* 
flaence.  •  It  betrays*  on.  th^  psrtMOf  the:  Whigi^  an 
inability*  i£  not  i^nwtUidgneiM,  to  gnifip'let  wUh  the 
politiQai snd  aooial  •abnsea  pf  i  Itelaaui.i  The  itofln^ ( 
ence  of  tbo-  Pope  is  inilanded.to  he>nsed  asja^MthsAi- 
tate  Sof  got^'gov«erxMaeKitir  and.  w«  will  haife  rescripts 
fromBo^aelnstead  of  tenaat  rights  thoiaheliflion  of  the 
Irish  Chqrehiandequality oleleetor^pnvilegeai  Btai^ 
notwithstanding  the  undoubted  pow^jdf.  .the  <  Pope 
and  his  agpnts-in-Lrehwdi  jire>«enti^xic^  to  pi:ediftlr4hlkt 
the  roseripts  WW.provetaeiQ9nipl(^ta'ai;failniieiasoiA|t 
nof^uoi  ifhMblvas, yet /been:  tr*0d>  .  ■'-•i}- i.  .  ,  r- 
FoRKi69f,NAiUi>2(SvrH^Th^£rei|  tiisent^idiiiiQC^  $k0fMb 
nuHsth*  has  beea^a  saeae^  jrevolationSri  p!Sho>pooplA 
of  SieUy  pui.  .Nuples  Jiave.  ii^rung:  ai<repfleioatatMre 


I^ing.  The  King  of  Sardinia  and  tlie  Grand  Balee  of 
TtfBcany  have  yielded  to  the  satne  soviereign  idflu- ' 
ence.     The  Roman  stAtes  are  represented,  by  ihe 
latest  statements,  tobeon  the  verge  of  anarchy,  onac- . 
ooant  of  the  rofusal  of  the  Pope  to  follow  the  esraniple. 
of  his  neighbours  ;  and,  greatest  and  most  momen- 
tous of  all,  Franee,  while  we  write,  rs  in  the  throes  of 
a  revolution,  more  extraordinary  and  complete  than  ' 
the  Revolution  of  the  Throe  Days.    In  less  tha,n  that 
period,  the  unarmed  people  of  Paxis,  in  «pi;te  of  the 
toti&eations,  and  troops  of  the  line  to  the  nunrber  ef 
80,000  men,  have  overthrown  the  Guizot  Ministry,  ' 
compelled  the  King  to  abdicate,  rejected  the  Couift  | 
de  Paris  as  his  auocessor,  formed  a  provisional  go? 
vernment»  and  declared  France  a  Republic !    Whei'o 
all  this  m-ill  end»  it  is  impossible  to  dotermine;  but  it- 
requires  no  prescience  to  perceive  that  we  have  ert* 
teted  upon  an  era  of  the  most  important  consequence  *' 
to  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

The  news  of  these  great  events  have  been  received 
in  thp  cotfQtr}{w^l^ intense  interest ;  but  we  are  hap- 
py t6  note  a  groWing  opinion  in  favour  of  a  strict 
neatmltty  being  ^observed  by  Great' Britain   -to • 
wards  continental  tffovemonts;    The  ox-Kiag  of  the 
French  fiiMbs  fisw  sympathisers,  and  there  are  no  vio** '. 
lent  Urades  ngainst  the  repnbiiean  furor  which  hns  . 
onoe  more  takta  posaessien  of  oar  neighbours.  -Tho 
pervading  desire  among  all  parties  is,  that  theiFreaeh 
should  have*  perfect  liberty  to  monld  their  govern^ 
ment  iatoany  lEAiape  they  please;  and  thesaaaaetan^i* 
ment .  should  goviern  our'  policy  towards  the  Itatiaa 
States,     Nothing  eocdd  be  more  ^disastrous  io  tlria 
country  than  to>  be*  embroiled  at  the  present  moment ' 
in  the  oonfnsion  of  ^obtitnutal  p<)litioe<    »Conftirt^  ' 
sooner  or  latere  most  ensnio  ;  asuk  it  would'be  wile  for  • 
those  mistaken  Liberals^  who  have  been  hthenrlsig  - 
to  involve  this*  country- in  -  leagues  of  all  kindest  oilB<i>- 
sivo  and-  dofenuvey  with  the  ^ItaliSai'  States;  to  oon<«  • 
skier  whether,  as  ev«nts  have  toraed  oni  in  Franco, ' 
it ,  is  likely  that  the  aarms  of  Britain  would-moe^ 


be  ultimately  wielded  in  the  saikie  canae  with  those  of  * 
Austria  nod  Russia.    Moredrer,  even  though  a  puth 
could  be  opened  upon  tho  Continent  for  the  legitimate' « 
aotion  eyf  this  eoantty,  a!Europoaa  war;  whieh  wotahl 
probably  be  a«  bloody  and  lBcxpenstve^>  as-  ike  last>  is* 
a  straggle  t^twe  are  sot  pveparod'  for.T-  Tiie  Na-  > 
tionaL  Debt  i»  asi  offeotnad  biurrier  in  the  way.    The> ' 
same  amonntofdebtcannotbooentraetedDTer  again ;  i 
and  in  nixing  oupseltes  again*  with  Oontinostal 
quajrrels,  ^iramust  either  make  up  our  miwds'  to^  bo' 
beaten,  or <  to  play  a  very  sisbordinate^artDompareNl  > 
with  tl)«lt  whioh  iJPft  sustained  daring  the  last  wnn 
If.  we  caa  succeed  in  defunding  our  awn  shores,  la; 
preserving  our  empire*  and  in- improvingi  onr^iniwr-^ 
nal  instittttbiis,  wo  \nU  do  adtnurably  welly^iithMt  - 
taking.upoa  our  dl<(^uhienitho  sapporteithcnof  the  peu 
U  tioal  oonstilsitions  or  the  oDoirased  det^n  of)fi>at^ei  < 
Mother  ruptmre  with  Chiliai  nnot  an. trnp^obabto ' 
ocotirrenoe.     The  laat  overland;  mail' bronght  kktM-^- 
g^en(ke:of  the  nsuirder  of  mx>  Englishmen  bytthO  iiatis«s.< 
ofr  4b  simalV  vallagev  oboist  three!  'miles  tens'-Cantoo'  x' ' 
and  it  irAsonlyafler>e»tedlQiis  negotiatiemthnt-dir' 
Jtahn.  DtSfties  oould  'proMiiii  opQM/:the:  Chnieso  'smthp^ 
rlties^tO'egMOttte.AHsr  nftho  mnrdevcrst    :^It>ise<i^eaf  • 
doubted  whether  the  Mir  men  Mho  tmderwent  tbin^'^' ' 

treQ^e'pnnitfhmeaicdthe  law  .irorQtbo^goii^'pwtliW' 


?on 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  INCOME-TAX. 


TriK  financial  statement  of  the  year  vas  presented 
l)y  the  Premier  on  the  18th,  and,  as  usual,  wheil  a 
Whig  ministry  have  to  describe  financial  results, 
thoy  are  bad.  For  Fome  years  the  fate  of  the 
AVhigs  has  compelled  them  to  deal  with  bad  budgets. 
There  is  no  cause  for  this  run  of  misfortune  in  their 
proceedings.  They  do  not  force  measures  on  the 
public  that  are  disapprored  by  their  great  and  "  non- 
doscript"  rival.  They  always  have  his  assent  be- 
fore taking  a  penny  from  the  duty  on  safflower,  or  a 
halfponny  off  the  pound  of  shell-lac.  Thoy  are  never 
allowed  to  act  **  unadvised,"  even  if  their  disposition 
led  thoni  to  err  in  that  direction,  and  left  them 
characterised  by  incautious  rudeness  in  shirting 
figures.  Their  calamity,  in  these  circumstances,  is 
undeserved ;  but  it  adheres  and  follows  them  into 
oflTire  like  their  shadows.  Having  to  deal  with  a 
deficiency  often,  thoy  have  notwithstanding  faile<l  to 
acquire  suflicient  tact  in  smoothing  difficulties.  They 
cannot  make  certain  sums  appear  to  be  anything  else 
thnn  they  really  are.  Mr.  Goulburn  is  acquainted 
with  that  secret,  but  the  Whigs  are  not.  They  com- 
plain on  every  occasion  of  his  mis-statements,  and 
sometimes  with  sufiicient  canse.  The  accounts  ex- 
hibited by  Lord  John  Russell  embraced  Som«  ari*ear8 
from  days  that  were  deemed  prosperous  as  they 
passed,  and  their  existence  manifested  cruelty  to  our 
unfortunate  times,  whose  coming  might  have  been 
foreseen  by  statesmen.  The  Whigs  are  incapable 
of  balancing  absolute  loss  with  hope.  In  the  long 
run  hope  does  little  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where 
it  is  not  a  recognised  element  of  accounting.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  business  is  ma- 
n?vged  without  a  close  examination  of  particulars;  and 
these  promises  for  the  future,  assumptious  and  even 
expectations,  have  their  wpiglit.  Out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  thev  are  not  without  their  influence. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  recipients  of 
£1/50  per  annum  atid  upwards  that  they  would  save 
the  entire  income-tax  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
coffees,  sugars,  spelter,  and  copper  goods,,  that  re- 
spectable section  of  society  trusted  the  plausible 
deceiver.  They  had  not  time  to  reckon  for  them- 
selves, but  they  supposed  that  everything  had  been 
reckoned  by  Sir  Robert  Pe?l ;  and  so  they  accepted 
the  calculation  as  if  it  had  been  the  summary  of  re 
suits  contained  in  the  prospectus  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  they  have  fared  very  nearly  as  if  they 
had  trusted  to  the  promised  dividends.  Goods  have 
been  cheap.  Sugars  have  been  lower  than  econo- 
mists can  wish  to  see  them  again  for  many  years. 
Coffee,  we  know,  \%  to  be  had  cheaply  by  the  cup  in 
a  multitude  of  rooms,  in  many  different  towns,  and 
it  would  bo  well  for  the  interests  and  the  comfort  of 
the  operative  clause?,  if  they  would  increase  the  nnm- 
bor  of  coffee-housros  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
their  co:r»modity.  Tropical  produce  has  been  ch<»p 
— but  it  has  l.een  cheapened  by  the  prostration  and 
utter  ruin  of  old  and  long-established  mercantile 
honses — ^the  merchant  princes  of  great  cities.  The 
prophecies  of  Peel  have  been  partially  fulfilled,  but 
not  according  to  his  schemes  ;  and  the  result  of  their 
ftilfilment  has  not  confirmed  his  expectations.  The 
contributors  of  tho  jncome-tox  do  not  feel  the  pro- 


mised gain  that  iras  to  follow  tho  arrangement.  6ir 
Robert  Peel  almost  persuaded  many  of  his  difieiph*9 
to  believe  in  the  ineome-tax  as  a  means  of  enriehiiig 
them.  The  only  disadvantage  eonneoted  with  his 
proposition  was,  that  it  merely  embra«e<l  three  per 
cent.,  and  was  temporary.  Looking  to  its  varioii 
advantages,  men  who  were  in  haste  to  be  rieh  wero 
surprised  that  it  should  not  have  been  ton  per  cenS, 
and  perpetual.  Wo  aro  coming  to  these  eonditi'ins 
now  without  ono  of  the  prospective  adtantdgo'.  The 
payments  remain  and  incrp:i?e,  but  the  household 
parings  are  wanting.  The  tax  is  perceptible  in  tho 
cheque  book,  but  the  savings  are  impf  rceptiblo  in  the 
household  book  ;  and  the  balance  at  the  dose  of  the 
vear  .shows  the  whole  sum  carried  to  the  with*  Mde. 
These  views  undoubtedly  require  to  be  modified  in 
some  respects.  The  i-epeal  of  taxes  that  never  yielded 
anything  has  been  fallowed  by  great  advantages. 
The  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  is  known,  but  the 
figures  that  they  might  have  reached,  if  the  prohibi- 
tions on  their  importation  bad  not  been  withdrawn, 
are  unknown.  They  are  amongst  tho  i^obabilities, 
inaccAsible  to  ordinary  accountants.  There  are  se- 
veral other  matters  on  which  practical  reductions 
have  been  made,  and .  if .  families  don't  live  cheaper 
— perhaps  they  live  bettei- — on  account  of  the 
reductions  and  withdrawals  of  duties  in  1845  ami 

1846.  The  public  may  also  admit,  without  incur- 
ring the  charjre  of  credulity,  that  1845,  ISAO,  and 

1847,  have  not  fairly  tried  the  new  eoiuroereiul 
schemes.  They  have  not  been  years  of  average 
produce  or  average  suffering.  The  autumn  of  18-4(5 
cansed  a  loss  of  produce,  exceeding  thirty  millions 
sterling.  The  past  year,  1817,  gave  in  Glasgow 
7250  deaths  above  the  average  number;  and  as- 
suming the  population  of  that  city  at  four  hundred 
thousand,  we  have  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
an  excess  of  deaths  in  1B47  amounting  to  Jive 
hundred  and  9even  thousand  five  hundred.  Glas- 
gow may  be  considered  a  sickly  town,  bat  that  is 
true  of  perhaps  only  one-third  of  the  city ;  and  even 
in  that  third  the  mortality  does  not  probably  exceed 
the  corresponding  localities  in  all  large  citiesi.  The 
number  of  burials  there  in  1847  was  18,886:  or  1  in 
21i  of  the  inhabitants,  reckening,  as  formerly,  tho 
population  at  400,000.  In  Ireland  the  doatha  from 
fever  and  want  wei*e  said  to  be  one  million !  Tie 
estimate  must  have  been,  like  all  such  wholesale  esti- 
mates, grently  exaggeratetl,  although  it  appears  in 
most  important  statements.  If  it  ha<l  been  true, 
the  deaths  in  Ireland  must  have  been  one  in  eight  of 
all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  although  tlmt  was  not  the 
case^  yet  the  loss  of  life  was  deplorable.  Last  year 
wo  experienced  a  commercial  crisis  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  country  wnee  1812,  when  a  similar 
crash  of  great  houses  occurred.  All  these  facts,  take 
the  three  last  yeai'S  out  of  the  average  of  deasons, 
and  deprive  us  of  tho  means  from  facts  andexperiimee 
to  judge  fairly  the  late  conmiereial  measure. 

After  these  apologies,  we  acknowledge  fredy  that 
onr  movements  have  not  yet  proilured  a  useful  8|*ui> 
pathy  in  foi^eign  nations.  We  have  nmde  ao  cmi- 
verts  to  onr  views.  They  are  admired,  bn^  they  are 
avoided,    Thejr  aro  pmisedi  b«t  they  Me  iM  c^[ii6d. 
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That  is  a  disadratitage  that  most  Beriously  retards  f 
th^ir  operation. 

In  producing  his  btiflget,  Lord  John  Russell  had 
to  aektlo^rTod^  his  o^n  and  his  predecessor's  deficit. 
lie  had  a  doable  inconvenience.  In  one  melancholy 
speech,  ho  "\ra^  reqnired  to  disclose  a  deficit  past  and 
another  prospective.  They  make,  when  joined, 
£<T,353,^83  for  t^v^  years. 

The  totai  is  alarmintf:.    We  subjoin  the  particdars. 

Excess  of  ex|)eni!ihipe  on  i^otcnue,        .         £2,90G,Gd.3 
Kxr«nded  on  relirf  tn  IiH^lnnd,  £1,535,  (KiO 
D^.      on  Caffre  war,  { Chi- 
nosc  money^)       .        ,        450,000 

£1,975,000 


Net  doflcicnrv. 


£991,683 


E!ttinmto«l  proiuoe  of  the  revenue  was        £52, 190,000 
Actual  proilvifc  of  do.  .         51,057.000 


D«>fiC!t, 


£1,133,000 


There  irasnn  mcrcaso  of  rerenuo, 
on  varioos  articles,  of  £701,320 


Th?  loss  an  sing  from  suspr'nded 

flutic*^  wns  .         .         £705,890 

The  Hocrehw  wn%  on  timber,        143.751 
On  «im*,  malt,  and  i^pirits.         1,491,321 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  is  as 
folloirs: — 

rustoiBs, £19.750,000 

Kxci^e, 13.000.000 

Stn^  iToachcs 500,000 

Stnmp« 7.200.000 

TnXM 4.310,000 

Income  Tax, -5,200.000 

Post  0{RQ*i, 900, 000 

Crow^n  Tniuls 00,000 

Miscnilaneous, 300,000 


Total £61,250,0i)0 

The  eAiimatcil  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  en- 
suing year  is £53,315,700 

To  which  has  to  be  aMod,  f&r  Caffre  w;n%  1,100,000 

Kx«?Ws  of  b*t  yt?»r*s  naval  expenditure,    .  245,000 

Iwf^n^e  of  Nary  K«t(mntes,     .         .         .  151,000 

>'i»rtiflciitions 252,000 

Ordnance, 245,000 

Jlilitia,            .         .         .         .  '       .         .  150,000 


Total  Expetiditnre,        .  .         £54,401,709 

But  the  Premier  estimates  the  total  expenditure  at 
£54,637,000,  which  shows  an  excess  over  the  esti- 
inated  rovenno  of  ^.^J^nj^OCO. 

Lord  John  Rnssell  proposed  one  course  only  in  this 


emergency.  Ho  says,  add  two  per  cent,  to  the  in- 
come-tax for  two  years.  The  two  per  cent,  will  bring 
£3,600,000.  In  two  years  it  will  wipe  away  the  score 
of  arrear.  And  when  two  years  have  passed,  our  in- 
come-tax will  be  ten  per  cent.,  unless  our  course  of 
conduct  be  changed.  "We  doubt  even  whether  any 
change  will  aveii;  the  stroke — any  change  within  our 
power  to  make.  The  circumstances  of  Europe  have 
altered  since  Lord  John  Russell  produced  his  bud- 
get, and  not,  we  fear,  as  yet,  towards  economy. 

We  have. been  urged  to  support  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  tea.  We  drink  more  than  an  average  quantity 
of  tea,  and  therefore  like  it  cheap  and  good  ;  but  this 
dutycannotbe  materiallyreduced  without  a  substitute. 

"We  have  been  advised  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
window  tax.  It  is  an  abominable  tax ;  an  unnatunil 
impost — a  duty  on  the  sun  and  the  moon;  and  if 
they  were  nearer  to  us,  and  useful  in  the  matter  of 
Ught,  it  would  be  a  duty  on  the  stars.  There  can 
be  no  complete  measure  of  sanatory  reform  along 
with  this  tax  ;  but  we  must  find  a  substitute. 

The  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  has  been 
asked,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  press  is  proved 
by  the  tolerance  of  these  taxes.  They  should  be  1  c- 
moved,  but  then,  agajn,  we  must  find  a  substitute. 

The  public  must  be  contented  with  direct  or  indi- 
rect taxation.  They  cannot  repeal  the  last  and  avoid 
the  first.  They  must  make  their  election  between  the 
two  horns,  for  on  one  or  other  they  will  be  suspended. 

The  present  direct  tax  is  obnoxious,  and  the  addi- 
tion will  not  be  carried,  because  it  is  unjust.  No- 
thing can  be  more  unfair  than  to  place  income  from 
a  profession  on  an  equality  with  income  from  pro- 
perty. A  Child  may  see  the  diiFerence,  but  states- 
men refuse  to  acknowledge  it.  They  will,  however, 
be  compelled  to  make  the  acknowledgment  by  re- 
modelling their  scheme. 

We  love  not  the  legacy  duty ;  not,  indeed,  because 
we  ever  expect  to  pay  it,  but  on  account  of  its  inhu- 
manity. It  exists — it  cannot  be  repealed — and  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  property  moveable  and 
heritable,  freehold  and  copyhold.  That  is  the  fair, 
the  plainest,  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  dn- 
fioiencies,  providing  for  the  public  service,  compen- 
sating for  cheap  tea,  replacing  the  window  tax,  and 
withdrawing  the  two  per  cent.  And  it  is  the  plan 
that  Lord  John  Russell  must  adopt  now  or  soon — all 
that  ho  can  rely  upon,  with  a  little  more  economy,  to 
meet  his  difficulties. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  REVOLUTION— ITS  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES. 


TiiKRE  IS  a  taint  of  bad  blood  in  the  Bourbon  family 
' — a  dark  drop  that  comes  to  the  skin,  and  spots  it  in 
•ere^y  case,  before  death  ;  not,  perhaps,  precisely  be- 
Toi-oi,  or  as  an  omen  of  that  event,  but  at  some  period, 
sooner  or  later,  in  each  life.  Louis  Philippe  seemed 
likdly  to  be  the  exception  in  the  family,  and  to  close 
his  career  without  displaying  the  political  insanity  by 
whi<^h  the  mWnbers  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  familv 
had  been  distinguished.  He  once  boasted  that  early 
hdvorsity  taught  htm  to  clean  his  own  boots;  and  others 
*exfQcteA  that  it  had  communicated  more  useful  les- 
sons. Persottat  and  family  aggrandisement,  pursued 
xrlAiindomifabte  pew^venwrce  and  profound  sagacity, 
^«i:9hifl  obArftcteriatica  and  hU  frailtiesi  Selfi^lmess 
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«nd  nepotism  appeared  to  be  the  currents  where,  in 
his  case,  the  tendencies  of  his  line  to  error  ran.  No- 
body, in  the  m  idst  of  all  his  scheming  inti'igues,  dreamed 
ever  of  this  monarch's  madness.  As  in  the  case  of  tho 
Spanish  marriages,  prudent  men  thought  that  he  was 
overreached;  but  that  fate  is  common  in  the  mai-kets 
for  all  commodities,  and  not  less  common  in  that  for 
crowns  and  thrones  than  in  any  other.  Hecent  events 
have  dissipated  these  suppositions,  and  the  rule  is  con- 
firmed in  the  present  head  of  the  Orleans  branch,  tliat 
the  Bourbons  learn  nothing. 

The  Citizen  King  of  France  has  endeavoured  to  rule 
t^itfaotrt  tiie  citizens.  The  Monait?h  of  the  Barricades 
hM  Attempted  to  defy  the  framers  of  barricades,  The 
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Sovereign  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  has  forgotten  in 
seventeen  years  all  those  lessons  that  the  event  was 
calculated  to  teach,  and  especially  toteach  to  him.  The 
history  of  the  French  revolution  of  18l8  cannot  yet  he 
written,  for  it  is  net  yet  concluded ;  hut  we  may  con- 
tribute one  of  the  many  fragments  to  the  material 
from  which  it  will  he  composed.  Its  origin  is  placed 
before  the  revolution  of  1830 — in  the  African  scheme 
of  military  "colonization,  undertaken  by  Charles  X, 
and  his  Cabinet.  "War  in  Africa  is  decidedly  expen- 
sive. Why  the  cost  is  greater  there  than  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  America,  may  bo  explained  by  military  men ; 
but  civilians,  who  pay  the  bills,  can  appreciate  their 
magnritnde.  We  have  had,  in  1848,  some  experience 
in  this  business.  The  Caifre  war  was  apparently  a 
small  affair.  Very  few  persons,  and  those  interested 
by  relationship  with  the  colonists  of  South  Africa — 
by  trade  with  the  colony — or  by  philanthropy  and 
religion  with  its  missions — gave  the  Caffre  war  any 
particular  share  of  their  attention.  The  newspapers 
despatched  it  in  paragraphs.  When  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  was  appointed  governor  —  and  afterwards, 
when  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  sent  to  Africa — the  friends 
of  peace  and  good  order  were  rendered  happy  by  the 
respective  announcements,  and  said,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle mischief  stirring  when  the  most  distinguished  men 
are  sent  to  quell  a  border  quarrel  with  savage  tribes 
in  a  distant  colony  ;  hitherto,  we  believe,  unfortu- 
nately deemed  unimportant.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Caffre  population  engaged  in  this  attack  on  our  do- 
minions numbered  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 
It  is  equally  probable. that  their  census  would  not 
produce  one-tenth  of  that  number.  Presuming,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, the  expenses  incurred  in  subduing  them  is 
nearly  ten  ponnds  per  head.  The  bill  for  the  Cafire 
war,  inclndihg  the  payments  made  and  those  to  make, 
is  very  close  on  one  and  a-half  millions  sterling — al- 
thoughMr.  Jackson,  in  an  able  and  interesting  speech 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  intimated  that  adult 
male  Africans  can  be  bought,  and  are  purchased,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  four  pounds  each. 

From  thi^  incident  in  our  colonising  experience, 
we  can  appreciate  the  consnmpt  of  French  francs  in 
the  Algerine  business.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  arined  men  are  required  to  defend  this  new 
colony,  which  was  wont  to  have  one  civilian  for  three 
or  fbur  soldiers  ;  and  those  civilians  were  principally 
officials,  and  the  members  of  the  families  of  official 
persons.  The  iivilians  are  slowly  increasing  in  the 
colony,  and  may  be  soon  at  par  ;  but  the  French- 
African  colony  has  been  the  most  expensive  affair  in 
Eur^peian  experience  dnring  each  of  the  last  tM-enty 
years.    ■ ' 

The  prosecution  of  Louis  Philippe's,  Spanish  in- 
trigues has  been  costly.  Money  has  been  lavished 
freely  in  corrupting  Spain*  This  game  has  been 
prosecuted  for  years,  and  as  yet  there  have  only  been 
large  outlays  without  any  returns.  A  considerable 
portf6n  of  the  money  may  have  been  taken  from  pri- 
vate capital ;  bnt  as  the  arrangement  was  for  the 
advantage  of  France,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Due  de  Motttpensier,  whenever  a  sum  could  be  de- 
cently charged  on  'the  public  account,  that  course  had 
been  taken.    The  mftiriages  were  in  themselves  of 


minor  imporlance.  They  wero  merely  the  means  to 
an  end.  That  ^d  wits  the  Spe/ntsii  throtie»  But 
affier  their  aooMuplishment  tfenre-was  still  ikB  toMtty 
of  Utreehtl,  the  cleveriMM  of  Palmcr^rtony  and'tke 
wickedness  of  Espariero^  ia  the  way,  as  dbttaeles 
additionnlto  tiie  Hfo  of  Q^een  iMtbelti^  Mid  sli  the 
probabilities  incidental  ihei*eto.  '  An  inoi^afo  o£  tho 
ai*my  and  naTy  was  noc0smi*y«  and  w«s:pix>Tided  ; 
but  the  cost  is  many  millt0nft<of  pouDdB,  and  oeoea- 
sarily  a  great  many  millious  of  franes. 

The  Govci^iment  of  Fitanee  hat^o  engaged  tiii«K«- 
cute  many  great  public  works^  Their  Bansiaii  farts 
have  sunk  mines  of  money.  -  They  luwe  token  the 
equivalent  to  a  limb  of  the  Ur;vl  moant&ins,  >in  tbeir 
construction.  The  fonnding  of  eapuoD,  the  produce 
tion  of  the  material  of  war,  the  forn^tionof  porta  of 
refuge,  and  batteries  to  pvetoel  the  ports,  have  «a«eed 
a  large  and  oppressive  expenditaro.-     • 

There  is  another  brameh  of  exponditaca.  mere.«ro- 
ditable  to  the  King  and  the  <iovorament  of  Franeo 
than  either  of  those  that  we  havo  montiened^in  the 
construction  of  railways,  fhe  pixigrese  of  tafliray 
works  has  been  accelerated  by  the  aottvo  jnterleir^ice 
of  the  Government ;  but  a  considorable  ftdditioci  to 
the  national  debt  has  thus  been  iacurred.  All  these 
ciroumstances  have  thrown  tho  finanees  o£  Fraaoe 
into  disorder.  There  has  been  an  aaaaal  addition 
made  to  the  publio  debt  since  the  revolntiou^with  £9w 
exceptional  years.  A  large  portion  of  tbe  French 
taxes  are  levied  in  dh-oet  payments ;  and  ailboa^ 
the  surplus  of  expenditure  has  al>f  ays  been  met  hy 
boiTowing,  yet  the  annual  charge  has  increased,  and 
the  Fi^enoh  find  thomsolves  filling  annaally*  further 
into  debt,  and  they  see  Ifttio  hope  of  over  liqaidating 
their  responsibilities. 

There  are  few  matters  to  which  statesmea  lees 
readily  ascribe  revolutien  thait-  to  finance^  •  They 
imagine  that  beoau^  the  estpenditore  of  a  Govern- 
ment is  less  frequently  the  object  of  oothplaints  in 
the  press  than  other  departments  of  general-  politics, 
the  people  are  not  earnest  fiiends  of  eoonoiny. 
They  blander  in  this  business  ;  and  the  British  tik>« 
vernment  will  disioover,  withoatthe  ealightenmont 
of  a  revolution,  that  the  middle  and  lower  Olasses  of 
this  oountry  are  heartily  hostile  to  a  large*  oxpesdi- 
ture,  and  dispirited  by  the  hopeless  burden  of  taxa- 
tion pressing  on  them. 

The  Fi'ench  ai<e  not  a  wealthy  people.  Property 
amongst  them  is  perhaps  more  generally  distributed 
than  vrith  us  ;  but  there  are  in*  France  largo  num- 
bers of  persons  in  extreme  destttutSonr  The  ci^amity 
that  swept  over'Europein  1815,- 1910^  and  partially 
in  1847»  ^11  heavily  oil  France.  Large  -suitte  of 
money  \^m  paid  by  that  agricultural  oountry  for  fo- 
reign grain.  Its  manufactures  languish*  its  <^olmller- 
cial  marine  is  suffering.  The  elastioity  oftho  conn- 
try  is  weak.  It  has^  no  colonies ;  and  In  ponods  of 
trial,  when  employment  at  home  is  deficient  or  inse- 
cure, the  labouring  population  send  oat  few  emi- 
grants, but  crowd  into  Paris  and  other  large  towas. 
The  patriotism  of  the  French  must  be  grout.  Their 
love  of  country  chains  them  to  the  soil.  The  Eng- 
lishman or  Irishman  emigrates  to  seek  a  harvest 
Mm  other  fields  when  he  fail^  t6  secure  a  svffioient 
livelihood  in  his  own  oomitry;  Eren  the  proverbial 
att^htnent  of  Scotsmen  to  their  land-  yields,  also 
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prewrbiaHyj  to  tbfthopeef  iniproTing  tbeir  condiiion 
elsewherei  The  €krm«ii8,  who  haTo  no  colonies, 
emigfate^  to  Iab^s  luider  the  demuiion  of  other 
QoTbinineiite^-  and  completely  diesolve  the  eonaioc- 
tkm  ^ith. their  «ld.hoagie.  The  French  alone  re- 
main conataAt,  aiilie  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  to 
thcxFxywn  loiradJand ;  iorthoM  who  emigrate  belong 
rather  tOjth«  trading'  than  to  the  labouring  clasaes, 
while  thoientixe  nnn^her  ia  uwigniiioant. 

The  natural  eooteqnences  of  this  disposition  in  a 
cocmtry  unjduUedin  agricoldure,  and  yet  depend- 
ing on;  its  produce,  with  a  national  marine  nearly 
equal  in  ninnhers  .to  the  oommercial  marine,  whose 
maaufac^mfl.are  iu  fancy  goods,  or  in  the  hotbeds 
of  profsoro  and  protect>oa-~whoae  debt  is  heavy  in 
prepMiion  tc»  iha  available  property  subsisting  as  its 
secarity-^^iirheBe  regular  anny  is  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  a  civil  list  formed  on  a  scale  of 
n)agnsficenc»-««jr&  misegry  and  discontent.  Tho  recent 
preMttre  on  the  -money  market,  and  the  necesaity 
of  raisinip  loan^^aud  converting  the  unfunded  into 
funded  debt»  c^mpeUed  the  public  companies  and 
the  €k»¥eninient  to  reduce,  or  altogeUier  stop  the 
expenditure  on  raUvay  and  other  works.  There,  as 
here,  railway  laboarers,  men  in  blouses,  hard-hand- 
ed and  hard-hearted,  were  throv^-n  idle.  The  money 
aaYedbyliuMnH<-£Drthe French  labourer  savesmeney — 
waS'f^dnally  exhausted,  and  every  passing  week 
till  nolr  hae  svelled  the  number  of  the  destitute.  The 
ereetlokK  of  .the  forts  around  Paris  had  employed 
maay.aiiizane.  of  the  building  classes.  The  influx 
Q£tlju»ee.«lasaesinto  Fa^is  was  greater  than  the  oidi- 
nory.bueinesAof  the  city  employed,  while  rocent  events 
have:  xe4*>JBed. the -ordinary  business,  and  considerable 
distress  must  have  been  experieuoecl  by  this  section 
of  artisfinSi  - 

We  are-  idniwiag  together  the.  elements  of  that 
revolution  vhioh  is-agitating  France;  and,  undoubt- 
edly^ the  Wge  evpenditujre  of  the  Government,  the 
extcGMiiiva  de&cienciesi  of  the  revenue,  and  the  gene- 
ral diatreaa  existing  in  France,  are  prominent  causes. 
Mr..Cobd^n,.desin(Hi9  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rise 
and  p«ogii0flf»  of  rancorous  feelings  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  French  nations^  characterised  France  as  a 
great^and  genstttutional^untry.  France  is  a  great 
country.;  .b«)t  it  wt^  not^  and  at  this  day  is  not  a 
constitutional  country,  in  the  eommen  meaning  ap- 
pended: to  tho>  term*  The  rights  that  we  consider 
eenstUwtlonal  .exist  not  in  France.  The  constitution 
on  wlyeh  the  kilo  JVijr.  O'Oonnell  avoM-ed  his  deter- 
nuM^onalwaya.  to.  stand,  while  one  plank  of  it  re- 
maiiied,  ia  unknown  to  France*  Public  worship  is 
llcenaed  hy  the  Government.  One  set  of  men  com- 
mit the  e;|trajvagant  error  of  authorising  another 
body  of  men-  to.  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  ador- 
iog  thoir  Creatoc  aocosding  to  tho  forms  directed 
by  .thw.censcienc^..  iBeligioua  liberty  is  not  under- 
stood on  the  contiaont ; .  and  in  France  toleration 
did  not  eaiist  in  general*,  but  only  in  special  cases, 
aUhough  .even  those  Protestant  ministers  who  were 
licensed,  share  in  the  State  payments*  Public  poli- 
tical ineotings,  like,  public  rieUgioua  meetings,  are 
«lAtln^d.  by  the  Government  aa  the  objects  of  its 
spasW.  licence* ,  ^  iiiltti;u>!t  and  his  coUeaguea  deny 
the  genital' right  of  the, subjects  to  meet  and  dis- 
QW;tb«  q(^t«re  m4  ogi^uct  9f  thour  Qorcm- 


ment«  They  repudiate  the  supposition  that  the 
law  gives  tolerance  to  such  meetings,  unless  so 
far  as  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  finds  it  convenient 
to  permit  them.  This  claim  now  agitates  France, 
and  is  the  germ  of  probably  great  events,  which  may 
shake  Europe  ere  they  cease  to  reverberate.  Tho 
electoral  franchise  of  France  is  a  miserable  pretence  of 
representation.  Our  franchise  is  limited,  but  theirs 
is  narrowed  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  our  breadth. 
The  British  franchise  is  bad,  but  the  French  is 
worse  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  tlie  people  are 
indignant  under  the  reproach  which  it  implies.  For 
some  montlis  past  electoral  reform  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  French  agitation.  A  leaf  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  English  political  guide-book.  Dinners  have 
been  eaten  to  advance  reform.  Banquets  have  been 
held  to  enfranchise  a  few  hundred  thousand  electors 
more  than  are  now  permitted  to  vote.  The  opposi- 
tion party  in  tho  Chambers  has  its  various  sections. 
The  Thiers  party  may  be  supposed  to  represent  our 
ai'istocratic  Whigs,  who  agitato  change  as  a  means 
of  shifting  the  managers  of  tho  political  scenery. 
They  should  not  be  charged  with  carrying  frozen 
hearts  iu  their  breasts.  They  desire,  like  many  of 
our  Consei-vative  AVhigs,  a  measure  of  political  re- 
form, for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  circumstances  ;  but  having,  unfortu- 
nately, a  limited,  very  limited  faith  in  human  pro- 
gress, they  want  a  scanty  measure — large  enough  to 
give  them  power,  and  not  too  large  to  admit  a  fair 
proportion  of  jobbing  and  favouritism  for  their  party 
and  their  friends.  Tho  opposition  benches  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  give  seats  to  more  earnest,  or 
to  more  sanguine  men,  who  desii'e  to  realise  abstract 
justice  in  the  practice  of  nations.  This  party  of  hon- 
est reformers,  though  weak  in  the  Chambers,  are 
strong  in  the  country.  They  may  vote  by  tens  and 
yet  represent  millions.  The  opposition  paxty  con- 
tains other  elements,  for  in  France  there  has  been, 
ever  since  1830,  and  perhaps  in  previous  years,  a  gra- 
dual enlargement  of  the  Republican  paity,  especially 
amongst  the  unqualified,  and  by  the  present  law  the 
unquolifiable  classes.  All  these  parties  joined  in  de- 
manding Parliamentary  reform.  The  smallest  mea- 
sure would  have  been  an  advance ;  and  a  very  con- 
tracted plan  of  reform,  proposed  and  executed  at  the 
proper  time,  would  have  saved  tho  ministry  and  Louis 
Philippe.  The  King,  M.  Guizot,  and  his  colleagues, 
trusted,  as  politicians  in  power  will  trust,  most  im- 
prudently to  their  majorities  in  the  Chambers.  They 
believed  that  their  majorities,  elected  by  a  ^-action 
of  tho  nation,  represented  that  nation  ;  or  if  misgiv- 
ings ever  crossed  their  minds,  trusting  to  their  foi-ts, 
and  tlieir  gan'ison  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
the  French  capital,  they  resolved  to  trample  right 
under  might.  The  provincial  banquets  were  annoy- 
ing, but  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  the  me- 
tropolis was  still  more  provoking ;  and  the  proposal 
was  denounced. 

This  step  has  been  taken  at  a  period  when  the  King 
and  his  minister  laboured  under  many  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. The  cases  of  scandal  connected  with 
the  French  aristocracy  have  been  numerous  and  start- 
ling. The  murder  of  his  wife  by  ouo  member  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  a  friend  of  the  Orleans  family^  his 

subsequent  suicidoi  and  th^  oxposuro  of  his  yum^r^ai 
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fMmOf ftlitiOTj  «rBsM  a  Iwd  hfipreBsion  regarding  the 
court.  The  Spanish  ttiarriages,  demised  for  faintly 
and  eeifi»h  ends-^proseeuted  >rith  nn  utter  disregard 
of  good  fueling,  accomplished  by  the  basest  means, 
employed  for  base  motites — 'rendered  the  agents  and 
the  prinerpals  tmpopnlAr  even  in  France.  The  boast 
•f  M.  Guizot  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chambprs — 
that  by  eeneealing  truth  he  had  cheated  the  British 
minister — destroyed  the  influence  that  ho  had  ac- 
quired with  moderate  men,  as  the  presumed  ropre- 
sentaiiTe  of  the  English  alliance  ;  and  left  himself 
urith  a  character  that,  though  common  to  diploma- 
tists, should  not  be  avowed.  The  political  part  of 
the  Spanish  transaction  was  loss  damaging  thah  the 
mmours  regarding  private  services  by  the  late  Count 
Bresson,  and  the  Queen-mother  of  Spain ;  imposing 
en  tlM  Queen  a  hat«ful  arrangement,  calculated  to 
ensure  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  expected 
grandchildren  of  Louis  Philippe,  or  to  leave  mate- 
rial iV>r  impugning  the  character  and  honour  of 
Queen  Isabella,  if  that  should  soem  to  bo  a  conve- 
nient coarse,  and  their  anticipations  be  disappointed. 
The  suicide  of  Count  Bresson  at  Nnples  confirmed 
the  popular  feeling  that  his  conscience  was  uneasy 
under  the  remembrance  of  dishonourable  actions,  in- 
sufficiently rewarded.  The  unfortunate  insanity  of 
Count  Mortier  manifesting  itself  publicly  at  the  same 
time,  confirmed  the  general  impression  that  Louis 
Philippe  chose  singular  agents  to  furoign  couils,  and 
subjected  them  to  strtinge  discipline.  Amongst  the  in- 
telligent classes  of  Paris  M*ho  accounted  for  the«e  cala- 
mities A*om  ordinary  causes,  the  painful  impression 
remained  that  Louis  Philippe  would  sacrifice  the 
happiness^  the  freedom,  the  interests,  end  thf)  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  fbr  the  aggrandisement  of  an 
individual — ^if  that  individual  were  his  son — and  that 
M.  GoifM  was  his  flexible  inertrument  in  the  most 
disgracefbl  jobs.  The  affair  of  Cracow  confirmed 
the  Impression,  and  it  was  beliered  in  Paris,  that 
the  influence  of  France  was  sold  to  the  Northern 
Powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orleans  family,  that 
any  inroad  on  the  independence  of  continental  nations 
wonld  be  permitted  by  the  late  rulers  of  France,  or  pro- 
tested against  in  feeble  and  iindignified  terms,  never 
to  be  consolidated  bv  acts. 

The  effort  made  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  escape  from 
the  surveillance  of  French  agents,  td  aiisert  her  own 
and  her  kingdom's  independence,  and  toorerthrow  the 
unpopular  and  anti-national  party  planted  by  Louis 
Philippe,  around  not  only  her  throne,  but  her  bed- 
chamber— existing  not  merely  in  the  shape  of  states- 
men, but  also  in  tlie  form  of  waiting-ifiaids,  and  girls 
of  all- work — ^excited  admimtion  amengst  the  informed 
and  chivalric  portion  of  the  Parisians.  The  despatch 
of  Narvaez  fi^m  PaHs,  to  assume  the  functions  of 
Premier — the  return  of  the  Queen-Mother  to  Madrid 
— the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  sterling  in  accom- 
plishing anew  the  revelation  of  the  bed-chambers  in 
the  Kscurial — disgusted  all  sound  and  propel  feeling  ; 
and  men  said  why  is  half  a  million  of  out*  money  ex- 
pmideid  toendow  an  unborn  child  with  a  threne  ?  while 
women  added,  a  ehild  that  ne^er  may  be  bom  ;  al- 
thoagh  it  has  not  been  proved,  but  suspected  only, 
that  the  great  bribery  fbnd  was  national  money,  and 
not  taken  from  the  prirate  estate. 
.  TlieNiqwleoiiaf Pea^^ifaeedkesiOfii^iiorantofth^so 


complaints,  followed  the  example  of  the  If  apoleon  of 
War,  in  consntting  family  interests  and  placing  the 
members  of  his  house.  Algiers  needed  a  Viceroy,  and 
Bugeaud  was  recalled,  that  a  young  and  inexperienced 
Prince  might  be  installed  on  the  shadow  of  a  throne. 
The  incident  of  Abd-el-K«ider's  surrender  followed, 
and  the  Condi tiens  made  by  the  Arab  priest  and  war- 
rior, accepted  by  the  Vicetoy  of  Algfets — broken  by  th^ 
Guvcrnment  of  France — clang  to  the  ftvinds  of  honour- 
able men  in  that  nation  ;  and  they  safld,  id  disgrace 
and  falsehood  to  be  heapedoveravariistf  and  oppression 
rn  our  name  ? 

The  aflair  of  fiwitserland  arose.  France  sympa- 
thised with  the  Diet.  The  Court  and  the  Cabinet  aid- 
ed the  Sonderbund.  France  would  hate  helped  the 
Swiss  to  independence  and  nationaHty.  The  Court 
or  the  Cabinet  sold  muskets  to  the  seven  Cantons, 
and  encou raged  their  attitude  of  defiaTfce.  Interven - 
tion  was  proposed  ;  and  the  ftrmness  of  Vieconnt  Pat-* 
merston  alone  saved  Bwititcrland  from  de^adation, 
after  the  Diet  had  vindicated  \tk  aathbi'Hy,  and  re- 
stored onler.  The  Met  was  known  in  France ;  and 
Frenchmen  felt  their  country  and  themselves  humi- 
liated by  the  fact.  They  saw  the  progress  of  trafis^ 
actions  which  made  them  the  todis  of  the  arbitrary 
powers,  who,  in  repayment  of  these  services,  were 
to  tolerate  the  new  family  in  the  regal  circles  of 
Europe.  Jealous  of  England,  t^ey  felt^  notwith- 
standing, that  constitutional  freedom  in  Europe  leant 
on  her  arm  alone  for  its  support;  and  that  France 
had  become  a  broken  reed,  with  shafp  and  rugged 
ends.  Italy  followed  Swit»erland — Italy,  that  should 
have  turned  in  difficulty  to  France  for  stipport,  aYoid- 
cd  the  snare.  We  blame  the  inter  rention  of  the  IVhi^ 
ministry  in  Italian  alfairs ;  because  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, should  mind  their  own  business,  and  seldom 
intenneddle  with  their  neighbours  ;  And  because  the 
constitutions  given  to  the  Italians  ai^  not  ef  a  cha- 
racter that  this  country  should  guarantee,  and  Wilt 
not,  under  existing  circumstances,  endure,  petltaps,  fbi* 
many  months.  The  French  people  hold  v^ry  dif- 
ferent principles  from  those  of  non-intervention.  Al- 
though they  have  never  enjoyed  any  pariicnlarly  use- 
ful portion  of  real  liberty,  yet  they  consider  thotil- 
solves  the  missionaries  of  freedom,  andw^re  grossly 
incensed  to  And  their  nation  distrusted  eten  by  the 
Pope,  when  he  needed  some  friendly  help  in  accom- 
plishing particles  of  reform.  The  demand  by  the 
Sicilians  for  an  English  guarantee  of  their  constltu- 
tution  WHS  still  more  humiliating.  'The  people  of 
Franco  feel  a  greater  interest  in  foreigtl  peliticri  than 
those  of  iBritain  ;  and  they  found  out  that  theii*  go- 
vernment was  higgling  and  bargriining  With  despo- 
tism, when  it  should  have  been,  on  their  principles, 
generously  aiding  fi^odein ;  but  the  goTei*nm€fnt  ef 
Goi«ot  was  despotic. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  overreached  In  the  Spa- 
nish business,  and  statesmen  dislike  to  be  cheated. 
He  may,  therefore,  have  contrived  his  fopcfign  policy 
-so  as  to  distress  M.  Oulxot,  and  bHng  the  Fi^ticH 
Government  into  disrepute.  If  he  bogatl  epertitiotis 
with  that  design,  it  has  been  oYetdone.  He  cotlld 
only  have  c(mtemplated  some  counter  annoyance  te 
his  cool  rival  Gui<ot,  and  he  has  helped  to  make  a 
revolution.    His  revenge,  even  in  his  bitterest  riiood^ 
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ifleiU,  ^d  hm  hfts  tfrerfabrown  a  dytmsty.  Tho  French 
nalion  are  prosd,  and  they  saw  their  name  hamhlod. 
Th«7  want  to  iM^enpT'  the  ran  of  freedom^  and  tbej 
▼«ra  thrown  apfyarentlf  to  the  rear  of  despotism ; 
while  cTen  those  amongst  them  who  are  a  Httlo 
swayed  by  national  pride  felt  that  Europe  was  assign* 
ing  to  Uiem  their  Just  positirm.  From  this  fact«  in 
part*  the  first  riot  has  tamed  into  a  rebellion,  and 
roTolt  hfta  boon  triumphant. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  France  presented  safiicient 
reasons  of  irritation  to  the  calmer  people  of  that 
country^  and  to  the  nata rally  staid  clnss  who  liare 
semethiog  to  lose.  Public  offices  had  been  notori- 
oQsly  saM.  Bribes  hud  heon  accepted  by  persons  in 
high  political  oircnmstances  for  Eeryiees  rendered  in 
forwarding  YaHoas  schemes.  Corruption  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  French  iJoliUcal  society.  The 
lists  of  the  Electors  and  the  Chambrr  of  Deputies 
were  epowded  by  offieial  persons,  deriving  a  salary 
from  tbe  Qoreroment,  and  bound  to  it  by  the  strong- 
est maitorial  ties.  In  these  cironm stances  the  oppo- 
sition demanded  a  reform  of  the  Chambers.  Tbo 
moasare  of  reform  required  by  M.  Thiers,  M.  Odiilon 
Barroti  and  their  friends,  was  not  extensive.  They 
would  h&re  been  satisfied  with  concessions  that  could 
not  have  pleased  the  people  of  this  country  in  similar 
eircnmstaticcs.  Their  demands  did  not  extend  even 
to  ^e  limits  of  our  Reform  bill ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  ooncesfllon  of  these  demands  would  have  averted 
the  roToltttton.  Louis  Philippe  has  been  considered 
an  embodiment  of  ounning,  and  M.  Guixot  of  Saga- 
city. This  estimate  may  have  boon  correct  whenever 
their  minds  wero  occupied  on  subjects  with  which 
they  we^  eonversant ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  state  of  fueling  in  Paris.  Cun- 
ning and  sagacioos  men  would  have  bent,  before  the 
storm^  gained  time*  and  snbsequently  wrought  it  to 
their  purpose ;  but  tho  French  King  and  bis  minister 
maintained  the  haughty  bearing  of  conscious  power 
until  embroiled  in  the  straggle,  when  they  yielded 
withont  the  resistance  implied  in  their  vast  prepara- 
tions. 

The  general  feeling  in  favour  of  reform  was  illus- 
trated in  France  by  numerous  meetings  and  banquets. 
Their  numbers  beeamo  fbrmidable,  and  one  during 
the  Session  of  Parliamentj  as  we  should  say,  was 
eontemplated  in  Paris.  The  laws  of  France^  in  the 
opinion  of  M.  Onisot,  were  broken  by  those  baa- 
qneis.  Frenchmen^  he  said,  were  only  permitted 
to  diseoupse  politics  in  clubs  of  twenty.  The  magi- 
cal number  twenty- one  was  above  the  law.  The 
opinioa  of  Thiers  and  Barrot  was  against  this  strict 
interpretntion  of  the  statute.  The  ministry  threat- 
ened to  suppress  tlie  banquet  by  force.  The  op- 
pesttlea  membors  replied  by  insisting  on  proceed- 
ing with  the  entertainment.  So  far  thn  ministry  re- 
lentod  am  to  permit  the  arrangements  far  the  banquet, 
and  consent  to  allow  the  banquet  itself,  with'  this  un- 
derstandings that  an  agent  of  police  would  quietly 
desire  the  assembly  to  disperse,  would  meet  a  refusal, 
and  bring  the  case  before  the  tribonuls^  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  decisient  This  eonditi<»a>l  consent 
was  withdrawn  on  the  liHh,  ai%er  a  placard  had  been 
issued  by  the  committee*  in  which  they  announced 
theer^refpfneetsion,  invited  the  National  Gnard 
tQ  joia  ih«iB|  im4  nMigo^d  th«m  po^iUon*  AC^ordbig 


to  their  legions.  The  nlnlctry  held  this  act  to  be  an 
assumption  of  the  powers  of  governmont,  which  they 
were  bound  to  resist;  and  even  M.  Odiilon  Barrot  de- 
clared in  the  Chambers  that  he  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  the  language  of  the  placard  issued  by  the 
comnlittee  ;  while  the  committee  published  another, 
in  whieh  they  defined  thoir  intentions,  declared  them 
to  be  peaceable,  and  acknowledged  a  verbal  mistake. 
Alarm  had  not  yet  spread  amongst  the  stock  jobbers. 
Tiie  Governnicnt  had  its  majorities.  The  dynasty 
was  considered  to  bo  strong.  Kxcitement  previoUftly 
existingamongst  the  foreign  residents  was  aggravated ; 
but  the  mob  an  Tuesday  afternoon  wore  everywhere 
beaten  ;  although  at  night  they  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  barricades.  A  fbw  sentences  will  suffice 
to  give  our  narrative  consistency,  and  that  is  tho  e^t- 
tent  of  our  aim  at  present ;  for  a  distinct  relation  of 
these  events  is  as  yet  imi>ossiblo. 

The  Government  forbade  the  banquet.  The  par- 
liamentary opposition  yielded.  Then  the  people  w<'ro 
to  bo  consulted.  They  were  cheated  out  of  a  procession 
-^amonsternioeting — a  novel  excitement.  They  wcro 
angry,  and  became  excited— meeting  in  crowds,  dis- 
cussing the  circumstances,  denouncing  Guisot,  and 
offering  twenty- five  francs  for  his  head.  During 
Tuesday  there  were  not^  apparently,  any  serious  fears 
entertnined  of  the  consequences.  The  Bourse  was 
tolerably  quiet.  Tlie  funds  maintained  their  prices 
well ;  but  in  some  streets  the  mob  tore  up  the  pav- 
ing-stones, and  used  them  to  form  barricades.  The 
men  in  the  gas-works  refused  to  supply  the  eity  with 
light.  The  lamps  were  broken  to  render  the  light 
unavailing  if  it  had  been  obtained »  Wedneeday  was 
passed  in  riots  and  commotions^  The  National  Goard, 
who  had  been  called  out  on  Tuesday  night,  did  not 
appear  in  sufficient  numbersi  and  those  who  came 
rather  opposed  than  promoted  the  objects  of  the  Go- 
Vemnoent.  The  form  of  impeachment  of  the  tninis- 
try  laid  oh  the  tables  of  the  Chambers  by  M.  0« 
Barrot,  and  the  throat  of  the  Opposition  membnrs  to 
resign  if  tho  motion  were  defeated,  which  it  would  have 
been,  agitated  the  middle  classes.  Gradual-ly,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Guard  filled  up  j  and  tlie  appear- 
ance of  the  mob  became  more  alarming.  The  office 
of  passports  was  crowded  with  strangers,  demanding 
to  leave  for  London.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tuilleries  and  of  the  Chambers  was  crowded  with  an 
angry  mob,  occasionally  breaking  into  conilicts ;  and 
still  tho  process  of  fraternisation  between  the  people 
and  tl>o  military  was  proceeding. 

M.  Guizot  continued  to  be  the  principal  object  of  po- 
pular animosity.  From  an  early  period  in  the  in- 
surrection— even  previous  to  its  commencement— *his 
hotfl  had  been  occupied  by  an  armed  forco;  On 
Wednesday,  the  hotels  of  the  ether  ministers  of  state 
were  crowded  with  guards.  It  became  now  erident 
that  the  time  of  M.  Gniiot  was  spent*  His  opportu- 
nity had  passed^  and  he  resigned.  The  King  named 
Count  Mole  as  his  succi-ssor,  and  ofTercd  to  that 
statesman  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  In  or- 
dinary periods  the  arrange^net»t  of  a  new  government 
requires  time.  Thore  are  many  intererts  to  consult-, 
many  friends  to  please  and  pacify  with  f^w  places  ; 
and  a  statesman  seldom  carries,  like  oor  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  his  list  in  his  poeket-book.  Count  Mole  re- 
quired timb^  wbilo  th«  emergency  noecM  prompt 
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action.  Wednesday  night  was  passed  in  riot  and 
conf\]8ion.  Count  Mole  declined  to  act.  Thiers 
and  Barrot  were  sent  for.  They  waited  on  the  King, 
assamed  the  responsibility,  proclaimed  their  advent 
to  power,  enjoined  the  people  to  cease  firing,  hut  the 
wave  had  swept  past  them  and  they  were  left  alone. 
Their  proclamation  did  not  produce  pence.  Masses 
of  armed  men  and  violent  women  advanced  towards 
the  Tuilleries.  The  re-enactment  of  scenes  in  the 
first  French  Ro volution  was  threatened ;  and  the 
King  IS  said  to  have  abdicated — ho  is  known  to 
have  fled.  The  young  Count  of  Paris,  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  offered  for  the  vacant  throne,  under  the  guardi- 
anship of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  That  proposition 
was  rejected.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  his  mother, 
was  substituted  as  guardian  or  regent,  and  the  offer 
was  repeated  ;  but  in  that  form  it  was  also  refused. 
"We  leani  no  more  of  Thiers  and  Barrot.  Their  stock 
of  offers  was  exhausted.  Men  with  higher  bids  for 
popularity  were  found,  and  they  were  apparently 
accepted  in  Paris.  The  position  of  Thiers,  of  Barrot, 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  inexplicable.  The 
position  of  Guizot  and  his  colleagues  is  so  far  clear. 
They  have  fled,  but  in  what  diiection  is  unknown. 
LoQis  Philippe  and  his  Queen  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  in  the  direction  of  Belgium — probably  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  in  England. 

The  mob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  King.  They  attacked  the  Tuilleries,  and  de- 
stroyed the  furniture,  the  books,  and  the  pictures  of 
that  magnificent  mansion.*  That  was  insanity.  The 
palace  was  the  people's  property,  in  these  cii-cumstan- 
ces,  and  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  its  valuable  con- 
tents, they  were  merely  impoverishing  themselves. 
They  may  not  want  a  palace,  but  crimson  hangings 
can  be  sold  to  wealthy  commoners,  if  the  cloth  be  good. 
The  pictures  would  have  been  valuable  in  the  National 
Galleries,  and  the  books  in  the  National  Libraries. 
We  conceive  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Parisian 
mob  have  still  a  Gothic  sprinkling.  The  Palais  Royal 
— the  private  residence  of  the  Orleans  family — was 
attacked,  pillaged,  and  plundered  in  the  same  manner. 
The  hotel  of  M.  Guizot  shared  a  similar  fate.  These 
were  the  deeds  of  Thursday.  On  Friday,  says  the 
Nationdli  order  is  restored.  Wo  doubt  that  state- 
ment, but  the  storm  of  Saturday  keeps  the  secret. 

The  people  displayed  so  much  intelligence,  in  the 
mode  of  operations  adopted  by  them,  that  we  expected 
works  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  substantial  value, 
to  have  been  spared  and  respected.  The  progress  of 
science  and  art  is  inimical  to  tyranny  ;  and  the  fact 
has  never  been  more  practically  exhibited  than  in  the 
suspension  of  the  gas  manufacture  in  Paris,  and  the 
interruption  of  communication  by  raising  the  rail- 
ways. But  it  was  not  necessary,  in  securing  dark- 
ness, to  destroy  the  gas-works  ;  and  it  was  equally 
unnecessary,  in  stopping  the  railways,  to  burn  the 
station-houses  and  destroy  the  rails  for  many  miles. 
That  was  a  wanton  outrage,  indicating  insanity,  as 
the  destruction  of  works  of  art  exhibited  nn  incapa- 
city to  appreciate  their  worth.  The  people  are  not 
blameable  for  their  intellectual  state.  Education 
has  been  a  splendid  mummery  of  genuflexions  and 

*  This  statement  has  b^n  denied,  and  we  hope  that  the 
d^i^al  is  f  or  ei^t. 


forms — a  training  in  socialism  and  materialism,  •£ 
the  gi-ossost  kind — or  it  has  been  neglected.  Nei- 
ther in  France  nor  in  Britain  have  the  governments 
or  the  higher  classes  any  right  to  expect  an  apprecia- 
tion of  genius,  and  a  regard  for  art  amongst  the 
lowest  piles  of  that  social  building,  the  state. 

The  "three  glorious  days'' of  February  have  passed, 
so  far  as  we  now  understand,  without  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  life.  Tho  casualties  are  anmerous*^they  ana 
deplorable,  but  a  complete  revolution  has  been  sel- 
dom accomplished  at  tboaamolow  price  in  slaughler. 
Wc  write  without  a  knowledge  of  tho  pai'ticulars ;  but 
from  the  telegraphic  accounts  that  have  transpired  we 
infer  that  the  deaths  do  not  amount  to  many  hundreds. 
The  inference  may  be  false.  The  enumeration  of  ca- 
sualties may  disclose  very  different  rosults  ;  and  oven 
the  destruction  of  three,  four,  or  fi.ve  hundred  li?es»  it 
deplorable  ;  but  experience  gives  no  hope  of  rcrola-  . 
tions — the  overthrow  of  oppressive  governments,  the 
dethronement  of  a  selfith  King,  tl\o  expulsion  olaA 
unpopular  family,  and  the  sabstitution  of  a  repahJie 
for  a  monai'chy  ;  without  struggles,  suffering,  and 
bloodshed. 

It  is  a  republic  then  that  the  French  have  chosen. 
It  is  a  republican  form  of  government  that  appa- 
rently exists  in  Paris  at  present,  but  the  choicu  ef 
Franco  is  unknown.  Tho  names  of  the  gentlemea 
who  proclaim  themselves  to  bo  the  administrators 
of  affairs  for  the  people  do  not,  we  frankly  confess^ 
inspire  in  this  ceuntry  confidenoo.  Wo  should  re^ 
joice  to  see  a  fij*m,  frank,  and  prodeut .  goFemnsent 
established  in  France.  The  entenU  cordiaU  fabled 
by  the  Guizot  ministry  and  tho  Ovleans  dynasty- 
should  be  a  ^ure  and  well-established  fact.  The 
people  of  Britain  will  not  intenneddle  with  Frendli 
institutions.  Their  flag  ^ill  noft  fl.oat  again  on  the 
waves,  over  a  hostile  array  of  ships,  employed  against 
their  nearest  neighbours.  The  Fnonoh  nation  may 
be  assured  that  the  British  people  sympatlUse  in  their 
struggle — lam(»t  the  deaths  of  citizens  striving  for 
right — and  earnestly  desire  the  establishment  of 
freedom  in  France.  Tho  inhabitants  of  pur  towns 
may  address  the  FrencU-^may  counsel  them,  not  in 
an  arrogant  but  in  a  kind  spirit,  to  respect  pea^, 
law,  and  oi*der — for  all  the  threes  are  most  consistent^ 
with  democracy ;  but  they  will  never  intei:fcre«->-aiul 
they  will  not  permit  interference  in  their  name  to 
crubh  the  arrangements  that  may  be  adopted  for  the 
government  of  any  country  by  its  inliabitauts.  The 
last  telegraphic  despatch  bears,  that  an  army  is  or-* 
dercd  to  the  frontiers,  and  that  a  General  has  been 
appointed  to  command  this  force.  The  sca^coast  of 
France  may  be  left  £i  ee.  Tlie  integrity  of  that  lino 
of  frontier  is  safe,  even  if  there  were  not  .a  single 
sent]-y  to  present  arms  in  all  its  long  line.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  this  counti'y  is  pacific  and  friendly  to 
France.  The  feeling  of  tho  public  on  this  subject  is 
firm;  and  the  feeling  of  tlie  Government  accords,  we 
hope,  with  public  opinion  ;  but,  "  whether  or  not," 
the  people  can  make — and  will, make*<^sure  for  ail 
nations,  that  there  will  he  no  interference  on  our 
port  with  any  efibrts  made  by  them  to  throw  ofl"  ar- 
bitrary institutions,  and  establish  free  and  constitu- 
tional governments. 

The  French  nation  can  make  its  revolution  peace* 
al^le,    TUerQ  majr  ^  tumults  henceforward  in  Purip  \ 
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there  may  be  bloodshed  in  the  metropolis ;  there  may 
bo  disaster  and  defeat  before  them,  but  they  will  ori- 
ji^mato  not  in  foreign  aggression;  they  will  spring 
from  civH  war.  We  hope  fer  better  results  in  France ; 
for  ihe  adoption  of  free  and  reasonable  principles  in 
the  provisional  goremmcnt ;  for  the  application  of 
wisdom  to  Hs  eonnsels,  and  of  Justice  to  its  actions ; 
bat  let  as  enumerate  the  men. 

Lamartine — a  poetical  historian,  a  writer  of  note 
— a  legitimist,  an  extreme  religionist  of  the  Trans- 
montane  school,  'fiunotra  for  his  roTeries  against  the 
pi%Kiples  and  people  of  this  country — is  at  the  head 
of  the  f6reign  office. 

Arago^>a  name  almost  iihmortal  in  science — the 
first  popular  lecturer  on  abstruse  topics  in  France ; 
bat  whose  inquiries  carry  him  so  frequently  deep  into 
the  earth,  or  high  amongst  the  stars,  that  he  comes 
to  the  lerel  of  the  w6rld,  either  too  darlr  or  too  bright 
for  its  mediocrity,  has  been  always  treated  in  this 
country  with  respect.  He  has  yisited  our  cities, 
attended  our  sdentific  meetings,  and  witnessed  the 
esteem  in  which  his  acquirements  were  held,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which,  as  a  representative  of  the 
highest  class  of  French  literary  and  scientific  men, 
he  was  received.  And  yet  Arago,  the  astronomer, 
and  the  Minister  of  Marine,  as  a  politician,  is  often 
insanely  violent  in  his  philippics  against  England. 

Ijedf^  Rollin  is  a  third  name  on  the  list,  of  whom 
little  is  known  here,  except  from  his  profoundly  foolish 
tour  of  agitation  in  Ireland  during  1843;  when  he 
attended  Monster  Meetings,  advised  the  adoption  of 
treasonable  practices  to  achieve  the  freedom  of  Ire- 
land ;  although  ho  represented  thrre  the  politicians 
of  a  land,  by  whose  laws  ail  such  meetings  were 
and  yet  are  prohibited.  Ledru  Rollfh  was  pro- 
nounced, by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  good  Judge  of 
character— not  at  all  **  the  man  for  Galway,*'  or  any 
other  portion  of  O'Conrieirs  land — denounced  as 
daffgorotts  in  the  extreme,  and  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  rather  celebrated  Mr.  Bennet  of 
New^York,    UdrVL  Rollin  is  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

M.  Orctnicux  is  a  barrister — a  Jew  by  profession, 
and  probably  by  descent.  His  standing  at  the  bar 
of  Paris  is  not,  we  suspect,  much  better  than  brief- 
less. He  is  appointed  the  Minister  of  Justice — a  re- 
maritable  encouragement  for  young  and  not  over-busy 
advocates  to  take  the  revolutionary  road,  by  far  the 
nearest,  though  occasionally  dangerous,  to  place  and 
power.  M.  Cremieux  has,  however,  acquired  celebrity 
before  this  event. 

Qeneral  Bedeau,  the  Ministei'  of  "War,  is  young, 
comparatively,  in  his  pi-ofession ;  and  utterly  inex- 
perienced except  ha  the  African  army. 

M.  Mario,  Minister  of  Public  "Works,  has  his  cha- 
racter to  make,  here  at  least,  where  the  name  is  com- 
pdmtively  unknown. 

M.'  Bethmbnt,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  is  not, 
we  ffear,ono  of  Mr.  Cobden's  French  converts  and  dis- 
ciples. •  The  naiHo  is  little  known. 

M.  Carnot,  Minister  of  Pdblic  Instruction,  bears  a 
name  already  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  French 
revolution;  but  except  this  family  incident,  we  do  not 
think  that'  M.  Oarnot  has  other  claims  on  public 
regard. 

It  is  ft  pafaiM  list ;  for  absolutely  of  Goudchaux, 
the  ffhiisier  of  Finance ;  Recurt,  Guinard,  Cavaig- 


nac,  Governor  of  Algiers;  and  Do  Courtais,   Com- 
mander of  the  Guard,  there  is  nothing  known. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Dupont,  is  an  old 
eloquent  popular  member  of  the  opposition — consist- 
ent, disinterested,  and  not  talented ;  so  how  can  he 
guide  this  unworkable  staff  ?     Ho  is  eighty-one  J 

The  Government  Secretaries  ai*o  Louis  Blanc  and 
Ferdinand  Locon — ^men,  wo  suspect,  of  illustrious 
obscurity — but  Armand  Marrast,  the  third,  is  editor 
of  the  "  National " — an  able,  energetic,  and  accom- 
plished writer,  but  intensely  virulent  in  his  hatred  to 
Englaud. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  assumed  power.  They 
have  instructed  one  Chamber  to  meet  no  more.  Si- 
milar instructions  may  be  issued  to  the  lower  Cham- 
ber ere  now.  In  a  single  week  a  few  individuals, 
comparatively  un influential,  have  thrust  aside  the 
statesmen  of  Franco — trampled  down^party  distinc- 
tions— overthrown  a  dynasty — sold  tlie  throne  for 
firewood — and  seized  the  management  and  guidanoe 
of  thirty  millions  of  people.  Wo  wish  them  well  in 
their  arduous  enterprise;  but  their  capability  and 
their  principles  are,  we  fear,  unequal  for  their  work. 
They  are  without  official  experience ;  and  although 
that  is  non-essential,  yet  it  is  expedientand  advantage- 
ous. They  are  unknown  to  European  statesmen ;  and 
although  acquaintance  with  indifferent  characters 
does  not  reform  men*B  manners,  yet  a  knowledge  of 
suspicious  persons  is  essential  to  the  success  of  re- 
spectable officers  of  police.  They  are  pledged  to 
extreme  opinions  in  republicanism,  and  the  Fi'enoh 
middle  classes  are  only  moderate  republicans.  They 
are  already  receiviug  praise  because  they  have  em- 
ployed all  the  idle  labourers  in  Paris  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  at  thirty  sous  daily.  This  expenditure 
cannot  be  long  continued,  without  corresponding  re- 
ceipts. These  receipts  will  not  bo  obtained  iu  loans. 
The  Rothschilds  have  fled,  repenting,  we  fear,  their 
recent  loan.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  bread  and  of 
employment  in  Paris.  There  are  the  same  sad  de- 
ficiencies in  other  large  towns.  The  ai'my  must  bo 
paid.  The  navy  must  be  upheld.  The  hungry  mujst 
be  fed.  The  houseless  must  be  fihcltored.  The 
ragged  must  be  clothed.  Thoso  are  their  tasks — ^the. 
tasks  that  invariably  follow  a  revolution  achieved  by 
force,  until  society  has  again  come  into  form,  because 
the  mob,  if  we  may  again  use  that  term,  have  learned 
their  power,  and  wield  it  in  desperate  attempts  at 
self-preservation.  The  heroism  of  revolution  is  not 
in  the  sanguinary  deed  that  accomplishes  the  change, 
but  in  the  brave  patient  spirit  that  bears  up  luod. 
over  the  subsequent  period  of  difficulty  and  distresfi. 
The  emigration  of  foreign  residents  wiU  involve 
many  workmen  in  idleness.  At  Paris,  Boulogne, 
and  other  towns,  the  departure  of  British  families 
will  deprive  numerous  artizans  and  shop-keepers  of 
their  employers  and  customers.  We  do  not  re- 
gret this  circumstance.  Tbese  absentees  should 
be  severely  taxed,  and  thus  be  induced  to  reside 
more  steadily  in  the  land  that  supports  them.  We 
do  not  mourn  their  hasty  exodus  from  France, 
but  the  French  Provisional  Government  show  little 
wisdom  in  encouraging  the  flighty  and  they  promote 
it  by  permitting,  without  disavowal,  insults  to  the 
British  embassy,  and  to  British  residents.  Proceed- 
ings of  that  nature  are  puerile ;   and  they  are  not 
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reoiproott|e4  here,  biit  they  neoofisarily  expel  British 
residents  from  France,  although  their  expenditure  iu 
thq^t  cDunti'y  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  au- 
nnally*  Already  M.  Arago  has  despatched  tho  Ifon- 
lou  tleet  to  declare  Algiers  an  integral  portion  of  the 
French  llepublio.  Ah-eady  »e  hear  that  Belgium  is 
to  be  incorporatoii— tfraternisod  to  death  by  absorp^ 
tion  in  Franco.  The  lihine  fuv  France  is  once  again 
the  cry  of  the  **  sans  cnllottes  ''  of  Paris,  who  never 
were  a  dojien  miles  from  tho  Seine.  These  rumours 
alarm  Europe.  They  shake  credit,  destroy  trade, 
and  they  will  impovnrish  France.  The  provisional 
government  have  struck  down  the  dynasty.  Let  them 
be  car^ful  that,  in  their  turn,  thoy  be  not  over- 
whelmed by  that  despair  produced  by  poverty.  Tliey 
have  commenced  to  buy  the  unemployed  at  thirty  sous 
daily  as  soldiers  for  the  National  Guard.  They  havo 
extended  the  limits  of  the  guard  to  every  man  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  ordered  an  army  to  the 
frontier.  They  would  have  done  wiser  if  they  had 
giveii  temporary  employment  to  tho  idle  of  Paris,  in 
repairing  their  streets,  or  any  other  productive  em- 
ployfnent,  and  shown  less  jealousy  for  their  frontier. 
France,  peaceable  and  industrious,  is  unassailable  ; 
but  troubled  and  in  uniform,  France  is  weak.  Tho 
nations  of  Enrope  will  be  shaken  by  this  concussion. 
The  Austrians  will  be  attacked  in  Lombardy. 
The  Belgian  Government  will  bo  overthrown.  The 
policy  of  Spain  will  be  changed.  The  aeak  consti- 
tutions of  Italy  will  be  strongthen.ed,  aUhough  tlio 
sovrroigna  there  have  yielded  arbitrary  power  in 
time,  and  not  more  than  iutimo,  to  save  their  thrones. 
prussiA  will  be  compelled  to  enlai'ge  hor  constitu- 
tional practice,  as  yet  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
pther  Gorman  kingdoms  and  states  will  demand  and 
obtain  constitiitional  govei-nment.  Even  Poland  may 
be  revived  and  re-established  ;  but  tho  French  will 
never  obtain  the  Bhine  for  a  frontier.  Military  eom- 
binations  are  too  rapily  formed  now  to  admit  those 
battles  of  detail  that  served  France  and  Napoleon 
well  aud  long  after  the  last  revolution.  France 
is  treacherous  to  freedom  in  thus  inviting  and  re- 
qoiring  military  combination.  The  thi*ee  days  past 
— a  temporary  governmout  established  —  excess 
avoided — the  guillotine  in  rust — and  the  dungeons 
of  the  BastUe  without  a  political  {H*lsoner — the 
proper  attitude  for  Franite  was  isolation.  The 
struggle  to  reform  laws,  improve  her  rosonrces, 
e4ucate  hepr  people,  and  extend  her  commerce,  was 
the  bnsinofw  of  18Jt8.  If  it  be  abandoned  for  ideas 
of  fraternisation — djreams  of  Belgium — visions  of  ttue 
B'hine — war  with  Europe — universal  conscriptiea-r- 
^nd  muskets  in  the  hands  that  should  hold  the  plough 
or  work  the  spade — should  wieid  the  hammer  or  gji^de 
the  shuttLe — France  is  lost — restored  to  a  dictatef- 


ship,  fading  into  a  dynasty ;  i^nd  the  caase  of  liberty 
will  be  again  stabbed  by  fools  aearing  the  m^^sk  of 
friends. 

We  fear  for  this  result,  because  we  suspect  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  seized  the  Ilotel  do  V^le  or 
the  helm.  They  havo  made  too  many  warlike  and 
too  few  pacific  speeches.  They  have  nenrish^d  old 
sores  with  tho  fondness  shown  by  good  mou  to 
the  memory  of  great  mercies.  They  have  long 
preached  jealousies,  separation,  revpngc,  and  con- 
quest ;  and  we  foar  that  now  they  will  not  at  once 
chahge  their  spots,  and  become  as  they  may  become 
missionaries  of  peace  to  tho  world. 

The  course  to  this  nation  is  clear.  ^Ye  will  pot  pro- 
voke and  wo  will  not  su^;?r  wrong.  Our  pmspeets  are 
less  clear ; — unless  tl)o  denunciations  of  Lamwtiue, 
Arago,  Eollin,  and  the  Naiionalj  were  made  to  bo 
forgotten  when  they  served  their  purpose  in  adorning 
a  speech  and  eliciting  applause,  our  prospects  are 
gloomier  now  than,  when  Louis  Philippe  threatened 
to  fight  for  a  throne  as  a  dowry  with  the  Dachess  de 
Montpensier.  In  all  those  respects  we  iiiay  be  mis- 
taken. Time  may,  ruthlessly,  tear  up  aud  expose  our 
errors  on0  by  one.  Wo  will  I'ojoice  jn  the  exposure 
of  our  frailties  of  judgment,  because  they  can  bo 
only  made  by  tho  peace,  security,  and  progress  that 
Kurope  needs. 

The  game  of  Orleans  is  ende4.  Tho  roofless  cot- 
tages and  burning  fields  of  Africa — ^the  smoke  of  the 
D.'ihara — the  groans  of  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren dying  in  its  accursed  aavems-r>tbe  treachery  to 
Spain — the  loathsome  wiles  to  rn|n  ar  woman,  and 
gain  a  crown  for  a  child  unboi'n — tho  stoical  money- 
muking  indiflerence  to  the  material  and  moral  pro- 
gress of  France — andher  people-^thohypocritieal  use 
of  religion  and  the  priests  to  secure  the  TuiIIbHos — 
the  wretched  higgling  with  Poland  as  tho  commodity  of 
a  dealer — the  sale  of  Cracow — the  attempt  to  plan  t  and 
keep  the  Jesuits  on  the  3wiss  mountains — the  trans- 
fer of  the  country's  influence  to  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  North — ^the  avowed  falsehood  of  the  Cabinet — 
the  corruption  of  jujstice — the  bribery  of  judges — the 
trafficking  in  legislation — the  blood  shed  in  Cochin- 
China  to  please  a  priest  and  ensure  the  permanence 
of  France  in  the  family — the  murderous  attack  on  a 
small  island  in  the  ;iiouthern  Beas — the  rohbef  y  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  slaughter  of  its  ohtldron — gather  alto- 
gether in  a  million  of  memories^  in  the  week  of  re- 
tribution, when  they  are  all  avenged  \  and  the  exile 
of  youth,  having  passed  through  every  grade  in  life, 
aa4  like  the  Bonrboas,  having  learned  nothing,  is  an 
outcast  king  and  a  wanderer  in  his  old  age.  Thoy 
are  all  revenged ;  but  the  stroke  of  retribution  terribly 
shakes  all  nations,  an4  many  thrones  tremble  in  tho 
oonvulsioos  of  this  great  earthquake. 
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Six  weeks  since  Europe  was  calm.  The  slight 
agitation  for  a  paltry  reform  in  France  hardly 
raffled  the  smooth  political  surface.  Cracow  was  for- 
gotten. Portugal  was  silenced.  The  strife  in  a  comer 
of  Europe — ^in  Sicily — alone  broke  the  public  peace. 
There  were  movements  amongst  cabinets,  and  suffer- 
ings in  the  circles  of  commerce,  but  treason  was 
scarcely  whispered  in  secret,  and  the  great  monar- 
chies of  ]^urope  calculated  on  surviving  the  century. 
The  change  from  this  stillness  to  the  storms  and 
hurricanes  of  March  has  been  tropical.  There  was 
scarcely  a  warning  visible  in  the  sky,  until  the  tem- 
pest swept  away  the  throne  of  tho  barricades,  and 
changed  the  entire  political  aspect  of  Europe.  Britain 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  course  of  this  agitation  for 
change  and  reform.  It  has  become  a  refuge  for 
Royalty  as  heretofore  it  has  often  been  a  shelter 
for  baffled  patriots.  It  has  been  made  the  refuge 
for  capital,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  f%ry  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  recently  invested  in  this 
country  as  in  a  bank  above  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
This  confidence  of  foreigners  in  the  stability  of  our 
institations  is  shared  by  our  statesmen.  The  Whigs 
will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  violence  in  this 
country.  Something  may  occur  in  Ireland.  The 
presumed  tendency  to  scull-breaking  was  stapposed 
to  be  excited  in  Ireland  by  the  mad  essays  and 
theories  of  a  few  wild  writers  and  orators.  Fears  were 
entertained  that,  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  Dame  Street 
might  be  converted  into  a  Donnybrook,  and  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  made  suitable  preparations  for  a 
great  event.  The  day  passed,  and  in  peace,  but  it 
was  followed  by  tho  melancholy  farce  of  arresting 
three  parties,  who  could  have  given  heavy  bail,  but 
were  dismissed  on  finding  security  for  £200  each  to 
meet  their  trial.  Sedition,  like  other  commodities, 
is  lowered  in  value.  A  gentleman  may  talk  or  write 
seditiously  now,  and  give  bail  for  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  amount  of  bail  is  a  guide  to  the  gravity  of  a 
charge.  It  is  the  prices  current  for  crime — thie  se- 
cfirity  given  by  the  accused  that  they  will  meet  the 
charges  to  be  brought  against  them,  "  and  bide  the 
consequences."  The  amount  of  bail  is,  therefore, 
presumed  to  be  something  more  important  than  the 
punishment  legally  attached  to  the  offence.  A  per- 
sonal security  for  £200,  and  the  security  of  two  in- 
dividuals for  £100  each,  cannot  imply  a  serious 
crime  when   taken  from   a   man  in  Mr.    Smith 
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O'Brien's  position  ;  and  we  do  not  comprehend  the 
policy  of  arresting  any  man,  of  tolerably  affluent 
circumstances,  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  from  whom 
the  magistrates  are  to  take  a  personal  bond  for  £200, 
and  two  securities  in  £100  each,  for  his  future  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Meagher,  the  second  of  the  arrest- 
ed parties,  is  like  Mr.  O'Brien,  rich — or  if  not 
rich  in  possessions,  ho  is  wealthy  in  prospect, 
and  would  find  no  difficulty  in  forfeiting  £400. 
Mr.  Mitchel,  the  third,  is  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
a  weekly  journal,  "  The  United  Irishman."  The 
charge  is  worth  the  bail  taken  in  his  case,  and  com- 
mercially the  speculation  may  suit  his  purpose.  This 
Mr.  Mitchel  is  not,  we  presume,  from  the  ''  Native" 
Irish  stock.  His  name  is  English  or  Scotch,  and  not 
Irish.  He  designates  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  En- 
glishman, and  so  on  ;  but  if  Ireland  had  always  been 
preserved  for  the  Irish,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mit- 
cheVs  father  would  have  been  ever  a  quiet  citizen  and 
minister  at  Banbridge  ;  or  that  he  would  have  been 
a  frothy  declaimer  and  turgid  writer,  dating  Arom 
Trinity  Street,  Dublin.  AYe  can  conceive  no  ima- 
ginable reason  against  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  re- 
siding, and  if  he  pleases  trading,  preaching,  or  writ- 
ing in  Ireland,  that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  Mr. 
John  Mitchel  of  "The  United  Irishman,"  and  who  is 
merely  a  disunited  Englishman  of  the  thickest  Saxon 
blood.  An  offence  of  this  nature  cannot  be  ex- 
piated by  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  generations.  An 
Englishman's  children  are  not  French  in  sentiment, 
feeling,  or  fact,  although  they  may  be  bom  in  Bou- 
logne. The  descendants  of  a  clerk  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  not  be  American 
Indians,  in  virtue  of  their  birth  within  the  territory 
of  the  Chippewas,  or  any  other  tribe,  with  a  yet 
more  imprononnceable  title.  The  only  difference 
we  can  perceive  between  the  Earl  of  Clarendon* 
case,  and  that  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  "The  United 
Irishman,"  is  in  favour  of  the  former.  If  he  should 
settle  permanently  in  Ireland,  he  would  bring  capi- 
tal into  that  country  ;  and  any  property  that  he 
might  obtain  would  be  fairly  and  fully  paid.  We 
are  not  quite  so  certain  that  this  was  always  the 
case  ;  or  that  some  century  or  two  since  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  were  not  dispossessed  because  they 
endeavoured  to  form  Young  Ireland  parties,  wor- 
shipped the  Green,  and  did  that  wicked  thing  which 
Mr.  Mitchel  only  proposes.    The  tawdry  affectation 
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for  "nationality,"  "old  languages,'*  ** Celtic  cus- 
toms," and  **  Celtic  rights,"  exhibited  by  men  who 
have  '*  Saxon"  burned  into  their  foreheads,  is  su- 
premely ridiculous.  Wo  find  one  person — another 
notable  Saxon — writing  in  great  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning the  deeds  of  *'our  ancestors,  the  Volunteers 
of  1796"^— althnugfa  his  grandfather,  in  1796,  instead 
of  being  a  toluntifter  in  Ireland^  was  ftb  verjr  Worthy, 
respfedtable,  and  to  be  respected  Scotch  WeaVer,  in 
Ayrshire.  Any  man  may  say  **  Requiescat  in  pace" 
over  his  tomb— any  man  who  happens  to  know  it ; 
but  we  doubt  whether,  were  it  lawful  for  the  dead 
to  discipline  the  living,  this  prayer  would  be  avail- 
able, for  in  that  case  the  plain-spoken  and  hard- 
handed  weaver  might  be  suspected  of  an  inclination 
to  apply  some  of  the  old  gearing  of  his  looms  to  his 
foolish  descendant's  shoulders,  as  a  return  for  insinu- 
ating that  his  grandfather,  an  "  equal  right "  man, 
had  any  connexion  with  a  body  of  very  resolute  men, 
but  who  repudiated,  denounced,  and  resisted  the  doc- 
trine of  "  equal  rights." 

The  charge  of  sedition,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  Mr*  Mitchel,  will  not  inyolve  long  pleadings.  He 
prints  and  signs  a  full  and  particular  confession  in  his 
journal,  on  Saturday  the  25th  ultimo.  He  calls  his 
journal  a  nuisance  if  there  were  law  or  Government  in 
Ireland.  The  question  left  for  the  j  ur  y  is  thus  narrowed. 
It  becomes  altogether  a  question  of  fact.  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  any  lawful  Government,  or  any  law  in  Ire 
land  ?  Our  notion,  that  there  is  rather  much  Govern- 
ment, and  indescribably  too  much  law  in  Ireland,  differ b 
fromMr.  Mitchel's ;  but  a  jury  will  decide  the  question. 

There  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  position 
of  the  people  in  this  country  to  which  our  rulers,  tak- 
ing warning  from  the  fate  of  other  Governments, 
should  seriously  address  their  attention.  The  Young 
Ireland  party  talk  of  being  supported,  in  their  soda- 
water  bottle  and  cold  vitriol  war  on  the  Boldiei*B,  by 
bodies  of  sixty  and  a  hundred  thousand  peasants,  from 
the  south  and  west     The  proposal  of  soda-water 
bottles  for  hand  grenades,  and  the  employment  of  cold 
vitriol  for  a  missile,  is  Mr.  Mitchel's.    The  proposition 
is  bold,  but  the  practice  would  not  be  brave.  AVork  of 
that  nature  may  be  followed  out  by  cowards,  but  would 
be  forsworn  by  any  set  of  men  driven  to  fight  for  free- 
dom by  oppressors.  It  snggests  a  horrible  thought  to 
a  Government  in  difficulty ;  and  if  Louis  Philippe  had 
employed  its  ingenious  author  as  a  master  of  cruelty 
in  his  operations,  he  might  have  defended  the  Tuile- 
ries  with  success.  The  state  of  Dublin  alarmed  the  Go- 
vernment. Grave  preparations  were  made.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  been  stationed  in  the  Irish 
metropolis.   There  must  have  been  some  cause  for  this 
assemblage  more  urgent  than  is  apparent  to  the  un- 
initiated ;  and  we  have  boon  informed  that  an  idea  of 
overpowering  the  castle  prevailed  amongst  A  number  of 
the  Dublin  mob.    We  apprehend  that  the  number  who 
proposed  to  eknbark  in  this  dangerous  enterprise  must 
have  been  small ;  and  they  would  not  have  received 
that  aid  from  the  country  anticipated  by  their  leaders. 
There  are  two  great  grievances  described  in  Dublin 
manifestoes,  which  will  not  raise  a  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land.    The  first  is  the  prevalence  of  English  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  second,  the  export  of  Insh  provi- 
sions.    They  may  mean  a  desire  to  make  the  agricul- 
tural population  pay  a  high  price  for  inforior  articles 


which  they  wish  to  buy,  and  accept  a  low  price  for 
the  produce  that  they  have  tq  sell.  They  may  have 
that  ^[leaning,  and  they  would  assuredly  have  that 
Result.  Any  monopoly  of  this  nature — any  barricades 
erected  between  buyers  and  sellers,  who  are  mutually 
willing  to  trade  on  equal  terms,  and  who  offer  equal 
teinns-^raust  be  injurious  to  busiaessi  must  reduee  the 

Sialityt  Dicr^atee  the  price,  diVd  li^it  th%  supply  of 
e  ned^sfiarit^s  bf  exi^tedcd.  f h^  pt)iitical  ^dnotnists 
of  Dublin  err  in  supposing  that  they  can  hot-press 
manufactures  into  existence,  unless  at  the  consumers' 
cost ;  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers 
who  are  represented  as  full  of  anxiety  for  a  march  on 
Dublin  are  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  that  fact 

There  are,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  that  exist 
against  disturbances,  other  reasons  for  anticipating 
them,  not  duly  considered  by  stock-jobbers,  and, 
what  we  fear  is  worse,  not  duly  weighed  by  states- 
nuen.  Kevolutio&s  in  one  kingdom  produce  their 
counterpart  in  other  lands.  There  are  echoes  of  all 
great  tumults,  sometimes  surpassing  their  onginals  in 
volume  and  sharpness.  The  substantial  causes  of  re- 
volution in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  do  not  exist 
in  Britain,  in  Ireland,  or  in  their  immediate  colonies. 
The  base  of  our  constitution  is  too  narrow  to  rest  upon, 
and  yet  too  wide  to  justify  revolt;  for  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  distributed  amongsta  great  number  of  persons, 
and  might  belong  to  a  still  greater  number,  even  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  If  they  felt  any  interest 
in  its  possession.  The  imperfections  of  our  constitu- 
tion are  glaring  and  irrational;  they  are  too  conspi- 
cuous t  and  yet  the  means  of  agitation  against  them 
are  open;  while  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  a  great 
combination  of  the  people  in  favour  of  any  particular 
change  will  be  successful.  Revolt  in  favour  of  specu- 
lative and  political  opinions  is  only  justifiable  when 
the  means  of  public  instruction  are  proscribed,  when 
the  expression  of  public  feeling  is  suppressed,  oi*  when 
that  expression  is  utterly  and  absolutely  hopeless.  A 
case  of  that  nature  cannot  be  made  out  under  British 
rule ;  and,  therefore,  revolt  would  be  M-ickedness,  be- 
cause unnecessary,  and  madness,  because  it  would  be 
suppressed,  if  it  originated  in  any  political  cause 
whatever. 

There  are  other  causes  of  discontent)  and  we  name 
them,  because  the  people  can,  of  themselves  and  by 
themselves,  compass  their  removal,  even  if  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature  stand  by  idly,  and 
dream  precious  time  away  in  debates  comparatively 
of  little  moment.  The  Chartist  convention  will  as- 
semble in  a  few  days.  Its  members  will  present  to 
Parliament  the  claims  of  those  who  sent  them»  These 
claims  >^iU  be  resisted  on  the  old  gi^ound  of  expedi- 
ency* Their  abstract  justice  will  be  adqiittcd,  but 
their  present  applicability  will  be  denied.  That  was 
the  case  made  against  them  ten  years  ago,  but  the 
school-boy  then  is  now  a  man.  Many  thousand  per- 
sons might  have  been  made  intellectual,  who  are  cast 
beyond  the  line  of  twenty-one  since  then^  without,  we 
confess  and  we  regret  it,  the  acquisition  of  much  valu- 
able knowledge.  What  has  been  done  for  them? 
How  many  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society 
have  taken  to  themselves  the  task  of  Wing  h  bro- 
ther's keeper,  iftid  gone  down  amongst  the  nnin- 
structed  with  kindness  in  their  manner  and  in  their 
hearts,  to  help  them  onwards  and  tapwattls?    Many 
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— absolutely  many,  and  yet  comparatively  few — ^hare 
in  some  Xvay,  personally  or  by  proxy,  been  striving 
to  make  the  world  better.  Schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed; theories  have  been  expounded;  plans  have 
been  commenced,  conducted,  and  they  have  promised 
well,  though  feebly  wrought,  to  accomplish  many 
good  and  great  objects  ;  but  they  are  drops  only  in 
the  ocean  of  work  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  country. 
The  argument  that  education  should  precede  the  suf- 
frage 18  not  used  wisely  by  those  who  are  doing  little 
or  nothing  to  promote  instruction.  Another  argument 
— that  morality  should  precede  this  franchise — is 
weak  in  the  hands  of  those  who  never  give  to  public 
morality  a  helping  hand  in  any  shape  or  form.  Pro- 
gress, we  are  told,  characterises  the  ago.  Progress 
has  characterised  every  age.  Progress  to  calamity, 
to  snfiering,  to  helplessness,  decay,  and  deatl^,  is 
going  on  step  by  step  with  time.  The  better  pro- 
gress of  which  the  age  makes  its  boast  lags  lazily. 
There  are  a  few  new  Schools — an  athenaoum  here, 
and  an  Institution  there  :  but  now  that  crowns  ai'e 
rocking  everywhere  and  institutions  tremble,  may 
we  not  inquire  how  far  they  all  suffice  amongst  so 
many.  There  is  a  downward  progi^ss  that  never 
flaga.  In  the  thickest  districts  of  towns,  where  po- 
pulation is  crowded  and  trampled  together,  until  the 
individuals  composing  it  can  scai*cely  breathe — and 
never  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere — the  progress  is 
downward.  The  physical  man  is  weakened, and  moral- 
ity is  often  lost.  A  large  body  of  men  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  any  kindly  intercourse  with  those 
who  are  placed  above  them  in  point  of  Wealth,  per- 
haps in  intellect,  and  probably  in  Worth.  There  are 
few  ties  binding  together  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety. The  circles  of  this  great  trunk  scarcely  touch. 
A  hard  rind  of  pride  or  thoughtlessness  divides  them. 
All  are  men  with  many  common  sorrows  and  many 
cominon  objects,  but  they  help  not  each  other.  The 
worst  infoi-med  of  the  basement  class  amongst  opera- 
tives and  artisans  consider  the  middle  classes  as  their 
enemies,  only  because  many  of  then!  are  neutrals,  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly,  but  busied  with  many  things, 
and  regardless  of  the  gi'eat  interest  that  they  have  in 
snrrounding  themselves  With  a  contented  and  pros- 
perous people.  The  division  of  society  against  itself 
is  a  most  unfortunate  fact,  but  it  exists  in  the  mean- 
time, and  its  existence  should  bo  felt  and  known. 

The  cost  of  rectifying  these  matters — completing 
sanatory  arrangements — establiBhing  schools — form- 
ing libraries — ^planting  lecture  rooms — opposing  cofiee- 
rooms  to  the  woi*thless  class  of  spirit  shops — visiting, 
advisingi  and  urging  the  forgotten  Outcasts  to  rise  in 
the  world — convincing  them  that  none  are  now  to  be 
forgotten  —  demonstrating  that  no  human  being 
values  another  merely  as  a  machine  for  doing  so 
much  work,  and  to  be  cast  aside  when  broken — es- 
tablishing *' ragged  churches/' not  through  ahd  with 
the  debris  of  professional  meta,  but  by  the  ablest, 
where  the  most  persuasive  talents  really  are  required. 
The  cost  of  doing  this  is  great ;  but  less  by  much 
than  the  cost  of  riot,  of  turbulence,  and  disaster. 

'*  We  do  not  fear  in  this  country  the  issue  of  any 
outbreak."  That  is  the  language  of  five  in  six  of  aU 
the  sensible  men  of  business  and  property  whom  one 
meets  in  Uie  woi-ld ;  and,  if  ihe  reason  be  asked,  they 
will  at  onoe  reply  that  there  is  a  proportion  of  intelli- 


gent, well-informed,  and  comfortable  people  in  tho 
country  so  large  as  to  render  revolutionary  changes 
impossible.  That  admission  meets  them,  however,  in 
the  argument  on  the  franchise.  If  there  be  this  large 
mass  of  intelligent  men,  this  greater  an*ay  of  well- 
informed  than  of  ignorant  physical  force— if  there  be 
existing  this  happy  preponderance  of  right  feeling — 
why  then,  of  course,  it  will  tell  better  in  the  polling- 
booth  than  in  the  field,  or  even  in  a  street  squabble, 
and  all  good  things  are  safe  under  any  changes  or  any 
extension  of  privileges. 

The  sufferings  of  the  operatives  in  many  districts 
for  twelvemonths  past  have  been  cruelly  severe,  and 
they  have  been  most  heroically  borne.  The  manu- 
facturing operatives — destitute  of  employment,  hope- 
less almost  of  bread,  with  a  dark  present,  and  a 
gloomier  futurity — have  exhibited  a  mass  of  moral 
courage  in  patient  suffering  not  to  be  rivalled  by 
those  who  have  braved  a  sudden  death  before  a  pike, 
or  behind  a  barricade.  Their  existence,  their  wants, 
and  their  patience,  are  great  testimonials  to  the 
strength  of  feeling  in  favour  of  peace  and  order  pre- 
valent in  this  country.  But  our  legislation,  tried  in 
misfortune,  has  failed  to  meet  the  crisis.  Its  duty 
was,  and  is,  not  to  find  unprofitable  employment,  but 
to  develop  employment  for  the  idle,  wherever  that 
can  be  done,  Mithout  permanent  loss.  There  are 
many  sources  ot  employment  open.  There  are  rail- 
ways unfinished,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  comple- 
tion to  furnish  ample  security  for  the  capital  now 
requisite  for  their  construction,  which  would  take  oflf 
for  a  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  idle  population* 
There  are  lands  waste  in  all  the  three  kingdoms^  but 
especially  iA  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  the  Whig 
Government  have  already  recognised  the  propriety 
and  justice  Of  demanding  back  these  lands  from  their 
present  proprietary  at  their  present  value,  unless  they 
proceed  with  their  improvement.  To  this  course  ob- 
jections have  been  made  by  those  who  say  that  money 
might  be  lost  by  the  speculation,  if  the  Government 
turned  land-reclaimer  on  the  national  account.  To 
that  we  answer,  that  money  is  lost  at  present  in  sup- 
porting as  paupers,  men  and  their  families  who  want 
work  rather  than  charity.  'J'he  money  is  assuredly 
lost  by  one  coiirse  ;  it  could  only  be  lost  by  another. 
That,  however,  is  unnecessary.  Money,  if  possible^ 
should  not  be  lost  under  any  circumstances ;  and  the 
Government  has  only  to  oftcr  these  lauds  for  sale, 
in  order  to  find  immediate  purchasers.  The  entail 
laWs  prevent  the  improvement  of  land,  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  the  increase  of  produce.  The 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  is  endeavouring  to  save 
the  entail  laws  of  that  division  of  the  empire  by 
changing  and  improving  their  chai'acter;  but  reform 
is  lost  upon  a  fabric  which  is  entirely  rotten.  Tho 
entire  abolition  of  the.practice,  reserving  the  rights  of 
existing  individuals,  would  lead»  undoubtedly,  to  a 
series  of  improvements  on  half  the  estates  of  the 
country ;  absorbing  labour  for  many  years,  and  in- 
creasing largely  the  resources  of  the  empire.  That 
object  can  be  effected,  and  these  advantages  ean  be 
gained,  whenever  the  electors,  oi*  any  laige  portion 
of  that  body,  instruct  their  representatives  on  the 
subject.  Practical  reforms  of  this  nature  are  always 
accomplished  when  the  constituencies  are  Seriously 
desirous  of  effecting  their  arrangement.    Experience 
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has  shown  that  nothing  resists  them.  The  laws 
which  the  aristocracy  deemed  necessary  for  their  ex- 
istence have  heen  repealed.  Privileges  that  were 
deaply  cherished  have  disappeared ;  and  there  is  no 
valid  reason  to  suppose  that  a  system  which  evidently 
prevents  the  employment  of  labourers  and  the  in- 
crease of  produce  at  home  can  be  supported  against 
the  remonstrances  of  any  large  body  of  the  electors. 

Our  toancial  burdens  hang  unduly  on  the  produc- 
ing classes.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
have  a  large  deficiency  on  the  quarter  ending  on  the 
5th  of  next  month.  He  has  had  deficiencies  on  seve- 
ral past  quarters;  and  if  matters  run  on  at  their 
present  rate,  we  shall  increase  the  national  debt  by 
two  and  a-half  millions  annually ;  and  yet  there  is 
not  a  new  and  indirect  tax  suggestable.  The  middle 
classes  have  spumed  the  idea  of  5d.  more  per  pound 
on  their  income,  and  defeated  the  Ministry.  They 
might,  with  equal  ease,  have  asked  for  and  obtained 
an  extension  of  the  legacy  duty  to  real  property. 
That  step  would  have  produced  the  requisite  money, 
without  adding  the  last  straw  to  an  unequal  load. 
The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  England  is 
estimated  at  £85,000,000  yearly.  A  tax  of  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  on  that  sum,  and  the  additions  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  would  produce  ^Ye  or  ten  mil- 
lions annually.  This  tax  might,  if  imposed  along 
with  a  legacy  duty,  seem  to  press  heavily  on  pro- 
perty ;  but  it  is  often  politic  and  wise  to  forfeit  a  part, 
in  order  to  save  the  whole.  When  society  becomes 
disorganised  by  an  event,  by  a  large  riot  or  a  success- 
ful revolution,  property  snferB  more  than  the  pre- 
mium that  might  have  been  requisite  to  prevent 
discontent.  The  owners  of  property  in  France  must 
be  acquainted  with  that  fact.  The  French  Provi- 
sional Government  have  not  waited  the  assembling 
of  a  representative  body  to  add  45  centimes  to  the 
property-tax.  The  first  financial  movement  of  the 
revolution  is  an  additional  impost  of  eight  millions 
sterling  on  property.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
men  of  property  to  have  anticipated  this  necessity, 
and  to  have  taxed  themselves  when  that  was  within 
their  power.  The  peasants  of  Germany  are  waging 
war  against  castles,  because  their  owners  have  been 
too  niggard  with  their  own  contributions,  and  too 
free  with  the  pockets  of  their  serfs.  Property  in  this 
country  has  acquired  an  artificial  value  fi'om  our  com- 
merce, our  manufactures,  our  peace,  and  order.  It 
rises  regularly  in  price  at  each  successive  transfer. 
The  movements  of  the  Legislature  never  check  this 
rise.  It  continues,  and  will  continue,  while  confidence 
endures.  Capitalists  may  construct  railways  without 
obtaining  returns  ;  but  they  cannot  make  and  open 
them  without  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  land. 
It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  any  railway  is  a  failure. 
The  shareholders  maybe  convinced  that  it  has  failed ; 
but  there  never  yet  was  a  railway  made  that  did  not 
add  its  cost  to  the  value  of  the  circumjacent  land. 
Speculators  may  sink  mines,  erect  furnaces,  establish 
manufactories,  and  construct  harbours,  without  gain- 
ing anything  but  vexation.  Their  works  may  not  re- 
pay them,  but  they  increase  the  value  of  land. 

These  facts  have  to  be  considered  in  aj^rtioning 
taxation,  and  they  are  forgotten.  All  men  receive 
persona]  protection  from  the  State,  and  all  should 
contribute  to  its  support.  Some  men  enjoy  personal 
and  property  protection,  and  these  men  should  con- 


tribute on  both  accounts  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
protective,  and,  in  our  case,  the  fiiictifying  power. 
This  is' an  arithmetical  truth,  forgotten  always  when 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  produce  their  bud- 
gets— a  truth  that  should  be  now  remembered  and 
respected,  when  everywhere  the  unrepresented  people 
are  constituting  themselves  a  direct  power  in  the 
State. 

We  neither  deny,  conceal,  nor  palliftte  the  lAm  of 
numerous  classes  of  those  who  have  no  property 
against  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  ^tato. 
They  are  undeniable.  The  indnsrtriods  classes,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  three — 'those  who  can  save 
money,  those  who  can  hardly  live,  and  thdse  who 
only  live  under  the  subtraction  of  absolute^  neoessia^ 
ries.  The  latter  class  consist  chiefly  of  "^e  peasantry 
in  various  districts,  and  of  over-done  trades^— iiaiMU 
loom  weavers  are  an  example.  The  middle  ^lass 
contains  a  large  number  of  aartisans,  who  can  live^ 
and  do  nothing  more  than  live,  by  any  exercise  .of 
industry  and  ingenuity.  The  first  ciaes  use  lAouej 
thoughtlessly.  They  ibrget  the  power  that  resi»iii 
money ;  for,  taking  one  or  two  sets  of  men  in  tha  ag^. 
gregate,  we  believe  that  they  could  have  pntchased, 
by  the  possible  savings  of  the  last  three  years,  at  lacge 
interest  in  the  works  where  they  wore  eixtpko'^eA*:  The 
railway  labourers,  since  1844,  might  have  purehiuied 
the  shares  thai  necessity  has  tfar&wn  on  the  mAtUfkat. 
The  value  of  shares  would  have  heen  thus  unstained 
—-the  works  would  have  been -carried  forward*-^em- 
ployment  would  have  been  secured  ;  and  the  jperm^- 
nent  eomfi)rt  of  the  laborious  investors,  established. 
The  same  result  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  iroi^- 
works.  The  railways  made  an  unusual  demand  for 
iron.  The  prices  paid  for  labour  was  comparatively 
high ;  and;  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  ere  now  a 
considerable  interest  in  iron- works  might  have  been 
secured  for  the  workmen,  sufficient  to  have  prevented 
quarrels  and  strikes  regarding  wages  for  the  time  to 
come.  These  classes  must  be  taught — must  be  taught; 
for  here  rests  the  blunder — they  have  not  been  kindly 
taught  the  peaceful  way  to  power  and  competence. 

There  is  an  interest  attached  to  political  questlbns 
now  more  visible  than  for  many  past  years.  France 
gives  an  exhibition  of  the  effects  of  a  political  tem- 
pest in  its  mildest  form.  The  revolution  ef  Febru- 
ary was  done  with  less  bloodshed  than  «ny  Ofth&r 
great  national  revolution  accomplished  by  forces  The 
people  forbore  from  revenge.  They  reipeoted iifi»  and 
property.  They  only  proscribed  the  goillotkie  and 
ruined  the  bailiffs.  And  yet  credit  is  deBtreybd«*-eash 
payments  are  stopped — ^work  is  soarce^^tradesoMn 
are  distressed — and  the  operative  dasaea  quQer  se- 
vere privations.  A  revolution  attended  by  more  eq^- 
ceptionable  cu'cumstances  woidd  have  produced  still 
more  disastrous  results. 

There  are  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  many  wrong 
things  to  make  right ;  and  a  strong  desire  amongst 
the  unrepresented  to  participate  in  political  power. 
That  feeling  may  become  too  ardent  to  be  repressed. 
The  obviously  increasing  multitudes  of  unemployed, 
and  the  half-organised  societies  of  dissatisfied  men, 
may  attempt  to  do  for  themselves  that  Vhich  the 
State  should  accomplish,  if  the  warnings  of  the  times 
be  neglected ;  and  the  Legislature  squander  in  idle 
discussion  the  weeks  or  months  given  for  bold  abd 
necessary  work. 
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Ne7EB  at  any  epoch  of  history  has  emigration,  or 
Ia^  em^fition  measipreg  been  more  needful,  not  in  one, 
\Ki\  iq  mi^st  of  the  c^uutrids  qC  Europe.  All  insufficient  to 
tlie.  Tspidly-imereasijig  evil  of  over-popuUtion  ore  the  an- 
imal dmftl  of  men  France  sends  to  Algeria,  the  shoals  that 
£qg|aQd'S  siiipa  tcansfer  for  e?er  over  the  main,  or  the  re- 
gular 4ido  >r  German  em^ation,  which  every  spring  ebbs 
tOTardsHafareif  Bremen^  aad  Hamburgh,  with  the  view  to 
•e^fr-new  boms  aerofls  the  Atkntic  These  feeble  drains 
««  ikr  t«o  iiMignifioant  to  be  felt  as  a  relief  by  the  mass, 
iKnraver  benffficial  the  etiterpriae  may  eventually  prove  to 
ilft'cauagMha  adveiibirer»  themselves,  or  to  their  descen- 
.tlaiits;  :  Ni>  lav  of  ostracism  could,  perhaps,  be  passed  with 
aavahoirof  jttB^ioe,  however  beneficially  the  measure  might 
-work'  Ibr  those  ufioa  whom  it  would  seem,  at  first,  to  weigh 
the  Iwiivittst.  Nor  is  a  bw-neoessary  to  compel  the  wretched 
lo  MolT'liAppiiMSS  in  fiir  distant  elimes,  were  the  means  and 
in»f«ft»r^mk  transplantation  bat  provided  ;  the  wretched 
ti«^p^,  the'bes^gor,  the  vagrant,  and,  above  all,  the  honest, 
patil^takitig,'biit  inmoeessfiil,  labourer  wooid  a^k  no  better 
lolr^lfeHiti  to  itvilU  themselves  of  them.  And  siaoe  ao  amount 
oT  iMrifSec^,  WitMn  the  limits  of  rational  charity,  can  ever 
^prdvid^,  in  a  lasting  maaner,  in  Europe,  for  such  numbers 
as'&M^e  to  \H  soiF,  th«  least  that  ean  be  ezpeoted  of  the 
ri<^,  linder  these  eireuniAtances,  is  to  afibrd  the  helpless  a 
&lr  drande  ofexlsienbe  elsewhere. 

But  if  Ihls  measure  be  not  prompted  by  charity  and 
justice,  it  shoyld  be  dictated  by  pHidence  and  forethonght. 
One  look  at  nature's  silent  but  inexorable  course  points  out 
to  man  a  lesson  and  a  warning.  Whfen,  by  accident,  more 
geeJ  has  been  flung  than  can  well  prosper  on  any  given 
portion  of  soil,  we  see  it  rise,  indeed,  but,  ft*om  the  first 
instai^t  that  brings  the  feeble  plants  to  light,  they  struggle 
on  for  existence  at  each  other's  expense,  until  a  few  of  the 
most  vigourous,  or  earliest,  shoots  invade  the  whole  of  the 
.  allotted  space,  and  thrive  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
weaker  plants  they  lu^ve  stifled  m  their  growth. 

THn9  it  is  with,  man— ^strife  must  naturally  arise  upon 
ikai  hvaad  bails  f«»r  mutual  ditdike,  oontention  for  very  ex- 
istenoe*  The  1«9B  there  are,  tha  better  do  the  few  thrive. 
Xfaia  s;  ft.  roasfiin:  which  will  bohl  true  throughout  all  the 
jneaktt  of  natsra.}  and  mas  will  instinctively  war  upon  man, 
4itt  th^  baianiae  be  dnly  established  between  the  population 
fll^tlHivarioiii  owBtnes  and  then:  resources. 

BiiV-thrS  hiw  i^mfen'e  brute  instinct  should  be  anticipated 
lifyfhtmght,  and' ihe' danger  be  averted  whilst  yet  it  may. 

The  cntttusiasm  of  Popes,  seconded  by  the  policy  of 
KingS;^  delivered  Europe,  at  one  period,  from  those  evils  that 
then  most  oppressed  it — ^the  unlimited  f^dal  power  of  the 
Barons,  and  the  number  of  dissolute  and  lawless  bands  that 
had  sprung  from  that  system  ;  and  the  Crusades,  a  plan 
wild  and  chimerical  in  appearance,  if  not  meant  as  an  ex- 
pedient, certainly  proved  so  in  its  result,  in  withdrawing 
from  Europe  all  the  impatient  and  adventurous  spirits,  who 
might,  perhaps,  had  their  youthful  ardour  not  been  extm- 
l^ished  9n  the  burning  plains  of  Falefltine,  have  lighted  up 
1^  hon^  the  banefhl  fires  of  discord*  [ 


But  no  cmel  a  policy,  eren  were  the  object  nearer  so  fair 
or  just,  is  in  as  harsh  contrast  to  the  mild  enlightened 
Christianity  of  our  days,  as  it  was  consonant  with  the  inide 
notions  of  those  dark  times  of  might  and  violence.  Wliat- 
ever  the  aim  they  wished  to  achieve,  they  knew  of  none  but 
a  bloody  path  to  it.  Not  so  now.  It  is  not  destruction, 
but  creation,  in  which  our  more  gently-attuned  hearts  re- 
joice— ^it  is  not  to  ensanguine  other  lands,  bat  to  reclium 
waste  soil  from  nature's  yielding  hand,  that  we  would  turn 
our  views  to  far-off  regions,  laying  the  foundation  fbr  fhtnre 
colonies,  extended  exportation,  and  such  returns  as  every 
measm*e  based  on  a  liberal  and  broad  principle  shonld  meet 
with. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  do  this ;  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  waste  acres,  beyond  the  seas,  are  waiting  for 
the  presence  of  man  to  breathe  life  into  their  stillness.  In 
most  of  these  lands,  the  virgin  earth,  and  the  climate,  are 
likely  to  yield  more  returns  to  industry  than  in  our  own 
comparatively  exliausted  soil.  The  communities  we  thus 
throw  oonfidiugly  into  nature*s  hip,  who  is  sure,  in  proper 
time,  to  redeem  the  pledge  and  justify  our  hopes,  are  the 
seed  of  future  cities  and  empires.  And  how  delightfiil  to 
see  those  who,  in  Europe,  were  doomed  by  circumstances  to 
a  hopeless  straggle,  strnggling  there,  as  here,  it  is  true,  but 
with  a  certaiuty  of  ultimate  success  to  themselves,  and  of 
leaving  their  descendanta  to  strive  on  to  greater  ends,  and 
to  achieve  greater  things,  tlie  path  beiqg  cleared  before 
them  that  leads  to  honour  and  oompetence-^^ot  over  fallen 
fbes  and  ftesh  gkuves,  but  over  felled  trees  and  filled  up 
swamps. 

But  it  is  not  whilst  emigrants,  unencouraged  and  unassisted, 
are  permitted  to  wander  forth  to  find  destruction  and  death, 
in  a  perhaps  still  more  appalling  form  than  it  ever  eomes 
near  them  in  their  native  land,  that  Europe  can  flatter 
itself  to  be  carrying  out  a  plan  at  once  so  wise  and  so  great. 
Nor  is  the  wisdom  of  thinning  numbers  in  this  overstoeked 
world  of  ours  apparent  f^om  the  comparatively  feeble  co- 
veys that,  trusting 'to  chance,  fair  or  foul,  emigrate  on  their 
own  resources.  Of  charity,  benevolence,  brotherly  love,  and 
aU  these  Christian  and  citizen  virtues,  which  the  philan- 
thropists of  our  day  make  such  clamour  about,  there  is  not 
much  expended  on  the  struggles  of  those  whose  departure 
leaves  the  stayers  at  home  so  much  more  elbow-room. 

Emigration  is  as  needful  to  the  full  on  the  crowded 
shoves  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine  as  anywhere  else  ;  and  is 
peculiarly  congenial  to  the  people,  especially  to  those  among 
them  that  love  not  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
and  which,  doubtless,  are  too  feudal  for  the  present  time. 
But  for  a  long  while,  German  emigration  was  left  to  oare 
for  itself,  when  not  actually  discountenanced.  Whole  vil'* 
lages  broke  up  at  once,  selling  their  common  pasture 
grounds  to  the  State,  tlieir  taiements,  and  a  few  personal 
acres,  to  friends  and  reUtions.  But  the  German  law  is 
severe  in  such  cases  ;  they  must  also  renounce  their  birth- 
right in  the  place  tliey  are  about  to  leave,  and  for  ever  lose 
their  old  home,  before  they  bo  much  as  give  their  new  one 
a  trial.   If  ansacowfliul  in  their  desperate  efibrta-HUtd  they 
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often  are  so,  from  these  efforts  not  being  properly  guided — 
they  fall  back  on  their  native  land,  whence  they  are  driven 
away  as  aliens. 

This  seems  a  harsh,  bnt  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  true  picture, 
if  the  periodical  statements  of  the  German  press  con  in  any 
way  be  relied  npon.  Now  people  who  fall  on  any  shore,  like 
locusts  bursting  from  a  cloud,  may  chance  to  tumble  on  a 
barren  or  a  preoccupied  i^t,  and  have  in  their  ignorance, 
their  inexperience,  their  utter  want  of  ways  and  means, 
such  terrible  foes  to  grapple  with,  that  their  frequently 
overcoming  them  should  be  a  greater  matter  for  wonder 
than  their  being  occasionally  overcome  by  them. 

Several  German  princes  and  nobles,  pitying  the  straits 
and  difficulties  of  the  poor  emigrants  whilst  thus  struggling 
singly  and  unassisted,  determined  to  create  an  emigrant  fund, 
and  establish  a  system  of  colonization  that  might  in  time 
bear  fruits  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  they  ex- 
pected, from  the  great  advantages  it  held  out,  would  soon 
become  popular.  In  iiirtherance  of  this  scheme,  the  reign- 
ing Dukes  of  Nassau,  Soxe  Meiningen,  brother  to  Queen 
Adelaide,  Saxe  Coburg,  brother  to  Prince  Albert,  the  Prin- 
ces Frederic  of  Prussia,  Charles  of  Leiningen,  brother  to  our 
Queen,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburg,  the  Princes  of 
Solms-Braunfels,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  of  Neuwied,  Colloredo 
Mansfeld,  Counts  Charles  Castel,  Knyphausen,  &c.,  25  in 
all,  published,  in  1844,  the  following  prospectus: — 

"Aa  association  has  been  formed,  having  for  aim,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  guide  Germaa  emigration  into  one,  and  that  e^  favour- 
able channel,  to  support  the  emigrant  on  his  long  journey,  and  in 
his  first  struggles,  and  to  assist  in  securing  him  a  new  home. 

"The  association  publishes  this  advertisement  not  with  any  view 
to  procure  money  towards  their  undertaking,  the  necessary  capital 
being 'already  signed;  hut  conscious  of  a  righteous  purpose,  they 
UmI  it  due  to  themselves  and  the  public,  to  lay  before  the  latter  the 
motives  which  have  called  this  association  into  existence,  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  they  hope  to  effect  tlieir  object,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  guided. 

'*  The  association  neither  means  to  further,  nor  excuse,  the  ten- 
dency to  emigration.  Enough  that  it  exists,  which  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, as  little  to  be  denied  as  it  is  to  be  checked.  Many  causes  con- 
tribute thereunto.  The  work  of  hand  being  superseded  by  machi- 
nery, the  great,  almost  periodical,  crises  that  overwhelm  commerce, 
the  increasing:  poverty  consequent  upon  over-populition,  the  di- 
minution of  labour,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  much-lauded  richness  of 
the  soil  in  the  new  land,  but  above  all,  an  expectation,  sometimes 
realised,  but  fully  as  often  deceived,  of  a  happier  lot  across  the  seas. 

**  Under  such  circumstances,  the  emigrants  certainly  could  not 
fail  to  better  themselves  if,  keeping  together  in  a  well-ordered  mass, 
and  placing  themselves  under  proper  guidance,  they  found  protec- 
tion and  support  abroad.  Thus  is  the  necessity  for,  and  aim  of, 
the  iussocicition  at  once  explained.  It  wishes  to  regulate  and 
guide  emigration,  that  a  chance  may  be  afforded  the  Gcnnans  of 
finding,  in  America,  a  German  home,  and  that,  by  maintaining  an 
anbrokeu  connexion  between  themselves  and  the  old  eountiy,  an 
industrial  ami  conunercLil  intercourse  may  arise,  morally  and  ma- 
terially beneficial  to  lioth.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  the  asso- 
ciation wis»hcs  to  contribute  their  mite  towards  Germany's  glory  and 
prosperity,  and,  periiaps,  at  some  future  period,  to  afford  the  Ger- 
man i)oor  a  field  for  rewarded  labour,  to  open  to  German  industry 
new  markets,  and  extend  German  trade  over  the  sens.'* 

After  thus  explicitly  laying  down  their  views,  they  pro- 
ceed to  announce  that  Texas  is  the  country  they  liave  fixed 
upon  as  the  mo8t  eligible  for  their  purpose,  exposing  the 
reasons  that  have  determined  them  in  this  selection,  and  an- 
nounce their  pnrcli.ase  of  a  district  of  land,  four  hundred  and 
fif  ;y  square  miles  in  extent,  in  a  most  advantageous,  healthy 
situation,  near  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Of  this  land  each  emigrant  was  to  receive  a  stated  por-< 
tion — 320  acres  per  family,  oi'  160  per  single  man — ^as  a 
free  gift,  upon  ^'ivali  vitbout  Veifi^  expected,  either  then, 


or  at  any  future  time  whatever,  to  refund  for  it  to  the  asso- 
ciation. This  gift  was  to  be  secured  to  them,  or  him,  by  do- 
cuments, before  departure;  and  to  become  their  property 
so  soon  as  they  should  have  dwelt  three  consecutive  years  on 
their  allotment,  the  returns  of  the  land  belonging  to  them 
from  the  very  first.  The  association  fiirther  engaged  to 
provide  good  and  roomy  ships  for  the  passage — cheap,  yet  a 
wholesome  fare  whilst  on  board  ship  ;  agents  to  receive  the 
emigrants  on  landing ;  and  carriages  to  transport  them  and 
their  baggage,  free  of  expense,  tc^  their  place  of  destination. 
Their  wants  on  arrival  were  to  be  no  less  cared  for — honses, 
or  the  means  to  erect  such,  were  to  be  immediately  provid- 
ed, and  all  the  necessary  tools  for  husbandry;  cattle  for 
stocking  farms,  necessary  provisions  and  eatables,  until  snch 
time  as  they  could  raise  such  articles  for  themselves.  All 
these  first  necessities  of  the  newly-arrived  settler  were  to 
be  procured  at  the  store-house  belonging  to  the  association, 
not  only  at  lower  prices  than  they  could  lie  got  anj-where  else. 
but  upon  credit.  They  were,  furthermore,  promised  churches 
and  schools,  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  an  hospital.  - 

To  all  these  advantages  was  that  of  the  emigrant  being 
able,  if  not  .satisfied  with  the  colony,  to  return  to  Europe  in 
the  ships  of  the  Vh-einf  and  pay  no  more  for  the  homeward 
than  for  tlie  outward  passage — the  price  stipulated  in  either 
case  being  98  florins  or  56  dolbrs  per  head,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.  To  obviate  the  possible  difficulties  and 
loss  attending  upon  money-changing  on  arriving,  the  Verein 
also  offered  to  accept  deposits  in  Europe,  which  it  would  re- 
fund in  Texas. 

Two  members  of  the  association^  Prince  Solms-Braunfels 
and  Mr.  Bourgeois  d'On'anne,  were  to  depart  from  Europe  in 
May,  to  prepare  everything  for  the  first  transport,  which 
was  to  arrive  in  September.  The  prospectus  concludes  with 
this  prudent  cLiuse : — 

"  Not  to  risk  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  Germaa  coonti^'  people 
upon  the  chances  of  a  trial,  for  this  first  year  not  one  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families  will  be  accepted,  and  not  until  these 
have  established  a  sure  foundation  will  a  more  extensive  emigration 
be  encouraged." 

This  prospectus,  issued  at  Mayence  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1844,  and  signed  by  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  and  others, 
first  brought  the  association  before  the  pnblic.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  jealousy  with  which  the  second- 
ary and  lower  classes  of  Germany  regard  the  higher — any 
effort  emanating  from  the  latter  being  always  sure  to  be 
looked  upon  with  malevolence  and  distrust — the  public  press 
immediately  began  a  keen  attack  upon  the  purposes  of  the 
association,  which  it  has  siuce  continued  to  extend  to  ev.ery 
single  one  of  its  proceedings.  The  first  insinuation  was, 
that  these  Princes  wanted  to  import  all  their  musty  privileges 
and  feudal  oppressions  into  the  land  of  liberty,  or  somethings 
much  to  this  purport.  The  Prmces  thought  fit  to  discbim 
all  such  intentions  through  the  same  public  medium,  though 
the  6upjx)sition  hardly  deserved  notice  from  its  utter  folly. 
Perhaps  they  might  with  more  reiison  have  been  taxed  with 
a  turn  for  speculation  ;  for  it  seems,  from  all  the  accounts 
transmitted  thence,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  carried  on  in  America  in  general,  and  in  Texas 
in  particular. 

It  is  strange  to  read  of  land,  unbroken  by  spade  or  wheel, 
nay,  untrod  by  the  foot  of  man,  being  transferred  from  hand 
to  hand,  with  nmch  the  same  hap-hazard  as  to  loss  and 
profit  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  funds  afibrd  in  our  obh  world; 
and  with  a  want  of  faith  and  truthfulness  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed, and  Dickeds'  master  pen  \m  alone  rendered  justice  to. 
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the  association  seem  to  h^kve  been  the  victims  of,  rather 
than  tli0  gainers  bj,  this  system  of  pverreacliing: ;  though 
it  is  undeniable  il^t  the  whole  of  their  proceedings,  even 
whilst  based  on  higher  motives,  are  stroAgly  connected  with 
land-speculation. 

The  ra^k  o(  the  members  of  the  association  made  them 
HB  easy  prey  to  the  Yankee  sharks  that  swarm  Texas,  and, 
moreover,  rendered  them  unequal  to  the  task  of  foreseeing, 
&  less  of  eo{ttng  with,  all  the  difficulties  of  their  self-imposed 
task.  From  the  confusing,  contradictory  statements  that 
the  press  has  put  <forth  since  the  first  move  made  by  the 
association — party  spirit  breathing  from  each  page — ^it  is 
difficult  to  gather  a  fair  and  correct  view  of  the  case.  But 
in  this,  as  in  most  others,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  keep  a 
middle  course  between  the  version  of  both  parties.  That 
the  V^r^  blundered  at  the  outset,  is  sure ;  nor  do  they 
seek  to  denj  it ;  but  it  is  equally  sure  that  they  struggled 
to  make  up  for  their  inexperience  as  much  as  in  them  lay, 
and  made  no  inconsiderable  pecuniary  sacrifices  towards  re- 
deeming their  pledge  i^nd  their  errors,  and  are  in  a  ijm  way 
of  doing  sa 

Texas,  which  was  first  colonised  by  the  Spaniards,  has 
finoe  chiefly,  especially  towards  tlie  sea,  been  occupied  by 
Americans.  The  tract  of  land  which  the  VcrdH  first  pur- 
chased was  a  grant  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bourgeois  d'Or- 
vaane,  450  square  miles  in  extent.  They  soon  learned,  upon 
inqoiring  more  narrowly  into  the  matter  on  the  spot,  that 
this  grant,  from  Mr.  d'Orvanne's  having  neglects  to  fiilfil 
the  conditions  annexed  to  it,  had  already  expired,  and  that 
the  land  had  passed  intp  other  hands.  Their  next  move 
was  scarce  happier.  They  bought  of  a  certain  American 
gentleman,  named  Henry  Fisher,  a  large  tract  of  country 
for  the  sum  of  15,0Q0  doUars,  called,  after  him,  Fisher's 
Grant,  from  his  having  originally  been  invested  with  it.  It 
lay  in  a  line  with,  but  higher  up  than  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
between  the  Colorado  and  Safi  Saba  i^ivers,  and  was  described 
by  that  gentleman  as  a  perfect  paradise ;  which,  certainly, 
«ks  &r  as  he  or  ftny  one  else  can  yet  say,  it  is  very  likely^  to 
be ;  but  what  is  less  sp,  is  tliat  he  should  have  known  any- 
thing about  it,  it  being  at  that  time,  if  not  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Comanche  Indians. 
It  had  neither  been  explored  nor  measured — a  land  of  Ca- 
luian  that  had  yet  to  be  conquered.  Besides,  Government 
had  annexed  vexatious  conditions  to  this  grant,  such  as 
fixing  there  a  stated  number  of  squatters  within  a  given 
time,  nnd^r  pain  of  forfeiture.  This  time  was  ebbing  fiist — 
Mi.  Fisher  had  no  means  of  tui-nl^g-in  squatters,  or  turning- 
out  Comanches,  so  he  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  selling  his 
grant,  as  a  budding  paradise,  to  tlie  association.  But  though 
the  first  emigrant  transports  brought  over  with  them  some 
few  pieces  of  artillery,  causing  great  laughter  at  the  time, 
bat  which  have  since  done  sen-ice  to  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle  with  Mexico,  still,  in  right  earnest,  no  one  thought 
of  driving  away  the  Comanches ;  and  so  the  Princes  were 
onc^  more  forced  to  shift  their  ground ;  and  this  time  pur- 
chasing of  the  Bmpresario  Beremenda,  for  800  dollars,  1500 
acres  of  really  serviceable  land,  100  miles  south  of  the 
Grant,  between  the  Comal  and  Guadaloupe  rivers,  from  this 
point,  at  last,  they  determined  to  begin  their  enterprise. 
The  Verein,  still  holding  out  a  prospect  of  320  acres  for 
each  squatter  in  Fisher's  Grant  at  some  future  time,  in  the 
meanwhile  ofiEered  ten  acres  to  eaoh  emigrant  of  this  more 
real  possession,  and  proposed  their  raising  here  a  town,  to 
^  oaQfid  New  Braonfels, 


At  this  point  the  account  of  the  (^yposing  parties,  though 
still  agreeing  in  the  main,  differ  so  widely*  as  to  details,  that 
the  stayers-at-home  cannot  presume  to  decide  which  state- 
ment may  come  nearest  the  truth,  and  in  fairness  should 
state  both. 

The  Prince  of  Solms-Braunfels,  the  delegate  of  the  Ve^ 
rein  on  this  first  attempt  in  18:14,  seems  to  have  proceeded 
upon  the  not  unwise  pkm  of  availing  himself  of  the  first 
badge  of  emigrants,  to  throw  a  chain  of  outpost  settlements 
communicating  from  the  sea  to  Fisher's  Grant,  through  the 
newly-acquired  territory,  which  would  enable  the  squatter 
to  feel  up  his  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  promised  land  by  de« 
grees,  and  without  too  much  peril  and  inconvenience  ;  be- 
ginning with  Indian  Point,  on  the  Labaoca  Bay,  and  ending 
in  Fredericksburg,  a  pkoe  dose  upon  the  Grant — Carlsha- 
ien,  Leiningen,  Castel,  and  Brannfels,  bemg  the  intermediate 
links. 

This  plan  was  practical  and  rational  enough ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  pamphlets  published  against  the  Verein^  was 
never  carried  out.  Among  these,  that  of  L,  Constant— 
Mayence,  1847 — stands  conspicuous ;  for  it  would  seem  he 
is  but  just  returned  from  a  protracted  sojourn  in  those  parts, 
and  knows  the  country  well.  He  confirms,  on  the  whole, 
the  facts  advanced  by  Alwin  Sorger  and  others — namely, 
that  Indian  Point,  when  the  first  and  second  cargo  of  set* 
tiers  arrived,  was  a  point  indeed,  but  nothing  more ;  and 
describes  it  as  a  flat,  unwholesome  swamp,  from  which  pes- 
tilential miasmas  arose — ^without  a  bush  or  a  tree  near^ 
without  a  house.  A  few  tents,  landed  with  the  emigrants, 
and  under  which  they  crawled  in  an  awful  jimible  of  ages 
and  sexes,  was  all  that  awaited  them  ;  no  waggons — no 
means  of  transport — no  shelter  of  any  kind.  In  short,  they 
found  much  the  sort  of  Eden  which  the  writer  of  Martin 
Cbnzzlewit  has  brought  so  vividly  before  our  eyes,  in  all  its 
naked  desolation. 

Here  the  wretched  people  had  to  wait  weeks  and  months 
before  they  could  get  iurthered  on — a  prey  to  the  fevers  so 
common  to  marshy  soils  under  a  tropical  sun,  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  their  discontent  and  discomforts.  Vain  were 
all  applications  for  money  deposited  in  Europe — ^the  agenta 
would,  or  could  satisfy  no  claims  of  this  nature.  The  strong- 
heaxted  and  active  out  the  matter  short  by  requiring  no  far* 
ther  assistance  from  the  association,  but  at  once  making  for 
the  nearest  ports  and  towns,  there,  if  devoid  of  means,  tliey 
tendered  their  services  as  day-labourers  and  servants,  or,  if 
possessed  of  money,  bought  land  and  house,  and  set  up  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  schemes  of  their  own.  In  both 
plans,  it  would  seem,  they  were  eminently  successfuL  Of 
the  others,  hundreds  waited,  sickened,  and  died,  either  in 
the  swamp,  or  on  the  road  from  it  to  their  destination, 
where  the  remainder,  arriving  too  late  in  the  season  to  raise 
a  crop  that  year,  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  live  upon 
credit,  idle  away  their  time,  and  brood  over  their  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  they  had,  after  all,  but  the  ten  acres  of  indemni- 
fication, the  320  originally  promised  being  still  as  far  from 
their  reach  as  ever.  This,  the  opponents  of  the  Verein  ar- 
gue, being  looked  upon  by  the  squatters  as  a  mere  make- 
shift— a  "temporary,"  not  a  "permanency,"  as  the  sapient 
damsel  Susan  Nippers  would  have  termed  it — the  circum- 
stsance  disheartened  them  completely.  They  further  assert, 
that  Brannfels  and  Fredericksburg  are  mere  bubbles,  that 
must  soon  melt  ^way  from  the  surface  of  the  land ;  and  that 
as  to  Carlshafen,  Leiningen,  and  Castel,  these  places  nevir 
existed  but  on  the  maps,  and  in  the  books,  of  the  a^^sociation; 
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and  iinally,  thai, emigrants  are  decoyed  by  ^e  Verein  to 
their  utter  loss  and  ruin. 

L.  Constant  casts  tliis  aspersion  at  the  association  even 
»nore  violently  and  directly  than  Alwin  Sorger.  That  great 
mu^akes  and  oversights  occurred  at  the  outset,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  as,  for  instance^  suffering  families  to  embark  at 
all  before  the  exact  spot  for  the  colony  had  been  not  only 
fixed  upon,  but  the  land  duly  explored  and  parcelled  out ; 
and  waggons,  teams,  and  other  necessaries  procured.  Had 
this  been  properly  done,  the  Verdn  would  have  avoided  to 
expose  the  wanderers  to  much  privation  and  sufiering,  and 
io  lay  themselves  open  to  reproach. 

On  the  otber  hand,  the  Verein  plead,  in  answer  to  the 
charges  brought  against  them,  that  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  having  broken  suddenly  upon  their  enter- 
prise, the  warring  parties  pressed  all  the  vehicles  and  cattle 
in  the  country  into  their  own  service ;  that  as  to  the  due 
quantity  of  money  not  being  forthcoming,  it  was  not  their 
fault — ^they  had  been  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  agents ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  more  cruel  still  to  lead  on  the  un- 
fortunate emigrants  into  Fisher's  Grant  at  once  and  unpre- 
pared, when  they  were  sure  to  be  exterminated  by  the  warlike 
Comanches.  This  last  pica  put  forth  by  the  Verein  is  in- 
defensible, and  had  certainly  better  have  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. 

"  Then  why  bny  a  grant  which  had  yet  to  be  conquered, 
and  apportion  it,  black  and  white,  on  paper,  when  you  knew 
it  would  be  well  nigh  as  easy  to  get  at  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  as  at  these  imaginary  allotments  V*  So  says  L.  Con- 
stant, and  so  says  the  reader. 

The  support  of  the  emigrants  during  months  at  Indian 
Point,  which  fell  eutu'ely  upon  the  Verein,  certainly  ex- 
hausted as  much,  if  not  more,  money  than  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  waggons  and  teams, 
if  procured  in  time.  That  being  huddled  together,  like  a 
iiocfc  of  sheep  in  the  pen-fold,  at  night,  and  lying  idle  all 
day,  for  months  upon  months,  could  not  have  a  very  favour- 
able influence  on  the  morality  of  the  squatters,  is  cei'tain. 
It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  the  Verein  was  not  strict 
enough  in  exacting  the  necessary  certificates  regarding  the 
past  conduct  and  morab  of  those  they  brought  over.  This, 
and  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  have  evidently  been  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant  colouy.  Alwin  Sorger 
openly  published  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  get  repaid  in 
Texas  the  money  he  had  deposited  with  the  Verein  in  Europe; 
but  was  offered  an  old  hat,  or  some  such  thing,  in  exchange. 
Here  subaltern  agents  have  obviously  been  in  fault ;  or  the 
Verein  had  not  calculated  the  necessary  capital,  merchant 
fashion — so  much  is  the  likely  cost,  odd  just  as  much  more 
for  unforeseen  exigencies  and  miscalculation,  and  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  drags  and  drawbacks  upon  the  enterprise-— notwith- 
standing the  mortality  and  sufiering  consequent  upon  them 
—that  it  has  partly  succeeded,  seems  proved  beyond  dispute, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  New  Braunfcls  boasting  already  three 
hundred  houses-*lag-built,  of  course — a  school,  an  hospital, 
a  church,  two  good  physicians,  an  apothecary,  a  clergyman, 
a  general  store-house  belonging  to  the  association,  and  some 
few  shops  besides,  Fredericksburg,  built  by  the  second  con- 
voy, of  emigrants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Piedernales,  eighty- 
five  miles  higher  up  than  Braunfels,  and  only  forty  miles 
south  of  tlie  Grant,  seems  also  on  the  rise. 

Now,  if,  OS  the  declaimcrs  against  the  association  assert, 
the  whole  had  been  a  failure,  these  towns,  to  whose  existence 
they  themselves  own^  had  iiever  risen.    If  all  the  vigcnxms 


arms  and  strong  hearts  had  deserted,  atkd  none  bvt  the 
weak,  idle,  and  dissolute,  had  abided  by  the  Verein,  these 
houses  had  scarcely  been  raised,  or  these  fields  grown  wiUi 
cotton.  Now  these  facts  are  not  only  admitted^  butKjnade 
the  handle  for  fresh  animadversion  agiunst  the  Fer«tn, 
How,  they  ask,  is  the  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  growth  of  tlie 
soil,  to  be  exported  from  a  place  so  fax  inland,  whffl*e  there 
are  no  canals,  nor  railroads,  nor  even  navigable  streams  to 
be  found  ?  But  to  this  die  answer  is  easy — that  canals  and 
railroads  will  be  made  the  moment  t^ey  are  needed;  and  as 
to  the  ten  acres  given  instead  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
that  are  yet  to  come,  why,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  it  ought 
to  be  enough  for  a  beginning,  more  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  probable  size  of  the  possessions  the  exiles  left 
behind  in  the  old  world.  Again,  one  might  remind  the  set- 
tlers of  the  musty  old  proverb  about  looking  a  given  horse 
in  the  mouth ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible 
altogether  to  exonerate  the  association  from  the  charge  of 
having  plighted  themselves  too  lightly  to  what  they  were 
not  sure  of  being  able  to  perfonn. 

It  is  a  further  argument  against  the  Verein,  that  it  holds 
out  so  few  temptations  to  the  small  capitalist :  the  utter 
want  of  communication  by  land  or  water  with  other  places 
more  advanced  in  civilization,  being  no  enticement  to  him 
who  has  the  means  of  paying  his  passage,  and  who,  onee 
arrived  in  Texas,  can  afibrd  to  buy  land  fit  to  grow  cotton 
at  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  to  purchase  negro  slaves  at  five 
hundred  dollars  a-head  to  work  his  fields,  and  Is  free  to  fix 
his  home  upon  the  banks  of  some  navigable  stream  down 
which  to  convey  his  crops. 

This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  hold  good ;  for  though 
a  man  may  have  means  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  to  buy  land,  and  stock  his  farm  with  negroes,  cat- 
tle, and  all  the  necessary  implements  of  husbondi-y  besides, 
it  is  a  very  difTerent  thing  to  settle  in  or  near  a  city,  even 
though  but  log-built,  where  there  is  a  church  wherein  to  pray, 
a  school  to  send  his  children  to,  a  post-office,  and  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  incase  of  need,  where  his  native  language  is'spoken, 
and  news  from  home  are  often  discusseil,  to  going  and  squat- 
ting in  an  isolated  farm,  far  away  from  the  ken  and  sight  of 
man,  in  wood  or  by  river  it  matters  not,  where  if  sickness 
overcome  him,  the  lonely  exile  knows  not  where  to  turn  for 
succour,  and  where  he  need  never  look  foif  the  droppiiig-in  of  a 
neighbour,  the  interchange  of  the  day's' fcrony,  and  the  mor- 
row's hope,  and  where,  far  firom  the  schoolmaster's  or  the 
priest's  gentle  sway,  the  children  grow  up  rough  and  uxitaught. 
This  isolation,  this  utter  dependence  upon  his  Own  unaided 
resources,  this  tasking  of  human  fortitude,  deters  many  fi'om 
seeking  a  new  home,  purchased  at  so  heavy  a  price.  It  is 
against  this  trial,  from  which  the  weaker,  one  might  almost 
say  the  better,  natures  reooiI,that  the  Verein  has  endeavoured 
to  provide  by  the  erection  of  towns.  Startbg  firom  a  focus  of 
civilization,  they  seek  to  spread  it  as  far  as  may  foe ;  but  the 
isolated  squatters,  who,  from  the  depths  of  their  vast  solitudes, 
are  driven,  by  increasing  wants  and  traffic,  into  contact  with, 
or  at  last  even  to  found,  towns,  bring  along  with  them  a  germ 
of  inoivilisation  that  extends  in  ever-enlarg^tng  cirdes.  So 
that,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  eventual  influence  on  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  rising  colony,  the  plan  of  the  Verein 
seems  to  desen^e  more  acknowledgment  than  it  has  hitherto 
met  with. 

A  more  deserved  reproach  was  rather  the  not  affording 
the  poor  man  facilities  enough  to  join  the  ehterprise.  The 
passage-money,  though  now  reduced  to  86  florins,  about  £7 
per  person,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  swells  up  to  a 
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pftHj  loavA  flum  for  th«  poor  &ther  of  a  nnmeroas  family  ; 
and  the  passage  from  Oalreston  to  Matagorda  Bay  hj  sea, 
ud  the  long  joamej  oyer  land,  which  Constant  reckons 
Tonld  not  take  less  than  eight  months  to  perform  if  continned 
up  to  the  Orsnt  itself,  exhaust  whatever  means  he  may  have 
brooght  with  htm.  Then  the  objects  of  first  necessity  are 
provided,  it  is  true,  by  the  Verein ;  but  upon  credit,  and 
have  to  be  repaid.  All  this  falls  very  heavily  upon  the  poor 
man ;  and  thus  one  of  the  proposed  aims  of  the  association, 
that  of  relieving  the  needy,  is  well  nigh  nullified. 

Tree  transport  by  land  and  by  sea  had  certainly  been  the 
mof!t  humane  and  efficient  way  of  reaching  that  aim  ;  and, 
perhaps,  had  a  general  subscription  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose among  thoAe  classes  whose  interest  and  sense  of  justice 
are  most  involved  by  the  question  of  emigration,  it  is  not 
impo«^ib!e  but  that  an  undertaking  so  grand  in  its  views,  so 
beneficial  In  its  results,  might  have  been  carried  on  in  a  man- 
ner to  insure  speedy  and  complete  success. 

The  original  scheme  was  this :  parcelling  out  the  Grant 
in  320  or  160  acre  allotments,  to  be  freely  distributed  among 
the  squatters,  tlie  Verein  retaining  the  intervening  portions 
with  the  view,  when  the  rest  of  the  land  should  be  occupied 
and  cultivated,  to  selling,  or  leasing  out,  or  otherwise  using 
these  reserves  fbr  their  own  benefit.  Thereupon  tlie  whole 
speculation  seems  to  have  been  grounded  from  the  first ;  nor, 
apparently,  have  the  association  given  up  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing it  to  a  happy  termination,  from  their  still  seeking  to  pro- 
cure new  emigrants  to  their  colony.  This  time,  however, 
changing  some  of  their  conditions,  they  merely  engage  to 
transport  tbie  new-comers  as  far  as  Galveston,  leaving  theift 
to  struggle  on  from  thence  as  best  they  may ;  nor  do  they 
accept  any  more  money-deposits  in  Europe  to  be  refunded  in 
Texas.  This  may  be  a  wise  measure  with  regard  to  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  these  additional  difH- 
culties,  thrown  in  his  way,  should  benefit  the  emigrant — dif- 
ficalties  from  which  he  had  been  promised  relief  when  relief 
vas  difficult  to  afford,  and  which  is  now  withdrawn,  when  to 
give  it  were  comparatively  easy — for  the  Verein  is  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  extensive  &nd  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  a  greater  command  of  means. 

From  the  accoonts  of  both  parties,  Texas  is  a  very  fine 
land  for  the  purposes  of  colonization.  The  cattle  find  their 
own  food  the  whole  year  round.  Wood  of  the  most  precious 
kind  is  so  common  that  fences  are  made  of  cedar.  Sugar, 
maize,  riee,  cotton,  tobacco-— all  the  fruits  of  tropical  climes^ 
and  most  of  their  flowers— K!ome  forth  in  profusion.  Pish  and 
game  abound — ^pastures,  rivers,  and  mountains  diversify  the 
f:ice  of  the  country.  What  can  be  desired  more  ?  Baron 
Sohiitz,  in  his  book  on  Texas,  published  in  1847»  thus  de- 
scribes it«  oommercial  resources  and  prospects : — 

"  Net  only  iotm  Texaa  abound  in  the  best  cotton,  the  chief  staple 
of  American  oonunarce,  but  it  has  West  India  on  its  threshold,  and 
wiilsooa  l^ere  prove  a  mighty  rival  to  the  old  Stales  of  tlie  Union 
in  the  timber  trade,  fresh  and  salt  meat,  maize,  &c.  *  *  *  In  its 
rexr  it  has  Northern  Mexico,  and  the  table  land  of  Bogota.  This 
rich  oDiBitry ,  neglected  by  the  Mexican  Government,  has,  until  now, 
drawn  all  its  ncoesoariea,  in  the  way  of  European  manufactures,  from 
the  Uoited  Staiea  over  land.  To  further  this  traffic,  annual  cara- 
Tan<i  take  their  routq  from  St.  Louis  on  the  Missouri  to  Santa 
Ff  di  Bogota.  The  distance  between  these  two  last-named  places  is 
1,700  mSes ;  betwiit  Santa  Tfe  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
Kew  York  or  Fhikdelphia,  8,000  miles ;  whilst  the  distance  from 
G^fsUa  to  Santa  Vb  is  oo}y  700,  and  from  Austin  450  miles.  This 
cftravan  traffic  is  very  important,  and  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
500,000  dollars  annually.  St.  Louis,  therefore,  has  risen  rapidly  to 
riches  and  importance.  The  returns  from  Santa  Fe  consist  in  gold 
tod  silver,  ftin,  moles,  and  horses,*' 


Herein,  at  least,  the  princes  seem  to  have  made  no  mis- 
take. But  though  thus  agreeing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  land, 
and  advantages  of  the  climate,  again  they  singularly  diverge 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Indian  tribes,  especially  the  Coman- 
ches,  that  hover  round  the  settlements  and  make  them  inse- 
cure. Por  whilst  one  party  describes  the  former  as  maraud- 
ing and  thievish,  the  latter  as  warlike  and  savage,  Baron 
Schiitz  gives  of  them  the  following  account : — 

"  As  to  the  Indians,  most  of  the  tribes,  unfortunately,  diminish 
more  and  more ;  their  number  in  Texas,  inclusive  of  women  nnd 
children,  does  not  exceed  30,000.  The  principal  races  are  the  Co- 
manches,  the  Cherokees,  the  Pawnees,  the  Caddoes,  the  Lapans,  the  . 
Waccoes,  and  so  forth,  of  which  the  tribe  of  the  Comanches  is  the 
mightiest.  It  is  reckoned  from  10,000  to  20,000  strong — ^some 
even  say  40,000  to  00,000.  The  Comanches  are  the  most  coura- 
geous of  all  these  tribes ;  and,  however  much  they  may  be  decried  by 
the  greedy  Yankees,  it  could  be  wished  that  the  latter  had  the  same 
scrupulous  observance  of  contracts,  which  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  Comanches.  In  the  spring  of  IS-J^o,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  them ;  and  should  the  people  of  Texas  keep  it,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  Comanches  who  will  disturb  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
country;  for  this  wild  tribe  is  of  a  very  noble  temper,  and  in  many 
respects  shames  the  dvilised  European  and  North  Aroerieaa.  Ail 
travellers  who  have  to  do  with  them  recount  many  noble  traits  of 
their  character.  They  possess,  also,  more  cultivation  than  one 
might  be  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
speak  Spanish.  Political  affairs  nre  discussed  in  popular  meetings. 
Vaccination  is  introduced  among  them.  The  most  interesting  de- 
tails about  the  Comanche  Indians  are  due  to  the  traveller  Violet, 
who  lives  now  at  Austin,  and  who  once  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  certain  Castro — a  chief  of  the  Lapan  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Co- 
manches— who  speaks  and  writes  live  or  six  languages,  and  has  tra- 
velled all  over  Europe.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Comanches  is, 
that  they  neither  buy,  nor  accept,  aay  spiritous  liquors  from  the 
emigrants ;  but  until  now  liave  constantly  rejected  such  with  coo- 
tempt.  In  consecjuence  of  the  great  improbity  of  the  Yankees, 
from  which  they  have  suffered,  the  Comanches  have  become  their 
bitter  enemies.  As  it,  however,  appears  desirable  for  the  fiiture 
inhabitants  of  the  association  colonies  to  stnad  on  a  friendly  foot- 
ing with  this  tribe,  tliereby  obtaining  a  greater  guarantee  for  fiiiuie 
security,  it  is  thought  useful  to  give  some  notion  concerning  them, 
which  will  tend  to  prove  how,  by  means  of  flair  dealing,  it  is  not 
difrictilt  to  make  friends  of  the  Comanches,  whose  hatred,  or  rather 
contempt,  is  directed  solely  against  Texians  and  Yankees.** 

This  statement,  the  scalping  of  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Braunfels,  Von  Wrede  and  Clarcns,  by  the  ^Comanche 
Indians,  seems  to  confute,  and  inclines  one  to  donbt  the 
future  safety  of  Fredericksburg — that  small  oasis  in  the 
desert — and  still  more  of  that  the  town  of  Jordan,  which 
is  to  be  erected  on  a  stripe  of  land  within  the  Grant,  on  the 
Llano  river,  purchased  of  the  Comanches  by  the  Baron  Meuse- 
bach,  the  Verein  agent,  for  the  sura  of  1000  dollars.  This 
fiict,  by  the  way,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Verein  will  have 
to  buy  up  its  grant  afresh,  inch  by  inch,  from  the  Indians, 
after  having  paid  for  it  to  the  Americans,  or  fight  for  it,  or 
perhaps  both.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  time  the  wild  tomahawking 
tribes  will  be  driven  back  beyond  the  Colorado  river,  and 
yield  their  native  soil  to  triumphant  civilization  in  Texas,  as 
they  have  done  in  other  parts.  That  railroads  atid  canals 
will  appear  in  due  time — that  the  rivers,  by  means  of  a  little 
correction,  and  their  clearing  their  beds  of  the  trees  that  at 
present  choke  them,  will  be  made  proper  for  steam  naviga- 
tion— all  this  will  come  to  pass  one  day.  Even  the  quick- 
sands of  Matagorda  Bay  may  be  removed ;  and  Indian  Point, 
now  already  boasting  several  houses,  may  become  an  impor- 
tant port  for  navigation.  All  is  promise  in  a  new  land  whose 
soil  has  not  been  wearied  by  man's  incessant  calls  upon  it  for 
sustenance,  and  whose  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  so  favourable. 
The  first  settler,  doubtless,  in  his  log-hut — though  the  logs 
be  of  Boentcd  cedar — which  lets  in  the  hetwy  showers  upon 
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him  for  dsijs  together-— w^io  ha^  no  table,  no  diair,  ppt  one 
Bingie  allele  of  comfi^urt  about  hiuf. — who  bas  to  fell  trees,  and 
tame  wild  oJteu  and  horses — to  contend  with  every  noxious 
creature,  from  the  catamount  and  wolf,  rattlesnake,  and 
other  dangerous  reptiles,  down  to  the  scorpion  that  ipfests 
the  forests,  and  the  tarantula  that  runs  along  the  high  grass 
of  the  prairie,  may,  especially  at  first,  feel  dispirite^j  and 
regret  the  smooth  easy  ways  of  home.  But  this  soon  gives 
way  to  increasing  comfort  and  habit ;  nor,  indeed,  wonld  it 
be  felt  so  bitterly  if  the  settlers  were  wisely  selected  from  the 
poorer  labouring  classes,  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
often  are  obliged  to  borrow  the  very  beds  they  sleep  on  in 
their  own  country,  and  whose  miserable  huts  scarcely  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  and  snow  of  the  north,  that  bring  worse 
consequences  in  their  train  than  do  the  much  complained  of 
showers  of  Texas. 

For,  should  the  frightful  mortality  which  is  said  to  have 
raged  at  Indian  Point  daring  the  protracted  time  the  emi- 
grants had  to  wait  there,  not  have  been  exaggerated,  still  the 
want  of  proper  shelter  and  regularity,  and,  above  all,  the  moral 
depression  under  whioh  they  kboured^  may  have  greatly  ag- 
gravated  the  charact-er  of  the  marsh  fever ;  ibr  Galveston, 
which  lies  pretty  much  in  a  like  position,  seems  fiist  increasing 
in  population  and  importance.  Baron  Schiltz  thus  mentions 
it :- 

'*  GalveBton  is  the  principfd  harbour  of  Texas,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  quantity  of  small  crafts  that  are  continually  running  in 
finom  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  especially  from  New 
Orleans;  and  three  large  steamers  ply  regularly  to  and  from  that 
plaoe  and  Galveston.  In  the  year  1S39  there  run  in  288  vessels, 
and  S2^  in  1842 ;  consisting  of  8  ships,  69  brigs,  201  schooners, 
13  sloops,  and  45  steamers.  The  custom-house  entries  of  Galves- 
ton in  1889  were  201,710  dollars.  In  1842  they  amounted  to 
398,512  dollars.  The  value  of  the  import  to  Texas  since  1837, 
down  to  the  close  of  March,  1840,  was  estimated  at  4,0.52,653  dollars; 
the  export,  026,964  dollars.  In  1841  the  import  rose  to  2,511 ,212 
dollars ;  in  1842,  to  2,683,745  dollars.  The  registered  export  of 
the  same  year  amounted  to  922,548  dollars.  Bourgeois  d*Orvanne, 
however,  reckons  the  export  of  the  last-mentioned  year  as  high  as 
1,700,000  dollars,  dividing  it  thus :— cotton,  1,223,000  doUars; 
sldns,  60,000  dollars;  the  remainder  for  cattle  and  fur.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  ciphers  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  | 
cotton  is,  for  the  most  part,  grown  in  the  plantations  on  the  Eed ! 
river,  and  finds  its  way  to  New  Orleans  down  this  stream,  without 
being  noted  on  the  entries,  as  in  those  parts  a  commission  of  customs 
was  long  delayed." 

The  hope  of  ever  claiming  the  colony  as  a  province  of  the 
mother  country  has  been  put  an  end  to,  if  ever  seriously 
entertained,  by  the  United  States  having  annexed  Texas  to 
the  Union;  but  gtill  it  will  not  remain  without  influence  on 
German  shipping  and  commerce,  which  is  gaining  ground 
every  day  in  America.  In  March,  1844,  the  first  ship  under 
the  Hanoverian  flag — ^the  Maria  and  Fanny — run  into  Gal- 
veston :  the  first  under  an  Austrian  flag — ^the  three-master 
Amelia  Josepha — arrived  in  the  same  spring.  This  last 
ran  back  into  Trieste  in  September,  after  a  passage  of  73 
days,  richly  freighted  with  cotton. 

Hitherto  the  Germans  have  merged  their  nationality  com- 
pletely, by  adopting  the  language,  as  well  as  the  kws  and 
usages,  of  their  new  country.  The  Congress  has,  however, 
permitted  this  colony  to  retain  a  more  German  character,  by 
securing  them  the  use  of  their  language,  even  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Whether  this  be  as  politic,  as  it  certainly  is  a 
liberal  mea.sure,  may  be  much  questioned ;  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent languages  and  religions  in  the  bosom  of  a  country,  so 


many  gee^s  gf  dW^sioi^  a^e  ripeuiiig  to  bear  tW  fi^t  of  ^tare 
contention  at  sovie  epoch  oiir  ather  of  fts  history. 

Balancing  the  whole  £[iirly  \q>  to  this  moii^nt,  this  German 
colony  can  neither  be  termed  a  failure,  nor  yet  a  complete 
success ;  for  the  latter,  too  many  shadows  have  rested  on  its 
beginning ;  for  the  former,  it  has  already  effected  too  much, 
and  holds  out  too  many  hopes  Btill  for  th<^  future. 

The  great  di^culty,  however,  se^ms  to  be  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient capital.  Barpn  Schiitz  insista  that  200,000  florins 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  aU  expenses;  whereas  Sorger 
and  Constant  both  prove  by  contrary  tables  that  the  enter- 
prise requires  well  nigh  as  many  mOllons ;  and  the  Verein 
seems,  in  the  long-run,  to  have  felt  the  truth  of  this  argu- 
ment, for  they  have  lately  raised  a  loan  to  the  amount  of 
1,200,000  florins.  This  is  called  the  loan  of  the  aa90ciation 
of  German  princes  and  noblemen — Verein  D^iitschar  Furtten 
und  EdeUeiUe* — it  is  a  proof  how  eager  they  are  to  redeem 
the  promises  they  held  out  to  the  emigrants,  and  to  make  up 
for  past  mistakes.  That  the  association  will  ever,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  possible  way,  bo  repaid  for  the  trouble  and 
outlay,  is  more  than  doubtfiil,  except  in  the  oonscioasness  of 
having  benefited  a  large  number  of  their  country  people. 

Constant  rejects  with  redrhot  republican  indignation  all 
idea  of  princes  or  nobles  meddling  with  the  weal  or  woe  of 
those  whose  principal  object  is  to  fly  them ;  but  feeling,  ne- 
vertheless, how  beneficial  to  the  poor  exiles  such  assistance 
is  at  the  thorny  outset,  he  proposes  that  it  should  be  aflbrded 
through  the  means  of  private  societies,  and  he,  as  well  as 
Sorger,  vehemently  rejects  the  notion  that  Government  should 
take  the  guidance  of  emigration  into  its  own  hands. 

Yet  this  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  footing 
on  which  emigration  should  be  placed : — ^Firstly,  it  is  im- 
politic in  Governments  to  let  any  important  move  whatever 
take  place  withont,  in  some  way  or  other,  goiding  its  spirit; 
secondly,  it  were  not  impossible,  should  great  means  be 
brought  to  bear  on  so  great  an  end,  that  Germany  might 
found  real  borUifide  colonies  for  itself,  and  derive  thence  im- 
mense advantages,  and  above  all,  by  relieving  the  vessel  that 
staggers  beneath  its  load,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  she 
would  obey  the  helm  better.  It  were  wiser  to  smooth  new 
paths  for  the  ambition,  the  hopes,  the  enterprise  of  the  young 
and  ardent,  than  pen  them  up  in  over-crowded  thorough- 
fares, where  their  thoughts  very  naturally  turn  to  the  old 
principle  of  revolutions: — "  OUa  iai  ds  IcL  gue  je  m^y 

It  were  wiser  than  certain  diplomatic  notes,  and  sham  pro- 
gress movements,  that  blind  no  one,  or  false  alarms,  perio- 
dically inflicted  on  the  credulons  public^  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  but  which  divert  attention  for  but  a  short  time. 
A  well-digested  plan  of  colonization  which  would  enable  the 
poorest  to  emigrate  gratis,  and  wonld  open  beyond  the  seas 
a  new  field  for  unquiet  energies  that  can  be  turned  to  no  ac- 
count at  home,  were,  indeed,  an  enterprise  so  much  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  necessities  of  this  age,  for  which 
taxes  and  subsidies  might  so  reasonably  be  claimed,  tlut  the 
supineness  of  all  Governments  of  Europe  on  this  sul;|ject  must 
be  considered,  at  the  present  time,  a  strange  oversight,  and 
perhaps,  by  the  events  that  may  crowd  the  next  fiity  years, 
will  ultimately  prove  a  fatal  one.  • 

*  Unhappily  this  loan,  whioh  is  to  be  repaid  by  meana  of  a  P^ 
rennial  lotteiy,  is  not  popular  with  the  pobUc 
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Although  iro  must  not  look  for  tho  grander  fes^- 
iures  of  nature  in  the  yery  centre  of  so  rich  an  agri- 
cnhnral  county  as  that  of  East  Lothian,  nothing  can 
be  more  cheery  or  gladdening  to  the  heart  of  man 
than  to  look  upon  Haddington  and  its  surrounding 
country,  dressed,  as  it  is,  like  a  garden,  and  sparkling 
under  the  dewy  iniSluence  of  a  fine  spring  morning. 
The  town  occupies  the  middle  of  what  may  he  cnlled 
a  hollow  plain.  The  gentle  elevations,  hy  which  it  is 
surrounded,  rise  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
and  at  about  a  mile  off  towards  the  north,  the  Garle- 
ton  HiUs  present  a  yaried  range,  defending  it  from  the 
northern  blasts.  It  is  a  neat,  clean,  but  rather  dull 
town,  haying  little  traffic  in  it,  except  on  the  market- 
day,  when  its  streets  are  so  blocked  by  the  crowds  of 
carts  of  grain,  as  to  render  them  almost  impassable. 
There  are  someyery  nice  modem yillas  on  its  outskirts, 
and  one  or  two  of  its  curious  ancient  houses  are  still  to 
be  found  within  it.  It  has  a  town-house  with  a  lofty 
spire,  and  new  county  rooms  not  remarkable  for  the 
good  taste  of  their^  architecture.  But  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  feature  of  the  place,  or  of  the 
district,  is  the  Abbey  Church,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  This  was 
called  by  Fordnn  the  Lucerna  Laudania:,  parti  y  owing 
to  its  beauty,  and  partly  because  it  was  lighted  at 
night  so  aa  to  be  yisible  at  a  great  distance.  The 
quire  and  transept  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  the 
square  tower,  which  is  ninety  feet  high,  is  entire. 
The  western  part  of  the  cross  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
parish  church.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer  to 
the  eastward  is  the  suburb  of  Nungate,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  St.  Martin's  Chapel,  which  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Haddington.  For  our  part  we  are  disposed 
not  to  doubt  that  the  house  in  the  Gifford-gate,  the 
site  of  which  can  only  now  be  shown,  was  that  in  which 
the  illustrious  Reformer,  John  Knox,  first  saw  the 
light ;  and  he  seems  to  haye  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  at  Haddington,  that  eyen  this  circumstance  alone 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  us  towards  this  opinion. 

Looking  upon  this  most  peaceful  of  all  scenes  as 
we  now  do  in  these  modern  times,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  us  to  concoiye  what  the  state  of  the  country 
was  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  probable  that 
there  was  then  more  cultivation  hereabouts  than  in 
aoy  other  part  of  Scotland,  but  this  must  haye  been 
intermingled  with  a  great  deal  of  wild  ground.  No- 
thing giyes  us  a  more  extraordinary  view  of  its  state 
than  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  15^8  and  1649, 
as  given  by  M.  Beague,  who  fought  with  tho  French 
auxiliaries  sent  to  assist  Mary  of  Guise,  whoso  work 
we  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  quote.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  sigbt  of  the  original,  which  seems  to  haye  been 
published  at  Paris  in  1556;  we  are  therefore  obliged 
to  quote  from  a  translation.  Haddington  appears 
to  have  been  a  fortress  of  very  great  strength.  At 
the  time  we  haye  mentioned  it  was  held  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  combined  Scottish  and  French  armies 
irere  occupied  in  its  beleaguerment  for  the  greater 


part  of  the  campaign;  the  detailed  account  of  which 
fills  a  good  many  pages  of  M.  Boague's  narrative. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  its  then  condi- 
tion : — 

"  The  Fortress  of  Haddingfonn  is  quadrangular :  '  Tis  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  low  plain,  and  is  Commanded  by  no 
Neighbouring  Mountain  nor  rising  Ground  :  'Tis  environ'd 
with  a  large  and  Flat-bottom*d  Ditch,  a  strong  Curtain  of 
Turf,  a  spacious  Rampart  and  Good  and  Safo  Breast-works  : 
Four  strong /?a«(ion«  are  conveniently  plac'd  at  tho  four  Cor- 
ners of*  the  Wall,  anil  are  in  Lieu  of  so  many  PlxC-Form^,  de- 
sign'd  to  keep  tho  weak  Places  fi'om  being  Discover* d.  Behind 
these,  namely  towards  the  most  Champian  Country,  they  had 
rais'd  several  Works  of  Earth,  by  way  of  Plat-Forms  and 
Ravelins,  where  they  planted  a  great  mnny  Guns  of  a  middlo 
Size,  to  Annoy  us  as  we  sat  down  before  the  Phioe.  Above 
these  Fortifications  they  had  Rear*d  up  a  Curtain  with  FaS' 
cines,  on  which  their  Arquebnsiers  stood  secure.  Behind  and 
over  against  the  Rampart  of  the  first  Wall,  there  is  a  deep 
Fossey,  border' d  with  a  strong  Curtain  and  four  Turrets, 
which  Fence  and  Enclose  tho  Doii/don;  and  betwixt  the  Edge 
of  tho  Fossey  aud  the  Curtain  of  this  Donjeon,  there  are 
many  Casmati'a  close  to,  and  level  with  the  first  Rampart,  in 
which  Arquebusicrs  may  be  plao'd  for  Guarding  the  second 
Fossey  ;  So  that,  suppose  tho  I'urrets,  which  Fence  the  wall 
of  the  Donjeon,  should  be  ruined  by  the  Cannon  of  tho  Be- 
siegers, yet  these  Casmates,  with  the  Help  of  suoh  False- 
brays  as  are  intermixed  with  them,  would  supply  their  Loss. 
Tho  Donjeon  itself  cannot  be  batter'd  but  by  one  side,  and 
that  is  guarded  by  the  Ptiver  of  Tyn.  Besides,  ^hey  had  rais'd 
a  Cavalier  on  the  most  exposed  place  of  its  Rampart,  and  by 
this  means  had  Shelter' d  both  the  House  and  tl^e  Soldiers.  In 
fine,  the  Fort  is  so  very  Convenient  and  Spacious,  that  the 
Garrison  (in  o  ise  of  Necessity)  may  Rotreat  into  it,  draw  up  in 
order  of  Battle  ;  Nay,  and  raise  new  Fortifioations  for  a  fur- 
ther Defence.  The  English  bad  Built  it  in  the  manner  I 
have  doscrib'd,  probably  because  Hadingtoun  is  Situated  in 
a  fruitful  and  pleasant  Country,  nigh  the  Capital  City,  not  very 
remote  from  the  Center  of  Scotland,  and  for  these  Reasons, 
fit  to  Insult  ovor,  and  Annoy  the  whole  Kingdom :  But  I  know 
not,  if  they  consider' d  that  these  otherways  Great  Convenien- 
ces were  attended  with  this  notable  Disadvantage,  that  the 
Place  was  not  to  be  Succour* d  with  Men  nor  Ammunition, 
without  a  prevailing  Army.  For,  as  I  have  said,  it  lyes  almost 
in  the  Middle  of  Scotland,  .ind  at  the  distance  of  two  Leagues 
from  the  Sea ;  and  the  linglish  were  not  Master  of  such  other 
Places  as  wore  proper  to  Cover,  and  bring  off  those  in  Ha- 
dingtoun** 

A  military  eye  can  easily  discover  that  the  place 
was  well  calculated  for  admitting  of  such  defences  as 
those  heiug  added  to  it,  and  that  under  their  protec- 
tion, in  those  days  when  the  munitions  of  war  were 
by  no  means  what  they  are  at  present,  they  must  have 
been  pretty  effective.  The  following  curious  anec- 
dote is  told  by  Beague,  a  few  pages  afterwards : — 

"  By  this  means  M.  de  Desse  had  an  Opportunity  of  tak- 
ing a  narrow  and  leisuriy  Inspection  of  tho  Enemy's  Works 
and  Defences,  aud  when  Retiring,  ho  had  the  Pleasure  to 
Witness  a  very  notable  and  daring  Attempt  of  one  of  thoso 
Hii;hland  Men  that  belong'd  to  the  Earl  of  Argile,  This 
Fellow  had  by  this  time  taken  Notice  of  the  French  Beha- 
viour, and  had  seen  tUcm  go  Fearlessly  forward  upon  tho  very 
Mouth  of  the  Enemy's  Cannon,  which  he  being  willing  to 
imitate,  went  str.iight  upon  a  Party  of  the  English,  that  had 
engag'd  a  few  Frenchmen^  Commanded  by  Captain  Voque- 
deniar,  and  with  incredible  Celerity  Seizing  one  of  them,  in 
spite  of  Opposition  truss' d  him  upon  his  Back,  and  in  this 
Plight  brought  him  to  our  Camp ;  where,  we  observ'd,  that 
the  Enrag'd  Captiro  had  Bit  bis  ShQulder  after  so  But^herlj 
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a  numner,  ths6  lie  hud  abiioti  Died  of  th0  Wound.  M.  dg 
Deui  rewarded  the  Action  with  a  good  Coafc  of  Mi^il  and  20 
Crowns,  a  CoinpUment  which  the  Highlander  receiy'd  with 
all  imaginable  Demonstration  of  Gratitude/' 

We  shall  content  ouraelves  with  ginng  one  extract 
more  from  this  most  ourioas  book.  Wo  mean  that 
which  describes  the  night  assaalt  made  by  the  French 
and  Scottish  forces,  with  the  hope  of  carrying  the 
town  by  a  coup  d^  main : — 

'•  All  Things  being  Prudently  nnd  Cautiously  laid  for  the 
design' d  Effort,  about  Eleven  at  Night  every  one  arm'd,  the 
Heavens  wci-e  o'er-upread  with  Dnrkness  ;  yet  M.  de  D^ssi 
WAS  faithfully  Oonihioted  by  a  oonvenient  find  secret  Avenoe 
to  tho  Gates  of  Hadingt4>un^  where  ho  remaia'd  without 
being  discover' d  (such  was  our  Silence  and  Diligence)  till 
some  of  the  Soldiers,  after  taking  a  Half-Moon  before  the 
Port,  and  killing  three  Centinels,  made  the  walls  resound 
with  the  Name  of  France  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  attack* d 
the  Enemy's  Guard,  and  found  that  they  did  their  Duty  but 
n<^g)igently.  By  this  time,  the  Town  was  all  in  an  Alarm : 
But  our  Menimprov'd  their  time,  all  they  could,  in  their 
respective  Posts  ;  some  set  upon  those  Granaries,  which  the 
£nglUh  had  plnc'd  at  the  Back  of  an  adjacent  Church  ;  and 
others  endearooi^d  to  break  open  the  Port,  and  effected  it 
80  sttddoiiiy,  that  the  Garrison  had  but  little  time  to  put 
tliomsolves  in  a  Posture  of  Defence.  ,  The  Gaard  of  Italiant 
were  all  put  to  tho  Sword  in  a  Minute,  and  the  few  EnglisK 
who  were  upon  Duty  at  some  distance  frnm  the  former,  far'd 
no  better ;  sevcrals  were  kiird  in  their  Sleep  ;  and  those  who 
awaken'd  had  but  the  Comfort  to  Die  more  feelii^fly.  Tkus, 
we  had  kUure  enou;vh,  not  only  to  do  grest  Exooution,,  but 
also  to  have  carry'd  the  Town  with  little  or  no  Loss  ;  But 
M.  de  Detse  was  wisely  apprehensive,  lest  somo  Ingenious 
FalLicy  should  lurk  under  a  Fault  so  evidently  palpable  ;  he 
Tcry  well  knew  that  ike  m'ftt  unuiual  Favoutt  of  Fortune 
are/ot  the  most  part  Hurtful  and  Fraudulent :  For  thefle 
Reasons,  he  would  not  suffer  his  Men  to  run  Head^lon*;  upon 
Success,  but  kept  Ihem  altogether  in  one  Body.  The  Enemy 
had  but  ono  Pass  to  defend,  and  therefore  wore  not  so  much 
put  to  it,  as  if  they  had  been  cnviron'd  on  all  sides ;  and  this 
Ptiss  wns  Tcry  narrow,  and  was  ibno'd  with  Tranches  and 
other  Earth- Works,  from  whence  a  few  Men,  by  Firins^upon 
the  Assailants,  were  able  to  defeat  their  Attempt.  Yqt,  M. 
de  Desse,  upon  tho  Front  of  his  Battalion,  continued  to  gain 
Ground,  and  to  give  such  Testimonies  of  Valour,  that  (if 
Fame  proves  not  very  Unjust)  Posterity  must  needs  know, 
that  few  of  bis  Contemporaries  could  come  up  to  his  Merit : 
Ho  was  nobly  back'd  by  Men  that  hatl  been  taught  to  fear  no 
Danger.  Our  Soldiers  had  ahvady  cry'd  Victory^  Victory  ! 
a  Hundred  times,  and  doubted  not  but  She  waited  upon  their 
Arms :  For  of  500  Men  that  oppos'd  our  Entry,  some  in 
their  Shirts,  with  Swords  and  Daggers,  others  with  Hnlberts, 
and  most  part  without  any  Arms  at  all>  250  lost  their  Lives 
upon  the  Spot ;  whilst,  hitherto,  not  ono  Man  had  fallen  on 
our  side. 

"Indeed,  Fortune,  till  this  Minute,  had  been  so  partial  in 
our  Favour,  that  we  could  not  doubt  of  Victory :  and  nothing, 
but  what  happened,  could  h.tve  frustrnt'd  our  Hopos.  M.  de 
Destif  and  his  Men,  were  expos'd  to  tho  Mouth  of  a  double 
Cannon, pLintedbetwixttwo  Gabions,  upon  the  narrowest  place 
of  that  Avenuo,  which  leads  to  the  town  ;  this  Place  we  had 
not  made  ourselves  Masters  of  as  yet ;  and  by  chance  it  so  fell 
out,  thnt  a  French  Soldier,  a  Native  of  Paris  (who  not  teng 
before  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Enemy,  and  served  them  as 
a  Spy),  was  upon  that  very  Spot  of  Ground :  This  Renegade, 
dreading  the  punishment  he  doserv'd,  turn'd  Desperate  ;  and 
nak^d'and  unarm' d  as  he  was,  ran  to  the  Cannon  1  have  men- 
tion'd,  and  ptit  Fire  to  it ;  the  Ball  made  its  way  thro*  the 
close  Ranks  of  eurMen,  and  ooold  not  miss  of  making  a  great 
SUmghteranioog  them.  For  this  Reason  and  because  of  the 
Obscurity  of  the  Night,  which  kept  us  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  real  I^ess  we  had  sustain' d  (which  yet  was  not  such  as  to 
have  depriv'd  us  of  Success),  behold  a  terrible  Cry,  that  secm'd 
to  be  made  up  of  several  Voices,  join*d  as  'twere  in  one,  was 
rais'd  all  over  our  Battalion  :  And  a$  tite  least  AceidetU  is 
wjficient  to  defeat  the  best  laid  of  Nocturnal  Attempts,  by 
reason  of  the  false  imaginations  that  ever  attend  tlieni,  these 
confus'a  Voioes  no  sooner  reached  our  Rear,  than  those  who 
were  vpen  it,  began  to  Retire ;  their  Neighbours  did  the  like 


by  Degrees,  and  at  last  all  broke  their  Kaoks  in  Confttsioa 
and  Disorder.  M.  de  Desse,  with  a  good  Number  of  tho 
most  Resolute  at  his  Back,  stood  his  Ground  ;  and  still  aim- 
ing at  Victory,  he  could  not  forbear  to  evidence  how  miich 
he  gmdg'd  the  lost  Opportunity :  Yet.  at  last*  up«i  the 
BemonstnuuBss  of  his  Frisnds,  wbo  told  him,  that  evident 
Death  was  by  do  means  to  be  sought  for,  and  that  Fortune 
might  afterwards  atone  for  her  present  Injustice,  he  gave 
Orders  to  sound  a  Retrait ;  and  accordingly  drew  back  with 
that  Decency  which  the  Occasion  reqnir'd.  Thus',  with  the 
Loss  of  somo  of  his  Men,  and  the  much  ^jreaier  SUvghttr  of 
the  Enemy,  ho  got  clear  of  further  Dai^gsr :  »nd  nrudently 
dissembUxig  his  Thoughts  upon  the  Matteri  he  smil'dyid  said 
to  the  Lord  d'Oisel,  *  Let  vs  then  suppose,  my  Friend,  thai 
toe  are  at  Sea,  and  by  Storm  constrain' d  to  lowef  our  SfkiU, 
what  ihen  ?  Th/e  wind  is  ehangeabh,  and  a  fairer  Gale 
will  yet  enabU  «t  to  make  out  t/U  Voyo^*  " 

At  Haddington,  the  Tyoe  begins  to  present  more 
the  appeantnoe  of  a  rif  er  than  it  has  hither^  done. 
It  fiUfl  its  bed,  and  sweeps  with  a  gentle  eoors^  in  one 
great  semioirdey  embtracing  the  town.  It  has  more 
than  once  been  affected  by  great  floods.  The  last 
that  occurred  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  I77d»  when 
in  less  than  the  course  of  an  hoar  it  rpse  aevonteeya 
ieet  above  its  level,  inundating  the  greater  piu>t  of 
the  town.  On  that  occasion  it.£lled  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  It  4i4  not 
last  long,  because  the  greater  body  of  .water  wojs 
created  by  the  breakiog  of  the  4yke  of  an  ejLtenaive 
dam  above  Salton. 

Soon  after  leaving  Haddington*  the  river  enters  the 
extensive  grounds  of  Amisfield.  The.park  here  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  in  itself,  and  very  much  ornaments 
the  right  baak  of  the  stream ;  whihit  the  superi^ii;  cfd- 
tivation  and  tasteful  aorraagement  of  the.^lds  and 
plantations  that  rise  in  a  gradual  ^lope  upon  the  left 
bank  give  a  very  rich  appearance  to  the  whole  n^igh- 
hoorhood.  The  house,  which  is  Grecian,  was  built 
hy  the  grandfather  of  the  preseht  Earl  of  Werayss, 
and  its  gallery  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  pic- 
tures. It  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Eloho,  who  ,we  may 
safely  pronounce  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  Aiohle- 
men  in  Scotland,  with  all  ranks  of  society.  Th^  park 
hae  been  more  than  once  the  scene  of  some  veiy  ^tive 
competition  in  rural  sports,  when  the  Tyne-side  games 
were  held  here.  The  spot  of  ground  chosen  ibr  their 
celebration  was  in  the  north- west  conaer  of  the  park, 
not  far  from  the  river  side,  where  prises  wec^  con- 
tended for  in  every  possible  manly  rural  sport,  and 
where  even  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  did  not  disdain  to  appear  as  cpmpc- 
titors.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  was  the 
struggle  for  the  long  race.  A  more  noble  Campus 
Martrus  could  nowhere  have  beep  found.  Star^g 
from  tho  place  where  the  games  were  held;  aome  six 
or  eight  of  the  handsomest  and  most  aithlcti^Q^looking 
young  men  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
bounded  off  eastward,  along  the  green  sward  w  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream^  for  perhaps  a  milo  and  a 
half^  and,  crossing  by  the  Abbey  MiU  Bridge,  they 
returned  westwards  along  the  left  batik,  until  they 
came  opposite  to  the  spot  from  whence  they  started, 
where  the  speotators  were  aixiousljpwaiting  for  them. 
By  this  time,  it  frequently  happened  that  all  the 
competitors  were  completely  thrown  out  by  the  one 
whose  lungs  were  better  than  those  of  the  rest ;  but 
now  and  then  it  did  occur  that  there  were  two  or 
sometimes  three,  who^  being  of  nearly  equal  powers, 
arriTedAt  this  poinl  «liiio«t  together,  Ihen,  indeed| 
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die  r&cd  beeaime  ttiott  interesting,  for  tbe  run  home  to 
the  winning  post  ^aB,  in  the  first  place,  right  through 
theriver^  aad»  secondlyp  up  a  very  gentle  sloping  turf 
ef  some-handred  yards.  In  they  rushed,  the  water 
being  sode^p  as  to  coyer  them  to  tite  shealders,  and, 
pressing'  through  the  stream,  happy  was  he  trho  first 
put  his  foot  upon  the  sod,  and  came  in  winner  amidst 
ih*  «faoat«  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

Wo  hare  been,  told  by  Lord  £loho,  who  is  well 
known  to  be  a  'sneeeBsful  sportsman  in  every  possible 
department,  that  very  fine  trouts  are  to  bo  killed 
along  this  part  of  the  Tyne. 

The  river  has  now  its  course  throngh  one  of  the 
richest  agricultond  oountrtes  that  can  be  eoneeived. 
It  slopes  gently  down  to  H  ou  either  sidow  It»'  batf ks, 
which  are  getierally  low,  am  beautifully  fringed  with 
trees;  aM  it  eYeiywhere  affords  delightful  walks  for 
musing  watideHngi^.  Some  individoali  would  pro- 
bably  huve  lio  objeeticms  that  the  interest  o€  theae 
should  be  increased  by  their  earrying  an  «ngle*rod 
in  tiiefr  hatids.  '  The-fine  old  place  of  Stevenson,  be<- 
longing  to  the  gallant  Sir  John  Gor^n  Sinclair, 
Bart. ,  Captain,  BoyalNary,  succeeds  to  that  of  Amis- 
field  on  the  right  bank.  As  you  follow  the  river  down- 
wards, it  here  receitee  a  small  tributary  fnosn  the 
right  bank.  The  property  of  Beanstoa  comes  ueaet, 
the  mansion-house  of  which  stands  among  its  phui*> 
tations,  on  the  high  ground  on  the  left  bank.  On 
the  extretne  ridge  to  the  north,  on  a  line  nearly  op- 
posite to-  Stevenson,  stand  some  very  cuidoafl  remains 
of  atrtiqaity.  The^e  are  upon  the  farm  of  Barney 
Mains,  aibd  are  called  ''  Hie  Vaults.'^  We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  one  to  give  ns  anything  like  a 
rational  susconnt  of  these  ruins.  They  consist  of  a 
large  sqiiane  enclosure,  snrronnded  by  vaulted  oham- 
bers,  whieh  are  clbsed  externally*  but  open  to  the 
court  within,  and  of  very  great  strength  of  masonry. 
They  do  net  appear  to  have  formed  the  subctruotmre 
of  any  tall  or  castellated  building  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  in  our  own  minds  tiiat  they  were  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  into 
them  i(»r  safety,  daring  any  sudden  inroad  of  the 
Bnglish  border  raiders,  the  platform  open  the  upper 
pairt  of  tile  vaults  surrounding  the  place  being  man- 
ned by  -mes^t-arms,  capable  of  defending  a  place 
whieh  it  wae  impossible  to  destroy  by  fire. 

Leaving  the  grounds  of  Stevenson,  the  river  enters 
the  parish  of  IVestonkirk,  and  the  grounds  of  Hailes 
Castle,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Fergusson.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  ruin,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  preeipice^  overhanging  its  right  bank.  As 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  it  into  our  romance 
of  «<  Th^  Wolfe  of  Badenoch ''  ai  the  famfly  residence 
of  our  herO|  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn,  we  have  now  to 
mention  that  it  was  in  the  family  of  the  Hepbnms 
for  many  years,  as  far  back  afl  the  time  of  King  Eo- 
hert  Bruce,  and  that  our  hero's  unworthy  descendant, 
the  'Em^l  of  Bothwell,  made  it  historically  famous  by 
lodging  Queen  Mary  there,  afker  he  had  carried  her 
«ff.  About  the  year  1449,  Archibald  Dunbar  sur- 
prised aiid  took  it  by  a  sudden  assault  in  the  night ; 
and  in  1547;  during  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  ezpedi- 
tiou,  the  Sari  of  Warwick  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  made  priih)ner,by  an  ambnsh  laid  ait  or  near  the 
castle.  It  is  an  extremely  ^picturesque  ruin.  About 
amilelotheaoatliof  it  rises  what  is  noweatted  Tra* 


prarie  Law,  a  very  singnlarly-shaped  isolated  hill, 
entirely  formed  of  dink-stone,  which  starts  suddenly 
up  from  the  midst  of  the  cultivated  country.  This 
was  originally  called  Dun pendcr,  and  it  isbelieved  that 
its  present  name  originated  from  the  French  words 
trappe-reiney  the  snare  for  the  Queen,  which  was  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  Mary's  adrenture  ;  but  we 
rather  think  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  we  have  seen 
the  name  of  Dunpender  in  maps,  whieh,  though  old, 
were  considerably  posterior  to  the  time  of  Maiy;  and 
when  we  see  the  strange  manner  in  which  old  names 
are  corrupted  and  -massacred,  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  the  change  could  have  been  effected  by  the  mere 
barbarism  of  the  country.  What  can  be  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  gradual  mutation  which  has  taken 
place  on  that  pass  into  the  Lothian s,  originally  called 
Oolbrand^s  Path,  a  name  which  it  probably  reeeivod 
from  its  being  used  by  some  celebrated  border  free* 
hooter  of  that  name.  From  Colbrand^s  Path  it  was 
first  changed  into  Cockburnspath,  from  Cookbums- 
path  into  Cobberspath,  from  Cobberspath  into  Cop- 
perspath,  and  from  Copperspath  into  Ooppersmithi 
A  little  below  Hailes  Castle,  the  river  becomes  the 
boundary  between  Sir  Charles  Fergusson's  property 
and  that  of  Phantassie^  belonging  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
Junes,  and  it  continues  so  till  it  reaches  the  village 
of  Linton  ;  after  which  it  runs  through  the  same 
estate  for  above  a  mile.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
below  Hailes  Castle,  are  steep,  lofty,  and  present 
several  picturesque  points  of  viow.  On  the  Pban« 
tassie  side  of  the  water,  they  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  their  acclivities  being  covered  with  thriv- 
ing plantations,  orchards,  and  strawberry  gardens, 
which  give  great  beauty  to  this  part  of  the  stream. 
The  strawberries  produced  here  ore  extremely  eai'ly, 
and  remarkable  for  their  flavour.  The  villiage  of 
Linton  has  its  name  from  the  lynn  or  waterfall 
which  is  here,  where  the  river  tumbles  in  various 
separate  cascades,  very  picturesquely,  over  a  barrier 
of  day-stone  rocks  of  considerable  height.  Some- 
thing was  done  here  to  open  a  passage  to  aHow  the 
salmon  to  get  up,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  operation  was  not  prosecuted  a  little  farther,  so 
as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  fish  to  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle. They  might  then  run  up  the  river  for  a  good 
many  miles,  and  finding  plenty  of  excellent  spawn- 
ing ground,  their  numbers  might  bo  indefinitely  in- 
creased. As  it  is,  they  are  rarely  found  in  the  water 
above  the  Lynn.  Indeed,  it  seldom  or  never  happens 
that  a  fish  is  taken  by  the  rod  in  any  part  of  this 
stream,  either  above  or  below.  Linton  is  a  pictu- 
resque village,  standing  in  the  very  midst  of  thePhan- 
tassie  property.  The  Lynn  itself,  with  its  mills  and 
other  buildings.  Its  old  bridge,  and  the  new  railway 
bridge,  presents  a  scene  of  considerable  interest.  The 
village  sweeps  round  the  left  bank,  following  a  great 
bend  of  the  river,  which  is  lost  in  a  grove  of  lofly 
trees,  from  which  peeps  the  manao  and  the  old  church* 
There  was  a  place  of  worship  here,  which  stood  on  tiie 
site  of  the  present  church,  so  far  back  as  a  thousand 
years  ago,  it  being  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Annals, 
under  the  name  of  the  Chm'oh  of  St.  Baldrid.  Im- 
mediately above  the  church,  the  jtlope  of  the  country 
is  much  ornamented  by  the  grounds  of  Smeaton,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hepburn,  who  sat  for 
the  county  in  the  last  parliament. 
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It  htts  Aol  been  our  practice,  during  the  pt-oBecu- 
tion  of  this  oar  undertaking^,  to  say  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  nor,  indeed,  can  we  set  Up  for  af- 
fording to  our  readers  much  utilitarian  information; 
but  the  estate  of  Phantassie  is  so  remarkaWe  and  so 
-well  known  to*  be  the  most  celebrated  fknti  in  Scot- 
land, and  if  in  Scotland,  we  may  say  in  Britain,  that 
we  cannot  pass  it  orer  without  some  little  notice.  The 
estate  contains  seven  hundred  and  seventy  acres  im- 
perial, of  very  fine  land,  of  which  five  hundred  and 
fifty  may  be  called  farm,  chiefly  sloping  on  all  sides, 
but  especially  from  the  south  towards  the  Tync ; 
and  it  was  first  rendered  fkmous  by  its  celebrated 
proprietor,  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  who  died  In  1B23 
— who  was,  perhaps,  the  best  farmer  and  most  in- 
telligent rural  economist  of  his  time.  He  and  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  Markle,  were  fre- 
quently summoned  to  London,  in  case*  of  agricul- 
tural difliculty,  to  give  opinions  before  Committees 
of  the  itouses  of  Parliament.  He  was- the  brother  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Rennie,  the  celebrated  engineer. 
Mr.  George  Rennie*s  son,  li'ho  succeeded  him,  might 
have  been  called  quite  an  enthusiast  in  farming,  and 
he  made  Phantassie  famous  all  over  the  kingdom, 
from  the  enormous  shows  of  live  stock  which  he  estab- 
lished there,  which  brought  together  agriciilturists  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  peasant  to  the  duke,  from  the  most 
distant  parts.  All  this,  however.  Was  not  done  with- 
out an  expense  which  was  by  no  meahs  met,  even  by 
the  highly-priced  sales  which  were  effected;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Rennie*s  affairs  became 
somewhat  deranged.  His  fate  wds  a  very  melan- 
choly one:  having  gone  to  Shetland  to  select  and  pur- 
chase ft  parcel  of  the  small  cattle,  the  produce  of  that 
country,  he  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  which  he 
had  hired  te  caiTy  him  and  his  stock,  and  was  never 
heard  ef  afterguards,  having  been  lost  at  sea. 

For  some  years  the  property  Was  managed  by 
Mr.  Rehnio*B  trustees,  under  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  that  well-known  and  intelligent  agricul- 
turist, Mr.  Kerr,  who  now  acts  as  commissioner  for 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Nisbet  Ferguson,  of  Biel  and  Dirle- 
ten.  It  was  then  purchased  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes 
of  ParSott*8  Green.  Having  undergone  the  exten- 
sive successive  improvements  which  were  made  \ipoh 
it  by  three  such  agriculturists  as  Ml*.  George  Ren- 
nie, his  son,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  it  was  then  considered  as 
being  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  After  Mh 
Ittnes  acquired  It  in  1840,  it  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  his  son,  our  son-in-law,  the  second  of  that 
filniily — Thomas  Mitchell  Innes,  Esq. — who  has  car- 
ried its  improvement  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  per- 
fection by  tile-draining  every  furrow  of  it.  A  most 
splendid  set  of  farm-offices  hAve  been  built,  whch  have 
attracted  attention  from  all  quarters  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Innei^'s  system  of  management  appears. to  us  to 
be  peculiarly  excellent.  He  raises  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  turnips,  according  to 
the  allotment  of  the  farm  at  the  time.  These  are 
disposed  of,  in  lots,  by  public  sale  upon  the  field,  the 
understanding  being,  that  the  dealer  who  purchases 
a  lot  shall  be  furnished  with  a  straw-yard  separately 
enclosed,  and  as  much  straw  as  his  cattle  may  require 
to  consume,  the  turnips  being  driven  from  the  field  to 
the  yard  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes's  carts,  and  the  whole 
of  the  manure  being  UUdei^stood  to  belong  to  Mr. 


innes.  II  is  not  every  fAmi  that  could  afford  iuch 
accommodation  as  this,  or  to  So  great  an  extent;  but 
at  Phantassie  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  distinctly 
separMed  straw-yai-ds,  each  of  them  of  large  siz^,  and 
with  sheds  complete ;  each  under  its  separate  lock 
and  key.  "We  have  sometimes  seen  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  eighty  large  cattle  thus  disposed  bf  fbr 
the  winter,  with  the  most  ample  ac6ommodation  of 
every  sort.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  thiat  this 
system  produces  a  command  of  riianure  that  may  bo 
said  to  be  almost  unparalleled.  The  crops  of  wheat 
are  always  most  exuberant;  arid  the  bani-yard,  when 
ntewly  filled,  presents  a  spectacle  Worth  going  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  see.  When  Henri  de  Finance,  Due  de 
Bourdeanx,  revisited  this  coubtry  ft  few  years  ago, 
we  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  his  cicerone ;  and  as 
he  was  rery  desirous  to  gain  infotmfttion  upon  all 
subjects,  ftnd  especially  upon  that  of  farming,  we 
thought  we  could  not  do  better  thah  to  take  hitn  to 
Phantassie,  in  order  that  he  might  See  it  in  perfec- 
tion. The  chief  person  of  his  suite  wfts  the  Due  do 
Levis,  a  nobleman  as  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
in  agricultural  and  country  matters  as  he  "^^as  for  his 
manners  as  a  courtier.  Their  admiration  of  all  that 
they  saw  was,  indeed,  extremely  gratifying.  Therd 
is  one  granary  in  the  offices  which  is  no  less  than  30(J 
feet  long.  The  steam  thrashing  machine  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.  These  are  now  universal  all  over  East 
Lothian ;  even  many  of  the  machines  which  hftd  the 
advantage  of  water  power  have  been  exchanged  for 
steam  mills.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  tall  chithrieys 
rising  from  every  farm  have  bad  the  effect  of  uhru- 
raU!*ing  the  country,  and  giving  it  a  hianufecturing 
appearance  ;  but  we  think  that  this  effect  Vrill  pro- 
bably yield,  in  the  coUi-se  of  a  few  ^'ears,  to  that  as- 
sociatioii  Which  \vill  conttect  them*  in  the  toind  with 
the  agricultural  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

This  estate  Is  perfectly  beautiful  as  ft  famA,  al- 
though it  has  in  some  degree  been  defaced  by  the 
North  British  Railroad  being  carried  somewhat  dia- 
gonally through  it.  The  mansion-horise  is  very  prte^ 
perly  Confined  within  home  gardens  and  shrubberies; 
for  to  have  attettipted  to  make  a  great  place  here 
would  have  been  ah  Insanity  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion. The  views  frohi  the  house  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, embracing  the  course  of  the  Tyfae,  as  it  flow* 
through  the  richly-cultivated  ^elds,  until  it  is  lost  in 
groves  of  trees;  after  which,  the  eye  is  carried  onwardft 
towards  the  e.\tensive  trends  of  Tynninghftme  and  thd 
sea. 

We  must  how  Biy  a  few  -NVotds  in  regaM  to  the 
angling.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  salmon, 
which  are  all  ef  them  small,  do  not  rise  to  the  fly,  but 
a  number  of  them  are  taken  by  Mr.  Innes  by  nieaiiB 
of  shutting  and  opening  the  flood-gates  of  an  old  mill- 
run  immediately  opposite  to  the  church.  The  trout 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  are  red  in  the  fish  when  in 
best  condition.  They  may  average  a  pound,  or  iotoe- 
what  less,  and  are  generally  very  equal  in  size,  though 
some  are  occasionally  taken  of  much  heavier  weight. 
They  are  extremely  shy,  and  are  only  to  be  allured 
by  the  use  of  very  fine  tackle,  and  a  very  small  fly. 
When  the  river  is  in  condition,  and,  strafage  to  say, 
the  wind  in  the  east,  we  have  enjoyed  very  fine  sport 
by  following  one  single  reach  of  the  river  Kbout  half 
a  quftrter  of  a  mile  in  lengthy  within  i^ight  of  the 
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windotri  of  thd  hotifie ;  ^ut  the  great  {>$6cator  of  the 
Tyne  is  our  old  Mend  and  brother  officer,  Captain 
Shearman^  who  is  rery  mach  at  I^hantasaie  during 
the  angling  season,  and  who,  when  therCi  may  be  said 
to  li?e  upon  the  riyer.  Although  he  has  by  no  means 
abandon^  all  fox-hunting,  and  can  still,  when  re- 
quired^ keep  a  good  place  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds,  he 
now,  as  a  sportsman,  devotes  himself  entirely,  in  their 
respectire  seasons, to  the  rod  and  the  gun,  in  the  use  of 
both  trhioh  instruments  he  ie  extremely  expert.  We 
are  quite  persuaded  that  if  any  artist,  well  acquainted 
with  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Tyne,  had  a  do- 
sire  to  make  sketches  of  it,  he  would  consider  that 
they  should  want  truth)  if  our  friend  the  Captain's 
figure— arrayed  in  his  loose  trousers  andfishing-boots, 
and  with  his  small  hat  h3^ng  round  with  flies,  and  of 
a  eo&sistence  prepared  to  take  any  shape  he  may 
chooae  to  put  it  into»  his  angle-rod  in  his  hand,  and 
his  sharp  eye  keenly  watching  for  the  rise  of  the 
trout — were  not  introduced  into  all  his  foregrounds. 
The  Captain's  perseyerance  and  skill,  together  with 
his  complete  knowledge  of  erery  hole  and  corner  of 
the  stream,  enables  him  to  kill  more  trouts  in  the 
Tyne  than  any  three  men  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
fishing  the  rirer.  I  believe  he  has  made  out  as  many 
as  aix  doten  in  one  day,  of  which  event,  we  feel  con- 
vinced, he  was  more  proud  than  he  ever  was  of  any 
of  his  brave  achievements  while  in  the  command  of 
certain  Italian  levies  in  the  Peninsula,  or  of  tho  well- 
earned  laurels  which  these  acquired  for  him. 

On  leaving  the  estate  of  Phantassie,  the  Tyne  en- 
ters the  parish  of  Whitekirk,  in  its  progress  through 
which  its  banks,  especially  those  to  the  left,  are 
prettily  fringed  with  trees  all  the  way,  till  it  reaches 
Tynninghame  Bridge.  The  country  to  the  right  is 
extremely  beautifuMn  an  agricultural  point  of  yiew, 
being  perfectly  flat — ^its  cultivation  being  quite  like 
a  garden.  Out  of  this  rises  a  gentle  elevation  of  con- 
siderable extent,  entirely  covered  with  the  groves 
and  lawns  of  Ninewar,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  formerly  known  under  tho  name  of  Hedderwick. 
The  river,  for  a  considerable  way  above  Tynning- 
hame Bridge^  is  aflected  by  the  tide  which  fills  the 
estuary,  into  which  it  soon  afterwards  throws  itself. 
On  the  left  bank  is  the  pretty  little  village  of  Tyn- 
ninghame, containing  some  nine  rose-covered  cot- 
tages ;  and  here  the  gate  of  entrance  opens  to  the 
Earl  of  Haddii^gton's  noble  place  of  Tynninghame 
House,  the  grounds  and  woods  of  which  skirt  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  estuary.  This  is  a  beautiful 
object  in  itself,  seeing  that,  when  full,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive  wood-fringed  lake  ;  and 
even  when  the  tide  is  out,  itoflers  no  eye -sore,  seeing 
that  it  is  covered  with  a  green  vegetation,  very  at- 
tractive both  to  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  a  remarkable 
place  for  wild-fowl  of  all  kinds,  from  the  teal-duck 
to  the  swan,  and  great  numbers  of  every  variety 
are  shot  here  every  season.  The  House  of  Tynning- 
hame,  which  was  one  of  those  plain  old  Scottish 
mansions  of  large  size,  has  been  altered  and  added 
to  by  tbe  present  Earl,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bum,  in  the  style  which  that  architect  has  used  so 
generally  over  Scotland.  It  presents  a  picturesque 
object  in  the  midst  of  its  very  extensive  woods,  many 
of  th^  tree^  ih  which  are  of  very  great  growth.  The 
plantations  here  were  begun  hi  1785,  by  Thomas, 


sixth  Earl  of  Haddington^  who  prosecuted  them  ^^ith 
very  great  perseverance  and  success,  und^r  all  the 
disadvantages  of  their  exposure  to  the  angry  blasts 
from  the  Gcrhian  Ocean.  He  studied  tho  subject 
with  great  attention,  and  very  philosophically,  and 
he  conveyed  the  results  of  his  ob&ervation  and  ex- 
perience to  his  grandson  in  a  letter,  which  was  afters- 
wards  printed,  and  which  still  exhibits,  even  in  the^e 
modern  times,  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  manner 
of  raising  forest-trees,  &c.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  ho  Was  at  first  urged  to  commence  his  operation^ 
by  his  Countess,  who  was  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Hopetoun.  She  it  was  to  whom  the  beautiful  wood, 
called  Binning  Wood,  owed  its  origin.  The  Earl,  her 
husband,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  being 
planted:-— 

"  There  was  a  field  of  300  Scotch  sores,  called  the  Muir 
of  Tynninghamo,  that  was  common  to  some  of  my  tenants  and 
a  neighbouring  gentleman.  This  ground  Lady  Haddington 
desired  to  enclose  ahd  plant.  It  seemed  too  great  an  attempt, 
and  everybody  advised  her  not  to  undertake  it — of  which 
nnmber  I  confess  I  Was  one ;  but  she  said,  if  1  would  agree 
to  it,  she  made  no  doubt  of  getting  It  finished.  1  gave  her 
free  leave.  The  gentleman  and  tenants  had  their  loss  mado 
up  to  them.  In  the  venr  1707  she  began  to  enclose  it,  and 
called  It  Binning  Wood.'* 

It  now  forms  a  very  magnificent  portion  of  theso  most 
extensive  woods.  The  trees  radiate  from  three  cen* 
tres,  and  the  whole  reminds  us  more  of  some  of  those 
royal-planted  forests  which  we  have  seen  in  Franco, 
than  anything  we  can  fancy.  There  is  a  story  which 
we  have  often  heaini^  but  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
cannot  dare  to  pretend  to  vouch,  that  this  excellent 
lady  absolutely  sold  a  portion  of  her  jewels  In  oi*der 
to  enable  her  the  more  easily  to  carry  out  her  object. 
A  very  large  extetit  of  ground,  chiefly  of  a  sandy  na- 
ture, and  hitherto  used  entirely  as  a  rabbit-warren, 
stretched  down  towai'ds  the  sea,  trhero  it  was  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  north-east  winds  that  blew 
over  it  from  the  German  Ocean.  Encouraged  by 
Lady  Haddington's  success,  the  Earl  determined,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  to  fight  no  more  with  the  culti- 
vation of  bad  land,  but  to  plant  it  all.'*  The  expe- 
riment was  most  successful,  for  the  trees  grew  luxu- 
riantly, and  they  now  form  a  grand  wood,  where  they 
are  seen  feathering  down  to  the  water *s  edge.  The 
timber  is  chiefiy  oak ;  in  regard  to  which  tree  the 
Earl  says  :  **  As  the  oak  is  my  favouHte  tiOc,  t  have 
planted  it  everywhere ;  and  I  can  show  them  veiy 
thriving  on  rich,  poor,  middling,  heathy,  gravelly, 
clayey,  mossy,  spouty^  and  rocky  ground — nay,  even 
upon  dry  sand.  It  is  visible  that  the  oak  grows  every- 
where upon  my  grounds  faster  than  any  other  tree, 
some  of  the  aquatics  only  excepted."  *'  Thus,''  says 
Dr.  Wallace,  the  reverend  and  learned  author  of  the 
Statistical  Account,  "arose,  under  the  skill  and  per- 
severance of  this  spirited  nobleman,  and  where  trees 
were  almost  before  unknown,  woods  to  the  extent  of 
800  acres  ;  the  plantation  and  care  of  which  afibrded 
much  useful  occupation,  and  ultimately  much  enjoy- 
ment to  himself,  have  been  profitable  to  his  descend- 
ants, and  are  at  this  moment  the  greatest  ornament 
to  the  country."  These  grand  Woods  may  be  said  to 
be  united  to  those  of  Sir  David  Baird's  estate  of  New- 
byth,  lying  immediately  to  the  westward  of  them  ; 
so  that  the  mass  of  timber  herO  must  considerably 
exceed  1000  acres. 
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Tynninghame  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  its  holly-hedges,  vhich  are  of  a  thick- 
ness so  great,  that,  supposing  them  to  have  been  a 
solid  mound  of  turf,  a  carriage  and  four  might  be 
driren  upon  the  top  of  them.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
the  description  given  of  them  by  our  much-esteemed 
friend  Dr.  Wallace,  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

,"The  hoUy-hedges  of  Tynninghame  «ro  far-famed,  and 
are,  indeed,  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  particular  notice. 
They  were  planted  aboat  the  same  time  as  the  woods  above- 
mentioned,  by  the  same  nobleman.  They  are  of  great  size 
and  extent,  comprising  altogether  2952  yards.  On  the  south- 
western side  of  the  mansion-house  there  is  a  grass  walk,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  hedges,  most  remarkable  in  point  of 
length,  are  planted.  The  walk  is  743  yards  long,  and  36  feet 
wide :  and  the  hedges  on  each  side  of  it  are  11  feet  broad  at 
the  base,  and  15  feet  high.  To  the  east  of  the  garden  and 
melon-ground,  they  have  been  permitted  to  rise  higher ;  being 
kept  there  at  a  height  of  18,  21,  and  even  25  feet.  The 
hedge  on  the  west  boundary  of  the  p<irk  is  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, and  strangers  have  been  rarely  observed  to  pass  it 
without  some  expression  of  their  admiration. 

"At  the  time  these  hedges  were  planted,  Tynninghame 
possessed  little  of  that  complete  protection  from  the  sea 
breeze  which  it  now  enjoys ;  and  so  judicious  an  improver  as 
Lord  Haddington  saw  readily  the  superiority  of  evergreen, 
and  especially  of  holly,  over  deciduous  hedges.  His  succes- 
sors have  preserved  them  with  the  utmost  care  ;  they  are 
clipped  twice  a-ycar,  and  carefully  defended  from  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  hedges  seem  to  have  been  planted  on  banks  so 
much  raised  as  to  keep  the  roots  dry  and  sufficiently  drained, 
and  their  growth  has  been  most  vigorous  in  a  deep,  light  loam. 
There  are  many  beautiful  single  holly -trees,  of  very  consider- 
able dimensions,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  man- 
■ion-house,  but  all  over  Binning  Wood,  from  5  feet  to  between 
7  and  8  feet  in  circumference,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  from 
46  to  54  feet.  These  add  greatly  in  winter  to  the  beauty 
and  gaiety  of  the  place." 

Before  parting  with  our  friend  Br.  Wallace,  we 
must  borrow  from  him  the  account  which  he  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  family  household- book  of  the  provi- 
sion for  the  entertainments  given  at  Tynninghame  on 
the  21st  August,  1679,  at  the  baptism  of  this  same 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Haddington : — 

"  For  dinner :  of  fresh  beef,  six  pieces ;  mutton,  sixteen 
pieces ;  veal,  four  pieces  ;  venison,  three  legs ;  geese,  six  ; 
pigs,  four ;  old  turkeys,  two  ;  young  turkeys,  eight ;  salmon, 
four ;  tongues  and  udders,  twelve ;  ducks,  fourteen ;  fowls, 
six,  roasted ;  fowls,  boUed,  nine  ;  roasted  chickens,  thirty ; 
atewed  chickens,  twelve ;  fricassed  chickens,  eight ;  chickens 
in  pottage,  ten ;  lamb,  two  sides ;  wild-fowl,  twenty-two ; 
pigeons,  baked,  roasted,  and  stewed,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
t;wo  ;  roasted  bares,  ten ;  fricassed  hares,  six ;  hams,  three. 


Such  was  the  dinner.  For  supper,  there  were,  roait  mut- 
ton, two  pieces ;  mutton  in  collops,  two  pieces ;  roasted  pi- 
geons, twenty-six ;  hares,  six  ;  ale,  sixteen  galloxts ;  rolls, 
a  hundred  ;  loaves,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four." 

The  gospel  was  introduced  into  East  Lothian  in 
the  sixth  century  by  St.  Baldrid,  who  was. the  first 
Christian  apostle,  and  who  fixed  his  ceU  at  Tynning- 
hame, where  a  monastry  was  afterwards  erected.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  whole  country  from  Lammer- 
moor  to  Inveresk  placed  under  his  pastoral  charge. 
A  charter  of  a  portion  of  the  Bass,  granted  by  the 
Bishop  of  St-  Andrews  to  our  ancestor,  Robert  Lau- 
der of  the  Bass,  in  1316,  particularly  notices  this 
monastery  at  Tynninghame.  .  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  it,  which  we  give  in  preference  to  the 
original,  as  it  may  be  more  generally  understood  :— 

"  To  all  men  by  whom  this  Charter  shall  be  seen  and 
heard,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
wishing  salvation  in  the  Lord  : — Know  ye  that  we,  valuiog 
highly  our  Church's  advantage,  have  granted,  and  by  this  our 
present  Charter  have  confirmed,  to  Robert  de  Lauwedre,  for 
his  homage  and  service,  the  whole  of  our  part  of  the  island  in 
the  sea  which  is  called  the  Bass,  near  to  Aldfaam  in  Lothian ; 
TO  HOLD  AND  TO  BE  UOLDEN  by  the  said  Robert  and 
his  heirs,  from  us  and  our  successors  for  ever,  with  all  liber- 
ties, commodities,  and  easements,  and  with  the  pertinents, 
freely  and  quietly  in  all  and  by  all  without  any  reservation ; 
Paying  therefore,  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs,  to  us  and  oar 
successors  at  Tynnyngham,  at  the  term  of  Whitsundny 
yearly,  one  pound  of  white  wax,  in  name  of  feu-farm,  for 
all  lands,  servioes,  and  demands,  which  can  be  exacted  or 
demanded  by  us  and  our  successors  for  the  sjiid  island  with 
the  pertinents :  THEREFORE  we,  William,  and  our  suc- 
cessors, do  hereby  warrant,  maintain,  quiet,  and  defend  to 
the  foresaid  Robert  and  his  heirs,  our  foresaid  part  of  the 
Island  of  the  Bass,  with  the  pertinents  of  the  same,  for  ever, 
and  that  against  all  men  and  women  :  IN  TESTIMONY 
whereof,  we  have  made  and  appointed  our  seal  to  be  fixed  to 
this  present  Charter.  Given  at  Wedall,  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  cur  Lord  1316,  before  these  Witnesses, 
—Lords  WiUiam  and  William,  by  the  grace  of  God.  of  Mel- 
rose and  of  Dryburgh,  with  the  Loi^s  Abbots,  James  of 
Douglas.  Alexander  Stuart,  Henry  Sinclair,  Robert  Keith, 
Esquires,  and  others.'* 

This  is  the  charter  to  which  we  had  occasion  to 
refer  in  our  notice  of  Gala  Water  ;  it  having  been 
signed  ''Apud  Wedcde  ;"  the  vale  of  the  Gala, 
which  was  then  so  called,  having  been  the  site  of  a 
palace,  where  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  froqncntljr 
resided. 

Having  conducted  the  Tyne  into  the  estuary  of 
Tynninghame,  we  must  now  bid  it  adien. 
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One  of  the  most  certain  and  instant  effects  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  travelling,  is  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  accommodation  for  travellers.  Railway  hotels 
dot  every  railway,  and  are  planted  like  palisades  round  the 
termini.  As  there  sae  first,  second,  third,  axidfoitrth  class 
passengers,  so  are  there  first,  second,  and  third  class  hotels. 
We  have  as  yet  no  fourth  class  hotels,  inns,  or  lodging- 
houses,  cither  on  a  scale  of  extent  or  comfort  at  all  corre- 
sponding  to  the  wants  of  the  labouring  classes.  Acts  of  Par- 
liament provide,  that  while  they  travel,  the  accommodation 
sliall  be  of  such  and  such  a  quality  in  railway  carriages ;  but 
no  act  of  Parliament  secures,  that  when  their  journey  is 
ended,  they  shall  find  a  fit  lodging  for  the  night  in  the  town 
to  which  ihey  are  destined.    Acts  of  Parliament  can  limit, 


restrain,  or  direct,  but  cannot  create.  True,  they  might 
enact,  that  existing  lodging-houses  shall  observe  such  and 
such  regulations ;  but  not  that  lodging-houses  shall  exist ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  do  so.  Another  econo- 
mical principle,  one  safer  and  more  permanent  than  Govern- 
mental interference,  is  at  work.  Demand  creates  supply. 
First,  second,  and,  perhaps,  third  class  passengers,  have  al- 
ready experienced  this  in  improved  inn-keeping.  A  move- 
ment which  begins  among  the  higher  classes  may  be  long 
of  extending  itself  to  the  large  mass  of  people  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  society,  and  are  indeed  its  foundations ;  but  sooner 
or  later  it  must  reach  them.  Were  the  demand,  indeed,  left 
unaided  to  operate  a  supply  of  better  lodgings  for  the  la- 
bouring classes,  it  might  be  long  before  such  a  result  would 
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he  oMftined.     Ifc  is  tnid  no  permanent  improvement  can  be 
lo:vi.'.I  npon  them.     Well-meaning  but  unwise  cfTortfi,  one 
after  anotluT,  prove  luiavailin^,     A  large  amount  of  money, 
eoliect;3tl  with  difficulty  from  benevolent  jxivson^,  is  easily 
^jK'nt ;  and  how  much  has  been  spent  in  vain  !     Still,  efii- 
(iriit  aid  is  surely  not  impossible,  if  only  it  be  given  with  a 
(liNcriminating  kuowlod^^e  of  the  principles  on  which  alone  it 
will  ho  pennanently  beneRcial,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
thorte  an  whom  it  is  bestowed.     Let  it  bo  only  in  the  direc- 
tion iu  whioU  they  are  moving,  by  spontaneous  efforts,  aiid 
not  too  far  in  advance,  and  the  aid  will  be  indeed  a  benefit. 
The  application  of  tfacso  remarks  to  lodging-houses  for  the 
tiorking'Ciasies,  to  which  we  recjUfest  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  is  plain  enough.      The  efforts  of  the  labouring- 
(-l'L<^«s  to  establish  for  themselves  baths,  friendly  societies, 
rt'Ailing  olabsy  and  all  sorts  of  valuable  economical  institutes, 
showa  the  durection  in  which  they  are  moving,  and  in  which 
assistance  may  be  given  them.     Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in 
nhicli,  at  small  cost,  we  can  do  them  more  good  tlum  by 
the  eslabiishroent  of  comfortable,  clean,  decent  lodging- 
hoosos.     Our^ population  is  now  migratory  to  an  extent  it 
ncwT  was  before  ;  and  in  their  migrations  (not  being  able 
to  build  thantees  for  the  night  like  the  Backwoodismen)  our 
kilx)uring  people  need  lodging-houses.     In  what  manner 
their  wonts  in  this  respect  have  been  supplied  in  our  larg^ 
towns,  is  probably  known  only  to  those  of  our  readers  whose 
avocations,  either  of  office  or  of  mercy,  have  led  them  fre- 
quently to  visit  such  places.    For  the  sake  of  the  ujiinitiated, 
we  shall  4|aoto  «  few  sentences  from  the  **  Second  Annual 
R.'port  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Lodging-House  Association,"  con- 
taining a  description  prepared  from  the  results  of  extensive 
and  earcihl  investigation  by  the  public  authorities :— 

"  JL  faithfal  description  would  show  these  lodpring-houaes — and 
that  not  ia  few  exceptional  instances,  but  geucrally — to  he  in  every 
rfsport  deplorable ;  not  provided  with  the  necessary  furniture — 
Uif  bedding  insufficient  and  almost  never  clean ;  the  walls  and  floor 
unMiishod;  the  windows  broken  and  patched  with  paper,  or  old 
lut's.  or  rags,  which  still  further  diminish  the  already  too  scanty 
l^ht,  or  left  unpatehcd  to  admit  a  little  air ;  the  access  wet,  filthy, 
atid  dark;  and  then  the  crowd  of  inmates,  fAirfy  persons  huddled 
into  a  room  which  would  hardly  contain  six  with  tolerable  com- 
fort, and  that  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  character,  or  state  of 
lii-alth ;  the  atmosphere  bo  vitiated,  that  persons  entering^  out  of 
ihe  fresh  mornii^  air  have  recoiled  or  fainted ;  the  nightly  scenes 
o(  licentiousness,  disorder,  riot,  and  drunkenness,  to  the  corruption 
<.f  the  untainted,  and  the  utter  depravation  of  the  corrupt  amono; 
thnse  who  seek  shelter  there ;  the  habitual  resort  of  thieves  and 
other  vagabonds,  ill  which  small  depredations  are  eifected  night 
^tcr  night,  and  more  extensive  robl)eries  talked  over  and  pbnned ; 
aod,  as  the  experience  of  our  criminal  courts  abundantly  proves, 
too  often  the  scenes  of  violence  and  murder. 

"  Saeh  is  the  character  of  a  large  ^typortion  of  the  oommon 
lodging-houses ;  and  (which  is  perhaps  the  most  distressing  con- 
sideration) BO  generally  are  they  of  this  character,  that  although 
there  are  imdoabtedly  acme  lodging^hoiues  for  the  reception  of 
wockiog  people,  and  that  at  a  price  within  their  reach,  of  a  much 
mure  respectable  description,  yet  so  few  are  these,  and  so  difficult 
of  disoovety,  that  a  stranger,  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  and  inquiring 
fi)r  lodgings,  or  guided  by  the  sign-hoards,  would,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  ftnfl  himself  in  one  of  those  haunts  of  vice  and  wretchedness 
vfaich  kaive  been  descriked ;  it  wduU  he  only  by  rare  good  fortune 
tbat  he  obtained  lodgings  in  a  decent  house.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  remarks  apply  much  more  strongly  to  the  case  of  young 
women,  of  whom  too  many  are  obliged  to  travel  in  search  of  needle- 
work or  otber  employment.'' 

We  may  quote  also  the  following  from  the  first  report  :— 

**  la  Uie  adjacent  districts  of  the  West  Port^  the  Grassmarket, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Cowgate,  there  are,  according  to  a  report 
by  police  officers,  upwards  oi  forty  lodging-houses  of  the  wretched 
character  above  described,  oontaining  three  hundred  and  thuiy-one 
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beds.  This  fact,  viewed  in  connection  with  statomeub  by  the  same 
parties,  that  they  have  seen  besides  itccni;^  shal.e-dowm  in  one 
house,  and  (hirfy  persons  in  one  apurtinont,  seems  to  indicate  an 
c>il  of  frightful  magnitude." 

These  invcstip^ations  as  to  the  actual  state  of  such  lodg- 
ing-houses resulted  in  the  formation,  iu  1841,  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  their  improvement.  It  may  be  iutcrcsting  to 
our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  formation  of  this  association  was  the  state  of  the  lodging- 
houses  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  disclosed 
to  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  our  city  ministers*  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  called  to  attend  the 
numbered  days  of  James  Wemyss,  then  under  sentonce  of 
death  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  committed  in  a  lodging- 
house  in  the  Grassmarket.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  what  is  now  the  well-fumishedy  busy 
kitchen  of  the  first  lodging-house  established  by  the  associa- 
tion (No.  85,  West  Port),  was  the  very  den  in  which,  just 
twenty  years  ago,  the  notorious  Burke  and  Hare  were  car- 
rying on  their  unheard-of  fiendish  traffic. 

As  the  first  and  most  necesi^ary  step  in  this  direction, 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  one  or  more  lodging-houses 
under  the  su|)erintcndence  of  the  association,  which  might 
serve  as  models  or  standards  of  comparison,  for  the  imita- 
tion or  rivalship  of  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses  ;  in  doing 
this,  two  things  were  to  be  kept  in  view:  Ist,  That,  in  the 
lodgiug^bouses  of  the  association,  the  rate  of  charge  should 
be  the  lowest  usually  mode  in  the  lodging-houses  frequented 
by  the  classes  for  whoso  benefit  they  were  designed,  while 
the  degree  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  healthfulness,  should 
be  greatly  higher  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  such  lodging- 
houses.  2<1,  That  the  establishment  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  be  self-supporting  and  profitable.  Unless  the  first  of 
these  objects  were  obtained,  the  so-called  model  lodging- 
houses  would  not  be  worthy  of  imitation.  If  the  second  were 
lost  sight  of,  the  model  lodging-houses,  however  admirably 
they  might  display  the  philantliropy  and  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  their  founders  or  supporters,  could  not  be  objects  of 
imitation  to  those  who  looked  to  the  trade  of  lodging-house 
keeping  for  a  livelihood. 

These  being  the  principles  on  which  this  attempt  was 
based,  the  present  is  at  once  removed  from  the  class  of 
eleemo8}Tiory  institutions,  dependent  for  their  maintenance, 
as  well  OS  for  their  establishment,  on  gratuitous  assistance. 

It  was  on  the  8th  March,  1841,  (at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Council  Chambers,)  that  the  first  public  step  was  token 
in  Edinburgh  towards  remedying,  or  at  least  mitigating, 
the  evils  which  have  been  generally  refen*ed  to;  but  the 
details  of  which  are  so  revolting,  that  we  would  gladly  be 
excused  from  the  irksome  task  of  narrating  them,  as  they 
were  then  disclosed  by  those  who  had  the  best  possible 
means  of  information,  and  who  hod  no  inclination  to  ex- 
aggerate the  features  of  the  distressing  picture.  The  early 
date  at  which  this  valuable  plan  of  improvement  was  de- 
lineated, (although  it  was  not  until  above  three  years  later 
that  it  was  embodied  in  a  working  establishment,)  seems  to 
entitle  us  to  claim  for  Edinburgh  the  priority  of  so  good  an 
invention.  At  the  some  time,  we  observe  with  great  plea- 
sure, that  in  Glasgow  as  well  as  in  London,  and  some  other 
towns  in  England,  simihir  establishments  now  exist ;  and  we 
hope  soon  to  hear  of  them  in  Dundee,  and  the  other  princi- 
pal towns  in  Scotland,  as  yet  unprovided  with  these  excellent 
institutions.  Much  delay  was  occasioned,  however,  by  the 
difiiculty,  not  only  of  obtaining  funds  for  a  new  and  un- 
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known  underUking,  but  also  of  obtaining  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  in  view.  Accordinglj,  it  was  not  until 
September,  1844,  that  the  first  lodging-house  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  opened,  at  No.  85,  West  Port,  under  the  loyal 
name  of  the  Victoria  Lodging-house.  It  consists  of  a  self- 
contained  house,  of  tliree  fiats,  (besides  a  sunk  flat,  in  which 
are  situated  the  kitchen,  washing-house,  &c.)  held  at  a 
moderate  rent,  for  a  term  of  years,  thoroughly  cleaned, 
supplied  with  gas,  water,  &c.,  provided  with  iron  beds, 
and  sufficient  good  bedding,  and  other  necessary  fiimitnre  ; 
and  capable  of  containing  seventy  lodgers,  besides  the 
superintendent  and  his  family.  At  first,  it  was  only  par- 
tially furnished,  and  the  accommodation  was  extended  as  the 
demand  for  it  increased.  A  considerable  outlay  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  expense  <^  repairii^  and  outfitting  the 
house  for  such  «  destination  ;  and  Uiere  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, between  the  years  1841  and  1846  inclusive,  the 
sum  of  £206  Os.  9d.  On  this  very  small  capital,  the  as- 
sociation started  on  their  enterprise,  which  has  been  so 
successful,  tliat  although  a  large  deficiency  remained,  it  has 
now  been  defrayed  from  the  surplus  revenue.  The  expense 
was  the  greater,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
lodging-house  could  be  efficiently  worked.  The  following 
statement  of  the  average  number  of  lodgers,  and  of  the 
amount  received  during  successive  years,  will  show  how 
rapid  has  been  the  rate  of  increase.  The  average  number 
of  lodgers  each  night. 

During  the  first  year,  was, 13 

During  the  second  year, 35 

During  the  third  year, 49 

The  gross  number  of  nights*  lodgings  afforded  for  these 
three  years  was  as  follows  :-^ 

Por  the  first  year, 4,677 

For  the  second  year, 12,797 

And  for  the  third  year, 17,886 

The  amount  received  (by  the  payment  of  3d.  each  night 
for  each  lodger)  was. 

During  the  first  year, , £57    4    3 

Daring  the  second  year, 150    4    4 

During  the  third  year,  208  11     6 

which  gave  a  deficiency  during  the  first  year  of  £47  5s.  5d., 
and  a  surplus  during  the  second  and  third  years  respectively 
of  £17  6s.  7d.  and  £57  13s.  lOd. 

Such  have  been  the  results,  satisfactory  beyond  what  could 
have  been  anticipated  of  a  first  experiment  in  a  pecimiary 
point  of  view.  If  regarded  socially  and  morally,  they  have 
been  far  greater,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Besides  being  a  model  house,  and  tending  to  raise  other 
lodging-houses  to  a  nearer  or  equal  level,  this  house  has 
been  a  safe  and  quiet  refuge  to  travelling  strangers,  of  whom 
many  must  have  ine^'itably  endured  the  contagion  of  those 


pest-houses  we  have  already  referred  to,  of  whioh  it  ts  hard 
to  say  whether  the  physical  or  moral  atmosphere  be  the  most 
polluted.  Since  the  opening  of  tlvis  house  in  1844,  there 
have  been  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  lodgers.  How  many 
of  these  may  have  thus  been  rescued  from  robbery,  from 
malignant  disease,  or  more  malignant  depravity,  and  intro- 
duced to  wholesomer  and  better  habits  of  living !  And  that 
the  measure  of  control  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  de- 
corum has  not  been  so  exercised  as  to  be  at  all  ofiensive  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  or  to  render  it  unpopuhur,  appears 
in  this,  that  the  fear  of  expulsion  alone  has  been  a  saffieient 
motive  to  restrain  even  those  who  might  otherwise  hanre  been 
inclined  to  disorderly  conduct,  and  to  enable  the  superinten- 
dent to  enforce  upon  all  the  observance  of  the  regolations  ; 
and  very  frequently  there  has  been  recorded  in  the  book 
kept  for  the  entry  of  comphiints,  or  other  iiieh  memoraiida, 
the  most  decided  testimony  by  lodgers  to  the  comfort  and 
advantages  which  they  have  experienced  m  the  Victoria 
Lodging-Honse. 

Encouraged  by  the  suocesa  of  thia  the  first  experiment, 
and  after  the  house  in  the  West  Port  had  been  so  frequently 
unable  to  receive  all  the  applicants  fer  admission  as  to  point 
to  the  expediency  of  providing  more  accommodation,  it  was 
resolved  to  institute  a  second  lodging-hoose.  There  was 
aecordhigly  porcfaased  a  large  tenemeBt  in  the  Gowgate, 
entering  from  Rattray's  Close,  at  the  price  of  £615,  which 
remains  a  burden  on  the  prcq)crty,  bearing  interest  at  §iY^ 
per  cent.  This  house  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  fitted 
up,  and  ftimished,  at  an  expense  of  abont  £400,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  contaming  80  kdgers.  It  was  opened  (under  the 
name  of  Victoria  Lodging-Howse  No,  ILj  well  blazoned  on 
a  large  signboard)  on  the  10th  August  last,  and  with  most 
satisfactory  results ;  the  number  of  lodgers  during  the  quarter 
ending  7th  January  being  4,270,  and  the  income  for  the 
same  period  being  ^650  10s.  9d. 

It  is  proposed,  when  an  opportunity  shall  occur,  to  esta- 
blish a  lodging-house  for  the  accommodation  exclusivelj  of 
unprotected  females — an  institution  much  needed,  to  which, 
or  some  similar  object,  it  is  proposed  to  devote  any  sarplns 
which  n»y  arise  from  the  lodging-houses  now  in  operation. 

To  this  farther  extenaon  of  the  plan,  we  look  forward  with 
much  interest ;  and  having  ourselves  frequently  visited  the 
Victoria  Lodging-Houses,  and  watched  their  progress,  oar 
conviction  is,  that  if  the  managers  of  the  associatioii  are 
faithful  to  then*  promise,  and  contmue  so  to  conduct  tbeir 
houses  as  not  injuriously,  but  only  beneficially  to  affect  re- 
spectable private  lodging-houses — by  creating  a  healthfhl 
rivalry — they  will  have  obviated  the  only  objection  to  their 
undertaking,  which  will  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  one  el  the 
most  patriotic,  sensible,  and  practically  useful  of  pabtio  ia- 
stftutions. 


LINES  ON  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  REV.DR.  HAMPDEN  TO  THE  SEE  OF  HEREFORD, 

"True  dignity  abides  with  blm  alone. 
Wbo^  in  tlie  silent  boar  of  inwurd  thou^t, 
Can  still  suspect  and  still  revere  Mmsc^ 
In  lowliness  of  heart."  WomiMWOKTB. 


Hail,  Hampde^i  !  patriot,  prelate  of  this  reahn ; 
Hail  to  thy  seat  episcopal !  led  hence 
By  sovereign  mandate  of  a  Christian  queen — * 
A  mandate  based  upon  the  people's  will, 


And  graced  by  due  election  of  the  Churefa, 
Thus  best  tieoordant  with  the  will  of  God, 
As  fiff  as  mortals  reverently  scan 
That  blessed  will.    Hail,  Hampden !  bail ! 


«  In  the  pott's  yiews,  regarding  the  tppointment  «r  Bieliope,  w«  do  aot  of  eoorse  ecnieide^E.  T.  M. 
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Let  tongnes  from  out  tbc  old  and  young  send  ft>rib 

The  crj'  of  welcome !  mingled  with  the  awe 

So  justly  due  to  thy  great  mind  and  heart, 

And  sacred  <rfBee,  well  to  be  adorned 

By  eTery  virtue  of  the  inner  soul. 

huag  luuea'd  *mid  hallowed  scenes,  and  holy  men. 

The  sons  of  lore,  the  dauntless,  too,  of  heart. 

Those  strong  supporters  of  the  Church  Beformed  j 

A  Church  the  centre  of  all  England's  might. 

Her  moral  might,  and  of  a  fiuth  more  pure 

Than  other  nations  haTe  as  yet  obtained 

Ib  invoation  of  the  heavenly  throne. 

Or  nobler  shown  in  senate  or  in  field. 

0,  thou  hftst  walked  uprightly  through  the  world, 

A  world  of  late  that  clamoured  in  thine  ear 

Its  baseless  accusations  and  sad  hate, 

Of  quick  invention  to  destroy  thy  life ; 

Thai  life  which  good  men's  voices  give  to  thee. 

But  they  have  fiiiled  to  crush  within  thine  heart 

The  blest  humanities  of  peace  and  love, 

And  strength  of  truth,  which  spreadeUi  now  its  root 

The  deeper  and  the  wider  since  the  storms 

Have  made  it  conscious  of  foundation  deep, 

And  sure  protcctioa  from  the  Hand  that  formed 

The  sunshine  and  the  winds  for  its  strong  growth. 

The  hand  of  One  as  merciful  as  just. 

That  doth  allow  each  trial  and  hard  lot, 

Hath  formed  the  lion  and  the  lamb  in  thee. 

O  eotts  then  from  a  factions  fiety  breath, 

MaligMnt^  enfioBs,  and  nod  vntme ; 

That  k»Bg  had  set  its  eye  vpon  thixie  fall. 

And  cotcaoi  men  of  holier  port  to  join 

Awhile  in  unison  with  its  career 

Of  dire  coniusrion,  and  most  troubling  speech. 

Come,  martyr,  tiien  6t  itrifeful  Christendom  ? 

Come,  aad  retom  to  thy  blest  peace  <d  mind» 

Thy  love  of  freedom,  in  the  deep  research, 

The  march,  the  light,  the  prevalence  of  truth. 

Look  on  the  many  who  in  secret  mourned 

Hie  dark,  deep  plots  of  persevering  skill, 

The  penecntion  ^at  wouhHround  thy  soul. 

And  lelt,  if  they  may  dare  the  pattern  ebiiiy 

Devotedly,  as  those  first  Christian  men 

Who  well  exclaimed,  when  their  friend  gently  slept — 

**  Let  us  go  forth,  and  gladly  die  with  him !" 

And  sympathy  as  this  is  ever  blessed. 

Aye  in  tlie  Mght  of  man,  but  most  of  Ood^ 

O  thou  hast  friends  throughout  the  whde  wide  world, 

Drawn  to  thy  side  by  every  tie  that  bindd 

The  virtuous,  when  the  hour  of  suffering  comes ; 

And  these  are  friends  that  never  will  depart ; 

More  glowing  in  their  bloesom  than  their  btid — 

Tktt  hnve  endured  the  appttna^B  seomfiil  eye. 

His  baadese  fitbrieelion  of  a  wrai^. 

And  now  rqoice  to  see  thee  well  escaped 

iVom  every  pitfall,  and  most  secret  snare. 

Triumphant  over  all,  and  thus  henceforth 

Bejeed  higher  in  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

Now  m4f  the  dove  go  forth,  prodahniBg  for 

Thy  moving  atoryy  and  its  glad  result. 

More  welcome,  for  long  waiting,  to  the  men 

Of  humble  thought  and  cheerful  piety. 

Who  love  reli^on's  meek  realities 

Above  the  ceremonial,  aimless  forms, 

That  occnfy  the  «eal  of  leseer  minds — 

A  good  nmtoA  to  thee— outweighing  for 

The  louder  sounds  of  popular  applanee. 

Albeit  from  generous  souls  such  pseans  rise. 

O  glorious  Church!  it  is  an  honour  now 

Snpreme  as  in  thine  freshest  hour  of  foith, 

Thy  Btemest  day  of  trouUe  and  of  death. 

To  be  enrolled  a  member  of  thy  fidd. 

Aye,  when  in  highest  seats^  good  men  and  tme, 

Of  judgment  calm,  and  heart  affectionate, 

Eeady  to  lift  the  lowliest  from  the  depths 

Of  dmr  afliietiony  poverty,  and  gtdlt, 

Mead  mildest  sway  o'er  nidioas  of  free  ionl* 

Attneted  hy  &e  wetfon  of  their  love-^ 

And  tfaoa  thyseilfy  aa  uftelleetual  hmp» 


In  lesser  sphere  emitting  sacred  light. 

When  thou  shah  in  that  reverenced  pulpit  stand. 

With  tenderness  and  courage  in  thine  heart, 

Like  Butler,  well  convinced,  convincing  aH 

To  join  the  Church  in  quest  of  those  great  truths 

So  loved  by  all  pure  men  of  greatest  minds 

That  e*er  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  foith — 

Then  wilt  thou  build  again  the  weakened  shrine, 

And  move  the  Church  invisible  of  God  I 

No  cause  for  anger  now,  but  thankfrilnesd. 

Yee!  glorious  Church  i  pursne  thy  way  seme; 

Like  some  strong  ship,  mount  o'er  the  troabled  wave ; 

Ajs  some  vast  river,  every  stream  receive; 

Aye,  like  yon  sun  in  its  excelling  light 

And  watrmth,  be  thou  to  cot  and  palace  dear, 

Till  the  great  multitude  of  men  exclaim, 

**  O,  thou  our  taered  home — our  refuge  sure. 

Even  from  the  ittdnstiy  of  a  wearying  worlds 

In  weal  or  woe,  in  rough  or  smoother  days, 

Be  tliou  our  guide,  our  pathway  to  the  grave— 

And  whfle  we  ne'er  may  turn  our  eye  from  Christ, 

And  from  His  laws,  e*en  to  the  holiest  men, 

In  foith  and  humbleness  of  heart  steer  on, 

Thankfol  for  every  ray  that  gilds  our  path. 

For  every  breese  that  gently  fills  our  sail. 

To  shores  eternal  in  the  realms  of  light. 

Where  angeb  chaunt.  In  concert  with  just  men. 

And  in  the  loving  presence  of  their  God, 

llioee  ha&eh^ahs  which  shall  never  cease. 

The  faymns  of  lore  whieh  never  more  enn  diet'* 

NOTES. 

Lnrs  4.*^'*  The  people's  wflT'— Inasmuch  as  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  oontinass  in  office  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  through  the  House  of  Commons*  In  a  more  dU 
rect  and  personal  sense.  Dr.  Hampden  mAy  be  said  to  be  the  otiject 
of  the  popular  will. 

LiMK  16.— **  The  Church  Reformed."— Oxford,  by  its  eleotion  of  Sir 
R.  Inglis,  in  lieu  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  by  its  condemnation  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey,  may  be  said  to  nourish  "  strong  snpiporters  of  the  Chnrdi  Be* 
formed." 

LttS  17.— "  A  Church,"  Ac- The  National  Church  of  England  cer- 
tainly embodies  a  pure  profession  of  Christian  fidth ;  and:  hence,  it 
may  be,  under  divinetblessing,  the  nation's  moral  might. 

Link  40.—**  Of  hoJler  port."— Many  godly  men  were  led.  by  the 
wroAgness  of  Mr.  Moseiey  and  otheis,  to  Join  in  the  movement 
against  Dr.  Hampden ;  and  very  many  who  thus  indisersetly  aetsd 
trave  sincerely  repented  tlieir  raslinees. 

Like  83.—**  We  with  Mm  "—that  is,  witH  Lazarus.  A  noWe  In- 
stance of  devoiedness  of  sool. 

LmB  81.—"  Good  men  and  true."— Dr.  Uusgrave,  Archbishop  of 
York  ;  and  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Cantcrburv. 

Limb  91.— '<  Like  Butler.'— See  Sonthey's  lines  on  Bialiop  Batten 

"  To  the  Church, 
In  strength  of  mind  mature  and  judgment  clear, 
A  convert  in  sincerity  of  heartr-* 
Seeking  the  truth,  dsliberately  convinced. 
And  finding  there  the  truth  he  sought,  he  came; 
In  hoooiff  must  his  high  desert  be  held,"  &d. 

LiHE  96.>-"  Weaksned  shrine;— Hereford  Cathedral,  nOwoader 
extensive  and  necessary  repair. 

Lws  U  0.— "  Eveiy  stream."— All  things  seem  to  be  In  progrsss  to- 
ward some  greet  nnion  of  the  human  race ;  bat  whether  it le  to  h0 
a  Christian  union,  or  the  Church  of  EnRland  to  b«  the  honoured 
basis  of  nnion,  we  cannot  tell.  An  esteemed  nobleman,  of  great  11- 
temry  aturinment  and  political  experience,  remarks^"  AU  religions, 
not  only  the  various  sects  of  Chnstianity,  but  other  religions  also, 
evsH  the  Jewish  and  the  Mahomedan,  are  manifestly  divided  among 
themselves,  and  a  wedge  driven  home  into  the  Huciptine  of  a//,Wbich, 
I  have  a  strong  belief  will  terminate  ere  long  in  a  union  of  faith 
among  alL  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  to  see  the  nmt  liberal  bishop, 
and  the  mort  reforming  sovereign  m  Christendom, on  St.  Peter's  ohair; 
and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  eetabUshing  a  school,  among  the  text-books 
q€  which  is  Vattel's  "Droits  des  gear, "  and  the  Sultan  walking  arm* 
in-arm  with  his  wife  to  tlie  mosque !  A  large  section  of  the  Jews,  too, 
msintaintng  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Talmud  are  no  longer  to  be 
obeyed  in  respect  of  keeping/c«r  days  of  each  week  of  the  Passover 
sacred,  but  tuo  onlv,  because  modem  science  has  shown  what  are 
the  days  and  hours  of  the  moon's  changes  in  Jerusalem  as  clearly 
as  we  know  what  they  are  in  London."  His  Lordship  proceeds  to 
make  other  observations  of  a  similar  tendency,  and  since  these  were 
made,  we  see  our  own  country  opening  diplomatie  r^Mions  with 
Rome— an  event  in  abeyance  since  the  Kefurmation ;  and  Mehemet 
Alt,  the  first  Mussulman  who  s<?ated  himself  in  a  chair  (on  39th  of 
February  last,  at  Malta,)  once  belonging  to  a  grand-mister,  sines  the 
epoch  when  the  Knights  of  St.  John  were  driven  from  Hhodes. 

Lime  117.— **Love  which  never  more  can  die.*— OAertty  inaetr/tif- 
i«A,  saltli  ftt.  Paul.  Let  ns  hope  now,  that  this  pain^leimtrevsrsyte 
over,  that  candour  and  charity  will  meet  with  no  farther  let  or  hin- 
dranee  in  freelyiexercitlng  their  ehrtotian  influences.   Amen  and 
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AN  EVENING  AT  VICTOR  HUOO'S. 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Paris,  a  friend,  who  is  in- 
timate with  Victor  Hugo,  ofTorcd  to  take  ma  to  one 
of  his  Sonday-erening  receptions.  The  proposition 
accorded  too  well  with  my  curiosity  as  to  th& person- 
ftel  of  remarkable  people,  to  he  refused  ;  and  the 
following  notes  are  the  result  of  our  visit* 

Victor  Hugo  lives  in  the  Place  Royale,  in  the 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  celebrated  mis- 
tress of  Richelieu,  Marion  de  Lormo. 

"We  arrived  early,  and  after  passing  through  a 
handsome  ante-room,  richly  fitted  up  in  medallions, 
and  a  spacious  salle  a  mangtr,  the  chief  ornament 
of  which  was  a  superbly-carved  Crotbic  sideboard, 
wo  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  saloon  of  the  famous 
heroiuo  of  what  is  perhaps  Victor  Hugo's  best  work 
— the  drama  of  "  Marion  de  Lorme" — the  saloon,  as 
my  friend  informed  me,  where  that  beautiful  frailty 
had  danced  the  Favane  with  one  still  more  beautiful 
and  more  frail,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos — where  she  had 
repeatedly  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  order 
of  the  Alumette,  and  from  the  windows  of  which 
(looking  on  the  Place  Royale)  she  had  no  doubt  often 
contemplated,  with  a  complaoent  smile  on  her  lips, 
scenes  enacted  by  her  lover  which  shook  to  its  foun- 
dation, and  ultimately  overthrew,  the  arbitrary  rul« 
of  the  nobles,  only  to  replace  it  by  a  rule  still  more 
ai'bitrary.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that,  even  di^ring 
its  occupation  by  Marion  herself,  this  saloon  was 
more  splendidly  fitted  up,  or  more  richly  ornamented 
and  furnished,  than  it  is  at  present.  We  had  scarcely 
time,  however,  before  our  host  presented  himself,  to 
do  more  than  cast  a  furtivo  glance  at  the  rich  old 
painting  of  the  ceiling,  the  numerous  pictures  and 
engravings  (chiefly  presents  from  their  respective  Art- 
ists) which  ornament  the  walls,  the  various  statuettes, 
busts,  &c.,  of  living  celebrities,  and  the  innumerable 
objects  of  knicknackery  and  vertfXf  of  all  countries 
and  dates,  scattered  about  on  the  consoles,  the  cre- 
dences, &o. 

Among  all  these  objects,  the  most  characteristic, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  presence  here,  was  a  bust  by 
David,  as  large  as  life,  of  Victor  Hugo  himself. 
Anywhere  else  this  bust  must  have  attracted  an 
amount  of  interest  and  attention  proportioned  to  that 
which  its  original  claims  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  any  other 
living  individual  among  them,  unless  it  be  (just  at 
present)  Alexandre  Dumas.  But  here,  in  his  own 
residence,  and  in  the  very  locality  of  that  residence, 
which  he  consecrates  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
and  to  the  testimonials  of  their  friendship,  it  is  one 
of  those  pieces  of  naivete^  so  truly  French,  which 
are  as  interesting  to  the  philosophical  observer  of 
human  nature  as  they  are  instructive  to  the  student 
of  national  manners. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said,  scarcely  time  to  take  a  hasty 
glance  around  this  really  interesting  apartment,  be- 
fore its  owner  entered. 

Victor  Hugo's  person  is  of  the  middle  height,  well- 
formed,  and  erect.  His  face  is  one  among  the  very 
few  of  those  belonging  to  celebrated  living  French 
writers  that  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  their  in* 
tcUectual  habits  and  qualities  respectively.  There 
is  a  dreamy  and  \^aginative,  yet  far-glancing  look 


in  the  eyes,  and  a  profoundly  contemplative  exprest-^ 
sion  about  the  closed  and  comfi'eseed  lips,  tbat,  16^ 
getlieri  give  the  prevailing  oharaotetito  Vieler  Hago'tf 
face,  and  would  render  him  ''a  noticOablo  mAB'!  im 
whatever  company  he  might  appear.'  flist  foroh,o«i 
has  breadth,  capacity,  and  solidity  ;  «nd  tbel^  is  aa 
air  of  earnest  sincarity  and  simplicity^  as  well -as  06 
amiable  benevolence,  in  his  f^ce,  which  prepoosedo. 
you  in  his  favour  at  first  sight*  Bwt  the  gisnecal  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  represents  rather  .Ito 
soft,  sensitive,  and  sentimental,  than  the  bold,  vigor-f 
ous  and  original  faculties  of  his  mittd.  His 'hair  is 
of  a  dark'brown  colour,  and  he  weart  it  ra/kherlougv 
but  entirely  thrown  off  from  the  face. 

The  abord  of  Victor  Hugo  is  gracefuland  pleasing* 
and  is  calculated,  like  that  of  all  men  of  the  (Woddv* 
however  celebrated,  to  put  a  stranger^- ^r  onoofiin*. 
ferior  pretensions,  at  ease  with  himself;  buA  like  thftt 
of  all  cultivated  Frenchmen,  and  espeeiaUiy  of  -  alb 
celebrated  ones,  it  is  too  obviovalif  artificial- and*  asi>' 
sumed  to  bo  perfectly  agrooablo  to  a  sunple  £dgllsli 
taste.     It  partakes  of  that  greatest  of  all  Aiistakeii 
in  a  great  man,  or  one  who  is  liaught  to  betievefhimK* 
self  such — affability— a  mistake  that  is^  pretty  JMalrly 
exploded  now,  except  in  Franco  ;  and  «Ten  1110118/14 
is  confined  to  the  small  great.    It  isrl^ovk'<ever,B9t.o£ 
a  conspicuous  type  in  Victot-  Hugo,  asd  it.  almost 
immediately  passes  off^  and  he  oonvecseS'With  thfr. 
natnral  tone,  accent,  and  expression  olf  a  natmrair 
man,  but  still  of  a  Frenchman  t  by  vht^h  .1  tridnld 
indicate  that  these  nuu-ks  and  colourings. of  his  4Iqq<^ 
versation  are  too  emphatic  to  eoaipoft  with. our .oeldr 
English  notions  of  **  good  taste"  in  persona^ *deport*- 
ment%  1.  <.    .1  •  Ji  ' ' 

The  conversation  almost  immediately  tutded  vpamr. 
the  discourse  recently  pronennced  before  tbeiFrdaoh* 
Academy,  by  M.  Viennet,  >and  gav&.rlBe  ta>soma> 
anecdotes  front  Victor  Hugo  on  the  social  oondilien: 
of  the  lower  classes,  which  proved  that  precisely  the" 
same  detestable  spirit  is  prevailing  hem^  lehi^htkoB 
lately  shown  itself  so  oonsiHcuously  among  dordriv^ea^ 
— a  spirit  which  is  embodied  in  the  industrial  miixint' 
of  "  baying  in  the  cheapest,  and  seUiDgin  thadeavesi 
mark8t"*-*the  principle  illustrated  And  denounced' 
in  that  noblest  piece  of  poetry  of  our  timer  "Tii* 
Song  of  the  Shirt."  Here  is  one  of  tha  aneeddlies 
related  by  Victor  Hugo,  apropoiio  an  opinion  be  ^acH 
pressed  as  to  the  large  and  umsospeoted  amoont-of. 
self-denial,  self-devotion,  and  probity  to  be  foimd. 
amongst  the  very  poorest  of  the  labouring. classes' of 
society: — 

"  In  the  Rue  St  Antoine^  close  by,'^  said  Victor' 
Hugo,  "a  single  woman,  advanced  in  life^used  te' 
support  her  aged  and  blind  mother,  by  woidting^  at 
embroidery,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  earn'  twx» 
francs  a-day.  Her  mother  sub  length  fsU  xU^  md' 
took  to  her  bed,  and  her  daughter,  aftar  hctf  twelve 
hours  of  incessant  work^  was  obliged  to  watch  through 
the  night  by  her  mether*s  bed.  Heaven  (ootttinUed- 
Victor  Hngo,  significantly)  did  not  reoeuipfinsehs^  for 
this  increased  self-devotioin,  for  she  soon^grew  preHy 
nearly  blind  herself,  and  was  obliged  to. enl^rely  gi^ra 
up  her  embroidery  work,  from  not  being  <able  to  seo 
the  threads  and  stitehes.      It  balanced  ihe  aeootot» 
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howeyer,  by  talcing  the  poor  blind  mother  to  itself, 
and  thus  reducing  the  calls  on  the  daughter's  in- 
dustry. Tliua  left  to  herself,  she  obtained  a  miser- 
able Mbsiflience  by  making  those  little  pasteboard 
boxes  ^viilck'hold  the  porcnssion*oaps  sold  at  the 
gun  ahops*  FoiP  these  she  at  first  received  at  the 
raie-  of  aboot  85  centimes  (8id.)  the  dozen  ;  and 
by  worfciug'  Incessantly  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
momin)^  tiH  six  in  the  eTening,  she  could  complete 
alKHiitWQ  doKen.  This  I'osult,  however,  did  not 
4*ofrespond  with  the  indostrtal  theories  of  the  gun- 
maker.  Bhe  could  evidently  ixi^i  upon  loss  than  a 
fnuw  and-  k  'half  a-dny.  He,  therefore,  gradually 
redueed  the  price  till  it  ameunted  to  the  rate  of  three 
Cranes 'aiid  a  half  the  gross — out  of  -which  she  had 
to  furnish  certain  sd-aps  of  linen  and  other  materials, 
vhich  ebst  her  the  odd  half^franc^-thus  leaving  her 
three  francs  a-week  to  live  upon !  And  she  did  live 
np^nf -it-  contentedly  ;  but  her  free  trade  employer 
wae^tlir  ant  satisfied.  He  hit  upon  the  ingenious 
etpedienf  of  at  onee  inereasiffg  his  own  profits  and 
her  labour,  by  requirtng  her  to  niaike  the  bozos  with 
a  dbtiblb  b^ttom^  by  which  he  proposed  to  rob  his 
eaoiomerB  -of  a  few  capsules  out  of  each  box.  On 
this  the  kitclgrlty  of  the  poor  creature  took  alarm, 
and.sifao:)9oa8ult^  her  confessor,  as  to  whether  she 
aaght  tblend  berself  to  the  proposed  cheat.  'Oo, 
my* poor  womnu,'  was  his  wise  >and  feeling  reply, 
*  yon-  wiM  net  be  cominitting  any  sin  y  you  cannot 
Btarvo;  and- yon  yourself  will  bo  the  first  victim  of 
tl&d  miserable  robbery.'  Accordingly,  she  worked 
an  iMIr  dbe'gr^w  as  blind  as  her  mother,  and  could 
work  ntf  more.  She  then  wrote  to  me,  and  I  went 
to  see  her,*  andgavie' her  a  letter  of  reoommondation 
to'  the  Qumze-  Vingttt  (an  boepital  for  the  blind)* 
But,  on  undergoing  an  examination  there,  her  intcg- 
rtty  weold  not  allow  her  to  diegaise  the  foct  that, 
by  the  bidef  a  bright  sunshine,  she  could  distinguish 
beftweenia  black  stuff  and  a  white  one  ;  so  they  re- 
faeedta  take  her  in,  because  she  wa(b  not  qiute  blind. 
I  then  fient  my  own  physician  to  her,  who,  after  a 
earefillvkamination  of  her  ease,  declared  that  tliongh 
not  absolutely  blind,  showas  at  all  events  incurable. 
On  this  hint,  I  have  just  presented  my  poor  protegee 
befflveitbe^  CwamSssion  d-en  Inourablea,  Whether 
that  iu'toivi  wiM  reject  her,  as  not  quite  incurable, 
reirtains  to  be  seen." 

fidre  is  a-esase  worthy  a  new  *'  song  of  the  shii't ;" 
and  if  aoybody  in  Franeo  is  capable  of  writing  such 
Sk  song^  it*  is  the  aatfaor  of  a  H^aard  jfte  d(m»  une 
MeamardB. 

By-  -half-jMist  nine  eVloek,  there  were  assembled 
about  five -and- twenty  persons,  among  whom  my 
firidnd/poinledrout  tome  ThierrVj  LacretcUo,  Alphonse 
Kai*»>  Mery^  Adblphe  Dumasv  and  several  artists 
wboae  tcamctj^  however  well  known  to  their  own 
ooitiitiyinen^  «Mld  not  bo  recognised  elsewhere. 
B«t  niiy  <ititfiosity  pointed  chiefly  at  Victor  liogo ; 
and  sa  far  aa  lea  eotwenances  would  permit^  I  con* 
trtred  to  keep  him  within  sight  and  hearing  as  much 
as  X  oankl  during  the  whole  evening. 

The- recent  death  of  Jouy  having  brought  up  the 
B«l){«ot  of  the  (French  Academy,  and  the  probable 
Qh<4fo-0f  a  new  member  by  the  thirty-nine  to  supply 
his  place,  adisonssion  ofeonsiderable  interest  ensued, 
cbieiy  b^twooii  Viator  Hugo  and  Thierry,  a^  to  the 


inherent  merits  and  defects,  as  well  as  the  adventi- 
tious vices  and  virtues,  of  that  famous  institution^ 
w*hich  has  so  long  jstood  alone  in  European  literature. 
I  did  not  venture  to  express  the  hope  1  felt  that  it 
would  continne  to  do  so ;  but  the  discussion  to  which  I 
listened,  coming  as  it  did  from  such  competent  author- 
ities, contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sions on  which  that  hope  is  founded. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  pretensions  of  the  defimct 
academician,  M.  Thierry  asked  of  Hugo,  "Well,  and 
who  will  they  choose  ?  " 

"  Why,  Tm  almost  afraid  it  will  be  Leclerc,"  was 
the  reply.  **  Not  that  I  grudge  him  his  chair  at  the 
Institute^  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  any 
claim  to  the  Academy,  especially  at  a  period  when 
our  literature  is  richer  in  men  of  it^al  talent  than  it 
ever  was  at  any  other  epoch — even  at  that  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth." 

An  expression  of  surprise  at  the  sweeping  and  un- 
qualified nature  of  this  opinion,  from  some  one  who 
recollected  and  cited  the  classical  names  of  Corneille, 
and  Racine,  and  Moli^re,  of  Voltaire  and  Houssean, 
caused  the  great  romanticist  to  reiterate  his  opinion ; 
and  then  he  added — 

"  The  fact  is,  that  literary  merit  has  little  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  the  redoubtable  thirty-nine — re- 
doubtable while  they  remain  thirty-nine,  but  losing 
all  their  power  and  prestige  the  moment  they  reach 
forty.  A  seat  at  the  academy  ought  to  be  the  highest 
prize  which  the  spontaneous  will  and  wishes  of  tho 
nation  can  offer  to  the  highest  literary  services — a 
grateful  tender  of  reward  for  benefits  rendered,  re- 
ceived, and  acknowledged — not  a  weak  concession  to 
large  pretensions  dressed  in  the  livery  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence— still  less  an  unworthy  payment  for  personal 
flattery  and  fawning.  If  any  seiious  question  can 
arise  in  tho  national  mind  as  to  the  award  of  this 
honour,  that  award  is  a  wrong  one." 

"  I'm  afraid,  from  what  I  now  hear,"  I  ventured 
to  remark  in  the  pause  which  ensued,  'Hhat  your  Aca- 
demy (with  all  reverence  both  to  tho  Academy  and 
the  sex  be  it  spoken)  is,  in  its  collective  character,  of 
the  feminine  gender — ^that  it  bestows  its  favours  only 
on  those  who  woo,  and  court,  and  solicit  them." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Victor  Hugo,  "and  like  the  sex  (at 
all  events  here  in  Prance)  it  knows  very  well  who 
best  deserves  those  favours  in  the  abstract ;  and  if 
they  would  condescend  to  take  the  samo  road  to  suc- 
cess that  others  will,  they  would  reach  it.  But  they 
cannot  and  will  not ;  if  they  could  and  would,  they 
would  not  deserve  it.  The  droit  de  tnsite  is  the  bane 
of  the  Academy,  and  ought  tjo  be  abolished  as  rigidly 
there  as  it  ought  on  the  high  seas. " 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  the  visits  to  solicit  votes  had 
of  late  years  been  forbidden,"  observed  some  one. 

**  No,**  said  Hugo;  "on  the  contrary,  they  are  ob- 
ligatory. All  that  is  forbidden  is,  that  any  promise 
should  be  made  as  to  tho  vote  that  shall  be  given. 
Against  any  such  promise  the  academicians  are  sworn 
before  they  go  in  to  vote.  But  this  latter  arrange- 
ment only  makes  the  matter  worse,  by  increasing  the 
dose  of  subservience  and  fawning  in  order  to  ensure 
a  greater  effect  on  the  patient.  Who  expects  that 
such  men  as  Beranger,  Oormenin,  or  Lamennais  will 
be  elected— tor  who  supposes  that  they  would  take 
the  menus  of  being  so  ?  " 
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Beraa^er/'  said  8ome  one,  **  is  epeeially  needed 
at  the  Aci^emy." 

*'  Yefi,"  said  Victor  Hago»  '<  I  would  vote  for  Mm 
if  it  were  only  for  his  *  Cinq  Mai.* " 

**  Yet,  Beranger,"  observed  another  listener  to  the 
conTersation,  ''committed  a  grioYous  crime— or  worse, 
according  to  Talleyrand,  a  blunder — ^in  his  <  Eoi 
d' Yyetot,'  which  was  an  unworthy  kick  giyen  to  fall- 
ing greatness.  And  he  did  not  mend  the  matter  by 
iheyiirioiM  reparation  which  he  afterwards  attempted 
to  make  for  it.  MoreoTer,  F]*ance  does  not  owe  him 
much  for  singing  the  blessings  of  a  peace  which  was 
purchased  by  wounds  from  which  she  ean  never  re- 
cover." 

Here  the  talk  threatened  to  grow  too  political,  aad 
our  host  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to  another  part 
pf  the  room. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  punishment  of  death  was  mooted,  apropos  to 
the  regicide  Henri ;  and  this  brought  on  the  tapis  the 
name  of  M.  de  Feponnet,  who,  daring  his  confine- 
ment at  Vincennes,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  in  which  there  were  many  political  fana- 
tics who  desired  and  were  prepared  to  vote  for  bis 
death,  wrote  a  pamphlet  expressly  to  prove  that  the 
punishuMmt  of  death  was  just  and  neeessary. 

This  mention  of  ]VL  de  Peyronnet  called  forth  from 
my  friend  another  anecdote  relative  to  his  imprison- 
ment, which  no  one  present  appeared  to  have  heard 
before :  "  When  he  was  first  taken  to  Vincennes,  Cap- 
tain LovainviUe,  to  whom  the  charge  of  him  was  en- 
trusted, after  installing  his  distinguished  prisoner  in 
tlie apartment  assigned  to  him,  inquired, deferentially, 
before  leaving  his  charge  to  himself,  whether  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  him  ?  (During  all  this 
time  the  National  Guard  were  singing  the  MarseU- 
laise  beneath  the  window  of  the  apartment.)  M.  de 
Peyronnet  looked  round  calmly,  and  then  said — *  No, 
nothing ;  I  thank  you — ^unless  (pointing  to  the  win- 
dow) you  would  have  the  kindness  to  tell  those  gen- 
tlemen to  sing  in  time  and  tune.' " 

**  Where  did  you  get  that  anecdote  ?"  asked  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  who  had  been  listening  to  it. 

**  From  one  of  the  very  singers  on  the  occasion,'* 
r^ied  my  friend ;  and,  he  added,  *'  the  same  person 
told  me  that,  many  years  afterwards,  on  meeting  and 
being  introduced  to  AL  de  Peyronnet,  in  a  salon  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  he  (the  National  Guards- 
man) frankly  confessed  to  the  ex-minister  his  regret 
at  the  intemperate  violence  into  which  his  political 
feelings  bad  led  him  on  the  occasion  in  question ;  and 
that  the  next  morning  he  received  from  K.  de  Pey- 
ronnet an  engraved  head  of  himself,  witli  this  qua- 
train written  beneath  it: — 

•*  '  J'oDtends  encore  I'hyfnne  infbmale, 

J'cmends  horler  la  voix  impie. 
Tu  (Icmandais  rorig inal : 

CoDtente  soi  de  U  copic'  *' 

During  the  relation  of  these  anecdotes,  a  young 
man  had  come  and  seated  himself  neai*  Victor  Hugo, 
but  without  appearing  to  take  any  interest  in  what 
was  passing,  and  evideutly  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  Part  of  the  group  having  presently  left 
us,  the  youth  (for  he  was  scarcely  more)  embraced 
the  opportunity  which  he  had  evidently  long  been 
seeking,  of  addressing  the  cluef  oracle  of  the  Pai'is 


sahm  in  matters  dramatic  and  literary^  The  ques« 
Uon  was,  as  to  ike  theatre  to  which  ha  should  offer 
a  eonaedy  which  he  had  just  finished. 

<'  I  feel  certain,"  said  the  youth,  modestly,  "  that 
the  Tlteatre  Franeais  will  refuse  it  I  bad,  there- 
fore, made  up  my  mind  to  offer  it  to  the  Odeon,'^ 

'*  Take  care  of  what  you  are  about,"  said  Victor 
Hugo.  '  <  The  Odeon  of  former  times  exists  no  longer. 
At  present  it  is  a  provincial  theatre  in  the  midst  of 
Paris.  You  had  better  offer  it  to  the  poorest  theatre 
of  the  Boulevards  than  to  the  Odeotu  Without  a 
company,  without  a  riptrtoire^  and  without  a  public, 
M.  Bocage  has  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  sub- 
vention of  a  hundred  thousand  francs;  but  his 
theatre  will  not  succeed  a  bit  the  better  for  that.  It 
is  true,  I  myself  voted  for  this  subventi<m;  for,  some- 
how or  other,  I  had  faith  in  the  good  IcMrtune  of  M. 
Bocage.  But  the  ill  fortune  of  the  Odeon  will  be 
too  much  for  him.  It  was  so  for  at  least  an  equally 
able  and  experienced  man — M.  Lireux;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  one  great  hU,  in  the  Lucreee,*  No  ; 
take  my  word  for  it,  the  Odeon  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  for  a  young,  and,  above  all,  an  untried  writer, 
to  risk  hifl  dramatic  venture." 

"  Then,  I  suppose,'*  said  the  youth«  despondingly, 
**  I  must  offer  it  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  my  friend  to  Alphonse 
Karr,  who  had  seated  himself  by  us  during  the  above 
conversation. 

**  Oh !  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  draw  me  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  things  critical  or  theatrical ;  I  am 
heartily  tired  of  them  both,"  said  the  lively  author 
of  the  Gerepes^  *'  and  have  long  ago  thrown  them  all 
overboard.  Since  the  feuiUetom  fbroed  me  to  give 
up  my  little  snuggery  in  the  Bue  Latour  d'Auvergne, 
and  esciqpe  to  the  solitude  of  Sainte-Adresse,  my 
studies  and  their  results  have  been  divided  between 
my  fishing-rod  and  my  flowers;  and  a  good  morning's 
sport,  or  a  cutting  from  a  new  vai'ioty  of  rose,  are  now 
worth  (to  me)  all  the  new  comedies  and  tragedies 
extant — not  to  mention  the  vaudevilles,  which  are 
better." 

"  They  tell  me,"  said  my  friend,  «*  you  have  a 
superb  garden  at  Sainte-Adresse." 

«<  Why,  I  need  to  think  so  myaelf  when  first  I  bought 
the  place  ;  but  I  have  since  so  crowded  my  acre  and 
a>alf  with  flowers  of  all  descriptions^  that  I  find  my- 
self cramped  at  every  step,  and  have  not  room  to  plant 
another  cutting.  And  as  my  little  domain  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  tho  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
public  road,  I  should  be  troubled  to  extend  it." 

**  I  hear  you  have  some  floricultural  rarities?  "  ^^ 
my  friend. 

*  *  Only  two  or  tiiree.  I  have  a  magnolia  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  a  golden  rhododendrum ;  and 
I  believe  I  have  a  perfect  collection  of  chrysanthe- 
mums." 

As  wc  spoke,  the  superb  pendule  on  the  mantelpiece 
struck  twelve,  which  is  the  invariable  signal  for  de- 
paxture  from  a  French  soiree. 

On  our  way  home  my  friend  related  to  me  some 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  of  tho  life  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  father.  General  Hugo,  who  greaUy  4i»tin- 

*  Kearlr  as  great  a  hit  has  jast  ngaia  beea  made  by  the  same 
author  (M.  Ponsard)  at  the  snuie  theatre,  in  his  A^ies  de 
Meramet 
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ftttslied  himielf  in  the  w«n  of  the  R^nblfe  and  tlie 
Empire.  One  of  tKeee  aneodotei,  to  erery  partienlar 
of  which  my  friend  pledged  himBelf,  may  form  a  fit* 
ting  eooelation  to  ^ese  desultory  notes.  After  the 
eonqneet  of  Naples  hy  Napoleon,  and  the  installation 
of  his  brother  on  its  throne,  the  celebrated  Fra  Dia- 
▼olo,  who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Italy,  found  it 
neeesaary  to  abandon  his  old  haunts,  and  betake  him- 
self to  Sicily,  where  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Queen  and  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  irho  -was  at  that 
time  on  the  Mediterranean  station  with  the  rank  of 
Commodore.  They  were  in  some  sort  accepted  by 
the  aolhorittes  of  J?alermo ;  and  the  bandit  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  Italy  with  a  considerable  band 
of  followers,  and  embarking  at  Spelonga,  ravaged  the 
coast,  burned  the  Tillages,  and  broke  open  the  prison- 
doors  in  all  directions.  At  length  it  became  a  serious 
affair,  and  Colonel  Hugo  was  chosen,  as  an  officer  of 
great  energy  and  enterprise,  to  attack  and  disperse 
the  desperadoes. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  Fra  Diavolo  (by 
real  name  Michel  Pozzo)  was  anything  but  the  ele- 
gant and  attractire  rillain  which  French  and  English 
melo-dramatists — M.  Scribe  at  their  head — hare  been 
pleased  to  represent  him.  He  was,  in  £Act,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  rigorous,  spirited,  and  deter- 
mined ruffian ;  though  his  recent  pardon^  and  employ- 


ment by  Cardinal  Buffo  against  the  French  troops  in 
Italy,  had  giren  a  prestige  to  his  name,  which  greatly 
increased  the  terror  it  excited. 

Colonel  Hugo  came  up  with  the  "  free  corps  "  of 
Fra  Diavolo  at  San  Seyerino,  and  so  manoeurred  that 
a  battle  became  inevitable.  The  engagement,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  short  but  murderous.  The  leader 
of  the  brigands,  however,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  escaped,  but  for  the  personal  prowess  of  Colon^ 
Hugo.  Immediately  he  distinguished  Michel  Poszo, 
the  Colonel  rode  at  him  full  speed,  sword  in  hand. 
Fra  Diavolo  stood  his  ground  coolly  to  receive  his  op- 
ponent, pointing  at  him  his  deadly  rifle,  but  not  in- 
tending to  fire  till  the  other  came  close  upon  him,  so 
as  to  make  his  shot  absolutely  certain.  At  almost 
the  moment,  however,  of  his  drawing  the  trigger,  a 
French  officer  rushed  upon  him  from  behind,  and 
knocked  the  rifle  out  of  his  hands.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  moment.  Colonel  Hugo  reached  the  bandit,  seized 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  dress,  dragged  him  on  to  his 
horse,  and  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  carried  him 
off  the  field  in  this  fashion,  and  took  him  to  Naples. 

This  is  like  an  action  of  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
It  has,  however,  been  parallelled  in  all  its  particulars; 
and  in  several  different  instances  by  the  no  less  than 
Homeric  heroes  of  Circassia,  during  the  war  they  are 
now  carrying  on  with  Bussia. 
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CHAPTER  Z. 


TOE    BBEAKFA8T. 


Whsh  Charles  Clement  and  hifl  friend  Gracchns  Antiboul 
met  on  the  following  morning,  and  were  about  to  order  their 
morning  meal,  the  former  received  a  note  which  had  been 
left  soon  after  dawn. 

'*  It  smells  of  aristocracy  a  yard  off,"  said  Gracchus,  laugh- 
ing, and  pointing  to  the  missire. 

**  It  is  from  my  nnele,"  replied  ChaHes,  turning  pale  and 
red  by  tnrn« ;  **  doubtless  a  hint  to  keep  away.** 

*•  Read,  man — read ;  faith  of  Bmtns,  yon  seem  more  afraid 
of  this  potdet  than  you  would  be  of  a  eannon-ball,'*  laiiglied 
Gracchns.  "  Babouc  at  a  dinner  party  in  Persepolis  bad 
not  a  more  pnzzled  countenance.*' 

**  It  is  a  most  pressing  invitation,**  said  Charles,  blushing, 
**  for  me  to  breakfast  with  them  this  morning.  The  Bnke 
IS  most  oiibctionate,  most-  kind." 

"  Pity  the  old  mammy,  he  is  such  a  stickler  for  promises, 
es^iecially  made  twenty  years  ago.*' 

"  His  word  is  his  nfe,"  said  Charles,  reproachftilly ;  "  but 
this  invitation—'* 

''Let  us  accept  it  of  com*Ee,*'  replied  Gracchus,  with  the 
most  perfect  assumption  of  innocence. 

"  ICy  dear  boy,  are  we  not  henceforth  Pylades  and  Orestes  ? 
am  I  not  your  jadcal  too  in  this  afikirf — Who  knows  f  Be- 
si^,  I  am  not  in  lore;  and  I  may  see  things  which  you  do 
Dot,  and  h^  to  get  rid  of  this  rival." 


*<  Let  ns  go  then  at  once,**  said  Charles;  who,  though  his 
position  was  so  much  changed  towards  Adeb,  still  loi^^  to 
be  with  her. 

Those  who  love,  hope  on — ^hope  ever.  Nothing  but  death 
or  aetnal  union  with  one  another  removes  the  halo  of  illusion 
from  the  mind  of  man,  when  his  affections  are  sincerely  en- 
gaged. Charles,  shocked  as  we  Inire  described  him,  yet  felt  * 
notuB  of  the  despondency  of  the  previous  night.  Uis  conver- 
sation with  Antiboul  had  rekindled  hope,  for  his  wishes  were 
on  the  same  side  with  the  snug  goddess  of  Pandora's  box. 

Having  made  a  hurried  addition  to  tlieir  toilet,  and  sent 
Jean  for  a  vehicle,  the  friends  entered  therein,  and  drove 
hurriedly  towards  the  Bue  Dominique. 

"  My  first  entrance  into  thedenof  origarchy,'*said  Gracchus, 
as  thev  arrived  before  the  hotel  of  the  Duke. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Charles,  deprecatingly, 
"  recollect  the  Duke  is  my  uncle, — that  you  are  about  to  be 
introduced  to  two  charming  wom^  of  the  highest  rank — '* 

"  Ta  !  ta  !  ta!  ta  I "  cried  Antiboul,  ''am  I  not,  first  of 
all,  a  Frenchman?" 

**  And  no  bad  specimen  of  one,"  said  Charles,  surveying 
with  pleasure  the  powerful  but  handsome,  figure  of  his  friend. 

**  But  let  us  enter,"  cried  Gracchus,  gravely.  "  I  saw  at 
yonder  window  a  peeping  face;  I  warrant  me  it  was  the  young 
Countess  Adela." 

Charles  made  no  reph,  but  entered  the  spacious  courts 
yard,  ascended  the  steps,  passed  through  the  door  which 
opened  before  him,  and  was  ushered  with  Antiboul  into  the 
saloon  where  his  friends  nnd  breakfast  awaited  Clement. 
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"My  dear  nnclc,'*8a!d  the  latter,  after  bowing  to  the  ladies, 
and  exchanging  a  half  tender  glance  with  Adela,  "  when  I 
received  your  note,  I  had  with  me  a  fi-iend  who  was  about  to 
share  with  me  my  morning  repast.  As  I  could  neither  dis- 
miss my  friend,  nor  refuse  your  inTJtatiou,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty " 

"  My  dear  nephew,  every  friend  of  yours  is  doubly  welcome, 
for  yottrs  and  for  his  own  sake,"  replied  the  Duke,  whom  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  seemed  considerably  to  relieve,  as 
likely  to  avoid  a  painful  topic  of  conversation. 

"  I  must  introduce,  then,  to  you  Gracchus  Antibonl ;  like 
myself,  I  am  a&aid,  a  terrible  revolutionist,  but—'* 

"  Like  yourself,  I  hope,  not  wholly  impracticable,"  put  in 
the  Countess  Miranda,  who.  paw  the  necessity  of  taking  up 
the  conversation,  which  neither  the  Duke  nor  Adela  were 
as  yet  capable  of  sustaining. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  far  gone,"  said  Antiboul,  accept- 
ing a  seat  which  was  offered  him  by  the  side  of  the  lively 
Italian. 

"  Not  more  so  than  your  friend  is  in  reality,"  continued 
Miranda. 

"  I  do  not  know  that," added  Gracchus :  "a  divided  mind 
is  scarce  fit  for  political  service.  I  doubt  me,  but  the  denos 
will  lose  my  friend,  bound  in  the  chains  of  fascinating  oli- 
garchy. 

"You  are  Clement's  confidant  I  see,"  said  Miranda,  in  a 
low  tone,  while  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  Sevres  plate  before  her. 

"  Hum,"  replied  Gracchus,  sinking  his  voice  also,  "  we 
are  old  schoolfellows." 

"  You  know  him  well  then,"  said  Miranda,  raising  her 
eyes  suddenly  to  the  other's  face. 

"And  love  him  more  than  a  brother,"  exclaimed  Antiboul. 
"  But  none  can  do  any  other.  Clement  is  generous,  noble, 
exalted  in  mind,  humble  in  heart,  warm  in  his  sympatliies, 
and  knows  not  what  self  means." 

"  You  are  a  flatterer,"  said  Miranda,  merrily. 

"  No,"  said  Antiboul  gravely ;  "  I  leave  that  vice  for 
courtiers — ^I  am  a  grateful  friend." 

The  Countess  took  the  young  man's  hand,  and  shook  it 
heartily,  with  all  the  Italian  fervour  of  her  soul. 

"Clement  is  fortunate,"  she  said,  and  continued  her 
breakfast. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke,  Charles,  and  Adehi,  had  been  re- 
ceivmg  some  account  of  the  early  days  of  friendship  when 
they,  as  students,  lived  together  in  Paris.  Clement,  remem- 
bering those  happy  dayp,  forgot  for  a  moment  his  private 
sorrows,  and  grew  eloquent  in  his  descriptions  of  the  strange 
life  led  then,  as  now,  by  the  aspirants  for  legal,  medical,  and 
other  honours. 

Not  that  the  students  were,  as  now,  all  smokers,  half- 
idlers,  with  incredible  hats,  polished  boots,  frilled  fronts,  no 
shirts,  with  gold-headed  canes,  and  empty  stomachs  ;  but 
they  were  then,  as  now,  a  jovial  race,  full  of  the  fire  of  clas- 
sic lore,  hating  restraint,  looking  on  authority  as  tyranny, 
and  republicans  to  a  man. 

"  If  there  be  movement,"  said  the  Duke,  "  the  ettuiiants 
will  bo  troublesome." 

«  Very,"  put  in  Antiboul,  drily. 

*'  Not  more  so  than  any  other  class,"  added  Charles. 

At  thb  moment  a  carriage  drove  into  the  court-yard. 
The  Duke  gUmced  his  eye  at  the  vehicle,  and  turned  very 
pale. 

"Count  Leopold,"  he  said,  hesitating,  while  his  eyes 
rested  with  pain  on  the  grave  countenance  of  Charles,  and 
the  fluttering  half-pale,  half-crimson  of  Adela, 


Miranda  neither  moved  nor  showed  mpL  of  amotion,  con* 
tinuing  her  conversation  with  ■  Anttboui,  wlio  aippeared 
charmed  with  her  graee  and  kindness  of  ntamieri 

In  another  moment  the  Count  Leopold  was  aaiioanced. 
The  whole  company  rose.  Adela  moved  invohititarlly  nearer 
to  Charles,  and  their  eyes  met.  A  world  of  tendemteSB  aiid 
hope  against  the  wxyrst  was  in  the  glauoe.  Antiiwu)  sur- 
veyed the  enemy  with  an  impassive  examtnatioii,  that  con- 
cealed not  some  little  of  contempt.  Miranda  appeared  utterly 
indifferent.  The  Duke  alone  was  embarrassed  in  his  mien. 
"  Good  morrow  to  you,"  said  the  Count,  a  handsome  ituin, 
but  of  sinister  and  fatigued  aspect,  thougii  young ;  "  it>  yon, 
my  uncle,  I  need  scarce  apok^ise ;  but  hearing  of  your  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  a  bed  and  hoard. 
You  will  excuse  the  rudeness  of  a  soldier,  but  I  have  coiae 
with  bag  and  baggage." 

"You  have  not  mistaken  me,  nephew,"  replied  the  Duke, 
in  a  tone  which  was  nearly  frigid ;  "  but  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  your  cousin  Charles  Clement,  aiid  his  friend, 
Gracchus  Antiboul." 

"  My  cousin  ! "  said  tire  County  seating  himself  uaccre- 
moniously,  while  his  eyes  were  flxed  impertinently  on  one 
whom,  at  a  glance,  he  recognised  as  a  rtvai.  ' 
,  "  Your  father's  sister's  son,"  replied  the  Duke* 

"  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  cousin,'*  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  with  something  of  soldierly  fVahknoss ; 
"  but  I  am  very  happy." 

Charles  Clement  bowed,  and  tliere  followed  one  of  those 
piunfUl  pauses,  which  occur  so  often  in  society  when  tltere  is 
one  too  many  present. 

"  A  soldier,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Allemand,"  said  the  Coini- 
iess  Miranda,  anxieus  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  "  you 
must  be  able  to  give  us  some  news." 

"  None,  Countess,  none ;  save  that  measures  ore  nearly 
ready  for  crushing  the  canailU  of  the  Tiers-B^tdt^  who  arts 
playing  the  part  of  little  kings  in  Versailles." 

"  You  said  canaille^  I  think  ? "  said  Orocchus,-  very 
quietly. 

"  I  did,  monsieur,"  repeated  the  soldier,  somewhat  inso- 
lently. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Antiboul,  and  he  turned  away  to  eontimie 
his  breakfast. 

"  But  what  measures  ?"  inquired  the  Duke. 

"I  cannot  exactly  explain,"  said  Count  Leopold,  "  as  I 
am  not  in  the  secret ;  but  you  don't  suppose  the  fhrnentoiB 
of  such  disorders  as  occurred  last  night,  and  which  I  assisted 
in  repressing,  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  insulting  the  mo- 
narch and  the  nobles."  ' 

"  And  80  the  Tiers-Etat  fomented  the  trouUes  of  lost 
night?"  asked  Antiboul. 

"  Of  course,"  said^the  Count,  pontively. 

**  It  is  very  odd,"  continued  Antiboul. 

"  Why,  monsieui*,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Because  the  police  were  the  lenders,  and  I  scarcely  think 
M.  Ducrosne  in  the  service  of  the  Tiers-EtaV* 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  Count,  drily,  while  the  rest  listeaed. 

"No  nonsenae.  Monsieur  U  CcmU^*  added  Gracchus, 
"  for  a  certain  secret  agent,  a  certain  priest,  a  certain  Prince, 
and  a  certain  officer,  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

"  Mafoil"*^  said  the  Count,  who  looked  angry  and  excited^ 
"  this  is  rank  treason." 

"  The  trath  generally  is,"  replied  Graoehiis  Antiboul,  with 
a  gravity  which  he  seemed  to  have  assumed  for  the  day. 

"  But  let  these  riots  be  police-schemes  or  not,"  said  the 
soldier,  "  the  Tiert-Eia^  are  on  their  last  legs," 
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"  Mansitmh  C^mte"  cscelmiiiied  Gracohns,  qnieily,  *'  tlie 
IwwacdiT  iB'Ur  nMHreBearlj  in  the  siinie  predicament;  but 
let  QS  not  dianu»  polittca  before  the  ladles^" 

>^  Bnvo  !-'  laid  Hirandoi  rising ;  "  ttadf  as  the  morning 
is  fine,  Add*  will  alJow  me  to  propose  a  walk  in  the  garden 
elthekrtfilV 

^  Goji-gQ^I?'  exdaimed  the  old  Buke;  "  here  id  Cbrmaiu 
eoming  vith  a  packet  of  lettecs*" 

AdA  kiiwied  her  fitther ;  and  tben,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
whole  party  were  in  the  garden. 

Aniiboul».  hy  «n  adroit  movement,  had  foreed  Coant  Leo- 
pold to  preeede  hiio^so  that  Charles  Clement  remained  with 
Mtrtuida  and  AdeUi  in  the  rear. 

The  garden  was  lovely  in  tlie  extreme.  Tliongh  narrow, 
it  wasof  coasiderahJe  lengthy  like  many  others  in  t  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain.  Lofty  trees  shaded  a  long  alley  that  led, 
froBt  thor  8tep»  of  the  hotel,  to  the  high  wall  separating  it 
irom  another  of  similar  character. 

**  An  exoellent  shootiag-gallerj^^said  Gracchus  Antiboul, 
surveying  it  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

**^Do  }:oa  shoot?"  replied  the  Count,  with  somewhat  of  a 
sneer,  while  his  gknce  was  wholly  given  to  the  ladies,  who 
hung  on  the  young  lawyer's  arm. 

"  Would  yoE  like  to  shoot  against  me,  Captain  ?"  was  An- 
iibcmr^  answer. 

**  I  Jmve  several  pistols  up  stairs,"  cried  the  Count,  piqued 
at  his  tone. 

"If.  thsae  ladlea  will  allow  us,"  said  Gracchus,  with  the 
low  and  smilo  of  a  courtier. 

**  We  shall  hare  great  pleasure  in  pkying  the  part  of  um- 
pireDy  and  in  awarding  the  prize." 

"  Andr4»"  ciied  the  Count  to  a  servant,  of  dull  hut  cun- 
ning mien,  who  stood  beneath  a  side  portico,  **  go  to  the  chani- 
ber  which  lias  been  o-ssigned  to  me  as  mine,  and  bring  me 
dowamy  hex  of  arms." 

"  You  are  an^  provided,"  said  Gracchus,  who  was  mea- 
nring  the  distance  with  his  eye. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,"  answered  the  Count,  haughtily. 

**  Civilization  has  mode  of  it  a  noble  profession,"  put  in 
Charles,  mildly,  "  while  it  is  the  least  glorious.  To  defend 
eiie*s^«ountry  is  great — is  good,  bat  the  hired  combatter  is 
but  one  reduced  to  a  sad  and  brutal  necessity  to  get  his  living." 

*'  Sir,"  said  tho  Count,  contemptuously,  '<  what  profession 
or  trade  percl¥iQQe  do  you  reckon  nobler  ? " 

**  X  mean  no  offimce,"  continued  Charles,  mildly,  <*  as  I 
itpeak  but  settled  Qemvictions ;  but  any  is  nobler — ^more  glori- 
ous The  merohant-sailOT,  ploughing  the  sea  in  search  of 
employment  and  sustenance  for  the  poor ;  the  physician,  heal- 
bg  tlie  sulEeringsof  the  sick ;  the  man  of  God,  preaching  and 
teaching  good ;  the  penman,  spreading  light  and  knowledge, 
where  was  darkness  and  death ;  the  legishitor,  making  laws, 
not  for  the  wants  of  a  olass,  but  for  his  countrv — are  sublime 
beside  him ;  but  the  bono-^cker,  who  gathers  at  night  the 
materials  for  kni&^handlcs,  and  thus  gives  work,  and  hence 
life  to  honeftt  men,  is  great  beside  tho  soldier,  who  takes 
life«  and  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  widows  and  orphans." 

*'  Xfin  are  against  war,  of  course,"  said  the  Count,  who 
looked  half  angry. 

"  My  reason  and  heart  both  are,  but  I  know  it  is  a  sad 
neeessttj.  X  Am  sufficient  of  a  politician  to  know  that  uni- 
versal peace  is  the  Utopia  of  a  dreamer.  Still,  let  not  those 
who  sell  tiiair  bloody  as  lawyers  do  their  brains,  for  money, 
be  held  ia  too  high  honour." 

"  Monsiemr  is  not  a  soldier,"  said  the  County  with  eye 
kindling. 


**  Here  is  the  arsenal,"  put  in  Gracchus,  who  feared  on  ex- 
plosion of  a  premature  cluurocter  between  the  rivals. 

As  he  spoke,  Andi'e  hiid  at  their  feet  a  small  box,  contain- 
ing a  large  assortment  of  pistols. 

**  May  I  choose  ?"  said  Gracchus,  with  a  bow< 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"  You  are  well  supplied,"  observed  Gracehus,  laying  the 
whole  stock  upou  a  rustic  bench,  and  showing  a  boyish  alae* 
rity  and  ciu^iosity  which  ])uz%led  Charles  Clement ;  **  here 
are  seven  pair  and  an  oJd  one." 

"  Make  your  choice,"  said  the  Count,  taking  up  a  pair 
which,  though  handsome  enough  in  that  day,  would  now  be 
looked  on  as  got  hie. 

"  But  the  prize  ?"  put  in  Antiboul. 

"  Whatever  you  please." 

"  Choose  the  odd  pistol,"  whispered  Gracchus  to  Miranda, 
while  Count  Leopold  loaded  his  arms. 

*'  A  strange  choice  for  a  lady,"  said  tho  Countess,  subju- 
gated by  the  tone  and  expression  of  the  young  man  ;  "  but 
if  I  be  umpire,  I  will  select  the  odd  pistol  as  tho  prize  of  the 
victor." 

"  I  accept,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  quietly. 

The  Count  saw  that  the  priming  of  his  pistol  was  rights 
and  then  bowed  acciuiescence  in  the  desires  of  those  around 
him.  Gracchus  thou  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  avenue  and 
pkced  a  board  upright  against  it,  on  which  he  chalked  se- 
veral circles. 

**  How  many  shots  ?"  said  he,  after  measuring  twenty  paces 
on  the  avenue. 

"  Twelve,"  replied  the  Count. 

The  soldier  and  the  young  man  took  up  their  poaition-— 
tlie  former  having  the  first  tire. 

*^  A  good  shot,"  said  Antiboul,  with  a  half- patronising 
air,  "  but  not  a  perfect  one." 

He  thenfired,and  his  ball  struck  thevery  centre  of  themark. 

"  A  good  shot,"  said  Charles,  much  surprised ;  "  but  how 
this,  Gracchus  ?  Students  are  not  generally  such  good  marks- 


men. 
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"  I  slioot  for  a  great  purpose,"  replied  Antiboul,  gravely ; 
while  the  soldier,  visibly  piqued,  took  again  a  steady  and 
assured  aim. 

But  it  was  in  vain,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trial  agreed  on^ 
Gracchus  was  unanimously  declared  the  victor. 

**  ILid  I  known,"  said  the  Count,  quietly,  though  within 
a  very  tempest  was  raging,  "  I  would  not  have  intended 
against  one  so  perfect  in  the  art.  Where  have  you  servetl, 
monsieur  ? " 

'*  The  master  I  am  to  serve  has  not  yet  appeared  npon 
the  scene,"  replied  Antiboul. 

"And  that  raasler?" 

"  Is  the  people." 

"  The  people,"  said  the  Count,  much  surprised, 

"  The  iKiople,  a  body  very  little  heard  of  as  yet,  but  one 
of  which  history  will,  hy-and-by,  have  also  its  tale." 

**  But  the  prize,"  said  Miranda,  holding  up-the  odd  pistol^- 

"  Is  mine,"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  who  took  tho  weaiwu 
with  visible  delight,  "  I  have  fairly  won  it." 

"  You  value  it  ? "  smiled  the  Count. 

"  More  than  can  be  imagined,"  said  the  student^  with  a 
laugh  ;  "it  is  a  trophy  of  a  great  victory." 

"You  Imve,  it  appeai-s,  been  used  to  small  contests," 
sneered  the  nobleman. 

"  I  have,  but  this  is  a  great  one,"  said  Gracclma* 

"  £xplain  yourself,"  said  Charles  Clement,  who  viewed  his 
fti^nd  uneasily,  hx  he  really  thonglit  hun  mad« 
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**  Not  now.  My  meaning  would  a*  yet  be  indistinfct ; 
but  let  us  walk.** 

The  ladies  readily  acquiesced.  Clement  took  Adela's  arm. 
Miranda  advanced  between  Antibonl  and  the  Count ;  and  for 
more  than  am  boor,  the  party  wandered  through  the  charm- 
ing garden  of  the  hotel,  talking  of  those  ordinary  trifles 
which  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  common  conversa- 
tion—conversation often  more  interesting  than  more  pre- 
tentious and  serious  commnniou  between  man  and  roan,  and 
woman  and  woman. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE   PALAIS   ROTAL. 


From  time  immemorial,  the  PalaiH  Boyai,  once  Palais 
Egalite,  now  Palais  National,  has  been  connected  with  scenes 
of  revolution  and  trouble.  From  hence  Cardinal  Richelieu 
earried  out  those  mighty  but  bloody  plans  which,  by  break- 
ing the  neck  of  feudalism,,  and  aggrandizing  the  monarchy, 
prepared  and  narrowed  the  stniggle  between  the  people  and 
despotism.  Here  sat  Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  here 
they  endured  the  democratic  and  troublous  risings  of  the 
peopleof  Paris — ^preludesof  more  terrible  insurrections.  Here 
reigned  that  able,  but  most  wicked  and  hateful  prince,  the 
regent,  and  his  worst  minister,  Dubois  ;  whose  crimes,  ab- 
horrent to  God  and  man,  prepared  a  Louis  the  XVth,  and 
that  frightful  demoralization  of  the  people,  which  left  them 
at  the  revolution  on  the  bleakest  shore  ever  yet  gained  by 
the  huge  vessel  of  ignorance,  infidelity,  and  hopelessness  in 
heaven.  Here  conspired  or  rather  plotted,  amid  revels  worthy 
of  names  which  our  pen  reftises  to  write,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  voted  his  cousin's  death,  and  ended  his  un- 
pitied  days  upon  a  revolutionary  scaffold. 

It  was  here,  too,  from  ca/f,  walk,  and  wine-shop,  that 
went  forth  the  signs,  which  gave  life  to  tlie  popular  move- 
ment. Here  congregated  philosophers,  patriots,  demagogues, 
politicians,  news-retailers,  news-mongers.  Here  were  writ- 
ten and  difiused  those  flying  sheets,  which  scattered  abroad 
the  tidings  of  what  was  doing  at  Versailles — ^that  town  of 
kingship  and  aristocracy,  but  which  now  contained  within 
it  the  men  who  were  to  guide,  one  stage  on  its  way,  the  bark 
of  revolution. 

Not  that  the  nobles,  priests,  lawyers,  and  otlier  of  the 
middle  classes  who  composed  that  body  were  to  make  the  revo- 
lution. Such  bodies  never  take  the  lead  in  movements.  All 
progress  for  good  or  ill  comes  from  below  upwards,  from  that 
despised  body  which,  however,  as  Rousseau  says,  composes 
the  human  race,  for  all  who  are  not  of  the  people  are  so  few, 
tluit  it  is  hardly  worth  counting  them. 

The  revolution  was  wholly  in  the  people.  The  one  ele- 
ment of  insurrection  and  disorder  was  at  work — ^neglect  by 
those  in  power  of  the  masses.  There  is  but  one  bulwaik 
against  revolution.  Keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  binding 
them  in  chains,  crushing  them  by  armies,  buying  them,  bully- 
ing them — ^all  these  have  been  tried,  and  all  have  failed. 
Wherever  they  are  still  persevered  in,  there  they  will  still  not 
succeed.  The  one  bulwark  alone  is  of  avail.  Govern  them 
well ;  open  up  new  sources  of  employment  as  population  in- 
creases ;  facilitate  their  becoming  little  proprietors  ;  enable 
them  to  be  fed  and  clothed;  make  of  them  men  with  rights  as 
well  as  duties  ;  make  them  love  religion  and  piety,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  religion  and  piety  in  those  above  them  ;  have  faith 
in  them,  and  trust  them,  and  never  will  such  a  people  seek 
tvrohitioa.  Lore  is  the  secret  against  all  civil  commotion. 
Let  the  mlers  aad  tii«  Q»sse«  1oy«  one  another,  and  never  will 


there  be  division.  The  people  are  dear-aiglitod,  generous, 
good ;  let  govemraentB  make  thera  vasn  so. 

But  Paris.  There  was  misery,  igDOimoe,  idfenesa,  incre- 
dulity, anger,  the  wish  for  revenge,  starvation,  poverty,  on  one 
side  ;  with  insolence,  pride,  contempt  for  tlie  poor,  sennlity, 
selfishness,  baseness,  grasping  avariceon  theothcr,and  tliie  col- 
lision could  not  be  doubtful.  Light  bad  pierced  tliedoll  basts  of 
the  State ;  they  began  dimly  to  oonat,  to  see  t^t  they  were 
many  and  misaimfale,  while  their  oppressors  were  few  and 
happy,  and  the  tumult  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  be- 
ginning to  do  its  work* 

The  ca/i  Foy  was  one  of  the  prinoipal  centres  of  the  talk 
of  the  day.  Here  crowded  the  enthusiastio,  the  faopeAil,  the 
lovers  of  liberty — ^the  men  whoee  voices  and  pens  were  ea- 
gaged  in  pushing  onwards  the  ooming  struggle.  Some  came 
to  read  the  gazetu$j  the  ^  Joomal  des  Etata  Generaux" — 
the  *'  Moniteur"  was  not  yet  in  existence — ^but  most  to  taft, 
to  prc^se  plans,  to  discuss  the  actions  at  Yersaillea.  In 
those  days  the  press  was  such  an  infant,  that  its  records 
were  old,  when  not  incomplete  and  bare,  and  men  could  ga- 
ther news  only  from  word-of-mouth.  This  expUins  the 
eagerness  witli  which  groups  gathered  round  those  who  had 
any  details  from  Versailles— any  personal  narrative  to  tell— 
any  letter  to  read. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening.  The  cafe  was  ftiU.  Con- 
versation was  hot  and  loud.  Rumours  were  afloat  of  the 
most  varied  and  contradictory  character,  when  Charles  Cle- 
ment and  Gracchus  Antibonl  entered,  after  dining  at  the 
Duke's,  and  promising  to  return  at  a  later  hour. 

*'  Give  me  the  *■  Journal  des  Etats  Generanx/  ^  said 
Charles  to  the  gargon, 

A  silence  followed  this  demand. 

"  It  b  suspended,  by  order  of  the  police,*'  replied  the 
gar^n»^ 

"  Yes,  moniieurf*  cried  one  in  powdered  wig,  lace  raffles, 
red-heeled  shoes,  with  sword,  and  silver  buckler,  "suspended, 
as  our  hopes  are  likely  to  be," 

*•  How  so?"  cried  Charles,  while  Antibonl 's  face  became 
sombre. 

"  The  comt  has  stopped  the  action  of  the  assembly,"  re- 
plied the  Marquis  de  Saint  Hurage,  *'  and  announced  a  te^ 
ance  royaUy 

**  We  are  betrayed,*'  said  Gracchus,  in  a  thrilling  voice. 

"  Yes,  young  man ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Troops  pour  down 
upon  Paris  and  Versailles *' 

**  A  coup  d^etat  is  meditated,"  exclaimed  Ckacchus. 

"  Paris  is  half  starved." 

**  It  asks  bread,  and  they  send  it  bullets.** 

**  Send  them  back,"  replied  Gracchus,  furiously. 

^'  Let  us  be  calm,"  interposed  Charles  Clement,  gravely ; 
"  the  position  is  difficult,  and  we  must  reason  upon  R.  It  is 
evident  the  counsellors  of  the  crown  are  evil ;  his  majesty  is 
deceived,  and  our  intentions  are  misrepresented.  Let  us  draw 
up  a  calm  and  firm  remonstrance  against  those  who  are  fal- 
sifying the  true  state  (rf  things,  and  persuading  the  king  that 
our  just  demands  are  to  be  answered  by  the  bayonets  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries." 

"  Bravo !"  cried  several. 

"Yes!  let  us  draw  up  a  petition,"  cried  Graeehus,  "and 
let  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men  bear  it  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne ;  let  us  at  once  see  the  Austrian  and  her  crew  driven 
from  the  king's  counsels,  and  the  monarch  and  his  only  true 
advisers,  the  mandatairet  of  the  nation,  be  placed  in  friendly 
contact." 

"  Bravo ;"  exclaimed  aeveral  others. 
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«My  friend,"  cotttanued  Cbarles  Clement,  quietly,  "  ifi 
supposing  an  extreme  ense.  If  a  great  demonstration  of  tlie 
people  te  neoesMuy  to  show  iht  cxmrt  that  Paris  has  bot  one 
taxai,  H  may  be  thought  of;  but  a  more  pacific  course  had 
best  firvt  be  tried." 

At  thm  momMti  a  man  hastily  entered  the  eafi.  He  was 
heated,  excitad,  and  eidashed  with  mad  as  after  a  long  ride. 
As  he  was  known,  ererybody  erowded  round  hUn. 

"  What  news  from  Versailles  f  *'  cried  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Hurage* 

We  an  betrayed— deedved/'  replied  the  other, 
ak,  man-^x|^atn.    Who  are  the  traitors  f  " 
This  Bomtng  the  assembly  went  as  nsoal  to  their  hall 
ef  maeting.     They  found  it  closed,  and  occupied  by  troops, 
and  carpenters  preparing  fyr  the  royal  tianeej  * 

'*  We  are  lost,  if  we  act  not,"  thundered  Gracchus,  m  his 
student  Toice. 

"Bnt  the  members  came  pouring  down.  There  was  a 
lomnlfc.  Some,  among  ^whorn  were  M.  de  Robespierre  and 
otiier  unknown  deputies,  proposed  coming  on  foot  to  Paris." 

**  Glorious  fellows ! "  cried  Gracchus. 

"Be  still,  my  friends,"  said  Charles,  quite  as  excited, 
though  with  more  command  over  himself. 

"  Others  again  proposed  deliberating  in  the  Place  eP  Armeg, 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  heavens.*' 

"  The  only  roof  left  for  the  people,' '  muttered  Antiboul. 

"The  people  of  Versailles  crowded  round;  it  was  necessary 
to  decide,  when  Bailly,  and  Gaillotin,  a  doctor,  proposed  the 
J€U  de  Pamee,  which  was  accepted,  and,  amid  the  appUuse 
of  multitudes  who  escorted  them,  they  went  thither." 

"And  then?" 

"  They  went  to  that  bare  and  naked  hall — the  sky  lower- 
ing, the  dottds  pouring  torrents,  the  thunder  rolling — and 
swore  with  unanimity,  save  one,  to  live  and  die  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  vowing  never  to  separate  until  a  constitu- 
tion should  have  been  obtiined  for  France." 

A  roar  of  applause  succeeded.  The  frequenters  of  the 
ca/i  crowded  round  the  new  arrival.  Details  were  requested 
and  given,  and  aU  saw  that  a  struggle  had  begun  between 
the  ancient  and  the  new  regime. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  world  nothing  is  so  blind  as  power. 
The  strength,  wants,  and  anger  of  the  masses  are  of  slow  and 
often  imperceptible  growth.  The  tide  of  popular  might  sots 
in  gradually,  and  finds  the  enemy  asleep  on  the  warm  and 
sunny  beach  of  possession,  revelling  in  the  delights  of  having. 
Thus  often,  from  tlio  city  of  power  in  the  inevitable  struggle 
which  succeeds,  the  good  and  the  bad  are  swept  away 
together,  and  the  waves  of  progress  flow  over  the  ruins  of 
what  they  sought  but  to  cleanse  and  purify.  The  fault  is  with 
possession.  The  advance  of  the  d^moa  is  as  regular,  sure,  and 
inevitable  as  the  course  of  the  noonday  sun,  which  scorches 
those  it  finds  asleep  and  lagging,  while  it  vivifies,  warms,  and 
strengthens  those  who  have  prepared  to  enjoy,  not  the  heats, 
bat  the  genial  glow  of  the  great  luminary.  Governments 
ara  like  the  ten  virgins  of  Scripture — those  that  are  prepared, 
who  have  oil  in  their  lamps,  who  have  done  their  duty,  go  in 
with  the  people  ;  while  the  foolish  ones,  who  have  made  no 
preparation,  are  left  behind ;  for  they  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  the  hand  of  the  people  comcth — or  rather 
the  hand  of  God. 

"Let  OS  deliberate,"  said  the  Marquis  de  St.  Hurage, 
ily. 
Let  us  act,"  replied  Gmoehus. 

**  There  is  wisdom  la  both  ooanselsj"  exclaimed  Charles 
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Clement.  "  To  act  without  dalibention  would  be  madness, 
as  deliberation  unfollowed  by  aetk>a  would  be  feUy.  My  idea 
is  to  persevere  in  getting  ap,  no  longer  a  petitioa-— that  I 
scout,  after  what  has  passed — but  a  remonstnnee.  Let  us 
give  the  evil  advisers  of  the  Crown  washing.  Let  them  see 
that  if  they  have  the  army,  we  have  Paris;  that  is,  the  wealth, 
intelligence,  might,  and  centre  of  the  nation.  The  Aesembly 
abandoned  by  us  is  powerless,  and  will  fiill ;  but  haeked  by 
Paris,  the  very  shade  of  feudalism  will  fly." 

"  Let  us  deliberate,  then,"  continued  Gracchus,  bowing  to 
liis  friend's  will. 

"Fly,"  said  one,  hastily  entering  the  cafit  "a  detach- 
ment of  the  guett  aided  by  a  body  of  infantry,  is  coming  to 
arrest  what  tliey  call  the  conspirators  of  the  ca/i  Fotf," 

**  Never,"  cried  Gracchus,  drawing  ;  "let  usdelend  our* 
selves. ' ' 

The  whole  asscmbbge  hesitated,  though  alarmed  and  as* 
toundcd. 

"Folly,  worse  thap  folly,  guilty  madness,"  said  Charles 
Clement,  dragging  his  fidend  back  ;  "  we  shall  be  massacred 
without  gain  to  our  eanse.  What  oan  a  few  swords  do 
against  the  firearms  of  the  mareehaussee  and  sddiers.  Every 
life  lost  here  would  be  a  head  lost'for  liberty." 

"  But  it  would  be  perhaps  the  signal  for  the  rising  of 
Paris,"  insisted  Gracchus. 

*'  It  would  bo  the  signal  for  filling  Paris  with  troops,  and 
dismissing  the  Etatt-Generaux,**  replied  Charies. 

*'True,"  cried  the  Marquis,  also  sheathing  his  sword,  for 
he  had  drawn  as  well  as  Gracchus. 

At  this  moment  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers  was  heard  in  the 
gallery  without,  then  a  halt,  and  an  ofScer  entered. 

But  the  occupants  of  the  celebrated  ooffee-room  were 
rapidly  escaping  by  the  issue  leading  into  the  neighbouring 
street,  and  not  one  was  captured. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  found  themselves,  after  a 
few  moments,  alone  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

"A  narrow  escape  of  the  Bastdle,''  said  Gracchus,  with 
much  of  his  usual  gaiety. 

"  Very,"  replied  Cnarles,  kindly,  "  but  more  so  of  a  use- 
less death." 

"True,"  said  Antiboul;  "my  dear  fellow,  you  are  always 
right." 

' '  Not  always,  but  sometimes, "  continued  our  hero ;  "but 
our  lives  aro  too  valuable  to  be  lost  in  a  row.  If  liberty  needs 
a  battle,  lot  us  be  ready,  but  there  was  neither  glory  nor  use  in 
being  massacred  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  mercenaries." 

"  Where  go  you  ?  "  inquired  Antiboul,  turning  the  subject. 

"I  return  to  the  Rue  Dominique,  according  to  promise," 
said  Charles  Clement,  in  some  surprise. 

•*  Ah,  yes,  I  recollect." 

"  I  have  doublo  reasons,"  said  Charles,  with  a  deep  and 
heart -telt  sigU.  "  I  promised  the  DulLe,  on  my  honour  as  a 
man,  to  warn  him  when  the  hour  of  danger  was  come,  and  it 
has  arrived." 

"  You  are  right,  Charles,  the  time  of  danger,  and  the 
time  of  action.     But  will  this  not  hasten  this  marriage  ? " 

"It  will,"  continued  Clement,  with  a  resigned  quietness, 
which  hurt  his  friend  more  than  any  passionate  outburst  of 
grief  would  have  done ;  "  but  my  duty  is  not  clmnged.   I  love 
my  sweet  cousin,  but  she  is  another's." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Gracchus,  laconically. 

"  The  Duke  has  given  his  word,"  answered  Charles,  calmly, 
"and  she  will  marry  a  man  she  hates,  while  I  endure  the  tor- 
tureof  losing  her  I  adorOi  and  of  seeing  her  in  unworthy  hands« 
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Stilly  I  have  but  one  course  to  ptrnue — ^to  ntatid  hf  my  pyod 
UQoIe  I  io  show  him  that  I  feel  to  him  no  ilUwill  for  nn  act 
of  farolnntBry  cruelly  to  me  and  her ;  and,  they-  once  united^ 
to  gife  my  iorrow  fVee  course,  or  bury  it,  and  hiiTO  no  mis- 
trM»,  «are  my  country." 

"  Letiifl  go,'*  snid  Gracchus,  musingly ;  **  the  sooner  this 
marriage  is  decided  on  the  better." 
•*  What  mean  you  ?  *• 

"My  friend,  ask  no  explanation  of  my  menrting  ;  but  this 
I  knoir,  the  fair  Adel:v  shnll  never  man-y  this  ogro  of  a 
cousin." 

** Gracchus!*'  cried  CHiarloS,  shaking  his  licad,  "raise no 
hand  against  this  man." 

*•  I  will  slay  him  with  liis  own  pistol,"  replied  Antlbonl, 
with  a  lough. 

**My  dear  friend,*'  said  Cliarles  Clement,  pausing  in  the 
Btreeti  **  I  know  you-^your  oM  lovo  for  mo — your  devotion — 
your  wish  to  soe  mo  happy — but,  mark  me,  I  would  not  ac- 
cept the  £reo  hand  of  my  beloved  Adcia,  if  htr  freedom  be 
the  result  of  a.  crime." 

."  And  yet  will  her  freedom  be  the  result  of  a  crime."  said 
Antiboul»  di*ily. 
*' You  speak  in  riddles." 

"  I  do,  but  let  us  hasten  to  the  Hue  Dominiqne;  T  trow 
there  are  those  there  who  wish  you  well  arrived." 

Charlca  Clemont,  who  know  his  friend  too  well  to  press 
him  for  an  explanation  of  what  he  felt  convinced  was  some 
wild,  and  even  road  schemo  for  his  success  in  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  shook  his  head  di«ipprovingty,  and  then 
presiing  tho  oilier' s  hand,  turned  towards  the  quartier  St. 
Germain. 

It  was  with  ono  of  those  Utter  pangs,  which  can  nbither 
bo  supposed  nor  explained,  one  of  those  emotions  of  Void  and 
misery,  man  sometimes  feels  here  below,  that  on  entering 
the  Duke*8  salon,  Charles  Clement  saw  the  Count  Leopold 
lazily  reoUning  on  a  couch  near  Adela  and  Miranda,  and  en- 
tertaining them  with'  that  idle  smalUtalk,  which  it  is  the  wont 
of  courtiers  and  drawing-room  soldiers  to  dispense  in  large 
doses  to  tho  uafortunates  into  wliose  society  they  are  thrown. 
If,  however,  under  circumstances,  there  could  be  comfort  for 
our  devoted  lover,  tlicro  was  much  in  the  animated  smile 
which  crossed  the  face,  before  cold  and  indiiforcnt,  of  Adela, 
and  much  too  in  tho  gentle,  almostpityingwelcome  of  Miranda, 
whoso  grief  at  the  young  man's  sufforingi  was  beyond  all 
he  could  have  imagined. 
To  love,  to  have  fixed  the  warm  affjctions  of  her  passion- 


ate Ititlian  soul  upon  Ghailes  GtemOtot— to  know  that  he 
adored  another,  and  that  otlior  her  friend,  her'sbter,  her 
cherishvd  companlon-^to  wish,  above  all  the  worid's  joy,  their 
anion  and  happittc9i^-*to  soe  her  pining,  and  hhn  erushing,  fai 
his  mitnly  heiirt,  his  hopes,  his  fedings,  his  aspirsltions-^td 
know  no  moan«  of  bringing  arbont  their-  union,  was  tef  Ml* 
randa  a  complication  of  ngony.  Tfevw  did  woman  tovo  man 
more  than  did  theCounteto  the  yoimg  republican  ;  bttt  never 
did  one' selfish  thought,  ono  faint  Mea  of  what  the  maltfago 
of  Adela  with  Count  Leopold  migltt  bring  nboiit,  tamlslh 
the  pure,  noble,'  hnd  earnest  desire  of  her  mind, '  to  fhistrate 
the  marriage  of  the  AfilAnced  pair,  and  brin^  about  that  Of 
Adela  and  Clement.  Miranda  was  >io  cemmoti  boing;  She 
had  tet  looeevpon  tho  young  aspirant  ic^  polltiOid  fame  and 
honour  all  her  woMnnty  alR^otkms ;  hOr  very  life  seeiAned 
bound  up  in  hiSftiot  eho"  lowsd^m,  not  faenetf^andho^d 
still  to  seo  him  happy  with  her  rival. 

Mirandas  are  rare,  but  they  estist. 

**  What  news?*'  eahl  the  Duke  to  Ctemef!it,'wh»ctmM  smd 
seated  himsiriif  In  a  comer  by  his  ttfde. 

**Bad,  my  uncle,''  ropUed  Chartes;  and,  wfthout 'further 
prcfiiec,  he  tclated  m  low  tono  all  ho  had^henrd. '  * 

**  Then  you  would  advise  me,"  faltei'cd  the  Duke*' 

<*  To  seo  all  your  cherished  'plans  carried  out  nt'«nce;  and 
to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  worst,'*  said  Ghicflea,  withey«« 
brim-ftiU  of  scalding  tears,  and  witha  bosotn  ffWOOlog  to 
bursting. 

"  Noblo  boy !"  implied  ih<^  Duko ;  «* noble  boy  !  But f  see 
there  can  beifo  deby.  Adeln  may  be  left  alMidn'  a'<iDy# 
Dark  hours  are  eomiug,  and  she  must  have  aprotector.*' 

"  She  must, "  said  the  young  man;  mechanfeaHy. 

**  Tc-day  is  Saturday,'*  mused  the  old  Duke,  w^th  a  pahi- 
ful  expresa^n  of  faC3.  "'  Ah  me !  this  day  •week  t  must  re- 
sign myself  to  part  with  my  child." 

«♦  One  week, "  faltered  Charles. 

"  Could  I  justly  de!ay  longer  ?"  said  the  nobleman,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

".You  could  not, "  repliod  Cliarles ;  and,  rising,  lie  pleaded  a 
severe  indispoaition,  wished  i\m  bdios  a  geut!e  good-night, 
and  went  out  leaning  on  bis  fViend'a  arm. 

"  One  week,''  be  murmured,  as  be  threw  himself  on  Orac- 
cbus's  breast. 

"  So  much,"  said  Antlbortl. 

Charles  Clement  riilsed  Ms  head,  and  saw  n  gnltlBtd 
smile  on  the  face  of  his  friend. 

fTo  he  coHfiirued.) 
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A  PORTUGUESE  CONSPfnAOY  IN  TtlE  REIQS  OP  PHILIP  TITB  SEOOS?!). 


CIlArTEU  1.  ( 

PoiiTuAAt  was  still  in  tho  height  of  her  glory,  when  Don 
Sebastian,  the  grandson  of  tho  great  EmaQucl,  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  bright  prospects  that  had 
dawned  on  the  country  during  the  reign  of  John  IL  liad  been 
more  tlian  realised,  and  the  land  so  favoured  by  Heaven  in  a 
fertile  soil  and  most  enchanting  climate^  now  actually  basked 
in  the  noonday  sunshine  of  prosperity.  Under  the  reign  of  I 
Don  John,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  sagacity  and  mo^t  libe- 
ral views,  Lisbon  had  been  made  a  free  port ;  the  most  ad- 
Tanta^ootts  commerce  bail  been  established  with  varlQus  parts 


of  Africa,  and  Captain  Diaz,  an  cotorprl^mg  navigator*. fic>^ 
discovered  and  passed  that  "Stormy  Cape,"  which  th0  KjBig* 
more  clear-sighted  than  tho  bravo  sailor,  named  at  onoo 
' « The  Cape  of  Good  Hope !"  Then  followed.  tli«  oxploits  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Emaauol*  the  dia* 
covery  of  Brazil  by  Alvaroz  do  Gabral,  and  a  ^g  seriM  of 
successful  enterprisos  by  sea  and  lAud*  by  whic^  4bo  Porttt- 
gueso  acquired  the. most  impovtAnt  possesbtons  in  Hindosta»« 
in  China,  and  in  South  America*  Whilst  thus  oztepding 
their  power  by  moana  of  fi)reign  aettlenionta,  and  new  la»d« 
Df  promiso  i^mod  to  ri^e  ftoai^  tho  o«e»n  ^  {Mxtj^^fU^^*^ 
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nenj^  (^  mother  Mooiiy  was  tiia  jaene  of  pcMe  mmI  woalth* 
Kot,  Vi  iMir«  Mxipfiad.oi lier  Ibroign  ifsoixoes,  her  peawiUfy 
•|iprw49d»  Imr  imtocra^.  dtgni4e4>  her  middle  clasaet  di- 
vtrte4  (rum  ^leir  prepev  .«roe«liaiui  by  oiiU  wnr»  «Qd  party 
AimMJOiifv  .Pprti^  f&jcqroda-  wiuKi  the  ypiuig-  SetNWtiaa 
eonuofflioed  hi«  mii^n^  t^At  pc^pevil^  end  oifiliniion  which 
ipast  «Ter  W  .the  i!efnlt.,0f  aMuod-  poliogr  oombined  with 
fce^t^wedlthlaiid  JM^-eiAfiMive  oonmi^rce.  Nobl«  imiii6«» 
proooDOoed  ^ih  «dnMniiiop.  Tonsed  the  tpirit  of  lofty  ambU 
fcion^  iuhI  whtbt  ihe^hciweeof  Portufal  jisked  their  liYee  for 
Iwr  gloigr,  bUtoriaiM  iMMOidedihe  free^evonts  of  thotr  timetj 
and  poeta  eaqg  of  bigh  deed*  And  daring  enterpriae*. 

But  a  oUind  gathered,  at  length  in  that  bright  eky«  aad  there 
were  «ot  n  iew  indiTidaala  ia  Portaj^,  who,  with  *  prophetie 
foE^bodinffi  felt  that  hor.  sua  was  abo»t  to  ee*,  whea  Don 
Sebaitiian.anaowioed  hi9  reaekitMib  ta  head  an  expedition 
against  tho  Moors  in  Afriea* 

The  young  King's  passion  Ibr  nilitai7gloi7  was  hrresistlble ; 
sod,  having  .eapoused  the  mmBi  of  Mulsy  Mahomet,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Fes  aad  Meroooo  by  his 
noole»rM«]ey-Meliieh»  he  embarked  with  a^  army  of  twenty 
thoosand  men,  eoatraiy  to  the  ivgent  entveatiee  of  his  wiasst 
eoaoeellors. 

The  acmy.of  the  asurper  erut-^numberod  I>oa  Sebastian's, 
but  this  only  ap«oased  his  oonragaand  ambitioo  tO'the  highest 
pit<^  •ffnd  he  even  wore  a  suit  of  green  armour  that  ha  might 
bo  the  more  distinotly  seen  by  tho  enemy. 

The.two  armies  met  near.AJleasarHiiHTir,  and*  after  a 
decorate,  stingglei  the  Christians  were  so  oompletsly  Taa* 
quished,  that  aearly  all  were  killed  oc  taken  prisoners. 
Amongst  tbfl  slaia  was  Don  Sebastiaa*  though  it  oould  aoTsr 
be  ej^otly  aaoertained  ia  what  manner  ha  «Ued ;  one  rumour 
giTJog  out  tiisi  he  bad  destroyed  himself  ia  a  fit  of  despair, 
and  another,  that  he  had  been  sUia  by  a^  Moorish  elBosri  who 
came  up'whilst  some  soldiers  wese  disputing  about  their  royal 
eaptlre. 

And  now  a  dark  storm  lowered  o^er  the  onoe  smilii^ 
Portagal.  Mourning  ibr  her  youag,  ^thusiastio  soTereign, 
and  the  flower  of  the  nobility  who- had  acoompanied  him^  she 
was  also  too  soon  to  bo  distracted  by  disputes  as  ,'to  the  sue* 
eession  to  the  throne.  AAer  the  death  of  Sebastian's  uncle, 
Cardinal  Henrique,  many  eompetitors  arose,  amongst  i? ham 
were  Philip  II.  of  Spain— tho  Duke  of  Bragansa^  whofaad 
married  Emanuel's  grand-daaghter-^Don  Antonk),  prior  oi 
Crato— and  Pope  Gregory  XIIL 

Philip's  claim  was  not  the  best;  but  he  had  the  most 
power  to  support  it.  He  placed  the  old  Duke  of  Alra  at  the 
head  of  an  army  :  and  after 'gaining  two  yiotories  orer  Don 
Antonio,  the  only  olaimant  who  asserted  his  title  by  arms, 
Philip  was  crowned  at  Lisbon,  Antonio  ^^d^  and  a  prioe  set 
on  his  head. 

The  faults  of  Philip's  heart  eounteraoted  all  the  advan- 
tages that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  talents  for 
gOTCpmmettk'  Entrusted  with  great  powers  of  benefiting 
maakhid,  he  is  chiefly  renowned  as  hairing  been  the  instru- 
ment of  mioh  human  misery  ;  and  whilst  his  head  well  fitted 
him  to  b»«tho  rdler  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  his  gloomy 
and  ^franiifeal  temper  pefpetuaDy  led  him  to  perlbrm  acts 
hguriotts  to  the*  welfiu^  «f  those  he  goremed. 

It  wis  not  long  ere  the  Whole  Portttguese  people  groaned 
under  the  hardi  sway  of  their  feroign  tyraat-^tho  riches  pro- 
duced by^oomneroo  were  wasted  dn  Phfllp'e  war  with  the 
Nethartaiidsy  and  the  hearts  of  his  rdnotant  subjeots  beat 
daily  with  a  lOMreimd  mere  bitter  hatred  of  the  Spa&Uh  yoke. 


The.  battio  field  of  Alcasar-quivir  seemed  to  hare  been 
the  giUTOof  Portuguese  Uborty,  and  every  eye  shed  tears  foif 
the  gallant  and  youthful  sovereign,  who  had  there  braved  his 
fidte,  so  full  of  hope  and  odurege.  Inquiries  at  length  arose 
as  to  wh.it  had  been  done  with  the  corpse  of  the  lamented. 
Sebastian ;  and  a  wild  hope  was  ontortainod  by  many  that 
he  was  only  a  captive,  and  might  yet  esoope.  Vague  ru« 
mours  began  to  spread  in  all  directions,  and  were  listened  to 
with  passionate  joy,  whilst  tlw  vory  secrecy  preserved  as  to 
their  source  added  the  fascination  of  mystery,  and  made  it 
difBcult  to  contradict  them. 

At  the  foot  of  tho  Serra  d'Arabida*  there  stood  a 
small  fishing  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  poor  but  eon- 
tented  race,  who  earned  their  livelihood  by  selling  tho  sar- 
dinha,  that  favourite  fish  amongst  the  lower  cloases  of  Por- 
tug^.  On  a  rock  above  the  town  was  an  old  castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  a  prominent  object  from  a  distance ; 
and  »  little  farther  off  was  tho  Convent  of  the  Arabida, 
whose  pione  lathers  always  wcloomod  the  fiaher  boys  from 
Cazimha,  bought  their  sardinhns,  and  never  aUowcd  them  to 
depart  without  some  spiritual  oouiiaol  and  bodily  refresh- 
ment. The  drawmg  of  the  sardinha  nets  is  sttll  a  sight  re- 
commended to  every  stranger  who  visits  Portugal,  and  finds 
himself  near  any  of  these  famous  fisheries  ;  but  it  oould  only 
be  by  a  painter  that  any  idea  of  tho  animation  and  interosi 
of  the  scene  could  be  given  to  those  who  haive  not  witnessed 
it.  The  fishermen  are  a  hardy  and  oontontad  nee,  the 
women  cheerful  and  laborious ;  and  it  is  a  pleanot  thing  ia 
this  toiling  world  to  see  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  villa^ 
and  fishing  towna  ia  Portugal  combine  the  severe  duties  of 
life  with  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven. 
Much  they  have  to  endure,  as  have  all  of  their  olass  ia  every 
land,  winning  theur  bread  with  the  sweat  of  tlieir  brow,  and 
exposed  alike  to  stonns  and  a  burning  sun  ;  but  even  in  tho 
hour  of  hardest  toil  the  Portuguese  peasant  shigs  his  gay 
ModinJia,  and  the  boatwomoo  of  the  Douro  are  famed  for 
the  impromptu  songs  and  lively  speeobes  with  which  they 
greet  the  male  rowers  of  some  wine  boat  that,  swifter  than 
theUr  own,  passes  them  on  their  course,  or  meets  them  slowly 
struggling  asrainst  the  current.  And  then  thehr  holidays-* 
those  saints*  days,  the  mere  naming  of  which  so  often  causes 
a  shudder  in  our  Protestant  EngUnd— how  beautifully  do 
these  giro  cvideaoe  of  the  simple  tastes  and  natural  refine- 
ment that  in  Portugal  cast  aglow  of  romi|nee  over  the  poorest 
dwellings ! 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  the  saints*  days,  in  June,  1591, 
the  little  town  of  Cazimbra  wore  that  festive  look  which  still 
rejoices  the  eye  in  every  village  of  Portugal  as  these  precious 
holidays  annually  return.  The  preceding  week  had  been 
one  of  unusual  labour— the  morrow  would  renew  the  toil,  but 
all  such  thoughts  were  for  tho  present  banished  ;  every  indi- 
ridual  not  precvented  by  sickness  had  commenced  his  dia  de 
feita  by  attending  chureh  service.  There  the  successful 
had  ofliBred  up  their  thanks,  and  the  unhappy  their  prayers— 
the  penitent  had  oonfessed  their  sinfulness,  and  many  an  anxi- 
ous heart  had  asked  a  blessing  on  the  object  of  its  love. 
Then  had  followed  the  hour  or  two  of  laughing  and  neigh- 
bourly gossip  between  the  <'missa"  and  dinner^then  the 
**  siesta**  to  those  who  wished  to  rest;  whilst  many  a  house- 
wife employed  that  time  in  tending  her  babes ;  and  bands  of 
the  more  restless  youths  pknyed  a  game  resembling  nine-pinf, 
or  paraded  about  the  road  with  their  guitars.  But  now  it  is 
evening,  and  all  are  enjoying  together  the  soft  balmy  au-  on 
the  green  open  space  that  ran  along  the  one  street  of  Cazua* 
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bra ;  tfa*  "  mobte^'  seemecl  to  float  in  that  peculiar  haze  pro- 
duced hy  great  beat ;  the  lea-breezo  had  nearly  died  airay, 
and  the  calm  waters  were  tinged  with  a  roseate  hue  from  thote 
bright  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun ;  and  what 
are  the  hummiog  sounds  and  sights  that  fall  on  the  ear  and 
meet  the  eye  in  such  a  socno  ?  No  traco  of  drunkenness, 
no  angry  discussions  on  politics  are  to  be  heard.  No  boxing 
match,  no  cock-ptt,  to  be  seen.  The  various  family  groups 
are  assembled  into  one  gay  party,  and  dancing,  games  of 
skill,  music,  and  poetry,  are  the  harmless  pastimes. 

But,  apart  from  all  bis  companions,  close  to  the  shore,  sat  a 
youth,  who  seemed  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sounds  of  merri- 
ment, and  gazed  on  the  sea  with  the  air  of  one  whose  thoughts 
are  trarelling  fitr  and  fast.  The  young  Rodertgo  had  a  noble 
countenance,  and  singularly  exprosshre  eyes,  which,  cum 
bined  with  a  tall  and  graceful  form,  and  a  certain  dignity 
and  seriousness  of  manner,  made  many  who  looked  on  him 
say  that  the  young  fisherman  was  bom  for  a  higher  destiny. 
And  there  was  one  pair  of  bright  and  tender  eyes,  that  erer 
seemed,  in  his  presence,  as  if  they  could  rest  on  no  other 
object.  Tho  young  Carlotta,  the  beauty  of  Cazimbra,  knrcd 
Roderigo  with  all  the  passionate  devotion  of  which  a  woman's 
heart  is  capable ;  and  for  his  sake,  cold  and  insensible  as  he 
was  to  her,  she  had  refused  offers  of  marriage  tliat  would 
have  more  than  satisfied  any  other  girl  in  the  yiilage.  But 
neither  worldly  ambition  nor  lore  had  yet  found  a  place  hn 
Roderigo' s  heart — as  yet,  his  warmest  aflfeotions  had  boon 
lavished  on  the  good  Father  Antonio  of  the  convent,  and  his 
most  ardent  wish  was  to  be  received  within  its  walls  as  a 
brother,  Tho  road  to  the  convent  was  steep  and  rugged, 
but  never  did  Roderigo  walk  more  lightly,  never  did  hb 
heart  beat  more  joyfully  than  when  his  father  would  send  him 
to  dispose  of  his  fish  to  the  good  monks.  The  eagerness 
with  which  he  always  entered  the  abode  of  pence  and  piety, 
bis  reverential  manner  and  modest  questions  had  early  made 
him  a  favourite  with  the  kind-hearted  fathers  ;  but  his  heart 
soon  selected  Father  Antonio  as  his  peculiar  friend,  and  many 
a  time  did  he  pass  a  happy  hour  in  Antonio's  cell,  laying  up 
rich  stores  of  wisdom,  whilst  the  oonrent  cook  examined  and 
valued  the  contents  of  his  basket. 

On  one  occasion,  when  overtaken  by  a  storm,  he  had 
passed  a  night  within  the  convmit,  and  early  dawn  had  found 
him  still  at  Antonio's  feet,  too  glad  to  listen  so  long  as  the 
good  monk  would  teach.  Soon  after  this,  his  father  per- 
mitted him  to  spend  some  days  in  that  much-loved  retreat, 
and  then  Roderigo  ventured  to  express  to  bis  venerable 
friend  his  longing  desire  to  embrace  a  convent  life.  The  good 
Antonio  bad  already  loved  the  youth,  bnt  now  ho  looked  on 
him  with  the  tenderest  interest,  and  spared  no  pams  to  culti- 
vate  his  inquiring  mind ;  whilst  Roderigo  considered  it  no  faaail- 
■hip  to  spend  the  leisure  his  companions  gave  to  amusement 
to  tho  task  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  aocomplishments  un- 
dreamt of  in  those  days  by  any  peasant  in  Portugal ;  and 
which,  when  added  to  many  other  aeqairemeBts  nmisiial  in 
his  class  of  life,  made  him  an  object  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration to  men  advanced  in  years.  Hfs  wish  to  enter  on  a 
convent  life,  however,  met  with  no  encouragement  from  his 
father ;  and  for  some  years  his  filial  love,  that  forbade  him  to 
forsake  his  parent,  struggled  with  his  ardent  desire.  Thus 
passed  his  early  youth,  in  serious  study,  in  religious  medita- 
tion, and  his  heart  mitouched  by  any  warmer  feelmg  than  his 
alfectiosi  for  his  parent  and  for  Father  Antonio. 

At  length  laa  fether  died,  and  Roderigo  was  alone  in  the 
mriiL    A]itoBio,a)io^wuiasoRDir,fornoonehadmeiini6d 


more  bitteriy  than  ho  did  the  subjection  of  his  Mntvy  to  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  misfortunes  of  Portugal  had  cast  a  gloom 
over  his  mind,  that  age  and  infirmity  had  failed  to  produce  l 
and  perpetoally  dwelling  with  regret  oivthe  goldon  past,  and 
with  dark  forebodings  on  the  joyless  future,  he  was  never  seen 
to  smile,  bnt  when  he  welcomed  his  beloved  pupil.  But  that 
pupil  had  for  several  months  been  unable  to  leave  his  parent's 
sick-bed,  and  when,  tho  day  after  the  funeral,  he  tamed  bis 
steps  once  more  towards  the  convont,  his  heart  yearning  for 
its  holy  services,  and  calm  friendships,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
even  then  bidding  farewell  to  the  world  and  its  cares.  No- 
thing in  that  world  had  yet  engaged  his  affections,  and  u  the 
grey  walls  of  the  convent  rose  before  him,  he  looked  on  it  as 
a  haven  of  repose,  in  which  dwelt  his  s<^remacidng  friend. 

On  entering  Antonio'&eell,  his  heart  experienced  a  sodden 
pang  as  be  remarked  how  pale  and  care-worn  was  the  good 
father's  venerable  face ;  and  as  he  knelt  before  him,  and 
craved  a  blessing,  bis  eyes  filled  with  tears.  With  ferrent 
affection  was  the  blessing  proooonoed,  and  Roderigo  stood 
before  his  beloved  teacher,  and  with  treoibling  engeraess 
commencod  the  story  of  his  bereavement  and  his  hopes.  He 
told  him  that  be  was  now  an  orphan,  and  pleadod  for  a  home ; 
and  then,  with  the  eloquence  of  true  feeling,  spoko  of  the 
high  aspirations,  tho  pious  devotion  whieh'  Father  Antonio 
had  first  sown  in  his  mind,  and  how  he  had  been  the  meantf 
of  leading  him  to  desve  to  dedioate  himself  to  a  religioas 
life. 

As  the  young  man  thus  spoke,  with  glistening  eyes  and 
eagerness  stamped  on  every  feature,  Antonio  gased  at  him 
with  evident  surprise;  but  when  ho  conoluded  with  the 
earnest  petition  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  the  father 
made  no  reply.  lie  seemed  lost  in  contempUtion  of  his 
pupil's  form  and  countenance,  as  if  he  had  never  beheld  him 
till  that  hour;  and  so  long  did  that  silent  examination  cOn" 
tinue,  that  Roderigo,  wounded  and  uneasy,  said  at  last — 
"  Uave  I  offended  you,  reverend  father,  that  you  thus  gaze 
OB  me  at  on  a  stranger,  and  6ety  me  eveb  an  anawer  ?  If 
my  request  be  too  bold,  send  me  back  to  the  world,  where 
there  is  no  joy  for  me,  but  grant  me  one  kind  word,  and 
permit  me  yet  sometimes  to  visit  this  beloved  retreat." 

*'  I  am  not  offended,  my  son,"  said  Father  Antonio,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  and  raising  himself  with  an  effort ;  "  you 
are  nsore  dear  to  me  than  ever,  and  yet  I  must  send  yon  back 
to  sojourn  with  the  children  of  this  world.  Your  vocation 
is  not  real — ^y our  inclinations  are  yet  untried — I  read  another 
fihte  in  your  ebuntenance^it  will  seek  yon,  my  son,  it  i^ill 
find  you,  and  you  must  not  flee  from  it.  Once  I  thought 
otherwise — but  1  was  then  blind — nOw,  I  see  your  path 
lying  cieariy  before  me.  Tea,  Roderigo,  It  must  be  so: 
return  to  yonr  worldly  conoeros,  take  your  net,  go  into  your 
boat,  and  struggle  with  the  waves  of  your  own  heart.  This 
is  a  sacrifice  of  your  will;  bnt  did  yon  not  wi^h  to  enter  on  a 
life  of  self-sacrifice?  There,  then,  it  Oommences;  for  a 
higher  wi£  than  yonr  own  denies  you  what  appeared  a  vir- 
tuous desire." 

Roderigo  dared  not  oppose  this  sentence;  and  Father 
Antonio  seemed  not  to  notice  the  deep  afilictioa  thai  took 
possession  o(  his  souL  The  remainder  of  the  day  was,  there-* 
fore,  passed  with  a  certain  degree  of  restraint ;  the  parting 
was  less  tender  than  formerly ;  and  Roderigo  returned  home 
a  prey  to  the  bitterest  regret.  Be  firmly  beHeved  in  the 
reality  of  his  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  resolved  to 
prove  it.  He  went  through  all  the  routine  of  a  fisherman's 
life,  but  hn  thoughts  were  not  interested.    lie  formed  an 
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In0iidalup*--4M  entered  into  no  amniemeDU;  and  his  heiri 
resisied  eren  the  temptation  of  respondinf  to  the  tenderness 
of  a  heing  as  noblo-minded  as  himself 

In  this  way  many  weeks  had  elapsed  sinoe  his  visit  to  the 
eonrent,  and  his  nitnd  was  hvsy  with  its  own  regrets  on  that 
sommar  ereoing,  when  we  find  hia  seated  apart  from  the 
gay  dancers.  He  bad  been  for  some  time  undisturbed,  bat 
the  young  girl  who  lored  him  at  length  drew  near,  and  lay- 
ing her  hand  for  a  moment  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  said, 
"  Always,  always  gazing  on  the  sea  !  What  do  yon  read 
thore,  Bodertgo?*'  "My  destiny,"  he  replied,  gloomUy, 
withoat  even  kx^iing  at  the  sweet  fiice  that  bent  tenderly 
orer  him — "  a  life  of  stmggles  and  deeeitfal  calms." 

"  life  brings  its  seasons  of  struggle  to  all  of  us,"  said 
Carlotta,  drawing  back  a  step^  and  wounded  by  his  manner ; 
yet  the  next  moment^  bending  her  eyes  again  on  his  face  with 
an  expression  of  hopeless  fondness :  "  we  have  aU  our  trials; 
but  the  good  God  has  pronded  pleasures  for  us  also,  if  we 
will  only  see  them." 

'*  Yes»  the  pkeasuies  of  his  holy  senriee,"  said  Roderigo. 

"  His  service  is  not  cooflned  within  the  convent  walls/' 
said  the  girl,  eagerly,  whilst  a  deep  blnsh  passed  across  her 
&ce.  "  Even  our  good  padre  tells  us  that,  and  how,  in  the 
holy  writings^  there  are  rules  laid  down  for  husbands  and 
wires,  lathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  show 
that  fai  erwy  mode  of  lifo  men  may  serve  God,  and  that 
Affection  is  eoosiolert  with  His  word." 

Boderigo  raised  his  bead,  and  looked  for  a  moment  so 
earnestly  m  that  speaking  iace,  that  the  poor  girrs  heart 
throbbed  almost  to  saflbeation — a  sensation  of  hope  thrilled 
her  whoW  frame  with  eestacy — but  the  strange  joy  was  short- 
lived 9M  it  was  sodden.  The  young  man's  lip  curled  slightly, 
and  his  ghinee  grew  cold,  as  he  said,  "  Senora  Carlotta, 
you  have  thoughts  that  lit  yon  for  somethhig  better  than  the 
wife  of  a  flsbermao— yon  talk,  too,  much  to  the  good  padre 
—you  ought  to  be  a  nun." 

His  words  seemed  for  a  moment  to  rouse  the  pride  of  the 
fond  ghrl,  and  her  dsrk  eyes  flashed  ;  but  love  was  triumph- 
aut  in  her  heart,  and  sha  could  not  utter  to  him  an  angry 
word.  She  could  not  even  wish  that  he  had  not  so  well  read 
her  thottghts,  and,  easting  on  him  a  look  that  seemed  in 
itself  a  blessing,  she  turned  away,  and  whispered  to  herself, 
"  Yes,  Roderigo,  I  will  be  a  mm  when  you  are  taken  aw&y 
from  my  eyes,  but  oh,  never,  never,  whilst  I  may  look  on 
you,  could  I  leave  you  of  my  own  freo-wilL  *' 

This  little  scene  had  not  passed  unobserved ;  a  stranger  had 
seated  liimseU' a  short  time  before  on  a  rock  not  &r  from  Rode- 
rigo, on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  calm  scrutiny ;  but 
when  Cariotta  approached  the  youth,  his  expression  changed 
to  one  of  restleifB  anxiety,  that  lasted  during  the  progrv*  of 
their  short  dialogne.  When,  however,  he  noted  its  abrupt 
temunationy  and  how  the  giii  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of 
despair,  and  tho  youth  fixed  his  eyes  once  more  on  the  sea 
an  air  of  complete  iadiffetence,  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
ovar  bis  bte^^  and  mying  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  is 
wdl,"  he  rose,  and  drew  near  Roderigo. 

The  stranger  wore  the  dnm  of  a  priest,  and  appeared  to 
be  for  advaoeed  in  years,  althongh  his  dark  eyes  still  burned 
with  a  fire  little  in  keeping  with  his  bending  form  and  snowy 
locks.  He  leant  heavily  on  his  staff  as  he  advanced,  and  eveiy 
movement  iadioated  fotigne ;  yet,  when  he  reached  Roderigo's 
side,  his  step  had  been  unheard,  and  despite  his  weariness, 
hesCill  stood  for  some  ssinutes  in  silence,  watching  the  young 

Roderigo's  whole  foim  seemed  to 


be  illuminated  by  the  rsys  of  the  departing  sun,  and  as  the 
stranger  stood  beside  him,  they  would  have  aflbrdod  a  good 
stndy  for  a  painter.  The  priest's  dark  robes  seemed  to  re- 
ceive no  impression  from  the  evening  glow  that  yet  clothed 
the  youth  from  head  to  foot  with  its  brightness,  and  the  old 
man  again  smiled,  as  be  oast  a  hasty  gbmce  at  bis  own  gloomy 
vestments,  and  thought  the  contrast  well  befitted  their  va- 
rious destinies. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  stranger,  at  length  breaking  si« 
lence,  "are  you  Roderigo,  the  fisherman?" 

Roderigo  started  to  his  feet  like  a  sleoper  suddenly  dis- 
turbed. "  I  am,  reverend  father.  What  do  yon  require  of 
me!" 

"  A  night's  lodging  in  your  hut,  ere  I  proceed  on  my  jour- 
ney," replied  the  monk.  "  Father  Antonio  sends  you  his 
blessing,  and  prays  you  to  roceive  the  stranger,  as  you  would 
himself.  A  bed  of  leaves,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  cap  of 
water,  are  sU  I  require." 

Roderigo* s  couutenance  had  brightened  with  pleasure  as 
the  stranger  spoke,  and  with  gay  alacrity  he  now  led  the  way 
to  his  humble  home.  His  cottage  was  small  as  the  poorest 
in  Casimbra,  but  distinguished  from  every  other  by  its  supe- 
rior cleanliness,  whilst  the  simple  furniture  bore  signs  in  its 
arrangement  of  a  certain  degree  of  taste  and  refinement. 
Pictures,  and  little  images  of  saints,  too,  adorned  the  walls, 
and  the  fresh  wreaths  of  cypress  and  myrtle,  hung  over  a  smell 
shrine  in  one  corner,  declared  the  piety  of  the  youthfal  pos- 
sessor. 

The  table  was  soon  spread  with  the  evening  meal ;  that 
consisted  chiefly  of  dried  fish,  with  a  few  eggs  and  a  little 
goat's  milk  ;  and  the  monk  partook  of  the  humble  {^  with 
the  relish  of  one  who  had  lasted  long,  whilst  to  Roderigo,  the 
enjoyment  ho  received  from  the  conversation  of  his  guest 
was  far  greater  than  any  the  richest  banquet  could  have  af- 
forded him.  The  stranger  had  returned  a  few  weeks  before 
to  Portugal,  after  a  long  stay  amongst  the  rude  people  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  many  adventures  he  hod  to  relate  filled  his 
attentive  auditor  with  wonder.  It  seemed  as  if  an  unknown 
nature  bloomed  before  his  sight.  He  passed  through  almost 
impenetrable  forests ;  he  looked  on  strange  birds  and  wild 
animals;  he  trod  a  new  soil,  tbe  treasury  of  hidden  wealth, 
and  conversed  with  a  race  of  men  so  simple,  that  they  knew 
not  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  And  all  this  was  described 
in  a  style  so  poetical — in  language  so  glowing^-that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  sot  of  changing  pictures  were  presented  before  his 
charmed  fimcy.  From  those  distant  regions  the  old  man 
brought  his  eager  listener  back  to  Portugal^crossed  with  hint 
the  stormy  ocean — beheld  again  his  native  shores — and  shared 
with  him  his  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  when  he  trod  onco 
more  the  land,  whose  children  were  no  longer  free,  and  who 
pined  under  tbe  yoke  of  a  foreign  prince.  When  he  entered 
on  this  theme,  the  sounds  that  fell  from  his  lips  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  like  human  language— his  words  resembled  a 
stream  of  fire — and  Roderigo' o  heart  homed  with  a  flame  of 
enthusasm  that  enslaved  his  every  sense. 

And  thus  the  hours  passed  till  midnight.  Roderigo  had 
prepared  his  guest's  bed,  though  he  had  no  wish  that  he 
should  yet  seek  repose ;  and  then  {facing  on  the  table  a  coarse 
loaf  of  bread,  and  two  cups  of  the  light  wine  used  by  the 
peasantry  in  Portugal,  reseated  himself  again,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  still  more  on  the -subjects  that  had  so  enchained  his 
attention.  The  monk  seemed  to  hare  recoveted  from  his 
fatigue,  and  showed  no  signs  of  requiring  rest;  but  no 
sooner  had  Roderii(o  dtained  his  cup  of  wine,  than  an  hrie« 
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siatible  drowsiness  weighed  down  his  eyelids,  and  bis  com- 
panion's words  soundod  like  a  distant  murmuring. 

"  You  are  going;  to  sleep,  my  son/'  said  the  monk,  **  and 
it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  be  here  when  you  awako.  Our 
lots  may  be  changed  ere  morning.  07en  as  the  rising  sun 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the  earth.  Listen  !  some  great 
OTOnt  awaits  you;  and  you,  who  now  go  to  sleep,  a  poor 
fisherman  of  Cazijnbra,  shall  awake  to  a  life  of  enterprise  and 
glory." 

As  he  emphatically  pronounced  these  last  words,  Ro Jorigo 
almost  unconsciously  repeated  them,  and  then  foil  asleep. 

The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  been  for ,  some 
hours  wrapt  in  slumber,  when  they  were  aroused  by  the 
cry  of  alarm.  Ro  lorigo's  cottage  was  enveloped  in  flames, 
and  so  fiercely  did  the  firo  burn,  that  no  one  could  at- 
tempt to  force  an  ontrmco  through  that  frightful  barrier. 
An  aq;onising  female  voice  was  heard  entreating  in  vain  that 
help  might  bo  given,  and  once  a  slight  girl  threw  herself 
forward  with  a  cry  of  despair,  as  if  about  to  rush  into 
the  flames;  but  strong  hands  seized  her  shuddering  form, 
and  with  a  cruel  mercy  preserved  her  life.  It  was 
the  young,  the  loving  Carlotta  wh6  thus  wished  to  die 
with  Rodcrigo,  if  she  could  not  save  him ;  and  now,  when 
held  back  from  the  burning  grave  she  had  been  saved  from, 
she  did  not  faint,  nor  did  madness  seize  her  brain,  but  her 
heart  was  crushed  by  the  agony  of  that  fearful  hour.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  speedily  effected — the  cottage  lay  a 
mass  of  smoking  ruin  ;  and  as  Carlotta  gave  a  last  look  at 
the  spot  where  the  beloved  one  of  her  heart  had  so  lately 
moved  in  strength  and  health,  she  felt  that  she  too  had  closed 
her  accqunt  with  this  world,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh,  my  Rodcrigo  I  now  will  I  serve  the  God  thou 
didst  love  better  than  mo,  and  pass  all  my  days  in  praying  for 
the  peace  of  thy  soul  and  of  my  own 
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CIIAPTEll  II, 

We  must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  a  very  different 
scene  from  that  of  the  poor  fisherman's  hut  at  Cazimbra. 

The  beautiful  Cresoentia  do  Oteja,  a  cousin  of  the  unfor- 
tunate SebfOStianf'.by  his  grandmother's  family,  inhabited  the 
palace  of  her  guardian,  Don  Sousa  de  Mazedo,  in  Lisbon. 
Her  only  remaining  relatives  were  an  old  aunt,  secluded  in 
the  convent  of  Nossa  Sonera  da  Ooncei9ao,  and  the  exiled 
Antonio  de  Grato ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  and 
country  had  produced  an  impression  on  her  mind  that  had 
materially  affected  her  whole  character  and  feelings.  She 
had  brooded  over  that  one  subject,  until  the  gaiety  of  youth, 
and  the  warmth  of  manner  that  characterises  her  country- 
women, had  given  place  to  a  cold  gravity  and  a  depression  of 
spirit  that  seemed  to  fit  her  well  for  the  oonrent-life  for 
which  she  sighed.  The  beauty  of  her  form  and  counte- 
nance was  of  no  common  kind,  for  she  combined  with 
the  regular  features,  the  long  raven  hair  and  dark  ex- 
pressive eyes,  so  constantly  met  with  in  Portugal,  a 
mingled  grace  and  dignity  in  her  air,  and  a  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion,  that  distinguished  her  above  all  the  other  beauties 
of  Lisbon.  Her  loveliness,  indeed,  wanted  but  one  charm 
to  make  it  perfect — the  charm  of  womanly  affection  and 
softness  was  not  there ;  the  thought  of  her  country  alone  dis- 
turbed the  calmness  of  her  spirit ;  an  almost  masculine 
pride  was  stamped  upon  her  brow,  and  never  had  her  heart 
beat  even  with  the  innocent  desire  to  please,  which  nearly 
every  girl  conceals  beneath  a  lighter  or  a  darker  veil.  But 
CrMoentia  needed  no  veil  to  bide  feelings  that  were  strangem 


to  her  bosom  ;  and  the  absence  of  that  varying  expression, 
which  their  presence  ever  produces,  was  the  sole  blemish  to 
the  loveliness  of  her  countenance. 

She  was  sitting,  one  evening,  in  a  trellised  Temndah,  that 
commanded  a  fino  view  of  the  Tagbs ;  beautiful  flowery 
surrounded  her,  and  on  her  finger  rested  her  favourite 
pan'ot,  whilst  a  young  and  handsome  man  stood  opposite, 
gazing  tenderly  on  her  fisoe.  He  held  a  small  guitar,  on 
which  he  occasionally  struck  a  few  chords  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  tender  love  ditty,  which  he  sang  in  a  low  voice  ; 
whilst  Cresoentia  seemed  to  give  no  heed  either  to  the  words 
or  the  looks  that  were  intended  to  mark  their  meaning,  but 
continued  to  play  carelessly  with  her  bird. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
these  two  young  persons.  Nature  appeared  to  have  given 
the  sofWr  charae^r  to  the  youth,  the  stronger  to  the  maiden  ; 
and  whilst  calm,  concentrated  thought  dwelt  in  Cresoentia's 
eyes,  enthusiasm  and  tenderness  gleamed  from  her  com- 
panion's, and  he  looked  like  one  of  those  beings  whose 
feelings  raise  them  above  the  earth,  and  who  love  with  the 
love  of  angels. 

This  young  man  was  Don  Ramiro  de  Mazedo,  the  only  son 
of  Crescentia's  guardian.  He  was  only  two  or  three  years 
older  than  herself;  but  although  they  had  been  brought  up 
together,  had  studied  and  played  together,  this  intercourte 
had  produced  no  fiimiliarity  between  them.  Cresoebtia's  re* 
serve  had  increased  with  her  years;  and  no  sooner  had  Ramiro 
learnt  to  feel  at  all,  than  he  found  that  the  young  g;lrl  had 
placed  herself  so  high  above  him,  that  whilst  bis  heart  throb- 
bed with  love,  he  did  not  dare  to  show  her  anything  but  a 
silent  respect.  For  some  time,  he  had  not  even  ventured  to 
express  his  wishes  to  himself ;  but  his  devotion  had  not  es- 
caped his  father's  penetration,  and  Don  Soaza,  in  bidding Iwn 
endeavour  to  win  Crescentia's  hand,  fanned  into  squiok  flame 
the  smouldering  fire  that  might  otherwise  have  lain  still  dor- 
mant in  his  breast.  Fortified  by  the  hope  inspired  by  his  fo- 
ther's  sanction,  he  now  longed  for  a  return  of  affection,  and 
soon  became  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  jealousy. 
But  both  these  feelings  were  alike  uaneoessary— Crescentia's . 
heart  had  already  pronounced  his  doom,  and  although  no  rival 
had  gained  more  favour  than  himself,  she  felt  that  she  could 
never  love  him ;  and  fearing  above  everything  thedeolaratien 
of  an  attachment  she  was  compelled  to  wound,  she  assumed  a 
coldness  of  manner  that  was  calculated  to  destroy  every  hope. 
whilst,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  uneasiness,  she  made  every 
effort  to  avoid  his  society. 

The  guitar  now  suddenly  ceased — a  painful  silesoe  ensued, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  had  thus  passed,  Ramiro  approached 
Cresoentia,  whose  heart  beat  morequiokly  with  intuitive  alacBB« 
''  Sonora,"  he  said,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voioe,  *'  I  have 
long  desured  a  moment  like  this,  and  I  must  not  now  n^eet 
it.  Cannot  your  heart  tell  you  what  I  wish  to  say,  Cresoen^ 
tia,  and  all  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  express  in  words?  " 

"  Say  no  more,  Don  Ramiro,"  replied  Cresoentia,  gnvelj^ 
as  she  replaced  her  bird  in  its  cage ;  '*  other  girb  might  per- 
haps reply  to  you  in  the  negative,  but  I  despise  ssckartifloe. 
Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Ramiro — ^you  would  oflbr 
me  the  richest  gift  a  mortal  can  bestow — ^your  heart  I  See--- 
I  express  it  for  you ;  for  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  pro- 
fane your  most  sacred  feelings,  by  laying  them  open  to  an 
ungrateful  woman — and  Heaven  has  oreated  me  ungrateful, 
insensible  to  love.'* 

*'  Nay,  Cresoentia,  let  me  speak,"  said  Rsmirs,  with  deep 
emotion.    ' '  The  bird  flaps  ks  wings  to  the  ran  which  il  eaiu- 
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Bot  wauA,  and  tie  flower  turns  its  bead  towards  the  bright  orb 
that  ^M  H  life,  and  man  confides  bis  woes  to  the  angels  that 
watch  orer  him,  although,  in  their  abode  of  bliss,  they  know 
no  more  of  sorrow.  I  hare  loved  you,  Grcsceutia,  ever  since 
I  fpinember  anything — from  you  1  lenrnt  every  fine  and 
noble  feeling  that  exists  within  me — your  image  has  saved  me 
from  many  dangers — ^your  angelio  form  has  ever  stood  beside 
the  iireeii^ees  near  which  the  folly  of  youth  lia^tened  mo — in 
every  struggle  it  has  been  from  your  hand  I  have  received 
strength.  Bat  I  never  permitted  myself  to  imagine  that  you, 
who  were  in  my  eyes  a  saint,  could  become  the  property  of 
liring' mortals — my  father's  words  first  suggested  the  idea — 
a  wild  hope  arose  within  me — ^a  heaven  upon  earth  appeared 
beftire  me,  and  my  peace  was  gone  !  Then  I  saw  how  all 
adtnlred  you,  and  how  miiny  there  were  who  shared  my  ado- 
ritton.  I  (elt  my  own  unworthiness,  yet,  for  the  first  time, 
jeahrasy  and  hatred  took  possession  of  my  heart.'* 

••Recollect  yourself,  Ramiro,"  said  Crescentia;  "a  wild 
dream  has  con  fused  your  brain.  60  a  man,  and  forget 
scch  ibolish  projects.  You  hafe  raised  an  unworthy  girl  to 
tho  rank  of  a  saint :  well,  let  her  continue  such  for  you,  and 
be  aswured  that  she  win  treasure  amongst  her  most  valued 
relict  the  thoaght  of  having  had  some  share  in  urging  you  to 
▼irtoe.  No  other  tie  can  ever  unite  us--*I  do  not  love  you— 
I  love  DO  nan,  nor  can  I  ever  do  so.  A  convent  is  the  wish 
of  my  faoftri— you  know  my  father's  dying  words  forbade  my 
tftkiag  the  veil  until  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fourth  year ; 
bcot,  altliongh  I  shall  obediently  await  that  time,  I  consider 
myself  even  tiow  as  the  ^Ide  of  Heaven.  For  me,  the  last 
of  my  ndU*  raae,  there  is  indeed  no  other  flttmg  asylum — 
batyoQ»  and  yonr  house,  have  turned  to  tho  new  stars,  and 
already  yo«  hav«  received  hononrs  from  Spain.  I  am  a 
Poitngwae,^'  added  Oresoeotia,  proudly,  "  and  I  cannot  for- 
get that  my  aaoostors  were  kings  of  Portugal.  Tot  think 
not  that  I  would  torn  yon  from  your  allegiaooe — ^I  honour 
fisichAikiesi  in  every  cause,  and  am  ready  to  die  rather  than 
reiMieiMe  my  own.  Give  me  your  hand,  Ramiro,  and  if  I 
»m  indeed  dear  to  yea,  let  this  conversation  be  thought  of  no 
more  between  us.  Let  ns  plunge  it  in  the  stream  of  time, 
thai  Bfwmllows  up  this  day,  even  as  the  Tagus  now  spreads  its 
waves  over  that  setting  sun." 

At  these  wtrds  Crescentia  rose  and  left  the  balcony. 
Raaitvedid  not  attempt  to  detain  her,  but  remained  himself 
raol^  to  the  spot,  until  the  dark  shades  of  night  gathered 
arpund  Mm.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  river,  and  still  he 
gazed,  as  the  vessels  that  covered  it  beeuae  dim  and  indis- 
tinet*  and  iheeplandid  city,  so  lately  gilded  by  the  evening 
SIB,  lay  Uke  a  dark  mass'  before  falai-^then  lights  began  to 
gliflUBsr  in  laany  windowiy  fad  oooasionally  the  bright  flash 
of  a  torch  cast  a  momeataiy  brightness  in  the  streets--~the 
hiBB*  ef  faMMm  voices  became  more  hushed,  the  splash  of 
can  lees  fre^eat— *€nd  then  the  moon  arose,  oold  and 
cahn,  a»  tf  moehiiig  at  all  human  passions—- and  Ramiro  still 
stoedi  wriieeding  ef  aU  these  changes,  densoions  of  nothing  on 
whssb  hie  eye  eppeased  to  gase,  and  alive  only  to  the  aching 
seoMfioii'Ol  •  ereshed  heart.  At  leegth  he  roused  himself 
froB^tkis  state  of  mental  attipor^with  a  sharp  pang  of  agony, 
he  Ideated  to  himself  Oresoentia's  words,  recalled  her  look 
of  mii^glad  pity  and  lesolaAien ;  and  as  the  future  rose  before 
him,  strij^ied  of  the  fond  hopes  that  had  hitherto  adorned  it, 
he  iUt  that  Ufeflar  kim  was  now  ooosecrated  to  self-denial  and 
patienoe. 

AiBongtttbe  iMuiy  devetedadnarers  of  Grssoentia'  s  beauty, 
BontaftdeRibiflrakeldapieBiiDsntpbujo.    He  was  of  an- 
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ciont  and  noble  family,  in  tho  possession  of  a  pnncely  fortune— 
a  person  of  rare  and  commanding  beauty,  and  a  generous  and 
cultivated  mind.  He  w.is  no  longer  young,  but  the  calmness 
of  manner  which  experience  teldom  fails  to  give,  where  there 
is  a  reflecting  mind  and  resolnto  spirit,  a.lded  considerably  to 
the  impression  produced  by  his  rich  and  varied  conversation,, 
and  tho  correctness  of  all  his  sentiments;  whilst  the  beauty  of 
his  finely  chiselled  features,  and  dark  eyes,  lost  nothing  by  the 
thoughtfulness  stamped  on  his  brow,  and  which  told  of  years, 
and  cares,  and  study.  His  palace  was  celebrated  for  its  almost 
oriental  luxury,  and  the  refined  taste  that  appeared  in  all  his 
entertainments ;  yet  his  personal  habits  were  simple,  and  his 
wealth  flowed  freely  wherever  misfortune,  poverty,  or  indus- 
trious merit  opened  a  channel  for  it.  lie  liad  only  returned 
to  Lisbon,  after  a  long  residence  in  Brazil,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  period  of  this  tale ;  and  the  marked  manner  in  which 
he  sought  Don  Souza  de  Mazedo's  house,  and  attaehed  him- 
self, with  almost  knightly  gallantry,  to  his  fair  ward,  had  soon 
aroused  tho  dream  of  jealousy  in,  Ramiro's  breast. 

Don  Joas  do  Ribeira  soemed,  indeed,  well  suited  to  win  the 
love  of  one  who  was  wise  above  her  years,  and  to  whom  the 
light  gaiety  of  youth  was  ever  distasteful ;  but  no  such  con- 
quest ensued ;  although  Crescentia  evidently  preferred  Ribeira's 
society, -she  treated  him  only  as  a  valued  friend,  whilst  he, 
unmoved  by  her  coldness,  seemed  anxious  still  to  win  her 
approbation,  and  openly  made  her  the  queen  of  those  fetea 
that  were  the  admiration  of  all  Lisbon.  Many  speculations 
were  formed  as  to  how  this  strango  friendship  would  con- 
clude, and  Ribeira's  patience  excited  as  much  surprise  as 
Crescentia' s  indifference  ;  but  all  the  whispers  and  surmises 
of  whioh  they  were  tho  subject,  were  to  them  of  no  oonse- 
quence ;  and  they  continued  to  meet  daily,  and  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  pleasure  two  such  minds  must  reoeive  from  an 
intercourse  of  cordial  friendship,  without  appearing  to  dream 
of  any  nearer  tie. 

Some  weeks  after  the  conversation  just  related  between 
Ramiro  and  Crescentia,  Ribeira  gave  one  of  his  most  splen- 
did fetes  at  a  country  house  not  far  from  Lisbon.  The  gar- 
dens were  illuminated  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial  day ;  the 
windows  of  tho  long  suite  of  apartments  were  thrown  open, 
to  admit  the  balmy  air  of  a  summer  night,  and  the  rich 
perfume  of  the  orange  blossoms }  and  a  band  of  musieians  vras 
placed  in  a  shrubbery  not  far  from  the  house.  Thus  thero 
was  provided  every  luxury,  for  those  who  might  prefer  the 
shelter  of  the  palace,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  tho  gardens  ;  and  so  brilliantly  wero  both  illu- 
minated, that  each  presented  a  most  gay  and  animated 
scene  to  the  other.  Black  servants  flitting  about,  and  carry- 
ing refreshments  in  gold  and  silver  dishes,  aflbrded  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  gaily*drensed  guests  ;  and  small  flreo,  fed 
with  costly  incense,  blazed  near  the  various  garden-houses, 
attracting  near  their  cheerful  brightness  many  sooial  groups, 
whilst  others  strolled  in  pairs  along  the  well-trimmed  walks, 
in  the  intervals  wiat  occurred  between  the  dances. 

Near  one  of  those  garden  houses  Crescentia  was  seated  with 
a  small  circle  of  her  most  intimate  associates— a  black  girl 
had  been  entertaining  them  with  songs  and  dances,  and 
Ribeira  stood  behind  Crescentia's  chair,  whilst  Ramiro  had 
seated  himself  by  her  side,  forgetting,  for  a  tune,  his  sulferings 
in  the  oontemplation  of  her  beauty  and  the  joy  of  being  in  her 
presenoe.  Suddenly,  a  new  guest  was  announced,  and  Don 
Joas  de  Ribeva  advanoed  to  meet  a  Spanish  noble  belonging 
to  the  Yioeroy's  suite,  and  who  begged  permission  to  pre- 
sent a  stranger  who  acoompaoied  him.    In  nambsg  the  latter, 
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A  STAR  SHINES  THROUGH  THE  MIST. 


he  described  him  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present,  ae  a  famous  f 
iroprovisatore,  and  etery  eye  was  turned  with  interest  on  I 
the  handsome  yet  simply-attircd  stranger,  in  whose  high  i 
forehead  and  singulnrly-expressive  mouth  all  fancied  they  i 
could  distinguish  the  marks  of  genius.    When  some  time  had  i 
elapsed,    during  which   the  Spaniard  conversed  with  Don 
Joas  do  Ribeira,  and  Ramiro  addressed  the  poet  with  the  | 
mild  courtesy  that  generally  accompanies  a  serious  and  ge- 
nerous mind — a  wish  was  expressed  that  the  stranger  might 
give  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar  art.     He  instantly  complied, 
with  an  unembarrassed  and  graceful  manner.    A  harp-player 
was  summoned  to  accompany  him,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Spanish  noble,  he  chose  for  his  subject  the  Siege  of  Grenada, 
llo  described  the  character  of  Isabella — her  womanly  faults, 
her  heroism  and  faith ;  then  her  presence  in  the  camp,  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  queen.     Then  came  the  consecration  of  the  mosque 
as  a  Christian  church ;  and,  in  glowing  language,  the  poet 
described  the  planting  of  the  Castilian  standard  on  the  highest 
minaret,  and  the  kneeling  down  of  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  whole  army,  to  give  thanks  to  Hearen  that  had  giren 
them  the  victory. 

The  poet's  words  gave  life  and  colour  to  the  picture  he 
presented,  and  when  ho  concluded,  his  auditors  hardly  dared 
to  breathe.  That  army  of  Christian  worshippers,  bent  in 
humble  adoration,  seemed  almost  to  float  before  their 
eyes  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  solemn  chords  the  harper  drew 
from  his  instrument  had  entirely  ceased  for  some  time  that 
the  general  delight  found  vent  in  words.  A  request  was  soon 
urged  for  a  second  performanco  ;  and  the  stranger,  turning  to 
Grescentia,  who  sat  near  him,  said,  "  Sonora,  will  you 
favour  me  with  a  subject  of  your  own  selection  ;  I  may  then 
hope  the  muse  will  be  indulgent  ?'* 

••  You  have  sung  to  us  of  Spain,"  said  Grescentia,  *•  and  I 
would  fain  have  you  now  awake  the  ancient  fame  of  Portugal , 
but  our  star  is  set,  and  the  shadow  of  a  lost  prosperity  can 
only  add  to  the  anguish  of  adversity.  Take,  then,  a  subject 
of  a  less  passing  nature  ;  behold  that  bright  and  perfumed 
flame  ;  and  since  you  have  sung  with  words  of  fire,  discourse 
to  us  now  of  fire — a  fitting  theme  for  genius.*' 

The  poet  bowed  low,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  refiec- 
tion,  he  entered  on  the  subject  selected,  and  in  a  fanciful 
manner  described  the  birth-place  of  fire— a  lovely  island, 
known  only  to  the  sun,  when  he  ascends  his  lofty  throne, 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  stars,  when  he  seeks  his 
rosy  couch. 

"  Once,"  he  continued,  '^an  inimical  demon,  a  spirit  of 
darkness,  crossed  the  sacred  flame  in  this  lonely  island.  In 
perpetual  strife  with  the  sun,  he  had  learnt  the  way  to  the 
fountain  of  fire,  and  borrowed  a  few  rays  from  his  enemy  to 
conceal  his  blackness.  Slumber  and  dreams  were  in  his 
power,  and  his  Hpeech  was  as  intoxicating  as  opium.  By 
his  order  the  spirit  of  dreams  threw  some  dark  fiowers  into 
the  flame,  that  caused  it  to  rise  with  ft  hissing  sound, 
and,  curling  itself  like  a  serpent,  it  left  the  place 
where  it  had  hitherto  dwelt ;  and  followed  the  deceptive  de- 
mon through  the  centre  of  tie  globe,  under  the  great  ocean  ; 


and  then,  emerging  from  the  earth,  it  climbed  mounUtini 
and  traversed  valleys,  and  sought  from  cast  to  west  in  rain 
the  images  by  which  its  enemy  had  enticed  it.  The  lower 
spirits  of  fire  followed  it  like  a  cloud  of  sparks,  and  were  eon' 
demned  by  their  superior  to  wander  in  waste  ditches,  home- 
less, deceiving  and  deceived,  a  snaro  to  the  midnight  wan- 
derer, and  themselves  perpetually  struggling  with  night  and 
darkness. 

**  Light  and  life  had  now  deserted  the  lonely  island,  and  the 
victorious  darkness  waved  its  black  standard  over  its  new 
territory.  The  beauty  of  the  meadows  died,  the  brook 
stood  still,  the  flowers  laid  aside  their  guy  attire,  and  all 
nature  wore  mourning  in  a  silence  as  profound  as  that  which 
reigned  when  the  earth  was  yet  without  form. 

'  '(Long  after  this  misfortune,  two  friendly  spirits  lay  sleeping 
in  this  island.  Suddenly  lightning  flashed  across  their  eyes, 
and  a  voice  like  thunder  pronounced  these  words :— - 
'  Awake,  and  seek  the  light,  ye  children  of  the  sacred  flame  ! 
A  star  shines  through  the  mist!*  And  the  spirits  arose, 
and  though  darkness  surrounded  them,  and  a  death-like 
silence  filled  them  with  awe,  they  set  forth  hand  in  hand, 
and  wandered  round  the  island.  And  behold  !  a  spark  sud- 
denly gleamed  before  them,  and,  flying  over  their  heads, 
whispered  the  words,  '  follow  me. '  And  they  followed,  and 
the  bright  spark  led  them  to  the  fountain  of  fire,  over  which 
the  demon  Lad  spread  his  dark  cloak,  and,  descending  on  it, 
consumed  it,  whilst  the  demon  fied  with  a  loud  cry. 

"Tiien  the  flame  burned  ag;iin  as  before — the  black  ttan* 
dard  fell  to  the  ground — the  brooks  danood  to  their  own 
melody — the  flowers  decked  themselves  in  beauty — and  the 
spirits  of  light  and  life  returned  to  the  island." 

The  poet  ceased,  and  the  company  loaded  him  with  thanka 
and  praises  ;  but  whilst  the  sound  of  musio  summoned  tho 
dancers  to  recommence  that  amusement  which  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  interrupted,  Ribeira  drew  near  to  the  inipro« 
visatore.  "Did  you  understaml  me?"  asked  tho  latter. 
"  I  gave  the  word  to  gain  your  attention,  and  I  now  return 
to  the  convent  to  Donna  Eusebia." 

•*  I  did  understand  you,"  replied  Ribeira.     "  Where  does 
the  glow-worm  hide  itself?" 

**  In  well-concealed  obscurity,"  returned  the  poet.  "But 
now  you  must  act,  and  Donna  Eusebia  expecta  to  bear  from 


you 


i» 
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Some  one  approaches,''  whispered  Ribeira ;  then  aloud 
he  said,  **  Come  into  this  summer-house,  and  I  will  write  a 
letter  of  introduction  for  you  at  the  Court  of  Florence." 

The  poet  did  not  again  mingle  with  the  guests,  but  aa 
Grescentia  iias  about  to  enter  her  sedan-cbair,  at  a  late  hour, 
a  poorly  clad  man  detained  her,  saying*  **  Senora,  a  gift  for 
the  soul  of  my  father  in  purgatory."  Whilst  Creecentia  pre- 
pared to  grant  his  petition,  ho  drew  nearer,  and  laying  a 
paper  io  her  hand,  said  in  a  low  tone»  "  This  paper  contains 
a  seoret*  The  friends  of  Portugal  disclose  it  to  tho  daughter 
of  Portugal.     A  $tar  shines  through  the  mist.*' 

"That  voios!"  dxcUimed  Grescentia.  **U  is  b<h-tbe 
poet!"  But  he  was  already  gnnoi  hidden  from  her  by  the 
crowd  of  servants. 


(  To  he  continued. ) 
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LOUIS   BLANC* 


BY      GOODWIN       BARMBY. 


My  first  sight  of  Louis  Blanc  was  at  the  palace  of 
the  Laxembourg.  **  VoUa  la  petite  /''  said  a  French- 
man near  me,  as  he  entered.  He  is,  indeed,  a  little 
man,  with  a  great  distingue — a  pigmy  of  price — a 
dwarf  in  body,  but  a  giant  in  mind.  He  stands  hardly 
fear  feet  in  height.  His  air,  too,  is  extremely  youth- 
ful, with  his  smooth,  fair,  hairless  face,  and  his  neat, 
slim,  little  figure.  Although  he  approaches  the  man- 
hood of  forty,  he  might  easily  bo  mistaken  for  a  boy 
of  eighteen.  Although  ho  has  a  stern  strength  about 
him,  it  might  be  supposed  from  his  first  appearance 
that  he  was  weak  and  effeminate.  He  entered,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  France,  to  deliver  addresses  to  assem- 
blies of  working-men  and  masters,  collected  together 
by  him,  in  his  function  of  President  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  tho  Government  of  the  Workmen,  to  consult 
and  decide  on  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  industi-y. 
He  spoke,  and  the  working-men  were  melted  to  tears, 
and  e^en  the  masters  were  moved.  His  tones  were 
Boft  and  showery,  or  earnest  and  energetic.  With 
his  little  figure  buttoned  up  tight  in  a  blue  coat  with 
gilt  buttons,  there  he  stood,  mounted  up,  evidently 
awakening,  convincing,  deciding,  with  modulated 
voice  and  expressive  action.  There  he  stood,  though 
so  small,  not  the  least  of  the  great  men  who  now  rule 
over  the  destinies  of  the  France  of  the  Third  Revo- 
lution. 

Louis  Blanc  was  born  at  Madrid,  October  28, 1818. 
His  father  was  at  that  time  inspector-general  of  fin- 
ances in  Spain.  His  mother  was  of  Corsican  origin, 
and  he  himself  was  brought  up  in  Corsica,  until  he 
was  seven  years  old.  In  1820,  he  was  sent  with  his 
brother  to  the  college  of  Rhodes,  where,  when  he  was 
fifteen,  he  was  more  learned  than  his  masters.  At 
least,  so  says  one  of  his  biographers.  In  1830,  he 
left  college,  and  rejoined  his  father  in  Paris.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  the  barricades  ;  and  he  threw  over  the 
barriers  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  because  they  bore  on 
them  the  fleur-de-lis.  Little  did  he  think  then, 
however,  that,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  Paris 
which  he  entered  would  salute  him  with  acclamations 
in  the  midst  of  new  barricades  which  he  himself  had 
contributed  to  raise.  His  father,  a  pensioner,  was 
mined  by  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was  conse- 
quently unable  to  further  assist  his  sou,  whose  first 
endeavoar  was  to  seek  some  situation.  If  now  his 
figure  is  juvenile,  his  aspect  tlien  was  almost  infan- 
tine! Although  seventeen,his  biographers  assert  that 
he  would  have  been  supposed  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  With  this  childish  appear- 
ance, his  manners  were  also  timid.  In  vain  he  wan- 
dered over  Paris  seeking  for  an  employment  which 
should  afford  him  but  simple  subsistence.  His  ap- 
pearance prejudiced  people  against  him.  In  the 
midst  of  France,  in  Paris — that  monstrous  city,  which 
some  have  said  should  be  the  capital  of  the  civilised 
worldy  he  was  likely  to  die  of  hunger.     He  reasoned 


upon  this,  and  concluded  that  his  situation  was  bn 
the  logical  consequence  of  that  vicious  system,  if  sys- 
tem it  can  be  called,  which  now  obtains  in  society. 
In  his  sleepless  nights,  he  meditated  on  plans  of  re- 
form, and  vowed,  during  the  day,  to  engage  in  a  de- 
termined war  with  those  inhuman  institutions  which 
condomncd  the  most  numerous  class  to  misery  or  to 
death.  From  his  own  experience,  Louis  Blanc  was 
thus  first  struck  with  the  terrible  position  of  thou- 
sands who,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour,  are  un- 
able to  find  spheres  in  which  to  labour,  either  in  body 
or  mind. 

Assisted  by  a  small  pension  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  uncle,  he  continued  to  seek  employment 
with  an  indefatigable  perseverance.  He  gave  les- 
sons in  mathematics  ;  an4,  in  1831,  he  found  a  situ- 
ation as  an  under-clerk.  During  this  time,  also,  he 
had  addressed  himself  to  a  friend  of  his  family,  M.  de 
Flaugergues,  an  old  president  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. This  gentleman  had  remarked  the  high  in- 
telligence of  young  Blanc,  and  wished  to  inspire  him 
with  a  taste  for  politics  as  a  science.  By  him  he  was 
initiated  into  the  first  principles  of  political  economy. 
At  the  house  of  the  Geraldy  family,  likewise,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M. Lome  dcBrillemont, brother  of 
the  old  deputy  of  that  name,  who  was  then  seeking  a 
tutor  for  the  sons  of  M.  Hallette,  of  Arras.  This  gentle- 
man, afcer  spending  an  hour  with  Louis  Blanc,  judged 
him  fully  worthy,  and  proposed  him  for  the  situation. 
It  was  a  good  chance  for  the  young  clerk,  and  he  was 
accepted.  He  stayed  two  years  at  Arras.  It  was  there 
that  ho  burnished  his  first  w^eapons  as  a  publicist  and 
a  poet.  Besides  some  remarkable  articles  -which  he 
published  in  the  "  Propagateur  du  Pas-de- Calais,"  he 
there  composed  three  works — a  poem  entitled  *'  Mira- 
beau,"  a  poem  on  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  an 
"Eloge  de  Manuel" — which  were  crowned  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arras.  The  activity  he  possessed  now  longed, 
however,  for  a  wider  field.  The  education  of  M.  Hal- 
letto*s  children  was  finished,  and  he  desired  to  enter 
into  the  lists  of  the  Parisian  press. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1834,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Conseil,  the  collaborator  of  Armand  Car- 
rel in  the  "  National."  But  Conseil  was  like  most 
Parisian  journalists,  he  was  everywhere  and  nowhere. 
Louis  Blauc  sought  him  for  many  days  without  suc- 
cess. At  that  time  the  **  National "  was  published 
in  the  Rue  Croissant.  One  day,  as  the  young  author 
went  for  the  tenth  time  to  the  offices  of  that  journal, 
nearly  despairing  of  ever  finding  the  uncomeatable 
Conseil,  ho  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  if  to 
call  for  it  to  witness' the  inutility  of  his  efforts,  and 
perceived  an  inscription,  bearing,  in  large  letters,  the 
words,  **Le  Bon  Sens."  That  journal  was  as  advanced 
in  the  advocacy  of  reform  as  tho  "  National,"  and 
LouisBlanc,  having  two  articles  in  his  pocket,  decided 
on  leaving  one  for  the  "  Bons  Sens."  It  was,  however, 
no  small  matter  for  one  so  modest  to  meet  the  editor  in 


•  Bioiprtphie  de  Loait  Blanc.    1848.    Organization  da  Travaili  par  Louis  Blaao.  dth  Edition.  1848.    Disoours  de  Louis 
Blano,  aa  Luxembourg,  sur  TOri^aization  du  Tra?ail.  1848. 
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chief.  Jastashewafl  about  penetrating  into  his  sanctu- 
ary, a  species  of  involuntary  terror  pervadod  his  limbs. 
"  What  shall  I  say?**  thought  he — "my  young  look 
will  go  against  me  again.  They  will  suppose  my  ar- 
ticles are  not  my  own.'*  The  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
forehead.  The  door  was  there  before  him,  and  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  open  it.  He  stood  still  in  the  pas- 
sage, without  advancing  or  receding.  At  length  a 
dour  opened,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  porter.  "  Who  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  porter. 
Louis  Blanc  was  caught.  "  Sir,'*  he  replied,  **  I  seek 
the  office  of  the  chief  editor  of  the  *  Bons  Sens.'  *' 
"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  it,"  was  the 
answer.  Thus  providencO,  in  the  shape  of  a  porter, 
played  a  great  part  in  the  destiny  of  Louis  Blanc.  It 
was  in  despite  of  himself  that  he  was  conducted  be- 
fore MM.  Rodde  and  Cauchois-Lemaire,  then  princi- 
pal editors  of  the  •*  Bons  Sens.'*  M.  Rodde  received 
the  young  author  with  great  aifability,  but  M.  Cau- 
chois-Lemaire looked  more  grave.  He  has  avowed 
since,  that  he  hesitated  to  take  as  serious  such  pre- 
cocious maturity.  He  could  not  for  the  moment  be- 
lieve in  the  young  Hercules.  A  first  article  was, 
however,  accepted,  and  a  second,  and  a  third ;  and, 
in  fine,  M.  Cauchois-Lemaire  made  a  provisional  of- 
fer of  1,200  francs  to  his  young  assistant.  After  fif- 
teen days,  however,  they  placed  the  salary  of  Louis 
Blanc  at  2,000  francs,  then  at  3,000;  and  lastly,  the 
chief  editorship  was  confided  to  him.  The  sensation 
which  his  articles  produced  was  immense,  and  they 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  democratic  party, 
and  helped  considerably  to  associate  them  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  by  the  union  of  the  theories  of  the  po- 
litical school  and  the  social  school — the  one  as  the 
means,  the  other  as  the  end. 

In  his  new  position  Louis  Blanc  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  **  National,"  for  which  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  political  articles.  "  There,"  says  M.  Sarrans, 
* '  was  Carrel,  that  man  of  a  thousand,  that  choice  spi- 
rit, powerful  in  character  and  ingenius,  and  who,  from 
the  heights  of  his  probity,  crushed  all  the  intriguants 
without  principle,  whom  the  revolutionary  whirl- 
wind had  blown  upon  the  top  of  tho  ladder.".  Car- 
rel was  a  Voltairian.  But  it  happened  one  day  that 
Louis  Blanc  submitted  to  his  examination  an  article, 
in  which  he  attackgd  the  insufficiency  of  the  political 
and  social  reforms  preached  by  the  patriarch  of  Fer- 
ney.  Voltaire,  according  to  Louis  Blanc,  had  caused 
the  political  revolution  of  *89,  Rousseau  the  social 
revolution  of  *93 ;  and  he  preferred  Rousseau  to  Vol- 
taire. This  proposition  was  so  contrary  to  the  ideas 
of  Carrel,  that  for  a  moment  it  perplexed  his  excellent 
judgment.  Struck,  however,  with  the  vivid  reflections 
and  strong  thoughts  of  his  opponent,  the  great  publi- 
cist demanded  time  to  reflect,  and  afterwards  did  not 
hesitate  to  defend  the  severe  principles  of  Louis  Blanc 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  had  adopted  nothing 
but  the  vices  of  a  revolution.  This  debate  was,  more- 
over, the  epoch  of  a  considerable  change  in  the  poli- 
tical and  social  tendencies  of  the  "  National.'* 

In  1834,  Louis  Blanc  published  also,  in  the  "  Re- 
publican Review,"  various  works  of  high  importance; 
among  others,  a  magnificent  krticle  on  Virtue  con- 
sidered as  the  Means  of  Government,  the  title  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  recommend  it;  and  a  beautiful  estimate 
and  appreciation  of  Mirabeau.     He  contributed  also 


to  other  reviews.  In  1838,  however,  a  new  propletary 
wished  to  change  the  political  tendencies  of  the  *'  Bons 
Sens,*'  and  Louis  Blanc,  with  all  the  other  editors,  re- 
tired. This  retirement  caused  the  death  of  thejoar- 
nal.  Another  tribune  was  wanted  for  the  eloquent 
defender  of  the  popular  cause,  and  Louis  Blanc  im- 
mediately founded  the  "Revue  du  Progres,"  in  which 
he  has  profoundly  treated  almost  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  whether  political,  social,  financial, 
commercial,  literary,  or  industrial.  During  the  time 
that  he  gave  his  name  and  talent  to  this  publication, 
he  was  also  occupied  with  his  most  famous  work  on 
the  "  Organization  of  Industry."  Never  had  a  book 
such  a  re-echo  as  this.  That  problem,  which  had 
used  up  generations  of  thinkers,  was  there  popular- 
ised. If  the  problem,  in  many  respects,  yet  remains 
unsolved  by  Louis  Blanc,  he  has  still  the  credit  of 
having  rendered  its  superficies  more  intelligible  to  the 
mass,  more  simple  to  the  student.  And  now,  more- 
over, as  member  of  tho  Provisional  Q-overnment,  and 
as  president  of  the  commission  named  to  regulate  and 
guarantee  to  each  tho  right  of  living  by  labour,  he  has 
an  opportunity,  better  than  has  been  offered  since 
the  days  of  Lycurgus,  of  testing  by  practice  the  theory 
of  a  true  societary  organism.  The  suppression  of  non- 
employment,  the  misery  of  which  he,  like  so  many 
thousand  others,  have  felt,  is  the  great  political  object 
of  Louis  Blanc.  Others,  like  him,  have  wrote,  and 
thought,  and  worked,  through  neglect,  poverty,  and 
persecution.  He  has  now  the  opportunity  to  act.  The 
hour  ii,  if  he  is  the  man.  May  his  action  be  clear, 
calm,  and  decisive ;  and  may  the  good  God  grant  it 
success ! 

In  his  "  Organization  of  Industry,"  Louis  Blanc 
thus  defines  his  political  system : — "  That  which  is 
wanting,  '*  says  he,  "  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
workin<j  classes  is  the  tools  of  labour:  the  function  of 
government  is  to  furnish  them.  If  you  would  have 
us  define  the  State,  according  to  our  conception,  we 
should  reply :  the  State  is  the  banker  of  the  poor.** 
In  other  words,  he  accepts  the  idea  that  the  employ- 
ment of  all  its  members  is  the  obligation  of  a  nation, 
or  that  national  employment  is  the  duty  and  function 
of  government. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
were  fruitful  with  great  events.  While  editing  the 
"Revue  du  Progres,"  it  occurred  to  Louis  Blanc  that 
he  would  also  be  the  historian  of  these.  He  paid  a 
visit  to  each  of  the  actors  in  that  eventful  drama. 
He  told  each  that  he  intended  to  write  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years,  and  requested  that  they  would  re- 
late to  him  the  events  in  which  they  had  any  share, 
direct  or  indirect;  indicating,  at  the  samo  time, 
that  he  should  apply  his  judgment  in  the  use  of  tho 
materials  furnished.  Thus  originated  the  "Histoiro 
de  Dix  Ans  ;"  a  work  which,  in  the  historical  library, 
is  worthy  to  rank  after  "  Zenophon's  Anabasis," 
and  "  Ccesar's  Commentaries.  '*  This  was  followed 
up  by  Louis  Blanc  with  his  "  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  which  he  develops  with  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  epic  spirit  which  it  possessed.  It  has 
been  well  said  to  unite  the  vigour  of  Tacitus  with  the 
profundity  of  Pascal.  In  this  work,  also,  he  gives 
us  the  formula  of  his  philosophy :  *  *  Three  great  prin- 
ciples," says  he  "obtain  in  the  world,  and  in  history : 
authority,  individaalism,  fraternity.  .  •   *   *    The 
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principle  of  authority  is  that  which  stapifies  the  life 
of  nations  with  worn-out  creeds,  with  a  superstitious 
respect  for  tradition,  with  inequality  ;  and  which 
employs  constraint  as  the  means  of  govomment. 
The  principle  6f  individualism  is  that  which,  taking 
man  apart  from  society,  renders  him  the  sole  judge 
of  that  which  is  around  and  within  him — gives  him 
an  exalted  sentiment  of  his  rights,  without  indicat- 
ing his  duties — abandons  him  to  his  own  powers, 
and  lets  all  other  government  go  on  as  it  will.  The 
principle  of  fraternity  is  that  which  regarding  as 
solidary,  or  indissolubly  connected  together,  all  the 
members  of  the  great  human  family,  tends  to  organ- 
ise society,  the  work  of  man,  on  the  model  of  the 
human  body,  the  work  of  God,  and  founds  the  power 
of  government  on  persuasion,  on  voluntary  assent. 
Authority  has  been  manifested  by  Catholicism  with 
an  ed€U  which  astonishes.  It  prevailed  till  Luther. 
Individualism,  inaugurated  by  Luther,  is  developed 
with  an  irresistible  power  ;  and  separated  from  the 
religions  element,  it  rules  the  present — it  is  the  soul 
of  things.  Fraternity,  announced  by  the  thinkers 
of  "  the  Mountain,'*  disappeared  then  in  a  tempest ; 
and  at  present  appears  to  us  but  in  the  far-off  land 
of  the  ideal ;  but  all  grand  hearts  call  for  it,  and  it 
already  occupies  and  illumines  the  highest  spheres 
of  intelligence.  Of  these  three  principles,  the  first 
engenders  oppression,  by  the  suppression  of  person- 
ality ;  the  second  causes  oppression  by  anarchy ;  and 
the  third  alone  by  harmony  gives  birth  to  liberty." 
Sach  is  a  succinct  statement  of  Louis  Blanc's  politi- 
cal positions.  They  are  more  true  than  they  are 
original,  and  they  are  all  the  more  to  be  accepted 
for  this. 

Thus  was  Louis  Blanc  engaged  till  the  Revolution 
of  February.     Previously  he  took  part  in  the  patrio- 


tic banquets  at  Paris,  and  at  Dijon.  The  thirty  hours 
of  February  have  elevated  him  to  one  of  the  first  po- 
sitions in  France.  He  is  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  ascendancy  which  he  exercises  over  the 
masses  is  immense,  but  it  is  rational.  He  has  in« 
stinctivcly  and  completely  seized  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent revolution.  He  fully  comprehends  that  it  is  not 
only  a  political  revolt,  but  also  an  industrial  insur- 
rection, a  new  general  societary  movement.  He  well 
knows  that  it  is  more  than  a  question  of  monarchy 
and  republic  ;  that  it  is  the  working-classes  claiming 
not  only  universal  suffrage,  but  universal  employ- 
ment, and  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  in  fine,  that  it 
is  the  problem  of  industrial  organization  insisting 
on  solution.  Aware  of  this,  his  action  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  firm  and  decisive.  He  knows  that  the  wants 
of  the  people  are  reasonable,  and  that,  unless  they 
are  granted,  there  will  be  anarchy  and  counter-revolu- 
tion. This  he  would  prevent  by  employing  the  peo- 
ple; thus  giving  i;hem  at  once  rights  and  duties,  and 
at  the  same  time  raising  them  above  the  temptation 
of  demagogues.  Among  the  founders  of  the  New 
French  Kopublic,  by  the  side  of  such  brilliant  names 
as  Lamartine  and  Arago, posterity  will  worthily  place 
the  name  of  Louis  Blanc. 


[Note. — We  very  ^eatly  fear  tbat  the  schemes  of  Louis 
Blanc  and  his  associates  mav  not  ultimately  be  so  profitable 
to  France  as  they  and  their  admirers  believe.  The  idea  of  mak- 
ia^  the  Government  a  unifersal  employer  wil^  not,  we  think, 
turn  out  advantagoously ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  loss  must  be 
borne  by  tho  producing  classes  of  that  country.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  will  leave  the  world 
more  couTinced,  we  suspect,  than  it  found  it,  that,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  labour.  Government  cannot  efficiently  and  directly 
become  great  tradiug,  manufacturing,  and  agricultoral  com- 
panies.] 


LIFE      AS  SURANCE.— No.    11. 


We  suggested  in  the  March  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine the  necessity  of  fuller  statements  in  the  reports 
of  Life  Aasnranee  societies,  or  a  submission  of  their 
affairs  periodically  to  official  auditors  or  account- 
ants. Life  Assurance  is  effected  generally  for  a  pur- 
pose snpposed  to  bo  remote,  and  that  certainly  is 
remote  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Security,  there- 
fore, is  a  more  essential  object  to  the  insured  than  an 
economy  measured  only  by  a  small  per  centage  ;  but 
recent  revelations  respecting  the  management  of 
joint  stock  companies  have  shaken  confidence  in  the 
reports  of  an  unpaid  directory.  We  have  before  us 
the  balance-sheet  of  one  joint  stock  company,  which 
has  been  three  years  in  existence,  has  always  paid  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  eight  per  cent.,  re- 
ported itself  growing  in  wealth  at  last  July,  and  ac- 
tually never  had,  for  the  past  two  years,  profits  equal 
to  more  than  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  at  any  time, 
and  only  had  that  small  surplus  at  one  of  its  half- 
yearly  meetings,  while  in  last  October  all  its  capital 
was  lost ;  and  yet  the  directors  are  shrewd  business 
men,  who  manage  their  own  concerns  after  a  different 
fashion.  We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  this  com- 
pany VM  onconneotod  vith  Life  Assuranoe^ 


The  overland  mails  from  Calcutta,  received  since 
our  last  publication,  bring  painful  intelligence  regard- 
ing three  assurance  companies  in  that  city.  They 
had  advanced  money  on  the  bills  or  shares  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Calcutta.  The  management  of  that 
bank  has  been  alike  bad  and  unfortunate.  The  shares 
a  short  time  since  brought  a  high  premium,  although 
a  payment  of  £20  on  each  is  now  requisite  to  meet 
the  deficiencies.  The  money,  therefore,  lent  by  the 
Insurance  Offices  on  that  security,  and  so  far  as  its 
credit  carried  them  in  making  the  loan,  is  entirely 
lost ;  while  if  any  shares  stand  in  their  name,  which 
we  trust  is  not  the  case,  they  will  be  bound  to  con- 
tribute their  proportion  of  the  deficiency.  Two  of  the 
companies  belong  to  India,  and  one  to  this  country. 
The  British  Company  will  sustain  the  loss  without 
failing  to  meet  a  positive  engagement,  we  believe ; 
but  there  is  still  a  loss  to  the  shareholders.  The 
Indian  Companies  will  draw  on  their  proprietary. 

The  fullest  publication  of  accounts  would  not  have 
averted  this  calamity.  The  parties  interested  would 
have  deemed  the  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta  a  first- 
class  security.  There  probably  would  have  been  no 
objections  made  to  the  iuTestment ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
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a  case  of  this  nature,  examination  by  a  well-informed 
and  amplj'paid  official  accountant;  would  be  more 
valuable. 

We  repeat  our  conviction  that  the  societies  are  pru- 
dently managed ;  that  their  funds  are  carefully  in- 
vested ;  and  that  their  engagements  will  be  fully  mot ; 
but  the  strongest  societies  will  welcome  any  inresti- 
gation,  and  the  weakest  in  years  and  funds  will  re- 
joice in  any  means  of  guaranteeing  their  prudence 
and  stability. 

The  history  of  Life  Insurance  belongs  mainly  to  the 
present  century.  The  first  public  company,  the  "Alli- 
ance," was  formed  in  170G,  but  its  business  was  for  a 
long  period  limited, and  more  policies  have  been  issued 
with  several  companies  during  the  last  ten  years  than 
were  effected  in  the  century  from  1706  to  180(5. 

The  practice  of  Life  Insurance  was  not  unknown 
prior  to  the  formation  of  societies  expressly  and  solely 
intended  for  that  purpose.  It  is  understood  to  have 
been  first  introduced  in  Lombard  y,  and  many  of  our 
monetary  transactions  are  derived  from  the  practices 
of  the  Italian  commercial  cities  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  tide  of  commerce  fluctuates,  and  many  of  its  fa- 
vourite resorts  are  now,  and  have  long  been  aban- 
doned and  desertt^d.  Its  course,  hitherto,  has  been 
regularly  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The  cities  and 
ports  of  Asia-Minor,  that  once  supported  a  dense  po- 
pulation and  an  active  commerce,  are  abandoned  and 
waste.  The  old  maritime  capital  of  Egypt,  long  de- 
serted, is  but  of  late  again  recommencing  a  career  of 
activity  and  greatness.  The  Italian  cities  are  even 
now  struggling  through  blood  and  battle,  for  that 
gfreedom  of  thought  and  act  that  may  again  restore 
their  faded  prosperity.  There  are  few  spectacles  in 
Europe  nobler,  in  the  midst  of  exciting  times,  than 
the  determined  spirit  of  the  Flemings  in  resisting  the 
influence  of  their  mighty  neighbours,  and  adhering 
to  their  national  independence  and  Government  be- 
fore urgent  te:nptations.  Even  from  Spain,  once  so 
great  and  now  so  fallen,  the  future  has  vivid  and  good 
promiso.  Commerce  and  its  blessings  came  to  us 
over  all  these  lands.  Oppression  drove  it  successively 
from  them  to  find  a  refuge  here.  We  carried  its 
principles  over  the  broad  ocean,  and  planted  them  in 
a  lonely  and  uninhabited  land,  where  they  have  be- 
come rooted,  and  have  flourished  until,  with  all  their 
rough  independence  and  waywardness,  we  can  point 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America,  and  their  deeds, 
as  the  most  convincing  monuments  of  British  influ- 
ence and  greatness. 

There  is  a  division  in  the  commercial  current  at 
our  geographical  point  in  the  world.  When  it  touched 
the  Atlantic,  the  old  unbroken  flow  was  divided,  as 
if  it  ha<l  struck  its  permanent  centre  from  which  it  was 
to  circulate  to  every  laud.  The  circumstances  of  our 
Eastern  Empiic  are  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
any  other  conquest  or  possession  in  history.  Its  es- 
tablishment infused  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise 
amongst  the  merchants  of  Hindostan;  which  may 
flag  but  will  not  fail,  until  it  has  drawn  into  use  all 
the  resources  nf  that  ,i?i'oat  land,  and  rn ised  the  posi- 
tion of  its  vast  ])opula*ion.  The  Eastern  possessions 
of  Britain  go  quite  into  the  rear  of  the?  old  haunts  of 
commerce.  They  place  the  ftided  districts  of  Asa 
and  Europe  between  two  influences,  and  render  them 
again  the  highways  and  the  halting  places  of  the 


merchants.  The  issue  i^  apparent.  As  the  centi'al 
powers  of  Asia  become  extinguished  or  ciyilised, 
commercial  influences  will  extend  eastward  once 
more — fill  up  their  old  localities — aid  in  rebuilding 
the  waste  places — and  help,  from  selfish  and  per- 
sonal matters,  unconsciously,  in  establishing  the 
words  spoken  of  old  by  venerable  and  inspired  meu, 
and  in  bringing  forwai'd  the  time  when  peace  and 
good- will  shall  bless  a  world  wearied  with  error  and 
injustice,  and  bestow  upon  it  the  great  day  of  rest. 

This  is  a  digression,  though  toward  a  subject  of 
interest,  for  few  topics  could  be  more  instructive  than 
a  research  in  the  footprints  of  the  loom,  the  forge, 
the  counting-house,  and  the  ship-yard.  Those  Lom- 
bards reduced  monetary  transactions  more  nearly 
into  systematic  form  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
They  made  banking  a  science.  They  formed  a  cor- 
rect comprehension  of  the  influence  of  accumulation ; 
and  they  had  contracts  intimately  resembling  those 
of  Life  x\ssurance,  and  based  upon  the  principles  that 
guide  all  undertakings  of  that  nature. 

A  di'y  methodical  detail  of  facts  in  the  progress  of 
Life  Assurance  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose.  Those 
who  are  curious  on  such  subjects  will  find  information 
in  several  accessible  works.  The  basis  of  the  science 
was  a  discovery  founded  necessarily  on  long  and  pa- 
tient observation  of  life  and  death  in  diflerent  countries 
and  in  diflerent  towns.  Mankind  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  the  uncertainty  of  their  life,  but  igno- 
rant of  its  certainty.  The  certainty  is,  however,  not 
less  firmly  established  than  the  uncertainty.  Life  is 
uncertain  to  one  individual,  but  it  is  certain  to  a  thou- 
sand. There  are  no  means  of  telling  the  duration  of 
one  life,  but  there  are  means  of  ascertaining  the  du- 
ration of  a  thousand  lives.  Science  will  never  be  able 
to  foretell  the  death  of  one  individual;  but  the  time 
of  death  to  a  thousand  can  be  predicated,  because  it 
has  been  ascertained  upon  the  most  satisfactory 
grounds.  The  tables  published  by  various  indivi- 
duals, at  different  periods,  and  founded  on  pubhc 
records,  are  interesting  to  some  parties;  but  to  the 
general  reader,  statistics  are  repulsive,  and  columns 
of  figures  are  so  many  bores,  doomed  invariably  to 
neglect.  The  vast  majority  of  the  reading  public 
are  satisfied  with  results,  and  leave  the  materials  of 
reaching  them  untouched.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  tables,  published  in  a  work  accessible  to 
almost  every  individual,*  will  serve  to  show  the  basis 
on  which  the  calculations  of  Life  Assurance  Societies 
originally  rested,  without  occupying  much  space  : — 

TABLE   SUOWING   THE  XUilBKR  OP  PIIIISOXS   ALIVE  AT  TUE  E^D 
or  EVERY  DECENNIAL  PERIOD  VROM  1  TO  100. 


Carlisle. 

Prance  & 

Sw^len. 

Viennft. 

Hollaud. 

1 

Midlatids 

• 

846 

768 

780 

642 

804 

10 

640 

5.>1 

611 

327 

639 

20 

609 

«02 

670 

288 

684 

30 

5U 

438 

519 

247 

508 

40 

508 

309 

459 

109 

432 

50 

440 

297 

385 

147 

362 

00 

304 

314 

293 

96 

273 

70 

240 

118 

175 

48 

176 

80 

17 

3d 

66 

16 

72 

00 

4 

4 

5 

2 

7 

90 

1 

100 

0 

*     'CuUqcI^'s  CoiumerciAl  PicUonttry. 
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The  work  from  which  we  have  redaoed  this  extract 
contains  many  more  tables,  and  gives  the  anuaal  in- 
stead of  the  decennial  results.  The  gradual  waste 
of  life  varies  much  in  different  countries,  and 
under  changed  circumstances.  Its  long  duration 
in  Carlisle,  as  contrasted  with  Vienna,  is  very  re- 
markable. When  the  table  was  drawn  up,  Car- 
lisle was  almost  entirely  a  non-manufacturing  town, 
with  a  small  population,  engaged  in  the  pursuits, 
and  enjoying  the  advantages,  belonging  to  the  little 
metropolis  of  a  rural  county.  Vienna  then,  as  now, 
was  the  luxurious  and  immoral  capital  of  a  great 
empire,  and  the  result  in  diminishing  life  is  the 
price  of  immorality  and  an  unnatural  mode  of  exis- 
tence. The  French  table  goes  over  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country ;  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Swiss  table,  and  that  for  Holland.  A  table  of 
that  nature  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  Life  Assur- 
ance Society's  prices  can  be  based  with  propriety. 
They  draw  their  customers,  their  members  or  part- 
ners, as  the  case  may  be,  from  all  quarters  of  a 
country  ;  and  they  must  therefore  take  the  average 
decrement  of  life  in  the  nation  for  their  guide.  There 
were  three  tables  reckoned  of  authority  and  brought 
into  f^reqnent  use  in  England — the  London,  the 
Northampton,  and  the  Carlisle.  There  was  a  wide 
diflkrence  between  the  Carlisle  and  the  London, 
while  Northampton,  standing  between  the  extremes, 
was  generally  considered  to  yield  a  fair  average,  and 
acted  upon. 

The  tables  of  Mr.  Finlaison  give,  from  the  pay- 
ments of  Government  annuities  in  Great  Britain,  the 
experience  derived  of  the  gradual  decrement  of  life 
amongst  the  class  who  were  purchasers  of  annuities, 
and  we  abridge  it.  The  table  begins  with  1,000,  and 
the  rate  of  decrement  is  on  that  number.  The  results 
show  a  greatly  superior  value  of  female  life  over 
that  of  males  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  prove  that 
women  live  longer  than  men.  The  difference  might 
be  explained  in  youth  and  in  the  middle  years  of  life 
by  the  exposure  of  males  to  a  greater  number  of 
vicissitudes  in  life  than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
females.  Although  there  are  many  walks  in  life 
where  females  are  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of 
hard  labour  and  of  the  elements  equally  with  males ; 
yet  in  the  aggregate,  and  especially  in  the  classes 
from  which  annuitants  are  likely  to  come,  that 
would  not  be  true.  This  explanation  is,  however, 
quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  superior  value  of 
female  life  in  infancy,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
distinction  commences  at  the  beginning  of  existence, 
aod  gradually  increases  from  that  to  youth,  to  mid- 
dle life^  and  to  old  age  : — 


^ivs  raoM  1,000  bibthb. 

Female. 

Tear. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Male. 

1 

961 

981 

50 

361 

623 

8 

968 

967 

60 

440 

530 

4 

037 

945 

70 

288 

412 

6 

910 

926 

80 

125 

210 

8 

906 

913 

90 

11 

52 

10 

896 

903 

94 

1 

14 

15 

879 

883 

96 

0 

8 

20 

837 

848 

06 

0 

5 

30 

732 

777 

97 

0 

2 

40 

644 

700 

98 

0 

1 

These  tables  show  the  great  superiority  of  the  lives 
on  which  annuities  had  been  granted  over  the  average 
in  society.  That  was  not  a  profitable  fact  to  the  Go- 
vernment ;  for  the  interest  of  parties,  who  have  re- 
ceived a  single  sum  in  exchange  for  an  annuity,  is  to 
deal  with  persons  of  a  broken  constitution,  and  who 
may  be  expected  to  die  soon.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  friends  of  such  individuals  are  averse  to  the 
transaction;  but  annuitants  generally  act  without 
consulting  their  friends  ;  or  tho  payment  necessary 
to  form  the  annuity  is  provided  by  relatives  in  cir- 
cumstances superior  to  those  of  the  annuitant. 

The  interest  of  Life  Assurance  Societies  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  individuals,  of  companies,  or  of  states- 
men by  whom  annuities  are  granted.  The  former  de- 
siderate long  life  on  the  part  of  their  policy-holders ; 
and  the  latter,  few  payments  of  their  annuities.  The 
former,  therefore,  select  a  healthy  class  of  customers 
or  members,  while  the  latter  are  best  pleased  with 
drooping,  sickly,  or  diseased  annuitants.  It  is,  how- 
ever, apparent  that,  as  a  body,  annuitants  will  be 
taken  from  a  superior  class  in  life.  Many  persons 
who  take  out  life  policies  are  unable  to  pay  the  money 
necessary  at  once  to  purchase  an  annuity ;  but  there 
is  yet  another  class  who  bear  the  most  laborious  part 
of  the  world*s  work  on  the  smallest  share  of  the  world's 
fare,  with  the  worst  part  of  the  world's  accommoda- 
tion, amongst  whom  disease  makes  rapid  inroads,  and 
whose  early  deaths  greatly  reduce  the  average  value 
of  life. 

The  subjoined  abridgment  of  the  expectancy  of 
life,  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables,  compared  with 
the  experience  realised  in  Mr.  Finlaison's  tables,  will 
show  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  duration 
of  selected  lives  and  the  average  of  existence.  The 
reports  recently  published  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners  are  yet  more  striking,  and  indicate  the 
absolute  necessity  of  proceeding  actively  with  the 
sanatory  measures  proposed  by  Government,  if  the 
saving  of,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand  lives  in  1849 
be  deemed  an  object  of  importance. 
Expectancy  of  life  according  to  the  Carlisle  table:— « 


Years. 

At  40 27.61 

50 21.11 

60, 14.34 


jTears 

At  birth 38.72 

1,  44.G8 

4,  50.76 

6,  51.17  70,  9.19 

8, 50.24  80,  6.51 

10 48.S2  00 3.28 

20,  41.40  100, 2.28 

30,  34.34 

The  longest  expectancy  of  life  is  in  the  fifth  year, 
when  it  is  equal  to  51.25  years;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  bealthy  child  that  has  attained  the  fifth  year  may 
be  expected  to  survive  from  that  time  for  fifty-one 
and  one- fourth  years ;  and  the  average  life  of  one 
thousand  children  in  their  fifth  year  would  be,  to 
the  fifty-sixth  or  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  existence. 

These  were  the  grounds  on  which  Life  Assurance 
began  to  bo  practi.sed.  Nobody  could  secure  his  own 
existence  for  a  definite  period,  or  foretell  his  neigh- 
bours' years.  The  insurance  of  a  single  life  was,  there- 
fore, obviously  a  gambling  transaction.  Experience, 
however,  proved  that  the  average  existence  of  a  gene- 
ration could  be  foreseen ;  and  the  only  inquiry  then 
necessaiy  was,  what  number  of  individuals  gives  the 
fair  average  of  a  generation ;  or,  in  other  words,  at 
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what  number  does  the  issue  of  life  policies  cease  to  be 
a  speculation  and  become  a  business  transaction,  with 
equally  little,  or,  perhaps,  with  less  risk  than  any 
other  in  which  parties  can  engage.  This  point  never 
has  been,  and,  probably,  never  will  be,  distinctly  set- 
tled; but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  wherever  a  company 
has  business  sufficient  to  employ  the  slenderest  staff 
of  management,  it  has  reached  and  passed  the  point 
where  its  transactions,  ceasing  to  be  speculative,  be- 
como  a  legitimate  matter  of  calculation. 

We  have  stated  that  the  history  of  Life  Assurance 
belongs  properly  to  the  present  century.  Although 
the  facts  that  constitute  its  basis  were  fully  known 
and  even  acted  upon  early  in  the  last  century,  yet  a 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  any  great  progress  was 
made,  and  the  practice  became  in  any  respect  popu- 
lar. The  public  mind  did  not  easily  accept  the  idea, 
and  the  proper  history  of  the  science,  to  a  recent  pe- 
riod, is  a  recapitulation  of  objections.  It  was  easily 
seen,  for  example,  that  the  societies  secured  to  an  in- 
dividual, in  so  far  as  saving  a  given  sum  of  money,  to 
be  employed  as  he  pleased  after  his  death,  was  con- 
cerned, the  advantage  of  living  to  an  average  age. 
The  insurer  might  die  in  a  year,  a  month,  or  any 
period  of  time,  from  the  date  of  his  policy  and  the 
payment  of  his  first  premium,  but  for  one  object,  not 
by  any  means  the  most  important,  and  yet  not  an 
unimportant  object  of  existence — the  advantage  of 
living  many  years  was  obtained.  The  process  is  merely 
the  com|ng  together  of  a  number  of  individuals,  who 
say  we  know  that  a  number  of  us  will  die  before  five 
years  are  out — a  number  more  before  ten — and  so 
on ;  but  we  cannot  point  to  the  men ;  so  we  shall  join 
together,  and,  putting  a  certain  portion  of  our  sa- 
yings in  one  fund,  secure  to  each  and  all  the  results 
of  an  average  existence.  The  proprietary  company 
was  merely  the  agent  through  which  these  parties 
carried  out  their  will,  although  it  was  believed  that 
the  company  ran  a  considerable  risk,  guaranteeing 
by  its  paid  and  subscribed  capital  the  fulfilment  of 
this  transaction.  There  remained,  after  this  know- 
ledge had  attained  a  very  general  circulation,  the 
grand  objection,  that  a  man  might  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  of  his  premiums.  Life  was  not 
more  uncertain  to  the  majority  of  mankind  than  in- 
come ;  and,  therefore,  while  there  was  no  possibility 
of  securing  a  portion  of  the  premiums  paid,  in  the 
©vent  of  the  insured  being  unable  to  continue  their 
payment,  he  merely  substituted  one  uncertainty  for 
another.  The'  poor  were  debarred  utterly  from  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  prudence.  The  middle  classes 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  take  the  risk.  The  rich,  and 
people  of  fixed  and  certain  incomes  alone,  were  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages  that  Life  As- 
surance was  calculated  to*yield.  It  is  understood  that 
the  ''Equitable  Assurance  Company"  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  its  immense  wealth  in  forfeited  premiums. 
The  forfeiture  told,  and  still  tells,  severely  against 
the  prosperity  of  Societies.  Even  yet^  when  the  evil 
may  be  greatly  evaded,  or  is  certainly  and  sensibly 
reduced,  the  idea  is  never  entirely  removed  from 
many  minds,  that  connected  with  the  practice  dic- 
tated by  prudence,  there  is  a  heavy  tax  imposed  on 
calamity,  and  poverty  is  punished  by  confiscation. 

The  miserable  practice  of  forfeiting  all  policies 
without  ezoeption,  when  the  insured  was  rendered 


unable  to  continue  the  full  amount  of  payment,  or 
when  by  some  accident  he  was  thrown  behind  his 
time,  and  out  of  the  range  of  mercy  marked  on  the 
policy,  was  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
insurance.  There  are  many  expedients  for  meeting 
this  evil  adopted  now.  Life  policies  are  sold  in  the 
market  like  any  other  property  ;  although  how  far 
the  practice  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  14 
George  III.,  c.  48,  which,  we  believe,  is  not  repealed, 
may  be  a  question  for  the  solicitors  of  speculators  in 
that  description  of  property: — 

'^  No  insurance  shall  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  on  the  Hfe  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons, 
or  any  other  event  or  events,  whatsoever,  where  the  person  or 
person^  for  whose  use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose  aoconnt,  snch  policy 
or  policies  shall  be  made,  shall  lusve  no  inlef^tl,  or  by  way  of  gain- 
ing, or  WE^ring :  and  that  every  insurance  made,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  null  and  void,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

**  In  all  cases  where  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  sudh  life  or 
lives,  event  or  events,  no  greater  sum  shall  be  recovered  or  nv 
ceived  from  the  insurer  or  insurers,  than  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  interest  of  the  insured  in  sudi  life  or  lives,  or  other  event  or 
events." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  purchaser  of  a  policy  is  not 
the  insurer  of  a  life,  but  merely  the  buyer  of  a  right  to 
the  proceeds  of  a  deed  already  efifected.  The  spirit  of 
the  proceeding  does  not  indeed  differ  from  an  original 
transaction — from  the  risk  of  a  policy  ah  initio ;  and 
necessarily  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  gamb- 
ling venture.  Life  Assurance  Societies,  however, 
now  generally  provide  means  for  resuming  their  own 
policies,  reducing  the  amounts  to  the  sum  for  which 
the  premiums  paid  may  be  considered  sufficient,  or 
debit  as  a  loan  upon  the  policy  the  deficient  pre- 
miums. Arrangements  of  that  nature  can  only  be 
made  when  the  policy  has  run  for  a  period  that  ren- 
ders it  really  valuable  ;  and  it  is  only  in  these  cases 
that  a  heavy  loss  was  incurred.  We  believe  that 
more  could  yet  be  done  in  many  cases  to  simplify 
transactions,  and  smooth  down  obstacles  of  this 
nature,  to  the  progress  of  the  system ;  but  we  also 
believe  that  no  policy  on  which  premiums  have  been 
paid  for  years  can  ever  be  entirely  lost. 

Life  Insurance  met  other  objections  in  its  early 
history.  Some  people  opposed  it  theologically.'  They 
were  wise  enough  to  believe  that  men  conmiitted  sin 
by  making  provision  for  their  families,  and  they 
quoted  many  authorities,  and  used  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments to  support  their  views.  Even  yet,  in  some 
quarters  there  is  a  superstitious  opposition  to  the 
practice.  Some  persons  call  it  a  speculation  in  death. 
They  revolt  firom  it  as  they  do  from  writing  out  their 
last  will  and  testament,  and  consider  it  altogether 
an  ominous  proceeding.  There  is  a  melancholy  in- 
terest in  the  transaction  as  it  generally  occurs.  In 
late  years  policies  have  been  entered  into  as  matters 
of  present  convenience  and  business  arrangement, 
from  which,  at  least  indirectly,  immediate  advan- 
tages have  been  reaped.  That  is  not,  however,  their 
most  frequent  object.  The  insurer  anticipates  no 
personal  advantage  from  the  transaction.  He  is  es- 
tablishing a  property  realisable  only  by  his  death, 
and  stretching  his  prudence  onwards  to  days  that 
must  shine  upon  his  tomb.  This  influence  is  not, 
however,  objectionable.  We  need  in  bustling  times 
many  warnings  of  the  future.  It  cannot  be  wrong 
to  find  e?«n  death  cliuming  its  entries  in  a  man's 
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cash-book  and  ledger.  It  cannot  be  selfish.  The 
object  fioaght  is  strictly^  bejond  the  insurer's  own 
material  comforts.  He  cannot  participate  in  its  ad- 
rantages  or  its  results.  The  proyision  made  is  to  be 
applicable  only  after  his  dealings  with  the  world  are 
ended,  and  he  is  liable  no  more  to  its  trials  and  pri- 
▼ationB.  Few  men  in  this  country,  and  at  this  age, 
build  their  own  tombs ;  although,  certainly,  a  parallel 
custom  is  becoming  prevalent  We  do  not  exactly 
mean  that  the  conduct  of  a  friend  of  ours — who  has 
literally  built  his  own  tomb,  and  goes  to  meditate, 
not  amongst  the  graves,  but  in  his  own  grave  occa- 
sionally— is  generally  and  extensively  imitated,  but 
the  mania  for  joint-stock  companies  produced  a 
somewhat  kindred  custom.  We  have  had  several 
iavitations  of  that  nature ;  and  one  cemetery  com- 
pany in  particular  circularized  us  in  very  pressing 
and  persuasive  terms.  They  offered  many  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  grave  to  persons  who 
might  l>ecome  proprietors,  and  who  are  assured 
that  preference  will  be  afforded  to  them  in  the  selec- 
tion of  dry  localities  in  the  grounds ;  which  are  de- 
scribed as  peculiarly  pleasant  and  eminently  de- 
sirable. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  and  still  more  especi- 
ally within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  practice  of  Life 
Insurance  has  become  very  common  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life ;  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
increase  of  companies.  At  one  time  the  old  com- 
panies exhibited  unnecessary  jealousy  of  their  young 
rivala.  Time  has  convinced  them  that  the  field  is 
large,  anid  furnishes  scope  enough  for  their  united  exer- 
tions. The  old  companies  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  increase  of  fairly-constituted  rivals.  What  they 
hare  to  fear,  and  what  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
prevalence  of  Life  Insurance  should  guard  against 
and  oppose,  is  the  establishment  of  companies  with 
defective  rates.  There  is  a  strong  current  of  temp- 
tation in  that  direction.  The  rates  were  for  a  long 
period  fixed  too  high.  ,  They  were  formed  on  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life,  but  the  insured  were  not  ave- 
rage but  selected  lives;  and  a  reference  to  the  tables 
of  Mr.  Finlaison,  already  quoted,  will  show  the 
immense  difference  between  the  duration  of  life  in  a 
wealthy  class,  or  a  class  at  least  enjoying  compe- 
tence, even  where  the  lives  were  not  selected;  and 
the  average  of  mankind. 

The  premiums  are  fixed,  but  there  is  a  varying 
yet  a  most  important  element  in  the  revenue  of  all 
Insurance  Societies,  and  the  means  of  all  accumu- 
lative funds.    The  expectancy  of  life  at  36,  according 


to  the  Carlisle  tables,  is  31  years  nett,  and  the  sum 
demanded  for  issuing  £100  in  the  Equitable,  on  the 
scale  published  some  years  since,  is  £2  19s.  lOd.  per 
annum,  which,  for  thirty-one  years,  produces  a  total 
absolute  payment  of  £92, 148.  lOd. — the  balance  and 
the  cost  of  management ;  the  first  in  this  case  being 
£7  5s.  2d. ;  and  tho  second,  indefinite,  are  met  by  in- 
terest and  compound  interest  on  the  premiums  as  they 
are  paid.  The  premium  which  we  have  quoted  is  too 
high  ;  but  the  Equitable  boing  a  mutual,  and  not  a 
proprietary  society,  and  guarded,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  very  large  capital,  the  amount  charged  is  of 
comparatively  small  moment,  as  the  surplus  reverts 
to  the  insured. 

The  Asylum,  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring, was  one  of  the  lowest  English  offices;  and 
its  premium,  for  insuring  £100,  was  £2  8s.  9d.,  giv- 
ing in  thirty-ono  years  an  absolute  payment  of  £75 
lis.  8d.,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  £24  8s.  9d.,  to  be 
met  by  the  accumulating  interest  and  compound  in- 
terest, in  addition  to  the  cost  of  management.  The 
proportion  of  income  to  be  derived  from  interest  by 
this  society  was,  it  will  be  observed,  over  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  revenue  ;  and  that  shows  how  largely 
considerations  of  the  rate  of  interest  enter  into  all 
calculations  of  revenue  in  Life  Assurance.  Some  time 
ago,  Mr.  Finlaison  assumed  4  J  per  cent,  as  the  average 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country,  and  named  4^  per  cent, 
as  a  safe  ground  of  calculation.  We  believe  that 
errors  are  apt  to  be  committed  on  this  head,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  4^  per  cent,  is  a  fair  calculation  of 
the  permanent  interest  here  in  those  securities  which 
the  directors  of  these  societies  should  accept.  Even  at 
the  present  low  price  of  British  funds,  consols  only 
realise  £3  1 3s .  2d.  per  cent.  For  permanent  deposits 
with  the  Scotch  bankers  £3  10s.  is  obtained.  In  rail- 
way debentures  a  society  may  have  £5  and  £4  10s. 
per  cent,  for  a  term  of  years  ;  but  the  capital  is  locked 
up,  and  cannot  always  be  obtained  when  required. 
For  mortgages  on  land,  in  large  sums,  more  than  4 
per  cent,  is  not  readily  paid.  We  see,  therefore,  no 
valid  grounds  for  assuming  that  an  average  rate  of 
interest  so  high  as  4^  or  4}  per  cent,  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

We  naturally  arrive  now  at  tho  different  classes 
of  societies  created  by  the  demand ;  and  the  various 
schemes  proposed  by  different  companies  for  effect- 
ing assurances  and  affording  facilities  to  the  insured. 
But  the  subject  has  stretched  over  our  assigned  boun- 
daries, and  we  are  warned  not  to  trespass  farther  in 
the  meantime. 
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We  tinoereiy  regret  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should 
have  6o  far  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  times  as  to 
propose  a  re-enactment  of  the  odious  system  of  en- 
tails. The  people  of  Scotland  were  prepared  for  a 
measure  which,  in  its  retrospective  operation,  would 
deal  as  tenderly  with  the  interests  of  the  heirs  of  ex- 
isting entails  as  possible;  but  prospectively,  they  fully 

expected  that  0lu>rt  work  woald  bo  made  of  tho  per** 


niciotts  "  Act  concerning  Tailzies.**  A  single  clausei 
brief,  sharp,  and  decisive,  was  all  that  was  looked 
for.  A  few  words  would  have  sufficed.  "  All  deeds 
of  entail,  executed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall, 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void.''  This 
short  sentence,  or  any  sentence  to  the  same  effect, 
anything  in  fact  from  which  we  could  have  seen, 
though  at  a  reasonable  distance,  tho  end  of  a  syston 
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'which  is  at;  war  with  the  common  sense  and  the  com- 
mon mteresta  of  mankind,  would  havehada  fairchance 
of  allaying  public  indignation,  and  satisfying  public 
hope.  But  instead  of  this  simple  and  effectual  way  of 
dealingwith  the  question,  the  Lord  Advocate  has  ffiven 
us  a  huge  bill  of  thirty-three  clauses,  full  of  "  ifs,"  and 
"buts,**and  "or9,"and  "whereases,"  and  "afore- 
saids,"  which  all  but  lawyers  will  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand, and  from  which,  we  are  assured,  few  but 
lawyers  will  derive  any  material  profit.  In  several 
parts  of  this  bill,  the  Act  of  1685  is  expressly  con- 
firmed. The  twenty-third  clause  even  facilitates  the 
tremendous  powers  confeiTed  by  that  Act  upon  te- 
nants in  fee  ;  and  the  first  clause  itself  commences 
with  the  ominous  words,  "That  where  any  estate  in 
Scotland  shall  be  entailed  by  a  deed  of  tailzie,  dated 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  Marchy  m%e  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,"  &c. ;  thus  directly  re- 
stamping  the  system  of  entail  with  the  seal  of  legis- 
lative approbation,  and  giving  it  a  fresh  impulse,  by 
setting  it  out,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  career.  So  far 
as  the  principle  of  entail  is  concerned,  therefore,  this 
bill  is  not  a  step  farther  advanced  than  the  famous, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  infamous  statute  of 
1685.  The  Lord  Advocate,  in  fact,  proposes  that  the 
British  Legislature,  in  1848,  should  ro-consecrate  the 
same  idea  which  found  favour  with  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament in  the  most  corrupt  and  besotted  period  of 
Scottish  history.  It  will  be  impossible  to  pass  tlys 
measure  into  law  without  giving  a  new  sanction  to 
the  Act  of  1685  ;  and  should  Parliament  be  foolish 
enough  to  commit  itself  so  far,  some  addle-headed 
Tory  will  be  heard  appealing  to  their  example,  on 
some  future  day,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  principle  of  entail  was  held  in  the  en- 
lightened, liberal,  and  revolutionary  year  of  1848! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Lord  Advocate's  bill 
proposes  some  improvements  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem. It  would  have  been  a  singular  genius  which 
could  have  laboured  through  a  bill  of  thirty- three 
clauses,  avowedly  "  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
entail,"  without  stumbling  upon  some  alterations  of 
a  beneficial  character.  But  to  the  Lord  Advocators 
amendments  we  cannot  accord  the  merit  of  origina- 
lity. Ilis  bill,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  servile 
assimilation  of  the  Scotch  to  the  English  system  of 
entail.  The  apology  invariably  advanced  by  the 
AVhigs  for  the  lameness  of  their  measures  is,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  consult  the  tastes  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  every 
Scotch  bill,  now- a- days,  must  be  strongly  spiced  with 
assimilation  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  in 
order  to  make  it  suitable  to  the  palates  of  the  500 
English  members?  The  Scotch  are  by  no  means  a 
bigotted  race,  nor  are  they  in  the  least  degree  afiected 
with  hatred  of  English  laws  or  English  people.  They 
have  no  objections,  therefore,  to  accept  anything  that 
is  really  and  truly  good  in  Euglish  institutions  and  cus- 
toms. But  is  this  the  character  of  the  importationswith 
which  they  have  been  favoured  of  late  from  England  ? 
The  process  of  assimilation  has  taken  quite  a  differ- 
ent direction.  There  are  many  things  in  England 
which  the  Scotch  p<?ople  would  like  to  copy,  but 
these  are  carefully  withheld:  there  are  many  things 
in  Scotland  which  they  would  like  to  retain,  but  these 
are  yiolently  taken  away.    Take  the  banking  system 


as  an  example.  The  Scotch  prided  themseWes  upon 
their  banks,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  in  Eng- 
land itself,  that  the  monetary  institutions  of  Scotland 
were  models  of  excellence.  Well,  did  England  take 
a  lesson  from  Scotland  in  banking  ?  did  she  try  to 
copy  the  Scotch  system  ?  No,  truly;  but  the  avow- 
edly superior  system  of  Scotland  was  violently,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  repeated  protests  of  the  Scotch 
people,  assimilated  to  the  inferior  system  of  England. 
And  now  we  are  to  have  a  new  phase  of  the  principle 
of  assimilation.  The  entail  system  of  Scotland  hap- 
pens to  be  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  made  worse.  Bat 
this  has  only  filled  the  Scotch  people  with  the  live- 
lier abhorrence  of  it,  and  with  a  determination  to  get 
rid  of  the  very  principle  of  entail ;  and  it  is  in  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
thinks  to  mend  matters  by  assimilating  the  Scotch 
law  of  entail  to  the  English,  which,  mitigated  though 
it  be,  is  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  England,  where  public  opinion  is 
much  less  acute  upon  this  subject  than  in  Scotland. 
Is  it  true,  or  is  it  false,  that  the  English  system  of 
entail  is  a  matter  of  public  complaint  ?  The  evidence 
and  report  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  committee, 
exclaiming  so  loudly  against  the  obstacles  which  the 
"  limited  interest'*  of  entailed  proprietors  raises  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  improvements,  afford  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  this  question.  What  an  indignity 
is  it  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  then,  to  have  a  law 
of  entail  thrust  upon  them,  which  the  English  peo- 
ple are  in  the  very  act  of  casting  at  their  feet !  Is 
Scotland  never  to  have  any  new  legislation  for  her- 
self? Is  she  doomed  for  ever  to  follow  in  the  rear 
of  England,  wearing  out  the  old  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  her  richer  and  more  favoured  neighbour, 
like  some  unfortunate  Cinderella,  that  must  always 
array  herself  in  the  cast-off  garments  of  an  elder 
sister  ? 

The  Lord  Advocate,  like  all  preceding  doctors  of 
entails,  attempts  to  amalgamate  two  opposite  and 
irreconcileable  principles.  He  labours  vainly  to  se- 
cure the  succession  of  estates  to  a  certain  line  of  heirs, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  heirs  in  possession 
the  liberty  necessary  to  a  right  and  jndioious  admi- 
nistration of  their  property.  He  may  as  well  try  to 
mix  oil  and  water  as  these  two  ideas.  They  are  es- 
sentially incongruous,  and  will  not  and  cannot  amal- 
gamate. In  direct  proportion  as  he  legalises  the  one, 
he  neutralises  the  other.  If  he  give  freedom  to  the 
heir  in  possession,  he  destroys  the  entail :  if  he  con- 
firm the  entail,  he  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  heir  in 
possession.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  blend  the  two 
together  in  the  same  system  of  law  is,  to  speak  plain- 
ly, an  imposture — a  gross  and  fraudulent  deception 
played  off  either  upon  the  public  on  the  one  hand, 
whose  interest  is  that  the  soil  should  be  free,  or  upon 
the  aristocracy  on  the  other,  who  cling,  with  singu- 
lar pertinacity,  to  a  system  which  perpetuates  family, 
at  the  expense  of  personal,  dignity. 

We  have  never  read  a  document  to  which  the  ac- 
cusation of  building  up  with  the  one  hand  and  pulling 
down  with  the  other  might  be  more  justly  applied 
than  to  the  Lord  Advocate's  bill  "for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  entail  in  Scotland."  It  gives  full 
scope  to,  and  facilitates,  the  entailing  of  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  this  point  is  attained,  it  sets  about 
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discorering  all  kinds  of  easy  aorl  ingonioQS  methods 
of  disentailing  it.  If  it  does  not  yet  fally  appear 
▼bo  are  to  be  the  dupes  of  this  legerdemain,  it  is 
abandantly  evident,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  gain,  the 
lawyers  are  the  parties  who  will  appropriate  the  lion's 
share.  We  cannot  see  what  other  purpose  it  is  likely 
to  senre  than  to  keep  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  in 
constant  transition,  from  a  state  of  entail  to  a  state 
of  disentail,  and  vice  versa;  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, to  keep  it  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the 
legal  profession,  who  will  thus  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  exacting  a  handsome  tribute  from  it.  In- 
stead of  **  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  en- 
tail in  Scotland,"  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to 
hare  entitled  it  "  a  bill  to  secure  to  these  honourable 
and  learned  bodies,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  Scotland." 

The  power  of  disentail  to  be  conferred  upon  heirs 
in  possession  varies  according  as  the  deed  of  tailzie 
happens  to  be  dated  before  or  after  the  1st  March, 
1848. 

In  the  case  of  future  entails,  that  is,  entails  dated 
on  or  after  the  1st  March,  1848,  it  is  proposed,  that 
any  heir  born  after  the  date  of  the  deed  of  tailzie 
shall  have  power,  of  his  own  right,  to  acquire  the 
entailed  estate,  in  fee  simple,  by  a  process  which  we 
will  immediately  describe.  If  the  heir  in  possession 
was  bom  before  the  date  of  the  entail,  he  shall  only 
have  power  to  disentail  with  the  consent  of  the  next 
heir- substitute.  In  both  cases,  the  disentailer  must 
be  of  fall  age,  and  in  possession  of  the  estate  ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  the  heir-substitute,  whose  consent 
is  necessary,  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  not 
subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  and  born  after  the 
date  of  the  tailzie  sought  to  be  annulled. 

In  the  case  of  existing  entails,  it  is  proposed  that 
heirs  in  possession,  bom  on  or  after  the  1st  March, 
1848,  shall  have  the  same  power  of  disentailing  as 
heirs  born  after  the  date  of  any  future  entails.  Heirs 
in  possession,  bom  before  the  1st  March,  are  to 
have  power  to  disentail,  with  the  consent  of  the  next 
heir-substitute,  providing  that  the  latter  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  bom  on  or  after  the  said  1st 
of  March.  But  as  these  limitations  would  evidently 
postpone  the  opportunity  of  annulling  existing  en- 
tails to  a  remote  period,  it  is  proposed,  that  in  cases 
where  the  nearest  hejr-substitute  is  twenty-five  years, 
though  not  born  on  or  after,  but  prior  to,  the  1st 
March,  1848,  to  give  heirs  in  possession  power  to 
disentail,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  heirs-sub- 
stitute, if  these  be  less  than  a  certain  number,  which 
is  left  blank  in  the  bill,  and  if  otherwise,  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  number,  which  is  also  left  blank. 
The  guardians  of  such  of  the  heirs-substitute  as  are 
minors  are  empowered  to  give  consent  for  them. 

Heirs  of  entail  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  these 
provisions  are  to  make  application  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  summary  petition,  upon  receiving  which, 
the  Court  will  publicly  advertise  the  same,  and,  after 
a  reasonable  lapse  of  time,  proceed  to  hear  and  in- 
vestigate any  objections  that  may  be  offered  by  op- 
posing parties,  and  give  decree  authorising  or  disal- 
lowing the  petitioner,  as  the  Court  shall  see  fit,  to 
execute  and  record  the  instrument  of  disentail.  The 
Court  is  to  have  power  to  decern  for  coats  of  suit 


against  the  parties  to  the  proceedings,  or  any  of 
them,  or  to  decern  for  payment  thereof  out  of  the  es- 
tate to  which  the  suit  relates ;  and  a  period  of  twelve 
months  after  the  recording  of  any  instrument  of  dis- 
entail in  the  Register  of  Tailzies  is  to  be  allowed  for 
bringing  such  instrument  under  reduction  on  the 
ground  of  irregularity  or  non-compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Now,  one  great  objection  to  this  complicated 
scheme  is,  that  it  leaves  the  initiative  power  of  ab- 
rogating entails  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  entail 
themselves — a  class  of  men  who  have  always  shown 
the  most  obstinate  attachment  to  the  system,  even 
when  it  proved  the  most  injurious  to  their  own  per- 
sonal dignity  and  interests.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  Scotch 
aristocracy  will  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  pennanently  emancipating 
the  soil.  That  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  disen- 
tailing, we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  ;  but  the  ideas 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  landed  gentry  entitle  us 
to  predict  that  this  process  will  only  be  resorted  to  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  immediately  followed  by 
a  new  deed  of  entail.  The  fourth  clause,  indeed,  en- 
titles the  creditors  of  an  heir  in  possession,  who  is  em- 
powered by  the  Act  to  execute  an  instrument  of  dis- 
entail without  the  consent  of  any  other  party,  to  af- 
fect his  estate  for  payment  of  the  debt  whether  such 
instrument  has  been  executed  or  not ;  and  in  cases 
of  this  kind  entails  may  sometimes  be  broken,  whe- 
ther the  heirs  are  willing  to  have  it  so  or  not.  But  any 
surplus  arising  from  the  sale  of  entailed  property  at 
the  instance  of  creditors  must  be  re-invested  and  re- 
en  tailed,  at  the  sight  of  the  Court,  upon  the  same  se- 
ries of  heirs,  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
conditions,  and  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive,  as  were 
contained  in  the  original  tailzie.  When  an  heir  in 
possession  is  not  empowered  to  disentail  by  himself 
alone,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  contemplated  to  allow 
his  creditor  any  recourse  against  the  estate ;  and 
doubtless,  if  such  a  thing  were  attempted,  it  would 
lead  to  dis^*aceful  connivances  between  heirs  in  pos- 
session and  heirs-substitute,  and  aggravate  tenfold 
the  temptations  and  mischiefs  of  litigation,  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  about  by  this  bill.  At  every  step 
taken  under  this  measure,  whether  by  heirs  in  pos- 
session, heirs  in  tail,  by  creditors,  or  by  executors,  an 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
will  necessarily  become  the  real  administrator  of 
landed  property  in  Scotland.  Considerable  uneasi- 
ness has  been  felt  in  certain  circles  in  this  country  at 
the  proposals  started  by  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  con- 
nived at  to  some  extent  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, to  centralise  the  management  and  the  profits 
of  all  the  most  eligible  investments  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  ;  but  here  we  have  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate quietly  introducing  a  system, the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  which  will  be  to  reduce  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  to  a  state  of  trusteeship,  in  which  the 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  Parliament  House  will 
figure  as  the  principal  managers,  for  the  common  be- 
hoof of  the  heirs  of  entail,  the  public,  and  them- 
selves ! 

The  whole  question  comes  to  this  :  either  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  this  bill  for  disentailing  estates 
are  intended  and  calculated  to  emancipate  the  soil 
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from  the  trammels  of  entails,  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  not,  the  hill  is  manifestly  nnsuited  to  its  purpose : 
if  they  are,  then  why  should  landed  proprietors  be 
deluded  wifch  a  pretence  of  entail  which  is  designed 
to  vanish  in  their  grasp.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Lord  AdTOcate  is  trifling  with  the  public  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, he  is  tempting  the  owners  of  the  soil  into  a  course 
of  legal  expense  without  any  purpose  either  to  them- 
selves or  their  heirs.  His  Lordship  may  choose  any 
horn  of  the  dilemma  which  he  considers  most  con- 
venient. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  absurdity 
and  futility  of  all  attempts  to  improve  the  law  of 
entail,  than  that  the  framers  of  this  bill  should  have 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  Acta  passed  in  the 
tenth  year  of  George  III.,  and  the  fifth  of  George 
IV. ;  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  im- 
provements, and  the  latter  to  enable  entailed  pro- 
prietors to  grant  provisions  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. These  Acts  were  at  one  time  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  beneficial  working  of  the  system  ;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  their  advantages  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  injurious  consequences  arising  from 
the  burdens  which  they  placed  upon  estates  ;  and 
here,  accordingly,  in  the  fifth  clause  of  this  bill,  we 
have  a  proposal  to  make  them  inapplicable  to  any 
future  deed  of  entail.     The  abolition  of  these  sta- 


tutes cannot  be  expected  to  deter  landholders  from 
placing  their  estates  under  the  fetters  Of  entail.  It 
may  possibly  encourage  them  ;  and  as  their  heirs 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  charging  the  estates  with 
the  expense  of  improvements,  or  of  making  provision 
for  their  families,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  when 
they  find  themselves  placed  in  difficulties  in  these 
respects,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  process  of 
disentailing  afforded  them  by  the  bill ;  so  that  the 
practical  effect  will  be  to  stimulate  the  various  parts 
of  the  measure  into  a(^tive  operation,  and  keep  all 
the  legal  machinery  for  entailing  and  disentailing  in 
constant  and  rapid  employment. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  parties  in  Scotland 
can  be  deceived  by  this  measure.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  in  the  House,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  the  public.  What  the 
people  of  Scotland  desire,  is,  a  total  abolition  of  en- 
tails, and  the  enactment  of  a  law  restricting  the 
power  of  testators  to  the  appointment  of  their  im- 
mediate heirs,  who  shall  hare  the  free  exercise  of 
those  rights  of  property  essential  to  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  If  the  Lord  Advocate  be  not  pre- 
pared to  give  us  a  measure  of  this  thorough  descrip- 
tion, we  seriously  recommend  him  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion where  it  stands,  as  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
some  one  will  arise  with  both  the  power  and  the  will. 


FREEDOM. 


BY  WILLIAM  AXDEKSON,  AUTHOR  OP  "  LAI^SCAPfi  LYRICS.** 


The  songs  of  old,  they  are  not  dumb, 
Of  freedom's  claims  that  loudly  svreU'd, 

When  the  funt  nations  were  o'ercome. 
And  fi-eedom's  self  in  fetters  held. 

The  swords  of  old,  that  gleamM  in  fight. 
Were  not  unsheathed  or  waved  in  vain ; — 

When  the  roused  nations  stand  for  Kight, 
They'll  brighten  in  the  sun  again. 

The  men  of  old,  who  l)lcd  and  died 
For  freedom,  on  the  block  or  field, 

Died  not  in  vain,  though  then  denied ; 
They  deeper  its  foundations  sealed. 

The  echoes  of  those  songs  have  passed 
Upon  the  winds  through  many  lands, 

As  Ocean's  deep-voiced  surge  is  cast. 
With  Ocean's  power^  on  distant  strands. 


The  long-time  buried  swords  that  lie 
With  those  that  wielded  them,  in  dust, 

Have  struck  a  spark  that  cannot  die, 
Shedding  a  halo  o'er  their  rust. 

The  patriot  martyrs  long  since  gone 
Were  but  the  pioneers  of  Bight ; 

As  they  proride  a  stepping-stone 
To  conquest,  who  first  fall  in  fight. 

The  blow  they  struck  is  not  unfelt. 
Although  they  now  have  passed  away ; 

For  the  same  aim  that  in  them  dwelt 
With  brighter  vigour  lives  to-day. 

Ask  of  the  winds,  when  in  their  might 
They  rend  the  forests  in  their  course, 

K  freedom  can  he  stopped  mid-flight 
By  tyrant's  wiU>  or  power's  bmte  force. 
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ffttds&n's  Bay:  or  Euery-Day  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  Nor&i 
America,  By  Kobert  M.  Ballontync.  Second  Edition. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  book,  an  official  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson *s  Bay  Company,  spent  six  years  in  the 
bleak  and  distant  regions  of  which  he  here  gives  a  sort  of 
nmnbg  every-day  description.  "We  know  very  little,  except 
geographically,  of  the  wild  and  uncivilised  territories  on  the 
northern  continent  of  America  that  belong  to  the  Hon.  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  The  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  them — the  social  and  actual  life  of  the 
settlers,  have  not  been  so  familiarly  laid  open  to  the  reading 
pablic  as  those  x)f  the  denizens  of  more  inviting  climes ;  nor 
has  the  tourist,  or  the  traveller  for  mere  pleasure,  yet  pene- 
trated to  their  inmost  recesses,  as  has  been  the  case  with  al- 
most every  other  portion  of  the  globe  where  the  foot  of  man 
could  reach,  or  the  scenery  attract.  We,  therefore,  hail  the 
volume  before  us  as  calculated,  iron)  its-objects  and  character, 
te  give  us  the  very  information  that  we  want. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  May,  1841,  while  yet  a  youth  fresh  from 
sdiooi,  was  f^jpointed  an  apprentice  clerk  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  service,  and  immediately  thereafter  proceeded  to 
his  destination. 

The  voyage  out,  and  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind 
by  the  first  view  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  described 
with  much  animation.  The  following  is  his  account  of 
York  Factory,  on  the  Hayes  River,  his  point  of  debarkation 
in  the  New  World: — 

"  York  Factory  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  northern  depart- 
ment, from  whence  all  the  supplies  for  the  trade  are  issued,  and 
where  all  the  retoms  of  the  department  are  collected  and  shipped 
for  England.  As  may  be  supposed,  then,  the  establishment  is  a 
larige  one.  There  are  always  between  thirty  and  forty  men  resi- 
dent at  the  post,  sommer  and  winter ;  generally  four  or  five  clerks, 
a  postmaster,  and  a  skipper  for  the  small  schooners ;  and  the  whole 
is  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  a  chief  factor,  or 
hief  trader. 

"  As  the  winter  is  very  long,  nearly  eight  months,  all  the  trans- 
port of  goods  to,  and  returns  from,  the  interior,  must  necessarily 
be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  consequence  is,  that  great 
numbers  of  men  and  boats  are  constantly  arriving  from  inland,  and 
departing  i^^ain  during  the  summer ;  and,  as  each  brigade  is  com- 
manded by  a  chief  &ctor,  trader,  or  derk,  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  new  fietces,  which,  after  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  during 
which  the  inhabitants  never  see  any  stranger,  renders  the  summer 
months  at  York  Factory  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  year.  The 
arrival  of  the  ship  from  England,  too,  delights  them  with  letters 
from  home^  which  can  only  be  received  twice  aryear. 

"The  fort  (as  all  establishments  in  the  Indian  countiy,  whether 
small  or  great,  are  called)  is  a  large  square,  I  should  think  about 
six  or  seven  acres,  inclosed  within  high  stockades,  and  built  on  the 
banks  of  Hayes  River,  nearly  five  mUes  from  its  mouth.  The 
houses  are  all  of  wood,  and,  of  course,  have  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural beauty ;  but  their  dean,  white  appearance  and  regularity 
have  a  very  pleasing  effect  on  the  eye.  Before  the  front  gate  stand 
four  large  brass  field-pieces ;  but  these  warlike  instruments  are 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the  ship  with  blank  cartridge 
on  her  arrival  and  departure,  the  decayed  state  of  the  carriages 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  load  the  guns  with  a  fuU  charge. 

'*  The  country  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  the  only  objects  that  rise 
very  prominently  above  the  rest,  and  catch  the  wandering  eye,  are 
a  lofty  *  outlook '  of  wood,  painted  black,  from  which  to  look  out 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ship ;  and  a  flag-staff,  from  which,  on  Sundays, 
the  snowy  folds  of  St.  Gorge's  flag  flutter  in  the  breeie.  Such  was 
YorkFactorylnl841." 

His  description  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Company's  ar- 


rangements, will  give  some  idea  of  the  internal  economy  and 
domestic  society  of  that  vast  territory : — 

"  Imagine  an  immense  extent  of  country,  many  hundred  miles 
broad,  and  many  hundred  miles  long,  covered  with  dense  forests,  ex- 
panded  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  mighty  mountains ;  and  all  in  a  state 
of  primeval  simplicity — undeiaced  by  the  axe  of  dvilised  man,  and 
untenanted  by  aught  save  a  few  roving  hordes  of  Bed  Indians,  and. 
myriads  of  wild  animals.  Imagine,  amid  this  wilderness^  a  num- 
ber of  small  squares,  each  indosing  half-a-dozen  wooden  houses  and 
about  a  dozen  men,  and,  between  each  of  these  establishments,  a 
space  of  forest  varying  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  in  lengibh, 
and  you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories,  and  of  the  number  of,  and  distance  between,  their 
forts.  The  idea,  however,  may  be  still  more  correctly  obtained,  by 
imagining  populous  Great  Britain  converted  into  a  wilderness  and 
planted  in  the  middle  of  Rupert's  Land ;  the  Company,  in  that  case, 
would  build  three  forts  in  i^  one  at  the  Land's-end,  one  in  Wales, 
and  one  in  the  Highlands ;  so  that  in  Britain  there  would  be  but 
three  handets,  with  a  population  of  some  thirty  men,  half-a-dozen 
women,  and  a  few  children !  The  Company's  posts  extend,  with 
these  intervals  between,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
from  within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

**  Throughout  this  immense  country  there  are  probably  not  more 
ladies  than  would  snfilce  to  form  half-a-dosen  quadrilles ;  and  these, 
poor  banished  creatorral  are  chiefly  the  wives  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  fur  trade.  The  rest  of  the  female  popula- 
tion consist  chiefly  of  hidf-breeda  and  Indians ;  the  latter  entirely 
devoid  of  education,  and  the  former  as  much  enlightened  as  can  be 
expected  from  those  whose  life  is  spent  in  such  a  country.  Even 
these  are  not  very  numerous,  and  yet,  without  them,  the  men  would 
be  in  a  sad  condition,  for  they  are  the  only  tailors  and  washerwomen 
in  the  country,  and  make  all  the  mittens,  moccasins,  fur  caps,  deer- 
skin coats,  &c.  &;c.,  worn  in  the  land. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  favoured  spots,  however,  into  which  a  mis- 
sionary or  two  have  penetrated ;  and  in  Red  River  settlement,  the 
only  colony  in  the  Compan3r'8  territories,  there  are  several  churches 
and  dergymen,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

**  The  country  is  divided  into  four  large  departments.  The  North- 
em  department,  which  indudes  all  the  establishments  in  the  far 
north  and  frozen  regions ;  the  Southern  department,  induding  those 
to  the  south  and  east  of  this,  the  posts  at  the  head  of  James's  Bay 
and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  the  Montreal  department, 
induding  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  up  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Esquimaux  Bay ;  and  the  Colombia  department,  which  compre- 
hends an  immense  extent  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, including  the  Oregon  territory,  which,  although  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  still  trade  in  it,  now  belongs,  as  every  one  is  aware,  to 
the  Americans. 

"  These  departments  are  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  each 
under  the  direction  of  an  influential  officer,  and  these  again  are  sub- 
divided into  numerous  estabUshments,  forts,  posts  and  outposts. 

''The  name  of  fori,  as  already  remarked,  is  given  to  nearly  all  the 
posts  in  the  country,  but  some  of  them  certainly  do  not  merit  the 
name ;  indeed,  few  of  them  do.  The  only  two  in  the  country  that 
are  real,  bona  Jide  forts,  are  fort  Garry  and  the  Stone  fort  in  the 
colony  of  Red  River,  which  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls  with 
bastions  at  the  comers.  The  others  are  merely  defended  by  wooden 
pickets  or  stockades ;  and  a  few,  where  the  Indians  are  quiet  and 
harmless,  are  entirdy  destitute  of  defence  of  any  kind.  Some  of 
the  chief  posts  have  a  complement  of  about  thirty  or  forty  men  ; 
but  most  of  them  have  only  ten,  five,  four,  and  e\'cn  ^iro,  besides 
the  gentleman  in  charge.  As,  in  most  instances,  these  posts  are 
planted  in  a  wilderness  far  from  men,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
only  the  sodcty  of  each  other,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
solitary  life  led  by  many  of  the  Company's  servants." 
*  *  *  *  *  • 

"There  are  seven  different  gprades  in  the  service.  Erst,  the 
labourer,  who  is  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything ;  to  become  a 
trapper,  fisherman,  or  rough  carpenter,  at  the  shortest  notice.  He 
is  generally  employed  in  catting  firewood  for  the  consumption  of 
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the  establishment  at  which  he  is  stationed,  shovelling  snow  from 
before  the  doors,  mending  all  sorts  of  damages  to  all  sorts  of 
things ;  and,  during  the  summer  months,  in  transporting  furs  and 
goods  between  his  iJost  and  the  nearest  depot.  Next  in  rank  is 
the  interpreter.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  intcUigeut  labourer, 
of  pretty  long  standing  in  the  service,  who,  having  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  Indian,  is  consequently  very  useful  in  trading  with 
the  natives.  After  the  interpreter  comes  the  postmaster,  usually 
a  promoted  labourer,  who,  for  good  behaviour  or  valuable  services, 
has  been  put  upon  a  footing  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  service,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  is  sometimes 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer.  At  wiiatever  station 
•a  postmaster  may  happen  to  be  placed,  he  is  generally  the  most 
useful  and  active  man  there.  He  is  often  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  many  small  stations,  or  outposts,  throughout  the  countrj-. 
Next  are  the  apprentice  clerks— raw  lads,  who  come  out  fresh  Irora 
school,  with  their  mouths  agape  at 'the  wonders  they  behold  in 
Hudson's  Bay.  They  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  nmnly, 
acquire  all  the  bad  liabiU  of  the  country  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
are  stuffed  full  of  what  they  call  fun,  with  a  strong  spice  of  mis- 
chief. They  become  more  sensible  and  sedate  before  they  get 
through  the  first  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  after  which  tliey 
attain  to  the  rank  of  clerks.  The  dork,  atlcr  a  number  of  years' 
service,  (averaging from  thirteen  to  twenty,)  becomes  a  chief  trader, 
(or  half-share  Iwlder,)  and  in  a  few  years  more  he  attains  the 
highest  rank  to  which  any  one  can  rise  in  the  service,  that  of 
chief  factor  (or  share-holder.) 

"  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  three-fourths  of  the  Company's  servants 
arc  Scotch  Highlanders  and  Orkneymen.  Tlvereare  very  few  Irish- 
men, and  still  fewer  English.  A  great  number,  however,  arc  half- 
breeds,  and  French  Canadians,  especially  among  the  labourers  and 
toyagevTsP 

An  account  of  the  trade  carrieil  on  bj  the  Comimny  is 

next  given.  It  consists  of  ix'ltrics  of  all  sorts,  seal  and  whale 
oil,  dried  and  salted  Hsh,  feathers,  quills,  &c.  The  most 
valuable  of  the  furs  obtained  in  the  Company's  territories 
is  that  of  the  black  fox.  A  single  skin,  we  are  told,  some- 
times brings  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  guineas  in  the  Bri- 
tish market,  but  they  are  very  scarce.  The  silver  fox,  the 
red  fox,  the  white  fox,  the  cross  fox — a  cross  breed — and 
the  blue  fox,  are  also  mentioned,  but  the  variety  of  the  lat- 
ter are  said  to  be  neither  numerous  nor  very  valuable.  For- 
merly beaver  was  the  staple  lUr  of  the  country,  but  the  in- 
troduction of  the  silk  hat  has  rendered  it  less  marketable. 

The  author  says — 

"  The  most  profitable  fur  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  marten. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  Russian  sable,  and  generally  m:untains 
a  steady  price.  These  animals,  moreover,  are  very  numerous  through- 
out most  part  of  the  Company's  territories,  particularly  in  M'Ken- 
eie's  River,  whence  great  numbers  are  annually  sent  to  England." 

The  procuring  of  these  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  trans- 
porting them  to  England,  with  such  advantages  as  long 
service  in  the  Company's  employment  affords,  are  the  objects 
which  induce  men  to  exile  themselves  from  their  native  coun- 
try, and  spend  their  lives  amongst  Indians  and  trappers  of 
the  woods,  dwelling  among  almost  perpetual  snows,  and  far 
removed  from  civilised  society. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  their  manners,  customs,  and  mode 
of  life.  In  the  fourth,  we  have  an  inland  ^'oyage  from  York 
Factory  to  lied  River,  to  which  the  author  is  consigned, 
which  contains  some  exciting  incidents.  Mr.  Ballantyne  is  a 
watchful  observer,  and  omita  nothing  calculated  to  give  in- 
terest or  novelty  to  his  book.  Red  River  settlement,  on  the 
borders  of  one  of  the  vast  prairies  of  North  America,  affords 
ample  scope  for  good  description.  It  seems  to  be  the  most 
populous,  and  agreejible,  and  well-organised  colony,  of  those 
extensive  regigns.  The  settlers  consist  of  French  Canadians, 
Scotchmen,  and  Indians ;  the  first,  occupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  settlement ;  the  second,  living  near  the  middle ;  and 
the  third,  inhabiting  its  lower  extremity.     There  are  four 


Protestant  churches,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  with 
some  priests,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

At  Norway  House,  another  of  the  Company's  posts  in  the 
Indian  country,  the  author  spent  a  winter,  in  his  duties  as 
apprentice  clerk  ;  and  he  gives  a  very'  good  account  of  the 
way  in  which  he  and  his  brother-officials  spent  their  time — 
their  amusements,  occupations,  ka, 

**  The  young  men  there  assembled,"  he  says,  '*  had  arrived  from 
the  distant  quarters  of  America,  and  some  of  them  even  from  Eng- 
land. Some  were  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  had  spent  mauy 
years  in  the  Indian  country ;  some  were  beginning  to  scrape  the 
down  from  their  still  soft  chins ;  while  others  were  boys  of  four- 
teen, who  had  just  left  home,  and  were  listening  for  the  first  time, 
open-mouthed,  to  their  seniors'  description  of  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness." 

With  two  of  these  the  author  formed  a  friendship  ;  but 
in  the  Company's  service  it  is  no  unusual  thing  fur  the 
young  men  to  be  ordered  off  to  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
and  separated  never  to  see  each  other  again. 

"  A  year  passed  away,"  he  continues, "  and  at  last  I  got  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  friends,  dated  from  the  Arctic  regions,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  M'Kcuzie  River ;  the  other  wrote  to  me  from  among 
the  snow-clad  caps  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  I  addressed 
them  from  the  swampy,  ice-begirt  shores  of  Hudson*s  Bay." 

The  following  extract  affords  a  faint  notion  of  the  priva- 
tions to  which  the  settlers  are  sometimes  reduced: — 

"  Norway  House  is  pcrhajis  one  of  the  best  posts  in  the  Indiau 
countrv'.  The  climate  is  dry-  and  salubrious ;  and  although  (like 
nearly  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country)  extremely  cold  in  winter, 
it  is  very  different  from  the  damp  chilhng  cold  of  that  season  in 
Great  Biitain.  The  coimtry  around  is  swampy  and  rocky,  and 
covered  with  dense  forests.  Many  of  the  Company's  posts  are  but 
ill  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  entirely  destitute  of  luxu- 
ries. NorM'ay  House,  however,  is  favoured  in  this  respect.  We 
always  had  fresh  meat  of  some  kind  or  other  \  sdmetimot  beef,  mut- 
ton, or  venison,  and  occasionally  buffalo  meat  was  sent  us  from  the 
Swan  River  district.  Of  tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  bread,  we  had 
abundance ;  and  besides  the  produce  of  our  garden  in  the  way  of 
vegetables,  the  river  and  lake  contributed  white-fish,  sturgeon,  and 
pike,  or  jack-fish,  in  abundance.  The  pike  is  not  a  very  delicate 
lish,  and  the  sturgeon  is  extremely  coarse,  but  the  white-fish  is  the 
most  dehcate  and  delicious  I  ever  ate.  I  am  not  aware  of  their 
existence  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World ;  but  the  North  American 
lakes  abound  with  them.  It  is  generally  the  sire  of  a  good  sal- 
mon-trout, of  a  bright  silver)-  colour,  and  tastes  a  little  like  salmon. 
3Iany  hundreds  of  fur-traders  live  tdmost  entirely  on  wliite-fish,  par- 
ticidarly  at  those  far  northern  posts  where  flour,  sugar,  and  te^ can- 
not be  had  in  great  quantities,  and  where  deer  are  scarce.  At  these 
posts  the  Indians  are  frequently  reduced  to  cannibalism,  and  the 
Company's  people  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  obliged 
to  cat  their  beaver  skins !  The  beaver  skin  is  thick  and  oily ;  so 
that,  when  the  fur  is  burnt  off,  and  the  skin  well  boiled,  it  makes 
a  kind  of  soup  that  will  at  least  keep  one  alive.  '  This  was  the  case 
one  winter  in  Feel's  River,  a  post  withm  the  Arctic  Circle,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Bell,  a  chief  trader  in  the  service ;  and  I  remember 
well  reiiding  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  all  the  fresh  piovisiou  they 
had  been  able  to  procure  during  the  winter  was  *  two  stjuirrels  and 
one  crow !'  During  this  time  they  hjid  existed  on  a  quantity  of 
dried  meat  which  they  fortunately  had  in  store,  and  they  were  ob- 
liged to  lock  the  gates  of  the  fort,  to  preserve  the  remainder  from 
the  wretched  Indians,  who  were  eating  each  other  outside  the  walls. 
The  cause  of  all  this  misery  was  the  entire  failure  of  the  fisheries, 
together  with  great  scarcity  of  wild  animals.  IStarvation  is  quite 
common  among  the  Indians  of  those  distant  regions ;  and  the 
scraped  rocks,  divested  of  their  covering  of  tripe-de-roche  (which 
resembles  dried- up  sea- weed),  have  a  sad  meaning  and  mekucholy 
appearance  to  the  traveller  who  journeys  through  the  Milds  and 
solitudes  of  Rupert's  Ltind." 

Mr.  Ballantyne  is  very  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
different  canoe  excursions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative.  The  eighth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
a  voyage  from  York  Factory  to  Norway  House,  in  a  small 
Indian  canoe,  and  is  ftdl  of  lively  and  graphic  sketches.  The 
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narrative  of  a  voyage  to  Canada  by  the  great  lakes  of  the 
interior  fills  np  the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume,  and 
abounds  in  most  interesting  reading.  Numerous  illustrative 
woodcuts  tire  scattered  thronghout  the  volume.  These  have 
been  taken  firom  drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  the  author 
himself.  Some  anecdotes  of  Thomas  Simpson  and  Dr.  Hae, 
the  Arctic  discoverers,  and  others,  are  also  found  in  the  work. 
On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Ballantrne's  vo- 
lume,  as  containing  much  information  on  the  mode  of  living 
in  the  regions  that  surround  the  savage  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  describe  those  far  distant  and  compara- 
tively little  known  countries  of  the  northerp  continent  of 
America. 


Critieistns,     By  John  W,  Jjeater,  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    London :  Longman,  Brown,  &  Co. 

We  have  not  many  great  critics,  but  of  books  of  criticism 
there  is  no  end.  Mr.  Lester's  volume  is  one  of  superior 
merit,  and  deserves  a  high  rank  among  works  of  its  class. 
A  fine  appreciation  of  true  genius,  a  warm  admiration  of  the 
lofty  in  intellect,  combined  with  a  deep  and  fervid  feeling  of 
piety,  are  the  characteristics  of  his  book.  Ferhtips  the  tone 
of  unmingled  praise  which  pcr\'ades  it  throughout  will,  in 
the  eyes  of  some  readers,  be  liable  to  objection,  but  this  may 
be  taken  as  the  genuine  expression  of  the  author's  heart, 
which  seems  animated  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  su- 
blime and  beautiful,  wherever  found,  as  well  as  for  the  good, 
the  natural,  and  the  true.  Most  of  the  writers,  of  whose 
works  estimates — at  all  times  discriminating,  and  in  the  main 
correct — are  here  given,  are  world-renowned ;  of  others,  the 
world  has  as  yet  scarcely  heard  ;  but  the  amount  of  fmne  or 
reputation  which  any  author,  in  these  days  of  puffing  and  pub- 
licity, may  or  may  not  receive,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  any  fair 
or  just  criterion  of  his  real  merits.  Of  Pollok,  and  Edward 
Irving,  and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  much  has  been  written,  of  just 
and  glorious  criticism.  They  were  not  only  inspired  them- 
selves, but  they  have  been  the  cause  of  inspiration  in  others. 
Mr.  Lester  judges  of  them  all  in  the  right  spirit  of  noble  and 
generous  appreciation,  and  his  remarks  are  tnithftil  and  in- 
structive in  the  highest  degi-ee.  We  extract  the  following 
fi'Om  his  remarks  on  Coleridge  : — 

"  Coleridge — the  dreamer,  aa  many  term  him — wm  one  of  the 
moat  Temarkable  of  men.  It  is  his  very  dreaminess  that  we  love  : 
many  are  the  beautiful,  wild,  and  sublime  combinations  that  we 
have  in  gentle  slumberiugs.  Indeed  some  of  our  loveliest  pictures 
have  been  presented  in  dreams :  there  has  been  a  richer  colouring, 
and  a  softer  tint,  and  ?  browner  shade,  and  n  more  unruffled  calm, 
and  a  more  hallowed  quietude,  and  more  magnificent  bursts  of 
melody,  and  fresher  brce^^s,  and  more  silvery  tones,  and  more  de- 
Hdoos  scents,  and  a  fnirer  moon,  and  a  more  resplendent  sun,  and 
more  spiritual  beauty  breathing  from  the  stars,  and  deeper  music 
in  the  ham  of  bee,  and  song  of  bird,  and  a  darker  forest  foliage, 
and  a  more  soothing  twilight,  and  more  enchanting  daybreaks,  and 
looks  more  piercing,  and  glances  more  tender,  and  vows  more  fer- 
vent, and  aspirations  higher,  and  loftier,  and  more  majestic. 

"  Keats,  too,  was  a  dreamer — he  conld  '  dream  deliciously.*  Tie 
may  be  wanting  in  masculine  energy,  and  tremendous  power  ;  but 
he  folhr  makes  ap  for  this  in  sweetness  of  thought  and  diction ;  he 
melta  his  readers  ;  his  lines  are  luscious  ;  he  is  the  very  spirit  of 
love ;  his  *  Endymion*  is  full  of  all  charmiag  things  -,  it  is  the 
dream  of  a  soul  redolent  of  earth's  frcslmess,  and  earth^s  glory. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  of  writers  ;  his  verses  tremble  with 
sweetness;  they  are  flower-scented,  and  flower-tinted;  there  is 
the  odour  of  the  rose,  and  riolet,  and  pink ;  their  richness  cloys ; 
the  soft  blue  sky,  and  the  light  green  meadows,  and  the  silver  voice 
of  the  lark,  and  the  gentle  music  of  the  trees,  and  the  melody  of 
streams,  and  the  black  tresses  of  woman,  and  woman's  tenderness 
and  devotedness,  sad  the  unutterable  bliss  of  pure  attachment, 


and  the  eternal  language  of  imperishable  fkith,  are  visioned  in  his 
|K)etry  :  they  become  vital ;  th^  live.  It  is  like  some  old  garden, 
where  every  shape  and  form  of  beauty  suns  itself  beneath  the 
Slimmer  heaven,  but  which  has  been  neglected  and  forgotten. 
There  is  a  Mild  luxuriance,  a  straggling  and  endless  wealth ;  his 
words  seem  dipt  in  honey  ;  he  revels  in  the  calm  serenity  of  crea- 
tion ;  you  hear  the  murmuring  of  the  rippling  waters,  and  the 
deep,  low  sounds  of  the  wild  woods. 

"He  was  nature  itself — as  divine,  as  rich,  an  delicious ;  he  seemed 
to  float  on  softest  clouds ;  he  was  the  incense  of  flowers ;  cver}- 
thing  he  said  was  music;  he  vreltered  in  sweets;  he  talked  of 
beauty ;  and  there  were  silver  sounds.  No  man,  before  nor  afler, 
imaged  the  universe  more  truly ;  the  fair  and  blushing  charms  of 
heaven  and  earth  glow  in  all  his  paintings,  and  he  was  sublime ; 
his  *  Hyperion*  is  a  magnificent  and  massive  fragment.  The  boy 
had  a  gigantic  soul ;  it  was  endowed  with  grandeur  and  tremendous 
power. 

"  It  is  true,  he  has  written  much  nonsense  ;  but  it  is  sweet  non- 
sense. Other  men's  is  harsh  uid  grating ;  but  this  is  as  a  hvely 
strain  of  music ;  it  took  the  hue  and  colouring  of  his  own  star- 
ht  fiincy ;  he  bathed  in  the  blue  empyrean,  and  afterwards  slept 
and  dreamed  on  a  bed  of  amaranths.  How  exquisite  his  opening 
line  in  *  Endymion :'  '  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever !'  It 
is  dropping  with  nectar:  the  sweet,  soft  streams  meandering  through 
flowery  meadows ;  '  trees,  young  and  old,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
for  simple  sheep  ;'  golden  clouds,  the  serene  blue  of  heaven  ;  the 
chiming  brook ;  the  slant  beam  of  the  sun,  lighting  up  some  dark 
copse ;  the  murmur  of  gnat«  in  the  culm  eventide  of  summer ;  the 
chirping  of  birds  in  the  low  dell;  the  kindling  dawn;  the  new 
fresh  spring ;  '  the  mid  forest  brake,'  rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  futr 
musk-rosc  blooms ;  the  purple  butterfly;  the  oranjire-bloswin  ;  the 
silver  ray  glancing  through  the  green  leaves,  as  they  tremble 
in  the  breeze ;  the  sound  of  the  village  bell ;  the  perfumes  of  the 
honey-aucklo ;  *  tiie  shells  on  the  sea-sand ;'  the  low  oottaj^'c, 
with  the  vine  climbing  its  windows ;  the  steeple  of  some  old 
church;  the  child  playing  with  its  companion;  theinfiEmt  reposing 
on  the  fond  bosom  of  its  mother;  the  first  prayer;  the  domestic 
hymn,  are  all  things  of  beauty,  and  are  joys  for  ever ! 

"Coleridge  is  master  of  imperishable  thought;  many  of  l^is 
strains  cannot  die  away ;  they  breathe  the  music  of  immortality  : 
his  verse  is  inspired  with  all  the  divinity  of  poetry ;  it  is  steo})ed 
in  the  essence  of  eternity ;  its  mighty  influences  sweep  over  the 
spirit  as  everlasting  symphonies  from  an  angel's  harp.  There  is 
both  a  subtle  beauty  and  a  stirring  grandeur  about  them :  they 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soul;  ihcv  move  the  keenest  sensi- 
bilities of  the  heart.  Ho  writes  with  an  eiiergj'  which  exalts,  a 
sweetness  which  melts:  at  times,  he  stands  on  the  mountain's 
brow,  and  the  storm  is  the  mu»ic  he  1ovc:j>  ;  but  at  other  seasons, 
he  reclines  on  some  mossy  bank,  beneath  the  clear  silver  moon- 
light, and  the  soft  breeze  is  the  melody  he  chooses.  *  The  An- 
cient Mariner'  is  a  tale  of  supernatural  beauty  •  we  are  entranced 
while  perusing  it;  we  become  isolated;  we  are  bound  by  some 
wild,  deep  spell;  it  is  a  sti-ain  of  another  existence;  there  arc 
unearthly  witcheries  about  it ;  it  is  sweeter  than  the  murmur  of  a 
dream ;  it  is  the  production  of  a  brilliant  imagination  in  some 
eventide  when  its  brightness  becnme,  as  it  were,  a  soft,  golden  light. 
Madame  de  Stael  says :  *  It  is  a  great  art  in  certain  fictions  to 
imitate  by  words  the  solemn  stillness  which  imagination  pictures  iu 
the  empire  of  darkness  and  death ;'  and  Coleridge  has  succeeded  in 
this  to  admiration." 

Of  Irving  he  states  with  great  justice  : — 

"  No  man  ever  possessed  greater  intellectual  power  with  a  larger 
share  of  true  piety;  he  was  a  prince  in  mind  and  in  heart — in 
thought  and  in  feelings.  Ah,  he  is  a  prince  now  among  the  thrones, 
dominions,  and  powers  of  the  blessed  world !  His  very  looks  struck 
one  as  something  above  the  common  race;  he  was  an  immortal 
among  mortals:  he  felt  himself  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Holiest; 
he  understood  thoroughly  tho  majesty  of  the  ministerial  character, 
and  to  this  high  but  jnst  regard  may  be  traced  many  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, lie  knew  timt  it  stood  alone  and  unapproachable;  before 
it,  kings  and  nobles  were  us  beggars ;  it  stripped  society  of  its  gilded 
follies,  and  laid  bare  the  emptiness  of  its  vanities;  it  had  the  eye  of 
the  Eternal;  it  looked  on  man  as  he  is,  and  not  as  he  is  not;  it  had 
its  station  between  heaven  and  earth;  it  was  endowed  with  privi- 
leges greater  than  those  of  angels ;  it  was  God  incarnate — God 
himself  standing  up  and  ofliRring  mercy  and  redemption  to  a  fiiUeu 
and  a  lost  people ;  its  every  note  was  authoritative — its  every  in- 
tonation godlike ;  the  splendours  and  the  terrors  of  the  Divinity 
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alike  upheld  it ;  upon  all  its  parts  shone  the  full,  unclouded  gloiy 
of  the  Highest ;  to  man  it  was  not  responsihle — to  none  was  it 
amenable  but  Jehovah ;  he  was  vouched  to  support  and  bless  it  to 
the  end  of  time.  Such  was  Irving's  opinion  of  the  legate's  office ; 
and  it  was  not  too  lofty. 

"  Our  author  was  essentially  a  poet— a  great  poet :  the  energy 
and  beauty  of  everlasting  truths  glow  throughout  all  his  writings. 
We  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  always  sustained,  that  he  is  often- 
times weak,  and  insipid,  and  even  absurd;  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
inferior  passages ;  his  soul,  at  seasons,  was  divested  of  its  majesty 
and  its  grandeur ;  but  is  not  this  common  to  all  genius  ? — is  Mas- 
sillon  always  eloquent? — isFenelon  ever  winning  and  subduing? — 
is  there  no  weakness  in  Bossuefs  thundering  denunciations  ? — is 
Robert  HaU  ever  exquisite  ? — is  Chalmers  faultless  ?  The  magni- 
ficent outpourings,  and  the  gorgeous  outbreaks,  and  the  sublime  out- 
bursts of  the  intellect  and  heart,  will  not  be  perfect  until  we  reach 
the  invisible  world ;  there  these  splendid  gifts  will  be  fiilly  developed, 
and  the  rapt  multitude  wiU  speak  their  applause  in  the  deep-hushed 
silence.  On  earth,  the  purest  oratory  must  necessarily  be  dim — ^the 
loftiest  hymn  feeble ;  but  when  Irving  was  himself,  who  so  vast  and 
infinite  in  his  creations  as  he  ?  There  is  an  imperishableness  about 
his  every  word ;  they  breathe  the  richest  intonations  of  the  highest 
poetry — they  are  the  swellings  of  the  Divine  mind — they  cannot 
pass  away,  and  be  forgotten — they  are  the  thoughts  of  a  mighty  one 
— they  light  up  our  existence  with  radiance — they  dignify  our  man- 
hood— they  sparkle  with  a  celestial  lustre — ^they  bum  wth  an  in- 
extinguishable brilliancy;  it  is  the  soft  sighing  of  the  Ming  zephyr, 
and  the  crash  of  ten  thousand  thunders. 

"  In  his  boyhood,  Irving  evinced  little  or  no  taste  for  learning — 
he  cared  not  for  books ;  climbing  the  mountain-height,  and  wan- 
dering down  wild,  narrow  glens,  and  looking  into  the  dark  tarns, 
fonncd  his  favourite  amusement  and  instruction.  He  loved  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  liberty ;  creation  taught  him  eloquence  and 
beauty ;  the  hymn  of  Nature  was  whispered  in  every  breeze,  and 
suDg  in  every  wild  sweep  of  the  tempest :  he  was  aroused — he  was 
stirred :  he  felt  the  mighty  impulse ;  he  yielded  to  the  powerful  in- 
fluence. From  that  moment  he  aspired  to  be  above  his  fellows ; 
he  knew  that  his  proper  sphere  was  to  rule ;  henceforth  he  gave 
the  energy  of  his  herculean  intellect  to  the  study  of  man ;  he  called 
around  him  the  immortals,  and  held  long  and  deep  communion ; 
his  aspirations  pointed  onwards  to  the  church ;  herein  he  found  a 
resting-place  for  his  spirit :  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world,  the 
8ublimil7  of  the  redemption,  the  mild  meekness  of  the  Saviour,  the 
fatherly  tenderness  of  God,  the  pure  inspiration  and  teachings  of 
the  Comforter,  the  first  breathing  of  repentance,  the  return  of  the 
wanderer  to  the  fold,  the  gratulation  of  angels,  were  subjects  that 
absorbed  his  soul ;  and  he  loved :  then  came  a  softened  radiance, 
a  mellowed  lustre,  over  his  mi^estic  courage  and  tremendous  con- 
ceptions. 

"  Years  rolled  away,  and  Irving  was  in  the  zenith  of  a  London 
popularity ;  and  he  had  married  his  first  and  only  love.  Princes 
and  nobles  crowded  to  hear  his  thrilling  eloquence :  then  came  the 
full  display  of  his  fearlessness  of  man ;  for  sin  and  iniquity  he  re- 
proved bim ;  he  shrank  not  from  his  duty  as  the  commissioned  legate 
of  Heaven ;  rank,  to  him,  was  a  vain  bauble ;  it  presented  no  safe- 
guard against  his  denunciation  of  wickedness ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal  he  knew  of  no  distinctions — all  the  different  grades  of 
society  were  levelled  there — crowns  and  coronets  were  thrown  aside; 
his  spirit  scorned  to  flatter — the  beggar  and  the  peer  alike  trembled 
before  his  faithfulness ;  he  felt  the  miyesty  and  dignity  of  his  sa- 
cred office  ;  pride  and  vanity  were  banished,  and  the  glory  of  his 
Maker  alone  filled  his  heart — ^its  every  pulsation  beat  to  his  praise." 

The  other  names  treated  of  in  the  volnme  are  Henry  Al- 
ford,  the  author  of  "  The  School  of  the  Heart ;"  Carring- 
toB,  the  author  of  "  Dartmoor  ;"  Edwin  Atherstone  ;  W. 
L.  Bowles  ;  George  CroUy  ;  James  Grahame  ;  T.  K.  Her- 
vey ;  Bishop  Heber  ;  Robert  Blair  ;  Thomas  Davis,  author 
of  "  Songs  from  the  Parsonage  ;"  James  Hurdis,  the  friend 
of  Cowper — and  himself  no  mean  poet ;  and  Christopher 
Smart.  Incidental  notices  of  many  of  our  modem  authors 
are  scattered  through  the  volume  ;  and  Gilfillan,  Moultrie, 
and  Tennyson  each  get  a  niche  to  themselves  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter. 

^Ir.  Lester  is  a  deep,  and  often  an  original  thinker.  His 
obser^^ations  are  eminently  practical ;  and  he  seems  to  have 


devoted  much  study  to  tbe  task  which  he  \m  imdertaken. 
He  writes,  too,  under  a  feeling  of  deep  moral  responsibility, 
seldom  displayed  in  books  of  this  kind  ;  and  his  style  is  ani- 
mated, graceful,  and  generally  vigorous.  The  worth  of  na- 
tive merit,  and  the  restraining  influence  of  college  honours 
and  scholarships,  are  the  themes  of  much  of  his  more  elabo- 
rate commentary,  especially  by  way  of  contrast  and  example. 
The  volume  is  very  handsomely  got  up.  Differing  some- 
what in  plan  and  object,  as  in  character  and  tendency,  from 
the  mere  pen  and  pencil  sketches  of  some  modem  critics, 
as  well  as  from  the  higher  works  of  Hazlitt,  Home,  and 
Gilfillan,  it  is  well  entitled  to  be  considered  as  reflecting  and 
embodying  the  literary  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  in  a  more  ster- 
ling and  enduring  sense  than  its  unpretending  name  and 
dnassuming  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate. 


Town  Lyrics  and  other  Poems,   By  Charles  Maxikar,  LL.D. 

London :  D.  Bogue. 
As  a  whole,  we  scarcely  thmk  this  new  s^ies  of  poems  of 
Dr.  3Iackay  up  to  the  mark  of  his  "  Voices  from  the 
Mountains,"  or  his  "  Legends  of  the  Isles."  The  book 
contains,  however,  some  very  fair  specimens  of  that  species 
of  political  poetry  which  has  rendered  Dr.  Mackay  popular 
with  the  million.  He  writes  for  the  people,  and  with  ihe 
people  his  books  are  favourites,  as  everything  is  that  ema- 
nates from  the  Dickens  and  Douglas  Jerroli  school,  to  which 
Dr.  Mackay  has  attached  himself.  The  foUowmg  piece  has 
good  sense,  as  well  as  smooth  rhyme,  to  recommend  it : — 

"  J0H2?  LrTTLBJOHW. 

"John  Littlejohn  was  staunch  and  strong. 
Upright  an^d  downright,  sooming  wrong; 
He  gave  good  weight,  and  paid  his  way, 
He  thought  for  himself,  and  he  said  his  say. 
Whenever  a  rascal  strove  to  pass, 
Instead  of  silver,  money  of  brass, 
He  took  his  hammer,  and  said,  with  a  frown, 

*  The  coin  it  spurious,  nail  it  doum.* 

**  John  Lit^ejohn  was  firm  and  true, 
You  could  not  cheat  him  in  *  two  and  two  f 
When  foohsh  arguers,  might  and  main, 
Darkened  and  twisted  the  clear  and  plain, 
He  saw  through  the  mazes  of  their  speech 
The  simple  truth  beyond  their  reach ; 
And  crushing  their  logic,  said,  with  a  frown, 

*  Four  coin  is  spurious,  nail  it  dovn^ 

**  John  Littlejohn  maintained  the  right, 
Through  storm  and  shine,  in  the  world's  despite ; 
Wlien  fools  or  quadcs  desired  his  vote. 
Dosed  him  with  arguments,  learned  by  rote,  ^ 
Or  by  coaxing,  threats,  or  promise,  tried 
To  gain  his  support  to  the  wrongful  side, 

*  Nay,  nay,  said  John,  with  an  angry  frown, 

*  Your  coin  is  spurious,  nail  U  down^ 

«  When  told  that  kings  had  a  right  divine. 
And  that  the  people  were  herds  of  swine. 
That  nobles  alone  were  fit  to  rule, 
That  the  poor  were  unimproved  by  school. 
That  ceaseless  toil  was  the  proper  fate 
Of  all  but  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
John  shook  his  head,  and  swore,  with  a  frown, 

*  The  coin  is  spurious,  nail  it  down^ 

"  When  told  that  events  might  justify 
A  false  and  crooked  policy, 
That  a  decent  hope  of  future  good 
Might  excuse  departure  from  rectitude, 
That  a  lie  if  white  was  a  small  oflfcnce 
To  be  forgiven  by  men  of  sense, 

*  Nay,  nay^  said  John,  with  a  sigh  and  fh>wn, 
' The  coin  is  spurious,  nail  U  dtnm* 
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"  When  told  firom  the  pulpit  or  the  press 
That  heaven  was  a  pLice  of  exdusiveness. 
That  none  hat  those  could  enter  there 
Who  knelt  \vith  the  *  ortliodox'  at  pnwer. 
And  held  all  virtiies  out  of  their  pale 
As  idle  works  of  no  avail, 
John's  face  grew  dark,  as  he  swore,  with  a  frowu, 

*  2!4tf  coiu  M  jtjjnrioM,  tuiU  it  doion.^ 

"  Whenever  the  world  our  eyes  M'ould  hlind 
With  false  pretences  of  such  a  kind, 
With  humbug,  cant,  and  bigotr}-, 
Or  a  specious,  sliam  philosophy, 
With  wrong  dressed  up  in  the  guise  of  right, 
And  darkness  passing  itself  for  light. 
Let  us  imitate  John,  and  exclaim,  with  a  &own, 

*  Thg  coins  are  spurious^  naii  tkem  duKny* 


The  Prison  and  thi  School,   A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

By  John  Dufton,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Warchorne,  Kent. 

Tiondon  :  Parker. 

The  object  of  this  well-written  and  praiseworthy  ixira- 
phlcL  is  to  point  out  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  as  a 
preventive  of  crime,  and  to  recommend  the  use  of  re- 
formatory and  model  prisons,  especially  for  young  offenders, 
with  whom  confinement  should  be  correctional  rather  than 
penal.  The  author  has  been  impelled  to  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  by  the  "  conviction,  tliat  the  improvidence, 
profligacy,  and  misery,  which,  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 
serve  to  swell  the  vast  mass  of  crime  in  this  and  other 
coantrtes,  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  judicious 
system  of  national  education,  and  moral  training,  in  early 
youth," — a  truth  which  admits  of  no  doubt  or  denial,  and 
which  we  should  wish  to  see  more  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  our  legislators  and  statesmen.  The  criminal  sta- 
tistics which  he  gives  are  very  valuable,  showing  as  they  do 
that  the  number  of  children,  under  fiflccn  years  old,  annu- 
ally conveyed  to  gaols,  and  houses  of  correction,  in  England, 
exceed  1,600 :  that  crime  is  on  the  increase — the  number  of 
commitments,  in  England,  being,  in  1836,  20,984 ;  and 
in  1843,  29,591  :  that  a  very  largo  proportion  of  commit- 
ments consist  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  : 
.ind  that,  on  a  comparison  between  the  most  and  the  least 
educated  districts,  the  influence  of  instruction,  in  restrain- 
ing men  from,  the  commission  of  crime,  is  clearly  established. 
Prisons  have  hitherto  been  schools  of  crime,  to  those  con- 
fined in  them,  rather  than  places  of  reformation  and  moral 
traini&p:,  as  they  ought  to  be.  And  we  cordially  recommend 
Mr.  Dttfton's  able  and  well-intentioned  letter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  wish  to  see  solved,  in  a  proper  and  right 
spirit,  this  most  difficult  problem  in  political  economy,  viz. 
the  sorest  and  readiest  way  of  preventing  crime,  and  re- 
forming the  criminal. 

A  Qlanc6  at  iJte  Globe,  and  at  ihs  World  Around  us. 
By  Jefferys  Taylor.  London :  Houlston  and  Stone- 
man,  1848. 

This  is  a  very  usefiil  book  for  young  persons.  The  in- 
formation it  furnishes  on  astronomy — the  world  which  we 
iuhabit,  with  its  vegetable,  muieral,  and  animal  productions 
— and  on  geology,  history,  and  religion — is  given  in  the  most 
pKciie.and  simple  langoage,  so  as  to  bring  it  level  to  the 
capacity  and  understanding  of  juvenile  and  non-scientific 
readers.  The  author  has  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for 
imparting  the  necessary  knowledge,  at  a  glance,  as  it  were, 
of  the  varioas  sabjects  of  which  this  volume  treats ;  and 
the  reiigiooB  reflections  wluch  he  occasionally  introduces 
are  pertinent  and  appropriate. 

TOL.  XT.— HO.  CLXXII. 


On  the  Means  of  FactUiaUng  Hie  Transfer  of  Land.    In 

Throe  Lectures.     By  James  Stewart,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Barrister.     Longman  &  Co.,  1848. 

That  property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights,  is  an 
axiom  now  of  common  acceptance  among  all  classes,  except, 
perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves. 
That  it  has  also  its  dangers,  we  J?n(>w  from  the  newspapers, 
particularly  as  relates  to  Ireland,  where  such  landlords  as 
choose  to  reside  on  the  soil  do  not  always  die  in  peace. 
However  fond  of  music  Irisli  landlords  may  be,  we  should 
fancy  they  have  no  great  relish  for  a  ball  whistling  past 
their  ear  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  while  8nu£Sng  the  free 
air  in  their  own  grounds,  or  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  improvements  on  their  estates.  But  that  property  has 
its  difficulties,  we  were  not  before  aware,  till  we  perused  this 
slim  but  most  learned  work  of  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  barrister,  where  we  find  it  set  down,  in  most 
elaborate  terms,  as  any  in  the  records. 

The  title  of  the  first  lecture  is,  "  On  the  Dangers  and  Dif- 
ficulties now  attending  the  IVactice  relating  to  the  Transfer 
of  Land  ;"  that  of  the  second,  "  Examination  of  the  Abstract 
of  Title  System,  and  Plan  proposed  to  supersede  it;"  and 
that  of  the  third,  "  On  Certain  Measures  which  should  ac- 
company a  Register."  Two  letters,  addressed  to  Members 
of  Agricultural  Societies,  and  others  interested  in  land,  re- 
printed from  the  "  Times,"  are  appended. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  Lectures  refer  only  to  the 
laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  land  in  England,  which  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  in  a  very  bad  stiite — the  process  under 
the  present  system  being  at  once  cumbrous  and  expensive. 

Mr.  Stewart's  book  consists  altogether  of  121  pages.  Of 
these,  three  comprise  the  title-page,  dedication,  and  adver- 
tisement, tluree  are  blank  pages,  and  ten  the  table  of  con- 
tents. The  remainder  forms  the  marrow  of  the  bone— the 
kernel  of  the  shell.  Not  to  be  considered  hypercritical,  wo 
may  as  well  state  that  we  mention  these  things,  not  to  show 
how  fields  are  won,  but  how  books  are  made.  Among  law- 
yers, and  law  students,  this  book  is  sure  to  l)e  inquired  after, 
and  it  is  just  wi^iinthe  bounds  of  probability  that  it  was  for 
their  especial  benefit  that  the  contents  have  been  made  to  as- 
sume such  a  fearfully  circumstantial  and  enumeratory  aspect. 

After  surmounting,  with  some  difficulty,  the  long-winded 
and  somewhat  rugged  trap-stairs  of  the  table  of  contents,  we 
find  ourselves,  out  of  breath,  at  last  on  the  threshold  of  tho 
stores  of  legal  knowledge  contained  in  the  volume.  At  tho 
outset,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  modest  gen- 
tleman, deems  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  those  to  whom  his 
lectures  were  delivered — he  docs  not  inform  us  who  they  were 
— for  entering  upon  the  subject.  His  lectures  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  council  of  the  society  for  tho  amendment  of  the 
law  ;  and  as  a  professional  precedent,  he  states  besides,  that 
lectures  are  now  sanctioned  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  But  with  or  without  a  precedent,  he  says, 
he  alone  is  responsible  for  them,  and  he  would  have  delivered 
the  lectures  notwithstanding. 

After  getting  over  this  introductory  ceremony  gracefully, 
he  plunges  at  once  into  liis  subject.  And  thus  he  begins 
oratorically : — 

"I  think  I  may  assume  that  the  free  circulation  of  land  in  this 
country  has  long  been  considered  a  highly  desirable  object." 

Now,  if  we  did  not  know  that  Iaw7er8>  like  doctors  and 
Rosicrucians,  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which  nobody 
but  themselves  can  understand,  or  attach  any  reasonable 
meaning  to,  we  should  have  felt  staggered  at  once  at  this 
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opening  Bonteuce.  The  free  circnlAtion  of  land !  We  have 
heard  of  the  free  circulation  of  money,  of  the  air,  of  the 
news,  of  the  blood,  and  of  many  other  things  ;  but  this,  we 
confess  it,  is  a  new  phrase  to  us.  It  is  likely,  we  shonld  have 
thought,  he  meant  something  referring  to  the  moving  bogs 
of  Ireland,  or  the  railway  land-slips  that  sometimes  occur, 
had  we  not  found  the  phrase  a  perfectly  legal  and  legitimate 
one.  Biackstoncy  he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  land,  after 
stating  that  under  the  feudal  system  alienation  was  muoh 
restrained,  says — "  But,  by  degrees,  the  feudal  severity  is 
worn  off,  and  experience  has  shown  that  property  best  an- 
swers the  purposes  of  civil  life  when  its  transfer  and  circu- 
lation are  totally  free  and  unrestrained." 

The  phrase  is  certainly  a  strange  one.  Fancy  a  large 
estate  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  or  the  remote  Helirides,  moun- 
tains and  all,  taking  into  its  head  sotne  fine  morning,  to 
'*  circulate''  and  plant  itself  down  in  the  heart  of  Mid  Lothian, 
or  the  Carse  of  Gowric  ! 

Free  trade  in  land,  as  well  as  in  corn  or  anything  else, 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  Stewart's  learned  dissertations.  At 
page  4,  he  says: —  * 

"  Limited,  of  oonrse,  by  the  land  in  the  market,  the  oonsunier 
.should  be  able  to  bay  ensily  as  much  «r  as  little  as  he  waiita ;  and 
the  only  way  to  insure  this  is  to  allow  a  man,  having  bought  more 
than  he  wants,  to  sell  it  again  as  easily  as  he  bought  it,  to  him 
that  wants  it.  Now,  I  think,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you,  that 
the  effect  of  the  existing  law,  or  rather  our  practice  in  this  respect, 
is  to  impede,  if  not  prevent,  this  ready  dealing  in  it — to  confine 
the  owners  of  land  to  a  few ;  to  sliut  out  the  great  purchasers  of 
all  other  commodities,  the  middle  classes,  to  the  great  injury  of  all, 
but  of  the  landowner  more  especially ;  for  he  is  the  owner  of  this 
raw  material  which  almost  all  wish  to  have,  but  so  few,  practimlly, 
psn  get ;  being  deterred  ft-om  sailing  on  that  sea,  as  Locke  says, 
'  by  the  haeard  and  cost,  the  rocks  and  quicksands,'  and,  possibly, 
*  tlie  floating  wreck.s,*  whicli  they  may  have  heard  of,  if  not  seen." 

The  lectiwer  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
good  and  sound  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  to  quote  the 
reports  of  law  commissioners,  and  select  committees  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  eminent  judges, 
equity  lawyers,  and  conveyancers,  on  the  subject  of  the  evils 
arising  from  defects  of  title.  Quoting  from  the  second  report 
of  the  Real  Property  Commisgioners  (1830),  he  says:— 

"They  notice  as  *  the  most  important  evil  which  arises  out  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  the  insecurity  of  titles,*  the  *  power,  wliere 
a  party  is  desirous  of  committing  a  fraud,  of  committing  it  with- 
out difficulty ;'  and,  putting  oaide  intentional  suppression  or  fraud, 
the  mischiefs  which  may  arise  from  accident,  inadvertence,  or 
ignorance ;  and  they  say,  a.s  to  this,  •  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from 
such  a  state  of  things  exist  to  an  extent  which  would  alarm  the 
holders  and  piu-chasers  of  land,  if  they  were  aware  of  the  risk  to 
which  they  are  exposed }  and  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
estates,  and  especially  securities  for  money,  are  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  Intent  defects  of  title,  arising  from  the  non-production  of 
documents." 

Some  remarks  are  made  on  the  wordiness  and  useless 
verbiage  of  modern  deeds,  whereby  lawyers  contrive  to 
bury,  "  deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded,"  the  preci.se 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  documents.  The  following  anec- 
dote, related  by  Lord  Redesdale,  is  a  case  in  point : — 

"  A  suit  was  long  i)endiiig,  founded  on  a  long  deed.  It  was 
heard  before  the  Master  of  thellolls,  and  a  decree  made,  on  wliich 
an  appeal  was  brouglit.  On  licaring  the  appeal,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  clausi;  in  the  deeil  which  at  once  decidwl  the 
question,  but  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the  immense  volume 
of  words,  not  only  in  framing  the  bill,  and  in  preparing  the  an- 
swers, but  also  on  the  first  hi*aring.  Being  accidentally  discovered 
on  hearing  the  appeal,  tlic  discovery  necessarily  occasioned  a 
icvcrsal  of  tlie  decree,  and  showed  that  tlie  expenses  of  the  suit, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  hml  been  needlessly  incurretl." 


The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Lcrds  on  bur- 
dens of  land,  issued  in  184:6,  recommend  by  way  of  remedy 
for  the  evils  now  attending  the  transference  of  land,  1st, 
The  improvement  of  the  kw  of  real  property  ;  2d,  The  sim- 
plification of  titles  ;  3d,  The  simplification  of  the  forms  of 
conveyance  ;  and,  4th,  The  establishment  of  some  effective 
system  for  the  registration  of  deeds ;  in  all  of  which  the  pre- 
sent practice  in  England  is  lamentably  deficient. 

Landlords,  it  seems,  cannot  do  what  they  like  with  their 
own.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  clearly  wrong  in  his  cele- 
brated saying.  The  law  hedges  their  property  round  with 
so  many  impediments,  that  they  cannot  transfer  or  alienate, 
or  cause  it  to  "circulate," so  readily  asthey  think.  Besides  the 
enormous  e.\|)ensc,  there  is  great  uncertainty  attending  any 
transaction  in  land  in  England.  People  are  deterred  from  buy- 
ing land,  by  the  expense  of  the  transfer,  and  still  more  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  dealing.  T  he  former  sometimes  amounts  to 
one-sixth,  and  sometimes  to  one-thinl  of  the  value,  or  even  a 
larger  proportion.  The  root  of  the  evil  is  shown  to  be  what  is 
technically  called  the  abstract  of  title,  that  is,  the  abbre- 
viated account  of  the  deeds,  wills,  and  other  documents,  in 
the  possession  of  the  seller.  If  an/ unhappy  landlord,  witoli- 
ing  to  sell  his  estate,  or  other  wretched  person  desirous  of 
buying  it,  should  read,  unmoved,  the  jmssages  between  p.  21 
and  p.  33,  we  do  not  envy  his  feelings.  The  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage  are  nothing  compared  to  the  horrors  of 
tlie  examination  of  title,  and  the  completion  of  the  sale, 
cs^)ecially  as  the  author  .shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  titles 
are  safe  to  hold,  but  not  safe  to  transfer. 

^Ir.  Stewart  strongly  recommends  a  general  register  of 
deeds  in  England,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland  nud  Scotland, 
and  other  countries.  Very  little  is  said  on  entails,  that 
being  somewhat  out  of  the  scope  of  these  lectures ;  and  what 
i.s  said,  is  incidental.  As  to  the  time  chosen  for  the 
agitation  of  this  question  of  the  more  ready  conveyance  of 
land  from  one  holder  to  another,  it  is  stated  : — 

''  You  will  see  that  the  times  favour  the  chance  of  obtaining 
your  reasonable  demands  in  this  matter.  In  Scotland  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  a  modification  of  llic  law  of  entails ;  for  there  the 
feudal  law  presses  on  the  knd  even  more  severely  than  with  us. 
In  Ireland  the  whole  law  of  tenure  is  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  and  enlightened  persons  are  demanding  laws  wliidi  will 
fiicilitate  the  transfer  of  land,  as  a  panacea  for  many  of  her  present 
heavy  troubles.  In  England,  a  committee  of  the  Uouse  of  Lords 
unanimously  reported  last  session  in  favour  of '  a  thorough  revinion 
of  the  present  system  of  conveyancing.*  A  little  exertion,  then, 
is  alone  wanting." 

The  first  of  the  letters  to  members  of  agi'icultural  so- 
cieties, and  others  interested  in  land,  api)entled  to  the 
lectures,  contains  the  following  passage,  which  we  scruple 
not  to  quote,  as  comprising  the  whole  gist  of  the  author's 
argument  against  the  present  extravagant  and  unwieldy 
system  of  conveying  land  to  a  new  owner  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land : — 

"  What,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  land  P  Is  it  clear,  and 
simple,  and  easily  understood,  or  is  it  difficult  to  comprehend? 
You  know,  if  you  are  w  ise  men,  that  you  know  nothing  about  it ; 
that  the  law  relating  to  it,  so  fiir  from  being  simple  or  easily  com- 
prehended, is  the  most  difficult  branch  of  our  jurisprudence ;  that 
many  lawyers  profess  not  to  bo  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  that 
this  responsibility  is  thrown  on  a  comparatively  small  number  even 
of  the  learned  profession.  Now,  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  not  as  it  should  bej  the  hiws  n'lating  to  property 
shonld  be  i'vvr  and  simple.  Intricate  and  difficult  questions  will  no 
doubt  arise  in  civilised  states;  but  the  familiar  transactions,  the 
sale  nnd  the  mortgage,  should  be  easily  understood  and  easily  per- 
formed. We  know  this  is  so  in  personality,  in  produce,  in  stock 
in  the  funds.  Mortgages  of  stock  and  produce  arc  made  every  day 
in  the  city,  by  a  transfer  of  the  stock  into  the  name  of  tlie  moit- 
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;!Rgf«.  or  by  haadiag  over  the  dock  ^Tlimuitsv  withdat  aiiy  deed.  Tk 
it  al)solutely  necpssan*  that  the  purchase  and  luortgngc  of  l;ii»:l 
h\\Q\i\d  be  so  difficult  and  so  expensive*  :is  they  now  arel*  The  law 
as  to  suits  and  actions  may  be  hard  and  vexatious;  bat  then  fbw 
people  alter  uU  go  to  law,  but  almost  all  are  more  or  loss  interest- 
ed in  land. 

'*  Wliat  apell  then  binds  the  land  of  this  country?  We  cross 
over  to  Belgium,  to  Prussia,  to  France,  and  we  lind  that  the  trans- 
fer of  land  in  those  countries  is  nearly  as  easy  and  simple  as  that 
of  stock  in  the  funds.  The  Government  of  those  countries  de- 
mands a  larger  sum  in  the  shape  of  stamp  than  in  England,  and 
this  may  or  may  not  be  a  proper  mode  of  raising  revenue;  but  so 
finr  as  relates  to  the  actn  of  the  parties,  the  expense  and  delay  are 
verj'  iuoonsiderable.  This  has  been  brouglit  out  in  a  striking  way 
in  making  pnrcliast*s  of  land  for  railways,  of  which  the  same  per- 
sons are  directors  in  England  and  in  France  or  Belgium.  Now, 
what  ia  the  nssuit  of  this  increased  facility  of  transfer?  We  find 
tliat  land  is  more  valuable  in  France,  in  Belgiiun,  and  in  Prussia, 
than  in  Enghmd;  it  fetches  more  in  the  market,  and  money  can 
be  borrowed  on  land  at  a  much  easier  rate  tliere  than  here ;  and  it 
is  not  imreBsonable  to  attribute  this,  at  all  events  in  part,  to  the 
diffennce  in  the  taw.  If^  then,  land  is  susceptible  in  one  country 
of  a  ready  transfer,  and  not  in  another,  Uiere  is  something  wrong 
in  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  impeded,  and  I  hope  to 
show  you  what  it  is  in  our  law  which  occasions  this  loss  and  incon- 
venience to  the  holders  of  land. 

"  The  primary  rules  of  our  law  rebiiing  to  real  property  are  all 
fi)iutdod  o»  ihefendal  tytlem.  The  policy  of  that  system  was  to 
restrict  alienation,  and  in  some  cases  actually  to  prohibit  it.  It 
looked  upon  the  transfer  of  land  with  disfavour,  and  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  land  whs  emancipated  from  its  most  rigorous 
rales.  Many  of  them  have  been  evaded  after  a  dnmsy  fiuhion, 
and  indeed  the  history  of  the  law  down  to  the  present  time  ii  a 
series  of  straggles  to  evade  them ;  hut  to  this  day,  on  every  aliena- 
tion of  fii^holda,  the  rules  established  by  the  feudal  system  mv$t 
be  dome  itt  mindt  and  in  the  alienation  of  copyholds  they  are  in 
full  foree.  The  spectre  of  feudality  still  hannts  the  land,  cknkibg 
its  chains,  rising  at  the  most  unforeseen  moment  to  scare  the  law- 
ful owner  frcnn  doing  what  he  will  with  his  own." 

The  practice  of  conveyance  of  herltahle  property  has  of 
late  years  been  relieved  of  much  of  its  former  feudal  trap- 
pings in  Scothind,  and  rendered  more  simple^nd  less  ex- 
pensive and  inconvenient.  Why  should  not  this  also  be  the 
case  in  England  ?  We  give  Mr.  Stewart  every  credit  for 
the  plain  and  earnest  style  of  his  lectures,  and  for  the  vast 
amount  of  legal  learning  and  laboriouM  research  which  they 
display,  and,  all  badinage  apart,  we  think  his  book  one  well 
deserving  of  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  proilession^  and  of 
landloMs,  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  but  of  law 
reformers,  and  others  in  or  out  of  ParDament,  who  possess, 
or  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  ^ 

Rsvelattont  of  the  Beautiful,  and  other  Poems,    JJy  Edward 
Henry  Barrington.     London  :  William  Pickermg. 
T  HIS  volume  has  afforded  us  much  pleasure.     The  poems 
are  short  but  full  of  honest  truth,  in  the  gayest  setting.    The 
complaint  that  poetry  is  declining  in  quality  seems  to  us  ill- 
founded.     There  are  many  modern  volumes  well  qualified  to 
sustain  the  credit  of  tJie  age  in  that  department,  and  these 
revelations  forms  one  of  them.    Poetry  may  be  declining  in 
value — so  much  the  worse  for  our  practical,  iron  age,  but  it 
is  not  fallmg  in  quality.     And  yet  this  generation  should 
rather  cherish  poetry,  for  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  progress, 
telling  great  truths  in  pleasant  verse,  like  Mr.  Barrfaigton's 
address  to  the  miser,  which  we  quote  : — 
**  Know'st  thou  not,  ungentle  miser, 

That  the  cry  for  bread  is  deep? 
I  can  ne'er  be  thy  despiser. 

But  I  pity  thee  and  weep. 
Know'st  thou  not,  ungentle  miser, 
How  the  bee  in  summer  lives  ? 
Ask  thy  conscience  which  is  wiser. 
He  who  gnspt,  or  be  who  gives ; 


He  who  grasps  trill  grftsp  a  thorik ; 

Ho  who  gives  can  sume  to  scorn 
Jlany  storms  wliicli  threat  the  morrow  j — 

When  benevolence  is  bom, 
life  discharges  half  its  soihrtiw." 

Thenj  is  beauty  in  the  following  verses— claiming  fireedom 
for  the  plant  and  the  bird-— and  telling  how  in  the  smaUest 
works  of  nature  there  is  ever  taught  a  lesson  of  liberty.  The 
caged  lark  droops,  and  if  he  sings,  it  is  but  a  song  of  sadness. 
The  birthright  of  all  beings  that  live  to  kindness  and  compas- 
sion should  free  the  bird,  unless  it  has  been  trained  to  slavery; 
and  freedom  would  be  its  deaUii  There  are  wore  analogiea 
between  men  and  birds,  and  oilher  works  In  the  natural  wotld, 
than  many  like  to  confess.  It  is  just  possible  so  to  train  tli« 
bird  and  plant  the  heath,  that  freedom  to  the  one  and  the 
mountain  io  the  other  would  be  death.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  men  may  be  trained  into  an  inaptness  even  for  freedom 
it-self  I    That  is  the  greatest  crime  of  oppression. 

«  Each  form  in  single  being  grows, 

But  all  forms  link  togeth*t^-- 
The  bee  unto  the  summer  rose, 

The  lark  unto  the  heather. 
The  purple  heather  must  lie  free. 

And  free  must  be  the  bird — 
Hie  one  to  show  its  symmetry, 

The  other  to  be  heard. 
Shut  from  the  light  of  sun  and  moon, 

The  heather  in  thy  home; 
And  never  through  the  shining  noon 

Allow  the  tark  to  rtnun. 
Though  cloistered  between  walls  and  Wlrto, 

Each  is  to  each  a  brother. 
And  there  its  spirit  frets  and  tires. 

Each  drooping  like  the  other. 
*Tis  more  in  thoughtlessness  than  malice 

To  hold  a  bird  from  Hght, 
To  keep  him  from  Gbd*s  goldea  paliee, 

Which  is  infinite. 
And  innocent  may  be  the  heart. 

And  innocent  the  hand. 
Which  rears  the  heather  flower  apart 

From  its  own  mountain  land. 
But  wheusoe'er  and  whereaoo'er, 

In  shadow  or  in  aim, 
The  heather  and  the  lark  appear. 

Their  sympathies  are  one ; 
And  poets  of  all  times  have  found, 

That  while  distinct  in  name. 
The  beautiful  of  form  and  sound 

Are  mutually  the  same.*' 

The  duty  of  the  day  and  the  time— the  duty  of  feeding, 
belping,  insU-uotiug,  and  guiding  all  the  lowly  in  mind  and 
clrcumstanc<i3 — is  the  poet's  greatest  conception  of  the 
beautiful.     To  do  this,  he  would  say,  is  beautiful. 

"There  are  abuses  deep  and  loud, 

Hoarse  voices  shrieking  'brcjid!* 
Arid  there  are  noble  spirits  bowed, 

And  forms  tlmt  flit  among  the  crdwd, 
Like  phantoms  from  the  dead. 

Crush  but  one  atom  of  abuse. 
Stay  but  one  particle  of  sin. 

And  God  will  sanctify  the  use 
Of  an  thy  powers  within* 

"And  if  thy  brother  silly  be. 
If  folly  pave  his  path, 

And  if  that  tlion  be  folly  free, 
If  knowledge  diugeth  unto  thee, 

Laugh  not  at  what  he  liath. 
But  from  the  garner  of  thy  worth. 

And  f^m  thy  store  of  tfnth  and  light. 
To  serve  thy  brothel's  wants  on  earth. 

Cast  ia  thy  mite! 
We  wish  much  that  books  of  this  charaotf*  ft«^  their 
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way  more  freqaently  into  the  .libraries  of  villages  and  towns. 
T  W}'  are  ne^ected,  by  ilie  class  in  whose  favour  they  are 
written ;  and  those  who  are  numerous  and  powerfiil  enough 
to  be  the  best  buyers  of  poetry  leave  it  to  the  rich  alone ;  and 
thej'  often  obtain,  in  their  behalf,  not  merely-  an  unreward- 
ed, but  an  almost  unknown  martyrdom  of  poets. 


The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  By  F.  Wayland,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  America.  Edinburgh ; 
Maclachlan,  Stewart,  &  Co.     1  Vol. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  the  republication  of  Dr.  Way- 
load's  work  in  this  country.  The  want  of  a  suitable  text- 
book on  ethical  science  has  been  felt  both  here  and  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  author  informs  us  that  his  treatise  was  written 
to  supply  this  want.  And  such  is  the  happy  and  successful 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  work,  that  it  mav  safelv 
be  recommended  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  tliis 
important  department  of  science.  The  work  is  decidedly 
practical,  and  therefore  useful ;  and  it  is  written  in  a  pre- 
cise, perspicuous,  and  energetic  style.  While  differing  from 
the  author  in  one  or  two  of  the  statements  he  advances,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  know  no  treatise  in 
which  our  duties  to  G-od  and  our  fellow-men  are  more  satis- 
factorily handled. 

We  understand  that  upwards  of  forty  thousand  copies  of 
this  work  have  been  sold,  in  a  short  period,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  we  expect  a  very  favourable  reception 
for  it  in  this  country  also. 


Introduction  to  2Mogy:  for  die  Use  of  Schools,  By  Robert 
Patt<«>son,  Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Belfast.  Part  II.  London  and  Bel- 
fast :  Simms  and  M'Intyre.     1848. 

An  edaoational  work  on  Natural  History  of  a  most  use- 
ful and  attractive  character.  It  is  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  classes  of  the  vertebrate  animals — ^namely, 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  different  kinds  of  mammalia* 
We  know  not  a  more  appropriate  work  for  the  use  of  learn- 
ers, and  even  to  students  of  a  more  advanced  period  it  will 
be  found  to  possess  much  interest.  The  information  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  the  sources  whence  it  has  been 
obtained  are  mentioned  throughout  in  foot-notes,  that  the 
proper  authorities  may  be  referred  to  for  the  facts  stated. 

From  a  pretty  attentive  examination  of  the  work,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  general  correctness.  Upwards  of  IGO 
illustrations  are  given — a  feature  indispensable  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  We  anticipate  for  Part  II.  the  same  amount  of 
popularity  and  success  which  attended  Part  I.  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son's work,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  three  groups  of  in- 
vertebrate animals,  and  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
some  eminent  naturalists. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  all  kinds  of  Domestic  PouUrtf,  ^c. 
By  B.  Moubray,  Esq.     London :  Sherwood  &  Co. 

Several  editions  of  this  very  useful  book  have  already 
been  sold,  and  as  it  has  long  since  acquired  a  standard  cha- 
racter, we  need  not  say  more  than  that  it  furnishes  the  best 
practical  information  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening 
of  poultry,  and  the  management  of  swine,  milch  cows,  and 
bees,  as  well  as  contains  directions  that  will  be  found  of  use 
in  the  making  of  cider,  perry,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
British  wine.  The  coloured  plates  of  the  various  breeds  of 
fowls  and  animals  treated  of  add  considerably  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  volume. 


French  Revolution  in  1848 :  ike  Tharee  Days  of  F^bruarff^ 
1848.  By  Percy  B.  St.  John.  London :  Richard  Bent- 
ley. 

This  book  is  a  miracle  of  speed  in  authorship.  It  con- 
tains a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the  great  Revolution  and 
its  causes.  Mr.  St.  John  was  in  Paris,  and  brought  into  the 
heat  of  the  combat  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

With  the  scenes  that  he  describes  he  is  therefore  familiar ; 
and  his  description  is  not  ephepiieral,  but  will  form  a  con- 
tribution to  the  permanent  history  of  this  great  event.  At- 
tached to  the  volume  are  sketches  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  dynasty  and  the  republic. 

Mr.  St.  John  thus  estimates  the  character  of  M.  GuiEot  :— 

"  As  a  man,  Giiizot  was  wdl  known  to  be  pure  in  lifift,  a  good 
husband  and  a  good  son ;  as  a  writer,  thoagh  sometimes  obscure, 
he  is  brilliant  and  correct ;  as  an  historian,  he  is  oue  of  the  first 
in  modern  times ;  as  an  orator,  he  is  great.  In  politics,  Gnizot 
never  was  a  liberal,  nor  was  he  ever  great.  He  was  powerful  to 
attack  with  his  pen  and  his  voice,  but  once  in  office  he  was  deficient 
in  every  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  a  statesman.  He  had  neither 
the  boldness  nor  orifdnality  of  genius,  the  creative  power  of  le- 
gislating, or  the  administrative  ideas  of  a  reformer.  Gnizot,  free  to 
act,  according  to  his  fancy,  might  have  been  less  mild  as  a  politi- 
cian, but  he  was  but  an  exemplification  of  how  few  mere  literary 
men  and  theorists  ever  succeed  in  action.  He  oonld  defend  power, 
he  could  consolidate  by  strong  measures,  but  he  could  not  make  it 
impregnable  by  good  laws.  But  the  great  fault  of  Guizot  was  his 
servile  obedience  to  the  monarch,  from  the  mere  love  of  place  and 
power.  To  cling  to  office,  he  bore  with  all  the  odium  which  an  in- 
dignant public  opinion  poured  upon  him.  So  that  the  monarch 
was  pleased  and  he  kept  office,  he  cnred  not  for  the  masses,  and  of 
late  years  never  introduced  a  law  wliioh  conld  ia  any  way  be  said 
to  bear  on  their  condition. 

"  Beyond  a  fault,  and  verging  on  crime,  was  his  connivance  at 
the  foul  corruption  which  ate  into  the  vitals  of  the  land.  As  Louis 
Pliilippe  sought  to  make  a  Prance  without  honour  or  virtue,  and 
sacrificing  all  to  money,  would  have  made  it  after  his  own  image, 
so  did  Guizot  connive  at  all.  An  open  hand  was  held  oil  to  sH 
the  rogues,  the  profligates,  the  schemers,  who,  for  pay,  were  ready 
to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  Administration.  Under  this  sy^iteni, 
crime  and  infamy  were  everywhere.  A  King  and  Ministers,  sup- 
ported by  bnite  force  and  by  corruption  ;  a  Senate,  whose  road  to 
favour,  was  their  servility  and  baseness ;  a  legislature  degraded  by 
the  notorious  and  odions  traffic  in  their  votes  going  on  every  day ; 
Ministers,  making  their 4iotels  asylums  for  pilfering  and  simony ;  * 
corruption  in  every  order  of  the  state ;  such  was  the  system,  aided 
and  .abetted  by  Guizot." 

And  of  JI.  Thiers  he  says  : — 

"  Talented  as  a  writer  and  an  orator,  Thiers  is  a  placeman  bat 
not  a  statesman.  He  wants  not  genius,  but  a  guiding  and  leading 
principle.  He  has  no  faith  in  any  institutions  or  in  any  men..  Be 
joins  that  party  which  is  most  hkely  to  serve  his  own  interests,  aud 
if  he  serves  his  country,  it  is  for  his  own  sake.  It  is  impossible 
to  respect  the  poUtician,  thoagh  we  admire  the  genius,  industry, 
and  perseverance  of  the  man.  In  fact,  between  the  editor  of  the 
*  National*  and  the  *  Conatitutionnel,'  between  the  revolutionist  of 
1828  and  1829  and  the  conservative  of  1834,  between  the  Dociria- 
aire  of  one  date  and  the  Liberal  of  another,  between  the  bold  writer 
and  the  enemy  of  all  liberty  of  the  press,  there  is  too  wide  a  difiSer- 
enoe  to  make  us  do  other  than  despise  the  politician.  There  is  a 
giving  way,  a  change  in  public  men,  which  we  understand,  but  one 
may  cede  to  public  opinion,  without  being  a  weathercock,  tossed 
about  by  the  wind,  not  of  opinion  but  interest.  It  is  to  me  per- 
fectly dear  why  the  people  of  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  the  S4th, 
refused  to  accept  Thiers,  and  thought  him  a  minister  no  bettor  or 
more  Uberally  disposed  than  Guizot." 

But  the  last  address  of  M.  Thiers  to  his  constituency  shonid 
regain  a  character  for  independence. 

This  is  the  only  complete  history  of  the  revolution  that  wc 
have  seen ;  and  it  will  be  the  popular  work  of  the  month. 
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Compeienee  in  a  Cohny  contrasted  tDith  Poverty  at  Home, 

Lcmdon :  John  Hurray. 

This  18  an  able  and  instrnctive  pamphlet  on  Australian 
Colonization,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Kussell,  by  a  Committee  in  London.  Its  object  is  to 
urge  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  a  well-considered, 
efficient,  and  comprehensive  system  of  emigration,  as  the 
readiest  and  snrest  means  of  relief  that  can  be  devised  for  the 
rapidly-increasingamount  of  destitution  and  pauperism  in  this 
over-populated  country.  Of  all  our  colonies,  Australia  cer- 
taiuly  seems  to  afford  the  best  outlet  for  our  surplus  popu- 
lationy  and  would  form  a  profitable  vent  for  our  manufac- 
tures. There,  labour  is  in  demand,  and  food  plenty,  while 
hiboatere  are  few.  The  subject  is  one  not  merely  of  colonial 
hot  national  interest. 


Colburn'a  Standard  Novels, — Mrs,  Armyiage:  or,  Fmnale 
Domination,     By  Mrs.  Gore.     London :  CoUmm,  1848. 

A  REPRINT  of  one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Gore's  novels,  first 
published  twelve  years  ago.  An  evidence  of  its  great  po- 
pularity is  furnished  in  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  through 
many  editions,  not  only  in  France  and  Germany,  but  also 
in  the  United  States.  Its  object  is  to  depict  the  injurious 
effects  produced  upon  the  female  character  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  sex,  and  ad- 
mirably has  the  authoress  worked  out  her  design.  This 
novel  has  acquired  a  melancholy  interest,  from  its  being  the 
work  found  stained  with  blood  on  the  bed  of  the  ill*fiited 
Duchess  de  Praslin,  on  the  night  of  her  assassination — she 
having  been  left  reading  it  by  her  attendant  sh<»rtly  before 
that  dreadful  event  took  place. 


ADVENTURES  OF  AN  AIDE-DE-CAMP.* 

A  CAMPAIGN  IN  CALABRU. 


The  autlior  of  the  "  Romance  of  War  "  will  be 
always  welcomed  again  in  the  field  of  military  nar- 
rattre.  The  history  of  the  deeds  of  the  Grordoa  High- 
landers in  the  Peninsala,  and  at  Waterloo,  formed 
one  of  the  most  attractive  works  published  in  recent 
years;  and  the  commingling  gracefully  of  history  and 
fiction,  although  it  may  be  generally  objectionable, 
produced  at  least  the  result  of  a  fine  painting,  in 
which  the  painter  has  preserved  the  grand  and  lead- 
ing features  of  the  landscape,  but  thrown  in  minute 
dashes  of  imaginative  colouring  in  sea  and  sky — in 
rock  or  flower.  Take  any  landscape  whatever,  and 
you  cannot  refuse  the  painter  peinuission  to  shape  and 
tinge  the  elonds  as  he  pleases,  for  they  are  flitting  ever 
and  changing,  yet  they  form  a  leading  feature,  im- 
parting largely  either  of  brightness  or  gloom  to  the 
canvass,  and  even  to  the  scenery  it  represents.  On 
this  principle  we  cannot  close  the  doings  and  deal- 
ings of  the  century  from  the  pen  of  the  novelist.  We 
have  no  right  to  limit  the  time  when  his  license  be- 
gins. We  cannot  give  to  carefully-detailed  fact  a 
copyright  for  five-and-twenty  or  fifty  years'  legislat- 
ing against  the  intrusion  of  the  imaginative  until 
that  time  has  expired.  One*half  the  bulletins  penned 
on  the  field  of  battle,  or  written  at  the  first  stage  of 
a  weary,  painful  flight,  were  tales  of  fiction ;  and  nar- 
rative, lightened  here  and  there  by  a  touch  of  ro- 
mance, will  not  convey  a  less  accurate  idea  of  events 
than  often  do  those  despatches  that  profess  to  be  ac- 
curately descriptive. 

For  our  part,  we  confess  guilty  of  a  failing  in  such 
matters.  In  the  West  Highlands,  last  year,  we  looked 
with  a  greatly-increased  interest  on  Fassifom,  and 
thought  it  more  of  classic  ground  because  Mr.  Grant 
had  rendered  us  more  familiar  with  the  deeds  and 
the  death  of  its  gallant  chieftain,  than  any  of  the  his- 
tories, compilations,  and  despatches  that  we  had  pre- 
viously read. 

The  last  book  was  fortunate  in  a  subject — ^the  pre- 
sent work  in  its  scene.  The  Gordon  Highlanders  are 
a  favoorite  corps ;  but  the  Peninsula  is  beaten  ground, 
while  hardly  a  foot-print  can  be  traced  amongst  the 


woods  and  wilds  of  Calabria.  The  time  of  publica- 
tion has  fallen  out  equally  well.  Italy  is  the  part  of 
Europe  most  interesting  at  present.  Pius  the  Ninth 
has  commenced  a  struggle  there  that  will  terminate 
only  in  the  emancipation  of  this  old  and  classic  land 
from  many  fetters  that  he  meant  to  strike  away,  and 
many  more,  perhaps,  of  which  he  never  dreamed. 
The  narrow  strait  between  Scylla  and  Charibdis  is 
lighted  up  again  by  the  fires  of  war  ;  and  the  cannon 
that  forty  years  ago  hurled  defiance  from  the  Cala- 
brian  forts  are  heard  repeating  their  death-sound  for 
liberty  from  the  Sicilian  coast  and  cities. 

Every  narrative  needs  a  hero,  and  in  this  instance 
the  aathor  decides  on  making  a  Lieutenant  Dandas, 
from  the  sober  banks  of  the  Lothian  Esk,  instead  of 
the  rugged  shores  of  Loch  Eil,  the  main  stay  of  his 
volumes. 

The  campaign  in  Calabria  is  thus  commenced  : — 

"On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  Jane,  1806,  the  transports 
which  had  brought  our  troopB  from  Sicily  anchored  off  the  Italian 
coast,  in  the  bay  of  St.  Daphemio,  a  UtUe  to  the  southwaid  of  a 
town  of  tliat  najne. 

"The  British  forces  consisted  of  H.  M.  27th,  58th»  78th,  and 
81st  regiments  of  the  line,  the  provisional  light  in&ntr>',  and 
grenadier  battalions,  the  Corsican  Rangers,  Koyal  Sicilian  Volun- 
teers, and  the  regiment  of  Sir  Louis  de  Watteville,  &c. ;  the  whole 
being  commanded  by  Major*General  Sir  John  Stuart,  to  whose 
personal  staff  I  had  the  honour  to  be  attached. 

"  This  small  body  of  troops,  which  mustered  in  all  only  4,795 
rank  and  file,  were  destined  by  our  Ministry  to  support  the  Nea- 
politans, who  in  many  places  had  taken  Tip  arms  against  the 
usurper,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  to  assist  in  OLpelling  from  Italy 
the  soldiers  of  Ms  brother.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  after  being 
an  abject  vassal  of  Napoleon,  had  allowed  a  body  of  British  and 
Russian  soldiers  to  land  on  his  territories,  without  resistance. 
This  expedition  failed ;  he  was  deserted  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Ruffo,  who  became  a  Buonapartist ;  and  as  the  French  Emperor 
wanted  a  crown  for  his  brother  Joseph,  he  proclaimed  that  *  the 
Neapolitan  dynasty  Iiad  ceased  to  reign,'  that  the  race  of  Parma 
were  no  longer  kings  in  Lower  Italy ;  and  in  January,  1806,  his 
legions  crossed  the  frontiers.  The  *  lazzaroni  king*  fled  instantly 
to  Palermo :  his  spirited  queen,  Carolina  (sister  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Marie  Antoinette),  soon  followed  him;  and  the  usurper,  Joseph, 
after  meeting  with  little  or  no  resistance,  was,  in  February,  crowned 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the  church  of  Sancto  Januario,  where 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  of  Scylla,  performed  solemn  m^ss  on  the  occasion. 


*  B7  James  Grant,  £«^.    London ;  6mitb|  Glder,  &  Co. 
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All  Ni^es,  »nd  it«  kvritoiiat,  submitted  to  liim,  nve  th«  brav9 
moiiHtHineen  «f  the  Calabrias,  who  remained  eontinuall;  in  arms, 
and  with  whom  we  were  destined  to  co-operate." 

A  alight  resistance  only  was  offered  by  General 
Hegnier  to  the  adyance  of  the  small  British  army, 
and  that  resistance,  made  only  by  an  outpost,  was 
easily  defeated.  When  the  army  had  taken  up  a 
position,  Lientenant  Dundaa  vas  sent  to  the  Villa 
d'Alfieri,  the  home  of  the  Visconte  di  Santugo,  to 
summon  the  chieftain  and  his  band  of  followers,  whose 
aid  was  needed  in  the  inevitable  contest  with  Regnier. 
The  Villa  d'Alfieri  was  to  prove  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  Lieutenant  Dnndas,  and  we  may  therefore 
permit  Mm  to  describe  it : — 

"  The  castle  suffered  so  ranch  from  the  earthquake  of  loOO  that 
the  then  Visconte  demolished  the  ruins,  and  engrafted  uiwn  them 
the  modem  Italian  Villa,  which  I  was  now  approaching.  A  large 
round  tower  of  dark-red  brick-work,  with  ponderous  crenelated  battle- 
ments, reared  its  time-worn  front  above  the  erection  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  CasteUo  di  Santugo, 
and  its  superstmcture  rose  on  the  foundations  of  a  GrecLin, 
Roman,  or  Gothic  fortress,  of  unknown  name  and  aottqnity.  From 
its  summit  the  standard  of  Naples  waved  heavily  in  the  light  even- 
ing wind. 

^  A  mstio  lodge  aad  gat«  gave  entrance  to  an  avenue,  that 
wound  with  snake-like  turnings  through  the  verdant  grounds,  em- 
Itosomed  among  grr)ves  of  orange  and  oHve  trees.  Above  these 
rose  the  okl  tower  and  the  modem  minarets,  with  gilded  vanes ; 
w1h1»  tha  haavy  bahvtraded  terraees  and  projecting  eomices  of  the 
▼ilia  were  seen  at  intervaln,  standing  forward  in  bold  ralieC  or  sunk 
in  deey  shadow^  a»  the  evening  sun,  now  sinking  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, shed  briglit  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  upon  its  broken 
inassea.  Jl  part  of  the  edifice  projected  from  the  rocks,  and  sup- 
ported vpom  arches,  overhung  the  sea.  The  chambers  in  that  damp 
qnaiter  of  the  mansion  were  fitted  up  in  the  stylt  of  marine  grot- 
tos; witk  Mosaic  work,  shells^  nmrble,  and  many-coloured  eiyataU 
interspersed  with  fountains^  where  groups  of  water-gods  spouted 
forth  ample  streams  from  couches  and  horns  of  bronze.  These 
grottos  aibrd  a  eool  and  silent  retreat  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
.and  a  raagnifiaBnt  scene  for  au  entcirtainjncntk  or  a  ball  alfrtsco, 
'vWhcQ  iUttninated  by  night. 

"  The  avenue,  which  was  bordered  on  each  side  by  statues  of 
heal  hen  deities,  antique  marble  vases  filled  with  flowers,  and  carved 
fragm  ents  of  ancient  temples,  led  to  the  portico,  where  a  range  of 
I0A3F  Corinthian  coKmutf  supported  a  pnUment^  ornamented  with 
tlie  anau'  of  the  noble  house  of  Alfieri^  collared  with  three  orders  of 
Italian  kaiighthood." 

Thr  Aide-de-camp  fonmd  in  the  family  a  female 
cen^a  -^i'^  the  Visconte  di  Santugo,  whom  be  had 
tAAed  mim  quarrel  of  coachmen  at  Palermo.  Bianca 
d^Alfieiu  ^became  so  much  the  object  of  attraction  to 
Lie«tenaiit  Claude  Dundas,  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's 62i  Regiment^  that  it  would  be  disloyal  te 
omdt  his  own  description  of  the  Calabrian  beauty  :<— 

**  ^^er  esft,  bright,  hazel  eyes  were  shaded  by  lashes  of  the  deep- 
est Jet  ;  ii*d  her  linely-arehed  eyebrows  were  of  the  same  sable 
hue,  G  'lossy  Uaek  tresses  were  braided,  like  a  coronet,  nronnd  her 
superb  h.  vd«  whence  a  mass  of  fine  ringletM  tlowed  over  a  neck  and 
shoulders  wthWi  w»uld  have  been  considered  fair,  even  in  our  own 
land  of  lUir  bM«<i«*«.  «»d  in  sunny  Italy  were  deemed  white  as  the 
ncM-fallen  s  *»••  "^'^  charms  of  her  face  and  figure  were  ren- 
dcrftl  still  n.  ^«»  *irikrjg  by  the  richness  of  her  attire  and  the 
splendid  jewels  wi>»<^  i-iiarkled  in  her  hair,  on  her  bosom,  and  her 
(If'lie:*!^  apins.  3*J*f*  has  been  said  alwut  the  witchery  of  un- 
adomnl  hcRutv :  hiil  tlu*  appearajice  of  Bianc»i  d'AUieii,  arrayed 
in  tlio  »])Iondoiir  '^'  ^"^^  dresjs,  jmd  adorned  with  aH  tliat  \%ealth  and 
Ttilian  taste  could  fi«"m*b  to  enhance  her  natunil  loneliness,  was 
t  uly  magnificent^" 

Th(v  Viscont*  '•**•  *^^  mother  of  the  Visconte, 
like  niaTiy  nf  the  Neapolitan  ladies,  was  a  professed 
gamester  ;  and  tl  ^^  famHy  bad  been  invited  to  the 
palac4^  of  the  P'rinc  «.  <»»  »  S^^^^  gambling  evening, 
and  hither  with  thei  ^  ^®*^  ^^  Lieutenant,  who  had 


again  renewed  hii  intimaoy  with  the  fair  Bianca.  A 
hunchbacked  gamester,  of  some  celebrity  and  talent 
in  his  profession,  succeeded  daring  the  evening  in 
etfeotaally  clearing  ont  the  Visconteasa,  and  even 
in  winning  her  jewels.  Bianca  had  warned  her 
friend  the  Lieutenant  against  engaging  in  play,  and 
he  had  half  promised  obedience  ;  but  the  temptation 
became  too  strong,  and  here  is  the  result  ;*- 

**  We  were  seated  at  the  taro  table,  the  acting  banker  of  which 
was  the  Duke  of  Bagnara,  a  professed  gamester,  and  friend  of  the 
Prince;  as  also  were  the  croupiers,  il  Cavaliere  Benedetto  del 
Casti^o,  and  Castelermo,  a  knight  of  Malta,  with  whom  I  had 
been  on  tenns  of  intimacy  at  Pidermo.  The  latter  was  bailiff,  or 
commander  of  St.  EuSnnio ;  but  alas !  in  the  wars  of  Buonaparte, 
the  commandrie  had  been  scattered,  and  the  preceptor)'  house  re- 
duced to  ruins,  lie  was  a  tall,  swarthy,  broad-chested,  and  noble- 
looking  fellow,  and  stiU  wore  the  habit  of  his  order:  a  scarlet  uni- 
form, lapelled  and  faced  ^^-ith  black  velvet,  and  laced  vnih  gold, 
having  epaulettes  of  the  same,  ii-ith  an  eight-pointed  cross  of 
silver  on  each ;  a  large  silver  cross  of  eight  points  figured  on  the 
breast^  and  an  embroidered  bcdt  sustained  a  long  cross-hilted  sword. 
Coal-black  mustachios,  protruding  fiercely  from  his  upper  lip,  com- 
pleted his  soldier-like  aspect.  One  of  the  last  knights  of  his  or- 
der, he  was,  perhaps,  also  the  last  of  his  proud  and  distinguished 
race ;  and  he  ccrti^nly  looked  a  thorough  Italian  cavalier,  of  the 
old  school. 

"  Before  the  badkor  lay  heaps  of  coin,  to  which  the  ganifts|eTs 
eontinnally  directed  their  greedy  eyes,  flashing  alternately  with 
rage,  exaltation,  or  envy,  as  the  piles  of  gold  and  silver  changed 
owners,  and  were  swept  hurriedly  into  bags  and  purses  by  the  long 
bony  lingers  of  sharp-eyed  priests,  and  sharper  old  ladies,  who 
were  too  often  winners  to  be  pleasant  com]»ny  at  the  tables  gene- 
rally. Although  the  Duke  vras  the  nominal  holder  of  the  bank, 
Santugo  (who  had  lost  considerably,  and  was  therefore  00%  o( 
humour,)  infomHid  me  that  the  prince  had  the  priadpal  sliuv  io 
it^  and  that  the  profits  ware  divided  between  them,  when  the 
company  separat^Hl.  I  could  not  but  feel  the  greatest  disgust  at 
the  place,  and  contempt  for  the  miyority  of  the  company  j  where 
women  of  rank  and  beau^'  d^p-aded  themselves  by  mixing  with 
h^gk-bom  bl.ick-legs,  and  professed  gamesters,  whose  tricks 
aad  expreaskms  were  worthy  of  the  BMancst  *  hall '  in  Loadou  or 
Paris. 

'*  One  hideous  fellow,  in  particular,  attracted  my  attention.  He 
was  a  dwarf,  and  bulky  in  figure,  but  scarcely  four  feet  in  height, 
and  mi.<tenibly  deformed;  his  head  and  anns  would  have  suited  a 
strong  man  of  six  feet  high ;  but  the  head  was  half  buried  be- 
tween his  brawny  shoulders  aad  a  prodigious  hnmp  which  rose  upon 
his  back,  and  his  arms  reached  far  below  his  bandy  kneea.  He 
had  the  aspect  as  weil  as  the  propoirtioai  of  a  baboon;  for  masses 
of  black  and  matted  locks  hung  round  lus  knobby  and  imshapely 
cranium,  while  a  bushy  beard,  of  wiry  black  hair,  and  thielt  dirty 
mustachios,  with  fierce  eyes  twinkling  restles^  on  each  side  of 
an  enormous  nose,  made  up  a  visage  of  satyr4ilte  cbaraeter.  His 
p««MOB  contrasted  strangely  with  tlw  garb  ha  wore,  which  was  tka 
serge  robe  of  San  Pietro  di  IMsa;  a  brotherhood  suppressed  in 
1S09,  by  a  decree  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples. 

"This  monster  was  the  most  successful  player  present:  he  eyed 
the  cards  in  the  hantls  of  others  more  keenly  than  his  own  soite; 
and  1  soon  baeaino  convinced  thai  he  knew  the  backs  as  well  as  the 
fronts  of  them ;  yet  the  cards  were  perfectly  new.  Ue  waa  opposed 
to  tlic  Visoontessa,  and  nutuitbstauding  her  skill,  acquired  by  the 
nightly  gamblings  of  live-and-thirty  years,  he  stripped  her  of  a  thou- 
sand ducats ;  ever}'  l)et  he  mmle  being  successful,  his  long  ungain- 
ly arms,  and  lar^  brown  hands,  found  continual  ooeupstion  in 
sweeping  the  niouey  into  a  vast  pouch  which  hung  at  his  knotted 
girdle,  and  ka  always  accompanied  the  aet  with  such  a  provoking 
grin  of  malignant  exuUation,  that  I  felt  iuclined  to  box  his  ears. 

"  Bianca  d*Al(ieri  Uuslied  tuul  trembled  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
on  beholding  the  defeat  and  bitter  innrliftration  of  her  aunt;  who 
sat  like  a  sl^itue  uf  des|)nir,  wboii  her  last  ducat  vanisKo<l  into  the 
ca])nei<>ns  bag  of  tlie  hideou*«,  little  rcHgioso ;  but  her  nii.iery  was 
unheeded  by  those  arouKd,  and  even  by  her  son,  whose  angry  ges- 
tures and  Ihuduag  eyes  kd  ue  to  sup^iose  that  he  waa  eocottBtenng 
an  eciual  run  of  bud  fortuuo  at  the  rov^^-et-uoir  (aA>le.  He  had 
acted  all  night  as  a  sort  of  a.<)Hist:mt  to  the  lianker,  whom  he  often 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  enormous  stakes  he  answered. 

" '  Bravonc !  sharper!  oh,  villain  hunchback ! '  exclaimed  the  old 
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kdy,  Idii^iBg  with  nneoiitroaabk  fdry  at  tlie  Iom  of  her  gold ;  '  I 
will  punish  thee  yet !  My  jewelt  are  still  left,  and  demon  though 
thou  art  in  face  and  figure,  never  shalt  thou  conquer  Giula  dMlfieri.* 

"She  nndaaped  a  tiara  of  briliianl^  ftora  her  head,  removed  a 
eoslty  necklace  from  her  bosom,  and  with  trembling  haste  drew  off 
her  rings  and  braeelets,  whieh  ^e  east  on  the  table  as  a  stake.  The 
banker  and  the  knight  oi  Malta  attempted  to  interpose ;  but  the 
haaehhaek  had  already  accepted  the  challenge  with  a  fiendish  grin 
of  delight,  promising  to  answer  the  st^ke  on  his  own  responsibility. 

"  *  Madonna  Mica !  my  dearest  aunt,  beware  !'  urged  the  plain- 
ti«  Toiee  ef  Bianca:  hut  the  Viscontessa  heai^  hor  not.  With 
•tnining  eyes,  she  watched  the  fittal  cards,  wliich  once  more  were 
told  out,  slowly  and  deliberately :  while  every  eye  was  fixed,  and 
every  I^  compressed,  as  if  the  fate  of  Europe  lay  on  the  turning  up 
of  these  *  bits  of  painted  pasteboard.' 

"  The  Viaeotttensa  lost  I  claspijig  her  Imnds,  she  looked  wildly 
round  her  lor  a  moment ;  Gismondo,  her  venerable  eieisbeo,  pre. 
seated  his  arm,  and  led  her  from  the  table  in  an  agony  of  chagrin. 
Bianen  Mtoonseioosly  laid  her  hand  on  mine,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"*'!  am  a  sliarper,  and  a  bully,  am  I,illn8trissimaP'  chuckled 
the  knndi4Meked  rogne,  as  he  swept  the  glittering  jewels  into  his 
poach,  and  chuckled,  wheezed,  grinned,  and  snapped  his  fingers, 
like  an  animated  pnnehtneUo. 

"'  Bravo !  bravissimo !  tlie  signora  called  me  ass  too,  I  think  ! 
A  hard  name  to  use  in  this  illustrious  company.  Ho,  ho  !  there 
are  few  asses  so  richly  laden,  and  fewer  bullies  whose  bags  are  so 
well  filed.* 

'I^eneo,  feUow  I'  cried  Castdermo,  sternly ;    '  ailenee,  and 

.   »!' 

'"Instantly,*  replied  tlie  other,  with  adwrklook;  'bntke^  190 
in  remembnuice,  aignor,  I  am  Qaspar  Trutfi — ^thou  knowest  me  ; 
aH  on  this  side  Naples  know  me;  and  some  on  the  other  side,  too.' 
Here  his  eyes  eneonntered  mine,  which  I  had  nneonsciously  fixed 
Mpon  )dm  vi^  on  angry  frown  of  aationishment  and  e(»fttempt. 

***Uo,  ho  1  sigBor  fuhaltomo,'  said  lie,  not  daunted  in  the  least ; 
'  spwe  jtni  frovns  fer  those  whom  tliey  a^  G8iG«lat«d  to  fright<«. 
I  haro  m4  seen  pou  pl«^ng  to^nigiit — ^will  you  t^  your  hand 
with  aa  P  BfUi  ao :  yon  dare  not :  you  ars  afmifl  tq  risk  a  paltry 
b^io0Bor 

'*  *  Signor  Canonico!'  I  i»pljed  sternly, '  beware  how  yon  venture 
to  UMalt  or  taunt  me,  EecoUeet,  rascal,  that  neitiier  the  presence 
upon  which  you  have  invaded  younelf,  nor  yonr  hlaek  robe,  may 
he  a  psfitaotion  against  a  liorse-wliip,  should  I  be  provoked  so  &r 
lyt  to  nae  one  on  that  unsightly  figure  ot  yours.' 

*' '  Corpo  di  Christo !'  cried  he,  while  bis  eyes  glared  with  «v«. 
rice  and  fiirj;  will  you  answer  my  stake,  Signor  Claude  f 

" '  Undoubtedly;  but  was  it  the  devil  told  you  my  name  9^ 

"  *  You  have  guessed  it,  my  good  friend ;  Satan  himself.'  he  an. 
avMxd,  wUh  agrin ;  and  fliwg  his  great  heavy  purse  upon  tha  table. 

"  *  A  thousand  daoaUi  on  tlie  blaek  lozenge,'  said  I. 

"  ^  JDoubU /or  qmi  r  bo  r^oioed,  and  X  bowed  an  asaeat,  though 
I  had  not  above  twenty  ducats  in  my  purse.  But  enraged  at  his 
ioaolent  arrc^nfie  in  the  presence  of  so  usfiy,  I  was  determined  to 
go  OB,  ne?k  or  nothing,  and  punish  him  or  myself  for  engaging  in 
a  ocmtest  ao  oootemptiblB.  He  staked  bis  money;  which  it  was 
agreed  by  the  banker  and  croupiers  must  be  entirely  at  his  own  risk, 
and  indapendant  of  tbem.  I  staked  my  word,  which  was,  of  course, 
(lAeoed  sutficient.  The  cards  were  dealt  with  a  precisioa  whieh  gave 
me  (iiU  time  to  repeitt  (when  too  late)  of  the  desperate  affair  in 
which  I  had  become  involved  with  a  regular  Italiaa  sharper.  I 
dreaded  the  disgrace  of  incurring  a  debt  of  honour,  which  could  not 
be  eonTemently  discharged,  for  I  had  no  means  of  raising  the  money 
save  by  hills  «a  Bof^kaod.  There  was  also  to  be  feared  the  displea- 
sure  of  the  general;  who,  like  all  my  conntrymw,  was  stedlEwtly 
(^»P06ed  to  gambling,  and  strictly'  enforced  those  parts  of  Uie  '  Ar- 
ticles of  War'  referring  to  that  fashionable  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
one's  money.  Agitated  by  these  disagreeable  thoughts,  I  knew  not 
hew  the  game  went :  Idie  room  seemed  to  swim  around  me ;  and  I 
was  lint  nronsed  to  eonsciousness  by  Bianca's  soft  arm  presaing  mi|ie, 
sod  by  a  rapturous  burst  of  oxnltatiou  from  the  coo^pauy,  who  had 
crowded  in  breathless  expectation  around  tl)c  table. 

"I  had  won! 

"  Gaspare  Truft  uttered  a  furious  imprecation,  and  tossing  out  of 
his  blsaited  beg  a  thousand  and  ten  ducats,  together  with  all  the  jewels 
be  had  so  reoanDj  won,  the  discomfited  dwarf  rushed  from  the  table, 
«ith  a  y^  Uke  ^t  of  a  wounded  lynx.  X  now  rose  greatly  in  the 
estimation  of  the  right  honourable  company;  they  crowded  round 
■e  with  congratulations  for  my  victory  over  the  hunch-backed  priest, 
whiMtt  they  seemed  egually  to  dread  and  despise. 


"  The  jewels  and  gold  I  seenied  in  my  breast-pookst,  lest  some 
nimble  hand  in  the  crowd  might  save  me  the  trouble.  It  was  by 
this  time  long  past  midnight,  and  Luigi,  who  had  borne  an  unasual 
run  of  ill-luck  not  very  philosophically,  proposed  that  we  should  re- 
tire. He  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Baron  di  Bivona, 
and  they  parted  in  high  displeasure,  with  mutual  threats  and  pro- 
mises of  meeting  again. 

"  We  were  soon  in  the  carriage,  and  leaving  Nicaatro  behind  us 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  When  passing  through  the 
poreh  of  the  palace,  I  caught  a  sight  of  a  strange  croudiing  figure, 
looking  Uke  a  bundle,  under  the  shadow  of  a  column.  A  deep  gronu, 
as  the  carriage  swept  past,  announced  that  it  was  the  hunchback, 
whom  I  had,  perhaps,  reduced  to  penury.  For  a  moment,  the  con- 
test and  the  victory  were  repented;  but  a  few  hours  afterwards 
proved  to  me  that  he  was  unworthy  of  commiseraticm.*' 

Gaspare  Trnffi,  the  hunchback  gametter,  wa9 
doomed  often  to  cross  the  Aide-de-camp*«  path*  The 
Visconte  warned  him  of  his  foe  as  they  returned 
homewards  : — 

"Beware!  Signor  Qaude,"  said  the  Yisconte,  as  we  drove 
homewards ;  '*  you  have  now  made  a  deadly  taemy  in  Calabria. 
Do  you  know  whom  you  have  defeated  P 

"  'An  itinerant  priest,  probably,'  I  answered,  with  a  slight  tone 
of  pique. 

"'A  priest,  certainly:  but,  thank  Heaven!  we  have  few  such, 
either  in  Naples  or  Sioi^.  Though  e&peUed  from  the  brotherhood 
of  San  Baldn^re,  in  Friuli,  for  some  irregularities,  (which,  in  the 
dijys  of  the  late  inquisitor,  Tonrloni,  eonld  only  hnr e  bean  cleansed 
by  fire,)  Gaspare  Trdfi  still  wears  the  gaih  of  a  religioss  order, 
generally  tiiat  of  8t.  Peter,  of  Pisa,  that  he  may  the  more  easily 
impose  upon  the  peasantry,  who  stand  in  no  little  awe  of  his  harsh 
voice,  misahapwi  figure,  and  hideous  visage.  On  the  mountains,  I 
have  seen  him  in  a  vcr>'  different  garb :  withapoinard  in  his  sash, 
and  the  brigand's  long  riile  slung  across  his  back.'  '* 

They  reached  the  yilla,  and  the  Lieutenant  retired, 
after  a  long  military  conversation  with  the  Visconte, 
for  a  few  hours'  repose  before  their  early  morning 
march.  The  chamber  alloted  to  him  was,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  a  romance,  the  very  place  where 
ghosts  would  have  taken  up  their  quarters;  and  there 
was  a  largo  black  stain  on  the  dark  oaken  planks  of 
the  floor,  to  remind  the  occupant  that  he  slept  in 
Italy.  During  the  evening,  he  believed  that  he  had 
seen  the  grim  face  of  the  hunchback,  watching  their 
movements  at  the  window;  and  once  he  had  alarmed 
the  Yisconte  ;  but  their  search  was  fruitless.  The 
adventure  of  the  night  is  thus  described  : — 

''  More  than  once,  when  about  to  drop  asleep,  the  sullen  dash 
of  the  waves  in  the  arcades  below  the  searterrace  aroused  me  to 
watchfulness,  and  I  started,  half  imagining  tiiat  the  bronee  figures 
on  the  ebony  cahind^  os  the  hold  forms,  in  a  large  dark  painting, 
by  Annibale  Carracci,  were  instinct  wkh  life. 

"  Presently,  I  saw  a  shadow  pass  across  the  muslin  curtains  of 
my  bed,  and  a  figure  gliding  softly  between  me  and  the  night  lam)), 
which  burned  on  a  carved  bracket,  upheld  by  a  beautiful  statue  of 
a  virgin  bearing  sacred  fire.  The  sight  aroused  me  in  an  instant, 
recalled  my  senses,  quickened  every  pulse,  and  strung  every  nerve 
for  action.  B^maining  breathlessly  still,  until  my  right  hand  had 
got  a  fimi  grasp  of  my  sabre,  (which  luckily  lay  on  the  oUier  side 
of  the  couch,)  I  dashed  aside  the  curtains,  and  sprang  out  of  bed, 
just  in  time  to  elude  the  furious  stroke  of  a  Ba.^ia  knife ;  M'hicli, 
liad  it  taken  effect  on  my  person,  instead  of  the  down  pillows, 
would  have  brought  my  •CaUbrian  campaign  to  a  premature  and 
most  unpleasant  dose. 

"It  was  Truili,  the  hunchback!  £xaqienitcd  by  this  second 
attempt  upon  my  life,  I  rushed  upon  him.  He  made  a  bound  tO; 
wards  the  wiqdow,  tlirough  which  he  had  so  stealthily  entered  bv 
unfeatcning  the  Venetian  blind ;  but  at  the  moment  he  was  scram- 
bling out,  my  sword  descended  sheer  on  Iiis  enormous  Inunp.  Ut- 
tering a  howl  of  nage  and  anguish,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  where  he 
was  immediately  soir^  in  the  poweri'ul  grasp  of  Oiacomo  BcUoiii. 

"  •  Signor  Teniente!*  cried  Giaoomo,  as  they  struggled  togethor 
on  the  very  edge  of  t^e  cUfl',  *  cleave  his  head  while  I  hold  him  fast  I 
The  stunted  Hercules — ^the  cursed  crookback!  Mnladctto!  he  has 
the  strength  of  his  fatiier  ^e  devUt  ({uiek,  Signorl  smite  hiui  uu- 
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der  the'ribs,  ot  he  will  throw  me  into  the  sea!'  Bat  before  I  could 
arrive  to  bis  assistance,  the  hunchback  himself  had  fallen,  or  been 
tossed  (Giacomo,  said  the  latter)  from  the  balustrade  terrace,  which 
overhung  the  water.  He  sank  in  the  very  spot  where  Belloni  in- 
formed me  there  was  a  whirlpool,  which,  a  hundred  years  before, 
had  sucked  down  the  San  Giovanni,  a  gailey  of  the  Maltese  knight. 
Escape  seemed  impossible,  and  I  expect^  to  be  troubled  with 
liim  no  more.  'Yon  may  sleep  safely  now,  Signor,'  said  the 
panting  victor;  *he  will  never  annoy  you  again  in  this  world.' 

" '  The  Signora  Bianca  was  afraid  that  the  hunchback  might 
make  some  attempt  upon  your  chamber,  (where,  to  speak  truth,  blood 
lias  been  spilt  more  than  once,)  and^  so  she  ordered  me  to  watch 
below  the  window,  with  my  rifle;  but,  overcome  with  wine  and  the 
heat  of  the  air,  I  dropt  asleep,  and  was  only  awakened  by  his  ugly 
carcass  coming  squash  upon  mine!' 

"  *  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Signora  Bianca  for  her  anxiety  and 
attention.' " 

The  dwarf  was  not  seen  again  that  night ;  and,  with 
morning,  the  yassals  of  the  Visconte  left  the  villa, 
accompanied  by  the  Lieutenant,  who  sayd  that — 

**  As  I  rode  round  an  angle  of  the  villa,  I  observed  the  Signora 
Bianca,  muffled  in  black  velvet  and  sables,  watching  our  departure 
from'  one  of  the  windows.  Standing  up  in  my  stirrups — *  Signora,' 
said  I,  in  a  low  voice,  *  never  slmll  I  forget  your  kind  anxiety  for 
my  welflEure  last  night ;  and  believe  me,  Bianca,  since  the  first  mo- 
ment we  met  at  Palermo — but  the  Yisconte  is  calling.  The  enemy 
are  before  us,  and  I  may  never  see  you  again — adieu  1* 

** '  Addio  !  a  reveder  la !'  she  murmured ;  the  blush  which  the  last 
part  of  my  &rewell  called  forth  giving  way  to  paleness. 

**  *  Hay  it  soon  happen,  Signora,'  I  added,  as  spurring  Cartouche, 
I  galloped  after  the  free  corps,  with  my  heart  beating  a  little  more 
tumultuously  than  it  had  done  for  along  time,  at  least  since  we  left 
England. 

"  *  Oik  Bnndas ! '  cried  the  Visoonte,  as  I  came  up  at  a  canter, 
*  what  caused  you  to  loiter  ? ' 

"  *  My  horse's  near-hind  shoe  was  clattering,  and  I  merely  drew 
up  for  an  instant  to  examine  it,'  I  replied,  very  unwilling  that  he 
should  suspect  or  learn  the  truth." 

A  long  and  graphic  description  of  the  battle 
of  Maida  follows,  with  which  we  must  not  inter- 
meddle, but  where  the  Aide-de-camp  captured  an 
eagle  from  the  son  of  General  Regnier,  and  ac- 
complished other  feats,  all  calculated  to  raise  him 
in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  Bianca  d'Alfieri,  who 
seemed  to  divide  his  attention  equally  with  his  duty  ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  honestly  doubt 
whether  the  young  and  fair  Bianca  had  not  a 
larger  share  of  the  Lieutenant's  heart  than  George 
III.,  whom  ho  had  vowed  to  serve.  He  was  indis- 
posed to  take  even  the  honour  of  can'ying  the  de- 
spatches regarding  the  victory  of  Maida  to  England, 
because  the  reward  was  not  equal  to  the  grief  of 
leaving  the  Villa  d'Alfieri  far  behind  ;  and  when 
ordered  to  Grotona,  with  a  despatch  for  Colonel  Mac- 
leod,  we  find  him  making  love  to  Bianca  on  the  way, 
and  so  compelled  to  travel  in  darkness.  The  neglect 
of  duty  was  duly  punished  by  a  plunge  into  a  rice 
field,  as  soft  as  an  Irish  bog,  where  horse  and  rider 
were  well  nigh  lost ;  and  both  were  glad,  when  re- 
covered, to  put  up  for  a  night  with  the  companionship 
and  encampment  of  the  Zingarri,  a  species  of  gypsies 
who  frequented  these  parts,  without  succeeding  in 
establishing  a  high  character  for  themselves.  The 
Zingarri,  however,  treated  the  wanderer  fairly,  and 
he  gained  the  good  wishes  of  a  maiden  of  the  tribe, 
who,  while  he  slept,  first  rescued  him  from  the  at- 
tack of  a  snake,  and  then  from  a  danger  greater  than 
any  springing  from  an  irrational  reptile. 

"  1  tossed  and  turned  restlessly  on  my  grassy  bed.  In  vain  I 
invoked  sleep:  a  dreamy  sense  of  danger  kept  me  awake,  although 
I  had  ft  loof  «ad  bad  rid^  before  zae  at  daybreak,    At  la^t  I  fell 


into  a  dozing  stupor,  produced  by  the  Capo's  wine  and  the  damp- 
ness of  his  bivouac. 

"  1  was  roused  to  consciousness  by  a  shriek  from  ZUla — a  pier- 
cing ay — which  brought  the  whole  Zingarri  on  their  legs  in  an 
instant;  and  springing  up,  I  grasped  my  sabre.  The  hideons 
visage  of  Gaspare  Truffi,  lit  up  by  the  dying  embers,  scowled  at 
me  for  a  moment,  from  among  the  pale  green  foliage  of  an  oima^e 
tree;  we  then  heard  him  bounding  away  with  one  of  his  deviliah 
yells  of  spite  and  malice. 

**  *  Slay  him — slay  him!  O  the  liideous  crookback !'  exclaimed 
Zilla.  *Caro  Signor,  I  watched  while  you  slept,  and  saw  him 
stealing  near  yon  like  a  tiger-cat.  He  had  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
and  his  look  was  deadly ;  1  knew  his  fell  intentions.' 

"  *  Ola,  Zingarri!'  shouted  the  enraged  Capo.  *  Up  Mosc — up 
Maldo — away  after  him,  with  your  knives  and  poles  I' 

" '  A  hundred  ducats  for  ^im,  dead  or  alive,'  I  excbiiftied. 

"  *■  Cowards!*  ejaculated  the  old  Capo;  but  no  man  stirred  in  the 
pursuit:  the  Lieutenant  of  Francatripa  was  not  to  be  pursued  and 
attacked  like  an  ordinary  outhw.  The  gang  hung  their  heads,  and 
drew  back. 

*'  *  My  exasperation  was  only  equalled  by  my  astonishment  at  this 
re-appearance  of  the  hunchback,  who  I  liad  supposed  must  have 
perished  in  the  whirlpool  beneath  the  YiUa  d'Alfieri.'" 

This  Gaspare  Truffi — an  old  monk  hy  the  way — 
was  a  most  perfect  limb  of  Satan,  although  a  most 
imperfect  human  creature.  The  officer  rode  on  his 
way  over  a  rough  road,  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  French  soldiers,  slain  by  the  Calabrian  peasantry 
during  their  retreat,  until,  in  a  little  hamlet,  he 
came  upon  a  wedding  party,  who  invited  him  to 
join  their  festivities,  doomed  to  a  bitter  end. 

"The  measure  was  the  provincial  tarantella — one  whidi  re- 
quires the  utmost  agility — the  movements  increasing  in  rapidity 
as  the  dance  approaches  its  termination.  At  the  moihent  when 
the  music  was  loudest,  and  the  joy  of  the  dancers  and  revellers  nt 
its  height,  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle-shot,  fired  from  the  orangery, 
startled  the  joyous  throng.  A  wild  shrieking  laugh  was  heard, 
and  the  unhappy  bride  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  her  husband !" 

«  *  Ahi  I  Madonna  mia !  la  sposa ! '  burst  from  every  tongue ; 
then  all  stood  fbr  a  moment  mute — transfixed  with  horror. 

"  The  woodman  uttered  a  yell  of  rage  and  grief,  and,  unsheathing 
his  knife,  plunged  into  the  thicket  with  the  aspect  and  fhiy  of  a 
tiger.     Then  rose  shouts  of  anger. 

"*0h!  abomination!  'tis  Truffi,  the  devil  —  Gaspare*  the 
hunchback !  Malediction  and  revenge  ! '  The  men  scattered  in 
pursuit  of  the  assassin,  armed  with  knives,  dubs,  ox-goads,  and 
such  weapons  as  they  could  snatch  on  the  instant,  leaving  the  old 
Franciscan  and  women  on  their  knees,  lamenting  over  the  hapless 
victim  of  revenge,  thus  cruelly  cut  off  when  her  young  and  buoyant 
heart  was  bounding  with  love  and  joy. 

"  *  Gaspare ! '  I  ejaculated,  leaping  on  my  horse  to  join  in  the 
pursuit,  *  is  this  devil  everywhere  P  Can  this  gnome  of  the  woods 
be  dogging  my  fix)tsteps  P  Could  this  death-shot  have  been  intended 
for  me  f ' 

**  But  theFranciscan  informed  me  that  the  cripple  had  been  a  dis- 
appointed suitor,  and  that,  ngly  and  venomous  as  he  was,  this  over- 
grown reptile  professed  love  for  the  village  girl,  and  had  made  a 
solemn  vow  of  vengeance  on  the  woodman." 

Mr.  Grant's  work  is  interspersed  with  many  sepa- 
I  rate  narratives,  distinct  from  the  leading  history,  and 
competent  in  themselves  to  yield  the  materials  for 
three  volumes  ;  and  we  pass  over  the  confessions  of  a 
hermit — horrible  enough — the  abduction  of  a  nun — 
a  rather  dangerous  experiment  in  which  the  Aide-de- 
camp assisted,  for  the  nun  was  the  sister  of  Bianca, 
and  the  lover  was  the  Viscount  de  Santugo.  The 
wicked  G-aspere  Truffi,  the  dwarf  and  hunchback, 
was  there  again  to  cross  their  path ;  and  ever  inde- 
fatigable, when  Grotona  was  summoned  to  surrender 
by  the  Lieutenant,  he  found  the  dwarf  in  the  interior 
of  the  fort.  Golonel  Beaumont,  who  commanded  in 
the  garrison,  was  reduced  to  extremity,  but  unwilling 
to  surrender, 
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^  *  Monsiear  Aide-de-Camp,  I  thank  yoa  for  this  advice ;  hut 
I  hope  French  soldiers  will  not  he  cowed  hy  Scot  or  Englishman,' 
laid  the  ColoneL  *  Bememher  that,  in  the  serrice  of  the  Emperor, 
to  he  nn&rtimate  once  is  to  he  forever  lost.'  ** 

Still  there  vas  no  means  of  relief.  The  French  army 
"was  two  hundred  miles  away.  The  fort  was  no  longer 
defensible ;  and  the  Colonel  insisted  on  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  permission  to  march  to  the  camp  of  Cas- 
sano  without  further  hostility. 

** '  Lnposaible,  Monsieur !  who  can  answer  for  the  harharons  han< 
ditti  and  hiwless  aoldiery  of  the  passes  t  Rememher  the  escape  of 
MonteJeone,  and  the  massacre  of  his  regiment  at  La  Sylar.' 

"  *  True,  true  !*  he  marmnred  hitteriy.  *  Mon  Dieu  !  we  are 
but  a  handful  V 

** '  As  a  gentleman,  as  an  o£Scer,  I  pledge  you  my  word,  Colonel, 
that  Maasana's  division  has  not  yet  left  even  the  Terra  de  Lavoura.' 

" '  Eaou^  Monsienr ;  Crutona  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  faithfol 
services  of  many  an  arduous  year ! — Areole,  Lodi,  Marengo, — O  ! 
my  God  V  he  covered  his  &ce  with  his  hand. 

« *  Ghiea!  ho!  ho!'  croaked  the  voice  of  the  everlasting  hunch- 
hack,  as  he  emerged  from  a  recess  in  the  thick  wall,  where  he  had 
been  coiled  up  unseen  hy  me.  '  I  tell  you,  Signor  Colonello,  that 
the  Prince  of  Bivoli*8  advanced  guard  was  at  Latronica  in  Bosili- 
cata,  three  days  since!' " 

The  fort  was,  however,  surrendered,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dundas  thought  that  his  foe  was  netted  at 
last,  because  being  an  Italian,  he  was  not  included 
in  the  convention,  but  he  slipped  into  a  waggon,  and 
escaped  once  more. 

The  Aide-de  camp  was  again  despatched  with  Marco 
Castelernio,  through  a  wild  country,  to  the  Castle  of 
Scylla,  as  the  bearer  of  another  despatch.  This 
jooruey  is  crowded  with  incidents  and  descriptive  pas- 
sages, for  they  travelled  through  a  desperate  district 
in  desperate  times;  and  the  way  was  beguiled  by  the 
tales  of  Marco  Castelermo,  an  old  knight  of  Malta. 
The  author  pursues  in  all  his  works  the  plan  of  hang- 
ing a  dozen  of  stirring  tales  upon  one  slender  narra- 
tive; and  although  it  breaks  the  continuous  character 
of  his  tale,  yet  the  plan  is  not  unpleasant.  They 
reached  in  their  journey  the  haunts  of  the  most  cele- 
brated bandit  of  Calabria: — 

"  We  were  now  getting  within  the  vicinity  of  the  redoubtable  bri- 
gand I'raiieatripa,  and  his  terrible  handwork  became  manifest  at 
every  mile  of  the  way,  as  we  neared  his  stronghold  in  the  forest  of 
St.  Enfemio.  In  a  solitary  pass  we  found  a  carriage  apparently 
from  Naples,  a  wreck  by  the  wayside,  with  its  spring  broken,  and 
one  ai  the  mutes  lying  shot  between  the  traces.  The  trunks,  which 
had  been  strapped  before  and  behind,  were  rifled ;  the  morocco  lini  ng 
had  been  ripped  and  torn  down  in  search  of  concealed  valnabley, 
and  the  (pit  panels  were  riddled  by  musket-baUs. 

*'  The  unfortunate  traveller,  scarcely  alive,  lay  half  out  of  the 
vehicle,  his  head  on  the  ground,  covered  with  wounds  and  bleed- 
ing pra&uely.  He  seemed  to  have  offered  a  desperate  resistance, 
for  one  hand  grasped  a  discharged  pistol,  while  tlie  other  yet 
deaditd  a  poignard.  *We  raised  him  gently,  and  laid  him  on  the 
sbpe  of  a  gnaay  hank,  where  his  clammy  white  face,  and  glazing 
eyea,  glimmeied  horribly  in  the  cold  moonlight. 

*^  *  Signor,'  said  Castelermo,  as  he  knelt  down  and  held  his 
crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying  sufferer,  '  tell  us  who  com- 
mitted'this  detestable  outrage  P' 

"  *Traticfltripa ! '  muttered  the  quivering  lips  of  the  dying  man, 
who  inmediately  expired.  We  then  placed  the  body  within  the  car- 
riage^ ^nd,  after  futening  the  doors  to  protect  it  from  the  wolves, 
rode  towards  a  village,  which  lay  about  a  league  off,  to  rouse  the 
posantry. 

"  A  little  fiirther  on  we  passed  a  poor  country  girl,  weeping  over 
the  body  of  an  aged  shepherd,  whose  dog  sat  whining  at  his  feet. 
The  old  Biui  had  been  slain  by  a  blow  from  the  butt-end  of  a  musket. 
His  dasghter  supported  his  head  in  her  lap,  bedewing  it  with  tears, 
and  wiping  the  blood  from  hia  pale  lifeless  fietce,  and  silver  hairs, 
with  her  Knen  head-dress,  while  she  mingled  with  her  prayers  many 
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of  their  hut :  the  old  man  Iiad  perished  in  defence  of  his  ffoek :  and 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  girl  had  alone  saved  her  from  being  car- 
ried off  to  the  strongholds  of  the  brigands. 

**  As  we  approached  the  village,  the  white  cottages  of  which  shone 
in  the  moonlight  on  the  dark-green  mountain  side,  a  lurid  flame  shot 
across  the  sky ;  they  were  in  flames !  Then  the  reports  of  mus- 
ketry were  heard :  a  skirmish  had  ensued  between  the  brigands  and 
the  armed  peasantiy ;  the  latter  had  been  defeated,  and  the  unre- 
lenting lieutenant  of  Prancatripa,  after  laying  their  dwellings  in 
ashes,  leisurely  retreated  up  the  hills  with  his  band. 

"  '  Satan  seems  abroad  to-night!*  said  I,  as  the  wailing  of  women 
and  children  was  borne  past  us  on  the  night-1)reeze. 

" '  Since  the  days  of  Mai*co  Sciarra,  such  outrages  as  these  have 
been  matters  of  daily  occurrence  in  our  mountain  provinces,'  re 
plied  the  cavalier." 

They  were  doomed  to  form  soon  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  dreaded  band,  who  professed, 
neyertheless,  to  be  their  allies.  They  were  galloping 
throagh  a  defile  in  the  mountains  at  night  when  a 
crimson  light  disclosed  at  once  the  rocks  and  woods 
and  armed  foes  around : — 

"  An  enormous  red  light,  blazing  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock, 
distinctlv  revealed  oar  position  and  appearance  to  a  horde  of 
banditti  in  conical  hats  or  long  blue  caps  and  gay  parti-coloured 
garments,  who  swarmed  on  the  cliffs  above  and  around  us, 
barrinsr  advance  or  retreat,  with  their  levelled  rifles.     . 

**  *  Basta  !'  exclaimed  Castelermo,  his  voioo  faliering  with 
ahame  and  chagrin.  '  0 1  f  jr  thirty  cavaliers  of  John  de  Val- 
lette,  or  old  L^sle  Adam!  must  we  yield— and  to  wretches 
such  as  these?' 

•'  *  Surrender  or  die  I'  I  replied,  considerably  excited.  *  The 
path  is  open  before  us ;  but  we  should  assuredly  be  blown  to 
pieces  before  we  had  moved  a  horse's  leofrth.' 

"  We  were  immediately  surrounded,  and  peremptorily  com- 
manded to  dismount.  I  saw  how  the  fierce  spirit  of  my  com- 
panion blazed  up  within  him  as  he  obeyed  the  order,  and  my 
own  indignation  was  not  less.  Our  swords  were  next  de- 
manded :  and  knowing  the  futility  of  resistance,  I  submitted 
to  be  deprived  of  my  sabre  and  dispatches. 

"  *  My  good  fellows,'  said  I,  '  remember  I  am  a  British 
ofBcer  !*  ^ 

'*  *Base  vagabonds  I'  thundered  Castelermo,  while  his  pale 
lips  quivered  with  rage,  'at  least  respect  the  garb  /  wear! 
You  may  keep  my  sword  now.  for  to  me  it  is  useless,  after 
being  sullied  by  such  dishonourable  hands  ;  but  boar  in  mind 
that  this  night  you  have  committed  a  most  hornd  sacrilege  T 

*'  •  We  will  bear  the  weight  of  that  easily,  cavalierc,'  said 
one  fellow,  •  and  pay  our  blessed  Mother  Church  a  moiety  out 
of  your  ransom.  We  must  obey  our  orders ;  and  if  Ferdinand 
TV.,  or  even  the  grand  bailift'of  the  province,  passed  this  way, 
they  would  be  required  to  yield  up  both  cloak-bug  and  sword 
to  the  king  of  St.  Eufemio.' 

"  *  Take  the  matter  quietlv,  siffnor,*  said  another,  striking 
me  on  the  shoulder  with  insolent  familiarity ;  *  remember  you 
might  have  fallen  into  rougher  hands  than  Francntripa's  free 
companions.' 

"•Bring  a  horse-halter,  ho!  ho  !  and  bind  them  I*  cried  a 
shrill  voice  which  I  immediately  recognised.  I  turned  towards 
the  speaker,  who  had  just  dropped  down  from  the  rocks,  but 
could  not  distinguish  bis  figure,  the  blaze  of  the  red  light 
having  now  expired. 

•• '  By  heaven  !  I  would  not  have  surrendered  without  fight- 
ing to  the  Inst,  could  I  have  suspected  this  foul  indignity !' 
exclaimed  Marco  bitterly,  while  I  bit  my  lips  in  silence;  and 
(iaspare  Truffi,  by  whose  orders  we  were  bound,  rolled  on  tho 
turf  yellinsr  and  grinning  like  a  fiend  with  malicious  delight 
and  exultation. 

"  *  Forward ! '  he  commanded ;  *  where  did  you  say  we  were 
to  meet  the  Capitano  ? ' 

*•  *  Where  tho  Maida  road  intersects  the  ancient  way  to  the 
town  of  Cosenza,'  replied  one  of  the  band.  *  He  awaits  us 
among  the  old  ruins  of  those  Pagan  Greeks.' 

'*  *  On,  then,'  replied  the  little  man  of  authority.  'On  ; 
but,  povero  vol  I  keep  well  together  when  crossing  the  bills, 
or  I  will  blow  to  the  night  winds  the  brains  of  the  first  man 
who  straggles ! ' 

"  I  was  surprised  to  find  these  fierce  dcsporadoes  submitting 
to  the  incessant  lecturing  of  a  pitiful  hunchback  ;  but  after  a 
time  I  observed  that  his  commands,  although  strictly  obeyed, 
were  a  source  of  secret  merriment  to  the  band.  1  also  dis- 
covered amongst  them  many  young  men  of  superior  birth, 
address,  and  edueadon,  who  bad  been  reduced  to  such  ignoble 
fellowship  by  their  own  excesses,  or  b^  preferring  a  state  of 

I  tree  brigaudsjie  en  their  natlTe  moaatauu,  to  befrmi^  beaeath 
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the  y6kit  of  Fnaee,  and  lubmiUing  to  its  mUitarj  oooserip* 
tion." 

Tho  dwarf  was  there,  Gaspare  Traffi,  the  Ueute- 
nant  of  theband,for  his  men  said  that  the  captain  was 
gone  to  the  Villa  d'Alfieri,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
win,  they  said,  a  Capitanossa.  Dundas  thought  of 
Bianca,  and  regretted  that  so  dangerous  a  wooer 
Bhoald  seek  to  court  her  maid,  for  he  did  not  oxpcet 
that  Francatripa  sought  a  higher  bride  for  his  moun- 
tain home.  The  dwarf  prevented  him  from  indulge 
ing  in  these  speculations — had  tho  two  prisoners 
bound — and  then  commenced  to  administer  personal 
chastisement.  The  Lieutenant  broke  his  cords  and 
was  engaged  in  a  trial  of  strength  w^ith  the  hunch- 
back, which  the  banditti,  in  strict  honour,  permitted, 
when  Francautripa  appeared,  intei*posed,  scolded  the 
dwar/,  and  Dundas  introduced  himself: — 

'"I  am  an  officer  on  the  Biciliiui  staff,  bearing  des)>aicheH 
from  the  commnDdiiig  officer  at  Crotona  to  General  Sir  John 
Stuart  at  Scylla.  I  trust  my  papers  will  be  restor«»d  mc,  as 
they  can  be  of  no  -nee  to  you,  Sir,  aad  the  servioe  o(  Jiiag  Fer- 
dinand may  suffer  by  tlieir  detention.' 

*' '  Madonna  keep  bis  most  sacred  Majpsty !'  said  the  roblier 
chief,  ttoeovering, '  your  faorse  and  baggage  sbalL  be  restored 
to  yon,  and  all  letters  addressed  to  the  goodCavaliere  Stuardo, 
the  friend  of  Kaples.  Signor,  we  war  not  with  tUe  fohjicr, 
ttolcss  in  arms  njc^ainst  us;  like  our  own,  his  profession  is  a 
poor  one,  and  shame  fall  on  the  hand  that  would  pilfer  his 
hard-earned  ducats — the  wages  of  sweat,  toil,  aad  blood.  But 
the  gentleman  who  acoompanies  you  ?  By  the  star  of  beaten ! 
a  knight  of  Malta!  This  is  sacrilege !  riirdon,  Signor  Cava- 
Here,  this  outrage  by  my  people:  one  for  which,  believe  me, 
on  my  worJ  of  honour,  as  a  free  Caiabrian,  I  am  in  no  wa? 
to  blame.  Galtano!  restore  to  these jrentlemen  their  swords.'  ' 

The  bandit  was  kind  and  peculiarly  hospitable — 
«o  tho  military  pilgrims  passed  the  day  with  him 
cheerfully,  and  as  we  have  no  such  romantic  vaga- 
bonds in  this  country,  we  may  be  allowed  to  copy  tho 
description  of  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the  road. 

**  He  was  nn  eminently  handsome  man,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  age  ;  and  beinj^  closely  shuvctl,  he  had  rntlicr  a 
snore  ciYilizcd  aspect  than  his  rough  whiskered,  and  bearded 
assooiati'S.  Though  to  us  polite  and  courteous  in  the  extreme, 
to  his  baud  he  acted  the  furious  and  swaggering  bandit :  stern 
firmness  and  sullen  ferocity  nlone  seemed  to  keep  their  nmti- 
nous  spirits  in  check,  nnd  tbey  quailed  beneath  his  sparkling 
eye  whenever  it  turned  on  thero. 
*"  lie  was  habited  in  one  of  those  richU'-laced  scarlet  uni- 
forms, which  Queen  Caroline  sent  from  Palermo  to  Bonincasa, 
the  miller  of  Sora.  and  all  the  brigand  chiefs  of  those  pro- 
Tioces :  and  on  his  brf'nst  shone  the  star  and  enamelled  cro!!i8 
Off  St.  Constantine  ;  the  gift  of  the  same  politic  princess,  who 
endeavoured  to  prop  the  tottorin^  throne  of  her  husband 
by  the  support  of  the  brave  banditti  of  Southern  Naples ;  just 
as  the  Venetians,  in  iTiilO,  courted  the  aid  of  tho  chivnlric 
Bciarra  and  his  followers  against  the  Grnnd  Duke  of  Tus- 
canT.      A  plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  clasped  by  a 

golden  band  and  diamond  madona,  drooped  from  his  broad 
Ht  over  bis  right  shoidder,  imparting  a  peculiar  grace  to 
his  figure.  His  belt  sustained  a  very  handsome  sword, 
poniard,  and  pistols,  which,  with  a  short  rifle,  completed  the 
anns  and  accoutrements  of  this  gallant  robber ;  his  air  and 
aspect  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  desperado,  who, 
under  his  name,  usuall^v  figured  in  the  accounts  published  in 
tbe  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  eities. 
"We  supped  heartily. 

'*  When  we  awoke,  tbe  morning  sun  bad  risen  (ar  above  tho 
bills  of  ^laida;  our  horses,  with  our  arras  and  valises,  all  in 
perfect  order,  stood  picqueted  beside  us;  but  our  In tc  host 
and  his  followers  had  departed,  leaving  no  trace  behind  thero, 
save  the  well-picked  venison-bones,  and  the  ashes  ot  the  iire 
which  bad  cooked  it" 

The  Lieutenant,  and  his  friend  the  Knight  of  Malta, 
went  on  their  way,  taking  care,  however,  to  include 
the  Villa  d*Alfieri  on  their  route  ;  for  the  Lieute- 
nant Dundaci  wanted  to  warn  Bianca  against  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  ber  maid^s  lover.    The  monkish 


soldier,  although  profiMftioaally  foreclosed  against 
the  charms  of  female  society,  so  far  sympathised 
with  the  English  ofi&ccr  as  to  turn  aside  to  the  small 
town  for  rest,  while  the  latter,  under  the  guise  of 
giving  salutary  warnings,  prosecuted  his  courtship. 
At  the  yilla,  he  met  the  lady's  maid,  and,  like  her 
class,  she  soon  put  him  into  the  secret  of  the  colonel's 
visits. 

*•  *  Signer,'  she  whispered,  *  truly  I  wish  you  well :  but  be- 
ware of  the  Colonel  Almario,  who  Is  daily  at  tbe  villa,  and  ia 
even  now  with  my  voung  lady  in  the  garden— iu  the  walk  { 
you  know  it,  sbadea  by  the  groet  laburnums.' 

"  *  Almario !  I  never  heard  such  a  name  before— aoimds 
well  enough,  though ;  but  bow  the  deuce  came  he  here  ?' 

" '  On  horseback,  Signor ;  he  rides  a  beautiful  black  Barbarj 
horse,  which  Rignora  Bianca  seems  to  admire  more  than  your 
daahioe  grey.' 

"  '  The  mischief  she  does !  Who  introduoed  this  eolonel 
to  the  family  ? ' 

**  'He  is  a  great  fHend  of  Father  Petrooio,  the  Bishop  of 
Cosen7.a;  and  all  the  world  allows  that  he  is  a  aaint.' 

"  '  Your  world,  Aonina,  is  this  Utile  comer  of  ItaJjr.  Well, 
and  the  Visconiessa  met  him  at  &  conversazione  at  Nioastro  ?' 

**  *  Exactly  so,  and  won  from  him  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  : 
he  lost  them  with  so  good  a  grace  that  my  lady  was  quite  en- 
oh anted  with  him ;  ior  the  moi;^  the  colon^  loet,  the  more 
merry  he  became/ 

«  •  •  «  • 

**  Stepping  hastily  and  eautiously,  I  passed  through  the 
beautiful  garden,  which  extended  from  the  tenmees  to  the 
southward. 

"  There  was  now  a  rival  in  the  way,  whose  snperior  mili- 
tary rank,  and  apparent  wealth,  besides  his  being  Bianca's 
countryman,  made  him  saffioiently  ibrmidable  Co  ase ;  but  as  I 
remembered  her  artlcssness,  her  trembling  confusion  when  we 
exchanged  our  rings,  and  hor  burst  of  tenderness  when  w* 
parted.  aa<l  liow  she  buried  her  face  in  the  be«om  of  Luisa 
GisouMido,  oould  I  believe  that  she  would  so  very  soon  prove 
false  ?  Yet  X  had  heard  so  much  of  the  volatihty  of  Italian 
girls,  their  faithlessness  and  coquetry,  that  the  words  of  the 
wsiting  woman  fell  like  molten  Jead  upon  my  heart 

**  Oefore  advancing,  like  a  prudent  general  I  made  a  eoaa* 
plete  recounoissance,  and  discovered  Bianca  walking  with  tbi« 
redouhtnbie  colouel,  conversing  and  flirting  through  the  folde 
of  her  black  laee  veil.  She  opened  it  only  at  times,  when  I 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  her  pure  and  happy  faee:  her  bri^t 
eves  sparkliiig,  her  cheek  glowing,  aud  h<fr  pretty  teetU 
shining  like  pearls  in  the  sun,  as  its  rays  flashed  between  the 
waving  branohes  and  pendent  golden  'flowers  of  tbe  eld  la*> 
bumunis.  The  long  shady  walk  eehoed  with  their  voieee* 
though  they  conversed  in  a  low  tone ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  sharpening  of  a  hand-saw  would  not  have  grated  on  my 
ears  so  painfully  as  did  Bianca's  merry  laughter,  at  the  jeata 
of  this  eonfouaded  colonel. 

•  •  •  •  9 

**  Tbe  Colonel  Almario  sank  upon  his  knee,  and  held  her 
right  hand,  which  tightly  grasped  a  rose  she  had  plucked  but 
a  moment  before. 

"  '  Beautiful  Bianca!'  I  heard  him  exclaim,  while  bia  voice 
rose  and  fell  in  true  theatrical  cadence,  *  be  not  offended  if  my 
treacherous  tongue  has  too  suddenly  revealed  the  long  oho- 
rislied  sentiments  of  my  heart.  O,  most  gentle  Siguoral  how 
faintly  can  I  express  the  deep  lore,  tho  sincere  admiration, 
whieh  at  this  moment  glow  within  roe/ 

*"  I  would  give  ten  guineas  to  have  a  good  long-shanked 
hunting-whip  here  just  now,'  I  muttered,  exaaperated  by  ihie 
sudden  declaration  of  passion,  at  ^hich  the  poor  girl  seemed 
the  image  of  confusion ;  though  its  p<wipOfuty  erideotly  ex* 
cited  more  amusement  than  ditiploasaro. 

*'  *  Signor  Colonello,  unhand  mc,  if  you  please.  I  cannot— X 
wlU  not  bo  spoken  to  thus.  Ola !  Zaecheo !  Annina!— 4)ere ! 
You  have  all  been  bribed !    Oh !  tbe  treacherous — * 

** '  For  the  love  of  all  that  is  gracious!  summon  no  one.'  ( X 
really  think  the  fellow  k>ved  her ;  so  touching  was  his  tone, 
so  earnest  his  manner. )  '  Sear  me,  Isdy !  I  am  an  uufortu- 
nate  and  most  unhappy  num.    I  love  you  passionately-—' 

*'  *  And  noisily 

" '  Cruel !  No  man  can  love  a  woman  more.  Will  you  not 
vouchsafe  me  an  answer  ?  Bel  I'idolo!  will  you  not  even  bear 
me?' 

'* '  No,  I  will  bear  nothing  while  you  continue  to  grasp  me 
tlius.     Annina !    Am  I  a  prisoner  in  my  own  bouse  f ' 

***Oiwe  me  but  this  rose:  it  is  a  small  favour,  Siinorad* 
Alfieri,  but  you  have  plaoed  it  onee  to  your  beautifui  Ims,  aad 
their  t»ooh  hss  enbaooed  its  valii9«  Bestow  U  e»  an,  Biiaos, 
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M  a  token  that  I  may  yot  hope— that,  even  though  witheredt 

I  may  look  npon  it,  and  saj ' 

**  *  Fioo!  hope  you  nercr  •linll !'  exolaimed  the  spirited  girl, 
as  she  pulled  the  rose  to  pieces,  and  soatterod  th«  leaves  upon 
the  fHM  of  her  admirer,  from  whom  she  brtiko  away,  and 
mo^ed  toward  the  riHk  with  all  the  sweeping  hateur  of  an 
offended  Jano." 

The  Scotch  Lieutenant  would  not  hayo  deserved 
the  Italian  lady  if  he  could  have  rcmainod  longer  in 
concealment.  Of  course,  the  Captain  rated  the 
Colonel  very  soundly,  and  a  meeting  was  appointed 
for  the  evening  without  the  lady*i  knowledge,  who, 
like  all  other  ladies,  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
Captain  that  he  would  not  fight,  and  which  the  latter 
fully  intended  to  break.  They  met  in  the  evening. 
Viseoant  de  Santugo,  who  was  residing  in  concealment 
at  the  villa  with  his  stolen  nun,  was  there  as  second, 
after  expressing  a  great  anxiety  to  be  princi  pal.  Col. 
Almario,  who  seemed  to  be  alone,  insisted  on  the 
right  of  the  challenged  to  choose  his  weapons,  and 
selected  the  poignard.  With  the  poignard  Dun- 
das  never  fought :  it  is  a  knife,  and  it  is  disgrace- 
ftil  to  stab  a  man  with  a  kuifc  whom,  nevertheless, 
it  is  perfectly  honourable  to  despatch  with  a  bullet. 
The  objection  was,  however,  over-ruled,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  strange  duel.  It  is  picturesque, 
and  we  copy  the  accounts  of  the  fight  with  pon- 
iards:— 

**  After  regarding  me  for  a  moment  with  eves  to  which 
bitter  animosity  lent  unusual  vivacity,  the  Colonel  rushed 
upon  me  like  a  tiger. 

**  More  by  chance  than  skill,  I  received  the  blnde  of  the  des- 
cending poniard  in  the  thick  folds  of  Z)cheo*e  horsoclonk, 
and— contrary  to  all  rule— before  he  could  withdraw  it,  deuit 
him  a  tremendous  blow  under  the  left  ear,  causing  his  rat- 
tling jaws  to  chatter  like  a  pair  of  castn nets;  when,  as  if  struck 
by  Itghtniog,  he  measured  his  length  on  the  turf.    Though 

fiveb  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  it  was  a  regular  kuock^ciown 
low,  which  would  have  cliaruied  the  English  gentlemen  of 
the  fancy;  but  Signer,  the  Colonel  Almario,  was  quite  unprc- 
paivd  for  such  a  mode  of  fightinjr,  and  secmotl  in  no  way  de- 
%htcd  with  it.  He  lay  for  a  moment  motionloss,  as  if  dead. 
**  *  Qlortous,'  exclaimed  Hauiugo,  whilu  I  took  the  poniard 
from  the  relaxed  hand  of  my  ailversary,  whose  long  curly 
ringlets  and  mustaches  fell  ott  one  by  one  (as  we  raisod  him ), 
ana  revenled  the  shaven  chin,  close- shorn  hair,  and  Urm, 
Bwarih  features  of  one  well  known  to  us. 

"  *  Now,  by  all  the  imps  of  Etna  !'  exclaimed  Santugo,  in  a 
transport  of  fury  and  surprise,  letting  him  fail  heavily  on  the 
turf,  *  'tis  the  brigand  Francantrepa ! 

" '  Al  voatre  commando  (at  yuur  service),*  replied  i 
personage,  bowing  with  perfect  nonchalance. 

"  *  Haacal !  And  vou  presumed  to  speak  of  lovo  to  Bianco  of 
Santugo?  Capro  ae  Baccho!  I  am  half  inclined  to  sabre  him 
where  be  lies,  to  teach  him  the  respect  he  owes  to  noble 
ladies!'" 

The  brigand  was,  however,  well  counselled,  pro- 
mised improvement,  and  was  pardoned.  Then  a 
Bob  Roy  scene  is  brought  in,  to  show  that  there  is 
heoonr  amongst  thieves. 

'* '  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  reoovGriog,  '  vou  imagined  I  was 
completely  at  yonr  mercy:  yet  you  behaved  with  a  nobli' 
generosity,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  You  might  have  pro- 
poMd  to  slay  me  at  that  instant  (he  darted  n  terrible  glsnce 
at  Audronicut),  or  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  nearest  podesta. 
Ton  betrayed  no  intention  of  doing  either ;  but  hud  yon  made 
the  .attempt,  behold  my  proventiou  I' 

**Ue  placed  to  hia  lip  a  bugle  of  black  bufialo  horn,  and 
blew  a  shrill  signal,  which  made  hill  and  valley,  wood  and 
ahore,  now  growing  d^rk  and  grim  in  the  twilielu,  re-ecln 
to  the  sound.  It  act(>d  like  the  whistle  of  Block  llodcrick  in 
the  wilderness.  Ilia  follower*,  to  the  numlier  of  twiee  five  hun- 
dred men,  sprang  up  from  their  concealment  among  the  under^ 
wood,  the  darkj^en  laurels,  the  long  wavy  grass,  the  rocks 
and  the  emmblmg  ruins,  and  crowded  around  us — a  startling 
awann  of  black- browed  and  ru$an*iike  fellows,  all  clad  in  the 
gay  brigand  garb,  and  well  armed  with  the  Calabrian  rifle, 
nouch«  and  powder-horn— some  with  the  spoil  of  the  un- 
Iiappy  Fieaehmen  massacred  at  La  Soylla,  and  th«  villa  of 
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Sauvena,  but  most  of  them  With  good  firitish  biHF-belts, 
muskets,  bayonets,  and  cartridge-boxes,  which,  on  our  land* 
ing,  we  had  issued,  perhaps  rather  too  indiscriminately,  to  the 
peasantry.'" 

Evil  befell  the  house  of  Alfieri,  and  many  a  sad 
accident  happened  to  Dundas.  The  nun  was  re- 
captured by  the  Church,  and  Santugo  left  wounded, 
to  mourn  the  fate  of  his  cousin  and  bride,  and  Bianca 
of  her  sister  ;  but  we  cannot  spare  space  for  the 
thrilling  details  of  the  second  volume.  In  his  wan- 
derings, Dundas  was  shipwrecked  on  a  part  of  the 
coast  behind  the  French  lines.  He  escaped  alone, 
and  was  drawn  to  a  modest  mansion  in  the  midst  of 
a  lawn,  where  he  found  shelter,  concealment,  and 
assistance.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Cardinal  Duke 
of  York,  Henry  the  Second  of  Scotlaud,  and  the 
Ninth  of  England,  by  the  Stuart  line — the  last 
prince  of  a  doomed  race,  living  on  a  small  pension 
paid  by  George  III.,  and  Ml  of  kindness  to  his 
shipwrecked  guest  for  his  country's  sake.  While 
residing  there,  Dundas  casually  discovered  in  a  hor- 
rible place  of  confinement  the  recusant  nun,  the  sister 
of  Bianca,  the  wife  of  Visconte  Santugo;  and,  through 
the  Cardinal's  influence,  obtained  her  deliverance, 
and  absolution*  by  the  Pope  from  her  crime  against, 
and  her  vows  to,  the  Church.  He  returned  to  the  villa 
with  the  lady — met  more  adventures, more  fighting-^ 
was  married  to  Bianca,  and  chosen  to  defend  the  fort 
of  Scylia,  vrhen  Sir  John  Stuart's  army  evacuated 
Calabria.  There  is  a  singular  statement  regarding 
the  last  Prince  of  the  Stuart  family,  by  whom  any 
pretensions  were  made  to  the  throne.  We  hope  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  romance  of  the  volumes,  but 
rather  to  what  may  be  termed  the  narrative  depart- 
ment ;  because,  now  that  the  danger  is  past,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  believe  that,  so  late  as  the  present  cen- 
tury, we  were  exposed  to  the  probabilities  of  an 
invasion,  and  another  civil  war  for  the  Crown. 

**  The  Cardinal  died  a  few  months  afterwards  at  Rome,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  between 
his  father  and  brother  at  Frcscati. 


in  communication  with  many  men  of  rai<k,  wealth,  and 
power,  who  seemed  still  to  have  the  chimerical  hope  of 
placing  him  upon  the  British  throne;  and  many  documents  dis- 
covered after  his  decease,  aod  now  preserved  in  our  archives, 
prove  that  his  family  had,  even  men,  numerous  adherents 
m  tho  three  kini:<loms;  some  of  them  men  whom  the 
Govcrnnicut  eoula  have  little  suspected  of  such  sentiments. 
Buonaparte,  loo— that  ovcrtunier  of  kings  and  kingdoms — 
is  said  to  huvo  expressed  a  wish  to  place  him  on  the 
throne,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  robbed  him  of 
his  French  estates ;  but  the  star  of  the  btuarts  had  set. 
(Jcorgo  HI.  kindly  and  wisely  passed  over  in  silence  the 
names  of  those  whoso  romantic  enthusiasm,  or  political  bias, 
the  papers  of  the  Cardiuul-Dnko  had  so  awkwardly  revealed." 

Some  of  our  readers  might  like  to  know  the  fate  of 
Gaspare  Trufli,  the  malignant  imp  who  seemed  to 
ride  on  the  storm  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
mischief.  He  was  met  often  again,  and  always  with 
his  hands  full  of  evil — for  the  Hunchback  himself, 
once  too  often.  Proceeding  on  what  in  Scotland 
would  have  been  termed  a  **  marriage  Journey,"  ep- 
corted  by  a  small  pai'ty  of  *'  sbierri,**  and  attended 
by  his  orderly  "  Gask,"  who  fell  at  Scylia,  Dundas 
and  his  lady  were  overtaken  in  a  defile — (these  acci- 
dents always  occur  in  dofiles)— *by  a  storm,  terrific 
even  for  Calabria-^sulphiu'ous  and  shaking  for  Italy 
itself.     Terrified  by  the  lightning,  the  horses  broke 

loose;  but  fortunately  they  had  b^Q  uoharnoMed 
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from  the  calesso.  The  escorting  party  followed  them ; 
but  the  foar  spirited  animals  leaped  tho  cliffs  of 
Palmi,  and  perished  in  the  ocean.  Dandas  and 
Gask  were  left  alone  with  the  lady  of  the  former, 
and  her  servant ;  and  thus  and  then  they  met  the 
Hunchback  for  the  last  time, 

**  *  Ohien  ho !  ho !'  cried  a  croaking  voice  in  the  thicket.  I 
heard  a  chuckling  laugh;  and  a  fip^vire  rolled  up  like  a  ball, 
making  a  somerset  over  the  rocks  and  stones,  lisfhted  close 
by  my  feet.  '  Bion  giorno,  Signor  Capitauo!  he !  he !  hoiho ! 
fine  evening,  eh  ?' 

"Like  a  gigantic  toad,  Gaspar  Truffe  stood  before  me,  with 
his  long  matted  hair  waving  over  his  frightful  visage— bis  torn 
cassock  revealing  a  leatberu  baldrick  furnished  with  pistols, 
poniard,  and  horn.  Like  the  very  demon  of  the  storm,  he 
whooped  and  yelled.  A  broad-leaved  hat  of  the  largest  size, 
overshadowintr  his  tigiire  like  an  umbrella,  gave  a  peculiarly 
droll  effect  to  his  aspect. 

*'  *  A  delightful  evening,'  he  croaked.  *  How  does  our  Cala- 
brian  weather  ajifree  with  your  stomach,  Signor  Inglese?— 
ill,  I  think,  to  judge  from  that  lugubrious  visage  ox  thine/ 
•  •  •  #  • 

**  'Come  on,  comrades,'  cried  TruflB ;  *  here  is  a  calesso,  con- 
taining,  I  doubt  not,  the  Siguora  Bianca,  whom  we  all  know 
of.  Viva!  a  prize  worth  a  tnou&and  scudi.'  He  ndvnnced  to 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  but,  with  the  butt  of  his  pike, 
Oask  dealt  him  a  blow  which  levelled  him  on  the  turf.  Utter- 
ing a  ;^ell,  he  rushed  like  a  lion  upon  his  assailant ;  who,  not 
expecting  so  vigorous  an  onset  from  a  figure  so  decrepit,  wns 
taKen  completely  by  surprise,  and  deprived  of  his  weapon, 
which  Trnffl  snapped  like  a  reed ;  rending  tho  touj^h  ash  pole 
to  threads,  with  his  sharp  teeth  and  long,  bony  fingers. 
►  "He  drew  his  stilelto;  and  I,  narrowly  escaping  a  rifle- 
shot from  Lancelloti,  closed  with  the  hideous  dwarf,  whose 
insulting  demeanour  had  roused  both  my  hatred  and  anxiety. 
Though  once  before  in  a  personal  struggle,  I  had  obtsiined 
convincing  proof  of  his  wondrous  strength,  I  disdained  to  use 
my  sabre  against  him;  but  striking  the  poninrd  from  his  hnnd, 
endeavoured  to  hurl  him  to  the  earth,  by  grasping  his  leather 

Sirdle.    In  vain  I  his  short  bandy  legs  upheld  his  shapeless 
ody,  like  pillars  of  steel,  while  his  strong  and  ample  nands 
grasped  me  like  grappling  irons." 

"  At  this  most  critical  moment,  when  engaged  in  a  des> 
perate  struggle,  the  earth  shook  under  our  feet,  and  a  sensa- 
tion like  an  electric  shock  shook  over  every  nerve.  We 
paused,  and  glared  fiercely  at  each  other. 

*' Again,  there  was  a  rumbling  in  the  lurid  air  above,  and 
the  quivering  earth  beneath  ;  yet  we  relaxed  not  our  vice-like 
grasp.  What  a  moment  it  was  !  The  shaking  rocks,  the 
waving  trees,  and  the  whole  country  around  us  were  torn  by 
one  ofthose  mighty  convulsions  so  common  to  the  Culabrias. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when,  within  a  yard  oj 
where  we  stniggled,  the  earth  gaped  and  rent,  showing  an 
awful  chasm  about  twenty  feet  wide.  My  heart  forgot  to  bent ; 
my  blood  curdled.  From  the  gap  thore  arose  a  thin  sulphury 
light,  illuminating  the  trees  above,  and  the  distant  dingles  of 
the  wood. 

«  *  •  «  • 

"I  felt  Truffi's  grasp  tightening:  wo  were  near  the  gulf, 
and  I  read  his  hellish  purpose  in  the  twinkling-  of  his  red 
hollow  eyes.  Oathering  all  my  strength  for  one  tremendous 
effort,  great  beyond  my  hopes,  I  flung  him  from  roe  into  the 
flaming  chasm ;  but  tlie  shock  threw  me  prostrate  on  the  turf. 
I  leaped  up :  Trnffl  had  vanished  in  that  appalling  grave, 
which  was  now  closin;;  rapidly,  and  soon  shut  nltoi^cther. 
The  sparks  and  ignited  matter  arose  no  more,  and  the  wood 
became  involved  in  double  gloom." 

Dnndas  defended  Scylia  to  the  last ;  and  here, 
again,  the  reader  would  wish  to  know  how  much  his 
terrible  descriptions  of  combats  are  real  history,  and 
what  portion  belongs  to  romance. 

" '  Vive  la  gloire  !  Avancez !  avancez,  mes  enfants !'  cried 
the  officer,  who  led  a  wing  of  tho  French  62d,  and  a  wild  cheer 
burst  from  his  soldiers.  It  was  the  brave  young  Vicomte  de 
Chataillion  who  headed  *  the  Lost  Children,'  and  I  saw  with 
regret  that  he  must  fall. 

**  *  Forward  the  howitzer,  to  sweep  the  breach!'  cried  I  to 
the  artillerymen,  who  were  every  second  falling  down,  killed 
or  wounded,  into  the  gap,  before  the  fire  of  the  French. 
*  Forward — depress  the  muzzle,  and  stand  clear  of  the  recoil !' 

I.  "Loaded  with  a  bag  oontaining  «  thousand  musket  balls, 


the  howitzer  was  nm  forward  to  tlie  breach,  over  which  its 
yawning  muzzle  was  depressed  and  pointed. 

"  *  Fire  !'  cried  the  corporaL  A  little  fiame  shot  upward 
from  the  vent,  a  broad  and  vivid  blaze  flashed  from  the 
muzzle,  and  ihe  report  shook  the  ground  beneath  our  feet. 
The  efi'ect  of  such  an  unusual  and  concentrated  discharge  of 
musket-shot  on  the  advnncing  mass  was  awrul  and  treinen- 
f'oas.  By  the  lieht  of  the  blazing  fire-balls  we  saw  the  sud- 
den carnage  in  all  its  sanguinaiy  horror:  the  dashing  Chatail* 
lion,  and  more  than  two  hundred  rank  and  file  were  swept 
away — literally  hlown  to  pieces — by  the  storm  of  leaden  balls  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  party  retired  on  the  main  body,  in 
undisguised  confusion  and  dismay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Again  the  brave  French  came  headlong  on,  led  now  by 
jovial  old  De  Bourmont.  ' 

*•  *  Vivo  Tempereur  !  livanoez !  avancez!'  cried  he. 

**  *  Tue !  Tue ! '  yelled  the  forlorn  band ;  and  the  whole  of 
Regnier's  division  sent  up  the  cri  des  armes  from  tho  hills^  to 
heaven.  On  came  the  infuriated  assailants — on,  on— rushing 
up  the  frightful  path ;  but  the  deadly  fire  we  rained  upon 
them,  and  the  fast-falling  corpses  (every  bullet  killing  doable), 
soon  kept  them  thorongbly  in  check. 

**  The  instant  Colonel  Bourmontfeli,  another  officer  snatehed 
the  tri-ooiour  from  the  hand  of  the  corpse,  as  it  rolled  paat» 
and  supplied  his  place,  and  once  more  the  storming  party 
rushed  up  the  steep  ascent,  regardless,  as  before,  of  falling 
men  and  rolling  stones,  of  the  shot  showered  upon  them  from 
every  point,  ana  the  hedge  of  keen  bayonets  bristling  ;|t  the 
summit  of  the  breach  a^ve  them. 

*' '  Long  live  Joseph,  King  of  Kaples  I  Tue '.  Tue !  Vive  la 
France  !'  They  were  agam  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  when 
the  stern  order,  '  Forward  with  the  howitzer  !*  rang  through 
the  din.  The  artillery  put  their  hands  and  shouldera  to  the 
wheel,  and  urged  it  to  the  breach,  which  was  again  swept  by 
an  irresistible  storm  of  bullets.  Once  more  the  carnage  was 
beyond  conception  horrible;  and  with  a  yell  of  rage  and  dia* 
may,  the  storniers  i*etreated  precipitately  beyond  the  eminence 
which  sheltered  their  infantry.*'  • 

The  carnage  was  often  repeated,  but  at  last  the 
British  officer  deemed  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the 
fort.  The  gun-boats  from  the  Sicilian  shore  were 
brought  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  soldiers  were 
withdrawn  from  the  breach,  and  tl^ey  had  barely- 
time  to  descend  the  stairs  and  get  into  the  boats, 
when  the  French  forces  occupied  the  rains  so 
dearly  won. 

"  The  shore  we  had  left,  and  the  blood-stained  Soylla^'dimi'- 
nished  in  the  distance,  as  our  sailors  bent  to  their  fioshing 
oars,  and  the  bellying  canvass  swelled  on  the  morning  wind, 
which  blew  from  tho  pine-clad  Apennines. 

"  ^  Ooursige,  Bianca! '  I  exclaimed,  and  threw  my  aipnaroimd 
her,  *  we  are  beyond  range  even  of  cannon,  now,' 

"'  Anima  mia,'  she  whispered,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  my 
shoulder;  *you  are  safe,  and  I  am  happy.'  ^ 

'*  And  thus  ended  my  campaign  in  the  Oalabriaa." 

The  work  will  be  equally  popular  with  its  prede- 
cessor. The  scene  of  the  story  is  fresher  than  Spain. 
The  Galabrias  are  unknown  ground  to  ^English 
readers.  The  desperate  habits  of  the  people  were 
equal  to  the  wildest  work  of  the  Spanish  guei'illiis. 
The  conflicts  of  the  masse  and  the  free  corps  with 
their  invaders  from  France  were  only  iinished  by  the 
almost  total  extermination  of  the  peasantry.'  Acta- 
ated  by  their  priests,  they  maintained  a  ceaseless 
and  revengeful  war  with  France,  till  few  were  left 
to  struggle  or  to  yield.  The  scenery  of  Calabria,  and 
its  battle  fields,  are  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Grant ; 
and  the  military  novelist,  when  he  descends  from 
his  professional  path  of  danger,  is  equally  suocesafal 
in  passages  that  have  no  higher  subject  than  the 
peasant's  hut  or  the  monntain  village,  undisturbed 
in  their  quiet  beauty  by  the  tide  of  wtir  that  rolled 
aroand  them  on  erery  aide. 
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THE  FBENCH  EEVOLUTION. 

Ths  progress  of  the  French  Revolation  justifies 
in  many  respects,  the  foars  regarding  its  final  re- 
sults anticipated  by  us  in  our  last  number.      This 
reTolution  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  ac- 
cident of  a  cruel  volley  fired  on  a  mob,  not  quite 
prepared  to  oyerthrow  the  throne,  from  the  hotel 
of  Guizot.     The  revolution  was  prepared.     The  list 
of  the   Provisional   Government  was  ready  when 
Thiers  and  O'Dillon  Barrot  were  dreaming  of  consti- 
tutional opposition,  a  change  of  ministry,  a  resigna- 
tion of  the  Crown,  and  a  long  run  of  power  in  their 
party,  under  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.      The  name 
of  the   Due  de  Nemours  was   advanced  by  these 
gentlemen  for  the  regency ;  but  there  were  undoubted 
obstacles  to  its  acceptance.     The  second  and  now 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis   Philippe  is  unambitious. 
He  is  merely  a  good  citizen,  who,  according  to  the 
Joinville  vocabulary,  should  have  been  a  shopkeeper. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  the  fighting  genius  of  the 
Orleans  family ;  or  that  Prince  had  quarrelled  with 
him  ;  and  he  was  generally  denounced  as  spiritless. 
He  was  named  as  regent  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  it  was  formal  even  in  the 
hour  of  revolution  to  take  a  note  of  the  matter.    That 
done,  Thiers  and  Barrot  inclined  to  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  as  regent,  acting  for  her  son,  the  Count  of 
Paris,  who  was  to  be  their  boy-king.     The  Duchess 
is  a  German  lady,  a  Protestant ;  and  although  she 
exhibited  more  spirit  and  firmness  than  any  member 
of  the  Orleans  family,  while  endeavouring  to  secure 
the  prospects  of  her  son  from  the  eclipse  that  has 
passed  over  them,  yet  Thiers  and  Barrot  anticipated 
no  future  trouble  from  the  German  Princess.     They 
had  before  them  thirteen  years  of  sovereignty  ;  for 
the  gratitude  of  the  Duchess  was  to  secure  her  fa- 
vour during  the  regency.    The  education  of  the  young 
king  was  in  their  hands  ;   and  that  privilege  was 
equal  to  a  further  lease  of  power  for  thirteen  years. 
Thia  prospect  was  sufficient  for  the  ambition  oven  of 
trading  statesmen.    A  politician  has  no  right  to  rec- 
kon upon  more,  and  no  inducement  to  provide  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Every  minister 
of  state  cannot  be  a  Metternlch.    Europe  will  never 
again  have  a  Talleyrand  on  whom  it  can  confer  the 
honoors  of  a  jubilee  when  his  fiftieth  year  in  cabinets 
has  b^n  served  out.    Twenty-five  years  is  the  maxi- 
mum of  uninterrupted  power  on  which  any  party 
can  now  calculate  ;  and  prudent  men  in  a  party  will 
try  to  naake  their  fortune  within  a  shorter  time. 
This  was  the  plot  of  Thiers  and  Barrot,  or  the  alter- 
native in  their  plot  if  other  means  of  reaching  the 
treasury  benches  were  unsuccessful.      It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  contemplated  gradual  ameliora- 
tions in  French  grievances.    They  were  not  to  stand 
still ;  and  they  were  not  to  cast  all  their  stock  of  re- 
form to  the  people  at  once.     They  proposed  to  dole 
out  improvement  by  morsels,  as  tMeves  bribe  dogs  to 
keep  the  peace  until  their  purposes  be  served.    That 
was  the  T hiers  and  B arret  plot.    They  were  profound- 
ly ignorant  of  the  fact  that  other  parties  were  plan- 
ning. 

Tl^  Bepnbliomis,  perhaps,  without  expecting  that 


their  day  was  near,  had  their  list  of  men  prepared. 
Their  proceedings  must  have  been  taken  with  groat 
caution.  The  police  knew  them  not.  The  Govern- 
ment party  were  ignorant  of  their  opponents'  organi- 
sation. The  Opposition  in  the  Chambers  imagined 
that  they  could  manage  the  Extreme  Left,  even  as 
our  Whigs  by  turns  coax  and  bluster  the  Radicals. 
Nobody  dreamed  that  Lamartine  and  Garnier  Pages 
had  constructed  a  Provisional  Government — none  but 
themselves  and  their  friends.  These  friends  must 
have  been  numerous  ;  and  the  secrecy  observed  re- 
garding the  proceeding  indicates  the  sternness  of  tho 
determination  for  a  change.  The  secret  was  well 
kept  from  those  who  should  not  have  been  informed; 
and  yet  it  was  known  in  this  country.  The  existence 
and  power  of  a  republican  party  was  ascertained,  al- 
though its  ripeness  was  not  known.  At  the  time 
when  the  provincial  banquets  were  proceeding,  and 
when  the  Government  threatened  to  proclaim  down 
the  reform  dinner  at  Paris,  we  were  informed  that 
France  would  immediately  be  a  republic. 

This  information  was  more  than  a  fortunate  guess. 
At  that  time  there  were  serious  movements  amongst 
the  Republican  leaders.  They  were  counting  their 
strength,  and  they  were  pleased  with  the  result. 
Therefore,  when  Paris  rose  to  demand  the  expulsion 
of  Guizot,  they  sought  the  expulsion  of  the  King. 
When  Thiers  and  Barrot,  supported  by  the  National 
Guard,  offered  t.erms  from  the  barricades,  the  Repub- 
licans demanded  larger  concessions.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  when  the  members  were  in  the  act  of 
proclaiming  the  monarchy  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and 
the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Ledru  Rollin 
demanded  and  named  a  Provisonal  Government.  His 
proposal  would  have  been  indignantly  scouted  by  the 
representatives,  but  it  was  clamorously  accepted  by 
the  armed  men,  who  crowded  the  hall  of  meeting  and 
expelled  the  Deputies. 

The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  were 
not  balloted  for  on  the  moment — they  were  not  struck 
by  chance — there  was  not  an  accident  but  a  design  in 
the  affair.  The  Government  was  not  thrust  on  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  were  not 
asked,  elected,  or  compelled  to  take  office.  They 
made  their  own  situation.  They  deliberated  on  their 
choice.  They  straggled  to  accomplish  it.  Their 
responsibility  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  not  even  the  re- 
sult of  a  momentary  resolution — taken  during  excite- 
ment— but  of  a  solemn  purpose  formed  in  calm  hours, 
and  scanned  in  unbroken  secrecy. 

These  circumstances  prevent  us  from  giving  all 
the  weight  claimed  by  several  supporters  and  admir- 
ers of  the  French  Provisional  Government,  to  the 
plea  that  they  have  been  cast,  unprepared,  into  their 
present  struggle.  They  knew  the  stake  for  which 
they  played,  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  their 
winnings  before  the  game  began.  Thoy  were  not  un- 
prepared, but  they  willingly  adopted  their  present 
responsibilities.  They  may  not  have  acted  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition,  personal  vanity  or  aggran- 
disement. Lamartine,  we  believe,  to  be  a  perfectly 
pure  and  sincere  patriot.  Dupont  has  the  services  of 
a  long  life  to  plead  in  bar  to  suspicions  of  a  personal 
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object.  Power  to  an  aged  man,  bowed  beneath  the 
weight  of  eighty  years,  is  a  very  small  temptation. 
Peace  is  the  guerdon  that  the  soul  seeks  at  that  cvou- 
ing  hour  of  life.  Power  then  is  a  solemn  mockery, 
unless  it  be  the  power  of  doing  good — the  power  of 
seeing  good — the  power  of  being  in  some  way  the 
means  of  breaking  another  chain,  and  lightening  an- 
other woe  in  the  world.  Arago  has  his  academy,  and 
the  stars — the  nebulee  and  the  new  comet — the  na- 
tural objects  of  his  ambition,  and  we  could  scarcely 
dream  of  the  scholar  abandoning  the  high  pursuits  of 
a  life — and  that  a  life  of  success,  to  seek  in  political 
strife  a  new  career  of  personal  aggrandisement. 
From  suspicions  of  that  character  these  men  stand 
free.  That  freedom  does  not,  however,  alter  our 
case  ;  arising  from  this  fact,  that  the  revolution  and 
their  appointments  were  acts  deliberated  on,  and  the 
consequent  difficulties  should  have  been  foreseen,  and 
provision  made  for  them. 

In  this  country  we  can  see  more  plainly  than  in 
France,  perhaps,  the  tendencies  of  the  currents  in 
society.  We  can  perceive  the  movement  of  Lamar- 
tine  and  his  friends  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  although 
they  may  not  feel  the  motion.  Theirs  Is  not  a  posi- 
tion of  certain  danger,  but  it  is  one  of  great  risk. 
Kvents  have  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Provisional 
Government  is  not  the  exposition  of  a  French  will ; 
but  that  of  the  Parisian  opinion ;  and  not  of  the  una- 
nimous feeling  of  Paris  ;  but  of  the  principles  of  the 
mob,  as  the  real  Government  of  France  at  present  is 
quaintly  titled.  The  influential  people  in  France  are 
men  in  blouses.  Moleskin  governs,  as  we  should  say 
here ;  and  the  genius  of  Lamartine  will  triumph  nobly 
and  for  a  great  end,  if  impelled  and  borne  onward  by 
this  mighty  power ;  rising  from  the  sufferings,  and 
even  the  ignorance  of  the  Faubourgs,  he  can  guide 
its  masses,  and  his  refractory  colleagues,  into  a 
peaceable  and  settled  state  of  society.  Napoleon 
never  experienced  a  struggle  of  equal  ardour.  The 
world  has  not  recently  looked  on  an  experiment  of 
equal  moment.  AVashington  and  Franklin  had  few 
internal  dangers  to  dread.  The  broad  continent  of 
America,  fieo  and  debtless,  was  there  before  their 
followers.  They  could  not  starve.  They  had  land 
for  nothing,  and  food  for  its  growth.  The  grave 
question  in  France  is  that  of  food.  Its  gravity  arises 
from  the  strictly  artificial  state  of  society  existing 
there.  The  revolution  necessarily  shook  Parisian 
society.  The  peasant  of  the  north,  or  the  vino- 
dresser  of  the  south,  scarcely  feel  the  shock ;  but  the 
tradesmen  and  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  have  b<^en 
terrible  sufferers.  Liberty  by  them  has  been  dearly 
bought.  Their  business  has  been  destroyed.  Their 
credit  is  gone ;  and  the  losses  sustained  by  many 
of  their  number  are  immense.  The  French  traders, 
like  those  of  London,  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  spare  money  in  the  rentes.  The  revolution 
came  upon  them  without  warning.  Few  of  them 
expected  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  and  the  instal- 
ment of  the  republic.  They  bought  then  three  per 
cents,  within  a  trifle  of  80.  They  can  now  sell  them 
only  for  40.  The  fall  is  utterly  ruinous.  Those  who 
lodged  their  funds  in  the  banks  are  in  an  equally 
bad  position.  The  banks  have  stopped  payments, 
and  the  lodgments  are  likely  to  be  permanent ;  they 
are  inacessible.     Men  of  smaller  means,  who  cast 


^heir  spare  money  into  th&  savings  bMiks,  are  told 
that  they  can  have  d£4,  and  £4:  only;  while  the 
balance  is  payable  in  treasury  bonds,  or  in  stock 
that  is  almost  unsaleable,  and  can  only  be  realised 
by  a  largo  sacrifice.  The  confusion  is  increased  by 
the  departure  of  wealthy  foreign  families,  and  wealthy 
French  residents  in  Paris^  who  scrape  together  all  the 
bullion  that  they  can  command;  and  then  they  leave. 
Confidence  is  also  injured,  for  a  time,  by  the  prema- 
ture legislation  of  a  government  that  has  no  power  to 
legislate,  upon  the  rights  and  the  conditions  of  labour. 
Employers  are  ignorant  of  the  position  that  they 
may  occupy,  and  the  expulsion  of  foreign  workiacn 
is  aggravating  the  evil ;  because,  in  some  depart- 
ments of  industry  new  to  France,  foreign  workmen 
were  absolutely  necessary.  The  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  are  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  the 
new  direct  tax,  calculated  to  produce  eight  millions 
sterling,  may  not  be  rapidly  realised.  The  commer- 
cial distress  is  most  intense  ;  and  it  may  be  followed 
by  sufferings  amongst  the  working  classes.  This  is 
the  rock  on  which,  not  the  French  republic,  which 
will  subsist,  but  the  present  Government  may  bo 
destroyed.  They  should  have  passed  fewer  decrees, 
interfered  less  palpably  with  matters  of  legislation, 
and  directed  all  their  energy  to  bring  together  a 
National  Assembly  before  this  period.  As  matters 
stand,  the  meeting  of  that  body  is  deferred  until  the 
eai'ly  part  of  May ;  and  if  the  Government  have  money 
to  maintain  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet,  and  support 
the  vast  array  of  workmen  who  have  joined  the  Na- 
tional Guard  .  for  the  pay  of  thirty  sous  daily,  until 
that  date,  the  delay  will  not  be  dangerous  to  them. 

There  is  one  comfort  in  the  poverty  of  their  ex- 
chequer. War  is  almost  impossible.  Armies  cannot 
be  marched  without  money;  and  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government  is  destitute  of  money  and  of 
credit.  A  new  loan  in  the  Three  per  Cents  would 
not  be  taken  at  thirty. 

The  presence,  talents,  and  influence  of  Lamartine 
in  the  Government  is  another  ground  of  hope  that 
peace  will  be  preserved.  Lamartine  is  understood  to 
be  personally  opposed  to  war.  Amongst  the  people^ 
as  yet  has  arisen  no  apparent  desire,  on  a  large  scale, 
to  intermeddle  in  the  aflairs  of  other  nations.  There 
has  been  no  sanguinary  feeling  displayed  towards  the 
fallen.  There  has  not  been  the  semblance  of  a  reign 
of  terror.  On  the  other  hand,  processions  innumer- 
able, fetes,  balls,  concerts,  and  amusements,  seem  to 
be  the  fashion  in  Paris,  along  with  a  little  military 
display  amongst  the  citizen  workmen.  This  jubilee 
of  processions,  and  of  the  candle  manufactorors,  is 
agreeable,  good- humoured,  and  amuaingy  bat  it  can- 
not pay. 

GEllMANY  AND  ITALY.    . 

The  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  create  more  surprise  in  Europe  than  the  fall 
of  Metternieh.  For  nearly  forty  years  that  states- 
man has  been  the  absolute  ruler  amongst  forty  mil- 
lions of  Europeans.  His  ideas  have  predominated 
over  the  frontiers  of  Austria.  During  a  long  period 
he  virtually  ruled  Italy.  Sovereigns  acted  by  his 
directions,  and  the  political  movements  of  many 
couits  were  regulated  by  this  man's  will.  The  lead- 
ing idea  in  the  mind  of  Metternieh  was  to  dance  the 
world  under  despotism.     He  was  not  crael,  xmlv^i 
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irken  oppoMd.  He^d  not  intarfore  largely  with  the 
material  comfort  of  bis  nominal  maater 'a  aubjoc  ts.  li  is 
plan  rested  on  the  theory  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
happy  slarea.  We  should  suppose  that  Prince  Mctter- 
nichwaa  merciful  tohii  horse  or  his  hound,  and,  there- 
fore, he  iraa  willing  that  the  people  sbould  bo  happy, 
according  to  his  system.  Political  discussions,  con- 
stitational  rights,  the  infiqence  of  tho  multitude, 
wero  all  abominations,  in  his  judgment.  Those 
parties  who  were  pleased  with  this  way  of  life,  must 
have  been  quite  agreeably  placed  under  Prince  Mot- 
temich.  His  servants  loved  him.  Uc  was,  iu  fact, 
a  remnant  of  the  good  old  gentlemanly  feudal  school, 
that  rather  prefen*ed  to  see  the  peasantry  abounding 
in  bread  and  beer,  on  the  principle  that  a  good  farmer 
rejoices  in  seeing  tho  upspringing  of  tho  grass  thickly, 
that  there  may  bo  abundance  to  his  horses. 

This  round- cornered  despotism  M'as  supposed  to  be 
suited  to  the  luxurious  triflers  of  Vienna.  Politi- 
cians expected  the  empire  of  Austria  to  crumble  at 
the  edges,  but  they  believed  it  to  be  safe  at  the  cen- 
tre. The  supposition  was  tery  general,  that  if  bread 
and  amusements  were  supplied  to  the  Viennese,  they 
Would  not  soon  quarrel  for  the  press,  the  jury  sys- 
tem, or  the  right  of  voting.  The  blunder  shows  tiiat 
thought  has  penetrated  widely  and  deeply  over  all 
continental  lands.  Vienna  had  not  even  three  days 
of  riot,  and  the  deaths  in  combat  there  have  been 
fewer  than  in  any  of  the  other  capitals  visited  by 
revolution,  and  yet  the  change  is  complete. 

It  has  not,  we  suspect,  come  in  time  to  save  the 
Lombardian  kingdom  for  the  Emperor.  On  the 
18th,  lOtfa,  20th,  and  21sty  there  was  continued  fight- 
ing within  tho  walls  of  Milan.  As  yet,  tliero  are 
no  aathentio  accounts  in  this  country,  but  the  loss 
of  life  mast  be  immense  ;  while  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  Austrians  aie  expelled  ;  that  neai*ly 
all  the  towns  In  their  Italian  dominions  are  revolted, 
and  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  marched  his 
army  into  Lombardy.  The  discontent  of  Hungary 
will  be  probably  quelled  by  concession  ;  but  the 
Italian  kingdom  may  be  involved  iu  a  long  and 
severe  oontest.  The  movements  in  Gei-mauy  have 
been  equally  rapid.  A  Berlin  insurrection  occupied, 
in  part  at  least,  four  days^— from  the  lifteeuth  to 
tlie  nineteenth.  The  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property 
there  has  been  severe,  but  the  good  senbe  of  tho  king, 
Frederick  William,  turned  tho  citizens  once  more  to 
his  standard;  and  he  piximises,  by  their  aid,  to  revive, 
in  his  person,  the  title  and  the  power  of  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  abdicated ;  but,  like  the 
old  King  of  Holland,  he  forsakes  a  crown  for  a  mistress. 
All  Germany  has  been  agitated,  but  all  tho  states  will 
imitate  Prussia,  and  become  closely  confederated. 

This  arrangement  may  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
A  friend  in  Germany  who  has  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing good  information,  writes  :-— 

**  The  whols  of  Germauy  assiunes  every  cbiy  a  dearer  politieal 
colour,  and  a  glimpse  at  its  future  may  now  bo  obtaiued  witli 
greater  certainty  than  a  few  days  ago.  The  menachig  attitude  ol 
Leipu^  and  Berlin  may,  perhaps — nay,  doubtless,  will  force  the 
kings  ctf  PrussU  luuL  Saxony  to  yield,  or  Gcrmauy  will  be  couvulaed 
at  oDCP,  and  civil  war  and  an  appeal  to  the  I'reudi  are  almost  sure 
to  follow.  Supposing,  however,  the  happiest  alternative — that 
these  aoyercigns  yield  to  the  petition-system  now  adopted  by  the 
Gemum  people,  which  somewhat  resembles  the  begging-system  in 


Spain,  where  the  aaeadicant  holds  tiie  gan,  ready  to  let  fly  on  the 
merest  attempt  rI  refusal— supposing  tlie  German  Parliament  «!• 
reiuly  formed  and  acknmvlcdKfd,  its  very  lirst  task—  its  chief  aim 
nil!  be  the  rcnjodelling  of  Germany,  territorially  x\»  mcU  as  pcih'ti- 
cally;  and  the  fiuuous  Congress  of  Vieima— Napoleon  himself  will 
hardly  have  effected  greater  cliangos  than  we  may  look  foi-ward  to 
as  the  rchult  of  ila  deliberations.  Old  maps  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many will,  ere  long,  become  useless,  except  oa  references  to  tho 
p»i5t.  New,  mure  extended,  and  importnut  divisions  may,  perhaps, 
render  many  a  jictty  principality  sojierfluou^,  whicli,  iu  tlmt  case, 
it  is  not  impossible,  will  be  altogether  don(»  away  with. 

"The  Germans,  just  now,  are  very  loud  in  prodaimhig  their 
constitutional  and  Gernmn  feeling;  but  lh<*se,  in  nnility,  may  well 
be  luapceted  of  being  inferior  to  their  republican  sympRthiett,  whidi 
they,  pfrhaps,  merely  veil  until  such  a  moment  as,  opposition  lieing 
diaurmed,  contention  will  become  impo8,silile.  Tiuit  Germany  will 
one  day  or  other  grow  into"  a  federal  power,  after  the  model  of 
America  and  Switzerland,  may  even  nov,  be  anticipated.  This  final 
measure  nmy,  perhaps,  yet  be  jjostponed  for  years,  or  it  may  burst 
at  once  into  existence — rircunistauccs  and  aeeidenU  whidi  no  sa- 
gacity can  avail  to  caleuhitc  licfore-luind — above  all,  the  progn>M 
juid  fate  of  the  IVendi  Republic  will  greatly  intluence  the  revo- 
lutionary movement,  retard  or  ripen  it ;  but  the  republican  prin- 
ciple, let  it  step  ne>er  so  covertly  forward,  be  it  even,  as  yet  not 
general  cnougli,  not  sufliriently  prepared,  to  proclaim  its  existence, 
certainly  does  exist  on  tliis,  as  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Uhine.  It 
is  scarce  to  be  hoped  thai  Germany  shoiUd  escape  infection  from 
the  levelling  spirit  that  now  reigns  in  Trance;  and,  next  to  tho 
frcjih  division  of  Grmmny,  in  which,  by  tlie  way,  it  is  idremly  ru- 
moured that  I'rankfort  will  be  annexitl  to,  or  enlarged  by  another 
proTinco  or  so,  a  measure  abolishing  the  kiw  of  entail,  and,  pci-- 
luips,  even  hereditary  titles,  may,  perchance,  lie  deljated.  1  am  one 
of  those,  at  least,  who  are  quite  prepared  t<j  see  the  Germans  go  a 
great  deid  farther  with  their  new  legislature  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed.** 

And  we  suspect  that  he  is  right.  Republicanism 
will  be  found  close  to  the  speculative  German  heart. 

Let  us  recapitulate  tho  results  of  184R.  France  a 
republic.  Belgium  under  universal  suffrage.  Ger- 
many united  and  adopting  the  same  franchise. 
The  Austrian  despotism  cohvcrtcd  into  a  constitu- 
tioual  monarchy.  All  the  states  of  Italy  in  revolu- 
tion, or  with  constituUous  already  peaceably  ob- 
tained. Poland  rishig  in  arms.  Tlici^e  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  firbt  quarter  of  104B.  They  surpass  the 
deeds  of  any  year  in  tho  century. 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Blessed  be  blundering,  say  tho  friends  of  the 
Game  Laws.  On  the  23d  of  last  month,  Mr. 
Bright  made  his  motion  on  the  subject ;  and  as  tho 
Member  for  Manchester  is  not^  we  suppobo,  very 
conversaut  with  field  sports,  he  would  gladly  have 
tho  system  annihilated.  The  facts  adduced  by  him 
against  it  were  sufficient  to  have  annihilated  any 
ordinary  abuse,  and  the  Gamo  Laws  were  in  a  bad 
position  when  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  was 
moved,  and  denied  by  87  votes  against  82.  Deter- 
mined to  do  good  service  in  this  particular  matter. 
Dr.  Bowring  moved  that  tho  House  be  adjourned — > 
a  formal  error,  supported  by  the  country  party, 
amidst  much  laughter  and  cheering;  for  it  has  the 
ciiect  of  undoing  all  that  had  been  done  and 
putting  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Game  Laws  out  of 
possession  of  the  ilouso.  Thus  a  subject  of  grave 
importance  was  set  aside  by  the  accidental  mis- 
placing of  a  word,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  try  frequently  this 
kind  of  experiment.  The  opponents  of  the  Game 
Laws  are  neither  poachers  nor  game  dealers.  Those 
who  give  the  system  a  most  determined  opposition 
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are  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  preyent  a  vaste — 
first, of  food;  second,  of  land;  and,  third,  of  morality. 
Although  the  game-laws  were  repeal^  to-morrow 
there  would  be  no  right  acquired  to  trespass  upon 
farms,  to  invade  demesnes,  and  to  use  rifles  indis- 
criixyn^tely  Qnpi)'iT(Wte  grounds*  Whatever  is  worthy 
of  pro(^cti^waiild\e  prftoctedjybnt'preser^s  main- 
tiHnedi  fo^lwtciem^aiifd  noi  f6r  fport  jjk'Ould  very 
likely  bo  destroyed.  A  man  may  claim  a  right 
to  use  his  land  for  any  purpose  that  he  pleases, 
although  the  61aim  is  bad  in  morality  ;  but  no  man 
is  justified  in  making  his  possessions  or  their  occu- 
pants a  nuisance  to  the  world,  for  his  gratifioatiftO. 
If  he  can  succeed  in  domesticating  pheasants,  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  his  rearing  them,  al- 
though it  would  scarcely  be  in  taste  to  make  a  bat- 
teau  of  bam  fowls. 

Sir  George  Grey  says  that  the  farmers  can  make, 
and  ought  to  make,  proper  terms  in  their  leases  for 
anj  damage  that  they  may  sufler  by  an  over- stock  of 
game  on  tneir  farms.  But  if  the  preserve  belong  to 
8l  neighbouring  landlord,  by  whom  will  the  damages 

"  1)0  paid?  And,  if  the  landlord  from  whom  the  farm 
is  leased  be  in  better  circumstances  than  the  tenant, 
by  whorn  is  the  best  bargain  likely  to  "be  made  ? 

Sfr  George  Grey  should  say  that  vulgar  people 
ought  to  drink  champagne  instead  of  beer  or  water 
at  djnner,  and  that  all  men  ought  to  make  terms  with 
their  tailors  for  a  permanent  supply  of  good  coats. 
AVe  liave  no  doubt  that  if  Sir  George  Grey  had  to 
'fake  a  farm,  he  would  obtain  good  terms,  such  terms 
as  he  required,  or  he  would  reject  the  offer  ;   but 

'  then,' Sir  George  Grey  does  hot  live  by  agriculture, 
arid  fliat  makes  all  the  difference.  The  repeal  of  the 
Game  Laws  is  quite  a  settled  matter,  and  one  that 
will  not  bo  long  delayed. 
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THE  INCOME'  TAX. 

ffas"  enjoyed  something  more  than  the  attention 
risnally  devoted  to  a  matter  of  this  description.  On 
the'  3d  ult.,  ^tr.  Horsman  moved  that  a  differential 
rate  be  levied  on  means  derived  from  property  rea- 
lised, and  that  obtained  from  professional  and  precari- 
ous sources;  but  316  members  voted  for  an  obvious 
wrong,  and  l4lJ  for  a  clear  act  of  justice,  which, 
therefore,  was  defeated.  The  best  speech  in  ftivour 
of  taxing  all  incomes  equally  was  made  by  Lord 
Johii  Russclt.  The  best  speech  against  that  policy, 
when  tlio  "tai  was  first  proposed,  was  also  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell.  Between  the  two  speeches  we 
decidedly  prefer  the  first.  '  Out  of  office,  there  is 
more  good  sense  in,  and  more  good  to  bo  got  from, 
Lord' John  I^ussell  than  when  he  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  cares  of  a  short  revenue,  and  all  the"  tempta- 
tions of  official  life. 

Mr.  Hume^s  motiop,  to  limit  the  tax  for  oine  year 
instQad  of  thrpe,  excited  soim9  apprehensions  on  the 
Treasury.  beni>hes,  but  their  ;OQcup^nts  declared  that 
they  ,w<)iild  abandon  their  seats,  and  throw  them  on 
the  mai'H^V  i^  ^^  moti9n  .^oi'o  carried,  and  so  it 
was  defeated  by  363  votes, to  13^,. 

This  motion  was  charncteaised  by  the  utmost  mo- 
deration. Its  results  could  havq  only  been  to  make 
the  Income  Tax  an  annual  ipstead  of  a  triennial 
vote.      The  course  was  not  unprecedented,  and  it 


was  not  likely  to  be  attended  by  any  inconvenience; 
bnt  the  Minister  wanted  three  years,  and^  to  save  a 
resignation  in  a  period  of  probable  excitemert,  both 
th«  extreme  wings  of  the  House  were  soundly  beaten 
by  the  centre.  The  Whigs  are  casting  firom  them 
splendid  opportunities  of  acquiring  popularity.  By 
ro^adjusting  taxation  in  the  prdsenl  yfar,  they  might 
h»ve  ginnad.a  tritfnolal  lesse  of.  pdwer  for  thei? 
party,  and  by  neglecting  that  duty  they  have  left  the 
nation  in  doubt  by  whom  it  may  be  governed  three 
months  hence. 


TENURE  OP  LAND,  IRELAND. 

The  repeal  agitation  consumes  not  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Ireland.  The  north  is  in  a  state  of  organised 
agitation  regarding  the  tenant-right.  The  farmers 
of  Ulster  consider  that  their  claim  would  be  injured 
by  Sir  "William  Somerville's  measure,  and  they 
offer  it  a  very  strenuous  opposition.  Monster  meet- 
ings arc  held  weekly  in  diflbrent  localities.  All  parties 
join  .together  in  opposing  the  presumed  attack  ou 
their  homes  and  on  their  property.  Even  in  that 
land  of  theological  animosity,  we  see  Presbyterian 
Ministers  and  Roman  Catholic  Priests  meei;ing  on 
the  same  platform,  supportifig  the  some  resolutions, 
addressing  sinailar  sentiments  to  their  people,  and, 
aa  if  the  Government  had  determined  to  make  oppor- 
tunities for  breaking  down  the  power  of  this  nofortu- 
uate  empire,  fusing  the  adverse  mi^saes  together  in 
the  common  bond. 

There  never  was,  we  believe,  a  eletaref  case  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  any  eonntry  than  that  of 
one  Ulstcfr' farmers.  They  have  undoubtedty  paid 
for  the  improvements  on  their  land,  or  tbey  have  made 
them.  Witnesses  were  examined  before  the  Earl  of 
Devon's  commission,  who  swore  that  they  ha^  plant- 
ed every  tree,  dug  all  the  drains,  and  built  all  the 
houses  on  their  farms ;  for  the  landlords  did  nothing ; 
amd  all  their  capital  was  expended'  on  the  faith  of 
the  custom  of  the  country,  that  on  leaving  the  farm 
they  wonld  be  allowed  to  sell  their  invpvovemetits  to 
the  best  bidder  who  could  satisfy  th6  Undlord  of  his 
competency  to  work  the  farm  and  pay  Ifce  rent. 
They  consider  this  privilege  endangered  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Soraei*viile'B  bill,  and  that  adds  to  the  previ- 
ously eonsting  excitement  in  favour  Of  their'  arfeient 
usage.  •     - «  .' 

Nothing  can  be  more  calamitous  in  its  result* 
than  a  concession  to  clamour  of  those  rights  that 
are  denied  to  justice,  or  the  adoption  of  measures  in 
perilous  times  to  secure  a  doubtful  aUcgianco,  if  tlio 
measures  are  not  deserved  in  the  day  of  peace.  The 
wants  of  these  men  are,  however,  rational  and  just. 
They  do  not  admit  the  discussion  that  may  be  altorded 
to  political  transactions.  They  arise  out  of  a  social 
emergency,  and  are  entirely  founded  on  the  unmis- 
takeable  propriety  of  honest  accounting. 

In  the  present  position  of  Ireland,  the  Govern- 
ment need  neither  multiply  foes  nor  detach  friends  ; 
for  the  former  already  are  too  numerouSy  and  the 
latter  too  few.  They  are»  however,, adopting  Uiat 
course,  and  thereby  aggravating  the  dangers  that 
seriously  threaten  the  peace  and  wcU<being  of  the 
empire. 
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POPULAR  LECTURERS— No.  II. 

OEOBGE  DAWSON,  A.K. 

1 

BY      GEORGE      6ILFILLAN. 


SnccE  writing  oar  last  paper,  ve  have  had  the  op- 
portnnitf  of  hearing  Emerson  the  lecturer,  as  vpU 
as  of  meeting  Emerson  the  man.  In  answer  to  rari- 
ous  inquiries,  which  have  reached  us  from  highly  re- 
spectable parties  who  have  not  been  equally  favoured, 
we  shall  begin  our  present  paper  by  a  few  jottings 
on  htm.  Of  Emerson  the  private  individual,  it  were 
indelicate  to  say  much^  suffice  it  that  he  has  neither 
tail  nor  cloven  foot,  has  indeed  nothing  very  remark- 
able or  peculiar  about  him,  hut  is  simply  a  mild  and 
intelligent  gentloman,  with  whom  you  might  be  hours 
and  daya  in  compan^r,  without  suspecting  him  to  be 
a  Philosopher  or  a  Poet.  His  manners  are  those  of 
one  who  has  studied  the  graces  in  the  woods,  unwit- 
tingly learned  his  bow  from  the  bend  of  the  pine, 
and  his  air  and  attitudes  from- those  into  which  the 
serviceable  wind  adjusts  the  forest  trees,  as  it  sweeps 
across  them.  His  conversation  is  at  times  a  sweet 
rich  dropping,  like  honey  from  the  rock.  He  is  a 
great  man,  gracefully  disguised  under  sincere  mo- 
desty and  simplicity  of  character,  is  totally  free  from 
tbose  go  a-head  crotchets  and  cants  which  disgust 
you  in  many  Americans,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
riuMt  prejudiced  to  be  in  his  society,  an4  not  be  im- 
pjOBsaed  with  respeot  £or  the  innocence  of  his  life, 
and  regard  for  the  unaffected  sincerity  of  his  man- 
nerf.  Plain  and  homely  he  may  be  as  a  wooden  bowl, 
but  not  the  less  rich  and  etherial  is  the  nectar  of 
thought  by  which  he  is  filled.  A  lecturer,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  he  is  not ;  call  him  rather  apnb- 
lie  nionologtst,  talking  i*ather  to  himself  than  to  his 
audience— and  what  a  quiet,  calm,  commanding  con- 
versation it  is !  It  is  not  the  seraph,  or  burning  one 
that  you  see  in  the  midst  of  his  wings  of  fire — it  is 
the  naked  cherubic  reason  thinking  aloud  before  you. 
He  reads  his  lectures  without  excitement,  without 
energy,  scarcely  even  with  emphasis,  as  if  to  try 
what  can  be  effected  by  the  pure,  unaided  momentum 
of  thought.  It  is  soul  totally  unsheathed  that  you 
have  to  do  with ;  and  you  ask,  is  this  a  spirit's  tongue 
that  le  sounding  on  its  way  ?  so  solitary  and  severe 
seems  its  harmony.  There  is  no  betrayal  of  emotion, 
except  now  and  then  when  a  slight  tremble  in  his 
voice  proclaims  that  he  has  arrived  at  some  spot  of 
thought  to  him  peculiarly  sacred  or  dear,  even  as  our 
fellow-traveller  along  a  road  sometimes  starts  and 
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looks  round,  arrived  at  some  land-mark  of  passion 
and  memory,  which  to  ns  has  no  interest ;  or  as  an 
earthly  steed  might  be  conceived  to  shiver  under  the 
advent  of  a  supernal  horseman — so  his  wice  must 
falter  here  and  there  below  the  glorious  burden  it 
has  to  bear.  There  is  no  emphasis,  often,  but  what  is 
given  by  the  eye,  and  this  is  felt  only  by  those  who  see 
him  on  the  side  view  ;  neither  standing  behind  nor 
before  can  we  form  any  conception  of  the  rapt  living 
flash  which  breaks  forth  athwart  the  spectator.  His 
eloquence  is  thus  of  that  highest  kind  which  pro- 
dupes  great  effects  at  small  expenditure  of  means, 
and  without  any  effort  or  turbulence ;  still  and  strong 
as  gravitation,  it  fixes,  subdues,  and  turns  us  around. 
To  be  more  popular  than  it  is,  it  requires  only  two 
elements— -first,  a  more  artistic  accommodation  to  the 
tastes  and  understandings  of  the  audienoe ;  and,  se- 
condly, greater  power  of  personal  passion,  in  which 
Emerson's  head  as  well  as  his  nature  seems  deficient. 
Could  but  some  fiery  breath  of  political  zeal  or  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  be  let  loose  upon  him,  to  oreate  a 
more  rapid  and  energetic  movement  in  his  style  and 
manner,  he  would  stir  and  inflame  the  world. 

His  lectures,  as  to  their  substance,  are  portcibU 
essences  of  the  subject  or  character  to  which  they 
refer.  In  small  compass  masses  of  thought,  results  of 
long.processes,  lie  compact  and  firm  ;  as  240  pence 
are  calmly  enclosed  in  one  bright  round  sovereign,  so 
do  volumes  manifold  go  to  oonipose  some  of  Emer- 
son's short  and  Sibylline  sentences.  In  his  lecture  on 
Napoleon,  he  reduces  him  and  the  history  of  his.  em- 
pire to  a  strong  jelly.  Eloquence,  that  ample  theme» 
in  like  manner  he  condefises  into  the  holkyw  of  one 
lecture — ^a  lecture  for  once  which  proved  as  popular 
as  it  was  profound.  His  intellectual  tactics  some- 
what resemble  those  of  Napoleon.  As  he  aimed  at, 
and  broke  the  heart  of  opposing  armies,  Emerson 
loves  to  grasp  and  tear  out  the  trembling  core  of  a 
subject,  and  show  it  to  his  hearers.  In  both  of  these 
lectures  we  admired  his  selection  of  instances  and 
anecdotes  ;  each  stood  for  a  distinct  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  rendered  it  at  once  Intelligible  and  memor* 
able.  An  anecdote  thus  severely  selected  answers 
the  end  of  a  bone  in  the  hand  of  an  anatomical  lec- 
turer :  it  appeals  to  sense  as  well  as  soul.  We  llked^ 
too,  his  reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Odyssey,  do« 
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BcriptivQ  of  the  eloquence  of  Ulysses.  It  was  trans- 
lated  into  prose — the  prose  of  his  better  essays— by 
himself,  and  was  read  with  a  calm  classical  power 
and  dignity,  which  made  a  thousand  hearts  still  as 
the  gra?e.  For  five  minutes  there  seemed  but  two 
things  in  the  world:  the  silence,  and  the  yoioe  which 
was  passing  through  it. 

If  Ineii^  We  hftve  oftell  exclaimed,  would  but 
listen  as  attentively  to  sermons,  as  they  do  to  the 
intimations  at  the  end!  Emerson  generally  com- 
mands such  attention  ;  especially,  we  are  told,  that 
during  his  first  lecture  in  Edinburgh  on  Natural 
Aristocracy,  it  was  fine  to  see  him,  by  his  very  bash- 
f  Illness,  driven  not  out  of,  but  into  himself,  and  speak- 
ing as  if  in  the  forest  alone  with  Qod  and  his  own 
soul.  This  was  true  self-possession.  The  audience, 
too,  were  made  to  feel  themselves  as  much  alone  as 
their  orator.  To  give  a  curdling  sense  of  solitude 
in  society,  is  a  much  higher  achievement  than  to 
give  a  sense  of  society  in  solitude.  It  is  among  the 
mightiest  acts  of  spiritual  power,  thus  to  insulate 
the  imagination  or  the  conscience  of  man,  and  sug- 
^sts  afar  off  the  proceedings  of  that  tremendous 
<fay,  when  in  the  company  of  a  universe  each  man 
will  feel  himself  alone. 

In  the  three  lectures  we  heard  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son, there  did  not  occur  a  single  objectionable  sen- 
tence. But  there  was  unquestionably  a  blank  in  all, 
most  melancholy  to  contemplate.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  attempts  which  have  been  niade 
to  poison  the  popular  mind,  and  to  rouse  the  popular 
passions  against  this  gentleman,  whether  by  misre- 
presenting his  opinions  or  by  blackening  his  motives. 
He  does  not  believe  himself — whatever  an  ignorant 
and  conceited  scribbler  in  the  **  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine'*  may  say — to  be  God.  He  is  the  least  in 
the  world  of  a  proselytizer.  He  has  visited  this 
country  solely  as  a  literary  man,  invited  to  give 
literary  lectures.  Whatever  be  his  creed,  he  has  not, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  protruded  it;  and  even  if  he 
had,  it  would  have  done  little  harm  ;  for  as  easily 
transfer  and  circulate  Emerson*s  brain  as  his  be- 
lief. But,  when  we  think  of  such  a  mind  owning 
a  faith  seemingly  so  cold,  and  vague,  and  shadowy  ; 
and  when,  in  his  lectures,  we  find  moral  and  spiri- 
tual truths  of  such  importance  robbed  of  their 
aw  All  sanctions,  separated  like  rays  cut  off  from  the 
sun— from  their  parent  system  and  source — swung 
from  off  their  moonngs  upon  the  Rock  of  ages — 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal — and  supported  upon 
his  own  authority  alone — ^when,  in  short,  the  Moon  of 
genius  comes  between  us  and  the  Sun  of  God,  we  feel 
i  dreariness  and  desolation  of  spirit  inexpressible  ; 
and  much  as  we  admire  the  author,  and  love  the  man, 
we  are  tempted  to  regret  the  hour  when  he  first 
landed  upon  our  shores.  Oui^  best  wishes,  and  those 
6t  thousands,  go  with  him  on  his  homeward  way ; 
but  coupled  with  a  strong  desire  that  a  better,  clearer, 
and  more  definite  light  may  dawn  upon  his  soul,  and 
create  around  him  a  true  **  Forest  Sanctuary."  Long 
has  he  been  like  Jacob,  dreaming  in  the  desert : 
surely  the  ladder  cannot  be  far  off. 

The  efilce  of  an  interpreter,  if  not  of  the  highest 
order,  is  certainly  very  useful,  honourable,  and,  at 
certain  periods,  particularly  necessary.  There  are 
tfmes  when  the  angle  at  which- the  highest  minds  of 


the  age  stand  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is 
ojrceedingly  awkward  and  uncertain.  Their  names 
and  their  pretensions  are  well  known  ;  even  a  glim- 
mer of  their  doctrine  has  got  abroad  ;  some  even  of 
their  books  are  read  with  a  maximum  of  avidity,  and 
a  minimum  of  undei*standing  ;  but  a  fuller  refiection 
of  their  merits  and  their  tiews — a  farther  circulation 
of  their  spirit,  and  a  more  complete  discharge  of 
their  electric  influences,  are  still  needed.  For  these 
purposes,  unless  the  men  will  condescend  to  interpret 
tkemselves,  we  must  have  a  separate  class  for  the 
pui'pose.  Indeed,  such  a  class  will  be  created  by 
the  circumstances.  As  each  morning  we  see  a  grand 
process  of  interpretation,  when  the  living  light  leaps 
downwards  from  heaven  to  the  mountain  summits, 
and  from  these  to  the  low-lying  hills,  and  from  these 
to  the  deep  glens — each  mountain  and  hill  taking 
up  in  turn  its  part  in  the  great  translation,  till 
the  landscape  is  one  volume  of  glory — so  mind  after 
mind,  in  succession,  and  in  the  order  of  their  intel- 
lectual stature,  must  catch,  and  reflect  the  empy- 
rean fire  of  truth. 

Chief  among  the  interpreters  of  our  time  stands 
Thomas  Carlyle.  He  has  not  added  any  new  truth 
to  the  world*s  stock,  nor  any  artistic  work  to  the 
world's  literature,  nor  is  ho  now  likely  to  do  so  ;  but 
he  has  stood  between  the  British  mind  and  the  great 
German  orbs,  and  flung  down  on  us  their  light,  with 
a  kind  of  contemptuous  profusion,  coloured,  too,  ui;- 
doubtedly,  by  the  strange  rugged  idiosyncrasy  on 
which  it  has  been  reflected.  This  light,  however, 
has  fallen  short  of  the  middle-class,  not  to  speak  of 

the  masses  of  the  commuuitv.     This  translation  must 
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itself  be  translated.  For  some  time  it  might  have 
been  advertised  in  the  newspapers — *•  Wanted,  an  in- 
terpreter for  Sartor  Resartus.  *'  Without  the  induce- 
ment of  any  such  advertisement,  but  as  a  volunteer, 
has  Mr.  George  Dawson  stepped  forward,  and  has 
now  for  two  years  been  plying  his  profession,  with 
much  energy,  and  very  considerable  success. 

It  were  not  praise — it  were  not  even  flattery — it 
were  simply  insult  and  irony,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son in  any  other  light  than  as  a  clever,  a  very  clever, 
translator,  or,  if  he  will,  interpreter,  of  a  greater  trans- 
lator and  interpreter  th an  himself.  In  all  the  lectures 
we  have  either  heard  or  read  of,  his  every  thought  and 
shadeof  thought  was  Carlyle's.  The  matterof  the  feast 
was,  first  course,  Carlyle;  second,  do.;  dessert,  do.; — 
toujours  Carlyle:  the  dishes,  dressing,  and  sauce  only, 
were  his  own.  Nor  do  we  at  all  quarrel  witli  him  for 
this.  Since  the  public  are  so  highly  satisfied,  and 
since  Carlyle  himself  is  making  no  complaint,  and 
instituting  no  hue  and  cry,  it  is  all  very  well.  It  is 
really,  too,  a  delightful  kacJiis  he  does  cook,  full  of 
pepper  and  spice,  and  highly  palatable  to  the  ma- 
jority. Our  only  proper  ground  of  quarrel  would  be, 
if  he  were  claiming  any  independent  merit  in  the 
thought,  apart  f^om  the  illustrations,  the  wit,  and  the 
easy  vigorous  talk  of  the  exhibition.  We  have  again, 
and  again  been  on  the  point  of  exclaiming,  when 
compelled  to  contrast  description  with  reality — We 
shall  henceforth  believe  nothing  till  we  have  seen  it 
with  our  eyes,  and  heard  it  with  our  ears.  The  most  of 
the  pictures  we  see  drawn  of  celebrated  people  seem, 
after  we  have  met  with  the  originals,  to  have  been 
painted  by  the  blind.     One  has  to  hand  them  aside,' 
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filce  letters  mis-directed.  So  very  many  dotcrmmed- 
ly  praise  a  man  for  qualities  which  ho  has  not — if 
a  man  is  tall,  they  make  him  short ;  if  dark,  they 
give  him  fair-hair ;  if  his  hrow  bo  moderate  in  di- 
mensions, they  call  it  a  great  mass  of  placid  marble ; 
if  he  be  an  easy,  fluent  speaker,  they  dignify  him  with 
the  name,  orator ;  if  his  eye  kindle  with  the  pro- 
gresi  of  his  theme,  they  tell  as  that  his  face  gets 
phosphorescent,  and  as  the  face  of  an  angel.  Hence 
the  mortifying  disappointments  which  are  so  common 
— di»api)ointments  produced  less  by  the  inferiority 
than  by  the  utdikenesB  of  the  reality  to  the  descrip- 
tion. A  distinguished  painter  who  Tisited  Coleridge 
was  chagrined  to  find  his  forehead,  of  which  he  had 
read  ravings  innumerable,  of  quite  an  ordinary  size. 
We  watched  Emerson's  face  very  narrowly,  but  could 
not,  for  our  life,  perceive  any  glow  mounting  up  Its 
pale  and  pensive  lines.  We  had  heard  much  of 
Dawson's  eloquence,  but  found  that  while  there  was 
mncb  fluency,  there  was  little  fire,  and  no  enthusiasm. 
Distance  and  dunces  together  had  metamorphosed 
him,  even  as  a  nobler  cause  of  deception  sometimes 
changes  a  village  steeple  into  a  tower  of  rubies — and 
plates  a  copse  with  gold. 

To  call  this  gentleman  a  cockney,  Carlyle  a  trans- 
cendental bagman,  were  to  be  too  severe ;  to  call 
him  a  combination  of  Cobbett  and  Carlyle,  were  to 
be  too  complimentary.  But  while  there  is  much  in 
the  matter  which  reminds  you  of  Carlyle,  as  the  re- 
flection  reminds  yon  of  the  reality,  there  is  much  in 
his  style  and  manner  which  recalls  William  Cobbett. 
Could  we  conceive  Cobbett  by  any  possibility  for- 
swearing his  own  nature,  converted  to  Germanism, 
and  proclaiming  it  in  his  own  way,  we  should  have 
had  George  Dawson  anticipated,  and  forestalled. 
The  Saxon  style  ;  the  homely  illustrations  ;  the  con- 
versational air ;  the  frequent  appeals  to  common 
sense  ;  the  broad  Anglicanisms  ;  and  the  perfect  self- 
possession — are  common  to  both,  with  some  impor- 
tant differences,  indeed ;  since  Dawson  is  much  terser 
and  pointed,  since  his  humour  is  dry,  not  rich  ;  and 
since  he  is,  as  to  substance^  rather  an  echo  than  a 
native,  though  rude  voice. 

To  such  qualities  as  we  have  now  indirectly  enu- 
merated, we  are  to  attribute  the  sway  he  has  acquired 
over  popular,  and  especially  over  English  audiences. 
They  are  not,  while  hearing  him,  called  profoundly 
cither  to  think  or  feel.  They  are  not  painfully  re- 
minded that  they  have  not  read.  Enthusiastic  ap- 
peal never  warms  their  blood.  A  noble  self-contempt 
and  fbrgetfulness  is  never  inculcated.  Of  reverence 
for  the  ancient,  the  past,  and  the  mysterious,  there 
is  little  or  none.  They  are  never  excited  even  to  any 
fervour  of  destructive  zeal.  A  strong,  somewhat 
rough  voice  is  heard  pouring  out  an  even,  calm,  yet 
swift  torrent  of  mingled  paradoxes  and  truisms,  smart 
epigrammatic  sentences,  short,  cold,  hurrying  sar- 
casms, deliberate  vulgarisms  of  expression,  quota- 
tions from  Sartor  Resartus  and  Scripture,  and  from 
no  other  book — never  growing,  and  never  diminish- 
ing in  interest— *never  suggesting  an  end  as  near,  nor 
reminding  us  of  a  beginning  as  past— every  one  eager 
-to  listen,  bat  no  one  sorry  when  it  is  done ;  the  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  being  to  shake,  we  think  too  much, 
respect  fbr  ft>rmu]a8,  creeds,  and  constituted  autho- 
rities ;  to  incolcate,  we  thii^  too  strongly,  a  sense  of 


independence  and  individualism,  and  to  give  to  the 
future,  we  think,  an  undue  preponderance  over  the 
past. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  has  read  with  considerable 
care  and  accuracy  the  signs  of  his  time.  He  has 
watched  the  direction  and  the  rate  of  the  popular 
tide,  and  has  cast  himself  on  it  with  an  air  of  mar* 
tyrdom.  His  has  been  the  desperate  determination 
at  all  hazards  to  sail  with  the  stream.  He  sees,  what 
only  the  blind  do  not,  that  a  new  era  is  begun,  in 
which,  as  Napoleon  said,  "there  shall  be  no  Alps," 
when  they  threatened  to  impede  his  march;  our  young 
mind  has  in  like  manner  sworn  there  shall  be  no  past, 
no  history,  no  Bible,  no  God  even,  if  such  things  ven- 
ture to  stand  across  our  way,  and  curb  our  principle  of 
progress,  and  is  rushing  on  heroically  with  this  dar- 
ing multitude.  One  is  amused  at  the  cry  of  perse- 
cution which  he  raises  on  his  way.  The  term,  to 
us,  in  such  cases  as  his,  sounds  supremely  ludicrous. 
What,  in  general,  does  persecution  for  conscience- 
sake  now  mean  ?  It  means,  if  the  subject  be  a  cler- 
gyman, the  trebling  of  his  audience  and  the  doubling 
of  his  income  ;  if  an  author,  the  tenfold  sale  of  his 
works  ;  if  a  man  in  business,  three  customers  instead 
of  one — ^not  to  speak  of  the  pleasures  of  notoriety,  lec- 
turing engagements,  gold  watches,  and  pieces  of  plate. 
Pleasant  and  profitable  persecution !  even  when  it  is 
diversified  by  a  little  newspaper  abuse — the  powerless 
hatred  of  the  deserted  party — and  some  strictures, 
such  as  ours,  in  the  magazines !  What  comparison 
between  this  species  of  persecution  and  the  treatment 
which  a  Wordsworth  or  a  Shelley  received?  or  what 
comparison  between  it  and  the  neglect,  contempt,  ar  d 
poverty  which  now  befal  many  a  worthy  and  consc!* 
entious  supporter  of  the  Old  ?  We  knew  an  elderly 
neglected  clergyman,  who  came  to  a  brother  minister 
and  said,  "  I  wisb  you  would  preach  against  me  ;  it 
tnigbt  bring  me  into  notice."  Mr.  Dawson  has  been 
preached,  placarded,  and  prayed  into  notice — a  notice 
in  which  he  has  expanded  and  buorgeoned  like  a 
peach  tree  in  the  sunshine,  and  yet  of  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  complain  as  persecution !  Pretty  exchange  I 
an  elegant  pulpit  for  a  barrel  of  burning  coals-^1500 
admiring  auditors  for  a  thousand  exulting  foes — the 
"  Church"  instead  of  the  "  Cross"  of  the  Saviour. 
We  really  cannot,  in  this  world  of  woe,  find  in  our 
hearts  one  particle  of  pity  to  spare  for  Mr.  Dawson, 
nor  fi>r  any  such  mellifluous  martyrs. 

No  eagle  soaring  ai^d  screaming  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm — no  thunder-cloud  moving  up  the  wind,  do  we 
deem  our  hero ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  most  complacent 
and  beautiful  peacock's  feather,  sailing  adown  the 
breeze,  yet  with  an  air  as  if  it  had  created  and  could 
tarn  it  if  he  chose  ;  or,  shall  we  say,  a  fine  large 
bubble  descending  with  dignity,  as  if  it  were  the  ca- 
taract ?  or,  shall  we  try  it  once  more  ?  a  straw,  ima- 
gining that  because  it  shows  the  direction,  it  is  di- 
recting the  wind.  If  these  figures  do  not  give  satis- 
faction, we  have  fifty  more  at  the  service  of  Mr. 
Dawson's  admirers ;  for,  after  al),  we  must  blame 
his  admirers  and  his  enemies  more  than  himself.  He 
has  much  about  him  that  is  fk'ank,  open,  and  amiable. 
A  clever  young  man,  endowed  with  a  rare  talent  for 
talk,  ho  began  to  talk  in  a  manner  that  offended  his 
party.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  of  no  party,  were 
struck  vith  Burprise  at  hearing  snch  bold  and  liberal 
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Bontiments  uttered  from  such  a  quarter.  Pure,  un* 
mixed  Carlylism  coming  from  a  Baptist  pulpit  sOnud* 
ed  in  their  ears  sweet  and  strange,  as  a ''  voice  iVom 
a  loftier  climate.'*  The  rest  might  havef  been  es* 
pectcd.  Between  the  dislike  of  his  foee,  the  wild  en* 
thttsiasm  of  hiB  friends,  the  ill-calcalated  pounce  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  real,  though  borrowed 
merit  of  many  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  real  native 
force  of  his  speech — ^he  found  himself  all  at  onee  on  a 
giddy  eminenoe  which  might  have  turned  sti^onger 
heads  ;  for  here  was  the  rarUaima  avU  of  a  liberal 
Baptist — a-CarlyllBtie  clergyman,  a  juvenile  sag^, 
and  a  transoendentalist  talking  English — -there  was 
no  bird  in  all  Knowesley  Park  that  could  be  named 
in  comparison.  Here,  besides,  was  positively  the  first 
Dawson  (except  Peel*s  friend)  that  had,  as  an  Intel- 
lectual man,  been  known  beyond  his  own  doorway. 
Such  circumstances,  besides  a  felt  want  in  tiie  public 
mind,  which  he  professed  to  supply,  account  ^r  the 
rapid  rise  of  one  who  had  written  and  done  nothing, 
except  a  few  lectures  and  sermons,  to  the  summit  of 
notoriety. 

So  far  as  Dawson  is  a  faithful  renderer  or  doer  into 
English  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  sentiments,  we  hare, 
we  repeat,  no  quarrel  with  him.  But  Sn  sonie  points 
we  dislike  his  mode  of  expounding  and  illustrating 
these,  or  if  he  be  in  all  things  aii  aoeura/te  erpounder 
of  his  principal,  why,  then,  we  must  just  venture  tto 
question  his  principal's  infallibility. 

Mr.  Dawson,  for  instance,  sets  himself  with  all  his 
might  to  inculcate  the  uselessness  of  the  clergy,  as 
teachers  of  truth,  and  the  superiority  of  the  lecturing 
class,  or  prophets,  as  he  modestly  calls  them.  Samuel, 
he  told  us,  was^  a  much  greater  personage  than  the 
priests  of  his  day.  TVe  do  not,  in  all  points,  "  stand 
up  for  our  order."  We  are  far  from  thinkhlg  that 
the  clergy,  as  a  whole,  are  awake  to  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  or  fttUy  alive  to  all  its  tendencies.  We 
know  that  Dr.  Tholuck,  when  in  this  country,  was 
grieved  at  the  want  of  learning  he  fbund  in  some  of 
our  greatest  men,  and  especially  at  their  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  Germany.  We  know  that 
he  advised  two  eminent  Doctors  of  different  denomina- 
tions to  read  Strauss's  life  of  Christ;  and  that,  while 
one  of  them  declined,  in  very  strong  language,  the 
other.  Dr.  Chalnwrs  (how  like  him !)  said,  "  Well,  I 
will  read  it.  Dr.  Tholuck ;  isH  a  big  book?*"  Strauss, 
of  course,  he  reoommended,  not  from  sympathy  with 
its  theory,  but  because  it  is  a  book  as  necessary  to  be 
read  now  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity  as  was 
Gibbon's  history  fifty  years  ago.  But,  while  grant- 
ing much  to  Mr.  Dawson,  we  are  far  from  granting 
all.  Ministers  do  not  profess  to  be  prophets,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  *are  declarers — ^^•firrm — of  the  di- 
vine will,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  or  as  they 
may  be  endowed  with  that  deep  vision  of  truth  and 
beauty  which  is  now,  by  courtesy,  called  prophetic 
sight.  But  who  are  prophets,  pray,  in  any  other 
sense  ?  Who  can  now  pretend  to  stand  to  ministers 
in  the  relation  in  which  that  Samuel,  who  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  awakened  by  the  voice  of  God,  and  who, 
in  his  manhood,  had,  by  his  call,  aroused  the  slum- 
bering thunder,  and  darkened  the  heavens  by  tite 
waving  of  his  hand,  stood  to  the  prie8th<k>d  of  Israel  ? 
Not  surely  George  Dawson,  Esq.,  A.M.,  nor  yet 
Thomas  Carlyle— *2io,  nor  Fichte  and  Goethe  them- 


sc^es.'  AJia8!;ms^.'taa«oltt*itf,ail{oliti8pt«iE*fl|^Jlb6 
eomplainiJof tbai;Fa4iiiilutf(Hi  ,i\:^,^'^i  'io  ifai'dna^it 

..    •.  „  ,...That4s9P.'f«iJH^{tWfftf'F4fM]'/>.      .Rf.ui.ii 

It  is,  atf  it  was  atitlie'«leM'of^S»&l'ii>^«atf  ^inM  Mai- 
g\6ri6VM  i^igtti^hto  God*r4sf^i^4d:to«ailtrerb:f  ««tlllHr| 
byTJVim;'or  by  ptopheti  j  aud  •whrniy'lofdefiMt^^tlKk 
true*  vision,  ^^w^t(ta480llnl)t^ll4t]Ri  'wlkarda  wnH^qwwik 
scdva^s,'  We^«re,  liid«e<ly'rJB»th0i»hno9e  IwroUfPi*  ■*#» 
have  4till  among  lit  wile  abd  >g|ft^'ii&feii''r'bKtlfHr« 
wouldtiid  prophets;  in<the|»Aiito9t«0Dse^ill»9Hr«rtli 
wo  must  Just  go  ba^  >«nd  ^t  «t  4h#  fsetroetlioio  i^iM 
Ba^B  of  Iftra^U-l^^se^aiBiAats|ntf>o(Ului^'Miir^^ 
whose  words  are  full^4yas^*i«»<i  th0dte^«f:irli<)i^ 
insight  comittUiiloailier'wMt'ifab  «MniMi€tt««r  ofObd. 
As  poets^aa  sears,  as  taalUra^UuRtrstUiA  and  mfi- 
ttOftt  men;  net  to  aptekixivdiel^  4f  <<heifi<liQpi«ti«4rper;' 
nisttural  pn«elttieiM^  tbeiji.atilKtmr^iikttitvttl^ 
uMkodtGHi  aadniui^aiohedi  10M»&iamiMfskii>^w^m^ 
tains-ofmaaklAd;  i"t-i:i  mf/^  tn'!    .rpj.i...-Ji -lonc-- 

It  is  eaity  fob  a  popolatf*leetiiK^,f^«f€ldUtti4o^a^ 
with*  hls^  tbre^  tt  hitf  u\m  '^olhh^A^iMhiiveiT^ftbAK 
to  raeek*  at  themiiilbtetHbrof  Jeato.'  Biitilt14iiil*«|»4»i^ 
fw  onei6f  thi«,a9WL«iau«uiatedid«iB}'ti)r  k<i!^4^te 
long  years  »  MKoaMidn  of  afieciMikpp^dlato««bijqroli^ 
Mienvse^and  teitiip  Ueart^i^acraioniaifd  4italfioimmlK>lidL 
thn>vgligDOd'i0piMt:abcl'thfoii£^bhd  itep^ti  ulAidd4t 
i«  not  paitieularlyi'lifiiidnr fviasdfii^  iiDili-iyQiitlbimBi^ 
who  must  have'eap0vleiicedthe>ito^aliQr^9ici|Mii>»f 
i!he  cutter  to  Irhioh'  ka>  itill  ibcdbii|g|s,'^tutm  9gidti$i«4 
tvndtlMiia;  mijbyiHgyaiJiiadoeli;  eve&yiit^aa^ba^tlife 
hnrnunitiesiM  the  olaiM*  is  moflq  'in  ^tta  to><sbi^fefi«i 
respotiBibiliflie^  a^df  «iiM^i-^fttllipto»aiiy  to>Bbak0it«i 
credit  in  the  eMimlctk(Booi!hia«€4ii«ryiA^  i^m  .^ini 
}  He'dra«»8/W4ye'Wi*fe,  al/dlsUootUw^^etMd^ya 
preachertaod^ainanf^Ma^in^  adisillietioiili^oMoM 
nearly  as  tJil^t 'beiweeO' la  Udling^miia^njd  aiitum 
'fiddling,  a  baiiolgg'pa^y  «iAdra^iNBp|iy.taBkU^"fla 
is  not  a  preaching  man,  but  a  man  preachingin'  Wtet 
a  mtsoraUe  quibble ! ' '  WkoDbioansbyia  pcelnii  vVny- 
thing  else' thahtt^mair'whid.haa Tiriiliitarilf  aasoiiied 
the  taak^of  4iiDUringthe>tiJBtLsfiGed't0husftliqii*^ 
Does^one  nooeiffMnlyicease  lotbo  atntaBiiii  bedMsb^ 
a  preaeher '?  Or  does:  o^aebessavljly  beiiema(a«ipiiB« 
by>  ceasia|^toib9Sy^r>wiflliihg9t!^  befUiai%ht^lMittta 
has  eeased  to  t>«^  a<tnreaofa«K?  'NayiTverilyi^'Jinfilot, 
a  considerable  Ame4  o^Mil  Dawe^i^a^ifadudt^  %itb 
aoertaiD>cla8a«tleiUtf  spiiligaiKmi  tlris^reffpffaMan^ 
and thepireacher^hcaMii, -ivhicli ttiSH  eliUgitd kiadaft' 
very  and  at^le; '  He.is  litlfl^elseiiban^i  cld¥av3Mikosdl, 
made  6ut^  the  Mem^iitB  ir  irdSa»  o£  ia<iitoai4«ii(te 
preaehetr.  '  -i'  ;  "■'{  u-ii^  ifti-w  .••-"..; w  .••>  u^i^  :iJi  " 
In  Mr.  'Dp/waoii*irile«tnrai^>im '-fiffi^Biii  taHe^iaf 
thoai^t.  TwooriteeiiddasiiBi^pc^adiataihiaflBiBl^ 
ara  rattled :UlDe|j^88e«pr^Atid>b|«r|tiala  as  tisoiiMBt 
dffiSMreut  sodndt^or^disbDMa;  >^?MH«[M<i#riB%fioi( 
eu«h  aa  Bubtdoiii^aiidobjaoti^  dyaaiileal«]idvtf- 
ehaalcal^  are  p«rpelually«apeated»'iriih»^iiaaat»K16 
iteration;  >  ilMrO^ia  in  wdmrmUdsy  dnd'iBa6me<fty^i, 
ii  gigantic  mocioloAy^afsta^theteaiiiaagestJodiBrte 
beann of  the  aun.  BbttheneriaidioaBBaddl iSagam^ 
ism  arisiaf 'fk«n  ihe'snakfif  d««idiodet>f«a9flWi» 
part^ft  <Mypf,widob««a!arithMdiMultfl»ciii^^ 
'•albw-nilhti^'aad  M^nDimom/i-'-'i'.-^/-!  n:T:j»i;tucm 
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tionalisms  of  speech,  MidTi>fnUK)iigiitr  to  oalit  in 
prayer,  a  wcp^^l;^i[i4p^^i4i5i^t^^^  ^a  the  great 
deep,  fte.,  is  with  hina^-ftrCiw^fr  oSeseck  Words  are 
things.  Thing*  •ooghi'tto^ibv  called  bj^  their  right 
names.  A  ipM6  %hhtM  W  k'i'p^tiie  :  ^nd  not,  with 
Qr.iMh9tMi^:uA^MbMad»'Seail-w'ci^#n,  sen]ft-iroi|».  iar 
fitm»mit^%i(wkmn^^tiu9:Umia^  the 

|llollQe^)<if)^ft^dm9tttelltlileedl'^.  Shade  of  Dr,  ^ohn- 
¥mh^1lm9iH.t»k:4hofiit»ti}^wok9d:  to  ask,  ^^  what,  in 
llie-MN*^^!  wondeiVi^Oe^geiDawMn^  /ftrt  thou  ? 
^U  IBiaiesfc'tbpit.  tUffelC^i;  vAvt  thou  infid^V  pagao> 
iirifiimlti'aiiv'Oi^ttaytMii^  nion}  tban  ftixiom  preaeh- 
li^/ii  oiIr>tek»M'iM>4.their7/lot>Mttilla<thoei  ppsUivelj ; 
hntfcill«ffaluet]ypd0i^di^rit,;>//ilia]|i]i«yiei'  eaU.M<M, 
kgr>i»ii]/i«e{^M^W^4|prqat'4ee|».fr<t  - :..  /  ^ 
h.>D>^'oftf«ii'Mf(tMa.  JQaDrM»'»  i^jcel«tioit0  what  ii 
mMr  liriii<A;1tfAr^jaod,4rfai4Gi«  tra^iejuot  new^  In 
liAptoifliiW'^^i'^^iv  ^mth^aithera  ift  seoiething 
\SitfiuvriJkmAka^ppm^%4^i4»Bmd^,]^^  only 

Q0|pMiQd;^/AMiift  k€fltteTleeiitt4hfit<afa]rtBial  Tohune, 
Sartor  Resartas.  Bat  who  instructs  him: fbf'onoQ  to 
||l>x;W)midlliia:V)cVstiQor(?«ild.^o.jri4ioQi^  the  phrase, 
!>fitdtmrt(Aisd^vkg> 9»4d  ^P\ :  ^<waiiM  d«ty.Dan.plar  its 
^i$B^^pt9t(Uiltita9^vrjitikmit^^^  it 

»ftt^dw|i^  WtMnhi  teeaniat^Yf  A  joyheyokidthenaine 
4»i^)!pbaAaQir«Ii'^i(;  /D»4r  nM  8ciii|{t««e  «fite»  appeal  to 
^riiisricaafcd  toiihcr'|)napr^t-ol.hap|»iiies«tass4imtt^ 
iMiln^-to  d«tg[4  f>iIafa!^noti1ii«»(Dina^.Bedng«BBax0d 
jMBS'torMi^rifiQtt  diid>  /feDijmr1Qfvdt>m;  laffednig  whi<^ 
)weii[ttf^-ii9|^pHs4alert*nikMI«lmi7/'  if  iiteury  mean 
iOBi|ythf9g«fe0ftde^4^iiihifii!B8dtare.1  '^'XoiWgood, 
fi>rlgOMi'jasjlke,/^»ie>  Itoiitablast  getyt»^  .vmaA ;  hat 
of(blir^«i  9»ad  ia)pdl]r*hi  iU  xuf  oonteptien  ?  Barely 
«tnMliatfv«fl&vhttt)reiliiieliglstM|»aMlf  JaiiptfMent.feeK 
ing,  and  pKiiiyiiirliitam'proflpeclf.  WetooMr,  right 
iirdlbffliifrleiidtmf  iefhMr.  Bawsoti^s  «^eer^^it  k  an 
sttMl|»*iiootooffi4hli  the  f^ahlcfn!  candlestick  of  ee- 
totiai  hletsedaasiisiiltlieiresiard  -df  ttbb  good;  air 
4H(mf^  Aa;4rel^l^ght>  h^  seejb  t<^4)tf  airay  to*mor- 

\nVi»AfitiQi^  urOsenaerionl  #ith  littihis  aaiasione  to 
beUgiBSi^  af  hntai'iilr  smfal'iOTerenaB  foit  tha  suhjeot. 
SaWMiiBgitf  wieiia^lriiB,// v^Utfrilte.  so  ftftfte  snf imates^ 
lttiail:ttod  haaahandoned 'oar  prtoeat  fovms  of  wor- 
ship, ainrrvlwi-fipisit  tbonld'.he  trelMl  the  deserted 
Aimd^Stl^fBDMiml  epiin^did  '(we?hegip«rdea  for  the 
jtMaikeeyffimi^vayDf  Mmt  wa^k^in  the  desecrated 
iH^  ^(i€B^bd:[i^wiMfi^fr9tl JMiB9,^^  'It:  was' not, 
MmimMfi^i'yi^^  i  eonfeaffiiKpis)  diai^aBd;  any  -  more 
•Ifcifai'nfHUi^tiJB  tir^cfahliss^lips^iR^xa^Dazerit  to  Its 
iBaBABifiaw?hit[T«tev<!ao«ibll^ss,iifith>I  teats  w  his 
«!^9^fxi>dw£rftnieaBbareA»  MikaelCkkl  <mee  dw^t." 
With  what  coolness,  with  what  propensity-io' sneer, 
hrit|tiABt  ittttiftp)ft«sied99^iatthi^se:k»^  deadFatiOns, 
riiidvi#sik>4(hflrD|ighIfrlDHkithsy<«fl(U  a  min,  as 
BS  UMct^nitiikfoffJfipiten  Fahktinils.  Shame 
te>il9M(iaeMpBBA'»soD)Iif  thithe  thy  iseling,  as  we 
#srfifrklV(oi1Mii^9^toelycon.U,ihe^c(luigof  thy 
•liisln74l|an|^keia#voc'toot!iha.TowS'o£tha  minis- 
^B^rppem^matmk  ,*>hifi/v«ih«TaiBOt*toCilly)miiQon- 
vliiHidiftlM^aalaBainsf'MlBhctaAa/Claiiliilf^  he*  passes 
tiwiHigb  IlhafesanefaiaiTi^i'tifhidt^  he  ideemft  now  for- 
■attBfi&asfiohodaift  (^6  ^mt^Twith  endtHHifr  ol  pro- 
iDtoiidaiJtr«Dirib^uhMMil#f'/tho^  brekcB  aifchei,.'  ^e 
immldoring  imKnriptioai)r.aiii  tktf  esli]^'jfiarerMeBi{ 


to  him  hot  too  plainly  to  testify  that  the  Qreat  In- 
habitant is  gone. 

Mr,  Dawson's  forte  lies,  unquestionably,  in  his 
lively  and  amusing  illustrations.  His  is  a  species  of 
proverbial  philosophy.  He  abounds  both  in  "  old  saws 
and  modem  instances. "  He  accommodates  the  results 
of  philosophy  to  erery-day  life,  and  translates  its 
technicalities  into  the  loose  conversation,  almost  into 
the  slang,  of  every^day  language.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  in  this  he  does  men  much  service ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  in  such  a  process  a  great  deal 
that  is  most  valuable  necessarily  escapes.  There 
are  thoughts  in  every  high  philosophy  which  will 
not  bear  translation  into  ordinary  speech.  Our 
English  vemacolar  will  only  look  ludicrous  as  it  at- 
tempts to  girth  their  greatness  ;  and  these  ihoughts 
are,  of  course,  the  deepest  and  noblest.  Secondly,  apart 
from  this  aboriginal  difficulty,  the  translator,  whon 
also  a  popular  lecturer,  is  under  strong  temptation 
to  dilute  what  truth  he  does  tell  too  much,  and  to 
give,  his  babes,  instead  of  milk,  milk  and  water. 
And,  thirdly,  those  babes  will  be  exceedingly  apt  to 
laQCy,  after  a  few  such  diluted  preparations,  that 
they  have  suddenly  shot  up  into  mon  of  fall  age. 
In  the  short  space  of  four  or  five  amusing  hours,  they 
are  quit0  qualified  to  chatter  Carlylese*— to  dogma- 
tise on  the  oharaeteriiitics  and  tendencies  of  the  age ; 
and  to  look  with  sovereign  contempt  on  ministers, 
and  on  all  who  are  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust 
in  them.  We  met,  last  sumtmer,  in  a  London  omni- 
bus, a  good-natured,  amusing  old  lady,  at  whom  tve 
inquired  if  she  had  ever  been  in  Edinburgh.  She 
answered,  "no  ;  but  I  saw  a  panaramar  of  it,  which 
gave  me  a  very  good  hicUar  of  it.*'  Such  a  satisfac- 
tory panoaramaric  kidear  does  Mr.  Dawson  give  his 
auditors  of  the  German  philosophy,  and  of  Plato. 

When  I  hear  such  a  preacher,  said  one,  I  go  home 
well  pleased  with  him  ;  when  I  hear  such  another, 
I  go  home  ill-pleased  with  m y self .  Mr.  Dawson  sen<!  8 
home  most  of  his  audience  well-pleased  with  him  and 
with  themselves,  and  thinking  more  of  him  and  of 
themselves  than  of  his  theme.  They  caiTy  away 
no  stings  with  them,  none  of  that  fine  humility,  of 
that  divine  despair,  which  oontemplatioa  of  nature's 
vastnessy  and  of  man*s  littleness,  inevitably  produces ; 
and  yet  which  never  fails  afterwards  to  exeite  genu- 
ine aspiration.  From  hearing  Professor  Nichol,  you 
come  honie  with  but  one  thought,  the  grandeur  of  his 
subject;  in  which  almost  the  thought  of  the  lecturer 
has  been  lost,  to  which,  he  has  but  served  meekly  to 
point  like  the  rod  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  In 
hearing  Samuel  Brown  you  have  a  similar  feeling, 
blended,  however,  with  more  of  a  personal  interest, 
more  admiration  for  the  enthusiaism  and  genius  of 
the  man,  who,  at  such  an  age,  seems  conversant  with 
mysteries  so  profound,  as  if  he  had  commenced  his 
studies  in  an  ante-natal  state  of  bdng.  The  mas- 
terly ease,  self-possession,  clearness,  interest  and 
fluency  of  Mr.  Dawson's  talk,  give  yon  an  hour's, 
or  perchance  a  night's  pleasure,  and  that  is  all ;  for, 
indeed,  ho  is  rather  a  talker  than  a  teacher.  To 
those  who  have  read  Carlyle's  Miscellanies  and  other 
works,  he  tells  nothing  new ;  and  those  who  have 
noti  are  in  general  more  amused  by  the  novel  and 
vivid  illustrations,  than  impressed  and  subdued  by 
what  to  them  ought  to  be  the  startling  truths.    The 
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enthusiast  alone  can  teach,  because  he  alone  can  fsel 
up  to  that  point  where  feeling  OTerflows,  burning, 
and  sometimes  scalding  into  other  minds.    Mr.  Daw- 
son may  be,  we  trust  is,  at  heart  a  sincere  man,  but 
he  is  not  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  no  self-forgetAilness, 
no  rapt  emotion  of  any  kind ;  he  manages  his  instru- 
ment but  too  dexterously,  and  too  consciously  well. 
We  hare  no  conception  what  he  can  have  made  of 
Switzerland,  what  shape  its  rocks,  torrents,  and  gla- 
ciers, have  assumed  in  his  mind — ^what  gmgerhread 
cast  of  the  Alps  he  has  contrived  to  form,  or  how  his 
essentially  cold  and  doTer  style  has  managed  to  rise 
to  cope  with  the  magnificent  field.   Were  there  any 
barn-fowl  fiutlerings,  any  ghastly  contortions  of  ima- 
ginative penury  and  weakness?  or  did  he,  as  we 
rather  suspect,  with  his  wonted  tact,  avoid  the  gran- 
der features  of  his  subject,  and  turn  aside  into  paths 
equally  pleasing,  less  hackneyed,  and  for  him  less  dan- 
gerous ?  Let  our  Glasgow  friends,  who  heard  him  on 
Uiis  subject,  answer  the  question«   Altogether,  Mr. 
Dawson's  mission  seems  to  us  exceedingly  uncertain, 
both  as  to  its  purpose  and  its  probable  results.    We 
do  not  see  any  distinct  reason  or  call  why  he  should 
have  separated  himself  to  that  gospel  of  negations 
which  he  preaches.  We  have  asked  him  already,  what 
is  he  ?  we  ask  him  now  what  he  wishes  us  to  be  ?  A 
man  who  has  started  from  the  ranks,  who  has  done 
so  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  voice,  "  Come  out,  and  be 
thou  separate,"  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  with  some 
explicitness  what  he  would  give  us  in  exchange  for 
what  we  are  in  effect  required  to  resign.  But  *  'story, " 
like  the  knife-grinder,  '*he  has  none  to  tell,  sir."  He 
offers,  it  is  true,  relief  to  doubters — nay,  builds  a  cha- 
pel for  them,  and  calls  it  by  the  unpretending  name, 
the  "Church  of  the  Saviour ;"  but  in  truth  his  teach- 
ing only  adds  fire  to  fever,  and  seems  to  us  a  masterly 
machinery  for  creating  or  confirming  doubt.    We 
grant  him  readily  that  doubters — ^the  most  interesting 
and  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  classes  of  men  in 
the  present  day,  including,   not  now  as  formerly, 
merely  the  vain  and  the  vicious,  but  many  of  the  sin- 
cere, the  intelligent,  the  virtuous  and  the  humble- 
including,  especially,  so  many  of  the  young  and  rising 
spirits  of  the  time — are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
the  daily  ministrations.     Their  feelings  ore  not  re- 
spected, their  questions  are  not  fairly  answered,  their 
motives  and  characters  aru    misrepreeented,  their 
doubts  are  flung  back  unresolved,  contemptuously,  in 
their  face ;  and  hence,  many  of  them  are  carrying 
their  questions  toother  oracles,  and  gettiog  their  Gor- 
dian  knots  cut  by  other  swords  than  that  of  the  Spirit. 
But  let  those  who  have  done,  repair  the  ii^ury.  Let 
the  various  churches  of  the  country  set  to  work  with 
greater  zeal,  with   greater  unanimity,  and,  above 
all,  with  greater  intelligence,  and  greater  charity, 
to  attend  to  this  most  important  and  neglected  class. 
Let  them  not  dream  that  merely  to  abuse  German- 
ism is  to  answer  it.    Let  them  no  longer  waste  their 
strength  and  breath  in  calling  Carlylo  or  Emerson 
by  hard  names.     Let  them  demonstrate  that  tUcir 
charges  against  Christianity  as  dead,  ai*e  untrue,  by 
showing  that  its  ancient  spirit  is  still  alive.      Let 
them  remember  that  the  front  of  sceptical  battle  is 
changed  since  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Yoluey — 
that  the  character  of  the  leaders  is  changed  too — 
imd  that  there  must  be  »  eorrespon4i»g  ehaoge  in 


the  tactics  of  Christian  delendert.     duoh.  boQki^s 
Faley,  Watson,  Hall  on  Modem. Infidelity,  or  01in-« 
thus  Gregory — the  leviathan  of  Germaa  aceptieim 
takes  up  but  as  straw  or  rotten  wood.     They  split, 
upon  his  adamantine  scales.      The  onset  of  Pain^ 
and  Volney  was  from  below— from  the  hell  of  meaa 
passions,  politics^  and  low  conceptions  of  man  ;  thA 
onset  of  the  German  philosophers  vis  from  above^-*. 
from  the  height  of  transcendental  thought.    .Fsom  i^ 
higher  eminence  ought  their  onset  to  bo  xepolled* 
Dr.  Chalmers,  from  that  lofty  watch-tower  which  lie 
occupied,  and  round  which,  alas!  the  shades  of  evenil^( 
were  gathering  fast,  saw  the  big  bulkix^  daimgev — 
and  it  was  his  all  but  last  act  to  set  the  trumpet  to 
his  mouth,  and  blow  an  alarm  to  the  Christian  world. 
Would  it  had  been  more  widely  echoed  and  obeyed! 
Such  a  tender,  general,  and  enlightened  attention  to 
the  doubting  Thomases  of  the  day,  would  produce^ 
numerous  good  consequences.     It  would  show  reli- 
gion in  her  most  amiable  aspect — ^having  compassion 
upon  the  ignorant,  and  upon  those  that  are  out  of 
the  way.     It  would  arrest  the  doubts  of  many,  ere 
they  were  hardened  into  a  fierce  and  aggressive  in* 
fidelity.    It  would  change  every  chui'ch  into  a  refuge 
for  those  who  are  tossed  with  tempesti  and  not  com- 
forted— a  true  "church  of  the  Saviour;"  and  it  would 
proclaim  to  those  officious  "flatterers,"  who  would  rid 
men  of  their  burdens  elsewhere  than  at  the  Crosa 
and  the  Sepulchre,  that  their  occupation  was  gone. 
We  are  not,  however,  at  all  sanguine  of  such  results 
as  near.     Our  wretched  divisions  and  party4sms^-r 
the  bigotted  battle  we  are  still  disposed  to  do  for 
the  smallest  minuti»  of  our  diflerent  icreeds,  while 
its  main  pillars  are  so  powerfully  assailed-— our  gene- 
ral deadnegs  and  coldness,  seem  to  augur  that  some 
mighty   regenerating    process   is    needed    by  4JI 
churches  ere  they  can  fully  meet  wanta  which  are 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  imperious.    "  Good 
religious  people,"  writes  to  us  one  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  evangelical  ministers  in  a  sister  country,  "have  a 
great  deal  to  learn,  and  some  of  them  will  never  ieam 
anything.   They  are  unconscious  of  the  new  wort^  in 
which  they  live.    They  do  not  know  what  a  dijSerent 
thing  thepulpit  is,  and  how diflerentthepreacher ought 
to  be,  since  the  new  and  mighty  preacher  in  the  form  of 
the  Press  has  risen  up,  and  occupied  so  much  of  tlie. 
preacher*s  old  ground.     The  Press  and  the  Pulpit 
might,  and  ought  to  understand  each  other  better 
than  they  do."     Coinciding  in  such  views,  we  do 
not,  however,  expect  that  Mr.  Dawson's  pulpit  will 
do  much  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of  those  two 
rival  powers.     He  is  verily  not  a  preacher,  but  a 
man  preaching  magazine   articles,  sprinkled  with 
Scripture  texts.  He  belongs  to  an  amphibious  ord^r 
of  beings,  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  church.      ^Ve 
cannot  conceive  himself  long  to  remain  at  ease  in 
such  an  ambiguous  position,  nor  that  the  public  can 
continue  to  place  much  confidence  in  him  as  a  clorgy*' 
man.     It  is  whispei-ed  already  that  he  is  sinking  as 
rapidly  as  ho  ro&e.     We  are  not  afiraid  that  he  will 
ever  be  totally  overlooked.      He  is  young,  ready, 
fluent,  ambitious,  with  mush  power  of  mental  4^' 
milation,  a  fertile,  teeming  brain,  and  a  tongue  and 
pair  of  lungs  perfectly  first-rate.     Such  qu^itles  in 
bustling  times  can  never  fail  of  their  reward,  al* 
though  we  should  imagine  that  tbe  lectm-ropflBtia* 
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fetead  of  the  chapel,  will   by-and*bye  become  the 
fiivonrite  field  for  their  exhibition. 

We  yenture  to  conclade  this  from  the  periual  of  his 
sermon — the  opening  one  of  his  new  chapel — entitled, 
The  Demands  of  tho  Age  upon  the  Church.  If  this 
be  an  average  specimen  of  Mr.  Dawson's  writing  or 
preaching  powers,  we  must  warn  the  public  that  they 
are  not  to  expect  him  to  become  a  Hall  in  the  pulpit, 
or  a  Foster  at  the  desk.  As  a  composition,  it  is 
loose,  ttareless,  eren  rulgar.  Think  of  an  expression 
like  thiSy  occurring  in  a  discourse  on  such  a  solemn 
o#MMion :  '*  Wedo  no^ unite  tm  the  sly,"  The  style 
is  an  odd  eompouud  of  Cariyiisms  and  Pickwiokisms. 
The  bond  of  union  it  proposes  is  no  bond  at  all.  A 
ualon  of  common  doubts  and  disbelief  may  form  a 
vast  moral  infirmary,  but  not  a  church.  We  fore- 
warn him,  that  it  is  difficult  now  as  of  old  to  make 
btiefcs  without  straw,  and  build  a  house  without 
cement.  That  the  doubters  desenre  special  tending, 
he  prores  satisfactorily.  He  does  not  prove  the 
adaptation  of  his  chapel  to  their  case.  The  spirit 
of  Ohristzanity  he  would  divorce  from  its  eternal 
principles  and  ^ts — an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  to 
separate  the  lifis  of  a  tree  from  its  leares,  branches, 
and  trunk.  The  only  part  of  the  discourse  at  all 
valuable  is  its  statement  of  the  admitted  fact,  that 
vital  religion  is  at  a  low  ebb ;  but  even  this  he 
extkggenkUia,  and  his  notion,  that  it  has  passed  over 
to  thd  free-thinkers,  is  simply  not  true.  We  would 
just  beg  the  public  to  compare  this  specimen  of  the 
new  style  of  preaching  with  some  of  Dr.  Croly's 
recently -published  sennons,  where  they  will  find 
vast  and  varied  erudition,  burning  genius,  an  elo- 
quence severe,  classical  and  grand.  Scriptural  senti* 
ment — all. the  qualities,  in  short,  which  Dawson's 
i^riting  has  not — in  order  to  learn  what  exchange 
they  are  required  to  make,  and  to  be  convinced  that 
alti^ugfa  his  Church  be  called  the  Church  of  the 
Saviour,  he  is  not  destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  the 
Church. 

We  know  full  well  that  such  a  frank  expression  of 
our  sentiments  will,  as  did  recently  our  strictures  on 
MaeatSay  and  Bums,  create  against  us  a  number  of 
opponents.  We  are  perfectly  indifferent.  When- 
ever the  trigger  of  the  gun,  Truth,  is  drawn,  by 
however  feeble  a  hand,  and  a  report  follows,  multi- 
tudiss  of  timorous  or  stupid  creatures  are  sure  to  he 
alarmed  or  enraged,  and  to  rend  the  air  with  their 
streams.  It  will  be  said  that  we  are  actuated  by  some 
ettumu»  against  Mr.  Dawson,  just  as  a  few  blockheads 
ftceused  ns  of  hating  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for 
half  a  century,  and  whose  genius  we  had  taken  fifty 
opportnnities  of  lauding  in  terms  tittle  short  of  down- 
ngfat  idolatry.  We  must  simply  disown  any  such  feel- 
ing. We  gave  Mr.  Dawson  constant  attendance  and 
eanefft  afttentioa.  W"e  were  occasionally  delighted, 
and  testified  it  by  no  feeble  or  niggardly  apptause. 
WeMw  much  about  him  in  priT«te  that  was  pleasing. 
But  a  sense  ef  doty,  eoupled,  we  grant,  with  a  certain 
Miag  of  indignation  at  the  undue  prominenee  which 
is  partly  given  kirn,  and  whieh  in  part  he  assumes, 
Attd'iowhieh  m^  manpoMeisediiieiviyof 


gifts,  however  extraordinary,  is  entitled,  have  urged 
us  to  write  as  we  have  wntten.  **  It  is  intolerable," 
said  one,  '<to  think  of  the  literary  coteries  of  London 
being  over-crowed  in  the  accent  of  an  Ecclefechan 
carter.  *'  This  may  be,  and  is,  and  ought  to  be  borne, 
when  that  accent  stirs,  warbles,  and  inflames,  under 
the  words  of  genius.  But  it  is  intolerable,  that  a  glib 
and  flowing  tongue,  conveying  borrowed  sentiments, 
in  the  language  of  the  Pickwick  papers,  should  be 
listened  to  as  if  behind  it  were  flashing  the  eye  of  a 
Burns,  or  towering  the  brow  of  a  Sfaakspeara.  And 
it  is  still  more  intolerable,  that  a  man  without  depth, 
learning,  originality,  or  enthusiasm,  should  be  sway- 
ing opinion,  or  shaking  the  faith  of  any  in  the  great 
Inspirations  of  the  Past. 

If  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  are  to  be  blotted  out, 
let  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  names  of  a  somewhat 
higher  calibre — and  mighty  to  start  a  nobler  spirit-v 
than  that  of  George  Dawson. 

Our  faith  in  popular  lecturing  has  never  been  great, 
and  has  been  lessened  by  the  experienoes  of  the  past 
winter.  In  the  course  of  it,  we  have  heard  five  or  six 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  class,  and  have  not. 
only  listened  carefully  to  them,  but  have  watched  tiie 
e&cts  of  their  prelections  on  their  audiences.  So 
far  as  the  lecturers  are  concerned,  our  expectations 
have  been  exceeded  rather  than  the  reverse.  Al), 
in  different  styles^  were  excellent.  All,  through  very 
different  avenues,  found  their  way  to  the  attention 
and  to  the  applause  of  their  hearers.  One,  by  a  rich 
anecdotage,  and  the  clear  and  copious  detail  of  facts, 
nailed  the  ears  of  his  audience  to  his  Ups.  Another 
gathered  them  around  him,  talking  though  he  was 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  through  the  cloudy  grandeur 
of  his  speculation.  Another  took  them  captive  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  shone  in  his  face  and  quivered 
on  his  lips.  Another  passed  across  them,  like  a 
rapid  snow-drift,  showering  on  their  passive  spirits  a 
thick  succession  of  clear  cold  sentences.  All  exerted 
power,  an  gave  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure.  Did 
any  much  more  ?  Was  any  permanent  elevation  given, 
or  lasting  effect  produced?  Had  Scotland,  England, 
and  America,  been  ransacked  for  their  choicest  spirits, 
only  to  produce  a  certain  tickling  gratification,  at  most 
amounting  to  a  high  intellectual  treat  ?  We  do  not 
wish  to  speak  dogmatically  on  the  point,  but  it  is  our 
distinct  impression  that  in  a  spiritual,  not  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  th^  cost  outwent  the  profit.  The  great  ends 
of  teaching  were  not,  and  in  the  space,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  hardly  have  been  answered.  Multi- 
tudes, unprepared  by  previous  reading  and  training, 
were  brought  out  by  curiosity,  or  in  some  cases  by  a 
better  principle,  to  hear  some  of  the  first  men  of 
the  age,  listened  with  most  exemplary  attention, 
were  thrilled  or  tickled,  but  we  fear  not  Jfed,  We  are 
convinced  that  steady  attendance  upon  one  plain 
single  month's  course  on  geology,  or  modem  history, 
would  have  done  more  good  than  whole  years  spent 
in  healing  such  brilliant  birds  of  passage. 

In  our  next  and  concluding  paper,  we  propose  to 
include  in  one  sketch  two  or  mere  of  our  **  popular 
lecturers," 
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CHAPTER  m.;  ....  ' 

"VVl^^N  Crescentia  retired  to  lier  apj^^tn^ni^/she  hunrie<jy^ 
dlBifuBsedlier  aticndants,  and  opened,  nfith  aja  im^tl^t  hand, 
the  paper  the  mysterions  stranger  hi^  given  her.  .  To  her 
great  surprise,  It  was  signed  by  her  gr^ndauat  Eu^l^i^  and 
eontained  thie  following  words  : —  ,    . 

^'  If  Crescentia,  the  descendant  of  a  gkr^n^  rncfi^  hoB  in- 
herited thje  courage  of  her  ancestors,  ^he  willioUpw  ^e  in- 
structions of  her  only  relative.  Our  country  req^uires  our  jud. 
Its  cry  has  penetrated  even  to  my  cell,  and  my  tottering  at^ps 
turn  tt'ord  the  grave  to  tlie  world  I  "had,  jrenonnced.  Copie 
to  my  arms,  Crescentia,  for  I  wish  to  se^e  you  and  blesB  you, 
as  a  scion  of  that  noble  race  that  shall  yet  reign,  lathis  land. 
I  n^  not  bfd  you  be  cautions;  I  know  your  charact^  through 
bn6  t^hor  lives  much  in  yonr  society.  You  may  confide  .also 
in  him  who  gives  you  the  signal  word-r-*  4.  «»tor  shines 
thmuththeinisV** 

'  ^Istrfter  i'waVened  a  host  of  anxioujs  thoughti  )n,Cre- 
scebtia  s'iotil,  ana,  far  from  seeking  repose,  she  wrapped  her- 
self in  her  mantilla,  and  awaited  the^awn  of  di^  at.hc;i|:  open 
window.    A  week,  bowevef,  elapsed  bjefore  Cre8C,en^i(i  b^ard 
anything  more  of  her  aunt ;  and,  during  tliTs  periodi,  shjeiJUad 
ample  leisure  to  reflect  on  all  that  might  be  before.  h«{r,.  She 
now  fa&i^ct^d  she  could  read  i^  deeper  meaning,  in  the  poem's 
rerses  than  the  mere  words  conveyed  to  the,ear,.andshe  ejf- 
pected  id  'find  in  him  the  jg^Ide  hintecl  at  in  her  a^^t*^  lett^. 
But  she  saw  liilb  no  morei  l)on  Joas  de  Rib^ira  w,as  i)^  n^t 
person  who  whispered  in  her  ear  the  word^"^  ,4(^  skinfs 
ihrcugih  the  mUC*  He  was  caressing  her.birid  with,  apparent 
ealnmess,'  atid,  though  Crescentia  fell  startled  for  a,niQip€ii)t, 
^e  saw  In  his  manner  a  warning  to  D^  cautious^  and  xjQpIiedy 
in  a  low  Wee,' "  I  am  ready  whenever  I  jam  summpi^ed*''  The 
next  morning  Bon  Soiiza  de  I^lazedo  Received  a  letter  from 
Don^l(1^tIsebia,  requesting  him  to  send  her  niece  top^y Jlji^r 
a  visit  at  the  convent.    Crescentia  h^d  hin>  announce,  this 
with  joyful  anticipations  ;'but  lUmiro  felt  a  sorrow,  he'cquld 
not  donceat.    Bibeira  aW  appeared  over whelqied  at  he^./^p- 
priMtchiiig  departure ;  and  many  severe  cpmments  wer^  made 
on  Cresccntia's  cold  indifference  to  both  these  me;i„who. were 
10  devoted  to  her,  and  who  excited  the  conipassion  qf  ev^y 
breast  but  her  own.  In  her  heart,  however,  sne  did,  feel^adeep 
interest  for  Ramiro,  and  reproached  herself  for  tbe  pain  she 
liad  eaosed  him ;  but  Bibcira*s  sighs  madjB  no  impression  on 
her,  for  she  now  suspected  the  true  nature  of  ]iis  feelings, 
and  the  ln6tive  6f  his  ajfiected  grief.   / 

At  lengtb  the  moment  of  departure  came- — a  splendid  car- 
riage, drawn  by  six  mules,  waiterl  at  the'  door  of  the  palfMse. 
It  was  erenBg,  for  it  ^aaf  deemed  well  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and'  Crescentia,  With  ii  calm  smile,  bade  farejRrell  to 

]Mr  gaatdtan  and  his  family. 

"May  I  accompany  you,  Crescentia  I ". cried  Bamiro; 
•  the  dyittg  nmn  would  fain  delay  his  last  Konr,  though  he 
knows  hiij  dcoin  id  written."  ' 

«  • 

•*  A  mofiy  flenor,  if  he  be  brave,  meets  his  last  hour  |rith- 
ool  slutitiltlng^^-if  he  doe$  not,  he  is  then  surpassed  in  cou- 
rage bf  A  woman.  Farewell— ihay  Heaven  and  the,  saints 
watch  otrer  yoioJ 


Bamiro.    f' i^y  yoapeyer  know  wbai  It  ia  i» 4qvc» and  yet 
be,diyi4ed.ftwarwWyoulove."   , 

Whibt  <J^yIigii^  continued,  tlie  carriage  iwfwed  the  road 
to  the  convent;  but  when  the  shades  of  night  hnd.ffiUeil  dn 
tbe  earth,  fmd  Crescentia  could -no  kmger  pereeive  wliHi  wa^ 
oiround  her^  the  attendants  her  aunt  had  sent  to  proUiol  h*t 
.ordered  the  dri>%r  to  reti^-n  bficktoword^  I,iisbon. ; 
.  l^or awa^ frco^ the i^diabited pai-t of U)e city, gteod alarge 
mansion,  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  and  long  nnin- 
habited  by  its  owner  ;  and  to  this  place  was  Crescentia  con- 
ducted. The  moon  had  just  rieen,  and  as  the  carriage  passetl 
slowly  through  the  .grounds,  she  look^  out  on  the  high  traits, 
and  no  suspicion  entered  her  mind  that  she  waa  not  approuch- 
ing  the  co3\voit.  When  she  descended  at  the  doorahe  was 
received  by  two  women  of  middle  age,  who  conducted  her 
a)ong,  a  coirridor^  at  the  end  of  which  a  foldbigrdoor  was 
throwTi  open,  and  Crescentia  found  herself  clasped  m  her 
aunt*s  ariT^.  Her  proud  heart,  that  had  be^n  so  unused  to 
jyve^.b^at  high  witli  tenderness  and  respect  for  tbe  venerable 
woman  who  reminded  her.  of  the  ancestors  of  her  prunid  race, 
afid  hour  i^er  hour  passed  away  in.  earnest  conversation, 
whilst  (Crescentia  forgot  her  fatigue  in  the  pleosoixi  she  ea- 
joyed. 

."  Bi^t  now,  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  hidy,, "  I  nmst  dis* 
roi^^  ypu  J  we  both  require  repose,  but  to-morrow  you  must 
be.  prepared  for  important  communications,  and  to  act  in  a 
ip-eaf  cause.    M^y  Heaven  p? ?sper  our  undertakings  f 
Y  Cresceptia  kissed  the  hand  pf  her  yenerable  mmi,  and 
withdrew,  but  h^r  mind  was  full. of  wild^  thoughts  and  hop^, 
ancl  whc^  i»he  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  these  gave  i^aee 
to/dreams  still  mor^  wild  and  confused*    It  was  lata  when 
she  awoke  next  day,  and  then,  for  the  first  tim^  she  ex- 
amined her  apartment,  and  the  view  ffom  the  win4ows,  with 
curi^sity^    The  form<^r  was  furnished .  with  a  magiufiQeDce 
that  bore  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neglected  appearance  ef 
^he  ^est  of  tlie  hous^ ;  tlie  furniture  displayed  no  small  ioste, 
and  the  tapestried  walls  represented  the  lives  of  (be  most 
celebrated  saints ;  the  toilet-table  was  hung  with  cestly  silk, 
and  covered  with  rich  boxes  of  Indian  manufoetarej.and  at 
one  end  of  the  room  stood  an  altar,  with,  on  ima|fs  of  the 
Virgin,  richly  wrought  insUver,  placed,  over  it.    A  flight 
of  steps  led  from.th^  verandah  into  Ihe  garden,  and  Creiie«n- 
tia,  throwing  h^r  niantiUa  around  her,,  hurried  dpvn  the 
stairs  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  external  ^fV^^' 
ance  of  the  buildings    It  was  a  scene  of  neglect  ^nd  dssola- 
tion,  mingled  ^ith  mnch  beauty;  and  as  Qres^nd*  wtu- 
dered  amidst  luxurious  orange  trees,  pon^ono^  sod  c^- 
presses,  she  felt  that  this  was  a  fit  place  of  retiremest  fiff  a 
ab4  and  serious  mind.  ,  ,    , 

When  she  re-entered  her  apariment*  one  of  the  woitt^ 
who  had  attended  her  .t)ie  night  beforehand  wheoe.MBM  was 
Clara,  approached  her  with  that  sort  of  respect  dievaM^X 
to  royalty.  Crescentia  was  surprised^  hat  gratified;  kt  tl- 
thqugfa  thi§  homage  had  never  before^been  shown  to  hen,* she 
had  longed  in  her  heart  to  have  her  right  to  it  acknowle^gi^^- 
She,  therefore,  received  it  now  with  pleaaod  ceadMSsasioOi 
and  ^e  woman  proceeded  to  mido  the  fbkia  off  beC  toiff^^ 
«  May  yott  neref  feel  the  miisery  you  impose  on  me,"  cri^  U  hair,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  viwt  she  was  to  pay  her  annt. 
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She  ptftced  amongst  her  sliining  tresses  an  onuunent  oom- 
poAed  of  the  most  splendid  diiimonds,.  and  then  held  Wbee 
Crescentia's  astonbhed  eyes  a  rich  rohe  of  velvet,  and  a  veil, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels. 

^  Whj  so  much  finery  f"  she  asked  of  the  attendant. 
'*  Sorely  I  ought  not  to  appear  so  vaiu  and  worldly  before 
my  aunt,  who  leads  so  holy  a  life." 

"  It  is  her  SxceUeney^B  desii^,  minha  Senora,"  replied 
Clara.  **  Yon  are  to-day  to  receiye  company  worthy  of  this 
attire,  and  her  £xeeUency,  your  annt,  is  now  anxionsly  watt- 
ing for  yon." 

These  words  caused  Crcscentia  some  sorprise,  but  die 
said  ndthinif ;  and  after  permitting  the  woman  to  finish  her 
toilet  as  she  pleased,  she  followed  her  to  the  apartment 
where  her  aant  expected  her  appearance  with  great  anxiety. 


CBJlBTeb.  it. 

Wu  now  return  to  Boderigo  the  fisherman,  who  had  just 
fallen  ftsleep  in  his  hut  when  We  left  him,  many  weeks  before 
the  period  of  Orescentia's  meeting  with  her  aunt. 

When  he  first  awoke  fVom  his  heavy  slumber,  he  fkncied 
hfm«eif  siin  in  a  dream :  for  he  was  neither  In  his  qwn  hum- 
ble home,  nor  yet  in  the  open  air,  where  he  had  so  often 
passed  a  summer^  night,  but  in  a  strange  1)ed,  in  a  circular 
room,  witfi  an  arched  roof,  thick  walls,  and  deep  windows. 
The  wbole  place  was  strange  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  arouse 
himself,  it  wad  ohly  with  a  great  effbrt  he  could' H^-,  for  his 
head  throbbed^  and  his  whole  fnaae  felt  oppressed  and  wea- 
ried. With  some  difficulty  he  dragged  himself  to  a  window, 
and  fhere  he  saw,  fhr  below  him,  Caxlmbra  and  the  ocean 
glieteHng  in  the  sunshine,  by  which  he  comprehended  that 
he  was  himself  confitied  in  a  high  room  of  an  old  tower  that 
stood  near  the' top  of  thia  Monte  d*Arabida.  The  appear- 
ance <»f  the  small  but  strongly-built  room,  tlie  bolte<l  doors, 
and  ir<m  bars  of  the  windows,  all  showed  hrm  he  was  a  pri- 
soner t  yet  it  was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  fbrm  a  conjec- 
tUTB  why  or  how  he  came  to  be  there.  The  words  "  You 
shall  awake  to  a  life  of  ontef^isc  and  glory*'  sounded  in  his 
ears,  but  his  head  was  confused  and  dizzy,  and  he  could  not 
reeofieei  whether  he  had  dreamt  them  or  heard  them  befbre 
he  ^pt.   ' 

After  some  time,  the  image  of  the  old  monk  returned  to 
his  memwy ;  and  then  the  narratives  with  which  he  en- 
chained his  attention  and  charmed  his  ^ncy  rose  before  him 
like  magic  pietnros,  rcnving  some  of  the  pleasive  they  had 
given  bhn  before.     ^^ 

But  all  this  seemea  as'  if  it  had  occurred  long  ago ;  and 
when  he  trtrove  to  recall  to  mind  how  an4  when  the  monk 
had  left  him,  all  was  agtin  painful  confusion  of  thought.  A 
BuperstrtkNis  dread  took  possession  of  him,  that  some  un- 
earthly vpirit,  some  wicked  magician,  had  assumed  the  ve- 
mraUe  appearance  of  the  monk  to  fascinate  and  destroy  him. 
He  IremMed,  and  hastily  sought  a  sacred  relic,  a  gift  of 
Fsther  Antonio's,  which  always  rested  on  his  bosom.  The 
relic  was  there,  but  he  now  perceived,  fbr  the  first  time,  that 
his  elotfaea'  had  been  changed.  The  thoughts  suggested, 
however,  by  tike  cherished  relic,  aided  him  in  regaining  soma 
eouipoMfite: '  ftnd  so  Imsity  was  his  mind  engaged,  that  he  had 
taken  no  kote  of  how  time  was  passing,  until  the  door  of  the 
apartaietat  vras  opened,  and  a  man  enters  with  cautions 

Bederige  Started  to  his  feet,  and,  hastily  adrancing,  over- 
whabied  Urn  with  questions,  which  8o<m  prored  to  be  nse- 
IsN. 


**1  know  nothinl^,  Senor/'  said  the  man,  *' except  that 
yon  are  ^njtrustad  to-iny  oare.  I  know  neither  your  name, 
nor  why  you  are  here.  But  takft  courage,  for  you  will  not 
alvaya  rei^aia  kere  ;  yjna  mmt  louMr  that  your  life  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  df  enterprise  and  glory." 

^  Who  taught  you  these  words  ?*'  asked  .Roderigo.  *'  You 
speak  with  the  tongue  of  my  vision.*' 

"  I  was  commanded  to  recall  (hem  to  your  m6moi;yy^  said 
the  man,  "but  I  know  noth1n|f  of  their  meanif^.  I  am 
acting  under  authority,  to  which  I  bow  with  th^einost  pro- 
fbund  respect;  and  you  must  ask  no  more  quesiious,  for 
I  must  be  botli  <leaf  and  dumb  if  you  do.  I  am  hound  by 
a  sacred  vow,  and  I  would  rather  my  ton^e  were  MifiPand 
cold  than  that  I  should  break  that  promise." 

The  firmness  of  this  man's  manner  convinced^  Boderigo 
that  prayers  and  persuasions  would  be.  waste^  p^  him, 
and  his  own  native  dignity  of  mind  made  him^shriiik  &fm 
vain  complaints  and  useless  resistance.  He  t^^r^fore  re- 
solved to  ajwait,  with  what  patience  he  might,  we  con- 
clusion of  this  strange  adventure  ;  and  ^aii|ig.  lu^iselif.  \n 
silence,  he  saw  liis  visiter  retirci  withont  uttering  i^iother 
woid. 

The  blotter,  however,  soon  returned^  bringing  refresh- 
ments, the  luxury  of  which  surprise4  Boderi|;o;  iind  placing 
on  the  table  a  lantern,  and  the  means  of  striking  a,light» 
he  pointed  out  to  him  a  recess  in  the  wall,  filled  with  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  then  left  him  once  more  in  soliti^. 

Boderigo  eageily  turned  towards  the  ^ks^^fi^  a  means 
of  banishing  useless  refiections,  and  theije  hefoQ^^  so  mnch 
to  interest  him,  that  the  dusk,  of  evening  .fi>ua^,  hm  still 
busily  engaged,  examining ' the  treasures, ^yi4ed  for  his 
amusement.  At  length,  he  opened  a  spiall  ro|l}  (of  jpapohmeQty 
and,  to  his  ai^onishment,  perceived  that  jt  j^^^fl^ik^nm^ 
to  hlmsetf^  and  writteii  and  signed  by  fptik^;Jkiii/oim9, 
It  contained  the  following  Imes ;  and,  Bfk  Boderigo  Mtt^  he  no 
longer  repined  at  a  fiite  over  wliiph  his  ^best  frioid  was 
watching  : — "I  pray  you,*'  said  the  letter,, "t^y^row"  faith 
in  our  religion,  and  j>y  yoiir  aficotion  fur  :i|\yse^,JbQ,  submit 
to  your  present  trial.  You  will  not  surely  besita^^e,,  i^en 
the  holy  chtfrch  and  your  t)est  friend  alike  cpopinifind  you* 
Do  not  offer  any  resistance,  however  strapgem^y  b^.  the 
things  y6u  are  asked  to  dp-;— ask  no  .question«^;rmake  no 
disclosures  about  yourself— be  cautious^  beij,  an^.obedifmt, 
and  you  will  not  only  please  your  friend,  but  beoo^  a 
blessed  instrument  of  good  in  the  han(k  of  tliailiiqiy. order 
to  which  your  heart  is  devoted.  You  will  rv^,  ((portly  be 
introduced  to  Don  Joas  de  Bil)eira-^Q|)ey  bi^  ibr.  ha  is 
only  the  voice  of  one  higher  tlian  himself^",    ,  ,  . 

*^  I  will  obey,**  said  Boderigo,  feryentljr,  i^ilie;ref|iectfiilly 
repbced  the  parchment,  that  seen^ea  to  a(|Si^  jt^in^  of  the 
presence  of  his  beloved  teacher.  V I  \i%\/i  nqt.ye^  learnt  to 
disobey  him  ;  and  if  I  be  umlc;r  the.infineiaQeDf  a  cJiarm, 
I  will  wait  till  that  mysterious  stranger.  diss9lvjft  it.  father 
Antonio  well  knows  that  I  have  grown  t9,nvinl^)od  submis- 
sive to  his  will,  but  he  now  requires  courage,  also,,  and  I 
feel  ft  rising  in  my  breast  like  a  slumbering  giant.pjcepariDg 
for  battle."  ,  '  *    !  / 

Boderigo's  first  thought  on  the  wllowiiig:  mprnisagr  was 
the  book-shelf,  and  he  was  not  long  of  on(^  qioce,  availing 
himself  of  that  resource  against  the  weariness  of  .sUen?e  and 
solitude.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  conU|ned  theihiatory  of 
his  country,  and  neighbouring  landf  ;  apd,.*9  Jie,  eagerly 
devoured  tliisir  pages,  the  days  passed  too;quickly»  and  be 
borrowed  boors  from  the  night  to  pursue  bis  stiidiea.  The 
new  thoughts  and  deiirca  fhat  awoke  la  his  soul  made  1dm 
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toTgti  tbsl  he  Una  alonoi  and  he  tteither  ]ong«d  for  air  nor 

When  a  week  ha^j^s  elapsed,  his  pleasore  was  increased 
hy  the  soeiety  of  his  jatlor*8  son,  a  pale  youih,  who  woi-e 
the  dress  of  a  reIi|^o«s  stadent,  and  said  he  desired  to 
•hartf  the  ^tadiea  of  Senor  Francisco,  as  Roderigo  was  ac- 
costomed  to  be  now  named.  The  latter  receired  him  kindly, 
and  soon  disdovered  that  he  was  a  most  raloable  guide  on 
the  path  to  knowledfpe,  and  could  solve  for  him  mooh  that 
faa4  seemed  before  impesetrable  mysteriee.  The  rising  sun 
often  sheoeMi  the  two.  mdefiitigable  students,  and  the  pale 
roboa  found  them  seated  beside  their  lamp,  either  engaged 
InToadmg;  er  the  thoaghtftil  Pedro  pouring  oat  hie  know- 
ledge to  the  eagerly  listening  Roderigo. 

u  Yoa  look  pale  to-day,  Senor  Franeisco,**  said  his  young 
teaeher  ona  mommg ;  ^  would  yon  not  like  to  intermpt  your 
itady  aad'take  a  little  exercise  in  the  open  air  ?  It  would, 
I  think,  give  yea  new  strength." 

"  If  you  are  commissioned  to  invite  me  to  do  this,  I  will 
follow  yea  with  pleasnve,"  replied  Roderigo. 

'^  There  18  a  man  below  who  will  aecompany  you  if  yon 
wish  to  ride,"  said  Pedix);  "and  if  \ou  would  fence  there  is 
no  lack  ol  arms/' 

*'  I  am  inexperieneed  in  all  soch  arts,*'  eaid  Roderigo,  with 
a  blnek  of  shame,  **  hot  my  arm  is  powerihl,  my  eoorage  not 
untried,  and  I  should  like  to  lemrn  the  management  of  a 
horse,  and  the  use  of  a  sii'ord.*' 

**  Then  felk»w  ne,"  said  hie  companien,  opening  tiie  door, 
and  both  descended  a  windii^  staircase  until  they  reached 
the  groand  floor  of  the  tower.  On  entering  an  open  conrt, 
the  naming  air  refireehod  Roderigo,  and  gave  him  a  feeling 
of  strength  and  enjoyment,  that  made  him  look  with  pleasure 
on  twohorssa,  one  of  which  was  led  towards  him  by  the  man 
hia  companion  had  named*  After  an  hour's  ride,  dnrlng 
which  time  Pedro  remained  seated  in  tlie  court,  Roderigo 
and  his  riding-master  passed  another  hoar  in  fencing;  the 
latter,  who  was  an  elderly  man  of  great  strength  and  skill, 
then  bestowed  on  him  some  words  of  enoeoragement  and 
praise,  and,  app<unting  the  same  hour  the  following  morning 
lor  a  renewal  of  their  exercises,  Roderigo  returned  to  his 
apartment  with  his  fellow-stodeni. 

When  two  months  had  thus  passed  over  Roderigo 's  head, 
few  that  had  known  him  as  the  poor  fisherman  of  Cazimbra 
would  have  been  able  to  recognise  him.  His  nntm-ally  grace- 
ful form  was  strengfthened  by  the  active  exercises  in  whicli 
he  daily  became  more  proficient,  and  bis  mental  cultivation 
had  impavtod  an  intellectual  expression  to  his  features,  and 
a  refinement  to  his  manner  and  speech,  that  gare  him  the 
air  of  one  born  to  command.  He  rode  and  fenced  in  so 
Boperior  a  manner,  that  he  received  the  most  enthusiastic 
praises  from  his  master,  whilst  his  conversation  had  acquired 
all  the  sharm  which  a  newly-awakened  enthusiasm  for  know- 
ledge imparts,  when  it  acts  on  a  mind  of  noble  powers. 

At  leagUi  a  change  came  over  his  life.    His  jailor  entered 

his  room  one  evening,  and,  with  a  respectful  bow,  said,  <*  The 

merchant  under  whose  care  yon- are  to  retnrn  to  your  ^fiunily 

waits  for  you,  Senor  Francisco.     Be  prepared  to  set  out  he^ 

-fore  BanrisOi" 

Roderigo  ooakl  not  sleep  that  night,  his  mind  was  so  filled 
with  anxioos  expectations  and  vain  surmises  as  to  what  was 
now  awaiting  farni.  A  t  an  early  hour  his  jailor  brought  him 
-his  hiieakfiutr  a  rich  travelliiig  cloak  and  hroad-brhnmed  hat, 
^ndwheiihaJuidconelttded  his  meal  and  his  toilet,  his  two 
teachwa  entered,  and  offered  to  aooompany  him  down  the 
•Idfi.'  A  tkiakmiit famge^er ihoyaUe^,  the  mo^  was  still 


visible  in  the  heavens,  and  the  first  faint  light  of  the  dawn 
was  just  appearing  as  they  silently  reaehed  the  spot  where 
Roderigo 's  new  companions  were  waiting  bf  him* 

Several  mules  stood  in  aline  fastenad  together,  and  kaded 
with  various  wares ;  a  well-armed  muleteer  was  seated  on 
the  foremost,  and  several  men,  also  armcdi  stood  near.  The 
merchant,  who  was  already  mounted,  hroaght  up  the  rear, 
and  a  mule,  with  a  saddle,  stood  prepared  for  Roderigo.  The 
merchant  greeted  him  with  a  few  monef^Uables,  intended  to 
express  a  weloome ;  his  two  companions  took  leavey.and,  full 
of  surprise,  he  mounted  his  mule  and  set  out  on  his  mysteri- 
ous journey.    • 

When  the  morning  light  permitted  Roderigo  to  reoonnoitm 
the  party  around  him,  his  attention  was  attraeted  to  the 
mcrcdiant,  who  mlently  rodi  by  his  side.  He  was  a  Uk  msn, 
with  a  red  sunburnt  fisce,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  long  black 
hair.  His  every  movement  was  slow  and  indolent ;  and  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  sheet  of  parchment,  cov^ed  with  figures, 
that  seemed  to  absorb  Us  whole  attention,  for  he  rode  on 
during  several  hours  withont  uttering  a  word,  or  tffva  esst- 
ing  a  look  on  his  companion.  Roderigo  was  at-  len|^ 
wearied  of  this  silence  ;  and  when  ho  saw  the  ncrdbsnt 
roll  up  his  parchment,  and  deposit  it  within  hischiidc,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  some  conversation ;  the  reply 
he  reeeived  was,  however,  in  soch  a  listless  Toice,  aeosai- 
panied  by  so  long  a  yawn,  that  he  saw  he  need  not  look  in 
that  quarter  for  any  amusement  to  shorten  the  jouroey, 
and  he  gave  up  the  vam  attempt.  In  a  few  mioHites  after- 
wards, on  looking  at  his  fat  companion,  he  peroeired  that 
he  had  fellen  asleep,  whilst  the  r^s  hung  loosely  on  his 
mule's  neck.  The  anned  horseman  m  the  front  stmek  i^ 
a  patriotic  song,  which  was  snceeeded  by  another,  and  an- 
other ;  and  Roderigo  rode  on,  till  the  sun  was  h^h  in  the 
heavens,  with  not^mg  to  break  the  monotony  of  tlie  joome}', 
or  the  Uiread  of  his  meditations,  save  the  mnaieai  Toico  «f 
the  escort^  and  the  occasional  passing  by  of  a  long  striag 
of  mules  like  their  own,  sometimes  aooompataed  by  a- sub- 
stantial-looking merchant,  with  his  attendants,  and  some- 
times by  the  bold  peasants  of  the  coantry>  who  carry  on  a 
smuggling  trade,  and  are  to  this  day  constantly  met  with 
OA  the  roads  of  Portugal,  fisrming,  with  then;  he^Jnky-  ladsn 
mules,  their  daring  appearance,  their  dark  cloaks,  and 
peaked  hats,  the  latter  slouched  over  their  swarthy  faces, 
most  picturesque  groups,  well  suited  to  the  wild  romance  of 
the  scenes  in  which  they  are  often  dnconntered. 

At  noon,  the  party  halted,  for  the  burning  heat  made  it 
necessary  to  seek  repose  for  man  and  beast ;  and  having  left 
tlie  high  road,  and  traversed  Ibr  some  tinla  some  faEoken 
ground,  where  a  rough  path  was  on^  oocasionally  risiUe, 
they  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  loady  nunens-lookii^  honse. 
The  loud  knocks  applied  to  the  door  were  fer  some  time 
only  replied  to  by  the  barking  of  a  wateiMiag  $  hnt,  when 
their  patience  was  well  nigh  nearly  exhaustedt  the  door  was 
opened  carefully  by  a  dark  gipsy-looking  maa,  wIm)  inqaiied 
what  was  wanted  by  the  travellers. 

**  Ahem  !  you  have  kept  us  waiting  a  goodly  time^'*  f^ 
plied  the  merchant.  <*  A  itttr  shincM  tkrouffk  th€  mmiJ* 

«<  Enter,"  said  the  man,  « the  hease  is  at  your  ondera."  A 
suspicion,  fully  justified  by  the  appemYnoe  of  the  place,  and 
the  merchant's  mysterious  words,  darted  throngh  Rodarigo^s 
mind*  « Senor,"  ha  said,  ''I  pereesvearms  bsnaatbyenr 
cloak— your  people,  too,  are  .armed,  and  you  and  tii^nre 
safe,  go  where  you  will ;  hat  I  haye  no^wea|Mm  wttli  vhieh 
to  ddend  myt^;  and  this  pbM  does  ttot  iiiipire  me  wiih 
courage," 
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*«.Tott  Wte  noiUng  to  fear/'  replied  the  kiy  mercluiiit, 
**  but  JOB  osa  tale  one  of  these  guns — a  zesting-plaee  will 
he  •beim  yoa.  iImI  70a  nay  sleep  witiwat  fesr— yoa  wiil 
h«fe  Vk  Mhor  opportm^  hr  repoee  until  yon  reaoh  the 
end  flC  yonr  jenm^." 

Redcrigo^  najnoFid  hy  these  words,  sought  the  refreeh* 
nesii  lus  eonpealon  teoommeiided,  end  slept  soondly,  until 
roosed  with  n  sanunons  to  proceed  again  on  his  journey. 
It  waa  night  when  thsy  passed  through  the  long  streeta  of 
a  ainnhenng  eity  ;  and^  after  a  Ihw  words  mnrmvred  hy 
the  merehant  to  his  attendants,  the  latter  turned  ahraptly 
by  ft  difEsrent  street,  and  left  their  master  to  prooeed  ahme 
with  Bodsngtt. 

Theee  two  rode  silently  on,  and  at  Ust  they  reached  a 
high  wall,  along  whioh  tliey  passed  till  they  arrived  at  a 
little  gate.  The  uMvohant  knoeked  here  three  times, 
and  vhen  the  gsAe  waa  <^pened,  he  prononnoed  again  the 
n^ysteriona  words,  **A  star  9kiue$  through  M«  wH  ;"  on 
whksh  the  porter  gate  a  short  whistle,  and  sercnd  blaok 
fcotman  with  torches  hurried  to  the  spot. 

The  bright  light  of  these  torches  showed  Bodorigo  that 
he  waa  in  a  largo  and  shady  garden,  and  as  he  looked  round 
with  enriedty,  a  deep  voice,  whose  tones  wercnot  unknown 
to  him,  aaid,  **  We  are  now  at  onr  place  of  deetination." 
Bodoigo  started  :  no  one  was  near  him  hot  the  uerehant, 
yet,  aorely  that  voice  was  not  his.  **  Roderigo,"  he  con- 
tinnod,  '*  I  oaee  told  yon,  as  yon  fell  asleep,  that  you  wonld 
awako  to  a  newlife— ^yon  are  now  on  the  very  brink  of  that 
new  extstenoe." 

**  Yon,  yon !"  en^nod  Boderigo^  gasing  in  surprise  on 
the  featnres  of  the  man,  imperfectly  lighted  as  they  were 
by  the  iorehea  the  servants  heU,  **  are  you  the  monk  whom 
I  lodged  m  my  eottage  f " 

**  As  mndi  thai  monk  as  I  asa  now  a  mfrehant,"  was  the 
reply  ;  ^  these  aore  only  disguises,  adopted  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  snared  oanse^  which  may  the  saints  bless !  Too  will 
hear  more  of  this  from  Don  Joas  do  Bibeira ;  meanwhile, 
we  part  here.*' 

With  these  words,  the  mysterious  stronj^er  departed ; 
and  Bodsvigo  was  oonducied  by  the  blaok  servants  to  the 
bonse»  where  a  large  weU^fiirnbhed  apartment  was  prepared 
IbrUm. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


A  BBATR-1.IKS  sileneo  reigned  in  Boderigo's  apartment 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  a  negro,  who  made 
signs  Huit  ho  eonki  not  speak,  brought  him  all  he  required. 
Yet,  eome  care  had  been  taken  to  provide  Ibr  hie  amuse- 
ment hy  nsenns  of  a  manuscript  wrapt  in  riHc,  that  was  laid 
on  hia  table,  and  thatfidly  succeeded  in  drawing  hb  thoughts 
ftom  Ins  envn  adventures,  and  engrossing  his  whole  atten- 
tieuk  This  manuacript  contained  the  adventures  of  Don 
SebasUan,  and  told  how,  after  being  severely  wonnded  on 
the  hattle-fteld  of  Alcaiar-qnirir,  he  had  been  taken  captive, 
how  ho  had  oAseted  hia  eseape,  and  how,  disdaining  to  re- 
enter hie  kingdom  m  a  Aigitive,  ho  now  lived  a  lonely  exile 
in  Ooosgia.  The  manuscript  then  deserihed,  in  glowing 
tsron,  the  ardent  longings  of  the  Fortugueee  to  possess 
their  kHig  again  \  the  hatefhl  oppression  of  the  Spaniih 
yokoi  the  Ibrmer  proBpsrity  of  the  land,  and  the  hope  enter- 
taiasd  \j  asany  that  its  gWry  would  yet  revive.  The  im- 
paasfamad  obfMoo  of  tho  kngnage  reminded  Boderigo  of 
ami^eottvanBtiona  ha  had  held  with  Father  Antonio-4ho 
fwi^  junniiiw  of  tlis  Bii»k  in  his  ooltage  abo  retWMd 


to  hb  menicry«-4he  ery  of  his  oonntcy  ieeiaed  ^so«nd  In 
hb  ears,  hb  bosom  heaved  with  patriotic  enthusiasn,  and 
he  reaolved  to  risk  both  life  and  liberty,  if  hb  aid  went 
needed,  for  the  welfere  of  Portngal. 

When  evening  airivcd  with  her  dark  shades,  the  negro 
servant  beckoned  Boderigo  to  foUow  him.  They  passed 
along  gloomy  corridors,  until  they  reached  a  (h)or  that  hid 
into  the  garden,  and  here  all  was  slill  silent  ae  the  mansion^ 
Tall  trees  bent  their  hranehes  over  tho  walks^  and  high^ 
walb  divided  the  fdace  ftom  the  bustling  world  without ;  not 
even  a  breeae  stirred  the  leaves,  to  give  a  sonblano&  of 
life,  and  the  negro  glided  on  in  fWmt  of  Boderigo  tUl  they 
arrived  at  a  bowor  of  myrtles,  arehed  enrer  a  moeay  bank. 
Here  tho  servant  turned  towards  the  house,  whibt  a  gentle- 
man roeo  from  the  bank  to  welcome  Boderigo.  This  was 
Don  Joas  do  Bibeira,  who  first  pronounced  hb  own  name, 
and  then  that  of  Father  Antonio^  by  ndiose  antUsrity  ho* 
said  he  was  about  to  q)eak,  and  who  sent  hb  bleasiag  to- 
his  fonner  pupil. 

«<  Do  not  be  snrprbed,"  he  then  said,  <<  if  I  can  with, 
diibuky  ranove  my  cyea  from  your  ihoe^  or  if  I  aeam  in 
looking  on  you  to  kck  some  of  that  calmness  whbh  thio 
hour  requires.  You  will  soon  learn  the  cause  of  thb  3  but 
firet  pennit  me  to  ask  a  qnestien-^l)avo  yon  toad  ^  manu- 
script I  pkced  in  your  apartmtnty  and  what  do  yen  think, 
ofitr 

*'  That  manuscript  occupies  nqr  every  thought,  fibner," 
replied  Boderigo^  *'  and  it  seems  to  give  mo  a  ohi^  to  the- 
reason  of  my  being  taken  away  from  my  fishing  not,  and 
led,  as  I  httre  been,  firom  wonder  to  wondeiw  Den  gebawliiaii- 
lives  !  hb  pe<^le  wish  to  unite  to  win  hbthivae  ^  iiiui  ' 
even  the  humblest  who  havo  feithfel  hearts  may  take  a' 
part  in  thb  glorious  nndettaking»  and  Father  Antonio  has. 
told  yon  Amt  you  may  confide  in  mo.  My  Mood,  then^  fer 
my  king^-my  hand  fer  his  brave  defenders  !'' 

**  These  are  dreams,  young  man,"  said  Bibeiva»  monm* 
fully ;  *'  yon  havo  read  only  dreams--yon  speak  only  of 
dreams.  Hopeftd  hearts  ceneeived  thenh—misfertnno  ban 
fefiterod  the  snperstitien,  and  in  shqpwreok  they  haw-d^iig^ 
to  thb  frail  i^nk.  But  tho  plank  it  of  rotten  woodland  wo 
must  all  sink  if  wo  liave  not  courage  to  stomggle  with  tho 
waves  of  adversity,  deprived  of  that  proeorious  prop.  Sebas- 
tbn  fell  at  Alcaaar.  Tho  hermit  in  Georgia  b  a  mere  i^mut 
faimti^  but  one  that  willsufilco  tolead  us  ysi  to  the  tme  star 
of  our  hope.  Tho  ery  of  my  ouuntry  recalled  n»e  from  Braail, 
where,  witli  others,  I  had  sought  a  rsAigo  from  the  Spaabh 
yoko.  We  placed  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  oonfedonicy, 
which  has  members  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  wo  won 
tliousands  to  oar  cause ;  we  spread  the  report  of  tho  king's 
escape  ;  and  we  chained  the  people  with  bonds  they  cannoft 
rend.  We  have  now  to  show  the  rortugneee  thob  king;,  and 
he  will  shortly  have  a  force  that  will  make  Spain  trrmbte.". 

'*  Your  words  are  a  riddle,  Don  Joas,**  said  Boderigo, 
*'  fer  as  you  have  yourself  acknowledged,  our  hope  perished 
on  the  hloody  Md  of  Alcasar." 

**  But  heaven  can  save  by  a  miraelo  when  it  pleases," 
anawefod  Bibeira.  **  A  thousand  praytra  have  been  olfered 
up  for  oar  cause — its  frbnds  kneel  daily  at  onr  altarsi,  and 
it  cannot  feil  to  succeed.  Everything  haa  iavoortd  us  till 
now — the  light  of  knowledge  is  on  our  side,  darknesa  cov^ti 
tho  eyes  of  our  oppressors-^tho  woalth  I  nevei^  priced  hefero 
gives  mo  now  seed  fer  the  rbhost  harrtst;  and  iny  fr^eivl 
Don  Loub  Oasoinho  has  a  feeiUty  in  adoptipg  fmy  ^kg^mt 
that  peenliarly  fits  him  fer  tho  moat  parikua  aifenr^  of  .the 
conff^eracjr,    His  gl^wbg  eloqueesw  wi  kiy  p9«tiefd.t«le^| 
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Aftriuit  ^tty'^h^^  eml  warm  the  eo1d«0t  Iwiirts.  Th€se 
A^tmtatitg^  ar«  "plet^  ef  tlie  proteetion  df  hraven,  md  the 
itltimAie  8tic$e^'of  our  ^ntelpHse ;  ftnd  nor,  iti  joa,  Senor, 
#fe  wbdtfe  tHtf  b^^e-glfti  6f  afll.^ 

«<  In  me  !"Mftiried  IM«r^:  ''I^rinf  joa  nothing;  livl  a 
time  heftrt,  li  VilHn^  ttfmA',  mi  tXi\h»  Iiatred  a  Fortogucse 
cto^Ut  i6  feel  fbr  1ii8  dppt^^rs." ' 
-  '''Nittn^  fi^mied  you  to  be  the  svpport  of  a  fnghfng  na- 
tion^*^  cbnifniied'  Rfbe¥i^ft  ;  '*H  was  )i«t  withont  deMign  she 
gave  70(1  fbefdiftti'esiMiwiirfdt  I  grtse  with  ostonitdinent. 
R  i/'satA'tf^at  fro'iwo  !i^avc»  ard  ever  «Kke--thAt  Natareis 
too  rich  to  perhtttt  of  repefttion — ^but,  hy  St.  lago  !  she  haa 
gfteif  yoti  th6  f(»ittirei  of  Don  S«baitiaii»  an4  the  tnere  nn« 
usual  sneh  a  resemblance  is,  the  more  eaase  «e  have  to  re- 
gtffd  4t'as  dett)^M  fiHt  a  gr^t  object.  Father  Antoitio  first 
remarked  this  wonderftil  circumRtanoe*— he  oommumeatedit 
tb  'ds^fi^^f^  #iiS  cohceirleci  !n  his  oeH,  and  thenoe  it  was 
thai'  Boh  'LdtiRaOttHinho  set  oat  to-fleek  you  at  Oazimbra. 
Your  Miage  ii'as  (fet  oh'fire^a  sop«iflflc,  itrixed  with  yoar 
eveiiiing  di%aght,  IdHM  you^  jienses  itito  uncomeioiisnets,  and 
you  i^e  inthi^  sCdt^  feftAyvedtb  (he  old  'fortress;  Where  you 
passed' ytMh'^tSnl^' of  triftf  dnd  pi^partttion  <ur  a  noMe  enter- 
prise. ' '  nh^  hot  that  you  areguiHy  ofa  robbltry  iii'seiting^ 
^ecroWibi  'The 'tioM^  of  PbrCugal  place  it  or  your  head, 
and  you  shall  wear  it'^nilf  tor  tke'^hilsbdnd of  aladyv  whose 
Kk^h  Vntitles  fief  tb  stt  on  a  throne,  l^ho  aged  Prineess 
l^xi)ehhi  hasleftWbdih^-^t  to  ihstrtietyott  in  aH  the  secrets 
bfth^finii^  al^^'to  iidopt  yotr.-  Do  not  atteMvpt  to  answer 
m^  nbw^I  can  trndetsdind  your -fe^lIngsA^prepare  yonrself 
tht^l  V^eiit'reifebeidn  io  obey  the  'Will  of  hoav«)n;  Yovr 
ckmnt^'  called  upon  yoaf,  thitf  happiness  of  trillions  Is  in  yovr 
hands;  I^flfthef  Antonio*  Stores  me' to  remind  you' of  the 
obedienei»*  ybtr  so  often  promised  hhvt ;  -Mid'  the*  Ghureh, 
throu^lfhbn,  gives  you  h^r  blesslAg;  S(>e;  it  is  all^eady  night: 
retdrh  to  ybdr  ifi^mflber,  whilst  I  go  to  attend  a  meethig  of 
the  ft-iends  of  Portugal.'* 

iSpe^hl^s  and;  agitdited,  Kode^igo  followed  Ri^ira  as  he 
r^nmed  tb  the  house.  As  they  approached,  they  peroei ved 
that  the  ft)Airtmenii9  on  the  ground-floor  were'tiglited  up,  and 
I>on' Joas  UM  hfsliiiiid '  oti  Soderigt/s  onn  and  drew  him 
close  to  the  wall,  so  that  he  ooitld  Io6k  iivto  an  Apartment, 
the  window'df  whii;TKi|iehed  fitto  the  garden.  An  aged  lady 
f^As  sbatildinf  an  arm-K*hair-^her'drtss  was  that  of  atinn,  and 
i>y  hernide  stooda young  persion,  whose  extraordinary  beauty 
Aftbrdiid  II  ^tfon^  cdntt^ist  to  thi^  wrinkled  Matures  of  her 
co^pdiniori,  And  mad^'Rdder^o's  heart  beat  with  an  emotion 
h6  had[v/^v^r'«xpe^iertced  befbre.  The  soft  light  of  the  wax 
ciindle^  l^'oii  her^fbftufi^,  and  as  she  respe<^ihlfy  bent  her 
h^adf  to  iistfen  to  the  wotds  of  the  nun,  a  tehder  anxiety 
adtf^  «h''ifnd(<^nbab)e  charm  to  her  noble  coanfenanee. 
EfVf^y  ^j^nrssioM  of  pride'uHuhattidted  frohi  her  bro^';  and 
as'Kbd^tf^-^aiedatthe  maiden  m  her  pale  hlttis  robe,  bend- 
ing over^th^iOVi^  fd  the  itolflo  dress  of  her  otti^r,  Atid  marked 
the  bright  eye,  the  soft  lips,  and  graceful  fttrni  of  the  lorriy 
girl,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  never  weary  of  admiring  such  a  being. 

"  That  is  the  maiden  on  whose  head  you  are  to  place  the 
ero^;**  Whii^pdiiM  Kibeii^  after  a  few  nikiutee  of  Bilekice. 
•<  Tdrel!^  p9ctttre  !i^  yoidrhettH  to  :^Qr  *apart)ttent,  And  To^ 
w1lln6ibng^do«btitheth«r6rn6ttotak€fpoB6easion  ofyoor 
hapiftiess:""'-'-  ■•■'  '"•"'•■• 

^'IBht I'Hiyn  tmXfilkf  More  dbttbd  my  lroi%hhi«Bs»**iMlfl 
&M«rig«f.  "  ^  Tbn  havci'giveik'nie'^  diriiculttttslr,^ttor,  and 
liowtflIe'ft^''ttiie  the  pow^rto  rt^fteie  it.  >  Teach  methen 

Ir^  hal^iii  fta  delttM^/^ 
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^  ^Yonder eomes  your  Made  guide^'^igaid 

**  Good  night,  Don  Sebastian."  •    f  rf 

With  agitated  stepe  Soderigo-paced  hisidniBiihec<fi]rifiAny 
hours  ere. he  retired  to  rest,  and  when  at  iengAliibefrUitntv 
a  deep  slumber,  a  dream,  ckAhad  in  thorobsof  tralh,  imtntBd 
bis  pillow*  It'  afoed  him  a  eoowa,  ;and»wtth<  a  tnonhliaij 
band  Boderigo  placed  it  on  the  headof  tha^a^^wksM 
daialing  beaaty  stiU  footed  beftre  his  eyes. :  The  mmaing 
sun  did  not 'dispel  the  dream,  botadded-  to  lA  tbe.ligijit  of 
hope  and  renewed  oonrage,  and  fiederiga^rqie  wi^thefiiii 
resolution  to  play  the  pact  tlmfc  hod  been  assSgncil'Jiini  to 
the  best  of  bis  powersi. 

A  grey-hatrod  donsestio  entered  his  room  ahosiAwMiH  and 
presented  him  with  a  rich  velvet  robe,  whiAfa  he.  reipttsM 
lum  to  pat  en.  He  then  pnieetded  toaffraage.  theytfADg 
man's^air  asid  beard  in  a  paaiUarstyle^' after  whiph:he 
pheed  on  his  head  a  hat  embeoidered  with'  j^ektt.  Mhm 
be  stood  ihas  viohly  attired,>4he  old  sen-aHt-iiiokcil  itk  him 
earnestly  ibr  a  menienty  aadthcttfiadlin^al  his  fe«t,!cAahraoid 
his  knbes. '  '*  forgive,  me,  fhiwr"  ihe  *  aaidf  ^^tot-my  oU 
heart  is  ready  to  burst  as  I  look  on.yobv-.  Joabsoihedoekcd 
when  I  saw  him  last.  May  God  bleas  you^  (SenoTrand  give 
yoa  his  disposition,  since  he  has  ^venyotthitfaeAaadfona. 
The  old  Miguel  wtil  serve  you  with  his  bJood,  fan  yoi  hok 
on  him  with  his  maBt8r^$«yeSk.-'  r     •.in  r  ^s,- 

Boderigo  was- moved  by  the  eld  UMm'a  earoestnens^and 
kindly  bending  down,'assisted  to  raise  &im  &om-'tbe.gretrod» 
And  not  lees  touching  watf  hb-firs^inbcrfiev  .withr-  DmnA 
Busebia.  The  old  lady 'a  eyes  fiUad  wiAb  Aearsr  as;  she  &wd 
them  oa  his  fiuse,  oiid  ii  was idiAculiz former) to (bearim  miad 
that  she  wa»  nol,'indecdv  leoinng'an  SebaStiaoy  Ahat  lamf^ 
loved  and  uuoh-laiDented  here^  sriro  faad:.vR«ifor)UhBMlfa 
throne  in  every  troie  heart  in  Portngtdw  r.i  •>:  :  <  ^ , 

Their  Interview  lasted  .many  houa^  for  floeelrialha^  nmch 
to  tsll,  and  tnwiy  inotruatiooa totf^;  and  sMkshe  plooeided 
in  her  task,  she  felt  every miiUite 4m  ihcreanag iMpeAiiaad 
admiration  for  the  pure  heart,  the  dear  undentiuidlni^iuMl 
the  generous  courage  of  the  man  fbr  whomislie  hacdresalted 
to  do  so  much.    At  last  she  toee  ftiAra  her'aeat)  hat  dasiriBg  . 
Boderigo  not  to  move,  she  opeied  the  ^doer  «f  <th(BaHybiiiel^ 
whence  iCrescentia 'had  been  a-oottceakdiWitnesaioCridl  that 
had  passed,  and  tdting  her  hand  shA' led  herifbrwavdir  ^ith 
a  proud  and  queenly  air  CrAsaentin  adTaiioe(i/to"tlte«flltre 
of  the  apartment,  but  tliero  she  siiddea^piuhBd^iOTfctiihrigie^ 
with  a  sensation  of  maidenly  shiAhe  thathad  Antfaattaihe^ii 
represmd  by  more  infpoitant  ihoB^fatB>ond' lofty  sAntBnoaha 
Roderigv  approached  imd  ^neit  ^bufote  'hen iwithii  shD nii^ of 
grsceftd  devotiett;  whvbt  ln»  heart  AhM^M  wi«^«  kifiinsis 
to  which  he  oould  give  aaiittdiaaoiil,>i^    .  <  r  r.;<  j?  mv,  .  v' 
'  «  This  is  the  hride  yortngot  >ofersb  yod;  flehAitMhyyiaAld 
Donna  Xueebia,' soienmly.  -<^dhe.iByOTn,;vad^thaic;rB*dl 
you  will  present  to  her  Is  thatef  herSiuoflsturti  *  Majf'^M^A 
blessing  he  with  yod  both.    >  A  bridc^bf  the  itadjosaiicifatia 
your  uiiSon«  and  may  yoar>deBO<AMUuiAa^blaM>it«bMr^'V'i-«h 
<<  May  i  toneh  AA^  bandar '?  nad  BAdeti^itusi  xmm^mi 
tremUed witheraotfam,    ^Miay I.-proH6D^>bi iAonmwwrtf 
Posterity  may,  iiidsed,  tursemy 'wune,if  Ido/HoA  dadeaiFqw 
to  be  worthy  of  tbe  hApi|^ew«fpoe»BKhg«icka»WB^A 
^'Bnie^  Don  SelMBtian,'^  said  Crssecatiai^idiikiA^iaiiduat 
hhish  poesed  iserosuher'biMw.'^^itlaBOt/filtingpjAhAA^oa 
shoold  kneel'  to  nss.    Let  tisttotr  Abink  taA^ooBselAeaffOit 
private  happbess  mtiflt  ^laveno  powertov^*.  lAiaa  itiipgo 
destiny  that  leads  niA  to  you?  aad^'VigahliQipbdABft  Abator 
dage  tt  my ^eoantfy^ l  gire'jda-AfcptchanittsHathysJiad  JA 
^eised  Oody  I  w««Mhave'AonlfcfBteil^Aha:«9r«ke«f  hiiftt 
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2  Saeb-irlis  ilie  desire  of  m^  hearty  and  candour  demands 
that  jon  should  know  it.'* 

•  -Baikaingf^iagkbi  as  be  mse  front  the  gitrond ;  fer  the  oalm 
wordajtodinlS0Mriof  the  lovely  GroBeentiii  seemed  oold  maA 
tepiibhiai6Hinewhoab)eadj)  worjibipped  her  in  liis  hearty 
lnt-AiMitire  deUeactf' and  sense:  «£di|^aity  mode  hin  refrain 
firaM-e^^inaeBiii^his  fesiings.^  ironl  of  losk*  He  felt  ttbaii 
tiwi'int  iflt^vievs ms  not  ihe-fitting  tiiie ;  and  as  be  raised 
hls^l^ieGMj  fthnftd  ita.&Uheigiit,.andt stood  before  Cres* 
etadi&i»iiih.'s  hnp|if  inixtiBietof  ni«iilj''iondefBess  and  pride 
in  his'M-fl9d:'leajtnve8^ftideqpiBr,Ui|sh.than before  mantled 
in  her  cheek,  a  slight  tremonr  passed  ihroagh  her  fvame^ 
and  she-'srhsspered  te  herself,  *^He  is  indeed'  a  rigbt  jogral- 
kdna^cDnsbrti'^  ./.•,.•...■■ 
..  fi4xleff%0'«flKinsr  daif^.inthe  caaipsmy  of  iht  tve  ladies, 
dttrioeg  brevy  ihourthatoouid  beisparcd.  from  the  instnictioBfl 
flCJXAi  Jod8^.Biibeiri^  wiie  liSdnndertaktti.taliii]feiate  him 
faiid  all  thai  details  of  g<»««nimelit  vbich  ivere  essential  fix 
bhwt^faKMr*^  •'  Doana<  •Bnoobia  aiao  inlbmed  him  of  all  the 
bouljnstfiveti  andaffidrsy  and  Boderigo  egnld  soon  talk  of  all 
tfatsa'lnsiteM'as  If  herhad  indeed  been  the  unlbrttmate-  Sebaa* 
tiatt  ksmsd&ifiei'ieani  from. Ribdfara  thai  nightlj.meetiqgs 
of^tbeiossdbdenikte'wensliekl  intthe  mansion' inirbicih^ie  was 
thei  Kssiding^  that  andssengers  went  to  and  fro  bearing  d6- 
spatobes  ftt>m  the  Ieaders-*aud  that  the  meme nt  was  iaat  oj^ 
pmaelBBgvhaB'thifeaearei'wonld  badeolaoed  in  oTsry -corner 
of  Hw*  Jorigdom;  .  Yet^  exoiting  aa  were  the  ihougbts  pro^ 
doosfb^'thes&jtkiiBm^  aterf  feelings  of  .his  noble  heart 
ftesmediebnined  40'the  spot  mhabited  by  Gresosntia.  Xheit 
daily  mteodurse^  «nd-  the  tender  r«eaneetion  new  aeknow-* 
ledged  htA^mH' thein^'  had  jooa  ripened,  into  ilie  fondest  de^ 
fofieis.ihef admiration  with  whiob  sba  bed  at  first inspirod 
him,  and  bound  bis  stei  toi  here  with  indisselable  ties.  The 
qoitBk  gaiideh;  with  its  shady  wrennes,  became  ito  bim  a  pa- 
ndiseof  joyi'aad  ihad  enebantoent  placed  jt^mafpo  seal  i^n 
bi>eBtoi|Bae-9ate,  and  endooed  bim  there  for  «ter^  his  wishes 
vaoldit.cnot  hare  strsgned  beyond  the  na^rotr  boundary*  .  It 
dId'nolTgmeve  him  that  her  eyes  avoided. his  gaae,  and  that 
he-  mad  mo  r«poose  to*  his  anient  love  in  her  csdn  glanee 
and  InuqnlLoon^rereatkm  ;ibr  ha  looked,  on  her  as  a  being 
ef  a  tisptwwt  otdeiv  and  his  manly  pride  willingly  bent  itself 
to -^  pmner  of  her  yenthiul  beauty  and  feminine  virtues. 

One  erening^  near  the  ihonr  of  midnight,  the  old  Idignol 
pwitoted  himselfiinejqpeotedly  before  Roderigo,  to  summon 
him'  to  iikutok  Easebia«  (Heionnd  CresoenUa.  in  her  aunt's 
spgtaenty  mid .  the;  old.  lady  anibrmed ,  him  that  th^  were 
expeetod-b^ aemn  af  their  friends.  Mignel  led  tUe  way,  and 
tiie.2i(fiita  fsMf  paesed  in'  eilcnee  along,  the  e(»f idor»  and 
through  tbe  spacious  hall^andthenentered  a  small  ohamber 
iMt'iin]ilBe''tha eeU  of  aeottvent^ ;  A  dark  oerpet  covered  the 
flsvyiMkryienrtaiaft  hung  before  the  windows^  and  the  light 
lignslcith^ied  m  his  hand  served  only  to  display  the  gloom 
cf^sttsnoni'them*  Upraised  one  part  of  the  carpet^  and 
opened  atiapKleoiv  i^unh  diseoverod.  to  view  a  broad  stone 
ttrfteasfj  ligfatfld.l9.MdMa  hm^againat  tbe  walla.  The 
eid^jeersBif  silemftly.  fasgap  .to*dtteend  the  steps*  Bodecigo 
MipporMwdtfa.hiS  tt:nL  the  infirm  Ensebia^  who  trembled 
wiaMiiirf»tMily«ndCresoa#ht  walked  itfmly^by  bis  side,  with 
•i>eMnSrtidipressian4h^  inited  well  heir  noble  jfeatwies. 
'>  AftdiAigtfi/lhifey'naahedti  laigni  saloon^  bsjUlsntly  Righted 

ifpssiaaithib  apartment*.  T^he  eoDspirators  in^ijark  eloaks 
^i^*^  liigBdiidcpgithii^wall^Andjapi^nre  of  J)oa.8eba«lm» 
» ^ktfigpiar  M^twds  ipbced  .so.ai^  t<t  reoei«!e  the  lights  and 
tak  n  MiQioiiiuirobjcet  4»f  the  aslemhbge.    Tfaa^dieM 


wasibe  same  a$  that  worn  by  {todeiw^  ^n^  ijh^r^een^Iiuioe 
with: Udnself  so  «trikii^  that  fijr «-moineA^  Jie^^uoo^Hl  l^ifnr 
self  looking  into  amivror.  TM  JKjbg-s  h^q4  l"r4/9  rai^*^.  as 
if  blessing  his  friends,  and  bis  attitude  gav,f|  biff  .t)w4Uf  of 
being  about  to  ad vaaee^ .mto-  the  mhU  pf  th^.-      .,  . .   . . 

"BelioM  ^Qur  £}ng.'ap4  Qneeir» J^fnor^/'  sajd  i^iOQ; J^sf 
de  Bibeira,  in  a  loud  voice; .  f*  T^y.coif^  ift  T^O^Itc  youx> 
oatlis  of  sJJejpanoe^  4ind  to.give.  yo^  h  jej^diimgip  jtl^^vaws 
of  protection  and  Uber^^^ .  X  have  i)ttw.|^|e4fm  piionise. 
There  hangs, tbe  pictnre  of  aebis«^i^-rTl^ei^.0ti^s.i^.^yr 
ing.resemblanee.  T^  all  see.  thenoble  ii^turei^  o£  omr,  X^g 
*-#>?  bis  noble  flings,  tiiie  l^estimony  of  4^,^0f^  M-M^ 
beiraHMwtsniicQ,  ,)4.thfes0eoy:oq^bar^,ii^o..isifp^9a^r 
fied  with. this  gnafaatee?*^  .■  .-i .   i  n '■  .    • 

^Ne  one,'*  axelaimed  some-,)um4i^!9r^PJ<9f^/*9^  ^\9 
vaaltodeeiliog  echoed. ih(9-8pHnd,. .  <  ,•  .(.it  •  m-. 

f* Xbisyoongladif  is jio  streog^.tot  yqa," .^tiftHedJ^i- 
bsira* ;  ,<*  lier  ancestom  wepre  of ,roy^,149pd».)fj)jqF^  ^prti^al 
wasyetri^fseaandbApii^JaRd..  Wf]coi^,t^.:ib,i»,i??yrt 
piur,  if  yen  believew«s  I  do^  ^htA-  ^ea.Ye^:  hears  oiiryovB*'' 
*<  Viva.  Don  Sebastian  I.  Yivai Poi^n^  Ci;e^entia,;''..slHtnted 
every  voise,i  «  We  sireiff  obpdifipoi?^  ^ife.witel^V?^  'P> 
our  etniggleCir  libep^y  ai^d  pr^MP  Sff^  ^Y^^i^Wf  ^^  P^* 
tngal,  in^thei  name  of  those  wjl^i  sjire  ji]lMie^t,.fii)d  of  .pjof  i^v.es 

whoare.berQaesaml)led,to.wel«9m^,yo<V..',/'  i.  <.   -.7  i  . 

'*  Thinks*  my,  friend^"  r^Hmed  ^QiO^)f4e^  i  **:^  .f^^w 
reoelve  mj  vow  in  answer  to  jom  oj?rij., .  j[v^ol4  iprf  .tbe 
hand  «f  my  .hrWen  whose  beiuft  W*«'  W>  W^^V^^Mm  9^1h 
for  tbe  ppospewly  of  ]fo?*ng4» .  ^  W  -fW.^  JhJ!  >lesfiqg  W 
o«r  nndentaklng,.!  pramifo  tp,dev^,^ygn|:,iff;Uace;all  tji)fe 
eneigies  of  my  My  and.mii|d,(ani4  8^ih^Mre^u^c^.9f,,my 
peettion*  Wbntever  perils  may  4|w^^  J  ^U.^t  sjlv^k 
from  thera^  •  l^m^y  be< tb|jt^.I.m,fiqw f HslN^g  Xo  Wfifl^Y*^ 
Be  that  aa  it  may«  I  wtU  ne\m.c|esei;(t  yo^-r^I  ,i!(ill.  s^re  ,yQni: 
dangeosaj.iaud Xsw^mr  before .a^,lJiie^,wi^nfi9B?s.]tp.l^ 
ful  unto  death."  ,,  .  ,„'    j,.  li r.  . . 

. " Unto de«th,".wasrepeaied^^  f^de^P.piPfi* ; .A^^ sjtarled : 
but  it  was  tbs  eeho  of  the  yi^ted  /room^. .  prgiyien^ia'ii  l^jid 
eonvulsirely  gmsped  her  I^yer.'^^^lu^  ^^e^  f^  P^\r^\9  f^!^ 
pale  as. a  corpse  1  yet  these  wfs  ^  e^qpressi^iln  W.fye  as 
she  .fixed  it  on  hiBp^tbat  transported. bis  ^ei^rtjritkjo^,  .  It 
was  fall  of^nxions  tmder^ess  #nd  Q^disg^isi^  ^^vptfoi^.^tpd* 
fftr  the  iirst  time,,  she  permitted  )^.eye^  ijo>  ^well  on  his 
fiioe  when  thc\y  had.  met  his  own  So^ik  gj^ce^,.  ^Eodferjgpfelt 
for  a  moment  dizicy:  with  the  sudden  sense  of  ba^ipe^;  bat 
there  was  no  iime.now  ^o  indulge  )x^  ^pt^resr:rjtHf|.ljO(>k,  the 
feeling  passed  with  the  rapiditjy  of  ligbM)ixig»  aifd  ihefi  both 
were reeaUed  to.  the  bnainess ,of  tbe  bour^,  .4  Ic^  fliiid  fe- 
riotts  consnltati^n  IbUowed  ;.  thelii^e.fmd.plf/c^^^r.tb^de* 
cUuration  of  tbe  secret  wer^  named, ,  mi.  ^  tbe  .,oo^pir)it(Mrs 
separated  before  morning  dawne4.. .  Thej;  departed^  te^,^ 
eret  .outlet  into  tbe  garden^jmd  Boderigo  Trj^hJ^.pp;^^- 
nions  returned  ,by  tbe  staircase  and  the  ^ap-4oor,by  irhich 
tbey  bad  entered*  .,,      . ,  ...    ,. 


C^APT^R  VI. 


ji'  » 


A  VEW  dajB  after,  tb^  midnigbjb,  ineeVmg.'Oifi9i>eiie4  in 
tbe  bet  ebaptec*  Don  J[oaf  de  Bibeira^ittti^ed  (ft^pjf^id 
baUgivenin.Lisbcm  by  a. nibble ^.]f(}alAh^«^pfM9iAr4f^•  As 
the  evening  advanced,  an  old  Frenob  captain  joined  the 
gtiesfts,;.aQd  ivttriK^ted  miicbaMieii^iw  by:  l^s  flange  iippear- 
imoeeffdvuicmeri.  Hi«  £K0.|r^d^fig^^.tij  scany^a^^o^ 
eye  mm  oov^rfd  by  a-,!))^^  Wnd^g? ;,  jjis  fB(?k§4dipQ«it  jnocs- 
saotlyy-sei^ip^  on  every,  ^ne^  whom  V  <9<^^  pennade  to  lis- 
ten to  him,  ate  voraciously,,  and  frmk  .ia^  nvuirthat 


^ 
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slsiomfthed  ihe  temperate  t^ortoguese.  The  muscles  of  his 
half-concealed  conntenance  were  in  perpetual  motion,  but  no 
6erions  expression  ever  crossed  his  features  ;  and  the  smiles 
that  followed  one  another  on  his  face  had  the  effect  of  a  con- 
vulsive twitching,  rather  than  of  being  produced  by  mirth. 
After  supper,  this  eccentric  being  seated  himself  beside  Bi- 
leirk,  and  commenced  a  long  history  of  his  last  journey,  to 
which  Don  J^ons  paid  no  attention,  bat  which  soon  succeeded 
ni  chaiSng  away  every  one  else  witMn  hearing.  Suddenly 
Bibeira  frH  his  arm  grasped  by  Ws  strange  companion ;  the 
bandage  dropped  for  an  instant  from  one  side  of  his  face,  and 
the  astonished  condptrator  belwld  the  features  of  his  friend, 
Don  Lonls  Gatniiifao,  who,  with  the  ceterity  of  lightning,  re- 
placed his  disguise,  and  resumed  his  bomnlsive,  twitching 
tmiles." 

'*  Siwe' yourself,  Don  Joas  de  Bibeim,'*  he  Mid,  aoeompa* 
iiyiiig  hit  words  with  the  mdst  extraordinary  grimaces ;  ^we 
ttr»,  i  ftfer^^betra^  and  lost.  We  must  both  leave  Lisbon 
«re  io^monKni^s  dawn.  There  are  m^ny  already  seelnng  !br 
inei  but  I  am  still  wfb.  fhe  poor  pretended  king  is  aware 
erf  hk. danger.  Old  Miguel  will  guide  him  through  the  se- 
eret  passages,  and,  if  possible,  I  must  aid  his  escape,  as  it 
fms  IwlfeO'lere  htu  from  hie  obecnrity.  Parewell,  tiien, 
liriend;  my  path  is  hr  Franoe." 

**  And  Qreeoentia  I**  exclaimed  Bibeira,  with  emotion-— 
**  what  will  beodttte  el  her  and  her  amt  f  ** 

**  They  have  notiiing  to  dread  but  the  oonBnement  of  a 
eonveRty  already  tlie  ohoice  of  both.  Grescentia's  high  birth, 
and  the  iDfluenee  of  her  goardiaa^  have  saved  her.** 

^  AlaSyLeaia !  oar  hopee,  our  pooc  eoontry^^-iih,  wenld  that 
I  were  sleeping  beneath  its  mU»  for  the  mist  baa  swallowed 
up  our  star." 

•  **  Ferhaps  it  may  rise  agiun  ai  a  hftppter  moment,"  said 
Gaminho,  <*  but  now  farewell — ^I  must  begone  ! " 
'  A  few  minutes  more,  and  Bibeira  also  left  the  ball-room ; 
and  ^hea.Doii  iSouza  de  Mazodo  went  at  daybreak  to  arrest 
him  at  his  house,  he  found  that  he  had  fled  from  Lisbon. 
.  Boderigo  had,  that  same,  evemiig,  received  a  warning  of 
his  danger  from  Don  Louis  de  Caminho ;  who  also  sent  in- 
structions t^  Miguel  to  lead  him  safely  out  of  Lisbon,  and 
convey  him  te.  his  own  plaice  of  concealment,  whence  they 
migh^  both  together^  proceed  to  France.  Boderigo  bore  the 
sad  overthrow  of  his  hopes  with  manly  resignation,  yet  his 
heart  struggled  with,  the  deepest  grief  when  he  went  to  bid 
Crescentia  Jewell.  The  loss  of  a  crown  had  no  power  to 
Wound  him,  but  to  part  from  her,  with  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  share  it,  was  a  sorrow,  for  which  he  conld  see  no  consola- 
tion, and  he  felt  as  If  life  and  liberty  must  hencefbrth  be 
W6rth1e8s,  when  no  longer  blest  by  her  presence. 
'  He  found  her  seated  in  her  apartment,  in  the  most  simple 
dress,  and  her  hair  hanging  carelessly  on  her  shoulders — 
her  whole  appearance  announced  the  deepest  despondency, 
and  traces  of  tears  were  still  visible  on  her  pale  cheeks. 
Speechless  with  emotion,  Boderigo  knelt  beside  her,  and  bent 
his  head  to  conceal  the  anguish  that  convulsed  his  features. 

"  Then,  all  is  lost ! "  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
^  **  Att,"  he  replied.   *'  But  yon  are  salb :  let  us  thank  (Jod 
fbr  that.    The  tyrant  pays  respect  to  your  noble  blood,  and 
reftiset  to  take  Hot^  of  your  having  Joined  the  conspiracy." 

**  I  bmyw  that,"  said  Crescentia,  monmftilly.  "  My  aunt 
has  had  a  letter  from  Don  Louis  Caminho ;  but,  oh,  do  not 
think  to  ill  of  me  as  to  suppose  I  mourn  only  for  myself. 
Though  a  woman,  I  conld  have  borne  all  the  oppressor 
might  <<heose  to  inili^ ;  but  if  we  ean  flee  from  his  power, 
i**y  (M  Md-^eiiis  ftH^    Bddirigo,  I  will  ibUtw  yo«.    I 


gave  yon  my  lumd  when  yours  presented  to  me  a  crown,  and 
may  Heaven  ibrsako  me,  if  I  now  forsake  you  in  your  hour  of 
misfortune !  '* 

"  My  heart  would  indeed  be  selfish  if  I  conld  accept  your 
offer,*'  said  Boderigo,  whilst  his  whole  frame  trembled  with 
the  struggle  to  be  calm.  **  Forget  me,  Crescentia,  and  may 
heaven  bless  yon  with  its  richest  gifts.  As  ibr  me,  the  me- 
mory of  the  happiest  dream  ever  man  dreamt  will  acoompany 
me  in  my  exile.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of  love,  as  I 
have  longed  to  do.  My  birth  had  placed  a  barrier  of  reserve 
between  us;  but  misfortune  has  broken  it  down.  The  agony 
I  feel  in  parting  from  yon  must  win  my  pardon,  if  I  ofiend 
you ;  but,  oh,  Crescentia,  I  must  tell  you  ere  I  go,  how  pas- 
sionately I  have  loved  yon." 

"Boderigo,"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  in  his,  and  carried 
away  by  the  struggle  of  her  fiseiings  in  that  sad  hoar — **  Bo- 
derigo, I  too  dreamt  that  happy  dream,  and  never,  never  now 
can  I  forget  it." 

*'  You  loved  me,"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  to  his  h^art  and 
lips  the  soft  hand  she  had  given  him — **  yon  loved  me !  Oh, 
Heaven !  and  must  I  lose  this  happiness  Jnst  when  it  b  Irffliin 
my  reach  ?" 

**  I  deemed  my  heart  invulnenible,''  said  Greseenthi,  as  a 
blnsh  mantled  for  a  moment  in  her  pale  ehec^L ;  *■  bnt  I  knew 
not  its  weakness.  Permit  me  at  least  still  to  glory  in  dmng 
homage  to  a  noble  nature.  Car  bond  is  not  broken.  I  ttn 
still  yours  in  heart  and  hand." 

At  this  moment  Miguel  rushed  into  the  apartment.  **  They 
are  knocking  at  the  garden  gate,'*  he  cried ;  **  yon  are  lost 
if  you  delay."  Boderigo  started  to  his  ibet^  yet  oast  a  look 
of  hesitation  on  Crescentia,  who  summoned  aJliMr  eonrage, 
and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said,  **  Fly,  for  my  sake  ;  lose  not 
a  moment.  I  shall  await  tidings  of  yon  in  the  convent.  Mii^ 
God  be  with  you.**  ^ 

Boderigo  pressed  his  lips  onee  more  on  her  faMid,  and  then 
left  the  room,  without  trusting  himself  to  say  another  word. 

The  old  man  led  him,  as  beibre,  to  the  small  room  with  the 
dark  carpet  and  heavy  curtains ;  he  raiaed  the  trap-doer,  and 
bade  liim  descend  the  stairs ;  but  on  this  oocftalon  no  torohei 
lighted  them  on  their  way.  '*  Do  yon  not  hear  a  noise  ?** 
asked  Miguel,  when  they  had  gone  about  half-way.  ^  Yet 
no  ;  it  cannot  be  ;  it  is  the  echo  of  oor  own  steps."  Bo- 
derigo remembered  the  echo  that  had  startled  him  in  that 
place  before,  and  fancied  he  now  foresaw  the  fulfilment  of  the 
fearfnl  words ;  but  he  said  nothing.  The  present  seoM  of  a 
crushing  sorrow  banished  from  his  mind  every  flsreboding  of 
any  other  evil  but  that  of  his  separation  {h>m  Crescentia. 
<*Do  yon  not  see  a  light  f**  whispered  the  old  man,  anxiensly, 
"or  is  it  the  reflection  of  my  own  taper  ?*'  They  had  reached 
the  last  step — a  loud  shout  broke  the  stillness  of  the  vaulted 
room,  and  they  found  themselves  the  next  moment  surronnded 
by  Spanish  soldiers. 

A  mihi-looking  youth,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  ap- 
proached Boderigo  with  a  look  of  ccmpassion.  '*  You  ore  my ' 
prisoner,"  he  said ;  "  I  arrest  yon  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
Allow  this  gentleman,'*  he  added,  turning  to  his  guard, 
"  every  indulgence,  consistent  with  the  security  of  his  per- 
son. His  servant  is  free  to  remain  or  go,  as  he  pleases." 
He  then  ascended  the  secret  staircase,  and  met  in  t4)e  trap*- 
door  chamber  the  party  who  had  forced  an  entrance  through 
the  garden.  Clara  stood  trembling  near  the  door,  and  the 
young  stranger,  on  seeing  her,  advanced,  and  requested  her 
to  lead  him  to  Donna  Bnsebia. 

••  AUs,  Senor,"  said  the  girl,  "it  ie  impossible— her 
Exedletaey  is  senooely  indisposed,  in  cOnBeqaenoo  of  her 
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alarm.'*  **  Pray,  asrore  her,  then,  that  we  are  only  here  to 
protect  her  ;  and  entreat  Donna  Crescentia  to  grant  a  mo- 
ment's audience  to  Ramiro  de  Mazedo."  The  girl  obeyed, 
and,  after  a  sVort  absence,  returned  with  a  eummons  for 
Ramiro,  from  her  young  mistress.  Crescentia  sat  beside  a 
small  table,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  black  hair 
hanging  down .  in.  rich  luxuriance— her  eyes  were  blinded 
with  tears,  and  Kamiro  could  hardly  recognise,  in  the  ^jorrow- 
ftil,  love-wck  maiden,  the  proud  and  dazzling  beauty,  who 
had  scorned  the  devotion  of  so  many  hearts. 

"  Crepcentia,"  ho  said,  gently,  **  I  am  como  to  set  your 
mind  at  ease  regarding  your  own  safety  :  iti  is  the  King's  dor 
sire  that  your  name  be  not  mentioned  in  this  detestable  affair, 
and  yon  are  at  liberty  either  to  return  to  my  father's  house, 
or  to  aoQompaDjT  yojur  aunt  to  the  convent." 

'  •  To  the  eonveot,  then,  Ramiro/ '  she  said.  * '  There  X  wUl 
weep  and  pra7»  f^^  ^^  ^^^  <^^  *^^^  ^  sighing  nation. 
Alaa !  that  a  tyrant  should  oppress  a  thousand  ^ithful  hearts, 
and  bar^  Abe  pawcr  to  oruah  our  brightest  hopes.  I  dave  not 
name  an  individual  whom  my  Ups  might  only  betray;  but  if  you 
]mtnih»  fiOe  of  a,man  who  intdrests  me,  I  pray  you,  Kamuro, 
to  inform  me  of  it.'' 

"  XimipMa  JoM  do  Ribeiva,"  exclaimed  Kamiro  ;  "he 
is  fledr-4»  and  hii  friend  Gaminho,  whom  we  once  ^ook.  for 
an  improvisatore,  have  been  seugbt  for  in  vaiu.  I  trust 
they  willeabark  in  safety,  and  esoapo  from  these  shores- 
would  to  Heaven  their  unhappy  vietim  had  alao  escaped  !  I 
cone  the  good  fertuoe  that  delivered  him  into  my  hands." 

•'  Into  your  hands,  Ramiro  I  Who  14  in  youif  hands  ?"  cried 
Cnaoeatia,  in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"Tho  young  fisherman  of  Gaiimbra,"  replied  Ramiro. 
"  Heavfens  J  what  do  I  seef^you  weep— you  tremble — oh, 
Creeoeotia,  what  is  it  that  thus  distresses  you  ?" 

She  rose  hastily,  and  Uiying  her  band  on  Us  arm,  whilst 
she  gaied  enmestiy  in  hit  face,  said—"  Ramiro^  friend  of  my 
yontir,  your  wish  for  me  has  not  been  fulflUed.  '  May  you 
never  feel  what  I  tttifer.*  you  said ;  *  may  yom  never  know  the 
pangs  of  love.  *  Ramiro,  the  proud  €resoentia  ibrgets  her  dig^ 
nity,  and  confesses  the  weakness  of  her  heart.  I  love  this  mm 
— /Iwtf  Win— oh!  save  him,  my  brother— I  conjure  you  by  my 
life,  by  your  own  heart,  by  your  hope  of  happiness  here  or 
hereafter— Ramiro,  ray  existence  is  bound  up  hi  his." 

"Alas!  Crescentia,"  said  the  young  man,  mournfully, 
"  this  is  indeed  the  flfiost  painful  hour  of  my  life—/  cajmot 
save  him— were  I  to  betray  my  trust,  and  thus  forfeit  my  own 
life,  I  should  be  guilty  of  my  father's  death  ;  for  he  never 
could  survive  our  disgrace." 
"  Where  are  you  ordered  to  take  him  ?**  asked  Crescentia. 
"  To  Spain.  Ah!  Crescentia,  I  can  only  now  feel  envious 
of  his  lot — I  cannot  now  call  him  unfortunate." 

"Farewell,  Ramiro,"  said  Crescentia,  coldly.  "  You  will 
at  least  grant  me  the  favour  to  bo  alone.  I  will  turn  now  to 
Hhn  who  has  the  power  to  save,  and  who  can  give  me 
strength  to  bear  my  fate." 

Her  lip  quivered  with  emotion,  but  the  glance  of  her  dark 
eyes  was  agaii^  haughty  as  in  former  times,  and  she  drew  her- 
self up  to  her  full  height,  as  she  proudly  turned  away.  Ra- 
miro ga^ed  at  her  with  despa*r  in  his  lieart— he  could  not 
waver  in  his  duty,  and  yet  he  felt  that,  for  her  sake,  he  could 
have  Uiid  down  hi«  own  life  to  save  the  man  she  loved.  What 
iras  life  now  to  him  I  Bid  she  not  love  anotlier  ?  Tee,  hope 
was  utterly  destroyed,  but  honour  must  stilL  be  preserved ; 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  left  the  room,  to  seek  his  prisoner, 
and  give  the  necessary  orders  for  their  departure.     _-   _ 


The  fortitude  Roderigo  diiplayed  in  hb  Ik|i<ibrt4ne' Von 
BAmiro*s  esteem,  and  proved  that  he  bad  not  been  unworthy 
of  happiness:  but  the  excitement  he  had  undergone  aiS^eted 
his  health  before  they  i<cacbod  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  Ra-' 
miro  saw  himself  compeUed  to  halt  at  a  place  called  Montemor. 
Here  Rodori«:o  had  a  serious  attack  of  fever,  and  be  was  care- 
fully nursed  both  by  Miguel  and  the  amiable  Ramiro;  but  many 
days  passed  without  any  signs  of  amendment  in  the  invaUd. 

On  the  tenth  day,  Ramiro  was  sitting  alone  in  a  Uitge  apart-* 
ment  of  the  old  castle  in  which  they  Ipdged.     It  was  evening, 
and  the  room  was  already  lighted  with  wax  oandlaf,.btit  the 
youth  needed  not  the  light,  for  his  mind  wae  wholly  absorbed 
by  his  own  reflections.      The  insUibility  of  aU  boinaa  jofi* 
the  passing  nature  of  earthly  sorrow^  filled  hie  mind^  and  iiia- 
parted  to  his  spirit  a  strengthening  iiaith  he  had  nev^  es* 
pericnced  before.    He  thought  of  Oroeoentia  with  a  eafames* 
that  surprised  himeeli;  and  though  he  feHae  if  he  «<MtUl  never 
mt»e  dream  of  happiness,  hie  noWe  mind  reoeiTed  t^weli  «Kierg7 » 
frem  tfce.  Yeiy  olainM  on  his  enduiianoe  «f  snflbrifigrmnd  he 
said  to  hiaioelC  with  a  sigh,  "Mfe  oaanoi  be  beeeft  of  ereij- 
interest,  whilst  it  loaves  us  a  single  ^dfy  to  perfon»«-a  eingte 
aot  of  self-denial."     '         . 

But  now  the  door  of  the  apartment  slewJy  opened,  and  the 
dark  form  of  a  monk  glided  towaidshim.  He  etopped  before 
the  astonished  yentfa,  and  hastily  throwing  aside  his  robes, 
exclaimed,  in  a  welUknewD  voice,  **  Doe»  Samlro  de  Maflede 
know  DM?" 

«*Den  Joas'de  Ribeira  ^"  eried  Ramlro^-^^Mn  themm*. 
of  Heaven,  what  do  yo«  seek  here  f "  Oe— 4lf--^io,  I  do  nei 
know  yen— I  was  MteUken<^I  dotiot  know  your  bame." 

*<  Yet,  you  do,"  said  Ribeira  ftrraly ;  "and  I  an  here  ift 
reliance  on  your  generosity.  I  was  the  head  Of'the  coo*i 
Bpiracy^ntt  the  others  gmtheiod  wound  teer ;'  eoA ih  mf  head 

the  whole  plan- ?'  -  '    ^  •  . 

"Stop,"  said  Ramfre,  '*do  not  prcmtttfnee  Judgnent  oit 
yourself.  Do  not  talk  thus  to  me ;  for  t  betray  my  soveretga 
oven  in  listening  to  you,  without  nrrssting  yon.'*  • 

**  You  have  seized  on  the  unhappy  representatire  of  Bott 
Sebastian,  and  aro  leading  him  to  death  or  oaptivHy,'*' pur-* 
sued  Ribeira.  "He  is  in  the  bloom  of  lifo,  wbifst  I  ant 
already  come  to  that  permd,  when  we  see  the  rough  dedivfty^ 
of  age  before  us,  and  have  left  the  smiling  talley  of  hope 
behind.  I  care  not  no#  for  life,  sinoe  I  may  net  sare  tny 
country  ;  take  me,  then,  in  exchan^  for  that  deeelved  yt>ttCh^> 
and  tell  King  Philip  that  I  was  arrenledofniy  own  free  wiikj 
for  I  am  protected  by  the  monks  of  St.  Cyprian,  whose  t)rder 
I  have  jolhed."  - -' 

'  **  Approach  that  window,  Don  Joas."  said  Ramho,  "and 
behold  that  feoeral  procession— that  Kttle  band  of  mourners 
conveys  to  his  last  resting  phioe  the  man  for  whom  you  would 
give  your  life.  That  bell  that  is  tolling  for  him  tells  us  th*^ 
he  no  longer  requires  our  aid.  Fly,  then,  Don  Joas  do  Ribeira, 
and  tempt  me  no  more  V>  betray  the  oonfidenee  of*  my  sove^ 
reign— the  memory  of  happy  hours  passed  in  your-'sooietyi 
still  protects  you;  but  I  must  not  yield  always  to  tbis-wcak-^ 
ncss, *'  Ribeira  made  no  reply— the  thought  tba(  the.  yeuthr 
they  had  drawn  from  his  happy  obscurity  had  prDbably,foUe)t 
a  victim  to  their  rashness,  agitated  him  too  mupb  for  speech, 
and  pressing  Ramiro!s  hand,  he  triyipped  hit  robe  arowMl 
him«  and  left  the  apai:tment.  '  .  , 

.  CIIAPTER  VII.  ,  ,   , 

Whe!t  Ramiro  returned. to  Lisbon,  hia  ^rsi  busmess.wae 
to.  visit  tho  old  pahice.  where  DonuJt  Ejasebio- iMS.JtUl  9oSVr. 
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tag  from  tiM  effedtt  of  her  agitation.  He  did  not  see 
GreteeDiia,  and  indeed  he  had  no  wish  to  do  so,;  but  he 
had  frequent  Interviews  with  her  aunt,  who  felt  that  death 
was  fast  approaching,  and  whose  sole  remaining  anxiety  was 
for  the  happiness  of  her  belored  nieee.  To  Kamiro's  gene- 
rous care  she  felt  she  might  safely  commit  her ;  and  having 
now  laid  aside  every  earthly  ambition,  she  saw  her  last  hour 
I  draw  near,  as  if  it  were  merely  the  evening  of  a  summer  day. 
The  hope  of  a  better  existence  shone  in  her  whole  expression, 
and  her  words  spoke  only  of  joyful  anticipations,  and  grati- 
tude for  the  past. 

One  evening,  when  Cresoentia  was  kneeling  by  her  bed- 
side, the  dying  nun  laid  her  trembling  band  on  her  head, 
and  said,  "I  thank  yon  for  your  love,  my  daughter— you  have 
made  me  happy  by  your  tender  care ;  and  now  I  would  fiun 
■peak  to  you  of  your  future  life,  but  it  ia  unneoeseary.  God 
wstehes  over  you,  and  will  do  all  things  well— may  his  bles- 
■ing  be  yonn,  my  child." 

"  I  will  pass  the  rost  of  my  days  in  the  convent,  4earest 
mother,"  said  Cresoentia,  sadly;  **I  am  sick  of  the  world, 
and  long  for  its  peaceful  dutiee.*' 

«*Not  hi  Portugal,  Crescentui,''  said  Eusebia— *<  not  in 
Portugal  roust  yeu  tarry.  Let  the  King  take  your  lands, 
but  Cresoentia  de  Bija  must  not  live  despised  and  ibt^tten 
in  her  natiTe][land.  Go  to  France,  when  I  am  no  more>^I 
have  already  provided  Am*  your  reception  there.  My  jewels, 
which  are  yours,  are  a  fortune  in  themselves;  and  Clara  will 
aoeompany  you  as  your  attendant.  Ramiro  de  K&zedo  will 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  You  must  inake  no 
objection  to  this,  but  believe  me,  that  God  blessed  this  youth 
with  a  heart  in  which  every  unhappy  being  may  confide  with- 
out fear.'* 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  a  funeral  train  issued 
from  the  villa,  that  had  been  the  scene  of  such  varied  emo- 
tions ;  and  the  oorpse  of  Donna  Eusebia  was  conveyed  to  the 
convent,  where  she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 
Some  hours  after  the  procession  had  set  out,  Ramiro  and  his 
suite  arrived.  He  did  not  ask  permission  to  see  Cresoentia, 
nor  did  she  express  a  desure  again  to  behold  this  &ithful 
friend  of  her  youth.  She  obeyed  his  summons  to  depart,  in 
■ubmissioii  to  the  wishes  of  her  aunt ;  but  her  heort  was  full 
of  bitterness  towards  him,  and  she  could  not  forget  that  he 
had  been  the  person  whose  seal  in  the  serv&oe  of  Spain  had 
tern  from  her  the  objeet  of  her  affsotioas.  But  although  she 
saw  him  not,  and  scarcely  permitted  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
him  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  were  fondly  fixed  on  her,  as  she 
passed  through  the  garden,  leaning  on  CUra's  arm.  Concealed 
by  some  myrtle  bushes,  the  generous  youth  took  that  last 
look  of  her  he  loved,  which  imphmted  her  picture  for  ever  in 
his  soul,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  renewed  his  inward  vow 
of  self-devotion  and  silent  virtue. 

Accompanied  by  a  strong  escort,  Cresoentia  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  passed  through  Spain,  without  stopping  any- 
where, except  to  take  the  repose  that  was  absolutely  need- 
fid.  When  they  reached  the  Pyrenees,  most  of  Ramiro's 
attendaats  took  Isave  of  the  par^;  and  the  journey^  instead 
of  being  performed  in  a  eairiage,  was  eontinned  on  mules. 
£voa  Cresoentia's  melancholy  thoughts  were  for  a  time  with- 
drawn from  their  usual  subject  by  the  beauty  of  the  seenety 
00  which  they  now  entered;  and  as  gigantic  moaotains  and 
amiUng  valleys  alternately  met  her  view,  her  heart  was 
•treogthened  by  a  sense  of  God's  presence^  and  of  his  unerr- 
ingwiidem.  She  paved  many  lovi^  spots,  where  she  frocied 
Ae  MfttM  be  MotiBllo  pais  the  remMBder  of  hir  di^s  Id  aots 


of  charity  and  devotion ;  but  her  promise  to  her  nunb  bound 
her  to  go  on,  in  simple  dependence  on  what  had  been  provided 
lor  her ;  and  the  total  renunciation  of  her  own  will,  wbich 
this  demanded,  though  foreign  to  Cresoentia's  nature,  brought 
a  species  of  consolation  to  her  subdued  spirit. 

At  length  they  passed  through  a  rich  valley,  at  one  end  of 
which  stood  a  small  cYiapel  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  cbcs- 
nuts.  Cresoentia  alighted  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  reposo 
and  prayer  within  the  eacr^  edifice,  which  afforded  shelter 
to  many  a  weary  pilgrim,  and  was  adorned  by  many  a  wreath 
and  many  a  gift,  that  had  been  left  there  as  tokens  of  grati- 
tude for  answered  prayers.  The  melancholy  gjrl  cast  a 
hasty  look  around  her,  and  as  she  noted  the  pleasant  shade 
of  'the  chesnuts,  and  the  sparkling,  deamees  of  the-  rapid 
stream  that  passed  through  the  vaUey,  a  aigh  of  woariaess 
escaped  her,  and  she  could  not  repress  a  wish^hatslieaight 
havefixedherabodeoveothen.  Her  eyes  now  Ibll  on  a  sniall 
house  situated  in  a  charming  garden ;  and  just  Man  in^iry 
rose  to  her  lips  concerning  its  inhabitants,  her  gtidoappMseh- 
ed,  and  i^spectfully  presented  her  with  a  letter. 

Cresoentia  opened  the  paper  with  some  sUi^mM,  and  read 
as  follows  i*^**  When  you  whom  I  love  more  than  Wt  rimll 
read  iheee  lines,  Ramiro  bids  yon  welodme  to  your  new  home. 
It  is  situated  in  a  spot  retired  as  any  convent,  yet  fidl  of  in- 
terest to  the  soul  that  delights  in  God  and  his  woi'ksJ  May  it 
be  to  you  the  abode  of  love  and  joy,  and  my  sad  spirit  will 
visit  you  there  without  envy,4and  perhaps  one  day  without 
pain.  Crtfloentia,  the  man  known  there  as  Sebastian  Mod- 
teiro  is  believed  hi  Portugal  to  be  dead  !  With  the  help  of 
Heaven  and  his  ijuthful  servant,  I  saved  him— we  bmied  an 
empty  coil^,  and  when  Philip  received  tidings  of  his  death, 
he  was  flying  far  from  his  power.  Donna  £uaebia  knew  my 
seeret,  and  entrusted  to  my  oare  a  treasure,  that  has  pur- 
chased this  boase,  and  gires  you  an  honourable  ind^Msdenoe* 
Think,  then,  when  yen  cross  the  threshold  of  your  hone,  that 
you  do  so  with  the  blessing  of  your  sainted  relative ;  and  that 
the  companion  of  your  childhood,  to  whom  your  bnppinoss 
is  more  precious  than  his  own,  prays  Hearen  to  crown  you 
with  every  joy." 

'*  Oh,  Ramiro ! "  exdiumed  Crescestia,  bursting  into  tears, 
"how  can  I  Ibrgive  myself  for  having  unjustly  condemned  you!*' 

"  Blessed  Virgin  ! "  cried  Clara  ;  "look  !  uinha  Senora, 
there  is  Don  Sebastian  alive  and  well." 

Roderigo,  with  hurried  steps,  passed  through  the  small 
garden,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  clasped  Cresoentia  to 
his  heart ;  whilst  she,  forgetting  from  that  hour  her  studied 
coldness  and  reserve,  pressed  his  hands  in  hers,  and  rested 
her  head  on  his  breast.  Before  the  altar  of  the  little  chapel, 
the  lovers  offered  up  their  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  rowed  to 
remember  the  service  of  that  God  who  had  never  deserted 
them  in  their  hour  of  trial.  The  faithful  Miguel  knelt 
iieside  them,  and,  as  he  murmured  his  earnest  prayer,  tears 
coursed  down  his  aged  face.  Very  different  had  the  event 
been  from  what  he  had  desired  ;  but  the  old  man  loved  his 
young  mistress,  the  descendant  of  a  royal  house,  and  Roderigo' s 
noble  qualities  bad  secured  for  ever  the  interest  in  himself  first 
excited  by  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  lost  Sebastian. 

"Miguel,  fitithful  friend,"  said  Roderigo,  kindly,  "you 
welcome  your  young  lady  with  tears." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  old  man,  "  they  are  tears  of  joy.  When 
yon  both  stood  so  high,  and  seemed  destined  ibr  a  dangsross 
grsatness,  I  trembled  for  your  safety ;  but  ail  is  now  well— 
Heaven  has  done  better  for  us  than  man  designed,  and  with 
tawiaadaoulwoinayssy,  'A  star  shines  thfooghUitmitl' 
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thelri^h  Confederation  is  a  now  feature  in  the  times, 
strucTc  out  |>rincipally  by  the  agency  of  IriHh  i-esiilents 
in  this  couitrj';  6alcalatcd  to  retard  the  extension  of 
th*  soifi'ago  and  the  cohcessioii  of  othei'  points  6bfn- 
prehfitrded  in  tHo  Charter  Vfo'  hare'fcflt'  d^<l  ex- 
prised  *n  interest  iti  thd  enfiranrhisomeiit  dTlthtirpeo- 
|>te,*da¥h»g'  mawy  year!?  In  Wtiirfi' that  ^uidsftf6ii  Was 
been  ktru'gglln^  «iif  of  tho  pt^dk^' fttiil  o^oSttlbn 
bf  wtiltfh  it  has  beeti  stfrrounded.*  'Oft*  bplnftyff  on 
iMs-new  «HI»iioe  may  not  therefor(y -b^  4«eftMd'*iu- 
ircisi?^;  or  useless 'akogether  at  thiK*p«fti«olar«^iri8< 
Tbi»dpitfb]t  entertahwil  by<a«  of  tbe'.r0p«al*^the 
Usion''  b^sftween-  l:f reat  Britain;^  and  Ivahoid^  rtnod'  'of 
tlir.AgitetiAn.  fbsrthftif  ebjecty  t»#eU(kiiielrDj>^  im<okii 
um^en  iVn-JiHittnryt,  Eebruajry^  iiod^Mavtflft^  i^Tt 
we  inserted  99mai»tFatoinettA»ifirfair0iiB<<||thAiTre^ea] 
^f  !^;be  Uwiei^  by  Mr.  ^^ba  0'€qn»e^L;/M}d.'Ve/  ap- 
P«n4^4.  ^ftWi^»,iivhicb>  were  sa^i^fip^lery  ^cM9k  ^»d 

o£iha^.m^sw;Q,,.  Tlw.gffieia«T  AEicl^pcfl  TAl!M*}^J¥|rtj 
ofi^he^  ajpgMPieflt*  th*»»t,ever.  (^ai;i  ^fe^-ariLv^a^pf^^oftil^ia 
ftubject  were  dvUpu^^^e^  jm  tl^^p  .;imflil3;Qi;8^,.ViyfQ^\»t, 
we  believ^jf  ..any  pprtiqn  9f  tjlie  .acr4m.9J3|)5  gg^^f^y 
elicited  b^  suahd^ispi^^sio^s^  ',  .  . .,,,.;,-,  *  ^,,,^ 

•   :    Tim  BEOOBESa  QiS«EI>ITiQ^i.  .'  «i  otv 

W©  d»  not  n6\r  hrtend  fo''re'ttttTi'6vfei*  mW^iiy 
pwtiori'bf -that"  "^aste  grotind;^  bTit^  We  fB^F  W^ijftrly 
dtftiftil  to  notice  th'd  wide  diitinctT<Jtt  ^htefeJkAS'SitHje 
'then  ispruug'up  eiinongsl;  the  fVibtvdr  kml  ^p{l6nt!VB 
o#tlia  repeal  ^f  the  tJnion  in  ltel«fid'.  Alr«ti^>lf4fio 
Daniel  Q.^Goonell  v»s  ali?e.'^  ThD^'hiftuen(^4ff'>hls 
natne  existed.  The  -•kado\r  of' dJewthiiwvis'i^dbsBiv^ 
o^rer  the  man^  and  weakeniitg  -^htv  nainxBAu'pofweti ; 
but  b«  could  ftttll  qvell  the  tniiiililis.fchaA>ngraaqe^ire«/t- 
ened  in  Ireland;  and  still  his  folloWe«|irb«ar<|;ttie 
Toice,  4^nd  obeyed  tbe  vamifigft,  :lhat  dbetafl^blr.'them 
to  tread  the  piKtb»  of  peaceful  .agKUvt^O^:  and  '»;?pi4 
the  snares  of  rebelliou  .aud  ruin.     ,  .♦.  *  <  :«'..^  « >< 

There  were  mutteripgftpf  i^yott-hi^wd  WJ^ong^.W^' 
goueral  suppQi-teK^^.^iid.  VJiMjei;  bii:ds.,wj^x;o  .?f ftijting 
for  the  eagle's  fli^g^/watcWng  ljbeg^a4uaJi4ii?3H?:|iJDg 
of  bis  eye,  and  pc^kijig  tp  e^ifihlUh,  fpr,  the^sej^ves 
some  title  to  the  ^Sip.^ijjt  th^'ojpe*  .Jl^ati  YffI  W^^-  ^^^ 
position  of  events,  and  men  v'ho .pro/e^SQct  nqj.tp.^n 
joy  jgreat  politicii^l  sagacity  iforetold  ,of  g^timngtiip^s 
when  Daniel. O'Connell  and  lyouislJ|iilippe  would  B(> 
clead.  Daniel  O^Cojonell  18  dca(t.  LouW  t^hilippo 
is  the  Count  de  Neuilly.  Daniel  p'Cohnell' died 
while"  hi  vofuntary  exile,  wandering  after  tlie  weary 
shadow  8f health.  Louis  PMlippe  is  politicj^ly  tfciad ; 
an  !hiroltttrtaty  exile,  seeking'  shelter  in  flits  strange 
land— that  shefiter  fbi-hl^  ago'  wliicK  was  iibt'Ji'ehi 
den!^  to  hfW  youth.  "  The'  cohditl(!m''6l^  li^biiMc^^s^'t)b^ 
litioaf'tfen^s  is thertftte rGfachcd;*''^hd*fltfe '^rttfKcfey 
ha«  not  failed,  Europe,  in  the'nW^tein<}ft' ec/hturyj 
has  not  been  drawn  )nte  greats  a^glt&ti^Mf.  t99^'t1Ie 
motemeats  o£  thhr  spring  ef  184«.  "Bdfodii^i^,  th^ 
Pe^iiuRila^  iieipKie^atitl' Waterloo;  wei^^ifOtKifl(»^)i9a-> 
pavtaatceimbatathan  thra  grevt^  •tHlfej^tbi«l»j'ftKm1 
the  Pf DSBfl^ft ' to '  the  fislkasji  from  tbe>fi6iiie>:t4oFHi^ 
V]st9)a»^tlii;^gii9  .wwial  orgimiziKtiDirr  .:l^]0ipnpld 
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their  rulers, ,  .ThQy,b,ave^i\at  discoye;*e<l  a, new  truth; 

but/' '  '  -,     •  ^--  :  -;^^.  .i-v.  >'  '^  '  •■ .  r  ; 

concealed, 
wari 

unig  Dcspoivo  lor  ii^urope  u  war  or  op 
i^  lidt*inereiy  -oi*  J^rmcipalty  ii  w^Ar  ^f^oj^moi)— it  'in 
chiefly  a  war  of  bread.  One  of  the  ^Hhc1](>Vt  Aratbrs 
al  tlie  EhglisH^ChiiHist'itobcfingS'^ifnre  ^t^rs  kt^ce — 
xM:r.^'*e{>hetf*;^^?''fri\3n(l/(f^sbit)ltr,  Vititl-eottipaTiion  ^of 
Mft''0aitlei'^'i6eh!^tff«iy''<IeffiiBrt'  t!tf^  •  ^gititMn  ^s 
'thfe  •*lft-eaa*^ttriff  ^li^^^^'^^ltitt^.  •?!flW«%dS'it9'ten. 
f dbnoy  '«#Rl''chilrti<*t(*  1n'*B  rtgfAtftr.'"  TOtfenrf^lt*-' t^i - 
tl4if«^  «Md  cdiHMfttt^ '  liox^'^in  Fitob€<,"«ild''^»pe^l«lly 
in  Germany.     The  Italians  «and-4ha'l'<^hMi'tA<^^«K< 

^|ARlbtedi7ngR}nMfe2  Mgh-'^.^QtsoilS  r«^  fliltMCI)ii"i]9ldepen- 

deaco<i^  buti  iiherjifotltferiiv'Adp  of  itiEis>4iiiei*il»Bj( '  h^Atbor- 
ever  they  can  have  brekttjiili  .ritir.o'r  ^Ji  tVi  pn...  i  m. 
n.  ToThe^Xirl«bi/!^'()tt£gdt!piilifiAi(i4ff,>withttUt'buff  jidtibt,  a 
»odilitHr¥i4  And  ^e)is««abiil  boi^y«;  uXhQX.'/tyi]Huj)!t.i>o 

^.^^,1^^  ^mi^|(^ai^^ga^^ip^ig,.^^  a 
Scotland  were  all  seditious  men.      llie  witnesses  for 
the  truth  in  Encland  were  cuiltv  of  treason.  '.^  Wal- 
ice  were  aonouuced  as.  triutorsj,      lull 


lace  and  ijiruce  were  donouuceJ  as.  Inutorsj.  Toll 
and  Washington  coniiuitted  tyl'eiisun.  Hampuen  and 
ftus^elj'afc  orf  THo  roil  of*  moils' names  \i'hi!s6  Vii'tu6s 

iM^'t^cVn  ^W  *'  'cSmiiff 'tbi^arteb  aifaTH^"trigtk\K- 
lie^e 'ii^iiiitiiliVg^  fn^V^hWt' we  ■'f^^^^^ 
^thecJ^eiA  a'd^Rc*^  t6^1e\yA<^^1f  iig«fitfs«4he^di¥fnfrreflt 
*^hithi^  Vow*  aAilftWife^ed'^freelf  !tf -mifWdJ' ■' F611- 
ticil  o'freiic^*  bfe^om^  indraffcfJi^tes  rti'ttfelSfi-cyiftti^tiCfi- 
cfe«*W«i^r"feorirthis8ibiJr;^  ^ncP  ^\*riS  ftrfe'\?l^iili»'fifi^*i 
allH*it  Je8;'^-Mdhf'ktory  tt^^&-%i^4rfil<<«?  1iu^^WlMi»<h^ 
»^ll^'d«^Dt«h«'^Q«of^r4e<ly  '<^  «i<o^«i0^-«tddr  «if^  ^< 
t^dg|tffOli;''b«tinoM^{/h<Md''4^tt'trhc^il«<wirisi«y^b0tib- 
^eebrviiftg>iA^wi''4innaiftfttteime(i.\i'):>7r.'»«  l-.^A,tua  in>.f  t. -p 

''11WCX)St  ^DTl^^fStexr  Arab  HiV^^USkM'Vdke^.: 


-I  V 

vernment  but  against  inorality  and  manKind.,  >v  hor- 
ever  the  power  and  the  means  of  reasoning  anv  pub- 
c  question  are  opefa  fo  tliOse  who  are  mwrested  m 
Its"  adVancemeht,  there  'c"aftb'd'''/i6  Ju'ftttftcjftWIbt^^^c. 
mioh:-  Succb^^s  Bytfit^*^^a'd'o?-*fjf)eAffdh^?s''MRn? ; 
biifVf *tHb  (ifeiise-ire*  gboh,'1V'is''c^mi«?"^  Ttkiii  mav 

mb'a^  rUni^ '^mikhf^,'  Wfif -tfih  •tfv^c*wb**rr,^'^en 

todftstftfitehcf  «f 'ttffs  -*tt!^il^<!%^^fhW¥(*\^/^lW^'id'^t 

.*t*§H}r  obifuww?.'  (Ph^'  elfeeWft'!j*t«Hj"%!^#«bi^  #»#% 

Ytib¥^;  but>tfa>4f 'a«e  «o^^»te^libier^«a«l^fvte>4<in[iitt 

«9nft«(ii()l Ate  tie^^(fwSilMb^\btr.mafc rvtkmml ;.«lgeet 

Mitjof  se'^lob^.aiint'vevidecnsiirdliy^oppoci^  9i7r4ben»>«is 

^tcr>ij4i9tJfyMiiiy  irtiqeiilt^tjof 'ti»b3«u7iiber,  and^ft  mA- 

!Jeffktyeti€ithi6^4ii9iKel8otQ]»^'  k^.takiaiP  ^7  ^^^  ^bat 
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should  be  yielded  to  pcrsaasion.  The  cost  of  moral 
means  is  small  when  compared  with  the  employment 
of  physical  force.  We  do  not  remember  any  agita- 
tion in  which  two  or  three  millions  sterling  have  been 
directly  paid  for  teaching  its  merits,  explaining  its 
causes,  and  illustrating  its  objects.  Slarery  was  de- 
stroyed for  less  money.  The  corn-laws  were  repealed 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  reform  bill  is  scarcely  a  case 
in  point,  because  the  existence  of  that  measure — in- 
complete as  it  is — absolutely  renders  sedition  more 
culpable  than  at  any  period  before  18.32.  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  was  an  antecedent  achieve- 
ment. The  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  was  great ;  but 
not  either  three  or  two  millions.  A  revolt  would, 
however,  cost  more  money  directly.  We  do  not  re- 
member that  any  serious  rebellion  was  ever  managed 
and  finished  for  that  sum  of  money.  France  and 
Germany  could  explain  the  mere  first  cost  of  bayonet 
revolutions  ;  and  those  of  the  pen  and  the  printing 
press  are  accomplished  at  a  commission  on  the  out- 
lay for  violently-formed  changes — a  small  per  centage 
on  their  price. 

Moral  revolutions  occupy  time  and  employ  men. 
Athousand  persons  assemble  in  a  hall — hear  speeches 
for  an  evening — become  convinced  that  they  should 
do  something — appoint  a  committee — and  having 
spent  a  few  hours  pleasantly,  they  separate.  AVe  do 
not  debit  these  few  thousand  hours.  The  committee 
assemble  at  intervals — superintend  the  procuration 
of  petitions — circulate  tracts — obtain  lecturers — de- 
vise bazaars— employ  ladies  in  sewing  trifles,  and 
weaving  watch-guards  or  purses — get  their  aid  next 
in  selling  them — determine  on  holding  soirees — su- 
perintend the  buying  of  tea,  or  the  making  of  toast — 
and  take  every  honest  means  of  interesting  the  public 
in  their  movements — passing  another  pleasant  even- 
ing, and  increasing  their  funds.  We  do  not  debit  the 
hours  spent  by  the  committee,  or  those  employed  by 
the  ladies,  in  their  respective  engagements.  We 
omit  these  calculations,  because  we  also  throw  over- 
board what  time  the  male  portion  of  the  community 
might  spend  in  fighting,  and  the  females  in  preparing 
lint  and  bandages  for  wounds  not  quite  mortal.  \>  e 
do  not  debit  the  mornings  and  evenings  passed  in 
rifle-shooting  and  the  pike  practice  ;  for  both  arc 
probably — ignorance  of  the  pike  practice  compels  us 
to  write  dubiously — healthful  recreations,  but  if  the 
account  were  to  be  accurate,  we  could  not  justly  omit 
these  items.  The  slaughter  of  a  given  number  of 
men  is  a  thoroughly  diflercnt  afiair.  The  value  of 
their  lives  to  the  nation  or  to  the  world  may  be  esti- 
mated. At  an  average  age  of  thirty  years,  they 
would  be  expected  to  live  and  earn  money  for  twenty- 
five  years.  One  thousand  men  cut  off  at  that  pe- 
riod are  equivalent  to  the  earnings  of  one  man  for 
twenty-five  thousand  years,  lost.  Taking  the  worth  of 
his  work  at  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  we  have  here  a 
sum  of  half  a  million  sterling  paid  in  life  for  one  very 
small  battle.  There  are  some  incalculable  losses — 
some  invaluable  gifts.  Life  to  the  individual  is  of  that 
class.  Substitutes  in  China  can  be  obtained  for  any 
duty  or  any  suffering.  A  malefactor  compelled  to 
die  may  buy  a  substitute.  In  this  country  life  is  es- 
timated better  ;  and  men  do  not  voluntarily  sell  it. 
The  value  of  life  to  the  individual  is,  therefore,  not 
within  the  compa&s  of  figures.    It  is  a  make- weight, 


in  the  general  calculation,   that    slavery  and  de- 
gradation alone  suffice  to  balance.     We  can  easily 
imagine,  and  yet  we  cannot  alleviate  the  horror  of 
Young  Ireland  with  statements  of  this  description. 
The  romantic  gentlemen  who  conduct  its  destinies 
now,  and  necessarily  now  either  to  a  very  foolish  or 
a  bloody  termination,  must  contemn  and  despise 
others  who  measure  off  patriotism  as  with  the  ellwand 
of  the  draper.   We  do  not  anticipate  conversion  for 
them.    They  are  proof  against  persuasion,  and  will 
only  be  moved  by  arguments  that  admit  not  of  being 
gainsaid.  They  have  rashly,  in  that  country,  assumed 
the  most  extravagant  positions,  and  may  maintain 
them,  but  they  Mill  be  the  first  persons  in  history 
who  publicly  declared  for  months  their  intention  of 
committing  treason,  before  they  realised  the  idea  and 
concluded  with  the  crime. 

THE  B£SULTS  OF  >'ATIONAL  STBiyE.   . 

In  England  and  Scotland  there  must  be  many  men 
connected  with  the  fraternising  societies  still  com- 
petent to  take  a  calm  view  of  their  circumstances, 
and  able  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  in  which  their  leaders 
have  plunged  them.  Even  if  the  union  with  Ireland 
can  be  repealed,  and  the  Charter  be  carried  by  a 
general  rising  of  the  supporters  of  these  measures,  a 
period  of  excitement  and  contest  must  intervene,  which 
would  be  subversive  of  commerce  and  employment. 
The  revolution  of  February,  in  France,  is  the  cheap- 
est yet  recorded  ;  but  it  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  or  by  an  improvement  of 
employment;  although  French  society  is  differently 
constituted  from  that  of  this  country,  and  less  liable 
to  bo  dislocated  by  revolutionary  proceedings.  The 
capitalists  of  France  hold  bonds  chiefly  over  land, 
which  probably  amount  to  five  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling. The  capitalists  of  this  country — and  in  the  class 
we  reckon  all  who  are  in  any  way  depending  for  sup- 
port on  the  proceeds  of  their  past  industry — hold  bonds 
on  the  national  faith  and  honour  ;  and  they  are  not 
so  convertible  in  dangerous  periods  as  those  on  land. 
In  France,  the  apparent  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
National  debt,  and  the  railway  property,  since  the  2>3d 
of  February,  is  above  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
sterling.  That  is  not  the  real  reduction,  because 
the  various  stocks  aro  not  negotiable  in  money  now 
at  any  price.  Paper  may  be  exchanged  for  paper, 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  process  the  value  in  the 
hands  of  the  holder  is  not  altered.  Still,  the  nomi- 
nal deficiency  is  appalling,  and  society  has  fallen  into 
circumstances  most  prejudicial  to  the  operative  clas- 
ses. Families  in  respectable  circumstances,  and  pos- 
sessed of  wealth,  are  compelled  by  terror  to  become 
misers.  Domestic  servants  are  discharged  until  their 
number  be  brought  within  a  range  consistent  with 
the  mediocracy  in  wealth  which  employers  desire  to 
present.  Teachers  are  discharged  because  parents, 
though  willing  and  able  to  retain  them  for  their  chil- 
dren, are  anxious  to  persuade  their  neighbours  that 
the  cost  is  above  their  means.  Manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  traders  of  all  descriptions,  unable  to  meet 
their  liabilities,  discharge  their  workmen,  and  either 
close  their  establishments,  cr  confine  their  business 
within  the  narrowest  limits  that  they  can  adopt.  Tho 
insolvency  of  the  boi'tycoise  is  a  half-completed  work. 
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The  absolute  penury  of  the  working-classes  in  towns 
is  nearly  eompleted.  Order  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  rappel  of  the  National  Guard  in  Paris.  ^len 
are  called  from  their  counters,  their  desks,  or  their 
homesy  day  by  day,  to  maintain  the  GoTornment 
against  the  clubs.  Taxes  are  increased,  and  yet  order 
is  preferred  at  a  cost  of  personal  exertion  greater 
than  all  taxes. 

We  hare  copied  merely  the  leading  facts  com- 
municated by  fiienda  of  the  rerolution — a  revolution 
that  has  few  enemies,  because  it  had  become  a  neces- 
sity ;  but  when  certain  parties  in  Ireland  propose  to 
levy  war  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  to  orerthrow  the 
ruling  powers,  and  separate  the  connection  between 
England  and  Ireland,  they  exhibit  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  which  actuates  the  great  statesman 
of  the  revolution.  The  atrocity  of  their  language, 
and  the  malignity  of  their  avowed  purposes,  may  be 
copied  from  Ledru  Rollin's  addresses,  or  M.  Dianqui's 
ravings,  but  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  calm 
statements  of  M.  Lamartine,  who  has  been  the  means 
hitherto  of  gaining  for  republican  Franco  confidence 
in  Europe,  repressing  crime  at  home,  and  preventing 
that  oomplete anarchy,  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  threat- 
ened bv  the  clubs. 

Germany  has  not  recently  presented  a  more  allur- 
ing aspect.  Money  ia buried — credit  isdcstroyed — con- 
fidence has  fled  from  the  great  central  land — ^banks 
are  suspended — manufactories  are  closed — work- 
shops areempty — labour  is  idle.  Germany  and  France 
are  chiefly  agricultural  countries  ;  and  have  not  the 
proportionately  large  population  that  crowd  our 
manufaoturing  towns.  Kent  would  suffer  less  in  re- 
volution than  Lancashire.  Invernessliire  would  feel 
the  reverberation  of  civil  war  less  palpably  than 
Lanarkshire.  British  society  is  in  an  eminently  arti- 
ficial state,  supported  by  the  confidence  that  peace 
inspires,  and  destined  to  suffer  miserably  in  strife  and 
commotion. 

Ireland  is  agricultural,  and  will  not  therefore  suf- 
fer like  England  or  Scotland  the  natural  consequen- 
ces of  its  prospective  revolt !  This  consolation  may 
be  whispered,  but  it  will  only  beget  false  peace. 
There  is  no  British  party  favourable  to  repeal,  except 
those  who  seek  to  expel  Irish  labourers.  We  confess 
that  a  party  with  this  purpose  exists  ;  it  is  not  nu- 
merically strong,  but  the  orators  and  writers  of  the 
Irish  Confederation  are  labouring  zealously,  and  so  far 
successfully,  to  make  it  stronger.  The  men  who  have 
obtained  a  livelihood  in  England  and  Scotland  better 
than  they  procured  at  home,  and  who  rave  in  public 
meetinj^s  regarding  their  resolution  to  avenge  blood 
spilt  in  Irish  civil  war,  on  Leeds,  London,  Manches- 
teri  Glaagow,  or  Liverpool,  are  insane  or  criminal. 
They  should  find  it  more  agreeable  to  prevent  than 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  friends  in  Ireland  ;  and 
if  their  statements  are  intended  to  do  more  than 
adorn  a  sentence,  or  elicit  a  cheer»  they  should  take 
shipping  forthvrith  and  be  on  the  ground.  They  are 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Irbh  race,  and  create 
that  feeling  to  which  we  have  referred.  But  they 
may  believe,  and  their  friends  in  Ireland  may  trust 
nSf  when  we  say  that  there  is  no  party,  by  position 
or  by  nnmbers,  influential  in  Britain,  and  favourable 
to  rspaaL  The  earliest  result  of  riots  in  Britain 
woold  be  the  expulsion  of  Irish  labourers  to  starve 


in  their  own  island,  from  which  credit  would,  for  a 
time,  depart,  and  where  capital  would  be  buried. 

WH^T  IS  TIIE  CELVRTER  ? 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  demands 
contained  in  the  Charter,  and  that  for  the  separation 
of  the  empire.  The  Chartists  require  annual  parlia- 
ments, vote  by  ballot,  election  of  members  by  equa- 
lised districts,  without  a  property  qualification  for 
the  elected,  and  payment  for  the  services  of  repre- 
sentatives. These  are  five  points  in  detail.  The 
sixth  object,  or  with  greater  propriety  we  may  say  the 
first  and  fundamental  object,  is  the  concession  of  the 
suflfrage  to  every  male  of  twenty-one  years  old  and 
upwards,  "  unconvicted  of  crime  and  of  sane  mind. " 
The  contemplated  changes  are  great  and  decisive, 
but  they  do  not  involve  any  real  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution. They  are  matters  of  administration,  with- 
out exception.  Even  now  the  law  does  not  deny  a 
man's  abstract  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Porlia- 
ment,  to  be  taxed  by  his  own  representatives,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  sanctioned  or  enacted  by  men 
whom  be  has  assisted  to  elect.  The  framers  of  the 
Reform  Bill  assumed  that  it  contains  provisions  for 
giving  a  fair  and  full  representation  of  the  people. 
They  erroneously  made  that  assumption.  Perhaps 
they  knowingly  erred.  With  that  secret  we  are  uncon- 
cerned. The  error  remains  palpable  aiiU  evident, 
and  we  inquire  not  how  or  why  it  w^as  committed. 
Legislation  contains  nothing  more  senseless  than 
the  permission  for  Harwich  to  exercise  the  same — 
precisely  the  same  power  in  the  Commons  enjoyed 
by  Liverpool.  The  preference  is  not  beneficial  to 
Harwich,  and  it  is  highly  injurious  and  insulting  to 
Liverpool.  These  are  extreme  cases,  but  there  are 
hundreds  not  greatly  dissimilar,  and  the  inequality 
of  representation  is  so  notorious  and  prejudicial,  that 
we  ai*e  surprised  to  find  statesmen,  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, enduring  its  existence.  The  phenomenon 
exists.  There,  they  are  the  Whig  and  Conservative 
leaders — great  men — men  of  vast  acquirements,  un- 
doubted genius,  and  tried  experience,  standing  by  the 
abuse,  not  merely  tolerating,  but  presiding  over  its 
administration,  and  defending  its  existence.  These 
facts  detract  nothing  from  the  unnatural  character 
of  this  legislation,  but  they  render  its  continuance 
worthy  of  remarkable  notice.  History  will  record  in 
it  one  of  the  most  solemn  farces  ever  played  on  earth 
by  the  wise. 

The  ballot  is  refused  as  unmanly,  un-English,  and 
altogether  unbecoming  in  honest  men.  If  it  be  "  un- 
manly,*' it  must  be  still  more  **unhuman"  to  create 
its  necessity ;  to  intimidate,  to  canvass,  to  promise,  to 
theaten  by  turns,  a  man  for  the  sake  of  his  vote.  If 
the  ballot  be  un-English,  then  what  is  the  bribe  ? 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  England  than  the  bribe. 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  Derby — a  large  and  influential 
city  as  Derby  is — the  capital  of  a  county,  the  resort 
of  an  old  English  aristocracy,  the  locality  of  thriving 
manufactures,  the  centre  of  a  great  railway  system, 
with  all  the  pride  and  associations  of  the  old,  and 
all  the  profit  and  advantages  of  the  new  world — the 
worlds  not  of  geography  but  of  ideas — yet  this  Derby 
is  bribed,  and  presently  disfranchised  for  a  time,  be- 
eause  it  was  bribed.  This  ballot  is  called  "  unbe- 
emningi"  which  may  be  true;  but  it  is  not  unmercan- 
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tile,  it  is  not  unciubbish,  it  is  not  un aristocratic.  In 
tlie  hoart  of  commerce,  in  its  mpst  princely  institu- 
tions, in  the  rop^ulation  of  associations  that  rule  the 
vorM,  tliero  is  the  ballot.  In  the  humblest  club,  in 
literary  societies,  in  provincial  associations,  there  is 
tho  ballot.  Ill  the  saloons  of  luxury,  in  the  clubs  of 
the  peerage,  iu  the  uiihomely  homes  of  the  unbridled 
and  uncaught  young  aristocrats,  tho  ballot  prevails. 
Everywhere  is  this  unmanly,  un-English,  unbecom- 
ing practice  admitted,  except  at  tho  hustings!  "We 
must  conclude  that  our  merchants,  our  literati,  our 
aristocracy,  are  all  unmanly,  all  un-English,  all  uu- 
becoming,  or  that  the  argument  against  this  reform 
is  a  falsehood.  They  are  witnesses  against  them- 
selves, or  for  tho  ballot. 

The  removal  of  the  property  qualification  for  repre- 
sentatives would  only  repeal  a  fiction.  The  Scottish 
members  are  of  the  average  respectability  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  no  property  qualifi- 
cation applicable  in  tlioir  case.  The  English  and 
Irish  repi-esentation  contains  many  individuals  who 
have  not  the  qualification  necessary  in  law,  and  yet 
who  enter  the  House,  tako  the  oaths,  and  keep  their 
seats.  "We  shall  not  bo  tempted  into  personal  allu- 
nious,  but  tho  existence  of  members,  on  all  sides  of  the 
House,  without  a  property  qualification,  is  notorious. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  sec  any  strong  or  unanswerable 
objection  against  this  point. 

Annual  Parliaments  are  opposed  on  the  ground, 
that  they  would  cause  interminable  agitation  and 
anxiety  in  tlio  country  ;  and  that  representatives 
never  would  become  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
the  House  until  they  were  ready  to  depart.  This 
statement  would  have  more  weight  if  members  of  one 
Parliament  were  rendered  inclin^ible  for  re-election. 
In  that  case  the  argument  would  bo  unanswerable. 
Upon  examining,  however,  tho  management  of  largo 
companies,  we  find  that  those  directors  whose  time 
is  run  out  are  almost  invariably  re-elected  when  they 
are  willing  to  serve.  This  point  is  certainly  not  of 
high  importance.  It  admits  many  modifications. 
Trionniai  Parliaments  may  be  equally  convenient ; 
or  the  application  of  the  municipal  principle  to  the 
House  of  Oommotas,  whereby  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentatives retire  annually,  might  work  with  advantage. 

"  Payment  of  Representatives"  is  not  a  principle 
with  which  any  strife  need  bo  raised.  It  is  practised 
in  several  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  colonies.  It 
might  be  left  with  the  electors,  but  in  that  case  its 
acceptance  would  bo  partial,  and  attempts  would  be 
made  to  regard  it  ultimately  as  disreputable.  Its 
expense  to  the  nation  would  be  fully  remunerated 
by  the  introduction  of  men  into  Parliament  whose 
services  would  be  useful  there — whose  circumstances 
do  not  permit  them  to  give  the  nation  that  time  gra- 
tuitously which  Parliamentary  duties  require,  and 
whose  honesty  revolts  from  tho  idea  of  rendering 
duties  into  profit,  which  are  supposed  to  be  unpaid. 
There  are,  in  some  respects,  men  of  a  similar  class  in 
Parliament,  useful  and  talented  men,  who  have  been 
converted  into  jobbers  by  that  economy  of  the  nation 
which  expects  labour  in  their  case  without  an  equi- 
valent. The  amount  of  money  involved  by  this  ar- 
rangement is  of  far  less  valuo  than  the  time  of  the 
House  ;  and  if  members  were  paid  for  attending  Par- 
liament,  the   constituencies   would   know  why  the 


House  was  counted  out  when  such  untoward  events 
occurred.  The  private  business  of  Parliament ,iKt. pre- 
sent is  badly  conducted,  and  tlxo  amount  thajt  should 
be  brought  before  Parliament  is  greatly  rodaced>fro» 
tho  delay  and  tho  expense  incurred  by  a|>p],iefiiit«« 
Very  probably,  in  this  department  alone,  tho  whole 
cost  of  the  payment  to  members  of  Parliament  coi^ld 
be  more  than  economised,  by  casting  on  ih&o^  the 
collection  of  evidence  in  different  sections  of  tiio 
country,  for  what  are  termed  private  bills,  al;  pericids 
of  the  year  when  Parliament  is  not  in  jiessiou.  .  . 

The  great  objection  to  the  Charter  is  agaiast  the 
suffrage  clause.  We  shall  not  avoid  the. expression 
of  our  regret  that*  during  tho  long  course  of  yeft^s  in 
which  this  question  has  been  agitated,  there  have  not 
been  sufficiently  effective  efforts  made,  neither  by  tho 
middle  classes,  nor  by  the  working  classes  them- 
selves, for  tho  removal  of  that  ignorance  and  immo- 
rality existing  in  many  districts ;  and  uscid  as  |m  argu- 
ment against  the  adoption  of  universal  suffiage. 
Tho  middle  classes  must  have  foreseen  that,  soon  or 
late,  the  day  of  this  agitation  would  dawn— the  day 
when  the  whole  question  mn&t  bo  settled  qn  a  firmer 
and  more  permanent  basis  than  that  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  unenfranchised  might  have  foreknown,  and 
prepared  themselves  against  the  objections  tljatwoidd 
necessarily  be  made  to  their  enfranchisement ;  be- 
cause, amongst  thorn  there  are  many  who  aro  i^uo- 
rant,  and  numbers  who  ai*e  vicious.  This  is  the  knotty 
point  in  the  Charter.  Objections  may  be  offered  .to 
other  divisions,  but  the  grand  struggle  will  be  op  tho 
franchise.  There  is,  however,  nothing  hopeless  gr 
desperate  in  the  affair.  The  principle  is  adopted  iu 
America,  in  Germany,  and  in  France.  For  a  time, 
it  will  bo  prevalent  in  Europe  ;  and  extreme  foUy 
alone  can  prevent  it  from  becoming  permanent.  But 
the  Chartists  of  England  and  Scotland  are  invited  to 
exhibit  that  extremity  of  folly  which  may  be  fatal 
to  their  cause.  Democracy  works  wisely  in  every 
other  land,  by  seeking  to  unite  small  states,  that  they 
may  become  strong,  resist  aggression,  and  preserve 
peace.  Democracy  is  besought  here  to  assume  a 
different  aspect — to  split  the  empire  into  sections,  to 
create  new  interests,  and  to  render  probable  a  strife 
of  custom-houses,  if  not  actual  warfare. 

RE.VSO^■S  AGAIKST  REPEAL. 

Tho  temptation,  whether  offered  by  the  party  re- 
presented by  the  London  Tiniea}  or  that  of  the-  Dub- 
lin Nation,  should  be  rejected  indignantly,  as  fo- 
reign from  tho  mission  of  democracy.  The  Times, 
in  the  fierce  language  congenial  to  that  journal,  and 
associated  with  its  fame,  demands  a  sociid  repeal  of 
the  union — a  particular  alien  bill  against  Irishmen, 
who  aro  to  be  excluded  from  England  because  they 
are  brutal,  ignorant,  and  troublesome.  The  Dublin 
papers  demand  repeal  to  exclude  Englishmen  from 
Ireland — to  give  Ireland  to  the  Irish — to  destroy  the 
influence  of  that  **  bloody  monster  the  British  Go- 
vernment**— ^to  tame  the  Saxon,  and  to  secure  for  lie- 
land  "  the  justice  that  England  will  never  concede  \ " 

We  cannot  foretell  the  coarse  that  the  democracy 

of  this  country  will  adopt.     They  may,  with  the 

TimeSy  determine  to  banish  every  Irishman  from 

their  shores  :  to  prevent  the  natives  of  that  country 

from  earning  here  a  living  by  their  labour  :  to  deal 
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out  against  Ireland  the  clauses  of  a  stricter  alien  act 
than  has  been  applied  to  even  any  foreign  nation — 
to  Subjects  of  another  crown — ^men  of  a  different  race 
— speaking  a  different  language,  and  practising  dif- 
ferent customs  ;  and  they  may  decide  with  the 
Dablfn  press,  that  the  people  of  this  country  hate  the 
Irfsb,  oppress  the  Irish,  and  neror  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  regard  them  as  equals,  meet  them  in 
justice,  or  aid  them  in  kindness.  They  may  adopt 
these  sentiments,  for  there  is  not  any  further  dis- 
tinction hetween  the  London  Times  and  the  Dublin 
press,  than  that  the  one  presents  the  right,  and  the 
other  the  left  side  of  this  apple  of  Sodom.  They  may 
accept  the  inrltation  to  fraternise,  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  up  the  family,  dividing  its  inheritance, 
antf,  Vith  formalityand  kindness,  establishinghence- 
for^*ard  a  law  of  enmity  between  its  different  mem- 
ber* !  They  may  employ  on  each  shore  of  a  narrow 
chatrnrel  fleets  of  cnstom-house  boats,  and  build 
barrat;k:%  for  custom-house  officers,  to  pi^event  on  the 
west  side  the  Importation  of  Saxon  blankets,  and  on 
the  easi  sidd  the  ingress  of  Irishmen.  They  may 
take  that  course,  but  its  advocates  can  scarcely  hope 
for  Sttbcess,  if  they  merely  consider  well  the  eonse- 
(|uences  of  their  triumph. 

Repeat  of  the  Union  would  involve  a  re-adjust- 
merit  of  the  debt.  The  division  that  would  fall  to 
Ireland  must  be  equal  to  sixty  or  eighty  millions 
sterling,  althotigh  taking  a  strict  arithmetical  pro- 
portion, the  first  sum  would  be  doubled.  We  do  not 
deny  the  capabilities  of  Ireland  to  meet  the  interest 
On  this  debt,  but  we  cannot  communicate  that  faith 
to  capitalists.  For  every  shilling  in  these  sixty  to 
eighty  millions  pounds,  the  creditors  hold  the  na- 
tional faith  of  the  united  empire ;  and  they  cannot 
be  j  ustly  expected  to  reduce  their  security  without 
proportionately  increasing  the  interest,  while  they 
cannot  be  compelled  to  adopt  that  course  upon  any 
pretence.  Their  claims  may  be  repudiated,  and  their 
property  may  be  confiscated ;  but  in  justice  and  good 
fuithy  the  debtors  cannot  enforce  any  arrangement 
that  involves  less  than  the  security  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Repeal  needed  not  necessarily,  but,  in  the  spirit  in 
wliich  it  is  proposed,  it  would  probably  involve,  an 
upbreaking  of  the  army  to  the  extent  of  the  Irishmen 
in  the  ranks.  That  should  be  one  of  the  consequences 
following  the  measure,  if  it  were  gone  into  in  the  spi- 
rit cvftotfed  either  l>y  the  press  of  the  Confe<lcration 
or'  the  Saxbn  THines»  liven  Ireland  itself  could  not 
escap6  division  on  the  principle  that  alone  presents  a 
coldur  of  justifi:cation  for  this  measure.  The  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  demand  repeal,  it  is  said,  and 
added,  "therefore  they  should  have  it.'*  A  majority  of 
the  poople  of  Ulster,  and  especially  of  the  eastern 
counties  in  Ulster, would  demand  another  repeal;  and 
therefore  should  they  have  it  ?  Are  states  to  bo  bro- 
ken up  on  every  change  of  sentiment  that  may  occur 
to  a  portion  of  their  inhabitants  ?  Ulster,  undoubt- 
edly, is  equally  entitled,  on  this  principle,  to  remain 
attached  to  Britain,  or  to  re-establish  its  ancient  so 
vereign  rights,  as  any  other  province,  or  portion  of  a 
province,  in  the  island. 

We  present  only  a  few  of  those  serious  complica- 
tiima  that  would  arise  from  the  measure,  which,  if 
eter  carrie^j  must  retard  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 


and  injure  the  unity  and  power  of  Britain.  The 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  even  under  the  excitemeut  and 
the  agitation  prevalent  from  wrongs  maiutaiued 
and  abuses  inflicted,  is  not  merely  a  name.  Com- 
merce  and  manufactures  are  tender  plants  that  never 
thrive  in  stormy  climes  ;  and,  therefore,  they  have 
not  been  successful  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
Agriculture  has  been  most  severely  checked  during 
the  last  throe  vears.  Absenteeism  undoubtedly 
draws  money  out  of  Ireland  ;  as  it  draws  money 
out  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  yet  Ireland  has 
been  substantially  increasing  in  wealth.  The  re* 
turns  of  stock  transferred  from  England  to  Ireland, 
and  from  Ireland  to  England,  show  an  annual  ba- 
lance of  one  million  sterling  in  favour  of  Ireland 
during  the  past  seven  years.  This  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  may  have  contributed  little  to  the 
business  of  her  merchants  or  the  employment  of  her 
artisans,  and  yet  it  implies  an  anuual  additional 
expenditure  there  since  the  commencement  of  the 
septennial  period  of  ^210,000.  Tlio  deficient  laws 
regarding  land  tenure  and  the  laws  that  tolerate  waste 
and  improvable  land,  where  capital  and  labour  are 
both  seeking  employment,  have  retarded  agricul- 
tural prosperity  ;  but  the  very  large  sums  recently 
advanced  by  Government  for  drainage  purposes  prove 
that  even  the  parties  now  in  power  are  willing  to 
promote  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Factious 
hatred  may  dictate  the  most  odious  accusations  ; 
I  but  there  is  no  example  in  history  of  more  disinte- 
1  rested  aid  having  been  afforded  to  any  portion  of  an 
'  empire,  by  its  Centrtil  Government,  than  Ireland  has 
received  during  the  past  two  years. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ALLIANCE. 

Even  if  all  the  accusations  of  the  Dublin  press  were 
more  than  imaginative,  why  should  the  Chartists, 
or  any  other  party  in  this  country,  formed  to  obtain 
the  extension  and  strengthening  of  organic  rights 
and  institutions,  be  burdened  by  this  particular  case  ? 
Are  not  the  obstacles  presented  to  any  farther  con- 
cession of  just  claims  sufficiently  formidable  ?  Is  the 
Liberal  party  so  very  strong  that  it  can  court  addi- 
tions to  its  foes  for  a  doubtful  project  ?  Can  it  be  the 
intorcst  of  the  operatives  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  "  embarrass  the  Government" — these  are  the  words 
used,  and  the  purpose  declared,  in  this  alliance — by 
threats  of  violence,  by  the  purchase  of  arms,  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  into  an  unlicenced  militia — ^by  con- 
federation with  men  who  hint  the  propriety  of  burn- 
ing Leeds,  and  sacking  Liverpool — by  making,  as 
they  are  recommended  to  make,  **runs  for  gold,"  and 
getting  the  countries,  as  they  are  advised  to  get  them, 
into  a  state  "  too  hot**  for  the  Government ;  which 
must  be  preceded  by  making  their  own  homes  **  too 
cold  "  for  their  families?  We  invite  them  to  recon- 
sider the  mischief  accomplished  during  April  by  the 
semblance  and  the  threat  of  violence.  The  Govern- 
ment bill,  for  the  better  security  of  the  Crown,  passed 
by  majorities  greater  than  those  in  favour  of  any  other 
measure  within  our  recollection  ;  and  these  majori- 
ties, in  a  very  considerable  degree,  reflected  public 
opinion.  The  new  Alien  Act  is  another  consequence 
of  violent  addresses.  These  are  the  first  fruits  from 
the  system  of  force.  Tho  future  gatherings  will  be 
more  serious  ;  for  insurreotion  never  can  overthrow 
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a  Government  supported  by  tlie  great  majority 
of  the  middle  classes  in  any  country.  The 
French  Revolution  was  effected  by  the  National 
Guard.  The  Berlin  battle  was  fought  by  the  Berlin 
burghers.  The  war  of  Lombardy  is  conducted  by  a 
people,  and  not  by  any  section  of  the  people — by 
noble,  citizen,  and  artisan,  and  not  by  the  labouring 
classes  alone.  Everywhere,  the  middle  classes  of 
society  have  freely  communicated  their  new  privileges 
to  the  operative  classes,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  des- 
pondency here.  We  cannot  perceive,  however,  the 
necessity,  or  the  expediency,  of  making  up  in  a  docu- 
ment all  or  any  of  the  acts  that  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment may  hereafter  adopt.  If  Ireland  requires  any 
measures — no  matter  what  thev  be — if  consistent 
with  justice,  the  people  can  surely  trust  themselves 
to  be  just.  There  would  be  no  propriety  in  adding 
the  law  of  entail,  of  primogeniture,  of  game,  to  the 
confession  of  any  man's  political  opinion,  touching 
organic  reforms.  A  decoration  on  the  currency 
question  would  probably  separate  Birmingham  from 
Manchester ;  and  Glasgow,  with  all  respect,  we 
venture  to  say,  wiser  on  that  subject  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  from  both  of  them  ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  any  other  subject,  where  all  the  three  are 
agreed,  it  would  be  unwise  to  introduce  the  jarring 
element  of  the  currency,  to  weaken  their  proceed- 
ings, or  separate  them,  ultimately  leaving  the  cur- 
rency where  it  was,  and  the  primary  object  unfi- 
nished. A  Parliamentary  Association  has  been 
formed,  to  promote  organic  reforms.  Mr.  Hume  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Oobden  is  vice-president  of  the  so- 
ciety. We  suspect,  that  if  the  currency  question  were 
introduced,  the  vice-president  would  be  found  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  president,  who,  we  think,  is  right,  while 
the  member  for  West  Yorkshire  is  wrong  on  this  point; 


but  it  need  not  be  introduced.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  this  Irish  repeal  question,  and  the  attempted  alli- 
ance cannot  be  projected  for  a  good  purpose,  and  will 
not  have  a  profitable  ending. 

Better  and  wiser  would  it  be  for  all  classes  in  these 
lands  to  seek  for  justice  and  equality  for  all  classes: 
to<draw  together  closer  and  on  surer  principles  the  ties 
that  connect  the  colonies  with  the  home  country: 
to  give  the  British  empire  a  reality  of  existence 
wherever  its  power  and  the  language  of  its  people 
extends  :  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  vast  debt  in* 
cnrred  by  past  measures  a  unity  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose— of  justice,  of  good  will,  and  of  common  in- 
terest thit>ngh  all  the  British  possessions,  embra- 
cing every  clime,  extending  over  almost  unlimited 
lands,  and  producing  every  necessary  and  luxury 
that  man  requires  or  the  world  supplies.  Better 
and  wiser  far  would  it  be  to  adopt  measures  of 
this  character,  with  this  great  purpose;  and  so,  if 
other  nations  resist  as  they  continue  to  resist  the 
fair  and  equitable  offers  we  have  made  for  a  perfect 
interchange  of  productions,  we  can  fiJl  back,  as  we 
will  retura,  on  the  world  in  miniature  that  we  pos- 
sess— a  world  large  enough  to  employ,  fertile  enough 
to  repay  all  our  capital  and  all  our  labour,  and  rea- 
lise in  the  British  confederation  those  ideas  of  pa- 
cific intercourse,  and  its  consequent  prosperity,  that 
the  general  world  is  yet  too  young  to  learn  ;  and  pro« 
vide  a  field  for  legislative  energy,  and  individual  pa« 
triotism  and  philanthropy,  that  our  means,  however 
energetically  they  may  be  used,  cannot  fully  reach 
for  centuries.  That  would  be  a  better,  a  wiser,  and 
a  nobler  policy  than,  at  the  suggestion  of  narrow- 
minded  men,  whose  mental  stretches  little  farther 
than  their  bodily  vision,  to  divide,  and  by  dividing, 
to  destroy. 


A  WHISPER  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 


BY  CiLDEB  CAMPBELL. 


A  wxART  waller,  kneeling 
Beside  a  new-made  gravei 

With  many  a  burst  of  feeling, 
The  dead's  return  did  crave  : 
**  Come  back  !"  quoth  he,  **to  save 

My  soul  from  deadly  sin  : 
I  have  no  strength  without  thee— 
O  make  the  earth  about  thee 

Ungird,  to  let  me  in  !*' 

"  I  would  have  sweet  flowers  voicing 
My  thoughts  in  fragrance,  all — 

Awake  thee  up— rejoicing 
liVith  odours  musical 
0*er  thy  forsaken  pall ! 

0  wilt  thou  ne'er  return  ? 
Then  here  I'll  lie,  in  sorrow, 
Till  with  the  dead,  to-morrow, 

1  pass  life's  woful  bourne." 

Hark  !  on  his  ear  what  fidleth. 
Like  fitr  off  music's  tones  ? 

A  well-known  dear  one  calleth, 
Yet  death  that  dear  one  owns — 
"  Weak  waller  \  cheek  thy  moaot— i 


They  never  can  recall 

My  spirit  from  its  heaven : 

Let  not  thy  spirit — driven 
From  light — to  darkness  fidl ! 

**  Ke'er  waste  on  idle  sorrow 

The  time  to  labour  due  : 
To-day  is  thine — to-moirow 

Hath  mystic  meanings !  Sue 

For  strength  to  Hiu,  the  true. 
And  he  will  strength  bestow ! 

Leave  self  for  loyal  labour — 

Work  for  thy  needful  neighbour. 
And  sinful  griefs  shall  go  I" 

It  ceased !  Then  disentangled 

From  sorrow's  selfish  thrall* 
Down,  like  a  serpent  strangled. 

His  iU  intents  did  fall ; 

And  o'er  the  graveyard  wall 
The  waller  went.     I'  the  air, 

Lo  !  dawn-roused  larks  are  singing—* 
From  te  earth  bright  flowers  are  ^riogfng- 
Emblems  of  work,  lorei  prayer  I 
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BOOK  I, 
THE  DUKE  AND  THE  STUDEKT. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
X.  BBOW.V. 

It  was  the  very  next  ereniiig  after  the  marriage  had  been 
dcoiclod  on  between  Adela  and  Count  Leopold,  when  M.  Brown 
leh  his  interior  boudoir,  escorting  a  female  companion,  who 
had  done  the  dirty  police  agent  the  honour  to  sup  with  him. 
Despite,  however,  the  coarseness  of  his  garb,  his  manner  was 
extremely  polite,  for  M.  Brown  was  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
world,  and  derived  benefit  from  his  travels.  He  was  a  strange 
mixture.  By  trade  a  spy,  ho  had  become  selfish,  sensual,  and 
avaricious ;  but  though  he  served  those  who  paid  him  well — 
.  though  he  did  his  strict  duty  to  the  State,  and  was  the  ablest 
of  all  the  several  agents  in  the  service  of  the  monarchy.  M. 
Browa  hated  those  whose  lacquey  and  servant  he  was.  Mis- 
fortune had  noade  hiui  what  he  was.  Fond  of  luxury,  used 
to  comfort,  to  the  ease  and  power  procured  by  wealth,  he  had 
accepted  the  tenebrous  part  of  a  spy«  because  it  gave  him 
easily  what  he  once  had  legitimately  possessed. 

*'BQn$oir,  Madame  la  Comiease/'  said  the  spy,  with  a 
huigji. 

**  Good  nightf  my  dear  lord,"  replied  the  supposed  Coun- 
tess, a  lirelyi  handsome  bruwtte,  thrast  with  a  title  into  so- 
ciety by  the  police  to  serve  their  purposes,  a  practice  always 
common  in  France. 

"To'moi;row,  according  to  promise,"  added  M.  Brown, 
"and  mind  bring  me  word  what  part  this  Marquis  do  St. 
Uurage  really  played  last  night.'' 

**  He  comes  to  the  soiree  wliere  I  am  going  this  evening. 
Rely  upon  it,  I  will  make  him  talk.*' 

And  the  female  agent  went  out. 

M.  Brown  now  advanced  to  his  old  chair,  and  once  more 
took  up  bis  ancient  pipe,  and  loaded  it.  Before  him  Liy  nu- 
merous letters  and  reports,  which  it  was  his  usual  evening 
amusement  to  examine.  They  were  now  interesting  enough, 
for  all  contained  truo  or  ftilse  accounts  of  conspiracies,  of  com- 
ing emeulee,  of  the  anger  of  the  people,  of  the  sutforiog  among 
the  masses — topics  which  M.  Brown  forgot  not  to  insist  upon, 
in  his  report  drawn  up  for  the  lieutenant's  own  eye,  as  well 
as  that  of  tho  ministers,  from  the  notes  before  him. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  tho  agent  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably, pnt  on  his  spectacles,  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  opened  va- 
rious documents,  than  a  tinkle  of  tho  bell  below  showed  him 
that  he  was  again  troubled  with  visiters,  and  one  who  would 
take  no  denliL 

As  usual,  M.  Brown  moved  not,  habit  having  given  him  the 
faculty  of  never  being  startled  at  anything. 

The  next  minute  the  door  opened,  and  the  trooper  of  the 
Dernier  Sou,  the  aristocratic  companion  of  the  Prince  de 
Lambesc,  the  friend  of  the  Abb6  Roy,  entered  rather  hur- 
riedly. 

*'  Good  evening.  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  spy. 

"  Good  evening,"  replied  the  trooper,  cavalierly,  seating 
himself. 

"  You  hare  basmess  with  me  ? "  continued  the  impertoiv 
bable  Brown. 


**  I  want  money,  and  I  can  stand  your  delays  no  longer.  I 
asked  100,000  livres  for  the  jewels  and  papers ;  you  offered 
60,000  ;  I  will  make  a  sacrifice  and  take  80,000." 

"I  am  instructed,"  said  Brown,  quietly,  after  examining 
a  note  which  lay  before  him,  "to  oflfer  you  at  present  50,000 
livres." 

'*  What  means  this  insolence?"  cried  the  trooper,  angrily. 

"  It  is  our  rule,  if  our  offers  are  not  accepted  at  once,  we 
always  offer  less,  especially  when  we  need  offer  nothing." 

"  Thnt  is  to  be  seen,"  said  the  other,  striking  his  gloved 
fist  upon  the  table.  "  M.  Brown — tell  M.  Ducrosne  from 
me,  that  unless  to-morrow  he  counts  mo  out  80,000  livres,  1 
will  make  an  offer  to  the  parties  concerned  myself." 

**  In  person  ?  "  sneered  the  spy,  raising  his  spectacles  off 
his  nose,  and  looking  provokingly  at  the  speaker. 

'•  Take  care,"  replied  the  other,  angrily ;  "I  have  borne, 
Maitre  Brown,  with  your  insolence  long  enough.  Let  me 
have  no  more  of  this." 

"Count,"  said  M.  Brown,  calmly,  *'let  me  give  you  ad- 
vice for  your  own  good  ;  do  not  force  me  to  report  you  dan- 
gerous." 

"Why?" 

'*  Because  your  liberty  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase. " 

"  Tonr^ere  !  "  cried  the  trooper,  "this  is  too  bad.  W^hat 
can  you  allege  against  me  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  a  thief,"  replied  M.  Brown. 

"  We  are  all  so,  more  or  less,"  said  the  other,  to  all  appear- 
ance, quietly. 

"  But  in  open  day — not  at  night,  like  afclon, ' '  added  the  spy. 

"  Your  proofs  ?  "  laughed  the  other,  hiding  thus  the  rem- 
nant of  shame  which  lingered  in  ji  once  noble  breast. 

*'  That  is  our  secret,"  said  M.  Brown. 

**  You  refuse  me,  then,  80,000  livres?" 

"  I  have  offered  you  50,000.  As  our  timo  is  valuable,  and 
a  second  interview  will  cost  time,  I  shall,  to-morrow,  offer 
you  but  40,000." 

"  Come  !  come  ! "  said  the  trooper,  after  a  moment  of  re- 
flection, and  speaking  in  a  more  coaxing  tone,  "cannot  we 
come  to  some  understanding  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  propose?"  replied  the  spy,  with  tliat  equa- 
nimity which  was  so  insolent. 

"  I  ask  80,000  livres.    They  offer  100,000." 

"Well?" 

"  Get  me  tho  80,000,  and  ten  of  them  are  yours." 

"  I  prefer  twenty,"  said  the  spy,  coolly,  "and  that  is  what 
M.  Ducrosne  gives  me.  It  is  my  interest  to  be  honest  to  my 
employers." 

** Mart  (lieu!**  cried  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  groat  exas- 
peration, "am  I  to  be  cheated,  robbed  I  I,  who  risked  every- 
thing, am  offered  one-half  the  prize^  while  you,  who  run  no 
chance  of  punishment,  share  the  plunder." 

"  We  have  power  in  our  hands  to  have  all.  Admire  our 
magnanimity  in  takmg  only  half,"  said  M.  Bi-own,  with  a 
lAQgh, 
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**  Neither  lialfnor  jxny  shall  you  have,  or  my  nnmo  is  not 
the  Count  de  Ia  Tour/'  thunderad  the  other. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and,  unannouncody  Jean 
Torticolis  entered  the  den  of  the  police  spy. 

"Good  morntug,  Jean,"  said  Brown,  coolly. 

Jean  did  not  reply,  his  eyes  being  fixed  with  chained  power 
on  the  Count,  whose  last  words  he  Imd  heard. 

The  Count  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  harried  past,  and 
went  out. 

"Count  de  hi  Tour,*'  muttered  Jean — "I  knew  him  as  the 
Viscount  de  Montbar.'' 

'* During  his  father's  life,"  said  the  spy  ;  "but  what  seek 
you?" 

"  What  I  hare  found — the  present  name  and  occupation  of 
my  enemy." 

"  You  came  in  very  a  propos,**  laughed  M.  Brown ;  *'h# 
was  threatening  rae,  and  I  should  have  shot  him,  if  he  had 
moved  a  foot  towards  me.     You  saved  his  life." 

The  orick-oeck  shuddered  ;  for,  that  man  dead,  the  one 
hope  of  his  life  was  gone. 

''  Is  he  under  your  protection  ? "  continued  Torticolis. 

' '  Not  at  ail,"  cried  M.  Brown.  "  Do  you  intend  anything 
against  him  ?'' 

"I  do." 

"Whatr* 

•'  lie  is  my  marked  enemy — the  man  who  robbed  me  of  my 
wife,  home,  and  fortune  ;  who,  by  his  pctjurod  voice,  had  me 
condemned  to  death,  and  wlio  took  from  me  legal  existence." 

I 

"But  this  does  not  enable  you  to  bo  revenged  on  him." 

"  No  !*'  cried  Joan  Torticolis,  with  a  long  breath,  as  if  he 
drew  in  the  sweet  savour  of  vengeance  ;  "  but  he  is  a  thief, 
and  I  can  denounce  him." 

"How  a  thief?"  said  M.  Brown,  eyeing  Jean  suspi- 
ciously. 

"He  robbed  the  Duke  de  Rivilliere  at  tho  inn  of  the  Z><?r- 
nier  Sou," 

"Ah  I" 

"Ho  came  in  disguise  to  the  auberge,  and  in  the  night 
forced  open  the  Buko*8  carriage,  stole  the  money  it  contained, 
and  tho  Countess  Miranda's  jewellery " 

"Jean,"  said  M.  Brown,  opening  his  eyes  widely,  "hew 
knew  you  all  this?" 

"I  saw  him  do  it,"  answei-cd  the  crick-neck,  somberly. 

"  I  ri?colIect,"  said  tlic  spy,  somewhat  relieved,  "you  there 
met  with  Charles  Clement." 

"  I  did." 

"And,"  continued  M.  Brown,  "you  now  wish  to  be  re- 
venged on  your  enemy.  On  one  condition,  you  sliall  have  every 
facility." 

"And  that  is " 

"  Jean  Torticolis,"  replied  the  spy,  "  this  man  is  a  noble, 
and  an  aristocrat.    Do  you  know  his  history  ?" 

"  Only  in  part." 

•*  Born  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France,  ho  at  an 
early  age  lost  his  father.  L'^fb  to  interested  guardians,  he  was 
badly  brought  up,  and  scarcely  gained  possession  of  his  heri- 
tage when  he  spent  it.  Having  now  neither  money  nor  cre- 
dit, ho  looked  around  him.  A  noble  relative  obtained  for  him 
n  lieutenancy  in  the  Royal  Allemands ;  but  women,  wine,  and 
cards  required  more  money  than  his  modest  pay,  and  the 
Viscount  de  Moiitbar,  otherwise  Count  de  la  Tour,  other- 
wise  ** 

"Well?'* 

"  But  the  name  which  is  really  his  it  n  secret  I  mnftt  con- 


ceal as  yet.  AH  the  namee  are  lus,  but  he  nssumei  one  or  tlie 
other,  nccording  to  the  circumstances  in  whieh  be  is  placed. 
When  he  met  with  and  sought  to  seduce  your  wife,  ha  was 
the  Viscount  de  Montbar ;  among  his  lower  associates  ho  ii 
the  Count  de  la  Tour ;  among  his  friends  he  is  the  Count  de 
hi  Tour-Neville. 

"He  is,  then        ■    "  cried  Jean,  clasping  his  hands. 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  spy. 

Torticolis,  petrified  at  this  lucid  explanation,  stood  trem^ 
bling  like  a  leaf  with  anxiety. 

"  You  have  now  the  game  in  your  hands.  He  is  an  an> 
grateful  scoundreL  The  police  have  protected  him  hitherto, 
because  he  paid  well,  and  served  our  purpose ;  but,  eonvinoed 
that  his  real  character  is  a  secret  from  us,  he  grows  insolent, 
and  we  give  him  up." 

"Wholly?" 

"WhoUy." 

"Then,  what  am  I  to  do?"  said  tho  crick-neck,  radiant 
with  the  joy  of  tho  poor  and  ignorant,  that  of  trampling  on  the 
rich  and  proud. 

"Wait,"  replied  M.  Brown,  "another  is  in  the  secret,  who 
will  track  him  better  than  us.  But  be  ready ;  have  all  your 
traps  set ;  bide  your  time,  and  when  it  comes,  let  him  have 
no  loop-hole  for  escape." 

"Fear  not,"  said  Torticolis,  rubbing  his  hands  joyfully; 
"but  think  you  he  knows  wheix)  she  is  ?" 

"  He  does,  and  so  do  I,"  replied  the  spy,  coolly.  "  If  you 
act  wisely,  th.it  secret  will  be  your  reward." 

Jean,  who  stood  about  two  yards  from  the  poh'ce-agent, 
looked  at  him,  as  if  to  measure  the  probabilities  of  a  struggle, 
in  which  victory-  would  gain  for  him  the  intelligence  he  so  co- 
veted. But  he  saw  the  butt-end  of  a  pair  of  pistols  peering 
from  among  the  papers  on  the  table.    • 

"  It  would  be  no  use,"  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"  What  ?"  answered  Jean,  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

"To  knock  me  on  the  head,"  said  the  strange  indivi- 
dual, whom  M.  Duerosne  himself  could  never  put  out  of 
temper. 

"M.  Brown,"  said  Torticolis,  almost  wildly,  "you  have 
my  secret.  I  am  dying,  because  that  secret  is  still  one  for  me. 
If  I  could  wring  it  from  you  by  force,  T  would ;  T  cannot,  aad 
I  submit  to  your  will." 

"I  admire  your  frankness,"  put  in  Brown,  "and  now,  re* 
collect  my  advice." 

"  I  will.  I  will  bide  my  time,  and  leave  to  this  other  the 
task  which  is  forbidden  to  me." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  Maitro  Torticolis,  you  will  play  your  part, 
and  no  mean  one." 

The  bell  here  tinkled  again,  and  M.  Brown  waved  his  hand 
as  a  signal  to  Jean  to  retire. 

On  the  stairs,  ho  ran  against  a  man  in  a  slouched  hat  and 
cloak,  who  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  countenance  of 
Charles  Clement's  servant  than  he  bowed  his  head,  aad 
passed  him,  without  Jean's  bemg  able  to  get  the  least  glimpse 
of  his  face. 

"I  should  know  that  individual,  too,"  muttered  Torticolis, 
vainly,  however,  striving  to  tax  his  recollections. 

With  this  sago  reflection,  ho  left;  the  house,  and  returned 
towards  home,  nursing  in  his  bosom  the  hope  of  revenge 
against  one  who  had  so  direly  injured  him. 

When  Jean,  after  an  hour's  walk,  to  calm  his  agitation  of 
mind,  entered,  ho  found  his  master  and  Gmcchus  Antiboul 
discussing  tho  propriety  of  an  armed  struggle  against  op< 
pre9»on. 
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nraookfi^  vat  for  nn  immcillate  cry  to  arms ;  to  which 
Cliaries  Ci«inent  replied— 

"There  triil  be  a  ftlrtifgle»  Antiboal ;  bot  how  it  will  end 
no  mnn  ean  mf.  Dat  this  is  no  question,  when  liberty  and 
t)ie  canse  of  truth  are  at  stake.  The  blood  of  the  innoeunt 
may  be  shed  thloklv,  but  it  will,  like  the  teeth  of  the  dragon, 
raise  up  new  men  to  eontend  against  oppression.  '  We  may 
be  crushed — our  principle  never.'  * 

"Then  why,*'  cried  Gracchus,  petulantly,  "did  yon  force 
me  to  run  away  before  the  bayonets  of  tho  Chevaliers  du 

"  Be(*an«G  the  time  was  not  come,"  said  Charles,  calmly. 
"  There  t>  a  time  when  more  is  gained  by  retiring  than  w- 
sisting.** 

Charles  Glomont  was  right.  The  cause  of  liberty  and  the 
people  is  so  sacred  and  noble,  that  cowardice  itself  is  great- 
ness in  their  leader,  if  they  assume  cowardice  from  principle. 
To  be  ndmfrod,  to  be  honoured,  to  bo  loved,  is  not  tho  mis- 
sion of  those  whoso  tnek  it  is  to  guide  the  movement  of  the 
generous  masses  to  victory.  It  is  for  them  to  bear  odium, 
e^lumnf  ,  hato,  misery,  starvation,  all,  and  caro  not,  so  there 
be  IcM  suffering  among  the  poor — so  the  cause  of  freedom 
make  some  stride.  The  flight  of  the  word  of  truth  across 
the  ocean  and  abyss  of  possession  and  power  is  so  slow,  that 
many  miist  fall  dead  by  the  way,  unrewarded,  unrequited, 
s.irc  by  11  im  who  rewards  all  according  to  their  deserts.  In 
the  world,  sneers,  insult,  felschood,  ignorant  abuse,  contempt, 
the  outpourings  of  great  insolence— in  heaven,  tho  smile  of 
Him  to  whom  the  poor  man  is  always  welcome :  such  is  the 
great  reward  of  the  heralds  of  democracy. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 


TUB  PLOT. 


Tme  tccanc4  roffale  took  place  on  the  23d  June  ;  and  .the 
king,  pushed  forward  by  a  selfish  nobility,  and  a  liaughty  and 
imperious  queen,  committed  the  extreme  folly  of  reminding 
the  peoplo  of  the  despotism  under  which  France  had  so  long 
suffered.  The  commons  were  treated  with  haughty  disre- 
spect: the  king*s  speech  was  severe,  and  tyrannic— he  broke 
all  their  deorees,  and  ended  by  commanding  them  to  separate. 
The  tone  was  mighty,  the  means  petty. 

The  commons  listened,  and  disobeyed. 

From  that  moment,  royalty  became  discredited  in  France. 

The  eoascqnencea  in  Paris  were  varied.  The  rich,  always 
timid,  began  to  hide  their  money,  to  escape  from  Paris,  to 
can7  ^^a^  money  abroad,  and  commit  all  those  other  follies, 
of  which  gold  is  alone  ca])able. 

What  a  eoward  is  gold  !  Give  him  a  summer  sky,  velvetty 
Iswna,  a  smooth  oarriage-way,  a  fair  wind,  a  never-ceasing 
monotony  of  existence,  and  ho  is  tho  most  pot-valiant  of 
heroes — will  march  at  the  head,  play  Hercules,  flaunt  his 
s[Ktngled  armour  on  downy  carpets,  and  take  the  lead,  too, 
in  everything.  At  snch  times,  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
blaster  everywhere ;  rules  the  roast  in  senate,  council  chamber, 
and  vQlage,  and  way-side  ale-house.  But,  break  up  tho  mono- 
tony, let  a  little  rough  wind  arise,  and  blow  the  good  ship 
even  a  little  faster  than  he  thinks  fit — and  gold  becomes  a 
very  Bob  Acres ;  his  valour  ooses  out  at  his  elbows ;  bo 
sneaks  in  the  rear*  speaks  below  his  breath,  if  ho  hides  him- 
self nat  ahogother,  and,  in  foot,  plays  the  part  of  a  mean, 
base  metali  with<>ut  a  ao^l  above  that  of  a  pigeon, 


So  was  it  in  Paris.*  Money  had  run  away.  It  was  ox- 
ported  with  women  and  bonnet-boxes  to  Great  Britain, 
or  Germany^,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  stagnation  which  eubucd 
produced,  with  an  awful  6imine,  much  misery.  The  people 
were  half-starved,  and  when  they  got  something  to  eat,  it 
was  wretched  black  bread — earthy,  mouldy,  bitter.  The 
court,  pampered,  fattened  on  the  subsistence  of  the  poor 
— who  alooe  in  those  days  paid  taxes — instead  of  seeking  to 
allay  this  suffering,  sent  troops,  and  cannon,  and  ammunition, 
to  slaughter  tho  starving  populace,  whoso  hunger  made  them 
ready  to  rise  at  a  word.  A  breath  of  insurrection  ruffled 
the  agitated  sea  more  and  more  every  hour.  The  army,  on 
which  the  court  counted,  was  disaffected,  and  no  regiments 
were  sure,  save  the  Swiss  and  German,  and  these  were 
encamped  on  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

Tltirty-five  thousand  troops  were  placed  between  Paris 
and  Versailles,  to  overawe  tho  people  and  their  representa* 
tives.     Twenty  thousand  more  were  hourly  expected. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas  that,  after  walk* 
iog  through  the  streets,  hearing  the  discussion  in  tlie  Palais 
Eloyal,  and  dining  at  home,  on  the  evening  which  was  to 
precede  the  marriage  of  Count  Leopold  and  the  Lady  Adela, 
Charles  Clement,  and  his  friend  Gracchus  Antiboul,  were 
seated  near  their  fire-plnce,  in  earnest  conversation.  It  was 
a  late  hour,  and  for  a  long  timo  they  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  tho  hour,  and  in  propariag  various  plans 
of  resistance  to  the  schemes  and  machinations  of  power. 

*'  That  young  man  whom  we  spoke  with  will  go  far," 
said  Gracchus. 

"  Camillo  Dcsrooulins,*'  replied  Clement :  **  he  will.  But 
I  have  no  great  faith  in  eithor  him  or  your  dirty  friend,  the 
doctor.  The  one  is  a  patriot  from  temperament,  the  other 
from  disappointed  literary  ambition — both  bad  recommenda- 
tions. Patriotism,  to  be  great,  must  be  the  result  of  settled 
conviction." 

'•Then  you  and  I  are  great  enough,"  said  Gracchus, 
laughing. 

*'No  man  is  little  who  is  true,"  continued  Clement;  '*we 
may  not  be  great  in  tho  eyes  of  the  world  ;  this  greatness  is 
as  often  tho  result  of  accident  as  of  worth,  but  wo  shall  do 
pcrlmps  a  great  part  unknown." 

"Greatness  is  truly  tho  result  of  caprice,  not  of  dessert,'* 
answered  Gi-acchus,  emphatically:  *<hcre  is  this  dragoon  of  a 
Count  Leopold  will  marry  a  charming  wench  to-morrow> 
whom  he  does  not  deserve;  while  you,  who  love  her  truly,  and 
deserve  hor,  will  be  lefc  alone  and  hopi'less." 

"  Gracchus,"  said  Clement,  turuing  pale  and  speaking  in 
a  reproachful  tone,  "why  remind  me  of  a  misery  I  would 
fain  forget  for  ever  I  " 

"  Charles,"  replied  his  friend,  warmly,  "because,  on  my 
word  and  honour  as  a  man  and  a  republican,  this  marriage 
will  not  take  place." 

"Antiboul!  Antiboul!"  said  Clement,  in  a  tone  nearly 
of  anger. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  continued  the  student,  taking  the  two 
hands  of  his  companion,  "had  I  not  been  sure  of  defeating 
the  schemes  of  this  cousin,  think  you  I  would  have  been  so 
still  ?  Not  only  will  the  marriage  not  take  place,  but  this 
rival  of  yours  will  have  to  give  up  all  claims  now  and  for 


ever. 


»i 


*  And  so  is  it  too  much  now.  There  wants,  however,  one 
similitude.  The  wealth  was  then  in  few  hands :  it  is  now  in 
many.    Henoe  uUimate  solvathH.    Verbum  tap^ 
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"  But  explain,"  «ud  the  lover,  shaking  his  mournful  head. 

"My  dear  fellow,  he  is  married  already/'  continued 
Gracchus,  calmly. 

"  Married!"  thundered  Charles  Clement,  rising,  and  look- 
ing wildly  at  the  quiet  physiognomy  of  Antihoul. 

*'  Married!*'  repeated  Gracchus;  "yes,  married;  and  so 
fastly  that  nothing  can  untie  the  union.  All  we  want  now  is 
to  secure  the  proof." 

"And  how  Is  that  to  ho  doneT'  said  Clement,  almost 
eoDTinced  despite  himself  by  the  calm  manner  of  his  old 
school-fellow. 

"  Put  on  your  hat  and  cloak ;  order  Jean  to  fetch  a  voittere; 
and  let  us  drire  to  the  Countess  Miranda's,  near  the  Louvre, 
where  you  know  she  sleeps  to-night.*' 

< '  ut  why  the  Couutes»  Miranda  T  *  said  Charles,  more  pale 
than  evetw 

Sudden  hope  Is  far  more  painful  than  despair.  Despair  is 
a  quiet,  sure,  and  positive  suffering,  which  becomes  less  every 
hour;  while  sudden  hope,  buoyed  up  justly  or  unjustly,  is  full 
of  lieen  sensations,  which  are  more  painful  .often  than  plea- 
sant, and  which  become  worse  every  instant,  until  the  final 
moment  arrives. 

"  Summon  Jean,"  said  Antihoul,  in  reply :  "we  shall  want 
a  woman's  wit  in  this  affair,  and  I  know  no  one  so  fit  as  the 
Countess  Miranda  de  Castelmonte." 

*'  Is  it  necessary  to  disturb  her?"  said  Cliarics,  hesitating^ 
he  knew  not  why. 

*•  It  is,"  continued  Gracchus ;  "  and  now,  my  dear  fellow, 
will  you  leave  everything  in  my  hands  ?  I  will  be  calm,  which 
you  will  not  be ;  I  will  be  cautious,  which  you  will  not  be  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  keep 
much  secrat  fh>m  you  until  the  decisive  instant  of  action." 

"  Gracchus,  my  old  and  faithfhl  school -fellow,"  replied 
Charies  Clement,  "  I  trust  everything  to  yon.  I  will  follow 
blindly  in  the  path  you  march,  satisfied  that  you  will  lead  me 
fMj  and  well.  But  none  but  fair  and  honest  means  with 
this  rival,  Antihoul.  I  know  you,  my  friend.  In  your  anxiety 
♦o  serve  me  ■    ■* 

"  Charies,"  said  Antiboul,  interrupting  him,  "  there  shall 
he  none  but  most  fiiir  and  honourable  measures  taken  with 
your  cousin." 

"  I  rely  on  you,  Jean." 

Jean  entered  on  the  instant  with  their  clonks  and  hats, 
besides  which,  considering  the  times,  ho  brought  two  pair  of 
pistols. 

•«  liCt  us  walk,' '  preferred  the  lover ;  "  we  shall  arrive  more 
quickly  than  with  a  coach." 

"  I  agree,"  said  the  student. 

And  they  went  out,  followed  by  Jean  Torticolis,  who  had 
not  spoken  a  word. 

It  was  past  eleven,  and  the  streets  were  in  that  quarter 
neariy  empty.  A  mbute  brought  them  to  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6,  and  following  this,  they  soon  entered  the  narrow 
street  in  which  stood  the  splendid  hotel  of  Miranda,  and  to 
which  she  IumI  retired  in  consequence  of  the  changes  rendered 
neecsniy  by  the  new  suites  of  apartments  needed  for  the 
young  couple.  Another  reason,  that  Adela  had  been  so  un- 
well all  day  as  to  need  a  narcotic  to  make  her  sleep,  and 
total  stillness  had  been  stated  by  the  family  physician  as  the 
only  chance  of  her  rising  in  a  fit  state  to  go  through  the  fatal 
ceremony  of  the  next  day. 

While  it  is  a  question,  if  nuirriago  against  the  will  of  parents 
b«  justUUible,  at  all  evmts  beneath  a  parent's  roof,  it  is 
quite  eertaio  that  vach  »  marriitge  n9  that  ^  Coant  Le^d 


and  Adela  was  neither  right,  nor  just,  nor  iM^y.  Miitiage  is 
a  sacred  contract,  not  wholly  for  this  world  ;  but  if  it  unitei 
us  by  the  bonds  of  paternity,  is  a  tie  which  is  moffo  binding 
than  any  other  known  to  the  world.  When  contiaeted  Ugbtljr, 
or  forcibly,  or  coldly,  marriage  is  a  crime.  AU  are  guilty, 
contracting  paKies,  and  those  who  aid,  abet,  and  instigate. 
But  society  has  created  laws  as  absurd  as  ttDjUst ;  and  the 
breaking  of  a  rash  word  is  hrtd  more  oriminal  than  con- 
demning a  human  being  to  years  of  misery. 

The  Countess  Miranda  sat  alone  in  a  magatficent  ssloen. 
It  was  all  hung  with  tipestry,  and  adorned  by  rare  old  fur- 
niture, consoles,  and  carved  buflfeta,  and  pietures.  She  was 
near  a  table,  in  a  huge  armchair  that  nearly  hid  her  form. 
By  her  side  was  a  lamp,  on  which  rested  a  book,  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  an  empty  arm-chair  opposite.  Her  gazo 
was  fixed  and  vacant.  Her  eyes  were  humid,  as  if  tears 
were  forcing  their  way  through,  and  yet  the  a^eot  of  her 
features  was  stern  and  rigid. 

She  was  thinking,  and  the  lone  splendour  around  her  bad 
cast  her  thoughts  into  a  peculiar  channeL  With  youth, 
beauty,  all  the  delights  which  wealth  and  luxuty  couM  pro- 
cure, she  wanted  the  one  charm  oiall,  sweet  cotnpanioosbip— 
the  eye  to  admire  her  beauty,  the  love  to  wetoome  her  youth, 
the  soci  >ty  which  would  have  made  her  proad  of  her  posses- 
sions, were  all  wanting ;  and  the  next  day  the  only  IKeod 
she  had  would  pass  away  to  tho  arms  of  a  liusband,  and  be- 
come almost  a  stranger. 

Then  a  vision  arose  of  one  with  whom,  pertiape,  Adela 
would  not  have  been  a  stranger ;  and  the  Countess  blushed 
crimson  as  her  fiuttering  heart  sent  to  her  a  hope  which  she 
wished  even  to  think  vain. 

At  this  moment  a  slight  noise  in  the  apartment  made  her 
raise  her  eyes,  and  Charles  Clement  stood  before  her,  hat  in 
Iiand,  pale  and  mournful. 

I 

"Monsieur  Clement,"  said  the  Countess,  rising,  while 
consciousness  made  the  blood  come  crimson  to  her  cheek. 

"  And  my  friend,  Gracchus  Antiboul,"  replied  the  lorcr, 
"  I  have  very  much  to  apologise  for  disturbing  you  at  this 
late  hour,  but  we  have  believed  you  would  excuse  us  in  a 
good  cause." 

"  Be  seated,  gentlemen,"  replied  Miranda,  warmly,  while 
she  waved  her  attendants  to  ivtire.  "  I  am  too  happy  if  I 
can  be  of  the  slightest  use  either  to  you  or  to  your  friend." 

"  At  present,"  said  Gracchus,  gaily,  "being  heart-whole, 
I  have  no  need  of  your  kindness ;  but  I  bring  you  here  a 
poor  lover,  in  whose  en  so  you  can  do  much." 

"I,"  cried  Miranda,  blushing  more  crimson  than  before, 
and  much  astonished. 

"  Much,*'  repeated  Gracchus,  quietly,  "for  with  me  yea 
can  prevent,  to-morrow  morning,  the  marriage  of  the  lady 
Adela  and  Count  licopold  her  oousin. 

"  Impossible,"  cried  Miranda,  fiill  of  oonfliotlng  emotions. 

"  It  appears  to  mo  also,"  said  Charles  Clement,  sadly;  "but 
my  fViend  Gracchus  insists  that  — »" 

"  I  told  you  before,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  must,  for  the 
present,  remain  in  the  dark,"  interrupted  Gracchus;  "if  the 
Countess  Miranda  will  favour  me  with  ten  minutes'  interview, 
I  will  explain  all  to  her." 

"  I  will  retire,"  said  Clement,  shaking  his  head. 

"  No ! "  cried  the  young  Countess,  "remain  seated,  I  pray 
you  ;  your  fV'iond  and  I  can  speak  in  yonder  embrasure,  a^ 
doubtless  your  ears  will  not  be  too  indiscreet." 

Gracchus  rose  gallantly,  and  caating  a  triumphant  glance 

at  hiA  pftlo  and  wzivw  fti^odi  led  the  Ittdian  boftatf  to  the 
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furthier  end  of  the  room,  where  an  open  window  led  into  a 
balcony. 

AAtibosi  lost  not  a  moment  In  a  lew  wonU,  his  plea  and 
ideas  were  explained.  When  he  oonoluded,  Miranda  breathed 
an  involantary  sigh. 

"  Shall  I  have  yoor  oo-operation  f"  said  Antibeul,  lookiog 
al  her,  almoai  coldly. 

"  Monaieur  Antiboul,"  replied  Miranda,  firmly,  while  her 
eyes  were  meekly  raised  to  heaven,  which  she  called  to  her 
aid,  to  eonsommate  the  sacrifice,  **  you  shall  have  all  yon 
ask." 

' '  Thanks !  thanks  I "  cried  Gracchus,  triumphantly. 

"  But  why  not  explain  to  Charles ;  he  most  suflisr  martyr- 
dom, poor  fellow,"  said  Miranda,  anxiously « 

**  Because  I  know  him  well,  and  know,  too,  that  he  would, 
in  his  own  case,  refuse  to  accept  the  plot,  which  he  would 
not  object  to  practiso  himself  for  another. " 

"We must  send  him  away,  then." 

"  Oeoidedly,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"Andywx?" 

**  Must  remain  here,"  said  the  student,  quietly. 

"Tott  are  irresistible.  Monsieur  Antiboul,"  replied  the 
Ck)ttntess,  with  a  fidnt  laugh. 

"  A  general  complaint  of  the  ladles  in  my  quarter,"  said 
Gracchus,  complacently. 

With  these  words,  the  student  and  the  Countess  re-entered 

the  apartment.     Miranda  was  very  pale ;  as  she  turned  away 

fimn  Antiboul  her  expression  was  ghastly,  but  she  had  no 

instant    of    hesitation — no    selfish    thought  for   one   mo- 

nont  tarnished  the  Tictory  over  self  which  she  had  just 
achiercd. 

"  Monsieur  Charles,"  said  she,  kindly,  advancing  at  the 
same  time,  and  placing  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm,  "  your 
friend  has  right  on  his  side.    Be  hopeful  for  to-morrow." 

"Madam,"  exolainuid  Clement,  rising,  and  looking  ra- 
diant with  hope»  "  your  words  are  rich  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  I  pUoe  myself  wholly  in  your  hands." 

"Of  course,"  said  Gracchus,  laughing,  "all  my  promises 
brought  but  doubt;  the  Countess  speaks  but  a  word,  and  yon 
are  as  hi4>py  as  a  school-boy." 

V  Bntyou  do  so  love  me  T*  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  And  I,"  said  Miranda,  involuntarily. 

"Cannot,  as  does  my  old  friend,"  replied  Clement,  with- 
out noticing  the  oonftision  of  the  young  Italian. 

"Nay,  I  contend  not  with  a  schoolfellow,"  she  fiuntly 
answered.    "  But  now,  Monsieur  Gracchus." 

"  Bid  him  go  home  and  go  to  bed,"  replied  Antiboul. 

"You  hear,"  said  Miranda,  smiling. 

"And  obey." 

"In  the  morning/'  continued  Antiboul,  "rise early,  and 
go  to  the  Roe  Dominique,  according  to  promise.  Never 
mind  how  far  the  preparations  have  gone ;  have  faith  and 
hope,  and  trust  inoor  devotion  to  yonr  interests." 

"  I  thank  you  both,  and  if  your  good  offices  fail,  I  shall  ne- 
Ter  have  but  one  sentiment  eoncoming  your  wishes.  Ton  are 
my  friends  ;  in  you,  after  heaven,  I  put  my  trust." 

And  Charles  Clements,  absorbed  in  his  one  idea,  went  out 
without  noticing  that  both  Antiboul  and  his  servant  Torticolis 
remained  behind  at  the  hotel  of  tlie  Countess  Miranda.  For 
the  while  our  lovor  had  but  one  idea. 

In  about  ten  minutes  after  his  departure,  Gracchus  Anti- 
boul, oondoeting  the  young  Italian,  and  Jean,  escorting  her 
maid  Rose,  kft  the  house  in  a  dirpotion  very  simihir  tQ  tbat 
foUowod  by  the  hero  of  this  eveutful  narratlTe, 


CHAPTER  ZIT. 
THB     WXnniM^     DAT. 

Nevbb  did  brighter  morning  dawn  upon  the  marrisfe  union 
of  man.  The  month  of  June,  always  charming  in  Paris,  was 
unusually  so.  The  sun  rose  in  the  horison  of  a  sky  wholly 
free  from  clouds,  and  all  promised  a  lovely  day.  At  an  early 
hour  all  the  servants  of  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Dominique  were 
astir,  as  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  the  mansion  itself. 
Monseigneur,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  to  come  in  full  ca- 
nonicals, he  being  a  rekitive  ;  and  such  was  the  importance  of 
the  family,  that,  despite  the  Ibw  nobility  In  Paris,  nearly  a 
hundred  guests  were  invited,  who  would  have  been  dfendcd 
if  they  had  not  been  asked  to  the  ceremony. 

By  ten  o'clock  a  magnificent  breaklast  was  laid  out,  the 
chapel  was  prepared,  and  every  minutfse  attended  to. 

Alone  in  the  salon  was  the  Duke  de  BUivilliere.  flo  was 
pale  and  thoughtrnl.  To  a  father,  the  resigning  of  a  daugh- 
ter must  always  be  ntatter,  at  least,  for  serioui  thooghty  but 
to  the  old  nobleman  it  was  far  more.  AdeU  was  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  Ida  one,  fond,  only  offiipring,  and  to  part  with  her 
was  a  sorrow,  however  necessary,  none  the  less  reaL  Be- 
sides, a  whisper,  he  would  have  ftin  not  heard,  came  to  his 
heart,  which  told  him  that  this  young  girl  was  not  being  led 
to  happiness— but  prejudice,  the  kiilsr  of  moM  noble  things 
than  any  other  moral  scourge  of  humanity,  stifled  this  sensa- 
tion, and  a  word,  unwisely  given,  weighed  more  than  the  hap* 
piness  of  a  Ufa. 

And  Adela  I  She  was  in  her  chamber,  being  decked  alfeady 
for  the  bridal.  Never  did  fairer  ?ictim,  or  more  paloand  wan, 
prepare  Ibr  the  sacrifice.  She  had  slept,  but  unsoundly ;  hejr 
eyes  were  hot  and  weary,  her  oheek  pale,  while  a  fletive  and 
hectic  flush  marked  its  centre.  Her  gate  was  fixed.  To  think 
of  what  was  to  come  was  nothing;  her  trnant-thoughts  dwelt 
on  the  happy  dreams  of  the  past,  and  on  another  bridal  which 
would  have  caused  emotions  so  diflBBMnt.  But  her  maids  went 
on  deekbg  her  for  the  hour,  when  in  fiUsehood  and  heart-rend- 
ing sorrow  she  should  stand  up  to  unite  love,  honour,  life  to 
one  who  should,  by  rights,  have  been  the  very  polar*«tar  of 
her  existence.  Brave  society,  whteh  is  so  perfiect,  that  those 
who  dare  even  to  suggest  amelioration,  are  treated  as  knaves 
and  fools. 

Vainly  her  maids  asked  counsel  of  her  taste.  Did  this 
flower  suit  her  hav,  or  that  ribbon  her  oemplexion,  oc  did  this 
style  of  hair  please  her  ?  To  all  she  answered.  Yes.  What 
cared  she  f  Ue,  for  whom  she  was  decked,  she  would  gladly 
have  appeared  before  utterly  hateful  and  hideous. 

But  the  hours  come ;  they  go  and  pass,  and  Miranda,  that 
promised  to  be  there,  tarries  yot.  A  message  firom  her  lather 
bids  her  hurry ;  and  several  young  and  lovely  friends,  who 
were  to  graoo  her  bri.Iai,  come  to  assist  and  oliatter,  and  be 
merry  and  joyous  on  such  many  and  joyous  an  occasion. 

Merry  and  joyous  it  should  be  never,  this  solemn  and  seri- 
ous thing,  but  still  less  on  occasion  such  as  this,  when  indii^ 
ferenoe  is  to  wed  with  hate. 

It  is  mid-day,  and  nearly  all  the  company  is  coUeotad.  A 
servant  annonnoed  that  Monseigneur  had  arrived. 

*'  My  Lord  Duke,"  he  added,  "  wiU  be  glad  of  your  pre- 
sence, madam,  if  your  ladyship  be  ready." 

Adela  bowed,  and  then,  supported  by  her  young  friends,  she 
hastened  to  the  salon* 

Near  the  huge  fire-plaoe  stood  her  fiither,  conversing  with 
the  jovial-&oed  head  of  tho  metropolitan  chnreh ;  and  Adain 
J  shuddered,  for  bo  w»«  b«t  OM  U«k  in  tho  ^Iwin  of  hir  fldMrjt 
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Behind,  in  mincing  talk  with  two  cclobrnted  court  beauties  of 
the  last  reign,  was  the  Count  Leopold  ;  and  Adela  shuddered 
agam,  for  herj  was  another  link  in  the  chain.  Behind  him 
was  the  notai7  with  tho  contract,  and  Adela  grew  dizz^  as  she 
gained  sight  of  the  fatal  parchment. 

At  that  instant  her  eye  fell  upon  a  figure  which  roused  all 
her  energies,  and  made  Lor  strire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
ceal her  emotions.  It  was  Charles  Clements,  more  pale  and 
cold  tlian  tho  marble  near  which  ho  loaned. 

The  Duke  no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  child,  than  he 
hurried  to  meet  her,  and  imprinted  on  her  white  soft  forehead 
a  tender  and  affectionate  kiss — more  tender,  more  affectionate, 
if  it  could  be»  than  usual.  It  was  a  lather's  last  unfettered 
caress. 

"  Monseigneur,*'  he  said,  addressing  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  ' '  allow  me  to  present  to  you  your  niooe  and  child,  the 
Countess  Adela  de  la  Rarilliere." 

"  My  child,"  exclaimed  the  worthy  old  man,  somewhat 
pompously r  ' '  thi»  is  a  happy  occasion  for  mc.  I  always;  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  hope  of  uniting  you  in  the  bands 
of  marriage." 

The  excellent  and  reverend  personage  who  spoke  omitted 
to  add,  that  he  bad  resigned  himself  to  this  contingency,  after 
a  fain  atiempt  at  winning  his  niece  and  her  fortune  to  the 
arms  pf  a  holioi*  and  more  fitting  spouse — in  his  opinion. 

Adela,  howeyer,  meekly  bowed,  and  went  round  to  receive 
tho  felicitations  of  tha  whole  assenibled  company. 

"  She  is  lovely,"  muttered  some  of  the  men. 

"  Charming,  though  pale,"  said  others. 
.   "  Leopold  is  a  luoky  fcUow,"  observed  several. 

'*  She  is  very  thin,"  put  in  a  fair  one,  of  a  CQrtain  age, 
wliose  charms  had  received  the  advant^^e  of  gradual  develop- 
ment. 

**  That  but  adds  to  her  beauty/'  said  a  young  and  lovely 
gu'l,  by  the  side  of  the  speaker. 

Meanwhile  the  notary  mended  his  pen,  and  looked  perfectly 
delighted  at  having  prepared  the  contract  for  so  charming  a 
bride.  In  this  troublous  time,  too,  bridals  were  rare  occur- 
rences. 

But  in  her  roand,  Adela  had  reached  the  spot  where  stood 
CliarlcB  Clement.  Tho  Duko  would  have  hurried  by  him 
without  speaking,  but  his  daughter,  instead  of  doing  so,  made 
a  halt  before  the  young  man.  Slie  could  not,  on  that  solemn 
hour,  refiiso  him  the  consolation  of  a  word. 

Count  Leopold,  before  in  anxious  converse,  but  whose  eyes 
never  were  off  his  intended  wife,  paused  in  his  conversation, 
and  put  on  such  an  air  of  triumphant  and  insulting  pity,  that 
all  near  him  at  once  guessed  the  true  position  of  affairs. 

**  A  rival,"  said  an  old  Marquis,  with  the  air  of  having 
made  a  profound  discovery. 

"  And  a  favoured  one/'  replied  a  lady,  sufficiently  loud  for 
the  future  husband  to  hear — for  in  all  the  sex  there  is  an  esprit 
de  eorpSf  which  arms  them  against  those  who  marry  them 
against  their  will. 

Count  Leopold  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  scornful,  bntthe^mtf 
went  home. 

"  Monsieur  Clement^"  said  Adela,  with  an  angelic  smile, 
hut  ^ith  a  more  gay  air  than  she  had  yet  assumed — for  she 
knew  her  sufferings  wonld  be  more  poignant  to  her  generous 
lover  than  his  own-—' '  you  have  then  done  me  the  honour  to 
be  present  at  my  bridal  ?  " 

"  I  always  intended  to  be,"  replied  Charles,  with  an  ao- 
0Qikt»  the  anfiiiah  of  whbh  he  eonld  not  conoeaL 

Adeto  seemed  «tang  vith  grief  «t  the  tone« 


"  Charles,"  said  she,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  "in  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  be  separated  from  you  forever;  lam  now 
free,  and  may  say,  that  I  give  my  hand  ;  but,  until  the  tie  lye 
formed,  my  heart  is  yours.  Once  married,  I  am  his,  and  shall 
le.ini  to  forget." 

And  she  moved  away,  leaving  Charles  Clement  overwhelmed 
at  her  generous  avowal,  her  mingled  modesty,  andftmmess  of 
will. 

The  little  Adela  was  now  a  woman. 

"  But  the  Countess  Miranda,"  said  she,  looking  anxiously 
round,  by  way  of  diverting  her  own  thoughts  fivm  the  memory 
of  him  to  whom  she  had  just  spoken. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  I  am  ready,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  notary,  with  a  bow. 

**Yes,  Monsieur  Til-son,  but  my  daiighter  expects  her  besom 
friend  and  bridesmaid." 

*'  The  Countess  Miranda  do  Castelmonte,  and  Monsieur 
Gracchus  Antiboul,"  excLiimed  Che  vatet  at  the  door. 

Miranda,  more  majestic  even  than  usual,  entered  quietly, 
led  by  Gracchus,  whose  air  of  studied  coolness  and  pol^ness 
was  somewhat  comic.  He,  however,  became  graV^,  a!s  his  eye 
rested  on  the  face  of  Charles  Clement ;  and  leaving  our  heroine 
to  join  Adela,  he  hurried  over  to  his  friend. 

"  Your  promise,"  said  he,  faintly,  without  daring  to  ex- 
press hope,  even  in  the  tone 

'*Is  kept,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  Antiboul,  gravely;  **  this 
marriage  cannot  take  place." 

"  Monsieur  Tirson,"  said  Count  Leopold,  advancbg  gal- 
lantly, "  I  think  Monsieur  le  Due  only  waits  for  you.'* 

"Pardon,"  excluimed  a  voice  from  the  doorway,  "but  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform.'' 

Every  one  started  at  this  strange  interruption,  and  looked 
whence  it  came  for  an  explanation. 

At  the  door  was  M.  Brown,  the  secret  agent  of  his  Majes- 
ty's police;  behind  him,  Jean ;  and,  behind  hlmagaiii,'a  de- 
tachment of  the  archers  of  the  police. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  cried  the  Dtike,  nngrijy. 

"  My  Lord  Duko,"  replied  M.  Brown,  odvanding  politely 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  bowing  low,  "  I  nth  grieved 
to  intoiTupb  you,  but  my  orders  are  imperative.  I  have  a 
mandat  d*  arret  against  the  Viscount  Monthar,  coffiUMmly 
called  Count  Leopold  de  la  Tour  Neville.*' 

Adcia  started,  turned  pale,  and  sank  on  the  besom  of 
Miranda,  who,  as  pale  as  her,  and  trembling,  cobM  searee 
support  her. 

Charles  Clement  looked  wildly  at  Gracchu*  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this,  to  him,  astounding  event. 

The  Duke  remained  as  if  struck  suddenly  to  stone. 

"  A  trick  of  sorao  rival,' '  cried  some  of  the  wetnen. 

*'  A  paltry  fellow,"  responded  the  Marquis. 

"  Come,  Monsieur  the  exempt ;  this  ii  a  jeke,*'  said  an- 
other. 

*•  For  what  do  you  arrest  him?"  inquired  the  Duke',  gasp- 
ing for  breath ;  for  the  preparations  w«re  to  him  too  sertens 
for  him  to  believe  it  a  pleasantry. 

"  As  a  thief,'*  replied  the  spy,  coolly,  and  giving  a  sign  to 
his  men  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Count. 

"Liar,"  thundered  tho  Count  Leopold,  who,  esteept  a 
slight  quiver  on  the  entrance  of  the  spy,  had  not  fiinehed. 

"My  Lord  Duke,  *'  continued  the  polled  agent,  eooiOf,  **  will 
recollect  his  misadventure  of  tbe  first  of  March." 

*'  I  do,"  said  the  Duke,  mechanieany,  and  looking  areund 
him  for  support  in  this  trying  moment.  CbaHes  ytm^  bis 
side. 
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"  lUe  thipf  irafl  Monsieur  and  ^our  black  seiranti  Fonr- 


nier. 


»» 


"  A  thief/*  muttered  the  fashionable  crowd,  falling  back. 

"  A  thief."  pepcate<l  the  Duke. 

**4.Mi*ef/*  ■aitl  Charles  Clement,  astounded. 

'*  Insolent  scoundrel:"  oontinued  the  Count,  *'your  proof 
of  this  foul  calumny." 

'*  In  the  first  place,  here  ai*o  the  jewels  of  the  Countess 
Miranda  do  Castdmonte,  and  all  the  deeds  of  her  Italian 
estates^  C<>u°(l  in  jour  luggan^e,  up  stairs." 

**  Falsehood,"  said  the  Count,  still  calmly. 

"  But  here  is  the  damning  proof,"  continued  the  immoye- 
ahl^  spy. 

Apd  he  held  up  the  odd  pistol,  which  Gracchus  Antiboul 
had  so  handily  won  in  the  shooting-match  in  the  garden. 

*'I^  nono  elso  speak,"  said  the  »py,  in  a  commanding 
Toice,  advaocing  towards  Miranda;  "  will  madam  do  mo  the 
fyiWQur  to  identify  this  pistol  V 

"  ^  is  that  won  by  Monsieur  Gracchus  Antiboul  of  the 
Count  Lcopohl*  a  few  days  since." 

"  Po  you  know  it  by  any  mark,  madam  ?" 

*<  By  this  notch,  cut  at  the  request  of  Monsieur." 

"And  thu,"  said  the  spy,  holding  up  its  exact  counter- 
part. 

**  Is  that,"  said  Jean,  **  found  by  mc  on  the  steps  of  my  I^rd 
Duke's  carriage,  on  the  night  of  tho  Arst  of  March,  and  laid 
there  by  Monsieur  lo  Comte,  while  bursting  open  the  vehicle.'* 

Hie  whole  oompany,  to  whom  the  anecdote  was  welU 
known,  re^iaiue.d  silent  with  astonishment. 

"But,  why  concealed  you  this?"  said  Cliarlcs  Clemont, 
grayeljr. 

"  Because,  if  I  had  then  denounced  the  Count,  none 
w^vid  ha>ve  credited  me,  and  I  should  hare  been  considered 
iha  thief.*' 

"  Nephew,"  exclaimed  tho  Buke,  recovering  his  com- 
posure, and  advancing  towards  the  Count,  who  stood  un- 
Unshingaod  auidacions  between  two  officers  of  the  ^et,  '*  is 

aUthist^if?" 

"  ^sk-  youy  daughter,  your  other  nephew,  and  his  friend," 
aDepro4  the  Count,  "  who,  with  the  Countess  Miranda,  have 
got  up  this  comedy  to  suit  their  views." 

"Monsifrur,"  replied  the  pld  Duko,  gravely,  "before  T 
eeademnyou,  you  shall  hare  a  hearing.  Adcla,  child,  you 
have  heard  what  th^Cpunt  Leopold  has  said.  Knew  you 
of  this  oomiiig  obstae^T' 

* '  Nay,  my  dear  father,"  said  she,  naively ^  having  recovered 
herself  Aonne  little,  "  or  I  should  have  been  somewhat  more 
gay  and  cheerful" 

Without  noticing  this  unwitting  blow  aimed  at  his  paternal 
imth^rity,  tho  I)uke  continued. 

"  And  you,  my  worthy  nephew  ?*'  he  asked  Clement, 
rf  Mj/I^ord  Duke,*'  replied  Charles  Clement,  readily,  **  I 
hiMiJbeciii.tp}daome  days  back  that  tho  Count  Leopold  would 
never  marry  your  daughter ;  but  I  placed  no  credence  in  the 
.premi^.  ,,  It  oamo  £rom  my  best  friend,  but  I  believed  it 
not.  So  much  wa«  I  ignorant,  that  I  believed  the  obstacle  to 
berA'^Miiier .  m.^rriago." 

"  AwLypOy  Monsieur  Gracchus  Antiboul  ?"  said  the  Duke. 
,  "  Oa  me/'  ansMrered  tho  student,  bowiog,  "  rests  all  the 
responsibility,  of  ^is  scene.  Some  days  back,  I  became  aware, 
fnem  an  imwitting  revelation  of  Jean  Torticolis,  that  tho 
fobbes  0f  tha  ^first  of  March  an4  the  Count  Leopold  were 
one.  For  certain  reasons,  which  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  may 
ptcss,  I  was  most  anxious  that  this  accusation  should  be 


brought  home.  With  a  man  who  had  robbed  his  uncle  in 
the  niglit,  stolen  your  ward's  jewellery,  and  title-deeds,  and 
offered  to  sell  them  back  for  100,000  livres,  I  could  have  ne 
delicacy.  I  took  my  measures  accordingly.  In  a  sliooting- 
match,  I  secured  the  one  proof  of  the  charge,  and  last  night, 
and  this  morning,  I  induced  the  Countess  Mmmda  to  iden- 
tify her  property,  which  the  police  found  in  the  Count's  vcdise, 
in  her  presence.'* 

"  I  thank  you.  Monsieur  Antiboul,  for  your  ftwiknes"*,*' 
said  tho  Duke,  warmly,  "  and  still  moro  for  having  saved  my 
child  from  wedding  a  felon  anil  an  outcast.  Monsiem*  the 
exempt,  do  your  duty." 

"  Silly  old  man !"  cried  the  Count  Leopold,  bitterly,  <*  may 
you  never  repent  this  ready  credence  of  those  who  have 
planned  my  ruin—a  suppositious  cousin,  a  beggarly  student, 
and  an  Italian  adventuress,  with,  by  way  of  pendant,  an 
unhung  bandit." 

"  Unhung !  yes,  unhung  I"  thundered  Jean  Torticolis, 
losing  patience,  "  but,  no  thanks  to  yon,  who  once  strove  to 
hang  me,  after  robbing  me  of  all." 

"  You,  fellow,"  said  the  Count,  insolently—"  I  never  saw 
you  before." 

And  waring  his  hand,  the  Count  Leopold  signed  to  the 
police  to  do  their  duty,  and  he  went  out,  escorted  by  the  spy, 
whose  politeness  of  manner,  and  sneering  look,  were  greater 
punishment  than  at!. 

"  You  should  have  accepted  the  50,000,"  he  whispered. 
"  Scelerat,**  said  the  Count ;  and  ho  spoke  no  more. 
The  Duke,  after  a  moment's  pause  to  roeover  himself, 
called  around  him  the  whole  company,  who  scarce  knew  what 
to  do,  afler  so  brusque  a  termination  of  the  wedding  psirty. 
"My  friends  and  relatives,"  said  the  old  nian,  solomnty, 
"you  came  here  to  witness  an  act  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
which  the  hand  of  Providence  has  mercifully  prevented.    Nay, 
child,  let  thy  father  speak.     Many  years  ago,  when  that  un- 
happy boy  was  a  bold  lad,  I  and  hie  noble  fhther  afflaneed  our 
children — mine  was  a  smiling  infant  bab<y^  without  knowing 
or  oaring  if  community  of  tasto  or  fitness  would  mnko  them 
happy.     My  brother  died ;  and  I  tho  more  held  to  my  pro- 
mise, that  after  a  while  my  nephew,  an  orphan  and  poor, 
seemed  to  remind  me  of  my  dear  brother,  wboto  word  givon 
would  hajfo  been  sacred  to  him,  as  I  held  mine  to  me.      At 
length  the  Count  claimed  his  bride,  and  I,  white  adjourning 
their  union,  confirmed  my  promise.     Meanwhile  another  ne- 
phew, the  child  of  my  sister,  came  to  me,  wound  himself  round 
my  heart,  and,  ignorant  of  (he  compact,  dared  love  my  only 
child,  who — let  this  bo  a  day  of  frankness — 'returned  his  af- 
fection.   Fatal  love !  for  I  came  between  and  severed  all  hope. 
My  promise  explained  to  them,  they  submitted  unmurmur- 
ingly.    lie,  noble  hoy,  warned  me  we  were  in  troublous  times, 
and  hurried  mc  to  wed  my  child  ns  I  had  engaged,  though 
then  crushing  the  warmest  hope  of  his  heart.    Acting  accord- 
ing to  this  advice,  and  because,  old  and  infinn,  I  wished  to 
see  my  daughter  protected  before  I  died,  I  fixed  for  this  day 
tho  marriage.     You  have  come,  my  friends,  all  to  the  wed- 
ding.    It  has  been  fatally  interrupted  ;  but  I  invite  you  all 
to  stay;  for,  casting  from  mc,  as  none  of  mine,  the  felon  and 
thief,  I  hero  publicly  affiance  my  only  child,  Adela  do  Ravil- 
liero,  to  Charles  Clement  de  Ravillicre,  her  cousin,  and  my 
most  noblo  nephew." 

Loud  was  the  applause  of  the  astonished  party  at  this  second 
dramatic  denouement, 

Adcla  held  down  her  blushing  hoad,  all  tears,  and  smiles, 
and  roses. 
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Gharlei  miBed  the  hnitid  of  his  uncle  with  a  look  of  inex- 
pressible delight,  and  sprung,  Athena-like,  all  armed  with  joy 
and  bapphseii,  from  the  rtrj  slough  of  despond. 

Gnioehus  Antiboul  rubbed  bis  hands,  clapped  them,  and 
gaTO  way  to  a  scries  of  antics  so  uproarious,  that  many  present 
doubted  his  sanity. 

And  Mirnnda  ?  A  deadly  polour  moved  across  her  noble 
and  expresf  ive  features ;  her  hands  were  pressed  half  a  second 
on  her  hoart,  ready  to  burst  with  anguish  and  joy;  and  then, 
crushing  her  own  sorrow  and  hopelessness,  as  selfish  and  un- 
generous, she  moved  beside  Charles,  and,  conquering  every 
trace  of  emotion,  spoke. 

"Said  wo  not  rightly.*'  she  said,  kindly,  "and  that  you 
had  friends  who  would  work  well  and  steadily  f 

"I  am  too  happy,''  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  pressing 
her  hand  quite  fondly,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  anguish  he 
wrfs  causmg. 

"Come,  come,*'  said  the  Duke»  still  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, but  striving  to  hide  it,  "let  us  forget  all  save  our  pre- 
sent happiness." 

** Monsieur  U  Due  iai  tervie,* '  cried  Germain,  pompously, 
on  a  sign  from  his  master. 

"Now,  my  friends,  to  breakfiitt.  Monsieur  Antiboul.  you 
deserve  it,  lend  up  my  daughter  ;*'  and  the  Duke  took  that 
of  the  noble  lady  near  him,  and  led  the  way. 

Antiboul.  with  a  provokingly  triumphant  glance  at  Charles 
Clejnent,  took  the  arm  of  the  lovely  and  hnlf-bewilderod  Adela, 
while  his  friend,  whose  palour  had  given  way  to  a  cheerful  and 
sunny  glow,  offered  to  escort  Miranda^  who  freely  accepted 
his  oourtesy.  Nor  did  she  lean  lightly  on  him.  She  needed 
'support ;  for  she  trembled  like  a  spring  leaf  on  the  rude  &Iarch 

breeze* 

Monseigneur  said  graoe  in  the  least  possible  time  in  whloh 
grace  could  Mverently  be  said ;  the  Duke  took  the  upper  seat, 
Adela  the  lower,  with  near  tier  Charles*  Antiboul.  and  Mi- 
randa. The  guests  arranged  themselves  down  the  side  of  the 
long  table,  more  contented  and  happy  than  they  had  been  for 
a  long  timo.  Come  to  be  present  at  a  marriage,  they  liad 
witoeseed  a  drama,  and  hod  experienoed  almost  real  emotion, 
a  thing  whioh»  amid  the  rioU  and  idle,  is  a  noTelty»  especially 
when,  by  eharaoter,  edooatiou,  aad  habit,  they  are  little  pre- 
pared for  its  reeeptMB. 

Though  a  tinge  of  sadnasa  at  the  painful  cause  cf  the  dis- 


rapted  marriage— and  none  pitied  Count  Leopold  so  much  as 
his  affianced  bride — pervaded  the  reunion  at  first,  the  ten- 
dency of  human  nature  to  accept  the  present,  and  to  look  to 
the  future  without  caring  for  tho  past,  soon  prevailed,  and  by 
degrees  the  party  grew  gnj.  The  lovely  Jianeee,  the  happy 
husband  In  expectancy,  were  freely  complimented,  in  a  style 
which  was  gallant  then,  but  which  would  be  indecent  now  ; 
and  Cliarles  replied,  and  Gracchus  defended  him  ;  while  Mi- 
randa alone  could  not  shake  off  her  gravity.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  mect'ng  was  one  of  contentment  and  gaiety,  and 
tho  old  Duke  was  happy. 

And  such  are  the  halcyon  days  of  life^such  hours  spent  in 
such  company.  Society  has  its  faults,  its  vices,  its  crimes^ 
its  follies :  but  it  has  its  charms,  its  pleasures,  its  brightness, 
and,  thanks  to  Heaven,  these  predominate.  And  it  is  suoh 
things  that  theorists  would  deprive  us  of-~of  social  intercourse, 
of  love,  of  oourtship,  of  the  natural  affections — to  substitute 
categories,  cut-aiid-dricd  humanity,  cast-iron  vcfUUat,  and 
other  vagaries,  the  offspring  of  brains  that  would  reduce  hu- 
manity to  machines,  to  a  mere  animal,  for  whom  every  want 
is  provided  by  rule,  series,  and  sections.  As  God  made  us 
and  inspired  us,  so  let  us  be.  Let  us  not  forgot  that  we  can 
improve,  that  we  can  complete,  that  we  can  attain  near  to 
perfect ;  but  let  us  cry  r€lro  Satanas  to  the  men  who  would 
substitute  a  dry  sense  of  duty  for  religion  and  faith,  mere  eeo- 
nomy  and  prudence  for  love  and  afleotioo,  the  paternity  of  the 
state  for  the  paternity  of  the  family,  and  who  end  all  by  de- 
priving us  of  the  only  zest  of  industry  and  labour,  the  desire 
to  give  to  those  whom  we  love,  cherish,  and  on  whom  rest  our 
saored,  private,  and  homely  affections.  * 

But  the  breakfast  is  over,  and  the  guests  rise,  and  we  with 
them,  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  terminatbn  of  the  first  prt 
of  this  eventful  record.  Of  Clement,  and  his  part  in  the  great 
struggle,  of  Adela  and  her  lover,  of  Count  Leopold  and  his  re- 
ward, of  Antiboul  and  his  repulHicanism,  of  MJranda  and  her 
fate,  of  Jean  Torticolis  and  his  secret,  we  havo  yet  to  speak. 

EXD  or  THE  FIBST  BOOK. 


*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  I  mean  this  to  apply 
to  the  Sociaii»ts,  whoso  doctrines  make  me  hesitate  to  decide 
whether  they  be  more  wicked  than  foolish,  or  moro  foolJ»h 
than  wicked.  An  avowed  admirer  of  repnblicau  institutions, 
and  a  lover  of  extreme  dpmocracy,  I  may  l>e  allowed  to  speak 
warmly  of  doctrines  wholly  Subversive  of  liberty,  religton,  and 
society  altogether. 


PERPETUAL  SONG. 


T»  Sun  and  the  Moon  they  sing  together. 
And  with  them  the  stars,  the  farthest  apart: 

They  sing — "We  prlorify  boundless  other. 
Through  joy  of  the  Umvers.nl  Heart. 

"We  thrill  with  the  pulse  of  the  masses  living; 
We  brighten  before  the  Eternal  Eye: 
And  our  oouree  evermore  is  a  glad  thanksgiring- 
A  heavenly  anthem  aloog  the  sky. 

"A  time  there  was  that  we  slept  unmoving. 
Till  goodness  gladdened  us  into  birth: 
And  now  we  are  hailed  by  myriads  loving — 
*  Fatherland — home — and  mother-earth.* 

"We  torn  to  our  Maker,  springs  and  summers: 
We  show  forth  His  wonders  that  endless  are: 
And  joy  hi  the  tread  of  His  angel-comers, 
.Who  ply  the  blue  depths  from  star  to  star. 


"Onward  our  course  it,  onward  (br  ever. 

Through  dark  eeltpse,  through  heavenly  glow: 
Nighcr,  nigher— then  farther  we  sever — 
Without  a  care  of  the  way  we  go. 
"  We  never  may  lose,  as  though  unacquainted 
With  limitless  freedom,  our  crystalline  way: 
But,  true  to  the  measure  by  wisdom  appointed, 
Our  steps  are  the  splendours  of  night  and  of  day. 
"Bright  graves  are  we  of  the  millions  who  slumberf 
Billows  of  life  that  broke  on  the  shore: 
And  who  our  nsres  of  death  may  number — 
Wave  after  wave  evermore. 

"Poor  mortal  doubter,  who  gnzest  and  sighest. 
Vast  as  our  space  is,  thy  scicnee  beyond— 
Goodness  as  lofinito  dwells  with  the  Migh«8tr—    ^^ 
0,  lift  up  thine  eyes  to  our  light,  nor  despond . 

Richard  Howiit. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  PLOT  AXD  A  PCKRAGE." 
rSOM  THE  NOTB  BOOK  OF  CnATH.ilC  PITT  FULLALOVE,  LATE  OT  THE  "  WOODS  kXD  TOUESTS  "  WHITEHALL. 


What  language  can  portray  the  agonies  of  hopeless  and 
unextlngnifihable  love !  In  solitary  gloom  let  me — me  mtser- 
abli — ^stretched  on  the  rack  of  an  inevitable  error,  syllable 
one  penitential  prayer  to  the  vision  of  that  injured  angel, 
who,  bot  for  an  execrable  blunder,  originating  in  tho  atmo- 
spheric density,  the  vile  pernicious  vapours  of  a  November 
morning,  wonld,  ere  now,  have  been  wedded  to  Chatham 
Pitt,  instead  of  to  Desolation.  Peneloiie !  thou  sainted  one ! 
at  the  remembrance  of  thy  immedicable  pangs  my  spirit 
grofineth  inwardly,  and  tears,  scalding  tenrs,  gush  from  the 
deepest  land-fiprings  of  my  soul.  Bat  let  me  collect,  if  pos- 
sible, my  scattered  senses,  before,  with  deep  abasement,  I 
enter  the  literary  confessional.  I  am  suffering  from  a  con- 
gestion of  emotion,  a  sentimental  apoplexy,  and  must  write 
freely,  boldly,  for  nothing  can  save  me  from  distraction  but 
the  pen,  that  ready  instrument  of  mental  phlebotomy. 

Favoured  by  the  spontaneous  patronage  of  Ix>rd  Palmoile, 
for  whom,  on  hil  election  for  the  ancient  borough  of  Slump- 
dowm  (since  roost  shamefully  disfranchised),  my  father  polled 
the  tenth  and  last  plumper,  I  was  appointed  to  a  post  of  pro- 
fit in  the  ♦*  Woods  and  Forests,*'  where  I  have  ever  since  re- 
maiaed,  dohig  my  dnty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  it  has 
pleased  a  noble  Lord  to  place  me.  It  oannot,  therefore,  be 
denied  (if  I  may  tue  the  popular  phrase)  that  my  ^ lines  have 
fallen  in  pleasant  places."  A  floarishing  revenue— oconpa- 
tion  sedentary,  but  not  very  laborious — intelligent  chatty  col- 
leagues, witli  congenial  sentiments — nil  staunchly  conserva- 
tive-^my  Utopia  was  realised — I  sighed  for  neither  principa- 
litie»nor  powers.  A  social  unit  (bow  much  better  that  sounds 
than  vulgar  bochidor  I)  from  conviction — my  mind  calm  and 
clear — my  bosom  exempt  from  the  heavings  of  tumultuous 
love — a  stranger  to  dyspepsia,  I  ate  well,  I  slept  well<^mj 
hours  of  relaxation  being  pretty  equally  divided  between  my 
iiute  and  my  philosophy.  For  many  years  I  had  been  a.ssi- 
divayy  engaged  in  the  composition  of  an  eUiborate  treatise 
on  "Female  Perfectability,"  a  subject  profoundly  .interest- 
ing to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  hovering,  as  it 
were,  OQ  the  awful  brink  of  matrimony — one,  I  will  add,  re- 
quiring fat  its  treatment  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage, 
candour,  and  sagacity.  Not  that  I  ever  contemplated  test- 
ing my  speculations  by  experience,  although  I  entertaine<l 
the  firmest  belief,  that  woman,  by  sound  and  judicious  educa- 
tion, might  have  her  understanding  suflSciently  elevated  to 
enable  her  to  survey  and  appreciate  the  illimitable  intellec- 
tual expanse  of  him  whom  Nature  had  ordained  for  her  im- 
perial lord  and  master.  Notwithstanding  this  liberal  con- 
cession— (Note- book  qtiiU  illegible,) 

One  evening,  having,  in  company  with  Lobkins  of  the 
"  Stamps  and  Taxes,*'  discussed  my  chop  and  pint  of  sherry, 
I  entered  an  omnibus  at  Charing-Cross,  little  dreaming  that 
amongst  the  lumps  of  stolid  humanity  there  collected,  was 
hidden  a  gem  of  "purest  ray  serene,"  a  woman  whose  moral 
philosophy  harmonised  with  my  own  to  a  T. 

I  am  not  superstitious — ^far  from  it — but  the  moment  I 
glanced  at  the  passengers  in  the  "  bus,"  I  felt  by  an  inde- 
finable instinct,  that  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny  was  there. 
Language  is  all  too  weak,  too  vagne  to  express  my  emotions, 
when  just  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  Maida  Hill,  the  last  of 
the  Mohicans  (a  Mohican,  in  Codonian  phraseology,  is  a 
tremendously  heavy  man,  who  rides  five  or  six  miles  for  six- 


pence) liaving  alighted,  I  found  myself  alone  with  ths  Peri 
of  Poddington — the  Pearl  of  Pentonville* 

As  she  sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  tho  "bus,"  calmly 
watching  the  oscillations  of  tlie  conductor's  badge,  the  efifuU 
gence  of  the  lamp  above  her  shed  a  inild  lustre  on  her  sedate 
countenance,  and  gave  additional  prominence  to  the  green 
spectacles  by  which  her  intellectuality  was  asserte^l  and  her 
beauty  enhanced.  Her  figure  was  till  (with  Byron,  I  bate 
a  dumpy  woman),  and  somewhat  attenuated,  as  is  customary 
with  those  in  whom  the  reflective  faculties  predominate  over 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  in  whom  the  substance  (so  to  speak) 
is  neutralised  by  the  spirit  which  burns  so  brilliantly  within 
it.  She  had  a  book  in  her  lap--could  suoh  a  woman  be  with- 
out a  book  ? — and  a  small  brown  paper  parcel  of  cylindrical 
form  lay  beside  her.  By  a  sudden  oscillation  of  the  omnibus, 
the  parcel  rolled  off  the  seat  and  fell  among  the  straw,  by 
which  her  sandalled  foot  was  protected  from  prj'iug  curiosity. 
I  hastened  to  assist  in  searching  for  the  fugitive  packet,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  its  grat(;ful  owner.  "  She 
thanked  me,'*  as  Othello  says,  and  I  was  about  to  venture 
an  apropot  observation  on  the  subject  of  aerolites  and  other 
falling  bodies,  when  the  red-whiskered  conductor  thinist  his 
head  within  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  "  Vheat-Sheaf, 
Marm ;  ve  don't  go  no  furder  ! " 

"  No  further  ?  **  ejacnlated  the  lady,  with  dignity  and 
astonishment ;  *'  I  desired  you  to  set  me  down  at  8t.  John's 
Wood  Chapel — this  is  abominable." 

I  will  not  describe  the  distressing  altercation  tlmt  ensued 
— to  see  yom*  souPs  idol  wrangling  with  an  uneducated  om- 
nibus cad  is  excruciating.  The  lady,  indignantly  vindicat- 
ing her  locomotive  claims,  insisted  upon  being  conveyed  to 
tlw  place  of  destination  for  which  she  had  expressly  stipu- 
lated. Monrieitr  le  ConducteuTy  cool,  independent,  and  ag- 
gravating as  usual,  intimated  that,  ^  if  the  lady  vished  to 
sleep  in  the  *  bus,*  they  vould  cheerfiilly  drive  her  into  the 
yard,  and  charge  her  nujUn  for  the  night's  aeoommodation." 

This  impudent  proposition  having  been  resented  with  b^ 
coming  spirit,  and  the  number  of  the  **  bus**  correctly  noted 
and  registered,  we  quitted  the  vebiok  in  diflgust ;  and  my 
road  homo  happening  fortunately  to  be  in  the  same  direction 
OS  that  of  my  fair  inamarataf  we  walked  together  along  the 
St.  John's  Wood  road,  our  conversation  naturally  turning 
upon  the  audacity,  insolence,  and  illegal  recklessness  of  om- 
nibus conductors  generally,  and  the  recent  specimen  of  that 
monstrttm  horrendum  in  particular.  From  this  topic,  by  an 
easy  transition,  I  passed  on  to  the  unfortunate  position  of 
woman  with  no  chivalrous  champion  to  protect  her  from  Co- 
donian impudence  and  imposition.  In  her  reply  to  these  ob- 
servations, my  companion  took  a  much  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  descanted  with  singular  fortio  and 
eloquence  upon  the  wrongs  of  woman,  considered  not  alone 
as  an  omnibus  traveller,  but  with  reference  to  her  political, 
social,  and  parochial  rights  and  privileges.  She  pointed  out, 
with  sarcastic  bitterness,  the  anomaly  of  the  highest  functions 
of  government  being  performed  by  one  of  her  own  sex,  and 
yet  that  that  sex  should  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  ju- 
dicial office,  or  exercising  any  authority  except  in  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  her  domestic  relations.  I  was  about  to 
urge,  in  opposition  to  my  charming  interlocutor's  peremp- 
tory demand  for  ''grand  jury-women"  and  *'  relieving  over- 
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sceresscs,"  the  incompetency  wliich  i«  induced  by  onr  present 
defective  system  of  female  education,  and  which  is  treated  of 
at  length  in  my  manuscript  essay,  (pp.  48o  to  020,)  before 
alluded  to ;  when  my  companion  paused  before  a  little  green 
gate,  on  which  was  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  inscription  of 
"  Miss  Penelope  Phipps'  Establishiiicut  for  Young  Ladies." 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  at  this  critical  moment  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  the  prelude  of  a  smart  shower,  waruetl  us  to 
seek  some  place  of  shelter.  I  had  no  umbrella.  Need  I  say 
more  ?  Shall  I  ever  forget  with  what  considerate  kindness 
Miss  Pliipps  profifered  me  the  loan  of  one  ?  My  fate  was 
sealed.  We  all  know — aH  whoso  hearts  are  not  case-har- 
dened bv  the  sneers  of  a  cold  and  callous  world — what  um- 
brella  courtship  is —  how  fearfully  young  hearts  palpitate  be- 
neath the  agitated  ribs  even  of  an  unsophisticate<l  gingham. 
T  borrowed  Miss  Phipps'  umbrella,  and  left  with  her  ray  "first 
love,"  as  security  for  its  safe  return. 

!Mark  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature.  In  ray  elabo- 
rate dissertation  on  "Female  Perfcctability,"  (pp.  990  to 
101 7j)  I  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  "  Woman  as  she  is  "  could  not  be  attained  in  less 
than  ten  years.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  mathematics — 
Viat  we  all  allow  ;  neither  is  there  any  short  cut,  which  a 
pritdrnt  |)erson  might  take,  to  the  glittering  temple  of  con- 
nnbialism.  Bnt  Penelope  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Two 
months  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  our 
"umbrella  courtship,"  when  in  Penelope  Phipps  I  discovered 
the  realization  of  all  my  poetic  fancies,  the  emlxHliment  of 
all  my  philosophical  speculations.  Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that,  without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  I  popped  the  ques- 
tion ?  Need  it  be  told,  that  the  answer  was  a  sigh,  a  tre- 
mour,  and  a  blush  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  I  pressed  her 
unresisting  hand  to  my  lips,  and  urged  her  to  name  the  day, 
an  early  day  ?     She  name<l  the  9th  of  November. 

By  some  strange  fatalit}',  this  affair,  which  I  desired  to 
keep  as  "  dark  as  treason,"  got  whispered  about,  nearly  a 
week  before  the  time  apjwinted  for  its  execution.  Puddi- 
combe,  who  is  my  vis-a-vis  in  the  "  AV«x>ds  nnd  Forests,"  hap- 
pened to  detect  a  letter  from  Penelope,  in  which  I  had  un- 
wittingly wrapt  up  some  ham  sandwiches,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  guess  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  plan  of  our  intended 
operations.  Penelope  was  much  annoyed  at  this  discovery, 
and  so  was  I ;  and  to  baffle  the  curiosity  of  our  friends, 
we  determined  to  manage  matters  as  quietly  as  possible. 
We  arranged  it  in  this  way  :  Penelope  was  to  start  alone,  at 
half-past  nine,  from  Belle- Vue  Cottage,  and  proceed  per  om- 
nibus to  Marv-le-bone  Church,  where  I  was  to  be  in  attend- 
ance,  to  receive  my  expectant  bride.  Penelope  wonld  then 
enter  at  the  south  door,  I  at  the  ncrth,  "  opposite  lady  and 
gentleman  advance,  join  hands,"  &c.  Sec.  Vufe  Paynt's 
"First  Set  of  Quadrilles."  (N.B.— The  parish  clerk  had 
kindly  promised  to  act  as  a  father  to  us  both.) 

November  is  the  brunette  of  months ;  and  the  ninth,  being 
liord  Mayor's  day,  is  almost  invariably  arrayed  in  the  deep- 
est mourning  which  a  London  fog  is  enabled  to  supply.  It 
was  this  consideration  which  induced  Penelope  to  appoint 
the  ninth  for  our  nuptials,  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  iwiugrc  its  disastrous  results. 

I  awoke  about  five  A.M.,  roused  by  the  inspiriting  chorus 
of  "  hail  smiling  mom,"  from  a  band  of  homeward-bound 
revellers.  On  looking  forth  between  the  curtains,  I  per- 
ceived that  my  chamber  was  filled  with  an  amber-coloured 
vapour,  as  palpable  almost  as  calf  s-foot  j elly.  After  some  time 
"8]>ent  in  appropriate  reflections  on  the  great  change  which 
my  moral  organization  was  about  to  undergo,  I  rose,  and 


tried  to  shave  ;    bnt  in  the  nervousness  engendere'I  Vv  :ii\ 
emotions,  I  inflicted  such  a  horrid  gash  on  my  npyirr  1.;. 
that  I  abandoned  the  task  in  dismay.     I  question  MT-.<n>', 
whether  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  had  daring  mk  ii^ ; 
to  shave  himself  in  such  portentous  obscurity.     H»\iii.. 
however,  at  length  finished  my  imperfect  toilet,  lireak^'i>ir.i, 
and  taken  a  small  glass  of  cogniac,  to  brace  my  sv>vin,  ] 
sallied  forth,  and,  attended  by  a  link -boy,  directed  my  -t:- 
towards  Mary-le-bone  Church.    After  escaping  by  a  mirn' ' 
from  being  run  over  by  a  light  spring  van,  knocked  off  il, 
curb  bv  an  irritable  basket  woman,  and  thrice  nnwittin^'i 
embraced  a  repulsive  lamp- post,  I  reached  the  porch  of  t!p 
sacred  edifice.      Heavens  !   how  my  heart  pa)pitntc<I,  \\s  I 
glanced  around  in  search  of  Penelope.      She  ivat  not  tk-'. 
The  clergyman  and  clerk  were  both  in  attendance— a'.'. 
things  were  in  readiness,  excepting  the  bride,  and  she  [nfr 
dear  !)  was  lost,  irretrievably  lost,  in  the  fog.     As  I  #tfv' 
at  the  vestry  door,  straining  my  aching  eyes,  to  penetra' 
the  glooni  which  enveloped  the  adjacent  tombstone?,  a  ivl  1 
IxTspiration  bedewed  my  forehead — ^thc  damp  vapour  err- 
(alised  on  my  eyebrows — I  looked  at  my  watch — it  yaxni^A 
but  five  minutes  to  eleven,  and  still  no  Penelope  !   Agitat.-i 
by  the  direst  apprehensions,  I  was  thrice  nbout  to  ni-h  ••': 
to  Belle- Vue  Cottage,  and  thrice  was  restrained  by  thi*  ft-r 
of  either  losing  myself,  or  of  crossing  each  other  on  t! 
way.    Suddenly,  when  I  had  just  finished  biting  my  iiai!<  i^ 
the  quick,  I  heard  the  nistling  of  a  silk  cloak — visitf,  car- 
dinal, or  polka,  I  know  not — beside  me.      I  tamed  roui.i, 
and  0  !  what  words  will  express  my  transports  ?    Pciieloj^ 
stood  before  me,  in  a  large  leghorn  bbnnet,  a  green  veil,  i 
rabbit  muff,  and  a  corresponding  boa.    Instinctively— ■^pj-- 
modically — I  grasped  her  trembling  arm,  and  condu''"' 
her  to  the  altar.     The  holy  man  had  already  taken  1 
place  there,  the  smiling  fee-expectant  clerk  stood  bcsido  n- 
not  an  instant  was  lost.    The  reading  of  that  beautiful,  ili 
touching,  that  deeply  impressive  ritual  eoinmenced — nv  ' 
of  its  ef?ect,  however,  being  destroyed  by  the  fog,  whi'  1 . 
having  got  down  the  reverend  gentleman's  trachea,  ("fln-  '. 
his  voice  to  languish  away  within  him,  in  a  dying-p\r:ui-li^ 
cadence,  which  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  «lc>cril  -i. 
My  agitation  during  the  ceremony  was  so  excessive  that  I 
durst  scarcely  look  at  Penelope ;  bnt,  n^rtwithstardini,'  ii- 
opacity  of  the  atmosphere,  I  could  see  by  the  depcntlviii 
veil,  that  her  blushes  demanded  man%  tenderest  sympatic . 
and  I  should  have  been  a  brute — a  Bosjesmnn,  to  have  at- 
tempted to  disturb  their  appropriate  palladium.     The  -•:• 
vice  concluded — love,  honour,  and  obe<lience,  having  K'^i 
promised  with  that  feigned  monosyllabic  reluctance,  wli.'':i 
comports  so  beautifully  with  female  tenderness  and  delica". 
we  proceeded  to  the  vestry  room,  to  ratify  the  sacred  ixt.p.- 
pact.     But,  0  my  reeling  brain  I   I  had  taken  up  a  yow  t" 
inscribe  my  autograph  in  the  parochial  register,  when  tie 
supposed   Penelope  lifted  her  sea-green   veil,  that  scntn 
of  human  perfidy,  and  a  Gorgon  stood  revealed.   It  v.-ax  uoi 
Penelope,     It  was  a  short,  but  fearfully  fat  woman,  with  n 
face  like  the  sun^s  rubicund  orb  which  at  that  moment  vr.i 
strucrgling  through  the  fog — the  very  incarnation  of  »  ful- 
Icngth  portrait  I  once  saw  on  the  outside  of  a  caravan  :)t 
Camberwell  fair.     I  dropped  the  quill — gasped  for  hrin:li 
— became  com-ulsed  with  horror — then,  by  a  sudden,  a  ^''.- 
pcrhuman  effort,  I  clenched  my  hat,  and  made  one  Fpr>: 
to  the  door,  and  flcfl,  as  if  a  roaring  lion  was  menacing  mc 
with  immediate  and  utter  dissolution. 

I  reached  my  lodgings — how,  I  know  not — when,  T 1^^'"' 
not— I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  my  mind  a  perfect  ^n  ^. 
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and  borriDg  my  head  beneath  the  pillows,  in  the  agony  of 
self-reproach,  ^ve  vent  to  a  passionate  and  hysterical  flood 
of  tears.  0  the  maledictions  which  I  heaped  upon  my  own 
unpardonable  stupidity  !  0  how  bitterly  I  chided  that  fatal 
fog  !  How  savagely  I  derided  the  pusillanimity  of  people 
who  have  notcourage  Enough  to  perpetratematrimony  in  broad 
and  open  daylight,  but  must  sneak  to  the  altar  under  cover 
of  a  murky  circumambient  cloud,  abashed  and  cowering,  as  if 
tliey  were  abont  to  commit  dome  heinous  fraud  upon  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  trans- 
ported ibr  the  term  of  their  uatiural  lives. 

As  soon  as  I  regained  some  small  portion  of  my  native 
tranquillity,  I  sat  down  to  write  a  letter — ^the  outpourings 
of  a  penitent  heart — ^to  my  much-wronged  Penelope.  Thrice 
have  I  made  the  attempt — three  sheets  'of  Bath  post,  gilt, 
have  I  destroyed — and  thrice  I  have  paused,  paralysed  b^r 
the  phantoms  which  crowd  upon  my  heated  imagination. 
•  •  •  •  Methinks  I  see  her  reading  my  abject  pro- 
testations of  remorse— 41  virtuous  indignation  kindles  in  her 
eje  ; — she — ^bark  I  there's  a  knock — a  double,  treble,  qua- 
druple knoq^.  Heavens !  it  is  Penelope  herself«~I  hear  her 
decisive  fodill;«t^  on  the  stairs. 

One  o'clock^  P.M. — 'Tis  past ; — ^we  ha.vo  met.  Phoo !  I 
feel  like  Chftbert,  the  fire-king,  just  emerged  from  half-an- 
hour's  repose  in, an  oven.  As  soon  as  poor  Aliss  Phipps  en- 
tered  the  room  her  feelings  seemed  to  overcome  her — she 
rushed  into  my  arms,  unable  to  utter  a  sylhible  ;  my  agita- 
tion also  was  excessive,  and,  my  strength  failing  me,  I  sunk 
down  on  the  sofa,  physically  incompetent  any  longer  of  sus- 
taining the  burden  of  my  forlorn  Penelope.  She  drew  forth 
her  handkerchief,  and,  for  some  minutes,  wept  unrestrainedly. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  her,  as  I  fancied  an  effusion 
of  this  nature*  by  opening  the  flood-gates  of  sympathy,  might 
moderate  the  acrhnony  o^her  reproaches. 

^  Oh  dear  !'*  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  passing  a 
finger  across  her  pencilled  eyebrow,  **  what  a  dreadful  fright 
you  have  caused  me,  Chatham ;  I  was  afraid,  by  you  not  be- 
ing at  the  church  at  the  time  appomted,  tliat  something  se- 
rious had  happened." 

She  was  afraid  that  something  serious  had  happened !  Is 
there  any  truth  in  Mesmerism  ?  could  she,  by  any  species  of 
elairvcyante,  have  foreseen  the  terrible  calamity  which  no 
Human  power  could  avert  ? 

'^  Is  it  too  late,  dear,  for  the  ceremony  to  tak^  place  to- 
day ?*'  said  Penelope,  extracting  her  vinaigrette  from  her 
richly-embroidered  blue  satin  bag.  | 

I  looked  down  at  my  patent-leather  boots,  and  was  dumb. 

**Mn8t  it  be  put  oflT  till  to-morrow,  Chatty,  dear?"  in- 
quired Penelope,  with  a  languishing  smile,  that  made  me 
tingb  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Can't  be  married  after  twelve,"  I  said,  opening  my 
▼atch, ''  and  it's  now  twenty  minutes  past.** 

"  Hfligho !"  returned  Pene)ppe,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
delicate  hand ;  *<  what  beautiful  lines  those  are  of  Dr. 
Young's:— 

**  *  Be  wise  to-day — ^'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Nest  day  the  &tal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on  till  wisdom  is  poshed  ont  of  life.* " 

Scarcely  had  Miss  Phipps  concluded  the  quotation,  when 
we  were  startled  by  a  fearful  rat-tat-tat-tat-tat  at  the  street 
door. 

''Goodness!  gracious!  Mr.  Pullalove,"  exchumed  Miss 
P.,  "  who  can  that  be  I" 
I  was  about  to  protest  my  ignorance,  when  Mrs.  Chisefan, 
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my  landlady,  entered,  and  announced  that  a  lady  wished  to 
speak  with  me,  "  very  perticularly." 

"  A  lady?"  crie<l  Penelope,  in  astonibhmeut ;  "  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Chisclm — what  lady?" 

"  She  won't  give  her  name,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mi's.  Chis- 
elm,  turning  round  as  a  heavy  step  without  arrested  our 
united  attention. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Penelope,  with  an 
air  of  misgiving ;  **  do  you  expect  any  lady,  jtfr.  Fullalove  ?" 

''  Yes,  Mum,  there  is  some  mistake,"  exclaimed  a  shrill 
voice  on  the  landing-phice,  "  and  a  wery  pretty  mistake  it 
is  too ;  but  I'll  soon  learn  the  rights  on  it." 

And,  with  this  threatening  proclamation,  there  sailed  into 
our  presence,  like  an  overladen  Dutch  East-Indiaman,  a  very 
big,  peony-like  woman,  in  a  flaunting  Leghorn  bonnet,  to 
which  was  attached  a  limpid  veil,  a  gi*eeii  satin  cloak,  Ade- 
laide boots,  and  a  muff — ^the  tout  ensemble  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  portrait  on  the  exterior  of  a 
travelling  caravan,  which  has  yearly  excited  the  admiration 
of  thousands  at  Camberwell  Fair. 

"  Your  name's  Fullalove,  am't  it  ?"  she  said,  addressing 
me  with  a  menacing  eye. 

"  It  is,"  I  replied,  as  soft  as  velvet. 

"  Well,  'pon  my  word,"  returned  the  "  Wonder  of  the 
Fair,"  taking  a  seat  to  recover  her  exhausted  expiration, 
*'  things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  This  willain  here.  Mum," 
she  continued,  addressing  Miss  Phipps,  "  comes  to  Mary- 
bone  Church,  and  passes  hisself  off  for  Captain  Ilowbottom, 
who  commands  the  *  Perri winkle'  steamer,  wot  runs  from 
Old  Swan  Pier  to  Nine  Elems." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  Miss  Phipps,  incredulously. 

"  And  'consequence  o'  the  fog,  Mum,"  pursued  the  big 
woman,  drawing  forth  her  handkerchief,  and  weeping  ad 
libitum,  "  I  didn't  diskiver  it  till  it  was  all  over." 

"  All  over !"  exclaimed  Miss  Phipps,  in  a  state  of  incipi- 
ent frenzy ;  "  you  do  not — ^you  cannot" 

"  We're  jiued  together.  Mum,"  returned  the  big  woman, 
giving  unbridled  scope  to  her  grief,  "  as  fast  as  houses — 
better  or  worser — until  death  us  do  part." 

Penelope  raised  her  seraphic  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and,  with 
a  faint  shriek,  sunk  senseless  into  my  arms. 

Sal  volatile,  and  other  stimulants,  were  soon  in  requisition, 
and,  under  their  benign  influence,  Penelope  once  more  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  her  hopeless  situation. 

Never  can  time  erase  from  my  remembrance  the  impres- 
sion of  tliat  startling  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
once  serene  and  amiable  physiognomy.  The  brightness  of 
day  had  been  succeeded  by  the  bUckuess  of  night — and  a 
stormy  night,  too— thunder,  hail,  and  lightning. 

"Oh  you  double-faced  Janus!"  she  cried, ^shaking  her 
head  at  me  with  an  expression  of  concentrated  malice  that 
caused  my  '^  chill  blood  to  linger  in  its  course";  "  you  think, 
because  a  woman  is  weak  and  defenceless,  that  you  can  play 
the  deceiver  with  impunity;  but  I  will  trustrate  your  subtle 
machinations ;  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise, and  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  on  your  knees 
in  a  dungeon,  that,  while  there  is  law  and  justice  in  the  land, 
a  woman's  heart  is  not  to  be  shot  at  like  a  target,  for  the 
wanton  amusement  of  a  scorpion  in  man's  clothing." 

And  with  this  little  bit  of  fulminating  powder.  Miss 
Phipps  whipped  up  her  parasol  and  reticule,  and  flounced 
out  of  the  apartment  with  an  hauteur  that  no  living  actress 
could  possibly  have  excelled. 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  big  woman— my  heart  beating 
seconds  audibly  against  my  ribs* 
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"  As  a  wiclder,'*  soliloqaised  this  unlmppy  person,  g&trog 
abstractedly  on  the  hearth-ruff  in  a  deeply  sorrowfiil  reve- 
rie, "  with  eleven  blessed  orfuns,  the  youngest,  in  a  manner 

o*  speaking,  but  a  babby " 

T  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  i-ushing  from  the  room, 
made  one  spring  fi*om  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  street  door, 
and  fled  like  a  hare,  both  in  point  of  terror  and  velocity. 

On  reaching  the  first  convenient  comer,  I  paused,  partly 
to  recover  my  breath,  and  partly  to  ascertain  if  my  unhap- 
py consort  would,  after  mature  consideration,  retire  from 
the  premises ;  or  whether  she  was  determined  upon  keeping 
possession,  and  asserting  her  conjugal  rights  and  privileges. 
After  lying /7(5rrfn  some  time,  I  observed  the  big  woman 
come  out,  with  considerable  warmth  in  her  expansive  conn* 
tenance.  As  soon  as  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  I  hastened 
back  to  my  lodgings,  it  being  my  intention  to  pack  up  my 
things — leave  at  once  and  for  ever  the  detested  neighbour- 
hood, and  bury  myself  and  my  afflictions  in  the  secluded 
district  of  Balaam  Hill.  I  was  busily  engaged  in  tilling  my 
cai-pet-bag,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  annoyance,  Pnddi- 
combo,  my  confrere  at  the  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  broke  in 
upon  my  privacy,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  a  blue  coat,  a 
shining  red  face,  and  a  glossy  French  hat — the  heau-iikal 
of  a  diner-out  and  a  beef-eater. 

"  Chatty,  my  boy,"  he  exclaime<l,  grasping,  with  excruci- 
ating cordiality,  ray  icy  hand,  "  Chatty,  ray  boy — I  wish  you 
joy — heyday  ! — where*s  the  lady  ? — *pon  my  soul,  you  look 
remarkably  well,  uiwn  the  whole — it's  a  serious  thing  to 
enter  the  ring — and  you  soon  find  your  match,  when  you're 
brouprht  to  the  scratch." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Puddieombe,"  cried  T,  with  severe 
(Us])leasiire,  "do  give  up  that  contemptible  habit  of  rh^-m- 

ing  and  punning — it*s  a  disgrace  to  a  man" 

"  So  I  do  as  much  as  I  can." 
"  Who  professes  to  have  a  grain  of  sense." 
"  Ton  my  honour,  I  meant  no  offence,"  he  rejoined,  sit- 1 
ting  astride  of  a  chair,  and  resting  his  arms  on  the  back  ;  j 
"  but  tell  me.  Chatty,  seriously,  hoW  did  the  affiiir  go  off? — 
slight  sprinkling  of  tears — an  exhibition  of  aqui  vitae,  as 
the  doctors  say,  I  suppose  ;  but  what  a  sly  dog  you  are  1" 
"  Sly  about  what?"  I  demanded,  with  increasing  petulance. 
"  Why,  in  tying  the  lover's  knot,"  replied  Puddicombe, 
plunging  his  forefinger  into  my  ribs  with  a  playful  ejacula- 
tion, somewhat  resembling  the  "caw  "  of  a  rook. 
"  I  have  tied  no  knot,  my  dear  fellow." 
"  Not  married  ?  zounds !"  exclaimed  Puddicombe,  "  what 
is  the  meaning,  then,  of  those  euphonious  sounds  ?** 

He  imused,  and  listened.  It  was — there  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  it — the  clang  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers. 

Grasping  my  arm,  Puddioombe  triumphantly  pulled  me 
to  the  window,  and  there,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the 
swinish  multitude,  were  three  impudent  butchers,  energeti- 
cally employed  in  displaying  their  peculiar  powers  of  instru- 
mentation. 

Puddicombe  threw  up  the  sash,  and  tossed  them  a  shil- 
ling, upon  which  the  mob  bur*t  forth  with  a  deafening  cheer, 
while  the  smaller  fry  hehl  up  their  caps,  and,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  made  application  "  for  more."  This  pleased  Puddi- 
combe vastly,  and,  scuttrring  a  handfbl  of  halfpence  amongst 
them,  he  nearly  split  his  sides  in  laughing  as  the  urchins 
rushed  headlong,  reckless  of  mud  and  danger,  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  gutt(T8  in  pursuit  of  the  precious  metal.  •  •  • 
But  sterner  trials  even  than  these  were  in  store  for  me. 
I  pass  over  the  miseries  of  a  sleepless  night.  I  rose  languid, 
depressed,  and  ghastly — and  did  not  arrive  at  the  "  Woods 


and  Forests"  till  a  quarter  pott  ten.  At  soon  as  I  «ujtered 
the  office  all  my  colleagues  came  forward,  and,  shaking  uiy 
hand  in  the  mobl  impressive  manner,  ct^ngratulatcd  me  on 
the  happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  eomlitioiu 
Not  content  with  this,  Puddicombe — that  inveterate  joker 
will  certainly  i>e  the  death  of  rae — sent  for  two  bottles  of 
champagne,  and  proposed  the  health  of  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Fidk- 
love,  in  a  speech  full  of  absurdity,  and  to  which  all  pret^ent 
responded  with  the  Kentish  fire — hip-hip-hurrah — ^hurriih 
—hurrah  !" 

I  bit  my  li))  till  the  pain  was  insnpix)rtablci  and,  to  con- 
ceal my  chagrin,  took  up  the  '*  Morning  Post."  Mecliani- 
cally  my  eye  fell  full  on  the  follo^ring  para<;ruph  :— •*'  On  tho 
9th  inst.,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Marylelx>ue,  Chatham  Pitt 
Fullalove,  Esq.,  of  the  Woods  ai;d  Forests,  Wliitobtdl,  to 
Miss  Penelope  Phipps,  of  Belle- Vue  Cottage,  St.  John^s  Wood 
Road." 

Words  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  burning  rage 
which  possessed  my  bosom  on  reading  this  atrooiouif  iiibri* 
cation.  For  some  minutes  I  stood  paralysed  in  a  t>ort  of 
dreamy  stupor.  I  east  my  halefUl  cyce  upon  itscoDscienoc- 
}>tricken  authors.  Suddenly  tho  thirst  of  veo^eance — the 
suggestions  of  natural  justice — 6e<ined  to  rise  into  my  tiumt, 
and  intimating  that  Puddicombe  and  his  confederates  should 
snflfer  for  their  temerity,  I  rushed  out  of  the  **  Woods  and 
Forests,"  and  springing  into  a  cab,  directed  the  fellow  lo 
drive  to  Great  Knight  Kidcr  Street,  ])outor.H*  Commons* 

Mr.  Coeklebury,  who  occupied  ofaambcrs  in  the  duvulrwvns 
locdU  just  mentioned,  was  a  proctor  of  goixl  reputation  and 
practice.  For  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  I  was  ori- 
ginally indebted  to  a  ticket-porter,  in  PuuKs  Chain,  who, 
suspecting  that  I  required  a  matrimonial  licence,  politely 
oifered  to  introduce  me  to  a  professiunal  gentleuiau,  of  whom 
he  spoke  iu  terms  of  unqualitied  conimemlatlon,  and  for 
which  introduction  I  presented  him,  liaving  no  smaller 
coin  about  me,  with  half-a-crowu.  Of  a  bliind  and  genial 
countenance,  with  an  expression  of  fly  humour  iu  tlie  bene 
volent  twinkle  of  his  little  grey  eyes,  you  could  not  louk  u(Kin 
Mr.  Coeklebury  without  the  conviction  that  a  proctor's  lifewos 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  excusable  onvy. 

And  Mr.  Coeklebury  was  to  be  envied.  Irrespective  of  the 
emoluments  which  his  practice  produced  (and  they  were  by  no 
means  despicable),  Coeklebury  waa  honoured  with  the  conti- 
dence>— wa«,  in  fact,  the  lay  confessor  of  suMpicious  earla  and 
jealous  countesses — his  ear  was  the  chosen  depositary  of 
secrets,  deep,  dark,  and  un&thomable  as  the  Mystericfc  of 
Udolpho.  Day  after  day,  the  higli-minde<l,  beautiAil,  elo- 
quent, and  dignified  victim  of  eoi^iigal  infelicity,  would  sink 
into  Coeklebury *s  easy-cushioned  chair,  and  contemplftting 
tearfully  thelace- bordered  handkerch  ief  in  her  j  e  welled  fingers, 
would  bewail  the  wrongs  and  sufteringH,  by  which  a  spouse, 
diverted  from  his  h  gitimatespliere  by  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world,  was  slowly  bearing  down  her  afflicted 
spirit  into  a  long-expectant  and  inevitable  tomb. 

Mr.  Coeklebury  receive<l  me  with  much  politeness.  He  bad 
just  given  audience  to  a  young,  but  tall,  and  apparently 
high-spirited  lady,  with  large, dark, Italian  eyes,  who,stepping 
into  an  elegant  britzka,  where  a  pet  spaniel  was  reposing  ou 
the  last  new  novel,  was  driven  off  by  two  splendid  bays,  just 
as  my  cab  set  mc  down  at  Coeklebury  *s  office. 

The  artful  old  proctor's  eye  had  a  peculiar  leer>  and  tltere 
was  a  sort  of  imprisoned  chuckle  in  his  throat,  which  be- 
trayed the  distinctive  character  of  the  narrative  to  which 
he  had  just  been  lending  his  urbane  tnd  sympathising  cne* 
denoc. 
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**  I  eomo  to  tolkrit  jour  adrioe  and  aMutanoe*  sir/*  I 
aaid,  as  aoon  as  Mr.  Cookleburj  had  closed  the  door,  which 
was  listed  trom  top  to  bottom,  so  that  not  a  sound  could 
escape — ^"yoor  advice,  sir,  under  very  singular  and  painftil 
oinmmstancos." 

**  Singular  and  painful,  eh  9"  returned  tlie  old  gentleman, 
looking  me  ftiU  in  the  hoe* 

^  Can  the  month  of  calumny  be  stopped,  sir  9"  1  de> 
iMmded  ;  '<  can  a  report,  as  malicioos  as  it  is  unfounded,  be 
suppressed  by  any  process,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise  ? — ^the 
faeta  are  tbase^ *' 

**  G«  on,"  said  Gooklebury,  rubbing  his  hands  with  plea- 
surable anticipation,  "facts are  stubborn  things:  but  tliere's 
mithing  like  ihem^  is  there  f " 

''  YoQ  may  remember,  sir,  about  a  week  since,  I  obtained 
A  Keence-a — " 

"  What  name  f 

^^  Phippa-— Miss  Penelope  Phipps  was  the  lady's  name. 
Now,  by  one  of  the  most  melandioly  blunders  that  erer 
mortal  man  oould  po8sib|y  Jail  into,  instead  of  bang  united  to 
the  oiQeet  of  my  alfeotioa,  I  find  myself  yoked  to  a  lump  of 
groBsness  moA,  Tolgarlty,  who,  on  my  oonsoience,  1  believe  is 
neitlier  more  nor  less  than  the  notorious  *  Wonder  of  the 
lair.'" 

"  Gad  f  said  old  Cookleboi^^  with  a  lirely  smile,  <*  yon 
httve  tombied,  thai,  over  a  paragon  of  female  excdlenoe." 

''By  ftir,  sir,  I  mean  Camberwell  Pair.  Now,  imagine 
my  horror,  sir,  on  finding  myself  harnessed  for  life  to  an 
indindnal  who  is  made  a  pnblie  exhibition  of,  and  who  is 
•id  enough  to  be  my  mother." 

'*  Bni  you  were  harnessed  with  your  eyes  open,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

<*  Yes,*'  I  ezelMmed,  with  bitterness ;  **  but  of  what  use 
an  eyes  when  opposed  to  a  London  fog  on  the  9th  of  Novem* 
ber?  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  worst,  sir:  not  only 
am  I  legally  bomid  to  love,  honour,  and  cherish  this  penny 
exhibitkm  of  obesity — ^not  only  am  I  threatened  with  an  ac- 
tloA  fir  In-eaoh  of  promise  by  Miss  Phipps — not  only  am  I 
dooftted  to  writhe  on  a  bed  of  thorns  whenever  the  reeollec- 
tioii  a^  mj  own  stupidity  presses  npon  my  brain,  but,  to  crown 
oii— -to  make  me  a  perfect  and  hopeless  maniac — it  is  an- 
fMoneed  in  the  public  print^^in  the  daily  jommals,  sir,  that, 
on  tha9th  instantyOhaihamPitt  Fallalove,£flq.,of  the  Woods 
and  f  onsts,  Whitehall,  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Pene^ 
lope  Phipps, of  Belle^VneHodse,  St.  John's  Wood  Bead ;  and 
irherever  I  go,  people  rush  npon  me  to  oongratnlate  me  Ac- 
cordingly. In  vain  I  protest  it's  no  such  thing — in  vain  I 
solemnly  assure  Ulem  that  I  am  imtI  united  to  Miss  Phipps — 
tittt  Miss  Phipps  is  not  Mrs.  Chatham  Pitt  Pallalove--tbey 
tPODi  baileve  it.  Now,  shr,  as  for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy, 
I  presume  tiiat  the  law — omnipotent  and  benefieent  as  it  is 
— ^will  not  hesitale  to  afford  me  some  relief  for  this  crying — 
this  intolerable — ^this  truly  appalling  grievance.  Am  I  right, 
sir,  or  am  I  not  9  *' 

The  sagacious  old  gentleman  tapped  his  forehead  with  his 
forefiagw;  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  observed*— <*  It 
must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reasonest  weU.'' 

''Name  it,"  I  exclaimed,  jumping  up  and  grasping  Cookle- 
bmys  hand  with  vindictive  exnttation ;  "  name  it,  and,  if  it 
cost  me  a  thonsaad  pounds,  I  will  make  these  tattlers  rue  it." 

Taking  a  large  solemn-looking  tome  from  his  book-case, 
Cooklebniy  opened  it,  and,  aided  by  his  eye-gkss,  read  as 
Ibltovs:--^ 

"Jactitation  ofMabriagx. — AnsUintheEedetiaMti" 
cal  Courtf  when  one  of  the  parties  ats&rtt  (h<U  hear  ikttt 


married^  which  the  other  parfif  denying,  and  no  adeqtiaJte 
proof  of  the  marriage  being  brought,  the  offending  party  is 
enjoined  silence  on  that  Jtead,*^ 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Gooklebury,  closing  the  volume, 
"  whether  that  will  apply  exactly  to  your  case." 

"  It  only  requires,  like  a  new  glove,  sir,  a  little  stretch- 
ing," I  replied,  with  implicit  confidence  in  the  notorious  flexi- 
bility of  justice;  "and  I  rejoice  greatly  to  find,  sir,  that  aflcr 
all  the  senseless  and  malevolent  abuse  which  has  been  levelled 
at  our  courts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  tliey  arc  no  less 
deserving  of  veneration  for  their  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  suffering  humanity  than  any  other  pillar  of  our  glorious 
and  imperishable  constitution." 

Having  given  utterance  to  these  sentiments — the  firm  con- 
viction, be  it  remembered,  of  a  liberal  and  unprejudiced  mind 
>^I  left  Cocklebury,  with  instructions  forthwith  to  issue  a 
*'  Jactitation  "  against  Bartholomew  Puddicombe,  as  the 
greatest  enemy  to  my  tranquillity  and  reputation.  Oh,  talk 
not  to  me  of  mercy  I  about  its  blessing  both  the  drawer  and 
the  acceptor.  Kevenge  is  a  bill  that  is  never  dishonoured ; 
and  why  ?  because  it  is  invariably  paid  as  soon  as  it  is  due. 
On  leaving  the  worthy  proctor,  I  directetl  my  steps  towards 
Faurn  Wharf,  intending  to  return  by  one  of  the  penny  steam- 
ers to  Westminster  Bridge,  when  my  purpose  was  frustrated, 
and  my  life  placed  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived. 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerful  morning  ;  the  sun,  as  if  to 
celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace  to  my  bosom,  bestowed  a 
gfsneral  illumination  upon  the  rippling  Thames,  whose  tide, 
like  that  in  the  affairs  of  provisional-committeemen,  was  at 
low- water  mark.  Numerous  barges  floating  down  the  river 
under  the  urgent  guidance  of  stalwart  lightermen,  whose 
shoulders  seemed  in  momentary  danger  of  dislocation,  formed, 
by  their  austere  appearance,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little 
insignificant  wherries  which,  riding  saucily  on  the  undulat- 
ing billows,  seemed  to  deride  (like  many  conceited  little  up- 
start people  I  could  mention)  the  grand  locomotive  powers 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  factitious  elevation. 

While  I  was  standing  on  the  ''dumb-lighter,"  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  female 
voice,  exclaiming,  "  So  we've  found  jou  agin,  have  we  ?" 
and  turning  rpund^  I  beheld,  to  my  dismay,  that  tremendous 
and  unhappy  woman  to  whom  my  hand,  but  not  my  heart, 
was  irrevocably  linked)  attired  in  a  faded  sea-green  silk 
cloak,  and  stupendous  leghorn  bonnet,  with  snow-boots,  and 
supported  by  a  shapeless  mass  of  umbrella.  To  increase 
her  attractionsi  she  was  accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  chil- 
dren— there  might  have  been  more— all  of  whom  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  mastication  of  certain  dark-coloured  sweet- 
meats, with  which  their  cheeks  and  fingers  were  horribly 
tattooed. 

Before  I  could  concert  any  measures  for  my  escape  from 
this  awful  visitation,  the  Periwinkle  steamer,  with  its  sturdy 
and  bluff-looking  commander  on  the  paddle-box,  came  along- 
side, and  the  first  object  that  caught  my  attention,  among 
the  steerage  passengers,  was  Miss  Penelope  Phipps,  accom- 
panied by  a  thin  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  straw  hat  and  nan- 
keen gaiters,  who  politely  held  a  parasol  over  those  interesting 
features,  which  he  regarded  wiih.  a  tenderness  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  age  and  infirmities. 

Here  was  a  dilemma !  Penelope  before  me — behind,  that 
miserable  woman  who  called  herself  my  lawful  and  inesti- 
mable wife !  I  was  pent  up  between  two  hostile  forces — ^re- 
sistance useless — retreat  impossible.  I  was  just  beginning 
to  perspire  at  every  pore,  when  the  six  pledges  of  affection 
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ju»t  alluded  to,  suddenly  clapping  their  hands,  with  triiun- 
plmut  joy  exclaimed,  "  There's  Captain  Rowbottom. — ^hoo- 
ray  1"  Scarcely  had  the  startling  announcement  reached  my 
ears,  wlien  Captain  Rowbottom,  a  corpulent,  purple-nosed, 
hi^-whiskcred  man,  in  a  blue  jacket,  and  a  polished  leather 
hat,  and  wearing  a  galvanic  ring  on  his  rosy  little  finger, 
turned  round,  and  recognising  the  juvenile  congregation,  he 
Hprung  from  his  paddle-box  on  to  the  dumb-lighter,  and,  in 
another  instant,  was  locked  in  the  embrace  of  that  infatuated 
female,  to  whom  he  would  on  the  iirevious  day  have  been 
united  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  but  for  those  malignant 
vapours  which  delayed  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  assignation, 
and  rendered  me  his  unconscious  representative. 

"  *Vast  heaving!"  cried  the  captain,  panting  for  breath, 
and  striving  to  disengage  himself  from  the  chubby  arms  of 
his  betrothed ;  "  cheer  up,  Molly — cheer  up,  myiittle  vater- 
lily — just  let  go  the  yard-ai-ra.  Half-turn  a-head  ! — Ease 
her ! " 

This  last  injunction  was  addressed  to  me,  but  paralysed 
by  the  nature  of  my  situation,  I  was  incompetent  to  afford  the 
required  assistance,  and  between  us  the  unhappy  woman  slid 
downwards  on  the  deck,  while  Rowbottom  regarded  me  with 
such  a  scowl,  for  my.  ungallant  inhumanity,  as  I  could  only 
compare  to  Kean,  in  Sir  G-iles  Overreach. 

"Oh,  Henery !"  sobbed  the  ex-widow,  addressing  Cap- 
tain R.,  "  why — why  didn't  you  come  to  Marry-bone  Church  ? 
— didn't  I  not  wait  for  a  whole  hour  to  give  you  my  nuptial 


wow 


?" 


"  Tide  was  agin  me,"  replied  Captain  Rowbottom,  heav- 
ing a  sigh  of  twenty  tons  burthen  from  his  manly  chest, 
"and  afore  I  got  to  Pickle-herring  Stairs  my  biler  busted." 

A  spasm — a  bitter  spasm — contracted  the  oleaginous  fea- 
tures of  Widow  M'Ree.  The  captain  grew  pale  as  a  goose- 
berry. 

"  Henery,"  said  the  ex-widow,  with  an  impressive  and 
agonising  look,  "  I*m  the  wictim  of  misplaced  confidence — 
that  fog  has  given  me  to  another." 

"  Vot  other?  "  demanded  the  captain,  while  his  herculean 
frame  was  convulsed  with  indignation. 

"  To  him  vith  the  sandy  vhiskers,"  replied  the  ex-widow, 
pointing  at  my  miserable  self. 

I  cannot  describe — ^no  mortal  writer  could — the  rapid  and 
appalling  events  which  ensued  upon  this  announcement. 
Suddenly,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  I  felt  my  collar  grap- 
pled by  the  horny  hands  of  Captain  Rowbottom ;  there  was 
a  struggle — a  determined  but  most  unequal  struggle — ^there 
were  shrieks — ^piercing  shrieks  from  the  ladies  on  deck,  and 
cheers,  lusty  cheers,  from  the  coal-whippers  on  shore — ^we 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  dumb-lighter,  and  in  another  instant 
we  tumbled  headlong  into  the  nauseous  flood.  There  was  a 
rush  of  impure  water  down  my  throat — I  kicked — I  roared 
—I  sunk — consciousness  was  fast  failing  me,  when  fortu- 


nately the  drags  of  the  Royal  Humane  Soeaety  armicd  ilie 
process  of  gravitation.  I  was  drawn  up  to  the  snrfiiee  Rke 
an  exhausted  Barbel,  and,  overcome  by  thanklulness  for  my 
preservation,  I  fainted  away. 

When  sensibility  returned,  I  found  myself  extended  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  saloon  of  the  Periwinkle  steamer.  No  wia  was 
near  me,  but  a  lady  and  gentleman  were  sitting  al  the  end 
of  the  apartment,  m  close  and  apparently  loving  conversation. 

I  raised  my  aching  head  and  recognised  Miss  Phipps,  and 
the  elderly  gentleman  in  the  straw  hat  and  nankeen  gaiters. 

"  Penelope ! "  I  mnrmured,  as  soon  as  tlie  removal  of  fo- 
reign substances  from  my  windpipe  would  admit  of  distinct 
articulation. 

She  heard  me  not.  Her  hand  was  locked  in  that  oC  Iier 
attenuated  protector,  and  with  averted  eyes,  she  smiled  as 
she  was  wont,  when  we  sat  together  after  tea  in  ifae  arbonr 
of  Cremome  House — when  I  spoke  like  Othello  of  most  dis- 
astrous chances — ^when  she  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had 
passed  (iu  my  daily  progress  to  and  from  the  "  Woods  and 
Forests"),  and  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  then. 

Hearing  some  one  descending  the  oompamion-lAdder,  I 
made  another  essay  to  arrest  Penelope's  attention. 

"  Miss  Phipps,"  I  said,  in  a  voice  broken  with  eittotioD, 
"  do  not  forsake  me  in  these  trying  moments ;  pray  dcfn't." 

The  elderly  gentleman  in  the  straw  hat  and  nankeen  goi- 
ters approached  me,  and  assisting  me  to  rise»  he  said,  with 
great  civility,  "  Yon  called  that  lady  by  her  wrong  lupne, 
sir — ^there  is  no  such  person  as  Mtss  Phipps  in  this  plaice— 
allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Timothy  Frecbono,'* 

I  subsequently  discovered  that  Penelope  (my  loei  one)  had, 
that  morning,  bestowed  her  hand  upon  ttiis  slender  old  g^- 
tleman,  in  the  straw  hat  and  nankeen  gaiters,  who,  for  sorhe 
time  prerioasiy,  had  been  a  solitary  lodger  at  fiell^Vue 
House,  and  up  to  the  period  of  my  fatal  blunder  had  ^tied^nd 
sighed  most  perseveringly,  but  in  vain. 

What  became  of  the  big  woman  to  whom  my  troth  had 
been  so  mysteriously  plighted,  I  know  not,  bttt  on  inquiry  of 
the  curate  of  Mary-le-bone,  I  found  that  Captain  Rowbottom 
had  waited  npon  him  to  know  whether  oar  whob  '^slood 
good  in  law ;"  and  on  being  informed  that  it  did  not,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ceremony  being  incomplete  by  the  parties 
omitting  to  sign  their  names  in  the  paroohial  register,  isti- 
mated  his  jntention  to  lead  Mrs.  Mary  M'Ree,  widow,  to 
the  altar  on  the  ensuing  Sunday — an  engagement  which»  I 
doubt  not,  he  duly  and  faithfully -performed. 

The  union  of  Miss  Phipps  with  Mr.  Freebone  liaving  been 
advertised  in  the  "  Post,"  I  was  at  once  relieved  .frtni  the 
annoyance  which  impelled  me  to  grasp  ai  thai  knotty*  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  a  suit  of  "  Jactitation,"  whose  nature 
and  properties  are,  I  fancy,  involved  in  as  great  oh«3carU;j'' as 
the  tragical  event  to  which  I  was  indebted  for  my  knowledge 
of  its  existence,  namely,  "  The  Wedding  in  the  Tog 
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[Rhegitmi,  now  Reggio,  was  founded  in  tho  eighth  oentary,  B.C.,  by  a  colony  from  Chalcia  in  Enbcea,  who  emigrated  in  conssqneiice 

of  famine.— See  Gtote't  Hutory  qf  Gnec*,  vol.  iii.,  page  607.  J 


Tears  were  shed,  and  sounds  of  walling  heard,  upon  Eubcoa's 

strand, 
For  the  famine  fearfully  was  raging  through  the  stricken  land; 
And  at  ancient  sea- washed  Chalcis  were  assembled  on  the  coast, 
With  their  ships  afloat  and  ready,  a  heroic  youthful  host. 
All  prepared,  their  fatherland  forsaking,  o'er  the  deep  to  roam. 
And  in  far  aod  unknown  regions  of  the  west  to  find  a  home. 

Everyone  that  dwelt  in  Chalcis  on  the  beach  was  gathered  then: 
Little  children,  youths  and  maidens,  aged  matrons,  grey- 
haired  men : 


And  the  tender  mother,  sobbing,  to  her  bosom  wildl/  piressed 
Him  whom  once  her  breast  had  nourished,  and  her- loving 

arms  caressed : 
And  tho  father,  wailing  loudly,  clasped  the  children  to  biff 

heart 
In  whose  features  his  were  imaged — in  whose  sports  he  took 

a  part : 
And  the  sister,  weeping,  kissed  her  bnrtheiy^haaa  for  mhtm 

at  night 
She  so  often  long  had  watehed,  and  kept  the  hOuse4sanp 

burning  bright. 
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Afi  wttre  nd»  tbevgh  some  weie  hopeful;  but  the  old,  with 

nlTerr  hjiir, 
When  the  lon;i;  embrace  was  ended,  stood  in  dumb  and  blank 

despair. 
Gazing  on  the  boundless  waters  of  the  deep  and  treacherous 

main, 
Sorrowing  most,  because  they  hoped  not  e'er  to  see  the  loved 

Till  at  last  the  reTerend  father  of  the  yoyagers*  daring  chief 
Baised  his  voice  to  bid  farewell,  although  his  speech  was 
hoarse  with  grief: — 

"Fondly  did  I  hope,  my  son!  that  thou  shouldst  be  my 

solaee  yet. 
And  that  nhen  I  died,  my  locks  should  by  thy  filial  tears  be 

wet: 
But  the  senate  and  the  people  call  thee  westward  far  away, 
And  at  public  duty's  summons,  even  the  greatest  must  obey. 

"iHien  the  Summer's  glow  }s  ended,  and  in  Autumn's  how- 
ling blast, 
Uavealike  rain  are  falling,  then  the  acorns  from  the  oak  are 

cast ; 
And  i\M  monarch  of  the  forest  stands  despoiled  of  all  his 

leaves,^ 
Till  the  hand  of  gladsome  Spring  again  a  robe  of  foliage  weaves; 
And  at  last  the  tiny  acorns,  which  the  tempest  thus  did  sow, 
Inio  tall  ata<l  shady  oak-trees,  worthy  of  their  parent,  grow. 
Sueli.a  faitt  nay  UeavM  to  Ghalsis  giant!  that  when  this  woe 

is  past. 
Which  is  m^inij  now  around  us,  like  a  fierce  destroying  blast, 
Fttture  years  amy  yet  her  former  happiness  and  power  restore, 
And  that  yon,  who  now  in  sadness  leave  your  loved,  your  na- 

lire  shore, 
Ifence  expelled  by  public  sorrow,  for  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 
?hef»  may  build  a  city,  worthy  of  her  parent,  great  and  free ! 

"ElilflS  ye  are  not;  ye  still  are  men  of  Chalcis,  for  where'er 
In  the  woiid's  wide  oireuit  Greeks  have  built  a  city,  Greece  is 

there. 
—Thrace  is  on  the  banks  of  Strymon ;  Egypt,  where  the  I«ile 

oVsrtoiVs ; 
Babylpoia,  where  Euphrates  through  a  mighty  city  goes ; 
Lrbui,  wliere  the  soutnern  waters  parched  and  burning  regions 

'lave ;    ' 
And  Tartessus,  near  where  Phoebus  rests  his  chariot  on  the 

w$ve.  , ,  , 

Bat  the  glorious  name  of  Hellas  over  all  the  world  extends, 
Whei«  ttie  Grecian  tongue  is  spoken,  and  in  prayers  to  heaven 

aseends. 
"  Go,  tXaan,  boild  a  Grecian  city  on  Italia' s  distant  shore; 
Bear  the  arts  and  arms  of  Hellas  where  barbarians  roamed 

before; 
Tarn  tbe  wild  Waat's  gloomy  forest,  and  the  savage  robber  s  den 
Into  fsir  and  mighty  cities — homes  for  freebom  Grecian  men ; 
Sow  the  fields  with  wheat  and  barley,  plant  the  olive  and  the 

vine,"  . 

And  t»  crery  god  that  Chalcis  worships,  dedicate  a  shnne  :^ 
For,  though  far  may  be  your  wanderings  through  the  world's 

remote  abodes. 
Nought  but  crime  ean  make  you  exiles  from  the  presence  of 

the  ^ods. 
Where  the  forked  lightning  flashes,  where  is  felt  the  healthful  air, 
Or  whore  shine  the  summer  sunbeams,  live  the  gods  to  answer 

pwyer. 
*^  8e^  ye  QMeks  I  and  is  yow  memory  bear  the  songs  of  other 

davSa 
Tellin«r  oiTour  nation's  heroes,  and  their  never-dyin;»  pmise, 
For  the  blood  of  mighty  heroes,  brethren,  rone  along  your  veins, 
*«.Y«w  descant  is  of  the  noblest  that  the  earth's  wide  orb 

contains. 
Oh,  be  worthy  of  your  fathers !  and  when  danger  presses  near, 
R(Niae  yonr  sonUto  lion-courage — cast  away  unmanly  fear, 
By  remembering  those  heroic  ancient  ballads,  where  is  told 
How  your  fathers  fought  with  Asia  on  the  Trojan  plain  of  old. 
—Go,  and  with  you  bear  your  native  worship,  and  your  native 

And  the  memory  of  the  heroes  that  survive  m  ancient  song ; 
So  you  never  shall  be  exiles,  but  shall  bear  your  fatherland 
To  itfSU-^ay,  and  farther!  to  the  world's  remotest  strand: 
For  it  may  be  that  y»ur  city  shall,  in  future  generations, 
Sei^d  h^  .yoyag^  and  settlers  to  the  earth's  most  distant 

jfation'il. 
Par  beiond  where  CumsQ  sitleth  by  the  Tuscan  ocean  s  foam, 
Tar  as  fly  the  fearless  sea-birds,  or  the  Tyrian  sailors  roam ! 

^^Butt'wiwrevw  you  Ufty  wander  o'er  the  ooean  fleroe  and 

wild, 
9e'«ribrgtt7«ar  QWlhex^ity!    When  tho  lisping  tottonng 


Learns  to  sound  the  name  of  Rheginm,  teach  it  that  of  Chalcis 

too: 
And  let  every  guest  from  Chalcis  be  received  with  honour?*  nno 
To  a  parent,  when,  in  future  years,  within  yonr  city's  walls 
He  shall  come,  and  with  his  presence  grace  your  holy  festivals : 
So  the  silver  cords  of  love  shall  be  for  ever  twined  around 
Rhegium's  heart,  and  like  a  daughter,  hold  her  to  her  mother 

bound. 

"  Now,  farewell,  my  son,  my  brethren !  I  will  sacrifice  and 
pray 

To  the  viewless  powers  above  us  for  your  safety  every  day. 

Now,  farewell !  and  oh !  forget  not  the  beloved  you  leave  be- 
hind; ,.  ,  ^      _  , 

—I  could  talk  and  weep  till  evening,  but  a  hght  and  favour- 
ing wind  ,     ,  .„  ^-  ,, 

From  the  north  is  gently  blowing,  and  the  billows  softly  swel. 

—Guard  them,  O  ye  Powers  of  Heaven !— Citizens  beloved, 
faroweU!" 

Then  once  more  embraced,  they  shedding  many  an  unavailing 

tear,  ,  , 

And  the  emign^nts  embarked  with  mingled  sadness,  hope,  and 

On  before  the  breese  they  glided,  o'er  the  waters  wide  and  free ; 
Overhead,  a  dome  of  sapphire  :  underneath,  a  sapphire  sea; 
Saw  the  Jlgean's  weU-kuown  islands  in  tho  sunshine  cahnly 

sleeping;  ...  .^i.  .i.  • 

And  as  dear  Euboea  vanished,  swelled  the  ooean  with  their 

weeping. 

But,  when  they  had  left  the  JGgean,  soon  a  mighty  wind  arose. 

And  tho  pitchy  clouds  appeared  the  windows  of  the  day  to 

close  * 
Like  a  moving  snow-topped  mountain  seemed  each  crested 

billow's  form; 

Fearful  chasms  between  them  gaping,  footprmts  of  the  rag- 
ing stonn.  1      J 

And  before  the  tempest's  fury  fled  the  waves,  ^nd  roared,  and 

And  the  good  ships'  oars  and  rudders  creaked,  and  strained, 
and  cracked,  and  crashed.  ..  „    ,  -n  j. 

Vain  was  then  tho  strength  of  rowers  or  the  pilot  s  skill  to  save. 

And  the  well-manned  vessels  drifted  at  the  mercy  of  the  wave ; 

Till  at  last  the  storm  abated,  and  the  cloudy  curtain  broke, 

Showing  ever-burning  Etna,  casting  forth  her  tire  and  smoke ; 

And  tho  sun  appeared  in  heaven.  To  tho  northward  then  they 
sailed. 

And  by  sunset's  magic  splendsnr  first  the  wished-for  hind  they 

hailed;  ., 

For  the  clouds  were  turned  to  amber,  and  the  sea,  its  wratn 

forgetting,  .       ,.       ,.         ^.. 

Slept  around  Trinacria's  island,  like  a  jewel  s  golden  setting ; 
And  the  amber  changed  to  rose-hues,  melted  in  one  burning 

i^low  * 
Glowed'  like  tire  the  heavens  above  them-  glowed  like  fire  the 

wave  below;  .    *i.v      :«i»» 

Only  then  Trinacria's  coast  was  like  a  fragment  of  the  nignt, 
Flonting  in  the  ornnge  sunset— darkness  islanded  in  light . 
—Then  the  foremost  sailors  shouted,  tugged  again  the  weary 

Onward  through  the  rod  reflexion  gliding  to  Italia's  shore. 
There,  while  thousand  stars  above  them  all  night  long  their 

OiIThe  b'oarders  of  Italia's  unknown  land  the  Grecians  slept. 
Southward  was  the  way  to  Hellas  and  ^hejity  once  their  own , 
North  were  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  Tuscan  sea  un- 

Somerero  dreaming  of  the  dear  ones  they  had  left  beyond 

Some  of  their  own  future  city  and  Italia's  forests  free  ; 
Some  were  dreaming  of  their  comrades  and  the  penis  of  the 

AnTthe  awful  fiie  of  Etna,  and  the  Cyclops'  bloody  cave: 
Till  at  last  a  sailor,  waking  at  the  morn  s  first.flush  of  light 
Climbed  the  leader's  mast,  and  shouted-AU  our  vessels  are 

Then^^e  Greeks  were  cheered,  and  hastened  to  obey  their 
Err^o'tber  n^ght  descended,  they  had  traced  their  city's  wall. 
Thus  of  old  was  Rhegium  founded  by  those  brave  undaunted 
-^x^and-twenty  hundred  years  have  roUed  into  the  past 

AmUhe  and4nt  fame  of  HeUas  is  but  known  in  history's  pages. 
And  Italia  speaks  another  language  than  in  wrmer  ages . 
Andthestarof  Rome'sworld-empirehosansen  an^^^^^^ 
But.  through  all  these  mighty  changes,  Rhegmm  8  town  en- 
dar«thyetl 
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PRANCE.— POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONT^H. 


BY  PEBGT  B.  ST.  JOHST. 


Thb  month  of  April  has  been  an  eyentAil  month 
in  the  history  of  the  European  revolutionary  move- 
ment, that,  like  the  sirocco,  sweeps  over  the  whole 
Aurface  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  To  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the 
events  which  are  now  occurring,  and  which,  from  their 
complexity,  vastness,  and  novelty,  will  long  occupy 
our  attention,  cannot  be  unexpected.  From  the  hour 
when  printing  abolished  the  monopoly  of  know- 
ledge, and  when  the  Re£Drmation  gave  full  flight  to 
the  reason  of  man,  the  struggle  commenced  between 
brute  force  and  power  against  truth,  justice,  and  the 
true  principles  of  Democratic  Christianity.  As  long 
as  the  kings,  princes,  potentates,  and  powers  kept 
the  people  in  ignorance-— as  long  as  the  pen  and 
the  book  were  merely  the  tools  with  which  a  few  rare 
and  patient  students  worked  for  the  benefit  of  future 
millions — as  long  as  man  remained  In  the  trammels 
of  a  mere  ceremonial,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
religion — despotism  was  not  only  possible,  but  inevi- 
table. But  the  man-child  once  awake — printing  at 
work — ^reform  penetrating  the  convent,  the  monas- 
tery, and  the  palace — Protestantism  alive — philoso- 
phy labouring — economists  calculating — the  result 
soon  was,  that  the  information,  knowledge,  and 
thought  which  thence  arose  descended  among  the 
people.  The  masses  once  instructed,  the  very  sha- 
dow of  any  divine  right  of  kings  and  aristocrats  to 
rule  became  exploded.  The  pen  hourly  increased 
in  force.  In  England,  Cromwell  against  Charles 
was  the  first  dawn  of  liberty  against  the  holiness  of 
kings ;  then  came  the  American  Revolt^  and  finally 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  French  Revolution  failed.  "Why  ?  Because 
it  was  violent,  sudden,  and  eflected  by  a  people  yet 
immersed  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  which 
monarchy  had  left  them  as  a  legacy.  Besides,  nil 
Europe  was  against  France,  because  the  peaceable 
termination  of  the  revolution  would  have  shaken 
every  throne.  Thence  arose  war  and  the  sword, 
and  a  mighty  man,  who  crushed  liberty  under 
the  iron  heel  of  odious  glory,  and  who  pared  the 
way  for  re- action  and  counter  revolution.  The 
French  were  conquered,  and  Paris  occupied  by  the 
allies,  because  France  was  weary  of  fighting  for  a 
man.  AVith  all  my  nationality,  I  feel  persuaded 
that,  had  she  been  a  Republic,  and  every  man 
fighting  2>ro  arts  et  focis,  instead  of  deserting  the 
cause  of  a  usurper,  of  whom  all  were  weary,  we 
should  have  never  seen  Paris. 

The  Restoration  once  firmly  seated,  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  Democracy  was  natural  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  savage  terrorism  of  the  early  days  of  Louis 
XVHL  were  over,  the  Republicans  set  to  work.  In 
France  there  was  still  a  lingering  love  for  the  great 
Convention  which  did  such  wonders,  but  which  fell 
from  intestine  war.  During  Louis  XVIIL's  reign, 
the  Republicans  wrote,  conspired,  and  re-popularised 
themselves.  Under  Charles  the  Tenth,  they  became 
powerful,  and  when  the  mad  schemes  of  that  mo- 
narch and  his  friends  raised  the  storm  of  July  1830, 
would  have  triumphed,  but  for  the  able  intriguer 
who  had  purchased  several  of  their  chiefs,  and  who 


\ 


won  to  him  the  middle  classes,  still  connecting  the 
names  of  Marat  and  Danton  with  the  Republic. 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  they  again  sot  to  work, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  after  an  unceasing  struggle 
— never  for  a  moment  giving  ces8ation-*-of  18  years, 
have  succeeded. 

In  the  present  work,  I  have  undertaken,  as  fkr  as 
possible,  to  narrate,  month  by  month,  and  almost 
day  by  day,  the  progreaa  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
and  Europe  generally.  On  the  spot— 4n  daily  inter- 
course wiUi  the  different  parties,  mixing  with  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards,  Germans,  Poles— I  have  many 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.  To  this  one 
word  I  hope  closely  to  adhere.  I  believe  in  the  Re- 
public ;  I  have  never  concealed  my  sentiments  of 
dislike  to  monarchy  in  any  form.  I  believe  the 
doctrines  of  Socialism  and  Communism  as  pestilent 
and  injurious  as  they  are  impossible.  I  believe  them 
utterly  subversive  of  the  first  principle  of  democracy 
— liberty ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  te  be  just  to  all 
parties  in  the  state.  As  I  have  before  said,  I  shall 
seek  to  tell  the  truth  above  alL 

I  shall  not  go  baek  farther  io  the  history  of  &e 
present  French  revolution  than  the  present  month, 
in  order  to  adhere  strictly  to  my  plan,  and  beeanse 
the  materials  are  amply  suffiisient.  I  ref^r  my 
readers,  who  are  curious  relative  to  the  actual  events 
of  the  insurrection,  to  another  work  of  mine,*  my  pur- 
pose now  being  to  record  the  results  rather  than  the 
causes. 

The  struggle  between  the  moderates  and  ultras— 
the  disturbed  provinces,  the  Socialist  conspiracies, 
the  split  in  the  Cabinet,  the  ideas  of  the  parties-'<-are 
all  matters  which  have  oome  prominently  out  in  the 
present  month,  to  say  nothing  of  the  elections.  The 
principal  event  of  the  month  is, 

THE  STRUGOLE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  FABTIEa. 

When  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  over- 
thrown, the  Provisional  Government  whieh  iras 
formed  in  Us  place  was  formed  of  two  distinct  par- 
ties, the  Republicans  and  the  Socialists.  The  Re- 
publicans— the  statesmen,  the  men  who  wished  fo 
organise  a  great  commonwealth  on  the  old  ba^s  of 
society — preserving  all  which  was  good,  but  reform- 
ing, amending,  substituting  for  egetietieal  laws  thbse 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  providing,  in  as  far  as 
human  legislation  can,  for  the  poor— were  Lamai'- 
tine,  Arago,  Cremieuz,  Marrast,  Gamier  Pages, 
Marie  :  the  Socialists,  the  promisees  of  Utopia  to 
the  poor-*-the  men  who  wished  totally  to  disorgaoiie 
the  society  of  ages — to  substitute  a  square  and  an- 
gulai'  society  of  their  own  for  it — whose  war  was  not 
against  bad  institutions  and  bad  laws,  but  against 
society,  the  family  religion — these  were  Louis  Blanc, 
Flocon,  Leiiru  Rolliu,  and  Albert.  But  their  pre- 
sence in  the  Provisional  Government  was  necessary 
at  first.  Lamartine,  representing  the  great  De- 
mocratic pi'inciple  as  taught  by  Christ,  loving  poaet'r 
hating  diseord,  wishing  to  ereate  samething  gre^, 
noble,  suUinie,  having  a  statesman's  aow»en»  a  ]^t's 
enthusiasm,  and  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
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tlioa^U    supported  by  the  unselfish  of  all  classes, 
wanted  at  first  the  support  of  the  mere  mob  against 
the  anti-democratic  tendency  of  the  bourgeoises     Be- 
fiidea,  the  poor,  half  ignorant,  and  safferiug  popula- 
tion, not  the  thorough  artisans,  were  the  men  who 
had  won  the  yictory,  and  their  choice  was  sacred. 
TkiUy  Xredru  Rollin  became  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
because,  \xbA  he  not,  his  opposition  might  have  been 
dangerous ;    and  Louis    Blanc,    the    theorist    and 
dreamer,  without  experience,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  whatever,  was  placed  with  Albert  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  of  labour,  where,  above  all, 
should  have  been  men  of  stern  patriotism,  impartia- 
lity, and  vigour.     But  not  so.     Louis  Blanc,  not  a 
judge,  but  an  advocate,  had  to  decide  between  the 
inaeten  and  workmen,  the  former  of  whom  he  con- 
sidered thieves,  the  latter  as  victims.     A  man  who 
painta  all  the  rich  as  miserable  wretches,  fighting 
duels,   committing  suicide,  and  hunting  dangerous 
wild  beasts  to  kill  ennui — who  describes  competition 
as  tyranny,  and  the  enemy  of  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  extermination  of  the  people-— who  tells  us  that 
every  rich  ti'ader  is  seeking  to  ruin  his  neighbour— 
who  believes  that  laws  can  be  made  to  fm  wages  and 
force  eonsumption — who  abuses  society,  because  she 
has  instituted  laws  against  theft — ^who  conceives 
property  itself  a  robbery — who  describes  every  work- 
man out  of  employ  as  dying  of  hunger-^who  joins 
the  insenaate  cry  against   machinery — who  looks 
upon  railways  as  a  calamity,  facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  agricultural  populations  to  towns,  hideous 
lafars  themselves,  and  causing  a  dearth  of  hands  in 
the  places  where  they  are  wanted,  while  they  abound 
whore  they  are  not — who  is  blind  to  the  vast  employ- 
ment they  open  up— who  declares  that  one  in  nine  of 
the  population  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  all 
the  result  of  compctitlou-^this  man  was  placed  where 
a  wiser  and  less  egotistical  person  would  have  feared 
to  tread.     But  behind  him  were  the  Socialists,  the 
anarchists,  all  the  enemies  of  religion  in  the  family, 
everything  sacred  and  human  which  exists  ;  and  the 
GoTemment  were  at  first  forced  to  bear  with  him. 
Let  us  do  Louis  Blanc  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  poor — that  he  sees  the  evils 
of  bad  laws  •  but  while  his  mind  is  fully  capable  of 
painting  what  is  wrong  in  things  that  are,  he  is 
utterly  incompetent,  theoretic  and  Utopian,  when  he 
comes  to  apply  the  remedy.    He  neither  understands 
tKe  eause  nor  the  remedy. 

Bnt  it  was  not  these  ideas  alone  that  made  this 
party  dangerous.  Lamartine  and  his  friends,  loving 
tbetr  country,  and  wishing  to  rule  well  and  nobly 
until  the  Assembly  took  the  labour  out  of  their 
hands,  wished  not  only  to  hurry  the  elections,  but  to 
leave  the  eountry  to  decide  freely  and  honestly,  whe- 
ther for  Monarchy,  Regency,  or  a  Republic. 

Lamartine  sincerely  desires  a  Republic,  but  would 
Hot  Oram  the  best  possible  government  on  an  unwil- 
ling people.  Not  so  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc, 
the  DantoB  and  Oamille  Desmoulins  of  the  new  re- 
volution. They  were  Republican  Socialists,  and 
everybody  else  must  be  Republican  Socialists  also. 
They  very  soon  found,  however,  that  the  country 
was  against  them.  How  the  Commimists  were 
treated  in  the  provinces  will  shortly  be  seen  ;  but  in 
the. meantime  wo  may  mentioOf  that  every  day  the 


Minister  of  the  Interior  received  assurances  that 
moderate  men  alone  had  any  chance  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  that  if  ultra-democrats  of  the  old  revolution- 
ary school  were  put  forward,  Conservatives  would  be 
elected.  Louis  Blanc,  meanwhile,  found  that  ho 
had  against  him  not  only  the  masters,  whom  his 
theories  seek  to  deprive  of  their  hard  earnings,  but 
the  better  class  of  workmen,  who  were  disgusted  at 
the  prospect  of  equality  of  salaries  for  the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  Perhaps  his  diatribes  against  the 
industrious  who  put  money  in  savings*  banks  tended 
somewhat  to  this.  He  thus  speaks  of  this  admirable 
institution : — "  Blind  and  authorised  receiver  of  a 
crowd  of  illegitimate  profits,  it  receives,  after  igno- 
rantly  encouraging  them,  all  those  who  present 
themselves,  from  the  servant  who  robs  his  master, 
to  the  courtesan  who  sells  her  beauty. "  The  fart 
is,  Louis  Blanc  is  against  every  one  who  has  any- 
thing, and  against  every  institution  which  creates 
property.  The  one-sided  views  of  this  apostle  may 
be  judged  of  from  this: — "  Saving,  let  it  be  well  re- 
marked, combined  with  individualism — saving  en- 
genders selfishness,  competes  with  alms,  dries  up 
imperceptibly  in  the  best  natures  the  sources  of 
charity,  replaces  by  a  greedy  satisfaction  the  holy 
poetry  of  gift.*  Combined  with  association,  on  the 
contrary,  saving  becomes  respectable — becomes  of 
sacred  importance.  To  save  but  for  oneself,  is  to 
show  want  of  confidence  in  our  feUow-creatures,  and 
in  the  future ;  but  to  save  for  others,  as  well  as  for 
oneself,  is  to  make  use  of  great  prudence— it  is  giv- 
ing to  wisdom  the  proportions  of  devotion."  It  is 
incredible,  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  some 
common  sense,  such  nonsense  and  mis-statement 
should  be  swallowed,  with  the  hint  that  money 
spent  in  the  wine-cup  is  better  spent  than  in  that 
which  is  in  purchasing  some  little  interest  in  the 
national  stock.  Besides,  who  ever  saves  for  him- 
self ?  Young  men  save  to  furnish  houses  for  their 
wives,  to  commence  business ;  fathers  to  provide  for 
children,  or  for  old  age. 

But  such  is  the  man  who,  with  RoUiu,  Cabet, 
Cousiderant,  and  others,  is  to  disorganise,  to  re- 
organise society.  It  is  for  this  reason  alone  that 
I  allude  to  his  theories.  The  project  of  this  party 
was  to  keep  the  army  from  Paris — to  send  violent 
commissaries  to  the  departments — to  have  Socialists 
and  aanS'Culotk'8  elected — to  have  a  majority  of 
working  men,  the  minority,  and  large  minority,  of  the 
nation — and,  when  the  country  showed  signs  of  re- 
jecting them,  to  adjourn  indefinitely  the  elections. 
Of  course,  it  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  decry 
the  majority  of  the  Government — fii*m,  decided,  and 
patriotic.  To  work  they  went,  the  Fresse,  reac- 
tionary paper,  and  the  Fopulaire  €JidAmi  du  Feiiph', 
ultra-Socialist  organs.  They  whispered  there  was 
treason  in  the  camp,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  di- 
rected their  arms  against  Lamartme.  While  the  latter 
would  perhaps  have  not  been  sorry  to  sec  many  of  the 
able  men  who  were  always  combating  at  his  side  in  his 
struggles  against  despotism,  the  latter  party  were  cm-iouii 
iu  then:  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  new  legislators. 


•  SlU  remplace  pax  une  satisfaction  avide  la  sainte  pttente 
du  bienfait/  The  moauiag  is  U)Q  obscure  for  snybQdy  to 
fatboui. 
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To  please  the  party  of  Ledra  Rolliii  aad  Blanc,  it  was 
necessary  either  to  liave  fought  at  a  barricade,  have  been 
imprisoned  by  Louis  Philippe,  hav.e  been  a  conspirator, 
a  poor  suffering  man,  a  declared  Republican,  or  a  So- 
cialist. Most  of  these  qualities  had  their  merits,  but 
none  of  them  of  necessity  promised  to  give  good  repub- 
lican legislators  to  the  country.  They  were,  however, 
the  only  ones  received  by  the  Reforme,  and  that  party 
who  treated  all  new-comers  as  intruders.  Tlie  whole  of 
Prance  was,  in  their  ideas,  a  kind  of  park  for  the  fighters 
of  the  Republic,  and  we  heard  every  day  all  men  who 
dare  invade  their  domain  pitilessly  denounced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  National  and  its  party  brought  forward 
its  men,  stem  and  true  Republicans,  men  earnest,  sin- 
cere, and  full  of  patriotic  sentiments,  loving  their  kind, 
wishing  to  raise  the  poor,  but  never  entering  into  vapour- 
ing abuse  of  those,  by  the  better  admmistration  of  whose 
property  the  poor  will  be  the  greatest  gainers — I  mean 
the  rich.  But  at  once  they  were  libelled — in  the  Com- 
munist clubs,  in  the  anarchical  Mountain,  in  the  club  of 
Cabet,  of  Blanqui,  of  Raspail ;  while  RoUin  and  Louis 
Blanc  were  lauded  to  the  skies  as  very  good  Socialists 
and  Communists,  Lamartine  was  brutally  attacked,  de- 
nounced as  counter-revolutionary ;  and  now,  as  conspir- 
ing to  bring  in  Hemy  V.;  now,  as  wishing  to  proclaim 
the  Regency;  now,  as  favouring  the  claims  of  the  Prince 
de  JoinvUle  to  the  presidence  of  the  Republic.  Every 
hour,  too,  the  provinces  w^ere  denounced  in  a  lump,  and 
with  justice,  for  the  violence  of  the  Paris  idtra  clubs 
frightened  them,  and  the  circidars  of  Ledru  Rollin  raised 
feelings  of  hatred  and  resistance.  It  was  said  that  in 
the  departments  there  were  chatelains  and  hoberaux 
barbed  with  armorial  bearings  and  illustrious  in  es- 
cutcheons, who  kept  the  peasants  in  servitude  and 
misery.  Democracy  frightened  them,  and  Socialism 
made  them  shudder,  and  no  wonder.  Democrat  as  I 
am,  republican  as  I  avow  myself,  I  conceive  the  despotism 
of  Russia  more  tolerable  than  that  of  men  who  would 
deprive  man  of  every  liberty,  take  from  him  the  im- 
pulse of  industry,  destroy  home  and  the  family,  replace 
religion  by  reason,  and  make  of  man  a  mere  machine  of 
the  state,  to  do  the  wiU  of  a  committee  ruling  every- 
thing social  and  political. 

But  the  violent  were  either  laughed  at,  or  hissed 
in  most  of  the  clubs,  while  the  Mountain  saw  its  presi- 
dent taken  up  as  a  felon.  The  fact  is,  while  the  true 
Republicans  laboured  on  honestly,  zealously,  with  since- 
rity and  good  faith,  a  band  of  spies,  of  anarchists,  of 
schemers,  who  wished  to  trade  in  politics,  took  the  lead 
in  the  demagogue  clubs,  and  by  mere  force  of  noise 
succeeded  in  getting  notoriety. 

Among  the  most  turbulent  of  the  clubs  was  one  of 
which  L.  A.  Blanqui  was  the  leading  member.  An  ex- 
alte, one  of  the  conspirators  who  had  opposed  the  Gro- 
vermnent  of  Louis  Philippe  from  the  very  commence- 
ment— ^who  had  fought,  and  conspired  for  nearly  twenty 
years — he  was  now  as  inimical  to  the  Government  of  the 
Repablic  as  he  had  been  to  the  monarchy.  He  was 
ever  denouncing  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  as  re- 
actionary, monarchial,  aristocratical,  anti-social,  and, 
in  fa^ct,  was  a  kind  of  jackal  for  Messrs.  Ledru  Rollin 
and  Louis  Blanc.  On  the  first  of  April,  however, 
there  appeared  in  a  periodical*  a  report,  which 
created  a  storm  in  the  club.      It  was  an  anonymous 

*  Rovne  Retrospective,  ou  Arobives  Secretei  da  Dernier 
Qourcruemcnt. 


report  on  the  affair  of  the  12tli  May,  1839,  made  by 
a  member  of  the  Secret  Society  to  the  then  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  It  denounced  all  the  secrets  of  the 
Societe  dea  Families^  and  was  at  onoe  pat  on  the 
shoulders  of  Blanqui,  whose  credit  at  once  failed  him, 
while  his  club  almost  fell  to  pieces.  However,  after 
a  certain  interval,  he  published  a  defence,  the  gist  of 
which  was,  that  Taschereau,  and  the  editor  of  the 
RevuSf  had  between  them  forged  the  documen'  ,to 
put  down  an  incorruptible  republican.  But  his  de- 
fence is  so  curious,  and  attaches  itself  so  much  to  sab- 
sequent  events,  that  a  brief  analysis  of  it  is  necessary. 
He  denies,  first,  its  authenticity,  and  boldly  charges 
the  forgery  on  the  National^  which  at  once  makes  his 
defence  suspicious  ;  this  journal  not  only  being  in? 
capable  of  such  an  act,  but  it  being  not  worth  their 
while.  The  whole  of  several  pages  is  taken  up  with 
shoiviug  how  the  revelation  could  not  be  his  ;  he 
denies  the  style,  writing,  ^c,  and  asks  how,  after 
thus  betraying  his  colleagues,  he  was  condemned  with 
them?  Having  done  this,  he  seeks  to  fasten  on  the 
Provisional  Government  the  odium  of  a  forgery,  and 
makes  his  defence  a  vehicle  to  rouse  the  mob  against 
the  new  Republic.  He  pretends,  that  ever  sinc^  the 
12th  May,  1839,  all  those  republicans  who  did  oot 
turn  out  on  that  day  had  vowed  his  destruction, 
especially  the  National,  He  asserts,  that  on  tlie24tk 
February,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  he  arrived 
amongst  the  victors  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  was  treated 
with  coolness.  Very  likely  ;  for  the  political  victors 
of  that  day  knew  him  as  an  obstinate  and  ultra- 
Socialist,  capable  of  spoiling  all  by  his  insane  the- 
ories. He  confesses  that  he  was  at  once  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  almost  allows  that  he  was  suspected  with  good 
reason.  He  says — "the  struggle  now  began;  theSoeiete 
RepvMieaine  CentrdU  attacked  with  energy  the  re- 
trograde acts  of  power.  The  preservation  of  the  stamp 
on  newspapers,  the  non-destitution  of  the  old  magis- 
trates, the  bad  choice  of  commissaries,  the  disastrous 
decrees  on  the  alienation  of  the  State  lands,  the  pre- 
payment of  the  quarter's  interest  on  the  debt — ^vere 
measures  prepared  by  me."  He  then  informs  us  that 
the  great  demonstration  of  the  17th  March  was  got 
up  by  him,  to  induce  the  Government  to  adjourn  the 
elections,  and  adds — "  The  day  of  the  17th  stnick 
with  terror  the  majority  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
meat;  it  thought  that  it  had  escaped  a  great  danger  by 
a  miracle.  Absurd  reports,  perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  its  faults,  persuaded  him  of  the  existence  of  pro- 
jects of  renversement  and  armed  violence.*'  He 
says,  '*  that  suspicions  fell  on  him  who  had  always  de- 
manded the  adjournment  of  the  elections,  and  that 
the  Government  made  efforts  to  come  to  an  imdor- 
standing  with  them.  These  failing,  they  foiled 
and  published  the  piece  in  question."  He  grounds 
this  accusation  on  the  fact  that  the  followii^  note 
gave  him  warning  on  the  24th.  It  was  a  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  some  well-informed  coan- 
try  papers,  and  which  Auguste  Blanqui  accused 
the  National  of  being  too  cowardly  to  publish 
in  its  own  columns.  "  We  could  name  the  pre- 
sident of  a  club,  who,  fiery  democrat,  has  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  betrayed  the  secreta  of 
his  political  friends  in  order  to  save  his  life.  The 
Proyisiopal  GoYeroment   hc^  many  pieces  in  it9 
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hands,  and  ho  can  crash  at  any  time  those  who  would 
sap  at  the  same  time  the  social  order  which  rales  us 
to  substitute  therefor  a  bloody  chaos  under  the  name 
of  fraternity.  It  will  be  disdainful  and  magnani- 
mous until  the  day  when  it  shall  bo  forced  to  use  re- 
prisals." But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  defence 
of  Blanqui  is  that  which  proves,  that  while  Lamar- 
tine  pnd  all  the  statesmen  of  the  Cabinet  treated  him 
with  contempt,  Ledra  RoUin  and  bis  party  were 
plotting  with  him.  Messages  passed,  Blanqui  was 
palFed  and  flattered,  until  the  day  when  Tascheran 
published  the  fatal  document.  Blanqui  concludes  by 
addressing  the  following  words  to  Lamartine  and 
his  friends  : — **  Re-actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  you 
are  cowards  !  There  are  royalists  among  you,  but  I 
forgive  them."  But  Blanqui,  despite  bis  big  words, 
did  not  clear  himself,  and  the  accusation  still  hangs 
over  him. 

Why  the  Communists,  Socialists,  Labour-organ- 
isers, attacked  with  such  virulence  the  pillar  of  the 
Republic,  theonly  man  of  genius,  save  Arago,  amongst 
the  Cabinet — why  Lamartine  was  accused  in  clubs 
and  society'  of  conspiring  to  restore  the  regency,  is  a 
question  not  difficult  to  understand.     His  genius  and 
popularity  alone  were  sufficient  to  pain  and  anger  the 
euvious  mediocrities  whom  accident  had  placed  along- 
side him ;    the  universal  demand  of  Franco  to  see 
him  president  of  the  Republic  galled  the  ambitious, 
who  knew  that  Lamartine  would  accept  the  post,  not 
from  ambition,  but  devotion ;  but  beyond  this,  his 
eloquence,  liis  reasoning  powers,  militated  against 
all  the  insane  theories  of  the  Socialists.     And  the 
ranklhig  dislike  of  Louis  Blanc  is  explained  by  tho 
following,  published  by  Lamartine  In  1844  : — "  Do 
you  mean  hj  orgcmisation  du  travail  that  political  and 
learned  communism  which  consists  in  seizing,  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  property,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
industry  and  labour  ;  in  suppressing  all  free  will  in 
the  citizens  who  possess,  who  sell,  who  buy,  who  con- 
suoie;  to  create  or  to  distribute,  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, the  products;  to  establish  tho  maaimumy  to  regu- 
late salaries,  to  order  work ;  in  a  word,  to  substitute 
in  all  things  the  State  as  industrial  proprietor  for  the 
dispossessed  proprietors  ?  "    We  think  that  young  per- 
sons with  bcid  ideas  and  energetic  character  allow 
themselves  to  be  seduced  for  some  time  by  this  illusion, 
which  mcAes  that  appear  grand  which  is  gigantic,  and 
strong  that  which  is  only  audacious.     This  system  is 
nothing  else  than  the  ^Conventions  applied  to  labour y 
and  lopping  away  fortunes  instead  of  cutting  off  heads 
to  democratise  the  revenue.     These  young  tfieoristSy 
struck  with  the  difficulties  and  the  inconveniences  of 
the  liberty  of  industry,  suppress  them  in  place  of  regu- 
lating them ;  they  dream  of  an  IBth  Brumaire  of  la- 
bourers.   They  have  the  sentiment,  one  could  almost 
say  Uiat they  have  the  fixed  idea,  of  Governmentalism: 
they  are  the  ultra-govemmontals  of  the  time.    They 
wish  that  the  Government,  so  that  it  be  democratic, 
should  daro  all,  do  all,  hold  all.    The  tyranny  which 
to  them  appears  execrable  from  on  high  appears  to 
them  excellent  from  below;  they  forgetthat  despotism 
does  not  change  its  nature  in  being  displaced,  and  that 
■  if  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  of  aristocracies  is  insolent, 
the  tyranny  of  the  people  is  odious.  We  are  astonished 
at  bat  one  thing ;  it  is,  that  those  solid  thinkers  do  not 
ptuh  their  principles  of  ttltra-goYwaraw^  to  ita  ex- 


treme consequences,  and  that  they  do  not  suppress 
the  faculty  of  discussion,  and  the  liberty  to  thinic  and 
to  write.  That  would  be  logical;  for,  since  they  wish 
that  the  democratic  government  should  possess,  in- 
struct, adore,  labour,  produce,  sell,  and  buy,  for  all 
citizens,  why  should  it  not  undertake  to  speak,  and 
write,  and  think  for  everybody  ?  Unity  would  be  more 
complete,  and  servitude  better  assured.  We  have 
just  expressed  the  word ;  this  system  would  be  that  of 
servitude.  And  thus  it  is,  that  it  will  not  long  eeduco 
the  noble  and  masculine  minds  which  now  prescribe 
it.  These  young  men  will  retire  before  their  work, 
when,  in  place  of  libei-ty  and  organization  of  labour, 
they  have  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  revolution  and 
of  the  democracy  the  monopoly  of  government,  the 
dispossession  of  tlj^o  citizens,  and  the  servitude  of  the 
workman.  A  false  idea  may,  for  a  moment,  seduco 
their  minds  ;  a  degrading  system  will  never  seduce 
their  hearts.  It  was  the  possession  of  property  which 
made  citizens  of  the  slaves  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
serfs  of  the  middle  ages.  In  rendering  the  State  sole 
proprietor,  what  will  they  do  ?  The  citizens  they  will 
re-make,  in  reality,  serfs  and  slaves  to  the  State.  The 
State  alone  will  be  free,  the  individuals  will  be  all 
proletaires.  What,  progress !  This  will  not  be  the 
triumph,  it  will  bo  the  madness  of  the  democracy. 

As  to  the  organization  of  labour  by  the  fixation  of 
salaries,  as  the  salary  is  only  itself  regulated  by  the 
price  of  products,  and  as  the  price  of  products  de- 
pends exclusively  on  offer  and  demand,  as  variable 
in  their  nature  as  tho  wants  and  caprices  of  the  con- 
sumer at  least — to  fix  the  consumption  by  authority, 
how  shall  we  regulate  the  salary  without  ruining  the 
producer,  and  without  instantly  annihilating  labour  ? 
It  will  then  be  necessary  to  fix  also  the  value  of  the 
elements  of  labour,  the  raw  materials  which  are  used 
in  the  manufactures — ^raw  silk,  cotton  wool,  wool,  the 
harvest  of  hemp,  of  indigo,  of  flax,  of  grain,  and  of 
the  vine ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  command  the 
tempest,  to  govern  the  seasons,  the  heavens,  the 
eai*tb,  the  laws  of  population.  The  amount  of  sa- 
laries depends  on  all  these  things.  What  infallible 
hand  will  undertake  to  make  every  day  this  terrible 
equation  between  the  hunger  of  the  labourer,  the 
circulation  of  specie,  the  demand  of  the  consumer, 
tho  productions  of  the  seasons  ?  That  alone,  how- 
ever, could  fix  the  amount  of  the  salaries,  and  or- 
ganise tho  labour. 

Besides,  at  what  point  will  that  which  you  call  labour 
stop,  and,  consequently,  the  orgamzation  of  labour? 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  work,  and  who  will  not 
have,  according  to  you^  the  same  right  to  demand  that 
society  shall  regulate,  fix,  and  assure  the  price  of  hia  la- 
bour or  of  his  salary  ?  Troni  the  highest  functionazy  to 
the  workman,  is  not  society  an  uninterrupted  ladder  of  la- 
bourers— intellectual  professions,  advocates,  physicians, 
artists,  cultivators,  writers — ^you!  I! — who  does  not 
then  work  for  his  part  of  the  social  salary.^  Must  we 
assure  clients  to  the  advocate,  patients  to  the  physician, 
harvests  to  the  labourer,  purchasers  to  the  artist,  read- 
ers to  the  writer  F  But  to  regulate  the  labour  and  sa- 
laries of  all  who,  under  one  title  or  another,  work  £or 
an  uncertain  salary,  would  be  to  regulate  society  en- 
tirely, from  the  sweeper  of  the  street  up  to  the  mi- 
nister of  your  altars.  This  would  tarifize  the  world. 
The  absurdity  of  the  ooi]i;»e<][aeace9  pvove^  the  absor' 
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of  tite  principles.  There  k  no  other  organkatiou  of 
labour  hui  its  liberty;  there  is  no  other  distribution  of 
flal&riee  but  the  labour  itself,  rewarding  itself  according 
to  its  works,  and  doing  to  itself  a  justice  that  your  ar- 
bitrary systems  will  not  do.  The  freedom  of  labour 
in  the  pnMiucer,  in  the  consumer,  in  the  salary,  in  the 
workman,  is  as  sacred  as  the  freedom  of  oonscienoe  in 
the  man.  In  touching  the  one  you  annihilate  produc- 
tion, in  touehmg  the  other  you  destroy  morality.  The 
beet  governments  are  those  which  meddle  ^ith  neither; 
wt/rj  time  that  they  have  been  interfered  with,  an  iu- 
dastrial  eatastrophe  has  at  the  same  time  struck  the  go- 
vernments, the  capitalists,  and  the  workmen.  The  law 
which  governs  them  is  invisible  at  the  moment  .that 
makes  it  a  written  law — it  has  disappeared  from  under 
our  hand.  « 

Let  us  then  cease  to  seek  for  that  wliich  cannot  be 
found ;  let  us  cease  to  agitate  those  empty  ideas  before 
the  eyes,  and  iu  the  ears  of  the  masses.  These  ideas 
are  only  sonorous,  beeause  tiiere  is  nothing  within 
them— they  are  only  winds  and  tempests — they  will  fall 
to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  wish  to  press 
them.  Do  not,  then,  give  these  hopes  of  a  forced  or- 
gauimtion  of  labour  to  the  workmen,  which  will  deceive 
them,  and  which  will  make  them  find  the  realities  against 
which  they  struggle  more  cruel,  by  the  contrast  with 
these  chimeras  wliich  you  produce  with  such  splendour 
before  them!  I>o  not  pretend  to  know  a  secret,  when 
you  have  only  a  problem — do  not  make  men  thirsty, 
when  you  have  no  water  to  give  them — do  not  make 
ihem  hungry,  when  you  have  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  that  society  should  acknow- 
ledge  the  right  of  labour,  in  extreme  cases,  and  under 
de&iite  conditions. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  possible  or- 
ganteation  of  labour,  in  a  free  country,  than  liberty, 
requiting  itself  by  competition,  by  capacity,  and  by 
morality. 

Meanwhile  the  menacing  threats  against  the  Chamber 
not  yet  elected  continued.  Encouraged  by  the  circu- 
lars of  Ledm  Rollin  and  his  hot-headed  bulletins,  dated 
Minwtry  of  the  Interior,  the  clubs  discussed  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  done  if  the  Assembly  were 
composed  of  an  anti-Parisian  majority.  In  the  moderate 
clubs  the  question  was  adjourned,  in  the  ultra  ones  it 
was  decided  that  such  an  Assembly  sliould  be  driven  out 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Encouraged  by  these  facts, 
and  secretly  aware  of  the  willingness  of  certain  ffonverttans 
to  aid  them,  the  Socialists  set  to  work.  The  Communists, 
headed  by  Cabet,  contented  themselves  M'ith  discussing 
their  theories  and  abusing  the  Government;  but  the 
Fourierists,  a  sect  which  wraps  communifcy  of  property, 
oommunity  of  children,  and  legal  prostitution  in  fine 
words,  determined  to  go  farther.  Their  schemes  are 
correctly  stated  by  the  correspondent  of  a  daily  journal: — 

**  There  is  a  pnrt/  in  France,  reprosented  by  the  Demo- 
eratie  Pacifiquc,  who  «peok  a  language  understood  only  by 
tb«iiiBelvc9,  and  who  are  called  Foorierifte  PhalansteHantt, 
^.  Of  this  party  I  knew  little,  nud  cared  lets,  until  lately  ; 
but  I  b;^ve  taken  the  trouble  to  get  at  them,  and  from  their 
own  mouths  to  get  at  tholr  ideas.  On  paper,  their  schemes 
are  dreamy,  vapid,  and  absurd  ;  their  actual  wishes  are 
iricke4,  duepoUe*  and  iiisane.  The  Phalansteriana  are  at 
preseot^Migafed  in  forcing  themselves  on  the  Government, 
m  cnunmin?  their  theories  dowa  their  throats.  They  de- 
sire, first,  tnat,  by  a  decree,  the  executive  should  take  the 
Bank  of  Franee  into  their  bauds,  without  any  regard  to  the 

In^wMU  9f  this  iliar9lwM«n«    V^f  then  iasSdt  that,  nest 


week,  by  a  docree,  the  Government  should  sequestrate  all 
the  property,  houses,  lands,  d&c.,  &c,,  of  every  individual  in 
Franco,  and,  having  committed  this  act  of  robbery,  should 
carry  it  on  for  tho  benefit  of  society  in  general  Nothing 
more.  The  fact  is,  with  all  tlieir  fine  words,  the  PbAiao> 
sterians  are  a  set  of  social  disorganiscrs,  utterly  without 
principle— Utopists,  who  care  for  nothing,  so  their  plans  be 
accepted.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  Pocijique  cries  every  day, 
*  Bankruptcy,  ruin, '  in  order  to  produco  it.  Can  anything 
be  conceived  more  infamous  ?  The  desolation  of  femilioB,  th« 
misery  of  the  poor,  stagnated  trade,  suffering,  famine,  death, 
so  that  they  may  try  their  insensate  and  absurd  principles. 
But  they  must  be  exposed.  Let  the  world  know  that  they 
are  tho  blind  tools  of  some  secret  high  personage,  who  finds, 
and  has  found  them,  money  for  years,  and  they  ara  h>et. 
Yes !  Tho  Phalunstorians  and  their  gang  are  serving  the 
selfish  ends  of  some  ono  man,  unknown,  rich,  powerful ;  but 
who,  in  a  mystery  kept  too  close  for  me  to  pierce. 

'*  Cabet,  tho  communist,  shows  more  sense  than  these  men. 
Re  asks  a  slice  of  waste  laud  to  carry  out  his  plans  on.  But 
the  Utopias  of  Cabet,  Oonsidemnt,  and  Jjouis  BInnc,  will 
find  their  levol  before  discussion.  Already  the  workmen  of 
talent  and  industry  are  crying  out  against  equality  of  salaries; 
and  they  are  right.  Tho  theories  of  Louis  Blanc  are  for  tho 
benefit  of  tho  idle,  the  profiigatc,  the  ignorant,  the  drunkard; 
but  they  are  utterly  subversive  of  tho  man  of  talent  and 
industry." 

This  party,  which  before  the  Assembly  will  find  its 
level,  had  discovered  that  their  theories  were  daily  and 
hourly  received  with  less  good  grace.  The  generous  and 
sincere  Republicans,  who  would  found  the  reign  of  a 
great  and  sublime  democracy,  scouted  these  theorists, 
and  they  found  that  terrorism  was  their  only  hope. 
Mighty,  wonderful,  awful,  in  the  hands  of  Danton,  Robe- 
spierre, Couthon,  Carnot,  terrorism  became  farcical  in 
the  hands  of  the  Fourierists.  But  they  deluded  them- 
selves into  the  belief,  that  because  their  paper,  pamphlet, 
and  books  sold,  they  had  an  ii-resistible  force  in  the  coun- 
try, and  nothing  would  persuade  them  any  other.  They 
actually  talked  of  carrying  all  the  Kational  Guard  elec- 
tions.    An  account  of  these  >v'ill  show  the  result. 

THB  ELECTIONS  OP  THE  NATIOJJAL  6UAED. 

Tlie  elections  of  the  National  Guard  was  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  beginning  of  the  montL  The  timid 
looked  forward  to  tliis  day,  the  5th  of  April,  with  the 
utmost  alarm,  while  the  alarmists  did  their  utmost  to 
accredit  the  idea  that  matters  would  not  pass  without 
bloodshed,  or,  at  all  events,  would  be  accompanied  by  riot 
and  tumult.  The  application  of  the  suffimge  to  a  people 
wholly  unused  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  hitherto 
an  aristocratic  privilege,  Mas  feared  as  something  horri- 
ble. More  thmi  200,000  men  had  registered  themselves 
upon  the  lists  at  the  different  mairies,  and  to  this  large 
body  the  various  candidates  had  to  appeal.  Preliminsiy 
meetings  were  held  in  theatres,  concert-rooms,  riding 
schools^  and  other  large  localeit,  where,  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  day  of  election,  the  merits  of  the  di[f«- 
rejit  claimants  were  disoussed.  They  were  usually  veil 
attended,  and  conducted  with  great  order  and  propriety, 
ail  claases  of  citizens  being  treated  with  equal  favour. 
The  candidates  were  at  first  Socialist,  Republican,  Mode- 
rate, and  Conservative ;  hut  after  the  first  few  days,  the 
Conservatives  wholly  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  the 
Republicans  of  all  parties  Mid  sections — ^more  diiSecent 
than  perhaps  any  other  section  of  a  great  party.  In  sfioet 
legions,  the  Communists  were  treated  with  marked  dis- 
favour. In  the  first  legion,  there  were  three  candidates 
whose  claims  were  treated  as  serious,  and  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  men  who  would  divide  the  suffrages.  There 
were  Tcacy,  m  exrdeputy  and  moderate  fepublioeios  1^^ 
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tide,  a  man  of  the  National  party,  and  a  sub-secretarj 
in  the  Foreign-office ;  and  Cantagrel,  a  Socialist  of  the 
Fourier  School — ^that  is,  a  man  hiding  his  idea  of  the 
community  of  property,  children,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
women,  behind  fine  words  and  big  phrases  of  fraternity, 
brotherhood,  and  equality.  Another  feature  in  this  can- 
didate's history  was  his  having  been  imprisoned  under  the 
late  Ooyerament,  not  for  a  political  offence,  but  for  pub- 
lishing in  the  Demoeratie  Facifique  an  indecent  and  im- 
moral romance. 

It  was  not  at  first  generally  known  that  Cantagrel  was 
one  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  his  candidature  was  far 
from  being  ill-received.  Possessed  of  much  ability,  and 
supported  by  an  energetic  and  clever  republican,  Theo- 
doi;e  Bonas,  who  did  all  the  speaking  for  him,  he  was  re* 
eehred  with  favour  even  among  the  middle  classes,  while 
the  working  men  supported  Mm  strongly.  Soon,  how- 
ever, this  fact  got  wind,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
the  feeling  which  ensued.  At  once  his  candidature  was  re- 
jected; "no  Communists,"  "no  Socialists,"  were  the  cries 
inallthemeetings.  In  the  second  legion,  Clement  Thomas, 
editor  of  the  National,  was  brought  forward  against  De- 
bage,  and  Foumeyron,  a  SociaUst  and  Moderate.  In 
every  legion,  in  fact,  the  Socialists  made  an  attempt,  and 
everywhere  the  miserable  failure  of  their  candidates  was 
most  re-assuring  to  friends  of  peace,  order,  and  property. 

The  day  arrived:  everything  became  bustle  in 
Paris.  The  walls  were  everywhere  covered  with 
placards^  containing  the  various  lists  of  persons 
offering  themselves  to  the  electors.  No  canvassing, 
however,  no  personal  solicitation  in  votes — a  pro- 
ceeding not  at  all  well  received  by  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple in  France.  To  facilitate  the  taking  of  votes,  400 
polling  places  had  been  provided ;  and  the  elections 
were  so  arranged  as  to  take  up  a  very  great  deal  of 
time.  On  the  first  day,  the  elections  of  the  colonels 
were  to  occupy  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  eleven, 
when  the  ballot-boxes  were  shu^t.  The  afternoon  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  nontenant- colonels,  the  next  day 
to  chiefs  of  battalions  and  captains  of  the  Etats 
Magia,  or  staff,  and  so  on.  But  a  moderate  amount 
of  electors  presented  themselves,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  with  remarkable  order  and 
quietness,  chiefly  from  the  judicious  division  of  the 
polling  booths,  and  because  the  ballot-box,  keeping 
the  secret  of  the  election  until  finally  closed,  pre- 
vents that  excitement  which  exists  at  our  elections, 
from  the  hourly  publication  of  the  state  of  the  poll. 

In  the  courts  of  the  different  mairies,  1  noticed  at 
different  times  a  dozen  or  so  of  individuals,  and  no 
more ;  for  as  each  man  came  up  and  deposited  his 
huUetin  in  the  urn,  he  went  away,  and  attended  to 
his  business.  In  tho  first  legion,  however,  consider- 
able excitement  existed.  M.  Cantagrel,  by  a  de- 
elaration  that  he  would  not  march  with  his  legion  to 
tike  frontier  if  required,  had  gained  suddenly  much 
tmpopnlarity,  in  addition  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  a  Socialist.  The  extreme  party,  therefore, 
put  forward  two  other  candidates,  Jules  Bastide,  a 
Republican  of  the  Lamartine  school,  and  Kersaurie, 
a  Socialist,  though  taking  care  to  conceal  this  last 
qualification.  But  the  first  legion,  Conservattre  and 
Orieanist,  could  not  be  expected  to  choose  any  but 
a  very  moderate  man,  and  the  violent  ultras  deter- 
mined to  lave  recourse  to  an  extreme  measure.  At 
a  meeting,  where  Bastide  and  Traey  both  explained 


their  views,  a  section  intimated  that  if  Traey  did  not 
retire,  they  would  find  means  to  make  him.  Under 
these  circumstances,  M.  Tracy,  to  prevent  distor- 
banees,  resigned  his  claim  In  favour  of  Jules  Baa< 
tide — a  measure  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  Ledra 
RoIIin  and  Louts  Blanc  party.  The  doctors,  how- 
ever, disgusted  with  this  piece  of  daring  intimida- 
tion, insisted  on  the  name  of  Tracy  being  still  kept 
as  candidate.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  as  far  as 
showing  that  intimidation  was  of  no  avail,  thoogh 
the  election  of  Bastide  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory in  a  Republican  sense.  The  voters  were 
10,254. 

Traojr       6,063 

Bastide ]/<^i 

Kersaurie  1,669 

Cantagrel  ...        ...  tWO 

Glaiy        4011 

Votes  throwo  away      ...  287 

• 

Very  many  of  the  working  men  were  highly 
exasperated  at  the  defeat  of  both  Cantagrel  and 
Kersaurie,  the  representatives  of  Socialism,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  prodnee  an  armed  demonstra- 
tion against  Tracy,  now  coloneL  The  efibrts,  how- 
ever, came  not  from  the  ^JotisM.  In  Paris,  it  is  a 
better  elass  who  inoite  to  violenoe.  It  is  the  fr4»ck- 
eoats  that  always  stir  up  the  blouses,  ^ough  in 
general  they  leave  them  afterwards  to  bear  the 
brunt,  to  re-appear  only  when  vietoty  is  assured  to 
their  party.  In  general,  the  artisans  in  Franee  are 
sensible,  quiet,  and  disposed  to  remain  so.  The 
turbulent  are  a  small  body,  but  led  hy  men  of  a 
superior  grade — they  are  dangerous,  and  awkward. 
However,  they  are  very  inferior  in  nambers  and 
force  to  the  s^M-culoUe^  of  17^3,  because  their 
sufferings  are  no  longer  the  same,  and  because 
education,  so  much  detested  by  aristocratic  pride  in 
France,  has  softened  and  improred. 

In  the  seoond  legion,  thoagh  15,055  voted, 
nothing  was  decided.  It  is  necessary,  in  France, 
not  only  to  head  the  poll,  but  to  have  a  clear  half 
of  the  votes,  and  one  over.  Thua,  out  of  15,055 
votes,  it  was  necessary  to  have  7>526.  The  poll, 
however,  gave 


Thomas  ... 
Delaji^e  ... 
Foorneyron 


7.307 
4,288 
2,76tf 


The  next  day,  however,  several  thousand  work- 
men voted  in  favour  of  Thomas,  and  the  National 
got  command  of  tho  second  legion,  by  a  majority  of 
3,000  votes.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  <other 
legions,  the  almost  unanimity  or  votes  for  some  can- 
didates. In  the  third,  the  successful  candidate  had 
5,000  out  of  6,000  ;  in  the  fourth,  3,000  oat  of  4,000  ; 
in  the  fifth,  8,744  out  of  0,769 ;  in  thesixth,  Forastier, 
Republican,  was  elected  by  a  bare  majority  over 
Lagrange,  a  Republican  Socialist ;  in  the  seventh, 
7,024  votes  out  of  7,345  wero  given  to  one  candidate  ; 
in  the  eighth,  10,059  out  of  10,882,  and  so  on.  The 
ejection  of  Barbes  for  the  twelfth  was  a  significant 
fact.  Condemned  to  death  under  the  old  Govern- 
ment for  the  insurrection  of  June,  his  life  was  saved 
in  exchange  for  long  and  weary  imprisonment.  A 
more  deadly  enemy  of  monarchy  does  not  exist,  ner 
a  man  ready  to  go  to  more  extreme  lengths  in  favour 
of  the  Republic. 

When  in  the  evening  the  result  of  all  the  eleetioos 
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was  known  in  Paris,  not  a  rumour  of  any  consistency 
caused  tumult  to  be  dreaded ,  and  one  of  the  bug- 
bears of  the  alarmists  was  remoyed.  The  elections 
lasted,  it  is 'true,  several  days  longer,  but  while  they 
were  everywhere  in  the  thoroughly-democratic  sense, 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  yery  deep  interest.  In 
fact,  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  at  the  last, 
that  42  corporals  were  elected  in  one  legion  by  two 
citizen  electors  who  condescended  to  come  to  the  poll. 
This  presented  the  curious  figure  of — 

Number  of  voters,    2 

Absolute  majority, 2 

An  examination  of  the  whole  elections  shows  that, 
despite  the  large  number  of  working  men  who  voted, 
very  few  were  elected  officers.  The  artisans,  while 
polling  fox:  Republicans,  evei-ywhere  chose  men  be- 
longing to  the  superior  grades  of  society.  Thus,  the 
colonel  of  the  first  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  while 
amongst  the  other  colonels  we  find  Thomas,  a  lite- 
rary  man  ;  Barbes,  a  lawyer ;  Quinet,  a  professor  of 
history ;  Pyat,  an  old  general  of  Napoleon ;  Trelat, 
a  medical  doctor.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the 
higher  ranks :  not  only  were  the  lieut.-colonels, 
chiefs  of  battalions,  and  captains,  chiefly  men  of  sta- 
tion, but  very  many  of  the  corporals  and  sergeants 
were  clerks  and  shopkeepers.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  hitherto  the  working  men  of  France  have  shown 
gi*eat  abnegation  of  self.  They  want  only  good  laws 
and  assurance  against  tyranny,  and  if  theorists  de- 
ceive them,  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Already  the  elec- 
tions of  the  National  Guard  have  shown  that  the 
Communists  and  labour  disorganlsers  find  little  fa- 
vour with  them. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

But  despite  the  clear  manifestation  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  despite  the  fact  that  everywhere  the 
National  Guard  were  commanded  by  moderate  men 
'^-'by  Republicans  of  the  old  school — the  ultra- 
clubs,  the  anarchists,  to  whom  republican  govern- 
ment is  as  hateful  as  monarchical,  continued  their 
schemes.  The  most  violent  measures  were  brought 
forward,  discussed,  and  sent  up  to  the  Government 
with  menacing  hints.  The  seizure  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  of  the  railways,  of  all  companies  of  life  and 
fire  assurance,  were  insisted  on.  The  Fourierists 
demanded  immediate  sequestration  of  property, 
while  all — equality  of  salary  men.  Socialists,  Com- 
munists— united  in  abusing  the  Government  ma- 
jority and  the  National.  The  Government  resisted : 
the  National  was  pitiless  in  its  exposures  of  the 
more  violent  of  the  leaders,  and  it  got  wind  that 
troops  would  soon  be  brought  into  Paris.  Indeed, 
two  regiments  entered  the  capital  after  a  short 
parley  with  the  mob.  This  party,  ready  to  subvert, 
but  never  willing  to  constiuct,  took  alarm.  Plots, 
conspiracies,  were  spoken  of,  and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary rumours  were  afloat.  The  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Tuileries,  and  all  the  Government  offices,  were 
guarded  with  extreme  care  every  night.  The  first 
had  nearly  a  thousand  men  under  arms,  day  and 
night,  while  cannon  was  posted  at  every  issue. 

At  length  the  moment  appeared  to  have  come. 
Blanqui^s  defence  appeared  on  Thursday,  the  Idth. 
The  Mine  evening  it  wa9  read  at  the  <;lab  ef  which 


he  was  the  chief  amid  perfect  silence.  Once  con- 
cluded, it  appeared  satisfactory  to  his  ftiends,  who 
carried  him  in  triumph  through  the  streotsy  and 
along  the  Boulevards,  crying  "I>own  with  the 
Provisional  Government!"  **  Down  with  the  JVo- 
ti<mair*  The  more  hot-headed  of  the  Foarierist 
party  also  thought  the  moment  opportune;  and  it  was 
finally  determined  on  the  Saturday  to  overthrow  the 
Provisional  Government.  The  majority  were  to  be 
expelled — the  minority,  whom  they  knew  would  offisr 
no  resistance,  were  to  be  preserved. '  It  was  agreed 
that  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  should  be  chosen; 
and  it  was.  It  was  composed  of  the  minority  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  of  Blanqui,  Raspatl,  Cabet, 
Sobrier,  and  other  extreme  demagogues.  Time  will 
fully  explain  the  matter,  but  I  believe  that  a  correct 
idea  of  the  day  of  the  IGth  April  may  even  now  be 
given.  Messrs.  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  called  toge- 
ther for  the  Sunday  a  vast  assemblage  of  workmen 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  elect  fourteen  staff-offieeri 
of  the  National  Guard ;  another  working  in4n*s 
assemblage  was  to  take  place  in  the  Hippodrome. 
The  materials  for  insuirection  were  thus  got  togeUier. 
It  remained  for  those  who  had  the  courage  to  come 
forward  to  induce  this  assemblage  to  act  with  them. 
All  Saturday  night,  the  acting  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  sat  in  council ;  the  nhra- 
clubs  met  in  secret  seance,  arms  were  prepared  and 
distributed,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the  in- 
tended insurrection.  The  morning  arrived.  From  an 
early  hour  the  working  men  began  to  assemble  both 
at  the  Hippodrome  and  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
agents  of  Blanqui  and  Co.  went  among  them,  and 
everywhere  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  the 
majority  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  re-ac- 
tionists,  royalists,  and  traitors  to  the  revelation. 
But  meanwhile  the  scheme  had  got  wind.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  in  council  sent  round  eBtafett^ea 
in  all  quarters  to  rouse  the  National  Guard :  at  half- 
past  ten,  the  rappel  began  to  be  beat  in  the  atreets. 
The  twelve  legions  of  the  National  Guard  at  oooe 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  not  only  them,  but  the  le- 
gions of  the  banlieue.  By  one  o'clock,  130,000  armed 
men  were  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Of  these,  50,000 
went  down  and  surrounded  the  Hotel  de  Ville»  while 
50,000  others  occupied  the  quays  and  bridges,  with 
20,000  of  the  garde  mobile,  whose  alacrity,  good  order, 
and  discipline,  yrere  the  subject  of  universal  admira- 
tion. It  soon  became  known  that  the  Executive  was 
aware  of  a  plot  against  its  existence,  and  everywhere 
the  most  enthusiastic  wish  to  defend  them  was  mani- 
fested. 

,  Meanwhile,  the  conspii'ators  found  little  sympathy 
from  the  workmen,  who  agreed  to  mArch  to  ^he  Ho- 
tel do  Ville  to  assure  the  Provisional  Gevernment 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  any  kind  against  them. 
Blanqui  &  Co.,  in  fact,  found  that  it  was  a  failure, 
their  grand  scheme  of  usurpiag  power  under  the  title 
of  a  committee  of  public  safety.  At  the  Hippodrome, 
the  number  of  workmen — leas  than  5,000 — were  very 
loud  in  their  threats.  They  talked  of  marching  on 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  deposing  Lamajrtine^  Dnpont, 
Marrast,  and  Gamier  Pages ;  for  whom  they  would 
have  substituted  Blanqui  and  his  firiendAi  Bnt  the 
attitude  of  Paris  was  too  united,  sublliiMy  and  meaa- 
oingi  tQ  render  the  m<rreioeiit  ef  any  «vaU«    In  b^ 
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the  flcene  was  magnificent.  Nearly  150,000  men, 
from  tile  banker^  ex-duke,  and  ex-king — for  Jerome 
Bonaparte  was  one>— to  the  poorest  working-man, 
turned  oat.  Mid  remained  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  ten  at  night,  to  defend  not  only  the  govern- 
ment they  had  chosen,  but  their  homes,  their  fami- 
lies* and  the  trae  principles  of  liberty.  Besides,  on 
that  day  the  very  basis  ol  society,  property,  was  in 
danger.  Had  the  insurrection  sacceeded,  France 
vonld,  for  a  few  hours  at  least,  have  endured  the 
felieity  of  being  goyemed  by  men  who  conceive  pro- 
perty a  robbery.  An  army  of  more  than  a  million 
would,  of  course,  have  risen  around  Paris  to  crush 
them  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  national  debt  would 
have  been  swept  away,  the  bank  seized,  property  se- 
quefitrated,  and  many  parts  of  Paris  subjected  to  pil- 
lage 4Uiid  burning. 

SliU,  tike  Blaoqui  gang  made  a  march  separate 
from  that  of  the  Champ  de  Mars'  workmen  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  ;  but  nqeeting  on  their  way  with  a  de- 
taeliment  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  banldeue,  they 
were  foroed  to  retrograde,  and  finally  dispersed. 
That  no  doubt  may  remain  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is 
well  to  give  a  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  club  of  this 
party  in  the  evening,  as  published  by  the  Union  ;— 

**  On  Sunday  evening,  tbe  sttendance  at  cittcen  Blanqui's 
Oeotral  Repablioan  Club  was  not  very  namerons,  though  it 
was  ezpooted  Ihai  tbe  prooeedings  would  be  more  than  usn- 
allj  Inttersating.  Blanqui  presided.  The  first  speaker,  one 
of  the  Imreatit  began  by  saying — '  To-day  we  have  been 
vanquished,  and  I  come  to  speak  to  you  as  conquered  men, 
that  is  to  say,  with  hatred  in  the  heart  and  vengeance  in 
the  faaad  !'  He  then  went  on  to  si^  that,  when  the  work- 
men were  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  message  was 
brought  them  on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Government,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  threatened,  and  that 
their assfstftnce  was  required.  'But,'  cried  he,  'oh!  what 
tnmBmn !  Whilst  we  were  thus  being  called  on,  an  appeal 
against  UB  was  made  to  th»  If  ational  Quard,  and  tbe  National 
Guard  also  were  told  tluit  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  and  that  they  were  required  to  de- 
fend it!'  In  compliance,  he  said,  with  the  demand,  the 
workmen  hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  hot  their  astonish- 
msat  was  gieart,  on  arriving  at  the  Pont  St.  Miehei,  to  see 
the  Hotel  surrounded  with  bayonets.  'This,'  he  added, 
'  this,  oitixens,  is  the  signal  of  re-notion !  There  are  men 
who  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  into  two  classes ; 
but  woe  to  those  who  have  assumed  the  responsibility!*  An- 
other speaker  said  that  the  lesson  which  the  people  should 
deduce  froaa  what  had  ocoarred  was  never  to  descend  into 
the  streets  unarmed.  A  third  demanded  that,  in  order  to 
enable  the  people  to  assemble  rapidly,  which  was  at  present 
Impossible,  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  old  secret 
societies — that  of  the  Droits  de  VHomfM,  for  example — 
ihould  be  adopted.  Citiien  Bbmqui  said  that  that  had  not 
beea  done,  because  such  measures  recalled  the  times  of 
tyranny,  and  that  it  had  been  hoped  that  under  the  roign  of 
liberty  they  could  dispense  with  such  assistance.  But  he 
added  that,  '  as  the  counter-revolution  was  being  organised, 
he  would  the  next  day  nominate  chiefs  of  sections,  and  esta- 
y^ikhike  SoifiiU  Centrah  RipMiemHt  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  secret  societies.  A  formal  proposition  to  that  effect  was 
adopted." 

Meanwhile,  not  the^ghest  opposiidonwas  offered  to 
the  adnranoe  <A  the  column  of  workmen  to  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe,  who,  after  electing  their  officers,  and  having  been 
ladneed  to  make  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Louis 
Bkao'a  orgamcation  of  labour,  came  to  offer  a  sum  of 
Bumey,  the  vesult  of  a  odiection,  to  the  Provisional 
GoTertunent*  ^ey  came  down  from  the  Champ  de 
Man,  barring  on  one  side  of  them  all  the  way  the  Na- 
Gnard;  on  the  oilier,  the  Garde  MMU,  Eneiy 


now  and  tbeu,  they  would  raise  their  guns  in  the  air, 
and  cry,  Vive  la,  Garde  NationaU!  to  which  they 
replied  as  heartily,  Vive  la  Garde  Mobile,  The  work- 
men, who  took  the  hint,  replied,  "  We  are  not  with 
Blanqui ;  Vive  la  Republique !"  They  must  have  ex- 
perienced considerable  gladness  at  having  so  wisely  re- 
fused to  join  Blanqui,  in  his  insensate  scheme,  when 
they  saw  the  tremendous  display  which  was  made 
against  that  party,  and  which  would  have  been  put  into 
action  at  the  first  act  of  violence.  Arrived  near  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  delegates  were  admitted,  and  were, 
as  usual,  well  received  by  the  Provisional  Grovemment. 
To  show  how  warmly  the  better  portion  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  were  supported  by  tbe  masses,  I  sub- 
join the  report  from  the  Monitewr,  of  several  deputa- 
tions which  went  up.  The  first  was  that  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  who,  on  bemg  told  that  the 
Provisional  Government  was  in  danger,  immediately  re« 
paired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  place  themselves  dJt  its 
disposal.     M.  Lamartine  addressed  them. 

M.  Lamartine  next  received  a  deputation  from  the 
pupils  of  the  School  of  Law,  and  warmly  thanked  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government,  for  having  joined  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  citizens  of  all  classes  of  Paris,  **  a 
manifestation  (he  said)  the  most  honourable,  the  most 
patriotic,  and  the  most  admirable  of  all,  since  it  would 
have  for  its  result  to  preserve  order  and  save  society." 

Tkp  National  Guard  also  sent  in  a  deputation  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  with  an  offer  of  their  services. 
M.  Lamartine  replied  to  their  address. 

Meanwhile  the  Ouvriera  continued  round  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Garde  Mobile  and 
National  Guard  to  fraternise  with  them.  But  though 
they  both  showed  the  most  friendly  feeling,  no  one  left 
their  ranks.  It  was  clear,  that  amongst  the  vast  mass  of 
artizans  there  were  many  inciting  them  to  violence;  but 
after  several  vain  attempts  at  sedition,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  schemes  for  the  day. 

The  good  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  ProUtaires 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  an  emissaiy  of  the 
Blanqui  party  among  them,  who  was  unusually  violent  in 
his  demonstrations  and  exclamations,  calhng  them  cow- 
ards, knaves,  poltroons,  because  they  would  not  make  a 
dash  at  the  arms  of  the  National  Guard,  and  drive  them 
before  them,  capture  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  proclaim 
a  Directory  of  OuvrierB,  was  arrested  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  handed  over  to  the  new  republican  guard. 
He  attempted  at  first  to  make  some  resistance,  but  was 
soon  overpowered.  At  the  Conciergerie  he  was  recog- 
nised both  as  a  Socialist  and  a  convict,  in  rupture  of  his 
ban. 

This  scene  over,  the  Ouvriera  retired  to  their  homes. 
The  National  Guard,  however,  remained  under  arms ; 
and  in  order  to  make  a  farther  and  more  glaring  show 
of  their  strength,  began  at  ^re  o'clock  in  the  evening 
defiling  before  the  General  Courtais,  and  other  members  of 
the  Provisional  Governments  It  may  be  imagined 
what  the  number  was,  when  they  had  wdy  finished  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Boulevards,  the  scene  was  really  mag- 
nificent. I  scarce  ever  saw  so  prodigious  a  forest  of 
bayonets.  This  done,  they  marched  off  to  their  various 
divisions,  amid  loud  cries  of  A  bos  Us  Cotnmunistes  ! 
a  bos  lea  Socialiatea  i  a  bos  Cabet!  and  still  more 
significant,  A  baa  Loma  Blane  !  A  baa  Ledru  RoUin  ! 
So  universal  was  the  joy  at  the  triumph  of  law  and 
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order,  that  the  firftt  spontaneous  illamination  since  tbe 
3d  rehniary  took  place. 

I  have  here  recorded  what  I  saw  or  heard  myself. 
The  effect  of  this  day  was  wonderful.  The  next  niom- 
ing  men  met  with  smiles ;  the  journals  hitherto  douht- 
ful  about  speaking  came  out  boldly ;  and  while  defend- 
ingthc Republic,  warmly  denounced,  without  pity,  anarchy 
and  coufosion.  Several  more  carriages  tlian  usual 
were  seen  stationed  on  Monday  outside  the  fashionable 
shops  J  more  well-dressed  people  were  noticed  in  the 
streets ;  business  took  an  enlivened  course,  while  on 
the  Bourse  the  funds  rose  slightly.  While  all  moderate 
men,  whether  republican  of  old  or  new  date,  rejoiced  at 
the  events  of  Sunday,  but  the  Rtfonne  organ  of  Ledru 
Hollin  sulkily  refused  to  express  an  opinion,  and  the 
friends  of  Louis  Blano  muttered  that  Lamartine  was  a 
re-actioniat,  a  royalist,  a  regency  man — everything,  in 
fact,  which  their  anger  could  make  them  think  of. 
Theyi  however,  stoutly  denied  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  any  seditious  movement  on  Sunday.  Ob,  no  ! 
BO  one  knew  of  any  such  intention — no  one  had  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing ;  and  those  who  talked  of  cou- 
apiraey  were  laughed  at  as  old  women  by  the  ultra. 
But  sorely  at  heart  did  they  feel  the  check.  It  was 
announced  that  the  dube  of  the  new  movement  would 
meet  in  great  force — ^that  the  Ck)mmittee.  of  Public 
Safety  (ridiculous  mockery  of  tlie  tremendous  body  once 
known  under  that  name)  would  sit  again  on  Monday 
evening — ^that  the  Communists  would  avenge  the  in- 
sult offered  to  them  by  tlie  National  Guard  on  Sunday. 

This  is  what  is  believed  and  generally  known  to  have 
happened  on  the  night  of  Monday.  The  Communists 
began  about  eight  o'dook  to  congregate  near  their 
phkce  of  meeting,  the  6qJU  Valentino,  a  dancmg-room 
of  some  celebrity ;  they  found,  however^  that  the  pro- 
priet<»  did  not  any  kmger  mean  to  allow  the  club  to  meet 
there.  It  was  rumoured  that  if  he  did,  the  National 
Guard  would  march  in  and  expel  the  apostles  of  Cabet 
by  foroe.  Furious  at  this  check,  they  dispersed  to 
smaller  and  more  seeret  places  of  meeting.  Meanwhile 
the  Club  Centrals  RepublkatM,  of  which  Blanqui  was 
tile  leader,  declared  itself  en  ptrmanenee  for  the  night, 
and  from  this  centre  of  the  attempted  revolutionarymove' 
ment  sent  round  their  emissaries  to  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  and  the  Batignolles.  Some  thousands  obeyed, 
but  mostly  without  arms.  To  supply  them,  carts  of 
muskets  endeavoured  to  pees  the  barriers,  but  they 
were  seized. 

Despite  this,  however,  the  soantily-armed  mob,  who 
were  despised  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  Messrs. 
Blanqui,  Raspail,  and  Co.,  surprised  one  or  two  posts, 
and  no  doubt,  had  they  been  suffered  to  have  gone  on 
all  night)  and  to  have  sounded  the  tocsin  as  they  had 
arranged  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  result  would  have 
been»  iu  all  pn>bability,  sanguinary. 

Bat  the  Government  were  on  the  alert.  About  one 
in  the  monong  the  indefatigable  parde  mMU  were  on 
foot^  and  patrolling  Pans  in  every  direction.  Every- 
where the  crowds  whioh  bad  eoUected  in  the  night 
gave  way  before  them,  and  the  posts  of  the  BatignoUes 
were  with  tiie  greatest  ease  re-captured. 

Desirous  of  not  alarming  the  citizens  unnecessarily, 
the  ftif!p0{  was  not  beat  for  the  National  Gtmrd  until 
past  five.  It  was  then  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town,,  and  before  eight  o'dook  more  than  100,000  men 
were  afaia  oa  foot  in  Pazi^  while  at  a  very  early  hour 


the  battalion  of  the  banlieue  had  arisen  at  tbe  Hetel  4t 
Ville.  Several  detachments  were  sent  to  the  barriers, 
and  the  two  regiments  in  Paris  were  placed  under  arms. 

The  intended  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were 
wholly  disappointed.  The  fact  is,  the  elements  of  in- 
surrection were  wanting.  In  the  old  revolution,  when 
the  people  rose  as  on  the  lUh  July  to  capture  the -Bas- 
tille, as  soon  as  tlieir  work  of  fighting  was  done,  they 
retired  to  their  homes  and  scattered  themselves  over  tlMS 
poor  and  miserable  quarters  of  Paris,  to  suffer,  starve, 
and  die.  Then  there  was  always  ready  a  wretched 
and  miserable  class  to  whom  death  was  utterly  des- 
picable, who  were  hungry,  ignorant,  and  ready  to  follow 
any  leaders  who  offered  themselves.  In  this  way  all  the 
subsequent  insurrections  were  effected.  It  was  always 
the  same  tools  who  served  the  purposes  of  all  good»  and- 
bad,  and  indifferent.  A  committee  would  sit  in  some 
obscure  hole — ^not  a  dozen  men  would  be  in  the  se- 
cret of  the  intended  rising — and  yet  a  few  emissaries 
to  the  faubourgs,  a  drum  and  flag,  or,  best  .of  all,  a 
bold  and  active  girl,  not  too  ugly,  would  get  up  an 
emeute  at  an  homr's  notice.  But  the  Govermnent  of 
the  new  Eepublic  had  before  them  the  great  lesson  of 
the  old  revolution,  and  their  very  first  task  was  to  de- 
prive designing  men  of  the  tools  to  work  with.  They 
knew  that  the  same  brave  and  gallant  set  who  rose  to 
aunihikte  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  who 
fought  so  well  during  the  three  days,  might,  if  left  in 
misery,  poverty,  and  suffering,  and  even  dispersed  ever 
the  town,  be  made  to  join  in  a  movement  against  them- 
selves the  day  they  could  be  persuaded  that  there  were 
better  men  at  hand,  and  that  thdr  misery  and  distaress 
were  caused  by  the  Provisional  Govermnent.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  allowing  this,  every  one  is  aware  that  the 
very  first  act  of  the  Executive  was  to  organise  the 
younger,  more  enthusiastic,  and  brave  of  the  combat- 
ants into  a  garde  natiottalet  called  mobile,  in  opposition 
to  the  others,  who  were  sedentary,  and  can  only  be 
used  in  their  own  immediate  district.  This  done,  the 
workmen  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  revolution  were 
provided  with  employment  in  the  national  ateliers,  at 
wage^  quite  high  enough  to  give  life  and  contentment. 
The  women  out  of  work  were  given  5d.  a-day,  with 
which  it  is  just  possible  to  live  in  Paris. 

The  attempts  at  a  seditious  movement  were,  under 
these  circumstances,  contemptible  and  futile.  All  the 
harm  they  did  was  to  spread  alarm  and  fear  on  every 
side;  but  so  rightly  were  they  estimated,  and  so  truly 
were  their  influence  calculated,  that  the  funds  rose  on 
the  day  of  this  second  movement,  and  more  still  on  the 
following.  Men  began  to  see  that  the  word  Hepubhc 
was  not  so  frightful  after  all;  that  once  framed,  this  form 
of  government  is  as  conservative  as  any  other ;  and  that, 
while  jealous  of  the  rights  Mid  happiness  of  the  millions, 
while  labouring  principally  for  their  benefit,  it  can  keep 
order,  protect  property,  and  put  down  anarchy,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient 
and  most  venerable  of  monarchies. 

It  is  this  knowledge  that  principally  moved  the  ire 
of  the  anarchists.  In  overthrowing  the  govemmest  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  men  of  the  Democratic  Fae^^uip 
and  of  the  Populaire,  hoped  to  upset  also  the  reign  of 
society;  they  deluded  themselves  with  the  notion  that 
they  were  a  party  in  the  state^  and  were  going  to  oany 
everything  before  them  with  a  high  band.  When  they 
found  thi^  mider  the  Eevdiitioosiy  Gorennneiit  law 
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sidll  had  fooroe^  their  anger  knew  no  bounds,  the  more  so 
that  their  doctrines  were  never  more  rudely  attacked,  or 
so  logioally  and  nobly  refuted. 

The  day  of  Sunday  and  Tuesday  so  wearied  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  though  they  expressed  a  det«nniiuition  to 
turn  out  every  day  if  it  were  necessary,  that  on  all  sides 
a  demand  was  heard  for  the  entrance  of  tlie  army  into 
Paris.  At  the  Hotel  de  Villc  and  on  the  Place  de  la 
Kevolution,  there  were  loud  cries  of  Vive  la  Li^pie/ 
while  an  eye-witness  thus  records  a  similar  scene  : — 

*'  During  the  morning  the  National  Guards,  who  had  as- 
•embled  oa  tho  Place  VcndOme,  went  under  the  windows  of 
the  Minifltry  of  Justtice,  and  called  for  M.  Crdmicux.  A 
deputation,  composed  of  the  eldo«t  ch(/$  de  battaUlon,  and 
some  captains,  waited  upon  the  Minister,  and  requested  him 
to  pass  along  the  ranks  of  the  legion  at  the  sume  time  as 
General  DoviTier,  who  had  arrived  with  his  staff.  The  Gene* 
nl,  baviog  also  waited  upon  the  Minister^  they  oame  down 
toother,  and  passed  along  the  front  of  the  legion.  The 
legion  demanded  permission  to  file  off  before  the  Minister 
and  General  Duvivicr,  who  placed  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
tho  eolumn.  The  legion  then  marched  past  them  in  the 
nMat  of  fresh  acclamations. " 

In  fairness,  I  give  an  analysis  of  the  defence  of  Ca- 
bct.     He  thus  writes  to  the  jotiruals  : — 

"  Citizens — Several  journals  have  announced  that  they 
saw  me  on  Sunday  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — the  statement 
is  erroneous.  Tho  truth  Is,  that  I  was  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  demonstrhtion,  and  that  I  was  from  one  to  three 
o'oloek  in  a  mteting  of  shareholders  convoked  to  hasten  the 
departure  to  lenria.  I  have  written  to  the  Government  to 
demand  an  investigation,  and  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter, 
begging  of  you  to  insert  it. — Fraternal  salutation." 

in  hia  letter  to  the  members  of  tho  Provisional  Govcrn- 
meni;  M.  Oabet  says  that  ho  was  occupied  on  Sunday 
aftemooo  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  shnreholJers  of  the 
Pnpulair0,  in  discuiaing  questions  whioh  concern  tlie  loa- 
nan  Commiintsts,  when  he  heard  that  the  rapp^l  was  being 
beaten,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  tho  Communists, 
headed  by  him,  were  assembled  in  a  mass  in  the  Champ  de 
Mara,  and  were  about  to  proceed  in  arms  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  oveKhrow  the  Government,  and  that  they  desired 
in^ndlarism  and  pillage.  Notwithstinding  these  mntours, 
he  and  his  friends  cnlmly  continued  their  delibctvtlons.  lie 
odds,  that  the  National  Guard,  f^om  80,000  to  100,000  in 
number,  cried  all  tho  day  and  evening,  "  Down  with  Oom- 
mnnfsm!"  "Down  vith  CnbctI  We  must  hang  Cabct!" 
and  that  the  threats  ngainst  him  were  so  violent,  that  ih  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  and  his  wife  left 
their  home.  M.  Cabct  then  says  that  no  one  ever  displayed 
more  love  and  devotedness  to  the  working  classes  than  he, 
and  th.at  none  ever  laboured  more  for  their  happiness  and 
moralization.  He  never,  he  declares,  demanded  tho  applica- 
tion of  bis  doctrines,  which,  he  says,  are  those  of  the  Gospel, 
by  violence  and  constraint,  but  only  by  discussion,  persua- 
sion, and  free  consent ;  and  he  says  that,  in  order  to  change 
nothing  in  France,  his  disciples  had  intended  to  emigrate  to 
Amartca.  to  try  their  system  at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  an  I 
that  a  number  of  their  brethren  had  actuoUy  left.  If,  he 
adds,  he  bad  bean  aasassinated,  his  assassination  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  people,  the  National  Guard*  the  autlu)- 
ritiesy  and  the  Geverament.  In  conclusion,  he  cnils  for  an 
investigatiMi  t^  ascertain  what  oamed  so  many  threats  and 
dangersf  awl  spread  so  many  oaiumnica  and  falsehoods.  In 
a  pottoeript  to  hia  latter*  M.  Cabot  says,  that  on  Sunday 
eveuiiig  »  band  of  fire  cr  six  hundred  individuals  went  to  his 
howe,  and  erM  ''Down  wHh  the  Commnniate I    Death  to 


Cabetl"  That  the  proprietor  of  the  salle  in  whioh  the  sit- 
tings ef  his  club  (the  SocUti  FraiemeiUj  were  held,  had 
doclared  that  be  could  not  let  it  any  more  to  biro,  on  aocount 
of  the  National  Guards  of  the  b<uilieu»  having  deelared  that 
they  would  close  it ;  and  finally,  that  officers  of  the  National 
Guard,  at  the  head  of  their  men,  had  waved  theur  swordi, 
aud  cried,  "  Down  with  Cabet!" 

The  next  day  was  passed  in  peace.  Every  one 
talked  of  the  dauf^er  which  we  had  escaped,  and  of  the 
fate  of  the  next  day,  when  people,  Garde  MobUs,  Na- 
tional Quard,  and  troops  were  to  meet  in  fraternal  union. 
The  funds  rose  both  because  of  the  past  and  beoauM 
of  the  futur^  Men  had  more  oonfldenoe  after  count- 
ing one  another  in  arms ;  and  being  the  first  day  of 
Lonchamps,  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  wm 
crowded  with  well-dressed  horsemen,  earriages,  and 
pedestrians.  The  truth  is,  so  far  was  ooafideiioe  felt, 
that  the  Monarchists  began  to  talk  somewhat  inso- 
lently. I  heard  many  say,  tho  Kepnblic  is  a  blagu6, 
and  will  not  last  three  months  }  others  declared  that  ft 
Regenoy  should  be  at  once  proclaimed,  and  talked  of 
cooking  the  people  with  bail-sauce,  and  such  other 
ebullitions  of  the  well*fed  and  well^dreased  mob,  whioh 
is,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  of  all^  The  heat  of 
slmrpers,  the  men  who  lived  on  playing  and  betting  in 
society,  the  parasites,  the  diners-outj  the  sycophants  of 
great  men,  the  fianturs  and  idlers  of  life,  of  couiM 
view  with  indignation  a  revolution,  which  takes  away 
their  occupation,  while  it  in  many  instanpes  leaves  the 
awful  prospect  before  them  of  being  forced  to  do  some^ 
thing  honest  and  respectable  for  a  living.  Some  of 
these  gentry  have  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  go  into  the 
mobile.  None  are  louder  in  their  dermnciatiottB  of 
Lamartino  than  this  class,  because  they  see  in  the  suo- 
cess  of  the  llepublic  ultimate  destruction  to  their  hopes» 
while  in  violence  and  ultraism  they  discover  a  saving 
chance  of  bringing  back  monarchy  and  its  incalculable 
blessings.  Thus  it  is  a  fact,  that  all  the  men  about 
town — that  moral  pestilence  of  great  cities — are  rank 
royalists  or  anarchists,  both  elassos  leaving  a  hope  for 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  days  of  Monday  and  Taeaday 
made  many  men  of  timid  diaracteri  who  before  etirsed 
the  EcimbUc  in  their  hearts,  staunch  friends  to  it,  for 
now  they  began  to  see  that  it  was,  after  all,  a  govern* 
ment  like  another,  aud  that  its  exeontive  would  put 
down  violence  and  riot  quite  as  readily  as  the  Gxar  of 
Russia  would  drive  before  him,  aided  by  his  CossaokSi 
his  unmilitary  landed  nobility. 

The  poor  had  some  reason  to  rejoice  also  on  Wed- 
nesday, for  on  this  day  appeared  a  decree  taking  off  tho 
duty  previously  paid  on  meat  at  the  dty  gates,  which 
placed  this  incQspensable  article  of  food  within  the  reach 
of  the  humbler  portions  of  the  community.  The  de- 
ficieucy  was  ordered  to  be  made  up  by  a  tax  on  all 
lodgers  paying  above  800  francs  rent,  on  aU  carriMes, 
on  dogs,  and  nude  servants  above  one  in  nmnber.  This 
may  not  find  favour  with  all ;  but  if  the  rioh  are  quietly 
suffered  to  enjoy  their  riches,  it  should,  at  all  events,  be 
on  the  condition  that  they  pay  the  heaviest  portions  of 
the  state  burdens.  This  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  Demo- 
cracy and  Christianity. 

Thursday  morning,  the  first  fete  day  of  the  Re|mblic, 
arrived.  All  the  public  offices  were  cloeed — the  Bank, 
the  Bourse — and  all  the  civic  troops  were  samnkoned,  by 
the  tattoo  of  the  drum,  to  take  part  in  the  deffloaattation. 
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The  monung  was  cold,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  I 
was  in  the  streets  soon  after  eight,  and  I  found  that  the 
National  Guard  were,  despite  the  gloomy  day,  assembling 
in  great  force.  All  along  the  boulevards,  from  tlie  Bas- 
tile  to  the  Madeleine,  they  were  lined  with  the  mobile, 
and  numerous  regiments  of  troops  of  the  line,  who,  how- 
ever warmly  greeted  by  the  young  and  old  National 
GKiard,  were  not  by  the  people,  or  rather  by  the  mere  po- 
pulace. Another  large  body  occupied  the  qtuxis,  while 
others  were  stationed  round  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
I,  however,  here  insert  a  full  account,  supplied  to  me 
by  an  observant  eye-witness  of  the  whole  scene  : — 

THE  FETE  DE  LA  FKATEBNITE. 

On  Thursday  the  20th,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
fetes  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  witnessed  took 
place  in  Paris.  The  object  of  this  grand  solemnity  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Kepublican  flags  to  the  National 
Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  by  the  hands  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  The  most  extensive  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  some  days  previous.  At  the 
Are  de  Triomphe,  a  large  platform,  in  an  amphitheatrical 
form,  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  the  various  deputations, 
and  the  persons  who  had  been  provided  with  tickets  of 
entry. 

On  the  important  morning,  the  rappel  was  beat 
through  all  the  streets  at  six  o'clock,  for  the  National 
Guard  to  turn  out;  and  soon  after,  all  Paris  was  in  com- 
motion. Unfortunately,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents, 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  it  was  evident  that 
the  disagreeable  weather  would  not  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  the  National  Guards  and  troops 
continued  to  pom*  out  from  all  directions;  and  although 
soon  wet  to  the  skin,  to  the  great  damage  of  their  fine 
uniforms,  they  proceeded  to  embody  themselves  in  their 
several  legions.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  quays,  boulevards, 
and  principal  streets  were  densely  crowded  with  both 
armed  men  and  spectators;  all  of  whom  were  proceed- 
ing to  the  great  rendezvous  at  the  top  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  All  Paris  seemed  to  be  astir,  and  the  various 
streets  leading  into  the  Pictce  de  la  Revolution  were 
even  at  this  early  hour  impassable.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  various  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  also 
sent  their  legions;  and  several  detachments  of  regular 
troops,  which  had  been  billeted  close  to  the  city,  also 
arrived,  and  formed  part  of  the  immense  procession. 
The  number  of  the  National  Guard  under  arms  was 
prodigious.  Of  the  twelve  legions,  there  were  several 
which  numbered  between  35,000  and  40,000  men. 

The  parties  who  composed  this  vast  demonstration 
consisted  of — 

Twelve  legions  of  National  Guards. 

The  cavaliy  legion. 

Pour  legions  from  the  hardieue  or  vicinities,  with 
their  cavaliy  and  artillery. 

Twenty-five  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 

The  Republican  Guard,  horse  and  foot. 

The  pompiers  or  firemen. 

The  citizens  belonging  to  the  national  workshops. 

Five  regiments  of  the  line. 

Eight  regiments  of  light  infantry. 

One  6f  carabineers. 

Three  of  cuirassiers. 

Two  of  dragoons. 

One  of  hussars. 

One  of  lancers. 


And  three  of  artillery — ^forming  a  grand  total  of  about 
400,000  men. 

To  witness  the  passage  of  this  vast  army,  all  Paris 
seemed  to  have  come  together ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
streets  which  were  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action  were  completely  deserted.  On  the  Champs 
Elysees,  all  was  animation,  and  every  window  and  house- 
top was  covered  with  spectators.  Besides  this,  there 
were  various  erections  from  distance  to  distance,  where, 
for  a  few  sous,  a  place  might  be  obtained,  from  whicli 
a  view  of  what  was  passing  might  be  had. 

The  various  members  of  the  Provisional  Government 
having  left  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
arrived  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  about  half-past  ten,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  distribution  of  the  flags  took 
place. 

At  this  moment  the  coup  d*(ml  was  beautiful.  In 
front  of  the  platform  stood  the  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  with  tri-coloured 
scarfs  about  their  waists.  The  space  immediately  behind 
them,  and  on  either  side,  was  occupied  by  the  members 
of  the  various  deputations,  amongst  which  the  lawyers, 
with  their  red  robes  and  black  caps,  were  particularly 
conspicuous.  Highly  rabed  at  the  extreme  end  was  a 
large  space,  which  was  densely  filled  by  elegantly-dressed 
ladies.  The  platform  was  gaily  decorated  with  streamers, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  dates  of  the  days  of  Febru- 
ary. The  flags  which  were  about  to  be  distributed  were 
also  arranged  in  various  little  groups.  The  beautiful 
and  colossal  monument  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  fonucd 
a  splendid  back-ground  to  the  picture. 

On  the  members  of  the  Govemmeat  having  taken 
their  places,  the  colonels  advanced,  in  order  to  receive 
their-  flags.  At  the  moment  of  presentation,  the  corps 
was  ordered  to  halt,  the  colonel  ascended  the  pktfonn, 
and  the  flag  of  the  new  Republic  was  delivered  to  him, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Government  repeating  the 
following  formula : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  people,  you  swear  to 
defend  for  ever  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  which  I  confide 
to  you  ?  "  To  which  the  colonel  replied,  "  I  swear  it. 
Vive  la  Republique." 

The  colonel  then  handed  the  flag  to  the  standard- 
bearer,  and  both  rejoined  their  corps,  which  filed  off  to 
make  way  for  another.  During  the  distribution,  cannon 
were  fired  from  minute  to  minute.  The  form  of  the 
flags  distributed  is  quite  new;  the  standard  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  pike,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  medal- 
lion, on  which  is  engraved  in  relief  the  Gallic  cock;  and 
underneath  this  medallion  is  an  oblong  plate,  bearing, 
like  the  ensigns  of  Rome,  the  initial  letters  R.  F.,  which 
are  also  engraved  in  relief.  In  the  white  part  of  the 
flag,  in  the  centre  of  a  crown,  formed  of  oak  leaves,  the 
words  "Liberty,"  "EquaHt6,"  " Fraternity ^e  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold.  The  word  "  Unit6,"  »^old 
letters,  occupies  the  centre.  The  words  "  Republiquc 
Frangais"  are  also  inscribed  on  the  flag,  which  is  richly 
fringed  with  gold  lace.  There  were  between  400  and 
500  distributed.  The  length  to  which  the  ceremony  of 
the  distribution  reached  was  immense,  and  it  was  not 
concluded  till  about  ten  at  night.  It  must  have  been  a 
fatiguing  day  for  the  members  of  the  Government.  How- 
ever, buffets  containing  the  choicest  viands  were  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  and  which,  doubtless,  were  found 
very  acceptable. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  immense.     The 
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various  corps  continued  singing  the  "  Marseillaise"  and 
tlie  "Girondin."  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great 
length  of  the  procession  from  the  fact  of  its  having  taken 
more  than  eleven  hours  to  file  off  before  the  Provisional 
Government. 

We  may  also  mention^  that  while  the  head  of  it  was 
at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  extreme  end  of  it  was 
stretched   along  the   quays    beyond  the    Jardin    des 
Planies.     The    whole   were   under   arms   for   sixteen 
iours,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  it  rained 
fast.     The  Champs  Elysees  were  one  complete  puddle, 
and  each  step  that  was  taken  was  a  plunge  into  a  mass 
of  yellow  mud.     The  horses  of  the  cavalry,  scampering 
about,  raised  a  spray  of  this  stuff,  which,  falling  thickly 
on  the  uniforms  of  the  National  Guards,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  in  the  vicinity,  spotted  them  over,  so  tliat 
they  appeared  covered  with  leopards*  skins.     However, 
all  this  was  taken  in  good  part,  and  every  one  hurried 
on,  regardless  of  the  sad  plight  in  which  he  appeared, 
lu  full  expectation  of  fine  weather,  every  one  had  en- 
deavoured to  appear  as  gay  as  possible;  and  all  the 
guns  were  handsomely   ornamented   with   flowers  and 
ribbons,  w^hich  had  been  thrown  to  them  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  houses  as  they  passed  along  the  streets. 
The   swords  of  the  officers  were  gaily  dressed  with 
crowns  of  roses,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect.     Be- 
sides being  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  muskets  abo 
served  the  tiseful  purpose  of  carrying  the  day's  provisions, 
as  many  of  the  bayonets  had  a  great  piece  of  bread 
at  their  points.     This,  together  with  la  goutU,  or  drop, 
which  was  everywhere  being  sold,  formed  a  very  toler- 
able dinner.     The  utmost  harmony  and  unity  prevailed 
amongst  all  parties.     Cries  of  Vive  la  Ligne!    Vive 
lArriiee!  were  often  and  enthusiastically  repeated,  so 
that  the  army  seemed  to  be  received  by  the  Parisians 
as  brothers  who  had  been  for  some  time  absent. 

About  fifty  of  the  veterans  of  the  Imperial  army  took 
part  in  the  demonstration.  They  were  commanded  by 
an  old  man,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
who  was  said  to  have  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of 
102  years.  He  walked,  supported  by  his  cane,  and 
brandished  his  sabre  with  hts  left  hand,  as  the  bands 
played  the  "  Marseillaise,"  which  seemed  to  bring  back 
recollections  of  his  youth. 

Amongst  the  ranks  of  one  of  the  legions  of  the  han- 
ihie  marched  a  woman  with  a  red  cap,  and  wearing  a 
tri -coloured  scarf  over  a  white  gown.  At  her  side 
floated  a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Mother  of 
Sixteen  Children,  wounded<*n  the  24:th  of  February,  in 
the  defence  of  Liberty." 

An  accident,  which  happened  through  the  careless- 
ness of  one  of  the  National  Guards,  alone  made  the  day 
to  be  regretted.  This  man,  to  discharge  his  musket 
while  he  passed  the  quay  of  the  Carrousel,  fired,  as  he 
imagined,  in  the  air,  but  unfortimately  the  ball  struck 
a  man  who  was  standing  on  the  quay  Voltaire,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Without  this  accident,  this 
grand  y^f^  would  have  passed  off  in  the  most  propitious 
manner. 

The  providing  of  eatables  for  the  assembled  spectators 
was  by  no  means  forgotten.  Various  tents  and  little 
&hoi)s  had  been  formed  all  along  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Portable  ovens  had  been  established,  and  were  in  full 
operation.  Pastry-bakers  were  busily  at  work,  in  mak- 
ing galette  and  other  kinds  of  cakes  in  which  the  Pari- 
siaos  so  much  excel  There  were  also  various  wine* shops  \ 
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while  some  parties  making  a  speculation  on  a  smaller 
scale,  slung  a  small  barrel  over  their  shoulder,  and  sold 
its  contents  amongst  the  crowd.  Numerous  shows  were 
also  placed  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  seemed  to  be 
well  patronised.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
illumiuation,  which  was  truly  splendid.  All  the  public 
offices,  the  Hotels  of  the  Ministers,  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  &c.,  were  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  while  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  its  thousands  of 
lamps,  appeared  one  complete  sheet  of  fii*e.  These  little 
dancing  lights  had  a  very  pretty  effect  amongst  the 
green  trees,  and  made  the  whole  appear  as  some  fairy 
scene.  The  crowd  in  the  evening  was  nearly  as  great 
as  it  had  been  during  the  day*  and  every  one  seemed 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  The  city 
was  abo  splendidly  illuminated,  many  windows  contain- 
ing red,  blue,  green,  and  other  coloured  lamps.  The 
number  of  people  in  the  streets  was  very  great,  and 
the  "  Marseillaise"  and  other  patriotic  songs  continued 
to  be  sung  during  the  whole  night. 

Nearly  ten  million  lamps  were  used  in  lighting  up  the 
vast  city ;  and  the  coup  d'osil  presented  by  some  of  the 
principjd  streets  was  truly  magnificent.  The  most  strik- 
ing and  best  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  was  the  unity 
which  prevailed.  In  the  evening,  the  National  Guard, 
instead  of  allowing  the  soldiers  to  go  off  to  their  bar- 
racks, took  them  away  by  force  and  gave  them  their 
suppers  and  beds  in  their  houses. 

Nothing  very  striking  happened  on  tho  Friday  and 
Saturday  which  intervened  between  the  fete  and  tho 
elections,  save  that  M.  Lcdru-Rollin  put  forth  a  much 
more  moderate,  or  rather  less  insane,  bulletin  of  the 
Republic  than  usual,  which  tended  not  a  little  to  iu« 
spire  the  public  confidence. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

From  tho  very  day  on  which  the  Republic  was 
proclaimed,  this  was  the  great  question  which  occu- 
pied all  minds.  The  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage,  the  admission  of  every  class  of  citizens  to 
compete  for  the  honour  of  representing  the  people  in 
the  National  Assembly,  brought  upon  the  land  a 
perfect  chaos  of  confusion.  It  was  felt  by  all  parties 
that,  on  the  good  or  bad  choice  mado  by  tho  citizens, 
on  this  first  momentous  occasion,  depended  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Republic.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  register  the  ten  millions  or  nearly  of  electors, 
who  composed  the  sovereign  people,  and  this  was  no 
easy  thing.  The  labour  was  somewhat  simplified  by 
at  once  carrying  upon  the  electoral  lists  all  the  old 
electors,  and  all  tho  National  Guard.  It  then  re- 
mained for  all  those  who  woro  left  out  by  these  two 
processes,  to  claim  their  rights  of  citizenship  by  the 
15th  April.  Lists  wcr«thcn  made  up,  and  deposited 
at  the  various  mairies  and  schools  ;  and  it  remained 
for  the  public  to  rectify  any  errors  and  omissions 
previous  to  the  20th  at  midnight. 

While  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  registered 
themselves,  a  considerable  minority  showed  them- 
selves sufficiently  careless  or  ignorant  as  to  neglect 
this  important  duty. 

But  the  organization  of  the  voters  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  selection  of  candidates.  Never  since 
the  invention  of  the  representative  scheme,  did  such 
a  shoal  of  candidates  ever  pour  down  upon  the  de- 
voted people,   seeking  the  honour  of  representing 
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tliem.  Every  club,  ovory  joarnal,  had  its  list  of  can- 
didatos,  while  hundreds  camo  forward  on  their  own 
account,  doomed  to  catch  the  thirty-fourth  vote  of 
some  friend,  and  to  endanger  perhaps  the  chance  of 
some  better  man.  It  became  astonishing  what  legis- 
lative wisdom  there  was  in  the  land.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  notice  first  the  representative  inroad 
upon  Paris.  First  in  the  field  were  the  Royalists  of 
Carlists,  determined  to  make  a  chivalrous  and  gal- 
lant attempt  at  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  while 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  this  party,  playing 
a  more  desperate  game,  became  thorough  Republicans 
in  their  circulars  :  of  these  were  the  Marquis  do  La- 
rochejacquelin,  Duke  de  Doudeville,  who  pledged 
himself  to  Democracy,  and  recanted  at  Royalism. 
The  Church  was  not  idle,  but  sent  forth  Father 
Lacordaire,  the  Dominican  Friar,  the  libeller  both 
of  Republicanism  and  Protestantism,  to  ask  for 
42,000,000  francs,  of  which  he  alleged  the  Church 
had  been  robbed.  The  Louis  Philippists  were  very 
cautious,  because  few,  and  put  forth  none  in  pai'ti- 
cular,  confining  themselves,  both  Opposition  and 
Conservative,  to  the  provinces.  The  moderate  men, 
whether  ex-Monarchists  or  ^Republicans,  placed  all 
the  Provisional  Government  on  their  lists,  save  Rol- 
lin,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  and  Albert ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  extreme  men  voted  only  for 
these  four,  making  up  the  other  thirty  of  So- 
cialists, such  as  Cabet,  Considerant,  add  others, 
and  twenty  workmen,  in  which  they  were  aided  and 
abetted  by  Loilis  Blanc  and  Albert.  Then  came 
bthcr  lists  of  a  most  varied  character  :  those  which 
include  Blanqui,  Raspai],  Sobrier,  Caussidi^re,  Bar- 
bet,  and  other  extreme  men;  the  Democratic  Club  list; 
the  list  of  the  VoLv  des  Femmes;  the  list  of  the  Labour 
Commission  ;  the  Dramatic  and  Poets'  list,  includ- 
ing Victor  Hugo  j  the  list  at  which  Alexandre  Dumas 
stood  at  the  head;  and  others,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Half  of  these  were  absurd,  as  having  no  chance 
of  uniting  votes,  as  the  men  offered  were  wholly  un- 
known to  any  save  a  coterie.  Coquerel,  however, 
the  Protestant  pastor,  received  much  favour.  "Writ- 
ing, as  I  do,  previous  to  the  day  of  the  elections,  it 
is  has^rdous  in  me  to  give  any  opinion;  but  the 
best  list,  and  that  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
most  chance  of  success,  was  one  very  much  circu- 
lated, and  which  found  favour  with  the  National^  the 
Steele f  the  PcUrie^  the  Constitutionnel^  and  other  libe- 
ral and  requblican  journals.  It  contained  Lamartinc 
and  Beranger,  as  representing  literature,  to  French- 
men the  highest  of  arts ;  Arago  in  science;  Garnier 
Pages,  Wolow  sky.  Say,  and  other  political  economists; 
Marie,  Cremieux,  Dupont,  lawyers ;  several  eminent 
generals ;  two  or  three  ex-Radical  deputies ;  Schmit, 
author  of  Cathechisme  des  OuvrierSf  an  opponent  of 
Louis  Blanc,  and  others  of  note. 

Pans,  on  the  day  preceding  Easter  Sunday — ^the 
grand  electoral  day  of  the  Republic — presented  a 
Btrange,  an  unusual  aspect.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  professions  de  foi — the  newspapers  were  but 
columns  of  names,  with  notes  upon  them — every  man 
talked  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  was  how  to  find  out 
34  names  which  would  satisfv  his  conscience.  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  this  duty  puzzled 
its  performers.  !Many  found  with  case  a  dozen 
names,  by  taking  the  riioderato  section  of  the  Provi- 


sional Government ;  but  after  that  the  prodigious 
mass  of  candidates  sorely  troubled  them.  I  know 
many  men  who  pored  nearly  the  whble  day  over 
the  sheet  of  paper.  They  were  quiet  stay-at-hoirfe 
men ;  they  were  bourgeoise ;  they  were  workmen ;  they 
were  ex-nobles;  but  none  of  them  clubbish;  some 
scarcely  ever  read  the  papers,  and  though  thef  wished 
in  the  crisis  to  do  their  duty,  it  appeared  to  weigh 
upon  them.  It  will  be  a  curious  stateihfent  to  make, 
but  at  the  earnest  request  of  several  petsoris  I  fnade 
out  their  lists  for  them.  They  knew  my  opinions ; 
they  believed  that  my  avocatioiis  made  tnb  cognisant 
of  the  character  of  most  of  the  candidates,  and  thejr 
took  my  word  for  the  rest.  I  nidy  SaJ  trith  truth, 
that,  had  my  list  for  Paris  been  accepted,  I  believe, 
that  while  the  Republic  would  not  have  suflbred,  So 
neither  would  there  have  been  taij  fear  either  bf 
Socialism  or  anarchy 

Some  of  the  warmest  Republicans  I  kiio#,  while 
they  admitted  even  Ledru  Rollln,  Albert,  and  Flo* 
con,  voted  against  Louis  Blanc,  i^^hom'  every  mode- 
rate  person  now  began  to  call  the  labour-disorganiscr. 
I  am  nowise  surprised  at  this,  as  I  believe  no  man 
could  know  his  theory  and  not  reject  it.  Ignorance, 
envy  of  all  above  them,  idleness,  the  wish  for  the 
unskilful  to  be  equally  rewarded  ^ith  the  skilful,  dis- 
like of  talent,  mediocrity,  dislike  of  the  rich — such 
were  the  motives  which  actiiated  tHofte  wHb  voted 
for  this  clever  young  man,  who,  ten  yeard  later, 
might  probably  have  been  fit  fot  the  Ifegislator  of  a 
great  country. 

The  clubs,  on  Saturday  flight,  werri  most  thickly 
attended,  despite  the  evening  being  one  of  the  tnost 
disagreeable  I  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed. 
In  these,  the  candidatures  were  again  Warmly  dis- 
cussed, and,  to  protnote  suctcss,  many  were  with- 
drawn ;  thus  to  ensure  men  noting  with  more  fmani- 
mity.  The  discussions  were  hot  and  furibtia.  Iti 
some,  Ledru  RoUin  and  his  friends  were  struck  off 
amid  loud  applause ;  while  at  othctA,  Lamarf irie  ex- 
perienced the  same  fate.  Still,  this  eminent  eitiieri 
was  the  best  received  of  %ny ;  fot  all  kne«^  Yiitn  AiH- 
cere,  animated  by  deep  love  of  his  country,  ftiUbflhfi 
true  spirit,  not  of  demagoguy,  but  of  dethocrac J',  atid 
anxious,  above  all,  for  the  rdal  welfare  of  the  peojjle^ 
of  the  niasses,  of  the  poor,  Atho  will  alwayM  be  theJ 
first  thought  of  by  all  but  mere  trading  and  routine 
politicians.  i 

But  not  only  did  the  Paris  electiona  dccuJ)T  our 
attention :  the  departmental  affairs  caifie  h\io  itt 
for  a  fair  Share  of  notice.  Nearly  etery  pi^vincc 
had  its  committee  iii  Paris,  #hile  ccritral  cltlb*,  con- 
nected with  certain  of  the  joiifnals,  madia  up  Hats 
which  thejr  forwarded  for  accet^tatice.  IH  this  vrtij 
innumerable  central  candidates  were  added 'to  the 
local  ones.  Amongst  these  were  a  rast  tibtebei*  of 
editors,  sub-editors,  contributofi'g  to  the  newspapeW? 
&c.,  such  as  Clement  ThotnaiJ,  of  the  NMonat;  Mal- 
lefllle,  Girardin,  Weill,  of  the  Fresse;  Ribe^rbllcsi, 
EiSqttiros,  Gouactoj  of  the  Reforms  ;  iaWet  Par- 
rieu,  of  the  Courrier  Frari^is,  Thesie,  with  «thcf^, 
appeared  several  times  In  the  satho  lists  ;  ^sSA  as 
many  of  them  will,  in  all  i)robability,  be  elected  t^ice 
over,  the  country  will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  ^  \^^ 
number  of  second  eleotioh^. 

Of  the  means  used  tiJ  fbrce  candiditeft  oil  the  pro- 
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Tinces,  employed  chiefly  by  the  commissaries  and 
emissaries  of  Kollin  and  his  party — in  general  cho- 
sen from  the  yiolont  et -conspirators  of  the  old  reign 
— and  i^hich  remind  one  of  the  acts  of  the  old  procon- 
suls, not  a  great  deal  need  be  said.  Still  I  may  remark, 
that  the  drcalars  of  LedruRoUin,  the  course  pursued 
by  his  prefects,  the  Destitution  Co.,  mcUreSf  and  ot^^r 
officers^  the  proclamations  of  ^e  commissaries  had  in 
general  quite  a  contrary  effect  from  what  was  ex- 
pected.    The  dictatorship  was  in  a  great  measure 
rejected,  and  the  cause  or  moderate,  solid,  and  rea- 
sonaole  republicanism  gained  largely  in  cori8e(;[ueiice. 
Tiiai  the  Koyalisls  or  Carlists  did  th^ir  most  to 
prbriibte  re-aciioti,  I  aid  awat'e.     This  party  can 
never  get  rid  of  the  illusion  that  Henry  V.  is  the 
chosen  of  libiiten — the  anointed  of  the  Lord^  yrho 
must  reifti  tiltimately — atid  great  hopiBS  were  noised 
in  their  bosoms  by  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.    That 
the  Republip  is  a  state  of  transition  from  the  Orleans 
dynasty  to  the  elder  branqh,  is  a  delusion  whicn  very 
generally  prevails,  and  the  result  is  twofold.     The 
sensible,  the  calm  and  patient   Royalists   remain 
quiet,  let  things  take  their  Course,  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, are  very  good  Republicans,  and  live  in  hope  of 
the  fatnre.    The  Second  J)arty — who  love  ihemselves, 
who  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  because 
they,  the  Royalist  gentry,  will  then  bask  in  court 
fkvoar— ^ioo  impatient  to  wait,  f^ddress  themselves  at 
once  to  conspiring.     Under  all  Governmeiyts,  they 
have  been  the  same.     But  now  they  spend  money, 
push  forward  their  candidates,  and  even  in  La  Ven- 
dee threaten  civil  war. 

Still,  notbing  justified  the  cry  of  re-aotion  of  the 
commissaries ;  and  the  senseless  measures  taken  by 
niatiy  of  that  body,  tinder  pretence  o^  thofe  being  a 
general  conspiracy  to  put  down  the  Republic,  recoil- 
ed upon  them^lves,  as  will  ht  seen  more  fully  else- 
where. 

Thus  passed  the  time  between  the  first  organisa- 
tion of  the  electiomi  and  the  eve  pf  the  eventful  day 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  France. 

Sunday,  the  ^Sd  April,  was,  in  Paris,  bleak,  wet, 
and  cold,  and  in  nowise  calculated,  by  its  appear- 
ance, to  promote  enthusiasm.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents at  first ;  stiU,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  found  that  a  very  considerable  amount  o^  electors 
had  voted,  while  many  other  persons  began  to  de- 
plore their  tiegligehce  in  having  omitted  to  hiive 
themselves  placed  upon  the  electoral  lists.  The 
Reforme  newspaper  organ  of  Ledru  Rollin  came  out 
on  the  very  morning  with  its  list,  and,  despite  its 
eoxmeotion  with. the  Goveifninent,  excluded  every  one 
but  the  fodr  violent  and  obnoxious  members.  Great 
indigiiation  was  felt  at  this  ;  and  many  a  man,  it 
consequence,  excluded  frofn  his  htUlbtih  Flocoh, 
the  chief  editor  of  thiit  Jodrnal. 

Several  coihplaihts  as  id  grostf  negligence  and 
hAnd  found  vedt  durihg  the  day.  In  the  12th  ar- 
rondisaemeai;  after  making  up  th6  lists  in  the  mpst 
careless  itianner,  the  clerks,  of  the  mairie  ended  by 
giving  away  electoral  cards  to  all  comers.  In  others, 
they  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  the  Go- 
vemnient  getting  wind  of  this  traffic,  and  of  all  these 
errors  and  disgraceful  acts  or  negligence,  took  the 
most  severe  measures  to  prevent  any  voters  from 
twice  fifing  a  vote.     Msrrast  wis  pdrtictflarly  ac- 


tive in  this.  What  the  ultra  selstion  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  at,  it  is  worth  examining.  Messrs.  Le- 
dru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc  and  Co.'s  dearest  wish  was 
to  exclude  Lamartine  ;  and  they  did  their  best  to 
bring  about  this  result.  I  receive  from  one  of  my 
coUaborateurs  the  following  sketch  of  the  election 
manoetivre,  derived  part  from  personal  knowledge 
and  part  from  the  press  : — 

M.  Louis  ilanc,  at  the  present  moment,  occupies  a 
large  share  of  pubiib  attention.  The  power  which  he 
exercises  over  a  considerable  number  of  the  working- 
classes  is  very  great.  He  has  promised  them  such  a 
greait  iiitieliotation  of  their  condition,  that  it  is  riot  won- 
derftil  that  thfe  idle,  the  lazy,  and  the  vicious  should 
enrol  thetnselves  under  Ids  standard.  It  is  not  only 
in  Pdriji  ^here  his  doctrines  have  found  admirers. 
They  are  more  or  less  adopted,  though  almost  always 
feetly;  thnJughout  the  whole  of  France,  and  also  in 
Corsica.  As  a  writer,  a  political  economist,  and  an 
orator,  Louis  Blanc  holds  a  fair  place ;  his  doctrines, 
hoxrever,  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  labour,  are 
such  as  can  never  be  possibly  carried  out.  The  more 
intelligent  of  the  workmen  whom  he  has  from  time  to 
time  addressed  at  the  Luxembourg  are  fully  aware  of 
the  inutility  of  his  system.  Ambition  is  the  ruling 
feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Blanc,  and  his  founding 
anything  ^hich  might  give  eclai  to  his  name^  would  be 
to  him  the  height  of  felicity. 

Unpopillar  with  a  powerful  party  in  Firaace,  he  had 
sbme  ffears  of  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  of  votes  for  the 
General  Assembly.  No  exertions  were  therefore  spared 
to  ensure  his  election.  Nearly  three  hundred  delegates 
passed  the  night  of  the  22d  at  the  Luxembourg  in  ar- 
ranging the  best  means  of  assisting  his  canvass.  This 
long  and  Eventful  sitting  did  not  break  up  till  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  following  molning.  During  the  night, 
twenty  candidates  were  chosen  from  amongst  these 
three  hundred.  When  all  matters  had  been  finally  ar- 
ranged, the  assembled  delegates  mounted  horses,  which 
th^y  took  frorii  the  stables  of  the  ex-guard  Municipal, 
to  the  no  smaQ  astonishment  and  discontent  of  the 
Garde  Mobile. 

The  mission  of  these  liew  cavaliers  was  to  gallop  all 
over  Paris  and  the  banlieue,  to  find  all  the  distributors 
of  lists  of  candidates,  to  take  these  lists  from  them, 
under  pretext  that  they  themselves  would  distribute 
them,  and  in  their  place  to  ^ve  their  own  ones,  i  milHon 
of  which  they  had  caused  to  be  printed. 

M.  Emile  Thomas,  however,  was  almost  as  busy  on 
the  opposite  side,  lie  made  every  exertion  possible  to 
hinder  the  distribution  of  the  list  of  M.  L.  Blano.  At  the 
national  workshops  he  is  said  to  have  offered  two  francs 
at  the  e]^pense  of  the  State,  to  the  workmen  who  would 
proceed  to  St.  Maur,  and  there  replace  the  distribution 
of  M.  Blanc's  list  by  his  own.  The  workmen,  although 
thus  bribed,'  refused  to  do  so.  This  is^  I  beUeve,  an 
6rror.  ..    ,  .        . 

In  Corsica^  all  was  perfectly  tranquil.  Alf bough 
sympathising  with  the  family  of  Napoleon,  it  had  taken 
the  republican  form  of  government  as  readily  as  France. 
The  commissaries,  M.M.  Pietri  and  Vogin,  were  received 
with  much  favour.  Every  one  was  making  preparations 
for  the  elections.  The  two  Princes,  Napoleon,  son  of 
Jerome,  and  Pierre,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  together 
with  M.M.  Pietri,  Abattucci,  and  Conti,  appeared  likely 
to  be  the  successful  candidates. 
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Louis  Blano  was,  also  named,  as  he  has  some  claims 
on  tlic  Corsicans,  through  his  mother,  who  to  her  name 
of  Vesoovacci  has  added  that  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  wliich 
has  no  democratic  mis-alliance  with  the  ancient  family  of 
Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

M.  Blanc  having  learned  that  he  had  been  put  in  no- 
mination for  Corsica,  immediately  despatched  a  commis- 
sary-general, paid  at  the  rate  of  forty  francs  a-day,  and 
furnished  with  extraordinary  powers,  by  which  he  might 
successfully  vanquish  all  the  obstacles  which  might  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  his  election. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  electors  were 
placed,  both  cunning  and  intimidation  were  required. 
To  flatter  the  Corsican  vanity,  it  was  necessary  to  join 
the  candidateship  of  the  two  Bonapartes  to  his  own. 

Shoidd  this  means  of  conciliation  not  produce  the 
desired  effect,  and  in  case  that  an  opposition  should  be 
formed  against  him,  the  commissary-general  was  in- 
structed to  exact  from  M.  Pietri,  the  actual  commissary, 
and  of  M.  Conti,  the  procureur-general,  that  they  should 
resign  their  pretensions  in  favour  of  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
under  pain  of  immediate  revocation. 

A  devoted  agent  being  necessary,  one  was  chosen 
belonging  to  the  family.  The  conmussary-general  is  M. 
Andr6  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  is  maternal  uncle  to  Louis 
Blanc.  This  gentleman  has  been  registrar  for  the  last 
20  years  at  the  civil  tribunal  of  Ajaccio.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  three  delegates,  M.  Robaille,  son  of  a 
chemist  at  Ajaccio ;  M.  Chiappieri,  a  young  licentiate  in 
law;  and  M.  Nyer,  an  unfledged  student.  Besides  these 
persons,  M.  Delacroix,  cousin-german  of  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
and  head-master  of  the  Lycee  at  E^ennes,  who  had,  the 
evening  previous,  been  named  rector  at  Ajaccio,  also 
formed  part  of  the  deputation. 

At  Marseilles  a  steam-vessel,  belonging  to  the  state, 
was  placed  at  their  disposal,  while  at  the  same  moment 
the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  left  as  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger in  the  same  packet-boat. 

The  son  of  Jerome  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
difficult  to  describe.  M,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  would  neither 
have  ^^im  known  or  acknowledged,  as  commissary,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  MM.  Pietri  and  Conti,  and 
without  the  promise  of  an  additional  regiment  for 
Ajaccio. 

At  present  Corsica  is  much  disturbed,  on  account  of 
the  candidateship  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  his  election 
is  very  doubtful,  in  spite  of  the  support  which  he  has 
demanded  from  all  the  partisans  of  the  late  dynasty, 
and  from  the  creatures  of  M.  Sebastiani. 

It  was  already  known  on  the  Mih  that  a  large  body 
of  working  men  had  declined  voting  for  Louis  Blanc. 

THE  CLUBS. 

Of  nothing  have  the  FarisianB  taken  so  much  ad- 
vantage under  the  Revolutionary  rale,  as  the  liberty  of 
meeting  together — a  liberty  which  was  entirely  denied 
them  under  the  old  regime.  So  many  clubs  have  been 
formed,  that  Paris  every  evening  seems  divided  into  thou- 
sands of  groups,  all  met  to  discuss  the  momentous  affairs 
of  the  state.  Should  you  have  occasion  to  seek  a  friend, 
you  go  in  vain  in  search  of  him  to  the  eafe  which  has 
been  his  usual  resort  for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  to 
the  snug  little  room,  where  he  used  to  spend  the  even- 
ing in  communing  with  himself.  0  n  making  inquiry  for 
him,  you  are  only  met  with  a  look  of  surprise,  which 


seems  to  discloie  the  inutility  of  your  visit,  and  to  ask 
you  in  return,  how  you  can  imagine  that  a  eitoyen  can 
be  anywhere  else  than  at  his  club  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  be  supping  eafe  noir  combined  with  cau  de  vie, 
or  playing  dominoes,  while  the  mighty  questions  of  the 
state  are  being  discussed  ?  No;  he  is  a  better  patriot. 
He  is  at  that  moment  at  the  tribune  questioning  and 
cross-questioning  the  worthy  cUos^en,  vho  has  come 
forward  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  interests  of  2a 
belle  France  in  her  National  Assembly.  All  amuse- 
ments, and  the  pleasing  relaxations  of  life,  are  forgot- 
ten. He  has  entered  a  new  career,  he  has  become  a 
statesman.  All  his  former  conversation  about  balls, 
concerts,  the  opera,  &c.,  are  for  ever  banished,  and 
politics  alone  is  the  field  in  which  he  breaks  a  lance. 

A  club  is  thus  formed.  Three  or  four  friends  meet 
together  in  the  little  ehambre  gamie  of  one  of  their 
number.  Propositions  are  made,  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously carried.  A  president  and  secretary  are  ap- 
pointed. A  popular  name  is  fixed  upon,  such  as  the 
**  Alliance,"  the  "  Union,"  the  -^Democratical,"  &c. 
A  second  meeting  is  appointed  for  a  couple  of  days 
after,  and  the  rush  of  adherents  is  so  great,  that  the 
ehambre  gamie  cannot  contain  the  half  of  them.  An- 
other place  is  now  sought  for,  such  as  a  school-room, 
hay-loft,  or,  in  truth,  any  building  which  will  afford 
them  sufficient  space  to  meet  in,  and  the  whole  affair  is 
set  in  active  motion.  It  is  now  that  the  elements  of 
discord  appear,  and  it  is  found,  that  out  of  the  hundreds 
who  have  thus  been  promiscuously  mixed  together, 
scarcely  two  are  of  like  opinion.  Confusion  and  dis- 
turbances of  all  kinds  follow  each  other,  and  it  is  per- 
haps proposed,  that  as  nothing  practical  can  be  attained, 
the  club  be  dissolved,  and  that  every  one  should  carry 
his  doctrines  wherever  he  shall  think  proper.  Thus, 
two,  three,  or  four  new  clubs  spring  up  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal one,  and  each  of  these  being  strongly  reinforced, 
it  becomes  in  its  turn  the  parent  of  many  fresh  ones. 
For  instance,  the  club  des  Artistes,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  very  small  one,  has  broken  into  eight  part^, 
every  one  of  which  now  far  outnumbers  the  original 
parent.  If  we  take  the  number  of  clubs  at  Paris 
to  amount  to  ono  hundred,  we  shall  certainly  bo 
within  the  mark ;  and  supposing  each  contains 
about  1,000  members,  we  thus  have  a  grand  total 
of  100,000  men,  who  meet  nightly  to  discuss  the 
prospects  and  destinies  of  their  country.  The  loss  in- 
flicted on  industi-y  and  trade  by  these  nightly  meetings 
must  be  immense.  The  Jdaire  of  Paris  thought  it 
such  a  serious  matter,  that  he  issued  an  address  dis- 
suading the  people  from  too  often  attending  such  as- 
semblies, as  tending  to  no  good  purpose,  and  being 
often  a  loss  of  time,  which  could  be  much  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  There  was  certainly  much  truth  in 
this,  as  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  a  workman  can 
labour  all  day,  and  afterwards  take  a  part  in  politi- 
cal proceediogs  till  midnight,  or  perhaps  until  morn- 
ing. Not  only  must  he  be  physically  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  but  his  mind  being  filled  with  agitating  sen- 
sationsy  he  will  be  prevented  from  giving  proper  at< 
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iention  to  bis  ordinary  daties.  The  address  was,  how- 
eTer,  of  no  avail ;  and  that  every  man  shoald  have  his 
particular  club,  is  as  necessary  to  him,  under  existing 
circumstances,  as  that  ho  should  be  lodgod  and  fed. 

But  if  the  men  have  their  clubs,  why,  under  the 
equal  rule  of  a  Republic,  should  not  the  women  have 
theirs  also?    To  sit  at  the  men's  clubs,  and  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  silent  spectators,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  French  female  Republicans,  and  boldly  eman> 
cipating  themselves  from  such  thraldom,  they  esta- 
blished clubs  for  themselves.    The  reasons  which  they 
gave  for  acting  thus  independently  were  at  least  plau- 
sible.    They  said,  that  the  men  at  their  clubs  talked 
of  nothing  but  of  their  rights  and  duties,  never  seeming 
for  a  moment  to  take  into  consideration  that  they 
were  only  speaking  and  acting  for  the  one-half  of 
mankind.     On  their  part,  the  women  declared  that 
they  had  both  an  equal  right  to  a  say  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country,  and  that  they  considered,  with  a  little 
practice,  they  would  become  as  good  legislators  as  the 
males.     Clubs  of  women  were  thus  formed :  a  lady 
president  and  secretary  were  appointed,  a  newspaper 
advocating  their  interests,  and  principally  conducted 
by  women,  was  established,  and  the  '*  Yoice  of  wom6n" 
was  loudly  heard,  both  through  their  own  sweet  lips, 
and  by  means  of  their  journal,  which  characteristi- 
cally took  that  significant  title.     The  French  women 
count  amongst  their  most  zealous  advocates,   Miss 
Knight,  the  Quakeress,  who  came  to  Paris  on  pur- 
pose to  assist  them  in  organising  their  new  society. 
Miss  Knight,  if  we  were  rightly  informed,  never  in  her 
ovn  country  appeared  as  an  orator  ;   however,   in 
Paris,  she  fairly  broke  the  ice,  and  made  a  little  speech 
which  waa  immensely  applauded.     Her  particular  re- 
ligious doctrines,  although  not  much  relished  by  her 
French  co-disciples,  were  passed  over  without  com- 
ment; her  sincerity,  and  the  exertions  which  she  had 
made  for  the  cause,  reconciling  them  to  these  little 
eccentricities.     While  speaking  of  the  women's  club, 
've  may  notice  a  memorable  seance  in  which  Madame 
0«orge  Sand  was  proposed,  and  unanimously  approved 
of  as  a  member  of  the  National  Convention.     More 
polite  than  the  men,  they  did  not  cite  the  fair  candi- 
date before  them  to  answer  questions,  but  at  once  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  she  was  a  good  citizen  and 
Republican,  they  sent  her  the  minute  of  their  appro- 
val.    The  fair  and  talented  authoress,  far  from  ac- 
cepting with   pleasure  and  gratitude  the  intended 
honour  thus  conveyed  to  her,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Seformef  in  which  she  stated  that  her  conviction  was, 
that  the  whole  aiTair  was  little  better  than  a  joke. 
Still  more,  she  told  the  ladies  of  the  club,  that  not 
having  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  them,  she 
would  feel  much  obliged  if  they  would  in  future  attend 
to  their  own  affiiirs,  and  not  give  themselves  any  con- 
cern about  a  stranger.      Thus,  if  the  club  of  the 
^omen  wants  to  be  represented  in  the  Convention, 
they  must  look  out  for  some  one  else.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  antipathy  of  Madame  Sand,  the  meetings  of 
the  ladies  are  by  no  means  to  be  entirely  despised. 


One  thing  which  we  can  say  in  their  favour  is,  that 
they  are  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and 
are  productive  of  none  of  those  scenes  which  are  sub- 
versive of  all  sense  and  order,  and  which  daily  take 
place  in  the  Parisian  male  clubs. 

In  describing  one  of  these  scenes,  we  may  be  said  to 
describe  them  all,  as  the  routine  is  always  the  same, 
and  the  only  variety  is,  that  some  eyenings  are  more 
stormy  than  others.  The  club-room  is  a  large  hall, 
with  an  erection  at  the  extreme  end,  called  the  tribune. 
A  few  seats  are  placed  all  around  this,  but  to  arrive 
at  one  of  them  is  a  happiness  that  must  never  be  ex- 
pected ;  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  audience 
content  themselyes  with  bare  standing  room.  -  At 
eight  o'clock  the  president  ascends  the  tribune,  aiid 
endeavours  to  command  silence,  by  riolently  sounding 
his  belL  This  being  but  of  little  avail,  he  ceases,  and 
the  noise  and  confusion  continue  as  before.  At  length 
he  endeavours  to  make  himself  heard,  and  declares 
that  he  will  immediately  dissolve  the  assembly,  unless 
immediate  quiet  takes  place.  All,  however,  is  in  vain. 
At  length  an  agitation  is  perceived  near  the  door, 
and  cries  are  heard  to  give  place  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  elbowing  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  crowd. 
This  is  one  of  the  candidates,  and  his  presence  at  the 
tribune  in  a  manner  produces  silence.  The  president's 
bell  is  now  heard  :  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  seats  are  ordered  to  sit  down,  and  those  who  have 
not,  are  told  to  avoid  moving  about,  to  take  off  their 
hats,  and  to  listen  to  what  is  about  to  be  said.  The 
orator  then  makes  his  profession  de  foi,  and  on  its 
conclusion,  he  declares  that,  should  any  one  think  it 
necessary  to  put  any  questions  to  him,  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  answer  them. 

Prompt  advantage  is  taken  of  this  liberty,  and  tho 
candidate  undergoes  as  searching  an  examination  as 
if  he  were  under  the  hands  of  Queen's  councillors. 

It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  to  perceive  how  well  th 
audience  seem  to  understand  the  great  questions  of 
the  day.    Their  demands  are  made  in  the  most  clear 
and  distinct  manner.     Their  confidence  is  unbounded, 
and  no  storm  of  disapprobation  wiU  cause  them  to  give 
up  their  point..   Difficult,  indeed,  must  it  be  for  the 
candidate  to  answer  all  their  questions.    A  shoemaker 
asks  him  a  question  about  leather,  a  grocer  about  su- 
gar, a  teacher  about  education,  a  social  economist  about 
divorce.   Each  of  these  questions  causes  roars  of  laugh- 
ter.   Each  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  interrogator ; 
and  should  the  candidate  not  answer  «  categorically," 
the  question  is  again  put,  and  explanations  demanded. 
The  citizen  Wolewski,  badgered  by  these  and  like 
questions  for  nearly  two  hours,  at  last  fairly  gave  in, 
declaring  that  although  he  would  do  his  best  to  inform 
himself  on  all  the  questions  on  which  he  might  be  called 
to  vote,  if  returned  to  the  National  Assembly,  still  ho 
had  never  pretended  to  be  a  "  walking  encyclopaadia." 
This  frank  admission  was  received  with  roars  of  ap- 
plause. 

Cries  of  <<  Vote !  vote !"  resounded  from  all  sides,  and 
the  citizen  Wolewski  was  unanimously  declaimed  a  fit 
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•nd  propor  person  to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
Convention. 

The  scene  of  M.  Coqnerel,  the  Protestant  minister's 
rejection,  wi^s  curious.  Frona  the  first  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance.  Although  his 
splendid  oratorical  powers  caused  him  to  he  listened 
to  for  a  few  moments,  such  was  hat  transient  ^e 
was  soon  met  with  cries  of  "No  sermon,"  **r)on't 
preach/'  so  the  orator  was  obliged  to  stop  short,  an4 
declare  himselfready  for  the  "interpellations."  These 
came  thic]c  and  fast*,  and  politics  and  religion  were 
strangely  mingled  together.  The  confusion  was  awfu| ; 
t\iQ  president  sounded  his  hell,  and  palled  for  silepce 
in  a  voicp  of  thunder.  <<Gentlei^en,"  said  he,  "we 
shall  i^ever  come  to  an  end,  if  we  epter  into  ihe  wide 
field  of  theojogicol  discussion.  I  am  willing  that  every 
citizen  should  question  Pasteur  Poquerel  on  political 
matters,  but  let  us  leave  religions  questions  aside  fpr 
the  present." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  hy  a  tall  n^an,  with  an  im- 
mense black  be^4  s^pd  moustachios,  who  roared  out, 
*'  Pasteur  Coquorel,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  law  of  divorce  ?" 

This  question  was  received  with  shouts  of  (anghter. 
A  great  number  called  out  *'  No,  no! "  others  '*  Yes, 
yes! "  and  the  president's  bell  was  again  in  full  play. 

**  Allow  !^asteuf  Coquerel  to  speak,"  shouted  he  ; 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  make  his  dpmand ;  and  I 
sanction  the  question,  which  is  of  the  last  import- 


ance. 
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"We  may  here  remark,  that  every  question  which 
ha^  ^een  put  4^^'f)S  ^^^  who]e  evening  was  always 
declared  to  be  of  the  last  Importance.  Some  of  them, 
notwithstanding,  appeared  to  be,  in  reality,  trifling 
enongb. 

The  question  on  ^ivorce  was  rather  ^  poser  for 
M.  Coquerel,  as  Protestants  and  Catholics  look  on 
this  subject  in  very  different  lights.  Ho  commenced 
most  cautiously,  saying  that  he  had  yet  much  to  lea^ ; 
and  that  this,  amongst  other  questions,  he  had  not 
fully  studied.  According  to  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  divorce  was  not  forbidden,  but,  perhaps, 
morally,  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  This  answer  not  being  categorical,  a  storm 
of  disapprobation  followed,  and  cries  of  "Vote, 
vote!"  resounded  from  all  sides. 

The  vote  was  accordingly  taken,  and  the  Pasteur 
Coquerel  was  unanimously  rejected. 

Any  one  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Carlist  was 
very  severely  handle(|.  The  Marquis  de  la  Eochc- 
jacquelin  stood  in  this  predicament. 

**  Will  you  always  resist  the  return  of  Henri  V.  ?" 
he  was  asked. 

The  Marquis  endeavoured  to  shift  the  question,  and 
wont  into  a  long  statement  of  the  services  of  himself 
and  family  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  This  would, 
however,  by  no  means  satisfy  the  audience ;  and  it 
was  demanded  that  he  should  answer,  "yes"  or  "no," 
without  equivocation.  Thus  driven  into  a  comer,  in  the 
midst  of  an  excited  multitude,  the  Marquis  was  obliged 


to  give  a  catcgopcal  answer,  ar.d  to  decide  that  he 
would  support  the  Republic  without  any  arriere  pensee. 
This  statement  had  a  magical  efifect ;  and,  on  the  vote 
being  taken,  the  Marquis  was  declared  a  proper  re- 
presentative. 

The  scenes  at  some  of  the  ultra-revolutionary  clubs 
were  of  the  most  violent  nature.  The  existence  of 
the  Peity  was  called  in  question,  and  but  narrowly 
escaped  rejection.  At  those  w^here  the  faipe  of  the 
president  was  great,  no  one  was  allowed  t9  offer  an 
idea  contrary  to  his,  without  being  immediately  told 
that  he  was  a  bad  Republican,  and  ought  not  to  be 
heard,  ^ut  few  had  the  courage  to  oppose,  and  the 
president  had  it  all  hjs  own  way. 

At  the  club  of  M.  Raspail,  one  evening,  a  roan  stood 
up  and  commenced  a  speech,  which  was  opposed  to 
this  gentleman's  opinions.  He  was  immediately^ in- 
terrupted, amidst  great  confusion.  However,  he  was 
not  to  be  put  down,  and  still  continued  gesticulating, 
although  not  a  word  of  what  he  said  could  be  heard. 

On  order  being  somewhat  restorec},  M.  Rospoil  again 
told  him  that  he  could  not  be  heard ;  on  which  the  man 
replied  that  he  considered  every  citizen  had  a  right  to 
express  freely  his  opinions ;  and  should  he  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  quietly  that  evening,  he  would  come 
the  next  armed  with  a  dagger,  which  he  would  not 
scruple  to  use  against  the  president,  if  he  denied  him 
a  hearing.  Such  boldness  had  the  desired  efifect,  and 
he  was  much  cheered  by  the  audience.  The  president 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  carried  his  dictatorial 
powers  somewhat  too  far,  as  he  beat  a  quick  retreat, 
and  was  not  heard  of  for  some  days. 

At  the  various  Communist  clubs,  nothing  wzks 
talked  of  but  their  own  doctrines,  and  the  best  and 
most  efficacious  means  of  carrying  them  out.  The 
wildness  of  some  of  their  schemes  is  heyond  belief,  and 
to  bring  them  into  practical  pperation  would  require 
man  to  be  formed  very  dififerently  from  what  he  is. 
Were  all  men  equally  virtuous,  industrious,  and  capa- 
ble, there  might  be  some  chance  of  their  ideas  ^ing 
wrought  out ;  but  while  we  live  in  a  world  composed 
of  so  many  discordant  parts,  never  will  such  doctrines 
be  practicable,  if  they  were  desirable. 

Mysticism  holds  a  high  rank  in  their  discourses. 
If  one  complains  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech  that  he 
cannot  comprehend  any  part  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, he  is  told  that  he  must  study  the  science — 
that  it  is  both  complete  and  perfect,  but,  to  be  com- 
prehended, that  it  must  be  deeply  reflected  upon. 
Thus  they  tell  you  that  they  can  clearly  see  the  means 
of  making  every  man  both  equal  and  happy,  but  that 
such  knowledge  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  hiiUated. 
What  folly  it  would  be,  they  exclaim,  to  wait  for  the 
distant  and  uncertain  term  when  the  multitude  would 
be  sufi&ciently  instructed  to  comprehend  those  schemes; 
it  is  fur  better  to  take  them  in  a  manner  by  force  at 
present,  and  in  being  made  happy  they  will  be  the 
more  willing  and  able  to  be  instructed.  Bnch  grand 
promises  are  held  out — their  doctrines  are  so  much  in 
accordance  with  what  the  idle  and  unambitious  wonM 
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wish  for — ^Ibey  are  clothed  h^  such  specious  language 
— ^pleasures  a^e  freely  offered  which  are  now  of  the 
most  difficult  attaiument — and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
with  such  a  novel  and  mystic  charm,  that  one  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  unthinking,  the  vicious,  and 
the  idle  are  carried  away  by  them.  Thus  they  have 
no  lukewarm  followers.  All  their  adherents  are  com- 
pletely attached,  while  their  enemies  allow  them  no 

quarter. 

As  an  ins^nco  of  the  scenes  which  take  place  in 
lome  of  the  violent  clnhs,  I  make  an  extract  from  the 
Mode,  a  Oarlist  organ,  it  must  be  remembered  : — 

'*  Decidedly  the  declaration  of  Robespierre,  on  the 
lights  of  man,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Yesterday, 
in  a  club,  every  one  who  wished  to  speak  was  made 
to  sign  the  charter  of  truth  of  the  rights  of  man. 

**  A  person  ascended  the  tribune,  signed,  and  com- 
menced speaking. 

"  '  ^owever,  citizens,'  said  he,  interrupting  himself, 
*  I  regret  having  signed  the  charter  of  the  rights  of 
maOy  and  I  desire  to  cancel  my  signature.' 
« <  Why?  why?'  was  asked  from  all  sides. 
**  *  It  is  because  I  have  read  in  those  regulations 
that  the  earth  belongs  to  man,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it     (Cries,  menaces,   and  noises  of  all  sorts.)    No, 
citizens,  i  do  not  believe  it ;  for  I  am  certain  that  the 
earth  belongs  to  God,  and  that  man  is  only  a  lodger.' 
•*  *  Trup  I  true  I    No  !  no  !     Vote  I' 
*<  The  vote  was  taken,  and  God  was  found  proprietor 
by  a  majority  of  two  voices." 

The  late  revolution  waii  the  occasion  of  the  liberation 
of  thooAands  of  persons  from  the  surveillance  of  the 
policp.     Some  of  these  men  were  not  slow  in  taking 
i^dvantagq  of  their  good  fortune.     One  of  the  most 
remark^bjle  i^  Ji^iu  B' Alias,  who  suddenly  made  his 
api^^^aiice  on  ^  political  horizon,  whpre  he  sl^ono 
for  §  sl^PTt  ^^^  ^^  ^  i^etepr  pf  the  firi^t  magnitiide. 
On  the  newt  pf  tjie  revolution  reaching  this  person,  he 
hastened  tp  Paris,  where  he  immediately  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  violent  party,  and   soon 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  club  called  la  Montaigtie^ 
of  which  he  was  appointed  president.      However,  that 
np  tf acp  of  his  former  career  might  interfere  with  his 
present  one^  )ic  adopted  the  name  of  Michelot,  under 
v^hjph  ^e  commenced  his  political  life,  which,  unfor- 
tnDs4<ely  fp'  him,  turned  out  but  of  short  duration. 
Ha  conimepced  o^  a  great  scple,  and  the  advertise- 
ments of  his  cluh  covered  tha  walls  of  Paris.    Every 
ope  was  astonished.     Who  was  this  Michelot?    No 
on^  seemed  to  know  anything  about  him.     Thus  he 
continued  \o  engage  the  public  attention  for   some 
time,  when,  suspicion  haying  fallen  on  him,  inquiries 
weijp  &$t  on  fpot,  ^d  his  true  cjiaracter  was  brought 
to. light.     One  morning  a  descent  was  made  on  his 
hotel  by  the.  police,  and  his  political  life  was  brought 
tp  an  ^,  for  M.  Vichekt,  President  of  the  Club  of 
la  Montaigne,  was  fonnd  to  be  identical  with  Juin 
DlAllas,  who  had  been  condenmcd  at  the  Court  of 
Jkafdiua^  of  the  Seine  in  1840  to  perpetual  banishment. 
Thus  fais  political  jonmey  to  Paris  has  turned  out 


but  an  indiffci-ent  speculation,  as  be  has  again  been 
sent  to  tlie  galleys,  from  which  he  will  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  escape. 

THE  PRESSE  RIOTS. 

OiTB  of  the  events  of  the  month,  which  at  first  looked 
ill  for  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  under 
the  Republic,  were  the  Fresse  riots.     This  journal, 
the  property  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  was,  under  the 
Monarchy,  an  ultra- Conservative  supporter  of  M. 
Guizot,  of  M.  Duchatel,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Maria 
Christina,   and  her  husband,  Munoz.       Some   few 
months,  however,  before  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
its  editor  had  the  ^-it  to  guess  at  the  approaching 
fall  of  Conservatism :  this,  combined  with  some  per- 
sonal and  private  reasons,  induced  him  to  go  into 
Opposition.     Once  there,  he  became  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  29th  October,  and  still 
kept  up  all  his  antipathy  to  the  Reform  party.     He 
daily  courted  the  King,  whose  private  iriend  he  was, 
as  well  as  of  Madame  Adelaide ;  and  sought  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  Guizot,  with  a  view  to  replacing 
the  dismissed  statesman  himself.     All  this  while  his 
views  were  the  most  ultra-Conservative:  he  opposed 
the  slightest  extension  of  the  suffrage,  declared  re- 
form useless,  and  did,  in  fact,  everything  which  a 
devoted  advocate  of  Louis  Philippe  would  do  ;  and 
seemed  daily  to  justify  the  suspicion,  very  generally 
entertained,  of  his  being  in  the  pay  of  Russia  and 
Spain.     The  revolution  came,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Government  was  M.  Lamartine,  the  ablest 
literary  contributor  to  M.  de  Girardin's  paper.    The 
editor  of  the  Fresse  at  once  declared  against  his  old 
friends,  shouted  vive  la  Bepuhligxie  and  a  bos  de  Re- 
gence  in  the  most  lusty  manner.     For  several  days 
his  devotion  to  the  Republic  was  extreme,  as  was 
that  of  the  Royalist  Gazette,  and  of  the  official  organ 
of  Henry  V.,  the  Urdon,  but  with  no  more  sincerity. 
Soon  the  first  effervescence  went  off,  and  men  had 
time  to  look  about  them.     Girardin  saw  two  things, 
that  he  could  be  Conservative  and  Royalist,  without 
fear  of  the  guillotine  ;  and  that  there  was  in  the 
State  a  party  very  ready  at  once  to  rail  against  the 
revolution.      Very  active,  very  clever,  very  smart, 
very  sharp,  Girardin  contrives  to  get  an  enormous 
sale  for  the  Fresse.      The  French  newspapers  in 
general  are  very  slow  coaches.      They  scarcely  ever 
contain  news  in  the  morning,  received  after  tour  in 
the  afternoon,  having  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  ma- 
terial of  ours,  the  only  newspapers  in  the  world. 
They  work  little  at  night,  have  few  reporters,  and  no 
correspondents  ;   because   they  must  be  extremely 
cheap,  with  which  goodness  is  not  compatible,  and 
have   few   advertisements.      Girardin    conceived   a 
grand  idea.     Published  at  £1  a-year,  he  had  already 
neai-ly   40,000  regular   subscribers,  his   size  being 
about  that  of  the  London  Globe,  with  less  than  half 
the  matter  in  it.     This  edition  was  served  in  Paris 
before  eight  in  the  morning.     In  addition  to  this, 
however,  he  imagined  a  great  hit   ■  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  brought  out  a  second 
edition,    containing  all  the  news  received  by  the 
morning  and  mid-day  mails,  thus  anticipating  tho 
evening   Fatrie   by   six   hours— published   at  nine 
o'clock — and  the  next  morning's  papers.  As  the  same 
matter  appeared  verbatim  next  day  in  his  morning 
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edition,  and  as  he  only  gave  one  leaf  of  two  pages, 
he  was  able  to  sell  this  edition  to  his  four  hundred 
criers  at  threepence-halfpenny  a-dozen.  They  again 
sold  them  to  the  public  at  one  penny,  at  first 
■when  the  demand  was  great,  and  when  there  was 
anything  of  interest  stirring  ;  and  one  halfpenny  in 
dull  times,  and  on  wet  days. 

In  this  manner  Girardin  obtained  a  circulation  of 
70,000,  which  he  could  have  used  most  beneficially, 
bringing  back  confidence,  in  attacking  absurd  and 
dangerous  theories,  in  diffusing  hope  and  union,  and 
love  for  the  great  Republic  which  he  professed  to 
accept.  It  was  quite  natural  he  should  not  like  the 
Republic  ;  in  fact  he  could  not ;  he,  the  child  of  Mo. 
uarchy,  the  servant  and  confidant  of  Louis  Philippe ; 
but  having  made  profession  of  faith  as  a  Republican, 
it  was  his  duty,  in  a  time  of  tribulation  and  trouble, 
to  stand  by  it,  to  aid  it,  to  sustain  it.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  doing  so,  he  began,  as  soon  as  the  first  fear 
was  off  him,  systematically  to  attack  the  common- 
wealth ;  assailed  the  Provisional  Government,  not 
with  argument,  but  with  abuse  ;  attacked  every  de- 
cree ;  and,  when  certain  plausible  nostrums  of  his 
were  passed  over  without  notice,  redoubled  his  sar- 
casm and  sneers.  According  to  him,  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Republic  had  inherited  all  the  faults  and  vices  of 
the  Guizot  Administration  ;  had  nestled  in  their 
warm  beds,  driven  about  in  their  carriages,  and 
taken  their  seats  at  the  opera.  He  daily  repeated 
that  the  Government  did  nothing  ;  abused  them  be- 
cause they  did  not  make  laws,  which  were  the  duty 
not  of  an  executive  but  of  a  legislature  ;  called  for 
now  bank  laws  ;  an  organisation  of  primary  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  because  ho  was  not  listened  to,  redoubled 
his  abuse.  Then,  again,  when  they  did  anything, 
they  were  depriving  the  Legislature  of  its  fair  pri- 
vileges. 

To  all  this,  however,  the  Government  were  coolly 
indifferent.  Not  so,  however,  some  of  the  more  en- 
thusiastic of  the  people  of  Paris  ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  their  anger  was  manifested. 
One  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  several  persons 
came  to  warn  the  editor  that  two  bodies  of  men  were 
marching  on  the  office  of  the  PressCj  to  take  violent 
measures  with  their  machines,  if  not  to  destroy  the 
office,  and  murder  Girardin.  Accounts  vary;  but  it 
appears  certain  that  the  mob  were  received  by  Emile 
de  Girardin  himself — ^that  thev  were  entreated  to 
hear  him — ^that  they  agreed  to  do  so,  which  was  not 
very  mobbish — and  that,  after  listening  to  him  for 
some  hour  and  a-half,  they  moved  away,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  explanations.  An  immense  noise 
was  made  about  this  emeute,  which  ended  in  a  con- 
versation, but  which  was  swelled  in  order  to  make 
Girai'din  out  a  victim.  Still,  as  several  other  similar 
movements  were  threatened,  and  crowds  continued 
to  collect  for  days  round  the  office,  the  Garde  Mobile 
and  National  Guard  marched  down  and  dispersed 
them,  while  all  the  ulti'a  Republican  jourtals  pub- 
lished protests  in  favour  of  full  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  clubs,  too,  severely  blamed  its  invasion ;  and 
Lamartine  warmly  protested  to  a  deputation  against 
such  an  attempt  upon  liberty. 

Among  the  most  active  who  came  forward  to  de- 
fend the  printing-office  of  the  VressCy  were  the  Garde 
Mobile,  who  were  erroneously  statc.l  in  England  to 


have  made  the  riot.  Many  false  impressions  exist 
as  to  this  body,  who,  because  they  are  ragged,  dirty, 
and  dressed  in  motley  garb,  appear  ferocious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  unobserving.  Composed  of  a  mixed  as- 
sembly of  working-men  of  all  kinds,  servants  out  of 
employ,  a  few  warlike  students,  many  peasants,  gar- 
cons  of  cafes — ^the  fact  that  all  preserve  their  original 
dress  as  yet,  and  have  no  distinctive  mark  but  a 
printed  card  on  their  hats,  makes  them  appear  rough 
and  ragged  enough.  But  they  are  infinitely  more 
comic  looking  than  ferocious,  especially  from  the  air 
of  solemn  gravity  which  they  assume  on  all  grand 
occasions.  The  proof  that,  when  in  uniform,  they 
will  be  as  smart  and  neat-looking  a  body  of  young 
men  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  is,  that  their  officers, 
chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  who  are  all 
dressed  in  a  becoming  imiform,  vie  with  either  Na- 
tional Guard  or  troops  of  the  line  in  appearance. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  lot  of  timid  persons,  old  women 
in  pantaloons,  of  Conservative  gentry,  who  hate 
everything  poor  and  ragged  as  "  horrid  low  ;"  who 
regret  in  the  Monarchy  its'  fine  linen  and  lace,  and 
Galantie-show ;  who  cannot  conceive  that  a  dirty 
blouse  and  dirty  face  may  hide  a  noble  heart ;  who 
have  no  sympathy  but  for  the  rich  and  powerful ; 
who  lament  the  dreadful  position  of  men  whose  only 
difficulty  is  to  hide  the  millions  they  possess  ;  who 
have  tears  for  the  awful  misery  of  kings  condemned 
to  live  in  palaced  exile  on  £40,000  a-year,  and  con- 
tempt for  a  wretched  mob  who  eat  dry  bread,  drink 
red  vinegar,  and  live  on  lOd.  a-day — ^have  sent  home 
to  England  the  most  firightful  accounts  about  the 
Garde  Mobile,  1  affirm,  that  when  these  accounts 
are  not  wilful  falsehoods,  they  are  mistakes;  for 
never  did  a  body  of  men,  suddenly  brought  to- 
gether, and  but  half  disciplined,  behave  more  admir- 
ably. They  have  never  given  cause  for  one  serious 
'complaint :  they  have  been  most  polite,  orderly,  and 
respectful ;  they  have  never  lurked  about  at  the  cor- 
ners of  streets  frightening  the  inhabitants ;  they  have 
done  most  heavy  duty  unmurmuringly,  and  have 
altogether  deserved  extremely  high  praise. 

In  the  Girardin  riots,  whatever  part  they  took  was 
on  the  side  of  order.  As  for  this  affair  altogether, 
it  ended,  for  the  public,  in  smoke,  as  all  believed  that 
there  was  never  any  very  serious  intention  of  violence; 
but  Girardin  draped  himself  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion, and  stood  on  his  pedestal,  a  martyr  to  liberty. 
To  make  his  being  a  victim  more  apparent,  he  en- 
gaged to  be  silent  until  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
whether  because  he  felt  his  attack  to  be  wholly  un- 
just or  unwise,  or  because  he  was  not  sorry  to  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  writing  leading  articles.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  has  not  wholly  kept  his  promise. 
His  paper  no  longer  makes  much  noise,  his  circula- 
tion has  fallen  off,  and  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  is  no  longer  very  much  talked  of. 

This  was  the  only  shadow  of  an  attempt  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Paris  during  the  month. 

TREES  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  beginning  of  the  month,  as  well  as  the  latter 
part  of  March,  was  signalised  by  the  planting  of 
thousands  of  trees  of  liberty,  so  that  Paris  now 
seems  more  a  half- cleared  forest  than  the  capital  and 
centre  of  civilisation,  as  it  was  wont  to  be  designated. 
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Everywhere  we  find  them,  where  it  was  possible  to 
have  them,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  traffic 
of  the  streets.  In  all  the  little  places  or  squares  we 
are  sure  to  see  one,  while  at  the  Bourse  there  are 
two  ;  one  at  each  side  of  the  facade.  These  trees 
are  nearly  all  poplars,  as  in  choosing  them  the  French 
Republicans  have  imitated  the  Romans,  with  whom 
the  words  poplars  signified  both<,the  tree  and  the 
people.  Day  after  day  these  trees  were  carried 
through  the  streets  by  a  dozen  of  stout  fellows  in 
blouses,  preceded  by  a  drummer,  and  followed  by 
hundreds  of  true  Republicans.  They  were  far  indeed 
from  being  easily  conveyed  to  their  resting-places,  as 
they  were  generally  30  or  40  feet  long,  and  provided 
with  plentiful  roots.  The  season  is  favourable  for 
their  growth ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  they  and 
the  Republic,  in  honour  of  which  they  were  planted, 
will  take  an  equally  firm  hold  on  the  French  soil. 
The  planting  of  each  of  these  trees  was  a  feU  for  the 
entire  vicinity  near  which  the  grand  event  of  the  day 
took  place.  A  great  crowd  was  collected,  every 
window  that  could  command  a  view  of  the  spot  was 
filled  with  spectators,  guns  were  discharged  in  all 
directions,  cr^ackers  were  let  off  by  the  boys,  and  every 
one  was  big  with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  active  party 
in  consolidating  the  Republic.  When  fairly  stuck 
in  the  ground,  the  tree  had  a  truly  comical  appear- 
ance, looking  much  more  like  a  Maypole  than  any- 
thing that  was  ever  intended  to  remain  permanent  and 
become  rooted  in  the  soil.  Tri-eoloured  flags  waved 
in  abundant  profusion  from  its  tall  stem.  A  little 
hoop  was  formed  about  half-way  from  its  top ;  all 
around  which  variegated  lamps  were  suspended, 
while  streamers  floated  about  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion with  every  breath  of  wind.  But  the  gaudy 
tree,  to  prosper,  must  of  necessity  be  formally  blessed 
by  the  priest.  And  we  may  remark,  that  on  this 
point  the  clergy  showed  a  most  liberal  and  concilia- 
tory spirit  At  the  MarcM  dea  Huitrea,  where  there 
was  a  grand  planting,  the  priest  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent speech.  His  republican  sentiments  were 
re-echoed  by  the  happy  crowd,  and  he  was  only 
intermpted  by  often  repeated  and  hearty  braves,  and 
cries  of  t*  Vive  la  Republique."  With  the  cross 
carried  on  a  long  pole  before  him,  there  he  stood  on 
a  high  tribune,  invoking  blessings  on  the  achieved 
work,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  exultation  and 
delight.  In  the  evening,  the  vicinity  was  illumi- 
nated. Thousands  of  little  starry  lights  beamed 
and  played  about,  flickering  with  each  breeze 
that  passed  along.  These  little  lampions^  from 
being  placed  outside  the  windows,  had  a  very 
pretty  effect,  and  were  seen  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other.  Thus  did  the  day  pass  away 
which  was  devoted  to  hope  and  pleasure.  Next 
morning,  a  little  plot  was  formed  all  around  the  tree, 
and  gay  spring  flowers  were  planted  in  it.  In  the 
one  formed  near  the  H6td  de  Ville,  compartments 
were  made  of  blue,  white,  and  red  sands,  so  that  the 
very  soil  of  the  garden  followed  the  colours  of  the 
Republic.  To  preserve  this  little  spot,  thus  arranged 
with  so  much  care,  a  wooden  trellis  was  erected  all 
round  it.  On  the  Boulevard  du  Temple^  and  at  the 
Opera  Cornique,  the  singers  were  demanded  by  the 
people,  and  the  "  Marseillaise,''  and  other  patriotic 
songSy  were  given  from  the  balcony,  accompanied  by 


the  orchestra,  and  joined  in  by  the  immense  crowd 
who  stood  around.  The  variegated  lamps  which  are 
used  in  the  theatrical  representations,  were  brought 
out,  and  much  increased  the  beauty  and  brilliancy 
of  the  scene.  Squibs  and  crackers  were  let  off  in 
profusion,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  favourite 
cry  of  Vive  la  Republique! 

The  planting  of  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  court  of 
the  Opera  was  a  grand  affair,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  to  have  exceeded  in  interest  and  anima- 
tion any  representation  which  was  ever  given  within 
the  walls.  The  clamours  and  exclamations  of  de- 
light which  have  followed  the  last  scenes  of  William 
Tell  of  Robert  le  Diable,  were  far  exceeded  by  those 
which  followed  the  benediction  of  the  tree  of  liberty 
by  the  clergy.  It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  whole  orchestra  was  arranged  on  one  side  of 
the  spacious  court,  while  the  ether  portions  were 
filled  with  flags  and  trophies.  M.  Ledru  RoUin, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Caussidi^re,  Prefect 
of  Police,  lent  their  presence  at  the  inauguration. 

TheCur6  of  Saint  Roch,  amidst  a  profound  sUence, 
pronounced  the  following  short  and  animated  speech  :— 
'<  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  the  flag  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
standard  of  the  cross — is  it  not  a  subject  of  surprise 
that  it  should  be  found  here  ?  No  ;  for  this  is  the 
mansion  of  harmony  ;  well,  God  is  harmony ;  he  is 
the  father  of  all  harmonies.'*  The  worthy  Cur6,  in 
this  little  speech,  well  shows  the^ne^se  of  his  judg- 
ment and  wit,  with  ease  and  success  bringing  together 
the  theatre  and  the  Church.  It  certainly  was  some- 
what of  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  minister  of  religion, 
in  his  official  character,  surrounded  by  figurantes  and 
dancers ;  as  Carlotta  Grisi,  Mademoiselles  Plunket  and 
Dumilatre,  were  standing  close  by,  and,  had  the  oc- 
casion required,  could  have  danced  a  splendid  pas  de 
trois  as  a  grand  finale  to  the  affair.  Their  place, 
however,  was  taken  up  by  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  who,  for 
the  moment,  seemed  to  forget  all  about  politics,  giving 
himself  up  to  the  charms  of  associations  connected 
with  the  edifice,  in  the  court  of  which  he  stood. 

He  cited  the  cavatinas,  duos,  and  choeurs  of  the  Juice, 
which,  he  said,  showed  how  far  music  could  go  in  inspir- 
ing the  mind  with  religious  hatreds.  In  his  philosophic 
discussion,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  presence  of  the 
Curi  of  St.  Roch,  he  heaped  praises  on  Luther.  Thus, 
the  music  of  Meyerbeer,  in  the  Huguenots,  found  its  in- 
terpretation according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  minister. 
Although  carried  away  by  the  greatness  of  the  past,  ho 
still  kept  a  firm  look  on  the  future,  declaring  almost  on 
the  cross  that  the  French  public  were  as  sure  of  the  long 
promised  Prophete  of  Meyerbeer  as  they  were  of  a  return 
of  true  Republicans  to  the  National  Assembly.  He  fixed 
the  day ;  and  next  spring,  according  to  him,  France  will 
be  in  possession,  not  only  of  a  Republic,  but  of  a  Prophete 
abo.  This  long-promised  work  will  be  sung  by  the  first 
artistes  of  Eurape ;  danced  by  the  most  celebrated  dan- 
cers ;  the  decorations  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired; 
and  thus  all  the  world  wiU  come  to  Paris  to  see  it.  It 
remained  for  Meyerbeer  to  get  a  puff  in  favour  of  one  of 
his  works  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
of  Uberty,  and  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics. 

M.  Caussidiere,  without  going  into  such  flights  of  elc- 
quenee,  contented  himself  with  giving  the  more  youthful 
part  of  his  audience  the  good  advice  to  be  in  future  more 
sparing  of  their  crackers,  and  to  allow  the  citizens  sc" 
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repo3p  from  the  constant  and  useless  expense  of  iUumi- 
natioj^s.  T}ie  ]^public,  he  said,  conld  be  very  well  es- 
tablished T^ithout  any  such  follies,  which  only  sensed  to 
keep  suspiciop  alive,  and  so  quiet  the  ppaceable  and  well- 
dispose4  inhabitants. 

This  short  discourse  w^s  roiich  applauded,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  cries  of  "  Vive  Caussidi^re." 

Qf  the  grand  plcinting  at  the  Bourse  we  shall  say  but 
few  words.  T)ie  finest  p^  of  the  affair  was  the  long 
row  of  variegated  lamps,  which  was  extended  by  means 
of  wires  from  the  pne  side  of  the  place  to  the  other. 
TIjesp  lamps  being  so  numerous,  and  raised  to  such  a 
height,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  many-coloured  firma- 
ment. Music  and  shputing,  ^d  cries  of  Vive  lu  Repub- 
liqiie,  as  usual,  ipqund  up  the  proceedings. 

Everything  has  its  season,  and  that  of  liberty  tree- 
planting  has  now  completely  finished.  There  the  poplars 
stand  Hke  c}ried-up  skeletons,  and  few  of  them  have  as 
yet  ventured  to  put  forth  a  leaf;  and  they  are  far,  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  their  decked-out  gaudincss, 
from  recompensing  Paris  for  the  loss  of  the  fine  young 
trees,  wjiich  wpre  perhaps  wantonly  cut  down,  all  along 
the  Boulevards,  during  the  glorious  days  of  February,  to 
make  bar^cades. 

THE  BOURSE. 

Thb  Bourse  for  April  was  better  at  the  end  of  the 
month  than  that  for  March  and  beginning  of  April, 
while  gold,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  100  francs 
a  thousand,  fell  to  20.  Silver,  so  scarce  at  first,  that 
20  francs  was  given  for  £40  worth,  fell  by  the  24th  to 
two  shillings  English  for  1,000  francs.  This  princi- 
pally arose  from  the  great  demonstration  of  the  16th, 
18th,  and  20th  April  The  week  from  the  27th  Maich 
to  the  Ist  of  April,  was  dull  and  heavy ;  two  suspensions 
of  payments  on  the  part  of  banks,  with  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  bills  due  from  the  25th  to  the  31st,  caused  a 
retrograde  piovement,  which,  however,  ceased  about  the 
1st.  The  supposed  seizure  of  the  railways — the  loan  of 
60  millions  by  the  Bank  to  Government,  had  its  effect. 
The  three  per  cents  fell,  as  compared  with  the  week  be- 
fore, 5  francs  25  centimes ;  the  5  per  cents  the  same ; 
the  exchequer  bills  fell  8  francs;  the  bank  shares  275 
francs.  Thus  the  3  per  cents  were  at  44  the  previous 
week,  and  fell  t-o  38,  rose  to  40,  and  left  off  39.25. 
The  fives  befoi-e  64.50.  fell  to  58,  rose  to  61.60,  and 
closed  at  59.25.  The  Bom  du  Tresor,  before  at  36  dis- 
count, fell  to  46,  and  remained  at  44.  The  bank  shares 
from  14.50  feU  to  1100,  and  rose  to  1175.  Versailles 
Rail,  fell  from  110  to  100.  Orleans,  from  645  to  500, 
and  remained  at  525.  Rouen,  from  410  to  340. 
Northerns,  from  839.73  to  320,  and  rose  to  321.25. 

The  week  ending  the  Sth  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
Orleans  seizure,  worse  still.  The  threes  fell  to  33,  and  left 
off  at  37.50.  The  fives  went  to  50,  and  left  off  at  63.  The 
loss  on  exchequer  bills  was  51  per  cent.  A  report,  re- 
lative to  a  tremendous  issue  of  paper  money,  sent  down 
the  Bank  of  France  shares  to  990.  Gold  was  scarce. 
It  still  sold  at  80 ;  while  silver  was  20  and  25  francs 
a  thousand.  Versailles  went  down  to  90 ;  Orleans  to 
390,  and  left  off  at  410.  Northerns  fell  to  303.75,  and 
remained  at  310.  Fromthe  10th  to  the  15th,  the  Bourse 
was  better.  The  threes  went  up  to  45,  and  remained  at 
38.50.  The  fives  rose  to  63,  fell  to  55i,  and  remained  at 
57i  The  Bone  du  Tresor  were  at  43  discount,  and  left 


off  at  45.  The  Bank  rose  from  990  tq  114Q,  and  left 
off  at  1090.  VersaiUes  rose  to  105,  and  left  off  at  102^. 
Orleans  rose  to  455,  and  left  off  at  445.  Northerns  rose 
to  342.50,  and  remained  at  330.  Gold  and  silver  were 
much  more  cheap  and  abundant,  to  fajl  the  one  to  almost 
nothing ;  the  other  to  less  than  20^  on  the  week  of  the 
17th  to  the  22d. 

The  threes  rose  to  2 ;  the  fives  to  3;  Bon$  du 
Tresor  6 ;  the  Bank  80;  the  Orleans  railway  55  ;  Bor- 
deaux 6.25  ;  the  Northerns  the  saipe. 

Should  the  elections  be  good,  as  }p  all  |)robability 
they  vrill,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  rise  of  April. 

On  Monday  the  24th,  thefo  was  very  little  l>n$i- 
ne89  done  at  thQ  Bpurs^,  owing  tq  elections  b^ing 
proceeded  with  at  the  same  time,  ^he  few  transac- 
tions which  were  doqe  at  the  commencemeiit  tended 
to  a  fall  on  the  previous  week's  prices.  Muph  con- 
versation took  place  on  the  irregularities  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  12th  Arrondissenient,  by  means 
of  which  many  parties  had  provided  themselves  with 
two  or  more  voting  cards.  It  was  thought  that  the 
proceedings  will  be  annulled.  But  it  is  asked*  ^^  i^ 
this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recommei^ce  also 
the  elections  in  all  the  other  sectiox^^  of  the  dpp^rt- 
ment,  since  the  fourteen  arrpndissements  of  the  Seine 
are  united  for  the  elections  of  thirty-four  representa- 
tives. To  admit  of  a  recommencetpent  of  votes  in  a 
single  arrondissment,  it  would  require  thaf;  some  of 
the  others  had  commenced  the  counting  of  the  votes. 

There  were  several  sales  of  inscriptions  of  rentes, 
which  at  first  brought  down  prices,  ^he  rentes  were 
sold  in  the  expectation  of  the  creation  of  new  5  per 
cents,  to  pay  for  the  railwftys.  Afterwards,  the  rafo 
rose,  and  finally  closed  at  little  difference  from  the 
previous  quotations. 

Little  capitalists  still  coptipu^d  their  purchases  ; 
and  it  was  principally  owing  tp  fhem  that  prices  are 
sustained. 

Towards  the  end  of^  the  ^ourse^  it  was  reported 
that  Government  had  received  unfavourable  intelli* 
gence  from  Germany,  and  from  Poland,  which  re- 
port was  tho  occasion  of  a  sligl^t  fap  towards  tho 
close. 

Railway  shares  were  much  inquired  after ;  and  il 
was  a  long  time  since  so  many  cash  trapsactiops  had 
been  done  ip  them.  The  general  impression  was 
that  the  decree  of  appropriation  had  at  jength  been 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  that  nothing  would  now  prevent  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Moniteur,  On  the  terms  of  the  pur- 
chase, opinions  were  as  various  as  previously  ;  but 
everybody  was  of  opinion  that  the  Government  could 
not  propose  conditions  so  disadvantageous  as  the  pre- 
sent Bourse  quotation 9.  Business  was  at  first  chiefly 
confined  to  Kortjiem  and  Lyons  shares,  and  the  other 
lines  continued  somewhat  dull.  Soon  after,  several 
sales  were  effected  in  Rouen  shares,  ^t  a  rate  of  60 
francs  higher  than  Saturday's  quotations.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  purchase  of  the  lines  in  active  operatiox^ 
have  for  base  the  rate  of  the  16th  of  Febmarv,  and, 
as  the  Rouen  line  was  quoted  at  868  francs  76  pents, 
at  this  date  there  will  be  a  large  profit  for  those  who 
bought  at  375,  which  was  the  quotation  of  the  24th, 
and  who  will  obtain  43  francs  of  rente  6  -pex  cent,  at 
par.  Although  the  prices  of  the  other  lines  alsq  rose, 
it  was  much  less  rapid,  because  their  rate  pp  t)ie  16th 
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pf  Fsthvui^j  was  mnoh  Ip  vec  fch^p  tha<;  of  Bpuen,  i^id 
offered  much  lesaof  a  di?proportionwith  present  prices, 
lu  the  Noi*thora  line  alon^  seYeral  transactions 
were  done  fjpr  t)ie  tern^.  Several  operations  wene 
tranfifct^^  ii?  ^e  tl^ree  and  4^e  per  pents  at  par  on 
aqcouijt.  !pj>e  fiedflaopt  |oap  rose  considerably,  Jt 
was  njpch  Inquire^  affpr  at  805  franps.  Gold  fell  ip 
price,  it  was  offered  at  from  25  to  30  francs,  and 
the  preipii^  op  the  s^ck^  of  1,000  only  valued  from 
2  ffaocs  50  cpnts,  tq  3  francs.  Jt  was  said  that  the 
hank  |iad  received  op  Saturday  a  large  aipouut  ip 
specie,  whilst  these  six  week?  jt  had  only  received  its 
pay7fiQP)iS  in  po^a. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Wheit  thq  old  revolutiop  took  place,  and  the  Rp- 
pu])lic  vas  proclaimed  in  Paris  by  a  few  ardent  spi- 
rits, the  pypv^pces  replied  by  rising  in  rebellion.  They 
Drerq  only  pat  do^n  and  brought  to  obedience  by  the 
use  of  means  of  the  most  violent,  and  often  of  the  most 
dreadful  character.  On  the  present  occasion  things 
have  gone  diflTerently.  No  sooner  was  the  Republic 
proclaimed  \ij  the  brave  populace  of  Paris  than  the 
total  waufi  pf  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  pos- 
sessed \>j  the  froverpment  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
sho^n  by  the  entl^psiastic  manner  in  which  demo- 
cracy was  everywhere  either  hailed,  or  tl^e  quietness 
with  whiph  it  was  apcepted.  ^or  some  days  this  con- 
tinued. 

M.  Ledru  BoUin,  however,  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, soon  destroyed  this  real  or  apparent  equani- 
mity. Ip  this  important  capacity,  he  made  use  of  his 
power  to  revolutionise  the  country,  launched  threat- 
ening letters,  in  the  shape  of  circulars,  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and,  worse  than  all,  sent  to  replace  the  pre- 
fects a  numb^  of  Government  commissaries,  who, 
with  y^e  exceptions,  reminded  all  of  the  terrible  pro- 
consuls of  1792.93,  who  carried  blood  and  devasta- 
tion over  France,  thus  conspiring,  in  a  yast  majority, 
agaiast  the  I^epublic.  The  conduct  of  many  of  the 
copimiss^es  was  admirable,  lliose  taken  from  the 
ex-opposition,  from  the  office  of  the  National,  with 
some  fev  others,  behaved  as  men  should  behave ;  they 
governed  with  vigour,  and  decision,  and  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  have  the  republican  form  of  go- 
yemment  received  with  gladness  and  delight. 

Another  section,  however,  men  of  the  liefomie 
newspaper^  zealous  but  indiscreet,  obscure  democrats, 
whose  only  mprit  was  having  been  conspirators  or 
combatants — very  creditable  qualities,  but  not  neces- 
sarily giving  ^tness  to  govern — behaved  tliemselves 
with  all  the  autocratical  tyranny  of  extempore  czars, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  way  did  their  best  to  discredit 
the  Republic,  and  repel  the  populations  they  were  sent 
to  rule,  a4vise,  and  move  to  enthusiasm.  Either  their 
acta  were  despotic,  or  their  conduct  odious,  or  their 
opiniops  we^e  wholly  ip  opj)osition  to  those  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  mo^t  interesting  and  curious  event  of  the 
month,  of  this  kind,  -vfas  in  connection  with  M.  Sau- 
riac  of  Moptauban.  This  gentleman  was  sept  down 
as  Government-commissary  to  the  latter  town,  where 
his  conduct  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  An  ultra, 
of  the  most  violent  school,  he  opposed  the  election, 
by  unfair  n^eans,  of  D^.  Leon  de  Malleville,  a  very  li- 
beral ex^'deputy,  whpse  opinions  were  fiuj£ciently  de- 


mocratic before  to  be  papable  of  l^eipg  called  repub- 
lican under  the  new  system. 

For  son^e  days,  the  conimissary  went  on  acting 
with  all  the  vigour  and  determination  w^ich  a  due 
study  of  the  fraternal  circulars  of  the  citoyen  Ledru 
Rollin  could  induce.  But  both  he  and  his  chief  be- 
gan  to  be  aware  that  the  country  was  very  niuch  be- 
hind hand ;  that,  in  the  provinces,  there  was  still  a 
feeling  of  attachment  to  religion,  piety,  and  to  the 
existing  state  of  society  ;  that  Socialisni  and  Com- 
munism were  viewe<^  with  disgust ;  ^nd  that,  unless 
sopie  such  device  as  the  terrorisms  of  old  days  was 
put  in  practice,  the  extremp  men  must  remain  in  a 
miserable  minority.  But  what  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  M.  Sauriac,  was  the  publication  of  a  letter, 
which  so  thoroughly  exposes  the  politics  and  policy 
of  this  party,  tliat  I  give  it  entire  :— 

"  Monsieur  —  We  see  by  a  letter  quoted  in  the 
Judicateur  of  the  29th  March,  that  2^  moire  of  the 
department  of  Tam-et-  Garonne  has  sent  in  his  re- 
signation rather  than  $ght  against  his  conscience  by 
opposing  the  claims  of  M.  Leon  de  Malleville  to 
election. 

'*  If  the  letter,  fpll  of  noble  sentiments  and  enpfgy, 
by  which  the  Maire  of  Auvillars  resigns  his  charge, 
has  merited  the  adniiration  of  our  fellow- citizens, 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissary  of  Montaubap  cannot 
but  raise  their  indignation.  For  piy  own  part,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Com- 
missary of  Montauban,  M.  Xavier  Sauriac.  I  avow 
that  his  conduct  does  not  in  the  least  surprise  me  ; 
if  such  a  man  remains  long  in  power,  I  shall  expect 
very  different  things  from  the  dismissal  of  moires, 

"  I  travelled  from  Paris  in  the  same  diligence  with 
M.  Xavier  Sauriac,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  our 
conversation.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  to  our  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  good  to  point  out  to  those  in  power,  the 
singular  agents  sent  into  the  provinces  to  restore 
confidence,  and  to  gain  over  opinions  to  the^  |le- 
public. 

'*  This  is  not  a  denunciation  which  I  api  about  to 
commence.  I  did  not  go  into  the  private  rooni  of 
M.  Sauriac  to  steal  his  secrets.  ^.  Sauriac  being  a 
public  man,  that  which  he  says  in  public  on  the 
affairs  of  the  country  belongs  to  every  one.  For  nay 
part,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
principles  of  M.  Sauriac.  Even  before  arriving  at 
Bordeaux,  I  thought  of  the  same  thing,  and  you 
would  have  received  my  letter  some  days  ago,  if  I 
had  not  heard  it  said  that,  following  the  example  of 
P^rcgueux  and  Bordeaux,  Montauban  had  refused 
to  receive  its  commissioner. 

"  On  the  10th  of  March,  I  left  Paris,  accompanied 
by  one  of  my  friends,  a  student  of  the  normal  schoo]. 
YVe  travelled  in  the  modest  rotonde^  together  with  two 
other  persops.  We  had  hardly  left  the  coach-office, 
when  ope  of  our  fellow-travellers  took  from  his  pocket 
several  papers,  on  oue  of  which  the  seal  of  the 
Mipister  of  the  Interior  was  impressed. 

<(  (  Very  well,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  I  shall  Teeeivo 
some  information  to-day  from  a  good  source.'  How- 
ever, the  idea  that  I  had  at  my  side  in  the  rotoTide 
a  commissary  of  Government  never  once  entered  into 
my  heaid.  1  imagined  that  it  was  some  emissary  of 
Ledru  Rollin  ;  but  there  was  both  the  one  i^nd  the 
o^er,  a  commisflary  and  op  emi«6ary  f  i|  those  two 
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persons  are  not  often  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  if 
more  than  one  commissary  of  the  Government  be  not 
an  emissary  of  M.  Ledru  RoUin,  or  of  M.  Ledru, 
quite  short,  as  his  intimate  friends  call  him. 

"  In  short,  the  occasion  was  favourable  to  gain  in- 
formation, and  I  set  myself  to  work.  This  was  not 
difficult ;  for  the  two  brothers  (for  such  they  turned 
out  to  be)  were  very  talkative.  •  Did  you  remark,' 
said  I  to  my  friend,  the  normal  student, '  the  effect 
produced  on  the  Bourse  yesterday  afternoon,  by  the 
simple  report  that  Ledru  RoUin  had  retired  V 

"  I  was  answered  by  the  commissary — 'You  attach 
importance,'  said  he,  <to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
funds.  I  can  announce  to  you  that  M.  RoUin  does 
not  think  of  retiring,  neither  will  he  do  so.  Ho  is 
the  only  man  in  the  Government  who  inspires  us 
with  any  confidence.  If  the  banks  fail,  if  commerce 
perishes,  so  much  the  better  !  we  will  only  arrive  the 
sooner  at  our  ends.  As  long  as  there  are  rich  men, 
you  see,  one  ought  to  work  for  their  ruin ;  and  at  the 
present  moment,  it  is  only  a  handful  of  men  without 
energy  who  suffer,  and  we  must  by  no  means  listen 
to  them.' 

"  *  Do  you  believe  that  the  workmen  do  not  suffer, 
Sir,'  said  I. 

*•  'No,'  replied  he;  *  because  they  are  masters  of 
all,  and  if  they  suffer,  they  will  not  suffer  long.' 

'*  *  We  are  Republicans,  both  the  one  and  the 
other, '  said  I ;  *  but  we  look  on  affairs  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view. ' 

**  I  was  going  to  continue,  but  he  interrupted  me, 
smiling :  *  Oh  no,  Sir,  you  are  not  a  Republican  ; 
there  are  no  Republicans,  at  least  true  ones,  who  are 
not  Republicans  of  the  eve.  We  acknowledge  no 
others  ;  also,  we  do  not  desire,  at  the  Assembly,  to 
see  any  but  Republicans  of  the  eve ;  as  to  those  of 
the  moiTOW,  we  will  not  have  them,  and  they  will 
not  be  elected.' 

"'But  if  the  departments  send  you  them,'  re- 
sponded I ;  '  if  Paris  itself  names  them,  you  must 
of  necessity  accept  them.' 

•* '  No,  no  ;  we  will  not  accept  them.' 
"'How  then?' 

"  *  I  have  told  you  that  we  will  not  receive  them  ; 
they  will  never  arrive  at  the  Chamber.' 
"  *  Now,  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  I. 
"  *  They  will  not  arrive,  because  there  is  a  bridge 
to  pass  over,  and  underneath  the  bridge  runs  the 
Seine.' 

"  These  sentiments,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  private 
person,  would  have  made  me  smile  through  pity, 
raised  in  me  the  greatest  indignation,  and  a  feeling 
of  sorrow,  which  did  not  leave  me  during  the  voyage. 
I  learned  in  effect  that  I  had  been  speaking  to  the 
Commissary  of  Montauban.  I  contained  myself, 
however,  as  I  wished  to  hear  further.  I  continued, 
*  And  what  will  the  National  Guard  and  the  troops 
of  the  line  do,  if  you  throw  the  Deputies  into  the 
Seine  V 

"  '  The  troops  will  be  on  our  side,'  replied  he ; 
" '  the  troops  are  part  of  the  people.' 

"'But  the  National  Guard,  is  it  not  the  people 
also  ?  I  thought  it  formed  a  part  of  it,  as  you  and 
I  who  served  but  yesterday  in  the  ranks.' 

"  *  No,  Sir,'  replied  the  commissioner,  *  the 
National  Guard  is  not  the  people.     They  are  the 


rich  bourgeois  ;  and  if  they  resist,  we  will  fire  on 
them.  The  National  Guard  are  150,000  strong  iu 
Paris,  but  we  will  master  them.  There  are  more 
than  300,000  men  of  our  party  in  Paris.* 

" '  What  party  is  this, '  asked  I,  '  which  consists 
of  300,000  men  ?  Is  it  the  Communists  ?  Do  you 
think  that  all  the  workmen  in  Paris  are  Com- 
munists ? ' 

'"Exactly  so,  Sir;  and  even  although  we  should 
not  amount  to  300,000,  the  National  Guard  will  be 
afraid  of  us,  as  it  was  on  the  24th  February  ;  and 
we  will  do  just  what  we  please.' 

"  *  I  think  that  you  deceive  yourself,'  replied  I : 
'  the  National  Guard  allowed  a  power  to  fall,  in 
which  it  no  longer  had  any  confidence,  but  it  will  de- 
fend the  Republic  against  anarchy ;  as  to  the  troops 
of  the  line,  they  will  sympathise  more  than  ever  with 
the  National  Guard,  and  will  fight  resolutely  for  the 
same  cause.  They  do  not  give  up  their  arms  every 
day.' 

"  *  Well,'  replied  the  commissary,  abruptly,  *  we 
will  see  ;  victory  will  declare  for  the  strongest.  I 
declare  to  you,  if  it  is  necessary,  we  will  fire  on  the 
National  Guard,  but  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
this — the  elections  will  save  us  the  trouble — not  a 
single  deputy  of  the  former  Assembly  will  be  re- 
elected. You  always  count  on  your  ancient  electors 
— on  your  bourgeois,  but  the  country  people  will  bo 
on  our  side ;  they  will  vote  for  us.  We  are  going  to 
set  to  work,  and  you  will  see  the  result.' 

"  '  You  imagine,'  answered  I,  'that  your  strength 
consists  in  the  country  people.  A  great  mistake. 
The  country  man  is  not  what  you  take  him  for.  Go 
and  talk  to  him  of  Communism  ;  if  he  understands 
you,  it  is  with  his  musket  that  he  will  answer. ' 

"'But,'  said  the  commissioner,  'what  signifies 
the  provinces  to  us  ?  Paris  decides  everything,  as  it 
does  everything ;  Paris  wills,  and  the  provinces  have 
only  to  obey.' 

"  *  You  do  well  to  refuse  them  all  free  will,'  an- 
swered I,  *  to  admit  that  your  party  in  Paris  will, 
without  punishment,  throw  into  the  Seine  the  repre- 
sentatives of  thirty- four  millions  of  citizens.' 

" '  And  what  do  you  wish  that  the  provinces 
should  do  P'  asked  the  commissioner  ;  '  that  they 
march  on  Paris  P  But  Paris  can  resist  all  France. 
If  the  provinces  besiege  us,  we  will  first  drive  them 
off,  and  then  carry  the  war  to  their  own  homes.' 

"  'Excellent!*  said  I,  smiling ;  *  but  I  warn  you 
that  we  also  have  friends  in  Paris — all  those  who 
work  there,  bourgeois  and  workmen — in  a  word,  the 
people.  And  the  students  at  the  colleges,  do  you 
think  to  gain  them  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  student 
of  medicine  or  of  law,  child  of  the  province,  certain 
beforehand  that  he  has  as  his  antagonist  his  father 
or  his  brother  or  both — will  he  advance  against  them 
at  the  sound  of  the  "Marseillaise"  or  the  *  *  Giron- 
din?" 

" '  Yes,  Sir, '  replied  he  ;  '  these  youths  will  follow 
the  flag  of  enlightenment — ^they  will  fight  for  the 
cause  of  reason — fornewideas — it  will  be  their  duty.' 

" ' For  my  part,  I  declare  myself,'  replied  I,  'be- 
forehand, a  traitor  in  your  eyes.  I  declare  that  I  do 
not  understand  this  duty,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
battle,  if  I  be  returned  to  Paris,  you  will  not  see  me 
under  the  flag  of  your  new  lights.    I  declare 
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beforehand  a  turncoat,  and  a  great  many  stadents 
will  follow  me,  or  will  give  me  the  example.  I  en- 
gage you,  then,  to  take  your  precautions  for  this  se- 
rious engagement.' 

"  *  Leave  that  to  us,'  replied  he*  abruptly. 

« *  I  avow  that  this  battle,  under  the  walls  of  Paris 
in  1848,  between  the  Aquitains,  the  Provengaux,  the 
Normands,  aud  the  Bretons  on  one  side;  and  the 
Communists  on  the  other,  aided  by  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  Aquitains,  the  Provengaux,  and  the 
Bretons,  appears  to  me  of  such  extravagance,  that  I 
ask  if  the  Commissary  of  Montauban  ought  not  to 
be  arrested  at  Bordeaux,  and  sent  to  Cadillac  to  re- 
ceive some  cold  baths  on  his  inflamed  brain  ?' 

"  During  the  first  night,  I  listened  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  our  two  fellow-travellers,  without  taking  any 
part  in  it.  Each  of  them  was  about  to  conquer  a 
department  by  himself ;  and  they  arranged  together 
the  plan  of  battle. 

"  The  emissary  was  a  working  painter,  who  had 
travelled  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Greece.  He 
was  among  the  Republicans  on  Wedneseay  evening, 
had  passed  from  the  office  of  the  National  to  the  Ho- 
tel dea  Capucines,  to  drag  about,  with  a  cry  of  *  ven- 
geance,' the  car  containing  the  fatal  victims.  When 
the  commissary  said  to  him,  '  You  ought  to  do  so, 
say  so,'  he  answered  him,  '  I  know  what  I  have  to 
say  and  do  ;  I  am  not  afraid.' 

"  *  For  my  part,'  repeated  the  commissioner  seve- 
ral times,  '  I  shall  no  doubt  meet  with  many  judges 
whom  I  will  make  Joly  dismiss ;  and  there  are  others 
in  the  department  who  will  hear  of  me.  Yesterday, 
in  quiting  Ledru,  I  told  him,  as  well  as  Barbes,  that 
I  would  do  so.' 

"  *  You  saw  Barbes  before  you  left  ?'  asked  the 
brother. 

"  *  Of  course;  I  went  and  knocked  at  his  door.' 

•* '  Who  is  there,  asked  he  V 

**  *It  is  I,  Sauriac' 

"  *  Ah,  if  it  is  you,  you  may  enter,  my  good  fellow 
— to  others  I  am  not  at  homo  ;  but  to  you,  always.' 

**  Next  morning  we  arrived  at  Ruffoc.  *  It  is  here,* 
said  the  friend  of  M.  Barbes,  *  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  days  of  April  I  was  arrested  in  flying  from 
Paris.  My  passport  was  demanded  ;  I  answered  that 
I  belonged  to  Ruflec,  and  I  was  not  further  troubled. ' 

"  A  few  minutes  after,  the  commissioner  asked 
what  professions  we  were  intended  for. 

•  *•  One  of  us  intended  to  enter  the  university.' 

*  **  It  is  very  well,'  said  the  commissioner  to  him  ; 
'your  profession  will  be  a  profitable  one.  And 
you.  Sir,  may  I  ask  what  you  are  intended  for  f 

" '  The  bar.' 

"  *  That's  a  pity  ;  I  pray  you  to  renounce  the  pro- 
fession of  advocate,  before  two  years,  we  will  have 
no  occasion  for  advocates.' 

"'Why  so?' 

** « Because,'  answered  the  commissary,  *  property 
being  once  in  the  hands  of  the  state — ^which  will 
infallibly  arrive  before  two  years,  there  will  be  no 
more  causes  to  plead.' 

** '  On  these  terms,  I  am  one  of  yours,'  answered 
I ;  '  I  will  walk  on  the  Boulevards ;  and  as  you  pro- 
mise to  every  one  according  ta  his  wants,  I  give  you 
notice,  at  least  twice  a  day,  at  breakfast  and  at 
dinner.     I  will  be  a  staunch  Communist.' 


' "  You  joke,'  returned  he,  *  but  wait  two  years 
and  you  will  see  in  whose  hands  property  will  be, 
and  what  will  have  become  of  the  advocates.  You 
will  see  that  the  collateral  successions  will  be  abo- 
lished during  the  first  session  of  the  Chamber,  and 
that  the  successions  in  a  direct  line,  which  we  allow 
to  exist,  not  to  afifront  too  much  old  habits,  will  not 
long  resist  our  new  plan  of  society.' 

"The  above,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  substance  of  the 
conversation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  with 
M.  Xavier  Sauriac,  and  the  man  who  so  easily  dis- 
closed his  secret,  the  man  who  nourished  such  hopes, 
the  man  who  spoke  of  firing  on  the  National  Guard 
if  necessary — of  throwing  the  national  representa- 
tives into  the  Seine — exercises  at  the  present  moment 
at  Montauban  an  unlimited  dictatorship.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  just  beginning  to  apply  his  principles. 
Besides,  has  he  not  the  circular  of  M.  Ledru  RoUin 
bo  sustain  him  ?  Has  he  not  the  answer  of  M.  Ledru 
Rolliu  to  the  delegates  of  P6rigueux  ?  Lastly,  has  he 
not  that  series  of  acts  by  which  the  ministry  fright- 
ens our  departments.  Sustained  and  encouraged, 
without  doubt,  the  Commissary  of  Montauban,  as 
he  announced  to  us,  forces  candidates  on  the  people, 
and  cashiers  the  maires  who  refuse  to  be  his  slaves. 
Thus,  behold  the  first  magistrate  of  the  department  I 
behold  the  official  protector  of  liberty!  behold  one  of 
the  confidants  of  M.  Ledru ! 

"How,  then,  should  we  be  astonished  that  M.  L6on 
de  Maleville  is  repelled  with  so  much  rage?  M. 
Leon  de  Maleville,  is  he  not  a  Republican  of  the 
morrow?  And  is  it  not  in  the  name  of  Christian 
charity  that  the  Commissary  of  Montauban  repels 
him  ?  Is  it  not,  in  truth,  more  merciful  to  reject 
him  in  the  province,  than  to  allow  him  to  arrive  in 
Paris  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  ?  Besides,  has 
not  M.  Leon  de  Maleville  committed  the  groat  fault, 
to  be  specially  occupied,  since  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  the  Chamber,  with  questions  relative  to  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  Interior  ?  What  other  has  more 
violently  attacked  M.  Duchatel  ?  For  a  Minister  of 
the  Interior  he  is  a  very  dangerous  man ! 

"  But  it  is  not  the  man  which  we  defend  ;  it  is  tlio 
principle,  which  is  thus  attacked  and  violated  in  the 
person  of  M.  L6on  de  Maleville.  Let  us  then  say,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  heart — *  M.  Ledru  RoUin,  the  con- 
duct of  your  commissioner  disgusts  us  ;  the  princi- 
ples openly  professed  by  your  commissioner  fills  us 
with  horror.'  "  H.  Chauvot, 

"  Student  of  Law  at  the  Faculty  of  Paris." 

The  result  of  the  publication  of  tliis  letter  was  most 
creditable  to  the  population  of  Montauban.  They  wei-e 
disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  having  such  a 
man  at  their  head.  They  could  bear  with  his  acts  to- 
wards them,  but  the  man  who  publicly  avowed  himself 
an  Anarchist,  a  Communist,  a  regular  Cordelier  of  the 
days  of  Marat,  was  not  for  them.  After  being  published 
in  four  Bourdeaux  papers,  it  was  expected  by  the  Cour- 
ier de  Tam-et' Garonne  of  the  town  of  Montauban, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  nothing  else  was  talked 
of.  The  fact  caused  the  most  excessive  ferment ;  the 
aspect  of  the  people  was,  on  the  7th  April,  become 
threatening.  At  the  Prefecture,  the  utmost  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on  was  affected,  aud  M.  Sauriac  was 
imprudent  enough  to  state  that  he  should  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  student's  bold  and  manly  letter. 
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tn  the  ineahtimfe,  however,  wUle  tne  Commissaire 
General  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  effen^escence 
of  the  public  mind,  several  of  the  better  known,  and  the 
more  influential,  of  the  National  Guard,  wailed  oil  the 
Colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  to  beg  him  to  cdll  them 
out,  and  thus  force  M.  Sauriac  to  an  explanation.     The 
Colonel  replied  that  the  civic  troops  were  instituted  to 
preserve  order,  not  to  extemporise  insurrection,  and  de- 
clined.    Shortly  after,  however,  hearing  that  crowds 
were  collecting,  he  was  induced  to  summon  round  him 
the  officers,  with  whom  he  waited  oh  M.  Sauriac  to 
seek  soipe  answer.     But  the  prefecture  was   already 
surrounded  by  a  compact  mass  of  labourers,  peasants, 
and  tradesmen.     M.  Souriac  came  out  to  render  some 
explanation,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  nim.      In 
vain  a  student  of  the  Polytechnic  School  demanded  a 
hearing.     But  one  phrase  of  his  own  speech  was  heard — 
"I  have  come  to  protest  with  you  against  terrorism  and 
Communism;"  and  this  was  frantically  applauded  by  the 
populace  above  all.     The  editor  of  the  local  paper  says — 
*'  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  only  end  of  the  demonstration." 
"We  wish,"  said  particularly  the  working  men  who 
formed  a  part  of  this  immense  crowd,  "we  wish  order 
and  tranquillity ;  we  wish  to    see  confidence  renewed, 
that  works  may  be  undertaken,  and  industry  be  carried 
out.     This  would  not  be  possible  if  we  were  govenied 
by  men  professing  such  doctrines.    Tliey  are  anti-social ; 
they  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  family,  the  ruin  of 
intelligence,  of  emulation.    We  should  be  brouglit  lower 
than  the  state  of  savages.'"     Such  are  the  words  which 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  working  men ;  and  w^hile  such 
is  the  case  all  over  France  amongst  the  respectable  ar- 
tisans, as  much  as  among  the  better  classes  of  society, 
Cabet,  and.  Considerant,  and  Leroux,  may  preach,  but 
in  vain.     We  are  assured  that  not  a  word  Avas  said 
against  Sauriac  personally,  but  one  cry  resounded,  "  Let 
him  go,  for  we  Avill  not  have  him."     Finding  that  he 
did  not  obey,  the  people,  enraged,  tried  to  force  the  pre- 
fecture, but  a  piquet  of  National  Guard  energetically 
kept  them  back.     In  the  evening,  after  a  delay  of  three 
hours,  it  was  announced  that  Sauriac  had  quitted  the 
prefecture;  and  after  the  delegate  of  the  people  had 
mado  sure  of  this,  they  came  away  singing  the  Mar- 
seillaise, and  in  ten  minutes  more  the  crowd  quietly 
dispersed. 

But  the  citizen  Sauriac,  the  friend  of  Ledru  RoHin, 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  beaten.  Henri  obtained  from 
a  neighbouring  commissary  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
an  escort;  he  started  again  for  Montauban,  from  which 
he  had  been  so  gracefully  expelled,  to  reign,  if  possible, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality. 

On  the  11th  AprD,  he  accordingly  made  his  entrance, 
thus  accompanied,  into  the  good  town  of  Montauban,  to 
find  the  National  Guard  under  arms,  and  behind 
them  the  angry  people,  all  ready  to  use  force  to  prevent 
his  return.  Still  M.  Sauriac  persisted  ;  threatened  to 
take  up  every  disaffected  person,  and  ordered  the  arrest 
of  M.  Leon  de  Maleville.  This  gentleman  immediately 
wrote  a  note  to  the  commissarv,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  quite  at  his  orders;  but  that  24:  hours  after 
his  arrest,  60,000  persons  should  demand  an  account  of 
this  flagrant  violation  of  liberty.  Havmg  been  informed 
tliat  the  country  was  already  rising,  M.  Sauriac  lost  all 
his  valour,  resigned  his  office,  and  took  a  rapid  flight 
in  a  post-ohaise.  Hes  next  step  was  to  make  himself 
out  a  victim  of  the  old  royalist  party,  who  alone,  I.e 


assured  the  pebjjle  in  tl  t)rochbnatibli,  were  the  secret 
movers  of  his  expulsion.  This  was  Hot  true.  But  it 
was  correct  that  there  was  one  of  the  small  provinces 
replied  to  the  threats  of  the  small  faction  in  Paris,  who 
pretended  to  monopolize  the  name  of  republican. 

M.  Saui*iac  seems  after  the  affair  was  terliiinated,  to 
h^ve  felt  so  very  odious  in  the  feyes  of  the  ptiblic,  that 
he  induced  liis  companion,  the  emissary,  to  write  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  seriously  endeavoured  to  make  the  pub- 
lic believe  that  the  coiiversation  Irith  Chaiivot  iras  a 
mere  joke,  and  that  the  student  wds  a  gteen-hbrti;  u{)Oii 
whose  credulity  they  h?id  teen  practising ;  thzit,  in  the 
slang  of  the  atelieir,  they  trere  paintet^ — ^the  wholfe  af- 
fair was  a  charge,  and  Chauvot,  who  had  been  Sitting  for 
his  portrait,  had  pose  to  them.  No  one  believed  this,  fbr 
all  knew  that  the  precioiis  couple  had  enunciated  their 
true  sentiments,  but  wholly  unaware  that  they  Would 
prematurely  see  the  light.  Fortunately  thcfy  did^  acnd 
all  Paris  is  now  able  to  judge  what  the  Socialists  de- 
sire. 

This  affair  of  Montauban  was  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  Provinces;  but  in  many  other  instaticesdistut- 
bances  occurred  of  a  more  serious  character.  At  Troyes  the 
Conununists  attempted  to  get  possession  of  thfe  artillery, 
and  were  put  down  by  the  National  Guard  and  peasantry; 
at  Quesnoz,  the  commissary  sought  to  casher  a  maire 
and  the  whole  municipality,  and  to  close  a  club — he  wai 
resisted;  at  Beauvais,  a  govemitient  cotoniissary,  de- 
feated in  the  election  of  the  colonel  of  the  National 
Guard,  caused  riot  and  disturbance  by  his  iH-humour 
at  Carcassore,  a  president  of  a  civil  tribunal,  arid  a  pre 
sidcnt  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  were  suspended  for  no 
act  save  their  former  monarchism ;  and  the  popidation 
expressed  their  disgust,  while  Ledru  Rollin  deelared  this 
too  great  a  stelct  of  authority. 

At  Lorient,  a  regiment  of  marine  artillerymen 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  but  the  very  next  day 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the 
matter. 

At  Lyons,  the  riots  commenced  in  the  month  of 
March  were  continued.  This  town,  with  a  large  manu- 
facturing population,  contains  very  many  Communists 
and  Socialists  ;  and  where\'er  these  are,  continued  tran- 
quillity can  scarcely  exist,  until  some  strong  show  of 
authority  show  them  the  futility  of  their  schemes.  Still 
the  National  Guard  and  troops  were  stlfficierit  to  pre- 
vent serious  disorder.  The  entrance  of  a  steam-boat, 
with  a  white  signal  flag  at  its  mast-head,  into  the  port 
on  the  Rhone,  which  was  mistaken  for  aCarHst  drapcau, 
caused  an  immense  display  of  excitement,  whicht  as  a 
hint  to  that  party  was  not  without  its  use. 

A  newfeature  was  added  to  the  scenes  ^hich  disgraCfed 
Lyons  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  by  the  revolt  of 
several  regiments  of  the  line.  Some  demanded  thai  a 
non-commissioned  officer  who  iiad  been  imprisoned 
should  be  released,  others  that  he  should  be  not  sent 
to  the  frontier  until  recovered  from  his  African  fatigues. 
After  remaining  a  whole  day  and  night  in  mutiny  and 
marching  about  the  town,  the  prisoner  was  released^  and 
the  military  returned  to  their  duty. 

At  Valenciennes,  as  elsewherfe,  the  verj^  l6w6st  of 
the  artisans  got  up  mobs  to  expel  the  Belgians  and  other 
foreign  workmen  who  were  employed  in  different  houses. 
They  had  no  delay  given  them;  and  from  the  culpable 
weakness  of  the  authorities  were  forced  to  obey.  Un- 
like the  vigorous  executive  of  Paris,  wto  seveife'^  re- 
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pressed  sucli  aitetdpts,  tile  ihtmicipal  oouncU  remained 
wholly  inactive. 

Rouen,  which  in  Marcli  was  disturbed  enough,  had 
dt  Liliebouile  in  its  neighbourhood  tragic  riots  to  de- 
plore. The  mob  fired  on  the  National  Guard  and 
military,  who  fired  on  the  populace  in  return,  and  killed 
several.  Iliis,  and  other  vigorous  ineasures  of  the 
Commissary  tieschamps^  caused  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  he  restored. 

In  other  places,  the  temoval  of  grain  from  one  town 
to  another,  caused  what  may  be  called  food  riots,  but 
these  occurred  in  very  remote  and  ignorant  districts. 
Other  scenes  of  disorder  were  got  up  merely  by  male- 
factors.    Tfe  read  in  the  daily  journals  : — 

'/  A  letter  from  St.  Gaudens  states  that  the  forest  of  Eouz 
had  been  iet  on  Are  and  ^as  nearly  consumed  ;  and  another 
tract  of  t)Iantattbn,  separatini?  Chann  il*om  St.  B6at,  had 
been  in  piH  banit  down  some  days  before;  At  the  time  the 
letter  was  written,  the  Utter  wood  was  l^uming  to  an  extent 
of  10  or  12  kilometres  (6  or  7  miles).  The  forest  of  Marig- 
liac  also  ban  been  set  on  fire,  but  a  heavy  rain  had  extin- 
guished the  flames. 

"Baii<M  of  thieves  are  laying  waste  the  comitry  around  St. 
Etienne.  These  malefactors  have  directed  their  designs  of 
devastation  particularly  against  religious  hoascs,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  must  contain  money.  They  entered  a  con- 
vent at  St.  Jenest-Lerpt,  and,  finding  nothing  of  value  they 
could  take  aWay,  destroyed  the  furniture,  and  did  as  much 
damii«to  as  they  oduld.  They  also  visited  convents  at  Villard 
and  St.  Priest,  and,  after  breaking  the  furniture  to  pieces, 
set  fire  to  it.  At  Latour,  the  nuns  gave  their  unwelcome  vi- 
sitors drink,  and  thus  gaining  time,  wore  saved  by  the  popu- 
ktiod  coming  to  their  aid.'* 

Another  riot  at  St.  Etienne  is  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed, in  a  private  letter  published  in  the  Tiine^  news- 
paper : — 

m 

"  Yesterday  we  had  the  most  terrible  emeute.  It  was  be- 
gun by  some  women,  who  proceeded  to  the  *  Queen's  Con- 
vent,* to  pillage  it — an  attempt  in  which  they  completely 
succeeded.  After  having  stripped  the  place  the  women  went 
in  large  masses,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  scoundrels 
of  the  other  sex,  to  the  '  llefuge/  at  which  a  small  detach- 
ment of  National  Guards  had  previously  arrived,  in  order 
to  save  it  from  pillage.  But  the  National  Guard  had  no  cart- 
ridges', and  they  were  as^^ailed  by  showers  of  stones,  which 
rained  Up6h  them  like  hail,  and  compelled  them  to  take  to 
flights.  One  of  these  stones,  of  an  immense  sise.  p.i8sed  within 
Iialf  an  inqh  of  my  lofi  eye.  The  mob  thvn  effected  their  en- 
traoce  into  the  convent,  and  threw  everything  out  of  the 
windows — frames,  furniture,  linen,  silks,  and  vestments, 
which  were  afterwards  burnt.  After  this  devastation,  they 
repaired  td  the  Content  of  the  Providence,  where  the  same 
scene  took  place,  and  also  in  a  convent  situate  in  the  Rue  de 
Mile,  called  '  The  Holy  Family.'  They  are  at  this  moment 
(half-past  2  o'clock)  at  the  Convent  of  the  Bel  Air  (a  mile 
iVotn  St.  £tienne),  but  they  found  there  a  sharp  reception 
from  Che  troops  and  a  part  of  the  Nfitional  Guard,  to  whom 
ctrtridges  had  been  dcltvered»  and  whoso  muskets  were 
charge4.  Last  night  about  ]  2  o'cluok  a  fusillade  took  place 
at  tUo  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  where  four  or  five  persons 
were  killed.  The  pastrycook  of  the  Maison  Leclero  was 
killed  yesterday  at  6  o'clock  at  the  Refuge,  by  an  individual 
]^1m>  idatiikod  his  masket  from  him  and  plunged  the  bayonet 
into  his  body.  The  number  of  the  wounded  may  be  estimated 
at  about  tliirty,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  National 
Guard,  and  almost  all  being  injured  by  tho  throwing  of 
Stones.  The  phice  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville'is  flllod  with  an  il!- 
lookihif  etowd^  nM  «»ver^thing  wears  ti  very  threatening 
aspect.  The  shops  are  everywhefro  closed,  and  I  should  not 
be  at  ail  aatooishod  if  the  fighting  should  re-commence  this 
evening  and  to-nighi.  The  rioters  talk  about  cutting  off 
the  gas.  If  they  should  carry  their  threat  into  execution, 
the  ootutoqiieiioes  wot/Id  be  ttuly  disastrous,  but  I  trust  they 
will  be  prevMited. 

'*  Half-past  i  o'olook.— Tho  exeitement  appears  to  be  a  lit- 
tle dizoioished,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  disturbance  will  be 


pat  down  beft>i«  night.    Thti  tihtoH  hate  bMn  ivfnilsed  from 
the  Bel  hit. 

''The  damage  done  is  estimated  at  150,000  francs,  including 
the  silks  destroyed,  of  which  the  value  alone  may  be  about 
30,000  francs.** 

The  affair  ended  next  day,  but  the  population  te- 
mained  in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

It  is  needless  to  go  througli  the  minute  detail  of 
every  event  in  the  departmeaU,  for  all  pretty  well  re- 
semble those  which  have  been  given.  Riots  of  workmen 
— riots  of  all  classes  against  riotous  commissaries — 
outbreaks  of  thieves  and  robbers — strikes  for  work : 
such  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all  these 
events.  As,  however,  they  approached  the  elections, 
they  became  much  less  in  number  and  gravity. 

Those  of  St.  Etienne  ceased,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  punish  the  guilty.  At  Alenya,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
at  Orleans,  the  Communists  still  caused  riot ;  at  Lille, 
things  got  a  little  better.  In  Bourdeaux  and  Liileboume, 
great  exasperation  existed  against  the  Socialists.  At 
Toulouse  aiouc,  Royalism  held  up  its  head  highest ;  tho 
other  tail  of  tlic  Mountain  showed  themselves.  In  tho 
club  of  the  Voix  de  Peuple,  the  following  scene  occurred, 
reported  by  the  Avenir  of  £o\jloMse  : — "  Citizens,"  cried 
an  orator,  "I  demand  the  death  of  all  aristocrats,  and  the 
division  of  property.  (Bravo.)  Let  us  go  to  the  rich, 
and  do  ourselves  justice.  Do  you  know  how  to  act  ? 
Is  there  an  arbtocrat  here  ?  Come,  bring  him  to  me. 
I  only  do  this,  (and  he  feigned  to  draw  a  dagger,)  and, 
psitt,  I  knock  his  head  at  my  feet.  (Bravo.)  That  is 
the  way  to  do  with  aristocrats,  priests,  and  bad  citizens. 
That  is  my  idea."  Another  orator  succeeded  him — > 
"  Citizens,  a  serjeant  has  been  punished  unjustly  by  his 
captain.  I  know  it.  He  has  been  arrested.  I  demajid 
his  release.  As  for  the  captain,  I  demand  that  he 
shall  be  brouglit  before  us.  We  will  tear  him  to  pieces, 
and  each  will  carry  away  a  piece  with  him.  (frantic 
applause.)" 

Such  are  the  friends  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Rollin. 

At  Lille,  however,  we  heard,  on  tho  21:th,  that  the 
most  violent  measures  were  taken  against  those  who 
carried  about  any  but  popular  lists  of  candidates ;  and 
several  Parisian  police  functionaries  went  down  to 
restore  order.  At  Lyons,  too,  renewed  exoitement  pre- 
vailed. Tiiree  lists  were  made:  one  admitting  Socialists  ; 
the  second  a  purely  republican  list ;  the  third  re-aetion- 
ist.  Tlie  first  would  have,  perhaps,  the  most  weight  in 
Lyons;  but  the  50,000  electors  of  that  town  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  70,000  of  the  country,  who  are 
totally  averse  to  any  shape  or  form  of  Sociidisnu 

AtPerigueux,  proclamations  signed  by  Cabet,  and 
other  Communists,  excited  much  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. 

In  a  word,  the  Prench  provinces  are  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  stupor,  agitation,  and  excitement  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown  by  the  revolution.  Paris,  witli 
its  prodigious  National  Guard,  Garde  Mobile,  &c.,  has 
great  advantages ;  but  malefactors,  and  disaffected  of  all 
kinds,  liave  taken  advantage  of  the  woods,  forests,  and 
scattered  villages,  to  exercise  their  trade.  Still,  though 
vast  ferment  has  prevailed,  principally  caused  by  the 
unwise  selections  of  EoUin,  and  the  equally  unwise  ex- 
penditure of  his  secret  service  mouey  of  half  a  million, 
on  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  Prench  provinces  has 
been  nothing  like  so  deplorable  as  in  1830.  In  fact, 
generally  speaking,  the  situation  is  much  better  than 
after  the  former  revolution. 
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FRANCE— THE  DEPARTMENTS. 


As  a  spocimen  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  dele- 
gatos"of  Ledru  Rollin,  we  must  not  omit  imothdr 
episode. 

**  la  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  is  the 
-pretty  town  of  Mantes,  which  has  always  enjoyed  the 
utmost  tranquillity.  This  state  of  happiness  has 
bowerer  been  lately  much  troubled  on  account  of  the 
conduat  of  a  sub- commissary  of  Government,  who 
has  made  himself  rather  busy  in  influencing  the 
elections. 

^  M.  Rouz,  for  such  is  the  name  of  the  commissary, 
j;ot  an  official  list  published  of  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  Seine  and  Oise,  to  which  he  appended 
the  following  note  : — 

'^  '  Thifl  list  must  be  folded  up  and  deposited  in 
'the  jom.;' 

. "  *^  This  list,  he  took  care,  should  be  distributed  in 
-.iho-itownfi  by  the  commissarios  of  poUoe,  a^.d  in  the 
icdJTttaing.joountry  by  the  gendarmes.  Although  no 
one  certainly  could  doubt  the  right  of  the  commissary 
to  circulate  what  lists  he  ohose,  still  the  employment 
of  govomment  functionaries  for  its  distribuLion^  ap- 
peared as  an  attempt  to  control  the  liberty  of  the 
/pec^lein  the  election.  The  note  appended  to  the 
Hst  was  little  else  than  an  order,  and  it  appeared  the 
more  necessary  to  be  submitted  to,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  deliyered. 

'     **  This  arbitrary  measure  was  not,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  without  murmur. 

The  two  clubs  of  the  town,  called  respectively 
the  Union  and  the-  Travailleurs,  took  up  tho  sul^ect, 
and  protested  unanimously  against  the  proceeding. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  liat  prepared  by  the  com- 
missary, they  drew  out  one  of  their  own,  which  they 
sent  by  their  delegates  to  be  printed.  The  town 
only  contains  a  single  printing  office,  and  their  aston- 
ishment may  be  conceived,  when,  on  proceeding  to  it, 
they  wore  informed  that  they  could  not  have  their 
demand  complied  with.  The  printer  at  once  stated 
the  eaose.  M. -Roux  had  sent  the  eommissaryof 
'potioeto  him,  oiHiei'ing  hkn-not  ^  pnu^  any  thing 
xvhatcver  which  was  connecited  with  the  ^^leetion^. 
On  the  commissary  of  police  stating  his  commands, 
'  tho  printer  had  demanded  a  written  order^  which, 
>'hdwcrrer,  was  refused  him.  On  his  stating  that  he 
^"wbuM  not  comply  with  a  mere  verbal  message,  force 
was  Usdd,  So  that  the  interdiction  should  be  obeyed* 
Upon  these  facts  being  made  known  in  the  te^wn, 
tlie  meDibors  of  the  two  clubs  made  a  second  protes- 
tation agatnit  tho  yiolenee .  and  illegaUty  of  such 
proceedings.  Liberty  of  opiQion  was  thus  entirely 
denred  the  citizens  at  a  time  trhen  free  discussion 
was  n)Ost  necessary. 

All  this  happened  the  evening  previous  to  the 
elections.  The  next  morning  the  citizens  pi'oceedDd 
to  register  their  votes,  and  amosgnt  others  ibduxider- 
eom^iMary,  M.  Renz.  As  might  havik  been  e«peo- 
tcd,  he  Was  veceived  with  a  yei^  bad  gsaco,  and 
cries  of  vengeaxice  were  uttered  against  him  by  the 
assembled  people.  Howeter,  no  one  had  the  least 
intention  to  commit  any  injury  on  his  person*  If. 
Roux  had,  howerer,  come  armed^.  as  h^  carried  in 
his  •  hand  a..aword^Btick.  He  addressed  ih,e  assem- 
l^lod4dtfzeBisi&  tK)  .Tery.measuimd  .teri^ns,  infprBiij[}g 
them  that  ii!eLdeipised-^much_in.QrP.tbk<a^.  h^-CoAI'^d 
l^em,^  as  ^hs  -had  l»«4  Mitring.  hi%  life  |o  d^: with 


canaille,  such  as  they  were,  on  many  other  occasions. 
The  words -of- M.  Rouz  produced  a  great  degree  of 
exasperation,  which  was  with  difficulty  calmed  in 
some  measure  by  the  maire,  M.  Roux  then  proceeded 
to  record  his  vote.  The  angry  population  who  had 
been  collected  round  the  polling  place  again  recbived 
him  with  menaces  on  his  arriving  in  the  street. 

A  general  cry  arose  that  he  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  town,  and  **to  the  railway**- — *|to  the  rail- 
way," was  shouted  from  all  sides,  ^he  mmrCj  who 
all  along  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  peace^  accom- 
panied the  commissary,  and  much  assisted  in  j)ro- 
tecting  him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  crowd. . 

However,  the  state  of  aflairs  became  alarming  |  so 
much  so,  that  botli  M,  Roux  and  theV/ia/re  were 
forced  to  take^  refuge  in.fi  shop.  .  Itere  tho  wo^'r^?  en- 
deavoured to  persuade,  hi  in  to  leave  thetpwrj,  jn 
showing  him  that  he  had  caused  a  iust  irritation  in 
the  Inhabitants  against  him,  by  his^conduct  in  cp- 
deavouring  to  curl)  tho  liberty  of  .the  jiressi  and  the 
freedom  of  the  elections..  M.  Roux  persisted  In  re- 
mainlng  in  the  town,  nothwithstandin^'  l^e  pcrs\ia- 
sions  of  the  rnaire.  The  peoplo^yeronoti  however, 
to  be  foiled,  and  the  shop  being  entered  by  a. num- 
ber of  them,  the  commissary,  w^s./ojced  to  capitu- 
late ;  and  having  been  conducted  to  the.  railway,  ho 
was  fairly  despatched  by  a  special  train.  In,  a  single 
hour  tranquillity  was  completely  restored  to  the 
town.  M.  Roux,  however,  oiiIy,wenj;  the  lerigtb  of 
St.  Germain,  when  he  immediately  sough t^out  Jf. 
Breuvery,  under-commissaiiy.of  the  town,,  irojn.whom 
he  asked  a  troop  of  soldiers,  to  protect,  according  .to 
him,  the  liberty  of  the  elections,  wliicli  had  boon  yip- 
lated  at  Mantes.  His  demand  was  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  he  departed  for  tho  "scene,  Of  Tii j.late 
dismission,  accompanied  by  fifty  cuirassiers  fltnd. fifty 
troops  of  tho  line.  "With  these  for  a  bodyguard,  io 
entered  triumphantly  into  the  hotel , of,  the.  uuijer- 
commissary  of  Mantes.  .     ..     .  ,. 

^No  sooner  had  his  arrival  Decoiue.Jcupwn.iii  tiio 
town,  thanJt.wafS  againin  coramotioq..^.  Th^  ci^iic^s 
filled  t)?e.  a^eeta  ^xiA  public  j^aces,.  a*p4  ^<>^f  }J^r 
c^  of ' 'iTo.  the  railway  '*  was  ,jsqon  heav^L  - A.^^?*^ 
number  of  National  Guards  put  f  heipspjies  ju^C|^alp- 
naunication  with  the  ti-oopsj  exppsmgfji^  them'  }bc 
cofvduct  of  the  commissary...  This  ^*d  th'Q^dpgiiQj 
effect,  and  troops  and  National  Giiaid  fio^teiriii^gd 
together.  •  Thus  the  auxiliaries,  whi^h  JVI,  Rouxpliad 
brought  witix  him  for.Jiia  protection,,  jvcroapouj^s 
active,«#  ih|B,othij»  in  re(iuiring'.tljj.t.liip,  iiiul^jpiyo 

thoto^,.    ,..        .      .    .     ^         .,       :.  v^-r-r/  r;:i: 
ThereAvas  nothing  to  .do  but  to  y^jL4-;,  ^J^  ^thi|s, 
after  a  few  hours  of  restoration,  ^e .  vnfortunato 
comipifsary  was  do^atched,^  ^ec(^u4.^ijpq..^  a 

special ti-ain.-  .  t...,   '..  ,.;.  ^  >Trd- •: 

Mr  JDfir^u^  tha  commissary  fo^  ,the .  depati^noiit 
ofthjO  Sei]^  and  Oise,  .having  ,be^'inf9|:i^G4(0f -tj^e 
impfu4ent.  measures  which  hAdbe^  t^e^^l^i^e 
u]iider-;Ctommiss{^y*  had  already^  suj^ccsedfid.  ^him  jn 
hiA  sii9ati<yi«  so  tha^  >he  xitizen^  of  ,^ant$is  s^y^  a 
littlahaatened  hit  ejection.    ^      ,^"_  ^.  ^.  .^  ,  .    .^ 

It  is  A  gad  state  <>f  the  country,  vh^'i^  J)ie^pf^£^e 
are  obliged  thus, to  take  the  Law.  intf).^^€^.o«[n 
hands ^  bntjt .is  not  less  so  where ^a..ex.ti;§tvag;^t 

Ul«^  proofK^ng^  a  baris  act  Qf  i.u^|ica;^  ^^r 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE.— No.  III. 


The  buBineas  of  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  has  been 
frequently  conjoined  in  one  office,  at  the  risk  of  one 
proprietarj,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  one  common 
fond.  There  is  no  reason  against  this  union — ^no 
other  reason  than  exists  against  the  trades  of  baker 
and  batcher  being  conducted  by  one  person  or  in  one 
partnership;  while  there  is  no  closer  affinity  between 
the  characteristics  of  Life  and  of  Fire  Assurance  than 
there  is  between  the  groceries  and  the  draperies  in  a 
general  country  store.  The  risks  are  entirely  different ; 
and,  therefore,  although  a  company  in  the  two  depart- 
ments may  do  a  good  business,  \et  they  may  not 
have  in  either  a  sufficient  number  of  risks  to  afford 
a  safe  arerage,  although  that  may  with  equal  pro- 
bability teU  for  as  against  their  prosperity. 

There  are  returns  of  the  accidents  and  losses  by 
fire  in  large  towns,  which  show  a  remarkably  close 
an&nal  ayerage,  both  as  to  the  number  of  these  cala- 
mities, and  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  in 
them.  It  would  almost  appear  that  there  is  a  na- 
tural law  of  negligence,  which  leads  annually  to  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  number  and  value  of  fires. 
We  do  not  assert  that  erery  accident  of  this  nature 
originates  in  negligence.  Examples  frequently  occur 
where  human  prudence  could  scarcely  hare  foreseen 
the  beginnings  of  destruction.  Fires  on  ships  at  sea, 
although  the  risk  from  carelessness  in  these  wooden 
housos  on  the  waters  seems  to  be  trebly  hazardous, 
are  yet  most  frequently  the  result  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  science 
will  tend,  by  the  adoption  of  wiser  precautious  in  the 
stowage  tl  cargoes,  to  diminish  the  number  of  these 
— the  saddest  and  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  acci- 
dents by  fire.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  acci- 
dental fires  in  barn-yards  originate  with  spontaneous 
combustion,  though  they  also  may  be  directly  traced 
to  some  carelessness  in  the  examination  of  the  pro 
duee  before  it  was  stacked.  From  whatever  causes 
fires  (nriginate,  there  is  apparently  a  nearly  equal 
annnal  average;  and  although  that  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  distinct  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  Life  As- 
suranoe,  yet  the  Fire  Assurance  Societies  need  not 
prooeed,  and  they  do  not  proceed  on  mere  assnmp- 
tioM  In  ealetdiUoig  their  ri.k.  and  in  fixing  their 
premuuns. 

The  junetion  of  the  two  trades  does  not  therefore 
invi^ve  the  proceeds  of  either  the  one  or  of  the  other 
in  any  nnaseertained  hazard.  The  calculations  for 
Fire  Assorance  may  not  be  so  precise  as  those  for 
lale  Assurance;  but  a  larger  margin  can  be  allowed 
to  cover  this  difference. 

Tbere  are  many^  various  modes  adopted  of  accom- 
plisbkig  Life  Assurance,  but  the  societies  are  divid- 
ed into  three  great  classes — Proprietary  Societies, 
Mntoal  Assurance  Associations,  and  Societies  partly 
Proprietary  and  partly  Mutual.  There  is  necessarily 
a  great  difference  to  intending  insurers  in  the  conse- 
quenoes  resulting  from  the  choice  they  may  make 
amongst  these  systems.  Proprietary  Societies  were 
first  in  the  field.  A  company  of  in^viduals,  with  a 
Kat8d  eaiHtal,  aooepted  an  annual  payment  in  return 
^r  thmr  goaraiitea  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  th0  heirs 
of  th*  insured  at  his  or  her  death.  This  was  the 
first  and  sni^  opmiAioQ.     Tb^  *^  speeulators,''  as 

foi.  zVf^jio.  cuoni, 


they  were  then  regarded,  had  not  only  the  advantage 
of  the  annual  premiums,  which  were  soon  discovered 
to  be  too  high,  but  also  of  the  numerous  forfeitures 
which  often  occurred  even  after  many  premiums  had 
been  paid.  Proprietary  Societies  have  been  deemed 
altogether  unnecessary  by  several  writers  who  have 
given  this  subject  their  consideration.  These  socie- 
ties have  generally  a  small  paid  and  a  large  sub- 
scribed capital.  Upon  the  former  they  pay  without 
almost  any  exception  a  large  dividend.  Their  paid- 
up  capital  brings  only  a  small  interest ;  and  the  dif- 
ference per  cent,  between  that  interest  and  the  divi- 
dend is  lost  to  the  insurers.  They  pay  this  money. 
The  interest,  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  more  than  four 
per  cent.,  although  it  may  be  less ;  and  if  the  divi- 
dend be  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  there  is  four  or  six  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  lost  to  the  insurers. 
To  us  it  appears  that  this  payment  is  the  simple  re* 
turn  for  a  risk  taken  and  a  guarantee  given.  The 
passengers  by  coach,  railway,  or  steam-boat,  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  look  to  the  profits  or  the  divi- 
dends of  the  proprietary  of  the  coach,  or  steam-boat, 
or  the  shareholders  in  the  railway,  and  say,  "  we 
pay  them  all. "  The  customers  of  a  baker,  of  a  silk- 
mercer,  or  of  any  merchant,  or  tradesman,  whatever, 
might,  with  equal  justice,  turn  a  jaundiced  eye 
after  the  profits  made  in  the  shop  which  they  fire- 
quent ;  and  declare  that  by  forming  a  joint-stock 
mercery,  they  might  save  all  the  traders'  gains  upon 
their  traffic  in  silks.  The  shareholders  in  proprie- 
tary companies  were  justified  in  expecting  a  return 
for  the  risks  that  they  accepted  ;  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  at  a  period  when  very  insufficient  means 
existed  of  estimating  these  risks.  They  afforded  a 
decided  advantage  to  those  insurers  who  accepted 
their  policies.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  a  great 
system,  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  those  who  now 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  courage  or  enterprise  should 
regard  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of  those  daring 
adventurers  who  led  the  way  over  unknown  seas  to 
the  discovery  of  new  worlds. 

In  a  purely  proprietary  society  the  insured  have 
no  risk,  and  they  have  neither  share  nor  interest  in 
the  profits.  Their  bargain  is  fixed,  and  admits  of 
no  variation  ;  and  their  interest  is  to  look  for  the 
lowest  premium  accompanied  by  a  safe  guarantee. 
For  the  latter  they  wUl  be  guided  more  by  public 
report  than  perhaps  they  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  in  less  impoi*tant  and  temporary  transactions. 
Those  parties  who  have  most  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  mutual  societies  argue  against  proprietary 
companies,  as  causing  an  absolute  waste  of  money. 
We  are  not  enabled  to  take  that  view  altogether. 
The  decision  that  an  intending  insurer  may  make, 
must  be  formed  entirely  on  his  circumstances  and 
opinions.  In  a  proprietary  company  he  has  no 
hazard  whatever,  except  that  of  his  own  policy  not 
being  regularly  met.  He  has  no  responsibility  for 
the  company's  business.  He  has  no  claim  on  other 
policyholders,  or  on  their  estates ;  and  they  have  none 
whatever  on  him  or  on  his  estate.  The  transaction 
is  entirely  confined  within  the  sheet  on  which  his 
policy  is  exhibited,  and  travels  no  farther. 

>(aiiy  pcrsaos  desire  this  exception  from  responii* 
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bilUj.  The  world  has  many  timid,  narroiis  iont  aiid 
daughters,  who  willingly  pay  some  percentage  on 
their  premiums,  to  be  relieyed  from  risks ;  on  the 
same  principle,  in  this  case,  perhaps,  unnecessarily 
extended,  which  leads  them  to  make  any  assurance. 
They  do  not  comprehend  the  data  on  which  the 
science  is  based.  They  cannot  believe  that  life  and 
death  to  a  generation  come  regularly,  like  seed-time 
and  haryest :  summer  and  winter  :  and,  probably, 
with  often  still  greater  regularity.  They  hate  lia- 
bilities. They  perhaps,  love  ease  ;  and,  amongst 
all  its  manifestations,  chiefly,  and  principally,  ease 
of  mind.  They  insure  for  no  other  purpose,  and  in 
one  respect,  on  one  object  of  importance,  they  have 
secured  their  wish.  They  will  not  even  allow  half  a 
shadow  to  intervene  between  them  and  the  end  of 
all  their  payments.  Tables  may  be  shown  to  them. 
Betums  may  be  read.  They  may  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  mathematical  certainty  in  all  the  calcula- 
tions ;  but  they  want  a  pecuniary  certainty,  and  it 
need  not  be  denied  to  them.  They  will  not  throw  a 
speck  of  doubt  on  the  figures  in  the  tables.  They 
will  not  question  the  statistics  ;  but,  over  and  above 
all  statistical  figures,  they  prefer  a  pecuniary  guar- 
antee. The  income  may  assort  minutely  with  the 
expectancy  of  expenditui*e,  and  leave  a  large  gua- 
rantee fund ;  but  something  may  happen  to  the  capi- 
tal :  and  they  still  cling  to  their  guarantee.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  gratified,  and 
why  those  who  take  the  trouble  of  gratifying  them 
should  not  be  rewarded  for  supplying  the  demand. 

There  are  also  particular  classes  of  insurers  to 
whom  Proprietary  Companies  present  special  ad- 
vantages. In  the  complicated  pecuniary  transac- 
tions of  our  time,  cirpumstiMices  often  •render  Life 
Assurance  necessary  ^s  a  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed. Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide 
this  security  for  a  limited  period ;  and,  therefore, 
policies  are  issued  for  one  year,  for  seven  years,  and 
for  other  limits.  Iu  these  cases  the  insurers  will 
naturally  prefer  to  make  a  clear  payment  for  a  given 
policy,  without  reference  to  additions,  to  a  bonus,  or 
to  any  other  mode  whatever  of  participation  in  gain 
or  loss. 

The  entail  laws  originate  many  insurances.  An 
heir  of  entail  requires  money,  and  he  has  no  better 
security  to  ofier  than  his  prospects  of  succession.  It 
is  however  uncertain,  and  lenders  secure  repayment 
by  making  an  assurance  on  his  life.  That  is  an 
absolute  matter  of  business;  in  which  they  require  a 
given  sum,  and  legally  we  believe  could  not  accept 
anything  above  their  clear  interest  in  the  life. 
Therefore  Proprietary  Companies,  with  their  fixed 
payments  and  their  fixed  returns,  suit  their  purpose. 

The  proprietor  of  an  entailed  estate  overspends 
h:s  income.  No  error  is  more  common,  we  regret  to 
say,  in  this  world  than  his  blunder.  The  property 
nominally  in  his  possession  is  equivalent  to  his  debi<i, 
or  more  than  equivalent,  but  it  cannot  be  attached. 
He  is  only  a  life-renter  ;  and  the  estate  at  his  death 
reverts  unencumbered  to  his  independent  successor. 
There  is  no  help  in  that  case  but  to  make  an  assu- 
rance on  the  life ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so 
identical  with  those  noticed  in  the  preceding  para^ 
graph,  that  a  sinailar  course  it  wisely  adopted.  The 
creditors  w^nt  their  capital  and  iat^msi    They  want 


no  taote^  and  they  wish  no  less.  Therefore  they 
frequently  resort  to  the  means  afforded  them  of 
obtaining  a  certain  sum  for  a  fixed  payment. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Mtitual  S^iety  frftm 
taking  the  policy.  In  that  case,  and  in  all  similar 
instances,  they  would  act  as  a  proprietary  eompaaj. 
The  current  of  this  trade  does  not,  we  believe,  set 
largely  in  their  direction  ;  and  Mutual  Assoeiatiooa 
prefer  the  prosecution  of  their  peculiar  braneh^s  m 
the  business. 

There  i«  no  class  of  men  who  have  derived  more 
important  benefits  from  life  insurances  than  the  pro- 
piietort  of  entailed  estates.    Many  of  them  have 
families  reared  in  affluence  and  luxury,  and  yet  for 
whom  otherwise  no  adequate  provision  has  been,  or 
can  have  been,  made.     The  parent  hm  no  seoovity 
of  life.     He  knows  not  what  a  day  nor  an  hour 
may  bring  forth.     Uis   salary  alone  la  fixed  and 
certain  for  his  life  ;  but  he  has  no  property  what^ 
ever  except  hfs  savings.      We  have  seen,  however, 
distressing  cases  of  this  nature,  where  the. home, 
the  ground,  and    the  land,  long  associated  with 
a  particular  family,  were  doomed  to  pass  away 
to  a  stranger,  althongh  the  old  house  was  Jocund 
with  the  light  step  and  the  cheerful  voices  of  its 
owners'  ehUdrcn.     The  entail  was  not  in  the  female 
succession,  and  they  (the  children  of  the  owner-^-the 
heiresses  of  a  long  ancestry)  were  only  tenants  in  the 
home  of  their  forefathers.    We  do  not  here  discuss 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  this  Balio  law.     The  pro* 
vision  made  to  secure  the  existence  of  an  estate  in  a 
family  had  secured  its  egress  and  their  expulsion. 
The  duty  of  the  )[>resent  owner  was  clea^  and  rigid- 
He  was  bound  to  straiten,  to  tighten,  and  economise. 
To  him  insurance  had  become  a  duty,  and  its  neglect 
a  crime.    The  duty  has  often  been  neglected  and  the 
crime  frequently  committed,  to  the  convenience  of 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  write  novels  in  three 
volnmes,  and  often  want  material — ^tasked  like  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  to  produce  the  full  tale  of  pagea 
from  a  short  stock  of  means  :  the  Israelites  need* 
ed  straw  :  the  Literati  require  a  plot,  and  the  entail 
laws  help  them  ;  but  they  frequently  misrepveseat 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  these  ciroumstaoces  as  a 
worthy  man,  by  whom  this  provision  has  been  ne^ 
glected,  and  who  at  his  death  leaves  a  family  whom 
he  has  not  taught  to  work,  moneyless.    A  worthy 
fool  that  person  may  have  been  ;  a  worthy  man  he 
certainly  was  not ;  and  some  benefit  npghi  aeom^ 
from  the  three  volumes  pica,  with  broad  iuarg^is,  if 
they  described  him    in  his  proper  character,  a« 
thoughtless,  loveless  to  his  own,  at  the  least ;  if  not 
wilfully  and  depravedly  negligent. 

To  all  this  class  of  insurers  the  ^wo  great  divisions 
of  assuranee  companies  present  their  inducements  q^ 
a  tolerably  equal  footing.  They  have  to  be  tried 
merely  on  their  merits,  for  their  peonliarities  do  not 
afieot  the  case.  All  parties,  whose  iiicovie.  perishes 
with  their  life,  are  in  the  same  position.  They  h^ve 
merely  to  calculate  in  whioh  division,  and  with  vh^t 
office  in  the  respective  divisions,  they  can  secure  the 
largest  return,  combined  with  ample  security  for  the 
money  that  they  will  invest. 

After  mutual  assurance  coi^paaies  began  tq  b9 
very  fj^enwally  a^reeiated,  mid  the  paneiple  widaij 
•dopt^dk  mmvf  of  the  fnf^kiuj  nm^im  MmiM 
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tfbe  ui«iured  to  %  p«rtioip»t!<m  in  ibek  profit!.  Thif 
waf  ftccompllshed  by  adding  what  U  tenned  a  )>pDaft 
yearly,  qtiinqaeimially,  or  septennially,  to  the  poli- 
cies. In  other  societies  Hieie  is  a  stipulated  propor* 
tion  of  the  profits  added  to  the  original  sums  insured. 
The  entire  system  of  eonferrtng  these  additions 
requires  very  careful  examination.  That  may, 
lio^^rer,  eom^  more  apUy  from  U9  after  we  have 
i^ridgvd  the  proposals  of  the  societies  whose  pro- 
spectuses and  reports  have  been  forwarded  to  us. 
At  this  stage  we  merely  haye  to  say,  that  any  parti- 
cipation in  profits  involves  the  fullest  liability  and 
responsibility  for  the  transactions  of  the  society. 
That  prmciple  in  commercial  law  may  require  cor- 
rection. We  state  frankly  our  opinion  in  favour  of 
a  change.  The  liability  of  partners  in  joint^stoek 
compaiifes  should  have  some  Ifanit  short  of  sums  that 
no  single  partner  can  pay.  In  the  societies  to  which 
wo  are  now  referring,  there  is  happily  little  risk  in 
the  matter.  We  might  be  liable  at  this  moment  in 
eonneetiott  with  them  for  some  millions  sterling  ! 
And  we  do  not  count  the  risk  at  sixpence.  It  ii  not 
therefore  it  connection  with  our  subject  that  we  re- 
fer to  the  law  regarding  the  liability  of  partners  in 
joint- stock  companies,  above  their  smbscriptionsy 
where  there  is  a  published  capital,  divided  into  a 
declared  i^mnber  of  shares.  We  cannot  see  exactly 
how  an  Abt  of  Parliament  should  make  the  distinc- 
tion tliatan  Act  of  Parliament  really  does  accomplish. 
The  proprietors  of  a  railway  company  are  merely  li- 
able to  the  value  of  their  shares.  A  party  comprising 
a  sl^am-boat  company,  because  they  have  not  trou- 
bled ParTiament  for  a  bill,  are  liable  to  the  extreme 
of  their  ineans  and  substance,  for  the  debts  of  the 
company.  A  general  Act  and  process  of  registration 
might  be  made  to  cover  all  these  concerns,  without 
ultimate  prejudice  to  the  public. 
'  Whenever  the  Insured  participate  In  the  profits  of 
the  insurer,  they  are  liable  in  all  the  transactions  of 
the  company.  In  the  notorious  case  of  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex— a  bubble  that  burst  Some  years  ago — ^if  any 
r^spbnsible  parties  had  participated  in  the  profits  re- 
aTised  by  the  persons  who  condocted  it,  they  would 
fiate  been  liable  for  its  general  debts.  The  only  ad- 
vantage therefore  offered  by  a  proprietary  company, 
#ht>- share  their  profits  with  tiieir  cwstomers,  is  the 
gQariint<^  of  the  paid-up  capital ;  and  also  of  the 
p^sotaal  iA&BMh  of  the  shareholders,  who  are  u1ti< 
maiely  Itabte  to  the  itfsured.  The  guarantee  is 
hot  of  great  raMie,  merely  because  it  has  nei^er,  we 
think,  t^tM  inquired,  In  any  respeotable  society,  whh 
an  average  number  of  policies.  ' 

Mutual  Assurance  societies  g^erally  chatrge 
higher  premiums  than  Proprietary  oompaniee.  The 
inscit«d'  are  vot  ultimate  losers  by  the  high  rate.  It 
afibrds  an  accumulated  capital ;  and  reverts  to  them 
s^t  last.  7he  matter  works  In  the  ft)Ue#lng  way:^— 
Two  |»«rtxei»,  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  proceed  to  take  out  a 
-polScy,  which  costs  them  £50  annually  each  in  pre- 
mium. They  select  a  mutual  office,  er  one  in  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  profits  are  divided.  They 
itoijg^hi^  probably,  in  another  and  a  similar  office,  in 
9ome  respects  obtain  the  same  policy  at  £44  each. 
O.  p.  diet  In  ten  years  from  the  date  of  hif  p^l«y — 
to>  aay  A,€O0*-and  he  has  paid,  Urespective  o^  int^ 
fSii  aeefnitit  w  ^  fpayments,  a  aum  i4^U6(k  to  iIm 


sooond  office  yarned,  he  would  have  paid  £450.  His 
estate  has,  therefore,  lost  £60,  on  a  transaction  ^i 
which  it  has  gained  £1,500,  minus  the  interest  on 
the  annual  payments.  A.  B.  survives,  from  the  date 
of  his  policy,  40  years,  and  has  paid  £2,000  in  capi- 
tal, with  a  very  large  addition  in  accruing  interest, 
[n  the  second  office,  he  would  have  paid  £1,800 ;  but 
tU  additional  £200  was  not  lost  to  him«  They  in 
the  oorrenoy  of  the  policy  fortified  the  position  of 
his  company.  They  increased  the  accumnlated 
stock.  They  ran  up  an  effective  guarantee.  And 
at  the  close  of  his  connexion  they  are  returned  with 

interest. 

In  mutual  associations  therefore,  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium is  of  small  moment ;  although  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  to  raise  it  higher  than  the  real  value 
turned.  An  undue  margin  discourages  the  sys- 
tem, retards  assurances,  Uius  injuring  the  public 
and  the  societies  ;  and  while  there  can  be  no  temp- 
tation whatever  for  mutual  associations  to  cut  dan* 
gerously  low,  yet  they  only  show  a  wise  discrimina- 
tiop  in  avoiding  a  wide  deviation  from  the  line  of 
complete  security.  As  they  accumulate  capital,  we 
will  expect  societies  of  this  description  to  increase 
their  rates,  or  charge  for  admission.  That  course  has 
been  adopted  already,  and  exactly  as  funds  accu- 
mulate largely,  the  existing  members  will  raise 
their  terms.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  for 
the  public  interest,  and  better  also  for  the  societies  in 
which  new  blood  should  be  steadily  infused,  that  no 
large  and  extravagant  fund  be  accumulated.  In 
many  instances  hitherto,  the  habit  has  been  entirely 
different  from  that  which  we  anticipate.  Enter 
in  time  to  share  the  quinquennial  or  the  septennial 
division  of  profits,  is  the  intimation  emanating  from 
many  most  respectable  quarters.  They  are  fi>rtunate 
who  hit  thefavourablehour,  but  we  seenot  yet,  and  we 
have  long  struggled  to  see  the  justice  of  dividing  the 
profits  of  five  years  with  the  member  of  five  months. 
The  plan  of  adding  bonus  to  bonus,  and  aceumu* 
lating  them  all  against  the  conmion  fhnd,  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  permanent.  We  even  doubt  the  ne- 
cessity, in  strict  justice,  of  paying  any  bonus  on  po* 
lides  where  the  premiums  paid,  with  their  interest, 
are  not  equal  to  the  sum  insured.  We  know  the 
argument,  that  if  a  higher  sum  has  been  charged 
annually  on  a  policy,  although  it  be  current  only 
for  a  year,  than  experience  shows  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  as  the  average  premium,  that  sum  should 
revert  to  the  insured.  But  a  much  larger  sum  is 
ftdded  to  the  policy  in  certain  cases  than  any  over- 
charge of  this  nature.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  the  possibility,  in  accordance  with  several 
published  statements,  of  bestowing  on  a  policy^more 
money,  by  way  of  bonus,  than  any  overcharge  that 
oould  by  any  means  occur.  In  all  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements, it  is  wiser  and  better  not  to  make  the 
overcharge,  than  to  be  at  trouble  returning  the 
money ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  fiiir  and  rea- 
sonable, having  provided  that  there  shall  only  be  a 
limited  accumulation,  to  reserve  that  fhnd  fbr  the 
use  of  those  whose  payments  have  been  sufficiently 
extended  to  render  their  transactions  profitable  to 
^e  company. 

We  bavo  now  to  notice  the  diJSereat  modes  of  in^ 
«ar«noa  adopted  by  vwAnm  soeieties,  the  faeUitios  or 
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indaoeoMiits  afforded  to  insar<»rfl,  aad  their  probable 
consequeneeB  on  the  interests  of  the  companies. 


We  shall    hereafter  have  seme  4bw  partieaiart  to 

state  regardingthe  progress  of  therarious  eompanles. 


LITEEABY    EECHSTER. 


[  We  have  been  chliged,  from  the  Ungtih  of  ths  very  interesting  history  of  the  French  Hevotutiont  daring  the  month,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  to  omit  our  tuual  Literary  Register,  We  shall  take  care  in  the  June  Ab.  to  bring  \xpaU  tft€ 
arrears  at  present  in  our  possession,  and  aU  the  uforkg  thai  may  reach  us  pr^wnm  t^  Ui€  ICMi  or  l%th  ^  U^y^ 


JANE  EYRE.* 


\V£  are  somewluit  tardy  in  our  notice  of  this  work, 
wbkk  is  undoubtedly  the  best  novel  of  the  season,  if  that 
can  be  called  a  novel  which  is  written  in  the  style  of  an 
antobiography.  We  have  rarely  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing a  better  or  more  interesting  work  of  its  class.  "  Jane 
Eyre'*  has  already  acquired  a  standard  renown,  and  few 
circulating  libraries,  we  should  think,  of  any  pretensions,  are 
now  without  it.  The  earnest  tone,  deep  fen'our,  and  truth- 
ful delineation  of  feeling  and  nature  displayed  in  its  pages, 
must  render  it  a  general  favourite. 

The  story  is  a  love  one,  hut  it  is  love  out  of  the  eommon 
course,  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  which  are  evolved  out 
of  its  development  arc  not  of  an  ordinary  kind,  though  they 
are  not  beyond  the  probability  of  occurrence  in  actual  life. 
There  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  whole  book,  which  is  one 
of  its  greatest  charms.  The  heroine,  an  orphan,  is  left,  on 
the  death  of  her  parents,  to  the  care  of  her  mother's  brother, 
Mr.  Reed  of  C^ateshead-hnll,  into  whose  house  she  is  taken 
iu  her  infimcy^  to  be  brought  up  with  his  children.  Her 
uncle  aooB  dies,  and  she  is  cruelly  used  by  her  aani,  Mrs. 
Head,  her  two  daughters,  and  one  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
turns  out  a  profligate.  To  get  rid  of  her,  it  is  decided 
that  she  should  be  sent,  at  ten  years  of  age^  to  Lowood 
school|  a  sort  of  semi-charitable  institution,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ftcv.  Mr.  Bn)cklehurtt,  a  proud  and  pom- 
pous clergyman,  who  acted  also  as  treasurer  to  the  same. 
She  finds  a  friend  in  Miss  Temple,  the  superintendent,  a 
good  and  amiable  lady,  who  \a  kind  to  all  the  pupils,  as 
far  as  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Bfoekleburst  will  allow  her.  She  makes  a  companion  of 
Helen  Bums,  a  patient,  uncomplaining,  pious  girl,  a  few 
years  older  than  herself,  with  whom  she  has  m^my  inter- 
esting conversations,  and  to  whom  she  relates  her  treat- 
ment from  Mrs.  Reed. 

The  following  passage  describes  the  hard  lot  of  charity 
girls,  and  the  sufferings  and  privations  they  have  often  to 
endure  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year : — 

'*  During  Januaiy,  February,  and  part  of  3Urch,  the  deep 
mows,  and,  after  their  ndting,  the  abiiost  impassable  roads,  pre- 
vented our  •tirring  beyond  the  garden  walla,  except  to  go  to 
cbuich;  but  within  these  limits  we  had  to  pass  an  hour  every 
day  in  the  open  sir.  Oiu  clothing  was  insufficient  to  protect  os 
from  the  severe  cold ;  we  had  no  boots ;  the  snow  got  into  oar 
shoes  aad  melted  there ;  our  nngloved  haods  became  numbed  and 
covered  wkh  chilblains,  as  were  oar  feet.  I  remeoiber  wcU  the 
distracting  irritation  I  endaied  from  this  caose,  evriy  evening 
whan  ny  feet  iotaied ;  and  the  toiian  of  thonting  the  swelled, 
raw  and  stiff  toes  into  my  shoes  in  the  noming.  Then  the 
aoanty  supply  of  food  was  distressing ;  with  the  keen  appetites 
of  growing  children,  we  had  scaroely  sniBcient  to  keep  idive  a 
ddkate  invalid.  Vrom  this  deficiency  of  nourishment  resulted  an 
abuse,  which  pressed  hardly  on  the  younger  pupils.    Whenerer 


the  famished  great  girls  had  an'oppovUmity,  they  Irould  ooaa  or 
menace  the  little  ones  out  of  their  portion.  Many  a  two  I  ham 
shared  between  two  ehdmants  the  piecioot  monel  of  htown  brand 
distributed  at  tea  time;  and,  alter  rdfaiqaisking  to  a  third  half 
the  contents  of  my  mug  of  coffee,  I  have  swalbwed  the  remaBder 
with  an  aecompaniment  of  secret  tears,  forced  frona  me  b^r  the 
exigency  of  hunger. 

<*  Sandays  were  dreary  days  in  that  wintry  season.  W«  had  to 
walk  two  miles  to  Brocklebridge  Church,  where  oar  patron  offi- 
ciated ;  we  set  out  cold,  we  arrived  at  chorch  ooldetf.  Daring 
the  morning  tiervice  we  became  ahnost  paralysed.  It  was  loo  fiur 
to  rptnm  to  dinner,  and  an  aHowance  of  cold  meat  aod'bfead,  ia 
the  same  penurious  proportion  Observed  in  our  ordinary  uftab, 
was  served  round  between  the  services. 

**  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  serrioe,  we  returned  by  an  ex- 
posed and  hilly  road,  where  the  bitter  winter  wind,  blowing  over 
a  range  of  snowy  summits  to  the  north,  ahnost  flayed  the  skin 
from  our  faces.'* 

The  only  change  that  summer  brought  to  their  condition 
was  the  natural  change  fi'om  heat  to  cold.  In  aU.  other  re* 
speots  the  life  of  these  forlorn  children  of  charity  remained 
as  wretched  as  ever,  and  sometimes  even  more  so.  Lowood 
Orphan  Asyluin  was  built  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation  in 
a  forest  dell,  on  the  hanks  of  a  stream,  from  which  fqga  con- 
tinually arosew  In  summer,  therefore,  it  was  often  visited 
by  typhus,  which  carried  off  great  numbers  of  vieihns  ftnm 
among  the  half-starved  orphan  cluldren.  To  l/owood,  a 
sum  of  fifteen  pounds  was  paid  for  each  girl,  on  her  entrance, 
by  her  friends,  to  entitle  her  to  admission— the, deficiency 
for  theur  board  and  teaching  being  supplied  by  suhBcri{itians. 
It  was,  therefore,  partly  a  charity  school;  aad  yet  hal^ 
hospital,  and  one  part  of  right  and  three  parts  charitable 
institutions,  are  not  always  the  best  or  most  comfortable. 
There  still  remains  in  the  breast  of  the  inmates  a  feeling  (^ 
pride,  arising  from  their  paid  title  to  be  there,  whiok  leaves 
a  proportionate  sense  of  degradation  at  the  dependent  nature 
of  their  position,  and  their  knowledge  that  though  their 
right  to  admission  has  been  duly  purcliased,  their  subsistence 
and  education,  their  bed,  board,  end  lodging,  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  often  unwilling  subsoriptions  of  what  Helen 
Boms  fitly  styled,  in  her  description  of  the  institution,  as 
<'  different  benevolent-minded  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  in  London.*'  This  foeUng  Jane  was  re- 
solved to  conquer. 

In  due  thne,  fhm  her  rewshiteaesi  of  ehanwter  and 

straight-forwardness  of  disposition,  combined  with  her  great 
aptitude  for  teaching  as  well  as  learning,  and  her  detennina-. 
tion  to  depend  upon  her  own  exertions*  aad  naver  to  rttura 
to  Gateshead-ball,  Jane  Eyre,  after  being  «ix  yeevU  a  piipiit 
became  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Intttiution,  fn  which 
situation  she  remained  two  years.  She  had  lost,  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  aoquaintanoe,  her  companion,  Helen  Bums, 
who  dtod  of  eonsofliption.    The  efaavaeter  of  thia  gfai  if  one 


*  An  Autobiography.    By  Currer  Bell    In  8  vols.    Second  Edition.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  *  Co.,  1848^ 
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The  marrriage  of  Miss  Temple  altered  Jane's  desire  to  re- 
main at  Lowood,  for  she  found  she  could  not  be  so  happy 
with  any  other  superintendent,  as  she  had  been  with  that 
gentle  and  kind  friend.  She,  therefore,  inserted  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  county  paper  for  a  iftuatioji  lis  governess 
in  a  private  family.  In  the  course  of  a  week  (what  will 
ax^4^Ycr^f(e;mep|«no^.ao^on^pUflh?)  she  received  an  answer 
fi*Qm  ^a  Mrs.  Fajrfax,  Tesidihg  at  a  place  called  Thomfleld 
Uhil.''Si^<;oH^14erablo  'distintie  f^th  C.6wood,  in  another 
ooiiiitj^^ld6gH))^r.  oiktaHb;;^  \itft  tbe  ohavge  of  a  little  girl, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  which  she  accepted,  and  here  begins 
the  really  striking  and  exciting  portion  of  her  story. 

The  proprietor  of  Thomfield  Hall  is  a  strange,  moody, 
impetuous  person  named  Rochester,  who  resides  tKero  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  leaves  the  house  in  charge  of  his 
hwmkwper^  'Mnr  F«irto«.  His  wmrd,  the  daaghttr  of  a 
f^w^K  o|K]*a  daatior,  is^  tfas.  UUAe  giri,  of  whom  Jane  Kyrc 
bMosiie»  thd^goramrsa..  Tkeiti  is  &  osystery  about  that 
qxkkt  oM'baU  Qf:Tfao|«fieM^  «hl^  Jane,  itt  her  solitary 
whiiiiiiga -through'  it,  vrnjily  ende^tours  to  penetrate.  A 
stetingt?,vuneftrtbly4  low,  «nd  IbriUing  laugh  is  often  heard 
echoing  through  its  lonely  passages,  which  nobody  but  her- 
self iases*^  to  viBdr  a^d:  when  she  asks  for  an  explanation, 
sUftJs.  toid;  it  vis  one  of  t^  servants,  named  Grace  Poole, 
wiio  is:  addi«t()4  U>  drinking. 

Jt.wa^^Mi  the  liigh  road,  towards  evening,  as  Jane  was 
ciros^llig  it  jto  tha  DCfuresttown  to  post  a  letter,  that  she  flrst 
nket  nfitbiRpftbes^r.  her  master,  who  was  afterwards  to  have 
such  a  remaikable  effect  on. her  destiny.  Here  b  the  scene  : — 

/*  Q^  Umb  ^^litog  a)^ve  me  sat  the  rising  moon ;  pale  yet  as  a 
cl(M)4i  bf^i.bfighte^isg  mpmeatly:  she  looked  over  Hay,  whicli, 
h^{  Jospin  tre(|%  sent  up  a  blue  smoke  from  its  few  chimneys  ;  it 
was  yet  a  mile  distant,  but  in  the  absolute  hush  I  coald  hear  plainly 
its  thin  murmars  of  lifie.  Hy  ear  too  felt  the  flow  of  currents ; 
id  what  ddles  Atid  depths  t  could  not  tell:  but  there  were  many 
hiBi  b^rtd^  Hsp^,  and  doubUess  naay  becks,  threading  their  passes. 
Duit.erBiuiigJBafan  bctiajed  alike  the  tinkle  of  the  ucajneststreaRis, 
th^#«)Wl^  of  the, ^»ost  remote, 

,  **  4|  jude  noise  broke  on  these  fine  rippling  and  whisperiogs,  at 
once  so  lar  away  and  so  clear:  a  positive  tramp,  tramp ;  a  metnl- 
Ifc  riattsr,S*)i?ch''^^ffeced  the  softwave-thtnderings  ;  as,  "in  a  pic- 
tm,  thfe  KbtiA^nnssroff  a  crag,  or  the  rough  boles  of  a  great  oak, 
diMl  aridaA  ahdsitfcnc  (^  ^  lo^eground^  effspe  the  luiriaL  dis- 
tance J9^  ./i^ufre  ,1)111,  siUMV  hjorizon  and  bilciMed  (douds,  where  tint 
meUs  iiitp  tint.. 

"  fhe  din  was  on  the  causeway :  a  horse  was  coniing  j  tti'e  windings 
of  tKi^'TsMe^et  Md  if,  bnt  it  approached.  I  Was  jnstleaving  the  stile ; 
yet-as4ll|s  piilb  waatuuTow;  I  sat  still  to  let  it  go  by.  la  those  dajs  I 
vafr  Jpnug,  aliA  all  sorts  of  fanoies  bright  fOid  d^k  tenanted  my  mind : 
the  ^QOJiiaries  of  nnrsi^ry  stppes  werje  there  amongst  other  rubbish ; 
aod  when  they  recurred,  maturing  youth  added  to  them  a  vi^ur 
and  vividness  be>'ond  wliat  childhood  could  give.  Asthishors^ 
appiMebed,  imd  as  I  watehed  for  it  to  appetar  through  the  dusk,  I 
reaMoketfed  '  eeitais  of  Bessie'a  tales  whorein  figured  a  North>o£* 
Finglpjid  f^fiiv  called  a  ^Gytrashi*  wbicl^  in  the  form  of  hoi^„ 
mulcv^orj  large  do^  haunted  solitaiy  way?,  and  sometimes  came  up- 
on belated  travellers,'  as  this  horse  was  now  coming  upon  me. 

*-It  was'Tehr  hear,  but  not  yet  insist;  when,  in  addition  to  the 
tnatt|>,ihtfftp;  IlkearA amsh  aaderthe  hedge,  aad  deee  down  by 
tbBliiid.«t«niai(^idediaigieiKt  dog,  wlu)se  Waek  and  white  celoiir 
loade  4uPt  ja  disMnc]t  object ,  against  the  trees^ ,  It  was  exactly  one 
inask  of  Bessie'^  Gytrash — a.  lion-like  creature  witn  long  hair  and 
ahngeheisd:  it'pa^ed  ine,  however,  qnietly  enough  ;  nbt  staying 
to  lodt '  np^,'  Ivitti  MMtfge  ^^rcanfne  eVes;  'M  my  Hide,  us  I  half 
expected  it  would.  The  horse  followed — a  talt' steed,  antb  on  its 
back  a*asdBr.  r.  'Th^ttnaai^  thctlMman  being,  broke  the  spell  At  onpe. 
NoUupg.|^cr,rqda  the  Qytn^sh :  it  was.  i^ws.vs. alone ;  and  goblin?, 
to^my  notions,  tiiough  they  might  tenant  the  dumb  carcasses  of 
beasts^  could  scarce 'i^vet  shelter  in  the  common-place  human  form. 
No  G^nis*h'«M  tMs-— only  a  trikvener  faking  the  short  eat  to 
lGi|Ba|ex  iI(K>faBMd^  aad  I  wnit  oiv ;  a  few  steps  and  I  turned : 
a^ :SJ|i^\pg  ^nn^  ly^  ap.jfxdaniatioiv4)f  VWhat  tlie  ieuce  is  to  dp 
nowJI,'  and  a  flattering  tiunble  arrested  my  attention.  Man  and 
hoVse'were*  down  ;  (hey  shpped  on  the  sheet  of  ice  wbich  glazed 
tlAP^iatte#fl(y?  ^  ^  Tli«  ^ditfi^  bdnfndiiigbAck;  a#d  ^e^n^  his  ms^r 
iA:i«  |irrti|iiii^1t;  airii  iheMiiig  Ae  hone  graaa,  ;b«rked.  tBI  th» 
rvawag  hills  teheed  the  sonnd;  which  vaa-de^ in. proportion  ta 
kia  nagaiiade^     Sie4ai4^  tQ^ui  the  pfOitr«t«  groii^,  and  then 


he  ran  tp  te  aie ;  it  was  all  he  could  de^^ere  wa»  noiiliier  help 
at  hand  to  summon.  I  obeyed  him,  and  wall^ed  dova  to  thetai* 
veller,  by  this  time  struggling  himself  free  of  his  steed.  His  efforts 
were  so  vigorous,  I  thougt  he  could  not  be  much  hurt ;  but  I  asked 
him  the  question : — 

"  *  Are  you  ii^nred,  sir  P* 

**  I  thii^k  he  Wa»  swearing,  but  am  not  certain ;  however,  he  was 
pronouncing  some  formula  which  prevented  him  from  replying  to 
me  directly.  .         • 

"  *  Can  I  do  anj-thingP'  I  asked  again.  .     . 

"  *  You  can  just  stand  to  one  side,'  he  answered  as  he  rose,  first 
to  his  knees,  and  then  to  )iis  feet.  I  did:  whereupon  biigan  a 
heaving,  stamping,  clattering  process,  accompanied  by  a  barking 
and  baying  which  removed  me  effectually  some  yards  distance:  but 
I  would  not  be  driven  quite  away  till  I  saw  the  event.  This  was 
finally  fortunate;  the  horse  was  re-established,  and  the  dog  was 
silenced  with  a  '  Down,  Pilot  !*  Tlie  traveller  now,  stooping,  felt 
his  foot  and  leg,  as  if  trying  whether  they  were  sound;  appai'ently 
lonsthing  ailed  them,  for  he  halted  to  the  stile  whence  I  had  jost 
risen,  and  sat  down.  .    ^ 

I  was  in  the  mood  fojr  being  useful,  or  i^t  least  officious  Xtbink» 
for  I  now  drew  near  him  again. 

*"If  you  arc  hurt,  and  want  help,  sir,  I  can  fetch  some  one, 
either  from  Thomfield  Hall  ot' from  Hay.* 

"'Thank  you;  I  shall  do:  I  have  bo  broken  bones^-^nily  a 
sprain;'  and  again  he  stood  up  and  tried  his  foot,  but  tl^e  result 
extorted  an  involuntary  '  ugh  !  * 

**  Sometliing  of  daylight  still  lingered,  and  the  moon  was  waxing 
bright;   I  cQuld  see  him  plainly.      His  figi\re-v»te  enveloped  ih  a 
riding  eloak,  fur  collared,  and  sted  clasped :  its  details  were  not 
apparent,  but  I  traced  t)ie  general  points  of  middle  height,..  aj|d 
considerable  breadth  of  chest.      He  had  a  dark  face,  with  stern, 
features  and  a  heavy  brow ;  his  eyes  and  gathered  eyebrows  looked 
ireful  and  thwarted  just  now;   lie  was  past  youth,  but  had  not 
reached  middle  age : — ^perhaps  he  might  be  thirty-five.  -  I  felt  na 
fear  of  kia,  aid  but  little  shyncM.     Had  he  been  a  kaadsene^ 
heroic-looking  young  gentleman,  X  should  not  have  dared  to  stand* 
thus  questioning  him  against  his  will,  and  offering  my  services  ujv 
asked-     1^  bad  hardly  ever  seen  a  handsome  youth :  never  in  ray 
life  spoken  to  one.     I  liad  a  theoretical  reverence  and  homage  for* 
beauty,  elogauoe,  gaUantry,  fascination ;   but  had  I  met  fbosc  quiK- 
lities  LRCamate  in  ransculiae  shape,  I  should  have  knowaihsthiet^. 
ively  tliat  they  neither  had  nor  could  have  sympathy  with  Anything, 
in  me,  aud  should  have  shunned  fhero  as  one  would  fire,  lightning^ 
of  anything  else  that  is  bright  but  adtipathetic. 

Mr;  Robhestcr  takes  n  strange  fancy  for  hcndih|r  Idnge^ 
venations  with  the   humble  governess,  with  whom'  her  .la: 
strangely  oooHnutueetivo  on  some  points,  apd  ptooulia^ly,  myarr 
terious  on  others,  and  whom  he  questions  closely  as  to.  ber^ 
parentage,  former  life,  education,  and  ncoomplishnients. 

One  night,  Jane,  alarmed  by  a  strong  smell  of'firiB,  "sate* 
her  nraeter  from  being  burnt  in  his  bed,  the  curtains  of  which' 
had  been  sotfiro  to  by  some  4)ne.  dune  believed  itwaa  Graae^ 
Poolo.  Rochester  desires  to  keep  the  incident  a  secret^,  to  j^r; 
groat  surprise.  •    v 

The  onwnrd  progress  of  the  narrative  becomes,  froto'this" 
point;  nifore  nnimntod  and  interesting.      We  can  but  bl^y> 
sum  up  the  plot,  desirous,  as  we  arc,  to  give  Auothet'^uot^r 
lion,  to  show  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  work. 

We  p.TS?  over  several  scent*s  and  confibolations,  ofalrtrik- 
in^ly  i^phio  and  characteristic  sort,  illustrative  of  the  peelh:. 
liar  stamp  of  mind  and  moral  and  reUitivc  position  <of  holh*. 
In  the  portraiture  of  each,   great  individuality  is  exhibited, 
and  the  diffc*rent  idiocy neraeies  of  both  are  adm^irably  brdughc 
out.  'J^e  feeling  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  haughty  aodlordl]^ 
o#nei»  of  Thoi^)field    Hall  for  his  quiet  and  huiMble,  hW 
thouglieftil  and  grave,  dependent,  gradually,   bilt  in%8tBt^ 
ibly,  fyrtts  Itself  on  «nd  over  his  henrt,  iMitil  he"  ba»  ttei 
longer  mwter  hia  passion.     Kocbeiter  is  a  aort  •f  ByMft  in' 
prose.     It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  strong  vnergy  and 
graphie  fidelity  to  what  one  mighi  fancy  auch  a  petaonag*  ia 
real  life  to  be,  with  which  his  charaoter  is  drawn. 

Cdmpany  onme  to  Tbomfield  Halt.  <  *  Troops  of  frirada,.' '' 
sneh  as  Othello  reiers  to  as  attending  him  in  his  bestdaya;: 
AMong^them  a  Lady  Ingram,  the  wife  of  Lord  Jngtam,  with, 
her  two  daughters,  to  tbs  eldest  of  whom  IlocbBitor,  nunour. 
saysr-'ia  betrothed.  He.  insists  <m  Jane  Eyre,  Joining' tlbi 
compAoyhnd  lemaioing  in  it  duHog.aU  their tportt juidanw 
tertainmenta.  A  gipay  soene-^in  which  the  hero  himtelf^ia 
(be  ob»ni«tf  r  of  an  old  f pMwifo  of  tbc|  tribe,  teUi  the  foituuee 
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tf  tlM  ladUf^is  well  deierlbed.  One  day»  during  the  tam- 
poniy  abtenoe  of  Mr.  Roehestar,  *  Mr.  Maaon,  a  straoger 
tp  all  parlies,  arrivM  and  takes  up  his  ahode  at  the  hail. 

Tha^  aight,  soon  after  tbo  guests  iiad  retired,  »o  alarm 
was  given,  and  a  cry  for  help  runor  throughout  the  house. 
Some  one  had  attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Mason,  who  is  secret- 
ly remoyed  from  the  house  by  Rochester,  ere  the  morning. 
$Qon  after  this  Jane  Eyre  goes  to  visit  her  aunt  Heed,  on 
her  deathbed,  moved  by  representations  of  her  having  had  an 
apopleotio  fit  from  the  bod  oonduot  of  her  son  John  Reed,  and 
Bsraains  till  after  her  funeral. 

In  the  long-run,  Rochester  owns  his  passion,  and  it  is  agreed 
t^at  the  marriage  should  take  place  immediately.  The  pre- 
parations were  hurried  ;  but  a  night  or  two  previous  to  the 
bridal  day,  Jane  was  disturbed  in  her  bed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  large  woman,  with  swollen  features  and  dishevelled  hair, 
who  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  her  bed,  and  after  looking  nt 
her  with  threatening  aspect,  deranged  all  her  marriage  gar- 
xbents,  and  tore  in  two  her  splendid  marriage  veil,  trampTin^r 
it  on  the  ground,  with  every  mark  of  contempt  and  scorn. 
The  bridal  mom  arrived,  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  expectant 
brides.  Bat  *'  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth." 
The  banns  wero  forbidden  at  the  altar,  and  by  Mason,  wbpse 
sister  was  the  wife  of  Rochester,  a  dangerous  lunatic,  kept 
in  conoealmeat  in  Thornfleld  Hall,  under  the  chnrgo  of  Grace 
Poole,  who  kept  something  else  in  concealment — namely,  a 
private  bottle  of  gin.  She  it  was  who,  on  three  oocasions, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper,  had  alanned  Jane  Ryre, 
irst  by  Setting  fire  to  Rochester's  bed  ;  secondly,  by  stabbing 
lier  bratlier  in  his ;  and  thirdly,  by  hanging  over  and  disturl^ 
iftg  Jane  herself  in  her  solitary  chamber,  and  tearing  her 
i((iarriage  veil  contemptuously  in  twain. 

The  mystery  is  revealed — the  problem  is  explained — **  the 
Consress  is  dissolted" — the  low  hoarse  hiugh  has  fqund  an 
•wnSr,  and  Jane  has  lost  a  husband.  Of  oonrse  sh«  oan  no 
)Mg«r  i«maitt  in  Rochester's  house*  That  fentleman,  ib  Iiis 
dtspMilion,  proposes  that  she  should  aecompaiqr  him  to  the 
oontiuent,  and  be  married,  and  reside  together  there.  He 
has  a  wife,  and  no  wife— >a  sad  lot,  my  masters  I — but  his  rea- 
•ons,  though  convincing  enough  for  himself,  have  no  effect 
on  Jane.  She  leares  his  house  secretly  during  the  night, 
nod  goee  away  wfthout  leaving  message  or  direction  behind, 
«r  t^wg  money  or  dothes  along  with  her. 

In  tte  first  conoh  she  meets  she  takes  a  seat,  and  is  pot 
<|pwn  in  a.diflbrent  part  of  the  country,  some  fifty  miles  off, 
and,  on  being  left  to  herself, she  finds  that  she  iias  forgotten  in 
the  ooAch-pocket  a  small  parcel,  containing  some  linen,  a 
locket,  and  a  ring,  the  only  things  that  she  had  taken  with 
ber.  Without  (Hends,  home,  or  money,  she  wanders  about 
the  country,  sleeping  in  the  fields,  and  nearly  perisiiee  firam 
want  of  noiirishment.  In  this  part  of  the  story  there  are  some 
powerfully-depicted  scenes. 

After  being  exposed  to  great  privations,  and  enduring 
Binek  svflfiering  from  bvnger,  and  her  exposure  to  tlie  night 
njar,  she  fidis  down  exhausted  at  tiie  door  of  a  clergyman- 
Mr.  St.  John  Rivers — who  resides  with  his  two  sisters  and 
aft  honest  faousekoeper,  in  a  retired  cottage  by  themselves. 
She  is  "taken  in  and  done  for  "—carefully  tended,  and  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength. 


Mr.  Rivers,  finding/that  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
teach,  opened  a  school  in  a  neighbouring  vUlage  kr  her. 
That  Rochester  might  not  be  able  to  follow  and  trnce  her 
out,  she  changes  her  name  to  Jane  Elliott ;  and  she  is  going 
on  very  successfully  with  her  school,  when  Mr.  Rivers  eallea 
one  day,  and  discovering  the  name  Jane  Eyre,  written  in  a 
moment  of  for<retfuloess,  on  the  corner  of  a  portrait  cover, 
informs  her  that  a  p^son  of  that  name  had  been  advertised 
for  in  all  the  papers,  as  having  fallen  heiress  to  a  fortune  of 
420, 000.  left  her  by  a  deceased  uncle  of  hers,  a  wine  merchant 
at  Funebn]»  Madeira.  H«re  was  a  cast  of  the  dieo.  But  ano- 
ther discovery  takes  place  on  this  notable  one,  one  not  lesa 
notable-'-a  trump  oard  had  turned  up,  and  another  followed 
it.  It  came  out  thikt  Rivers  and  his  two  sisters  were  the 
cousins  of  Jane  Eyre,  to  whom,  on  her  not  being  founds  the 
money  would  have  come.  She  generously  divided  th^  sum 
among  them,  retaining  only  £d,  000  to  herself. 

And  now  Rivers,  whose  character  is  drawn  as  truly  as  that 
of  a  devoted  Christian  minister,  resolved  upon  going  out  to 
the  East  as  a  missionary,  and  attracted  by  Jane's  energy  oi 
spirit^  and  unfliodiing  fidelity  of  principle,  he  preaaes 
h!er  to  accompany  him  as  his  wife.  Ix»ging  to  bear 
some  accounts  of  Rochester,  to  whom  her  thoughts  often  re- 
verted, she  was  led  away  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  one 
night  after  Rivers  had  declared  his  mind  to  her,  to  believe 
that  she  heard  Rochester  calling  to  her  mbst  piteously  for 
aid.  This  supernatural  call,  heard  by  her  at  the  distnnoe  of 
at  least  fifiy  miles,  is  the  onlp  objeotionable  thing,  in  onr  es- 
timation, to  be  found  in  the  work.  A^Uhough  Teiy  poetical 
and  pathetic,  it  has  no  feature  of  the  real  about  it.  and  no- 
thing of  the  probable.  The  mere  force  of  sympathy  could  not 
produce  such  a  result.  Imagination  inwardly,  and  mesmerism 
from  outward  influences,  mav  do  great  fbats,  no  doubt,  and 
oause  people  to  believe  anythmg ;  but  the  voice  has  not  got  a 
telegraphio  communication  direct  to  the  car  at  fiily  miles  dis- 
tance, although  intelliQenoe  by  the  magnetic  wire  may  travel 
hundreds  and  thousands  "  in  no  time."  In  this  case  it  is  not 
time,  but  sound,  that  makes  the  difference. 

Impelled  by  this  mysterious  call,  she  returned  ta  Thorn- 
field  Hall,  only  to  find  it  a  blackened  ruin.  On  inquiry,  she 
learnt  that  the  lunatic,  Mrs.  Rochester,  had  broken  loose 
from  her  keeper  ono  night  late,  and  having  set  fire  to  the 
house,  threw  herself  from  the  battlements,  and  perished 
miserably  among  the  ruins.  Mr.  Rochester,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  save  her,  fell  alonjf  with  her,  and  was  only  rescued 
from  death  by  the  loss  of  ono  of  his  hands,  and  of  his  eye- 
sight. He  was  now  living  in  retirement,  at  a  solitary  manor 
house  of  his  own,  blind  and  a  cripple.  Thither  Jane  battens, 
and  is  soon  restored  to  him.  The  meeting  botween  them 
is  very  touching,  but  we  have  not  room  to  quote  it.  Aftor 
sometime  they  are  married,  us  of  course  might  be  antici- 
pated. 

The  quotations  we  have  given,  show  the  po^er  and  virid 
painting  of  Jane  Eyre,  and  bear  out  our  high  opinions  of  its 
merits.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  its  views  of  hnman 
nature  are  in  accordance  with  truth,  and  the  morsUty  it 
inculcates  is  throughout  of  an  nnexoeptionable  and  instmc* 
tive  nature. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Wn  tiaro  devoted  $,  large  psrt  of  this  No.  to  a  historical 
ik^teb  of  r^ToluUona  as  they  progress,  by  Mr.  St.  John,  whose 
lesidenot  in  IViri%  the  focus  of  the  movement,  enables  him 
to  Ibrm  very  aocucate  opinions  of  the  several  changes.  Bis 
record  of  revolutions  will  be  republished  in  another  form,  in 
iodonthly  nombers,  with  such  additional  notes,  quotations,  and 
•statenient^  as  we  sre  unable  to  overtake  in  the  Magazine, 
foreign  politics  may  be  in  that  paper  considered  as  exhausted. 
One  er  twt  n^ee  rewain,  merely  to  be  noted  in  a  fomal 

^^*  ITALY  AND  SICILY. 

Sicily  has  declared  iti  Independence  of  Naples,  and  de- 
olining  t^^Mcotoe  a  rejliiblio.  navinjr  turned  off  Ferdinand 
j^f  BonrlHini  K|ng  otV^^Xn,  and  his  dynasty,  advertiaet  in  a 


rather  whining  tone  for  a  King.  An  Italian  will  be  pvefbr* 
red.  No  Bourbon  need  apply.  A  really  good  King  is  wanted, 
and  the  article  is  scarce.  L<»xl  Minto  has  been  mixing  him- 
self po  strangely  up  with  Italian  and  Sicilian  politics,  that  we 
are  half  tempted  to  think  of  his  election.  Tno  Sioiliatis  are 
most  bigotted  Roman  Catholics.  They  ore  tho  only  profess- 
ing liberals  in  Europe  who  ayowedly  deny  toleration  and 
proscribe  religions  worship,  except  aft^r  the  maonor  otfered 
cut  and  dry  upon  their  own  island.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
Sicilian  character  might  affect  and  prejudice  the  Earl  of 
Minle's  claim  notwithstanding  his  services.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, thers  is  a  spare  Coboorg.  We  remember  very  well  bow 
one  of  that  hoiis^  stood  for  toe  hand  and  throne  of  Isabella 
of  Spain,  and  was  fairly  run  down  by  Louis  Philippe  on  be- 
half of  his  son.  He  might  tiy  ngain.  There  i^  no  fad?  hi  this 
ca«e.  The  tbroae,  eren  the  small  ttnonv  to  be,  oTSieiiy,  aMi 
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ftapply  ihAt  want  Thw  wa»  also  »  wftadfering  Imight,  Bon 
Xori(|iie»  of  Bptin,  who,  like  tbe  Coboutg,  wm  unboned  on  the 
IKfreat  run  for  tbe  Ewnrud  plate;  but  ho  baa  atnoe  delared  for 
republieanlsra,  and  will  not  anaw^r.  Th^  heir  of  Don  Oarloe 
is  a  Boorbon,  and  disqualified.  Bourbonism  stretebes  so 
far,  that  one-half  of  all  the  persons  competent  to  be  kings 
are  tainted  with  the  crime.  JSxcept  for  that  ciroumstanee, 
the  Bojal  and  exiled  dynasty  of  Orleans  could  furnish  Sicily 
with  fbnr  Kings.  Probably  a  Bonapnrte  might  be  fonod 
to  suit  the  place,  and  be  ttiost  aultdble  to  this  smali  and  toI- 
eanle  nation. 

ITALY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Italians  recede*  becanae  they  stand  still. 
BuUeting  have  been  issued,  containing  statements  of  most 
decisive  conflicts,  always  terminating  in  tbe  overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  foroea.  Many  of  thea«  bulletins  turn  oat  to  hare 
been  miatakeaor  mis-ftalements.  Either  they  described  affairs 
that  had  not  ocourredt  or  they  magnified  motes  into  roouni> 
taina.  Tbe  Austrian  forces  retreated  back) on  the  fortified 
positions  of  Peschiara,  Verona,  and  Mantna.  They  now  act 
on  tbe  defensive,  and  will  continue  that  policy  until  strength- 
ened bj  re  inforcemeota.  Trieste  and  ita  circunagaoent  terri- 
tory nlenfi  in  Italy  naintain  their  allegiaoee to  Austria.  Venioe , 
alwaya  giving  aid  feoromaBoista  and  poets,  baa  ita  drama.  Tbe 
A?istrian  garrison  capitulated  and  retired ;  but  sixteen  men 
held  tbe  powder  magazine,  and  hold  it  still.  They  refuse  to 
surrender,  or  capitulate,  but  profess  their  willingness  to  blow 
np  the  magazine.  That  step  would  shatter  the  town  ;  and 
the  dpa<ondanta  of  the  Deges  are  therefore  eoanpelied  to 
feed  tbeie  aixteen  demoted  adherento  to  the  lloose  of 
Hapshurg.  The  riae  of  the  Italian  Btatea  against  Austria, 
with  the  exception  of  Trieste,  is  complete.  The  Roman  Pon- 
tic; thnDnko  pf  Tttscaoy,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  tbe  King  of  Sar- 
dioia,  and  the  Kiug  of  Nsiples,  all  furuish contingents.  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  is  commander  of  the  forces.  Success 
does  not  now  seem oertaia.  The  Austrian s  gni n  by  delay.  Their 
system  is  reeonstmcted,  their  provinces  are  pacified.  Bun- 
garians  end  Bohemians  and  Gallicians  are  inrested  with  con 
stituttonal  freedom.  The  Austrians  Proper  are  promised  a 
HouMi  of  Peers  and  Cefnaoaa^the  latter  very  nearly  on  the 
Chartiet  basis.  Tbe  Tyrolese  on  the  German  side  of  the 
mountains  are  strong  in  their  fidelity.  Tliey  cannot  permit, 
they  aay,  the  home  of  Hoffer  to  become  Italian.  This  war, 
therefore,  may  not  cease  soon,  and  may  even  yet  bring  Austria 
and  France  together  a^oin  on  the  pUins  of  Lombardy. 

The  Provisional  Ooveroment  q(  Milan  have  published  en 
impnyried  and  veduoed  tariflf,  wkieh  will  recommend  their  cause 
strongly  in  this  country,  especially  amongst  the  ironmastfrs 
and  tfae  sugar-refiners,  while  it  indicates  a  sound  commercial 
discrioiination, 

Tbe  connexion  of  this  country  with  the  matter  is  very  slight. 
By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  some  possessions  were  guaranteed 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  amongst  others  the  city  and  re> 
pablie  of  Genoa.  He  baa  been  informed,  that  if  they  nho 
ahonld  wish  to  follow  the  prevailing  praotioe  and  revolt 
we  will  not  prevent  them.  Of  course  not;  why  ahould  we 
•Boh  matters  ? 


SCBLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

These  baTbarous  names  have  their  tale  of  war,  and  the  most 
serious  that  has  yet  been  "stricken"  in  Europe  during  IS48. 
Tho  popeiation  of  Defimark,  including  theao  Duchies,  is 
one  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  less  than  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  Duchies  contain  seven  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand of  that  popuhition«  or  one-third  of  the  whole.  Holstein 
ia  nUowied  to  he  »  Oeman  dneby — a  part  of  the  great 
f:ith0rhmd — not  In  Denihark,  but  appertaining  to  tbe  King 
of  Denmark,  aa  Duke  of  Holitein.  He  has  not  male 
iwm$;  iRd   ihe   4nl(«4«m   it   tnM«^   M  nudo  heira, 


for  ever.  Therefore,  the  Qermana  axpeei  to  ittporj^oMM 
Holstein  more  completely  on  hia  death*  That  data  BOt, 
however,  satisfy  them  wlthoni  Sehleawig,  beeanae  thn 
latter  has  the  best  ses-portt.  Tbe  Danes  deny  that  Behles- 
wig  is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  German ;  and,  moreover,  insist 
that  it  never  shall  be  anything  but  Danish.  They  seem  to  be 
right  as  to  its  antecedents.  The  Kings  of  Prussia  and  HaooTe^« 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Meekleaburg  and  Oldenburg, 
insist  that  they  are  wtong  in  reference  to  fiiturlcy,  and  hav« 
invaded  Schlcswig  with  a  strong  foree.  Hitherto  the  Danoi 
have  been  snccessful  16  two  battles ;  and  their  superityiity  ak 
sea  is  indisputable.  They  mny  be  vanquished  by  land,  but 
they  will  annihilate  German  navigation.  There  ii  a  treaty 
dated  in  1715,  wherein  Britain  guarantees  to  Denmark  tho  potr 
session  of  Schleswig.  The  treaty  is  admitted ;  and  ita  oonao- 
qnences  do  not  seem  clear  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  who  ne- 
gotiates. 

MADRID. 

Our  fbreigu  secretary  had  deemed  It  his  duty  to  send  the 
Spanish  Government  some  time  since  a  note,  regarding  the 
manner  In  which  tbey  sbould  deport  themselves  on  constitu- 
tional questions.  Nnfvaez,  tbe  Premier,  and  the  Dnke  of 
Sotamnyor,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  were  angry 
with  the  style  aad  temper  displayed  in  the  note,  for  Viscount 
Palmerston  considered,  probably,  that  his  services  to  BpaUt 
qualified  him  to  offer  advice-  Tho  Spanish  mintster^— thia 
Duke  of  Sotamayor— replies  in  a  style  that  should  obtain  for 
him  an  honorsry  ticket  from  the  Irish  confederation.  He 
scolds  the  BHiisb  Govenimeot  manfully  for  all  its  misdeeds, 
and  for  some  things  that  are  not  so  very  erroneous.  The  lH>iir 
don  Timet  joms  Sotamayor.  and  displaya  gicot  irritation  wiik 
Viscount  Palmerston  for  endangering  the  Spanish  allinnee. 
Endangering  tbe  Spanish  alliuncc  indeed !  The  very  best  thing 
that  Viscount  Palmerston  conld  do  for  this  alllance-afilicted 
oountry,  would  be  to  break  the  last  link  that  binds  us  to  Spain, 
and  cast  it,  that  is,  not  the  Peninsula,  but  the  lipk,  into  th^ 
B<iy  of  Biscay.  The  Timet  might  perceive,  what  osost  people 
know,  that  Lord  Palmerston' s  apeeeb  on  tho  forty  miiliona 
sterling  due,  and  shamefully  due  by  Bpnin,  to  parties  in  tbfs 
oountry,  is  the  real  pause  of  quarrel,  instead  of  bis  uote  r«^ 
garding  constitutional  principles.  Narvaez  and  his  friend 
would  bear  a  long  leoturing  on  oonstitntional  rights;  hot  they 
are  raw  and  tender  on  matters  of  gold  and  silver.  They  lovi 
the  precious  metals  better  than  any  kind  of  hghta. 

OUB  COLONIES 
have  been  gotttng  worae  month  by  month  for  yeara»  with  tho 
exception  of  the  Auitraltan  group.  The  planters  of  the  West 
India  Islands  threaten  to  resign  their  estates,  on  which  thejr 
are  evidently  losing  money,  fVom  the  stubborn  determina* 
lion  of  the  Government  to  have  tree  trade  in  many  ariioles,  but 
to  deny  it  utterly  in  tbe  article  of  Nepro  labour.  Our  Ame- 
rican colonies  are  paying  nothing.  Wc  believe  that  ther^ 
never  was,  at  any  one  time,  so  mush  money  due  by  Canada  to 
this  country — and  almost  hopelessly  due — as  at  this  moment. 
This  fact  is  ftrange  froin  another  fact,  namely,  the  largo 
imporu  recently  made  of  their  products  into  this  country. 
We  regret  much  the  necessity  of  ddayuig  a  long  and  valu- 
able statement  regarding  our  colonial,  and  especially  our  Ca- 
nadian Government,  which  has  been  in  our  hands  for  soma 
time;  beeanse  a  resolution  must  be  adopted  poon  ngarding 
colonial  aflairs ;  which,  in  the  meantime,  are  drooping  in 
everything  else  besides  the  bill  of  costs. 

THE  IMPEBUL  PABLIAMENT 

Has  done  nothing  dnnng  tho  last  month  oxoepi  paes  thb 

gagging  bill,  aa  it  has  been  termed,  and  talk  of  rebellron 
in  Ireland,  and  riots  in  Britain.  This  new  bill,  for  the  better 
security  of  the  crown,  Is  a  lamentable  evidonoe  of  thf 
eril  infliotfd  b^  violent  m«Q  on  lreod<>m«     TIm  Ml  i(«elC 
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will  not,  we  hope,  operate  bo  prejadicinlly  at  some  parties 
believe.  We  see  very  clearly  that,  in  one  respect,  it  might 
be  made  a  yebicle  of  oppression ;  but  that  part  of  the  bill 
has  only  two  years'  ozisteocet  and  may  be  more  easily  de- 
stroyed than  the  income-tax.  It  is  not  the  bill  that  we  fear,  se 
much  as  the  simple  fact  that  the  ministry  might  have  passed 
any  bill,  however  bad;  not  merely  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  in  the  house,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  a  timid 
multitude  out  of  it.  The  middle-oUisses  in  this  country  can- 
not afford  to  hare  riots  and  revolutions.  None  of  as  can  afford 
that  amusement ;  and  the  mere  shadow  of  the  evil's  shade  has 
wrought  a  surprising  change  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  we  honestly  admit,  in  that  also  of  the  con- 
stituencies. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX. 
Men  with  two  faces  are  not  rare  in  this  world :  men  with  two 
avowed  allegiances  are.  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  legal  knowledge,  corresponded  with  M.  Crimeaux,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  for  the  French  Republic,  with  the  purpose 
of  being  enrolled  as  citizen  Henry  Brougham  in  France,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  retaining  his  peerage  and  bis  pension 
of  five  thousand  pounds  annually  as  an  ex-Chancellor  of 
England.  Citizen  Brougham  seemed  really  to  believe  this 
double  position  tenable,  and  suffers  sadly  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  Citizen  Crimeaux,  who  knew  better.    The 

eccentric  nobleman  intended  to  act  well,  he  says  :  intended 
to  act  as  a  pacificator  between  Britain  and  France.  His  in- 
tern ions  may  have  been  unexceptionable;  bat  the  country  pays 
his  pension,  not  for  intentions,  but  for  law,  for  his  logat  ao- 
qniremeota ;  and  here  we  have  him,  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
which  is  fortunately  at  present  very  much  engaged,  proclaim- 
ing that  his  ignorance  of  international  law  is  not  less  than 
that  of  one  of  his  keepers  in  his  French  forest ! 

THE  SUFFRAGE. 

Ii^many  towns  the  electors  are  forming  associations  to  ob- 
tain an  enlargement  of  the  Elective  Franchise.  Many  of 
these  associations  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suflhige ;  others  on  th.it  of  household  suffrage  ;  and  we  have 
met  with  some  parties  who  seek  an  intellectual  and  moral 
qualificatibn  on  the  part  of  voters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  more  stirred  now  than 
for  several  years  past. 

The  mere  abstract  right  is  not  so  frequently  insisted  on  as 
the  better  claim,  for  what  is  expedient  and  convenient.  "The 
riffht  of  man  "  in  this  matter  is  evidently  to  obtain  a  form 
of  representation  that  will  afford  a  true  echo  of  the  nation's 
will. 

The  objections  that  will  be  raised  during  this  month  to  an 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  when  the  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore Parliament,  are  danger  to  property  and  ignorance  of 
those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  enfranchise. 

We  aver  that  no  class  could  suffer  more  poignantly  from 
any  real  danger  to  the  rights  of  private  property  than  the 
working-classes  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  number 
as  do  other  sections  of  the  community,  very  many  ignorant 
iMid  most  undeserving  men.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that 
the  franchise,  confined  to  intellectual  and  moral  men,  would 
be  in  the  best  hands  for  their  country ;  but  the  trouble  of  find- 
ing them,  and  deciding  on  their  merits,  is,  we  fear,  not  to  bo 
easily  encountered. 

A  property  qualification  is  liable  to  a  great  quantity  of 
strong  sarcasm,  and  cannot  defend  itself  very  well.  Its  op- 
ponents sav  that  the  man  does  not  vote  for  himself,  but 
simply  for  his  brick  and  lime.  The  accusation  is  true ;  and 
the  only  answer  is,  that  brick  and  lime  represent  labour,  in- 
dustry, and  intellijfence,  in  many  eases. 

Without  insisting  that  the  proposal  is  a  right  thing,  or  ab- 
■olutelyjust,  and  not  likely  to  involve  any  injustice,  wa  think 
that  some  plan  of  combining  the  elements  necessary  to  disarm 
objectors,  along  with  a  complete  sufirsge.  practically  complete, 
night  be  devised. 

A  plan  of  this  nature  would  involve,  1st.  The  confirmation 
of  all  existing  qualifications,  and  all  existing  means  of  becom- 
ing quslified. 

2d.  The  extension  of  the  forty-shilling  freehold  qualifica- 
tion, existing  in  England,  Sootland,  and  to  Ireland. 

At  a  Chartist  meeting  recently,  one  of  the  spoakori ,  a  de- 
legate fcifsa  BirmiDgbAiB,  iotimaied  that,  witbm  a  few  months, 


and  these  the  paat-depressed, ill-employed,  and  ill-paid  months, 
twelve  hundred  persons  in  Bizmingham  had  obtained  qualifi- 
cations of  that  description. 

The  scheme  was  evidently  wrought  with  advantage,  by 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association. 

3d.  A  forty-shillings  freehold  may  be  a  bad  investment  to 
an  artizan  in  large  towns,  and  therefore  we  should  propose  to 
embrace  an  equal  free  income  from  property  of  any  other 
description  that  admits  of  being  elearly  proved. 

4th.  This  qualifioation  would  include  deposits  in  any  sav- 
ings' bank,  or  in  any  other  bank.  Stook  in  the  funds~-in  rail- 
way companies,  or  in  any  other  public  and  permanent  eoic- 
pany  whatever. 

0th.  This  annual  income  of  forty  shillings  woald  not  be 
value  for  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  capital,  and  not  for  that 

sum  in  many  safe  investments. 

6tfa.  An  interest,  one,  for  example,  a  life  insorance  poliey, 
yielding  nothing,  but  still  implying  the  possession  of  property, 
should  be  considered  eqaally  available. 

7th.  The  franchise  would  thus  beoomo  the  reward  of,  and 
an  incitement  to,  industry  and  economy. 

8th.  Political  power  would  thus  be  vested  in  a  class  addi- 
tional to  the  present  electors,  who  would  be  more  directly  oon- 
cemed  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  than  a  great  proportion  of  those  electors  who  pe j 
ten  pounds  of  annual  rent. 

9th.  This  scale  is  not  unattainable  by  any  artizan  in  ordi* 
nary  employment,  from  the  sarings  of  the  first  three  yean^ 
alter  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 

lOtb.  There  are,  however,  a  vast  number  of  moet  deterviog 
men  in  many  occupations,  earning  small  sums  weekly,  bj 
whom  even  a  saving  yielding  forty-shillings  per  annum  eould 
scaroely  be  attained. 

These  trades  should  be  abandoned  gradually,  and  until  Ibej 
recovered,  if  they  ever  can  recover,  a  fetter  position* 
and  a  good  government  would  provide,  indirectly,  or  en- 
courage directly,  means  for  acoomplishing  that  objeet. 

12th.  Until  ihat  were  effected,  some  elastic  power  oould  be 
vested  in  a  local  committee  to  roduoe,  for  all  trades,  where 
the  earnings  of  an  industrious  and  able  man  did  not  ezoeed 
a  given  and  inadequate  sum  weekly,  the  extent  of  the  qualtfl- 
cation.  The  want  of  elasticity  in  the  Reform  Bill  is  an  eril. 
It  is  ten  pounds  in  Westminster,  and  ten  pounds  in  Wick  and 
Bnlly  shannon. 

13th.  We  are  not,  however,  sketching  a  perfect  system,  bat 
a  compromise  amongst  parties,  and  few  compromises  embrace 
perfect  abstract  justice. 

14th.  The  proposal  answers  every  argument  brought 
against  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It  undoubtedly  en- 
courages provident  habits.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  it  serves 
the  countrv  well.  It  fosters  a  wide  ramification  of  property 
amongst  the  prodacin/^  classes,  and  thus  strengthens,  by 
widening,  the  Constftntion. 

15th.  To  prevent  the  transfer  of  property,  for  the  tempo- 
rary purpose  of  the  hustings,  it  is  necessary  ihat  a  certificate  of 
possession,  for  a  given  period  previous  to  enrollment,  and 
from  enrollment  to  the  dav  of  voting,  should  be  produoML 

ICth.  The  result  would  be  an  immediate  aduition  of  two 
millions  of  most  deaerviog  and  generally  intelligent  men  to 
the  constituency ;  and,  before  1851,  three  to  four  millions  of 
those  who  are  now  unenfranchised,  would,  with  tlie  greatest 
advantage  to  all  our  institutions,  and  to  their  own  oircum- 
iftances  m  life,  be  enrolled  voters. 

There  are  necessarily  many  details  connected  with  all  pro- 
jects of  this  kind,  and  essential  to  their  working ;  hot  fewer 
to  the  present  than  perhaps  to  any  other  substitute  for  uni- 
versal or  household  suffrage  that  has  been  proposed. 

It  is  a  compromise.  It  canonly  be  spoken  of  asa  com- 
promise. But  every  plan  of  voting  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection. No  derisable  soheme  carries  out  abstraot  tight 
lo  iu  possible  limits,  and  the  chief  Ivcommendation  of  thia 
p.irticular  Sjrstom  is  its  positive  benefit  to  the  parciea 
adopting  it ;  its  infusion  of  strength  and  confidence  into  every 
relation  oonneciod  with  property,  and  its  complete  disarma- 
ment of  those  who  protess  to  see  danger  to  property  in  the 
multitude  of  eleotor»--a  danger  that  to  us  is  a  phaDtoai*»l9 
them.  iHpparently,  a  solid  subetanee. 
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The  press  is  free.  TJtie  freedam  of  the  press  is  the 
palladiaia  of  aU  natiooi^l  phviieges.  The  office  of 
cMiflor  IB  nnkiiovii  in  this  happy  land.  The  rights 
thai  other  nations  have  been  earning,  during  the  cur- 
rent q^ring,  in  2>lood,  and  throagh  many  sacrifices, 
are  the  heritage  of  Britons.  "  Britons  never  shall  he' 
staves  ;*'  a»d  the  British  press  never  shall  he  "  cen- 
sored.^ Got  great-grandfathers  planted  the  oaks  of 
freedom  in  oar  idand,  and  -we  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  hi  the  Way  of  politics,  but,  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  thds0  Te&erable  relies  of  great  men,  to  oraek  the 
acorn's  as  they  iM  ripe  from  th«r  green  branches. 
The  time,  indeed,  was,  and  it  is  not  distant,  when 
oar  constitution  was  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations. 
That  is  not  now  the  case,  according  to  the  best  testi- 
mony^-^e  eyideace  of  surrounding  nations  them- 
selres— who  are  all  making  constitutions  in  any  form 
that  they  please ;  and  none  of  them  are  stealing  our 
model.  The  copyright  of  the  British  constitution  is 
not  largely  infringed  even  now,  when  a  brisk  demand 
has  sprang  np  amongst  the  nations  for  new  consti- 
tations.  Very  probably  several  of  them  might  do 
worse,  yet  will  go  further,  and  fare  worse,  than  by 
resting  at  something  like  our  halfway  house  in 
their  political  journeying ;  but  they  are  stout-heart- 
ed travellers,  slow  alik^  to  move  or  to  stop.  We  turn 
back  to  oar  first  assertion,  ''  The  press  is  free  ;*'  and 
many  persons  in  this  country  really  believe  the  press 
to  be  free  ;  and  they  are  quite  right  in  the  sense  that 
first-clasa  carriages  are  free  to  everybody  on  the  rail- 
ways who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  their  fare.  We 
have  no  censors  for  the  press,  except  those  astute  gen- 
tlemen the  oommlssioners  of  stamps  and  taxes.  Our 
fetters  are  made  of  copper,  with  silver-chains— at 
least  those  fetters  wherewith  we  bind  the  press ;  and 
it  is  a  ^nprisiqg  fact,  that  the  fourth  estate  wears 
them  patiently^  The  internal  jealousies  of  the  news- 
paper press  are  not  honourable  to  their  conduc- 
tors, bnt  they  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  A  generons  rivalry  in  any  profes- 
sion is  advantageous  ;  but  the  rivalry  in  the  news- 
paper press  mast  transgress  generosity,  for  otherwise 
the  taxes  on  knowledge  could  not  be  continued.  These 
taxes  blot  our  civilisation.  A  tax  on  bread  is  little 
▼orse  than  onQ  on  education.  The  public  would  in- 
dignantly scout  the  proposal. of  a  poU-tax  on  day  or 
night  scholars.  Theywouldrepudiate,wiih  bitter  scorn, 
any  such  idea  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's,  as  a  p«nny-per» 
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week  stamp  on  the  brow  of  every  boy  and  giri  at 
school.  A  tax  on  Mechanics'  Institutes,  althongh 
they  are  insufficiently  supported,  would  make  a  re- 
bellion. But  these  are  educational  institutions,  and 
knowledge  should  be  free  as  air.  Any  smart  red* 
tapist  will  tell  you  so.  There*8  not  an  Under-Se- 
cretary of  State,  or  an  undcr-anything  whatever 
connected  with  Government,  that  will  not  say  as 
much.  Who,  for  example,  would  boldly  propose  a 
tax  on  the  London  University,  with  Lord  Brougham 
as  its  President  ?  The  Refoim  Club  would  be  agi- 
tated to  the  cellars,  and  the  waiters  at  Bellamy's 
and  all  such  places  would  turn  paler  than  pale,  be- 
cause they  are  pale  already,  with  indignation.  Bar- 
ricades would  grow  at  Charing  Cross,  and  Charles 
Cochrane  would  be  put  out  of  business  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  And  yet  the  humblest  provincial  news- 
paper is  as  much  an  educational  institution  as  Lord 
Brougham's  London  University.  It  may  be  ill-con- 
ducted. The  editor  may  be  ignorant,  conceited,  ill- 
natured,  or  careless.  Its  columns  may  be  occasionally 
crammed  with  trash.  Thoymay  even  be  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view — moral,  intellectual,  social, 
political,  and  religious.  The  journal  may  be  pesti- 
ferona.  It  may  carry  subtle  mental  poison  for  un- 
wary readers.  It  may  flatter  the  great,  gloss  over 
the  sins  of  the  titled,  and  bear  hard  on  the  follies  of 
the  poor.  It  may  be  flagrantly  venal — buyable,  sale  ■ 
able,  for  any  purpose.  It  may  be  a  prostitute  of  the 
press,  loathsome  in  every  sense,  and  ever  gathering 
the  wages  of  iniquity.  Still  it  is  an  educational  in- 
stitution ;  and  let  us  add,  that  there  is  no  crime  what- 
ever, nothing  so  dark,  so  mean,  and  base,  and  cor- 
rupt, chargeable  on  the  press  that  may  not  be  affixed 
to  the  pulpit,  the  professor^s  chair,  or  the  school- 
master's desk.  The  press  is  an  educational  institu- 
tion— the  only  taxed  educational  institution  in  the 
land,  and  it  is  most  severely  taxed.  We  admit  that 
the  newspapers  could  help  themselves.  A  declara- 
tion drawn  out,  and  signed  by  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  newspapers  against  the  stamp  tax,  and  ad- 
vertisement duty,  would  coerce  Sir  Charles  Wood  ; 
or  it  would  move  the  men  who  move  the  Minister. 
There  are  very  few  constituencies,  indeed,  whose  re- 
presentatives can  afford  to  defy  the  local  press — and 
those  who  can  are  unwilling  to  live  on  bad  terms  with 
the  newspapers.  This  business,  therefore,  is,  in  oqr 
opinion,  very  macl^  in  tho  hands  of  those  who  are 
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immediately  concerned  in  its  settlement ;  bat  they  are 
full  of  jealonsies,  resentments,  and  evil  anticipations. 
There  is  the  county  Mercury^  or  the  metropolitan 
Timest  doing  a  good  business  with  the  old  law,  and 
drawing  yeai'ly  a  capital  income — so  it  resents  inter- 
ference with  monopoly.      The  proprietori^  turn  np 
their  ledgers,  rub  their  hands,  and  bless  the  penny 
stamp  and  the  eighteenpenny  duty,  that  keeps  some 
unborn  from  the  field,  or  cramps  a  growing  riyal. 
This  is  a  selfish,  ungeneroas  opposition.     What,  for 
example,  has  the  London  Times  to  fear  from  any 
new  comer  ?  Printing-house  Square  may  be  deserted. 
The  Times  may  pass  the  age  of  supplements,  and 
shrink  into  a  half  sheet — ^the  half  of  its  present  self. 
The  fate  is  possible.     It  would  require  some  inge- 
nuity to  accomplish  it  soon.     The  proprietors  would 
deserre  the  palm  for  blundering  and  incapacity,  if 
they  realised  it  in  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  years ;  but 
the  thing  could  be  done ;  yet  not  by  the  weight  of 
any  opposition.     Nothing  can  ruin  the  TirAes  except 
with  its  own  consent.    The  country  Mercuries,  Jour- 
Tuzls,  Heralds,  and  all  those  prosperous  papers  that 
have  their  roots  fixed  in  the  last,  or  early  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  are  almost  impregnable.     When  they 
fall  it  is  because  they  deserve  it.     There  is  no  trade 
in  which  new-comers  labour  under  greater  natural 
obstacles  than  the  press.    There  would  be  no  other 
avocation  in  which  the  beginnings  of  business  re- 
quired greater  energy  than  the  press,  even  if  its  le- 
gislative obstacles  were  removed.    The  cost  of  litera- 
tui*e,  reporting,  and  composition  is  the  same,  whether 
one  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or  twenty  thousand  co- 
pies are  printed.     The  ti'adesman  or  the  shopkeeper 
can  live  economically  on  a  small  business,  until  the 
tide  turns  in  his  favour,  or  business  improves  ;  but 
the  newspaper  proprietor  cannot  do  a  small  business. 
A  large  proportion  of  his  expenditure  is  fixed  ;  he 
cannot  reduce  his  outlay  when  customers  are  scarce 
or  unprofitable ;  and  that  one  indisputable  fact,  like 
the  freight  of  wheat  from  South  Australia  to  the 
home  grower,  is  to  the  established  newspaper  a  great 
protective  duty. 

This  disadvantage  to  the  beginner  in  that  busi- 
ness does  not  stand  alone.  He  has  to  contend  with 
a  passive  feeling  in  behalf  of  old  journals.  That 
feeling  is  peculiarly  strong  in  many  districts.  Fa- 
milies who  change  the  cut  of  their  clothes  Once  or 
twice  pet  annum  do  not  like  to  change  their  news- 
paper. It  **  has  come  to  the  house  since  their  grand- 
father's time,  and  they  wish  it  to  come  still.*'  The 
modern  proprietor  of  the  old  concern  derives  strength 
ftom  the  number  of  generations  in  which  the  co- 
lumns of  his  journal  have  been  cut  down  to  furnish 
curl  papers  for  one,  or  matches  for  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house.  Association  is  strongly  with  and  for  the 
old.  Its  influence  is  half  copyright ;  and,  after  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  newspaper  press,  and 
some  experience  in  its  working,  we  have  never  known 
a  well  established  journal  injured  by  a  young  and  even 
a  thriving  rival,  except  when  it  deserted  to  fall. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  a  country  newspaper.  The  best  provin- 
cial journals  pay  for  correspondence  in  the  different 
localities  where  they  circulate  ;  but  all  oi  them  are 
dependent,  in  some  degree,  on  voluntary  and  unpaid 
contributions  of  intelligence  in  paragraphs  ;  and  its 


local  news  constitutes  "the  life"  of  a  provincial 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  journal.  The  established 
paper  has  the  priority  of  chance  in  all  these  stray 
waifs,  valuable  as  they  are.  Every  person  who  has 
anything  to  communicate  sends  to  the  old  journal.^ 
Against  this  disposition  the  intruder  has  to  fight  and 
struggle  long,  with  more  or  less  severity,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  personal  acquaintance  and  influence  of 
its  conductoi'. 

The  fceginaer  has  difficulty  in  procurii^  ofroula- 
tion,  and  still  more  difl&culty  in  attaining  advertise- 
ments. There  is  no  portion  of  the  public  more  inter- 
ested in  estimating  the  relative  publicity  afforded  in 
the  columns  of  newspapers,  or  any  similar  works, 
and  generally  there  are  none  slower  in  appreciating 
them  than  the  advertisers.  Those  advantages — ^the 
vis  inerticB  in  buyers,  correspondents,  and  adver- 
tisers— tell  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  old  jour- 
nals in  their  competition  with  young  papers,  and 
should  dispose  them  to  a  friendly  atid  generous 
rivalry,  i-ather  than  that  petty  jealousy  which  evi- 
dently exists  in  many  quarters,  between  old  and 
young.  We  cdnnot  doubt  that  the  taxes  on  know- 
ledge would  have  been  long  ago  repealed,  if  there 
had  been  in  the  press  the  slightest  mutual  co-opera- 
tion. We  do  not,  therefore,  ask  an  cflbrt — A  very 
little  effort  is  necessary — to  remove  the  taxes  on 
knowledge,  so  much  for  the  sake  of  those  who  pay 
them  directly,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  News- 
paper editors  and  proprietors  are  not  the  only  per- 
sons interested.  The  readers  of  their  journals  should 
have  something  to  say  in  the  matter  ;  and  those  who 
would  be  their  readers,  if  they  could  afford  the  ex- 
penditure presently  necessary,  are  not  uninterested 
in  this  case. 

The  propriety  of  repealing  these  taxes  may  be  sup- 
ported by  many  arguments,  and  it  is  only  opposed 
by  a  few  very  light  and  official  commonplaces.  The 
revenue,  it  is  said,  cannot  spare  the  sum  ;  and  while 
we  concede  that  the  revenue  is  weak,  yet  we  do  not 
consider  it  to  be  in  that  desperate  position  presup- 
posed by  this  statement.  The  money  received  in  Eng- 
land for  the  newspaper  stamp  and  advertisement 
duty  last  year  was — 

Stamps  and  supplements, £2S4,338 

Advertisements,  133,567 

£417,905. 

In  Ireland  the  advertisement  duty  is  only  Is.,  and 
the  stamps  costfd.,  iFor,  although  charged  Id.  each,  yet 
whenever  the  buyer  takes  of  them  to  the  value  often 
pounds  he  receives  a  discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  receipts  from  this  tax,  in  the  three  kltigdoms, 
must  be  under  £600,000;  and  shall  the  revenue  be 
supported  by  a  stiffling  tax  on  knowledge,  for  the  sake 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  ?  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  based  his  claims  for  statesmanship  on  many 
little  deeds.  He  had  repealed,  or  modified,  the  tax 
on  tortoise  shells  and  coral  beads — on  scented  soap 
and  £au  de  Cologne — on  French  prints  and  foreign 
romances — and  we  are  careless  of  die  fate  of  all  these 
nie-nacs.  He  has  now  repealed  greater  things,  and 
can  place  the  necessities  of  the  toilet,  or  the  strange 
luxuries  of  aldermen's  dining-tables,  currieand  turtle, 
under  contribution  again,  without  injury  to  his  ob<i- 
I  raoter  ais  A  tax-repealing  politician.    We  do  n6t  rt>* 
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coiiunend  the  reimposition  of  taxes  on  trifles,  when 
a  little  economy  in  the  expenditure  would  accom- 
plish the  ohject.  iBven  yet  we  think  that  six  hundred 
thouBand  pounds  per  annum  could  he  saved.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute  for  the  taxes  on 
knowledge.  Only  let  the  will  be  shown,  and  the 
way  would  soon  be  found.  We  deny,  however,  that 
the  embarrassments  of  the  revenue  should  interpose 
themselves  between  a  people  and  knowledge.  A  di- 
rect tajt  on  churches,  schools,  institutes,  universities, 
and  books,  would  produce  money,  but  nobody  moves 
to  impose  it ;  and  all  financiers  should  feel  equally 
ashameijl  to  continue  a  tax  upon  one  class  of  histori- 
cdl  works — the  most  important  and  the  most  inter- 
esting histories— the  histories  of  the  day — necessary 
to  every  man  in  business,  and  profitable  to  all  men. 
The  amount  of  the  tax  does  not  support  the  assertion 
that  it  is  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  state ; 
and  if  that  were  the  case,  these  exigencies  would  not 
justify  its  imposition. 

The  Oovemment  officials,  we  are  told,  do  work 
equivalent  to  the  penny  per  copy  charged  by  them. 
Thiat  assertion  is  plainly  untrue,  although  men  of 
honest,  upright  character  repeat  it  often.  Newspa- 
pers can  be  sent  free  by  post,  but  comparatively  few 
copies  are  forwarded  from  the  publishing-offices  of  the 
provincial  press  by  that  conveyance.  The  post  is 
too  lazy  for  the  private  business  of  private  men  to 
be  transacted  through  its  means  with  profit  to  them 
and  satisfaction  to  their  customers.  Newspapers 
mustbe  delivered  or  transmitted  on  publication,  but  the 
post-office  cannot  accomplish  the  work.  There  are 
two  noted  cities  that  necessarily  must  have  a  consider- 
able newspaper  inter-communication,  from  their  posi- 
tion and  characteristics — we  refer  to  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh.  The  distance  between  them  is  forty-five 
miles,  probably,  by  railway.  Their  inhabitants 
united,  and  including  L^ith,  which  is  essentially  a 
part  of  Edinburgh,  must  number  more  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  persons.  If  we  were  to  include  Pais- 
ley and  Greenock,  which  are  become  practically 
suburbs  of  Glasgow,  without  the  minor  towns  equally 
connected  with  that  great  city,  we  should  have  seven 
hundred  thousand  ;  and,  by  adding  the  population 
within  or  ijnmediately  adjoining  the  two  lines  of 
railway  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  there  is  a 
population  of  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  thousand 
— and  amongst  them  there  must  subsist  a  consider- 
able newspaper  traffic  ;  yet,  how  does  the  post-office, 
for  which  the  Goverument  chai'ges  Id.  per  copy,  ac- 
commodate the  trade  ?  There  are,  in  course  of  the 
day,  three  posts  between  the  cities.  The  first  leaves 
Glasgow  at  8  A.M.  ;  the  second,  at  1  P.M.  ;  the 
third,  at  10  p.m.  evening.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  these  hours  can  never  suit  a  morning  publica- 
tion, so  the  papers  are  forwarded  by  parcel,  and  the 
carriage  charges.  The  despatches  of  the  mail  from 
Edinburgh  correspond  to  those  of  Glasgow,  in  num- 
ber and  in  time.  There  are  eleven  trains  daily  be< 
tween  the  cities  jfrom  each  terminus  on  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  railway,  and  five  on  the  Caledonian 
Ime  ;  and  yet,  if  in  the  circumstances  of  this  mail 
route,  the  post-office  is  so  managed  as  to  be  useless, 
or  almost  useless  to  the  press,  we  may  readily  assume 
th^t,  in  other  localities,  the  delays  on  intercourse 
through  the  official  channels  are  still  greater. 


The  post-office  may  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
metropolitan  journals,  in  the  supply  of  their  provin- 
cial customers ;  but  any  British  statesman  must  per- 
ceive that  the  best  interests  of  this  empire  are  closely 
associated  with  the  prosperity,  the  independence,  and 
the  ability  of  the  provincial  press.  Its  talent  and 
energy  is  one  of  the  country^s  great  characteristics. 
The  press  of  Paris  is  in  every  respect  beneath  the 
journalism  of  London,  except  in  circulation.  The 
newspapers  of  New  York  present  no  comparison,  in 
point  of  ability,  with  those  of  the  great  English  me- 
tropolis, except,  once  more,  in  circulation.  The 
London  daily  press,  in  reference  to  the  talent  and 
the  information  exhibited  in  its  columns,  stands  un- 
rivalled in  the  world,  except  by  our  provincial  jour- 
nals ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  the  difference 
between  the  press  of  Pai'is  and  that  of  London  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  still  larger 
balance  in  favour  of  the  provincial  press  of  Britain, 
as  compared  with  the  provincial  journalism  of 
France. 

The  genius  of  our  country  is  opposed  to  centrali- 
sation. We  want  to  manage  local  matters  by  local 
men.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  London,  with  all  its 
greatness  and  its  goodness — and  it  has  much  of  both 
qualities— dictating  and  prescribing  to  the  country, 
and  the  immense  towns  of  the  country,  as  Paris 
was  habituated  to  do,  and  will  do,  we  believe,  no 
longer,  to  the  towns  and  country  departments  of 
France.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  cen- 
tralisation ;  and  the  Whigs,  wiUi  all  their  boards  and 
commissions,  will  never  make  that  popular.  The  agrl* 
cultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  districtp^ 
have  their  particular  feelings  and  interests,  that  Lon- 
don cannot  express.  They  have  the  means,  and  will  do 
wisely  to  preserve  the  means,  of  expressing  them  with 
power  and  efficiency.  Hitherto,  the  provinces  on 
all  great  questions  have  influenced  the  metropolis, 
because  they  had  an  able  and  intelligent  journalism. 
Hereafter  they  will  work  better  in  that  line,  if  they 
say  now,  as  we  entreat  them  io  say,  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, boldly  and  frankly,  come  what  may,  "  The 
taxes  on  knowledge  must  be  abolished  ;*'  and  those 
who  require  to  use  the  post-ofiice  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  their  property  can  pay  the  price— be  it  a 
penny,  be  it  more^  or  be  it  less. 

A  penny  stamp  on  the  cover  of  the  paper,  or  OB 
the  paper  itself,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  meet  the 
charge  of  conveyance  ;  and  profits  would  simply  be 
a  tax  on  knowledge  in  another  shape. 

There  is  not  any  other  argument  for  this  tax  that 
an  honest  man  could  advance  in  the  face  of  day ;  but 
there  are  many  arguments  against  them. 

Thoy  limit  the  circalation  of  the  journals.     Gi- 
rardin^s  newspaper  in  Paris,  without  a  stamp,  sells 
eighty  thousand  copies  daily.     Bennett's  daily  paper 
in  New  York,  with  a  population  of  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  sells  more  copies  than 
the  London  Times;  but  it  is  an  unstamped  sheet. 
There  are,  we  think,  at  present  more  copies  of  the 
Parisian  journals  sold  in  the  currency  of  a  week,  than 
of  all  the  British  newspapers  put  together.     In  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  sale  of  papers  exceeds 
that  of  this  country  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  foot 
to  one.   And  yet  our  population  is  esteemed  wealthy, 
and  considered  intelligent.     We  are  called  fk  reading 
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people ;  although  it  may  be  doubtfal  whether  there 
really  are  not  more  books,  good  and  bad,  read  in 
France,  than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  There 
is  Httlo  doubt  that  the  number  of  publications  of  all 
kinds  read,  is  far  greater  in  France  and  the  United 
States  than  in  Ireland.  The  Government  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  popular  litera- 
ture. They  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  publica- 
tions wherewith  they  replace  newspapers.  The 
people  read  something ;  and  the  price  even  of  a  dying 
speech  and  testimony  should  buy  a  respectable  jour- 
nal, if  the  press  were  free.  In  every  large  town, 
flying  newsmen  transact  business  on  a  large  scale. 
Slips  of  various  kinds,  not  essentially  worth  the  tenth 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  sell  largely  for  that  coin  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  who  really  pay  a  higher  price  for 
their  literature,  such  as  it  is,  than  the  nobles  of 
the  land  pay  for  their  drawing-room  scrap-books. 
These  publications  are,  however,  no  farther  gene- 
rally dangerous  than  that  they  encourage  a  morbid 
feeling  amongst  the  people.  They  record  always 
the  iliost  horrible  events,  or  the  most  pestiferous 
crimes,  in  the  most  exaggerated  and  coloured  lan- 
guage. They  do  not  farther  transgress  any  rules 
that  the  heads  of  a  nation  might  wish  to  enforce ; 
but,  unquestionably,  the  poor  are  made  to  pay  miser- 
ably for  their  information.  The  penny  and  half- 
penny serials  come  next — the  unstamped  press — and 
while  the  high  merits  and  the  great  results  of  many 
publications  in  that  class  remain  unquestionable,  still 
there  are  others  in  large  circulation  not  by  any  means 
calculated  to  impart  a  healthy  tone  of  feeling  to  so- 
ciety. This  class  should  be  newspapers,  and  would 
all  be  newspapers,  if  the  press  were  free.  They  would 
be  brought  by  the  change  into  direct  competition  with 
a  higher  class  of  journals.  The  unimprovable  would 
probably  vanish  away,  and  the  best  of  the  unstamped 
would  become  the  popular  journals.  The  change 
would  be  every  way  conducive  to  a  sound  state  of 
moral  feeling — to  independent  and  intelligent  politi- 
cal action. 

Men  will  by  some  means  Icam  "  the  news."  They 
will  either  have  a  paper  at  home,  or  they  will  go  to 
the  paper.  And  the  Government  is  probably  not 
acquainted  with  the  aid  given  by  their  penny  stamp 
and  their  eighteenpenny  duty,  indirectly,  to  the  Ex- 
cise revenue,  from  the  trafficking  in  tap-rooms  and 
beer- houses.  This  "penny"  strikes  at  the  family 
system.  An  artisan  thinks  that  he  cannot  buy  a 
paper  for  his  own  and  his  family's  use.  He  pays  its 
price  probably  in  the  tavern,  but  there  the  news  acts 
merely  as  "  spice  to  his  ale."  In  this  way  habits  are 
formed  inconducive  to  good  government  and  domestic 
prosperity.  Tavern-going  manners,  and  all  the  ex- 
penditure entailed  by  them,  are  often  traceable  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  penny  stamp  ;  while  even  the 
tone  of  popular  journals  would  gradually  be  shaped 
to  the  character  of  their  readers,  if  it  were  once  known 
that  they  were  read  more  frequently,  and  considered, 
in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  home,  than  amid  the  bustle 
of  taverns,  and  the  excitement  sometimes  occasioned 
by  visits  thei*e.  The  press  would  grow  more  domes- 
tic exactly  as  it  felt  itself  becoming  more  a  household 
thing. 

Taxes  on  knowledge  are  treason  to  good  govern- 
ment.    The  penny  stamp  is  sedition,  and  the  eight- 


eenpenny duty  is  a  misdemeanoor  against  th#  bert 
interests  of  the  state.  Cheap  travelling  is  doing  ih» 
world  good.  Cheap  postage  is  a  triumph  to  humai^* 
ity.  Cheap  information  would  be  oondueivo  to  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  Thoro 
are  undoubtedly  very  crude  political  opinions  exist- 
ing everywhere  in  this  country.  The  Irish  artasan 
believes  in  repeal,  because  he  can  only  afford  to  pay 
for  information  from  one  source — ^prefers  a  paper  that 
generally  agrees  with  his  preconceived  opinions — 
and  he  seldom  reads  an  argument  against  them  fairly 
stated.  We  find  even  in  this  country  many  peraons 
tinged  with  impracticable  doctrines  regarding  proper- 
ty, its  divisions  and  its  subdivisions,  that  never  would 
attain  strength  if  property  was  dutiful  to  labour  and 
rendered  information  cheap.  In  France  and  €ter- 
many  property  suffers  now  for  its  omissions  4knd com- 
missions in  that  respect.  Paris  would  not  require 
a  guard  of  three  hundred  thousand  armed  men  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  the  third  month  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  first  of  universal  suffrage,  if  Paris  had 
not  permitted,  in  times  past,  a  tax  on  knowledge^ 
The  labourers  were  allowed  to  collect  all  their  politi- 
cal information  from  clever  grumblers  in  their  work* 
shops  and  clubs,  or  firom  the  cheap  publioationa  cir- 
culating amongst  them.  Eugene  Sue  and  George 
Sands  taught  them  more  than  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Guizot ;  and  Guizot  is  an  exile,  while  Thiers  mounted 
guard  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia 
on  the  day  that  the  National  Assembly  met.  Lord 
Brougham  or  Mr.  Macaulay  may  write  brilliant  essays 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  many  pepsons  of 
wealth  maybe  gratified  by  perusing  them ;  butMessrSt 
Lloyd  or  Reynolds  have  far  more  readers,  and,  of 
course,  more  influence  amongst  the  active  minds  of 
the  working  classes,  than  all  the  "  Qoarterlies"  pot 
together. 

The  active-minded  politicians  amongst  the  opera- 
tives are  not,  however,  the  men  to  dread.  The  pas* 
sive  masses  are  more  terrific.  The  millions  who 
could  read  but  will  not ;  and  the  millions  who  can- 
not if  they  would.  Mrs.  Ellis's  volumes,  *'  TheMothen 
and  Daughters  of  Englapd,"  may  be  very  useful  in  a 
narrow  sphere;  but  as,  most  unfortunately,  seven- 
eighths  of  tho  mothers  and  daughters  of  England 
never  heard  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  her  volumes,  their  utility,  and  the  power  of 
all  similar  works,  are  circumscribed  to  those  who 
least  require  their  counsel.  The  Legislature  haTO 
treated  knowledge  as  a  luxury,  and  the  people  hare^ 
in  multitudes,  ceased  to  consider  it  a  necessity.  They 
sustain  a  privation  that  they  neither  comprehend  nor 
regret.  We  freely  admit  the  immense  inroads  made 
on  the  dark  places  of  ignorance  by  the  numerous 
cheap  publications  of  the  past  ten  years;  but. the 
best  of  them  are  not  equivalent  to  an  unstamped 
press.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  "  news"  that  tales 
and  essays  cannot  match.  People  will  prefer  **  the 
latest  intelligence,"  if  they  can  only  grasp  it— that 
is,  all  those  persons  who  have  ever  acquired  the 
taste  ;  and  it  is  easily  acquired.  The  natural  4mxi* 
osity  of  mankind  is  thus  turned  to  some  account  It 
is  directed  into  a  channel  that  may  be  tomed  to>wardff 
profit ;  for  those  who  want  to  instmot  the  people  ut 
some  grave  matter,  may  use  effectnally  these  red 
<<  Tracts  for  the  Times"  as  the  instrument.    Thertf 
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are  many  who  hold  the  newspaper  press  in  a 
rerf  nn wholesome  dread.  They  consider  it,  as 
a  whole,  fall  of  all  manner  of  evil.  They  for- 
get, however,  that  this  may  be  their  own  crime. 
'*  The  press "  operates  on  the  public  not  more  effi- 
ciently than  its  readers  work  on  the  press — without 
the  loss  of  independence  on  either  side :  and  a  well- 
eondncted  newspaper  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
age.  Not  more  wonderful  are  our  gas-lights,  our 
steam-engii^es,  our  railways,  or  the  telegraph  itself. 
It  is  a  map  of  the  living  world  draM-n  weekly  or 
daily.  All  that  great  men  ever  disclose  of  their  ac- 
tiofDS  are  recorded  there.  All  the  information  that 
ha^  been  gathered  from  every  clime  on  earth  since 
the  last  publication,  centres  in  that  warm  composing- 
room  during  the  night;  and  is  scattered  over  its 
circle  of « readers  in  a  few  short  hours.  Its  price, 
cheap  asmatters  stand — and  that  would  be  two- thirds 
cheaper  still,  except  for  these  taxes  on  knowledge — 
seetiresto  its  subscribers,  before  their  breakfast  hour, 
a  very  general  knowledge  of  all  the  great  facts  that 
have  been  transacting  in  the  world.  The  record 
is  valuable,  because  it  is  brief  and  universal.  The 
transactions  regarding  one  object,  one  science,  one 
kingdom,  or  one  county,  have  a  limited  value.  The 
newspaper  derives  its  value  from  the  universality  of 
its  information.  A  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge 
would  place  a  sheet  of  this  kind  in  the  home  of  every 
intelligent  and  employed  artisan  nightly.  Thatchange 
might  not  be  accomplished  within  one,  two,  or  three 
years ;  but  it  would  be  effected.  It  has  been  done 
In  the  United  States.  It  could  be  done  with  a  su- 
perior article  here.  One  result  is  evident.  Mrs. 
Ellis^s  **  Mothers  of  England"  are  not,  excellent  mo- 
thers though  they  are,  the  best  informed  class  in  the 
world.  A  large  number  of  them  know  very  little  of 
the  world  without  the  range  of  their  own  travelling, 
and  they  are  not  thereby  better  fitted  to  be  the  mo- 
thers of  any  nation.  We  refer  now  to  the  artisan 
and  agricultural  classes ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  these  classes — thanks, 
{Murtly,  to  the  taxes  on  knowledge — know  less  than 
they  should  do.  That  arises  either  from  the  ig- 
norance of  their  friends ;  or  from  their  knowledge 
of  eorrent  history  being  gathered  in  a  club-house,  a 
call-honse,  or  some  other  place  of  public  resort.  In 
some  trades  for  example,  the  workmen  in  a  shop 
have  their  Journals  and  their  retKlers  ;  but  at 
home  their  families  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
We  would  shift  the  reading  to  home,  because 
female  influence  might  soften  the  occasional  harsh- 
ness of "  male  commentators  ;"  and,  because,  if  men 
begin  to  read  anything,  however  humble,  at  home, 
tliey  will  soon  extend  the  practice.  A  comparison 
ef  the  United  States  with  France  and  Germany  at 
thei  present  moment,  draws  out  the  advantages  of 
general  information.  Universal  Suffrage  has  been 
established  in  these  three  countries.  In  the 
Ui^ied  States,  Mr.  Aster's  dollars  are  as  safe  as 
the  cottage  of  the  labourer ;  while,  in  France, 
BMrb^  has  his  party,  and  a  numerous  party,  who 
Would  eonfisoate  the  property  of  the  rich  in  retalia- 
tion ef  their  forgetfalness  of  the  poor  ;  aud,  in  Ger- 
aan%  the  Communist  doctrines  are  very  prevalent. 
Wherever  revolution  has  been  accomplished  by  vio- 
toiw^  tba  pe<^le  hav^  not  b«en  accustomed  to  cheap 


newspapers.  The  nobles  were  assassinated  in  Galli- 
cia  by  the  peasants,  who  were  socialists  or  commu- 
nists in  theory,  and  physical  force  men  in  practice  ; 
but  who  read  nothing.  The  Duchy  of  Posen  is 
covered  with  blood,  because  its  peasantry  had  access 
to  no  publications  whatever.  The  peasants  of  Ger- 
many read  little,  and  they  burned  down  the  castles  of 
their  nobles.  The  French  read  more  than  the  Germans, 
and  a  strong  minority  in  that  country  only  propose 
to  appropriate  their  neighbours'  property.  The  Re- 
publicans of  the  States  read  almost  universally,  and 
the  property  of  the  wealthiest  is  safe.  The  tax  on 
knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  destructive  measure — de- 
structive of  peace,  of  order,  and  of  honesty,  and  its 
repeal  the  wisest  Conservatism.  But  how  could  the 
abolition  of  thepenny  stamp, and  the  eighteenpenny 
duty,  make  sixpenny  newspapers  two  pence,  or  three 
pence,  and  thi'eepenny  newspapers  a  penny,  or  a 
penny-halfpenny  ?  The  penny  repealed  would  be  a 
penny  saved,  and  cheapened  ;  while  the  reduction 
of  the  advertising  duty  would  be  gained  by  the  adver- 
tisers. This  is  an  arithmetical  view  of  the  matter, 
and  like  many  other  arithmetical  arguments  is  su- 
perficial. The  tax  on  the  press  comprehends  Ijd. 
per  lb.  on  paper,  equivalent  to  25  per  cent. ;  Id.  on 
each  sheet  for  the  stamp,  which  on  a  cheap  paper  is 
equal  to  83  per  cent.  ;  and  Is.  6d.  on  each  advertise- 
ment, which,  in  the  provincial  press,  amounts  to  25 
per  cent,  on  the  average  price.  These  taxes  must 
be  paid  in  cash,  and  out  of  London  the  press  gives 
credit.  That,  in  itself,  aggravates  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  establishing  and  conducting  new  journals. 
Their  peculiarities  take  them  altogether  out  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  business.  The  reduction  of  Id.  per 
lb.  from  the  duty  on  sugar  is  a  reduction  of  Id. 
or  thereby  on  its  price.  The  abolition  of  the 
penny  stamp  on  newspapers  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter.  The  price  at  which  the  latter  can  be 
profitably  sold,  depends  not  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  article,  but  on  the  amount  of  its  sale.  This  fact 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  estimate 
aright  the  baneful  influence  of  the  taxes  on  know- 
ledge. And  if  the  amount  of  sales  influences  the 
price,  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  the  price  has 
an  influence  on  the  sales.  We  can,  therefore,  fully 
comprehend  the  cheapnessof  the  Colonial,  the  French, 
and  the  American  papers;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  greatly  superior  article  of  this  country  would  be 
produced  and  sold  at  an  equally  low  price.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  have  Nos.  16, 17, 18,  and  19  joining  to- 
gether to  buy  one  journal ;  but  all  the  Nos.  in  the 
street — even  though  a  very  humble  street  visited  as 
regularly  by  the  newsman's  boy  as  they  now  are  by 
the  baker's  lad,  except  when  famine  or  deficient  em- 
ployment stops  him  and  seizes  his  basket  by  the  way. 
We  have  a  few  sentences  to  add  on  one  department 
of  this  iniquity.  Publicity,  as  every  active  trades- 
man knows,  is  the  spring  of  business ;  and,  as  if  to 
clog  trade,  the  legislature  tax  advertising; — with 
a  similar  degree  of  prudence  to  that  which  charac- 
terises the  tax  on  Fire-insurances.  We  should, 
however,  acquit  the  legislature  of  any  intention,  by 
this  proceeding,  actually  to  step  in  between  the  trader 
and  his  customers,  like  a  legal  barricade ;  for  a  shop- 
keeper may  advertise  on  a  travelling  van,  placard  a 
wall  with  his  ax^noanoernQnts,  print  {tnd  circulate 
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handbills,  deliver  circularg,  chalk  up  "Use  Tomkins's 
pills,"  or  "  Buy  Jones's  flannels,"  any  or  everywhere, 
without  paying  a  penny  to  the  Exchequer ;  if  he 
avoids  the  fourth  estate,  and  does  nothing  towards 
increasing  its  power. 

"When  Lord  George  Bentinck,  on  Tuesday  the 
23d  May,  desired  to  impress  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
people,  originating,  as  he  argues,  and  as  he  probably 
believes  in  recent  commercial  measures,  he  stated 
the  number  of  persons  who,  within  a  given  time,  had 
advertised  for  situations  in  the  Times  newspaper. 
The  reporters  do  not  remark  that  any  of  the  Members 
were  observed  to  blush,  when  this  summation  of 
eighteonpencos,  wrung  from  the  unemployed,  and 
the  miserable,  by  their  authority,  was  read  in  their 
presence.  Advertising  forms  the  most  productive 
department  of  newspaper  revenue,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  established  journals  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  treble  their 
number,  and  permit  the  newspaper  to  insert  one 
advertisement  three  times  at  the  present  cost  of  one 
insertion,  with  an  increase  of  profit. 

"We  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  conclusion,  a  few 
words  for  that  class  with  whom  we  are  most  inti- 
mately connected — by  whom  journals  **  are  made," 
on  whom  these  burdens  press  most  heavily.  Very 
probably  there  is  no  other  profession  that,  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  has  increased  more  ra- 
pidly in  efficiency  and  respectability  than  "  the 
press."  Our  experience  enables  us  to  say  that  there 
is  none  more  laborious,  if  its  duties  are  zealously 
performed;  and  none  often  worse  requited.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  has  been,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  personally  and  principally  connected  with 
the  commencement  and  establishment  of  three 
existing  journals.  We  have  found  the  necessary 
obstacles  of  new  papers  immensely  aggravated 
by  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  We  do  not  coni- 
plain  of  our  own  position,  although  the  same 
amount  of  labour  in  any  other  profession,  requiring 


equal  general  information,  would  probably  have  b^tt 
more  remunerative.  But  there  is  no  other  avocation 
in  which  the  san\e  labour  would  haye  been  required 
or  performed.  And  we  complain  not  on  our  own  ac- 
count :  although  we  might  allege  that  we  have  had 
to  labour  harder  than  should  ha^e  been  necessary* 
on  account  of  these  most  impolitic  taxes.  We  can 
still  continue  the  unequal  combat  with  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  or  whoever  else  may  be  Chwicellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  we  remember  friends  who  have  died  in 
this  struggle,  that  needs  an  iron  constitution  to  main- 
tain it,  and  who  are  now  well  nigh  forgotten.  We 
might  summon  in  evidence  against  these  taxes,  the 
graves  of  noble-hearted  youths,  who  perished  ere 
their  mental  powers  had  reached  their  growth  and 
strength — victims  to  our  system  of  taxation.  Wo 
could  easily  name  men  who  died  young,  sinking 
gradually  under  the  weight  of  duties  that  fell  heavily 
on  them,  because  the  taxes  on  knowledge  prevented 
in  their  business  a  proper  and  healthful  division  of 
labour.  But  they  were  not  men  who  deserved  ill  of 
their  country.  Even  those  who  opposed  their  prin- 
ciples, might  have  conceded  that  the  nation  had  many 
lives  that  could  be  better  spared.  And  often  in  this 
profession,  the  best  men  die  early.  The  heavy  and 
the  slothful  suit  themselves  to  circumstances.  The 
enthusiastic  and  determined  proceed  alone  at  any 
cost,  and  perish — victims  of  their  own  energy,  and 
the  taxes  on  knowled|[e.  We  hate  these  ta^es.  We 
abhor  them  on  public  grounds;  we  denounce  them 
as  most  impolitic;  we  lament  their  existence;^  i^nd 
their  pressure  on  men,  whose  avocation  deserves 
encouragement,  and  has  been  repressed  by  all  Cro- 
vemments,  even  by  Cabinets  thut  existed  from  and 
through  their  exertions. 

That  red  penny  stamp  on  the  comers  of  newa- 
sheets  is  a  badge  of  slj^very — ^  barricade  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  window-tax  is  a  barricade  to  health  an4 
light — and  the  country  cannot  he  free  where  both 
exist. 


DISPARITY. 


In  the  moat  famous  realm  of  the  wide  vorld. 
In  Nature's  sweetest  Land  we  live  to  hear 
The  trampling  of  Taxation,  and  the  groans  r 
Then  oome  the  intervals  of  horrid  gloom : 
The  worliless  silence,  wageless  misery : 
TVant'a  silent  marderp,  which,  like  water-drapa. 
Wear  men  to  clay.     In  sunshine  and  sweet  air 
Flush  wealth  holds  dalliance  with  festivity  : 
With  dance,  with  song,  and  riotous  merriment. 
Keeping  perpetual  pother  o'er  the  heads — 
Over  the  world-wide  dungeon  of  the  PoQr  \ 
Famine  and  Luxury,  that,  like  earth  and  sea* 
Confront  each  other,  meet,  but  never  mix. 
The  Toor !  the  Poor  ?  the  trodden  multitude— 
What  hope  is  there  for  them,  the  trodden  Poor? 
The  dwellers  in  the  desert  of  this  life : 
Thrust  out  from  life's  moat  blest  amenities  : 
Who  still  through  gates  of  adamant,  iron-barred — 
Catch  glimpses  of  the  Paradise  of  Weahh  ! 
The  Poor !  the  Poor !  the  trodden  multitude — 
The  undergrowth  of  Nations,  which  rot  down. 
Leaf,  bud,  and  sickly  blossom  which  rot  down. 
Where  stately  boles  rise  np  into  the  light, 
That  stately  boles  may  grow  yet  statelier  I 
O,  Land  !  with  Lords  and  Beggars  overrun  ! 
0,  motley  land !.  in  rags  and  finery  deokcd  I 


n 


Shall  such  disparity  be  thine  for  ever  ? 

A  Lord  ?  a  Lord  ?  what  delegated  power 

Holds  he  ft-om  heaven,  that  he  should  be  a  Lord  f 

Our  Lord  is  Christ !  we  need  none  other  Lord ! 

We  need  not  Gods  avd  Denugeds  of  Clay  \ 

But  earnest  Men  we  need,  true  Chrislian  Me^, 

0,  wealth  lives  still  to  play  the  Mountebaak — 

Gold  has  its  Harlequins,  belted  and  starred — 

Huge  Ch!Wi»en,  overgrown,  of  Ignorance  gone— 

The  silly  pageantry  of  Pride  and  Power  \ 

Put  forth  your  h«nd«,  greikt  Lords  \  u»t»  the  Tr^ 

Of  Lasting  Life,  grand  Lords  I  and  live  for  ever  I 

What  are  our  three  score  years  and  ten,  for  you — 

And  by  infirmities  more  miserable — 

Tou  !— who  are  housed  in  palaoes — whose  path, 

Flower-strewn,  is  through  the  goodlieat  of  the  earth  1 

Go  OH)  your  way — until  you  feel  bow  poor 

All  titles  are  where  vorth  ennpbles  Man  ! 

But  for  those  gates  of  adamant,  O  Christ ! 

Deep  laid  in  Ignorance,  basttoned  strong  by  Pride, 

And  seatinell^  by  giant  Necessity-^ 

Those  gales  of  steminsupemble  bars, 

Which  sever  wide,  the  Poor  Man  and  the  iUcb, 

Strew  them  in  ruin — raise  thy  temple  there — 

Thou  only  Lord  of  severed  human-kind — 

Whese  Sua  of  Love  can  warm  Ibem  into  one. 

ElCHAM)  HOWITT. 
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THE  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

BY  HEINBIOH  ZSCHOKKK. 


It  is  a  common  saying,  that  a  man  cun  do  wliatever  lie 
resolves  to  do.  For  my  part,  I  should  say  that  every  day 
teaches  us  just  the  contrary — and  that  what  a  man  does, 
he  does  becaUKe  he  cannot  he^p  doing  it — ^not  because  he 
rpsoives  to  do  it,  or,  to  state  the  proposition  more  plainly, 
his  acts  are  the  result  of  antecedent  causes,  which  inevitably 
determine  his  conduct.  No  doubt,  talents,  amiable  qualities, 
go  a  great  way  in  advancing  a  man's  fortune  ;  but  chance, 
blind  chance,  does  infinitely  more  ;  and,  to  go  higher,  what 
are  these  talents,  these  qualities,  but  the  mere  gifld  of  for- 
tune ?• 

The  most  singular  illustration  of  this  truth  that  I  know 
was  Count  Roderick  Von  W ,  who  died  a  prime  minis- 
ter, having  raised  himself  from  a  baker's  apprentice  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  State.  Raised  himself,  did  I  say  ? 
The  phrase  is  not  appropriate.  He  was  dragged  upwards 
to  his  lofty  station,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  contrary  even 
to  his  desire.  Let  me  try  to  recall  the  adventures  of  his 
life,  as  I  have  more  than  once  heard  them  from  his  own  lips. 
Trifling  and  unimportant  as  they  are,  if  I  can  but  catch  a 
little  of  the  sprightly  grace  which  he  used  to  throw  into  his 
narrative,  the  tale  will  not  be  unamusing. 


THE  START  IN  LIFE. 

Roderick's  origin  was  humble  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
His  father  was  a  collector  of  excise,  in  a  small  frontier  towTi, 
with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  very  Potosi 
of  intelligenoe  and  information  in  his  head.  Though  he 
could  speak  and  write  several  languages  with  fluency,  was 
an  expert  arithmetician,  and  an  accomplished  musician,  he 
•was  unable  to  rise  in  the  world  above  the  station  of  a  col- 
lector of  excise.  And  why  ?  simply  because  he  was  no  fa- 
vourite of  fortune.  When  a  young  man,  he  had  been  mixed 
up  in  some  foolish  escapade  or  other.  His  companions  got 
clear  ofi^  every  one  of  them  ;  for  they  hod  money,  friends, 
and  family  influence.  But  he,  poor  soul !  being  nttcrly 
destitute  of  all  these  virtues,  was  made  the  scapegoat 
for  the  others,  and  compelled  to  cool  his  hoels  for  ten  years 
in  prison.  When  he  was  sot  at  liberty,  he  left  his  native 
place,  where  he  hod  been  disgraced — was  kicked  up  and 
down  the  world  for  a  number  of  years  ;  at  last,  he  broke  his 
leg,  then  became  amanuensis  upon  a  staiTing  pittance,  and 
was  ultimately  rewarded  by  his  employer,  to  whom  he  had 
become  a  bore  and  a  burden,  with  the  situation  of  collector 
of  excise  in  a  frontier  town.  Here  he  married  a  girl  as 
poor  as  himself,  and  became  the  father  of  our  hero. 

He  gave  the  boy  an  excellent  education,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  it  upon  himself,  and  was  bent  on  making  him  some- 
thing great.  Roderick  was  a  boy  of  rare  abilities.  He 
could  not  fail,  in  his  father's  apprehension,  to  turn  out  some- 
thing extraordinary.  But  when  he  was  ready  to  have  gone 
to  the  university,  alns  and  alaok-a-day  !  I^re  was  neither 
money  to  send  nor  to  keep  him  there.  The  old  collector 
took  this  sorely  to  heart,  fell  sick,  and  died.  Roderick's 
mother  had  been  called  away  seven  years  before. 

And  so  the  collector's  son  was  left  alone  in  the  world  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  His  father's  all  scarcely  suflBced  to  pay 
his  debts.  Some  compassionate  souls  gave  Roderick  a  few 
shillings,  and  he  inarched  ofl*  to  seek  his  fortune  among 

♦  This  erroneous  opinion  is  very  common  in  Germany, — ^£.T.M, 


strangers,  as  he  found  himself  to  be  a  very  superfluous  per- 
sonage where  he  was. 

He  repaired  to  anotber  small  town,  where  lived  a  wi- 
dowed sister  of  Ms  father's,  who  sought  a  subsisteuce  for 
her  old  age  in  the  retail  of  worsted,  tapes,  paper,  pens,  and 
matters  of  a  similar  kind.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Roderick 
entered  the  shop  of  his  father's  sister,  told  her  of  his  parent's 
death,  and  of  his  own  destitution.  The  good  old  woman 
was  deeply  moved,  embraced  her  nephew,  who  was  a  tall 
shapely  lad,  and  promised  to  provide  for  him. 

And  she  kept  her  word — ^took  him  home  with  her,  and 
treated  him  like  a  mother.  There  were  certain  things 
about  him,  however,  which  she  insisted  it  was  indispensable 
he  should  reform.  "  You  have  no  money,"  she  said,  "  no 
more  have  I;  so  banish  the  university  from  your  head,  once 
and  for  ever.  The  university  is  all  very  well  for  rich  folks. 
Your  father  had  too  much  learning  for  his  station;  and,  take 
my  word  fbr  it,  that  was  the  main  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  aimed  too  high,  and  missed  all.  He  threw  away  pence, 
because  he  would  fain  have  played  only  with  pounds  ;  and 
so  he  was  a  poor  man  all  his  days.  His  heart  was  never 
where  his  lot  had  placed  him  ;  and  he  never  oould  reach 
the  sphere  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  That  was  his 
failing  -through  life,  Heaven  rest  his  soul !  Now,  take  my 
advice,  Roderick.  Be  a  good  boy,  throw  away  your  books, 
that  do  nothing  but  bewilder  your  head.  What  use  will 
books  ever  be  of  to  you,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  See,  I  have 
money  enough  to  pay  your  apprentice-fee  for  you.  You 
shall  go  out  to  an  honest  trade.  I  have  ^ken  to  Master 
Bimenstiel,  the  baker,  and  it  is  arranged  that  you  go  to 
him  next  week.  Here  are  half-a-dozen  new  shirts  for  you, 
and  you  shall  have  a  new  suit  for  Sundays.  In  three  years 
your  apprenticeship  will  be  out,  and  then  you  are  your  own 
master.  A  handicraft  is  a  fortune,  and  nobody  can  starve 
with  a  baker's  board  at  his  elbow." 

Roderick  could  not  gainsay  this  proposal,  having  nothing 
better  in  his  eye.  Bnt  he  loved  his  Xenophon  and  his 
Cicero  too  well  to  forswear  them  for  ever.  So  he  took  them 
and  his  other  books  with  him  to  the  bake-house ;  and  when 
he  had  no  sacks  of  flour  to  carry,  or  dough  to  knead,  or  no 
message  to  run  for  the  mistress,  he  amused  himself  with 
getting  an  ode  of  Horace  by  heart. 


THE  KNEADING-TROUGH. 

Master  Bimenstiel  and  his  wife  were  constantly  quarrel- 
ling, and  many  a  time  their  brawls  put  the  learned  Roderick 
into  a  greater  heat  than  did  his  duties  at  tho  oven.  But 
they  had  a  daughter,  "  passing  fair,"  who  administered  con- 
solation to  his  gentle  heart.  Gretchen  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  against  the  failings  of  a  maiden  of  nineteen 
Roderick  had  not  a  word  to  say,  but  tolerated  them  with 
Christian  patience.  Among  Gretchen's  failings,  however, 
the  greatest  was,  that  she  carried  her  little  snub  nose  rather 
high,  and  was  fonder  of  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  a  certain 
prince  than  into  those  of  a  baker's  apprentice,  albeit  the 
eyes  of  that  same  baker's  apprentice  were  much  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  of  the  prince. 

The  prince,  to  be  sure,  was  by  no  means  an  ungainly 
fellow ;  add  to  this,  that  he  was  crown  prince,  and  major  of 
a  re^ment  pf  dragoons^  which  was  quartered  in  the  town. 
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The  soldier  prince,  full  of  the  ardour  and  mettle  of  youth 
as  be  was,  would  have  been  a  very  paragon  in  the  field,  only 
that  in  this  same  village  there  was  notliing  to  be  vanquished, 
except  the  fragile  hearts  of  its  fair  denizens.  This  was  a 
species  of  warfare  in  which  the  prince  had  taken  his  degree ; 
and  he  looked  upon  Gretchen  as  one  ot  the  most  formidable 
opponents  imaginable,  and  against  whom  every  artifice  of 
strategy  and  amatory  tactics  required  to  be  exercised.  In 
these  circumstances,  Koderick  naturally  played  a  part  that 
was  anything  but  an  agreeable  one.  He  carried  sacks  of 
flour  and  billets-doux  alternately.  The  prince  had  made 
good  use  of  his  vauban ;  the  siege  succeeded  to  his  heart's 
desire.  Gretchen  resolved  to  capitulat;3.  •  No  wonder !  In 
the  eyes  of  a  baker^s  daughter,  a  prince  is  not  an  angel 
merely,  but  an  archangel  at  the  very  least. 

Ko  doubt,  if  Master  Birnenstiel  had  got  scent  of  what 
was  going  on,  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  the  rosy  cheeks 
and  coral  lips  of  his  fair  daughter ;  and  the  carrier  of  flour 
and  biUets-doux  would  have  been  ejected  fi'om  the  premises 
by  roost  summary  process.  But  the  parties  were  fully  alive 
to  this ;  and  Master  Birnenstiel  had  not  the  iiuntest  idea 
that  a  prince,  who,  in  the  serene  altitude  of  his  affection, 
was  as  little  curious  about  the  pedigree  of  his  daughter  as 
the  purity  of  his  bread,  was  striving  hard  to  install  himself 
in  the  situation  of  son-in-law  to  him. 

But  it  chanced  that  he  very  nearly  got  scent  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  that  by  an  occurrence  of  the*  most  singular 
description.  As  it  was,  the  occurrence  in  question  ended 
in  Boderick  abandoning  for  ever  the  noble  craft  of  bread 
and  biscuit  baking. 

One  evening  the  Prince  repaired,  in  plain  clothes,  to  the 
front  of  Master  Blmenstiers  house,  to  see  Gretchen.  By 
the  purest  chance,  Gretchen  had  gone  to  the  door  to— look 
at  the  stars.  Although  the  prince  on  this  occasion  had  no 
star  on  his  breast,  yet  did  she  see  him.  And  how  could  she 
fail,  when  he  was  standing  close  beside  her  ?  To  prevent, 
it  may  be  presumed,  their  being  seen  by  inquisitive  eyes, 
they  both  stepped  into  the  lobby,  which  was  nearly  dark. 
Soon  afler.  Mother  Birnenstiel  was  heard  coughing  on  the 
staircase,  and  off  they  both  skipped  in  alarm  to  the  bake- 
house, where  Roderick  liad  made  up  a  quantity  of  dough, 
and  was  now  seated  beside  his  lamp,  and  deep  in  the  Fifth 
Iliad.  Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  Gretchen  snatched 
the  old  Grecian  out  of  his  hand,  and  pushed  him  out  of  the 
bake-house,  with  the  significant — **  Keep  a  watch  that  no- 
body comes !" 

While  Roderick,  in  all  obedience,  kept  watch  and  ward 
without.  Prince  Xaver  unfolded  to  his  lady-love  the  agonies 
of  his  loving  heart.  Gretchen,  who  had  read  a  romance  or 
two  in  her  day,  listened  to  him  with  emotion,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  no  secret  of  the  perplexity  which  his  ele- 
vated rank  occasioned  in  her  mind.  On  this  he  protested, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  if  destiny — cruel  destiny — 
should  prevent  him  from  living  with  her,  with  her  he  should 
die,  and  die  cheerfully.  **  In  yonder  starry  world,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **  love,  love  alone,  bears  sway ;  rank  and  its  cold 
distinctions  are  unknown."  How  he  came  to  know  this  fact 
is  not  very  clear,  as  it  is  most  certain  he  had  never  been  in 
that  starry  world  which  he  spoke  of. 

Gretchen,  however,  was  but  too  willing  to  believe  him. 
A  prince,  thought  she,  must  know  these  things  better  than 
she  could  do.  They  interchanged  vows  of  mutual  love. 
"  And  if  we  should  be  betrayed !"  sighed  Gretchen.  "  What 
then  ?"  exckimed  Xaver.  "  Then  should  we  fly  to  yonder 
stream,  our  pure  and  crystal  tomb !    I  should  clasp  yon  in 


my  arms" — and  he  suited  the  action  to  thd  word — ^  im- 
print on  your  dear  lips  one  last,  last  kiss ;"  and  with  tliis  he 
boldly  planted  a  score  or  two  of  kisses  on  her  no  longer  re- 
sisting lips.  Gretchen  shed  tears  of  tenderness  and  joy; 
the  prince  followed  her  example — "  And  sinking  with  thee» 
oh,  my  own  Gretchen,  down,  down" 

And  as  he  spoke,  down  he  sank  with  her,  in  real  eamest^ 
into  the  spacious  kneading  trongh,  which,  either  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  place  or  in  the  intoxication  of  love,  he  had 
mistaken  for  a  seat.  The  lovers,  however,  lost  their  equi- 
poise, and  descended,  head  foremost,  while  their  lips  were 
still  pressed  together  in  that  "  last,  last  kiss,"  into  the  fresh, 
and  fluid  dough,  which  Roderick  had  been  preparing  with 
so  much  pains. 

Anything  more  thoroughly  matter  of  fact  could  scarcply 
have  happened  to  the  enraptured  pair.  The  tumult  and  tlie 
passion  of  their  love  was  gone.  The  first  thought  of  each 
was  self;  and,  in  their  struggles  to  extricate  themselves,  they 
sank  deeper  into  the  floury  gulf.  They  rolled  and  wrestled 
so  violently  for  rescue,  that  at  last  down  rolled  the  knead- 
ing-trough upon  the  floor,  carrying  with  it  the  constant 
lovers,  with  a  crash  that  made  the  house  shake  fh)m  top  to 
bottom. 

Roderick  heard  the  clatter,  and  the  stifled  murmurs  of 
the  unlucky  pair.  He  rushed  into  the  bake-house,  and  was 
almost  petrified,  when  he  beheld  two  strange  figures,  whose 
extremities  alone  presented  any  semblance  of  the  bumaa 
form.  Gretchen  was  working  away  with  both  hands — first 
to  procure  air  for  that  dear  little  snub  nose  of  hers,  and 
then  to  procure  light  for  her  sweet  eyes,  through  the, wall 
of  plaster  which  now  blockaded  them.  The  prince  had 
canght  up  the  Homer,  and  was  shaving  his  face  with  it ; 
while  the  bake-house  was  filled  with  clouds  of  the  flour  which, 
had  been  upset. 

At  this  crisis,  whom  should  they  hear,  but  Master  Birnen- 
stiel coming  raging  down  the  stairs  like  a  Jupiter  Tamms, 
Roderick,  to  save  the  prince  and  his  sweetheart,  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  run  to  meet  his  master,  to  seice 
him  by  the  arm,  and  hurry  him  out  into  the  street,  crying, 
in  tones  of  the  most  unfeigned  alarm,  **  Fly,  fly  from  the 
house!"  "Why?"  exclaimed  Birnenstiel.  "An  earth- 
quake !"  shouted  Roderick.  The  baker  shook  with  terror. 
"Back, back!"  he  exclaimed,  "save  my  wife  and  daughter!" 
The  baker,  seized  with  a  panic  fear,  actually  fancied  tliat 
the  earth  quaked  midcr  his  feet.  Besides,  being  somewhat 
pigheaded,  he  had,  years  before,  prophesied  the  destruction 
of  the  town  for  its  manifold  sins  and  wickednesses. 

As  Roderick  was  running  back  into  the  house,  he  came 
bump  agunst  the  beplastered  prince,  and  dragged  him  cot 
by  the  back-door,  and  away  down  the  street.  "  Stop,  stop !" 
cried  the  prince,  when  they  had  got  fairly  off ;  "  you  most 
give  me  a  scrubbing.  If  I  am  seen  in  this  state  I  shall  be 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town." 


THB  LUCKY  STAR  IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 

While  Master  Birnenstiel  waswaiting,  on  his  knees,  for  the 
downfid  of  this  G^morrha,  and  his  daughter  was  undooghing 
her  dress,  Roderick  was  busy  cleaning  the  prince.  At  soon 
as  the  latter  was  able  to  breathe  freely,  he  thanked  his  de^ 
liverer,  and  applauded  his  ingenious  device,  of  laying  the 
burden  of  the  catastrophe  upon  an  earthquake. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Roderick,  "if your  highness  ooold  anlj 
help  me  to  a  device  half  as  ingenions  to  save  me  ftouk  the 
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ntercitess  elniclies  of  my  lUAster ;  for  he  is  sare  to  make  me 
jitone  ibr  this  earthquake  with  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teetht  if,  indeed,  he  does  not  drive  me  from  his  service  al- 
together. Ohy  and  see,  you  have  destroyed  my  Homer 
utterly:" 

"  Your  Homer!'*  said  Xaver,  who  still  held  the  hook  in 
his  hand,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  young  haker, 
who,  although  living  under  the  same  roof  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  town,  preferred  spending  his  time  in 
the  society  of  the  old  Grecian  bard.  He  put  a  number  of 
questions  to  Roderick,  who  told  him  the  brief  story  of  his 
life,  which  so  much  interested  the  prince,  who  was  a  good- 
hearted  man,  besides  being  grateful  for  the  immediate  ser- 
vice he  had  done  him,  that  he  resolved  that  the  talents  of 
the  lad  should  not  be  lost. 

'<  Give  yourself  no  fhrther  concern  about  your  master,  my 
boy.*  Don*t  distress  yourself  about  Gretchen  either — she 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  inventing  lies  sufficient  to  carry 
herself  out  of  the  scrape.  I  will  fhlfil  your  old  wishes,  and 
send  you  to  the  university.  There  is  money.  Qet  yourself 
put  in  better  trim.  Go  to  your  aunt ;  send  word  to  your 
roaster  that  you  don't  mean  to  return ;  keep  your  tongue 
upon  the  adventures  of  to-night ;  come  to  me  to-morrow  at 
dusk,  and  let  no  one  know  who  your  patron  is." 

Hoderick  fell  <m  his  knees,  and  thanked  the  prince,  flew 
to  his  fiither's  sister,  told  her  his  good  fortune,  and  sent  her 
next  monnng  to  Master  Bimenstiel,  to  tell  him  that  Ro- 
derick would  not  oome  back  for  fear  of  the  punishment  that 
awaited  him  for  upsetting  the  kneading-trough. 

Things  were  soon  arranged.  The  kind-hearted  aunt 
helped  to  fit  out  her  nephew  handsomely ;  and  enjoined  him 
to  direct  his  studies  to  the  ohurch.  Roderick's  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears  as  he  parted  from  her.  During  his  years 
of  apprenticeship  to  baking  and  to  sorrow,  he  had  come  to 
love  her  like  a  seoond  mother ;  and  she  had  formed  so  high 
an  esteem  fer  him,  that  she  had  no  longer  a  word  to  say 
against  his  books,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  him,  on  his  birthday,  two  crowns,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper,  that  he  might  buy  himself  a 
new  book  therewith. 


THE  JUQOED  HARE. 

Even  at  the  university,  Roderick  followed  his  aunt's  in- 
junctions to  the  letter,  except  in  the  matter  of  studying  for 
the  church.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the  law,  as  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  easy  for  him  to  earn  his  bread  as  an  ad- 
vocate than  as  a  clergyman.  For  three  years,  the  prince 
regularly  supplied  htm  with  ample  means  for  pursuing  his 
studies.  At  the  expiry  of  this  period,  however,  his  highness 
went  upon  his  travels,  sent  him  his  last  remittance,  with  a 
promise  that  Roderick  should  hear  further  from  him  after 
his  return  fh>m  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

Roderick  redoubled  his  exertions  to  conclude  his  studies ; 
and  when  he  had  concluded  them,  the  question  arose,  in 
what  way  to  apply  his  knowledge  ?  This  was  a  point  on 
which  he  thought  of  taking  the  advice  of  his  good  aunt. 
But,  instead  of  an  answer  from  her,  he  received  a  letter  in 
a  stiange  liand,  urging  him  to  return  home  with  all  speed, 
if  he  wuhfld  to  see  the  good  old  woman  again  in  life.  She 
was  dying,  and  longed  sore  to  see  him. 

He  immediately  pocked  up  his  little  all,  in  which  there 
were  more  papers  than  linen,  in  a  small  portmanteau, 
ordered  post-h^fles,  and  started  without  eron  saying  good- 


bye to  his  fellow-students.  His  thoughts  were  so  full  of  the 
old  associations  he  had  lefl  behind  him,  and  of  his  dying 
foster-parent  to  whom  he  was  hastening,  that  he  totally  for* 
got  to  take  any' refreshment.  He  travelled  all  nights- 
sleeping  and  dreaming  in  the  coach  as  best  he  might,  and 
next  day  at  noon  halted  at  a  village  only  two  stages  from 
the  town  where  his  annt  lived. 

But  here  hunger  fairly  got  the  better  of  him,  as  he  passed 
the  kitchen-door  of  the  inn  where  he  hod  stopped,  and  a  most 
seductive  odour  of  roast-meat  saluted  his  nostrils.  Whilst  the 
waiter  was  spreading  a  table  for  him,  a  stranger  entered  the 
room.     It  was  Master  Bimenstiel. 

"  Good  rooming,  master  !  Where  are  y4»n  bound  for  ?" 
said  Roderick  to  him.  The  baker  scarcely  recognised  his 
old  pupil,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  night  of  the 
earthquake.  When  he  did,  he  made  up  to  him  with  many 
bows  and  scrapings,  announced  to  him  bis  aunt's  death,  and 
condoled  with  him  upon  the  event  in  the  manner  for  such 
coaes  made  and  provided— consoling  him  with  the  reflection 
that  all  flesh  is  grass,  that  man  fades  like  the  flower  of  the 
field,  and  woman  too,  and  that  his  aunt  hod  constituted  her 
nephew  her  sole  heir.  Furthermore,  she  had  been  buried 
the  preceding  day. 

The  news  took  Roderick  by  surprise.  It  is  saying  too 
little  to  say,  that  he  was  so  much  agitated  by  it,  that  he  was 
unable  to  say  two  words  to  the  baker  in  reply.  He  turned 
away  from  him,  and  staggered  out  to  recover  himself  in  the 
open  air.  Since  his  father's  death,  the  old  woman  hod  been 
all  in  all  to  him.  She  had  loved  him  with  all  a  mother's  love. 
Now  he  stood  in  the  wide  world  without  a  relation,  without 
a  mother — alone. 

When  the  londbrd  summoned  him  to  dinner,  Bimenstiel 
was  gone.  Roderick  hod  as  yet  been  unable  to  find  relief  for 
his  sorrow  in  tears,  and  he  felt  pleased  at  being  alone.  Gladly 
would  he  have  abandoned  hhnself  wholly  to  his  grief,  had 
not  his  stomach  asserted — and,  on  the  present  occasion,  most 
unseasonably — its  indefeasible  rights. 

Before  he  had  finished  his  soup,  he  felt  his  eyes  moisten- 
ing ;  but  when  the  waiter  made  his  appearance  with  a  jug- 
ged hare — just  such  another  as  his  aunt  hod  set  down  to 
his  supper  the  night  before  he  parted  from  her—- the  tears 
gushed  forth  in  a  copious  stream.  He  caught  up  the  shank- 
bone,  wept  tenderly  as  he  severed  it  in  two,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  it  in  a  paroxysm  of  hunger  and  emotion. 

**  GtcoAf  kind  mother,  now  thou  hast  tliy  dwelling  beyond 
the  stars!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  as  he 
despatched,  mouthful  after  mouthful,  **  while  I  am  left  a  soli- 
tary wanderer  beneath  the  sky ;  but,  if  departed  spirits  be 
e'er  permitted  to  look  down  upon  those  whom  they  have  loved 
on  earth,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  wholly  forgotten  by  thee  ! 
Look  down  upon  me,  oh,  beatified  spirit — ^look  down  upon 
thy  orphaned  child !"  Here  he  engulfed  a  savoury  mouth- 
ful, which  stopped  for  the  moment  the  current  of  his  elo- 
quence, although  not  of  his  emotion. 

But  when  the  dish  had  been  pretty  nearly  cleored  by  his 
repeated  attacks  upon  it,  Roderick's  fancy  took  a  higher 
fiight.  With  an  air  of  the  most  touching  emotion,  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  his  left  hand,  in  which  he  held  a  bone  which 
he  had  polished  ofi^,  to  heaven,  <»>  rather  to  the  ceiling,  and 
excUimed,  with  a  sigh,  "  Oh,  take  me  to  thy  rest !  What 
shall  a  forlorn  wretch,  like  roe,  do  here  below  ?  Is  there  a 
heart  in  all  this  wide  world  that  vibrates  with  one  chord  of 
sympathy  to  mine  f 

Worthy  Master  Roderick  had  no  conception  that  any  cme 
was  list^ing  to  l^is  soliloquy,  bat  the  departed  shade  of  hit 
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swint — ^not  having  oWrved  that  the  door  stood  ajar,  and  that 
a  prettT  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  was  standing  outside,  lost 
in  wonder  not  more  at  his  unmeasured  grief  than  at  his  im- 
moderate appetite.  At  length,  no  longer  able  to  control  her 
laughter,  she  ran  off,  and  hurried  down  stairs. 

"  Oh  I  M.  Von  Landern,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  convulsion  of 
merriment,  to  a  stout  little  gentleman  whom  she  met  on  the 
tatairs,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  run  up  to  the  public-room. 
TThere  is  a  young  man — such  a  handsome  fellow — dining 
upon  jugged  hare,  and  almost  weeping  his  eyes  out  of  his 
head  all  the  time.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  anybody 
«at  such  an  enormous  dinner  in  a  few  minutes,  out  of  sheer 
distress  of  mind.  Now,  do  go  up — there's  a  dear — and  con- 
sole him."  And  with  that  she  pushed  him  into  the  room, 
•Itliough  he  resisted  her  entreaties  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
^wkwarduess  and  politeness,  and  kept  muttering  to  her — 
•*  Now,  really — countess,  my  dear — -do  behave  yourself." 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  LAST  CHAPTER. 

Th^  young  countess  appeared  only  to  want  an  opportunity 
of  having  another  look  at  the  *'  handsome  young  fellow,"  and 
examiuing  his  graces  more  noirrowly,  without  any  breach  of 
•decorum ;  for  she  accompanied  the  stout  gentleman  into  the 
room,  although  she  had  heard  his  daughter  calling  for  her 
in  all  directions  for  the  last  five  minutes. 

Boderick,  upon  seeing  the  strangers  enter,  suppressed  his 
tomotiou,  and  rose  to  withdraw ;  but  the  young  countess  he- 
songht  him,  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  not  to  allow  their 
presence  to  disturb  him.  He  looked  at  her,  and  the  sight 
•coQif&etelj  dispelled  all  idea  of  making  his  exit.  M.  Yon 
Landern  now  entered  intoconversation,  which  conmieuced  with 
vemarks  upon  the  weather,  and  ended  in  Eoderick  making  a 
l&ank  disclosure  of  his  story — for  the  moisture  in  his  eyes 
was  not  to  be  explained  away,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
hare  still  lay  upon  the  table,  a  palpable  testimony  of  his 
grief. 

**  You  must  do  something  to  divert  your  mind,"  said  M. 
Yon  Landern :  "  your  story  interests  me.  Your  studies  are 
concluded,  you  say,  and  you  have  no  engagement  on  hand. 
[VYell,  what  say  you  to  taking  up  your  abode  with  me  for  a 
time,  and  accepting  a  clerkship  in  the  Chancery  Court,  which 
.happens  at  present  to  be  in  my  gift.  '  We  must  be  better 
:|icquaiuted.  I  am  going  to  my  country  house,  to  look  after 
my  harvest.  Do  you  come  with  me,  and  when  I  return  to 
court  you  shall  accompany  me.  Have  you  any  objections 
to  the  proposal?" 

Eoderick  was  delighted  with  the  offer.  He  thanked  the 
■old  gentleman,  whom  he  now  learned  was  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  then  cast  a  sidelong  glance  of  gratitude 
upon  the  young  countess,  whose  eyes  hung  upon  his  lips  to 
anticipate  his  acceptance  of  the  offer.  How  could  he  do 
otherwise  than  accept  it  ?  and  he  did  so  all  the  more  readily 
that  M.  Yon  Landern*s  property  was  not  many  hours'  ride 
from  the  town  in  which  his  aunt  had  died,  and  where  all 
that  he  had  to  look  for  was  what  she  had  left,  and  nothing 
more. 

Countess  Wilhelmine  nodded  to  him,  and  smiled,  and  ran 
«wiy  to  tell  the  odd  adventure  to  Miss  Bridget,  the  Privy 
Councillor's  daqghter. 


THE  INHERITANCE. 


^9s  Bridg^i^  a  sentim^tid  young  hdj  of  twenty,  deeply 
md  in  all  the  modern  romanc«8|  thought  the  adyenture 


divine,  and  when  she  saw  Eoderick  she  thought  it  as  some^ 
thing  even  more  than  divine  ;  but  this  she  kept  to  herself. 
M.  Secretary — for  M.  Von  Landern  had  installed  him, 
on  the  spot,  in  the  post  of  Chancery  clerk,  and  private 
secretary — instead  of  going  on  to  the  town  where  his  aunt 
had  died,  proceeded  to  his  patron's  country  seat.  Before 
eight  days  had  passed  over  his  hcml,  he  was  so  completeljr 
at  home  with  the  family,  and  so  high  in  favour  with  them 
all,  that  he  had  well  nigh  forgot  his  sorrow,  the  jugged  hare, 
aunt,  inheritance,  and  all.  He  rode  well,  danced  elegantly, 
sang  admirably,  played  the  piano  and  harp  charmingly,  drew 
with  skill,  and  was  brilliant  and  sprightly  in  conversation  ; 
so  tliat  he  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  The  ladies, 
including  the  Privy  Councillor's  wife,  could  not  sufficiently 
extol  that  gentleman's  discrimination  and  good  taste.  M. 
Von  Landern  congratulated  himself  not  a  little  on  the  lucky 
choice  he  had  mode ;  for  he  soon  found  out  that  Boderiek 
was  possessed  of  greater  abilities  and  information  than  he 
had  anticipated.  He  confided  important  negotiations  to 
him ;  took  him  into  his  counsel  in  matters  of  nicety  ;  and, 
ultimately,  entrusted  him  with  the  preparation  of  a  memorial 
upon  the  state  of  education  in  the  country,  made  up  from 
the  reports  returned  from  the  various  districts,  which  had 
been  destined  as  a  task  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Privy 
Councillor  himself.  The  memorial  was  prepared  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  M.  Yon  Lan« 
dern  found  nothing  to  amend  or  alter.  "Your  fortune  is 
made !"  he  said  to  his  secretary,  with  cordial  heartiness — 
"  it  is  clear  you  are  meant  for  better  things  than  to  be  a 
clerk  all  your  days.  Continue  for  a  year  to  work  under 
my  eye,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  shall  brings 
you  under  the  notice  of  the  duke." 

There  was  a  sad  lamentation  when  Boderick  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  go,  for  a  few  days,  to  town,  to  claim  the  property 
which  his  aunt  had  left  him.  The  chief  mourner  upon  the 
occasion  was  the  sentimental  Bridget.  Every  day  she  penned 
a  brace  of  sonnets,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  **  loves  and 
doves,  tears  and  fears,  hearts  and  darts."  It  is  true,  Bo- 
derick never  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  these  "Confes- 
sions of  a  noble  spirit."  The  happy  youth  never  allowedl 
himself  to  dream  how  much  he  was  beloved ;  and  just  as 
little  idea  had  the  little  Countess  Wilhelmine  of  the  idolatry 
with  which  Boderick's  heart  regarded  her.  She  skipt  about 
and  carolled  as  blithely  all  day  long,  during  his  absence,  as 
though  there  were  no  such  person  as  Boderick  in  existence. 

He  was  detained  in  tonn,  however,  longer  than  he  had 
calculated  on.  On  his  aunt's  will  being  opened,  it  was  found 
that  she  had  lefl  her  shop,  with  all  its  contents,  to  a  poor 
old  cousin  of  her  own ;  while  to  her  nephew  she  bequeathed 
25,000  crowns ;  which  the  economical,  and  almost  miserly, 
old  lady  had  laid  out  at  interest  in  thirty  different  quarters. 

Boderick  blessed  the  memorv  of  his  aunt,  who  had  toile<l 
so  hard  to  secure  him  an  independence.  With  no  little  dif- 
ficulty, he  contrived  to  bring  together  his  little  fortune; 
and,  before  leaving  the  town,  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  master, 
Bimenstiel,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  Gretchen ;  for 
whom  he  even  yet  entertained  a  sneaking  kindness.  But 
Gretchen  had  allied  herself  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  a 
long-legged  weaver  of  the  town,  about  a  year  before. 


THE  barber's  Towel. 

The  whole  house  were  in  ecstasy  when  Boderick  returned 
to  the  Pri>7  Councillor's.  Male  and  female  greeted  him 
as  an  old  fi:iend'--many  even  as  something  more;  while  thQ 
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Coimiess  WilheWme  welcome^i  bira  with  obvious  satiBfac- 
tiou,  Boderick  trembled,  wben  be  once  more  looked  upon 
tJie  lovely  gi?l»  wbo  seemed  to  grow  every  day  more  beauti' 
fUl,  on  very  purpose  to  bewilder  his  briun.  He  was,  tliere- 
fore,  well  pleasetl.  when  the  autumn  holidays  were  over,  and 
they  all  retained  to  the  court,  Qsxd  a  new  mode  of  life,  where 
his  mind  w«s  less  left  to  itself,  opened  upon  him«  He  was 
no  longer  so  muoh  in  the  society  of  his  divinity  as  he  liad 
been  in  the  country  ;  they  no  longer  dwelt  under  the  same 
roof,  And  \i.e  o^iy  b(\w  her  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  then  in 
general  society.  But  this  partial  removal  from  her  only 
deepened  bis  attachment.  It  was  a  great  deal  too  late  to 
eradicate  certain  feelings,  which  he  had  allowe4  to  take  deep 
root  withii^  his  heart.  He  frequently  reflected  upon  the 
difference  of  their  ranks  in  life,  but  even  the  thought  of  this 
could  not  Qbango  his  mind.  And  even  wlK^n  the  last  hope 
to  which  he  clung  was  dispelled  by  the  intelligence  that 
Coantess  Wilhelmine  was  the  natural  daughter  of  the  reign- 
ing duke,  he  only  cherished  his  passion  for  her  more  ardently 
than  before. 

Wilhelmine  appeared  not  to  understand  him  half  so  well, 
as  he,  upon  his  pa^t,  understood  the  gUnces  of  the  lacka- 
daisical Bridget.  Only  that  he  might  gaze  upon  the  former, 
perh^  from  mere  idleness,  perhaps  from  some  tender  feel- 
ing, be  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  latter,  and  thence- 
forth Bridget  indited  nothing  but  hymns  and  soi\gs.  So  do 
pi^<^e  deceive  one  another. 

But  the  Privy  CQuncillor's  lady  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
She  observed  her  daughter's  attachment ;  and,  after  she 
found  that  opposition  wan  fruitless,  resolved  to  forward  it  to 
the  best  of  her  power.  Without  letting  her  husband  into 
the  wcrety  she  pressed  upon  him  the  propriety  of  having 
the  secretary  promoted  to  a  higher  post.  If,  thought  the 
scheming  mamma,  he  is  once  a  member  of  council,  we  shall 
get  him  hi3  patent  of  nobility  before  the  year  is  out.  Nor 
were  her  efforta  frnitless.  Herr  Von  Landern  proposed 
Boderick  as  a  Councillor  of  Legation  to  an  embassy  tl^at 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  a  foreign  court ;  and  the  Duke,  under 
vhose  eye  Bodcrick's  kbonrs  had  frequently  come,  at  once 
gave  him  the  q>pointment. 

But  the  appointment,  ^hich  involved  a  separation  of 
years,  was  a  deathblow  to  the  tender  heart  of  the  fair 
Bridgitta. 

When  the  day  of  departure  arrived,  and  be  called  to 
make  his  adieus — it  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  be,  with 
a  sword  by  his  side^  was  attired  in  a  full  court  snit  of  blaek 
velvet,  Bridgitta  heard  him  passing  her  chamber  started 
cip  in  au  ecstasy  of  despfur»  dismissed  herfrUewr^  who  was 
at  work  ujpon  her  toypee  ;  |tnd  without  reflecting  that  her 
hair  was  hanging  loose  about  her  should^s,  andtheym^urV 
towel  imder  her  chin,  rushed  ta  meet  the  uewly  i^pointed 
Councillor  of  Legation. 

It  was  not  her  be  was  in  search  of,  but  his  excellency,  her 
^^thfir»  asy  accordiug  to  the  etiquette  in  suol^  cases,  it  was 
proper  he  should  take  leave  of  him  first.  With  anguish 
painted  on  her  features,  the  agitated  maiden  flew  towards 
him ;  as^d*  though  he  stniggled  hard  ta  keep  his  black  suit 
out  of  tba  way  of  tha  pulvilio  with  which  the  barber's  towel 
was  O0wed»  it  was  of  no  use-^tUo  lady  foU  weepiqg  iu  a 
roba  of  suov-vhite  lunoceaoe  upou  bia  breast.  Boderiek 
was  in  despair,  and  tried,  with  all  tbtt  politeness  h»  was 
mas^  of,,  to  keep  her  at  bay;  hut  his  strugi^es  oply  revolted 
im  tha  eseited  damsel  plastering  him  twenty  degrees  more 
piraftisisly  wlUx  pooMltpm  and  pulvilio,,  as  b^r  long  h|ur 
streamed  now  over  one  of  his  shoulders,  now  over  the  other. 


**  By  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart; 
"  I  implore  yi>u — if  you  love  me — compose  yourself— look 
but  a  moment — I  am  in  despair!**  Bridgitta,  who  regarded 
these  broken  exclamations  only  as  tokens  of  his  sorrow,  be- 
came more  agitated  than  ever.  ''  Ah!"  she  sighed,  "we 
ore  both  unliappy.  But,  Boderick,  there  is  a  heaven  above 
us,  an  eternity  beyond!" 

"  Very  true,  my  dear  madam,  but  you  make  me — •" 

"  No,  I  do  not  make  you  more  miserable  than  you  do  me 
by  yonr  going  away." 

By  this  time,  Boderick*s  attire  was  in  a  perfect  mess. 
Even  Bridgitta,  happening  to  step  back  from  him  for  a  se- 
cond to  sur>-ey  him,  with  the  eyes  of  love,  was  horrorstruck 
at  the  disorder  of  his  dress. 

At  this  orisis,  HeiT  Von  Landern  stepped  out  of  his  room. 
Bridgitta,  with  maiden  modesty,  rushed  into  her  chamber, 
and  left  Boderick  standing  at  the  door  covered  with  a 
coat  of  white.  He  could  not  rush  after  her  ;  so,  putting  the 
best  face  upon  tbe  matter  that  he  was  able,  he  made  the 
proper  compliments  to  his  patron,  and  begged  a  continuanoc 
of  his  favour.  He  was  so  confused  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  said.  The  old  gentleman's  embarrassment  was  as 
great  as  his  own.  He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bridgitta 
as  sbe  fled,  and  had  divined  the  rest. 

**  But  confound  it,  sir,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  in  this 
dress  ?"  he  at  last  exclaimed. 

"  Yonr  excellency,  I  happened  to  run  against  a  bai*ber*s 
towel,"  stammered  the  Councillor  of  Legation,  dropping  a 
look  of  (ii-suiay  upon  his  court  suit  as  he  spoke. 

The  Privy  Councillor  shook  his  head  signiflcantly^  and 
said,  "  Well,  well,  go  and  get  yourself  scrubbed  ;  but  I  fear 
that  barber's  towel  had  good  substantial  flesh  and  blood  be- 
neath it !" 

The  state  of  matters  was  now  but  too  plain.  Mademoi- 
selle Bridgitta  did  not  disown  the  soft  impeachment.  Her 
mamma  pot  in  a  good  word  for  Boderick,  and,  the  ambas- 
sador having  fallen  ill  about  six  months  afterwards  and  re« 
turned,  the  embassy  was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion by  Boderick  ;  and  he  received,  very  unexpectedly,  from 
the  duke,  in  requital  of  his  services^  a  patent  of  nobility. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  to  the  services  of  the  Councillor  of 
Legation,  as  to  the  fair  Bridgitta*s  pnlvilio-towel,  that  he 
owed  his  elevation.  For  it  was  decreed,  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cillor's family,  that  Boderick  should  be  a  nobleman,  to  fit 
him  for  being  Bridgitta's  bridegroom. 


THE  BOSK  OF  PHYSIC. 

Throaghout  the  court  it  wm  a  settled  thing  that  Bo- 
derick was  the  aflianced  and  devoted  swain  of  Mademoiselle 
Vou  Landeni.  No  such  thought  entered  Boderick's  head, 
however,  for  it  was  full  only  of  the  lovely  Wilhelmine.  It 
is  true  that  he  kept  up  a  vigorous  correspondence  with  Miss 
Bridgitta.  Gratitude,  esieen^  friendship  bound  him  to  her 
and  to  her  family.  And  then  she  wrote  sa  prettily,  inter- 
lacing a  couplet  every  now  and  then  with  her  poetical  pros(% 
that  he  was  bound  to  reply  in  a  strain  of  greater  warmth 
aud  tenderness  than  that  of  an  every-day  official  note. 
Soiaetimes,,  when  he  was  in  no  great  humour  for  poetic 
prose  Gc  prosaic  poetry,  he  thought  of  the  Countess  Wilhel- 
mine, to  give  a  tone  of  elevation  bo  his  style.  And  then 
what  a  flood  of  poesy  would  overflow  the  paper !  Then 
came  the  thoughts  that  breathe  clothed  in  the  words  that 
bum — then  the  fair  subject  of  hisepistlQ  became  a  deuizea 
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oithQ  stiurs,  with  whom  hisspirit held  commanion — the  world 
was  cramhled  into  a  spot  of  earth — and  he  alone,  with  her 
upon  it — andy  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  *<  one  waking  dream 
about  her"  seemed  *'  worth  whole  long  and  endless  years'*  of 
fame  and  immortality  without  her. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  outbursts  of  this  description 
added  fuel  to  Bridgitta's  flame.  But  in  the  end  she  began 
to  find  this  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  of  pretty  fancies  with 
her  etherial  swain  somewhat  tedious,  when  two  years  had 
slipped  away,  and  he  had  dropped  not  one  syllable  about 
marriage,  while  Bridgitta  felt  herself  advancing  into  that 
unpleasant  epoch,  when  a  girl  would  rather  have  Mrs.  than 
Miss  tacked  to  her  name.  Besides,  among  her  admirers 
there  was  young  Von  Hohenkopf,  a  handsome  relation  of 
her  own,  a  man  of  high  family,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  wasting  by  inches  with  a  passion  for  her.  The  alliance 
was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  A  devoted  young  man 
at  hand  is  better  than  a  dozen  reverential  angels  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  girls  are  and  will  be  girls  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  , 

lu  short,  Bridgitta  continued  to  exchange  hiUeU-doux 
with  Roderick;  while, in  all  innocence, she  exchanged  glances 
with  the  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  At  last  the  exchange  of 
glances  became  more  animated  than  the  exchange  of  bilUts- 
dmix;  and  it  ended  in  the  lady  wishing,  in  her  secret  heart, 
that  the  Councillor  of  Legation  might  prove  just  in  the 
smallest  degree  untrue  to  her,  and  so  furnish  a  decent  pre- 
text for  her  to  break  off  with  him.  But  he  did  not  prove 
untrue  to  her,  and  that  simply  because  he  never  had  been 
true  to  her  for  an  hour.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
gard her  as  his  Aiture  wife,  all  the  time  that  he  worshipped 
the  Countess  Willielmine. 

All  at  once  his  stay  at  the  foreign  court  was  brought  to 
a  close,  in  a  manner  highly  favourable  for  his  prince,  by  a 
happy  turn  in  the  mind  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  sovereign's 
ministers,  with  whom  he  had  to  treat,  and  he. was  recalled 
to  court  with  the  most  flattering  expressions  of  favour. 

Roderick  felt  feverish  when  he  once  more  beheld  the  pa- 
lace from  which  he  had  been  so  long  absent — the  abode  of 
his  Wilhelmine.  His  feverishness  was  augmented  by  the 
apprehension  of  meeting  Bridgitta,  with  whom  he  knew  that 
he  must  come  to  an  explanation,  which  he  had  hitherto 
most  dexterously  avoided.  From  these  causes  his  state  of 
health,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  actually  was,  or  appeared  to 
him  to  be,  so  precarious,  that  he  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
court-physician  for  advice.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a 
very  idiot  in  matters  of  the  heart,  prescribed  blde-pill,  rhu- 
barb, and  nobody  knows  all  what.  But  it  is  not  with 
**  rhnbarb,  senna,  and  all  manner  of  drugs,"  that  the  heart- 
ache may  be  cured. 

However,  Roderick  could  no  longer  delay  taking  the  de- 
cisive step.  He  announced  his  arrival  to  his  excellency  the 
Privy  Councillor.  '*  G-ive  me  some  strengthening  medi- 
cine!" he  said  to  his  doctor  the  day  he  was  to  pay  his  visit. 
But  the  wrong-headed  doctor  stuck  by  his  system,  shook  his 
head,  and  sent  him  a  draught,  which  the  unsuspecting  Coun- 
cillor of  Legation  swallowed.  By  an  unlucky  chance,  it  had 
pleased  the  doctor  to  prescribe  a  drenching  cathartic  for 
thi  s  eventful  day .  Now,  anybody  may  see  that  preacriptionB 
of  this  sort  are  the  very  worst  preparatives  for  declarations 
of  love,  or  matrimonial  arrangements.  Roderick,  who 
dreamt  not  of  the  mischief  that  was  brewing,  hod  no  con- 
ception of  the  disastrously  disturUng  forces  that  were  to 
oome  into  play  in  this  the  most  important  negotiation  of 
))i8  diplomatic  life, 


At  first  everything  went  gmoothly.  Brerybody  me  At^ 
lighted  to  see  him.  There  was  a  world  of  thiags  to  ieU 
him.  Boderick  mode  so  amiable  a  figure,  that  Bridgitta 
became  foithless  to  her  knd  of  the  bedchamber  npoii  tiM 
spot,  and  resolved  not  to  leave  her  original  swoin  till  she 
had  come  to  an  explanation*  This  wag  jnet  what  her  firtlier 
and  mother  wanted ;  and  knowing  that  for  this  the  yoa^^ 
people  must  be  left  alone  fi>r  a  Httk,  they  Ibnnd  a  pretext 
for  leaving  the  room;  and  so  the  decisive  hour  was  oone. 

The  sentimental  Bridgitta  stammered  out  some  pretty 
nothings ;  Roderick  responded  in  coin  of  the  saaie  gtaatpi. 
They  spoke  of  enduring  ofifection-Hif  wishes  never  nrara  to 
part— of  the  joy  of  living  together  in  the  bonds  of  oonfidinif 
love ;  in  short,  everything  was  going  on  in  the  best  possible 
train,  when  the  prescription  of  the  stupid  ooort  phyiicitii 
began  to  get  into  train  too. 

Li  his  efforts  to  conceal  the  calamity,  all  trace  of  J07  or 
of  love  vanished  from  Roderick's  &ce.  He  grew  more  sUeat^ 
monosyllabic,  and  grave.  Brid^tta,  who  looked  upon  this 
as  the  conflict  between  the  Tiolenoe  of  his  passion  and  the 
exoess  of  his  modesty,  used  every  art  to  ^  him  to  lay  aside 
this  untoward  bashfulness.  Bvt  in  vain.  The  nnhappy* 
wretch  began  to  knit  his  brows,  to  bite  his  lips,  and  to  sndle 
such  ghastly  smiles,  tliat  nothing  short  <^  Bridgkta's  en- 
thusiasm and  tenderness  could  have  foiled  to  notice  his 
uneasiness. 

Tlie  more  bewitchingly  she  smiled  into  his  eyes  tiie  moro 
dreadful  grew  his  torture.  He  did  his  bent  to  ny  tSec^ 
tionate  things  to  her,  bat  dismay  was  written  In  legible 
characters  upon  his  eoontenanoe.  She  observed  it-^heoame 
uneasy — alarmed— and  ultimately  more  embomuaed  tkaa 
himself. 

**0h,  Roderick  !*'  she  sud,  **  after  so  long  an  mtimooy  ob 
ours — a  friendship  so  closely  knit  as  that  which  binds  vor* 
it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  deal  candidly  with  eech 
other.  But  you — nay,  deny  it  not — are  not  dealing  f^mAXf 
with  me.    We  are  masking  our  hearts  from  each  other." 

He  gaced  at  her  linr  some  time  with  a  look  of  inezpreasiMe 
uneasiness,  upon  which  she  pot  a  wholly  ezroneoiis  oonstmc- 
tion,  and  at  length  broke  silence,  fbr  want  of  anything  better 
to  say,  by  inquiring,  ''  What  do  you  mean,  love?*' 

**  Ah,  me !"  she  sighed,  casting  her  eyes  moomftiliy  to- 
wards heaven,  "  Heaven  pity  me !  we  do  not  even  yet  under- 
stand each  other.  Yet,  no,  not  so — I,  at  least,  nnderstond 
you.  Be  it  so.  But  why  are  you  not  candid  and  sincere 
with  your  friend  ?" 

'<  I  not  candid!  not  sincere!*'  he  exclaimed,  in  m  tttiied 
voice ;  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  paced  in  ogitatioe  np  mA 
down  the  room.  In  the  anguish  of  his  soul  be  eoM  not 
have  commanded  another  word.  He  woswotohing  §n  a  decent 
pretext  fbr  making  his  escape. 

*'  No,  Roderick ;  you  are  not  oandid.  I  knoi^it— If  you 
would  but  confess.    Yon  love  another.^ 

*'  Another  f*  sighed  Roderick,  and  his  agony  gnir  ohooit 
into  frenzy,  for  he  thought  that  Bridgitta  refemd  to 'Wtt-* 
helmine. 

«  Ha!"  said  the  lady,  drawing  herself  np  with  in  ebritf' 
offended  dignity ;  '<  You  groir  pole !    Yoor  festnrei  obrt^  > 
Go;  I  scorn  to  possess  but  a  portion  of  your  h^tai.  '  €ho^% 
false  one ;  and  may  yon  be  happy!"    Sh6< watidied,  ipilbiiill ' 
small  ouriosiiy,  to  see  what  efBtotihulMdApelrfero^WQQili 
produce  upcm  Bodsriek.  <    't'  ' '.'  ' 

But  he  whose  thoughts  were  occupied  solely  with  thelrH«J 
coUy  oonrt-physioian,  did:  not  trsH^  to  hoar  his  stfiteOMl  bf 
dismiiflia  i^peatod,  b«l  itfftBM  tip  Wf  haV^hMdih^ 
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lisiid  «nth  ti»  look  of  a  ooBTieted  felon,  «id  roshed  from  the 
fOMD  Kke  9.  ioniado. 

Stet  dny,  ihA  betrothal  of  the  &ur  Bridgitta  to  the  Count 
Vflti  Hohenadiopf  wm  fomially  uinoanoed  at  oourt. 

Thia  flOfUen  ehaoge  fai  the  lady's  sentiments  cost  the 
GottHiillflr  of  Legaiioa  a  pang,  ardently  as  he  had  longed  in 
hia  beart  for  freedom.  He  was  anxious  to  stand  excused 
trith  tiie  lady's  f&ther,  and  he  was  hound  in  gratitude  to  af- 
ford'the  worthy  man  a  complete  explanation  of  the  afiair. 
After  the  marriage  of  Bridgitta  with  Von  Hohenschopf, 
BpAsrirlc  at  length  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  an  inter- 
view with  the  PriTy  Councillor,  which  that  gentleman  had 
prevkmsly  dedined  more  than  once.  Boderick's  frank  dis- 
ekMare  of  the  Ibots  soon  pat  an  end  to  the  coolness  which 
had  Bpntng  up  between  them.  The  Privy  Councillor  laughed 
immoderately,  and  then  began  to  condole  with  Bodenck, 
whom  he  liked  better,  uider  this  new  mislbrtane,  than  he  had 
ever  done  hefare. 


THE  OEPgr  FAMILT. 

Oae  oonaequeDoe  of  the  reoonoiliation  was,  that  Bodenck 
waa  clB?ated  to  the  benoh,  with  a  handsome  sakiy.  Over 
and  above  this,  the  nngniag  Duke  gave  hun  signal  proofs  of 
hie  hig^  saiisfhctum  with  him. 

But  a  satisfoetion  still  higher,  and  more  dear  to  his  heart 
than  any  which  the  Duke  could  give,  was  afforded  him  by 
tbe  lovely  Countess  Wilhelmine.  The  enchanting  grace  of 
girlhood  which  hovered  round  her  every  motion,  in  sorrow 
or  in  mirth,  had  been  so  greatly  developed  during  the  two 
yvan  of  Bodariok's  abeence,  that  the  first  time  he  saw  her 
he  mui  only  aUe  to  rigard  her  from  a  distance  in  mute  and 
reverential  admiration.  If  the  cheerftil  and  fancy-free  Coun- 
taas  had  not  herself  aeooeted  him  as  an  old  friend,  it  is  cer- 
tain he  would  never  of  himself  have  ventured  to  address  her. 

Wilhelmine,  however,  was  no  longer  the  same  person  that 
she  had  been  ai  Herr  Von  Landem's  country  seat,  where  she 
would  often  ran  to  meet  him,  hang  confidently  upon  his  arm, 
and  v^nntarily  say  a  thousand  pretty  and  not  nnfVequently 
flatiaring  things  to  him.  Now  she  had  no  flattering  or 
prelly  things  to  say  to  him ;  she  never  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  she  had  assumed  an  air  of  majesty  which  kept  eveiy- 
body  at  a  respectful  distance. 

for  a  long  while,  Boderick  beEeved  that  this  ur  of  mai- 
denty  m$imty  was  the  result  of  the  sage  precepts  of  the 
tei  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  with  whom  the  Countess  had 
resided  fbr  some  years  past ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
tha  fot  Uidy  of  the  bed-chamber  was  a  stately  dame,  starched 
t^  vitb  all  manner  of  rigid  forms  and  cerenumials  of  prudery 
and.  et«|Qette.  Yet  was  Boderick  mistaken.  Wilhelmine 
haA,  kept  ber  innocent  heart  &ithfiil  and  unspotted,  and 
drew  her  reserve  and  maidenly  formality  not  from  the  first 
la^f  of  the  bed-chamber,  bat  from  nature. 

Meanwhile  the  mistake  led  to  very  happy  results  for  our 
yewig  judge.    Wjlhelmine's  presence  made  the  prime  god- 
dem/ef  floictJgr  ceremonial  nneommonly  ^easing  in  his  eyes. 
He  s«d  so  many  handsome  things  to  her,  that  the  first  lady 
of.tha>Jbed-ehambgr  Oould  Jiot^  eni  of  common  prndenoe,  do 
leeajhattbeetow  npon  him  her  friendship  and  esteem.    She 
gfve  hiiBifrieqiaai  bvitations  to  her  evening  parties,  and 
nitiiiiiielyJie>bcDane  a  daify  visitor  on  a  footing  of  the  ntmost 
ioHmaay^i^vlueh  WUhelminev  who  had  a  rc^^ard  for  our 
jndge  firom  old  acquaintanceship,  had  natorally  nothing  to 
objee^. ..... 

';Thw»  by-liitleand  littlei  iheir  fivmer  intimacy  was  re^ 
e9tldiifliied;«adyT0ry  possibly,  aomethiiig  of  an  eld  familiar 


attachment.  Wilhelmine  was  too  beautiful  not  to  be  admired 
by  all  the  noblemen  at  court,  and  too  nearly  allied  to  the 
Duke  not  to  be  idolised  br  all  and  sundry.  Constantly  sur- 
rounded by  suitors,  any  of  the  ordinary  run  of  high-flown 
compliment  in  which  he  might  have  indulged  could  not 
have  any  novelty  to  her.  But  she  never  did  hear  anything 
of  the  kind  from  him :  and  his  silent  respect  touched  her 
heart  infinitely  more  than  if  he  had  offered  up  volumes  of 
the  common  incense  of  flattery. 

In  these  circnmstances,  Boderick  fvlt  himself,  as  it  were, 
painfully  happy.  His  daily  intercourse  moderated  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion,  but  by  daily  imbibing  copious  draughts 
of  the  sweetest  poison,  he  found  himself  growing  more  and 
more  sick  at  heart.^  The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  aflair 
was,  that  Wilhelmine  was  exceedingly  gracious  towards  him 
— ^treating  him,  in  fact,  as  a  friend ;  bnt,it  is  well  known  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  this  sort  of  graciousness  and 
friendship  is  a  more  unfavourable  symptom  than  declared 
hostility.  He  had  not  yet  come  '*to  standard  in  his  lady's 
grace"  in  the  unequivocal  way  which  he  desired. 

One  day  Boderick  repaired  to  a/ete  di/ompeirt  at  the 
coantry-seat  of  the  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber.  Amid 
the  bkse  of  beauty  that  was  there,  Wilhelmine,  as  usual, 
oatshone  all  her  compeers.  After  the  d^aihier,  our  jndge 
was  strolling  with  Wilhelmine  through  a  woodbind  brake, 
when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  thin  column  of  smoke 
rising  among  the  trees. 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  a  slope,  they  saw  among  the 
bashes,  in  the  hollow  beneath  them,  a  ikmily  of  gipsies,  en- 
gaged in  preparing  their  dinner.  Two  boys,  of  six  or  seven 
years  old,  were  running  about  a  man  whom  they  called 
father,  while  a  little  girl  of  four  was  helping  her  mother  to 
lay  out  some  clothes  to  dry  upon  the  bushes  in  the  sun. 
The  charm  of  this  little  scene  lay  in  the  manifold  demons- 
trations of  affection  which  the  children  gave  to  their  parents, 
or  reoeived  from  them.  Not  being  aware  that  they  were 
observed,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  their  impulses  with- 
out restraint. 

Wilhelmine  was  so  pleased  with  the  scene  that  she  seated 
herself  upon  the  gp-ass  to  observe  it  at  leisure.  Boderick 
was  not  long  in  finding  a  place  beside  her. 

"  The  people  are  so  poor — so  very  poor,  and  yet  they  are 
so  happy  !'*  said,  or  rather  whispered,  Wilhelmine,  after  a 
long  pause ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  turned  to  Boderick,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  intenser  brilliancy  from  the  tears  with 
which  they  were  suflhsed. 

''Tes !  they  are  indeed  happy  *  and  you  know,  my  dear 
Coantess,  fix>m  books  at  least,  you  know  that  happiness  is 
not  begotten  of  wealth  or  rank,  but  of  a  contented  heart." 

"Alas!'*  sighed  the  Countess,  "how  contented  should  I 
be — ^yes,  I  might  be  poor  as  yonder  gipsies,  and  it  should 
not  cost  me  a  thought — ^had  I  but  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  as  they  have ! — alas  !  I  am  so  lonely  in  the  world. 
Life  most  he  quite  a  different  thing  where  one  is  in  the 
bosom  of  an  affectionate  family — ^but  I  have  been  an  orphan 
from  my  infancy !" 

"Like  myself.*"  responded  Boderick,  with  a  saddened  ahr, 
as  he  thought  of  his  good,  but  unfortunate,  fitther,  the  ex- 
ciseman, and  his  aunt. 

This  was  the  cue  for  a  conversation  of  the  most  unreserved 
kind.  Boderick  bewiuled  the  cheerless  loneliness  of  his  early 
years,  and  the  early  death  of  his  father.  "Oh,  were  my 
fhther  but  alive,  I  would  gladly  be  a  collector  of  excise.  I 
would  beg  for  him  with  pleasure."  Then  he  recounted,  in 
glowing  words,  the  kindness  of  his  aunt. 
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"  And  I,  and  I!"  sobbed  Wilhelmine— ''what  has  been 
my  lot  ?  I  never  even  knew  a  motlier.  I  had  neither 
brother,  nor  sister,  nor  aunt.  Yon,  at  least,  Jiaw  had  a 
father,  who  was  wholly  your  father — ^but  I — "  here  her 
further  atterance  was  lost  in  a  sigh. 

They  both  talked  each  other  Into  the  profoundest  sadness. 
Never  had  they  spoken  so  open-heartily  to  one  another ;  and, 
amid  this  outpouring  of  mutual  sympathy,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  Hoderick  should  seize  Willielminc*s  hand, 
and,  impelled  by  the  sense  of  their  mutual  unhappiness,  ex- 
claim, "Oh  that  I  were  only  your  brother !" 

She  looked  at  him,  and  said,  in  a  cordial  tone,  "Well, 
X  certainly  should  have  liked  you  for  a  brother !" 

"Adopt  me  as  your  brother,  then!"»he  sighed,  with  so 
much  earnestness,  that  Wilhelmine  could  not  say  him  nay. 
"Yes!"  she  said,  "Roderick,  if  you  will  be  my  brother — 
really  my  brother — frank,  unreserved,  sincere,  like  a  Uue 
brother^ — ^you  shall  find  a  real  sister  in  me.  I  have  never 
spoken  of  the  concerns  of  my  family  with  such  unreserve  to 
any  one,  nor  listened  to  such  unreserved  communications 
from  another.  Continue  this  confidence.  Do  not  forsake 
me  :  assuredly  I  sliall  take  a  sisterly  interest  in  your  iiiture 
fortunes.'* 

"  Dear  Wilhelmine  !  sister  !**  folding  her  to  his  breast, 
and  kissing  her ;  while  she,  though  trembling  with  maidenly 
Hhame,  answered  to  the  kiss  of  her  adopted  brother,  with  a 
Hister's  love.  The  kiss  was  rather  too  long  a  one  for  a  bro- 
therly kiss  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  of 
them  had  ever  held  a  brother  or  sister  in  his  or  her  arms 
all  their  lives  before,  and  a  little  excess  was  very  excusable 
upon  the  first  occasion. 

This  sisterly  alliance  proved  highly  advantageou8  to  the 
gipsy  family.  For  Boderick  and  Wilhelmine  walked  down 
to  them  arm  in  arm,  gave  each  of  the  little  gipsies,  who  ran 
to  meet  them,  a  handful  of  money,  and  considered  that  in 
so  doing  they  were  discharging  a  sacred  debt. 

As  they  walked  home  to  the  chateau  of  the  first  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  it  seemed  to  them  as  though  every  blos- 
soming shrub  were  hanging  forth  festive  garlands  for  them ; 
and  as  though  the  whispering  evening  breeze,  that  hymned 
the  setting  sun,  were  one  long,  tender,  sisterly  kiss  of  re- 
joicing nature. 

Thei'o  was  a  ball  at  the  chateau  that  evening.  One  should 
have  seen  our  brother  and  sister  dancing  to  appreciate  and 
admire  firaternal  affection  properly. 


THB  RETICULE. 

How  supremely  happy  Roderick  was  I  dare  not  tell.  On 
the  bench  he  dispensed  justice,  no  doubt,  but  his  leanings 
were  all  to  mercy.  How  could  he  be  hard-hearted,  and  re- 
member his  gentle  sister.  Through  this  relationship,  too, 
he  gained  many  other  advantages,  all  which,  however,  he 
would  willingly  have  foregone  for  another  sisterly  kiss.  For 
example,  .the  old  Duke,  who  was  in  delicate  health,  fre- 
quently sent  for  him  to  converse  with  him  on  the  af&irs  of 
the  oouotry.  Roderick  possessed  the  talent  of  reading  well. 
This  talent  his  sister  disclosed  to  the  Duke,  and  thenceforth 
Roderick  wm  employed  to  beguile  the  Duke's  leisure,  by 
reading  the  recent  publications  to  him*  In  this  way  the 
Duke  grew  particularly  attached  to  him,  and  admitted  him 
into  his  privy  council.  Folks  at  court  began  to  shake  their 
heads,  and  everybody  wondered  that  the  Duke,  who  all  his 
life  had  never  had  a  &voarite,  shoukl  now,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  have  adopted  »  diflEereni  role.    But  for  this  ver)' 


reason,  everybody  was  disposed  to  pay  the  greater  homaga 
to  the  rising  star. 

But  it  was^  not  in  this  that  Roderick's  happiness  con- 
sisted. No.  He  would  have  been  quite  content  to  have 
been  a  collector  of  excise ;  and,  so  that  he  retained  the  af- 
fections of  his  sister,  he  would  not  have  felt  one  whit  less 
happy. 

In  this  way  Wilhelmine  every  day  acquired  greater  ron- 
fidence  in  her  brother,  who,  in  all  brotherly  innocenco.,  had' 
by  this  time  told  her  how  he  had  for  years  loved  her  above 
all  things  else,  and  that  the  crewhile  Ma'amselle  von  Lan- 
deni  had  never  been  anything  but  a  plague  to  him.  Then, 
too^  his  sister,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  had  confessed  to 
him  how  he  had  pleased  her  particularly  on  this  or  that  oc- 
casion ;  how  she  had  wept  in  secret  when  he  had  been  called 
abroad  on  state  affairs ;  and  how  she  had  been  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  Von  Landern's,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
hear  tidings  of  him. 

A  singular  chance  disturbed  the  tranquil  happiness  of  this 
brotherly  couple. 

The  Countess  had  got  into  her  caiTiage,  along  with  her 
new  brother,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  highness  the  Duke.  The 
Duke  cared  for  no  society  but  that  of  his  daughter.  The 
servants  were  folding  up  the  carriage  steps,  when  Wilhel- 
mine suddenly  called  to  them  to  stop,  and  desired  them  to 
look  for  her  reticule.  She  had  forgotten  It.  In  a  moment, 
Roderick  jumped  out  of  the  cairiage,  and  ran  up  stairs  in 
search  of  it.  So  eager  was  he,  that  Wilhelmine  had  scarcely 
time  to  call  after  him,  that  it  was  lying  on  the  ioilette  of 
the  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber. 

Roderick  repaired  to  this  lady's  sitting-room.  It  was 
shut.  He  tried  a  second  door — shut  also ;  a  third — it  was 
the  same.  At  last  he  found  one  open.  He  entered,  and 
walked  on  through  all  the  most  retired  apartments  of  her 
ladyship.  He  found  abuudauce  of  toilette  tables,  but  no 
reticule.  At  last  he  came  to  her  ladyship's  boudoir.  It  was 
shut,  but  the  key  was  in  the  door ;  and  there  lay  papers, 
accounts,  letters,  and — the  reticule.  This  was  all  he  cared 
for ;  and,  snatching  it  up,  he  posted  back  to  the  carriage, 
entered,  and  they  drove  off. 

On  the  way,  the  Countess  had  occasion  for  her  handker- 
chief.  She  drew  it  from  the  reticule,  and,  in  so  doing,  three 
or  four  letters  fell  out. 

"  Why,  one  would  think  you  used  yotu-  reti£!ulc  for  your 
private  ai'chives,"  said  Roderick,  picking  up  the  letters. 
The  Countess  assured  him  that  she  did  not  know  how  the 
papers  came  there. 

"  Shall  t  put  your  sisterly  confidence  to  the  proof  ?"  he 
inquired.  "  Dare  you  let  me  read  these  private  and  confi- 
dential hilUts  of  yours  f* 

'*0h,  certainly,"  said  the  Countess;  and,  eager  to  find 
materials  for  brotherly  raillery,  Roderick  ran  over  the  con- 
tents of  one  letter — grew  serious — ran  over  a  second — a 
third — became  violently  agitated,  and  excUimed,  "Grood 
heavens  I  how  came  you  by  these  letters  ?" 

The  tone  in  which  he  put  the  question — the  look  of  dis- 
may with  which  he  turned  to  her,  terrified  the  poor  girl. 

"For  God's  sake,  Roderick,  what  is  the  matter,"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  How  came  you  by  these  letters  ?*'  he  asked  again,  with 
a  tone  in  which  was  concentrated  the  whole  agony  of  hta 
mind.  The  Countess,  in  alarm,  looked  first  at  the  papers, 
then  at  the  handkerobief,  then  at  the  reticule,  and  said— 
**  Good  heavens,  this  in  not  my  retioule !  You  have  brought 
mo  her  ladyship's.      People  who  are  in  a  huiry,  brother. 
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are  always  doing  something  stupid.  Yon  liad  better  be  off 
and  beg  pardon  for  jour  indiscretion.  But  you  may  lay 
your  account  with  being  soundly  lectured." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  drew  np  at  the  palace  gate. 
They  stepped  out — Wilbelmine  all  smiles,  and  delighted  at 
bcr  brother's  embarrassment — he  silent,  and  almost  sullen. 

The  Countess  told  the  Duke  the  whole  story,  and  threw  so 
much  jocularity  into  her  narrative,  that  the  old  gentleman 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  it.  Koderick,  however,  solicited 
a  private  andienoe  with  the  Duke,  on  matters  of  the  most 
pressing  importance,  and  they  withdrew  together.  Wilhcl- 
mlne  thought  this  conduct  very  strange,  and  barely  courteous. 
To  beguile  the  time,  however,  she  repaired,  never  dreaming 
that  there  was  anything  amiss,  to  an  adjoining  apartment, 
where  she  soon  forgot  what  had  passed,  in  a  brilliant  circle 
of  tho  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court. 

In  about  an  hour  the  Duke  sent  a  message,  desiring  to  be 
excused  from  making  his  appearance.  But,  what  was  odd, 
there  were  no  symptonui  of  Roderick  returning.  Two  minis- 
ters, who  were  present,  were  called  away,  and  several  other 
high  eonrt  ofBciats,  and  none  of  them  returned.  The  fli*8t  lady 
of  the  bed-chamber  was  called  away,  and  did  not  return.  The 
whole  party  presented  a  very  agitated  aspect,  and  broke  up 
much  earlier  than  usual.  The  Countess  Wilhelmino  drove 
home  alone.  Scarcely  had  she  got  there,  when  she  leanit 
with  dismay  that  the  apartments  of  the  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber had  been  sealed  up,  and  she  herself  placed  under 
arrest.  Such  was  the  weeping  and  wailing  of  the  maid- 
servants, that  the  Countess  became  almost  sick  with  terror. 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
gate,  and  Roderick  was  announced. 

He  came  equipped  for  travelling.  Wilhelmine  became  pale 
as  a  corpse. 

"  What  dreadful  thing  has  happened  ?**  sho  inquired,  trem- 
bling m  every  limb.  He  begged  permission  to  speak  with 
her  only  for  a  moment  alone.     The  servants  withdi*ew. 

"Dear  Wilhelmine,"  he  whispered,  "continue  to  love  me 
as  a  sister.  Tho  Duke  has  despatched  me  to  Naples,  to  rescue 
Prince  Xaver,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  here.  There 
has  been  a  dreadful  plot  against  the  Crown  going  on.  The 
old  Duke's  days  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
is  the  only  Impediment  to  tho  whole  country  falling,  upon  the 

Duke*s  death,  .to  the court.    This  has  given  rise  to  vil- 

lanous  schemes,  as  the  Crown  Prince  has  many  enemies  at 
court,  who  dread  his  return,  and  the  disagreeable  reforms  he 
win  introduce.  Negotiations  are  on  foot,  which  have  been 
already  so  far  successful ;  suffice  it,  dear  Wilhelmine,  my 
mistake  and  her  ladyship's  reticule  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  everything  to  light." 

The  Countess  was  so  agitated  by  this  intelligenoe,  that  it  is 
eertatn  that  nothing  short  of  a  brother's  departure  could  have 
been  able  to  dissolve  her  alarm  into  the  softer  emotions  of 
melancholy,  fie  was  forced  to  start  that  night.  I  may  not  say 
aught  of  the  tears  which  were  shed  upon  the  occasion ;  nor 
aaght  of  how  the  sister,  with  undisguised  tenderness,  threw 
her  arms  around  her  brother's  neck — no,  not  one  word. 


THE  PRIME  MmiSTGR. 

The  CfoWti  Prince  was  living  at  Naples  in  a  whirl  of  gaiety 
and  amusements  of  every  description.  The  letters  which  he 
received  flrom  home  spoke  of  nothing  but  that  his  fJEtther  was 
Well,  and  delighted  that  he  should  remain  abroad,  studying 
foreign  laws,  customs,  and  iastitutions.    The  Prince  was 


nothing  loth  to  reoeive  his  father's  gracious  permission  to  re- 
main from  home,  although  he  had  infinitely  less  to  do  with 
foreign  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  than  with  operas  and 
baUs.  In  fact,  the  young  man,  who,  with  all  his  levity,  had 
an  excellent  heart,  had  no  idea  of  the  real  state  of  his  father's 
health.  He  was  hemmed  in  and  deceived  by  his  own  people. 
These  were  more  in  tho  pay  of  the  Prime  Minister  than  of 
tho  old  Duke.  Consequently,  many  letters  were  intercepted, 
and  artifices  played  off,  which  tunied  out  in  tlie  long  run  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  those  who  played  them. 

As  I  am  not  writing  an  account  of  state  movements  and 
court  intrigues,  I  shall  not  enter  further  into  a  matter  which 
even  at  this  time  of  day  is  not  fully  cleared  up,  but  merely 
intimato  that  Roderick  arrived  at  Naples,  half  dead  wiih  the 
haste  he  had  made.  Those  who  were  about  the  Pri/ice  had 
not  liad  time  to  hear  of  what  had  taken  place  at  home,  and, 
consequently,  witnessed  his  arrival  without  suspicion.  But 
the  very  next  day  they  had  occasion  to  feel  its  effects. 

Roderick  waited  upon  the  Crown  Prince,'^wiih  A  letter  writ- 
ten in  his  gracious  father's  own  hand,  and  disclosed  the  in- 
trigue, by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  Duke  had  for  long 
been  kept  In  the  dark  as  to  the  charactSr  and  pursuits  of  his 
son,  and  the  Prince,  en  the  other,  as  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  fatlier.  He  perceived  how  he  had  beeu  kept  out  of  Ger- 
many as  long  as  possible  by  every  specie!  of  artifice,  that  his 
enemies  might  in  time  accomplish  their  purpose. 

Tho  Prince  soon  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He  caused 
his  people  to  be  arrested,  and  their  papers  examined.  Ro- 
derick acted  nobly.  In  eight  days  everything  was  known 
that  they  wished  to  know — the  guilty  punished— the  innocent 
acquitted — and  without  a  day's  further  delay  tho  Prince  set 
out  for  home. 

It  was  only  when  they  were  fhirly  seated  in  the  carriage 
together  that  the  Prince  thought  of  thanking  the  Cabinet 
Councillor  with  genuine  cordiality.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  so  engrossed  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  do  so. 
Taking  Roderick's  hand,  he  pressed  it  warmly,  and  said, 
''Ilowmuch  I  owe  to  your  fidelity,  your  discretion  I  J|o- 
nour,  crown,  perhaps  life,  all,  all !" 

Roderick  modestly  disclaimed  his  praise  ;  and  added,  with 
a  smile,  "  My  gracious  master,  I  was  only  too  prou4  to  hav^ 
an  opportunity  of  paying  off  an  old  debt.  '  ITou  do  not  know 
me.     It  was  you  who  gave  me  the  means  of  study.'* 
"Who!     What!     I?" 

'*  When  yon  were  quartered  iti  a  eertain  town,  during  a 
certain  earthquake." 

*•  What !  I  can't  believe,  that  you"— 
*'  'Tis  a  fact,  however  ;  I  am  the  baker's  boy  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  no  other." 

*'  And  the  girl— that  little  chit— what's  her  name  ?" 
*'  Has  married  a  very  respectable  weaver."  ' 
*'  Bravo !     And  how  in  all  the  world  did  you  come  to 
court  ?    In  my  father* s  confidence,  too  ?    Why  did  you  never 
write  me  ?    Explain  !'' 

Roderick  narrated  everything,  from  the  earthquake  to  tho 
raticule,  but  omitted  the  chapter  about  the  gipsy  fa'mily.  It 
does  not  do  for  a  prince  to  know  everything. 

Our  travellers  had  scarcely  reached  the  German  f^ntier, 
when  the  Prince  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 

When  the  new  Duke  Xaver  had  recovered  from  the  first 
transports  of  grief,  he  embraced  his  grateful  Roderick,  and 
said,  "  Do  not  desert  me  now.  You  shall  be  my  counsellor, 
my  friend.  Preserve  for  me,  by  your  support,  by  your  fide- 
lity, that  which  you  have  saved  Pyt  mo." 
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That  the  new  Dake  introduced  great  ohanges  in  the  coort — 
that  amid  all  these,  however,  he  showed  the  greatest  clemency 
even  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
him,  is  well  known — as,  also,  that  he  conferred  upon  his 
friend,  Roderick,  the  rank  of  Count,  along  with  the  portfolio 
of  the  first  minister.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  well  known,  that 
the  Countess  Wilhelmine  was  plunged  hy  her  father's  death 
in  the  deepest  distress,  from  which  she  was  only  roused  by 
the  welcome  reappearance  of  her  brother. 

The  Countess  resided  for  the  most  part  upon  her  estates, 
for  the  Duke  rarely  invited  her  to  court.  His  premier,  it  is 
true,  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  sister,  but,  still,  too  few  to 
gratify  the  yearnings  of  his  affection. 

"  My  dear  Count,"  said  the  Duke  to  him  one  day,  "  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters.  I  observe  you  are  frequently 
absent." 

The  minister  blushed  to  the  eyes. 

"  Yon  see  the  Countess  frequently.  The  Countess,  how- 
ever, is  well  aware  of  the  number  of  things  you  have  to  at- 
tend to ;  why  does  she  come  to  court  so  seldom?*' 

The  minister  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing. 

"I  suppose  I  must  bring  this  tale  to  a  close,  and  wind  up 
your  little  romance  with  a  marriage,  in  proper  forms.  Ton 
love  the  Countess,  of  course  V* 

The  minister  stammered  out — "  Your  graoe,  it  is  an  inti- 
macy of  old  standing.  I  love  her — ^yes — certainly — as  a 
brother." 

"  And  supposing  I  were  to  coerce  you  into  marrying  the 
lair  Countess,  would  you  be  very  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  Ah  !*'  sighed  the  minister,  "  if  the  Countess  ! — I  should 
be  the  happiest  of  men !     But  the  Countess — " 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  Duke,  "I  owe  the  Countess  a 
kindness.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  she  avoids  the  court.  Per- 
haps, because  I  see  little  company,  she  thinks  I  bear  her  a 
less  kindly  feeling  than  I  do.  We  shall  speak  of  this  matter 
again." 

Next  day,  when  the  minister  entered  the  Duko*s  apart- 
ment, his  graoe  opened,  hastily,  a  sort  of  oonoealed  door  in 
the  paper-hangingi  of  the  wall,  and  said,  "  Quick  !  Get  in 
bere !  The  Countess  is  ooming.  I  mean  you  to  be  of  the 
audience.  She  shall  confess.  You  shall  hoar  all,  and  then 
decide  for  yourself." 

The  minister  would  iain  have  protested  against  playing  the 
eaves-dropper ;  but  before  he  oould  do  so,  the  Duke  thrust 
him  through  the  aperture,  and  closed  it,  just  as  the  Countess 
entered  the  room. 

After  a  few  of  the  usual  compliments  had  been  interchanged, 
the  Duke  began,  with  a  oomical  air,  to  compUin  bitterly  of  his 
minister's  negligence ;  and  entreated  the  Countess,  as  she  was 
intimate  with  his  friend,  to  give  him  a  hint  to  that  effect. 

The  Countess  entered  into  the  joke  without  betraying  any 
embarrassment. 

Upon  this  the  Duke  continued,  "  But,  by  the  way,  my  fair 
Countess,  among  my  father's  papers  I  find  an  expression  of 
his  wishes  which  concerns  you.  He  has  there  enjoined  me, 
not  only  to  watoh  orer  yon  like  a  brother,  but  also  to  exer- 
cise the  privileges  of  a  parent,  and  to  see  to  providing  you 
with  a  husband.'' 

Wilhelmine  bent  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  the  ground,  un- 
able to  say  one  word  in  answer. 

"And,  empowered  by  ties  so  dear  to  me,  I  take  the  liberty 
bf  inquiring  whether  your  heart  has  already  made  choice  of 
•nyone?" 


The  Countess  was  silent. 

Roderick,  from  his  hiding-place,  pricked  up  his  ears — his 
heart  beat  violently.  "  Ah  !"  thought  he,  "  whom  will  she 
name  I     Oh,  that  I  were  the  man  V* 

In  his  anxiety  to  catch  her  answer,  his  excellency  the  prime 
minister  bent  his  head  forward  against  the  paper-hangings, 
so  that  hiB  nose  came  in  contact  with  a  cloak  of  the  Duke'9, 
which  was  hung  against  it.  Now,  the  Duke  was  a  desperate 
snuff-taker ;  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  some  particles  of 
snuff  found  their  way  to  the  nostrils  of  Roderick,  who  never 
snuffed,  and  produced  in  him  a  strong  inclination  to  sneeze. 
The  distress  of  his  eaves-dropping  excellency  may  be  easily 
conceived. 

The  Duke,  who  had  no  conoeption  of  the  agonies  of  his 
friend,  pursued  the  conversation,  and  at  last  inquired  whether 
her  heart  was  really  free,  as  seemed  to  be  the  caie ;  and 
whether  she  would  permit  him  to  wed  her  te  a  nobleman  of 
high  character,  whom  ho  hoped  in  this  way  to  attach  per- 
manently to  him. 

At  this  climax,  the  Countess  was  about  as  much  perplexed 
with  her  heart  as  the  minister  behind  the  paper-hanginga 
was  with  his  nose. 

"  Suppose,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  I  meant  my  friend  Ro- 
derick f 

The  bountess  coloured  deeply,  but  for  h^r  to  answer  was 
impossible. 

"  How !"  said  the  Duke,  "  a  cloud  gathers  on  your  brow  ! 
You  dislike  him,  then  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  Countess;  "I  esteem  him 
highly." 

"  As  a  sister  might  a  brother,  eh  ?"  oontinued  the  Duke, 
with  a  significant  smile.     "  And  how  would  you  act,  suppos- 
ing he  were  to  throw  himself  at  your  feet— to  suppUeateyour 
hand ~ my  prayers  joined  with  his." 

Again  Roderick  leant  his  head  against  the  paper-hangings, 
eager  to  catch  her  answer  ;  and,  aUs !  as  be  did  se^  a  wheio 
pinch  of  snuff  from  the  Duke's  cloak  flew  up  his  note.  To  keep  • 
from  sneezing  was  now  impossible — every  effort  the  nnhappy 
listener  made  was  abortive,  especially  when  he  henrd  Wilhel- 
mine say,  "  Believe  me,  your  graoe,  Roderick  will  never  do 
80.     He  has  no  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  never  had. ' ' 

But  here  the  tickling  in  Roderick's  nose  beonme  so  ex- 
tremef  that,  with  the  very  first  jerk  of  his  head,  bang  it  want 
through  the  paper-hangings. 

To  recede,  or  to  put  anything  like  a  fiite  upon  the  bnsineSA 
were  equally  impossible.  The  Duke  was  as  completely  pwn- 
lyscd  as  he  had  been  by  the  earthquake  in  the  bake-bettse  in 
the  days  of  old.  Nor  was  Wilbebnine  one  whit  lest  taken 
aback  by  the  apparition  of  the  sneezing  head.  Meanwhile, 
the  minister  went  on  sneezing  lustily  through  the  hole  in  the 
wall. 

Bursting  with  laughter,  the  Duke  released  his  friend  from 
his  prison.  All  that  Roderick  could  say  to  bis  laughing  fHends 
was,  '*  Well,  I  never  eould  play  a  part  In  an  intrigne.  The 
layers  of  snuff\upon  your  grace's  cloak  have  ruined  all.  I 
will,  however,  make  what  amends  I  can."  And  with  thh 
he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  fiilr  sister,  who  eonM  rot 
say  '*  No"  to  him  for  laughing. 

And  here  we  may  leave  our  friend,  having  fully  fllastinted 
the  position  with  which  we  started — that  success  in  life  de- 
pends less  upon  a  man  himself,  than  upon  a  multitude  of 
petty  contingencies,  which  he  cannot  make,  although  it  if 
with  himself,  in  some  measure,  to  render  them  available, 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  MINERS. 

A    DRAMATIC    SKETCH:     BY    JOSEPH   60STICK. 

CHARACTERS. 


liOajD  Eaoletover. 
Baron  RAy£JKi>£LL. 
Lord  Verdon. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  Eagletower  Cattle. 

Lady  Anoeline. — What  news  have  you,  good  Wal« 
ter  ?  what  new  song  ? 

Walter. — Indeed  this  is  no  time  for  songs,  good  lady ; 
I  come  to  warn  yon  of  approaching  danger. 

Lady  Anoeline.— What !  think  yon  that  these  discon- 
tented men 
Will  carry  oat  their  threats  against  my  father  f 

Walter. — Indeed  I  fear  it :  there  are  wild  words  spoken. 
Their  leader,  Armstrong,  is  a  resolute  man, 
One  gifted  with  the  power  of  burning  words ; 
His  speeches  are  like  flames  among  the  people. 
The  very  women  cry  against  their  mlers ! 

Lady  Anoeline. — And  is  there  reason,  think  you,  for 
their  clamour  ? 

Walter. — Lady,  a  minstrel  loves  not  times  of  strife. 
His  mission  is  to  cheer  both  rich  and  poor, 
Singing  old  legends  of  the  golden  age. 
When  love,  fair  lady,  was  the  only  law. 

Lady  Anoeline. — I  love  your  ballads  of  that  happy  age. 
How  Kved  the  rich  and  poor  together  then  ? 

Walter. — Lady,  the  lowly  dwellings  of  poor  men 
Stood  all  aroand  the  mansions  of  the  great. 
Like  blooming  shmbs  around  a  stately  tree, 
Protected  from  the  wind.     Then,  in  the  park, 
At  evening,  when  the  daily  work  was  done. 
All  the  joang  cottagers  came  out  to  play ; 
(One  pert  of  God's  good  service  then  ytBajoy ;) 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  sunshine,  looking  on ; 
And,  In  the  midst  of  all  his  merry  swains, 
The  lord  walked  out  to  share  the  evening  mirth ; 
And- all  th«  ladies  from  their  pleasant  bowers 
Game  forth  to  hear  the  cheerftil  minstrelsy. 
There  was  no  need  of  walls  and  barricades, 
Or  montids  and  moats  to  guard  year  mansions  then. 
(Soapioion  makes  the  evil  which  it  fears.) 
The  nunrtrel  was  no  idle  syoophant. 
Bat  paued,  a  friendly,  cheerful  messenger. 
From  noble  mansions  into  poor  men's  hutfi, 
Cheering  botli  halb  and  cottages  with  songs. 

Lady  Anoeline. — Those  were  right  happy  days  of 
which  you  speak, 
Bat»  think  you,  can  they  ever  come  again  ? 

Walter.^ Why  should  tliey  not,  if  rich  men  would  re- 
store themf 
Instead  of  living  thns  in  dnll  seclusion, 
Let  them  throw  down  their  walls,  and  take  the  stones 
To  baild  up  pleasant  dwellings  for  the  poor. 
Instead  of  taxing  even  dry  crusts  of  breads 
And  grudging  even  the  wages  of  hard  toil, 
While  lavishing  their  wealth  on  foreign  wars, 
To  win  some  acres  with  the  cost  of  blood, 
Let  every  baron  make  his  own  donuun, 
From  which  he  wins  his  wealth,  a  pleasant  spot, 

VOL.  ZT.-*N0.  CLIXIV. 


Lady  Anoeline. 

Walter  and  Walter  the  Old,  Minstrels. 

Arhstrono,  the  Leader  of  the  Miners. 

Peopled  with  thriving,  happy  families. 
It  surely  is  a  wretched  way  of  life, 
To  fight  and  win  one  province,  then  another. 
And  leave  no  blessing  on  one  spot  of  earth. 

Lady  Anoeline. — Walter,  I  long  to  see  a  better  ttme^- 
Would  that  our  barons  were  all  men  of  peace  ! 

Walter. — Ah,  you  remind  me  of  my  proper  message. 
There  is  ofie,  gentle  lady,  whose  loved  name 
Thrills  like  a  charm  upon  all  poor  men*s  hearts  : 
If  any  band  can  quell  this  rising  storm. 
It  is  Lord  Verdon's.     Were  all  noblemen 
Like  him,  the  golden  age  would  be  restored. 
But,  pardon  me  for  my  forgctfulness — 
Here  is  the  billet  which  he  sends  to  vou. 
Lady  Anoeline  (afur  riding  the  bilkt), — Lord  Vcr- 
don  kindly  warns  me  of  my  danger — 
Were  all  our  nobles  like  your  gracious  master. 
We  should  not  have  to  fear  these  violent  men. 
Walter. — Then  I  would  strike  the  harp  at  the  glad 
feast. 
When  the  good  baron  sat  among  his  followers  ; 
And  I  would  sing  to  courtly  companies 
Of  quiet  happiness  in  lowly  huts  ; 
Or,  sometimes,  cheer  the  cottager's  fireside 
With  tales  of  gallant  kniglita  and  gentle  dames. 
Music  is  sweet  when  all  the  winds  arc  still  :  • 
The  minstrel's  harp  is  not  attuned  for  war. 
Lady  Anoeline. — I  hear  my  father's  footsteps.    Has* 
ten,  Walter ; 
Assure  your  master  of  my  confidence.  [  WaUer  reHres, 

{Enter  LORD  Eagletowbr.) 
Lord- Eaoletower. — ^I  bring  good  tidings  for  you, 
Angeline  : 
Lord  Ravendell  comes  here  with  all  his  followers  ; 
Then,  let  these  villains  dare  to  climb  our  walls — • 
The  river  shall  be  choked  up  with  their  corpses  ! 
Lady  Anoeline. — ^Father,  forgive  me  if  I  tell  my 
thoughts : 
It  would  be  better,  sure,  to  dwell  in  peace  ; 
It  would  beliappier  to  expend  at  home 
The  wealth  that  flows  in  from  your  large  estates. 
Than  to  disperse  it  in  these  foreign  wars. 

Lord  Eaoletower. — Hush,  silly  girl !  what  know  you 
of  these  things 
Attend  to  me  :  Lord  Ravendell  comes  soon. 
And  brings  his  vassal?  here  for  our  protection. 
A  braver  man  lives  not  in  Christendom ; 
He  must  not  serve  me  in  this  hour  for  nothing. 
True,  he  has  carried  more  than  forty  winters- 
No  wondef  if  his  hair  is  dashed  with  grey; 
Bat,  if  you  have  the  spirit  of  your  mother. 
You'll  love  a  soldier — one  like  Ravendell— 
Rather  than  any  smooth  and  unripe  youth. 
Lady  Anoeline. — I  cannot  promise;  Father,  urge  me 
not; 
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Think  only,  at  the  present,  of  your  peril : 
It  may  not  be  too  late — advise  these  men — 
Seek  reconciliation 

Lord  Eagletower. — With  my  slaves ! 
I'll  satisfy  their  clamour — with  the  sword  I 
Let  Ravendell  appear.     I  hear  the  sound 
Of  clattering  hoofs — hark !  that's  a  trnmpet-calL 
Ho,  there !  let  down  the  drawbridge.     Angeline, 
Just  one  more  word :  If  you  would  please  your  fttther, 
And  Kavendell  should  ask  me  for  your  hand, 
Bare  not  to  hesitate,  or  breathe  denial !    '  {£xiL 

Lady  Angeline. — Oh  for  a  shepherd's  hut,  in  some  still 
land. 
Where  life's  best  wealth  is  found  in  love  and  peace  1 
Unhappy  is  the  lot  of  woman  lonely» 
In  times  of  strife,  surrounded  by  rude  souls^ 
Won  by  the  sword,  or  sold — sold  by  a  fiither ! 

{Enter  Eagletower  and  Bayendeu..) 

Lord  Kayendell. — Good  morning,  my  sweet  lady*-by 
your  leave — [he  kUaes  her  hand. 
Nay,  you  look  sorrowful — dismiss  your  fears— 
'Twill  be  mere  play  to  quell  these  sooty  rebeb ; 
And  yet  I  have  not  come  an  hour  too  soon, 
liord  Eagletower  ;  for  rumours  are  abroad 
Of  thousands  gathering  on  the  '<  Miners'  Moor:" 
O'er  all  the  country,  by  some  secret  ways. 
The  daring  villains  come,  and,  where  ^  mine 
Is  still  at  work,  they  stop  and  call  the  men, 
On  peril  of  their  lives,  to  arm  themselves 
With  picks  and  bars,  and  other  mining  tools. 
'Tis  true,  I  have  not  come  an  hour  too  soon 
To  guard  your  castle  and  this  lovely  lady. 

Lord  Eagletower. — She  is  your  prize,  if  yon  can  quell 
this  storm. 

Lord  Bayendell. — I  would  do  greater  deeds  for  that 
&ir  hand. 
Now  let  us  go  to  muster  all  our  followers. 

[Exeunt  Eagletower  and  Bayendell. 

Lady  Angeline. — A  fatal  day!    however  turns  the 
figbt. 
One  of  two  miseries  must  be  my  doom- 
Either  to  lose  my  father,  or — ^myself !  ^Egcit, 


SCENE  n. 
Lord  Verdcn^t  Hall. 

Walter  the  Old. — What  news  have  you,  my  son,  of 
this  commotion  ? 

Walter. — The  worst  of  all  that  we  have  heard  ii  true : 
The  miners  now  are  gathering  on  the  moor — 
I  heard  their  cries  and  shouts  as  I  came  hither. 
It  is  too  late  for  us  to  speak  to  them^ 
As  well  might  you  address  the  raging  tempest, 
Saying,  *'be  still !"     Can  anything  be  done  ? 
What  is  Lord  Verdon's  mind  ? 

Walter  the  Old. — Listen,  he  comes ! 
{Enter  LoRD  Verdon.) 

Lord  Verdon^I  know  the  tidings*— Bavendell  is  there ; 
A  dangerous  helper  for  Lord  Eagletower ; 
A  rash  and^cruel  man,  whose  name  is  hated 
By  all  poor  men  for  many  leagues  around  ; 
His  presence  at  the  castle  stirs  their  rage. 
I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  speak  of  peace ; 
Yet  one  more  trial — Walter,  lead  your  father 
To  Eagletower  :  the  rudest  miner^s  hand 
Will  reverence  his  grey  head,  and  sightless  eyes- 


There  let  him  s])eak  in  favour  of  mild  measures. 
Advising,  if  the  hour  is  not  too  late, 
Some  kind  and  reconciling  overtures^ 
But,  if  this -fail,  cheer  Lady  Angeline — 
Assure  her  of  my  constant  faithfulness— 
This  evening  I  will  be  at  Eagletower, 
Not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  cry  out  for  peaoe^- 
It  may  be  they  will  listen  to  my  voice. 

[Exeunt  WAITER  anid  'hit  Fi^Oker. 


SCENE  HI. 
A  moor — a  crowd  of  Bfinert  arnned  iviOt  pick-axes^  ^c, 
ABMSTR0N«.---£iit  few  more  words !  men,  )rov  ha!re 
come  to  fight !  [Crie§  of  **  Ay!"*  ^  Ay!'* 

Men  !  let  me  tell  the  cause  for  which  jon  fight — 
It  is  as  sacred  as.  the  throne  of  Heaven — 
God  and  the  poor  against  the  world's  worst  tyrants ! 

[Cries  of  "Doum  with  ths  fyrmU:** 
Just  listen  while  I  plainly  state  the  case  : — 
In  the  beginning,  Gt)d  made  all  the  world, 
The  sea,  the  rivers,  all  the  solid  gnmnd, 
And  in  the  murky  bowels  of  the  earth 
He  hid  the  iron,  as- a  pri^c  for  labour. 
This  one  great  law  he  gave  us — "  He  that  toils 
Shall  find  reward  ;  for  at  the  strokes  of  toil 
The  earth  shall  teem  with  corn  and  fruits  for  man ; 
The  deepest  mines  shall  show  their  stores  of  wealth.** 
The  earth  was  given  to  Adam  with  this  law— 
Without  man's  toil  the  world  would  be  a  desert ; 
Therefore  the  world  belongs  to  these  who  toil ! 
First  MiKE&.^-He  speaks  the  truth — can  any  en 

deny  it  ? 
Armstrong.^  Listen  ! — I'll  tell  yon  of  a  robkenr— 
ni  show  you  how  the  kmd  wAs  stolen  feom  yon. 
All  men  were  equal  onoe  ;  for  all  were  workers 
Until  there  rose  an  idle  tribe  of  mes  , 
Who  vexed  the  quiet  tillers  of  the  groirtid« 
Then,  among  these,  aroee  a  mighty  man 
Nimrod,  who  ndsed  an  army,     .>toan  i 
Gathering  young  shepherds  and  stout  haabaadoMB, 
Who  turned  their  spades  and  plooghshares  iate  ewoHsy 
To  drive  the  insolent  invaders  back-—* 
When  this  was  done,  they  ohose  thdr  captain,  Nimrod, 
To  be  their  lord^-they  Hailt  a  castle  for  him. 
Then  their  deliverer  tnmed  and  played  the  tyrant ; 
He  gathered  round  htm  all  the  warlike  men 
To  be  his  soldiers — ^he  oppressed  the  poor. 
Making  them  pay  hard  taxes,  wrung  ttctn.  toil,     *     ■ 
To  keep  himself  in  state,  in  his  strong  oaaths— 
He  was  a  tyrant— ^like  that  Bavendell ! 
First  Miner. — Down  with  the  tyrant!     Dewn  with 

Bavendell ! 
Second  Miner. — Ay !  down  with  him !  and  domi  with 

Eagletower ! 
Armstrono. — ^Do  you  «X  say  so? 
Many  Voices. — Ay !  ay !  down  with  them! 
Armstrong. — Qare  they  not  starved  yirarohiidnnaAd 
your  wtvte  f 
Have  they  not  seiaed  the  best  grun  for  their  eatde. 
Even  in  this  time  of  sorest  soareityf 
Your  very  wives  would  fight  if  you  reftuedi 
Is  it  not  true  that  Bavendell  onoe  said, 
The  vilest  roots  were  food  eneogh  for  as  f    . 
To-day  this  tyrant,  Bavendell,  arrives 
At  Eagletower,  with  many  follovvrs. 
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And  boasts  fbtA  he'wHl  r6ut  ns  easily. 

T|ie  bonr  is  come-r-are  yon  prepared  to  strike  ? 

Bravo !    Heaven  is  on  onr  side !    See !  at  this  moment, 

Byen  as  jon  qtter  your  determination, 

The  san  shines  oat  upon  onr  oompany. 

While  yonder,  o*er  the  trees,  see,  Bagletowfr 

Is  covered  with  a  elocuL     That  is  our  sign! 

'  Xis  fix'd  I    We  meet  ta-night  at  Eagletower  I 


80BKB  IV. 
A  Chamber  ai  JBagUiower. 
R<iTBin>siX.— Fair  Angvline, there  is  no  cause  (br  fear — 
Aflflther  eop  of  wine,  Lord  Eagletovrer! 

Eaolbtowkb. — They  aay  the  reb^wUl  be  here  to-night^ 
RATEinoBLU — ^Right !  for  the  moon  is  almost  at  the  ihli. 
£AeLBTOirEK.--What  now  f    What  Uind  grey-headed 
jnan  oomes  here  ? 

{Enter  Walteb  THE  Old.) 
Walter  the  Old. — I  come  to  speak  with  you^  Lord 
Eagletower. 
I  knew  your  &ther  well.     You  will  permit  mo— 

EAaLETOWEfi. — Ho !  'tis  the  blind  old  minstreL    Well ; 
be  brief — 
This  is  no  time  to  listen  to  long  stories. 

Walter  thiA  Old.— »I  come  to  plead  with  you  for  peace, 
my  Lord. 
Though  I  am  old,  and  all  my  limbs  are  trembling. 
My  words  have  still  some  power  among  the  people. 
Give  me  a  message  of  a  gracious  import, 
Ajid  I  will  meet  these  armed  and  banded  men 
Now  hastening,  in  their  wrath,  to  Eagletower. 
Perhaps  mj  votoe  might  turn  aside  theit  fhry. 

Bateiidbuu — Old  man !  wa  know  a  better,  surer  way. 
Now,  you  have  told  yoar  st<Hy,.go. .  Begone ! 

Waltbb  the  Old.— -That  is  thevoiceof  Baron  Bavendell. 
It  is  an  evil  thing  to  live  at  war 
With  those  whom  we  should  count  as  our  poor  brethren. 
Build  up  your  castles,  with  their  massy  walls ; 
Surround  them  with  wide  moats ;  keep  sentinels 
J)y  day  and  night  upon  your  lofty  towers. 
It  is  a  happier  thing  to  dwell  among 
A  fiutfaftd  people.    In  the  perilous  hour, 
Those  who  have  trusted  in  the  sword  shall  find 
There  is  no  true  protection  but  in  love ! 
Kayendell. — Why  sit  wo  listening  to  this^illy  dotage  ? 

[A  trumpet  sounde. 
To  arms !    They  come ! 

[B.AYENDELL  and  Eagletower  nuh  out, 
Walter  the  Old. — What  see  you,  son  ? 
Waltbb. — A  band  of  miners  gather  in  the  distance. 
Ladt  ANbELiiYE. — Ha !  what  a  fearful  crowd ! 
Waltbb^— Have  hope,  fair  lady — 
Lord  Yerdon  comes.    His  presence  may  control  them. 
Ladt  AxaELtNE. — See  how  they  come,  in  the  moonlight, 
o'er  the  park ; 
And  more  and  more !    Oh !  what  a  dreadful  gathering ! 
Look !  some  are  wading  there  across  the  river ; 
And  see,  from  yonder  grove  of  trees  they  come— 
Oh  t  what  a  itorrid  crowd  of  bUckened  fkces ! 
Kow,  ihey  are  nearer : — ^they  are  at  the  gates ! 
They  storm  the  court-^yard.     What  a  shower  of  blows  ! 
The  gates  are  giving  way.    Oh  I  for  Lord  Verdon  ! 
Walter. — Lady,  retire,  and  look  not  on  the  fi-ay. 
Ladt  AjTaELi5E, — ^It  is  a  dreadful  nght — yet  I  must 
gaze. 


Walter. — Thegatesgivewayl  Theymshin!  Bavendell 
Commands  a  sally  from  the  other  gates. 
See !  yonder,  his  black  plume  and  shinmg  helmet — 
They  fall  upon  the  miners  in  the  rear. 
Trampling  them  down  like  grass !     The  miners  turn. 
And  more  behind  fierce  Bavendell  are  gathering. 
Ha !  Bavendell  is  left  alone,  surrounded ; 
He  strikes  on  all  sides — see  !  his  sword  comes  down« 
Swift  as  a  mill-sail  with  a  mighty  wind ; 
At  every  stroke  some  cloven  miner  falls. 
But  see !  his  steed  is  lamed — they  rush  i^wn  him ; 
One  swings  a  pick-axe— what  a  fearful  stroke ! 
Lord  Bavendell  is  down :  they  crowd  upon  him — 
A  hundred  murderous  blows  Sail  thick  and  fast- 
He  lies  a  mangled  corpse !     The  miners  shout  I 
Ladt  Angeline. — Oh,  horrible !    My  brain  can  bear 
no  more. 
Where  is  Lord  Eagletower  ?    I  cannot  look. 
Walter, — There,  in  the  court-yard.    Now  the  crowd 
rush  in —  . 
I  cannot  see  him«-^  has  vanished  now — 
Yonder  he  stands  upon  the  western  tower — 
The  archers  with  him  rain  down  showers  of  arrows — 
The  miners  pile  up  faggots  ronnd  the  tower — 
They  light  them — all  is  hidden  now  in  smoke ! 
Lady  Angeline. — Hark !  they  are  thundering  on  the 

oaken  door. 
WALTBB.'«*-Lord  Yerdon  oomes  with  all  his  company. 
Ladt  Angbline. — The  door  is  crushed ! — they  burst 
into  the  hall  I— 
They  come,  they  oome !     Where  is  my  father,  Walter  ? 

Walter. — I  cannot  see — the  tower  is  all  in  flames  !•— 
Lord  Yerdon 's  men  are  coming  through  the  gateway. 
Ladt  AngelinE — Hark!  they  ai-e  coming.     Oh,  my 
senses  leave  me ! 

{Enter  AmfSTRONG.) 
Armstrong. — Follow,  my  men  I    No  pity !    Spoil  the 

tyrant! 
Walter. — You  know  mo  for  a  follower  of  Lord  Verdon, 
Who  never  was  the  poor  man's  enemy— 
Tou  will  not  lift  your  hands  against  this  lady ! 

{EfUerXiOW  Verdon.) 
Lord  Yerdon. — Command  your  followers — ^if  you  are 
a  man — 
Lord  Bavendell  is  dead.     What  do  you  sedc? 

[Exit  Armstrong. 
Walter. — Ha!  what  aa  awfhl  power  of  life  or  death 
May  be  in  one  man's  voice,  or  lifted  arm ! 
He  climbs  the  wall,  and,  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Cries  "  stay  !** — the  miners  stare  upon  their  leader — 
And  now,  as  suddenly  as  they  were  gathered. 
Over  the  park  the  bands  of  men  disperse. 
The  flames  are  quenched  around  the  western  tower — 
See,  through  the  court-yard  comes  Lord  Eagletower. 
Ladt  Angeline. — What  means  this  silence  ?    Is  my 

father  dead  ? 
Lord  Yerdon. — The  storm  is  over.      Hither  comes 
your  father. 

{Enter  LORD  Eagletower.) 
Lord  Eagletower. — I  owe  you  something  for  your  aid. 

Lord  Yerdon, 
Lord  Yerdon, — The  beet  reward  that  I  would  claim 
from  you 
Is  pity  for  these  poor  misguided  men. 
Whom  want  has  goaded  into  sudden  madnc6,>j. 
Believe  me,  it  would  be  a  happier  way 
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To  dwell  amid  a  quiet,  g^rateliil  people, 
"l^se  some  m'.ld  measmres — ^jwace  may  be  restored — 
Mcauwhile,  I  offer  Lady  Angelinc 
Best  and  security  in  Verdon  Hall. 

SCENE  V. 

Loi^  Verd&ii's  hall,  filled  with  PeatanU  and  Mtieri. 

Lord  Verdon. — Now  for  a  contrast — ^you  shall  see  our 
miners. 
Here  are  my  richest  treasures,  Angeline — 
Not  in  the  woods  through  which  we  rode  this  morning ; 
Not  in  yon  mines  of  deep,  unmeasured  wealth ; 
Not  in  my  galleries,  lined  with  costly  paintings  ; 
But  here,  ia  Jiearts  that  beat  with  lore  for  you—- 
Here,  in  this  company  of  lowly  men. 
Why  should  not  patient  toil  be  cheer'd  with  song  ? 
Walter,  my  minstrel,  strike  the  harp  and  sing 
The  song  in  honour  of  the  honest  spade.* 

(Walter  singt.) 
All  honour  be  paid  to  the  lowly  spade — 

The  sword  and  the  spear  are  idle  things; 
To  the  king  on  his  throne,  and  the  labourer  lone. 

Its  tribute  the  spade  of  the  husbandman  brings. 

A  bright  thought  from  heaven  to  the  tiller  was  given 
Who  first  tamed  to  light  the  soil  richly  brown  : 

God  told  in  the  blast,  how  the  seed  should  be  cast— 
See  the  first  yellow  grains,  by  the  husbandman  sown  ! 

See  the  first  harvest-mom,  and  the  ripe  golden  com. 
And  the  first  crooked  sickle  thrust  into  the  grain : 

With  dancing  and  singing,  the  valleys  are  ringing, 
For  all  that  the  spade  has  raised  out  of  the  plain. 

Then  all  honour  be  paid  to  the  conquering  spade  ; 

The  sword  and  the  spear  are  idle  things ; 
To  the  king  in  his  pride,  and  his  subjects  beside, 

Its  bounties  the  spade  of  the  husbandman  brings. 

[  The  company  applaud, 

ANOELims. — Ay,  that  is  beautifol — that  is  the  music 
More  worthy  of  the  minstrel  than  the  lay 
Sung,  but  for  solace,  in  a  lady's  bower. 

Lord  Verdon. — Another  song, 

(Walter  9ings,) 
THE  FINDING  OF  THE  IBON. 
A  world  of  wealth  is  sleeping 

In  subterraneous  night — 
What  the  mountains  have  in  keeping 

Shall  soon  be  brought  to  light. 
And  riches,  strength,  and  beauty 

Shall  be  spread  o'er  all  the  land. 
When  awakens  to  its  duty 

The  mighty  human  lumd. 

To  fell  the  forest  soaring, 

To  till  the  grassy  plain, 
To  chase  the  Ken  roaring. 

To  guide  us  o'er  the  main, 
The  mind  of  man  is  poring 

In  the  chasms  underground. 
Their  secret  things  exploring, 

Tin  the  iron-ore  is  found ! 

But  not  for  cniel  battle 

Will  we  whet  the  axe's  blade ; 

No ;  it  shall  only  rattle 

On  the  oak  1'  the  forest-gladc ; 


*  !rhe  Song  of  the  Sjpade  wm  pabllahed  in  one  of  the  iMmbett  of 
"  ChMnters'  Journal.'^ 


And  the  wedge  shall  cleave  thegraniie. 

Till  the  iron,  in  its  might. 
Makes  all  our  native  planet 
With  toil's  creations  bright.  [AppUaue. 

Lady  Angeline. — How  merry  look  the  fiues  of  the 
miners ! 
This  is  some  copy  of  the  "good  old  tpi^i*' ...  ,  7    > 
Of  which  your  minstrei  8oinetij|)es.^fiJ»k#:AoJn<V' 
Lord  Verdon. — Why  «boald>li)fig;'iiQit:l)6uM]M  the 
good  n«u;  times,  <'i^'i 

If  those  who  have  earth's  ricbeS' wonld  nwtere>1i#ha  ? 

(Walter  tinpt.}     -     ^ 

THE  WO£LD  WHSBE  WB  WyCXJ>  VWSBLL, 
Where  is  the  hupgy  world,  the wobU  wlieffe  ii«'ivoiild  dwell? 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision,  and  my  vision  I  will  ie(l : 
I  will  not  speak  of  greener  fields,  or  of  more  glof^s  skiea^- 
Our  mother-earth  around  us,  in  her  quiet  be^utjf.lics. 

And  on  this  earth  I  see  ii-^tbewerldwhete  wetHkild  dwell— 
Her  common  sunshine,  hills  and  streams,  Mds/vall^yflyplease 

me  well. 
Yon  heavens  need  not  open  w!t)i  a  sudden,  dazz!7ng  glow— « 
But  the  heart  of  man  must  open,  and  with  Idhdness  overflow. 
Behold  our  new  world  shining !  and  what  behold  we  there  ? 
We  see  the  signs  of  labour;  we  see  the  flunks  of  care. 
We  see  old  age  and  funerals,  and  some  with  iMdIess  wan. 
And  yet  it  is  a  paradise— for  mm  is  lovett*ti(f  ihan ! 

The  conflict  with  the  elements,  the  old  and^ei|d)ess  strife. 
The  wrestling  with  the  soil  for  bread,  with  i^4^#ir  for  life. 
Are  there ;  but  all  that  can  be  done  aa4  hon^isan  ne'er  he 

told. 
When  friendly  soub  eaoh  other  in  loVe  and  fhitH  enfold. 

Come !  let  us  hail  the  better  timei  let  aRhflIp  oMMiiother-* 
Let  every  r^,  or  rich  or  poor,  eaU  ovierxBiiuiAis  brother. 
Then  the  world  shall  he  a  home  enooMen^  fikr.  kale«nd  strife 

shall  cease,  .   ..  i    jj-. 

And,  as  far  as  spreadi  the  8iinBhine»  eluH  spPMfcJMHte  fimits  of 

peace.  •  ^fAUapplamd, 

Walter  the  Old. — ^Pleasant  thy  music  to  the  old  man's 
ear, 
My  son,  to  whom  I  leave  tha minstrel's  harp. 
My  voice  is  tremulous  now ;  yet  I  would  try 
To  chant  to  the  harp  a  short  and  simple  strain. 
Strike  low  and  solemn  chords — it  is  a  prayer. 

(Be  chants,  J 
Remember,  Lord,  the  poor  of  every  land— • 
The  hearts  of  all  the  rich  are  in  thy  hand — 
Thou  makest,  L<n'd,  the  copious  clc^s  ati^ij  '"  ^[ 
Shining  or  darkening  in  thy  glc^rions  skies  \  '  *''^* . 
Again,  to  earth  below.  Almighty  Frichi"    *r* 
Thou  makest  them  in  fruitful  showers  descend. 
Bursting  in  fountains  from  a  thousand  hills, 
Watering  the  valleys  with  nnnumberedrijis :"  *' 
They  cheer  the  pastures,  fill  with  sap  the  ^iwijii| 
And  live  and  flow  in'  an  eternal  round.    " .  . 

So  let  the  gifts  of  industry  which  rise 
To  deck  the  rich,  as  clouds  odom  the  ikieSt    t  ^^ 

In  kind  returns,  stream  down  again  be|bw»  • n 

And,  full  of  health,  through  fill  the  people  .floih.  * ' 

Lord  Verdon. — Thisisiseis  pleaaani.tiumithat  night 
of  battle, 
About  a  year  ago,  at  Eagletower. 
See,  AngeBne,  poor  people  are  not  Iwii " 
With  tiger-hearts;  though  want  and  cruelty,  ^  \  1'  u-.V.' 
Might  change  these  quiet  men  to  savage  beMti.     '-  •  - 


■»  I.     •-••-,1; 
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PLACES. 


SY   CALDER  CAMPBELL, 


GiYB  me  a^eo  to  smile  in, 
WhtaTfh^'iiiad^some  night  hath  eomo, 
r(j  byU skni'khlt'ltnmi:  haii,  ft'^ow  with  lamps, 
Echoes  the  mxmio'a  hnm  ; 
nUTJ^re-iiPinUiDg  feet  are  daneiaip, 
And  whirUag  louod  and  ronnd, 
J  AluKttticth  a  ahort  but  inaoeent  reign 
(.-t'rp  .    >Jiatli  al  last  on  earths  b(wom  found. 


r-»i  J^< 


-- « »''■■[, 


CflVd  me'a' place  to  love  in, 
' '  'Where  th6  boaghs  of  blossomy  trees 
'"■  'Bbdt  odi  the  blaze  of  the  summer's  sun, 
r•y0*^  h  ButXit,ui  the  ooolini^  broeie ; 
yiifHe  a  akreamlet  aparklet  near  it, 
"With  a  Toiee  that  seems  to  say, 
— wn«-.  "^^^  ^n,.leYe  on !  my  waves  ran  on, 
*  nn^^^r..  .,^.y,  W>*^  W  weU  as  by  day," 

^  <tT>r;^  'Oite  me  a  yla0e  to  loi«  in, 

.  1 T  p  >  'With  tibe  loved  one  resting^  nigh— > 
,ri.rr  -^^^iMftileon  bee  Upa»  a  blush  on  her  cheeks, 
•  ,,  ^  laralal  tlioaf  ht  in  her  eye ; 
Where,  no  fear  of  ill  to  haunt  us, 
. m)  M 1  -  '.-'■  ^0' {^iji;  ^Q  ^Qp  pQj^  hopes  found, 

,^'1   <>t  if||^  ^;  bsndin  hand,  as  long  as  we  like, 
j>(i  - «'  rr  I'Aitf  dieafli  it  if  fatty  ground  ! 


*.*'. 


,  Qitfl  mo  a  pUioe  to  think  in. 
When  the  silent  twilight  glides, 
.  ^1'^  h'->'ifnOt  M^hMdmwf  step,  o*er  the  dewy  glades, 
x-^fi^f^-  ^  -.'  And  «p  the moantein's  sides; 
«>i  -t.  i^nMktte  rnmf  look  withhi  my  mind. 

And  analyse  its  thoughts, 
>n  p^rcT^t  4i>i«kids«^fseUfQr  the  idleneas 


y^tv-   \fV 


That,  fog-like,  o'er  them  floats. 


'Vh'H  '^i''  ''H* 


Give  me  a  place  to  rest  in, 

When,  tired  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
I  leave  the  noisy  haunts  of  men,  ' 

And  the  glitter  of  fashion's  rays ; 
Where  I  may  lay,  on  the  bosom 

Of  a  dear  aud  faithful  one. 
The  head  that  aches,  till  it  flndetb  there 

What  by  love  can  only  be  done  ! 

Give  me  a  place  to  pray  in — 

A  sanctuary  of  peace, 
Where  no  worldly  thought  can  enter 

To  bid  the  prayer  cease  ; 
Wliere  the  earnest  spirit — seeking 

The  Lord,  with  fervent  zeal— 
Shall  And  that  bright  consoling  light 

Which  Christians  only  feel ! 

Give  me  a  place  to  die  in~> 

I  have  no  mother  now. 
Or  on  her  breast  I'd  seek  to  rest, 

With  the  death-damp  on  my  brow ; 
Her  lips  should  breathe  the  prayers 

The  parting  soul  that  soothe — 
Her  tenderness  should  ease  and  bless, 

Even  as  they  did  my  youth. 

Give  me  a  plaoe  to  die  in, 

A  place  where  God  will  be. 
With  some  kind  friend  to  clasp  my  hand, 

And  softly  pray  for  me ; 
Where,  every  fear  excluded, 

nope,  'mid  death's  pangs,  steals  in. 
And  a  pardoning  glance  from  an  unseen  Eye 

Blots  out  the  sinner's  sin. 


A  PLEA   FOR  LAMARTINE.* 


BY  EBENEZSB  ELLIOTT. 


Why  ahaoU  thft  iio^l,  for  kindneaa  made, 
Believe  that  truth  and  love  oan  fade  ? 
The  flower  that  flccJ^'d  Eve's  virg;iB  ^row 
Adofns  nty  Fanny's  bosom  now. 

Then,  ^ow.in  beauty*  Beauty'a  child. 
And  With  the  dnbies  wander  wild! 
I^i^'de^Mrops  brightly  seek  the  sun. 
And  seaward  stlU  tiie  rivers  run. 

Why  shtmltf  the  poet's  heart  grow  cold? 
Immortal' tMngs  are  never  old : 
Still  bMth«  lamps  o'er  ocean  hung, 
id^in  itifykttA.i9ti^^9Mt  ooetth  BtiH  if  young. 


IV. 


Then,  Bard,  let  thought  be  God  in  thee  I 
That  words  of  life,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Hay  sweep  all  loveless  things  away : 
For  not  of  life,  but  death,  are  they. 


V. 


Why  should  the  pain-paid  patriot  £m 
A  slave's  or  tyrant's  frown  or  sneer  ? 
Though  sun-like  aims  may  darkly  aet. 
Yon  eldest  heavens !  are  youngest  yet. 


VI. 


Then,  work,  still  work,  ye  good  and  true! 
The  flowers  in  Eden  breathed  of  yon : 
Still  write  your  names  in  deeds  of  light ! 
The  heav'ns  of  old  proclaimed  your  might. 


*  He  needs  one.  But  whatever  may  be  the  jeaolts  of  the  new  protectionist  government  in  France,  oar  landbolders  inust  not  beallowcd 
to  fargM  that  they  arelhv  auihbrs  of  ft.  Ottt  of  their  com  laws  sprang  the  trades  onion,  wMch  is  now  the  French  Uoverament.  We  know 
what  le«lslatioo,.|wtrwinR)the]AnP  of  aattre,  bee  dona  ion  the  Idia  and  ■killes*  few;  let  us  also  know,  and  once  for  all.  what  it  can  do  for 
the  idle  and  skflle^manT:  6ielnda»&iQus  and  akUfol  wiU  t^eny4>ei^aps,kBew  howto  protect  themselves  in  fUturo  firom  the  idle  and 
•:9l^^«o(Mipdty,WtBldaflsaV)lene««prfriie9ed  to  plunder! 
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FRANCE.— POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BT  P£BCT  B.  8T.  JOHN. 


I 


Since  my  former  paper  was  publifthed  great  events 
have  taken  place^-perhaps  the  most  permanently  im- 
portant ot  which  has  been  the  exercise  of  IXniversal 
Suffrage.  To  those  who  are  favourable  to  this  phase 
of  popular  sovereignty  the  result  has  not  b^n  at  all 
discouraging.  It  must  be  recollected  that  never  be- 
fore in  Europe  was  this  mighty  engine  put. in  prac- 
tice ;  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  vote  was  a  thing  of 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  knew  nothing  ; 
that,  fit  or  not  fit,  the  elective  franchise  was  kept  from 
them,  and  confided  to  a  small  body  of  aristocratic  citi- 
zens. It  is  to  me  wonderful  that  the  change  from 
two  hundred  thousand  to  nearly  ten  million  of  voters 
should  have  caused  so  little  which  can  be  called  really 
disgraceful  to  the  people  of  France — ^who,  after  all, 
for  an  oppressed  and  insulted  people,  set  free  some- 
what too  suddenly,  have  conducted  themselves  with 
much  nobleness  and  infinite  honour  to  themselves. 

Paris  may  be  taken  as  the  first  specimen.  This 
town  is  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  Revolution.  Here 
the  signal  was  given  for  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe ;  here  arose  the  barricades ;  and  here  existed,  and 
still  exists,  a  vast  working  population,  ardently  re- 
publican, enthusiastic,  excitable,  and,  worst  of  all, 
with  their  heads  filled  by  certain  of  their  teachers 
with  all  manner  of  strange  and  fantastic  notions.  The 
consequence  was,  that  here,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
the  struggle  was  hot,  violent,  and  eager.  More  than 
a  thousand  candidates  presented  themselves.  Of 
thesebut  a  fewrepresented  the  moderate  section — ^this 
party  being  pretty  well  determined  to  stick  together, 
and  not  throw  away  their  votes.  They  were  chiefly  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  Boldiers  of 
distinction,  working  men  of  moderate  opinions,  poli- 
tical economists,  bankers,  &c.  Then  came  the  vio- 
lentmen,  the  Ultras,  the  Socialists,  Communists,  &c., 
and  the  whole  body  of  conspirators  and  mere  revolu- 
tionists. It  was  loudly  said,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  England,  that  Paris  would,  out  of  all  these 
lists,  choose  thirty-four  members  of  the  most  violent 
and  disgraceful  character  ;  that  the  deputation  would 
rival  that  of  the  days  of  the  old  revolution,  when  Ma- 
rat, Danton,  and  Hebert  were  the  elected  of  the  sans- 
culotte city.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  produce  this 
result.  With  the  connivance  of  Louis  Blanc  and 
Ledru  Rollin,  a  list  was  circulated  to  the  workmen 
which  excluded  all  the  Provisional  Government  save 
the  favourite  four,  and  proposed  twenty  working  men 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Besides,  numerous 
individual  candidacies  came  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  Moderates  and  Ultras. 

What  was  the  result  ?  I  think  an  examination  of 
a  list  of  all  those  who  obtained  ^re  thousand  votes 
and  upwards  may  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  Paris.  I  make  no  excuse  for  this 
long  list  of  figures,  because  it  Is  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served, and  because  it  is  a  glorious  reply  to  those  who 
accuse  the  vast  body  of  working  men  of  being  ex- 
treme, violent,  and  anarchical.  Figures  I  know  are 
dry  and  dulU  bat  in  this  instance  they  are  pregnant 
with  social,  politicali  and  historical  meaning. 


THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  PARIS,  THE  ELECTED  AlID 

REJECTED. 

r/>.  DoubtfiiL  M.  S,  Moderate  Republicaa.  E.  Kxinme  Be- 
poblican.  IT.  Wortdng  Man.  C.  Con«enrfttlTe.  80.  Sooialisu 
Com.  CommunlBt.    Car.  G»rltot,    JHvL  Mim,  PfOtoMaikt  Minlttcr.] 

1  LuDftrtine,        2^9,800  If.  B.. 

2  Dupont  (de  rEure), 245,083    „ 

8  Arago  CPraa^is),       S4S,640    „ 

4  Garnier  Fa^)  ...     240,890  „ 

5  Annuid  Mamit,       »Bv,loO  „ 

6  Mane,       x2o,77»>  „ 

7  Cr^mienz, -.  210,699  „ 

8  B^nuigei', «U4,47i  » 

9  Carnot,  « 196,608  „ 

10  Bethnioiit, ...     ...     ..i     .••     .*•     •*.  «ov,po«  ^ 

11  Dayivier, ...  182,175  „ 

12  Lasteyrie  (Ferdinand),        165,166  „ 

18  Vavin , 161,103  ^ 

14  Cavaignac,'        ..«     ... 144^187  „ 

15  Serger,      Ioo,6o0  ^ 

16  Pagiierre, •..     •••     ...  180,117  » 

17  Bnchea,     135,678  „    60. 

18  Cormeiun,  183,050  „ 


•••  t>»  •■■ 


•  ■•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  ■  I 


■a*  ■»«  •••  •••  ••• 

•t>  •#•  ••«  *•• 


•  ■  •  •  t  • 


19  Corbon,     . 

20  CaoBsidi^re, 

21  Albert, 

22  WolowsU, 
28  Feapin, 

24  Lodro  EoQin, 

25  Schmidt,    ... 

26  Flocon, 

27  Louifl  Blanc, 

28  Eecurt, 

29  Ferdigruier  (Agricol),  ... 
SO  Bastide  (Jnles), ... 

81  Coqnerel,  ... 

82  Qamon, 
88  Gninard,    ... 

34  TAm^n«i«^ 


...  186,048 


W. 


••t  •■#  •»• 


•«•  •••  ••• 


» ■  •  •  ■  • 


t  «  ■  •  • 


•  •  * 


•••  •••  •••  ••* 

•»•  at*  •«•  ••« 

•••  «••  t*« 


a  ■  «  ■  «  « 


«■•  ««*  ••« 


■  •  •  •  •  • 


■•  •••  ••#  •••  •■■ 

•••    a ■•    •••    • aa 
•••    *••    «»•    •«• 


«  •  •  «•  • 

««■    «••    •••  •«•  ■•• 

•fti    •«•  •••  •>• 

■«•    •••  •••  ••• 

■••  •••  ••• 

««•    •■•  •••  ••• 


«■•    »•• 


...  188,776  E. 
...  188,041  E.  W. 
...  182,888  M.R. 
...  131,969    „ 
...  181,587  E. 
...  124,383  M.B. 
...  121,866  £.  M 
...  120,140  E.  „ 
...  118,076  E.  » 
...  117,290  M.E.W. 
...  110,228  M. 
...  109,984  Prat.  Mis. 
...  106,747  M.B. 
...  106,262  H.  B. 
...  104^871  E. 

, . .  99,936  M«  B. 
98,642  M.  R. 
79,328  £. 
76,777  M,  B. 
68,004  M.  R. 
65,472  M.  B.  W. 
65,352  £. 


Morean  (de  la  Seine), 

BQiaflel,Mf., 

BaTid  d' Angers, 

Velln,  carpenter, 

Qondcliaux,  banW,  ... 

Faaeal, printer, ... 

DegonB^  ing^nienr  civil, . . . 

Degacny,  cur6  de  Saint-Enstache,     ...  64,496  Friert. 

Barb^    64,066  E. 

Lacordaire,  dominicain,     ...     62,833  Priest.  R. 

Saraiy,  shoemaker,  ... 61,487  M.  B. 

Conrtais, 61,401  E. 

Jonvenod  (de  la  Seine),    60,728  M.  B. 

Hugo  (Victor),         69^446  D. 

Changamicr,  gi^n^nJ,       68,664  H.  B. 

Tr^lat,  m^ecin,        67,783  E. 

Martin  Bernard,       58,216  E. 

Baspail, 52,095  E. 

Arago  (Etienne),      52,016  S. 

Say  (Honoe), 48,985  M.B. 

Leronx  (Pierre),       47,284  Ex.  So. 

Delestre, ...     ...     ...     ...  47,144  I). 

Dangny,  printer,      46,924  D. 

Althon-Shfe  (d'),      45,454  M.  B. 

Halaimd,         4^,409  S. 

Adam,  chambrenr,    41,565  £. 

Champion  (P.  mantean  blen),    40,829  D, 

Drevet,     89,714  £. 

Dupnis,    89,644'  E. 

Montagne, 89,629  B. 

Hober,     »...     •..     ..•  89,177  E. 

Petit,  gfiatfral, •.•  87,194  H.  B» 

Lavanz,  n%ociant  I  to  Vilkftte,       ,.,  8«|009  M.  B. 
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jBcfud,  taflkor, 
Bedoo,  cluipelier^ 
Ney  de  la  Moskowa^ 

Sue  (Eiigi^ne),  

Vderio,    

l^BftnCS,      

Ottthier-DenutB,    

LMbreuiUe,  abb^       

Hotter  cuiainier,        

Carti^j,  tissear  de  laine,  ...  ' 

GniHaamon,  cordonuier,    

liifaeii  VvpiMon,  &^9  «b  mUMint, 
Audry  de  Pnjraveau, 


S6,400£x. 
36,341  £x. 
35,790  D. 
35,583  D. 
83,550  E. 
33,086  E. 
32,194  £. 
31.707  D. 
31,517  E. 
31,329  E. 
80,213  E. 
28,904  M.  R. 
28,883  M.  &. 


CoottdgniDt  (Victor),  [uof  rijmiUwml  28,073  Ex.  So. 

Chevassus,       28,666  Ex. 

lAgarde,  borloger,    28,176  Ex. 

Thomas  (Emflc),      28,166  M.  K. 

Dupetit-Thomira,      26,880  CJar. 

BajFard,  ininriineiir  i  SainUDanii,     ...  26,882  £. 

Laroch^qudein,     26,684  Car. 

I^grange  de  Lyon,    25,570  Ex.  So. 

Leroy,bijoutier, 25,295  M.  R. 

Yidal,  fconofflUte,     24,868  M.  R. 

OirardiH  (Emfle) 24,840  Com. 

Gnvmd,  peiatn  0&  dteon 23,462  Ex. 

Thoi^  Aerivttin,        23,024  Ex. 

Lamorid^re,     21,045  M.  R. 

Cabet,      20,616  Com. 

Sobrier,    20,403  Com. 

I>q[*mque,       19,817  D. 

*'^*"'**>  •••  >••  ••■  •!•  •■*  Xf  J  avD     ^^« 

Thayer  (Arable),  propri^taire, 17,318  D. 

Midielet,  professenr, 16,523  Ex. 

Dnrand  Saint-Amand,       15,906  Ex. 

Wefl,  ArriTain, 14,789  M.  R. 

Thomas  (Charles),     14,692  M.  R, 

GhiBballaB,  aTo<st» 13,048  B. 

Marlalet>  a^ioint,      ,     ...  12,661  D. 

Halevy,  muaician,     12,636  Ex. 

Thierry,  Dr 12,293  M.  R. 

Launette,  ft^niste,    11,777  Ex. 

Melun,      11,686  D. 

Fabre  (Jules),  secretaire  da  ministre  de 

riflt^rieu,    11,396  Ex. 

Bastout, 10,727  D. 

Pouys^e,  institateur  commttoal,  ...  10,716  D. 

GaiUardin,        ^.     ...  10,294  D. 

Delaire,  ft^niite,  9,278  D. 

Thomas  (CMmeni), 7,076  M.  R. 

Bcyaeaii,  de  Sceam, 6^225  M.  R. 

Riglet»  a4)oi]it, 6,480  D. 

NoWy  on  tbii  liit  ve  find  not  one  extreme  man 
chosen,  Bare  the  four  extreme  members  of  the  Pro- 
Tisional  €k>Temment,  vho  were  eleoted  for  tiie  sake 
of  presenring  peace  and  quietness  ;  and  Lamennais, 
vho,  though  a  Tery  decided  and  extreme  Republican 
BOW,  is,  howerer,  perfectly  moderate  in  the  means 
he  proposes  to  nse.  If  Victor  Oonsid^rant  has  a 
large  nomber  of  Totes,  it  is  because  thonsands,  wholly 
disapproving  of  his  social  theories,  recognise  his  un- 
doubted ability,  and  wish  to  hare  his  ideas  discussed. 
Then,  again,  ho  is  not  a  Republican,  and  cannot  be, 
as  long  as  he  is  a  Fourierist,  and  he  thns  caught  a 
number  of  monarehioal  totes.  Pierre  Leronx  sur- 
prises me  by  his  position  ;  but  his  connection  with 
Bnehez,  the  Neo-Catholic  Socialist,  may  in  part  ex- 
plain this ;  while  that  Gabet  got  20,0(X)  Totes,  is 
certainly  not  iurprising,  out  of  900,000.  But  I  con- 
eeiTe  he  owes  many  thousands  of  these  to  his  private 
worth,  to  his  known  personal  lore  of  peace,  and  to 
his  former  reputation,  rather  than  to  the  number  of 
his  disoiplei.  At  all  events,  they  can  scarcely  suffice 
to  keep  alive  his  paper  at  six  shillings  per  annum. 

The  PMestfAt^  ninister,  Ooquereli  elected,  and 


all  the  Catholic  priests  rejected,  is  curious,  but  easy 
of  explanation.  To  a  Catholic,  Coquerel  is  not  a 
priest ;  he  is  but  a  man  of  extreme  opinions,  and 
known  goodness,  while  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in 
France  against  priests  at  legislators.  Again,  the 
Voltairian  'bourgeoieU  voted  to  a  man  against  La- 
cordaire  and  his  colleagues,  when  not  inflaeneed 
by  their  wives ;  for  all  these  priests,  I  can  testify, 
owe  half  their  votes  to  the  active  canvassing  of  the 
women. 

Victor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Alexandre  Dumas, 
were  all  three  candidates  for  Paris.  They  were  not 
elected ;  not  that  in  France  there  is  not  a  warm  re« 
speot  for  literature— quite  the'  contrary;  but  Hugo 
and  Dumas  were  known  to  be  very  necent  couTerts 
to  Republicanism.  Their  love  of  this  form  of  go* 
vermnent  dated  no  further  back  than  the  24th  of 
February.  The  one  was,  too,  an  ex-peer,  created 
out  of  friendship  by  Louis  Philippe;  "the  other  was 
the  ex-personal  friend  of  the  family,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  Men  seemed 
to  think  that  he  might,  with  great  propriety,  have 
shown  himself  a  little  more  grate  Ail.  As  to  Eugtoe 
Sue,  his  politics  were  very  doubtful,  whfle  the  ques- 
tionable morality  and  strange  sentiment  of  his  ro- 
mances did  not  promise  a  very  great  legislator. 

The  votes  given  to  Martin  Bernard  and  Raspail 
are  high,  and  show  that  a  deep  Republican  fooling 
exists  in  Paris ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  had  these  two 
able  democrats  a  little  more  moderation,  they  would 
have  stood  higher. 

The  position  of  Emile  de  Girardin  is  creditable  to 
Paris.  The  incendiary  of  reaction  received  a  stem 
lesson,  excluded  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  by  his 
fomous  college  of  Bourgoreux. 

Still,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  the  elections  were  a 
thorough  and  complete  defeat  for  the  very  party  which 
had  made  the  revolution.  The  conspirators — the 
ardent  Republicans,  who,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  had  worked  his  fate — ^were  nowhere ;  be- 
cause in  the  hour  of  victory  they  had  shown  them- 
selves intemperate  in  language,  and  had  alarmed 
even  the  most  sincere  but  sensible  of  their  own  party* 

But  they  were  defeated — ^no  matter  from  what 
cause,  or  how.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Paris 
was  as  calm  as  before  the  Revolution.  A  few  vio- 
lent and  extreme  men  in  the  clubs  talked  very  big, 
and  looked  exasperated ;  but  not  the  smallest  attempt 
at  disturbance  took  place.  There  were  many  rumours 
afloat,  because,  as  I  say,  the  leaders  of  clubs,  such  as 
Blanqui,  made  Jacobite  speeches,  and  called  to  arms, 
but  all  in  vain.  Daggers  were  pulled  out  from  bosoms 
and  flourished ;  propositions  made  to  replace  the  As- 
sembly with  another  Provisional  Government,  the 
child  of  other  barricades ;  but  no  one  stirred,  and  the 
friends  of  anarchy  were  compelled  to  remain  perfleetly 
stiU,  to  their  great  annoyance  and  vexation. 

All  this  speaks  weU  for  the  working  men,  and  pro- 
mises much  for  France.  Defeated  parties,  ivho,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  organised  sections  and  other 
means  of  union — submitting  to  an  electoral  defeat-* 
is  a  new  fkct  with  our  neighbours,  and  will  not  have 
a  small  efiect  in  encouraging  men  to  put  faith  in  re- 
publican opinions.  And  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  the  military  organisation  of  the  clubs  is  most 
eitenrive  and  powerfti! ;  for  they  have  not  only  men 
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but  affioers,  and  a  regular  tyBtem,  in  case  insarreetion 
be  finally  decided  on. 

One  society  iu  Paris  counts  16,000  persons  strongly 
devoted  to  their  chief,  who  would  act  together  on 
serious  occasions  like  one  man. 

That  these  men  have  refrained  hitherto  firom  mak- 
ing any  but  a  wise  use  of  the  freedom  of  association; 
and  that,  though  annoyed  and  vexed  at  the  elections, 
they,  have  not  violently  manifested  their  anger — 
speaks  much  for  the  progress  of  political  education  in 
France. 

But  if  nothing  was  done  to  violate  the  liberty  of 
election  in  Paris,  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  ru- 
mour and  talk.  We  heard  much  of  ballot-boxes  nar- 
rowly escaping  capture,  of  night  surprises  on  the 
polling-places,  which  were  guarded  every  night  by  a 
company  of  National  Guards  ;  but  all  turned  out,  as 
usual,  to  be  very  noisy  rumour,  and  no  more. 

But  a  more  serious  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  authorities  in  the 
twelfth  arrondissement.  The  distiibution  of  the  elec- 
toral cards  was  made  in  such  a  manner  that  many 
men  had  several  in  their  possession.  It  sufficed  to 
go  and  ask  for  one  to  receive  one  without  any  ques- 
tions being  asked,  and  in  many  instances  men  be- 
longing to  other  aiTondissements  of  Paris  got  cards. 
But  the  authorities  became  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance in  time,  and  despite  the  great  noise  which  was 
naade  about  the  affair  by  the  press,  such  precautions 
were  taken  at  the  polling-booths,  that  no  registered 
elector  could  vote  twice,  nor  any  person,  though  pro- 
vided with  a  card,  could  vote  unless  he  were  registered. 

Another  occasion,  on  which  confusion  and  distur- 
bance was  expected,  was  the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  the  poUL  The  voting  ceased  late  in  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  24th.  In  Paris  the  electoral  operations 
had  hitherto  been  of  small  amount,  the  whole  num- 
ber being  but  18,000.  The  simultaneous  voting  of 
800,000  men  for  some  12,000  candidates  completely 
puszled  the  scrutineers,  especially  when  they  had, 
besides,  the  most  awful  manuscripts  to  decipher.  The 
plan  used  was  to  give  all  the  printed  and  lithographed 
lists  to  one  scrutineer,  while  the  MS.  ones  were  handed 
to  others.  These  offered  the  principal  difficulty,  as 
every  now  and  then  a  fresh  and  mysterious  name 
would  appear,  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard,  while 
the  names  of  popular  candidates  were  often  so  mis- 
spelt as  to  cause  a  serious  discussion  among  the  gen- 
tlemen employed  to  decide  as  to  whom  the  vote  was 
intended  for.  Martine  for  Lamartine  ;  Marat,  Ma- 
rast,  Mara,  for  Marrast ;  Ledru,  Bolin,  Ledu-Rolin, 
for  Ledru- Bollin  ;  Banc,  Blanche,  Bianc,  for  Louis 
Blanc  ;  Fooon,  Faucon,  for  Flocon  ;  Prince  Alberti 
as  a  joke  of  course,  Abert,  Aubert,  for  Albert,  and 
other  similar  errors,  might  have  destroyed  the 
whole  elections,  if  the  scrutineers  had  not  been  men 
of  rigid  good  faith,  who,  from  various  little  circum- 
stances, were  able  to  see  for  whom  the  votes  were 
intended. 

These  and  other  causes  brought  us  to  Friday,  with- 
out a  decision  being  arrivod  at  All  Paris  knew  that 
Laooartine  and  the  moderate  men  were  tremendously 
at  the  bead  of  the  poll,  but  doubts  existed  as  to  the 
election  of  Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc.  Consi- 
derable alarm  and  anxiety  were  felt  on  this  point,  for 
the  exolusion  of  the  apostles  q{  ^xtremQ  democracy 


was  looked  upon  as  the  signal  for  civil  war  in  Fjranos 
It  will  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  when 
it  was  announced  that  on  mid-day,  Friday,  the  final 
declaration  would  take  place,  vast  excitement  was 
experienced.  Well  aware  that  in  such  cases  twelve 
o'clock  means  an  hour  very  far  distant  from  the  one 
named,  I  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  VlUe,  by  way  o€  the 
quays,  at  one.  It  was  a  very  fine  day.  April  was 
going  out,  and  May  was  coming  in,  and  the  bayonets 
of  the  National  Guard  were  freely  garlanded  with 
spring  flowers. 

Along  the  quays,  facing  the  island  of  the  city  on 
which  rests  Notre  Dame,  were  drawn  up  aa  imposing 
force  of  National  Guards,  horse  andfoot»  passing  the 
hours  in  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  listening  to 
the  fourteen  bands  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
played  in  turns.  In  front  of  the  facade  of  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  was  a  dense  mass  of  civic  soldiers,  with  whom 
freely  mingled  a  large  body  of  working  men.  I  had 
been  told  of  ferocious  hordes  of  clubbists  who  sor« 
rounded  the  seat  of  government,  ready  to  assault  th« 
locciU  if  certain  members  were  not  elected.  The  fe- 
rocious hordes  resolved  themselves,  as  usual  upon  ex* 
amination,  into  a  number  of  peaceable  working  men, 
awaiting,  with  quiet  comprehensible  anxiety,  the  re* 
suit  of  the  first  act  of  sovereignty  of  the  French  people. 
Such  rumours  as  those  I  allude  to  originate  with  two 
parties — with  what  an  English  writer  so  happily 
describes  as  the  vulgar  and  grovelling  minds,  who 
see  in  the  people  nothing  but  ferocious  ruffiana,  or 
subjects  of  ridicule ;  and  in  the  partisans  of  extreme 
and  unpopular  men,  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that 
they  are  backed  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
ready  to  sound  the  trumpet  and  shoulder  the  muBket 
every  day  in  their  cause. 

I  went  among  the  densest  crowds  and  threw  out  a 
hint  that  Ledru  RoUin  and  Louis  Blanc  would  not 
be  elected.  The  Uousts  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  no  such  very  great  harm. 
Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  as  they  had 
disturbed  confidence,  and  injured  Uie  cause  of  the  He- 
public  by  their  tempestuous  acts,  it  would  bo  no  great 
loss.  The  fact  is,  the  working  men  belonging  to  a 
few  violent  clubs,  the  idle  and  profligate,  the  mere 
rabble  of  thieves  and  drunkards — in  brief,  the  mob, 
small  in  number,  but  noisy,  which  halloos  after  any 
man  who  in  any  way  assimilates  himself  to  them* 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  artisans  of  Paris,  than 
whom  a  more  sensible,  industrious,  oj  worthy  section 
of  society  does  not  exist,  setting  aside  their  moral  lund 
religious  ideas,  which  are  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  death  struggle  with 
philosophy,  unconsciously  doing  the  work  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

I  moved  about  everywhere,  and  everywhere  I  heard 
the  same  idea.  Many  men  were,  however,  the  ardent 
admirers  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Bollin^  but  none 
of  them  expressed  any  determination  to  use  violence 
if  they  were  defeated.  The  people  seemed  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  after  universal  suffrage  there  could 
be  no  step  but  anarchy.  This  explains  the  utter  fail* 
ure  of  all  insurrectionary  movements,  since  the  B^ro* 
lution,  in  Paris.  The  working  classes — and  I  speak 
advisedly — ask  their  leaders  what»  having  nniyeraal 
suffrage,  they  can  ask  more ;  and  they  know  that  they 
would,  by  partial  imetUes  mA  disoxd/orsi  weaken  their 
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inpfltfsn^e,  andgire  povror  and  impalBe  to  the  reao- 
tionHf  y  spirit. 

It  was,  I  thought  at  the  time,  a  Bingalar  speotaele 
to-fltatid  en  that  plaee,  avaiting  the  first  great  act  of 
demoeraej  to  show  its  results,  where  so  many  and 
sueh  ▼lu'ied  historio  scenes  had  taken  place.  Judi- 
cial murders,  burnings,  whippings,  tortures,  were  the 
dHily  erhibitions  of  tiie  old  monarchy  on  that  rerj 
pt^xeS'-^^T  it  was  that  of  the  Qreye.  What  scenes  had 
nM  taken  plaea  io  that  rery  Hotd  de  Ville,  now  so 
gay,  so  crowded  at  OTory  window  with  well-dressed 
and  peaceable  citizens,  and  the  red-striped  repnb- 
Uoan  guard.  There  were  held,  in  the  olden  day, 
royal  nsrels  and  regal  banquets ;  at  those  windows  sat 
kings,  and  queens,  and  princesses,  to  enjoy  the  treat 
of  seeing  their  fellow-creatures  tortured,  hacked,  and 
killed ;  and  there,  too,  began  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789.  ff itlun  these  yery  walls  sat  Robespierre,  and 
Marat,  and  Hebert,  and  Danton ;  and,  later,  the  Pro- 
▼ieional  Goyemment  which  saddled  France  with  Or- 
leanism ;  and  there,  oyer  the  porch,  exciting  the  good- 
humoured  laughter  of  the  crowd,  is  old  Henry -IV., 
looking  down  upon  them,  with  a  tri-eoloured  flag  in 
his  handi 

But  the  clock  strikes  two,  and  not  a  sign  is  given . 
The  bands  play ;  the  National  Guard  present  arms, 
stand  at  ease,  form  in  line,  and  disperse ;  the  drums 
beat,  they  run  to  their  ranks ;  the  people  talk,  calcu- 
late, spec^ate,  and  discuss  the  avenir  of  the  Republic. 
War  is  on  the  tapis,  but  it  finds  few  admirers.  The 
French  begin  to  understand,  like  us,  that  it  costs 
blood  and  treasure,  and,  except  when  used  to  defend 
the  land,  is  but  poor  glory. 

The^lock  strikes  three,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go, 
much  annoyed  at  not  knowing  the  result.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  I  found  everybody  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation.  Who  is  elected?  Is  Ledru  Rollin 
out?  Is  Louis  Blanc  out?  These  were  the  questions 
with  which  I  was  assailed. 

At  six  o'clock  I  was  again  on  the  Place.  I  found 
BO  difference  whatever  in  the  state  of  things,  except 
that  the  prolonged  anxiety  had  caused  the  crowd  to 
be  infinitely  more  intense  than  it  was  before.  But 
the  National  Guanl  were  still  at  their  posts;  the 
groups  were  still  in  conversation,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently stated  that  the  arduous  labours  of  the  scruti- 
neers were  nearly  over. 

Presently  General  Courtais  came  out  and  addressed 
the  National  Guard.  **  Mes  enfane,^*  said  he,  <*you 
most,  I  am  sure,  be  very  tired,  but  have  patience,  you 
shall  be  free  in  half-an-hour.  The  affair  is  nearly 
over."  Loud  cries  of  Vive  la  RepaUique!  assured 
him  of  the  untiring  patience  of  the  civic  soldiers,  who, 
however,  after  standing  nearly  twelve  hours,  must 
have  been  dreadftilly  &ttgued. 

It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  darkness  began  to  cover 
file  sceoe,  *  It  was  a  quiet  still  evening,  and  the  dense 
cpowd  sent  up  a  perfect  storm  of  words  into  the  air. 
All  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  Place,  chiefly 
sbeps,  which  have  benefited  largely  by  the  crowds 
which  visited  the  Hotel  de  Ville  daily,  were  filled 
with  the  anxious  and  the  cnrious. 

About  nine,  the  impatience  of  the  crowd  was  great, 
and  the  viMts  of  the  General  to  the  National  Guard 
grsw  miMB  ibsquent.  It  was  half-an-hour  more  they 
HMOHt  lu^t«  %f^  yn»%  a  quarter,  ten,  five  minotes,  un- 


til his  promises  exoited  general  hilarity,  in  which  he 
joined  himself.  The  truth  is,  while  there  was  much 
anxiety,  the  utmost  good  humour  prevailed^  which 
the  bands  did  their  utmost  to  preserve^  by  playing 
lively  and  patriotic  tunes. 

It  is  half-past  ten,  and  a  general  move  takes  plaee. 
A  signal  is  given,  and  the  long  roll  of  the  drums  ^f 
all  the  battalions  commands  attention  and  silenoa  A 
number  of  the  Garde  Mobile  and  Republican  Guard 
line  the  steps  of  the  hotel  from  top  to  bottom,  bedding 
torches  on  high,  while  others  climb  out  on  the  abut^ 
ment  and  accidental  projections  of  the  fa^e.  The 
scene  is  wild  and  picturesque.  Below,  a  fbvast  of 
bayonets,  of  heads,  of  up-turned  faces,  but  silesce  the 
most  perfect  and  still. 

M.  Marrast,  maire  of  Paris,  attended  by  the  maires 
of  all  the  districts,  moves  from  the  Salle  St.  Jeaa  to^ 
wards  the  front  of  the  Municipal  Palace.  The  crowd- 
hold  their  breath,  and  then,  amid  the  most  awful  stSU- 
ness,  he  begins  to  read  the  names.  But  he  is  stopped 
at  once.     Ue  has  said — 

''  Lamabtine,  259,800  votes," 
and  a  loud,  a  long,  a  spontaneous,  a  tremendous  shout 
rings  in  the  air,  and  proclaims  the  popularity  of  the 
poet-statesman.  Most  of  the  names  are  received  in 
the  same  manner.  None  more  so  than  that  of  Mar* 
rast  himself,  while  that  of  B6ranger  is  received  with 
deep  emotion.  Twenty  names  have  been  read,  «»d 
men  begin  to  look  at  one  another.  Some  look  aazi^ 
ous,  uneasy,  alarmed— they  hope,  and  yet  they  feacui>« 
others  look  moody  and  dissatisfied ;  for,  as  yet,  the  lour 
extreme  men  of  the  Provisional  Govomment  remain 
unnoticed.  But  Albert  is  the  twenty *first  name,  and 
the  working  men  applaud  ;  for  though  126,7/^  votes 
below  Lamartine,  he  is  elected.  Two  names  inter- 
vene before  another  favourite  of  the  extreme  men 
comes.  But  presently  it  is  found  that  **  the  Idup'* 
are  elected,  and  the  rejoicing  is  great,  for  all  parties 
in  that  dense  mass  are  satisfied,  or  nearly  so. 

When  the  thirty- four  names  had  been  read,  the  air 
rang  with  cries  of  Vive  la  Repuhlique^  the  music  struck* 
up  again,  the  drums  rolled,  the  National  Guard  be-, 
gan  to  defile,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  companies 
were  on  their  way  to  their  respective  quarters,  es« 
corted  by  the  people  bearing  torches  and  bellowing 
most  loudly  and  enthusiastically  the  Marsellaise. 

The  evening  was  thus  noisy,  but  not  alarming ; 
and  much  satisfaction  was  experienced  at  the  tran^ 
quil  and  creditable  conduct  of  the  really  heroic  people 
of  Paris. 

In  the  departments,  however,  a  very  differ^it  pie- 
ture  presented  itself.  Far  less  united,  far  less  intel- 
ligent, with  infinitely  less  of  imposing  armed  force  to 
restrain  riot  and  disorder  than  in  the  capital,  we  have 
many  lamentable  results  of  the  elections  to  chronicle^ 
Subsequent  events  are  of  such  exti-eme  importane*?, 
that  I  briefly  allude  to  these  terrible  events,  that  I 
may  give  a  full  account  of  the  Rouen  insorreotien, 
and  the  affair  of  Limoges. 

At  Lille,  one  of  the  Government  commissaries,  M. 
Deleclaze,  seemed  to  think  that  his  sole  duty  was  to 
occupy  himself  with  his  own  election  ;  and  so  e«iri'' 
ously  did  he  go  about  it,  that  a  large  body  of  the  very 
poorest  classes  voted  for  him  and  Bianehi,  with  tbe 
conviction  that  in  so  doing  they  were  ensuring  am  iui'* 
mediate  dtvUieQ  of  property*    He  attacked  the  nuh 
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Bofaetiiriiig  daai  with  the  most  sayago  fhry  imagin- 
able ;  and  seemed  to  think  that  all  persons  -who  pos- 
■osiod  property  were  necessarily,  and  for  that  very 
reason*  immoral  and  selfish.  He  denominated  the 
employers,  the  son!  and  life  of  the  working  classes, 
'tyrants,  who  forced  the  poor  to  sell  body  and  soul 
for  tenpence  a-day.  The  people,  however,  showed 
themselves  sufficiently  wise  not  to  be  led  away  by 
these  insane  doctrines,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the 
peace  was  preserved. 

At  Beaavais  a  false  alarm  started  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  all  the  different  news  from  the  de- 
partments faded  into  nothing  beside  the  affair  of  the 
•lections  of  Rouen. 


THE  ROUEN  INSURRECTION. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
this  affair,  to  commence  at  the  very  beginning.  Some 
time  before  the  elections,  two  committees  were  formed, 
who  put  forward  two  lists  of  candidates.  Both  of 
these  were  Republican.  The  first  was  the  ComitS 
centrale.  This  committee  was  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  moderate  Republican  party.  At  the 
head  of  Its  list  were  the  names  of  Lamartine ;  Benard, 
a wellknownRepublicanlawyer ;  Desjobert,  Grandin, 
and  Levayasseur,  ex-deputies  of  quite  the  extreme 
party;  and  the  admiral  Ceoille.  The  other  list  of  the 
C&mite  eentrdU  demoeroHque  was  headed  by  Des- 
champs,  an  unpopular  commissioner,  appointed  by 
Ledru  Rollin ;  Duraud,  of  the  national  workshop  of 
Rouen,  and  other  men  of  very  extreme  and  violent 
opinions.  The  elections  commenced  and  concluded 
in  peace.  On  the  26th,  however,  the  result  began 
to  be  known.  The  Moderate  party  had  clearly  tri- 
umphed in  every  division  of  the  department. 

At  length  the  votes  became  known.  They  were 
striking  in  their  nature.  The  whole  of  those  elected 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Moderate  Republicans. 
It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  state  of  the  poll. 


lamartine,        .«•     ... 

Dwjobert,  ex-deputy  of  NeufchAtrf,    . . . 
Lflfort-Gonssolin,  ex-deputy  of  Rouen, 

Moriot,  mercliant  Kt  Havre,      

Ltbreton,  workman  at  Roaon,   

Oimoat,  ex-deputy  of  Dieppe,    

Leyavasaeur,  ex-deputy  of  Houen, 

Cecille,  vice-admiral,         

Grandin,  ex-deputy  of  Boueu,    ... 
GermoniJ^re,  merchant  at  Eouen, 
Piene  Lefebvre,  maaufiietttrer  at  Yvetot^ 
Dob'remel,  workman  at  Elbeuf, 

Girard,  maire  of  Yvetot,    

Charles  Bargcnt,  cultivator,      

Bauiier,  maire  of  Dieppe,  

Denaamt,  workman  at  Derille, 

Martiiiflta,  workman  at  Havre, 

Seoard,  advocate,      ••»     ••• 

Aandoiug,  manufacturer  at  Elbeuf,    . . . 


147,505 
142,867 
14e,700 

i4e,4i7 

140,063 
138,880 
133,075 
130.878 
130,004 
128,752 
125,250 
121,805 
117,260 
105^,846 
104,950 
103,791 
103,040 
102,162 
100,604 


After  him  came  Desehamps,  the  Gk>Ternment  com- 
missioner, the  highest  pn  the  extreme  list,  with 
47|042  votes. 

On  the  27th  April,  the  result  was  pretty  -well 
Imown,  and  the  leaders  of  the  riolent  cluhs,  vith 
eertain  men  who  had  been  personally  d^eated  in  the 
eleetions,  began  to  tell  the  people  that  they  were  be- 
trayed. The  Ronennais  are  by  nature  very  excitable 
and  irarm.  Under  Napoleon  they  were  always  diffi- 
cult to  tHABAge;  Mid  jnore  than  onoe^  with  a  view  to 


the  preservation  of  peace  and  quietness,  unp<^ular 
regiments  were  sent  away,  and  the  town  left  wholly 
without  any  military  force. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  usual  signs  of  agitation 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  Two  men  stop  and 
begin  to  talk  in  an  animated  manner;  listeners  ar- 
rive, they  join  in,  and  a  dense  crowd  is  almost  im- 
mediately congregated.  Thus  it  was,  particularly, 
on  the  place  St.  Ouen,  at  Eouen.  It  was  clear  from 
the  language  used,  that  there  was  a  project  of  insur- 
rection on  foot,  or,  at  all  events,  of  acts  of  violence 
against  the  civic  guard.  During  the  whole  day  a 
band  of  boys  were  stationed  near  the  post  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  insulting  them,  behaving  in  the  most 
insolent  manner,  and  clearly  endeavouring  to  pro> 
voke  them  to  violence.  Por  many  hours  they  utterly 
failed  in  their  design  ;  but  presently  the  band  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  headed  by  a  big  boy  with  a 
flag,  who  used  the  most  insulting  and  provoking 
language  to  the  men  of  the  post.  They  were  indig- 
nant at  this  conduct,  which  had  lasted  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
seized  hold  of  the  ringleader,  and  put  him  in  a  place 
of  safety.  His  followers,  for  whom  this  was  the  sig- 
nal, rushed  away,  crying  that  they  had  been  ill-used 
by  the  National  Guard;  other  agenU  spread  every- 
where, crying  that  the  people  had  been  fired  on  with- 
out warning  -,  while  the  fact  was,  that  two  loaded  guns 
were  discharged  against  a  wall  in  case  of  accident. 

But  the  cries  of  the  children  and  of  the  leaders 
had  now  changed  to  the  words,  "  To  arms— our 
brothers  are  being  assassinated."  At  tius  moment 
a  patrol  of  the  National  Guard  arrived  in  the  Place, 
and  was  at  once  assailed  by  several  groups,  who 
sought  to  disarm  them.  The  National  Guard  de- 
fended themselves  with  the  butt-end  of  their  guns ; 
still  some  were  disarmed,  but  they  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  their  post  with  their  muskets. 
It  was  now  clear  what  was  intended.  The  excite- 
ment grew  intense.  The  groups  concentrated,  and 
showers  of  stones  were  poured  upon  the  post. 

A  piquet  of  dragoons,  and  some  cavalry  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  were  on  service,  were  ordered 
to  charge  and  disperse  the  crowd,  which  they  did 
with  success.  The  insurgents,  however,  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  streets,  and  began  vigorously  to  erect 
barricades,  while  the  National  Guard  flew  to  arms, 
and  the  troops  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  march. 
Men,  meanwhile,  went  about,  saying  that  if  the  work- 
men of  Eouen  did  their  duty,  Paris  would  next  day 
be  again  iu  the  power  of  the  populace. 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  National  Guard  wero 
able  to  assemble;  for,  as  they  left  their  housea 
individually,  they  were  attacked,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, disarmed.  However,  by  gathering  in  groups, 
they  were  able  soon  to  join  the  larger  detachments, 
which  increased  as  they  passed  every  door. 

The  barricades  were  all  in  one  part  of  the  town — 
that  occupied  by  the  lower  order  of  workmen.  The 
Rue  de  la  Republique,  and  all  the  streets  leading 
from  it,  w^re  barricaded;  but  the  rest  of  the  town 
remained  quite  free  for  the  requisite  military  opera- 
tions. Early  in  the  evening,  a  column  vas  formed 
near  the  bridge  of  Comeille^  composed  of  grenadiers, 
and  sixty^or  seventy  National  Guards,  with  their  offi- 
cers, who*  charged  the  banricades  at  the.point  gf  th« 
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bay<mety  o^rHed  them,  and  at  once  had  the  fltreet 
swept  of  the  broken  bottles  which  had  been  freely 
scattered  by  some  of  the  more  savage  of  tho  lusur- 
ganU,  The  whole  of  the  Rue  de  la  Repoblique  was 
thns  opened  to  the  soldiery  and  the  National  Guard, 
who  aeted  together  with  tiie  most  perfect  unity. 

Foot  barrioades,  howoTor,  rose  at  the  end  of  the 
streets  leading  from  the  plaoe  called  Robec  One 
of  these  was  of  a  most  formidable  character  ;  it  rose 
before  the  Rue  de  la  Chaine ;  on  its  summit  was  a 
man  waring  a  red  flag,  while  muskets  were  projected 
orer  tiie  parapet.  A  detachment  which  came  down 
the  Rue  de  la  Chaine,  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  at  tho 
pCMnt  of  the  bayonet,  without  bloodshed,  soon  found 
their  esrpeetation  deceived.  They  were  within  a 
ahort  distance,  when  a  shower  of  st^es  was  followed 
by  several  discharges  of  muskets.  The  attacking 
party  fired  high,  over  the  heads  of  the  insurgents, 
who,  however,  continued  their  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry. The  column  fired  in  earnest,  and  the  result 
was  most  bloody,  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  barri- 
cade. The  others  were  carded  without  resistance. 
The  place  de  Robec  was  made  a  bivouac  all  night 
by  the  civic  and  other  forces. 

Other  barricades  in  the  neighbourhood  were,  in 
oonseqttenee  of  the  extreme  obscurity,  carried  by 
toreh  light,  with  some  loss  on  both  sides.  About 
faalf>an-hour  before  midnight  a  post  was  attacked, 
Mid  tho  whole  night  passed,  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  patroUing  and  keeping  clear  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  ;  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
In  erecting  barricades.  At  the  municipality,  the 
utmost  unanimity  prevailed.  The  Commissioner, 
Deschamps,  aeted  resolutely  with  his  rival,  Senard; 
and  the  whole  night  was  past  in  examining  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  were  liberated  convicts.  In  fact,  it 
iras  in  a  great  measure  an  insurrection  of  the  vilest 
nob,  with  whom  were  unfortunately  a  few  of  the 
deluded  workmen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  it  was  found  that  the 
insurrection  was  far  more  formidable  than  had  been 
auppoaed.  More  than  twenty  barricades  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  town  itself  by  the  police  and  soldiers, 
but  the  whole  of  the  faubourgs  of  Rouen  were  in  the 
possession  of  tiie  insurgents.  They  had  barricaded 
every  approach.  The  red  flag  waved  everywhere, 
and  they  proclaimed  their  intention  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  very  last  oxtremity.  Some  of  the  bar- 
rieades  were  prodigious  proofs  of  the  wonderful  energy 
and  desperation  of  the  populace,  fbr  bridges  had  been 
destroyed,  and  some  of  the  defences  erected  with  the 
Btonee.  In  addition  to  this,  ihe  houses  in  front  of 
the  barricades  were  filled  with^stones  all  the  way  up, 
to  throw  upon  the  military. 

At  five  in  the  morning,  ihe  rappel  had  been  beat 
already  three  times,  and  e'lery  one  hurried  to  obey 
the  summons.  Cannon,  accompanied  by  a  large 
armed  force,  was  then  directed  on  the  gate  of  Mar- 
tainville,  where  was  a  formidable  barricade  and  part 
of  the  insurgents.  This  body  was  about  to  fire,  when 
the  unifi>rm  of  the  National  Guard  appeared  behind 
the  barricade.  The  rebels  had  fled  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  bairieade,  fbrmed  in  part  of  a  large  cart, 
was  then  destroyed.  It  had  a  large  number  of  women 
among  lU  defenders,  who  showered  stones  with  lavish 
hand  npoa  the  attackers. 


About  eight  o'clock,  the  battle  grew  more  serious. 
Two  cannon  were  pointed  at  a  barricade  near  the 
Porte  Guillaume  Lion,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  the  Faubourg  Martainvilie,  and  which  reached  to 
two- thirds  of  the  height  of  the  gate.  •  It  was  vigor- 
ously defended,  and  equally  vigorously  attacked.  It 
took  six  volleys  of  cannon,  loaded  with  ball  and  grape 
shot,  to  force  the  position.  The  armed  force  were 
obliged  most  particularly  to  fire  on  a  house  at  the 
angle  of  two  streets,  which  was  filled  with  people 
who  kept  up  a  tremendous  discharge  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  troops  of  the  line.  Four  bullets  so 
shook  the  house,  that  the  rebels,  believing  it  was 
coming  down  about  their  ears,  demanded  quarter, 
and,  profiting  by  an  instant  of  delay,  escaped  through 
the  narrow  lanes  of  the  district  to  other  ports.  The 
scen^  was  here  tremendous.  Balls  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  from  the  windows  projectiles  were  darted 
on  the  heads  of  the  civic  and  other  troops. 

At  nine  o'clock,  another  very  bloody  aflair  took 
place,  in  which  Marshal  Gerard  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape ;  but,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  public  force 
gained  the  victory.  From  that  hour  until  eleven 
a  warm  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  conten- 
tion was  bloody  round  the  Pont  de  TArquet,  where 
many  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  while  a  party  of 
the  National  Guard  fired,  by  mistake,  on  a  peaceable 
crowd,  and  killed  several.  This  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  after  evil,  for  the  whole  aflair  has  thence 
been  described  as  a  massacre. 

About  twelve,  one  Achille  Lemasson,  an  adjoint 
of  the  maire,  chosen  by  the  Government  commissary, 
was  arrested  as  one  of  those  who  had  instigated  the 
people  to  this  terrible  revolt.  The  National  Guard, 
in  their  indignation,  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  taking  summary  vengeance  on  him.  About  an 
hour  after,  one  Duraud,  another  adjoint  of  the  maire, 
and  nephew  of  the  Ultra-candidate,  was  arrested.  It 
appears  certain  that  he  was  the  very  head  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  which  having  commenced,  he  was  about  to 
leave  for  Paris,  with  what  intention  will  easily  be 
guessed,  when  his  capture  was  effected. 

About  two,  a  bloody  fight  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  powder  magazine  of  Sotteville.  About 
half-an-hour  afterwards,  a  detachment  of  artillery- 
meni^and  a  cannon,  accompanied  by  dragoons,  made 
along  the  Boulevards,  where  all  the  trees  had  been 
cut  down  to  form  barricades.  Several  rioters  were 
wounded,  while  many  also  were  arrested. 

Between  throe  and  four,  several  of  the  workmen  of 
the  town  joined  the  National  Guard  ;  while,  at  the 
latter  hour,  a  loud  report  of  cannon  and  musketry 
showed  that  a  sharp  engagement  was  taking  place 
towards  St.  Lever. 

The  whole  of  the  suburbs  was  occupied  by  the  in- 
surgents, well  armed,  with  ample  ammunition,  and. 
animated  by  the  hope  of  success.  A  brief  narrative 
of  the  scene  at  the  barrici^de  of  St.  Julien  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  events  which  took  place  there. 

Six  or  eight  hundred  infantry.  National  Guards, 
and  troops  of  the  line,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  advanced  towards  St. 
Lever,  where  three  barricades  had  been  formed. 
They  were  all  said  to  be  impregnable.  That  of  St. 
Julien  wasevidently  the  workofpractisedParis  hands* 

The  colmna  determined  to  attack  this.  In  the  firat 
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instance,  a  parley  was  tried  ;  the  regalar  proclama- 
tion was  read,  bat  no  discbarge  followed.  Generals 
Oadiner  and  Gerard  came  up.  The  orders  of  the 
last  were  precise.  The  barricade  must  be  carried  at 
any  price.  A  man  advanced  with  a  flag  from  the 
barricade,  whom  Marshal  Gerard  thus  addressed — 

*'  Citizen,  take  my  watch.  Ifc  mai'ks  a  quarter  to 
three.  If  at  three  the  barricade  be  not  evacuated, 
the  cannonade  will  commence." 

The  pause  was  solemn.  Three  o'clock  struck,  but 
the  insurgents  showod  no  sign  of  giving  in.  General 
Gerard  then,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  made  an 
extra  summons,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  by  his 
aide-de-camp.  It  was  the  last.  The  aide-de-camp  who 
made  it  was  very  ill  received.  "  General,"  then  said 
Oudiner,  *'  fire. "  The  generals  then  placed  themselves 
between  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  firing  com- 
menced. About  a  dozen  discharges  took  place,  point 
blank  at  the  barricade.  Immediately  after,  four  sec- 
tions, previously  prepared  for  the  purpose,  darted 
at  the  barricade,  answering  by  a  sharp  fire  the  fire 
of  its  defenders,  and,  with  incomparable  enthusi- 
asm, took  by  assault  their  formidable  rampart,  hav- 
ing their  colonel  at  their  head.  The  sections  then 
scattered  and  chased  the  insurgents  through  the 
streets  of  the  suburb,  while  the  cavalry  rushed  after, 
and  captured  those  who  sought  refuge  in  the  plains. 

To  prevent,  during  the  attack,  the  assaults  from 
the  windows,  a  double  line  of  volunteers  were  formed, 
who  stood  on  each  side  of  the  street,  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  windows.  More  than  500  shots 
were  fired  during  the  attack  on  this  barricade.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  never  known  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels ;  but  the  killed  were  said  to 
bo  about  six,  and  the  wounded  about  four  times  as 
many.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Lever  thi*ee  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  one  dying  man,  who  lived  but  a  few 
minutes. 

Besides  guns,  the  defenders  of  this  barricade  were 
armed  with  swords,  daggers,  pistols,  and  bars  of 
iron.  On  the  side  of  the  National  Guard  there  were 
no  wounded,  but  several  of  the  line  were  severely 
hurt. 

This  attack  was  the  last  serious  affair' of  the  night. 
Several  skirmishes  occurred,  but  nothing  of  great 
moment.  Attacks  on  couriers  took  place.  Several 
little  incidents  occurred,  but  the  unity  of  the  Na* 
tional  Guard  and  the  line  made  the  rebels  gradually 
lose  courage.  Still,  the  bravery  of  the  misguided 
populace  was  immense  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  it 
should  have  been  thrown  away  in  so  unwise  and  un- 
advised a  cause. 

The  neighbouring  town  of  Elbeuf  was  in  the  same 
position.  Guarded  by  a  very  small  body  of  National 
(Guards  and  troops  of  the  line,  no  resistance  could  be 
offered  to  the  insurgents,  who  were  able  to  have  their 
own  way  on  all  points.  But,  fortunately,  on  the  29th, 
the  arrival  of  1,200  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  the 
energy  of  the  military,  who  placed  the  town  in  a  state 
of  siege,  terminated  this  deplorable  and  lamentable 
affair. 

The  struggle  at  Elbeuf  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  connivance  which  was  shown  between  some  of 
the  municipal  authorities  and  the  rioters. 

At  Yierzon,  the  mob  invaded  the  polUQf»bODtb» 
and,  instigated  by  the  leaders  of  oertaiii  elaba^  c<nn* 


polled  the  electors  to  accept  the  lists  yMdk  tlury  ^lo* 
tated,  and  to  destroy  those  whioh  Iftiey  h«4  brtmifbt 
with  them.  At  Calais,  the  dab  ot  the  9rctwMettr» 
forced  also  all  persons  to  adhere  to  certain  liM; 
and  some  terrible  fights  took  place.  Bat  the  eattdi« 
dates  for  whom  these  attempts  were  made  wei^  ttd- 
roughly  beaten.  At  Oastelzarrain,  eoDisknnr  tbek 
place;  at  Rochefort,  the  same;  aod'atMoneisaii-lee- 
leups,  the  Communists  caused  deplorable  odenltefleei 
by  their  attempts  at  forcing  theii^  baUlrtihs  ohikti^ 
people.  At  St.  Amand,  about  },600  TOfees  we^e  giTen 
under  the  influence  of  violence.  Still,  it  il^  quite  eer- 
tain  that,  taking  the  whole  ten  mtllioii  <)f  lAeetora 
of  France,  and  the  whole  of  the  depaitmetits  6f  ifiat 
great  country,  the  amount  of  disgraeefkA  electoral 
scenes  were,  on  the  whole,  f^w  in  nomber. '  The -in- 
surrections of  Rouen  and  Elbeuf  were  the  exeepiiens, 
while  the  affair  of  Limoges  lemaiiis  sofldewlkat  ef  a 
puzzle  to  this  day. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  the  faksii  are  lAtafi^ 
these :  Two  parties  were  in  presence  dtiring  the  de6- 
tions — ^the  Moderate  Repnblicans,  and  the  Cbn&Uia- 
nists  and  Ultras.  The  latter  were,  as  usual,  defbiteA 
in  the  elections.  Furious  at  this  defeat,  toA  iMAIer- 
ing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  the  'whele  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  the  nitlttlei- 
pality,  the  workmen  and  Socialists  rose  and  ioei: 
possession  of  the  town. 

Limoges  is  one  of  those  towns  in  wiiieh  Sbcialisi 
ideas  have  prevailed  very  extensirely  for  a  loiig  thbe 
past,  especially  the  doctrines  of  Pierre  Lerotrs.  fwa 
candidates  of  this  party,  M.  YiUegourieax;  'ilnd 
Dttssoubs  Gaston,  were  put  forward  fot  eleettoft  7 
and  it  was  announced  that  if  tSiey  were  -not  eleidted 
there  would  be  troubles.  The  most  aodacloas^nsMiia 
were  used  to  force  a  victory. '  Armed  bands  scooted 
the  country  in  search  of  the  country  electors!  i^hbse 
bulletins  were  taken  from  them,  and  the 'Soc&slftt 
ones  substituted ;  and  thus  these  two  eandiSateS  hiA 
in  Limoges  itself  a  great  niajorityy  fbur-flfttis  bf  aS 
who  voted.  The  ooaAthsg  of  the  vo^s  fbr  all  Ui^ 
neighboarfaood  took  place  at  Limoges:  ^  It  Hiss  In- 
tended to  have  been  at  the  Hotel  de  Vlllet  Mtt'^e 
locale  was  unfavoarable  fbr  an  attack;  and'  the  clcfb- 
bists  had  it  changed.  The  Gi>Yemmeift  eommtodrt, 
M.  Chamiot,  seemed  to  ocmnire  with  them,  ai'^d 
the  colonel  of  the  NatSdnid  Gnaird.  The  Nstlonai 
Guard  were  disseminated  In  such  a  manner  tlistt'the^ 
insurgents  were  able  to  dSlMMkin  them.<  The  4fWttg' 
papers  were  then  destroyed,  and  a  PfbTisfehhT  ibi- 
nicipality  of  workmeri  installed;  ^  Se  matteci^iw* 
mained  on  the  20lth  ;  the  new  niunieipaHfyliaVfi^g 
behaved  well  were  not  inti^rlbredwtthr^^  jHii£ce 
is  inquiring  into  the  feictB  i^f  tlmcettspihiey;*'   '    *    '. 

Meanwhile,  in  Paris  cd&sideraKfo'a^iMtfihi^^ 
vailed.  It  was  wdl  knoim*  that  isdmmhnftklAnftf  )^K. 
isted  between  the  delegates  ef  tike  e^t'efne^uM  imd 
the  popalaitions  which  had  rises  aj^st  the  ^oteni- 
ment  of  the  Repablla  It  was  iatendleil/haii'flSid'fax- 
sorrectioD  atRonea  been  triumplMait,  tehaVeei^ifted 
barricades  in  everf  part  ef  tiie  town,-  and  to  lia've 
made  a  desperate  mete  ia  lavoQi^efthc^pkfty'of  *"tBe 
Mountain.*'  The  eleetord  defeat  was  teM  a(eec)JM 
with  anythiof  like  ^tfuaiiiflBltf.  On  BatnMii^'^lftfi^ 
2dth,  in  the  dobs^  4iptekiiMMretiay«i«W«tlift^ 
attovhal  mm  td  iMr^ta^'irkVriii^^iiMa} 
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iiWCiW0«^/Wt1i).ihe.iiews  wfts  knofrn  eyerywhere 

thlbt^the  wi|rf«#aon.WM  qoeUed.    So  powerful  was 

th«,fffiftci  «f  .tlii%  ti^at  »  gteat  deinonstratioa,  an- 

nomnced  IB  favaiirof  Lodra  RoUin  and  Louis  Blano, 

P{^irf{4  J^{tK>M>f&il<u'e*     Ja  the  groups,  howoTor,  the 

l)|^}giil4^uaQd  waamost  tbxeatening.    The  National 

QiW^^I-  B«^®>^  wei^e  oalled  assassins,  the  Govern- 

Q^il|it,]ica«(jAttaf>kfi4y..the.e]eetion8  were  denounced  as 

«Wftt»WW[y»  .Wdi  everything  was  done  to  rouse  the 

a^Mfe];.^C,ti)ue.popu]iaee;  bat,  though  there  was  much 

^}^,np^.pmt]i?a  acts  of  violence  ocourred. 

-.)t  w^^assfrted  hy  the  Jcnowing  ones  that  the  day 

fer>49i|iUT^t^hadl)eenpatofl^   That  the  4th  May, 

tt^^a;  pftliye opening  of  the  National  Assembly,  was 

tbe^^timofoc  action  whiohhad  been  decidedon.  I  heard 

nu}r9,^an  4m^  man. say  that  the  Assembly  of  mode- 

rfj^.n^  /ibonhi  aerer  sit  in  Paris.     Challenged  with 

thqfi  iqsiriiiffg  ^e  soYerelgnty  of  the  people,  and  with 

Tiolating  the  first  principle  of  democracy,  they  re- 

lA^  that  the  Chamber  was  foisted  on  the  people, 

an^J^if  «lecte4  by  the  £rea  choice  of  the  electors. 

^  Q^.^e  first  <>f  May  the  excitement  in  Paris  was 
kjkii^f^^    Tronbles  at  Avesses,  at  Nantes,  at  Amiens, 
b^f^iliDp  known,  while  the  tone  of  certain  organs  of 
t^qprp9S  was  wry  far  from  reassuring.    The  Meforme 
announced  that  the  reaction  had  succeeded  in  divid- 
ifg  thiQ  ^tion  into  two  caaips.     It  asserted,  to  the 
consternation  of  all  reasonable  men,  that  the  strug- 
gle l^fcween  the  bowtyieoUU  and  the  proUtaire^  had 
Cfpoimi^^^Bd.    The  dajs  of  Rouen  and  Elbeuf  were 
^i^ifed  p^  dreadful  riotories  for  the  National  Guard. 
It  J^ssefljsd  that  all  these  treuUes  were  the  result  of 
tJii^.sdtePtpes  of  the  reactionists,  and  of  the  cabinets 
of  St,  Pe^sburg  and  London,  whose  jrepresentatiyes 
%\opd  a|>pli^udi^gly  ajb  their  windows  on  the  16th 
ApjciU  ^  It  M  curious  to  mention  that  the  English 
einbfV^y  p^raiseots  a  lofty  deadwall  to  the  street,  and 
tJta^JUojpd  Normanby's  residrace  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a^fgi^oiia  courtryard.     This  journal  concluded  its 
leadctr  ]^y  advising  all  patriots  to  rally  and  be  ready 
fi^jthe.ds^  of  struggle  which  was  close  at  hand.    The 
C/^nmun4  de  I^aris,  edited  by  Sobrier,  asserted  that 
%  blindf  brutal,  and  silly  defiance  had  been  thrown 
downloF*^  National  Guard  before  the  revolution 
o$  February,  and  it»  too,  called  on  the  people  to  be 
iv^yi    7b«'  Vr/Ue  lUjnibUque,  edited  by  Thor6,  the 
able  dramatic  writer,  said,  after  accusing  the  Cham- 
h^rof  bei^g  eomposed  of  reactionists,  '*  the  part  of 
tJiu9;P0|>u]j(r  republioans  is  traced  out  for  them.   After 
ili|t|ipng.therevokition,  theyareeondemned  to  another 
si^flU(la."     The  Repreamtant  du  PtupU^  a  Socialist 
4yg|My^^with  wbish  the  well-known  Froudhen  was  con- 
nected, talked  of  a  new  terror  like  that  of  '93,  and 
seemed  to-tl^nk  a  disaolntioo  of  society  necessary  to 
\gj^  #tfr99t  x]eor|jM9isat]os.     The  Commmu  de  Paris 
a|se'ite<]^  in  on^  of  its  articles,  "  Legitimists  buried 
ii^j^eic  o)u^  for  eighteen  years,  fervent  adorers  of 
t))f^^9iffe  vMlitUt  advocates,  little  minds,  honest  me- 
4\SFiMi^j  flu^  vitii  lew  exceptions,  the  Chamber 
|^f^4o  J^ir^mce  to  ;9aake  for  her  a  democratic  con- 
qJt^/^OQ.  V     T^ere  was  mndi  truth  in  this  ;  because 
l^giflMM^  ,daa4 .  ^.  reiaUy  active  political  life  for  fifty 
JS§f^'W9\X:f^o^  know  well  nine  hundred  men  to  re- 
pf2I^enti^.  ;>^e  enly  remedy,  however,  was  patience, 
'^•9#dU>^  t9.ifci''C0g^b«n  the  reactionary  party  by  vio- 
Ij^M^^^aapiMft'  reiQoilimeiided  by  the  CWrter  Fran- 


gaiSy  once  a  clever  and  sensible  paper—''  Conserva- 
tives, Legitimists,  Dynasties,  compose  the  majority 
of  the  National  Assembly  ;  it  is  a  flagrant  insult  to 
the  Revolution.  The  tolerance,  the  extreme  feeble- 
ness of  the  Grovernment  of  the  barricades,  has  caused 
all  this.  But  the  true  friends  of  the  people  must  raise 
up  the  flag  which  the  Government  have  let  fall  from 
their  hands." 

Another  thing  spread  more  alarm  than  all,  and 
this  was  a  proclamation  signed,  among  others,  by 
Armand  Barbes,  Colonel  of  the  12th  Legion.  It 
was  the  declaration  of  a  club,  in  which,  after  demand- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  social  ideas  which  had  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  they  asserted  their  principles  to 
be  those  contained  in  the  Declaralion  of  the  Rights 
of  MoHf  as  laid  down  by  Robespieiro  in  1793.  Now 
the  alarm  felt  on  this  point  was  absurd,  as  absurd  as 
the  atrocious  calumnies  which,  from  the  death  of 
Robespierre  until  now,  have  been  fulminated  against 
the  great  Conventional.  Robespierre's  declaration 
was  sensible  enough,  could  Barbes  and  his  friends 
have  seen  it.  But  these  extreme  men*— and  Barbes, 
having  allowed  his  impulsive  head  to  carry  him 
away,  must  be  blamed  with  them — knew  of  nothing 
save  enmity  between  class  and  class,  and  war  to  the 
knife,  and  they  proclaimed  it. 

On  this  very  day  may  have  been  said  to  have  com- 
menced the  struggle.  The  clubs  became  every  night 
more  violent  than  the  last.  **  To  arms  "  was  the  cry 
every  evening  on  separating;  and  as  the  elections  be- 
came known,  from  the  farthest  comer  of  the  land 
the  excitement  increased.  A  placard,  signed  by 
Caussididre,  the  Pi'efect  of  Police,  allowed  that  ru- 
mours prevailed  that  documents  were  circulating  ini- 
mical to  order,  that  incendiary  instigations  were  la- 
vishly distributed,  and  he  begged  the  citizens  not  to 
be  led  away  by  these  follies. 

The  discovery  of  a  great  conspiracy  at  Marseilles, 
and  its  total  defeat,  tended  somewhat  to  reassure  the 
capital;  but  the  near  approach  of  the  opening  of  the 
National  Assembly  still  left  us  fall  of  anxiety  and 
alarm. 

But  at  length  the  memorable  4th  of  May  arrived. 
The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  but  all  gave  way  on  the  morning  in 
question.  A  splendid  morning — a  warm  sun,  a  clear 
and  pellucid  sky — saluted  the  first  official  day  of  the 
French  Republic.  From  an  early  hour  spectators 
began  to  arrive,  and  to  crowd  the  Boulevard,  the 
Garden  of  the  Toileries,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  Champs 
Elysecs.  The  scene  was  of  a  most  cheerful  and 
agreeable  character.  Compact  masses  of  workmen 
in  the  labouring  costume,  citizens  of  every  social 
condition,  ladies  in  elegant  and  fresh  spring  toilets, 
with  many  country  people  and  foreigners,  covered  the 
pavements,  while  the  whole  line  of  march  was  kept 
by  the  National  Guard  in  uniform  and  blouses,  by  the 
troops  of  the  line,  by  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  the  He- 
publican  Guard,  on  the  tops  of  whose  guns  waved 
flowers  and  garlands.  Bands  of  the  regiments  played 
patriotic  airs. 

The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  con- 
gregated at  one  o^clock,  on  the  Place  Vend6me,  near 
tiie  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  They  were  on 
foot,  and  immediately  moved  towards  the  Chaiobery 
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amid  loud  cries  of  Vive  la  Republique!  Vive  te  Gou- 
vemement  Provisoire!  Vive  Lamartine!  A  solitary 
attempt  at  Vive  Louis  Blanc!  caused  uproarious 
laughter.  The  procession  moved  slowly  along,  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  cavalry  of  the  National  G-uard;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  a  salute  of  artillery  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  member/t  in  the  National  Assembly. 
Ever  since  eleven  o'clock  the  Chamber  had  been 
open,  and  before  twelve  all  tho  tribunes  were  occu- 
pied by  about  a  thousand  spectators,  among  whom 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Normanby,  and  Madame  de 
Lamartine.  About  seven  hundred  members  were 
present,  among  whom  tho  Napoleons,  Murat,  and 
Lacordaire  excited  the  most  attention.  But  very  few 
wore  the  giXUt  b,  la  Robespierre,  but  among  the  few 
was  noticed  M.  Caussidi^re,  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
who,  moreover,  sported  a  most  tremendous  Repub- 
lican hat. 

After  a  short  interval,  according  to  the  custom  in 
France,  the  doyen  d^age,  or  oldest  member  present, 
ascended  the  President*s  chair.  This  was  M.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau,  the  ex- deputy  and  well  known  Re- 
publican. The  six  youngest  members  acted  as  secre- 
taries. About  a  quarter  past  one,  a  cry  of  "  To  your 
places,"  announced  the  near  arrival  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  The  door  opens.  Two  sentries,  one  of 
fhein  in  a  blouse,  guard  it,  while  a  line  of  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  stand  on  each  side.  The  cannon 
thnnders  without.  The  President  rises  and  goes  to 
meet  the  Government.  The  drums  beat  a  march,  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  enter  in  a  mass.  From 
every  part  of  the  assembly  at  this  instant  burst  one 
long  and  thrilling  shout,  Vive  la  JRepttblique !  M. 
Dupont  de  VEure,  the  venerable  President  of  the 
Council,  replied,  with  much  emotion,  holding  up  his 
hand,  "Yes,  yes!  Long  live  the  Republic!"  The 
members  here  all  rose ;  and  once  more  from  the  A  s- 
sembly,  from  the  Tribunes,  from  the  National  Guard, 
burst  the  cry,  Vive  l^a  Republique,  The  members 
seated  themselves,  and  then,  when  Dupont  do  TEure 
moved  to  the  tribune,  the  Government  stationed  them- 
selves below  it,  standing.  The  venerable  President 
then  read  the  following  speech : — 

"  Citizen  Representatives  of  the  People — 

'*  The  Provisional  Goremment  of  the  Republic  eomes  to 
bow  before  the  nationr  and  to  render  A'signal  homage  to  the 
supreoie  power  with  which  you  are  invested. 

"  £Teot  of  the  People!  we  welcome  you  to  this  gres^t  capi- 
tal, wbere  yonr  presence  excites  a  sentiment  of  happinem  and 
hope  which  will  not  be  deceived. 

"  trustees  of  the  National  Sovereijjfnty !  70U  are  about  to 
found  new  institutions,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  democracy, 
and  fo  give  to  France  the  only  constitution  that  can  suit  her, 
a  Republican  constitution.  (Hero  the  whole  A8<«embly  rose, 
and,  with  their  right  hands  raised,  cried,  Vive  fa  Repuhhque!) 

'*Bnt  after  having  proclaimed  the  great  political  law,  which 
is  about  to  organise  definitely  the  country,  like  us,  citizen 
representatives,  you  will  proceed  to  regulate  the  possible  and 
effioacioas  action  of  the  Government  m  the  relations  which 
the  necessities  of  labour  establish  nmonff  all  citizens,  and 
which  ought  to  have  for  basis  the  sacred  laws  of  justice  and 
fraternity.  (Renewed  cheering,  and  cries  of  Vive  la  Repuh- 
Uqve. 

*'  In  fine,  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment to  resign  into  your  bands  the  unlimited  power  with 
which  the  Revolution  had  invested  it.  Tou  know  thnt,  with 
regard  to  ourselves,  this  dictatorship  was  only  a  moral  power 
exercised  in  the  midst  of  those  difficult  circumstances  through 
which  we  have  passed. 

"  Faithful  to  our  origin  and  our  personal  convictions,  vc 
have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  Republic  of  Februarjr. 

"To-day  we  shall  inaugurate  the  labours  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  the  My  that  should  always  salute  it—- Tttw  la 
ReptbUqu^r 


After  another  loud  cry  of  Vive  la  RtpMiq^j 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
heart,  the  members  retired  to  their  bureaux  to  verify 
the  elections. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Assembly  sat  again.  The  re« 
presentatives  of  one  department  were  declared  duly 
elected,  and  the  members  were  about  to  prooeed  to 
another,  when  M.  Olivier  Dtoosth^ne  proposed,  amid 
partial  applause,  that  each  member  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.  It  was, 
however,  called  to  mind  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  abolished  all  oaths,  and  the  deoree  wsis  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly,  bowever, 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  rose  again,  and,  in  mass, 
cned,  Vive  la  Republique,  with  an  earnestness  which 
was  worth  many  oaths. 

The  verification  of  the  elections  continued  some 
time,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  people  were 
without,  demanding  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
in  their  midst.     Some  hesitated;  but  the  majority, 
yielding  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  masses,  at  onee 
rose,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Provisional  (Govern- 
ment, at  the  head  of  the  whole  Assembly,  stood  with- 
out, in  front  of  the  peristile.     The  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, the  bridge  of  the  same  name,  the  superb  quais, 
ofiered  a  magnificent  spectacle.  A  prodigious,  a  vast 
crowd,  occupied  every  available  spot.    The  long  ter- 
race of  the  Tuileries'  Gardens,  so  long  closed  by  the 
dynasty,  was  lined  with  spectators.  Battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  were  scattered  here  and  there,  to  pre- 
vent inconvenient  pressure,  while  the  bayonets  of 
whole  legions  flashed  in  the  warm  sun  at  no  great  dis- 
tance.   The  steps  of  the  Palace  of  the  Nation  were 
crowded.   On  its  summit  were  the  Government.  The 
standard-bearers  of  the   National  Guard  and  the 
Garde  Mobile  brought  their  flags  and  waved  them 
over  their  heads.     Under  this  canopy  the  President 
was  about  to  proclaim  the  Republic  in  the  name  of  the 
Assembly,  when  the  generous  feeling  of  the  maases 
burst  forth  in  the  cry  for  the  flags  of  the  line.    During 
the  pause  occasioned  by  the  immediate  accession  to 
this  demand,  hundreds  rushed  up  to  shake  hands  with, 
and  congratulate  the  Provisional  Government,  while 
cries  of  "  Long  live  Poland,'*  «  LongUve  Italy,"  filled 
the  air. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  soldiers  had  come  with  their 
flags,  and  then  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  read  the 
proclamation  agreed  to  on  the  motion  of  M.  Beryer, 
and  then  outburst  the  music  from  every  side,  the 
flourishing  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums,  and 
tho  loud  resounding  of  the  artillery.  After  a  few 
words  from  the  President,  which  few  were  ablo  to 
catch,  the  whole  Assembly  descended  the  steps  of 
the  peristyle,  amid  cries  of  Vive  VAssemhlee!  Vive 
U  Gmwernement  Provisoire!  Vive  la  Ligne!  Vive 
la  Garde  Natioift<ile! 

The  representatives  then  passed  through  a  double 
line  of  soldiers,  civic  and  regular — ^made  the  tour  of 
the  house — and,  amid  the  warmest  protestations  of 
devotion  and  attachment,  re-entered  the  Assembly 
by  tho  Place  de  Bourgogne. 

And  thus  ended  this  day  so  much  dreaded.  Away 
spread  the  happy  people  to  announce  that  tho  Re- 
public was  won — that  it  was  proclaimed  ;  and  the 
agents  of  tho  violent  clubs,  who  were  everywhere  in 
the  groups,  saw  that  the  moment  was  ill-chosen  fbr 
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an  inittrrection.  They  did  not,  hovrerer,  give  up— 
they  adjourned  their  criminal  projects  to,  however, 
no  Tery  distant  day. 

That  Tory  erening  the  conspirators  met  at  their 
head-qnarters,  No.  16,  Rne  de  Rivoli,  the  residence 
of  8ohrier.  What  aotnally  passed  is,  of  course,  a 
secret ;  hat  it  is  well  known  that  the  organisation 
of  the  teeret  societies  was  ahont  this  time  again  com- 
menced. The  anarchists  hecame  aware  that  openly 
their  plans  were  fntile  ;  and  they  once  more  took  to 
the  darir.  The  extent  of  their  connections,  their 
^imDWp  their  organisation,  will  presently  he  fully  ex- 
plained. 

On  the  morning  ef  the  6th,  a  strange  circnmstance 
eeonrred,  which  called  much  notice  on  General  Cour- 
tais.  Thie  elderly  gentleman  was  always  notori- 
oatly  a  friend  of  Lonis  Blanc  and  Ledru  RoUin  ; 
and,  on  the  morning  in  question,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  get  np  a  demonstration  in  their  favour.  The 
drnmrnera  of  the  second  legion  went  round,  and  told 
the  National  Guard  to  assemble  in  uniform,  hut 
without  arms.  Not  knowing  why,  they  obeyed  the 
sammons  i  but,  on  finding  that  it  was  for  a  domon- 
stration,  and  in  favour  of  Ledru  RoUin  and  Louis 
Blane,  they  indignantly  refused ;  but  being  together, 
tiiey  agreed  to  a  petition  for  the  selection  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  National  Guard,  by  election. 

On  the  5th,  the  election  of  president  took  place  ; 
and  decided  at  once  the  temper  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  quite  certain  that  the  extreme  Republicans  were 
▼ery  powerful— -far  more  so  alone  than  the  moderate 
ones ;  bat  these  received  the  support  of  the  Mon- 
archists, the  Carlists,  and  the  knot  of  reactionists. 
These  latter  put  forward  M.  Buchez.  Why?  no  man 
could  say.  He  was  notoriously  a  Socialist,  though 
of  a  moderate  and  peculiar  school ;  but,  being  a 
Socialist,  I  should,  for  that  very  reason,  have  doubted 
his  capacity.  His  opponent  was  Tr61at,  a  gentle- 
manly man,  and  a  Republican,  about  whom  there 
oould  be  no  mistake.  He  had  the  misfortune,  how- 
ever, to  be  patronised  by  Ledru  RoUin,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  Flocon,  and  the  Assembly  preferred  his  adver- 
Mfy ;  the  votes  being — 


Voters, 

727 

Absolnte  migority. 

364 

H.  Baches, 

382  votw 

M.  Trelst)         ... 

234 

H.  Recurt, 

91 

M  Woirhaye,   ... 

6 

M.  ds  Cormenin, 

^ 

8 

The  thorough-going  Republicans  showed  them- 
selves very  strong,  for  the  votes  given  to  Tr6Iat,  Re- 
curt,  and  Woirhaye  were  theirs.  This  is  satisfac- 
tory, because  it  ensures  the  Republicans  a  clear  iha- 
jority  in  the  Assembly,  as  far  more  than  150  of  the 
382  were  republican  votes. 

As  vice-presidents  were  elected,  M.  Recurt,  Ge- 
neral Cavaignac,  M.  Gorton,  M.  Guinard,  M.  Cor- 
menin,  and  M.  Senart,  all  Republicans,  even  not  ex- 
cepting Cormenin.  The  annulling  of  the  election 
of  Schmidt,  the  pledge  given  by  Caussidi^re  in  regard 
to  public  order,  and  a  few  minor  details,  concluded 
the  sitt»g  of  the  6th,  if  we  except  the  speeches  of 
Lamartine*  and  the  other  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  were,  however,  but  narratives  of  what 
had  been  done  and  conceived  since  the  Revolution. 


On  the  8th,  all  Paris  was  agitated  by  the  question 
as  to  what  should  replace  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment—whether it  should  be  continued  in  office  or  re- 
placed by  a  president,  executive,  or  commission,  or 
whether  the  Chamber  should  itself  choose  a  council 
and  ministers.  After  some  discussion  on  these  points, 
and  the  reference  of  the  various  propositions  to  a 
committee,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment was  proposed.  This  at  once  showed  the 
tactics  of  the  violent  party.  Barb^s  rose,  and  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  the  vote  of  thanks»  as  long  ae 
the  massacre  of  Rouen  remained  unexplained.  He 
entered  into  a  long  speech  to  show  that  the  working 
classes  had  been  butchered  at  that  place  without 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  being  attacked  ;  h^ 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  forty-dne  barricades 
were  erected  by  unarmed  men  to  defend  themselvee 
against  the  savage  National  Guard*  At  Rouen,  as 
elsewhere,  unfortunately,  the  shopocracy  of  France 
are  very  brutal  and  savage  when  irritated,  but  the 
working  classes  were  wholly  and  completely  the  ag- 
gressors. M.  8enard,  in  a  clear  and  manly  speech* 
explained  away  the  unfair  imputations  of  Barbes, 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  passed  with  six  dissentieuts. 

The  next  day  was  deeply  interesting,  and  in  some 
degree  unfortunate,  as  it  slightly  weakened  the  po* 
pularity  of  M.  de  Lamartine.  The  commission  of 
the  Chamber  proposed  that  the  ministry  should  be 
chosen  directly  by  the  Chamber,  which  idea  was  sup- 
ported by  Barrot  with  some  little  show  of  party  feel« 
ing.  It  would  probably  have  failed,  but  Lamartine 
stepped  forward  and  supported  with  energy  and  elo* 
quence  the  contrary  view.  It  was  clear  from  his 
tone  that  he  desired  the  Executive  Commission  of 
five  as  much  to  ensure  the  election  of  Ledru  RoUin 
as  anything  else  ;  and  though  he  had  a  majority  of 
28,  he  nothing  the  less  excited  much  discontent.  Men 
seemed  to  wish  that  Lamartine  should  at  once  throw 
Ledru  RoUin  and  his  party  overboard — a  piece  fA 
folly  which,  had  Lamartine  been  guUty  of,  woul4 
have  ensured  the  complete  triumph  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  15th  May.  Though  slightly  injured  for  the 
moment  in  his  popularity,  Lamartine,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, acted  with  consummate  and  profound  wisdom. 

But  very  different  was  the  opinion  of  a  section  of 
the  Chamber;  for,  on  a  vote  being  taken  the  next 
day,  the  Executive  Commission  was  found  to  be 
composed  as  foUows,  the  number  of  voters  being 
794  :— 

Arago 736 

Gamier  FnfK^a, 715 

M.  Marie, 703 

Lamartine, 6^ 

Ledru  Eollin, 458 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lamartine  ^wanted  1^ 
votes  of  unanimity;  but  on  Monday,  the  1^^  ^^ 
poet-statesman  was  fully  compensated  for  tbl*  •>^<^^^ 
ment  of  popularity,  by  the  conduct  of  hot^  liedr* 
RoUin  and  M.  Flocon,  who,  by  their  tinioil  '^^^  ^\ 
Moderate  Republicans,  prevented  tiie  cliel*<^^^*^  ^ 
the  Chamber  being  regarded  as  serioo^  x^ 

The  first  act  of  the  Executive  CouMx^|^»ion  '^**Xf, 
appoint  Ministers.     M.  Bastide,  in  tHo  Vot^*^   a«<« 
iice,  represented  Lamartine ;  Flocon,  i^  ^^  Jii*'**^^ 
of  Commerce,  Ledru  Rollin.     I  gir^  ^^q  coi**P 
list  of  the  first  Republican  Administrcttio0  '"^ 
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Iforeign  Affairs,        'M.  Bastide. 

Under-Secretary-of-State  for  f  oreiga  Affairs,  M.  Jules  Favre. 

War  (per  interim), M.  Charras. 

Marine, Admiral  Cazy, 

Interior, M.  Recurt. 

Under-Secrdary-of-State  for  the  Interior,  M.  Carteret. 

Public  Works,  M.  Trflat. 

Ck)inmercc  and  Agriculture,      M.  Flocon. 

Finances,         M.  Duclcrc. 

Justice, M.  Cremieux. 

Public  Instruction, M.  Camot. 

Under-Secretary-of-State  forPnblicInstruction,  M.  Jean  Keynaud. 

Worship,         M.  Bethmont. 

Maireof  Paris,        M.  Marrast. 

Prdfectnre  of  Police,        M.  Caussidi^re. 


On  Thursday  tlie  llth,  it  was  decided  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  should  have  power  to  call  at  any 
time  any  armed  force  to  the  assistance  and  defence  of 
the  Chamber. 

On  Saturday,  various  events  occurred  which  should 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Executive  to  the  position 
of  affiairs.  The  bureaux  met  to  discuss  the  members 
who  were  to  be  elected  to  the  Commission  of  Labour. 
Louis  Blanc  declined  attending  in  his  bureau,  while 
Albert  remained  perfectly  silent  in  his,  listening,  but 
taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  discussion.  The  fact 
was,  he  expected,  in  comparatively  a  few  hours,  to  oc- 
cupy a  very  different  position.  The  same  day,  the  de- 
legates of  the  Luxembourg  declared  that  the  promises 
made  on  the  barricades  having  been  violated,  they  de- 
clined attending  the  fete,  but  hints  were  thrown  out 
that  they  would  attend  it  in  another  capacity. 

I  was  told  on  Friday  the  12th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Barbes  insurrection  of  1839,  that  the  republique  social- 
ists was  far  nearer  than  I  supposed ;  and  some  of  my 
republican  friends  went  so  far  as  to  favour  me  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  sec- 
tions. Comparing  the  state  of  feeling  in  Fcbruai*y  with 
that  of  the  day,  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  as 
I  had  no  conception  that  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Huber,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  all  the  other  extreme  men,  were  quite  so 
mad  as  they  proved  to  be. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  15th  MAY. 

Since  the  union  which  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  Lamartine  and  Ledru  Bollin  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  moderate  party,  Blant[ui,  Barbes, 
and  others  of  the  violent  men,  seeing  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  power  or  carrying  out  their  mea- 
sures by  fair  means,  secretly  oi-ganised  a  conspiracy,  by 
means  of  which  they  hoped  to  overturn  the  Grovemment. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  some  rallying 
cry,  by  means  of  which  they  might  call  tlieir  followers 
together  without  alarming  the  authorities,  they  adopted 
that  of  "  Poland."  The  events  of  that  country  were  ex- 
ceedingly favourable  for  their  purpose.  News  had  just 
arrived  that  many  thousands  of  the  Poles  had  been  mas- 
sacred in  different  places,  and  that  if  immediate  foreign 
assistance  were  not  given,  the  Polish  cause  would  be 
mined  for  ever.  A  field  having  been  thus  opened  to 
them,  a  petition  was  immediately  got  up  in  favour  of 
that  country,  and  bills  were  extensively  posted,  calling 
on  all  friendly  to  the  cause  to  join  the  procession  which 
was  to  precede  its  presentation  to  the  Chambei's,  and 
support  its  prayer.  The  day  appointed  was  Saturday 
the  13th.    The  following  day  was  to  be  that  of  the  great 


fete  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.    Amongst  other  foreigners 
the  Poles  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  rejoicings. 
That  they  shoidd  go  there  did  not  at  aU  suit  the  views 
of  the  conspirators,  who,  in  hindering  them  frcmi  at- 
tending, would  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  dis- 
cord where  unanimity  above  all  things  was  necessary. 
Accordingly,  on  the  Saturday  morning,  another  bill  ap- 
peared, headed,  **  They  assassinate  onr  brothers  while 
you  ask  us  to  your  fetes."     Several  of  these  ciream- 
stances  having  become  known  to  the  Government,  and 
it  being  almost  certain  that  a  large  party  would  endea- 
vour to  create  a  distarbattoe,  it  was  decided  at  the  last 
hour,  and  after  much  division  of  opinion,  that  the  fMe 
should  not  take  place.   Meanwhile,  on  Saturday,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  a  considerable  body  of  worinnen  met 
at  the  Bastile  at  ten  o'clock.     Here  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  arose  as  t/O  whether  they  should  go  up  on  that 
day  to  the  Chamber  or  hot.     It  was  found  that  a  bfid 
day  had  been  chosen,  and  that  in  place  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  whom  they  expected  to  be 
present,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  had  come 
forward ;  while  the  announcement  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  had  considerable  effect.     These  individuals 
seemed  to  know  that  the  fete  would  be  put  off.    Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Monday  is  an  idle  day,  Hubert,  Barbes, 
and  the  rest  adjourned  the  demonstration  as  far  as  they 
had  influence.   Still  the  meeting  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
taken  place,  and  the  question  now  remained  of  deciding 
what  was  to  be  done.     After  a  short  consultation,  it 
was  determined  to  delay  the  affair  to  Monday;  and  one 
of  the  delegates,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  couple 
of  friends,  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  called  upon 
the  assembled  crowd  to  return  to  the  Bastile  at  the  same 
hour  on  Monday,  when  they  woidd  maieh  in  procession 
to  the  Chamber  for  the  presentation  of  the  petition. 
This  delay,  however,  by  no  means  suited  the  more  vio- 
lent of  the  party  and  those  not  in  the  secret,  who  seemed 
to  be  determined  to  proceed,  and  trust  to  accident  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  wild  and  insensate  plans.     After 
a  short  pause,  therefore,  the  procession  was  marshalled, 
and  presently  set  out  in  due  order  for  the  Chamber.   It 
was  headed  by  a  few  National  Guards,  Polytechnic  sta- 
dents,  &c.,  and  the  delegates  carrying  the  petition.  Va- 
rious flags  were  as  usual  carried  at  several  points  of  the 
procession.    As  they  passed  along  the  Boulevards,  they 
were  saluted  by  many  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Pok^ne."    The 
utmost  quietness  and  order  were  observed. 

On  arriving  at  the  Madelaine,  the  procession  came  to 
a  halt,  and  the  four  delegates  proceeded  across  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  to  the  Chamber.  Here  the  petition  was 
received  by  M.  Vavin,  deputy  of  the  Seine.  Mean- 
while it  was  spread  everywhere  about  that  a  vast  num  • 
ber  of  the  violent  party  had  proceeded  to  the  Chamber, 
and,  forcing  their  way  past  the  National  Guards,  had 
caused  alarm  to  the  members.  One  of  the  Qiiestors  of 
the  Chamber,  seeing  the  excitement  which  reigned  in 
the  crowd  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  not  knowing 
to  what  length  things  might  proceed,  gave  orders  to  M. 
Tracy,  Colonel  of  the  1st  Legion  of  National  Guards, 
to  have  the  rappel  beaten.  This  step  caused  the  alarm 
to  increase  tenfold.  The  bourgeoisie,  sitting  quietly  in 
their  shops  a  few  minutes  before,  were  now  seen  rushing 
about  in  all  directions,  in  truth  not  knowing  what  way 
to  turn.  But  they  were  quickly  drawn  together,  and 
were  soon  ready  to  face  the  enemy.     Their  dreadful  ai^- 
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tagoniste  were,  however,  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  the 
manifestation  in  favour  of  Poland  had  very  wisely  dis- 
persed. The  rappel  was  still  beating  vigorously  through 
the  streets,  and  Paris  was  at  this  moment  in  a  very  ex- 
cited state.  The  procession,  although  dispersed,  was 
Bot  entirely  dissipated.  Groups  of  men,  in  blouses,  were 
ooUeeted  in  all  the  streeU,  discussing  violently  the  late 
events.  The  beating  of  the  rappel  roused  their  anger, 
as  it  was,  it  was  said,  uncalled  for ;  and  one  of  them, 
malcing  a  rush  ou  a  dmmmer,  smashed  the  offending  and 
noisy  insinunent  to  pieces.  His  success  gave  him  new 
courage ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  serving  another  in 
the  some  manner,  when  several  water-carriers,  taking 
the  part  of  the  drummers,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
maift  and  arrested  him. 

In  vankras  quarters  of  Paris  the  National  Ghiard  and 
the  people  had  slight  skirmishes.  All  the  evening,  the 
streets,  Pahns  Royal,  and  other  public  places,  were  filled 
with  a  disturbed  populace,  which  required  but  little  to 
set  it  in  commotion.  The  afternoon  produced  a  new 
cause  cH  excitement.  Hardly  had  the  Polish  affair  been 
fiiuahed  for  the  time,  when  the  streets  became  placarded 
with  announcements,  declaring  that,  owing  to  the  time 
allowed  having  been  too  short  for  the  delegates  from 
the  provinces  to  arrive,  the  fdte  proposed  for  the  next 
day  had  been  adjourned.  This  piece  of  news  had  the 
worst  possible  effect  on  the  people.  It  was  perfectly 
known  that  the  reason  set  forth  was  not  altogether  the 
true  one.  A  great  portion  of  the  delegates  had  already 
arrned,  and  many  more  were  expected  on  the  following 
momiag.  The  news  was  especially  ungrateful  to  the 
nomerous  small  traders  who  had  laid  out  all  their  little 
fltoek  of  money  in  buying  cakes,  wine,  beer,  and  other 
refre^iments,  intended,  for  the  use  of  the  fdte-goers  on 
the  morrow.  The  tents  were  already  erected — ^the 
goods  were  abeady  beyond  the  barriers;  and  when  the 
news  arrired  of  a  postponement  of  the  f<6te,  the  traders' 
joyful  countenances  became  sorrowful  beyond  descrip- 
tibn.  In  looking  at  their  large  baskets  of  cakes,  bon- 
bons, and  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats,  tears  came  into  the 
eyes  of  the  owners,  to  think  that  all  their  perishable 
goods,  if  not  consumed  by  the  next  day,  would  be  to 
tiiem  a  dead  loss.  They  were  told  that  the  fdte  had  been 
pos^)oned  for  a  week :  to  them  it  did  not  matter  if  it 
had  been  postponed  for  ever,  as  to  them  a  single  day 
was  of  equal  consequence  as  a  year. 

Amongst  political  parties  the  postponement  of  the 
l<§4e  was  hx^d  upon  as  nothing  but  a  sign  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  Gk>vemment.  Every  one  was  discon- 
tented, and  all  had  their  peculiar  grievances. 

Thus  dosed  one  day  of  excitement,  only  to  give  phice 
to  aooiher.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in 
ledlitT,  the  multitttdinous  preparations  for  the  fete  were 
Ddt  eomptetedy  and  that,  had  it  ti^en  place,  there  would 
hsve  been  a  vast  amount  of  accidents  and  fiEolures^ 


*  Heaawtiik),  in  the  dubs  the  mort  violent  eauntemcnt  pre- 
wukd.  In  the  Club  Central  Eepnblicain  a  scene  occurred  vbich 
liardly,  however,  presaged  what  was  to  foUow. 

Hie  debates  ol  the  Soci^  Centrale  BepabHcaine  were  of  a  more 
intetesting  nature  thati  nsnal,  althongh  the  language  was  less  vio- 
kat.  M.  Btanqni,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  spoke  like  a  man  eon- 
aeidBa  <A  his  inqwtcnoe^  displayed  the  eonfideooe  of  one  who  was 
certain  of  anocos.  The  first  person  who  addressed  the  dob  stated 
that  the  people  had  gained  "two  victories  on  the  same  dayj"  those 
victories  haj  been  gained  vrithout  any  conflict, "  by  the  moral  power 
ef  tM  wtfkkhig  chases."  He  said  that  M.  Smile  Thomas,  the  di- 
rector of  the  JtUUert  NaOonaux^  and  the  antagonist  of  M.  Lonis 

VOlf.  XV. — ^NO.  CLXXIV, 


If  Satuiday  closed  gloomily,  Sunday  opened  still  more 
so.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  day  of  the  proposed  fete, 
and  150,000  people  from  the  hanlieue  and  surrounding 
villages  had  arrived  in  Paris,  unaware  of  its  postpone* 
ment.  They  and  the  del^ates  together  formed  a  mass 
of  very  indignant  personages. 


Bhmc,  had  convoked  a  laige  body  of  the  workmen  under  his  direc- 
tion to  a  meeting  at  Uie  Barrijire  da  Combat,  under  the  pretext 
of  reviewing  them,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  their  joining  the  ma* 
nifestation  in  favour  of  Poland.  M.  Emtle  Thomas,  he  stated, 
arrived  at  the  meeting  with  the  haughty  demeanour  of  a  master, 
but  left  it  under  very  different  feelings.  When  he  made  his  ap« 
pearance,  the  man  who  recounted  the  inddent  to  the  dob  shonteai 
"  Vwe  Zouh  Blanc !  vive  fOryanUaiioH  du  Travail  T  and  his  shout 
was  immediatdy  repented  by  the  whole  meeting.  "  If  you  are  an 
advocate  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  system,"  said  M.  Emile  Thomas,  *'  go 
and  cry  '  Vive  Lavis  Blanc T  at  the  Luxembourg;'*  and  he  gave 
the  man  who  had  proffered  the  cry  a  sharp  reprimand.  "  Now,** 
continued  the  orator,  "  I  observed  to  M.  Emile  Thomas,  that  Louis 
Blanc  deserved  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  that  for  his  own  in* 
solence  we  would  cry,  *  A  bos  Emile  Thoma^y  which  was  done  by 
the  meeting.  An  animated  discnssion  ensued,  and  M.  Emile  Tlio- 
mas  was  roughly  handled  by  some  of  the  workmen.** 

The  man  who  stated  the  drcnmstances  to  the  dub  said  that  M. 
Emile  Thomas  had  not  been  actually  assaulted ;  but  a.  gentleman 
observed  that  he  had  only  been  saved  by  a  friend  of  his  who  car- 
ried him  off  in  his  carriage.  The  workmen  afterwards  repaired  to 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  present  an  ad- 
dress in  favour  of  Poknd  to  the  National  Assembly,  when,  to  their 
great  astonishment  (according  to  the  statement  of  tlie  orator),  they 
heard  the  rcqtpel  beaten,  and  found  the  National  Guard  under  arms. 
An  officer  of  the  13th  battalion,  commanded  1)y  M.  Barb^s,  burst 
one  of  the  drums,  and  the  workmen  followed  his  example  every 
time  they  fdl  in  with  a  drummer.  Thpy  inquired  who  had  given 
orders  to  beat  the  rappel^  and  were  informed  they  were  brought  to 
the  mairie  by  a  staff  oflicer,  who  came  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  orator  informed  the  club  that  having  met  a  National  Guard  in 
arms,  he  said  to  him,  "  You  rascal,  what  are  you  armed  for  P  Do 
you  wish  to  murder  us  as  the  Garde  Bourgeoise  murdered  our  fel- 
low-workmen  at  BouenP  You  see  our  manifestation  is  peaceable.'* 
And  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  Rue  Basse  de  Eempart  tlie 
workmen  fiell  in  with  a  small  body  of  National  Guards,  who,  on 
being  asVed  the  same  quest iou,  received  them  with  fixed  bayonets, 
saying,  they  had  nothiug  to  do  with  them.  Here  a  conflict  might 
have  taken  place,  had  not  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School  inter- 
fered, and  represented  to  the  National  Guards  that  the  manifesta- 
tion was  in  favour  of  Poland,  and  they  ought  also  to  cry,  "  Five  la 
Polc^neT  which  they  did,  and  were  afterwards  compdled  to  sepa- 
rate. In  these  drcumstances,  the  National  Guards  were  represented 
as  being  the  aggressors,  and  the  incident  was  mentioned  to  the 
club  as  a  proof  of  the  contempbted  "  St.  Bartholomew"  of  the 
people !    • 

M.  Amand  Fi^my  now  rose,  and  said  that  in  the  preeeding  meet- 
ing of  the  dub  he  Iiad  been  accused  of  violence;  but  he  had  been 
misunderstood.  He  had  not  meant  to  advise  an  immediate  conflict, 
he  had  merely  wished  to  impress  on  the  dub  that  the  Democrats  had 
been  betrayed ;  that  tlie  Govermnent  was  acting  upon  the  same  policy 
as  the  late  monarchy;  that  M.  Lamartine  promised  their  president, 
on  the  17th  of  Mardi,  that  the  troops  should  be  ordered  away  frtwn 
Palls,  and  his  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  He,  therefore,  urged 
them,  when  they  made  a  demonstration,  not  to  give  way  till  promises 
had  been  replaced  by  acts. 

M.  Amand Fr^my  then  read  anaddressheproposed  the  dubshould 
vote,  demanding  that  the  troops  should  be  forthwith  ordered  away 
(am  the  ciqiital;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Magirtnusy  should  be  dis- 
missed; thai  all  public  offioera  should  recdve  the  same  salary}  and 
several  other  like  propositions,  which  the  tumult  that  arose  in  the 
assembly  did  not  allow  me  to  hear.  The  orator's  proposition  was 
most  energetically  opposed  by  two  members  of  the  club;  and  finaDy 
by  M.  Blanqui,  in  the  deverest  speech  I  have  yet  heard  him  deKvcr. 
I  may  observe  that  he  wears  his  hair  and  beard  in  the  Boman  style, 
and,  whilst  I  listened  to  his  speecl^  he  reminded  me  of  Catiline  ha- 
ranguing the  conspirators  of  B«me.  M.Bkoqui  said  that  in  the  pre- 
cedSig  meeting  he  had  urged  the  dub  to  avoid  most  carefully  any 
violent  measures,  because  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  Democrats 
from  «  playing  the  game  of  their  adversaries.**  He  had  himsdf  pro- 
vokedthe  manifestation  onthclTthof  March,bccausethe  «B«action 
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The  people  who  had  come  up  from  the  provinces,  de- 
termined, at  least,  to  hear  the  explanation  which  should 
be  giveu  by  the  Government  relative  to  the  putting  off 
the  fete,  met  on  Sunday  morning  at  the  Palais  National. 
After  a  short  disoussion,  delegates  were  sent  to  the 


hud  made  a  demonstration  preTiooslv*,  but  since  that  time,  and 
more  particnlarly  linoe  the  allain  of  Rouen,  the  "Reaction"  was 
losing  ground  so  rapidly  that  the  greatest  fault  his  party  could  be 
led  into  would  be  a  demonstration  that  might  appear  to  confirm 
the  slanders  of  their  enemies.  He  entirely  approved  the  principle 
of  M.  Arnaud  Fremy*s  address.  Thc^  would  demand  as  much,  and 
nneh  more,  bat  *'for  the  present,"  said  he,  "we  should  be  pro- 
ceeding too  hi — nay,  not  too  far,  that  we  can  never  do,  but  too 
fiist."  M.  Blanqui  observed,  thai  he  felt  not  a  little  surprised  to 
Und  himself  acting  the  **  Moderate;"  but  the  advantages  of  mode- 
ration were  too  great  for  him  to  consent  to  stake  tliem  rashly.  He 
•aid  that  in  March  the  **  Democratic"  party  was  distrusted  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  working  classes ;  but  since  that  time  a  won- 
derful change  had  taken  place.  They  had  then  sided  with  the 
"Reaction,"  because  that  party  had  persuaded  them  the  "Demo- 
crats" were  a  violent  fiietion  of  malcontents;  but  the  affairs  of 
Rouen  had  taught  the  people  that  the  "  Reaction"  alone  was  vio- 
lent. The  people  invariaUy  supported  the  cause  of  justice  and 
right,  but  they  were  very  easily  turned. 

Here  M.  Blanqui  stated,  as  aproof  of  his  assortion,  that  a  work- 
man who  was  addressing  a  meeting  of  people  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cess, happened  in  the  heat  of  an  extemporary  speech  to  assert  that 
there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  National  Assembly  who  really 
represented  the  interests  of  the  working  clnsses.  That  assertion 
alone  was  sufficient  to  alienate  the  meeting  from  the  orator.  "We 
must,  therefore,"  said  M.  Blanqui,  "act  with  the  utmost  prudence. 
Had  I  to  deal  with  men  like  yourselves,  I  should  speak  differently. 
Yon  are  enlightened,  and  your  principles  cannot  be  shaken ;  but  you 
only  form  the  vanguard  of  the  people — ^they  are  rapidly  coming  to 
us — we  must  not  lose  our  advantages."  He  now  observed  that 
he  did  not  require  the  club  to  wait  long.  They  would  act  in  due 
time;  but  he  deemed  it  would  be  madness  when  a  party  was  daily 
losing  ground  to  undertake  anything  that  might  give  it  strength. 
He  added  that  the  decay  of  the  "Reaction"  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
three  days,  perhaps,  they  might  undertake  a  demonstration  with 
certain  success.  He  did  not  expect  the  National  Assembly  would 
offer  any  resistance,  for  they  were  daily  "feeling^*  the  pulse  of  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  their  hatred  for  the  Republic,  they  had 
ehosen  the  Ministry  among  the  Republicans,  instead  of  M.  OdiUon 
Barrot,  and  other  "  men  of  that  sort,"  whom  they  would  have  ap- 
pointed if  they  had  not  feared  the  people.  The  Assembly  did  not 
represent  the  Democracy,  but  still  he  thought  they  would  not  com- 
pel the  Democrats  to  resort  to  violent  measures. 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  if  the  club  were  determined  to 
act  at  present,  he  liad  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  prevent 
them,  but  he  would  never  advise  them  to  hasard  a  certain  victory 
for  waift  of  a  little  patience,  and  he  therefore  most  strenuously 
blamed  M.  Arnaud  ?r^my*s  motion. 

Tlie  latter  made  a  short  reply,  after  which  M.  Blanqui  rose,  and 
again  repeated,  as  he  is  wont  to  do,  every  one  of  the  arguments  he 
had  already  used,  till  he  felt  he  had  deeply  impressed  them  on  the 
minds  of  the  andienee.  He  reminded  the  dub  that  the  "  delegates 
of  the  Luxembourg'*  had  informed  the  Government  that  they  would 
not  be  present  at  the/^^,  which  had  been  postponed  till  the  21st 
instant,  because  the  Government  was  afraid,  and  did  not  know  what 
might  arise  in  the  immense  concourse  of  people  that  it  would  at* 
tract.  He  once  more  urged  the  club  to  suffer  drcumstanees  to 
have  their  course,  and  assured  them  of  the  very  early  triumph  of 
the  Democracy. 

A  workman  employed  on  the  Northern  Railroad  then  stated  the 
result  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with  one  of  the  Ministers.  He 
said,  that  the  Minister  had  delivered  a  "  very  pretty  speech,"  but, 
as  he  promised  them  nothing,  he  had  himself  cidled  on  him  to  con- 
clude, and  had  replied,  that  the  workmen  of  the  Northern  Railroad 
were  determined  that  their  demand  (an  increase  of  salary  of  one 
frnnc  per  day)  should  be  granted,  and  that  the  Garde  Nationale 
Mobile,  stationed  near  the  railroad,  should  be  removed.  The  Mi- 
nister having  said  that  they  had  only  been  ordered  there  for  the 
safety  of  the  property,  the  workman  replied,  they  were  not  wanted. 
*'  Indeed,"  said  he  to  the  dub,  "  have  we  not  taken  good  care  to 
protect  the  railroad,  which  we  hope  some  day  to  see  omt  etmjtro- 
pcrtyP* 


Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  ask  the  caiose  of  (hfl  pott;- 
ponement,  and  to  demand  that  the  fete  should  take  plaee 
at  latest  on  Tuesday.  M.  Recurt  promised  a  formal 
answer  by  three  o'clock.  Accordingly,  at  that  hour,  the 
Place  Yendome  was  crowded  with  the  delegates,  carry- 
ing the  flags  of  their  respective  departments,  and  ex- 
pecting an  answer  to  their  demand.  After  waiting  an 
hour  and  a  half,  without  anything  being  done,  much 
discontent  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  loud  cries  were 
made  for  the  appearance  of  the  Minister.  M.  Cremieox, 
who  was  particularly  called  for,  sent  an  answer  that  he 
was  unwell,  and  could  not  come.  This  answer  increased 
the  confusion,  and  several  persons  were  for  entering  the 
hotel  by  force.  While  this  was  proceeding,  two  others 
of  the  Ministers,  MM.  Flocon  and  Hecurt,  appeared. 
M.  Mooon  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that  the 
fete  had  been  put  off  by  the  National  A^ssembly,  and  not 
by  the  Qovemment.  This  excuse  was  at  once  seen  to 
be  erroneous,  and  a  scene  of  much  confusion  ensued. 
M.  Flocon  called  one  of  the  delegates,  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,  "  a  bad  citizen,"  which  raised  a  dreadful 
hubbub.  M.  Recurt  had  recourse  to  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, and  offered  the  delegates  places,  free  of  expenae, 
to  the  Hippodrome,  or  any  of  the  theatres.  This  exr 
traordinary  proposition  was  received  with  shouts  fd 
laughter,  and  the  delegates,  tearing  their  flags  in  pieoes, 
declared  that  they  would  immediately  leave  Paris,  and 
allow  the  fete  to  take  its  chance. 

Some  consolation,  however,  was  afforded  to  the  dis* 
appointed,  by  the  splendour  of  the  day.  The  Cliamp 
de  Mars  and  all  the  public  places  were  occupied  by  dense 
crowds,  who  consumed  largely  the  good  things  provided 
by  the  Jburnisseitra.  About  five,  however,  a  territio 
thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  showers  of  rain, 
completely  swept  the  streets,  which,  however,  at  a  later 
hour,  were  again  filled,  and,  as  late  as  two  in  the  mom- 
ing,  groups  were  seen  discussing  Louis  Bllluc,  Poland, 
Italy,  and  the  other  exciting  questions  of  the  day. 

The  clubs  were  again  well  attended,  but  it  was  not  in 
those  places  that  the  interest  of  the  situation  was  placed. 
It  was  in  the  secret  conspiracy,  of  which  we  now  prooeed 
to,givc  the  history. 

The  party  of  conspirators  must  first  be  briefly  alluded 
to.*  The  men  who  mainly  brought  about  the  successful 
termination  of  the  Revolution  were  of  two  parties.  The 
moderate,  but  determined  republicans,  represented  bj 
Marrast,  Clement  Thomas,  and  the  National;  and  the 
host  of  violent  and  extreme  repuUieana,  conspirators  by 
trade,  ever  since  1830.  The  greater  portion  of  these 
were  Socialists.  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc»  are  now  suffi- 
ciently well  known  not  to  require  notice.  Sobrier  snd 
Gaussidiere  were  two  old  companions  in  conspiracy,  whck, 
having  captured  the  Prefecture  of  Polioe  on  the  Sith 
February,  became  Prefects  of  Polioe  on  their  own  ap- 
pointment, supported  by  the  whole  determined  body  who 
installed  them,  and  who  received  regular  organisation 
under  the  title  of  Montagnards,  in  honour  of  Robespierre 
and  the  old  patriots  of  1793.  Sobrier,  an  extreme  So- 
cialist, having  at  once  demanded  the  realisation  of  his 
views,  had  to  resign ;  but  such  was  his  influence  just 
then,  that  the  Provisional  Government  granted  him,  on 
a  small  rent,  the  use  of  a  large  portion  of  a  house,  Ifi, 
Rue  de  BivoH,  where  he  established  both  a  newspaper. 


*  Full  afloountt  of  them  all  will  be  given  in  the  niw  work  of  lb* 
writer,  «  Man  and  Parties.'* 
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the  Chmmnns  de  Fans,  and  a  garrison  also  of  Montag- 
iiards,  irhoni  he  paid  to  defend  liim.  With  him  were 
associated  Hnber,  Blanqui,  Barb^s,  and  other  democratic 
Socialists,  who,  howeyer,  as  long  as  the  Provisional 
CfoTcniraent  existed,  were  necessarily  forced  to  remain 
qniet,  from  the  presence  of  their  heads  in  the  Executiye. 

The  National  Assembly  having  been  elected,  and 
proving,  while  republican,  decidedly  anti-social  and  com- 
)nnnist,  the  Commune  de  Paris  and  Fraie  Repuhlique  party 
took  conra^e,  Thore,  Kaspail,  and  other  wild  theo- 
rists, considering  their  party  crushed  by  the  victorious 
position  of  true  republicanism  in  the  Assembly,  coalesced 
■with  them ;  while  Pierre  Leroux,  Proudhon,  and  other 
▼isionaries,  were  also  secretly,  if  not  openly,  their  col- 
leagues. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Executive  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Assembly,  and  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  became  private 
members  of  the  Chamber,  the  determination  of  the  con- 
spirators seemed  to  have  been  taken.  They  saw  clearly 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  adoption  of  any  of  their 
rash  and  Utopian  ideas ;  they  discovered  that  France 
was,  according  to  their  notion,  dreadfully  behind-hand. 
The  majority  of  the  workmen  were  very  little  advanced, 
and  they  determined  to  force  them  to  accept  their  no- 
tions.   * 

A  good  deal  of  fanaticism  was,  no  doubt,  joined  with 
a  vast  amount  of  disappointed  personal  ambition ;  but  I 
conceive  the  latter  feeling,  with  that  of  revenge,  to  have 
aetunted  many,  Barbfes  is  evidently  a  sincere  man — a 
warm  lover  of  the  i)eople;  but,  weak  and  impulsive, 
easily  led  away  by  his  designing  companions.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  conspiracy  went  on. 

In  the  Rue  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  is  a  small  cafS, 
which  has  behind  it  an  unfrequented  little  garden,  where, 
under  trees,  are  seats  for  those  who  desire  to  take  re- 
ftreshments.  The  editor,  reporters,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  the  K^fnrme  newspaper,  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  solacing  themselves  here  of  a  night.  During  the 
week  previous  to  the  outburst  of  the  conspiracy,  at  ten 
o'clock  of  the  night,  a  small  party  of  men  congregated 
round  a  tabic  in  the  corner  of  this  garden,  to  plot  and 
plan  against  the  National  Assembly.  They  were  all 
men  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  old  Revolution,  far 
more  so  than  in  the  new,  and  they  dreamed  of  another 
10th  August,  directed,  not  against  the  monarch,  for 
none  existed,  but  against  the  sovereign  people.  As  an 
argument  to  defend  their  insensate  attack  on  a  body 
elected  by  ten  millions  of  Frenchmen,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  nation  was  in  reality  unfit  for  universal  suff- 
rage— ^that  it  "wanted  invigorating — ^that  some  years  of 
a  strong  dictatorship,  giving  extreme  democratic  laws, 
was  necessary  to  put  France  on  a  right  footing ;  and, 
with  these  views,  it  was  resolved  to  violate  the  sanctuary 
ef  l^e  Republic. 

Who  this  knot  tA  men  were  will  readily  be  supposed. 
They  were  Barb^s,  Sobrier,  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Hubert, 
Thor^,  and|  on  certain  evenings,  Louis  Blanc,  Caussi- 
di^re;  Flooon,  Conrtais,  and  Albert.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  was,  who  were  to  be  the  dupes.  It  was 
necessaiy  for  their  plans  to  be  backed  by  a  prodigious 
eonconrse  of  people,  and  this  was  not  easily  to  be  got 
together.  Any  avowed  armed  manifestation  would  cause 
a  counter  one  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  and  the 
National  Guard,  and  their  plans  be  thus  utterly  frus- 
trated. Two  schemes  were  then  proposed — ^the  con- 
vocation of  vast  masses  of  the  workmen  of  the  National 


Atteliers,  under  pretence  of  a  discussion  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  labour ;  and  the  war  cry  of  Poland.  The  con- 
spirators knew  well  that  in  France  Poland  is  always  a 
popular  cry;  and  that  the  masses,  both  of  artisans  and 
middle  classes,  will  always  move  in  favour  of  that 
country. 

On  Thursday  the  manifestation  was  decided  on  for 
Saturday;  while,  by  some  misunderstanding,'  a  large 
meeting  of  the  working  classes  was  got  up  at  the  Bar- 
riere  Paulin  the  same  evening,  where  Emile  Thomas  was 
grossly  insulted,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  the  fac 
tions.  The  result  of  Saturday  I  have  already  given 
Why  it  was  delayed  no  one  exactly  knows. 

The  Government,  however,  despite  the  tacit  conniv 
ance  between  Sobrier  and  Caussidi^re,  got  scent  of  the 
fact  that  \SMtfete  woidd  be  disturbed  by  the  disaffected, 
and  they  put  it  off.  At  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night, 
a  secret  sitting  took  place  at  Sobrier*s  house,  where  the 
final  arrangements  were  agreed  on.  On  Sunday,  Louis 
Blanc  was  seen  several  times  going  in  and  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Commune  de  Paris;  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day,  persons  who  took  shelter  from  the  thunder- 
storm, found  the  group  of  conspirators  in  the  caf^  above 
alluded  to. 

All  was  arranged  for  Monday  morning.  No  doubt, 
history  will  one  day  tell  the  naked  facts  of  that  night ; 
but  who  shall  ever  describe  the  tempest  of  emotion  which 
whirled  through  the  brains  of  the  audacious  band,  who 
were  to  stake  their  liberty  against  the  sovereign  rule  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  who  expected  in  a  few  hours 
to  decree  Terror,  to  attack  property,  to  adapt  the 
wild  theories  of  Socialism  to  modem  civilisation,  and,  in 
fact,  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  P 

At  a  veiy  early  hour  on  Monday  morning,  the  column 
which  was  to  proceed  to  the  Chamber  to  support  the 
petition  in  favour  of  Poland  began  to  arrive.  There 
were  the  delegates  of  the  provinces,  the  sincere  friends 
of  Poland,  the  Poles,  the  active  and  enthusiastic  demo- 
crats, the  war  party— all  tendering  their  various  aids  un- 
wittingly, to  the  treason  of  the  day.  Thousands,  how- 
ever, had  the  word  of  order,  and  knew  that  it  was  a 
great  field-day  for  Social  Democracy.  These  took  care, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  columns; 
while  others,  for  subsequent  action,  scattered  themselves, 
and  took  up  their  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  and  of  the  Legislative  Palace, 

By  eleven  o'clock  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  citi- 
zens were  collected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  They 
were  composed  of  every  class  of  society ;  but  subsequent 
events  showed  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  those  present 
either  approved  of  or  were  aware  of  the  plot,  or  had  any 
idea  of  insulting  the  majority  of  the  nation.  After 
some  little  confusion,  the  column  set  out  on  its  march, 
along  the  Boulevard,  amid  loud  cries  of  Vive  la  Repub^ 
lique,  Vive  la  Poloffne,  The  fiags  and  banners,  the  uni- 
forms in  the  ranks,  the  mixture  of  black  coats  and  blue 
blouses,  the  Polish  uniforms  and  dark  sinister  visages, 
gsve  the  vast  column  a  singular  aspect ;  while  the  pale, 
anxious,  and  livid  faces  of  certain  men  in  the  first  part 
of  the  demonstration  spoke  of  the  storm  within. 

Around  the  Chamber,  there  was  much  excitement. 
Aware  of  some  part  of  what  was  going  on,  and  suspect- 
ing the  rest,  the  Executive  Commbsion  had  not  only  put 
out  a  proclamation  against  unnecessary  assemblages,  bn.t 
had,  by  the  President,  given  strict  orders  for  the  defence 
of  the  Assemblv. 
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The  following  were  the  instructions  receiyed  by  Ge- 
neral Courtais.  A  battalion  of  the  Gftrde  Nationale  vas 
to  oecapy  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  Chamber  in  a  mass, 
witii  advanced  sentinels  on  the  Place.  All  passage  was 
to  be  stopped  as  in  London.  A  battalion  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  was  ordered  to  occupy  tlie  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  steps,  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top ;  two  other  bat- 
talions of  the  same  Garde  Mobile  were  ordered  to  be 
l>osted  on  each  side,  on  the  quays  near  the  river ;  another 
acted  as  a  reserve  in  the  garden.  Other  battalions  were 
near  at  hand,  ready  to  be  marched  at  the  first  order  to 
the  defence  of  the  Palace  of  the  Nation.  Finally,  the 
whole  was  placed  under  the  responsibility  of  General 
Courtais.  Every  one  of  these  orders  were  counter- 
manded, despite  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  ques- 
teurs  and  the  President;  and  Greneral  Courtais,  in- 
stead of  being  the  salvation,  was  the  absolute  ruin  of 
the  Assembly,  as  far  as  he  was  able. 

When  the  head  of  the  column  debouched  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  they  found  the  bridge  occupied  by  a  small 
picket  of  the  National  Guard.  The  delegates  of  the 
clubs,  and  the  conspirators,  headed  by  Barbes,  Blanqui, 
Kaspail,  Hubert,  and  others,  rushed  forward  and  cleared 
the  bridge,  after  which  they  made  a  rush  at  the  iron 
railings.  The  rappelv9B&  at  this  moment  beating  every- 
where, though  none  were  there  to  give  orders  to  the 
National  Guard  as  they  assembled. 

Meanwhile,  the  gallant  little  body  of  Garde  Mobile 
were  preparing  to  defend  the  Assembly,  when  General 
Coiurtab  appeared,  and  ordered  them  to  sheath  their 
bayonet-s.  At  the  same  time,  he  allowed  the  gates  to 
be  opened,  as  if  to  let  in  the  delegates.  The  whole 
mass  of  conspirators  at  once  poured  into  the  hall. 

The  order,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  sent  to  beat  the 
rappel  everywhere ;  and  I  heard  it  myself  as  early  as 
one ;  but  though  1  hurried  through  the  streets,  I  could 
scarcely  learn  why.  Li  fiict,  the  insurgents  had  so  ar- 
ranged, that  nowhere  was  any  real  idea  of  their  acts  at 
all  known.  Contradictory  orders  flew  about.  The  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries  was  occupied  militarily ;  and  about 
three  o'clock  an  idea  prevailed  there  that  all  was  over 
in  the  Chamber — ^that  the  petition  had  been  tmnultu- 
ously  presented,  but  that  was  all 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  at  this  moment  the  in- 
surrection had  all  its  own  way.  Ledru  Rollin  and  La- 
martine  had  been  refused  a  hearing  by  the  people,  while 
the  latter  had  his  life  several  times  threatened.  Louis 
Blanc  had  addressed  the  populace  amid  tremendous  ap- 
plause, and  Courtais  was  acting  the  part  either  of  an 
incapable  fool  or  a  traitor.  He  was  assuring  the  invad- 
ing mob  that  the  rappel  should  not  be  beat,  that  he  was 
the  friend  and  general  of  the  people,  &c.  &c.  The  most 
awful  confusion  and  excitement  prevailed.  Most  be- 
lieved that  all  was  over  with  the  Moderate  B«public. 

I  now  turn  to  the  inside,  of  which  a  succinct  narrative 
is  necessary,  as  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
on  Monday,  15th  May,  may  certainly  be  recorded  as  the 
most  extraordinary  which  has  been  held  siuce  the  cele- 
brated one  in  which  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
overturned.  Li  fact,  it  was  a  scene  of  the  same  kind, 
and  had  also  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  a  govern- 
ment. At  the  usual  hour  of  meeting,  the  hall  was  weU 
filled  with  deputies;  the  galleries  were  also  well  at- 
tended, particularly  those  of  the  clubs.  A  great  deal  of 
agitation  and  excitement  reigned  throughout  the  Assem- 
bly.    It  was  known  that  a  formidable  deputation  was  to 


present  a  petition  in  favour  of  Poland.  Reports  wcw 
also  everywhere  in  circulation  that  the  violent  party 
were  going  to  make  a  move.  The  agitation  whidi 
reigned  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  had  likewise 
its  effect  on  the  deputies,  and  the  discussions  of  tlie 
day  were  looked  forward  to  with  mnch  anxiety. 

The  first  business  of  the  Chamber  was  to  dispose  of 
a  contradictory  statement  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur,  regarding  the  postponement  of  ihtfs^.  Seve- 
ral petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  Poland,  which 
were  supported  in  a  long  speech  by  M.  Wolowaki.  Aa 
yet  things  had  gone  on  quietly.  It  was  known  that  the 
demonstration  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cham- 
ber, but  no  one  as  yet  supposed  that  the  events  were 
about  to  take  such  a  serious  turn  as  they  immediately 
did.  At  this  moment  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  clamour 
were  heard  outside  the  Chamber.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  know  what  was  going  forward.  There  was  a  suspen- 
sion of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  members  were 
running  about  in  all  directions.  It  was  obtain  thab 
something  extraordinary  was  about  to  occur,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  divine.  Several 
of  the  deputies  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  Assembly, 
declaring  that  calmness  and  dignity  were  more  befittmg 
at  such  a  moment  than  the  present  confusion.  • 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that  General  Coorteis» 
commander  of  the  National  Guard,  gave  the  order  to 
the  Garde  Mobile,  who  were  on  duty  in  the  Chamber, 
to  sheathe  their  bayonets.  The  enraged  crowd  on  the 
outside  were  on  the  point  of  entering.  This  order  gave 
the  greatest  uneasiness  to  the  members. 

M.  C.  Thomas  rose,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing; but  the  noise  was  so  great  that  little  of  what  he 
said  could  be  heard.  The  ladies,  of  whom  many  were 
in  the  tribunes,  appeared  in  a  dreadful  state  of  ahumi. 
Several  of  them  endeavoured  to  leave  the  hall,  but  there 
seemed  no  possible  way  of  their  getting  out.  The  de- 
puties tried  to  reassure  them,  calling  out  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear.  By  a  general  movement,  they  returned 
to  their  seats,  which  caused  much  applaose. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Assembly  was  invaded. 
Suddenly,  crowds  of  people  appeared  in  the  galleries  wav- 
ing about  flags,  on  which'  were  inscribed  various  devices. 
From  this  part  of  the  haU  they  dropped  down  to  where 
the  deputies  were  seated,  with  whom  they  mingled  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  great  doors  were  at  the 
same  time  broken  open,  and  in  a  few  nunotes  the  hall 
was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Amongst  the  persons  who 
entered  were  M.M.  Raspail,  Hubert^  and  otiiers  of  tlie 
conspirators. 

M.  Barbes  endeavoured  to  speak.  M.  C.  Thomas  pre- 
sented himself.  The  crowd  was  in  favour  of  Barb^  and 
loud  cries  of  ''let  us  hear  Barbes"  were  heard  from  all 
parts.  At  this  moment  the  President  left  the  diair,  and 
retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  accompanied  by  Ledru 
Rollin.  Here  a  soldier  called  out,  Fiv$  la  Pologne^ 
vive  le  peuple,  Barb^  then  retired  from  the  tribune ; 
and  the  stairs  leading  to  it  were  immediately  gaarded 
by  M.  de  Momey,  and  several  other  members.  The 
Vice-president,  who  had  taken  the  chair  when  it  was 
left  by  M.  Buchez,  here  put  on  his  hat.  The  persons 
who  guarded  the  tribune  were  then  driven  away ;  and 
it  was  immediately  filled  by  more  than  twenty  persons. 
Mucli  scuffling  for  places  took  pkce  in  different  parts 
of  the  hall,  and  the  general  scene  of  confusion  was  awfiiK 
It  was  evident  that  the  duties  thought  they  were  to 
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be  immediately  massacred.  Many  of  them  endeavoured 
to  get  away,  but  this  was  fomid  to  be  by  no  means  an 
easy  affair.  It  was  tmly  fortunate  that  the  invaders 
were  without  arms ;  as,  in  such  a  moment  of  excitement, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  happened  had  they 
been  supplied  with  weapons. 

Amidst  a  violent  interruption,  Barb^s  endeavoured 
to  have  the  petition  in  favour  of  Poland  read.  M.  Ras- 
pail  ascended  the  tribune,  petition  in  hand.  ''Citizens," 
said  he,  '^we  come  in  the  name  of  200,000  of  your  fel- 
lows, who  are  waiting  at  your  gates." 

M.  d'Adelswasrd — "  By  virtue  of  what  right  does 
Citizen  Raspail  address  this  Assembly,  where  I  am  o^- 
nished  to  see  him.  I  protest  against  it."  The  only 
answer  to  this  speech  from  the  crowd  was,  "  Turn  hj^ 
ont»  for  interruptbg  Citizen  Raspail." 

A  long  scene  of  confusion  followed,  in  which  Louis 
Blanc  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  little  quiet.  M.  Raspail 
again  commenced  reading  the  petition,  and  achieved  it 
amidst  a  noise  that  defied  a  single  word  of  it  being  heard. 
Crowds  still  continued  to  enter  the  hall,  already  Med  to 
suffocation.  The  journalists'  gallery  was  completely 
taken  possession  of;  and  over  our  heads  waved  a  flag, 
with  the  inscription,  *'  Club  de  la  Montagne."  The  day 
was  dreadfully  warm.  The  thousands  of  persons  in  the 
hall  had  rendered  the  heat  insupportable.  The  air  was 
heavy,  thick,  and  close-— one  could  scarcely  breathe  it — 
the  whole  frame  seemed  loaded  with  a  dreadful  pressure, 
and  eadi  inspiration,  in  place  of  affording  relief,  only 
added  to  the  suffering.  Several  of  the  ladies  fainted 
away,  and  were  with  (Hfficulty  restored  to  consciousness. 
M.  fiarb^  demanded  that  the  National  Assembly  should 
pioclaim  the  people  of  Paris  as  having  merited  the 
thanks  of  the  country. 

M.  Blanqui  got  on  a  chair,  and  said — "  Citizens,  if  an 
army  be  despatched  for  the  Rhine,  the  obstacles  which 
the  insnrrection  has  encountered  will  disappear.  Every 
one  wishes  that  Poland  may  again  become  a  nation. 
Another  thing  I  ask  is,  that  the  prisons  may  be  opened." 
Ledru  Rollin  was  the  next  speaker.  He  endeavoured 
simply  to  quiet  the  great  agitation  which  reigned.  After 
this,  for  about  two  hours,  the  hall  was  nothing  but  an 
endless  scene  of  confusion.  Many  persons  in  vain  cn> 
deavoured  to  speak,  but  all  met  with  tffe  like  success. 
About  half-past  three  o'clock,  Lamartine  appeared,  and 
hb  presence,  in  some  measure,  re-established  quiet. 

Bsrb^  then  arose,  and  brought  forward  his  proposi- 
tion of  levying  a  milliard  on  the  rich.  Louis  Blanc, 
meanwhile,  came  in  for  his  fnll  share  of  popularity,  as 
he  was  paraded  through  the  haU  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  party. 

Barb^  made  a  second  motion,  that  the  beating  of  the 
rappel  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  any  one  con- 
tinuing to  beat  it,  should  be  declared  a  traitor  to  the 
Republic. 

Here  Citizen  Hubert  ascended  the  tribune.  "  Citi- 
zms,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  people,  I  dechure 
the  National  Assembly  dissolved." 

The  scene  was  now  at  its  height.  Flags,  ornamented 
with  green  branches,  were  waving  about  in  all  parts  of 
the  hall.  Yarions  of  the  violent  party,  it  was  now 
thought,  were  about  to  commence  a  general  massacre  of 
the  deputies.  The  rappel  had  been  meanwhile  beating 
over. all  Paris,  and  some  slight  suspicions  seemed  to  be 
formed  by  the  conspirators  that  their  cause  was  not  so 
atigpi^  as  they  had  soppo^ed* 


Such  was  the  excitement  of  M.  Hubert,  that  on  his 
proposing  that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dis- 
solved, he  fell  into  a  fainting-fit,  which  lasted  more  than 
half-an-hour.  On  returning  to  consciousness,  he  again 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  was  handed 
him  on  the  point  of  a  pike.  On  reading  it,  he  cried 
out,  ''Citizens,  the  National  Assembly  is  dissolved;" 
and  immediately  turning  round  to  the  Yice-president,  he 
shook  his  fist  at  him. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  sign  which  had  been  formerly 
agreed  to  as  a  commencement  of  violent  measures,  as 
many  of  the  violent  party  rushed  on  the  President,  over- 
turning his  chair,  and  installing  in  his  place  a  captain 
of  artillery  who  had  been  very  busy  in  fomenting  the 
riot  during  the  whole  sitting. 

Here  the  following  decree  was  read : — 

"  The  people  is  sovereign. 

"Many  members  of  the  representation  of  the  people  having 
quitted  their  places,  and  these  members  having  been  wanting  in 
their  duty,  and  having  by  this  step  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  sovereign  people  declares  them  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  and  decides  that  they  be  immediately  arrested, 
and  judged  as  traitors  by  the  sovereign  people." 

M.  Flotte,  one  of  the  conspirators — "Do  not  allow 
the  members  to  leave  the  hall.  Those  who  fly  from  the 
combat  are  traitors." 

The  person  who  read  the  decree — "  T  demand  that 
their  names  be  called  over,  and  that  the  absentees  be 
arrested." 

M.  Hubert — "  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  people — 
deceived  by  the  present  representatives — ^that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  is  dissolved." 

Here  there  was  a  general  cry  of  Five  la  Bepubliqne ! 
vive  Barb^s  !  and  he  was  quickly  raised  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  of  his  party,  and  carried  about  in  triumph. 
To  Sobricr  was  also  accorded  the  same  honours.  Vari- 
ous cries  were  here  made  for  Blanqui.  A  list  of  the 
members  of  the  new  Provisional  Government  was  here 
read.  It  consisted,  according  to  some,  of  Barb^s,  Louis 
Blanc,  Ledru  Rollin,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  Easpail,  Caussi- 
difere,  Etienne  Arago,  Albert,  and  Lagrange ;  accordmg 
to  others,  of  Pierre  Leroux^  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Cabet, 
Proud'hon,  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  Ledru  Eollin,  Hubert, 
and  Baspail. 

Here  the  hall  was  filled  with  cries  of  "To  arms!  to 
arms !"  "To  the  H6tel  de  Ville !"  "Long  live  the  new 
Provisional  Government !"  and  at  the  same  time  a  stan- 
dard, surmounted  by  a  sword  and  a  red  cap,  was  set  up 
on  the  bureau  of  the  President. 

One  of  the  conspirators  then  called  out,  "We  arc  be- 
trayed.    To  arms !  to  arms !  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville !" 

A  third  list  of  a  new  Provisional  Government  was 
now  read.  It  contained  the  names  of  Cabet,  Louis 
Bhrnc,  Pierre  Leroux,  Raspail,  Consid^rant,  Barb^, 
Blanqui,  and  Proud'hon.  Here  one  of  the  party  cried 
out,  "My  friends,  do  not  name  so  many  Socialists;  it 
only  hurts  our  cause." 

Barbes  was  then  again  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  and  carried  out  of  the  hall  with  the  leading  con- 
spirators, on  their  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

A  voice — "  We  wish  for  a  Democratic  Republic — all 
for  the  people." 

Discussions  now  arose  on  the  list  to  be  adopted  for  a 
Provisional  Government. 

A  voice — "  The  list  must  be  printed,  so  that  it  may 
be  oircukted  amount  the  people." 
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A  National  Guard  appeared  with  a  musket  in  the  hall^ 
on  which  several  yoioes  called  out,  "  No  guns." 

The  National  Chiard — "  I  retain  it  for  the  cause  of  the 
people." 

Prom  all  parts,  "  To  aims,  to  arms/'  ''  to  the  Hotel 
de  ViUe." 

Here  the  sound  of  a  dram  was  heard,  and  several  per- 
sons entered  the  hall,  crying,  "  The  Garde  Mobile,  the 
Garde  Mobile." 

Immediately,  an  awful  panic  took  place,  and  the  peo- 
ple, lately  so  violent,  ran  off  in  all  directions  in  the 
greatest  disorder. 

During  the  time  this  scene  was  passing  at  the  Cham- 
ber, the  President,  expelled  from  his  bureau,  after  having 
given  order  to  the  questor,  M.  Degous6e,  to  take  all  pos- 
sible measures  for  the  safety  of  the  members,  ran  to  the 
Luxembourg,  where  the  Executive  Commission  were  sit- 
ting. Here  every  means  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conspiracy.  At  the  same  time  the  Vice-President, 
and  several  of  the  representatives,  proposed  and  signed 
proclamations,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders,  to  put  at 
the  disposition  of  the  proper  authorities  a  sufficient  force, 
so  as  to  clear  the  Assembly  of  the  intruders,  and  arrest 
the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  Chamber  was  very 
nearly  sharing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  the  monarchy. 
It  had  sat  many  days,  and  done  Httle.  It  had  given 
symptoms  of  reaction,  and  of  listlessness  in  the  cause  of 
the  people.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  recovered  from  the 
alarm  of  the  15th,  it  will  fall  into  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing itself  above  the  people,  and  follow  the  advice  of  the 
impatient  Monarchists.  If  so — and  I  speak  advisedly 
and  solemnly — ^Barb^s  and  his  friends  will  be  carried  to 
rule  on  the  shoulders  of  the  masses,  and  Terror  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  ^Vhere  the  fault?  That  of  the  body 
of  men  who  wiU  sacrifice  the  Republic,  and  the  generous 
people,  to  their  imbecile  fears  and  personal  and  selfish 
interests. 

Meanwhile  the  leading  conspirators,  save  Louis  Blanc 
and  Courtais,  who  staid  behind  to  see  how  matters  went, 
moved  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  were  Barb^s, 
Hubert,  and  a  few  others,  with  Albert,  the  ex-colleague 
of  Louis  Blanc.  Blanqui,  whether  from  cowardice,  or 
from  jealousy  of  Barbes,  whom  he  hated,  did  not  march 
with  them ;  while  Kaspail  (^pears  to  have  slipped  away  in 
the  confusion.  As  to  Sobrier,  he  had  departed  on  another 
mission — ^that  of  rousing  all  their  friends  to  arms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  towjL 

As  the  column  of  insurgents  advanced,  they  were 
joined  by  small  bodies  of  men  in  blouses,  who  appeared 
waiting  their  arrival;  and,  at  about  five  in  the  evening, 
they  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  open  place  in  front 
of  this  locality,  which,  on  all  occasions,  has  been  the 
head-quarters  of  every  insurrectionary  movement,  was 
crowded  by  a  laige  body  of  the  populace.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  itself  was  guarded  by  the  Republican  Guard  and 
by  a  considerable  body  of  the  National  Guard.  The  pil- 
lage of  three  armourers*  shops  had  placed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  revolters ;  and,  by 
the  show  of  these,  and  by  the  assiurance  that  the  National 
Assembly  was  dispersed,  and  a  new  Government  selected, 
whose  orders  they  were  obeying,  the  insurgents  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  resistance  offered  cannot  be  said  at  all  to  have 
been  senous,  as  the  Republican  Guard,  National  Guard, 
and  students  of  the  different  schools  oould  hare  mftde  a. 


successful  defence.  But  Colonel  Rey,  either  acting  tht 
part  of  a  traitor,  or  believing  in  the  ezistenoe  of  the 
pretended  Provisional  Government,  showed  an  indecision 
which  completely  demoralised  the  forces  wiUun  the  Mu- 
nicipal Palace.  While  he  was  hesitating,  and  listeiung 
to  the  reading  of  a  proclamation,  some  of  the  dabhists 
were  climbing  over  the  railings,  and  entering  the  Hotel 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  insurgents  had,  to  a  eeztain 
extent,  possession  of  the  Hotd.  In  five  miuutea  man, 
as  on  the  memorable  24th  of  February,  the  masses  were 
at  the  windows,  crying  no  longer  Five  la  EspuhUqme, 
but  Vive  Barbei/  Five  la  RepubUqne  Demoeratique! 

A  few  windows,  and  one  or  two  doors  were  broken, 
but  that  is  all  the  damage  that  was  done.  Barbes 
entered  one  of  the  first  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  a 
dozen  of  his  friends.  Hurrying  to  a  hall,  the  veiysame 
in  which  Robespierre  and  his  friends  todc  refuge  against 
the  ThermLdorians,  he  mounted  on  a  table,  and  thence 
proclaimed  the  Provisional  Government,  as  it  had  been 
agreed  on  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  differenoe 
between  tlus  list  and  that  of  the  24th  of  Febnuoy  was, 
that  the  former  was  proclaimed  by  a  victonoua  insur- 
rection, which  had  every  comer  of  Paris  in  its  poaaes* 
sion,  while  this  was  put  forth  by  a  mere  knot  il  ooii- 
spirators. 

The  names  of  Ledm  RoUin  and  Flooon  excited  some 
objections ;  but  the  former  was  at  last  agreed  to,  while 
those  of  Sobrier,  Thor^,  Caussidiere,  Blanqui,  Cabei^ 
Raspail,  and  Proud*hon,  were  received  with  uproarioQB 
applause.  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  were  then  added, 
the  latter  being  present. 

The  alarm  was  given  that  the  Hotel  was  beiitf  sur- 
rounded, and  the  people  called  for  the  new  Government 
to  constitute  itself  rapidly,  and  take  vigoroos  measures. 
As  the  hall  of  deliberation  was  too  crowded,  Barbes, 
after  a  moment  of  repose,  retired  to  another  hall,  at  the 
door  of  which  he  placed  several  sentries,  who  allowed 
none  but  those  he  permitted  to  come  ul  He  here  took 
a  small  draught  of  wine;  and  then  being  joined  by  Albert 
and  Thorb,  he  drew  up  a  Ibt  of  dictation,  whidi  agree- 
ing with  a  printed  one  in  his  pocket,  was  scattered  out 
of  a  window  to  the  National  Guard,  Grarde  Mobile,  and 
the  mob  below.  The  names  were  Ledm  Rollin,  Caua- 
sidiere,  Barbes,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  Thore 
for  Maire  of  Paris.  A  ministry  was  then  formed,  in 
which  Raspail  was  declared  Prendent  of  the  Republic; 
Cabet,  Foreign  Minister;  Blanqui,  Home  Oflloe ;  Barbes, 
President,  without  a  portfolio;  Ledru  Rollin,  Minister 
of  War;  Albert,  Minister  of  Progress;  and  Caossidim^ 
Prefect  of  Police.  Louis  Blanc  was  placed  on  one  side^ 
as  having  deserted  them  in  the  critical  moment.  The 
words  poUron!  petite  eanaillel  were  freely  scattered  by 
the  workmen  in  connection  with  his  name. 

But  the  ghUrale  is  beating  without,  and  the  Hotel 
de  VUle  is  completely  surrounded;  while  the  crowd  with- 
out were  unmercifully  hooting  the  list  of  Communists 
which  were  offered  to  them  as  rulers.  It  waa  as  a  last 
desperate  effort,  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  eonapiratora 
made  another  list,  in  order  to  catch  at  the  support^  which 
they  began  to  see  was  withheld  j&om  them.  It  was  as 
follows: — ^Lamartine,  Louis  Blane,  Ledm  Rollia*  Ras- 
pail, Barbes,  Blanqui,  Caussidike,  Etienne  An^,  Albert^ 
Hubert,  Sobrier,  Lagrange. 

The  confusion  within  at  this  moment  was  awM.  It 
was  announced  that  Lamartine  and  Ledm  RoUiii  were 
on  the  Place  haranguing  the  people*— that  the  Nrtionii 
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Am»ssMj  vm  reiiurtilted — ^that  an  imposiiig  force  was 
everywhere  ovt  mi  the  side  of  lav  and  order.  The 
tnmalt  became  dreadfbl.  It  was  proposed  to  barricade 
and  defend  the  Hotel  de  Ville— the  Rcpnblioaa  Guard 
wavered.  The  populace  jumped  on  chairs  and  tables, 
seatteriug  the  writing  materials  of  the  supposed  Provi- 
aional  GknFemment^  thna  forcing  them  to  enter  a  small 
room,  whieh  was  again  guarded  by  nniaerons  sentries. 
Barb^  began  to  draw  up  a  proclamation  to  send  to 
the  printer,  when  two  captains  of  the  National  Guard, 
followed  by  their  men,  came  up.  The  sentries  made  a 
show  of  defending  the  conspirators,  a  struggle  ensued, 
bat  the  whole  of  the  red-sashed  body-guard  of  the  fac- 
tion were  captured. 

Not  an  issue  was  left  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Every- 
trhere  the  National  Guard,  Mobile,  and  line  were  seen; 
and  all  those  in  the  Hotel  de  YiUe  were  caught  in  a  trap. 
Barb^  and  his  aesociates  were  violently  seized.  Both 
be  and  Albert  were  very  much  alarmed,  especially  the 
latter,  who,  scarcely  recovered  from  a  lavish  breakfast, 
taken  to  rouse  his  courage,  was  completely  prostrate 
-mih  fatigue  and  excitement.  They  expected  to  be 
killed  by  the  indignant  Civic  Guard,  who,  in  fact,  several 
times  thrust  at  them  with  swords  and  bayonets;  nobody 
being  more  savage  and  sanguinary,  I  must  say,  than  the 
shopocracy  of  Paris,  when  victorious. 

Lambs  when  the  people  triumph,  the  French  bonr- 
/jfeaiiie  are  perfectly  ^om  when  they  are  in  arms  on  a 
day  of  victory.  They  showed  this  in  1830  and  1831 ; 
and  any  one  who  had  heard  them  talk  on  Monday  would 
soon  have  seen  that  they  were  animated  by  none  of  the 
generous  sentiments  of  the  working  men  on  the  24fth  and 
36th  February.  "  Shoot  them  without  trial !  pour 
grape-shot  on  the  ruffians  !  kill  them  1"  was  the  general 
cry  I  heard  from  the  groups  of  armed  citizens.  The 
presence  of  large  bodies  of  workmen  in  the  ranks  alone 
prevented  the  day,  the  24th,  being  terrible. 

But,  at  one  time,  very  different  feelings  prevailed. 
The  news  got  abroad  that  Lamartine  was  overthrown, 
that  Blanqui,  Barbes,  and  Raspail,  were  members  of  a 
new  Provisional  Government ;  and  wherever  the  news 
spread  the  National  Guard  wavered.  Some  were  for 
accepting  it  as  9k/ait  accompli,  others  turned  round,  and 
moved  home,  leaving  things  to  take  their  chance,  while 
Others  di^;uised  not  their  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  energy  of  Marrast,  the  activity  of 
Clement  Thomas»  the  good  conduct  of  the  Mobile,  the 
aspect  of  Lamartine  in  the  streets  on  horseback — ^made 
the  town  aware  that  all  was  not  lost;  and  then  the 
people  rushed  as  one  man  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Assembly. 

In  an  hour  after  the  capture  of  Barbes  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  following  prochimation 
spread  everywhere  satisfaction  and  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity:—- 

«  KIENCH  RBPUBUC." 

"LlBEBTT,  EqUAUTV,  Pa^TXKNITY. 

"  National  Assembly. 
"To  the  French  People,  and  to  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and 

of  the  Suburbs. 
•  "  CiticeM-^The  NatioBal  Assembly,  dudtA  by  the  anWwsal 
mAigeef  the  pe0p^h»  been  sttaeked.  Ite  PraideBt  has  b«8n 
acf^Mi  itom,  hi*  «hair,  and  eertoiii  CKtions  men  have  sttbetitnted 
themaetres  for  your  real  representatives,  who  count  upon  yon,  and 
aB  good  citizens,  as  yon  may  rely  upon  them. 

"DEGOUSEE  (the  Qtrestor  Delegate). 

•Paris,  Ifay  16, 1848. 


"  IHENCH  aEPUBLIG, 

"LlBSETT,  EqUAUTT,  PKAXSKNin. 

''Hotel  de  Ville. 
"  The  National  Assembly  is  not  dissolved.  The  President,  yidd- 
ingto  tnmult,  has  declared  the  sitting  adyourned.  The  brave  citi- 
zens of  Paris  are  called  on  to  maintain  the  respeet  due  to  the  Na- 
tional Aseembly  produced  by  nniversal  suffrage.  To  attack  the 
National  Assembly  is  to  attack  the  Bepuhlio  conquered  in  February, 
and  prodaimed  by  the  Assembly. 

"ARMAND  MARRAST, 
"  (The  representative  of  the  people,  Mayor  of  Paris.) 
"May  16, 1848. 

**  Fhe  PAssmbUe  KaHonaU  !   Vwt  la  RSpuhliqwr* 


"FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
"LiBXitTT,  Equality,  Frateknitt. 

"  Pabis,  May  15, 1848. 
''Citizens — A  multitude,  misled  by  some  fftctious  men,  has  vio- 
lated the  national  representation.  This  insane  attempt  has  fiuled 
in  consequence  of  the  unanimous  manifeetation  ef  the  Parisian  po- 
pulation.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  will  perform  its  duty. 
It  will  display  that  degree  of  energy  which  will  secure  public  order, 
without  soffering  the  slightest  violation  of  the  principle  of  liberty. 

«  RECURT  (the  Minister  of  the  Interior)." 

The  following  report,  submitted  to  the  Executive 
Commission  by  M.  Annand  Marrast,  Mayor  of  Paris,  \inll 
show  the  path  which  he  took  in  the  late  disturbances: — 
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"CitUens — I  will  here,  according  to  your  desire,  resiime  in 
writing  the  verbal  report  which  I  made  to  yon  of  what  passed  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  on  the  15th.  At  the  moment  when  the  tri- 
bone  was  invaded  by  the  authors  dt  the  criminal  attempt  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  1  received  information  that  they  in- 
tended to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  there  to  establish  a  Pro- 
visional  Government.  My  duty  caUed  me  to  my  post,  and  I  went 
immediately.  I  arrived  two  hours  before  the  conspirators,  and  I 
instantly  ordered  every  measnre  to  be  taken  to  hinder  their  entry. 
The  1st  li^on  was  ordered  to  place  itself  in  eobnnn  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Place,  on  the  side  of  the  qnay  ;  and  the  Colonel- 
oomnuusdant  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  took  all  the  necessary  measures 
to  defend  it.  The  colnmns  of  the  rioters,  preceded  by  their  stand- 
ards, came  dose  up  in  front  of  the  9th  Legion.  Their  chieft  an- 
nonneed  that  the  Chamber  was  dissolved— that  the  Executive 
power  no  longer  eustod — ^that  the  National  Guard,  Ghiard  Mobile, 
and  the  anny  had,  by  oommon  accord,  prodaimed  a  new  Pro- 
visional Qovemment. 

"  After  a  few  violent  discussions,  a  musket  was  fired  at  the  sO' 
cond  commandant  of  the  Hotd  de  Ville,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Legion,  and  who  energetically  refhsed  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
conspirators.    The  resistance  made  by  M.  Beaumont,  nufortunatdy, 
was  not  seconded  with  suifident  force  and  unanimi^-.     A  diief  of 
a  battalion  of  the  National  Guards  gave  orders  to  put  the  butt  ends 
of  the  guns  in  the  air.    The  Colond  showed  some  hesitation,  and  the 
rioters,  taking  advantage  of  it  to  invade  the  Phice,  pushed  violently 
against  the  railings,  which  gave  way  under  the  pressure.     My 
deputy,  dtizen  Adam,  had  already  descended,  and  had  been  over 
the  diflferent  parts  of  the  Hotd  to  see  that  my  orders  had  been  ful- 
filled.    He  returned  to  my  cabinet,  and  told  me  that  the  Cohmd- 
commandant  had  said  that  he  would  have  to  be  accountable  to  ne 
for  what  he  did,  and  what  he  did  not  do.     1  must  add,  however, 
that  citiaen  Rey,  who  filled  this  station,  spoke  to  the  crowd,  ad- 
dressing himself  particukrly  to  Barbes,  and  refused  to  open  the 
gate  as  d^TPi^****^      Some  moments  after,  however,  M.  B«y  went 
away ;  and  then  immediately  the  gate  was  opened,  on  which  a 
crowd  of  people  rushed  in.     The  conspiratois  cried  out,  *  Where 
is  Marrast — we  must  first  get  rid  of  him.*     1  was  at  this  mo> 
jsuaA  in  my  cabinet,  which  I  had  not  left ;  and  was  surrounded 
by  several  representatives,  and  protected  by  fifty  men,  all  resolved, 
like  me,  to  resist  to  the  hwt,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
struggle.    Two  or  three  thousand  men  filled  the  courts  and  stairs  \ 
they  proceeded  to  a  hall  where  the  deliberations  were  hdd  on  the 
24th  February,  and  they  commenced  a  discussion  on  the  names  of 
the  new  Provisional  Government,  proposed  by  them  amidst  an  in- 
describable tumult. 

*<  Daring  thia  time  I  had  given  oidera  to  the  ushers,  and  to  the 
7t2iikiid9thl08ioiUHtQn«cchinhastetotbeHdtddsyiUe.    I 
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had  ugned  a  proclamation,  making  the  National  Quards  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  things.  I  had  written  to  you,  citisena,  to 
ask  yoQ  for  more  forces,  and  to  indicate  the  proper  measure  to  he 
taken  to  drive  out  the  crowd,  who  had  not  found  means  to  enter 
the  hall,  and  to  seize  the  others  when  the  proper  moment  was 
come.  The  Legions  arrived  vety  opportunely.  Barb^  and  his 
companions  Iiad  proceeded  to  another  hall,  which  they  had  guarded 
with  armed  men.  They  showed  themselves  to  the  multitude  col- 
'  lect«d  on  the  Place,  from  the  windows ;  and,  at  various  times,  we 
heard  cries  of  Vive  Barbh!  Vive  Louis  Blanc!  Vive  Albert/  Ge- 
neral Voucher  at  this  moment  entered  my  cabinet,  followed  by  his 
staff.  I  ordered  him  to  cnll  in  two  Wtalions  of  the  National 
Guards  and  the  Guards  Mobile,  and  to  turn  out  the  crowd  which 
filled  the  courts  and  stairs ;  at  the  same  time  the  hall  where  the 
chiefs  were  assembled  was  surrounded.  My  deputy,  M.  Adam, 
went  himself  into  this  hall,  and  there  made  the  first  arrests.  An 
order  was  immediately  given  to  allow  no  one  to  go  out  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  to  guard  all  the  issues  by  which  Barb^s,  Albert, 
and  their  companions  might  possibly  escape.  Citizens  Lamartine 
and  Ledru  BioUin  arrived  at  this  moment,  and  they  were  soon  after 
followed  by  General  C.  Thomas.  Some  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  now  informed  us  that  they  would  take  upon  them  to  arrest 
all  the  citizens,  without  distinction,  who  luid  invaded  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille ;  but  as  there  were  amongst  them  several  representatives  of 
the  people,  they  demanded  a  written  order.  It  was  immediately 
rl^livered,  signed  by  me  and  the  two  members  of  the  Executive 
Commission. 

**  The  oommaader  of  a  battalion  of  the  6th  Legion  had,  however, 
already  arrested  Barb^.  The  superior  officers  of  the  artillery  of 
the  National  Guard  seized  Albert;  and  one  and  all  made  the  most 
energetic  and  generous  efforts  to  save  these  representatives  from 
the  smallest  ill-usage,  although  their  conduct  excited  the  greatest 
indignation.  Two  other  officers  made  a  search  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  hotel,  and  by  this  means  nearly  150  persons  were  ar- 
rested. This  number  was  increased  in  the  evening,  and  we  have 
had  more  than  200  persons  under  our  hands. 

"  You  see,  citizens,  that  if,  by  weakness,  by  treason,  by  fitnlt^  or 
by  crime,  the  conspirators  were  able  to  install  themselves  in  one 
hall  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  they  were  not,  for  one  instant,  masters 
of  it.  I  never  ceased  to  command  there,  nor  did  I  eease  to  give 
my  orders ;  and  the  incertitude  which,  for  a  moment,  produced 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  a  small  number  of  the  National  Guards, 
having  been  dissipated,  both  my  deputy  and  myself  had  only  one 
occupation — that  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  arrest  the  con- 
spirators, while  avoiding  the  effusion  of  blood. 

"  I  ought  to  add,  ttiat  the  commander  of  the  9th  Legion,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken,  has  sent  in  his  resignation.  I  have  also 
received  tliat  of  Colonel  Yautier,  and  of  a  standard-bearer  named 
Guery.  As  to  Colonel  Key  and  his  deputy,  they  have  both  been 
arrested. 

"  Salutation  and  Fraternity. 

"  Atlmanj)  Marbast, 
**  Representative  of  the  People,  and  Mayor  of  Paris." 

The  following  interesting  paragraph  appears  in  a 
journal: — 

"Further  details  respecting  the  events  of  Monday  have  been 
obtained.  When  the  head  of  the  insurgent  column  reached  the. 
Hotel  de  Yille,  the  Republican  Guard  prepared  to  resist,  but,  after 
some  conversation  with  Colonel  Rey  and  the  garrison,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  Hotel  was  invaded.  A  person  who  was  half- 
spectator,  half-actor,  gives  the  following  particulars: — 

** '  The  invaders  Immediately  set  to  work  to  draw  up  lists  of 
the  new  Government,  without  thinking  of  anything  else.  Two 
young  men  were  so  engaged,  when  an  employ^  entered  and  asked 
them,  with  a  great  assumption  of  dignity,  wliat  right  they  had  to 
be  there.  They  answered  that  they  were  there  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  that  the  National  Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  that  they  were 
concocting  a  Provisional  Government.  At  the  same  moment,  a  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents  rushed  into  the  room,  whereupon  the  poor  em- 
ploy6  turned  very  pale^  and  stammered, "  Ah !  gentlemen,  you  are  ex- 
ercising your  right,  you  may  continue  I"  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
him.  Barb^  was  worn  out  by  the  fatigue  and  emotions  of  the  day. 
He  asked  for  something,  and  a  person  connected  with  the  H6tel 
brought  him  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  a  glass.  He  took  a  glass, 
and  went  into  an  B4Joiuing  room,  with  several  other  persons,  to  draw 
np  a  proclamation.  Lists  of  the  new  Government  were  thrown  out 
of  the  windows,  and  the  people  shouted,  "  Yive  Barb^!"  but  so 
UtUe  was  public  opinion  with  w  that  many  omde  wrcasmv  on  the 


names.  When  an  officer  of  the  staff  «rriv«d,  aanMmctng  ttiot  thb 
National  Assembly  was  re-established,  the  crowd  whieh  bad  jut 
cried  "  Yive  Barb^!"  shouted  «'  Yive  TAssembl^  Nationak!" ' 

"Many  persons  escaped  from  the  Hdtel — ^M.  Manrast  himself 
enabled  two  students  to  do  so.  When  the  National  Guard  entered 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  some  of  the  insurgents  protested  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  but  they  were  soon  put  down  by  threats,  and  criei 
of,  *  Vive  rJuembl/e  NatitmaUr  One  of  the  Natiiinal  Gnatia, 
not  knowing  exactly  in  what  position  things  were,  eaid  that  the 
reason  why  the  new  Provisional  Govenmient  was  not  approved  fay 
public  opinion  was,  that  the  name  of  M.  Lamartdne  did  not  appear 
in  the  lists.  '  Oh !  there  is  no  objection  to  that,*  said  one, '  vc 
will  add  it ;'  and  taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  the  name.  The  list  then 
stood  thus— ^Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  Rdlin,  Raspail,  Bar- 
b^  Bhuqui,  Caussidiere,  Etaenne  Arago,  Albert,  Habot,  Sobiier, 
Lagrange.     The  following  document  was  found : — 

" '  The  Provisional  Government,  taking  into  ooDsideratiim  tbe 
wish  of  the  people,  declares  that  it  will  immediately  notify  to  the 
Russian  and  German  governments  the  order  to  reconstitute  Po- 
land, and  if  they  do  not  do  it,  the  government  of  the  French  Re- 
public will  immediately  dedare  war  against  them. 

"  *  The  Members  of  the  Provisional  Oovemaieiit 

"  *  Paris,  15th  May,  1848.' " 

"This  document  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Mairie  of  Paris,  but  is 
not  signed." 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  Paris  was  singular. 
About  four  o'clock  I  was  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
I  was  told  that  the  National  Assembly  was  dis- 
solyed,  while  the  rappd  still  beat  furiously  on  every 
side.  I  hurried  to  the  Hue  Kichelieu,  and  met  the 
whole  5th  Legion  of  the  National  Guard  descending 
towards  the  riyer.  It  was  half-past  four  ere  they 
reachod  the  Tuileries ;  and  some  orders,  given  in  a 
whisper  to  the  colonel,  sent  them  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  Their  air  was  most  deter- 
mined and  warlike,  particularly  that  of  the  working 
men  among  them,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  cause  of  labour  done  by  such  insensate 
conduct  on  the  part  of  their  friends,  as  the  conspir- 
ators called  themselves. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  legion  came  down  on  its 
way  to  the  Assembly,  which,  next  minute,  was  met 
by  another  coming  from  it.  I  interrogated  one  or 
two  of  the  National  Guard.  They  knew  nothing. 
They  were  only  aware  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  Assembly;  but  in  what  position  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  was,  they  could  not  say.  I  heard 
well-dressed  people  asking  questions ;  and  when  told 
that  Barb^s,  Raspail,  Blanqui,  were  the  Provisional 
Government,  they  turned  away  and  smiled,  for  there 
was  hope,  perhaps,  for  their  party. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  National 
Guard  itself  was  undecided.  Many  wavered,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  know  what  was  the  actual  amount 
of  success  of  the  Socialists  and  Republicans,  ere  they 
acted  against  them.  On  the  Boulevards,  hundreds 
of  worthy  citizens  showed  extreme  indecision.  Hav- 
ing been  told  by  officious  agents  of  the  conspirators 
that « the  people"  had  expelled  the  Assembly,  elected 
a  new  Provisional  Government,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
stall it  at  the  Municipal  Palace  or  Hotel  de  Ville, 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  took  it  as  a  fcdt 
acecmpli.  This  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  the  shopkeepers  are,  it  must  be  sald^ 
not  at  all  partial  to  fighting ;  fifty  armed  anvrien 
are  worth  two  hundred  of  the  middle  classes  at  any 
time.  In  the  next,  a  large  portion  of  them  are  mo- 
narchists ;  and  they  had  a  vague  notion  that  any  tri- 
umph of  yiolence  woq14  brltig  back  their  dftrUng  atato 
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of  pftBsiTe  obedienoe  and  slaverer.  Again,  the  French 
ore  the  readiest  people  in  the  world  to  accept  for  a 
while  a  fait  (tecompU, 

I  recollect  on  Thursday  the  24th  of  February,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  after  leaping  fiffey  barricades, 
and  mixing  for  hoars  with  the  dying  and  the  dead — 
after  quitting  the  burning  post  of  the  municipal 
guard,  and  witnessing  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Palais  Royal,  suddenly  arriying  on  the  Boulevards, 
-within  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
scene  of  action,  and  with  barricades  across  the  way, 
and  finding  hundreds  of  well-dressed  M'alkers  quietly 
taking  their  after-dinner  stroll,  as  unconcerned  as  if 
a  monarchy  had  not  just  fallen,  and  the  whole  world 
been  shaken  from  end  to  end  by  the  cannon  of  the 
Parisian  Republicans. 

There  are  those  liying  who  recollect  well  the  crowds 
of  well-dressed  walkers,  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main and  other  fashionable  districts  of  Paris,  as  well 
as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  all  classes,  who  made  a 
fete-day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Place  Louis  XY.,  on  the  eyening  of  the  10th  August, 
1790,  when,  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  six  thou- 
sand people  and  military  fell,  the  Tuileries  became 
the  prey  of  the  masses,  and  the  monarchy  of  ages 
fell  shattered  to  atoms. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  if,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  the  advent  of  a  Socialist  and  Terror-pregnant 
Provisional  Government  excited  very  little  astonish- 
ment, and  for  a  while  little  repulsion  in  many.  Tlie 
French  people,  in  revolution,  are  astonished  at  no- 
thing; and  well  may  it  be  so,  when  their  capital  has, 
in  sixty  years,  seen  a  National  Assembly  elected  for 
the  first  time  in  France,  crushing  feudalism  and  clip- 
ping the  wings  of  monarchy;  the  taking  of  the  Bastile; 
three  captures  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Tuileiies 
(1790,  1830, 1848);  the  rule  of  the  tiger  Marat,  the 
denial  of  God,  the  deification  of  Reason,  the  stem 
but  terrible  Robespierre,  the  bloody  Danton,  the  fall 
of  these  men,  and  of  the  Republic;  the  Directory, 
their  expulsion  by  a  fortunate  soldier;  a  Corsican 
military  student,  the  Consul,  then  Emperor;  the 
splendour  of  an  Empire;  Paris  the  capital  of  Europe; 
an  English  army  in  its  walls;  a  Bourbon  on  tlie 
throne;  the  hundred  days;  a  Bourbon  again,  and 
then  another;  a  revolution,  an  Orleans  dynasty;  a 
revolution,  and  a  Republic. 

After  recollecting  tiiat  the  above  is  the  history  of 
Paris  fi>v  sixty  years,  it  need  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  Borb^s,  Blanqui,  Cabet,  and  Co.,  ex- 
cited less  dislike,  and  less  astonishment  than  is  gene- 
rally believed. 

But  there  were  those  who  were  aware  of  the  full 
consequences  of  the  advent  of  these  men,  many  ardent 
and  sincere,  but  all  dangerous ;  utopists,  when  not 
rogues. 

Among  those  were  Marrast,  Clement  Thomas,  and 
the  Provisional  Government.  It  is  the  custom  to 
declare  that  the  National  Guard  did  everything  of 
their  own  accord  on  Monday  the  15th,  and  that  the 
Provisional  Gk>vemment  went  for  nothing  in  the  ac- 
tivity displayed.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Marrast, 
the  most  active,  and  perhaps  the  most  clever  man  in 
the  whole  Republican  party,  was  hard  at  work,  as 
haa  been  seen.  Buohez  the  President,  DegouBs6e 
the  Questor,  were  the  goe  hwrying  «^bout  to  put  peo- 


ple in  possession  of  the  truth,  the  other  leading  the 
National  Guard  on  to  the  chase  of  the  rioters.  La- 
martine  and  Ledru  RoUin,  after  braving  the  insults 
and  daggers  of  the  mob,  wei'e  in  the  streets  on  horse- 
back, leading  the  civic  troops  to  the  expected  attack 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

It  will,  however,  add  much  to  the  clearness  of  my 
account,  if  I  give  that  of  the  Moniteur,  the  official 
organ  of  the  French  Government,  which  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved: — 

"  Monday,  ftboiit  one  o'clock,  the  National  Assembly  was  invaded 
by  a  crowd,  at  first  by  no  means  numerous,  but  which  soon  increased 
to  several  thousands  of  persons.  Tlie  pretext  of  this  attempt  was 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  in  &vour  of  Poland.  The  petitioners, 
who  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  ilall  of  the  Representatives  by 
M.  de  Lamartine,  soon  forced  their  way  past  him,  and  rushed  into 
the  hall,  excited  by  some  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  partici- 
pated in  this  crime  of  lese-sovereignty.  The  liali  of  deliberations 
was  violated,  and  the  tribune  usurped  by  seditious  orators.  The 
most  awful  tumult  reigned  in  the  Assembly,  and  interpellations 
look  place  between  the  insurgents  and  some  of  the  representatives. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  the  populace,  who  seemed  to  obey  a  wateli- 
word  well  known  and  accepted,  which  allowed  no  silence  to  take 
place,  except  to  the  speeches  of  MM.  Blanqui  and  Raspail.  The 
Assembly,  however,  disphiyed  the  most  admirable  attitude.  Calm 
in  the  midst  of  this  horrible  disorder,  it  waited  in  silence  and  with- 
out fear,  until  this  insensate  fury  was  worn  out.  At  length,  about 
four  o'clock,  the  insurgents  scattered  over  the  hemicycle  scats, 
passages,  and  tribunes,  began  to  retire,  declaring  that  they  would 
wait  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  they  would  not 
entirely  leave  the  place  until  the  representatives  had  decided  to 
declare  war  in  favonr  of  Poland,  and  the  immediate  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Citixen  Blanqui  even  increased  these  demands,  and 
by  the  side  of  Poland,  he  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Rouen,  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  bourgeoise  guard  of  that  town. 
Even  before  these  disastrous  scenes  commenced,  and  while  they 
were  going  forward,  the  Commission  of  the  Executive  Power,  seated 
at  the  Luxembourg,  gave  all  the  necessary  orders  both  to  prevent 
and  to  overcome  the  insurrection.  Citizens  Gamier  Pag^s,  Arago, 
and  Marie,  with  admirable  unity,  disposed  of  all  the  military  and 
administrative  forces  of  the  city.  Citizens  Lamartine  and  Ledru 
Rollin  went  to  the  Chamber,  where  they  were  wholly  disregarded, 
and  where  their  voices  were  completely  impotent  before  the  insttr- 
rection.  However,  the  National  Guard,  called  together  by  the 
rapp/rl,  which  beat  in  all  the  legion^  surrounded  the  vicinities  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  conspirators  menaced  to  be  there 
made  prisoners,  retired  and  went  off  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  After 
a  short  struggle  they  succeeded  in  entering,  but  by  the  courage  and 
determioation  of  citizen  Marrast,  the  Mayor,  and  his  deputy  citizen 
Adam,  the  conspirators  were  seized.  Citizens  Barbes  and  Albert, 
who  formed  a  part  of  a  new  Government  proclaimed  by  some  of 
these  insensate  persons,  were  made  prisoners,  and  guarded  under 
escort.  A  little  later,  the  National  Assembly  decreed  the  accusa- 
tion of  these  two  representatives,  the  conduct  of  whom,  if  it  be 
justifiable,  must,  at  a  future  time,  be  defended  before  the  legal  au- 
thorities of  the  country. 

"About  five  o'clock  all  was  finished,  the  deliberations  of  the 
Chamber  were  resumed,  citizens  Gamier  Pagrs,  Arago,  and  Marie, 
returned  to  the  Assembly,  for  the  double  purpose  of  assuring  it  of 
the  safety  of  the  country,  and  to  render  an  account  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken,  and  to  inform  it  of  those  which  were  still 
necessary.  Citizens  Lamartine  and  Ledru  Rollin,  who  had  gone 
to  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  soon  returned  to  the  Chamber ;  after  which 
citizen  Armand  Marrast  ascended  the  tribune,  and,  assuring  them 
of  safety,  gave  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  conspirators,  arrested 
and  held  under  the  guard  of  citizen  Adam,  deputy  Mayor  of  Paris. 
During  this  day,  which  might  Imve  compromised  the  hopes  of  tlie 
Republic,  and  wliich,  thank  heaven,  will  only  oonaolidate  it,  every 
one  did  his  duty:  the  National  Assembly,  which  preserved  its 
calm  dignity  in  spite  of  the  menaces  and  fury  of  the  insurgents — 
the  Executive  Commission,  who  throughout  the  whole  day  displayed 
the  most  energetic  and  vigorous  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
pubHc  order— the  National  Guard  of  Paris  and  of  the  kaniume, 
who,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  put  themselTes  under  the 
command  of  the  authorities — the  army  which  dispUyed  equal  ardour 
— ^the  Garde  Mobile,  which  showed  an  admirable  devotedness  and 
I  an  inoompsreble  energy— thepeople,  who  expressed  their  tenor  fo^ 
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tiktte  UMNBMte  diaordere,  which  iiuiiu£Bated,  in  the  most  nnetiuivo- 
c«I  BUUnaeTi  their  sympathies  for  the  authorities  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional  Assembly — ^the  delegates  from  the  departments,  who,  called 
id  ^fiie,  were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  suppression  of  an  emeuie 
— the  stttdenta  at  the  Colleges,  who  gave  proofs,  as  they  have  always 
done,  of  the  most  devoted  patriotism,  aud  the  greatest  intelligence. 
The  arrested  persons,  who  are  very  numerous,  will  soon  be  punislted 
according  to  their  deserts;  and  this  day,  long  announced  as  decisive 
hy  the  conspirators,  will  only  turn  to  the  profit  of  order,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  bad  citizens,  who  are  not  afraid  thus  foolishly  to  risk 
the  destinies  of  the  country." 

Further  on  it  says  : — 

"  The  day  which  we  have  just  concluded  has  been  full  of  the 
most  terrible  emotions,  and  it  may  bring  after  it  the  most  happy 
consequences,  if  the  public  reason  knows  how  to  draw  from  these 
consequences  all  the  results  which  they  carry  with  them.  From  nine 
in  the  morning,  the  Executive  Commission,  sitting  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, prescribed  all  the  measures  which  were  necessary  for  crush- 
ing the  plot  of  the  conspirators,  assuring  the  deliberations  of  the 
Assembly,  and  restoring  to  the  capital  its  security  and  repose.  Un- 
fortunately, these  orders,  transmitted  with  all  necessary  promptitude 
and  energy,  were  either  disregarded  or  not  executed  as  they  ought 
to  have  been.  The  Executive  Commission  did  not  cease,  for  one 
instant, to  watch  over  the  public  safety,  and  its  vigilance  was  crowned 
with  success  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  National  Guard, 
called  together  by  the  rappel  which  was  beaten  in  all  the  legions, 
united  in  enormous  masses  to  surround  all  the  issues  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  The  Clubbists,  intimidated  by  these  preparations 
during  this  time,  left  the  National  Assembly  which  they  had  so 
lately  forcibly  entered,  and  lyroceeded  to  the  HAtel  dc  Ville,  which 
they  entered  after  a  slight  resistance.  Assembled  in  one  of  the 
halls,  they  proclaimed  a  Provisional  Government,  which  was  soon 
replaced  hy  a  second,  and  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  third. 
Hardly  had  this  pretended  Government  been  announced,  when,  by 
orders  given  by  citizen  Marrast,  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  members  of 
this  Government  of  conspirators  were  arrested.  Confided  some 
moments  after  to  the  care  of  citizen  Adam,  the  prisoners  were  de- 
tained in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  until  the  authori- 
ties had  deliberated  on  their  case.  In  the  evening,  the  Executive 
Commission  took  measures  by  which  the  conspirators  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  port  of  Vincennes,  nnder  the  charge  of  a  strong  »cort. 
By  eight  o'clock  Paris  reposed  in  the  most  complete  security." 

Meanwhile,  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  whole 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  of  the  havXxeue^ 
the  entire  Garde  Mohile  were  under  arms.  The 
town  was  like  a  camp.  Every  public  building  was 
occupied  militarily.  The  Luxembourg  was  guarded 
like  a  camp.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  filled 
with  soldiers,  whole  regiments  of  whom  entered.  Paris 
in  the  erening. 

The  next  measure  was  to  arrest  the  heads  of  the 
insurgents,  and  thus  prevent  the  organisation  of  a 
tremendous  night  insurrection.  In  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
voH,  No.  16,  within  twenty  paces  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  is  a  house,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Civil  List.  When  the  Revolution  occurred  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  Sobrier,  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mwM  de  Paris,  the  centre  of  the  Revolutionary  com- 
mittee, and  the  barracks  of  a  post  of  Montagnards. 
All  knew  that  here  sat  the  dreaded  committee  of 
public  safety,  which,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  was  to 
cover  France  with  guillotines.  No  sooner  was  the 
news  made  known  that  law  and  order  had  triumphed, 
than  a  move  was  made  in  this  direction. 

I  was  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  seven  o'clock,  when 
I  saw  several  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  rush- 
ing down  the  street  in  perfect  order,  their  drums 
beating  a  charge.  Their  guns  were  in  their  hands, 
and  they  seemed  about  to  enter  into  a  bloody  con- 
flict. Behind  them  came  a  battalion  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  showing  the  utmost  and  warmest  enthusiasm. 
In  an  instMit  the^  had  surrounded  Sobrier's  house. 


while  pickets  flew  to  guard  every  neighbouring  iMue 
by  which  the  inmates  could  possibly  esespe.  A 
parley  was  then  held.  The  Montagnards  had  barri- 
caded themselves  in,  and  being  amply  provided  with 
ammunition  aud  arms,  it  was  expected  they  would 
have  defended  themselves.  But  their  chiefs  were 
absent ;  they  knew  only  that  their  party  was  de- 
feated ;  and,  after  a  serious  delay,  they  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

The  house  was  searched  everywhere,  all  papers 
seized,  and  every  effort  made  to  find  the  ringleader. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  absent,  as  in  the  first 
fury  of  the  National  Guard  he  would  have  perished. 
The  papers  found  in  his  house  not  only  are  eariouB, 
but  thoy  throw  such  a  light  upon  the  schemes  of  the 
whole  party,  that  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  giv- 
ing them. 

To  show  you  what  the  intentions  of  the  conspirators 
were,  and  this  is  important,  I  give  you  the  account,  from 
the  journals,  of  the  documents  found  in  Sobrier's  house  : 

"  There  were  published  yesterday  five  out  of  seven  decrees  foand 
in  the  house  uf  Subrier,  No.  16,  Rue  dc  Kivoli,  and  deposited  at 
the  Chamber  of  Eeprescntatives  by  M.  Jeandel,  of  the  Sd  legion. 
They  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  and  yet,  in  their  prasinble,  it 
was  stated  that  the  National  Assembly  had  ired.  upon  the  p>opl*» 
who  cfune  peaceably  to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Fdn. 
Tlie  names  of  the  future  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety  were  left  in 
blank.  Known  patriots  were  to  constitute  a  new  National  Guard, 
to  be  called  La  Force  Ouvri^re.  All  burgesses  appearing  in  nni* 
form  or  in  arms  were  declared  to  be  outlawed.  All  known  capi- 
talists were  to  be  called  upon  for  a  ^Mcies  of  pri^rty-tax,  tawhieh 
the  title  of  Impdt  Fraternel  was  to  be  given,  ranging  firom  <uie4Ulh 
up  to  the  moiety  of  their  income  in  progresaioa,  aocordiiig  to  the 
amounts  of  their  incomes,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  be  liable  to  coa- 
liscation.  The  levy  of  this  tax  was  to  be  entrusted  to  La  Force 
Ouvri^re,  and  its  produce  divided  among  their  ikmilies  in  alpha- 
betical order.  We  now  proceed  to  a  Munmaiy  of  thfOae  proje^ed 
decrees : — 

**  *  First  J>ecree. — In  the  name  of  the  people  regenerstors  of 
Paris,  founders  of  the  Republic  of  February  and  May,  1848,  th* 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  declares — That  the  National  Aasemhly, 
composed  in  gre^t  part  of  reactionaries,  has  violated  its  misuon ; 
that  it  has  lost  precious  time  when  misery  demanded  the  moat 
prompt  measures ;  that  it  haa  reliued  to  create  a  Ministry  of  La-- 
bour ;  tliat  it  has  sought  its  strength  in  the  piles  of  anna  it  ha» 
amassed  within  the  Assembly,  when  it  ought  to  have  caused  itaelf 
to  be  respected  by  its  moral  force  alone,  and  by  fulfilling  it«  missiQii 
with  devoted  xeal ;  that  it  attributes  to  itself  the  right  and  power 
of  oppression,  by  suffering  the  troops  to  enter  Pans,  and  by  grant- 
ing to  its  President  the  right  of  calling  them  oat  as  Well  as  the 
National  Guards  of  France ;  that  it  has  attacked  the  liberty  ioid 
sovereignty  of  the  people  proclaimed  on- the  barneadee  of  Februaiy, 
by  depriving  the.  people  by  a  law  of  the  right  of  presenting  a  peti- 
tion ;  tlint,  in  fine,  it  has  fired  upon  the  people  coming  peaceably 
to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Poles — consequently,  the 
people  of  Paris,  as  the  advanced  gtmrd,  have  taken  upon  themsehrea' 
the  charge  of  watching  over  the  trusts  committed  to  the  x^ipnmt^ 
tatives,  and  which  they  have  violated ;  declares  them  to  be  deprived 
of  all  power,  and  have  constituted  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
composed  of  the  following  nine  members.  (The  names  of  the  mem> 
bers  are  not  inserted.)  This  Committee  is  invested  with  unlimited 
powers  for  constituting  and  organising  a  trufy  democratic  r^fmUiCy 
and  by  stifling  reaction  with  the  moat  energetic  meaaa,  if  it  ahonld 
dare  to  show  itself  again.* 

"  The  second  decree  is  missing.  The  third  decree  declares,  that 
all  administrative  and  judiciary  powers,  all  public  charges  and  Ainc- 
tions,  all  privileges  and  monopolies,  without  distinction,  are  abo- 
lished, never  to  be  re-estaUished.    The  decree  says  :— 

"  *  Measures  shall  he  pronptiy  taken  for  eoMtHntiiig  teah 
powers,  and  for  indemnifying  those  who  now  bold  ehargea.  Thei 
police  of  the  towns  and  communes  shall  bo  vested  in  the  Fprcft 
Oavri^re,  to  be  hereafter  constituted.  The  mayors  alone  shall  pre- 
serve such  a  portion  of  their  authority  as  may  bo  necessary  for  e$r« 
lyin^;  the  preeeftt  deow  into  oiecatieB.' 
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"  Tliw  dflOTM  iartiier  eontains  six  artides  ralaiiits  to  the  formftp 
tion  ftiul  Actions  of  the  muiiicljpal  committees,  to  supersede  the 
present  mnnicipal  councils.  These  committees  were  to  verify  the 
pu1)lic  funds  of  their  towns  and  communes ;  to  act  as  judges  in  all 
police  questions  arising  oat  of  the  execution  of  decrees.  Known 
p«trioti  wen  to  be  formed  into  an  armed  force,  to  be  called  Foiee 
Oovrttn,  with  authority  to  take  the  ansa  of  all  other  oitizeus  with- 
out distinction.  ]Ko  others  of  the  people,  particularly  the  huiigessas, 
Were  to  appear  in  public  dressed  as  National  Guards  or  armed. 
Every  citizen  who  might  infringe  this  decree  was  to  be  outlawed. 

•*  *  Pburik  Decree. — Considering  that  the  necessitous  citizens 
Btnat  be  imiMdiately  nUered,  and  that  this  can  be  done  only  by 
those  who  are  rich,  but  hftve  been  hiding  their  money  daring  the 
laat  three  months — considering  that  the  Pratemity,  written  on  all 
our  public  monuments,  may  no  longer  be  a  mere  vaui  and  empty 
word,  but  be  manifested  by  acts — it  is  decreed  that  all  capitalists 
shaH,  witfam  five  days  from  the  date  of  receiving  notice,  pay  the 
avB  ti  SOCNfr.  per  l,000fr.  upon  their  rent,  amounting  to  above 
MOOfre,  and  not  more  than  3,&00fr.;  of  SSOfr.per  l,OOQfr.  if  above 
3,d00fr^  and  not  more  than  5,000fir. ;  and  so  on  in  progression,  until 
the  tax  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  income.  Within  the  same  time, 
every  landowner  paying  more  than  lOOfr.,  and  under  250rr.  per  an- 
ovm  fbr  land-tax,  shall  pay  in  addition  SSft.  for  every  50fr.  of  such 
tax ;  if  the  land-tax  be  250fr.,  and  under  ],000fr.  per  annnm,  he 
ahall  pay  in  addition  lOQfr.  fbr  every  50£r.  of  sueh  tax;  if  the  kndr 
tax  be  l,O0O(r.,  and  under  6,000fir.,  he  shall  pay  loOfr.  for  every 
50fr.  of  such  tax ;  and  if  the  land-tax  be  5,000fr.,  or  upwai-ds,  he 
•hall  pay  SOOfir.  for  every  oOfr.  of  such  tax.  If  capitalists  or  laud- 
owners  fail  to  pay  the  additional  taxes  above  levied,  their  capitals 
•ad  huided  profierty  shall  he  eonftwated,  and  applied  for  the  relief 
of  the  neoeMitoos  of  thiir  roBpeetive  communes.' 

*'  This  decree  contains  further  provisions  for  the  distribution  of 
the  moneys  thus  raised  among  the  necessitous,  and  concludes  with 
an  artide  declaring  that  the  Force  Ouvriere  is  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  order ;  and,  lastly,  that  every  citizen  found  drunk 
ahatt  be  iuprieoned  three  days,  and  kept  upon  soup,  bread,  and 


"  The  fifth  decree  ia  missing.  The  sixth  decree  ordains  that  the 
iBVueipal  eommitteea  shall  immediately  convoke  their  Communes, 
to  acknowledge  the  new  Bepublic,  with  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  as  the  Oovemment.  The  laventh  decree  declares  that  an 
otganiaation  of  laboor,  founded  upon  the  beat  possible  basis,  shall 
he  pfomfllgBtod  in  three  weeks,  and  shall  be  entirely  in  the  interests 
ef  the  wvwkmaii,  pratooting,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  j  ust  rights  of  the 


Sobrier,  howerer,  had  been  arrested  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  so  had  Raspail,  while  Hu- 
bert»  arrested  for  a  moment,  socoeeded  in  afterwards 
eMaping. 

Perhaps  Paris  was  never  more  singular  in  its  as- 
pect than  this  evening.  About  eight  oVlock  the 
whole  town  was  illuminated,  while  heavy  patrols 
moved  about  in  all  directions.  The  streets  were 
densely  crowded.  The  eaf6s,  on  the  Boulevards, 
were  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  refresh- 
ments, and  reading  the  evening  journals,  big  with 
the  abortive  revolutions  of  the  day.  Towards  night, 
however,  the  illuminations  faded  away,  the  walkers 
went  home,  and  soon  none  remained  about  bat  the 
indefatigable  National  Guard,  patrols  of  which,  and 
of  the  Garde  Mobile,  crossed  one  another  at  every 
iostant. 

Shortly  before  midnight  not  a  promenade  was 
scarcely  to  be  met  in  the  streets ;  but  double  sen- 
tries everywhere,  soldiers  sleeping  on  the  pavement 
round  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  Executive  sat, 
the  entry  all  night  of  companies  of  military,  the  loud 
cries  of  the  sentries  challenging  one  another,  the 
oltths  dosed  all  the  evening  and  guarded  militarily, 
xeminded  us  that  another  act  of  the  great  Revolution 
was  \mng  played. 

.    Unfortunately,  the  day  did.  not  pass  off  wholly 
withoat  bloodshed;  and  that  is  more  to  be  regret- 


ted. Its  this  misfortune  was  chiefly  the  result  of  ae» 
cident.  It  having  been  reported  that  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  had  been  concealed  in  the  build- 
ing whore  the  club  of  the  <*  Bights  of  Man"  met, 
a  company  of  National  Guards  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  The  party  proceeded  at  midnight, 
and,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  doors  of  the  club« 
house  firmly  closed.  After  knocking  for  some  time 
fruitlessly  at  the  door,  a  locksmith  was  sent  for, 
and  the  lock  having  been  picked,  a  number  of  the 
National  Guards  entered.  In  the  large  hall  all  was 
darkness.  Two  candles  were  procured,  and  the  party 
began  to  explore  the  building.  On  the  first  search 
the  hall  appeared  to  contain  nobody ;  suddenly,  how- 
ever, several  musket  shots  were  fired  from  various 
parts,  by  which  two  of  the  National  Guard  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  This  entirely  chauged  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  There  were  but  few  National  Guai*ds  in  the 
hall ;  it  was  nearly  without  light,  and  the  number  of 
assailants  could  not  be  known.  Still  tho  National 
Guard  kept  firm  to  their  post,  and  returned  the  shots, 
firing  in  the  direction  f^om  which  the  sound  came. 
At  the  same  time  shots  were  heard  on  the  outside, 
in  the  Hue  St.  Martin.  After  groping  about  for 
some  time  in  the  dark,  a  National  Guard  discovered 
one  of  their  adversaries  concealed  behind  a  door ;  an- 
other was  found  soon  after  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
staircase.  Both  of  them  were  immediately  arrested. 
The  firing  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  a  cross  fire  was  directed  on  the  door  of 
the  club-house.  When  the  party  who  had  been  in 
the  interior  of  the  building  came  out  with  their  pri- 
soners, they  found  that  by  some  error  the  detach- 
ments of  the  National  Guard  had  been  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  confusion,  and  were  uncon- 
sciously firing  on  each  other.  On  reaching  the  door, 
the  National  Guard  who  were  outside  took  the  party 
who  had  been  employed  in  searching  the  house  for 
their  enemies,  the  clubbists;  and  a  fixe  being  opened 
on  them,  one  of  their  prisoners  fell  dead  upon  the 
.spot.  Thus,  no  one  knew  who  were  friends  and  who 
were  foes,  and  every  one  fired  promiscuously,  amidst 
the  greatest  confusion.  Every  exertion  was  made  to 
stop  the  murderous  discharge,  and  by  the  determina- 
tion of  some  of  the  National  Guard  in  silencing  the 
drums,  it  was  at  last  accomplished.  Several  of  the 
National  Guard  were  wounded  in  this  unfortunate 
affair.  Sentinels  were  now  placed  at  the  doors  of 
the  club-house,  and  the  coming  of  the  day  was  anxi- 
ously looked  for.  Whatever  number  of  assailants 
there  might  have  been,  it  was  found,  on  a  second  ex- 
anuuation  by  daylight,  that  they  all  succeeded  in 
escaping,  as  not  a  soul  was  found  after  a  most  minute 
search.  Funeral  honours  were  rendered  with  great 
pomp  to  the  victims  a  few  days  after,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  club  was  immediately  ordered. 

The  next  morning  the  National  Assembly  was 
guarded  by  most  imposing  forces  of  civic  soldiers» 
artillery.  Garde  Mobile,  troops  of  the  line,  &c.  The 
Place  de  la  Concorde  served  as  a  bivouac  for  the 
garrison  ;  and  none  passed  save  the  Members  and 
the  press.  Had  one-tenth  of  the  veritable  army  which 
defended  the  approaches  of  the  ex-Palais  Bourbons 
been  there  the  previous  dayi  the  insensate  attempt 
would  not  have  been  made. 

The  principal  part  of  the  def^nee  of  the  Chamber 
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vf&s  giyen  to  the  Gaard  Mobile,  whose  admirable 
conduct  on  the  preyiouB  day  excited  universal  ad- 
miration. It  was  a  battalion  of  this  body  which  first 
entered  the  Chamber  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, the  same  escorted  Lamartine  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  prisoners  to  Vincennes. 

The  day  of  Tuesday  was  fertile  in  emotions.  At 
an  early  hour  the  rappel  beat  in  every  quarter.  Ru- 
mours of  a  sinister  character  were  afloat.  Vincennes 
was  attacked  by  the  populace,  the  Montagnards  and 
Caussidi^re  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  the 
Prefecture,  the  railway  labourers  of  the  Chemin  de 
Per  du  Nord  were  in  insun*ection,  &c.  Vincennes 
was  in  reality  the  object  of  many  visits,  to  witness 
its  aspect  as  a  dungeon  for  Republican  prisoners,  but 
no  attack  was  made.  The  fact  is,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  fortresses  in  the  world,  and  would 
hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time  against  a  large  army. 

Still  the  rumour  was  credited  in  Paris,  and  tended 
not  a  little  to  quicken  the  alacrity  of  the  National 
Guard,  summoned  by  the  rappelf  which  beat  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon. 
That  the  Government  were  in  possession  of  some 
alarming  information,  was  apparent  from  the  fact, 
that  the  National  Guard  summoned  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg were  ordoi'ed  to  remain  under  arms  twenty- four 
hours,  and  provided  with  ball-cartridge  in  abundance. 

THE  MONTAGNARDS. 

Scarcely  had  the  affairs  finished  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  when  another  skirmish  commenced  at  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police. 

The  Montagnards,  who  had  been  busy  all  the  day 
in  trying  to  excite  the  people,  when  they  saw  the 
turn  that  the  plot  had  taken  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
took  refuge  in  their  old  quarters  at  the  Prefecture, 
where  both  they  and  the  Republican  Guard  remained 
under  arms  all  the  night. 

The  Executive  Commission  being  aware  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  these  two  bodies,  issued  an 
order  for  their  immediate  dispersion.  Accordingly, 
the  Prefect  of  Police  was  ordered  to  notify  to  the 
Montagnards  that  they  should  immediately  quit  the 
Prefecture,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  their  bai*- 
raoks,  in  the  Rue  St.  Victor. 

They  at  first  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  to  com- 
ply with  this  command,  but  at  a  later  hour  some 
threats  having  been  used,  they  agreed  to  comply. 
About  ten  o'clock  a  small  number  of  them  left  the 
Prefecture,  but  on  reaching  their  barracks  they 
found  that  their  comrades  had  already  been  turned 
out.  They  were,  however,  allowed  another  barrack, 
as  also  their  guns,  provided  they  took  the  locks  off 
them. 

Meanwhile  a  report  had  been  everywhere  spread 
over  Paris,  that  the  Montagnards  and  the  Garde 
Republicaine,  entrenched  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police,  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  enter, 
and  that  they  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  stand 
a  regular  siege.  On  this  report,  two  battalions  of 
National  Guards  being  called  together,  marched  on 
the  Prefecture,  taking  possession  of  the  quays  and 
bridges  in  the  vicinity.  On  reaching  the  Prefecture, 
they  found  the  gates  shut,  and  immediate  preparations 
were  made  for  breaking  them  open.  Two  cannon  were 
(or  that  purpose  plCK^  »o  »q  to  commftnd  tho  gates. 


At  this  moment,  and  just  as  they  were  about  id  put 
their  design  into  execution,  M.  Clement  Thomas, 
accompanied  by  some  officers  of  the  staff,  appeared 
on  the  ground,  and  making  his  way  up  to  the  great 
gate,  and  demanding  admittanoe,  it  was  immediately 
opened  to  him.  Having  entered  the  coiirt  of  the 
Prefecture,  which  was  filled  with  Republican  Guards, 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  he  sainted  them  with 
cries  of  Vive  la  RepMiqm,  which  they  echoed  with 
one  voice.  Afterwards  he  sent  word  to  their  colonel 
that  he  desired  to  speak  to  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  colonel  appeared,  and  after  the  exchange  of  a 
few  words,  boUi  he  and  M.  C.  Thomas  took  their  de- 
parture for  the  Chambers,  where  M.  CauasidS^re, 
the  Prefect,  had  already  preceded  them.  All  fean 
of  a  collision  were  now  dissipated.  The  gates  were 
immediately  opened  to  the  National  Guards,  who 
hastened  to  fraternise  with  the  Republican  Guard, 
assured  that  none  of  the  dissaffected  were  now 
amongst  their  ranks.  Since  the  end  of  this  distur- 
bance the  posts  have  been  occupied  Jointly  by  the 
National  and  Republican  Guards. 

Despite  the  favourable  termination  of  what  might 
have  been  a  serious  affair,  other  bodies  of  the  Mon- 
tagnards had  to  be  disarmed  or  cashiered  by  strata- 
gem. The  necessity  of  this  measure,  and  its  impor- 
tance for  the  peace  of  Paris,  is  manifest  firom  the 
following  narrative,  taken  from  the  LroU,  legal  Jour- 
nal:— 

<*  Two  days  ago,  when  alluding  to  the  Gardiens  de  Paris,  we  ob- 
sened  that  they  did  not  all  appear  to  be  animated  with  the  sane  good 
spirit,  and  that  we  thought  they  required  being  purified.  The  foUow- 
ing  audacious  act,  wliich  occurred  a  few  days  agoy  bnt  has  only  ^aaftr 
come  to  our  knowledge,  is  a  confirmation  of  our  opinion.  M. 
BoiUay,  Commissary  of  Police  for  the  Quarter  of  the  Tuileries, 
was,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  eroesing  the  Place  de  Caironsel,  when 
he  saw  one  of  these  Qardiens  in  the  centre  of  a  erowd,  dedainiig- 
against  the  National  Guard,  which,  he  said,  was  oompoBed  cf  aris- 
tocrats and  wretches,  who  had  massacred  the  people  of  £L9Qen. 
M.  Boulay  caused  this  man  to  he  arrested  by  some  officers  who 
wero  with  him;  and  upon  him  were  found  a  pistol  loaded  with  ball 
and  a  poniani-knife.  After  being  interrogated,  the  oommissary 
placed  him  in  a  fiacre  to  take  him  to  his  lo^ng,  in  the  Fanhmufr 
St.  Marcel,  in  order  to  have  it  searched.  As  they  were  paaaiogr 
the  barracks  in  the  Rue  St.  Victor,  the  Gardien  leaned  ont  of  the 
coach  window,  and  criol  to  the  Montagnards  that  he  was  arrested.. 
The  Montagnards  immediately  called  their  comrades,  and  the  coach 
was  at  once  snrronnded  by  itioxA  fifty  of  them,  who  forced  open 
the  doors  and  released  the  prisoner.  Two  of  th«n  got  intethe 
coach  with  M.  Boulay,  a  third  mounted  the  bos,  and  iiy^dr  thrr 
coachman  drive  to  the  Prefecture,  where  the  oonimissaiy  wbs 
brought  before  the  secretary-general  upon  a  charge  of  having  arbi- 
trarily arrested  one  of  their  comrades.  The  secretary-general  at 
once  discharged  the  commissaTT,  and  did  justice  upon  the  Mon- 
tagnards by  ordering  them  into  custody ;  fhm  whidi,  however^  no 
doubt,  they  were  very  soon  released." 

After  the  arrest  of  the  Montagnards,  Paris  relapsed 
into  somewhat  of  a  more  tranquil  state. 

In  the  Chamber,  the  members  who  had  disappeared 
on  the  previous  day  were  rastly  valiant.  Buchex 
was  called  over  the  coals  for  having  signed  an  order 
to  stop  beating  the  rappel.  As  this  is  a  matter  af- 
footing  the  character  of  the  president  it  needs  ex- 
planation. At  one  moment  in  the  Chamber,  when 
the  insurgents  had  full  possession,  the  sound  of  the 
rappd  beating  without  alarmed  them,  and  they 
threatened  to  use  violence,  if  an  order  were  not  given 
to  stop  it.  M.  Buchez  spoke  with  Degouss^  the 
questor.  He  assured  the  president  that  everr  aeoes-* 
sary  mewiure  was  being^  Ukw  tQ  tindi^to  tii^  M^ 
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tborifty  of  the  law,  and  that  aay  order  signed  by  him 
at  that  moment  would  be  nail,  and  of  no  effect.  On 
this  being  fnlly  explained,  Baches  consented  to  calm 
the  fury  of  the  clabbists,  by  signing,  on  a  number 
of  bits  of  paper,  the  required  concession.  When  the 
Chamber  beeame  aware  of  this,  they  restored  to  their 
president  their  former  confidence. 

M.  Gamier  Pagds  then  informed  the  Assembly 
what  the  GoTomment  had  done,  how  the  dangerous 
dobs  had  been  olosed^  the  arms  been  seized,  arrests 
been  made,  the  Montagnards  oashiered,  and  the 
chiefs  sent  to  Yincennes.  He  announced  that  the 
army  was  to  re-enter  Paris,  and  Generals  Clement, 
Thomas,  and  Bedeau,  answered  for  the  rest. 

M.  Cans^didre,  the  prefect  of  police,  a  well-known 
RepuUioan  and  Socialist,  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste 
of  certain  persons  in  the  Assembly,  and  they  called 
him  to  aeoonnt.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  never 
was  the  policeof  Paris  better  managed  than  under  this 
Republican  prefect's  rule.  DisonLer,  robbery,  gam- 
bling, all  the  nuisances  of  a  great  town,  wore  effec- 
tually repressed  by  him.  All  Paris  owned  his  effeo- 
tireness ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  if  the  conspirators 
had  not  hia  co-operation,  they  had  his  sympathy. 
His  feelings  were  with  them,  if  not  his  will.  Still, 
the  position  was  not  yery  clear,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  when  Ganssidi^re  resigned,  both  as  prefect  and 
deputy,  he  damaged  his  opponents  more  than  him- 
self. He  was  much  better  where  he  was  than  inde- 
pendent. 

Victor  Oonsiderant  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
the  conspiracy,  despite  the  presence  of  his  name  on 
the  list  of  the  Proyisional  Government,  while  Flooon 
stated  that  the  presence  of  his  excited  only  the  most 
profound  contempt  on  his  part.  Louis  Blanc,  who 
entered  the  Chamber  for  a  few  minutes  only,  was 
hissed  by  the  National  Gruard. 

The  next  day,  the  Executive  proposed  as  questions 
of  urgency,  the  application  of  the  law  of  1831,  or 
banishment^  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family ;  the 
dissolution  of  all  anned  associations ;  and  a  credit  of 
three  millions  for  the  national  workshops.  Isambert, 
an  ex-Libend  of  the  opposition,  rose  and  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  political  association,  and 
demanded  that  twenty-four  hoars'  notice  should  be 
given  of  all  meetings  to  the  police.  No  one  seconded 
this  proposition,  borrowed  from  the  code  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Assembly  was  again,  this  day,  guarded 
militarily,  as  were  all  public  buildings  during  the 
vhole  night 

The  important  event  of  Wednesday  and  Thnnday, 
however,  was  the  election  of  a  committee  to  report 
on  the  project  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Republic. 
After  sereral  ballotSy  the  result  was  the  election  of 
eighteen  names.  I  give  the  figures  of  each  al<mgside 
their  of  inions,  as  it  is  a  curious  study,  and  will  give 
an  idea  of  parties  in  the  Chamber  :•— 

M.  Cormenin,  an  extreme-Radical,  if  not  a  Re- 
pablicaa,  obtained  687  votes ;  Marrast,  a  well-known 
Bepablican,  646;  Lamennais,  a  Republican,  562; 
Yivien,  an  ex-Radical  professing  Republican  prin- 
ciples, 617;  Toequeville,  a  Republican,  486;  Du- 
feure,  a  Liberal  Monarchist,  386 ;  Martin  (de  Stras- 
boorg)  a  Repnblican,  663;  Woirhaye,  a  Republican, 
474;  Coquet,  Proteetant  Republican,  463;  Corbon, 
•  RepiiUioaa9461 ;  Toont^  a  Moderate,  414;  Dnpin, 


a  Conservative,  388;  Gustave  do  Beaumont,  a  Li- 
beral,  388 ;  Vaulabelle,  a  Liberal,  390 ;  Odillon 
BaiTot,  Liberal  Monarchist,  368;  Pag^s,  Liberal, 
366 ;  Denies,  Republican,  362 ;  Constd6rant,  So- 
cialist, 339. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ropublicans  have  the  large 
majority,  while  but  one  Socialist  is  returned.  Among 
those  not  elected,  Duvergier  d'  Hausanne  had  248 
votes ;  Berryer,  the  Carlist,  242 ;  and  Buchez,  270. 

Any  other  week,  this  commission  would  have 
formed  tho  subject  of  endless  discussions,  but  tho 
extreme  interest  of  the  events  of  the  16th,  and  the 
agitation  which  still  prevailed,  prevented  it  receiving 
the  notico  that  would  otherwise  have  been  acceded  to  it. 

The  fact  is,  the  public  mind  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure fixed  on  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  As- 
sembly. Certain  persons,  by  reason  that  the  cause  of 
order  had  triumphed  in  the  Republic,  believed  Paris 
and  France  ready  to  accept  some  form  of  monarchy. 
A  vague  rumour  got  afloat  that  a  king  was  in  Paris 
ready  to  be  proclaimed,  and  men  wailed.  The  Re- 
publicans were  prepared,  and  bloody  would  have 
been  the  struggle,  had  any  such  insensate  folly  been 
attempted. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  men  be- 
came less  excited  and  alarmed.  The  Carlists  retired 
to  their  secret  boudoir  conspiracies,  the  Orieanists 
held  their  tongue,  or  turned  to  the  Presse  and  As- 
sembUe  Nationale  for  council. 

On  Friday  a  proclamation,  relative  to  the  affair 
of  Monday,  was  discussed.  On  Wednesday  the  As- 
sembly was  for  carrying  it,  in  hot  haste,  though  in 
reality  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. On  Friday,  having  discovered  that  the  Di- 
rectory were  not  quite  so  much  to  blame  as  it  thought, 
all  the  passages  inculcating  blame  were  suppressed, 
and  the  proclamation  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

On  Saturday  a  short  sitting  was  taken  up  with 
the  question  of  the  extra  tax  of  the  46  centimes, 
which  the  minister  declared  necessary,  and  with  the 
discussion  of  a  costume  for  the  f6te. 

In  fact,  on  this  day,  nothing  else  was  thought  of. 
On  the  Bourse,  in  the  streets,  in  the  caf6s,  in  the 
salons,  the  great  question  was  the  show  of  Sunday. 

In  the  bureaux,  however,  the  question  of  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  several  Royal  families  was  discussed ; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  Louis  Napoleon  should 
remain  banished  for  five  years  ;  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  Duo  de  Bordeaux,  and  all  liring  members  of 
their  families,  for  life.  Many  efforts  were  made  by 
the  monarohists  to  prevent  this  conclusion  being  re- 
ported ;  but  their  object  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

And  thus  ended  Saturday  evening.  The  next  day 
was  to  be  the  fdte.  But  rumours  were  afloat  of  a 
great  anarchical  plot,  of  a  Communist  movement,  and 
men  felt  not  altogether  easy.  How  these  provisions 
were,  or  were  not  realised,  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of 
what  took  place  in  Paris  on  Sunday,  May  21,  1848. 

FETE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 

Paris  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  f^tes.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  French  live  under  a  mon- 
archy, or  under  a  republic,  their  nature  is  always 
the  same.  They  have  tried  all  manner  of  govern- 
ments, and  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  with  none. 
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but  under  every  different  dynasty  they  have  had  their 
ffttes,  and  always  with  an  equal  success.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, erafty  and  painstaking,  pampered  the  national 
desire,  and  the  splendid  f^tes  of  the  first  of  May,  and 
of  the  three  days  of  July,  were  always  prepared  for 
their  greedy  votaries.  The  Repuhlio  follows  the 
same  course;  and  on  Sunday  we  had  the  F6te  de  la 
Concorde,  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  No  matter 
how  much  money  may  he  wanting  for  the  usual 
affairs  of  life,  in  France  it  is  never  wanting  for 
amusements.  The  shops  may  be  shut,  but  the  balls 
and  eaf^s  will  be  well  attended ;  there  may  not  be 
a  single  sous  in  the  pocket,  bat  the  dance  will  not 
go  on  the  less  merrily  on  this  account.  With  a 
Frenchman,  to  day  is  everything,  and  an  hour  of 
happiness  will  bo  gladly  purchased  by  a  year  of  po- 
verty. Amusement  is  over  the  cry,  and  the  more  tri- 
vial it  is  the  more  it  is  relished.  **  Vive  la  hagcUelU .'" 
has  long  been  known  as  a  Frenchman's  standing 
phrase.  A  dance  with  a  grisette,  a  day  at  the  bar- 
rikre,  an  excursion  to  Versailles  or  Montmorency — 
even  a  game  at  billiards  or  dominoes  affords  more 
true  pleasure  to  him,  if  he  be  not  a  clubbist,  than 
all  the  riches,  honour,  and  power  of  the  world.  If 
the  men  are  thus  careless  of  the  future,  the  women 
are  ten  thousand  times  more  so — their  toiUtU  is 
everything,  and  all  will  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 
Amusement  they  will  have,  coute  qui  cwite.  In  this 
sweeping  accusation  we  by  no  means  intend  to  in- 
clude a  whole  nation — far  IVom  it.  France  possesses 
her  industrious  and  hard-working  classes,  to  whom 
w*e  accord  eveiy  honour.  Pleasure  and  business 
must  be,  however,  alternated  with  each  other,  and 
each  succeeds  the  better  for  it. 

In  France,  f^tes  are  grand  illustrations  of  opin- 
ions, and  of  facts — they  are  the  adhesions  of  an 
entire  people.  That  of  July  consolidated  the  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe — that  of  May  the  infunt  Republic. 
Both  were  equally  spontaneous — ^both  were  equally 
sincere. 

Our  task,  as  chroniclers  of  the  great  events  which 
are  daily  and  hourly  happening  in  this  oountiy,  and 
which  are  as  changeable  as  the  colour  of  the  cameleon, 
calls  us  to  give  a  description  of  the  magnificent  event 
of  the  21  St.  The  day  at  first  fixed  for  it  was  unft)r- 
tunate.  Important  political  news  of  a  sad  character 
bad  arrived  from  Poland ;  a  conspiracy  in  the  city  was 
darkly  hinted  at,  and  the  Government,  fearful  of 
turning  a  fiftte  into  a  field  of  blood,  postponed  it  until 
the  public  mind  should  be  in  some  measure  reassured, 
and  the  impending  danger  averted.  The  prepara* 
tioos  still  continued*  and  if  the  delay  occasioned 
trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience,  to  the  citieens, 
it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  additional 
grandeur  given  to  the  spectacle. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  the 
rappel  was  beat  throughout  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
everybody  was  astir.  The  National  Guard,  as  nsnal, 
came  pouring  out  at  this  well-known  summons,  and 
the  Boulevards  were  quickly  lined  by  a  gay  and  hap- 
py population.  From  various  previous  events,  the 
programme  had  been  so  often  altered,  that  some 
little  confusion  at  first  ocourred  in  the  placing  of  the 
various  bodies ;  but  these  were  quickly  got  over  by 
the  unanimity  and  good^feeling  of  the  people.  By 
tin  o'oloek  the  proeesiion  was  fully  fonned,  and 


it  commenced  to  move  slowly  towards  the  Chwnp 
do  Mars.     At  its  head  marched  a  squadron  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  National  Guard  ;  after  which  came 
the  6th  legion  and  the  7dd  regiment  of  the  line; 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Commission;    the 
ministers  ;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  known 
by  the  distinctive  ribbon  which  they  carried  at  their 
button-hole;  the  Mayors  of  Paris  and  of  the  ban- 
lUvs;  the  staff  of  the  National  Guard;    the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastile,  carrying  their  standard  ;  the 
cavalry  of  the  Garde  Mobile ;  the  wounded  of  Febru- 
ary, carrying  the  flag  of  each  hospital ;  the  decorated 
of  July;  the  delegates  from  the  departments,  the 
Ain  marching  first,  and  the  others  following  in  alpha- 
betical order ;  the  National  Guard  of  Compiegne  5  the 
Belgian  and  Italian  deputations ;  the  members  of  the 
institute  and  of  the  colleges;  the  labourers  in  the 
national  workshops,  carrying  their  distinctive  ban- 
ners ;  the  Irish  and  German  deputations,  the  former 
with  a  green  flag, with  the  legend,  ••  Erin  go  bragh"; 
the  Orph^onistes ;  the  Montagnard  choristers;  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  empire,  clothed  in  their  historical 
uniforms  ;  the  prisoners  from  the  pontoons  of  Cadi ; 
the  liberated  blacks ;  the  schools  and  colleges ;  the 
artillery  of  the  National  Guard  ;  the  4th  legion,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard  from  the  hanUeue^ 
These  were  followed,  at  a  coiisiderable  distance,  by 
the  delegates  of  the  commerce  of  Paris,  the  trades- 
men carrying  the  ehefs-d^opuvre  of  their  various  pro- 
fessions,  and  by  the  employes  in  the  government 
tobacco  warehouses.     Then  came  the  princfpal  at- 
traction of  the  procession,  the  grand  allegorical  car, 
drawn  by  eight  powerful  horses.     In  form  it  some- 
what resembled  an  altar,  and  was  surmounted  by 
two  golden  hands,  which  were  clasped  in  each  other 
on  the  sides.    In  the  centre  was  placed  an  oak  tree, 
and  in  front  a  plough,  and  other  instruments  of 
agriculture.      In  various  parts  were  placed  fruits, 
wheat  sheaves,  shrubs,  and  other  rural  emblems. 
It  was  behind  this  celebrated  car  that  the  500  young 
women  walked,  dressed  in  snowy  white,  crowned  with 
oak,  and  bound  with  tricoloured  sashes,  who  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  in  Paris.     The  idea  of  thus  parading  the 
fair  PariaiennM  as  an  open  show  before  the  public, 
was  by  some  looked  on  with  horror  and  alarm;  others 
were  less  squeamish,  and  considered  it  as  the  best 
and  most  attractive  part  of  the  scene.     Whatever 
was  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the   pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  this  part  of  the  spectacle, 
the  ladies  themselves  evidently  seemed  to  be  quite 
easy  on  the  subject;  in  truth,  they  were  but  toe  happy 
to  have  thus  a  means  afforded  them  of  attract- 
ing attention.     On  the  first  announcement  being 
made  by  the  Government,  that  500  young  women 
wer«  required  fbr  the  fl^te,  the  h6tel  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  was  besieged  by  anxious  candidates r 
and  5,000,  in  plaoeof  500,  might  hate  been  had,  if  they 
had  been  necessary.     But  to  appear  with  Mat^ 
it  was  neeessary  that  the  fidr  ladies  should  hate  a 
handsome  toilette  fbr  the  occasion.    The  Govemment 
cattle  forward  with  white  gowns,  scarfs,  satin  shoes, 
and  oak  crowns ;  and  the  hair-dressers  of  Paris  gal- 
lantly offered  to  coeffer  the  damsels  gratis.     Thus, 
even  under  revolutionary  rule,  the  French  preserve 
their  eharaoter,  and  women  are  to  thens  still  the  ob- 
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Jectt  «f  tlieir  firtt  oare«  To  oateh  a  glimpae  of  the 
d^miatUes  was  anxionily  sought  for,  and,  long  before 
tboy  made  their  appearance,  a  large  crowd  had  sta- 
tioned itself  round  the  hdtelofthifMinister  of  Marine, 
where  they  had  assembled.  As  three  hours  elapsed  be- 
tween the  appointed  hoar  and  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  part  of  the  oorf^ge  in  which  they  were  to  take 
their  plaoe,  the  inner-women  of  the  female  battalion 
felt  the  delay  most  sensibly ;  and  the  pastry-shopa  in 
the  ▼icinity  being  pat  under  oontribntion,  they  were, 
as  if  by  magie,  emptied  of  their  contents.  At  last 
the  car  arrived,  and  the  party  set  oat,  followed  by  the 
applause  of  the  spectators.  These  were  not,  howerer, 
the  only  women  in  the  procession,  as  the  National 
workshops  sent  a  considerable  n amber,  handsomely 
dressed  In  whHe,  with  crowns  of  bine,  white,  and  red 
flowers,  and  grey  parasols,  bordered  with  two  lines 
of  black.  The  fieurisUs,  and  girls  belonging  to  the 
Baxar  de  Voyage,  were  also  present.  They  were 
dressed  the  same,  but  wore  pretty  rose-coloured 
crowns.  All  carried  handsome  bouquets  of  flowers  in 
their  hands.  Ab  they  went  along,  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  particular  marks  of  attention  from  the  per* 
sons  who  were  around  them.  Glasses  of  brandy  wera 
handed  them  from  time  to  time,  which  they  were  by 
no  means  slow  in  emptying.  In  return  for  this  gal- 
lantry, the  girls  bestowed  flowers  from  their  bouquets 
on  their  admirers.  Now  they  were  asked  to  sing 
the  **Marsellaise,"  which  they  immediately  com- 
plied with.  The  ladies  seated  on  the  platform  at 
theEeole  Militaire  also  found  means  of  wearing  away, 
in  a  pleasant  manner,  the  time  till  the  arrival  of  the 
procession.  The  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  stationed  near,  gallantly  oflered  them  their 
horses,  which  being  accepted  by  the  ladies,  little  pro- 
menades a  cKevcU,  or,  as  our  court  news  says,  *'  eques- 
trian exercise"  was  taken  by  them,  to  the  great 
amusement  both  of  themselves  and  the  crowd.  All 
was  laughter  and  merriment;  and,  perhaps,  never 
was  there  so  much  sincere  '*  fraternity." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  pi*oces- 
sion  was  the  small  company  formed  by  the  veterans 
of  the  old  Republic  and  of  the  Empire.  As  they 
passed  along,  they  were  loudly  cheered.  Their  uni- 
forms, so  diflerent  from  those  of  the  present  day,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  This  remnant  of  what  was 
once  so  great  and  glorious  was  headed  by  the  old 
Teteran,  aged  102,  whom  we  remarked  as  also  being 
present  at  the  f^te  of  the  distribution  of  the  Repub- 
lican flags  about  a  month  ago. 

In  the  present  fdte — and  we  believe  it  is  for  the 
first  time — various  of  the  corporations  of  trades  of 
Paris  brought  their  eheji  d*<euvre  to  ornament  the 
procession.  The  first  that  came  along  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  constructed  by 
the  journeymen  carpenters ;  next  came  the  project  of 
a  palace  by  the  stone-  cutters ;  afterwards  the  tobac- 
co-dealers, with  a  monster  cigar  placed  under  a  red 
velvet  palanquin,  fringed  with  leaves  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  The  bakers  followed,  with  a  more 
useful  though  less  gaudy  display.  They  carried  a 
eouronnef  which  supported  a  faisceau  of  fldtes  [small 
bread],  and  pains  h  cafe.  To  make  up  for  the  homeli- 
ness of  this  display,  they  also  carried,  under  a  canopy, 
a  pretty  child,  dressed  as  Cupid,  and  attended  by 
seveiral.yonog  girls  habited  in  white,  and  ornamented 


with  tricoloured  ribbons.  Next  came  the  goldsmiths, 
artificial-flower  makers,  upholsterers,  mechanicians, 
and  various  other  trades,  all  brioging  w|th  them  the 
objects  of  their  industry.  We  shall  stop  for  a  n^i- 
nute  to  notice  the  car  of  the  musioal-instrumeut  ma* 
kers.  It  contained  a  very  fine  collection,  amongst 
which  was  a  piano,  which  was  played  on  firom  time 
to  time.  In  front  of  the  car  were  seated  several 
pretty  little  children  clad  in  white.  Amongst  the 
curious  articles  exhibited  in  the  procession,  was  a 
steam- plough,  raised  on  a  ear*  and  drawn  by  five  or 
six  horses. 

At  length,  after  innnmnrable  delays  occasioned  by 
the  vast  crowds  who  everywhere  impeded  the  onward 
march  of  the  procession,  the  head  of  it  at  length,  about 
one  o'clock,  reached  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and  defiled 
before  the  members  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
the  deputies,  and  other  high  functionaries  there  as* 
sembled.  This  was  the  signal  for  launching  in  the  air 
a  very  handsome  balloon,  formed  of  blue,  white,  and 
red  silk,  and  having  the  words  *'  Republique  Fran- 
^aise''  painted  in  gold  letters  round  it.  A  small  and 
elegant  car  was  attached,  from  which  waved  num- 
bers of  national  flags.  The  bxdloon  mounted  in  the 
air  with  the  greatest  steadiness  ;  and,  following  a 
southern  direction,  continued  to  ascend  to  a  great 
height.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  enabled  it  to  be 
seen  when  at  a  vast  distance.  At  this  moment  the 
Champ  de  Mars  presented  a  most  animated  appear- 
ance. The  whole  of  the  vast  open  space  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  National  Guards,  ti'oops  of  the 
line,  Gardes  Mobile,  spectators,  &c.  Vast  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  eflect.  Two  pyramids  had  been  erected  at 
the  entrance  to  the  gates,  having  at  each  of  their 
bases  three  gigantic  statues,  representing  respec- 
tively— Germany,  supported  by  a  lyre;  Fuanck, 
with  the  Gallic  cock  at  her  feet,  her  hand  on  a  stone 
table,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Aboli" 
tion  of  the  Punishment  of  Death — Universal  Suf- 
frage— Liberty  of  the  Press ;"  Italy,  holding  the 
tiara  and  the  sword;  Liberty,  with  a  club  and 
broken  fetters,  with  the  legend,  '*  Liberty  takes  jus- 
tice for  her  rule,  the  rights  of  others  for  her  land- 
marks, nature  for  her  priociple,  and  law  for  her 
safeguard;"  Equality,  with  a  level,  and  the  legend, 
'*  The  nation  reigns — the  law  governs,  and  is  the. 
level  of  equality — the  people  is  sovereign,  its  repre- 
sentatives administrate;*'  and,  finally,  Fratrrnixy, 
with  the  legend.  *'  Unite  yourselves  one  to  an- 
other— love  your  neighbour  as  yourself — each  for  all, 
all  for  each."  Between  the  two  pyramids  floated  a 
string  of  nine  banners,  bordered  with  gold  ;  on  the 
middle  one  was  written  the  lines  of  Beranger-^ 

**  Peuples,  formes  une  sainte  alliauos, 
£t  donriez-vous  la  mala  I" 

A  few  steps  further  on  were  placed  two  other  sta* 
tues — the  one  representing  Agriculturb,  with  a 
reaping-hook  at  her  waist,  and  crowned  with  learns ; 
the  other  Industry,  holding  an  olive  branoh  in  the  one 
hand,  and  Mercury's  wand  in  the  other.  From  this 
point  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  were 
placed,  from  space  to  space,  thirty-two  pedestals, 
bearing  on  their  tops  a  triangular  ornament,  con* 
taining  an  iron  basin,  necessary  for  the  illumination 
of  the  evening.     Between  each  of  these  pedestals 
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-vere  placed  trophies  of  flags  and  banners.     In  the 
centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  erected  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  Republic,  from  the  classical  chisel 
of  O^siuger.     The  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  with  a 
soTere  countenance,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  and 
clothed  with  a  long  flowing  robe.     Her  right  hand, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  weighs  the  oli?e  and  the 
sword ;  her  left,  by  her  side,  holds  a  crown  of  oak. 
At  the  corners  of  tJie  pedestal  were  placed  four  lions. 
Flags,  antique  vases,  &c.,  were  also  placed  around. 
At  the  Ecole  Militaire  was  erected  a  rast  platform,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Executiyo  Commission,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  high  authorities,  &c. 
A  vast  number  of  places  were  also  reserved  for  the 
ladies,  whoso  gay  dresses  added  much  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  scene.     In  front  of  the  amphitheatre 
were  placed  two  large  statues,  the  one  representing 
tho  Army,  and  the  other  the  Navy.    During  the  whole 
of  the  day  the  cannon  from  the  heights  of  Challiot, 
and  from  the  Invalides,  were  fired  in  constant  suc- 
cession.    At  1 1  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they 
ceased,   it  was   estimated   that  8,402   rounds  had 
been  fired.     From  the  former  point  a  most  splendid 
view  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  to  be  had.     Here 
the  spectator  could  look  down  over  the  whole,  and 
take  in  at  one  view  the  vast  mass  of  human  beings 
who  were  moving  about  in  all  directions.     Nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  magnificent.    At 
the  extremity  was  perceived  the  Ecole  Militaire — 
the  platform  in  front  filled  with  ladies,  the  windows, 
and  even  the  roof  itself  being  equally  crowded.     In 
the  middle  of  the  enormous  open  space  stood  the  gi- 
gantic statue  of  LiBBRTT,  and  hero  and  there  other 
smaller  statues,  columns,  pedestals,  flags,  banners, 
&c. ;  while  many  long  stream?  of  troops,  thoir  arras 
glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  making  them  appear 
like  a  river  of  steel,  winding  on  their  way,  forming 
graceful  devours  over  the  whole  vast  space  below. 
For  tho  illuminations  of  the  evening  there  were  also 
Abundant  preparations.    A  lino  of  erections,  contain- 
ing handsome  devices  in  variegated  lamps,  enclosed 
the  whole  Champ  de  Mars,  between  each  of  which 
was  one  of  the  pedestals  above  mentioned,  surmounted 
by  oriflammes,  and  having  at  their  bases  trophies 
designed  in  tricoloured  lamps. 
<  In  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
preparations  had  been  also  made  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale  for  the  illumination.     A  double  line  of 
chandeliers,  containing  variegated  lamps,  were  placed 
at  short  distances  all  the  way  to  tho  Arc  de  TEtoile; 
while  on  each  side  were  three  waving  lines  of  tricol- 
oured lamps.     The  railing  of  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
the  public  buildings  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  many  other  parts,  were  also 
hung  with  lamps.     In  the  evening  when,  as  if  by 
magic,  all  these  had  been  lighted  up,  the  effect  was 
magnificent.     It  was  a  true  representation  of  fairy- 
land, and  any  description  can  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  it. 
The  evening  was  exceedingly  favourable.    There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.    The  moon,  rather 
past  her  fuU,  had  not  risen — all  around  was  dark- 
ness, while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  illumination  all  was 
a  blaze  of  light.      A  pin  might  easily  have  been 
picked  up  anywhere.*      On  purpose  t^  divide  the 


*  A  calculation  has  been  made  of  tho  number  and  cost  of 
tho  lamps  used  in  the  iUumiaation,  and  the  expense  attending 


population,  displays  of  fireworks  took  place  at  tho 
Champ  de  Mars,  Are  de  Triomphe,  and  Baatile.  At  tho 
two  first-mentioned  places  they  were  of  a  rery  trifling 
description — at  the  last  they  were  much  bettor.    An 
accident  happened  hero,  nnfortonately,  attended  witli 
a  fatal  result.  One  of  the  rocket-stieks  fall  on  the  head 
of  a  lieutenant  of  the  National  Guard*  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  Several  other  sticks  in  theirfall  wounded 
persons  of  the  crowd.    The  evening  at  the  Baatile  af- 
forded a  great  deal  of  amusement.    A  large  Artificial 
building  had  been  erected  in  the  Place,  representing 
the  fortress.    The  display  of  fire-works  represented 
the  taking  of  the  fortress.    They  were  terminaiked  by 
a  splendid  banquet.     A  Tory  pretty  and  onexpeetad 
effect  was  produced  by  the  sudden  illumination  of  tho 
Grenius  of  Liberty,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  eolumn 
of  July.     A  universal  and  long-continaed  shoat  ac- 
knowledged the  pleasure  of  the  people.     To  supply 
oatablos  and  drinkables  to  the  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple employed  in  itself  a  little  army.     The  Canto- 
nitres,  who  attended  to  troops.  National  Guards,  ^:g., 
were  gaily  and  tastefully  dressed.     No  two  of  them 
were  alike — some  wore  a  snuurt  blue  jacket*  with  plen- 
tiful rows  of  buttons,  short  blue  petticoat^  with  trou- 
sers, and  a  little  low-crowned  glazed  hat,  with  a  band 
on  which  the  name  of  the  legion  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  printed;   others  were  dressed  in  red, 
green,  and  all  the  other  colours.    Every  one  carried 
a  small  barrel  containing.brandy  slung  about  his  neck, 
and  depending  from  his  waist.     Besid  ;s  these^  there 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  cake.'aellera»  of  all 
descriptions.     Some  carried  bread,  some  wine,  some 
brandy,  others  cigars  and  feu.     The  smallnoss  of 
the  capital  on  which  some  traded  may  be  knoivu 
from  our  mentioning  that  the  whole  stock-in-trade 
of  some  of  these  small  merchants  consisted  in  a  single 
bottle  of  brandy.    All  met  with  a  ready  sale  for  their 
commodities.    Nor  is  it  wonderful ;  as  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  present  in  all  at  the  fi^te  about 
1,200,000  persons,  and  that  the  most  of  them  had 
been  out  from  six  in  the  morning.     It  is  estimated 
that  a  sum  of  at  least  ton  millions  of  francs  was  spent 
during  the  day.     The  only  persons  who  seemed  to 
be  in  a  doleful  humour  were  the  umbrella  merchants. 
No  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  to  their  assistance,  so 
they  were  obliged  to  return  home  witliout  having 
effected  a  single  sale. 

As  reports  were  everywhere  in  circulation  of  an  out- 
break taking  place  during  the  f^te,  the  most  extensive 
preparations  were  made  for  its  extinction,  should  such 
really  prove  true.  At  the  comers  of  all  the  principal 
streets,  sentries  of  dragoons  and  Mobile  Guards  were 
placed;  and  large  numbers  of  National  Guards  and  troops 
of  the  line  were  stationed  in  every  quarter.  From  every 
soldier  being  on  duty,  the  sentinels  were  not  changed 
during  the  whole  sixteen  hours  that  the  procession  was 
in  march.   In  consequence,  through  hunger  and  fatigue. 


it  80,000  houses  were  lighted,  with  an  aveiage  of  10  Umpions, 
Equal  to      ^       .^       «..,       300,000  lampions. 
At  the  Champ  de  Mnnr,  Champs 

E lysees,  and  TniUries, . . .       600,000  TBriegated  lamps. 
Chinese  lanterns,  ««.       ^^         10,000 
Gaslights,  «^       ^       «...         80,000 
Lampions  for  the  stands  and 

pablie  buildings,  ^       200,000 

Total,  s^       ^     1,010,000  lirhts. 
Which,  at  4  sous  a  piece,  gif  es  a  sum  of  dOSyOOO  firaast. 
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nfumy  of  ihem  paid  too  frequent  visits  to  the  dram  shops, 
and  towanLs  ereiuiig  considerable  numbers  of  them  were 
nvyier  tipsj.  Still  they  preserved  their  good  humour 
asid  love  of  *'  fratemil^." 

About  seven  o'do(^  a  rather  laughable  scene  took 
]Jaoe  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  d' Alger.  This  street  was 
guarded  by  a  dragooij^and  a  Garde  Mobile. .  During  the 
whole  day  they  Imd  dach.  in  turn  paid  frequent  visits  to 
a  wine-shop  situated  dose  by,  and  towards  evening  the 
often-repei^ed  potations  be§^  to  take  effect.  The  dra- 
goon was  especially  drunL  Leaving,  as  usual,  his  horse 
in  chaige  of  the  Mobile  Guard,  he  went  across  the  street 
for  another  j)etii  verre,  and  on  returning,  which  he  ac- 
eomplished  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  he  seemed  in  his 
Donfosion  to  have  taken  his  chai^r  either  for  his  friend, 
the  Mobile  Guard,  or  at  least  for  a  good  Republican. 
Catching  Imn  first  by  the  bridle,  and  then  taking  him 
round  tibe  neck,  "  Nous  fratemisons,"  said  he,  "  tu  es 
Republicain  aussi."  The  horse  was  quite  docile,  and 
^^med  to  yidd  a  ready  assent.  The  laughter  of  the 
sorroundipg  crowd  was  immense.  After  the  scene  of 
the  ''fraternity,"  a  more  difficult  one  presented  itself — 
that  of  getting  the  tipsy  dragoon  on  the  back  of  his 
charger.  Here  the  Mobile  Guard,  scarcdy  less  tipsy 
than  his  companion,  came  to  his  assistance.  Taking  the 
peaceable  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  steadying  himself  by 
holding  fast  by  its  nose,  he  called  out  lustily  for  the  dra- 
goon to  mount.  This  was  easier  said  than  done.  It, 
however,  gave  rise  to  several  ineffectual  attempts,  each 
faOure  being  recdved  with  renewed  shouts  of  laughter 
hy  the  bystanders.  At  this  moment  a  general  officer 
rode  by.  On  perceiving  him,  the  Garde  Mobile  was  in 
a  desperate  way  to  present  arms ;  and,  throwing  the 
bridle  over  his  arm,  he,  with  great  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  making  something  approaching  to  the  usual  salute. 
The  dragoon,  however,  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  tried 
long  and  heartily  to  unsheath  his  sword,  but  all  in  vain 
— ^it  rested  immovable  in  its  scabbard.  The  Greneral, 
amused  at  his  predicament,  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing. This  incident  seemed  somewhat  to  sober  the  dra- 
goon, as  he,  on  another  attempt,  once  more  gained  Ids 
seat  in  the  saddle.  By  midnight,  Paris  had  returned  to 
its  usual  repose. 

On  Monday  morning  Paris  rose  tired  and  fatigued. 
She  got  up  suU^  after  herfeie,  but  she  would  have  been 
more  so  had  she  known  the  infamous  plot  which  was 
celebrated  on  Saturday.  There  exist  in  Paris  several 
Communist  associations,  Barbouristes,  &c.,  who  have  no 
open  leaders,  doctrines,  or  dogmas.  They  are,  in  reality, 
outcasts  banded  against  sodety.  Circumstances  made 
me  acquainted  with  a  member  of  one  of  these  secret  so- 
cieties, and  from  him  I,  as  usual,  derived  all  the  infor- 
mation I  could  desire.  I  won  his  confidence  by  a  few 
sounding  phrases  against  the  tyranny  of  riches ;  and,  as 
I  mention  no  names,  I  think  mysdf  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  publbh  what  is  wdl  known  to  Lamartine,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  intermediary  power. 

These  Communists,  par  excellence,  spurn  the  idea  of 
a&  recognised  social  sects.  Pourier,  Cabet,  &c.,  base 
their  systems  on  community  of  property;  these  on  division 
of  property,  piUage  of  the  ridi,  and  distribution  of  all 
ava^bible  casL  There  is  no  mincing  the  matter.  It  is 
anofgaoisation  of  robbery.  There  are,  unfortunatdy,  very 
many  of  these  wretched  bodies,  with  chiefs  of  sections, 
cfaiefr  of  battalionsy  colonels,  and  governing  committees. 
They  meet  in  botes  and  comersi  in  low  wine-shops,  at 
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night  in  the  fields.  Their  plan  of  action  is  to  excite 
terror,  and  gain  tbeir  end  amid  the  universal  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  noble,  and 
virtuous.  On  Sunday,  the  21st,  they  determined  to 
make  a  move.  While  all  Paris  was  at  the  fete,  they 
were  to  stir,  to  fire  the  theatres,  the  public  buildings, 
all  easily  combustible  places;  then  to  seize  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  and  prodaim  what  can  be  called  by  no  other  name 
than  the  Infernal  Provisional  Government.  The  leaders 
of  this  horrid  scheme  had  no  hope  of  permanent  suc- 
cess, but  they  counted  on  what  could  be  caught  during 
the  scramble,  and  cared  not  for  anything  else.  The 
Government,  no  matter  how,  became  aware  of  this  aw- 
ful plot,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  render  it 
abortive.  Some  of  the  men  were  arrested,  and  remain 
in  confinement.  The  Executive  very  properly  kept  the 
whole  affair  a  secret,  not  wishing  to  serve  the  cause  of 
selfish  reaction,  by  making  it  public. 

The  Monday  sitting  of  the  Chamber  was  consumed  in 
talk,  as  was  that  of  Tuesday,  except  that  the  pacific 
speech  of  Lamartine  had  a  favourable  influence.  It  was 
at  once  seen  by  the  aspect  of  the  Chamber  on  that  day 
that  there  was  no  war  party  there — that  none,  save  the 
furious  demagogues  who  had  something  to  g%in  by  con- 
fusion, wished  to  draw  the  sword,  shed  oceans  of  human 
blood,  and  cast  the  fate  of  the  liepublic  on  the  hazard 
of  a  die. 

The  day  of  the  15th  seemed  to  be  bringing  about  its 
results  in  the  departments,  for  the  news  came  to  Paris, 
and  diffused  much  satisfaction,  that  Lyons  and  Ex)uen 
were  quite  pacified. 

The  most  important  intelligence  of  the  week  was  a 
rumoured  split  in  the  Executive  Commission.  Lamartine 
and  Ledru  Rollin,  when  they,  on  the  24th  February,  ac- 
cepted the  lead  of  Prance,  w^ere  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  true  to  the  people.  They  did  not  compre- 
hend  the  Eepublic  with  monarchical  institutions;  but  de- 
mocratic— ^pure,  true.  Lamartine,  though  wiser  and 
more  prudent  than  Ledru  KoUin,  was  quite  as  great  au 
enemy  of  aristocracy  as  his  colleague.  Though  an  aristo- 
crat, he  knew  well  how,  in  1830,  the  people  had  been 
tricked,  and  he  resolved  to  be  a  party  to  no  such  trick 
again.  This  explains  the  union  of  the  dociuent,  enthu- 
siastic, and  public  mind  of  Lamartine  with  the  ener- 
getic and  hot-headed  Ledru  Eollin.  Marie,  Gamier 
Pages,  and  Arago,were  equally  republican,  but  their  ideas 
were  more  aristocratic.  Thus  the  Executive  differed. 
Lamartine  insisted  on  the  promises  of  the  24th  Febru- 
ary being  kept;  and  when  he  found  his  eminent  col- 
leagues inclined  to  hesitation,  he  signified,  with  Ledru 
HoUin,  his  intention  of  resigning,  and  leading  the  sin- 
cere democratic  party  in  the  House.  His  eloquence, 
however,  it  seemed,  gained  over  the  scruples  of  Arago, 
and  the  redly  Democratic  party  is  again  triumphant  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  fact  is,  Lamartine  is  too  great  a  man,  too  un- 
selfish and  true,  not  to  wish  that  the  Eevolutiou  shall 
profit  those  who  made  it.  If  the  days  of  February  are 
to  benefit  only  the  middle  classes — if  the  Eepublic  is, 
like  the  monarchy  of  July,  to  be  hottrgedse — things 
might  as  weU  have  remained  as  they  were.  Ledru 
Rollin  is  turbulent,  hot-headed,  violent;  but  he  is  the 
energy,  the  action  of  the  Revolution — ^Lamartine  the 
head;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  sincere  union  of  these 
two  men  is  a  great  blessing  for  France,  for  the  Republic, 
and  the  caose  of  Democracy, 
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FRANCE.— FETE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 


The  constitution,  to  be  prepared  during  the  course  of 
the  next  month,  will  cause  it  to  be  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Revolution.  It  will  be  seen  whether 
the  democratic  or  the  aristocratic  element  is  triumphant; 
that  is,  whether  the  Revolution  has  entered  on  its  era 
of  repose  and  tranquillity,  or  whether  there  are  yet  be- 
fore us  other  phases  in  the  movement.  In  my  opinion, 
if  France  steer  cle^ir  of  war,  that  b:«ie  of  Democracy, 
she  will  yet  consolidate  her  Republic,  despite  the  in- 
trigues of  kings,  the  enmity  of  aristocracies,  the  selfish- 
ness of  money,  and  the  dull,  stupid  opposition  of  the 
ignorant.  It  is  to  be  ardently  hoped  that  such  will  be 
the  case,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  progress  of  humanity. 


If  we  examine  all  the  deeds  of  the  month,  it  cannot 
but  be  said  that  the  fnends  of  France  have  serious 
cause  of  misgiving  and  complaint.  The  National  As- 
sembly, while  its  members  have  not  been  reactionary  as 
a  body,  have  yet  not  shown  that  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness which  should  characterise  an  assembly  legislat- 
ing after  a  revolution.  Instead  of  sitting,  as  did  the 
old  Convention,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  mid- 
night, they  barely  consume  five  hours  of  an  afternoon — 
a  poor  day's  work  for  a  one-pound  note — while  half  the 
speakers  endeavour  to  defend  or  explain  a  measure. 
It  is  the  fault  of  all  French  assemblies,  that  every  man 
loves- to  talk,  while  none  love  to  listen. 

Last  month  Laraartine  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity. This  month  he  has  deteriorated  in  favour,  be- 
cause the  organs  of  royalty,  hourgeoue,  imd  reaction 
have  taken  courage,  and  over-loaded  him  with  abuse, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood.  Having,  last  month, 
made  out  Marrast  to  be  an  ex -pensioner  of  Louis  Philippe, 
they,  this  month,  saddled  the  ex-secret  service  money 
with  "so  much  paid**  to  Lamartine.  Wise  men  were 
known  who  shook  their  heads,  and  declared  they  had 
seen  his  receipt. 

The  chief  excuse,  however,  for  running  him  down  was, 
that  he  had  united  with  Ledru  RoUin.  These  two  men 
divided,  the  Republican  party  wanted  that  union  which 
alone  could  oppose  a  determined  front  to  their  enemies. 
The  Monarchists — the  serfs  of  aristocracy,  the  friends 
of  Hetiry  V.,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  the  Regency,  of  Na- 
poleon— all  sent  one  discordant  howl.  But  let  us,  for 
one  moment,  examine  the  act.  Ledru  RoUin — though, 
unfortunately,  hot-headed  and  hasty,  somewhat  reckless 
and  careless  about  the  means  employed,  so  the  end  was 
gained — is  still  the  representative  of  the  opinions  of  a 
large  body  of  French  Republicans.  He  is  the  action  of 
his  party;  like  Danton,  he  has  audace,  and  he  has,  I  be- 
lieve, with  all  his  faults,  sincerity.  To  place  himself  in 
opposition  to  Ledru  Rollin  was  to  play  the  game  of  the 
conspirators  against  the  Republic,  and  Lamartine  was  far 
too  desirous  of  seeing  the  Democracy  triumph  to  act  in 
any  manner  which  could  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
such  an  end. 

In  uniting  thus  the  moderation  and  activity  of  the 
Republic  in  one,  M.  Lamartine,  in  my  opinion,  acted  the 
part  of  a  true  patriot.  He  sacrificed  his  own  individual 
taste  and  feeling  to  his  desire  to  consolidate  theRepublic. 

But  though  the  men  of  the  15th  of  May  were  unwise, 
were  foolish,  were  wicked,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  the  pioneers  of  liberty.  From  1830  to  1848, 
Barb^s,  Raspail,  Hubert,  and  all  their  friends,  braved 
•persecution,  prisons,  exile,  all  for  the  Republic.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  to  be  regrett^that  they  now  lie  in  the 


dungeons  of  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  peace 
once  thoroughly  restored,  they  will  be  set  free  by  an 
amnesty,  instead  of,  as  the  valiant  shopocraoy  of  Paris 
desired,  been  shot  on  Monday,  without  judge  or  jury. 

It  is  melancholy  that  the  dawn  of  liberty  should  have 
been  thus  inaugurated.  It  is  disheartening  to  the  lovers 
of  freedom ;  it  is  a  triumph  for  the  enemies  of  Demo- 
cracy ;  it  is  hopefulness  for  the  cause  of  re-action.  Jt 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Executi^'c,  the 
patriotism  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  devotion  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  people,  will  ward  off  from  France  the  evil 
brought  upon  the  nation  by  the  ill-advised  conduct  of  a 
few  misguided  men. 

Let  her  recollect  that  the  Republic  everywhere  hangs 
upon  the  life  of  France ;  that  the  advent  of  Democracy 
in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  everywhere,  depends, 
whether  it  be  sooner  or  later,  on  the  conduct,  on  the 
wisdom,  on  the  success,  of  the  Gallic  experiment. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  PARIS. 

Summer  is  certainly  the  season  for  Paris,  the  city 
contains  so  many  beautiful  ganlens.  In  truth  it  is  an 
astonishing  thing  to  find  such  splendid  trees  and  pretty 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  any  great  city.  The  most  splen- 
did garden  in  Paris,  the  Tiiileries,  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  great  thoroiiglifares,  and  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  population.  Such  a  site  has  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  can  be  reached  in  a  short  time  from  every 
quarter.  This  is  the  fashionable  promenade,  even  un- 
der the  reign  of  democracy ;  and  here  the  French  ladies 
show  off  their  elegant  costumes.  Chairs  are  provided 
for  the  tired,  newspapers  and  books  for  the  studious, 
coffee  and  brandy  for  the  thirsty,  and  sweetmeats  and 
cakes  for  the  children.  All  find  their  wants  supplied — 
all  are  happy,  fluttering  about  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  the 
present  regunc  has  changed  little,  save  that  terraces 
monopolised  by  the  ex-royal  family  are  now  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  while  smoking  is  allowed.  On  Sunday, 
however,  the  most  acute  frequenter  of  this  beautiful  lo- 
cale would  find  no  peculiarity  informing  of  the  change 
from  despotism  to  liberty,  except  it  be  the  perfect  free- 
dom reigning  on  every  countenance.  Under  the  Re- 
publican sway,  the  Boulevards  wear  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance to  what  they  used  to  do.  Perhaps  they  arc 
at  present  more  crowded  than  they  used  to  be,  but  it  is 
by  a  very  different  class  of  people.  Formerly  none  but 
fashionables  were  met  with ;  at  present  no  one  ever  cn- 
coimtered  a  more  mixed  population.  They  are  of  all 
classes ;  but  the  major  part  certainly  wotdd  find  it  a 
great  advantage  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  tailor,  if  they 
could.  The  precipitate  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  has  given 
rise  to  thousands  of  caricatures.  The  ex-king  has  been 
represented  in  every  possible  form,  but  scarcely  ever 
without  his  satellite,  as  Robin  Hood  never  was  more 
faithfuDy  followed  by  Little  John  than  Louis  Philippe  by 
Guizpt.  Singular  it  is  that  scarcely  one  of  these  in- 
numerable representations  contains  the  least  particle  of 
humour — they  arc  cold,  dull,  and  some  of  them  even  con- 
temptible. The  late  Revolution  has  been  fruitful  in 
statuettes,  medals,  &c.  Napoleon,  Robespierre,  and  La- 
martine, figured  in  the  first  rank; — ^many  thousands 
of  representations  of  them  and  other  heroes  of  war  and 
liberty  have  been  sold.  Although  newspapers  have  so 
much  benefited  by  the  late  events,  the  sale  of  books  has 
proportionately  declined.     Scaroely  any  are  published. 
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Dumas  himaelf,  who  used  to  be  so  fully  employed  on  his 
/eniUetoms,  has  been  obliged  to  change  the  scene^  and 
write  politioal  leaders  for  a  livelihood. 

The  polioe  haying  been  leas  severe  iaParis  uutil  lately, 
a  whole  host  of  small  merchants,  baUad  singers,  organ 
players,  &c.,  seemed  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  Every 
thoroughfare  was  crowded  with  them ;  the  merohante 
spread  oat  their  goods  on  the  pavements,  bridges,  &c.,  re- 
gardless of  the  incouveuienoc  they  caused  to  the  passen- 
gers; the  ballad  singers,  harpists,  organ  playei*s,  &c.,  took 
possession  of  every  vacant  space,  where  they  played  and 
sang  from  morning  to  night.  In  many  cases  the  music  was 
by  no  means  contemptible.  The  crowds  were  great,  but 
the  donatioiis  few.  Patriotic  airs  were  alone  played ; 
and  any  allusion  to  Louis  Philippe  was  sure  to  be  re- 
ceived with  much  applause.  On  tlie  accomplishment  of 
the  Reyolation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
we  were  told  that  all  the  amusements  of  the  rich  were 
to  be  done  away  with,  from  want  of  patronage.  Horse- 
racing  especially  was  alluded  to.  Fortunately  this  has 
turned  out  untrue.  At  the  Versailles  races,  which  hap- 
pened last  week,  ai>d  which  are  the  first  that  have  hap- 
pened under  the  Republic,  the  attendance  was  as  nu- 
merous and  fashionable  as  ever,  and  the  number  of  horses 
as  great  as  on  any  former  occasion.  Several  belonging 
to  the  Duo  de  Nemours  ran,  with  the  sole  difference 
of  being  entered  in  the  name  of  his  trainer. 

During  this  month  the  weather  has  been  exceedingly 
favourable;  generally  speaking  it  has  been  warm  and 
beautiful ;  there  have  been,  however,  several  showers, 
which  have  been  very  salutary  for  the  crops.  All  ar- 
ticles of  foo4  especially  breach  are  at  the  present  time 
very  cheap ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  good  harvest.  Pro- 
videnee  has  hitherto  smiled  beneficently  on  the  Republic. 


THE  PARIS  BOURSE. 

APRIL  24  TO  MAY  25. 

.  Fifsi  W^ek. — ^The  result  of  the  elections  was,  as  I  re- 
marked last  month,  favourable  to  the  funds.  Capital 
always  timid  in  times  of  doubt,  became  bolder  on  the 
representation  of  the  country  being  appointed.  Anarchy 
was  found  to  be  a  long  way  distant,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies  were  found  to  be  Republicans  of 
the  most  moderate  principles.  Such  facts  had  their  im- 
mediate influenoe  on  the  money  market ;  purchasers  be- 
came numerous,  money  plentiful,  and  the  result  was  a 
rapid  rise  in  all  the  securities. 

Another  reason  may,  however,  be  given  for  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  money  market,  which  was  the  continued  ex- 
pectation that  the  railways  would  be  purchased  by  the 
State  in  5  per  cent,  stock  at  par.  In  expectation  of  this 
oventy  many  sales  were  made  for  the  term  at  the  rate  of 
firoffl  55f.  to  60f.  on  the  5  per  cents.  The  project  not 
baring  been,  however,  entered  into,  the  sellers  who  had 
waited  to  the  last  minute  were  again  forced  to  buy,  to 
fulfil  their  engagements. 

Although  some  little  confidence  was  restored,  still 
credit  is  the  last  thing  which  is  assured.  The  dreadful 
shock  which  the  commercial  world  had  experienced  was 
not  to  be  cured  easily.  The  idea  that  the  masses  would 
profit  by  the  ruin  of  the  great  commercial  classes  has 
been  found  untrue ;  everybody,  on  the  contrary,  has  felt 
the  evils  of  these  private  misfortunes,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  public  credit.   Great  anxiety  was  felt  this  week 


to  know  the  national  receipts  and  expenditure.  A  gra- 
dual return  to  confidence  was,  however,  taking  place. 
The  lowest  rates  quoted  since  the  Revolution  had  ex- 
perienced a  rise  of  21f.  on  the  5  per  cents.,  and  of  15f. 
on  the  3  per  cents.  On  the  week  there  was  a  rise  in 
the  cash  transactions  of  7f.  25c.  on  the  3  per  cents,  and 
of  8f.  50c.  on  the  5  per  cents. ;  on  the  Bank  of  France 
shares,  of  270f.;  on  city  bonds  20f. ;  on  the  canals  lOf. ; 
and  on  the  Zinc  Company  of  the  Vieille  Montague  620f . 
On  the  railways  the  rise  was  checked,  on  account  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  proposition  for  their  puichase  by  Go- 
vernment. The  lines  in  actual  operation  closed,  never- 
theless, at  a  higher  price  Chan  those  which  remain  un- 
finished. The  Versailles  railway  (right  bank)  rose  lOf. ; 
ditto  (left  bank),  5f. ;  Orieans,  72f.  50c. ;  Rouen,  70f. ; 
Havre,  32f.50c.;  Marseilles,  lOf.;  Basle,  7f.  50c.;  Centre, 
20f. ;  Bordeaux,  2f.  50c. ;  Northern,  lOf. ;  Lyons,  7f. 
50c. ;  Troyes,  5f. ;  Strasburg,  lOf. ;  Nantes,  If.  25c. 

A  proposition  was  made  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Orleans  Railway  to  relieve  the 
company  from  its  financial  embarrassments,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  very  well  received.  It  consists  in  con- 
verting the  whole  of  the  debts  into  obligations  of  l,250f., 
issued  at  650f.,  and  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  50f. 
The  affairs  of  the  Strasburg  Company,  as  stated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  were  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  considering  the  general  state  of  commercial 
affairs. 

The  Railway  poasesses,  in  real  Property,....  5,394,74>5f«  59c. 

in  Moveables, 13,159,7JWf.  82c. 

„  in  Rentes, 30,200,083f.  S8c 


Totel, 48,754,4r54f.  29c. 

Which  represents  195f.  52c.  per  share. 

It  results  from  the  report  made  by  M.  Godin  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  Centre  Railway,  that  by  keeping  to 
the  actual  works  undertaken,  in  case  the  State  should 
not  finish  the  works  at  its  cost,  the  company  would  have 
a  fair  net  annual  income  of  7,SOO,0O0f.  Supposiug  50 
per  cent,  of  expenses,  sinking  fund  included,  3,900,000f.» 
there  would  remain  3,900,000f.  net. 

In  st-ating  the  capital  at  26  millions,  it  would  give 
about  15  per  cent. ;  and  in  supposing  that  the  Govern- 
ment, even  although  not  finishing  the  works  at  its  cost; 
the  surplus  of  the  line  would  amount  nevertheless  to 
the  half  of  this,  wliich  would  exceed  8  per  cent.,  and 
there  would  yet  remain  to  the  shareholders  a  net  re- 
venue of  Hi  per  cent. 

The  3  per  cents.,  which  shut  on  the  preceding  week 
at  40f.  50c.  for  cash,  rose  to  48f.,  and  closed  at  47f. 
75c.  cash. 

The  5  per  cents.,  which  shut  at  61f.  25c.  cash,  rose 
to  70f.,  and  closed  at  69f.  75c.  cash. 

Bank  of  Ifrance  shares,  which  shut  at  l,170f.,  rose 
to  l,5S0f.,  and  closed  at  l,440f. 

Second  H'eeky  from  \9t  to  Gik  May. — The  Bourse  was 
this  week  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  all  kinds  of 
stock.  The  universal  cry  of  Five  la  JRepvbliqne! 
made  by  the  Assembly,  imparted  general  confidence, 
even  to  those  who  thought  all  was  lost;  simply  because 
some  of  the  violent  papers,  after  having  thrown  doubts 
on  the  sincerity  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  called  for  the  po- 
pular hatred  against  them. 

The  3  per  cents.,  which  closed  the  preceding  week 
at  47f.  75c.,  rose  to  4Sf.  50o.|  and  shut  at  47f.  cash. 
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The  5  per  cents.,  wliich  dosed  at  69f.  75c.,  rose  to 
71f.,  and  shut  at  G9f.  25c.  cash. 

Bank  of  France  shares,  which  closed  at  l,4!40f.,  rose 
to  l,500f.,  and  shut  at  l,420f. 

Railways. — Orleans  closed  at  520f. ;  Rouen,  39 5f. ; 
Havre,  200f.;  Avignon,  200f.;  Basle,  85f.;  Centre, 
238f.  75c.;  Bordeaux,  395f.;  Northern,  338f.  76c.; 
Lyons,  300f. ;  Nantes,  332f.  50c. 

Third  Week,  from  ^ih  to  \Zth  May. — ^After  a  consi- 
derable increase  in  prices  during  the  course  of  the  week, 
the  funds  suddenly  fell  under  last  week's  quotations. 
This  reaction  is  not,  however,  astonishing,  if  we  consi- 
der that  many  persons  wished  to  realise  their  purchases 
during  a  continued  rise  of  nearly  a  month,  amounting 
to  25  francs  on  the  5  per  cents,  and  to  19  francs  on 
the  3  per  cents ;  besides,  all  the  things  which  produced 
a  rise  had  their  effect. 

The  causes  of  the  rise  were,  the  result  of  tlie  elec- 
tions, the  constitution  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
establishment  of  tlie  Executive  Commission,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  creation  of  a  legal  ministry,  the  for- 
mation of  the  Garde  Mobile,  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
in  Paris,  &c.  &c.  The  political  discussion  of  the  Polish 
question,  containing  that  of  peace  or  war,  rendered  the 
funds  heavy.  The  manifestations  by  the  populace  of 
Paris  were  also  looked  on  with  alarm. 

The  railways  participated  in  the  general  fall  in  public 
securities.  Still  the  project  for  their  purchase,  although 
daily  expected,  had  not  yet  appeared,  which  made  trans- 
actions few. 

The  3  per  cents,  which  closed  the  preceding  week 
at  47f.  75  c.  rose  to  40  francs,  and  shut  at  46,  cash. 
The  5  per  cents,  which  closed  the  preceding  week  at 
69f.  5c.,  rose  to  74  francs,  and  shut  at  68 f.  56c.,  cash. 
Bank  of  France  shares,  which  closed  at  1,420  francs, 
rose  to  1,430  francs,  and  shut  at  1,320  francs. 

Railways. — Orleans  closed  at  517f.  50c.;  Rouen,  390f.; 
Havre,  195f.;  Avignon,  200f.;  Basle,  90f.;  Centre,  246f. 
25c.;  Bordeaux,  390f.;  Northern,  340f.;  Troves,  115f.; 
Lyons,  301f.  25c.;  Strasburg,  350f.;  Nantes,''331f.  25c. 

Fourth  Week,  from  15M  to  the  20^.— This  week  was 
full  of  events.  The  attempt  of  the  15  th  May,  which 
brought  down  the  funds,  the  tiiumph  of  law  and  order, 
which  caused  a  sudden  rise;  and  the  project  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  effect  of  which  was  to  stay  the  rise  of  the 
funds;  and  to  carry  up  the  railway  shares.  On  the  pre- 
ceding week  the  rise  was — 3  per  cents..  If.  75c.;  the 
5  per  cents.,  If.  25c.;  the  Bank  of  France,  50f.;  the  Ver- 
sailles, right  bank,  lOf.,  the  left,  3f.  75c.;  Orleans,  52Jf.; 
Rouen,  30f.;  Havre,  25 f.;  Marseilles,  35f.;  Basle,  5f.; 
Vierzon,  33f.  75c.;  Bordeaux,  lOf.;  Northern,  25f.; 
Troyes,  5f.;  Lyons,  6f.  25c.;  Strasburg,  15f.;  Nantes, 
3f.  75c.;  Dieppe,  5f. 

The  3  per  cents,  closed  the  week  before  at  46f.,  fell 
to  43f.  75c.,  rose  to  48f.  75c.,  to  close  at  47f.  75c.  Tlic 
5  per  cents,  from  68f.  50c.,  feU  to  64f.,  rose  to  72f., 
and  left  off  at  69f.  75c. 

The  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the 
State  excited  much  discussion.  The  Executive  Com- 
mission propose  the  taking  possession  of  the  railways 


from  a  variety  of  motives.  After  proving  in  their  report 
that  the  various  institations  of  a  state  should  all  derive 
from  a  common  principle,  and  that  monarchical  instita- 
tions cannot  subsist  in  a  republic,  they  tanged  in  their 
report  the  concession  of  companies  to  private  individuals 
among  the  things  incompatible  with  tiie  new  order  of 
things.  It  declared  that  the  institution  of  companies  w)ks 
wholly  aristocratic,  and  was  borrowed  from  Engltod  by 
the  old  monarchy,  solely  with  a  view  to  a  sort  of  finan- 
cial feudalism,  and  that  it  was  urgent  such  a  counter- 
revolutionary institution  should  not  survive  the  mon- 
archy. Because  the  Liberals  under  the  monarchy 
opposed  the  formation  of  railways  by  the  state,  they 
were  accused  of  being  inconsistent;  but  there  is  some 
difference  in  confiding  so  vast  a  power  to  a  mofiiastshy, 
and  to  a  government  emanating  dLreotly  from  the^peo^. 
The  proposition  of  the  Government  was  varioosly  ac- 
cepted on  the  Bourse.  Those  who  had  bought  since  tiie 
Revolution  were  ahnost  unanimously  favouiablev  those 
who  held  before  were  wholly  against.  But  nothing  can 
be  known  decisively  until  this  matter  come  under  the 
discussion  of  the  National  Assembly. 


SPAIN. 

Tlie  Heraldo  of  Madrid,  of  the  19th,  aunotinees  that 
the  departure  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  and  three  attaches  of  the 
embassy  took  place  on  the  previous  evj^ning^  and  says 
that  Mr.  Otway,  secretary  to  the  legatioUy  remained 
charged  with  it.  A  crowd  assembled  in  the  street  to 
see  Sir  H.  Bulwer  leave,  but  no  demonstration  of  opinion 
took  place.  The  Heraldo  informs  its  readers  that  the 
sending  of  passports  to  a  foreign  minister  does  not  con- 
stitute a  ca^u8  belli,  though  it  authorises  the  govem- 
ment  represented  by  the  minister  to  demand  explanations; 
and  it  adds,  that  the  explanations  which  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment will  be  able  to  give  will  satisfy  the  English 
Government  and  all  Europe,  not  only  of  the  justice,  but 
the  urgency  of  the  measure  it  has  adopted.  The  last 
news  from  Seville  represents  the  cify  as  perfectly  tran- 
quil. The  pursuit  of  the  military  insurg^its^  who  were 
flying  towards  Portugal,  was  kept  up.  On  the  18  th, 
thirteen  sergeants  of  the  regunent  which  was  oonoemed 
in  the  recent  insurrection  at  Madrid  were  placed  en 
capillar  previous  to  being  shot,  but  the  Queen' spared 
their  lives,  and  ordered  them  to  be  transported.  The 
Gazette  publishes  a  notification  of  the  re-establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Prussia  and  Spain,  and 
of  the  reception  of  General  Zaico  del  Yalle,  as  Spanish 
minister,  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  private  secr^ 
tary  of  Espartero,  M.  Gurrea,  and  four  citizens  of  Log- 
rono,  have  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Bilboa. 

A  Madrid  letter  of  the  19th  announces  that  extraor- 
dinary military  precautions  were  taken  on  the  previous 
evening,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehension  being  enter- 
tained that  Sir  H.  Bulwcr's  departure  might  occasion  dis- 
turbances. Al],  however,  remained  peaceful.  The  British 
arms  have  been  removed  from  the  front  of  the  hotel  of 
the  embassy.  Sir  H.  Bulwcr's  private  secretary  has  re- 
mained at  Madrid  to  settle  some  private  affairs. 


4^3 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 


0|  F4HI  a  ▼isi<m  of  the  spirit  shore, 

WhU«  beaTonlj  musio  with  the  earthly  blending, 
Mi^ht  teach  thQ  trembling  spirit  to  adore 

'Mid  oloads  and  tears  to  heaven's  bright  home  ascending, 

And  Fjaith  and  flopo  their  glorioas  influence  lending 
0*er  the  wrapt  soul  a  mafrici  influence  shower, 

As  when,  in  earth's  young  prime,  in  love  descending, 
An  angel  walked  with  man  in  mortal  bower — 

And  spake  with  thrilling  tones  in  the  still  evening  hour  : 


Telln^  of  maa;  a  high  and  holy  theme— ' 
Of  glori^B  dimly  shadowed  forth  below— 

Of  shapes  which  yet  may  haunt  the  Poet's  dream  ; 
And  verdant  meads  where  streams  of  plenty  flow. 
And  amaranthine  flowers  unfading  blow ; 


While  myriad  voices  channt  the  lofty  song 
In  fnll-toned  words  which  none  but  spirits  know  ; 

And  still  untiring  press  the  chosen  throng. 
And  strike  their  golden  harps,  and  bear  the  sound  along. 

And  are  there  not  bright  spirits  lingering  yet. 

In  mercy  sent  to  man  from  worlds  above  ? 
0,  doubt  it  not,  nor  'mid  life's  care  forget. 

Our  paths  are  sanctified  by  forms  of  love. 
Which  hover  o'er  us,  and  around  us  move, 

Aiding  the  helpless,  soothing  those  that  weep: 
Their  constant  cares  a  higher  Presence  prove. 

Do  not  they  sojourn  by  us  while  we  sleep. 

And  in  the  solemn  hours  their  watchful  vigils  keep  ? 

J.  D. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


Wrvk  die  shades  of  evening  close, 
Weteouilng  to  soft  repose, 
And  the  stars  liks' angels'  eyes. 
With  loagic  beauty  flli  the  skies : 
Till  ftU  that's  bright,  and  all  that's  fair 
To  lot ing  hearts  seem  centred  there. 

Then  let  musio's  thrilling  power 
Aid  the  calm  stillness  of  the  hour. 
Till  heaven  with  all  its  glorious  light 
Descend  upon  our  raptnred  sight : 
And  peace  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  rest, 
fiteal  gently  o'er  the  troubled  breast. 

Alas!  'tis  but  a  trnnsient  feeling 
O'er  the  nifiled  spirit  stealing : 
The  eyes  mny  close  iu  peace  at  night. 
But  cares  return  wlih  morning  light— 
And  stamped  upon  man's  noble  brow 
The  marks  of  grief  are  lingering  now. 


There  was  a  time  ere  snn's  chill  blight 
Shed  round  the  earth  the  shades  of  night : 
When  joy,  unchequered  and  serene, 
Without  a  cloud  to  mar  the  scene, 
Filled  Eden's  bowers  with  hues  so  fair. 
That  hcayen  itself  seemed  imaged  there. 

And  still  at  time's  sweet  thoughts  wiU  rise 
Which  take  their  source  from  Paradise, 
And  hopes,  and  joys,  and  tender  fears, 
And  griefs  sweet  balm,  the  bliss  of  tears: 
And  glimpses  of  that  happier  shore- 
That  halcyon  calm  when  toils  are  o'er. 
And  thus  the  soul  aspires  to  rise] 
Triumphant  through  the  glorious  skies: 
To  burst  this  "vesture  of  decay," 
And  soar  to  brighter  worlds  away. 


J.D. 


THE    PEOPLE'S   ANTHEM. 


BY  EKENEZER  ELLIOTT, 


I. 
When  wilt  thou  save  the  people? 

Ok)  God  of  mercy !  when  ? 
Not  kings  and  lords,  but  nations ! 
Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men ! 
God !  save  the  people !  thine  they  are — 
Thy  children— as  thine  angels  fair: 
Save  them  from  bondage  and  despair. 
God !  save  the  people ! 

II. 
When  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

Oh  God  of  mercy !  when  ? 
The  people.  Lord,  the  people ! 

Hoi  tiffOQM  and  orQwns,  but  men  I 


Towers  of  thy  heart,  oh  God!  are  they; 
And  shall  they  pass,  lUce  weeds,  away 
Their  heritage  a  winter's  day ! 

God!  save  the  people ! 

III. 

Thy  angels  are  our  brothers ; 

Let  us  like  them  become, 
And  emulate  in  beauty 
The  first-bom  of  our  home. 
Lord!  they  are  thine,  and  we  are  thine. 
In  Eden  rescu'd,  let  us  twine! 
With  mortal  virtues  love  divine. 

And  be  earUi's  (mgels 
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Lectures  on  the  Bible  to  the   Young,     By  John  Eadie, 
LL.  D.    William  Olipbant,  Edinburgh. 

To  preach  effectively  to  the  jonng  is  one  of  the  moBt  dif- 
ficult of  ministerial  problems.  Instead  of  demanding,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  less,  it  demands  more  preparation.  In 
nothing  do  we  find  more  contemptible  clap-trap  than  in  those 
modes  of  addressing  the  yonng  which  are  preralent.  To 
address  the  young  in  stiff-starched  elaborate  discourses  is 
confessedly  bad  ;  but  it  is  equally  so  for  the  preacher  to  give 
his  audience  nothing  but  a  string  of  silly  stories — to  drivel 
"  down  to  their  capacity,"  as  it  is  called ;  to  try  by  what 
combination  of  little  tiiith  and  much  nonsense  he  may  gain 
their  attention  ;  or  worse,  to  pump  it  up  by  asking  perpe- 
tual questions  at  them  as  he  proceeds.  We  have  heard 
preachers  who,  in  seeking  to  sink  to  the  level  of  their  juve- 
nile hearers,  have  got  so  far  bchw  it,  that  the  children 
themselves  laughed  them  to  scorn.  Indeed,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  a  sermon  to  the  young  constitutes  a  scetie, 
only  inferior  in  unique  absurdity  to  a  congregational  soiree 
— a  scene,  like  it,  of  uproarious  noise — of  miserable  attempts 
at  moving  the  risible  facultiet— of  eructations  of  all  kinds 
of  nonsense — and  of  a  monstrous  conjunction  of  things  sa* 
cred  and  profane — constituting  a  spiritual  tragi-comedy 
worthy  to  pass  under  the  aduneal  nostril,  and  to  regale  the 
malignant  sense  of  Mephistopheles  himself. 

The  real  preacher  to  the  young  were  one  who  should 
combine,  in  fine  proportions,  the  instructive  and  the  enter- 
taining, the  solemn  and  the  stimulating  ;  and  who,  instead 
of  sinking  to  the  level,  or  below  it,  of  his  audience,  should, 
by  a  sweet  and  strong  gravitation,  draw  them  up  to  his. 
By  the  double  cords  of  information  and  affection  should  he 
sway  them  ;  and  the  information  should  be  solid,  and  not 
a  twaddling  anecdotage  ;  and  the  affection  should  speak  in 
language  and  looks,  and  not  in  mere  whining  tones  and 
impertinent  apostrophes.  He  should  also  be  a  clear  and 
powerful  describer,  and  use  the  i^ulties  of  pictorial  imagi- 
nation rather  than  that  of  circumstantial  memory. 

We  have  often  heard  Mr.  Fletcher  of  London  described 
as  a  model  preacher  to  the  young,  but  never  heard  him  our- 
selves. It  is  told  that  on  one  occasion,  preaching  to  a  great 
crowd  in  St.  John's,  Glasgow,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  one 
weeping  behind  him.  This  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  had 
been  compelled  by  the  throng  to  seat  himself  in  the  pulpit, 
and  was  now,  under  a  simple  touch  of  the  orator's,  weeping 
like  a  child,  in  concert  with  the  whole  assembly.  Judg- 
ing, however,  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  published  discourses,  the 
charm  must  be  in  his  manner.  They  do  not  at  all  answer 
our  ideal  of  sermons  to  the  young,  which  ought  to  be  as 
equally  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  old,  and  which 
ought  to  preserve  this  interest  long  after  the  immediate  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion  is  over.  On  the  contrary,  in  our 
judgment,  they  are  very  poor  and  vapid  concerns. 

How  mortified  all  of  us  must  have  frequently  felt  when 
we  have  stumbled  on  some  books  which  had  been  favourites 
of  our  infancy,  and  been  forced  to  realise  the  fact,  what  babes 
i\'e  must  have  been  to  have  relished  such  poor  fare  !  To 
others,  again,  such  as  Bobinson  Crusoe,  we  return  with  re- 
doubled pleasure  the  older  we  grow.  80  ought  it  to  be  with 
sermons  to  the  young — ^they  should  suit  all«ge»,  they  should 
please  at  once  and  for  ever. 


II 


In  this  unpretending  little  volume  we  find  many  quali- 
ties which  ought  to  distinguish  the  class  of  genuine  sermons 
to  the  young.  Their  history  is  very  simple  and  short.  They 
appeared  at  first  in  an  interesting  and  little  periodical,  pub- 
lished in  Glasgow,  edited  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Hamilton 
M'Gill,  and  entitled  *'  The  Juvenile  Missionary  Magazine." 
From  this  (where  they  proved  very  popular)  they  are  now 
republished  ^dth  numerous  additions,  and  constitute  a  most 
attractive  present  to  that  interesting  class  for  which  they 
were  intended.  They  are  plain,  but  not  over  plain  ;  they 
are  bold,  but  not  too  bold ;  they  are  pious,  but  far  from 
being  pretistic — a  certain  elegant  simplicity,  reminding  you 
of  a  well-dressed  lady  or  child,  distinguishes  tlieir  matter, 
manner,  and  style.  They  are  sprinkled  with  Scripture  fSu!ts 
and  illustrations — have  just  enough,  and  no  more,  of  anec- 
dote, which,  however,  is  never  commonplace  ;  and  abound 
in  choice  extracts,  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  author's  read- 
ing. Their  subject  is  the  Bible ;  and  we  have  seldom  reail, 
in  the  same  compass,  the  points  of  panegyric  connected  with 
that  bleiised  book  enumerated  with  such  comprehension,  in- 
dicated with  such  clearness,  stated  with  such  force,  or  brought 
home  with  such  impressive  simplicity.  Dr.  Eadie  has  given 
at  once  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  those  of  full  age; 
and,  aware  as  we  were  previously  of  the  strength  of  his  mind 
and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  we  were  not  prepared  for 
believing  that  he  could  have  turned  them  to  suoh  practical 
and  varied  account.  If  no  great  prose  poems  on  the  Bible 
has  yet  been  written,  this  may  be  called,  at  least,  a  short  but 
beautiful  lyt'ic  in  its  praise. 

We  may  add  that  the  work  is  got  up  in  a  very  handsome 
style — in  a  singularly  happy  imitation  of  the  antique  mode 
of  arranging  and  printing  a  book. 


The  Foundation  of  Eton  College ^  and  th'i  Past  and  Pre- 
sent Condition  of  its  School,  By  E.  S.  Creasy,  M.  A, 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion is  now  occupied  with  the  subject  of  eduoation,  andhovr 
much  impressed  all  classes  are  becoming  with  its  vast  impor- 
tance. Hence  the  strong  desire  manifested  to  extend  the  be- 
nefits of  edncation  much  more  widely — to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  educational  institutions,  and  also  to  improve  and 
render  more  efficient  those  already  in  existence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  mc  owe  the  publication  of  this  small  trea- 
tise to  the  operation  of  this  desire.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  was  educated  at  Eton  College  himself,  and  who  i% 
therefore,  well  able  to  speak  on  this  subject.  He  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  complete  history  of  this  celebrated  school, 
but  only  an  elementary  account  of  its  origin,  progress,  and 
present  condition  ;  and  the  reader  will  find  that  the  author 
has  successfully  accomplished  his  design. 

Regarding  its  origin.  Professor  Creasy  tells  us  that — 

"  Etun  College  was  founded  about  four  hundred  years  ago  by 
King  Heury  the  -Sixth,  in  connection  with  King's  College,  which 
he  founded  at  Cambridge  at  the  same  time.  The  first  charter  of 
the  foundation  of  Eton  was  granted  by  the  King  in  1440.  Eton 
was  at  that  lime  a  small  village  ac^acent  to  Windsor,  and  this  ri- 
cinity  to  liis  birthplace  was,  as  we  read  in  the  origiiuj  charter,  a 
i-eason  why  Henry  of  Windsor  selected  Eton  as  the  site  of  his  in- 
tended College.  The  old  pariah  church  of  Eton  was  pnUed  down, 
and  a  new  edifice  erected  in  its  atead,  whichwta  to  aerrie  both  as  a 
parochial  church  and  as  a  cooUegiabech^aU'*   ^'Tha  <y>Uegiatebody, 
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u  finally  designed  by  him,  was  to  consut  of  a  proTost,  tenfeUovs, 
ten  chaplains,  tnx  clerks,  sixteen  choristers,  an  upper  and  nnder 
master,  seYenty  scholars,  and  thirteen  servitors,  ftlany  changes 
and  reductions  soon  took  place  in  this  scheme  ;  hut  the  influx  of 
studeuts  unconnected  with  the  fonndhtion  itself,  and  the  great  hcne- 
fits  which  the  college  still  continued  to  offer,  speedily  made  Eton 
the  principal  sdiool  in  the  kingdom,  and  soch  it  has  continued  to 
be  trough  four  centuries  to  the  preaent  time." 

In  reading  this  small  volume,  what  specially  delighted  us 
was  the  spirit  of  improvement  manifestetl  by  the  authorities 
of  Et^ju.  Of  late  years,  the  desire  to  keep  pace  with,  if  not 
iu  advance  of,  the  times,  and  to  render  Eton  College  still 
more  efficient  and  worthy  of  public  patronage,  has  been 
strongly  evinced.  Several  very  necessary  and  important 
improvements  have  been  introduceil.  Without  naming  all, 
we  would  refer  to  the  much  greater  cornfoii,  in  point  of  diet, 
lodging,  &o.,  now  enjoyed  by  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  or 
the  collegers  as  they  are  called.  So  uncomfortable  were 
their  circumstances  in  this  respect,  formerly,  that  most  of 
them  hired  sitting  rooms  in  houses  in  the  town  of  Eton, 
where,  also,  they  took  breakfast  and  tea.  Now,  however, 
there  exists  no  cause  for  such  a  step.  Another  serious  de- 
fect that  existed  some  years  ago,  was  the  want  of  an  annual 
examination  of  the  boys  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school. 
This  also  has  been  remedied : — 

**  Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  state  of  education  at  Eton 
until  lSi}9,  when  the  munificence  of  an  old  Etonian  gave  a  greater 
stimulus  to  increased  and  varictl  study  throughout  the  school,  than 
has  often  been  effected  in  any  institution  hy  the  single  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual hcnefector.  In  that  year,  his  Grace,  the  present  Duke  of 
\cwcasth?,  founded  throe  scholarshiiw  of  fifty  pounds  each  per 
year,  for  superior  praticiency  iu  divinity  and  classics.  Each  scho- 
larahip  was  made  tenable  for  three  years,  so  as  to  ensure  a  vacancy 
every  year.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  two  Masters  of  Arts, 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  examination  in  divinity  is  ap- 
pointed to  precede  the  examination  in  classics ;  and  no  candidate 
who  may  grossly  fail  in  the  divinity  ejuunination  is  to  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  examination  in  classics. 

*•  A  new  path  to  dibtinction  was  opened,  and  a  reward  for  merit 
in  other  parts  of  the  school  business,  besides  composition,  was  of- 
fered. Now  it  was  that  attention  to  the  school-lessons  began  to 
tell,  not  merely  in  saving  a  boy  from  censure,  but  in  raising  him 
to  distinction.     *     ♦     ♦ 

"  The  change  was  instantly  felt.  Many  boys  who  had  hitlierto 
remained  in  the  ranks,  comparatively  unnoticed,  now  became  the 
objects  of  attention  and  interest;  while  others,  who  had  contented 
tbeattlves  with  the  lanrels  of  snocessflil  composition,  became  aware 
that  they  mnst  stody  in  a  different  spirit — that  they  must  seek  to 
extend  the  lange  and  accuracy  of  their  reading,  and  must,  in  future, 
look  on  the  school-lcssous  as  being  as  important  as  the  school  ex- 


used  at  this  institntion.  By  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  education,  or  who  may  wish  a  concise 
and  accurate  account  of  Eton  College,  this  small  treatise  of 
Professor  Creasy  will  be  relished  and  found  useful. 


erases. 
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Another  very  important  improvement  we  cannot  help  al- 
luding to.  While  the  classics  are  still  the  great  objects  of 
study  at  Eton,  they  are  not  now  the  only  objects  of  study. 
The'  modem  languages  are  taught  as  well  as  the  ancient ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  youth  attending  this  school 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  other 
very  necessary  branches  of  education — such  as,  history, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
religion,  &c. 

•*  It  will  be  seen  firom  this  sketch  how  grossly  erroneous  is  the 
assertion  sometimes  haiarded  by  the  disparagers  of  our  pubhc 
schools,  •  that  a  boy  may  pass  through  Eton  with  distinetion,  and 
yet  remain  ignorant  of  the  commonest  fiicts  of  modem  history,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  very  rudiments  of  geography.'  On  the 
contrary,  no  boy  of  ordinary  capacity  and  industry  can  remain  any 
^umberof  years  at  Etonwithout  becoming  thoroughly  well-grounded 
in  these  sciences,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  classical  and  religious 
edncation  which  he  receives." 

At  ih«  end  of  the  vokime  is  an  appendix,  consisting, 
chiefly,  of  seta  of  examination  papers  that  have  been  recently 


The  Middle  Kingdom ;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Go- 
vernment.  Education^  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  §rc. 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  inhabit4xnts.  By  S.  Wells 
Williams.     2  vols.    New  York  and  London  :  Wiley  and 

Putnam.     1848. 

The  author  of  these  two  goodly  volumes,  each  consisting 
of  600  pages,  spent  twelve  years  at  Canton  and  Macao,  and 
during  all  that  tune  he  was  in  daily  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese.     He  is.  therefore,  well  qualified  to  write 
about  the  country,  and  to  describe  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  native  inhabitants.     Mr.  Williams  went  to  China  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  as  a 
printer ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  in  various  of  the  principal  towns,  on  the 
geography,  population,  arts,  customs,  science,  government, 
and  social  state  of  the  Chinese ;  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  fount  of  Chinese  type,  then 
making  for  the  missions.     The  substance  of  these  lectures  is 
embodied  in  the  two  volumes  before  us ;  and  they  will  be  found 
to  comprise  a  compendious,  impartial,  and  just  account  of  the 
government  of  China,  and  its  principles  of  action,  a  synopsis 
of  the  literature  and  literary  examinations  of  the  Chinese,  and 
a  detail  of  their  social,  industrial,  and  religious  state.     The 
information  in  general  is  new,  authentic,  and  important,  as 
well  as  most  interesting.     Many  parts  of  the  polity  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese,  not  commonly  understood  in  this  coon- 
try  or  in  America,  with  our  different  notions  of  things,  are 
fully  explained,  and  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people 
illustrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the  subjects  of  that  vast 
empire  in  a  right  point  of  view  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries.     One  chief  object  of  Mr.  Williams  was  to  divest 
the  Chinese  people  of  that  peculiar  impression  of  ridicule  so 
generally  ascribed  to  them ;    "  as  if/'  he  justly  remarks, 
' '  they  were  the  apes  of  Europeans,  and  their  social  state,  arts, 
and  government  the  burlesques  of  the  same  things  in  Chris- 
tendom."     In  this  attempt  to  set  them  in  a  fair  position,  he 
has  succeeded  admirably  ;  and  the  very  name  he  has  chosen 
for  his  work  shows  that  he  has  been  anxious  to  do  that  inte- 
resting people  all  the  justice  in  his  power.     It  is  called  Thk 
Middle  Kingdom,  chiefly,  he  says,  from  that  being  the  mean- 
ing of  the  most  common  name  for  the  country  among  the 
people  themselves  ;  but  particularly  from  the  Chinese  holding 
a  middle  phice  between  civilisation  and  barbarism— China 
being  the  most  civilised  pagan  nation,  in  her  institutions  and 
literature,  now  exuting.    The  vast  mass  of  deUils  which  Mr. 
WiUiams  has  been  able  to  coUeot  together,  and  which  he  has 
here  arranged  with  great  care  and  judgment,  embraces  a  con- 
sidei-ablo  amount  of  information  as  to  the  extension  of  trade 
in  China,  as  woU  as  tends  to  show  how  far  the  recent  changes 
and  openings  are  likely  to  advance  the  introduction  and  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  among  these  enlightened  pagans.     The 
work  U  enriched  with  &  new  map  of  the  empire,  drawn  from 
the  best  authorities  accessible,  and  with  numerous  woodcut 
illustrations,  principally  engraved  by  J.  W.  Orr.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  publications  recently  issued  relative  to 
China ;  and  not  only  in  America,  but  In  this  country,  it  is 
likely  to  become  an  authority  on  matters  relating  to  the  do- 
mestic, social,  wdigiotts,  and  literary  state  and  institutions  of 
the  Chinese. 
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An  Eatay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Jawi,  and  thHr  Treat- 
went.  By  Leonard  Koccker,  Sargeon-Dontist.  New 
Kdition,  with  copious  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  By  J.  B. 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Dentist.     London:  Churchill. 

F£w  uDprofessionnl  persons  read  modical  books,  and 
nobody  but  those  who  do  can  form  any  conception  of  the ' 
numerous  and  dreadful  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  till  they 
find  them  therein  described  with  the  most  minute  and  cold- 
blooded ou'oumstantiality.  As  regards  the  jaws  and  the 
toeth,  the  topics  of  tho  present  slim  volume,  we  may  say 
for  ourselves  that  wo  really  had  no  idea  that  they  were  in- 
fested with  so  many  fearful  maladies  and  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease and  pain.  Of  toothache,  everybody  mostly  knows  some- 
thing, although,  as  in  the  case  of  corns  and  rheumatism, 
few  have  any  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer  from  it.  But 
the  list  of  affections  and  irritations,  local  and  constitutional, 
tumours,  cancers,  inflammationsj  suppurations,  dec,  which 
this  book  records,  with  the  different  modes  of  treatment  and 
cure,  is  horrifyixig  in  tho  extreme.  Mr.  Leonard  Xoecker, 
the  author,  has  added  to  his  rather  queer  name  a  somewhat 
lengthy  U&t  of  professional  titles,  too  numerous  to  quote 
here.  His  object  in  compiling  the  book  seems  to  have  been 
to  recommend  his  own  practice  and  curative  process,  and  to 
condemn  the  indiscriminate  use  of  suigicol  operations  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  jaws.  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
added  copious  notes,  and  a  series  of  tables  of  upwards  of 
300  coses,  with  their  causes  and  treatment.  Although  the 
volume  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  puff-book,  it 
will  be  found  very  useful  both  to  the  surgeon  and  the  dentist. 
In  these  hard  tiroes,  however,  a  work  that  could  point  out 
effectually  how  to  cure  one  disease  of  the  jaws  not  touched 
upon  by  the  author  or  his  editor — ^namely,  that  arising  from 
want  of  food,  would  be  a  great  and  unspeakable  boon  to  our 
{fishing  and  destitute  population,  and  to  all  political  eco- 
DomistP. 


Belgium^  the   Bhine^  Switzerland,   and   Holland,      By 
J.  S.  Bndtingham.     London  :  Peter  Jackson. 

Tevr  men,  by  whom  the  world  has  been  informed  of  their 
sojoumingB,  have  travelled  more  and  farther  than  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham. He  may  be  considered  a  professional  traveller, 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  many  lands.  His 
work  on  Belgium,  and  the  adjuncts  we  have  named,  ex- 
tends to  two  portly  volumes,  which  have  been  rather  long 
in  our  possession  unnoticed,  because  we  must  say  that  we 
found  them  rather  hea\7  work.  Air.  Buckingham  could 
not  have  made  a  light  book  out  of  his  materials,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  this  was  his  object.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  desirous  of  investigating  the  characteristics  and  habits 
of  our  near  neighbours  on  the  Continent  than  of  writing 
descriptive  works,  of  which  the  Bhine  has  {umished  a  super- 
abundaace.  The  next  issue,  which  should  be  ready  now, 
will  be  more  mteresting,  because  it  embraces  France,  Lorn- 
bardy,  "Piedmont,  the  Tyrol,  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy — 
the  scene  of  great  events ;  while,  since  the  annihilation  of  the 
Sonderbund,  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  first  two  volumes 
ka;ye  been  tolerably  quiet.  The  introdnetion  oontuns  Mr. 
Buckingham's  defence  of  publishing  by  subscription.  The 
plan  is  antique,  justifiable  by  prescription,  and  by  common 
sense.  The  only  argument  against  it  is  its  inoonvenience. 
The  greater  part  of  authors  would  lose  largely  by  Uie  prac- 
tice. They  could  hardly  manage  their  own  business,  with  all 
the  advantages  that  publishers  possess. 


3lr.  Buckingham's  historical  notes  regarding  the  old  diies 
of  the  Netherlands  are  valuable,  and  his  reflections  on  the 
customs  of  their  inhabitants  form  leading  points  in  his 
volumes,  which  arc  more  largely  historical,  reflective,  and 
argumentative,  than  descriptive.  Early  hours,  for  example, 
make  even  the  theatres  more  than  usually  conducive  to 
health  and  pleasure.     He  says,  at  Bruges  : — 

"  Even  the  theatres,  which  open  at  six,  are  uauaUjokMed 
at  nine  o'clock,  one  piece  ouly  being  performed  on  eaeh  even- 
ing— an  arrangement  so  much  more  conducive  to  healtli* 
pleasure,  and  morality,  than  our  later  hours,  that  it  voold 
be  wqll  worthy  of  adoption  by  us.  The  praotioo,  indeed* 
which  seems  to  have  grown  worse  of  lato  years  in  Bngland, 
of  crowding  a  tragedy,  an  opera,  and  a  farce— or an.opera*  » 
comedy,  and  a  ballet,  all  within  the  space  of  a  single  eveniii|^, 
while  it  must  add  considerably  to  the  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment, does  not  in  the  same  degree  increase  the  pleasure  of 
the  visiter;  as,  instead  of  his  pleasure  being  ooncentcated  on 
one  class  of  plexisures  or  feelings,  they  are  dissipated  over 
several — the  songs  of  the  opera  chase  the  sentiments  of  the 
tragedy  or  comedy  from  his  recollection,  and  the  ballet  mm 
speedily  removes  the  recollection  of  these,  till  the  pattie«u 
instead  of  retiring  after  a  reasonable  period  of  high  enjoy- 
ment, from  a  single  performance,  are  jaded  and  wearied  4Mit 
with  a  prolongation  of  that  which  within  moderate  liraita 
would  have  given  them  high  gratification,  but  being  extended 
beyond  all  due  bounds,  becomes  tiresome  to  the  last  degree* 

*'  The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  te  monster  eon- 
certs,  and  to  every  other  description  of  entertainmept  or 
amusement.  There  is  scarcely  any  pleasure  so  exqu)sit%  hut 
that  it  will  at  length  pall  upon  the  appetite  for  eBJoymeot ;  and 
that  point  once  past,  it  soon  becomes  pain.  A  want  oCatteB- 
tion  to  this  Uw  of  our  nature  is  one  cause  of  the  numj  dull 
and  tedious  parties  which,  in  England  especially,  do  not  b^gm 
till  the  individuals  who  form  them  have  been  .exhausted  by  » 
long  day's  attention  to  business ;  and  who,  instead  of  meetiBg 
in  freshness  of  spu-its  which  an  early  dinner  aad  an  eadf  hotit 
after  it  would  give  them,  begin  jaded  and  dispirit^d^  get 
languidly  through  four  or  five  hours'  morelaboriovs  idleaese* 
and  retire  to  rest  about  the  period  when,  in  the  order  of  aa^ 
ture,  they  ought  to  be  awaking  to  the  enjoymeots  of  a  new 
day." 

We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his  recom- 
mendation of  early  hours,  although  we  fear  that  in  this 
over-wrought  country  we  must  steal  time  for  our  aniwe- 
ments  from  night. 

The  last  extract  is  indicative  of  the  ohttracter  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Buckingham  lectures  us  by  examples ;  and  we 
have  him  immediately  after  helping  Lord  Dmean  and  ths 
public  to  get  more  light  from  the  Chaneeilor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

"  In  passing  through  the  streets,  one  is  stniok  with  the  HBieh 
greater  profusion  of  glass  used  in  the  houses  hi^ro  thaa  in  Eng- 
Und.  The  windows  are  much  mere  numerous  in  each  booee^ 
and  always  much  larger,  so  that  light  and  air  are  more  fully 
enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  inhabitants.  This,  too,  is  a  point  on 
which  we  ought  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the  oontineotal 
nations.  The  duty  on  glass,  once  so  heavy,  has  been  hapfUjr 
reduced,  but  still  the  odious  window-tax  remains— rO  tax  of 
which  it  is  unpossible  to  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  con- 
demnation, opposing  as  it  does  the  beneficent  desitfli  of  Pro- 
vidence, by  cutting  off  from  men,  women,  andehudren,  Mie 
enjoyments  of  those  elements  whieh  areeommon  te  the  hirdi 
of  the  aur,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field — impediag  health,  en- 
couraging filth,  and  sheltering  immoralities— doing  evil,  in 
short,  in  every  way,  and  prc^ueing  heartburnings  and  ha- 
treds among  those  who  find  their  own  dwellings  subject  to  an 
impost  from  which  the  people  of  every  otlwr  oountif  are 
exempt.  This,  indeed,  is  a  tax  which  ought  to  be  exeonted 
by  every  man  who  can  write  or  speak,  till  it  is  swepiamsyAa 
an  abomination,  and  never  again  permitted  to  outra§e  oont^ 
men  sense,  or  stain  the  statute  book  of  our  oountiy**' 

This  window-tax  of  ours  is  a  ease  of  eriidty,  end  wo  are 
surprised  that  session  after  session  is  jiUowed  to  puss  with- 
out its  repeal. 
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Before  Ke  quits  Bruges,  'Six,  Buckingham  makes  a  heavy 
thrust  at  the  young  gentlemen  who  supply  linen-drapers, 
lacly  customers  in  gnuze,  and  other  materials  of  tlmt  na- 
ture. 

"  Tba  shops  of  Bruges  are  quite  in  the  style  of  those  in 
Paris,  though  inferior,  of  course,  in  ologance  to  the  principal 
shops  of  that  capital,  bat  their  cxtejrior  and  interior  arrange- 
nants  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  signs  or  announcements 
am  here,  however,  most  frequently  in  two  Unguagos,  the 
Frenoii  and  the  Flemish.  The  attendants  are  uniformly  po- 
lite and  engaging;  and,  in  the  ease  of  their  address  and  gaiety 
of  speech  and  manner,  are  certainly  more  winning  and  per- 
nnwfve  than  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Engbind.  A  much 
lar^F  ppeportion  of  these  also  are  females  than  with  us. 
TWt  fa  certainly  an  advantage,  and  for  the  interests  and  hap- 
pineM  of  the  sex.  No  one  can  doubt  that  one  powerful  cause 
of  the  lAiTge  number  of  unfortunate  females  that  now  unhap- 
pily crowd  the  streets  of  every  town  in  England  is  the  want 
of  snitable  occupation  for  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
ciibtaifihsg  a  livelihood  by  honourable  means.  They  are  there- 
ftte'  quiiie  as  much  objects  of  pity  and  compassion,  as  of 
htarrie  r  and  every  effort  should  be  made  rather  to  prevent 
tfaftit  ftliiikg  into  that  unhappy  course  of  life,  than  to  rescue 
tlMtti  after  they  have  fiUlen. 

*  "^  In  BrigUnd  a  very  large  portion  of  the  shop  duties  that 
jre  "pern^Tmed  by  men  should  be  assigned  to  women,  while 
the*  yjMrag  men  might  find  fields  for  their  enterprise  in  our 
ot^nite  and^  distant  settlements,  to  which  the  unoccupied 
ftmalM  eould  not  so  readily  go  before  marriage  at  least ; 
and  suitable  employments  ought  to  be  multipli«l  for  female 
hMds,  •specially  as  those  in  which  they  now  labour  are  so 
mlMMUy  paid,  that  there  perhaps  is  not  a  more  suffering  class 
thaa  tbati  of  sempstresses  and  poor  drera-makers.  In  France, 
woMMn  are  most  advantageously  employed  as  book-keepers 
and  aeoomitants,  as  well  as  correspondents,  in  houses  of  busi- 
KiMs;  -and  perform  the  duties  admirably.  In  the  United  States 
of  Ahwrka,  many  make  a  comfortable  livelihood  as  copyists 
of  public  rsoords  and  documents,  at  Washington,  the  seat  of 
jSH'terftment.  In  England,  much  is  yet  wanting  to  be  done  for 
feflMite  ocoopations  of  a  lighter  and  higher  kind  than  that  of 
ftdory  labour,  working  in  mines  or  working  in  the  fields.  In 
the  last  two  occupations,  indeed,  no  woman  ought  ever  to  be 
employed,  as  it  cannot  foil  to  make  many  of  them  coarse,  un- 
feoiinine,  and  less  fitted  for  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother — 
relations  of  such  importance,  that  anything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  their  sacredness,  or  unfit  women  for  the  due 
dischaTv:e  of  the  duties  involved  in  them,  ought  by  every 
means-  to  be  discouraged."  ■ 

Aeoording  to  this  system  of  Mr.  Buckingham's,  we  should 
become  a  nation  owning  a  vast  majority  of  young  fe- 
naales,  and  the  latter  will  rather  want  the  shopkeeping  than 
accept  the  arrangement.  There  is,  however,  we  are  glad 
to  learn,  a  g^wing  disposition  amongst  young  females  who 
have  to  earn  their  bread,  against  some  of  those  employments 
that  ]iave  been  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  that  are  over- 
croirded.  We  can  see  no  objection  to  the  practice,  on  their 
part,  of  many  of  the  lighter  professions.  One-half  of  the 
females  who  slave  as  goveniesses  might  have  lived  respect- 
ably'by  many  trades  that  would  be  improved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  female  taste  and  uigenuity. 

Hr.  Biekingham  admires  the  sisters  of  charity  and  their 
Idbovrs  at  G-hent  so  much  that  he  thus  commends  the  de- 
sertion of  the  ball-room  for  the  duties  of  the  hospital,  and 
the  exchange  of  the  race-course  for  a  home  missionary's  dis- 
triet.- 

*'  In  erefj  country,  and  nowhere  more  than  In  England, 
erowtiS  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  have  means  of  subsist- 
ence ffTHn  sources  independent  of  labour,  are  daily  seeking 
iie«f  pIcMures,  and  bestowing  great  labour  and  great  expen- 
diture on  the  purchase  of  new  enjoyments,  for  which,  indeed, 
weaUh  is  okiefly  sought.  They  try  the  heights  of  ambition, 
and  they  sound  the  depths  of  sensuality.  Men  contest  a  seat 
in  pariiament  at  the  expense  of  thousands — ^maintain  a  yacht 
at  ao  annnid  expense  of  hundreds-— and  try  the  turf,  the  gaming- 
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table,  the  opera,  and  the  ballet— in  search  of  pleasure ;  but 
all  these  in  succession,  after  a  while,  become  flat  and  weary. 
Women  of  fnsbion  busy  themselves  in  promoting  matches  of 
gain,  in  rank  or  fortune,  for  their  families  or  relations— fatigue 
themselves  with  balls,  routs  and  assemblies— «nd  waste  their 
health  and  spirits  in  endless  strife—for  pleasure ;  but  with 
these,  too,  disappointment  and  ennui  are  frequent  guests.  If 
these  seekers  after  new  delights  would  but  try  the  seemingly 
unpromising,  but,  in  reality,  most  fertile  source  of  happiness 
that  exists — the  daily  exercise  of  some  active  benevolence, 
which  should  make  others  happy,  by  giving  health  to  tho 
sick,  comfort  to  tho  dejected,  help  to  the  needy,  advice  to 
the  embarrassed,  encouragement  to  the  desponding,  and  kind 
words  and  cheerful  looks  to  all ;  if  they  would  visit  the 
dwellings  of  the  retiring  sufferers  who  hesitate  to  make  their 
misery  known,  and  seek  to  find  out  objects  for  relief,  and 
would  spend  only  half  as  much  on  these  as  they  lavidi  on 
contested  elections,  yachts,  hounds,  races,  betting-books, 
routs,  and  feasts,  or  on  balls  and  operas,  they  would  pur- 
chase more  real  pleasure  in  a  day  than  they  now  enjoy  in  a 
month ;  with  this  very  material  differonce,  that  instead  of  a 
self-reproving  retrospect  of  time  and  money  wasted  for  no 
good  purpose,  their  nflections  for  the  past  would  be  as  agree- 
able to  indulge  as  the  actions  themselves  were  pleasant  to 
perform." 

Tho  day  may  come  when  our  Lord  George  Bentincks  will 
follow  this  sound  and  Christian  advice,  and  try  a  new  excite- 
ment ;  but,  as  yet,  Epsom  and  the  Derby  thrive  better  than 
the  cause  of  public  instruction. 

We  take  another  extract  regarding  a  good  habit  in 
Ghent,  on  which  Mr.  Buckingham  takes,  as  usual,  very 
proper  counsel. 

"  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  Urge  building  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  the  five  Greek  orders  rising  one  over  the  other. 
It  is  imposing  from  its  size,  height,  and  solidity ;  and  har- 
monises well  with  all  the  surrounding  objects,  though  in  a 
different  style  of  architecture.  It  was  built  about  1680. 
The  Town  Library  is  kept  here,  and  is  open  to  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants without  charge — ^an  advantage  possessed  by  most  Con- 
tinental towns,  and  very  rare  in  England,  one  of  those  good 
customs  of  which  there  are  many  that  we  might  be  proud  to 
copy,  instead  of  importing  from  abroad  only  the  fiishions  of 
our  dress,  a  few  new  dishes  of  cookery,  a  Spanish  or  an  Ameri- 
can dwai^,  and  a  French  or  Italian  dancer.  In  the  Salle  de 
Marriage  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville  is  a  large  chimney-pieoe,  of  tho 
same  kind  as  that  described  at  Ghent,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana,  in  a  number  of  carved  figures  well  executed." 

Our  public  libraries  are  deficient,  not  only  in  quantity, 
but  in  quality.  One-half  of  the  works  are  so  commonplace 
that  they  shonld  not  be  there,  except  to  preserve  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  library,  if  it  be  to  contain  a  copy  of  every- 
thing published  ;  while  those  who  seek  an  expensive  and  va- 
luable work  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  the  minority  of 
libraries. 

We  should  be  forgctfiil  of  the  author's  grand  remedy  for 
many  of  the  social  ills  everywhere,  if  we  did  not  say  that  he 
occupies  a  page  occasionally  with  an  excellent  temperance 
tract ;  and  we  subjoin  one  of  them. 

"  At  the  Guildhall  of  the  Weavers— now  used  as  the  li- 
brary of  the  university,  built  in  1317,  when  that  ckiss  was  both 
numerous  and  powerful  here— there  are  also  some  fine  en  - 
gravings  in  wood.  In  this  period  of  their  history  it  is  said 
that  the  town  eontained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
eight  times  its  present  number,  and  a  full  half  of  these  were 
engaged  as  weavers,  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cloth ; 
at  present  a  much  less  useful  article  occupies  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  town.  In  the  manufiicture  of  beer,  of  which  tho 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  two  hundred  thousand  caaks  are 
said  to  be  made  here,  and  exported  all  over  Belgium.  The 
waste  of  so  muoh  valuable  grain  as  this  implies,  and  the  per- 
version of  it  fi!t>m  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  fiood  to  at  least 
a  useless,  not  to  say  pemioious  drink,  is  one  of  those  errors 
of  judgment  for  which  it  is  diflicult  to  account,  except  on  the 
principle,  that  pecuniary  interests  and  sensual  enjoyments 
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blind  men'f  peroaptions  to  suchtruthi  m,  in  tiitir  apprelMn- 
aion,  oppoM  tfae  aidTmnoement  or  enjojmdiit  of  either  of  thate 
privileges. 

"  If  the  people  were  everj where  so  well  fed  as  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  grain  was  wasted  or  not, 
and  if  the  oonTersion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  it  for  the  use  of 
breweries  and  distilleries  made  men  stronger,  healthier,  or 
happier,  than  they  would  be  without  them,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  praotioe  ;  but  as  it  is  now  proved,  by 
careful  inquiry,  and  by  medical  and  magisterial  testimony  of 
the  most  unquestionable  kind,  that  the  produoe  of  breweries 
and  distilleries  neither  improves  the  strength,  health,  or 
morality  of  any  that  oonsume  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prodooes  more  disease,  want,  crime,  and  misery,  than  almost 
all  other  agencies  united,  it  does  seem  inconceivable  that 
nations,  communities,  and  individuals,  should  go  on  ooosum" 
ing  that  which,  though  it  may  give  a  momentary  pleasure  to 
some,  inflicts  the  greatest  injury  on  others ;  and  that,  while 
hundreds  in  every  land  are  wanting  food,  and  thousands  want* 
imtf  inftruotion,  there  should  be  expended  in  these  useless  and 
pemioious  commodities  more  than  enough  to  feed  all  the 
hungry,  clothe  all  the  naked.  Instruct  all  the  ignorant,  and 
leave  a  Urge  sum  to  spare.  In  Great  Britafai  it  is  ascertained 
by  proof,  that  the  expenditure  in  these  drinks  amounts  to 
about  fifty  millions  a-year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  tenth  of 
one  million  can  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  education.  So 
large  a  proportionate  sum  may  not,  perhaps,  be  spent  in  these 
drinks  in  Belgium ;  but  the  wealth  and  Ubour  consumed  in 
the  production  of  two  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  beer  every 
year  in  Louvain  would  effect  a  Urge  amount  of  good  if  con- 
verted into  other  channels ;  while  the  beer  and  tobacco— fit 
auxiliaries  of  heaviness  and  stupefiustion— benefit  none  but  the 
manufiusturers  and  sellers  of  them,  who  grow  rich  in  their 
extensive  consumption,  leaving  the  drinkers  apd  smokers  but 
a  sorry  account  to  produoe  of  the  benefits  received  by  them 
when  they  attempt  to  cast  up  their  reckoning." 

The  extracts  that  we  have  given  will  convey  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  book,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bnckingham 
makes  a  text  of  everything  he  sees,  and  the  sensible  lay 
sermons  that  he  discourses  thereon. 

There  is  one  topic  so  interesting  to  authors,  that  we  ven- 
tore  to  take  from  the  volumes  Mr*  Bnokingham's  version  of 
an  oft-repeated  tale. 

"  The  reprinting  of  foreign  books  is  an  occupation  or  trade 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Brussels  than  in  any  city  in 
Europe,  as  there  is  scarcely  an  English,  French,  or  Ameri- 
can publication,  and  sometimes  German  ones  also,  if  they 
possess  any  popularity,  that  is  not  immediately  reprinted  here ; 
and  nothing  being  paid  to  the  author  for  his  copyright,  they 
can  of  course  be  rendered  at  the  mere  cost  of  F^p^  &nd  print, 
and  generally  undersell  the  original  edition.  This,  like  every 
other  kind  of  smuggling — fbr  so  in  reality  it  is  avoiding  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Just  due^— is  neither  more  nor  less  than  robbery, 
and  of  the  most  dishonourable  kind,  because  it  is  the  plunder 
of  those  who  are  perfectly  defenceless,  without  risk  of  per- 
sonal danger,  and  without  the  possibility  of  the  injured  party 
being  able  to  obtain  redress.  No  Government,  professing  to 
rule  over  a  civilised  people,  ought  to  permit  such  an  ouM«go  on 
the  rights  of  property  as  this  i  and  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Americans,  and  the  Belgians,  are  all  equally  in  fault,  for 
all  permit  the  practice  within  their  respective  dominions,  and 
neither  oan,  therefore,  justly  reproach  the  other,  without  the 
retort  that  they  are  equally  guilty.  All  this  might  be  easily 
prevented  by  a  law  mutually  and  reciprocally  grantmg  the 
protection  of  copyrights,  as  patents  are  protected ;  and  surely 
the  invention  of  a  literary  work,  which  might  have  cost  the 
anther  years  of  thought  and  labour  to  produce,  ought  to  be  as 
worthy  of  legal  protection  as  new]y*invented  flsh-sauoe,  or  a 
patent  frying-pan  ;  but  it  is  granted  to  the  Utter  by  the  patent 
laws  in  each  country,  and  denied  to  the  former  by  the  absence 
of  copyright  protection  ;  though  no  reason  oan  be  assigned  in 
defence  of  this  state  of  things,  but  the  most  untenable  ene, 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  papermakera,  printers,  and 
booksellers  of  the  pirating  eonntrles— ^  reason  that  might 
just  as  well  be  assigned  in  fiivour  of  any  other  kind  of  fraud, 
robbery,  and  spolUtion." 

Mr.  Buckingham  anfbrtanaiely  expects  benefit  to  his  class 


from  th«  diplomacy  Of  our  foreifD  office;  and  va  should  re- 
joice if  bis  expectations  were  realised,  booaose  hitherto  the 
foreign  offioe  has  not  repaid  its  oost  to  the  country,  or  to 
any  class  within  the  country ;  and  we  doubt  whether  it  ever 
will. 

The  succeeding  volumes  reUtc,  in  existing  circumstances, 
to  a  more  interesting  land  tlutn  Belgium,  Holland,  otr  Svit« 
xerland. 


Narthwood;  or,  the  Friendship  of  a  Jeimt,    1  voL    Edin- 
burgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox, 

The  Jesuits  have  been  recently  the  object  of  many  at- 
tacks.   They  are  evil  spoken  of  in  all  quarters.     They  as- 
sumed a  noble  name  to  drag  it  through  the  utmost  degra- 
dation.   Nut  only  in  the  press,  but  in  tho  senate,  and  on 
the  hill-side,  they  have  been  assailed.    M.  Thiers  procured 
their  baauhment  from  France*     The  Sonderband  could  not 
protect  them  in  Switxerland.     The  Pope  at  last  has  given 
them  up,  and  they  are  exiled  from  Borne.    "  Jesuitical  *^  has 
become  in  this  country  a  term  of  the  ntmost  reproach. 
That  name  has  been  perverted  iu  the  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  and  the  popular  taste,  jealous  though  it  be  on 
similar  subjects,  has  acquiesced  in  this  perversion*    In  ad- 
dition to  the  attacks  in  the  periodical  press,  there  were  re- 
cently published  two  separate  volumes,  '<  The  Noviciate,** 
and  *<The  Jesuit  in  the  Family,*'  by  the  same  anthor. 
They  were  powerftilly  written,  and  have  been  popular.  Tht 
first  was  calcuUted  to  produce  a  sensation  against  this  or- 
der.    The  second  was  a  religious  novel.    The  same  author 
has  announced  a  history  of  the  Jesuits  iu  three  vdumes  ; 
and  we  expect  that  work  to  be  a  searching  exposore  of  the 
principles  on  which  this* mysterious  ordor  guides  its  pro- 
ceedings.   ♦*  Northwood,  or  the  Friendship  of  a  Jesuit,*'  is 
another  novel  of  a  religious  character.    The  Puseyites,  who 
are  called  Jesuits  in  disguise  by  their  most  ardent  opponents, 
began  this  system  of  arguing  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  or  black- 
ening opposing  principles,  by  the  aid  of  novels.     Thfey  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  this  weapon,  and  they  have  miscalculated. 
Their  opponents  use  it  skilfully.     We  have  no  objection  to 
the  inculcation  of  morality,  or  religion,  hj  fictitious  narra- 
tive.    There  is  high  precedent  for  its  employment  with  that 
view.     There  is  even  precedent  fur  its  use,  as  a  means  of 
exposing  the  vices  indulged,  or  the  errors  enacted  under  a 
religious  disguise  ;  but  lor  the  Utter  purpose,  great  caution 
is  requisite.     The  anthor  may,  in  the  narrative,  keep  pro- 
dently  within  the  range  to  which  their  avowed  principles 
would  carry  the  disciples  of  a^y  creed.    lie  ma^  take  care 
that  his  heroes  or  heroines  never  speak  or  act  beyond  their 
booL    That  is  within  an  author's  power,  but  still  the  per- 
sons whom  he  portrays  possess  an  advantage,  in  dealing 
with  all  such  works,  iiat  is  not  easily  parried  ;  and  a  plain 
statement  of  principles,  with  a  lucid  exposition  of  their  con- 
sequences—their necessary  and  nnavoidable  consequence^—^ 
will  answer  every  good  end  with  the  reasoning  part  of  man- 
kind.    There  is  a  section  that  will  not  read  books  of  that 
nature ;  but  they  may  skim  over  the  pages  of  a  novel,  and 
the/  may  be  led  by  its  contents  to  inquire  if  these  things 
really  exist  in  life  tLat  the  author  describes  m  fiction.    That 
is  the  solid  advantage  to  he  gained  by  the  operation.    But 
we  lose  time  in  justifying  or  attacking  a  system  that  has 
taken  root,  and  will  flourish  ibr  a  season.    We  are  to  harv 
a  knowledge  of  religion  made  easy  through  novels ;  and  we 
shall  have  the  penrersion  of  religion  made  equally  faoile  on 
the  same  arena. 
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•  "  TSorihwoaA**  h$A  beiiitie§  and  deftots.    The  style  i» 
often  rich  and  captivating.    Someiimfle  there  is  a  drjr  hn- 
iDO«r  displayed,  as  in  Dr.  Morton's  interrieir  with  Miss  Bar* 
bara  Smith,  that  indicates  considerable  talent  in  that  de- 
partment.    All  the  passages  descriptive  of  natural  scenery 
are  drawn  beantiftdly.     Tlie  writer  is  evidently  Scotch,  and 
pats  Scotch  expressions  into  the  month  of  a  Canterbnry 
labourer.    ^  Bonny  *'  and  **  lassie  "  are  not  the  adjective 
and  the  noan  to  be  in  likely  nse  by  a  Kent  peasant  and  an 
English  doctor.    The  latter,  indeed,  being  a  *'  Morton,"  may 
have  been  **  Scotch  '^  from  the  beginning,  and  the  words  in 
his  ease  are  not  misplaced.     The  narrative  has  weak  points. 
Its  parts  are  inconsistent.    Chronology  is  carelessly  defied ; 
fi>r,  while  dates  are  wisely  withheld,  yet  we  are  in&rmed 
tliat  the  events  narrated  occurred  alter  the  rise  of  the  Ox- 
ford school  ol  theologians  in  England,  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracts  Ibr  the  Times" — that 
in  their  time  a  traveller  could  pass  from  the  West  of  £ng> 
land  to  London  at  railway  speed— that  M.  Ghiizot  was  in 
power  at  Paris,  and  likely  to  reward  well  any  person  who 
could  give  him  the  means  of  doing  a  favour  to  the  Govern* 
ment  at  Madrid.   These  are  all  modem  circumstances.    The 
Spanish  marriages  must  have  been  under  discussion  during 
these  oecnrrenoes.    The  fortunes  of  the  Duo  de  Montpen^ 
sier  must  have  been  agitating  Louis  Philippe  at  the  time  ,* 
and  Viflcomtt  Pahnertton  had  been  busily  engaged  in  exam* 
inli^  valets  and  chamber-maids  regarding  the  character 
and  oircumstances  of  Queen  Isabella's  proposed  husband, 
and  speculating  on  the  proliable  eventualities  of  their  union 
by  the  aid  of  Sir  James  Clarke  and  Dr.  Looock.      We 
are  thus  enabled  to  fix  the  occurrences  within  the  present 
deoennial  period  ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  ibr  supposing 
that  fictitious  narrative,  based  on  contemporaneous  oircum- 
stances,  may  not  be  at  least  equally  interesting  and  useftd 
with  the  same  description  of  literature  based  on  the  history 
of  the  last  century  ;  but  it  must  present  some  consistency 
in  dates,  and  be  tried  in  this  re^)ect  by  the  rules  applicable 
to  historical  narrative.     The  author  has  altogether  trans- 
gressed them.     After  leading  us  to  regard  the  events  nar- 
rated as  of  a  recent  date,  occurring,  indeed,  during  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Parisian  Foreign  Offioe  by  M.  Chiizot,  when 
railways  were  in  action  from  London  to  Devonshire,  and  all 
EngUmd  was  agitated  by  Pusey  and  Newman — ^he  winds 
up  with  the  following  statements  as  to  his  hero  and  heroine  : 

**  £nipk>yed  thus  uieftiUy  in  doing  and  reoeivijig  good,  ika  awr- 
retU  9f  ddtr  d^Jlo0«d  trtmqmUtff;  sad  whei^  m  a  ripe  old  offty 
tfa^  wtfs  gsthered  to  their  fathers,  Uiey  left  behind  nuiM  venerated, 
aud  noBoriat  beloved,  the  pricolflss  jewel  of  a  good  example,  the 
ineetimable. treasure  of  an  openly  oODaitteat  walk.** 

Of  one  subordinate  in  the  tale,  who  had  been  led  by  want 
into  vioe,  and  from  vice  into  punishment,  we  hear  thus : — 

"When  restored  to  the  world,  he  was  an  altered  character. 
Schooled  Iqr  sorrow,  he  had  learned  to  ohoote  the  better  part ;  and 
with  his  now  happy,  bloomSng  Mary,  he  hved  for  mmt^  ytart  a 
trosted  servant  on  tiiis  very  scene  of  his  misdeed.'* 

Of  another  unrefbrmed  "rascal." 

"Dick  Fowler,  after  many  yeart  of  violence,  and  sin,  paid  at  last 
the  penalty  of  his  offences  on  the  gallows.'* 

Of  a  third,  after  being  told  of  his  refbrmation,  we  are 
tbiia  instmcted;— 

*'  When  at  length  his  life  was  doted  by  a  wasting  illness,  &c.** 

These  are  great  mistakes  in  reference  to  the  actors  in 
occurrences  within  the  existing  decennial  period.  Not  one 
pf  tliem  seema  to  be  left  alive,  yet  several  of  them  lived  for 
w^oMy  yearg  ;  and  two,  if  ho  were  ayoun^  foolish  noble  oouple 


sinoe  1840,  notwithstanding  that  they  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  are  gathered  to  their  fathers  before  this  present  18481 
The  book  begins  with  an  account  of  a  Dr.  Morton  and 
his  fiimily,  pleasantly  written  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  theme, 
for  Dr.  Morton  is  an  accomplished  physician  in  an  English 
provincial  town-— a  man  of  good  heart,  good  talent,  and 
good  principles.  He  had  enough  to  do  in  the  world  at  the 
beginnii^  of  his  career  ;  but  the  novelist  says  :— 

"  And  he  conqaered:  eonqnered  as  all  will  do,  who,  with  single- 
ness of  aim,  and  integrity  of  purpose,  strive  lawfidly  on  the  great 
battle-field  of  life.** 

Prom  this  o{>inion  We  dissent.  It  is  beooming  a  very 
common  opinion  amongst  a  class  who  have  themselves  done 
well  in  the  world*  Nevertheless,  eiq>erience  has  shown 
that  it  is  untrue.  The  first  chapter  farther  states  how  Dr. 
Morton  was  led  to  visit,  in  his  professional  capacity,  a  lady 
in  fever  at  a  village  inn,  attended  by  a  faithfhl  maid-servant. 
The  lady  recovered,  although  at  the  time  rather  anxious  to 
die.  The  second  chapter  takes  the  reader  away  to  a  ball- 
room, where  some  friends  of  Lord  Vincent  are  hazarding 
guesses  at  the  cause  of  his  evident  depression  of  spirits,  and 
at  the  character  of  his  companion,  named  Mervin. 

In  the  hall«ffoom  of  Kewby  Castle,  Mr.  Mervin  seemed 
oafan  and  unimpressible.  The  author  carriea  us  to  his 
chamber  in  Lord  Vincent's  house,  and  exhibits  him  in  a 
towering  passion  ;  although  before  beginning  to  be  excited, 
he  has  taken  the  preoaution,  which  no  man,  intending  to 
be  angry,  should  neglect — of  bolting  the  door  of  his  room. 
After  indulging  in  a  fitftil  passion  for  some  time,  Mr.  Mer- 
vin "  plunged  his  burning  bead  into  cold  water,"  and  com* 
menoed  to  open  his  letters. 

*'They  were  fh>m  various  qnarters:  many  boredistant  postmarks : 
bat,  however  different  the  immediate  sabjeot  of  discourse,  however 
opposite  the  oharaoter  and  station  of  the  writer,  one  single  object 
was  the  aim  of  all — ^the  extension,  by  whatever  means,  of  the  in- 
terests and  power  of  that  vast,  mysterious  Society,  whose  agents 
are  in  every  place,  whose  unseen  influence  pervades  all  dasaes,  and 
sways,  unrecognised,  the  oonneilB  of  so  many  nations.** 

So  we  have  a  Jesuit  in  this  Mervin ;  and  the  pest  in  the 
matter  is.  that  we  cannot  tell  who  may  be  a  Jesuit.  The 
reader's  most  particular  friend,  his  lawyer,  or  his  bookkeeper, 
the  minister  of  his  parish  even  may  be  a  Jesuit.  These 
people  are  moral  chameleons — everything  by  turns,  to  serve 
their  purposes — the  aggrandisement  of  their  order,  and  the 
injury  of  their  opponents!  As  they  have  been  beaten,  or 
banished  out  of  almost  every  other  European  country,  we  ex- 
pect that  they  will  swarm  in  this  land  hereafter,  as  their 
only  house  of  refuge.  We  have  seriously  little  doubt  that 
this  order  are  numerous,  unprincipled,  and  mischievous. 
We  cannot  otherwise  discover  any  reason  for  their  having 
made  themselves  so  hated  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  as  an  upright  man,  would  not  and 
could  not  have  banished  them  from  Eomc,  if  he  had  not 
been  convinced  that  their  existence- and  organisation  waA 
highly  objectionable.  We  do  not,  however,  yet  believe  that, 
in  a  secret  way,  they  influence  the  councils  of  many  nations. 
But  Northwood  was  written  before  the  revolutions  of  1848. 
A  Jesuit  seldom  has  peace.  He  has  tco  many  secrets, 
plans,  and  plots,  to  be  at  peace.  He  digs  pits  too  busily 
for  others  not  to  fall  sometimes  into  one  of  them  himself. 
One  of  his  letters  has  called  up  an  expression  of  anger  on 
Mervin*s  features,  and  he  thus  answers  it : — • 

«*I  ten  you,  Martigny,  the  plan  you  have  suggested  will  not  an- 
swer. Adopt  it,  and  flulure  is  as  certain  ns  success  will  be,  if  my 
dseigni  are  carrisd  out.  You  do  not  know  iMw.  A  direct  attempt 
to  lead  him  to  OS  would  asswedly  be  baffled;  for,  though  be  care* 
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as  little  for  religion  as  some  others  we  could  name,  he  has  enough 
of  tliat  old  English  Prot^tantism  (which,  thanks  to  onr  manage- 
n^ent^  is  fast  dying  oat)  still  in  him  to  resist  all  open  efforts  in  the 
way  you  wish.  No,  no — I  have  a  hettcr  scheme.  He  is  now  suf- 
fering the  tortures  of  the  damned  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
has  oast  out,  under  the  suspicion  of  infidelity.  It  was  hard  work 
to  hiiog  that  matter  round — ^but  it  is  done.  In  a  few  days,  we  go 
to  the  coast  for  a  change  of  air.  The  Hector  of  Walport  is  my 
fast  friend — a  sensible  fellow,  whose  heart  is  at  Bome,  though  his 
bread  is  in  the  English  Church.  He  understands  our  noble  maxim 
wdl,  **  The  end  will  sanctify  the  means,"  and  he  will  help  me  as 
none  other  could.  Holy  Mother  owes  many  a  conversion  to  his 
labours.**' 

The  secret  spring  of  the  noxel  is  beginning  to  appear. 
M.  Mervin  seekB,  for  one  of  his  objects,  the  conversion  of 
Lord  Vincent.  That  same  nobleman  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  single  servant  of  the  lady  in  fever  at  the  village 
inn ^  Dr.  Morton's  patient.  In  the  letter  he  is  informed 
that  the  lady  is  dying.  She  is  his  wife.  Ahnost  quarrelling 
with  Mervin,  and  greatly  agdnst  the  advice  of  that  gentle- 
man, ho  sets  ont  alone  again  to  see  Lady  Vincent,  if  that  be 
possible,  before  her  death.  The  third  chapter  states  the  result 
of  bis  visit.  He  hastily  entered  the  sick  chamber,  and  his  pre- 
sence, nnannoanoed,  nearly  cost  the  invalid  her  life.  He  did 
not  return.  She  gradually  recovered.  By  Dr.  Morton's  coun- 
sel, and  that  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  she  came  to  see 
existence  in  a  qmte  different  light  from  any  she  had  pre- 
viously viewed  it  in.  Her  principles  were  changed,  "  and 
she  advanced  rapidly  in  the  divine  life,  her  character 
expanding  with  new  grace,  and  her  mind  acquiring  a  far 
higher  tone  frtmx  the  exalted  themes  with  which  it  was 
flow  ooco^ed."  The  fourth  chapter  is  a  narrative  of  her 
history.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  landowner — 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Berne.  Her  mother  died  when  she 
was  sixteen.  She  had  an  only  brother,  a  wild  young  man, 
whose  love  of  money  led  him  to  commit  a  serious  crime — a 
fi^rgery — and  he  disappeared  from  Berne.  He  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  chateau,  except  by  some  particular  friend  of  the 
family.  Signer  Monti,  an  Italian,  was  one  of  them.  This 
Signor  Monti  introduced  a  young  English  nobleman  to  the 
Berne  magistrate  and  his  daughter.  The  introduction  was 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  that  of  **  a  dear  friend  in  Eng- 
land." He  himself  had  never  seen  **  the  young  English  no- 
bleman," who  arrived  at  the  chateau  some  days  after  his 
departure.  Unfortunately,  Signor  Monti  was  in  love  with 
the  young  lady.  The  young  English  nobleman  followed 
his  example  in  that  respect.  The  Signor  had  not  de- 
clared his  attachment ;  besides,  the  lady  did  not  like  him  ; 
and  so,  when  the  nobleman  whom  she  did  love  acted  more 
promptly  than  the  Jesuit,  for  so  was  Signor  Monti,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  They  were  married ;  and, 
after  visiting  Bome^  came  to  reside  in  London.  A  visitor 
for  Lady  Vincent  was  announced,  one  forenoon,  and,  to  her 
chagrin^  she  found  Signor  Monti.  He  informed  her  that  his 
lume  now  was  Mervin.  Under  that  name  he  required  to  be 
introduced  to  Lord  Vincent.  The  lady  objected.  The  Jesuit 
combated  her  objections.  Had  she  told  Lord  Vincent  every- 
thing ?  Had  she  named  her  brother  Ubic  ?  That  con- 
sideration prevtdled;  Lord  Vincent  became  acquainted  with 
Signor  Monti  asM.  Mervin,  who  very  quickly  acquired  a  great 
influence  over  him.  He  soon  appeared  to  have  supplanted 
even  his  lady  in  his  regards,  who,  when  she  was  begin- 
ning to  fed  this  coolness,  received  a  letter  from  her  brother 
Ulric,  intimating  his  presence  in  Switzerland,  and  his  in- 
tention to  visit  her.  The  letter  was  so  composed,  that, 
coming  from  a  brother,  it  was  intelligible ;  but  from  any 
other  mustachoed  Ulrio  to  a  married  lady,  it  would  have 


weighed  miserably  against  her  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
She  replied  in  terms  of  sisterly  regard,  but  decidedly  oppos- 
ing the  visit  at  present.  Ulric,  without  the  slightest  ac> 
quaintance  with  the  £act,  was  a  tool  of  Signor  Monti's — that 
is  M.  lilen-in.  That  person  had  dictated  the  letter.  He 
also  contrived  to  steal  the  copy  sent  to  Ijady  Vincent. 
Farther,  he  forged  an  answer,  in  which  that  lady  was 
made  to  express  a  great  desire  for  Ulricas  visit,  in  the  ca-* 
paoity  of  a  lover,  not  of  a  brother,  to  free  her  fiY)m  her  exist- 
ing bondage!  This  letter  was  shown  to  Lord  Vincent  by 
Mervin.  The  noble  and  foolish  peer  chaxged  his  wife  with 
criminality,  but  refused  to  hear  her  answers,  or  make  any 
inrestigation.  The  lady  left  the  house,  became  ill  of  fever, 
and  was  Dr.  Morton's  patient,  as  already  noted.  Mervin 
was  revenged  on  Lord  Vincent  for  being  more  successful 
than  himself — on  the  lady  for  slighting  the  love  of  a 
man  who  never  offered  any,  and  who,  as  a  Jesuit,  was  bound 
not  to  allow  terrestrial  affections  to  twine  around  his  heart ; 
and  a  stroke  of  business  was  done  for  Borne  in  the  hope  of 
a  nobleman's  conversion,  along  also  with  the  reversion  of  so 
much  of  his  property  as  was  not  entailed  to  the  owner. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  stcny  thus  far.  Dr.  Morton 
and  the  rector  were  unable  to  help  the  lady.  All  their 
efforts  &iled.  And  yet  the  case  was  so  plain,  that 
men  of  smaller  energy  might  have  cleared  away  its  dif- 
ficulties. She  would  not,  on  any  account,  act  on  the 
authority  that  Lord  Vincent  had  left,  and  draw  on  hia 
banker  for  money.  No  answer  came  to  the  letters  sent  to 
her  father  at  Berne.  Therefore,  she  began  to  teach  lan- 
guages to  young  ladies  ;  and  the  only  amusing  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Morton  oures  Miss  Barbara 
Smith  of  the  consequences  springing  from  a  heavy  dimer  ^ 
and  manages  to  worm  from  her  a  lease  vf  a  cottage  widioiit 
rent  for  his  female  proteg6e. 

"*I  dcdarc,  you  men  are  all  alike — ^no  sooner  is  a  little  objection 
started  than  you  g^ve  up  the  point  at  once.  A  woman,  now,  wouTd 
argue  till  she  lost  her  breath,  or  gained  the  victoiy.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  dedare,  I  will  not  do  it,  just  to  spite  yoa  lor  your 
coldness!* 

*"That  would  be  very  unlike  Miss  Smith.* 

"'Well,  well,  I  forgive  you  for  this  time,  for  I  do  believe  you  are 
in  earnest.     Tour  friend  shall  have  the  cottage.* 

*"  A  thousand  thanks.     And  the  rent?* 

"'Dr.  Morton,  if  you  dare  to  mention  rent^  I  will  never  speak  to 
you  again !  No,  no,  I  will  not  do  the  thing  by  halves.  I  give  u|i 
my  cherished  purpose  for  her  sake ;  and  it  shsdl  never  be  said  that 
I  was  the  richer  for  it.  Now,  listen,  and  see  what  you  have  in- 
duced me  to  forego.  I  have  been  wretched  for  some  time,  in  think- 
ing of  the  miserable  degradation  of  our  poor.  Their  squalid  dirty 
looks  almost  haunt  me;  their  ignorance  is  frightful  to  contemplate. 
I  cannot  but  believe  they  might  be  made  much  better,  if  we  would 
but  take  the  pains.  But  as  I  drive  through  the  town,  and  see  their 
miserable  homes — ^long  frightful  rows  of  hideous  bride — ^I  fed  that 
nothing  can  be  done  for- them,  while  they  live  in  such  styes.  Now, 
suppose  these  wretched  hovels  were  thrown  down,  and  pretty  rustic 
cottages  erected  in  their  place,  each  with  its  little  porch  and  flower- 
garden,  and  dimbers  trained  up  the  walls,  and  peeping  into  the  win- 
dows, is  it  not  plain,  as  my  favourite  Southey  says,  that  their 
monUs  would  improve  in  their  new  and  pictnieaque  condition  P 

"  It  was  with  no  shght  difficulty  that  Dr.  Morton  diedced  the  ns- 
ing  smile,  as  ho  listened  to  this  brilliant  specimen  of  political  eco- 
nomy; and  there  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  slight  quiver  in  his 
voice,  while  he  replied — 

** '  But,  my  dear  Miss  Barbara,  you  do  not  surdy  think  of  under* 
taking  sudi  a  Herculean  task,  as  Uie  r^eneration  of  all  oar  poor  P 
Why,  it  would  take  the  wealth  of  Croesus  himself  to  build  your 
pretty  little  palaces  for  each  fiunily.* 

" '  Positively,  you  are  the  most  stupid  man  I  ever  met  with :  and 
you  take  me  for  as  great  a  simpleton  as  yourself!  Of  course  I  do 
not!  I  would  have  gone  quietly  to  work:  pulled  down  the  house 
your  friend  is  to  have  divided  the  garden  into  plots;  and  built  as 
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loany  cottages  as  the  ground  wonld  hold.  I  should  then  havo 
Bought  out  the  most  well-conducted  and  clean  paupers  I  could  find, 
hare  given  each  a  home,  and  shown  them  how  to  make  it  neat  and 
trua.  And  when  you  saw  them  smiling  and  happy,  and  training 
their  flowers  in  an  evening,  after  work  hours,  instead  of  making 
themselves  beasts  in  the  beer-shop,  then,  perhaps,  your  high  mighti- 
nesses of  the  Town  Council  might  have  deigned  to  approve  of  my 
humble  laboun,  and  petition  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  money  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  a  large  scale!' 

**  *  Aye,'  he  added,  *  and  vote  yon  a  statue  in  the  parish  church 
aa  the  greatest  bene&etor  of  the  town!* 

'*'Doelor,  I  will  not  be  quizzed!  I  know  you  men  always 
laugh  1^  what  we  poor  women  propose;  but  it  may  be  found  at 
last  that  there  is  sometimes  more  wisdom  under  a  muslin  cap  than 
B  beaver  hat  Well,  let  that  pass.  I  give  up  my  project  for  the 
present,  and  your  friend  shall  have  the  cottage  as  soon  as  the  rooms 
are  well  enough  aired  for  an  invalid.  And  mind,*  she  continued, '  I 
am  to  be  her  first  visiter  in  her  new  abode,  or,  rattier,  I  will  be  t^ere 
to  wekome  her,  and  make  her  feel  at  home.* 

"  The  good  hdy  kept  her  word;  and,  before  another  week  had 
passed,  Mrs.  Steinberg  was  comfortably  settled  in  the  little  nest  her 
kind  friends  had  provided,  and  full,  indeed,  of  gratitude  was  that 
poor  heart  which  had  so  often  hitherto  been  torn  with  anguish. 

"  But  Miss  Barbara  Smith  did  not  rest  satisfied  until  she  had  not 
only  sorrounded  her  with  every  comfort  she  conld  prevail  upon  her 
to  accept,  but  had  persuaded  tJl  her  friends  who  had  daughters  of 
age  to  learn,  either  to  send  or  give  promise  that  they  would  send 
them  to  the  interesting  stranger  for  tuition.  Indeed,  she  would 
have  never  paused  in  her  exertions,  had  she  not  found  at  length 
that  more  pupils  would  be  a  burden,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to 
her  friend.  And  then  her  active  mind  employed  itself  in  scheming 
other  plaaa»  all  benevolent,  though  tinged  with  the  same  fimciful 
Goloaring,  which  prevailed  in  everything  she  said  or  did." 

Meanwhile,  Mervin  oontrivcd  to  get  letters  sent  from  the 
Tiilagey  where  Lady  Vincent  had  been  taken  ill — addressed 
to  the  soUe  Lord,  intimating  the  increased  severity  of  the 
l^er,  it«  hopelessness,  her  death.  Lord  Vincent  received 
them  as  genaine-— believed  them,  hat  never  seems  to  have 
inquired  for  the  innkeeper's,  the  doctor's,  or  the  undertaker's 
Accounts.  That  negligence,  however,  is  perhaps  not  so  un- 
becoming in  his  circumstances.  Peers  are  said  not  to  be 
always  particular  in  accounts. 

Mervin  sacceeJed  in  conveying  his  noble  friend  for  con- 
solation and  health  to  Devonshire,  and  the  parish  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  who  is  already  described  as  an  Anglican  jackall, 
purveying  for  Bome. 

"But  Mervin  did  him  injustice  in  his  letter  to  Martigny.  Dr. 
Thomas  was  no  lover  of  Popery/)^  te;  he  saw  her  vast  corruptions, 
and  he  monmed  over  them.  Still  she  had  what  he  believed  the 
true  succession,  and  the  mystic  influence  of  this  imaginary  chain 
was  in  his  eyes  so  holy,  so  almost  awful,  that  he  spoke  of  her  in 
terms  of  tender  sadness,  &r  other  than  he  might  have  found  in  the 
authorised  standards  of  his  own  Church.  It  was  quite  true  that 
many  of  bis  hearers,  having  imbibed  his  doctrines  to  their  fiill  ex- 
tent, had  carried  them  out  to  their  only  legitimate  conclusion,  and, 
in  ^e  honesty  of  their  convictions,  had  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  close  with  Bome;  but  he  viewed  their  change  as  a  lamen- 
table defection,  and  never  fiuled  to  point  out  to  the  rest  the  error 
of  their  misguided  course.** 

Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  Lord  Vincent  made 
waj  towards  Bome,  under  the  teaching  of  this  gentleman  ; 
but  his  friend  was  called  away  to  London  on  duty,  and  ob- 
liged to  leave  the  conversion  of  his  victim  to  the  sole  care 
of  Dr.  Thomas  for  a  time. 

Mervin's  introduction  to  his  superior  in  London  is  thus 
described. — 

*  The  entrance  of  his  superior  put  a  termination  to  his  thoughts, 
and  roused  him  at  once  to  activity.  The  two  met  as  old  friends, 
though  they  had  never  seen  each  other  until  this  moment.  The 
heaiiy  shake  of  the  hand,  the  warm  welcome,  the  kind  inquiries 
after  each  othei*8  wel&re,  would  have  convinced  any  third  person 
who  M  l)e«n  present^  that  tbis  was  a  reunion  M  of  pleasore.  And 


yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  feeling  common  to  both  at  this 
moment  was  suspicion;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  outward  civi- 
lities, the  mind  of  each  was  busily  employed  in  the  attempt  to  read 
the  other's  character.** 

His  business  in  London  is  disagreeable.  Two  gentle- 
men were  at  law  regarding  an  estate  which  both  claimed. 
One  of  them.  Sir  Henry  Grey,  is  a  fervent  Protestant.  His 
opponent  is  a  Puseyite.  The  Jesuits  favour  the  Puseyite. 
To  promote  his  object  they  plan,  unknown  to  him — for  like 
''fiftiries"  of  old,  they  may  help  a  man  against  his  will — the 
robbery  of  certiun  papers  from  Sir  Henry  Grey's  mansion. 
In  this  work  Mervin  employs  Ulric,  Lady  Vincent's  vaga- 
bond brother.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  some  other 
desperadoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury.  Some 
of  them  are  Irish,  others  are  English.  The  Irish  robbers 
act  by  means  of  on  Irish  groom,  over  whom^  through  their 
secret  societies,  they  have  attained  an  influence.  The  at- 
tack on  the  mansion  was  successfiil  so  far  as  the  box  that 
had  contained  the  papers  was  stolen.  It  was  unsuccessful, 
inasmuch  as  the  papers  hod  been  previously  renK>ved  from 
the  box ;  and  some  of  the  robbers  were  killed,  while  others 
were  imprisoned.  There  is  effective  writing  in  this  part  of 
the  book,  especially  in  the  case  of  Creorge  Bobinson,  an  Eng- 
lish labourer,  who  joined  the  gang  to  save  himself  from 
starvation. 

There  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  snatches  of  writing  that 
make  "  Northwood"  noticeable,  and  indicate  power  of  a  high 
order.  Mrs.  Bobinson,  waiting  for  her  husband  on  the  night 
of  the  robbery,  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  is  one  of  them : 

"  Worn  out  at  last,  by  watching  and  anxiety,  the  heavy  lids  had 
closed  upon  her  aching  eyes,  and  the  miserable  spirit  was  wrapped 
in  forgetfulncss — forgetfolness,  that  is  of  all  the  present,  but  keen 
perception  of  the  irrevocable  past.  The  starving,  trembling  woman 
was  asleep;  the  gay,  light-hearted  girl  was  busy  with  the  buoyant 
energy  of  youth.  Again  she  trod  the  green  sward  of  her  native 
village;  again  her  feet  were  moving  in  the  rustic  danoe;  again  the 
blithe,  free  carol  of  her  joyous  voice  was  bringing  smiles  to  many 
a  happy  face.  And  (hey  were  there,  the  parents  whom  she  love^ 
though  stronger  love  had  made  her  leave  them  lonely,  to  wither 
and  to  die  of  broken  hearts! — ^tbey,  too,  were  there  even  as  they 
used  to  bo;  the  old  man  with  his  ^very  locks  and  calm, kind  ihoe, 
and  sturdy  stick,  on  which  he  bent  for  help;  the  gentle  mother — 
younger,  but  still  old,  with  that  sweet  venerable  look  wliich  age 
gives  to  the  Idndly-natnred,  her  grey  hairs  parted  across  her  fore- 
head,  and  just  seen  under  the  neat  white  cap  she  always  wore,  and 
which  poor  May  took  so  great  pride  in  making.  They  were  there 
seated  on  their  accustomed  bench  beside  &e  cottage  porch,  and 
listening  with  delighted  ears  to  the  merry  song  of  their  darling; 
and  her  frther  had  just  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  to  give  his 
child  a  blessing,  when  the  dream  was  past,  and  she  awoke  to 
wretchedneM."* 

Lord  Vincent,  wearied  wiih  Dr.  Thomas,  visited  at  Sir 
Henry  Grey's.  Tho  stem  Protestantism  of  the  worthy  baro- 
net-^we  suppose  that  he  was  a  worthy  baronet — alarmed 
him.  The  affectionate  doubtings  and  anxieties  of  an  old 
friend,  Captain  Seymour,  who  is  to  become  Sir  Henry  Grey's 
son-in-law,  disturbed  him.  This  gentleman  disbelieved  thie 
story  of  Lady  Vincent's  guilt ;  but  as  he  did  not  doubt  her 
death,  he  was  unwilling  to  harass  his  friend  with  the  rea- 
sons of  his  dislike  to  Mervin,  and  his  esteem  for  the  unfor- 
tunate lady.  Mervin  was,  however,  falling.  His  superior 
determined  to  keep  him  in  London  for  the  management  of 
a  plot  which  he  expected  to  fail,  because  he  was  jealous  of 
the  new  man's  influence  in  the  order ;  and  wanted  to  injure 
him  by  the  failure.  Captain  Seymour  hvd  casually  inquired 
at  Lord  Vincent  what  profession  Mervin  foHowed.  His 
lordship  had  never  asked,  and  never  been  told.  The  noble 
lord  had  virtually  turned  his  wife  out  of  his  house  on  the 
nUegatioQs  of  ft  ^erspn  irbofle  prof<Sb8ion  or  nean^  of  living 
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he  did  not  even  know.  It  wonld  almost  appear,  that  a  olever 
fellow  of  good  address  can  hook  himself  behind  an  English 
peer,  and  be  carried  through  the  world  at  his  cost ;  with  an 
influence  8u£Scient  to  supplant  the  peer's  wife,  and  drive 
her  from  his  mansion  to  the  grave;  and  without  even  show- 
ing his  card.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mer- 
vin  was  introduced  into  the  family  by  Lady  Vincent  herself. 
That  fact  fully  sustains  the  probability  of  the  narrative. 
The  plot  gradually  thickened  around  the  clever,  unprinci- 
pled Jesuit.  Ulric  threatened  to  turn  crown  evidence  unless 
the  money  promised  for  the  robbery  were  paid.  The  superior 
refused  payment  on  the  plea  that  the  box  was  stolen,  but  not 
the  deeds.  His  real  object  was  to  harrass  Mervin  and  pocket 
the  money — five  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  charged 
to  his  order.  Ultimately  the  sum  was  pud,  on  condition 
that  Ulric  should  take  a  passage  to  the  continent.  That 
respectable  gentleman  was  desirous,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
avenging  his  sister's  wrongs  on  Lord  Vincent ;  for,  like  the 
lody^s  husband,  he  believed  that  she  was  dead.  He  was 
perhaps  a  little  more  influenced  by  the  wish  to  finger  the 
reward  offered  for  information.  At  any  rate  he  sailed  from 
London,  but  landed  at  Walmer,  and  set  off  for  Canterbury  ; 
called  on  Sir  Henry  Grey,  criminated  Mervin,  disclosed  the 
whole  afiair,  met  Lord  Vincent,  and  made  him  very  un- 
happy by  revealing  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  duped. 
The  letter  we  subjoin  fi'om  Mervin,  dated  on  the  continent, 
where  he  had  fled  from  justice,  and  nnder  his  real  signa- 
ture, confirmed  this  information  :— 

"  My  Lord — ^Toa  have  at  length  discovered  my  tme  name  and 
station,  and  have  learned,  perclianoe,  how  wise  it  was  to  trost  a 
»lrangef'a  word  against  your  wife !  How  very  worthy  of  an  Eng- 
lish noble,  to  receive  9wh  proofs  unproved,  and  withhold  from  her 
the  smallest,  poorest  chance  of  explanation  I  Qnick-wittod  man — 
far-seeing  son  of  wealth — I  almost  blush  to  think  the  task  of  your 
deception  was  so  easy  ! 

"  Is  it  needful  to  tell  you  sow — what  none  but  the  judicially 
blinded  would  liave  failed  long  ago  to  discover — that  I  hate  you : 
that  I  glory  in  the  deeds  my  hands  and  head  have  wrought ;  and 
only  grieve  that  inoonquerable  neoessily  should  have  oon^eUed  me 
to  for^po  the  draining  dL  the  last  choice  drop  of  my  destined  ven- 
geance P  JBut  for  this  I  would  have  had  you  chained  to  the  life* 
wearing  oar  of  priestcraft  I  bound  down  day  and  night  by  the  self- 
imposed  burden  of  insensate  penances  I  toiling  for  ever  on  the  weaiy 
road  to  an  imaginary,  hopeless  heaven !  How  I  hug  the  thought 
even  now,  and  rejoice  in  the  conooptbn,  thou^  the  working  out 
was  spoiled  I 

"  And  yon  deemed  yourself  worthy  of  Catherine  Steinberg  I  Tou, 
whose  sole  daim  to  notice  were  a  few  broad  acres  and  some  glit- 
tering coins,  must  match  with  her,  forsooth,  who  might  have  sought 
and  won  a  monarches  love  I  And  when  the  prize  was  gained,  how 
well  your  lordship  kept  it ! — with  how  firm  a  grasp  you  held  the 
treasure ! — ^how  tenaciously  the  heart  clung  to  its  idol,  andrefiised 
to  own  that  slander  could  have  anght  to  rest  on  there ! 

"  Oh  I  she  was  pure,  my  lord !  pure  as  the  snow  that  gUtters  on 
the  inaccessible  top  of  her  own  mountain  !  Could  you  look  upon 
her  face  and  for  one  moment  deem  tliat  crime  was  tliere  P  No ! 
had  your  pitiful,  mean  soul  been  but  half  worthy  of  her ! 

**  Go,  my  lord !  seek  her  unknown,  unhonoured  tomb,  and  as  you 
weep,  and  rave,  and  howl  above  it,  curse  the  day  you  crossed  the 
jMth  of— Monti  V* 

After  Captain  Seymour^s  marriage,  there  remained  to  Lord 
Vincent^  according  to  his  own  i^ioD,  bat  one  duty — ^that 
of  visiting  the  grave  of  his  innocent  wife»  and  then  pawing 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  moumiiig  over  hit  infatuation, 
injustice,  and  cruelty.     So  he  went  to  the  village,  and  ita 

'  ehurchyard ;  but  there  was  a  new  fiimily  in  the  inn,  who 
knew  not  the  old  story,  and  the  sexton  was  bat  .recently  ap- 

'  pointed.  Aa  a  bat  resource.  Lord  Vincent  called  on  Dr. 
Morton,  whose  address  he,  obtained  from  an  old  ostler  at 
the  imiy  vho«  without  remembermg  the  lady's  fiite,  re- 


collected her  illness.  From  the  narrative  it  woald  ooi 
appear  that  any  great  streteh  of  menorj  ww  reqitiske  m. 
the  ostler's  part.  Any  gossip  in  all  the  village  must  have 
perfectly  remembered  the  entire  afEair.  The  bhutksmitira 
wife,  and  the  shoemaker's  wife,  or  the  tailor  himseif, 
was  sure  to  have  known  the  whole  details  of  the  bosinesa, 
with  additions  and  variations.  It  was  undoubtedly  better  tp 
take  Lord  Vincent  to  Dr.  Morton's  hot.ise,  however,  because 
Lady  Vincent,  under  her  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Steinberg,  was 
at  her  firiend,  the  Dootor^s,  when  her  husband  called.  The 
narrative  stops  here,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsis- 
tencies, which  we  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  our 
notice. 

Northwood  is  religions  in  its  purpose  ;  and  that  charMter 
is  well  sustuned.  There  are  some  abstruse  points  regard- 
ing  the  ministration  of  angels,  and  the  near  locality,  and 
capabilities  of  the  dead,  touched  with  a  gentle  hand.  The 
aathar*s  opinions  are  becoming  more  eommonoa  these  sub- 
jects. We  find  them  strongly  argned  for  in  a  work  of  a 
different  character — Mrs.  Crowe's  new  book,  *<the  Night 
shade  of  nature.'*  A  promising  young  poet  has  made  one  of 
these  doctrines  the  subject  of  some  very  beautiful  verses  in 
oar  present  No.  A  dream  became  one  of  the  means  iti 
awakening  in  Lord  Vincent  the  suspicion  thai  he  had  been 
cheated.  We  take  an  extract  from  that  passage,  for  the 
purpose  of  noticing  the  ideas  that  the  author  throws 
out: — 

"  It  was  broad  daylight,  but  tha  phaatois  of  his  dvssai  had 
seemed  so  real,  and  the  impression  they  had  made  upon  his  mind 
was  still  so  vivid,  that  it  required  no  small  effort  to  Shake  it  off, 
and  feel  that  what  he  had  seen  was  but  the  ersatio&  of  an  eaeit^ 
ikncy.  And  thoogh  for  a  time  be  peiftstiy  sieoMded,  sad  evoi 
felt  inclined  to  despiae  himself  for  parmitUng  audi  an  aaaabslaattal 
nothing  to  disturb  his  thoughts;  yet  ever  and  anon  throughout 
that  day  the  vision  would  come  back — the  deep-set  treacherous 
eyes  would  glare  upon  him,  and  his  ears  would  ring  with  that  hiat 
piteous  seream.  It  was  the  immaterial  battling  with  the  aiatceial 
in  unequal  and  auoertain  stri&,  each  ooBqoering  bow,  and  aoir 
again  subdued. 

"  We  are  apt  to  think  too  little  of  this  singular  contest,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  we  are  all  more  frequently  engaged  than  we  imagine. 
Things  palpable  and  present  to  our  outward  senses  usurp  ao  moh 
of  our  attention,  and  occupy  so  dispfoportionate  a  spaee  in  the  laid 
of  mental  vision,  that  the  unseen,  but  no  less  actoal  axisteiioes 
which  surround  us,  are  altogether  overlooked  and  slighted.  And 
yet,  were  our  ^es  but  opened  to  the  truth— H»uld  we  bat'  fbr  a 
moment  catch  a  fsith-shown  glimpse  of  tiie  mahitadUMiaa  spiritiial 
throng  that  crowds  the  air  about,  and  hovers  ronad  ear  daifypaUi 
in  life,  we  should  have  ciber  and  tut  sounder  views.  The  etOBsal 
world  would  seem  more  ncar^-^its  deniMns  being  thus  ia  Salt  eon- 
tact  with  us.  Our  own  immortal  destiny  would  be  aiore  plain — 
the  ministry  of  incorporeal  agents  beisg  reoogniaed.  We  should 
fsel  that  we  were  never  abne;  that  we  had  eompanioBa  always  at 
hand,  to  influence  fbr  good  or  evil;  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air,  with  his  unnumbered  host,  to  tempt  us  to  do  ill:  themimstefing 
angels  to  defend  our  souls,  and  lead  us  in  the  way  to  faksaedaeaa. 
l^ere  are  few  thoughts  more  calculated  to  impreas  va  with  the 
sense  of  the  importance  of  our  fate,  than  the  oonaideratioB  that  each 
step  we  take  is  marked,  with  kesnect  inteicat,  by  the  nflfaAmg 
powers  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  few  more  likely  to  indaoa  a  habit  of 
constant  watohfulness,  than  the  remerobraoce  that  each  uagodly 
feeling  indulged,  each  unchristian  act  performed,  is  hailed  with 
triumph  by  our  foes,  and  mourned  over  by  our  kind  and  lonng 
defenders. 

**  Who  has  ever  realised,  to  itafullest  tateat^  the  agency  of  theae 
invisibles  P  Who  can  teH  what  mental  processes  have  originated 
from  their  unheard  whisperings,  or  separate  these  fjom  the  legiti- 
mate  offspriug  of  oar  own  braiaa  F  Come  dreama  from  them,  or 
are  they  but  the  irregular  movings  of  our  proper  flmdties  P  0oea 
the  senaorium  give  back  again  ioipreaaioiis  it  has  received,  OriAoat 
some  outer  stimuhu  P  Or  seeds  it,  iitee  the  pdished  phti^  on 
whose  smooth  soflue  the  soo-tay  has  piotarad  iangia,  the  b^mth 
of  others  to  evoke  its  hiddea  vritingP    These  an  de^  mysteriea 
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wt  W0  no  ponrtr  to  90U9 ;  dark  thingi,  which  need  a  better  light 
to  Mike  them  dear." 

Something  yory  limiUur  oocurt  in  Miother  page  :-» 

"  Look  up,  poor  monnkW-^koo  ark  not  aUme  1  That  gtinunev^ 
lag  Bght  vhich  flashed  acnw  the  room,  like  a  stray  moonbeam, 
was  the  gUndng  ray  of  a  bright  angel — ^that  soft  soond,  that 
seemed  the  rostliog  of  a  gentle  breeze,  was  the  broad  fiuining  of 
his  rapid  wiage :  he  eomes  os  mefcT's  ermad  tothea,  aad  his  low, 
•Watt  Toiea  is  mrmiiiag  m  thaae  ear  thesa  worda  of  peaoe.** 

And  mi  htra  th«  idea  that  the  ipirha  ol  the  daad  are  not 
far  f0mov^  i^om  the  worU,  and  nwy  ha  rary  near  to  thoae 
they  loved  in  4  anhaaqnent  paaaage. 

"  The  deep  bine  sky  was  eheqnered  by  a  few  light  patches  of 
rose-tinted  vapour,  that  lay  calmly  on  its  broad  bosom,  &r  above 
the  lower  moving  current  of  air ;  emblems  of  those  blewed  spirits 
who  are  near  enough  to  seo,  hut  do  not  feel  ib»  busy  turmoil  of 
ma&'a  tnonhlfld  eoone.'* 

At  ta  t)M»  miniatratiofi  of  Migds,  wa  aav  nni  haw  thMa  who 
haUeraSeriptiiracaiKiaeatioliHaexbtenea.  Tka  mode  of  epe- 
niiion  is  unknown.  The  existence  of  a  connetion  hetwaen 
men  on  earth  and  spfilta  elsewhere  seams  e1e«rlyfeTe»1ed»and 
yef  that  connetlon  is  not  amongst  ilpperent  things.  It  nuiy 
he  soggeattve,  or  it  mey  be  empicyed  in  many  ways  thAt  we 
cannot  explain,  do  not  understand,  and  yet  feel.  The  idea 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dend,  if  not  resident  new,  yet  nwy  be 
oft^n  present  With  Che  persons,  or  at  tiie  sesnes  ef  tlwir 
former  tntimaoy  is  not  so  well  supported.  It  may  he  true. 
Therd  is  no  renson  to  call  it  erroneons.-  It  is  eren  u  pleaeing 
while  a  solemn  thought,  which  would  etrtainly  roh  dettth 
of  scnne  sorrows.  The  mithor  of  Northweod  seems  to  think 
thai  It  might  he  a  checic  on  the  eondnet  of  the  lirtng. 
Others  have  thoogfit  so.  Frobahty  they  even  Mi  the  gentle 
infinmoe  of  that  check.  They  may  hare  mixed  it  with  the 
solemn  power  of  memory  in  many  solitary  hoars.  The  heart, 
ofLm  in  Its  bndieM  seasons,  has  risits  f^om  the  past.  The 
forma  of  those  men  once  revered  come,  with  their  words  be- 
fi>re  them,  to  stand  between  their  aouls  and  some  disrepntahle 
^eed,  Bnt  while  the  length  of  this  notice  prevents  ns  firom 
following  oat  the  object,  we  may  state  that  this  mfhience 
win  only  operate  on  minds  already  predisposed  ifi  a  mea- 
sure to  avoid  error — ^hecanse  there  stands  on  record  the 
Bolenm  jndgment  on  many,  that "  they  would  not  believe,  al- 
tbongb  one  rose  iVom  the  dead.'' 

We  have  extended  onr  notion  of  this  volume  unnsuallyi 
becaose,  with  the  blemishes  we  have  indicated,  it  contains 
heaoties  enough  to  float  it  oat  of  the  sea  of  commonplace 
worluy  and  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  as  that  the  aathor 
of  Korthwood  may  yet  write  a  better  book. 


Ireland  hffor€  and  after  the  Union  i(fiih  &r^ai  BriUiin : 
hy  B.  M.  Martin  t  Third  Edition.  London  :  J.  B. 
Nichols  &  Son. 

TiiSii£  is  no  other  work  that  so  completely  exhausts  the 
statical  tpiestions  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland  previous 
ti»  aiu^  tiiioe  IflOO,  the  date  of  the  legialative  union,  as  ibis 
voione.  We  wish  thai  the  leading  repealers  would  sert- 
.  enaly  read  the  hook ;  and  although  they  might  still  believe 
that  IreUad  would  have  been  happier  and  greater  than  she 
ia  a^,  withcmt  the  naioBy  they  woold  alio  he  obliged  to 
aeknowiedgft  that  its  ocmseqaences  have  not  been  so  extra- 
vagantly bad  as  ih^  always  allege.  The  work  ia  the  ea- 
,  aaooeof  piles  «f  bine  books  and  statistical  reports,  inter-' 
wkh  evidence,  gathered  from  all  availaBle  quarters, 
the  airtto*0  ewrent  aoiea*  Whatever  Ireland  might 
tiw  lefOttetNdtr  » limd  pwMitewt,  thiie  e«i  be  ne  dwM 


thai  lor  centuries  previous  to  the  union  that  country  was  de- 
pendent on  the  English  Parliament ;  and  its  representatives 
in  Dublin  had  no  higher  position  than  that  of  a  Colonial  As- 
sembly. Even  after  1782,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  any  greater  degree  of  independence  than  the 
Canadian  House  of  Assembly  at  this  present  day.  The 
Legislative  Union,  in  onr  opinion,  elevated  Ireland  in  the 
social  scale,  and  increased  her  inflaence.  Many  of  the  great 
qnestiens  earried  since  then  have  been  successful  by  the 
votes  of  the  Irish  members  ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
Ireland  exeroises  greater  legisktive  influence  in  the  politics 
of  the  British  empire  since  than  before  the  Union.  The 
ordinary  assertion  that  the  trade  of  Dublin  has  decreas- 
ed since  1800  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  account  of 
the  tonnage  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Dublin.  Mr  Mar- 
tin quotes  a  period  of  forty  years,  but  since  his  last  date, 
now  nearly  ten  years  ago,  iJie  trade  of  Dublin  has  increas- 
ed. His  figures  are  : — 

1789,  aliand  out  of  the  port  of  Dublin,  294,570  tonsw 

1800,  Do.  Do.  273,726  „ 

1810,  Do.  Do.  300,040  „ 

1815,  Do.  Do.  866,799  „ 

ISSa,  Do.  Do.  826,846  „ 

1895,  Do.  Do.  896,058  „ 

1889,  Do.  Do.  601,481  „ 

There  are  many  valoahle  iJMtt  added  to  the  thhrd  edition 
ef  tins  work ;  and  the  fignrea  are  generally  hronghi  down 
to  Bt  kter  date.  The  reanhs  of  the  harvest  of  1846,  the 
eeMsquenl  fearfbl  searcitj,  and  the  agitation  against  savings' 
baaha,  aland  oat  perceptibly  in  the  following  returns  :— 

1846.  Balance  ia  Savings*  Banks  of  Leinster,  £1,078,809 
18«7.  De.  do.  do.  840,04S 

Decrease, .' j£238,a67 

1845.  Balance  do.  in  UlBter, £621,338 

1847.  Do.        do 547,219 


1846.  BabuM»  do.  in  Mu^star, £131,156 

1847.  Do..        do 120,786 


74,119 


Decrease 10,430 

1845.  Bahmoe  do  in  ConBaaght, £1,045,584 

1847.  Do.  do.  982,498 


Decreaie, 


113,091 


Total  decrease, £485,897 

We  have  not  the  returns  beside  us,  but  we  are  tempted 
to  suppose  that  the  printer  has  transposed  Munster  and 
Connaught  in  this  case.  The  population  of  Connaught  is 
little  more  than  the  number  of  pounds  carried  to  its  credit 
in  this  statement,  while  tlie  sums  aflixed  to  Munster  are  un- 
accountably small ;  especially  as  at  20th  Kovember,  1842, 
the  balances  at  the  Cork  Savings'  Bank  amounte<l  to 
£356,593,  but  in  Ireland  there  are  savings*  banks  not  di- 
rectly oonnected  with  the  Qovernment  scheme. 

The  Bepealers  object  to  the  increased  export  of  goods 
and  produce  from  Ireland  being  taken  as  an  argument 
against  them  and  their  objects ;  for  they  say  that  these  ex- 
ports are  so  many  proofe  of  misery,  and  that  as  their 
sales  of  produce  rise  in  amount,  tiieir  people  &11  into 
poverty.  A  similar  objectioD  oannot  be  taken  to  the  evi- 
dence fomished  by  her  excise  revenue,  whidi  has  quadrupled 
since  ihe  date  of  the  union ;  by  the  reveme  on  stamps, 
whieh  inereased  from  £189,731  m  1800,  to  £668,633  in 
1814  ;  or  the  post-offioe  revenue,  whioh  rose  from  £81 /M2 
in  1800,  to  £191,037  in  1814.  The  streo^fest  evidence 
we  9l99rTe  of  aeoooiMdiAa^  wealthj  i^ia  tbe  tcami^  ef  stock 
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in  the  imtional  fuivis  to  and  from  trdiond.  |  From  1625  to 
1834,  the  Uolanoc  on  the  account  of  transfers  in  favour  of 

Ireland  was , £16,010,949 

rrx)m  1838  to  1848,  ten  years,  it  was 7,751,863 

We  liave  not  tlie  accounts  from  the  period 
from  1834  to  1838 ;  hut  taking  an  average,' 
it  uwy  be  assumed  at 3,000,000 


Total £26,762,812 

whidi  mn&t  give  an  increase  of  one  million  annually  for 
the  last  tw«oty-five  years  to  the  oapital  of  Ireland ;  and 


an  aggregate  addldamil  income  of  £802^884  fro*i  fckd 
same 

The  increase  of  customs'  revemie  in  'DuWa  al^tio  b  ftnm 
£669,181  in  1630,  to  £1,012,069  b  1846,  which  impliw 
a  very  respectahk)  addition  to  the  wealth  and  amilablei^ 
sources  of  the  capital  dnring  that  period  of  fi&eto  yean. 

We  coidially  recommend  Ms.  Martin's  wnrk  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  his  recommendation  of  reckimiBg'  thetwosie  land, 
strengthening  tibe  banking  syatenn,  and  eBoooiaging'  tiie  ^ka 
culture  of  Ireland  to  tho  Tiegiaktnre,  so  fiur  as  it«aB  {»r»- 
mete  theee  objects,  of  which  die  first  two  w«lt  its  will* 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.— No.  IV. 


The  grand  rule  that  all  friendly,  bonevolent,  and 
Life  Assnranee  Societies  should  adopt  in  fixing  or 
in  altering  their  rates  of  payment,  in  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  returns,  in  vhatover  form,  that  they 
propose  to  yield,  is  often  neglected.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  benevolent 
and  friendly  societies.  We  have  seen  many  states 
of  these  societies  at  their  final  disruption,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  funds  oame  to  bo  ^vided  amongst 
the  flurvivang  members,  and  they  never  produced  a 
good  dividend.  The  reaaon  "waa  obvioualy  to  be 
found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  parties  with  vhom 
they  originated.  Until  recent  years,  the  tables  of 
the  Tarioua  friendly  societies  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  any  rigorous  calculation.  They  began 
business  generally  on  tho  scale  adopted  by  some  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  the  only  maxim  of  an 
arithmetical  kind  adopted  by  thesr  conductors  was 
to  uiake  their  shop  the  *'  cheapest  market"  They 
wanted  business.  .  Everybody  likes  to  be  connected 
with  a  flourishing  institution.  They  found  new 
applicants  for  membership  weekly  and  monthly; 
their  funds  increased ;  the  excitement  was  sustained ; 
the  annual  meetings  were  '*  hilarious ;"  the  proces- 
sions were  numerous  and  gay ;  the  dinners  were  ex- 
cellent ;  the  after-dinner  libations,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  were  often  copious;  the  closing  ball  was  a  re- 
velry; the  members  consented  to  expend  double  or 
treble  the  amount  of  their  yearly  contributions  in 
making  these  payments,  and  resolved  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  deserved  well  of  theii'  families.  The 
bubble  floated,  while  it  was  sustained  ;  but,  as  years 
passed  away,  as  new  concerns  arose,  and  new  appli- 
cations for  admission  bocame  rare  events  that  excited 
a  sensation,  while  si4sknes8  grew  more  frequent  in 
the  society,  and  annuitants  more  numerous  on  the 
treasurer's  books,  then  the  original  vice  of  the  afiair 
spread  out  before  the  paying  members,  and  their 
utter  inability  to  make  a  show  of  fight  with  the  world 
became  apparent. 

Their  error  was  one,  not  merely  of  calculation,  but 
also  of  tbe  original  basis  on  which  their  calculations 
were  founded.  They  did«  perhaps,  calculate,  in  one 
sense,  upon  a  constant  influx  of  fresh,  young,  and 
healthy  contributors,  who  should  Buppca*t  the  old. 
That  was  their  only  practical  chance  for  existence. 
They  were,  without  dreaming  of  their  error,  engaged 
in  mor^ging  posterity  for  the  sake  of  the  present* 
Their  societies  were  not  self-supporting.  The  con- 
ributlQiifl  o(  one  set  ^t  members  were  not  to  be  em- 


ployed in.  their  owb -support,  bat  for  tbe-sopport  of 
their  predecessors.  A  business  of  that  desoriptioa 
could  not  last.  It  is  siot  permanemt  in  coiiuncrce, 
and  it  could  not  exist  in  this  description  of  transaci^ 
tions.  The  simple  rule  that  aU  frieBdlf  sooieties 
should  have  adopted  was  the  one  o£  all  othorsthat 
tbey  never  even  proposed-^tbey  should  have  calayi« 
iated  wiiether  tkeir  society  oould  proceed  to  ike  last 
man  among  the  existing  membens,  maktdg  good  its 
way,  althoagh  thero  never  should  be  another  'new 
member  admitted.  They  had  no  right  whatever  to 
reckon  upon  new  members.  Th<»  money  of  new 
members  was  not  theirs,  even,  afber  the  membars 
themselyes  were  found.  No  new  candidate  pro- 
posed to  bring,  in  poiiit  of  fact,  new  property  to  ikt 
society.  It  is  true  that  he  brought  new  paymests,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  he  brouglit  new  responsibili- 
ties. In  all  such  societies  th«  payn^ats  should 
slightly  exceed  the  responsibilities.  There  are-  con«- 
tingencies  for  which  provision  should  be  made  in  this 
way,  and  that  provision  should  amply  cover  the  risk. 
If  it  be  not  required,  it  will  ultimately  revert  to  the 
members,  or  fall  into  the  formation  of  a  guarantee 
fund,  which  may  be  a  useful  legacy  to  posterity;  one 
which  no  individual  experiencing  the  security  and 
advantages  of  all  such  societies  would  regret  that 
he  had  helped  to  form.  That  is  tho  only  safe  view 
of  the  question.  It  is  the  only  generous  course  that 
can  be  pursued.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive;"  and  surely  £ur  more  blessed  to  giv4}  than 
to  take.  We  may  fairly  leave  in  any  public  institu- 
tion a  guarantee  fund,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
to  occupy  our  places.  That  is  not  only  fair,  but  com- 
mendable; while  we  cannot,  without  robbery,  involre 
expected  receipts  for  the  Hquidadon  of  certain  pay- 
ments. 

In  all  societies  depending  upon  the  risk  of  health  or 
life,  a  number  of  members  sufficient  to  give  an  avemge 
of  the  disease  and  mortality  in  society  is  essentially 
necessary  to  success.  A  snuiller  nnmber  makes  the 
transaction  a  mere  gambling  tpeculatian,  instead  of 
a  tolerable  certainty.  Any  increase  afao^w  that  point 
should  not  necessarily  and  direetly  inctvase  ■  th* 
power  of  that  sodety  to  ftilfil  Its  promitos.  There  is 
an  indirect  interest  in  adding  to  thO'  membership, 
which  quite  justifies  ail  tho  usual -axertiofess' made  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  the  -small  contribution  that^ 
in  every  well-regulated  socisAy^  cAtouid  be  annually 
made  by  each  member,  ahove-  the  sun  >  b|iphreatly 
re^wed  to  meet  the  rid;  tbafelie  briiigs.    There  is^ 
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in  addition  Ae^to,  thei  eeonomising  in  the  cost  of 
management,  that  can  be  made  in  a  large,  as  com> 
pai^  with  a  ftmall  society.  And  there  is  also  the 
pi^eaumed  prohability  of  laying  oat  large  snms  of 
TBoxmoY  ftt  greater  adrantage,  and  with  more  security 
or  profit  than  ean  be  attained  in  the  inyestment  of 
smaU  sums.  On  this  latter  expectation  we  do  not  set 
mneh  ralne*  Capitalists,  like  traders,  are  at  present 
•omewhat  at  sea  regarding  money  matters.  There 
is  abondanee  of  inyestments  open  at  all  times,  but 
not  a  great  abundance  of  that  character  which  should 
satisfy  bene?olent  societies,  or  the  associations  for 
the  insurance  of  lives.  There  are,  however,  unques- 
tioned adrantages  in  a  numerous  membership,  that 
render  commendable  all  legitimate  efforts  for  its 
increase. 

The  neeeasity  of  all  these  companies  and  societies, 
•— oot  regarding  the  contributions  of  new  members  in 
the  light  o£  iaereased  property,  but  calculating 
strictly  and  periodically  whether,  if  their  roll  were 
eloBed  and  sealed  against  all  candidates,  they  could 
diaoharge  reoponsibilities  and  leare  a  balance — ^is 
apparent*  An  institution  that  could  not  accom- 
plish that  6bject  is  insolrent.  It  may  reoover,  but 
the  probabil&tieB  are  against  recovery.  Friendly 
•ocietiefl  were  incompetent  to  conduct  these  investi- 
gationsL  ■  Life  Assurance  Societies  have  the  means, 
and  theor  managers  could  only  culpably  neglect 
theoL  The  best  rule  in  estimating  their  state  is  to 
ecmnt  £»  nothing  the  probable  influx  of  new  mem- 
bers. They  should  see  the  practical  conclusion  that 
every  man  brings  his  own  burden,  and  carry  it  out 
in  <heir  accountings.  » 

TiMre  is  no  soieaee  that  has  branched  out  into  a 
greater  nmnber  of  different  modes  and  plans  than 
that  of  Life  Assurance.  The  payments  of  premiums 
have  been  taried  in  all  imaginable  ways.  The  old 
and  common  plan  was  to  pay  the  premium  annually 
in  advance.  Then  several  societies  adopted  semi- 
annual, and  others  quarterly  payments.  Weekly  or 
monthly  payments  must  become  the  rule,  when  Life 
Assurance  is  extended  to  the  working  classes  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  results  which  society  needs  ;  and 
that  we  contemplate  as  not  merely  desirable,  but  as 
speedily  attainable. 

When  the  premium  is  paid  annually  in  advance, 
the  society  has  the  interest  of  the  sum  during  the 
year,  and  the  probability  of  the  policy  lapsing  dur- 
ing the  currency  of  the  prepaid  year,  in  its  favour. 
The  deatii  of  a  member  will  seldom  occur  exactly 
when  his  pfemium  expires.  The  society  must,  there- 
fore, always  have  some  part  of  the  year,  less  or  more, 
kmger  or  shorter,  in  its  favour,  unless  in  those  cases 
where  death  may  occur  during  the  days  of  grace, 
nsoally  thirty,  that  may  elapse  between  the  expiry 
of  a  premium,  and  the  date  when  a  policy  is  forfeited, 
if  the  premium  be  not  renewed*  The  operation  of 
this  plan  of  prepayment  in  favoar  of  the  society  is 
evidefit,  if  we  take  the  case  of  policies  on  which  the 
premnm  is  £26,  a  eum  not  umufual,  from  a  variety 
of  cifoumstances.  The  policies,  if  carried  to  their 
closer  wouM,  la  the  average  of  cases,  fall  out  neces- 
tarify  sis  months  after  the  last  premium  was  paid. 
On  cash  policy,  ^erefore,  the  society  would  thus 
gain  !£12  lOs.      In  a  company,  consisting  of  two 

thovMifti  mmfib^nf  witti  uTmnge  aniiaal  pr9miaBi«» 


of  £26  each,  thia  absolute  gain  of  the  company,  by 
prepayments,  from  this  source,  would  be  £25,000, 
during  the  currency  of  the  two  thousand  policies  ; 
less,  of  course,  the  proportion  for  members  who  might 
die  during  the  days  of  grace  previously  noticed,  with 
their  premiums  unpaid.  If  every  premium  were  left  due 
to  the  very  last  day  on  which  it  could  be  paid,  there 
would  be  one-twelfth  exactly  to  deduct  on  this  account. 
Policy-holders  do  not,  however,  generally  act  in  that 
way.  Premiums  are  paid  on  a  different  principle  from 
bills.  We  might  have  ascertained  the  average  dates 
of  payment  in  some  of  the  large  companies ;  but  wo 
have  neglected  to  seek  that  information.  tVe  have 
been,  however,  personally  cognizant  of  the  payment 
of  a  considerable  number  of  premiums,  and  we  only 
remember  one  instance  where  the  payment  was  ac- 
tually and  accidentally  defen*od  to  the  last  possible 
day.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  made 
when  due,  and  in  all  of  them,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  within  a  few  days.  We  are  perfectly 
safe  in  assuming  that,  instead  of  eight  per  cent., 
four  per  cent  is  a  sufficient  deduction,  on  this 
ground,  and  that  leaves  £24,000 ;  but  if  we  remem- 
ber that  a  number  of  the  policies  are  renewed  on 
payment  of  fines,  and  that  these  renewals  are  only 
made  in  the  case  of  probably  good  lives,  the  Ibur  p^r 
cent,  allowance  may  be  fairly  set  aside,  and  the  gain 
left  at,  on  the  fairest  allowance,  £25,000. 

That  sum  arises  by  only  one  source  of  profits,  from 
prepaymouts.  Tho  gain  by  interest  is  still  larger,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  proceeds  of  £25  for  six  months 
on  each  premium,  during  the  average  currency  oiihe 
premiums.  Tho  expectancy  of  life  at  31  years  of  ago, 
according  to  the  Carlisle  table,  is  38.68.  The  pre- 
mium on  a  policy  for  £1000,  originated  by  a  party 
at  that  age,  may  be  taken  for  our  pui^ses  at  £25. 
Assuming  the  valud  of  money  at  four  per  cent.,  al- 
though we  scarcely  think  that  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies should  reckon  on  that  high  rate,  tho  product 
of  £25  for  six  months  is  10s.  We  have  supposed  a 
case  where  there  were  two  thousand  contributors,  at 
that  annual  premium ;  and  they  would  thus  realise 
£1000  annually,  or  £33,680  daring  the  currency  of 
the  transaction,  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables. 
Prepayments  in  this  case,  therefore,  afford  a  profit 
to  the  company,  or  add  to  its  capital  a  sum  of 
£50,680  during  the  probable  continuance  of  the 
transaction.  There  is  yet  to  reckon  the  improvement 
of  these  sums  at  compound  interest,  from  their  ac« 
cruance  to  the  close  of  the  transaction. 

Our  object  is  not  to  load  our  remarks  with  sta- 
tistical matters  or  extracts  from  tables  of  interest. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in  figures  may 
easily  ascertain  the  immense  value  of  this  addition; 
and  those  who  ai<o  not,  will  be  satisfied  with  doubling 
the  amounts,  to  feel  the  immense  importance  of  the 
rule  for  prepayment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  societies. 

These  statements  will  explain  the  necessity  for 
charging  a  high  rate,  when  payment  of  premiums 
is  taken  at  short  dates.  There  is  not  merely  any 
difference  that  may  arise  from  the  reasons  which  we 
have  stated,  but,  also,  an  increase  in  the  staff  and 
other  expenses  of  an  office  to  be  accounted  for  when 
the  premiums  are  paid  in  small  sums.  We  have« 
however,  observed  a  want  of  elasticity  in  the 
tnnsAQtio^  Qf  BOi^Q  Qfioe9  thftt  might,  ir^  think,  be 
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a4?Aiilag»oiiily  remedltd.  Some  time  tinoe  a  mer- 
ehlMit  took  out  *  poUey  on  his  life  for  £6000.  Th« 
eT«nt0  of  1847  uid  1848  have  left  many  men  poor 
who,  in  1840»  were  eootidered  wealthy,  Thie  policy 
was  held  by  one  of  those  parties.  Belactant  to  lose 
whaAerer  money  he  had  paid,  the  insured  request* 
ed  the  Board  to  take  payment  of  the  premium 
in  qufirterly  or  half-yearly  sums^  until  his  affairs 
were  in  some  way  arranged.  The  application  was 
refused,  and  the  polioy  lapsed  ;  merely  because 
the  liib  was  apparently  so  good  that  nobody  would 
accept  the  policy.  The  eircumstanoe  that  thus 
made  it  valueless  in  the  market  increased  its  value 
to  the  society.  The  Board  therefore,  should  have 
been  empowered  to  relax  this  condition,  on  receiving 
a  proportionate  fine  for  the  privilege  of  changing 
the  time  of  payments.  The  Society  gained  neces- 
sarily all  the  money  that  had  been  paid ;  but  we  deem 
it  likely  that  they  would  have  gained  more  ulti- 
mately by  permitting  the  existence  of  the  policy  on 
the  proposed  conditions.  The  Interest  of  all  com- 
panies is  in  favour  of  the  utmost  relaxation.  The 
greatest  obstacle  that  has  to  be  encountered  in  re- 
commending the  practice  is  the  fear  that  the  party 
insured  may  be  unable  to  continue  his  payments, 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  and  lose  all  that  he  has 
previously  contributed.  We  can  say  that  this  feel- 
ing prevents  the  extension  of  the  practice  more  than 
any  other  ;  and  its  jontire  removal  would  in  a  few 
years  treble  the  number  of  policies. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  a  policy  becomes 
negotiable  after  Ihe  lapse  of  a  number  of  years.  The 
period  before  it  acquires  value  is,  therefore,  that 
alone  In  which  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  this 
kind  can  be  entertained ;  and  while  we  do  not  place, 
on  account  of  the  members  themselves,  a  material 
value  on  a  vast  increase  of  their  number,  yet,  for 
the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  and  the  advancement 
of  a  commendable  and  prudent  practice,  they  should 
afford  all  encouragement,  consistent  with  security,  to 
timid  or  cautious  persons,  who  often  act  imprudently, 
in  neglecting  this  duty,  from  an  **over  prudent'* 
fear  of  the  possible  contingency  that  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

We  previously  mentioned  the  practice  of  assurance 
for  limited  periods  of  one,  of  five,  or  of  seven  years, 
When  a  policy  is  meant  to  cover  a  period  of  seven 
years,  there  is  a  practice  adopted  by  several  com- 
panies that  must  be  mere  advantageous  to  the  in- 
surer than  taking  a  policy  that  will  lapse  at 
the  expiry  ef  the  specified  period.  The  companies 
assure  a  sum  on  hf^f  payment  for  a  given  number  of 
years.  The  insurer  at  the  expiry  of  these  years  has 
the  eholce  of  making  good  the  unpaid  half  premiums 
with  hitereet ;  ef  permitting  the  debt  to  be  debited 
on  hiff  poliey,  or  ef  reducing  the  policy  to  a  sum 
that  his  half  premium  will  eover>  but  in  either  case, 
meeting  the  past  deiUsieney.  The  praetiee  appears  to 
us  more  HaveuraMe  U>  the  insuKd  thaa  to  the  in- 
Mrers* 

Paytnent  ef  the  premiumt  it  often  asade  on  a 
graduated  scale,  eitlier  asoeading  or  descending, 
to  meet  the  probable  euremnstanees  ef  applicants ; 
and  the  whele  premium  may  be  paid  is  one  sum  in, 
we  believe,  any  effice«  The  sum  will  be  much 
lose  than  tiii  yforniaiSj  dwiag  the  expectaasy  of 


the  life,  with  the  interest  accruing  to  the  society 
from  them  as  they  fall  in  would  make,  because  the 
receivers  have  interest  on  a  comparatively  large  sum 
from  its  payment ;  and  the  probable  advantage — in 
every  case,  however,  a  matter  of  calculation — that 
may  arise  from  the  lapse  of  the  life  at  an  early 
date,  and  even  before  the  original  sum  received, 
would  have  been  paid  in  annual  premiumi.  Per- 
sons possessing  capital,  and  desirous  of  providing 
oertain  large  sums  for  relatives  at  their  death,  might 
invest  their  monejr  as  profitably  in  this  as  in  any 
other  way,  short  of  business  and  its  risks.  Where 
policies  are  taken  out  against  loans,  this  mode  is 
occasionally  adopted.  The  proprietors  of  eqtailed  es- 
tates, who  are  generally  good  lives,  may  find  the  plan 
advantageous,  because  they  can  always  provide  for 
the  interest  of  the  loan,  requisite  to  make  this  pay- 
ment, from  their  annual  receipts. 

Female  lives  are  better  than  male  lives ;  and  po- 
licies, at  an  equality  of  age,  are  taken  on  them  at 
a  smaller  premium.  Medical  statists  lu>ld  that  the 
lives  of  married,  are  better  than  those,  of  unmar- 
ried females  ;  and  that  the  greatest  expectancy  of 
Ufo  is  extended  to  mothers.  The  experience  of  Life 
Assurance  Societies  confirms  these  statements,  an4 
we  notice  it  as  a  most  beneficent  and  remarkable 
arrangement  in  the  economy  of  life.  Insurances  are 
firequently  made  on  joint  lives.  Often  the  lives  of 
husband  and  wife  are  insured  together,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  survivor.  Unless  where  there  is  some 
special  purpose  to  serve,  we  do  not  recommend  the 
practice.  The  death  of  a  yrife  and  mother  is  the 
greatest  calamity  to  be  pet  or  to  be  feared  on  ^artl^. 
But  although  it  must  involve  pecuniary  loss,  yet  to 
the  survivors  that  is  an  affliction  spreading  over 
many  years,  most  probably,  and  consisting  of  so 
many  small,  and  apparentiy  unimportant  sums, 
that  it  never  is  taken  into  account.  The  great  de- 
privation altogether  hides  the  inconvenience.  The 
minor  affliction  is  entirely  lost,  sunk,  aud  forgotten, 
in  the  major  calamity.  In  the  family  arrange- 
ments, the  husband  stands  out  before  the  world  as 
the  active  provider ;  or,  unless  in  purely  acci- 
dental circumstaaces,  he  should  stand  in  that  po- 
sition. The  arm  is  paralysed .  when  the  heart  is 
heavy.  The  mind  may  be  dimmed  that  is  dragged 
by  its  attachment  dovm  into  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.  Still  the  man  must  combat  even  with  this 
difficulty.  He  is  in  the  world,  aud  his  duty  yet  is  on 
the  earth.  He  is  still  the  manager  of  his  business,  or 
the  earner  of  bread  for  hi  9  family.  In  ordinary  oases 
be  is  not  by.and-by  incapacitated  from  following 
his  usual  avocations.  He  may  prosecute  them 
with  less  elasticity  of  spirit — perhaps  he  must — 
for  all  of  us  moving  down  through  life  learn  to 
tread  heavier  as  we  go.  The  precise  reason, 
however,  that  induces  us  to  urge  most  strenuously 
the  assurance  ef  male  lives,  as  a  provision  for 
widows,  and  for  the  fatherless— that  reason  being  the 
affectiooate  anxiety  that  all  men  should  feel  for  the 
welfare  of  their  own — ^when  their  bodily  eyes  are 
dosed  on  them  for  ever,  and,  from  their  place  of  dust, 
they  look  no  more  upon  the  joy«  and  sorrows  of  the 
circle  where,  for  a  time,  th^  had  been  the  earthly 
centre — that  affection  which  is  90  much  the  reverse 
of  leifithoaw  abooiotclj  fOTolta. at  the  aaioEMco  ia 
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ordlnarj  cironmttan«es  of  ih«  life  of  wifb  or  mothor. 
Th»  fool  shfiakf  awaj  from  the  idea  of  placing  oon- 
■olatioo  for  a  man's  taddeft  catastrophe  to  hit  ac- 
eonnt  with .  his  banker.  In  the  oppoiite  ease,  it 
is  a  yery  different  affair.  It  is  not  pecuniary  gain 
but  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  not  enrichment,  but  only 
provision  against  poverty.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
approve  of  this  class  of  joint  assurances ;  although, 
«B  we  ha79  «aid,  peculiar  circumstances  form  excep- 
tions. 

Joipt  acsurances  are  occasionaUy  effected  by  the 
partners,  in  a  trading  firm;  and  at  the  charge  of  the 
compi^y^  They  are  marked  by  consummate  pru- 
dence asd  loresight,  and  we  should  greatly  rejoice  to 


know  that  this  pnutttee^wat  egciending.  It  aaaUes 
mercantile  firms,  on  a  partner's  death,  to  put  aaads^ 
at  once,  if  that  be  desirable,  the  capital  that  he  may 
have  invested  or  formed  in  their  tradtng.  Many  mr* 
cumstances,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  have 
convinced  us  tihat  this  scheme  shonld  be  nntvertaliy 
adopted.  The  annual  obarge  to  ike  eompa«iy  is  limit* 
ed,  and  its  payment  shenld  be  easily  praetieaUe  In  or- 
dinary circumttanoes.  We  nige  this  matter  on  the 
mereantiie  and  trading  commnnity,  fpem  a>  belief 
th%t  it  has  been  generally  overiooliedv  and  that  iafe 
Assuranee  has  greater  benefits  to  yield  to  society  in 
this  department  than  have  been  hitherto  antici- 
pated. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


The  world  is  startled  evf  ry  day  by  great  events. 
We  had  in  February  the  King  of  the  French,  esca- 
ping  from  his  kingdom  as  William  Smith,  in  a  blue 
pilot  coaiy  and  a  gray  southwester.  The  King  of 
Prussia  next  took  a  short  run,  but  came  back.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  then  resigned,  and  has  been  no  more 
heard  of.  The  King  of  Naples  has  been  appearing 
and  disappearing  daily  or  nightly  like  the  flames  of 
his  own  burning  mountains.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria has  fled,  and  his  affectionate  Viennese  have  been 
running  after  him;  so  far  as  we  know,  without  any 
good  result.    He  has  gone  to  the  Tyrol  for  his  health. 

In  Ireland,  the  state  trials  went  against  the  Attor- 
ney General.  In  Smith  O'Brien's  case,  two  jurors, 
and  in  Mr  Meagher 's,  one,  overturned  the  opinion 
of  ten  and  eleven,  respectively.  There  is  no  cure 
for  these  eccentricities  of  juries,  except  tho  Scotch 
system  of  majorities,  with  the  absence  of  doctoring. 

We  have  just  heard,  while  going  to  press,  that 
Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the  United  Irishman,  has  been 
Ibund  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  £6urteen  years*  ba- 
nishment, under  the  new  act. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
Thx  Hoobo  of  Commons  took,  by  a  majority  of 
108  to  90,  a  holiday  on  the  24th  for  the  Derby,  not- 
withstanding the  state  of  public  business.  This  Par- 
liament was,  when  elected,  considered  eminent  neither 
for  talent  nor  genius,  of  which  it  has  small  propor- 
tionsy  but  for  practical  business  habits.  Work  was 
to  be  done«  speedily  and  regularly,  like  the  posting  up 
of  a  ledg^.  Bills  were  to  be  checked  and  forwarded 
with  the  wafehonse  punctuality  of  invoicing.  We 
were  not  tohave  long  hours — ^twenty  column  debates, 
and  brilliant  speeches — but  the  public  work  was  to  be 
facilitated,  and  the  end  of  the  session  was  to  show  a 
long  bill  for  labour.  The  end  of  the  session  is  not 
distant ;  two  months  most  close  it.  Seven  have 
passed  since  Parliament  first  assembled,  prematurely, 
to  transact  in  haste  business  that  has  yet  been  nnac- 
compllshed.  If  the  two  months  pass  like  the  six  that 
the  members  have  been  in  session,  we  shall  have  one- 
fhird  part  of  a  bill  more  than  we  now  possess.  The 
Crown  and  Government  Security  Bill  is  passed.  That, 
we  believe,  is  the  only  measure  of  consequence  to  this 
date,  although  there  have  been  few  private  bills  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  house.  We  glance  at  the  sta- 
tus tiiat  some  of  the  leading  questions  hare  attained. 


FREE  TRABE. 

The  general  result  of  Free  Trade  has  been  once 
or  twice  discussed,  partly  on  account  of  a  difference 
between  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
regarding  the  present  price  of  colonial  timber,  in 
which  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  perfectly  right, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  wrong.  Colonial  timber  has 
fallen  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  1848,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  in  1846.  Cotton  wool  has  fallen  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  1848,  as  compared  with  1847.  The 
one  fact  ha«  no  more  necessary  relation  to  free- trade 
than  the  other.  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  his  party 
charge  all  the  evils  that  the  country  suffers  under, 
against  our  commercial  policy  as  settled  in  1845, 184<}, 
and  1847.  They  are  welcome  to  take  this  course  oif 
argument  if  they  please ;  but  then,  that  commercial 
policy  is  not  free- trade.  We  maybe  suffering  from  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  freedom  of  trade.  Want 
of  freedom  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  tho  dis- 
ease. Business  languishes  because  we  have  a 
mongrel  system.  Our  legislation  has  been  tho- 
roughly without  principle.  It  has  become  a  piece 
of  curious  patchwork — very  good  for  tapestry,  but 
out  of  aU  decent  character  for  every-day  wear.  The 
nation  is  like  the  patriarch's  favoured  son,  clothed  in 
a  coat  of  many  colours  ;  and  the  motley  garment  is 
the  reverse  of  Convenient.  There  are  three  distinct 
questions  that  will  make  our  meaning  plainer. 

THE  CUaBJBNCY. 

.The  secret  committee  on  the  distrees  of  the 
country  have,  we  hear,  decided,  by  a  very  small 
majority,  in  favour  of  the  restrictive  clauaee  of 
the  Batik  Charter  Act.  AVe  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed this  subject;  and  without  doing  so  again, 
we  record  the  obvious  faet  that  the  present  benk- 
ing  system  is  absolutely  inoonaistent  with  fjpee- 
trade.  There  is  not  a  human  being  in  the^ounlry, 
although  t^re  are  some  of  its  advooates  bel4  enMgh 
in  their  statements,  who  would  allege  that  the  trade 
in  banking  is  free.  There  are  monopolies  in  all  the 
three  countries ;  and  until  they  be  renioved»  we  do 
not  expect  permanent  prosperity.  There  will  be 
feverish  starts  and  reiapees.  The  latter,  like  tho 
waves  of  the  rising  tide,  will  grow  in  strength,  until 
the  nation  becomes  convinced  that  the  monopoly  of 
capital  is  even  more  mischievou«  than  that  of  oocn« 
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According  to  existing  appearances,  we  shall  hare 
Manchester  arrayed  this  time  behind  a  gross 
abuse.  Its  position  causes  regret.  Manchester 
cannot  be  easily  missed  from  any  cause  ;  but  ve 
invite  the  owners  of  its  great  names  to  be  careful 
of  their  character.  They  may  come  to  be  re- 
garded, on  this  subject,  as  the  Newdegates  and 
Bankeses  on  a  kindred  question.  The  community 
may  suspect  that  they  want  money  to  be  nominally 
dear,  and  prices  therefora  cheap,  to  encourage  foreign 
trade.  We  cannot  buy  foreign  trade  at  that  sacri- 
fice. It  would  throw  the  burden  entirely  on  labour, 
and  the  labourers  will  recoil  from  its  weight.  Free- 
trade  in  one  set  of  commodities,  without  freedom  of 
trade  in  another,  is  most  prejudicial,  and  must  be 
destroyed. 

THE  COLONIES 

Afford  another  instance.  The  condition  of  the  West 
India  Islands  is  deplorable.  If  people  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  legacies,  which  they  fortunately 
are  not,  any  man  might  be  ruined  by  an  unfor- 
giring  foe  making  oror  to  him,  on  his  death-bed,  a 
West  Indian  estate.  Before  any  prudent  man  now 
administers  to  the  affairs  of  a  deceased  friend,  he 
first  carefully  inquires  whether  a  West  Indian  plan- 
tation be  included  amongst  the  effects.  If  that 
bo  the  case  ho  instantly  stops  proceedings.  The  West 
India  Committee  have  not,  wo  belioye,  agreed  upon 
any  report.  They  are  divided  with  great  precision, 
and  the  two  parties  check  off  each  other.  In  the 
struggle,  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck*s  party  will  probably 
prevail,  as  he  is  chairman.  The  case  of  the  West 
Indies  is  as  clear  as  any  case  can  possibly  be  made. 
Our  Legislature  insist  upon  free- trade  in  sugar  with- 
out free-trade  in  labour.  Freedom  in  produce— mo- 
nopoly in  the  means  of  producing — are  incompatible 
with  each  other,  without  ruin  to  the  planters.  They 
are  accordingly  ruined  in  great  numbers ;  and,  with- 
out some  immediate  change  in  the  state  of  the  law, 
the  West  India  Islands  and  interests  will  bo  irretriev- 
ably destroyed ;  yet  that  arises,  not  from  freedom, 
but  from  the  want  of  freedom. 

THE  MONOPOLY  OF  LAND 

At  home  is  almost  equally  prejudicial  with  the  mo- 
nopoly of  labour  in  the  colonics.  The  existing  entail 
and  primogeniture  laws  would  be  more  properly 
described  as  bills  to  restrain  draiuing  and  subsoil 
ploughing.  They  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
country  far  more  than  ever  did  the  corn-laws  them- 
selves. That  fact  is  certainly  not  yet  generally  ad- 
mitted, but  its  existence  is  not  more  doubtful  on  that 
account.  The  many  thousand  families  who  have 
sought  homes  in  the  colonies,  the  many  thousands 
more  at  home  now  without  work  or  bread,  might  all 
have  been  employed  here,  except  for  laws  that  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  eight  or  nine  million  acres 


of  improvable  land  wasted ;  and  twice  the  number 
indifferently  tilled.  Free-trade  in  land  would  re- 
moye  this  great  calamity ;  and  in  all  the  instances 
we  have  named,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  originate 
not  with  freedom  but  with  monopoly, 

THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS 

Are  assailed  by  the  Grovernment,  although  assuredly 
participating  less  in  the  character  of  a  monopoly 
than  the  laws  relating  to  land.  Any  man  or  any 
company  aggrieved  with  the  cost  of  freights  may 
build^  ships.  We  can  increase  the  number  of  ships 
indefinitely ;  but  the  number  of  acres  is  pretty  well 
fixed  to  our  hand.  The  Government,  howerer,  sus- 
tain their  reforming  and  free-trade  character  with  the 
constituencies,  by  proposing  the  repeal  of  these  laws 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  foreign  trade,  with  the  suspi- 
cion that  their  bill  cannot  now  be  passed  in  the  pre- 
sent session.  And  they  leave  the  land  question  oyer, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  Entail  Bill  for 
Scotland,  touch  it  softly ;  because  the  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  monopoly  in  land  is  stronger 
than  that  in  the  monopoly  of  ships.  Then  the  latter 
subject  gives  them  a  certificate  of  character  for  1848, 
and  will  also  count  for  1849.  Thus  they  dole  out  re- 
forms as  the  miser  pays  his  money,  with  the  utmost 
reluctance.  They  have  determined  to  make  small 
matters  carry  them  a  great  distance,  and  to  live 
sparingly  on  their  stock  in  trade.  The  police  of  one 
large  city  were  recently  charged  with  conniranee 
at  the  existence  of  thieves,  as  the  purveyors  of  their 
own  daily  bread.  The  Whigs  have,  we  fear,  adopted 
the  same  policy  for  a  similar  reason ;  regarding  all 
abuses,  which  they  handle,  with  apparently  a  family 
tenderness.  They  will  not  see  that  they  would  be 
safe  at  any  rate,  for  nobody  could  succeed  them 
with  a  chai*acter  from  the  last  place. 

THE  FRANCHISE  IN  IRELAND. 

The  fate  of  the  last  bill  will  render  Sir  William 
Sommerville  anxious  regarding  the  chances  of  his 
measure  for  extending  the  franchise  in  Irish  counties 
to  all  persons  rated  for  £8  on  the  poor-law  Taluation, 
with  or  without  a  lease.  The  measure  would  greatly 
simplify  registration  in  Ireland,  and  increase  very 
considerably  the  number  of  Toters.  Common  morali- 
tydemands  a  change  in  the  Irish  registration  courts, 
for  all  parties  denounce  them  as  sinks  of  perjury. 
In  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  forty  shillings'  fran- 
chises as  in  England,  we  may  naturally  inquire 
what  extraordinary  qualification  exists  amongst  the 
Irish  tenantry,  that  the  payment  of  a  rental  of  £S 
should  go  as  far  politically  as  a  rental  of  £60  hera  ? 
Justice  to  Scotland  requires  the  Lord  Advocate  to 
take  a  step  after  Sir  William  Sommerville.  But  the 
Peers  having  commenced,  may  make  a  run  of  rejec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  will  be  no 
more  legislation  for  the  season. 


We  have  been  obliged  to  delay  the  first  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  *^  Miranda*^  and  "A  Nie/ht  on  Arthur* s  Seat,** 

cdthough  in  type,  and  included  in  sohie  of  the  Advertisements. 
The  same  reason  has  obliged  us,  reluctantly,  to  leave  over  some  Reviews  that  u>e  had  in  type,  ichich  leaves  us  st$lt  in 

arrears  in  this  department. 
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THE  CAFK  PU  OATEAU. 

Tbi  PaUiis  lioyal,  after  it  had  been  turned  into  the  most 
splendid  bazanr  in  the  world,  beoame  one  of  tho  most  cele- 
brated dene  of  infamy  in  Fmnoe,  The  reyoltmg  scenes  per- 
petrated in  the.dnrk.  in  prirate  chambers,  under  the  Regency 
and  daring  the  life  of  Philippe  d' Orleans,  afterwards  Egalit6, 
were  transferred  to  the  hired  portions  of  the  same  pnlnce. 
Above*  the  artstocntic  doings  of  peers  and  princes,  hid  from 
the  masses  then,  but  afler wards  revealed  in  memoirs,  and 
reports  of  polico^spies  for  the  infoi^nntion  of  posterity — be- 
low, on  a  level  with  tho  garden,  f<hop8,  caf6s,  dining  rooms,  ^o. ; 
snd  below  Again,  in  tho  rniige  of  spaoions  vaults,  vice  in  every 
shape  and  form  which  tho  unhappy  fancy  of  man,  in  a  stnto 
of  utter  depravity,  can  devise.  Two  revolutions  were  required 
to  sweep  from  this  magnificent  pnbice  these  dens  of  iniquity. 
Under  the  Republic  they  all  disappeared  before  the  unmerci- 
ful war  made  upon  every  haunt  of  crime  by  Maximilian  Ilobe?- 
picrreand  tho  Convention,  which,  though  filled  by  many  indi- 
vidually bad  men,  was  pure  and  generous  in  mostof  its  collective 
aspirations.  Under  tho  Directory,  government  of  show 
and  feebleness,  they  returned  a  little  ;  under  Napoleon,  reign 
of  gorgeous  display,  richs.*,  and  barbaric  splendour,  they  were 
again  alive  in  all  their  full  viciousness  ;  under  the  Rcstora~ 
tioo,  reign  of  hypocrisy  and  profession,  (the  rulers  having 
religious  oere/nonials  to  regulate,  had  no  time  for  piety  and 
morality)  and  the  horrid  dens  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  in 
their  ht$t  days.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  reign  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  respect  the  family,  and  who  are  naturally  inimi- 
cil  to  debauchery,  thoy  fell,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  never  to  rise 
again.  With  all  the  faults  of  the  eighteen  years  of  reign,  the 
publio  morality  of  Franco,  in  certain  things,  has,  at  all  events 
in  outward  appearance,  improved. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  enter  one  of  these  resorts  ;  but,  lest 
the  just  sttsoeptibrlity  of  my  fair  readers  be  aUrmed,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  equivocal  which  we  are  about 
BOW  to  visft  in  company. 

The  Gan§  du  Cavean  wns  originally  an  underground  vault  of 
the  PaUUs  Royal.  A  small  door  in  one  of  the  peristyles  opened 
upon  a  narrow  and  dark  staircase,  following  which,  you  found 
yoarself  in  a  low  oblong  chamber,  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
»nd  forty  long.      To  the  left  were  a  scries  of  square  pillars 
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some  sixteen  fcM-t  in  circvunfercnce,  dividing  tho  main  vault 
from  a  narrow  one,  and> supporting  tlio  weight  of  the  building 
above — the  whole  dingy,  black,  and  very  ancient  in  colour. 
Between  each  of  these  pillars  were  a  table  and  two  benches. 
At  tho  farther  end  of  tho  larger  vault  was  a  rough  and  tem- 
porary stage,  on  which  mountebank^,  dingers,  and  even  dnn- 
cers,  of  the  most  impure  kind,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  ex- 
hibitions to  tho  sound  of  an  orchestra  situated  in  a  nci"h- 
bouring  nook. 

Beside  the  stairs  by  which  one  descended  from  the  upper 
regions,  was  the  bar,  a  wooden  counter,  behind  which  sat  a 
rubicund  daroe^  who  dispensed  wine,  and  viler  liquors,  to  all 
comers  having  wherewith  to  pay. 

No  variety  of  the  genus  /tomo,  male  or  female,  was  un- 
welcome in  that  den,  save  one,  which  is  always  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  in  every  haunt  of  infamy — the  poor.  Vice  con- 
siders poverty  a  crime ;  and,  to  do  it  justico,  it  hates  both  the 
criminal  and  his  fault  with  rare  intensity.  If  an  honest  poor 
man,  by  accident  or  ignorance,  entered  the  locality,  to  rest 
or  warm  himself,  he  was  condueted  to  tho  doer,  with  an  in- 
timation that  that  was  a  place  for  gentlemen,  hot  of  what 
description  no  minute  particulars  were  given, 
•^he  pictures  on  the  walls,  could  I  vinture  to  describe  them — 
pale,  inanimato  copies  of  those  which  adorned,  in  those  days, 
the  chambers  and  boudoirs  of  tho  rich  and  fair — might  have 
served,  in  some  measure,  as  an  explanation ;  but  I  recollect 
in  time  that  I  am  writing  for  a  British  publio,  and  that  we 
have,  as  yet,  made  slow  progress  in  indecency  and  a^  taste  for 
prurient  imagery.* 

A  few  flickering  candles  and  n  swinging  lamp  gave  a  thin 
light  to  the  place,  by  tho  favour  of  which  tho  faces  of  tho  visi- 
tors remained  wholly  concealed,  when  such  was  their  desire ; 
as  many  visited  the  den  who  were  in  tho  habit  of  moving  in 
other  circles,  this  was  a  consideration. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  a  customer  was 

*  Those  who  cry  out  sgninst  French  political  opinions  being  dif- 
fhsed  in  England ,  should  direct  a  little  of  lUeir  attention  to  the  dlfTu. 
sfoii  of  flome  other  French  importations,  which  arc  a  little  more  dan. 
gproQS.  The  immoral  romances,  the  impure  productions  of  the 
iiangers-on  of  courts,  and  the  relics  of  the  days  of  the  B^ency  and 
Louis  XV.,  so  widely  spread  in  England,  and  which  poison  the  minds 
of  the  peoplo,  are  unnoticed  ;  while  what  is  great,  and  generous,  and 
good,  in  Fnince,  is  daily  and  hourly  lilielled.  But  immoral  books  only 
corrupt  the  people,  while  Democracy  threatens  the  vested  political 
interests  of  privileged  classes.  Hence  the  outcry  uboutthe  one,  and 
silence  alout  the  other. 
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in  the  place.  The  public  were  crowding  round  the  extempore 
orator  who  discussed  state  affairs,  or  lectured  the  assembly 
beneath  the  Palais  Royal  trees.  Two  waiters,  in  faded  liveries, 
were  dozing  on  a  bench.  The  beauty  of  the  place,  a  plump 
wench  who  enacted  Venus,  Hebe,  Juno,  MinerTa,  and  other 
classical  heroines ;  who  danced  eastern  dances — so  the  more 
impure  exhibitions  wore  called — was  hastily  devouring  a  mess 
of  beans  fried  in  oil,  with  odorous  cheese  and  sour  wine,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  up  a  public  face  before  a  glass. 
At  the  farther  extremity,  the  band — a  blind  fiddler,  a  cymbal, 
and  a  drum — were  producing  a  squeaking  sound  out  of  one 
instrument,  and  an  imitation  of  thunder  out  of  another ;  while 
Jupiter,  who  was  to  enact  one  of  his  moral  intrigues,  as  fully 
related  in  all  modern  school-books,  was  making  an  experiment 
in  search  of  tho  most  majestic  face  for  the  father  of  gods 
and  men. 

But  suddenly  the  waiters  rose  with  a  start,  Venus  slided 
demurely  to  the  tiring-room,  Jupiter  vanished  behind  a  paste- 
boar,d  cloud,  and  the  drum  and  fiddle  relapsed  into  a  dismal 
silence. 

A  foot  had  trodden  heavily  on  the  stairs  above.  Business 
was  about  to  begin. 

Tho  GafS  du  Caveau  was  to  be  silent  no  more  that  night. 

The  man  who  had  stepped  on  the  landing  was  rather  tall 

and  slight.     A  very  large  cloak  wrapped  him  closely  round, 

while  a  flat  three-cornered  hat  was  drawn  over  his  eyes.   His 

legs  and  boots  seemed  to  denote  one  in  somewhat  penurious 

» 

circumstances,  as  neither  his  boots  nor  his  breeches,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  seen,  were  very  valuable.  A  sword — not  a 
holiday  rapier,  hut  an  earnest  article  intended  for  use — hung 
by  his  side,  for  tho  end  peered  under  the  cloak. 

The  man  paused  on  the  landing,  and  looked  down.  Then 
he  looked  back,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  ho  was  not  followed ; 
and,  apparently  satisfied,  he  descended  the  stain  with  tho  ease 
of  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  be  respected  wherever  he 
thinks  proper  to  enter. 

"  Brandy !"  said  ho  with  a  wave  of  the  head  to  the  waiter, 
without  throwing  back  his  cloak. 

"Brandy!"  repeated  tho  attendant,  getting  up  his  busi- 
ness voice,  and,  next  minute,  a  mug  and  bottle  were  placed 
before  the  stranger,  with  that  rapidity  and  dexterity  which 
appertains  to  Parisian  waiters  of  every  class. 

The  man  filled  a  bumper  and  drank.  As  he  raised  his  mug 
to  his  lips,  the  waiter  noticed  that  he  was  very  pale  and  worn, 
as  if  with  long  fatigue  and  excitement. 

**  Have  you  to  eat  V*  he  said,  in  a  sharp  voice. 

'*  Yes,  Captain,"  replied  tho  waiter. 

"What?" 

**  Bread,  cold  meat" the  waiter  was  about  to  continue. 

*'  A  cold  fowl,  a  smoked  tongue,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne,' '  interrupted  the  other,  almost  angrily. 

At  these  words  the  landlady  awoke  from  a  semi -dose,  tho 
two  waiters  rushed  to  obey,  Venus  peeped  out  from  behind  a 
curtain,  Jupiter  stroked  his  beard,  and  the  drummer  invO' 
luntarily  gave  a  roll  of  his  drum. 

In  five  minutes  the  required  articles  were  laid  before  the 
pale  man,  and  he  at  once  began  to  eat,  with  an  appetite  which 
was  perfectly  ravenous. 

The  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  Caf6  du  Caveau  looked  at 
one  another.  During  the  previous  night  a  secret  club  of  revo- 
lutionists had  been  dispersed  by  the  police,  and  its  members 
having  efiectcd  their  escape,  had  been  hunted  all  day  through 
Paris  in  vain  by  the  satellites  of  M.  Duorosne. 
"Exactly,"  said  the  pale  man. 


"  What,  sir  ?"  inquired  tho  waiter,  stammering. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  Club  de  TEgalit^,"  replied  tho  other, 
who  had  seen  their  idea  in  their  eyes ;  **  does  that  make  my 
money  any  the  worse  V ' 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  said  the  landlady. 

"  Ah,"  answered  the  pale  man,  with  a  sneer,  **  thaCs 
lucky." 

''I never  inquire  any  person's  business/'  said  the  rubi- 
cund dame,  simpering  and  endeavouring  to  look  more  than 
usually  gracious. 

"Very  good  plan,"  continued  the  other,  who  had,  while 
talking,  concluded  his  meal,  drunk  his  wine,  and  gained  both 
a  little  colour  and  a  less  faint  voice.  * '  And  now,  you,  sir, 
clear  this  away,  put  the  brandy  in  tliat  alcove,  and  send  Vc- 
nus  to  play  a  game  of  piquet  with  me.'' 

**  Monsieur  ?"  said  the  waiter,  hesitating. 

The  stranger,  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance  and  dex- 
terity, had  flung  two  gold  pieces  on  the  counter  in  front  of 
the  landlady,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  while  Venus, 
without  waiting  any  further  summons,  came  out  and  took  up 
her  seat  on  one  side  of  the  table  which  tho  stranger  had  se- 
lected. 

The  personage  who  had  caused  such  a  sensation  in  the 
Caf6  du  Caveau  was  now  between  two  of  tho  pillars  of  the 
vault  in  the  furthest  end,  and  hid  from  the  entrance,  nor 
could  he  see  any  one  ooming  in  from  above.  With  this  pre- 
caution ho  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and  having  ordered  the 
most  costly  refreshment  the  place  afforded  for  the  duloina 
of  the  locality,  bo  began  to  be  most  attentive  to  his  game, 
which  he  played  with  all  the  air  of  a  gambler. 

His  ease  would,  however,  have  been  perhaps  seriously  dia- 
turbed,  could  he  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
which  wera  occurring  behind  his  back. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  subterraneous  caf6,  when  a 
head  cautiously  protruded  itself  through  the  aperture  of  the 
door-way,  and  thence  surveyed  tho  interior  of  the  vault.  The 
man  thus  oecupied  did  not  cease  from  his  examioation  until 
the  stranger  had  ordered  something  to  eat.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  him,  for  he  then  moved  away.  He  was  a  small  man« 
poorly  dressed  also  like  the  stranger,  and  equally  cautious, 
for  his  head  was  continually  bowed  on  the  shoulder,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  listening.  His  eyes  were  oontmually  thrown 
about  him. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pause  he  moved  towards 
the  door  of  the  caf^,  and  looked  down  again.  The  stranger 
was  just  moving  to  have  his  game  of  piquet. 

The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  singular  sa- 
tisfaction. 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  he  muttered,  as  his  eye  fcU  upon  two 
officers  of  the  nuir^chauss^e,  who  were  sauntering  about  the 
Palais  Royal. 

'*  My  masters,"  said  the  little  man.  in  a  humble  tone,  "  is 
it  safe  to  enter  yon  underground  cafe  ?" 

The  officers  of  the  marechausseo  looked  with  all  the  usual 
superciliousness  of  servants  of  the  Prevdt  on  a  poor  inan, 
who  asked  them  a  question,  and  laughed. 

"  Quite  safe,  poltroon,"  said  one,  "  so  you  have  the  white 
money  to  pay  your  score." 

"  I  have  an  ecu  of  five  livres,"  replied  the  little  man, 
humbly,  "and  would  willingly  spend  it  with  any  one  who 
would  aooompany  me  down  yonder." 

"A  good-tempered  gaillard  enough,''  laughed  one  of  the 
two  archers,  conciderably  mollified;  *'what  do  you  isy, 
Pierre,  to  protecting  him  ?" 
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"I  bftTa  no  objection  to  earn  a  glass  so  honestlj,"  said 
the  other,  with  a  slj  look  at  his  companion. 

"  Will  you  precede  me,  mj  messieurs  V*  said  the  little 
man. 

"Bjr  no  means,"  insisted  the  men  of  the  mar^ohanss6e, 
politely,  "  jou  are  our  host.     Take  the  lead." 

The  little  man  made  no  great  hesitation  ;  and  next  mi- 
nato  the  whole  party  were  at  a  table  in  the  vault  near  the 
entrance,  and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  alcove, 
occupied  by  the  stranger  and  Venus,  by  whose  mirth  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  winning  her  game  of  piquet. 

"  W)ne,"  said  the  little  man,  after  hearing  that  his  com- 
panions were  not  hungry. 

Wine  was  brought,  and  the  ofllcers  of  the  mar^ohauss^  be- 
gan to  drink  right  readily,  while  their  companion  refreshed 
himsolf  with  eitremo  moderation.  Not  a  moment  were  his 
eyes  off  the  alcove,  in  which  sat  the  strange  couple,  the  fu- 
gitive and  dame  Venus  playing  piquet. 

Several  persons  began  to  drop  in,  and  before  long  there 
was  an  audience  present,  who  began  to  call  for  some  amuse- 
ment. 

"  I  must  retire,"  said  Venus,  at  a  sign  fVom  the  mistress. 

"Go,"  said  the  stranger,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
emotion. 

Venus  finished  her  glass,  and  glided  away  to  the  narrow 
corridor  behind  the  stage,  there  to  arrange  herself  for  the 
exiiibittOD. 

The  little  man  called  for  more  wine,  of  which  the  two 
arcl^tfs  partook  with  great  freedom. 

llio  stranger  leant  back  against  the  pillar,  and  seemed 
about  to  witness  the  exhibition.  Scarcely  had  he  settled 
himself  when  he  suffered  an  unexpected  Interruption. 

"Count,"  said  a  voice,  close  by  him,  in  a  low  whisper, 
a  hissing  voice  like  that  of  triumph  and  hate  combined. 

The  stranger  started,  and  then  remained  motionless.  He, 
however,  replied  in  a  whisper,  conquering  his  emotion — 

'•  Who  calls  me  Count  ?" 

"  Listen,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  am  about  to  sit  opposite 
to  you,  to  play,  or  feign  to  pUiy,  piquet  with  you.  Do  not 
move,  do  not  show  tho  slightest  outward  dislike  of  my  com- 
pany, or  I  denounce  you.  At  yon  table  are  two  of  the  arch- 
ers of  tho  Police,  who  will  seize  you  at  a  word." 

"  Take  your  hand,'*  said  the  stranger,  dealing  the  cards 
with  con^derablo  equanimity. 

And  next  minute,  Jenn  Torticolis  and  the  Count  Leopold 
de  la  Tour  Neville  were  in  presence. 

"Do  you  know  meV  said  Jean,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his 
adversary. 

"The  servant  of  cousin  Charles,"  replied  the  soldier,  with 
much  of  his  old  swagger. 

"  Exactly,"  continued  Jean,  calmly;  "but  as  I  knew  you 
not  but  as  Viscount  Montbar,  so  will  you  know  me  better  as 
Paul  Lcdru." 

"  Paul  Lodru  !"  said  the  soldier,  as  If  inquiring  of  his  old 
recollections,  and  not  able  at  once  to  recall  the  association. 

"  You  forget !"  exclaimed  the  crick-neck,  with  bitter  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Ah  !  I  recollect  now,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  smile  of 
self-satisfaotion,  "  and  a  monstrous  pretty  wife  you  had." 

"I  had,"  replied  the  other,  ghastly  pale,  and  fixing  a  pair 
of  eyes,  perfoctly  glassy  with  rage  and  hate,  on  the  soldier. 

The  Count  shuddered,  for  he  found  himself  for  once  in  the 
power  of  an  injured  husband,  who  had  nursed  his  rage  for 
years. 


"You  are  not  Paul  Ledru?"  he  said,  hesitatingly. 

'  *  I  was, ' '  said  the  other,  speaking  low ;  * '  but  play.  Count, 
or  we  shall  bo  noticed." 

"You  were  saying — **  faltered  the  Count. 

"That  I  was  Paul  Ledru  once,  until  you  by  falsehood  and 
calumny  deprived  me  of  home,  wife,  life  itself;  for  you  had 
me  condemned  to  death.  That  I  escaped  is  no  thanks  to 
you,  or  to  any  man.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  live. 
Count,"  said  the  crick-neck,  in  a  low  hissing  voice,  "you 
(ailed  to  seduce  my  wife,  but  she  was  an  awkward  witness 
against  you,  and  you  had  her  shut  up  for  life  in  a  prison." 

"I !"  said  the  Count,  whose  whole  manner  was  changed 
boforeihat  of  Tortieolis. 

The  crick-neck  replied  by  a  stroke  of  genius  which  showed 
the  intense  nature  of  the  poor  man's  feelings.  Ho  raasoned 
thus  :  "He  can  tell  roe  what  he  pleases,  but  he  will  be  sure 
to  tell  me  wrong,  because  she  is  better  a  prisoner  than  free 
in  his  eyes." 

"  Count,"  said  the  poor  man,  in  an  agony  of  anxiety,  which 
be,  however,  succeeded  in  repressing,  "I  always  vowed  to 
have  one  revenge.  That  was,  to  force  you  to  tell  me  with 
your  own  lips  where  you  had  placed  mj  wife.  This  morning, 
M.  Brown,  who  knows  your  secret,  told  me,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  told  me  of  your  escape.  Now,  mark  me.  Repeat 
the  pUce  to  me  yourself,  truly  and  rightly,  as  he  did,  or  I 
denounce  you  to  yonder  men,  who  think  you  a  friend  of  mine 
I  have  accidentally  mot.  Let  your  words  be  a  He,  and  I 
shall  not  hesitate  a  second." 

The  Count  looked  the  husband,,  whose  whole  life  in  reality 
was  hanging  on  his  words,  full  in  the  face,  but  read  nothing 
there  but  revenge  and  determination.    He  resolved  to  speak. 

"  She  is  in  the  Bastlle,"  he  muttered  savagely,  as  if  ho 
bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  of  telling  the  truth. 

"The  Bastile!"  cried  Jean  Torticolis,  filling  back  with 
horror  on  his  seat,  while  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  but 
feel  delighted  that  he  had  wrung  the  secret  of  his  life  from 
his  enemy. 

The  Count  ground  his  teeth  with  rage;  for  the  man's 
manner  showed  how  he  had  taken  his  adversary  in. 

And  thus,  for  a  moment,  they  sat  facing  one  another — the 
one  sullen,  bitter,  revengeful — tho  other  far  away  in  the  land 
of  dreams. 

That  poor  creature,  ragged,  rough,  a  while  since  an  out« 
ca^t  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  now  the  fhithful  and  at- 
tached servant  of  Charles  Clement,  had  once  been  a  quiet, 
gentle,  unassuming  little  man  ;  happy,  as  men  only  can  be 
when  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fond  affections  of  God's  fair 
creation,  woman,  who,  wayward  though  she  be,  and  wilful 
though  she  be,  is,  at  all  events,  tho  poor  man's  paradise  on 
earth.  The  affections  of  tho  poor,  who  shall  tell  ?  The  rich, 
the  gay,  the  proud,  the  beings  whose  lives  are  a  whirl  of 
pleasure,  may  have  warm  and  lasting  affections,  may  love 
and  cherish  those  whom  they  have  united  to  them.  But  the 
poor  man  has  nothing  else  :  take  from  him  bis  wife  and  his 
child,  and  what  is  he  ?  And  let  not  what  is  unhappy  in  mar- 
riage afford  arguments  to  scoffers.  Tho  good  far  outbalances 
the  evil,  if  any ;  but  evil  there  is  none,  save  of  our  own 
making. 

Jean  Torticolis  sat  with  bis  eyes  closed,  quite  closed,  lost 
In  a  reverie.  He  w.is  thinking  of  tho  hours  when,  a  lad  of 
twenty,  he  had  seen  first  the  young  girl  that  had  won  his 
heart ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  joyous  minute  when,  in  answer 
to  his  fond  protestations,  she  breathed  a  soft  consent,  and 
rowed  to  be  his,  and  his  only,  for  this  world,  and.  If  it  pleased 
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God,  for  the  next ;  be  was  thinking  of  the  grent  day  of  his 
life,  when  sho  vowed  beforo  man,  but  at  God's  altar,  to  be 
his  wife ;  and  of  the  joyous,  contented,  happy  life  they  had 
led.  There  the  picture  sombred*  Unholy  afTection,  attempted 
seduction,  his  anger,  his  violence,  prison,  separation,  death 
for  him,  perpetual  confinemont  for  her,  and  the  Bastilc,  the 
hideous  Bastilc,  were  before  hhn.  Rage  at  this  thought  took 
possession  of  his  heart,  anJ,  opening  his  eyes,  he  sought  for 
the  man  whose  selfish  lust  had  caused  all  this  mieery. 

The  scat  occupied  by  the  Count  de  la  Tour  Neville  was 
empty. 

Jean  Torticolis  closed  his  eyes,  and  then  opened  them  again, 
to  make  sure  that  he  dreamed  not.  Ilis  eyes  had  not  deceived 
him — his  enemy  had  escaped. 

"Malediction,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  but  then,  with  that 
peculiar  command  over  himself  which  rarely  quitted  him,  ho 
at  once  recovered,  and  moved  towards  the  two  officers  of  the 
mar6chau8$6e,  now  semi-inebriated. 

"  Did  you  see  my  friend  go  out?"  he  inquired  of  the  less 
intoxicated  of  the  two  archers. 
"Yes,  men  gaillard,"  replied  the  policeman. 
"Will  you  drink?'*  said  Jean,  paying  at  the  same  time  for 
what  had  been  consumed. 

"  Ah,  that  we  will,"  replied  the  one  who  was  almost  too 
drunk  to  see. 

"No  I"  said  the  other,  becoming  generous  in  his  cup, 
"  does  our  friend  take  ns  for  an  ecornijleur  *.  We  have 
drunk  at  his  expense,  let  him  now  at  ours." 

"  But  we  have  had  sufficient,"  suggested  Torticolis. 
"  Not  at  all,  my  flno  fellow,"  said  the  archer ;  "  what  is 
man  but  a  boUe  f  Drink  man  !  drink  !  and  di'own  sorrow." 
Jean  Torticolis,  though  generally  sober,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  sat  down  between  the  two  soldiers  of  the  marcchauss6e, 
and  began  to  drink.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  he  feared 
for  his  own  reason  if  he  were  ablo  to  continue  thinking. 

A  drunken  man  is  perhaps  the  most  lamentable  of  all  ex« 
hibitions,  because  we  then  lose  every  superior  sense  of  the 
mind,  and  appear  in  all  the  naked  will  of  the  animal ;  but 
there  aro  moments  in  the  existence  of  human  beings  when 
the  utter  stupefaction  of  intoxication  is  not  to  be  resisted. 
The  crick-neck  was  in  one  of  these  critical  positions. 
But  it  was  in  vain  he  drank,  the  mind  still  kept  the  npper 
hand,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  at  drowning  thought,  he 
escaped  from  his  companions,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  open 
air. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  12th  jult,  1789. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  the  12th  July,  1789.  At  four  in 
the  morning,  the  quiet  of  the  huge  city  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  shrill  voice  of  the  criers,  who  called  out  tho  iropdt 
d*honneur  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  tlie  relief  of 
the  poor.  "The  Prince  placed  himself  at  tho  head,"  says  tho 
Marquis  do  Luchct,  "for  three  hundred  thousand  livres;" 
fifty  years  ago  an  enormous,  at  any  timo  a  munificent,  sum. 
Despite,  however,  the  interest  of  this  proposition,  which  was 
a  deadly  insult  for  the  minions  of  the  court,  all  Paris  was  en- 
gaged in  discussing  another  proposition. 

"Has  Neckor  been  dismissed?" 

Such  was  the  q«cstion  which  was  asked  by  peasant  an«l 
student,  artisan  and  shop-keeper,  soldier  and  bcirgar,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  malo  and  fomako,  indiscriniinatciy.  At 
an  early  hour,  tho  Courrier  dc  Versailles  d  Paris,  No.  8, 


*  Spungei*. 


was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  announcing  tho  probable  de- 
parture of  the  minister,  now  in  the  zcMiith  of  his  popularity. 
The  Duke,  Mirnndn,  Adela,  an<l  Ciuirlca  Clement,  were 
at  breakfast  together,  at  the  hotel  of  tho  fii'st-named.  Since 
ttie  day  of  the  disruption  of  the  marriage,  tbis  had  been  a 
regular  habit  every  morning.  Generally,  Gnicclius  Antiboul 
accompanied  his  friend,  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  risen  at 
dawn,  and,  when  Charles  started,  bad  not  yet  reappeared. 

The  Duke,  on  who'e  aged  frame  the  day  of  the  marriage  bad 
not  passed  without  giving  him  a  severe  shock,  though  evi- 
dently enfeebled,  looked  far  more  happy  than  beforo;  for  UU 
child  smiled  upon  him  with  a  free  and  full  joy,  which  wm 
balm  and  delight  to  his  fond  father's  heart.  The  Mcred 
chord  of  an  old  man's  affection  for  an  only  child,  pare  as  the 
strings  of  angel  harps,  had  been  touched  by  a  roaster  hand, 
and  harmony  itself  had  started  forth,  sweet  in  sound  aod 
form.  The  hour  had  come  for  him,  whea  he  lived  only  in 
another,  a  sad  but  happy  time ;  tad,  because  we  know  tho 
end  of  all  is  coming — happy,  because  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make  the  affections  of  the  old  even  more  earnest  than  those 
of  the  young. 

But  Adeh  and  Charles  Clement,  they,  too,  were  happy  in- 
deed, for  they  were  in  the  hopeful  and  halcyon  time  when  all 
things  are  of  one  colour— when  the  rosy  tint  fllls.air,  and  sky, 
and  waters — and  when  the  sun  shines  in  nooks  and  comers, 
where  never  sun  shone  beforo ;  and  when  there  come,  from 
unknown  receptacles  of  the  mind,  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  we  with  difficulty  render  an  aooount  of  unto  ourselves. 
Miranda  alone  was  gravo ;  for  she,  amid  that  group  of  four, 
was  alone.  She  loved  Adela,  she  looked  with  reverential 
respect  on  the  Duke,  she  felt  avowedly  a  gentle  friendship  for 
Charles  Clement,  she  rejoiced  at  his  happiness ;  but  who  shall 
teil  tho  torture  endured  by  that  proud  heart,  swelling  with 
womanly  pride,  and  crushing  every  hour  the  wilful  tide  of 
unasked,  unretumed,  uncomprehended  love. 

Those  who  bhtme  woman  for  loving  where  their  love  is  not 
sought  are  squarers  and  rulers  of  human  nature.  They 
know  not  its  intricacies,  its  transports.  Love,  real  lovo^— 
the  rarest  thing  on  earth — is  a  sudden  emotion,  oomiog  we 
know  neither  why,  nor  how,  nor  when,  nor  where.  As  well 
might  one  ask  the  cloud  why  it  resembles  a  ship  rather  than 
a  castle,  as  ask  love  why  it  fixes  in  preference  on  a  certain 
being!  If  Miranda,  then,  loved  the  accepted  bridegroom  of 
her  friend — if  she  fixed  her  affections  on  him  on  the  self-samo 
day,  and  had  never  yet  been  able  to  chase  the  phantom  from, 
her  bosom — let  us  not  bo  hard  upon  the  noble  heroine  of  this 
my  narrative.  Perhaps  with  some  women  Love  is  impossible, 
until  man,  by  seeking  their  affection,  has  removed  the  timi- 
dity of  their  natures,  which  makes  them  fear  to  oonfess,  even 
to  their  own  little  hearts,  that  passion  and  affection  have  taken 
possession  of  the  citadel.  But  the  Countess  de  Castelmonto 
was  not  one  of  these.  Above  the  common  multitude  of  minds, 
she  even  loved  originally. 

"Nephew,"  said  the  old  roan,  after  a  long  reverie,  daring 
which  his  eyes  were  dwelling  fondly  on  the  forehead  of  his 
child,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  your  wedding-day." 

Charles  Clement  started  from  his  conversation  with  Adela, 
while  both  looked  as  confused  as  two  lovers  could  possibly 
look. 
"  My  uncle  !"  said  Charles,  in  reply. 
"  The  reasons  which  caused  me  to  hun7  the  anion  of  roy 
dear  girl  with  her  late  cousin — for  he  is  no  relation  of  roino 
now — became  each  day  more  forcible.  Do  you  recollect^ 
Charles,  a  promise  you  once  made  me  i*' 
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"Which,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the  young  man,  with 
beamitii;  eye,  ivhile  the  lovely  Adeki  tamed  to  seek  the  couti- 
tenanoe  and  approbation  of  the  Conntess  Miranda. 

*•  That  you  would  always  warn  me  when  a  day  of  danger 
had  realty  ftrrired,  and  when  it  was  wise  I  should  provide  my 
ehild  with  a  permanent  protector.  Be  as  honest  for  your- 
self as  you  wore  for  your  riml." 

At  this  moment,  Gracchus  Antiboul  rushed  into  the  room 
wholly  nnannounced.  In  his  hand  was  a  newspaper  and  a 
letter. 

"  Good  morning,  ladies,  and  M.  le  Due.  Charles,  my 
friend,  had  news ;  M.  Nccker  is  dismissed,  and  all  Paris  is 
io  motion.*' 

"  There  is  my  answer,  nncle/'  said  Charles,  gravely,  while 
Adela  turned  slightly  jtale. 

"  It  shall  be  taken  as  such.  This  is  Sunday.  On  Wed- 
nesday the  marriage." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Gracchus,  dryly,  "if  we  be  not  in  full 
civil  war  by  then.** 

Is  the  position  so  serious  V*  asked  Clement. 
My  friend,  come  with  mo  to  the  Palais  Royal.      The 
voice  of  every  patriot  is  now  needed.     No  man  knows  what 
twenty-four  hours  may  bring  forth.     Tho  die  is  cast.     On 
Paris  depends  the  triumph  or  destruction  of  liberty  in  France." 

Charles  Clement  rose,  his  eye  kindling. 

••  My  friend,"  said  the  Duke,  gently,  "  romerober  you  bear 
two  lives,  if  not  three,  about  you.  But  go  ;  you  will  do  your 
duty." 

"  Go,"  said  Adda,  deadly  pale,  and  throwing  herself  on 
Miranda's  bosom ;  "go,  my  cousin,  but  be  careful  of  your- 
self'*' 

"  I  shall  go,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  kindly,  "  because 
France  may  need  me ;  but  I  shall  not  forget  what  I  leave 
behind." 

He  bent  low  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  his  bride,  who, 
frightened  as  she  was,  blushed  rosy  red.    It  was  her  first  kiss. 

"  I  trust  them  both  to  you,"  whispered  Charles  rapidly  in 
Miranda's  ear,  and  embracing  in  his  glance  tho  feeble  old 
man,  and  the  feeble  child,  for  such  nearly  was  Adela. 

The  Countess  Miranda  raised  her  eloquent  eyes  gratefully 
to  his  fitee,  and  her  whole  look  was  a  promise  of  boing  true 
to  tho  fiiith  of  the  young  man. 

He  was  right  to  leave  them  in  her  care,  for  hers  was  a 
bold  and  firm  heart,  in  whom  any,  however  feeble,  would 
hare  found  a  protector. 

"Come,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  almost  impatiently. 
"  Come,  my  friend." 

Charles  Clement  put  his  arm  in  his,  and  they  went  out. 

"  Charles,"  said  the  enthusiastic  Republican,  with  an  in- 
tensity and  earnestness  which  was  startling,  "the  hour  is 
come." 

"Think  yon  so,  Gracchus  f"  replied  Charles. 

"  Now  or  never.  The  people  are  exasperated,  and  half- 
starved  ;  they  have  faith  in  Necker,  and  he  is  to  be  dismissed.' ' 

"  He  is  not,  then,  ah'eady  V* 

"  I  know  not  if  he  be,  or  be  about  to  be,  but  a  few  hours 
will  decide.  But  a  great  coup  d'6tat  is  intended.  Judge 
for  yourself." 

They  wero  at  this  moment  crossing  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  Pboe  Loois  XV.,  now  Do  la  Concorde.  It  was  occupied 
by  a  strong  detachment  of  gardes  suisses,  of  tho  hussars  of 
Berehiny,  the  dragoons  of  OhotsseuU  and  the  regiment  of 
Salts  Samade.  At  their  head  was  BesenYal,  whose  air  was 
that  o(  £»rooi«u4  det«muQatioa« 


The  place  was  covered  with  groups,  who  spoke  in  low  and 
anxious  tones.  Their  aspect  was  that  of  utter  consternation. 
Not  a  word  of  their  conversation  could  be  gathered,  so  mys. 
terious  and  cautious  wero  their  words.  Paris  was  breathing 
the  air  of  emoute  and  insurrection. 

As  they  went  along,  patrols  of  cavalry,  troops  of  infantry, 
cannons  heavily  guarded,  showed  that  the  authorities  thought 
some  measure  of  precaution  necessary.  Tho  Mar6chal  do 
Broglic  had  answered  for  Paris ;  and  this»  as  usual,  was  the 
way  in  which  they  proposo  to  make  good  the  promise  of  tran- 
quillity. 

An  equal  excitement  prevailed  in  the  masses  who  every- 
where congregated,  whilo  a  large  portion  moved  towards  the 
Palais  Royal. 

The  gardens  of  this  celebrated  locality  are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  very  many  of  my  readers,  but  in  these  days  they 
were  very  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

In  the  miJst  of  the  garden  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  formed 
an  enclosure,  covered  with  trellis-work,  and  crowned  by  a  ter- 
race, one  mass  of  flowers,  and  sprouting  waters.  For  the 
convenience  of  thoso  in  tho  palace,  it  was  reached  by  an  open 
passage,  and  also  by  a  vaulted  and  secret  one,  of  which  some 
remains  exist  to  this  day.  Afar  off,  this  enclosure  offered  tho 
aspect  of  a  verdant  grove,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  built  as  a 
theatre  for  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  hence  was  called  the 
circus.  It  was  now  a  ball  and  concert  room.  At  one  of  its 
extremities  was  a  basin,  flanked  by  four  pavilions.  All 
around  were  alleys  of  trees,  running  along  tho  galleries  of  the 
palace.  Such  was  tho  delightful  and  voluptuous  spot  chosen 
as  the  centre  of  insurrection  and  revolution.  It  was  an  open- 
air  club,  a  forum,  a  rostrum,  the  very  head  and  front  of  the 
popular  movement. 

It  y^M  about  ten  o'clock  Charles  Clement  and  Antiboul 
entered  the  garden  of  tho  palace. 

"Look,"  said  Gracchus,  in  an  animated  whisper,  "the 
tempest  is  on  the  waters." 

"  More  in  our  bosoms  than  elsewhere,"  replied  Clement. 

The  whole  garden  was  filled  with  a  dense  crowd.  So  nume- 
rous were  the  arrivals  that  many  had  climbed  the  trees  and 
seated  themselves  in  the  branches,  whilo  every  window  abovo 
afforded  its  complement  of  heads.  The  multitude  were  wait- 
ing for  events.  There  were  no  cries,  no  exclamations,  no 
speeches ;  but  a  busy  hum,  a  dull  murmur,  roso  to  the  hea- 
vens, precursor  of  the  terrible  hours  which  were  coming. 

It  was  the  first  death-agony  of  the  monarchy.  The  spirit 
of  God  was  moving  on  the  face  of  the  water?,  and  shaking 
the  once  strongman,  called  Kingship,  in  its  Gallic  stronghold. 
The  great  change  took  pktce  by  violent  means,  by  means  ter- 
rible and  bloody  ;  but  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  was 
more  accursed  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  who  knows 
but  all  that  befel  it  was  the  just  measure  of  its  shis  ?  Has 
He  not  said,  "  I,  the  Lord,  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  tho  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me  ?" 

And  if  vice,  crime,  and  iniquity,  constitute  hate  of  God, 
never  was  it  more  rifo  than  in  the  great  city  under  the  last 
days  of  the  monarchy. 

"Salut  et  fraternity,"  said  Gracchus,  pressing  a  man's 
hand  in  the  crowd  of  strange  and  wild  appeai'ances. 

"  A  vous  salut  ot  fraternity,"  replied  tho  man,  moving  on, 
without  other  sign  of  recognition. 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  Charles  Clement,  curiously ; 
"that  was  a  signal." 

"  He  is  of  tho  Ami  du  Peuj^le,  our  club,  «a4  that'. 
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the  password  of  tho  da//'  replied  Gracchus  Aotiboul,  care- 
lessly. 

"Secret  societies!  Secret  societies!"  cried  Clement, 
shaking  his  head,  "the  bane  of  liberty.  But,  thanks  to  the 
folly  of  power,  necessary  at  the  first." 

"  True/'  replied  Gracchus  Antiboul,  "but  what  is  this  V* 

As  he  spoko,  a  roan  dashed  from  one  of  the  galleries  of  the 
Palais  Royal  into  the  garden,  making  hurriedly  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  centre.  He  was  in  a  horseman's  garb, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  had  ridden  far  and  fast. 

**  News  from  Versailles,"  shouted  those  around  them. 

"  News  from  Versailles,"  was  repeated  on  all  sides. 

In  an  instant  all  conversation  ceased.  The  crowd  stood 
still.  The  men  in  the  trees  held  their  breath.  The  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  who  filled  the  Palais  Royal  gar- 
den were  silent.  Their  instinct  told  them  that  something 
decisivo  was  at  hand. 

"  Get  up  on  a  chair,"  cried  Antiboul. 

Tho  nourelliste  obeyed  the  request.  He  was  a  slight 
young  man,  of  gentle  manners,  almost  out  of  breath  with  ea- 
gerness. 

"People  of  Paris,"  said  ho,  in  a  roice  which  thrilled  the 
auditory,  "Neckor  is  dismissed.  He  is  on  his  road  to 
Brussels." 

The  crowd,  though  half  prepared,  remained  stupified  at  a 
piece  of  news  which  proved  the  counter-revolution  to  be  in 
one  of  its  moments  of  triumph.  Then  a  savage  impulse  of 
incredulity  took  possession  of  the  mass.  It  was  a  sublime 
aspiration  of  hope. 

"  It  is  a  false  piece  of  news  !  He  is  a  spy  !  To  tho  wa- 
ter with  him,"  cried  one. 

"  To  the  watpr  with  him,"  repeated  tho  crowd,  and  fifty 
arms  were  raised  to  dash  htm  into  the  bnsin. 

"  Hold,"  cried  Gracchu<i,  leaping,  with  a  tremendous 
bound,  towards  the  young  man,  while  Charles  drew  his  sword, 
and  seconded  him,  "  are  you  mad,  eitoyem  ?    Hear  him." 

The  crowd,  recalled  to  their  senses,  paused  ;  and  the  bearer 
of  the  fatal  news,  who  had  remained  calm,  proceeded  to  give 
full  details.  When  ho  had  concluded,  and  no  doubt  re- 
mained, the  whole  assembly,  amongst  whom  the  facts  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  state 
of  torpor.  Each  man  looked  at  his  neighbour  as  if  to  ask 
what  would  come  next. 

In  tho  centre  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  and  is  a  cannon, 
which  goes  off  on  sunny  dnys,  precisely  as  the  sun  reaches  its 
meridian. 

On  this  morning,  there  appeared  no  chance  of  this  event 
occurring,  for  tho  sky  was  covered  by  black  and  heavy 
clouds. 

But  just  then,  while  yet  the  crowd  was  still — ^while  all  men 
thought  within  themselves,  or  spoke  in  low  whispers— out 
burst  the  sun,  warm,  hot,  glorious  with  all  the  radiance  of 
July,  and  removing  by  its  influence  much  of  the  gloom  which 
prevailed. 

A  minuto  after  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 

The  sun's  rays  were  collected  in  tho  focus  of  the  burning 
glass,  and  the  cannon  fired  its  volley. 

A  half-second  of  hesitation  followed,  and  then  a  loud,  a 
tremendous  cry,  burst  from  the  assembled  masses.  It  whs  n 
roar  of  delight ;  for  tho  cannon  had  filled  all  minds  with  one 
thought — that  of  insurrection. 

At  this  instant  a  young  man  dashed  forth  from  the  Cafe  de 
Foy,  leaped  upon  a  chair — a  sword  in  one  hand,  a  pistol  in 
the  othcr^and  cried  aloud. 


"To  arms,"  were  hit  words. 

"  To  arms,"  responded  the  people. 

Next  minute  he  had  seized  a  leaf  from  one  of  th«  trees,  and 
placed  it  in  his  hat  as  a  cockade.  Every  one  followed  his 
example. 

It  was  Camille  Desmoulins. 

"  Charles,"  said  Gracchus,  in  a  low  whisper,  to  his  frissid, 
' '  Paris  is  now  in  motion .    Let  us  home  and  seek  our  anna.  * ' 

Clement  pressed  his  hand,  and  they  moved  away  in  thft  di- 
rection of  the  Rue  Grencllo  St.  Hoiior6. 

Everywhere  they  saw  signs  of  the  «|^itation  of  Parii. 
Crowds  of  people  moved  along  the  streets,  which  next  mi- 
nute were  still,  for  groups  had  collected  to  talk ;  the  vhdpa 
were  being  hurriedly  closed,  proof  that  insurreotioii  and 
emeute  were  expected.  At  the  windows  above,  asxioas  faces 
of  women,  old  men,  and  children,  looked  down  with  vagae 
curiosity ;  while  guns  fired  here  and  there,  gave  terrible  fbte- 
warning.  Men  suddenly  appeared  with  muskets  and  pikes  ia 
their  hands. 

"The  hour  is  come,"  exclauned  Oraocbus;  "liberty 
perisheth  or  is  victorious  this  day.  My  friend,  let  ns  act  to- 
gether.* * 

"  Graoohus,"  replied  Clement,  firmly,  "  yon  hav«  always 
heard  me  oppose  untimely  violence ;  but,  as  yon  say,  the 
hour  is  at  length  come.  You  will  see  if  the  paoifle  are  less 
active  than  the  brawlers.*' 

"  For  what  fight  we  ?"  asked  Antiboul,  looking  curiously 
at  his  friend. 

"For  the  Republic,"  replied  Clement,  taking  his  com- 
panion's hand  and  pressing  it  convulsively. 

"  For  the  Republic  V*  repeated  Antii>oul,  radiant  with 
delight. 

"Tes,"  said  the  young  man,  leaning  on  his  friend's  Mm  ; 
"  enough  has  France  groaned  in  tlie  chains  of  feudalism  and 
monarchy.  The  time  is  come  for  freedom ;  and,  scoff  as  ye 
will,  lawyers  and  slaves,  the  Republic  alone  oan  assurs  the 
happiness  and  freedom  of  the  people." 

"  Vive  la  Rcpublique !"  replied  Antiboul,  though  not  with- 
out making  sure  none  were  at  hand. 

"Tes,"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  gravely,  casting  up 
his  eyes  hopefully  to  heaven,  "  and  it  will  live.  Opposed  by 
the  selfish,  the  slavish,  the  timid,  the  base,  the  ignorant,  the 
grovelling  and  vulgar,  it  will  struggle  into  existence  through 
many  a  throe  and  many  an  agony.  The  serfs  of  a  monarchy, 
unused  to  liberty,  will  abuse  it ;  much  evil  will  be  se«i,  and 
many  bad  days— perhaps,  for  us,  all  bad ;  but  our  children, 
and  our  chi^ren's  children,  will  reap  what  we  have  sewed  ; 
and  the  day  will  come  when,  truly  and  seriously,  the  Republic 
shall  live." 

"In  the  meantime  let  us  have  a  struggle  for  it,"  added 
Gracchus  Antiboul,  for  a  moment  subdued  by  his  friend's 
earnest  manner. 

"  Nothing  worth  having  is  had  without  a  struggle;  and, 
if  need  bo,  I  devote  myself  for  my  country." 

With  these  words  Clement  followed  his  (Hend  up  stairs 
into  his  apartment,  where  they  remained  some  time  in  ear- 
nest converse.  About  three  o'olook  in  the  afternoon,  with 
each  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  ample  ammunition,  they  sallied 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  Boulevards. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  them  when  they  met  a  vast  pro^ 
cession,  which  was  heralding  everywhere  the  coming  events. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  spread  over  all  Paris  that  Necker 
was  dismissed,  and  that  tho  Boko  of  Orleans  bad  headed  a 
subscription  for  the  poor  by  the  sum  of  300,000  fraaosi  thun 
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a  dente  crowd  coUeotod,  and»  rathinf  to  the  tOeUer  of  the 
sotiiptor  Curtios,  demanded  and  obtained  the  bu»ti  both  of 
the  minister  and  the  prince. 

At  the  head  of  the  procession  were  two  men— one  a  black- 
capped  Savoyard,  who  bore  the  statae  of  the  Duke ;  the  other 
a  yonng  man,  fiishionably  dressed,  who  carried  that  of  Neoker. 
Both  were  Yelled  with  crape,  while  flags  waved  oyer  them,  in 
sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  people. 

There  were  of  all  classes  in  the  procession— workmeUt  ar- 
tisans, ahopkeepen,  gentlemen,  nobles  of  the  popular  party, 
chfldren,  women— >some  armed,  some  unarmed,  but  all  ani- 
mated by'  enthusiasm,  and  the  most  anxious  and  tumultuous 
feelings.  And  the  flags  waved,  and  the  people  cried  as  they 
went,  *'  No  more  joy!  no  more  pleasure !  close  the  theatres  ;*' 
and  tho  theatres  closed  at  their  bidding. 

Thia  oireumstance  has  occurred  ever  since,  during  almost 
every  day  of  popular  mourning  and  commotion.  If  the  thea- 
tree  do  not  elose  of  themselves,  the  people  go  and  close  them. 

Gracchus  Antiboul  and  Clement  turned  round,  and  moved 
with  the  proocnioo,  which  crossed  the  Palais  Eoyal,  de- 
scended the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  then  followed  the  Rue  St. 
Honors,  on  its  way  to  the  Place  Leuis  XV.,  now  De  la  Con- 
corde. 

"Look  how  sombre  the  people  are,"  said  Charles;  <*it 
bodes  HI  for  power.  A  people  who  mourn  thus  for  a  political 
event  will  be  likely  to  fight  for  it." 

"  Heaven  send  it !"  replied  Qrscohue,  fervently. 

At  this  moment  the  head  of  the  prooession  had  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Place  Ycnddme.  A  body  of  soldiers 
were  posted  en  it.  By  one  of  those  fatalities  which  often 
lead  to  fooh  terrible  misfortunes,  they  thought  the  column 
was  about  to  attack  them,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  fired. 
The  young  man  bearing  the  bust  of  Necker  fell  dead. 

A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  Some  cried, 
"To  arms!"  Some  strove  to  explain  the  fatal  accident. 
Others  took  up  the  body,  and  bore  it  to  the  post.  After  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  intense  exeitemont,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  that  the  dreadful 
event  was  not  wilful;  and  the  bust  being  raised  by  another 
volunteer,  tho  column  advanced  again,  headed  by  the  troops 
who  had  fraternised  with  the  people. 

Gracchus,  holding  Clement  firmly  by  the  arm,  was  near 
the  head  of  the  procession. 

But  Besenval  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  colun^n  on  the  place  than  he  charged  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  A  few  shots  were  fired,  and  the  Sa- 
voyard fell  severely  wounded.  ^ 

"Vengeance!"  thundered  Gracchus,  raising  the  bleeding 
and  half-senseless  body,  "  Vengeance  on  the  murderers  of 
our  brothers ! " 

"  Vengeance ! "  cried  the  people. 

"  Yonder  plank !  * '  said  Antiboul,  pointing  to  a  scaffolding. 

A  dozen  men  rushed  in  the  direction  indicated.  Two  planks 
were  procured,  and  a  hand-barrow  extemporised.  On  this 
the  wounded  man  was  placed,  with  Gracchus  Antiboul  at  one 
comer,  and  five  others  assisting  him.  The  now  lugubrious 
proeeaaton  returned  towards  the  Falais  Royal.  Everywhere 
on  its  way,  it  roused  the  indignation  of  the  multitude,  who 
muttered  threats  against  Besenval.  A  brutal  act  of  violence 
on  the  ptrt  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  is  the  Tuilerles,  a  few 
minutes  afler,  added  to  the  general  exasperation. 

This  seemed  the  signal. 

la  every  quarter  of  the  town,  the  people  flew  with  one  ac- 
(iord  tg  aniu.    Tho  amurarers*  shopt  were  stripped  of  all 


guns,  swords,  and  pistols.    Pikes,  sticks,  stones,  were  taken 
in  default  of  anything  better. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  Charles  Clement 
and  Graochua,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the  Duke's,  where  they 
caught  some  slight  refreshment,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hotel  Montmorency.  At  the  same  minute,  a  body 
of  fttsiliers  of  the  company  of  Vaugirard,^  headed  by  a  cor- 
poral named  Garde,  and  a  drum  beating,  came  up,  followed 
by  a  mass  of  people.  The  Hotel  was  guarded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Royal- AUemands,  whom  the  soldiers  were  coming 
to  attack,  but  their  officers  drew  them  off. 

The  whole  body  then  moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Place  Louis  XV.,  to  attack  Besenval.  On  their  way,  they 
were  joined  by  the  Gardes  Frangaise  of  the  Rue  Verte.  At 
their  head  was  a  ragged,  ugl^,  tanned,  enthusiastic  denizen 
of  the  faubourgs. 

This  was  Gonchon,  a  demagogue  whose  words  were  electric 
with  the  masses. 

"Vive  Gonchon!"  cried  the  crowd,  and  the  demagoguo 
proudly  returned  their  salutations. 

"  Now  is  the  time,  tonnerre!"  cried  he;  "Gtonohon  is  at 
your  head,  do  you  see  ?  Here  are  the  brave  French  soldiers 
with  us,  ready  to  drive  the  foreign  butchers  back  to  their 
own  land.     On !  on !     Gonchon  leads  you  to  victory ! ' ' 

The  crowd  applauded  again. 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  inquired  Gracchus. 

"No!"  said  Clement. 

"  A  friend  of  Marat's,  and  a  man  who  will  bring  ten  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field  when  needed. 

"And  who  is  Marat?" 

"Our  president?"  said  Gracchus. 

"Ours!" 

"  Yes !    But,  I  forgot,  you  are  not  one  of  the  initiated." 

At  this  moment,  a  horseman  arrived  from  the  direction  of 
the  Place  Louis  XV. 

"  Tho  foreign  soldiers  have  left  Paris !"  he  said  aloud. 

"  Vive  Paris !' '  cried  the  masses. 

"  To  the  Hotel  de  Ville, "  replied  one. 

"  Yes !  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

"  Arms !"  cried  others. 

"To  the  Hotel  de  Ville!''  repeated  a  shrlU  voice;  "the 
electors  are  betraying  us." 

' '  Let  the  tiers-^tat  look  to  it.  The  bourgeoisie  will  get  all 
the  profit,"  said  another. 

"  To  the  Hotel  do  Ville!"  and  away  once  more  the  wild 
column  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Municipal  Palace. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  remained  a  little 
behind,  in  order  to  allow  the  mass  to  rush  by. 

As  they  went  along,  they  were  continually  stopped  by 
groups  of  men  who  asked  for  money  to  buy  powder. 

They  gave  all  they  had. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  they  arrived  in  a  narrow,  dirty, 
little  street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Before  them  was  a  vast  mass  of  people,  behind  them  a  few 
scattered  men. 

"  The  barriers  are  burning!"  shouted  one. 

"  The  AUemands  are  on  Paris!"  said  another. 

"  A  bas  rAutrichienne!" 

"  A  bas  ArtoisI" 

"  A  bas  Monsieur!" 

"  Vive  Necker!" 

"  Vive  D' Orleans:" 

"Des  Armest  U  nous  fkutdei  Armei!" 

Such  were  the  oriev  of  the  multitude. 
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"  We  ahall  be  out  all  nighty"  said  Gracchus,  "  and  here  is 
a  Tfiue-shop,  let  us  drink  niiJ  eat/' 

••  Willingly,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

The  two  friends  ciitei*cd.  The  lower  I'oom  was  filled  with 
drinkers,  but  a  lad  rushed  with  alow  flat  candle  to  show  the 
way  to  an  upper  room.  Tho  friends  ascended  the  dark, 
greasy  stairs,  which  croaked  under  their  footsteps,  and  pre- 
sently stood  upcQ  a  small  landing.  Before  them  was  a  small 
room,  with  a  heavy  door.  It  had  in  it  a  rough  table  and 
two  chairs. 

**  'lUis  is  all  the  accommodation  you  have?'  *  said  Gracchus, 
entering  it  with  a  laugh. 

*' All !"  replied  tho  boy,  astonished  at  the  question, 

*'  Bring  us  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  whatever  you  have  to 
eat,"  continued  the  student. 

"A  strange  locality,"  said  Charles  Clement,  examining 
the  little  room  by  the  light  of  tho  flickering  candle. 

•'The  haunt  of  poverty  and  vice,"  replied  Gracchus. 
"  Such  ai-e  the  spots  left  for  the  people.  Palaces  for  the 
rich,  pig-sties  for  the  poor." 

"  These  are  some  of  tho  greatest  changes  needed,  my 
friend,"  continued  the  other.  "  If  our  revolution  does  not 
benefit  the  material  condition  of  the  many,  it  will  be  abor- 
tive." 

At  this  moment  tho  lad  returned,  and  laid  the  provisions 
ordered  on  tho  table. 

"  Anything  else  V  said  the  waiter,  with  a  wooden  look. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Gracchus,  after  eyeing  the  boy  suspi- 
ciously. 

The  waiter  went  out  and  drew  the  door  after  liim. 

Next  minute  tho  turning  of  the  key  and  a  loud  laugh 
resounded  outside. 

«<  Locked  in !"  said  Gracchus,  rising. 


"  A  joke  of  that  ill-looking  little  ruffian,"  ropUed  Charles. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  his  friend,  examining  the  door,  and 
rushing  against  it,  "  we  aro  fairly  prisoners." 

*'  Fairly,"  sounded  without  tlie  laughing  voice  of  Leopold 
Count  de  la  Tour  Neville. 

Charles  Clcmont  rose,  pale  with  anger,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  pistols. 

Gracchus  seized  him  by  the  arm,  forced  him  into  his  soni, 
and  uncorked  the  first  bottle. 

"Trapped,"  he  whispered,  calmly,  "but  not  lost.  We 
are  armed.  We  have  plenty  of  ammunition.  Let  ui  rvfresh 
ourselves,  and  then  act." 

"  But  this  villain  is  free,"  said  Charies;  "can  Adela  be 
safe?*' 

"  Her  father  is  there  to  gunrd  her ;  and  take  my  word  for 
it,  Jean  TorticoUs  is  not  far  off,"  continued  Gracchus,  speak- 
ing low. 

Charles  Clement  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  they 
both  ate  and  drank. 

Suddenly,  the  whole  of  Paris  ^esounded  with  the  ringing 
of  bells. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  toosin  was  sounding  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  from  Notre  Dame,  aiid  from  every  choreh  in 
the  town.  None  slept  that  night  but  unconscious  babes. 
There  they  were  swinging  slow,  with  sullen  roar ;  their  bracen 
tongues  of  alarm  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  myriad 
people.     They  summoned  to  arms  and  watchfulness. 

"  It  is  time  to  get  out  of  here,' '  said  Gracchus,  rising,  and 
making  a  rush  at  the  door. 

The  door  remained  immovable,  while  a  low  laugh  showed 
that  there  was  a  sentry  without.  And  still  the  toosin  sounded, 
booming  from  every  church  top,  and  waking  the  great  city  to 
insurrection. 


(To  be  continiied. ) 


A    NIGHT    ON    ARTHUR'S     SEAT. 

*'  Now  Arthur's  Seat  shall  be  my  bed; 
The  Rheets  shall  ne'er  be  fyied  by  me; 
St.  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink, 
Since  my  true  love  Iiaa  forsaken  me." — Old  Sono. 


The  above  toucliing,  true,  and  tender  resolve  could 
hardly  have  been  undertaken  on  ordinary  provoca- 
tion. Indeed,  tho  case  to  which  it  appears  to  belong 
is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  the  whole  course  of 
true  love,  that "  never  did  run  smooth."  Tho  lady — 
for  the  song  of  **  ^Valy,  waly,"  is  evidently  bom  of 
woman's  wailing  and  woman's  love — does  not,  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  published  fragment,  give  a  very  co- 
herent account  of  herself  or  her  true  love  ;  and  per- 
haps in  her  state  of  distraction — which  most  read- 
ers will  agree  in  thinking  must  have  reached  a  se- 
rious pitch  before  she  could  have  dreamt  of  passing 
the  night  on  Arthur's  Scat — this  was  hardly  to  have 
been  expected.  There  is  said  to  exist  another  and  a 
better  half  of  tho  song,  which  has  novor  yet  been  laid 
before  the  public*  "Whether  this  superior  composi- 
tion may,  in  its  pre-eminence,  be  less  erratic  in  its 
statements,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  It 
may,  for  anything  we  have  learned,  be  tho  produc- 
tion of  a  lucid  interval  in  the  outpourings  of  the 

*  See  Notes  to  Mitchison's  "Garland  of  Scotia."  (p.  661)  an 
admirable  compendium  of  Scottish  song,  and  the  prototype 
of  all  the  recent  cheap  pnbUcatious  of  our  stnudam  nAtiooal 
melodies. 


frenzied  and  forsaken  creature.  But  we  question 
very  much  if  in  that  case  it  will  be  equal  in  pathos 
to  the  midsnmmer  madness  of  the  fragment  we  al- 
ready possess.*  AVo  know  it  was  "midsummer,"  from 

*  Should  the  stanza  commencing — 

*^Vhen  cockle  shells  turn  silver  bells. 
And  mussels  grow  on  ilka  tree" — 

turn  out,  as  our  authority  (Mitchison)  seems  to  insinuate,  to 
bclonff  to  the  second  part,  then,  perhaps,  it  might  bo  pro- 
nonnced  even  more  mad  than  the  first.  Buni»  and  Bishop 
Percy  have  both  fallen  into  the  error  of  imputing  it  to  part 
first,  and  have  introduced  it  as  the  second  stanza.  At  sueh, 
it  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers.  But  wo  agree  with 
the  "  Garland"  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
a  distinct  and  separate  production.  The  mnrine  afflatus  of 
Musselburgh  could  hardly  have  penetrated  so  far  on  the  dank 
night  air.  And  it  was  more  probably  after  spending  a  night 
on  Arthur's  Scat  than  before,  that  the  poetess  would  bo  apt 
to  be  sufficiently  moonstruck  to  think  of  metamorphoses  so 
very  far  beyond  Ovid.  Still,  we  do  not  know.  Beceut  tra- 
vellers prate  of  oysters  in  the  African  rivers  actually  growing 
far  up  the  stems  of  the  mangrove  trees,  and  hangmg  on  by 
the  branches.  And  although  we  have  not  such  amphibious 
vegetation  in  our  temperate  zoue,  we  don't  know  that  mus- 
sels might  not  grow  on  "ilka  tree."  In  like  manner,  though 
in  no  clanger  01  mistaking  a  cockle  for  a  conch,  we  cannot  be 
positive  that  the  transformation  of  that  genus  of  m(niuscte  to 
silver  bcUs  is  not  susceptible  of  explauaiion. 
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the  respectable  distance  at  which  the  distressed  song- 
stress soeros  to  contemplate  the  winter  seventies, 
which  she  is  reckless  enough  to  court : — 

"  Mtrtinnuis  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 
And  shake  tiic  gi-een  leaves  aff  tho  tree  ^ 
O  f^entle  Dentli,  when  ^ilc  thou  como? 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearic." 

Poor  forlorn  thing!  "  although  this  be  madness," 
yet,  as  the  logical  Polonius  says,  "  there's  method  in 
it."  The  only  tangible  cause  expressed  by  the  singer 
for  her  bursting  grief  is  to  be  traced  iu  the  stanza 
which  long,  yet  erroneously,  occasioned  tho  circum- 
stances of  the  song  to  be  referred  to  events  in  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  : — 

**  Wlicn  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  town, 
We  were  a  comely  sigbt  to  see ; 
My  love  was  clad  i'  the  black  velvet, 
And  I  myself  in  cramasie/' 

Facts  these,  which  attest  at  once  the  high  rank  of 
the  personages  referred  to,  and  the  luxurious  taste  of 
our  ancestors  in  matters  of  attire.  *  Silks  and  velvets, 
which  were  then  only  to  be  had  dear  at  Genoa,  were 
procured  at  any  cost ;  and,  now  that  they  are  to  be 
had  cheap  at  Spittalfields,  patriots  like  Sir  William 
Molesworth  prefer  instigating  their  lady  friends  to  re- 
sist the  royal  order  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
manufactures.     Verily — 

"  Tempora  mutantur  et  no$  miUamur  ah  Wis" 

Queen  Mary  and  Darnley  might,  indeed,  be  figured 
riding,  like  the  stars  of  a  gallant  cavalcade,  from 
Crookston  Castle,  **by  Glasgow  town  ;'*  and  hence 
the  vulgar  assumption  of  the  applicability  of  tho  song 
to  Mary.  The  least  reference,  however,  to  tlie  circum- 
stances shows  that  she  is  not  the  unhappy  waller — 
well  though  it  had  been  for  her  to  have  considered  in 
time  what  follows : — 

"  But  had  I  wist,  before  I  kissed, 
That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 
I'd  lock'd  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gowd, 
And  pinned  it  wi'  a  siller  pin." 

The  lady's  case  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able instances  of  unrequited  affection  upon  record. 

*'  Oh,  walv,  waly,  but  love  be  bonnie 

A  little  time,  while  it  is  new ; 
But,  when  it's  auld,  it  waxeth  cauld, 

And  fades  awa'  like  tho  morning  dew. 
O,  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head  ? 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  Liir  ? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  love  me  mair." 

It  is  then  she  makes  tho  rash  vow  on  which  we 
mean  more  immediately  to  comment — of  feposing  on 
the  inanspicioits  summit  of  Arthur's  Seat.  For  drink- 
ing of  St.  Anthony's  Well,  the  lethean  reputation  of 
whose  waters  might  have  awakened  a  faiut  hope  of 
oblivion  for  her  sorrows,  she  had,  of  course,  a  distinct 
and  different  reason.  We  cannot,  indeed,  omit  sug- 
gestion of  tho  theory  that  led,  in  her  distraction,  to 
taste  of  these  waters  of  forgetfulnoss ;  the  despairing 
notion  of  making  a  bed  of  Arthur's  Seat  had  only 
entered  the  lady's  mind  because  she  was  very  indif- 
ferent about  her  personal  convenience,  and  chanced 
to  be  near  about  tho  spot.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
better  solution  for  such  an  extraordinai'y  act  of  des- 
peration. In  the  opening  or  refrain  stanza  of  this 
fragment  of  ancient  song  and  story,  there  are  allu- 

*  In  sober  sadness,  the  real  subject  of  tho  song  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Lady  Jane  Erskine.  The  story  is  extant,  though 
vrittoQ  in  choice  Scotch,  iasteau  of  choice  Italian. 


sions  to  other,  and,  we  think,  different  places  from 

any  in  the  locality  of  Arthur's  Seat ; — 
"  0,  waly,  waly,  up  the  bank, 

And  waly,  waly,  down  the  brae. 
And  waly  by  yon  river  side, 

Where  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae, 
I  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik ; 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree, 
But,  first  it  bowM  and  syoe  it  brake; 
And  sae  did  my  true  love  to  me." 

As  Jamie  Jlogg  once  exclaimed,  on  hearing  a  some- 
what similar  story,  **  The  villain  deserved  to  be 
shot!"  The  shepherd,  we  believe,  used  expletives  in 
the  impetuosity  of  the  moment  which  in  sober  writ- 
ing we  pretermit. 

To  return  to  the  topography.  There  is  not  even 
the  resemblance  betwixt  it  and  that  of  Arthur's  Seat 
that  there  existed  in  the  heated  brain  of  the  Welsh 
enthusiast  betwixt  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  TheiYi 
may  be  a  bank — and  there  may  be  a  brae — but  there 
is  decidedly  not  "  a  river  in  both."  The  **  Water  of 
Leith"  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  for  "  the  foul 
burn,"  whatever  may  have  been  the  ancestral  need 
of  sanatory  reform,  we  acquit  the  past  of  such  pol- 
lutions as  the  present. 

The  broken  heart  of  the  lyrist  in  that  lone  night 
on  Arthur's  Scat  was  obviously  lingering  far  away 
by  some  westland  stream,  whoso  flowery  banks  and 
sunny  braes  were  kissed  by  laughing  waters.  Oh  ! 
what  a  momentary  gleam  of  happiness  and  hope 
transfused  itself  across  that  radiant  vision !  But 
ah !  what  a  deepened  gloom  blotted  out  the  picture 
with  the  dark  and  rayless  hues  of  deep  despair ! 
There  were  trees  too — proud  stately  oaks,  with  their 
foliage  of  deathless  green,  and  their  straight  unyield- 
ing stems — to  grace  that  landscape  of  young  love. 
It  was  not  then,  and  could  not  be,  Arthur's  Seat.  No 
trees  have  waved  their  branches  in  the  breezes  of  the 
King's  Park  since  dread  convulsions  of  nature  laid 
low  the  forest  stems  that  form  the  decomposed  vege- 
tation of  the  Ilunter's  Bog. 

The  peaks  of  Dunsappie  and  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
with  the  rank  8 — brokenandrallying,  butbroken  again 
— of  Salisbury  and  the  successive  ridges  of  igneous 
rock  that  recede  wave  after  wave  from  the  latter  back 
upon  the  former,  frown  in  sterile  magnificence  over 
the  denuded  scene. 

Relics  of  the  timber  which  onco  constituted  the 
avenues  of  St.  Anne's  Yards,  and  partially  ovor- 
shaded  **  The  Duke's  Walk,"  where  that  dark  and 
bloody  bigot,  James  VII.,  paced  to  and  fro  habitually 
during  his  Scottish  sojourn — stray  stems  of  the  old 
monastic  or  aristocratic  groves  of  the  Abbey,  or  the 
Court  of  Holyrood — lines  of  citizen's  apple  trees  run- 
ning along  the  outline  of  Dumbiedykes — the  deeper 
shades  of  Duddingstono  and  adjoining  demesnes — 
fringe  indeed  the  base  with  foliage  ;  but  on  all  tho 
sloping  outskirts  of  the  mountain — on  all  the  plots 
and  parterres  of  the  newly-laid  out  grass — along  the 
finely-winding  walks  and  drives  of  hill  and  valley — 
neither  tree,  shrub,  nor  flower  is  to  be  seen,  except 
tho  modest  wild  flowers  of  uncultivated  nature. 

This  is  surely  an  omission  of  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable kind.  The  improvements,  which  would 
have  literally  imparadised  the  spot,  if  accompanied 
by  the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  plantation,  are 
effected  too  by  the  Woods  and  Forests  :  for  woods 
and  forests  read  walks  and  commons — for  surol^  th^ 
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Koyal  demesne  of  Edinburgh  is  nothing  else  than  a 
common,  as  bare  as  ever  was  grazed  by  goose  ;  and 
but  for  the  uurivalled  grandeur  of  its  natural  confor- 
mation, would  neither  equal  nor  approach  many  a 
village  gi*een  in  Scotland,  not  to  mention  England 
at  all.  \Yith  no  one  nook  or  comer  of  the  London 
Parks  or  Phoenix  Park  of  Dublin  is  it  for  one  mo- 
ment to  be  compared — splendidly  wooded  as  the  latter 
arc,  and  beautifully  trained  as  are  their  shrubberies ! 
To  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Nixon,  master  of 
works  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  we  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, however,  to  attribute  the  circumstance  of 
no  symptom  of  planting  having  made  its  appearance 
amongst  the  recent  improvements.  The  di'ainage  of 
the  surface  had  been  engineered  to  admiration,  and 
the  carriage-ways  alone  (in  themselves  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude)  laid  down,  when  that  energetic 
and  enterprising  gentleman  was  snatched  away.  And 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  drainage  was  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  introduction  of  foliage  into  the  bare 
and  barren  landscape  of  the  '*  Queen's  Park,"  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  it.  A  surface  resting  on  rock 
so  pregnant  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  by  no  means 
destitute  of  a  certain  depth  of  soil,  could  hardly  fail 
to  invite  the  experiment  of  growing  trees  and  shrubs 
from  out  of  the  sheltei'^d  onwards  even  to  the  ex- 
posed situations,  as  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  contend- 
ing with  the  still  more  formidable  difficulties  of  blast- 
ing sea  air,  did,  in  his  beautiful  arboricultural  expe- 
riment at  Tynninghame,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens. 
The  Earl,  sheltering  his  first  row  of  trees  by  a  wall, 
against  which  the  sea  blight  struck,  but  was  reflected 
up  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  by  the  coping,  was,  con- 
sequently, enabled  to  secure  the  growth  of  trees  im- 
mediately behind  the  wall,  higher  than  wall  and  cop- 
ing together ;  behind  these  trees,  again,  others  higher 
still,  and  thus  to  form  a  screen  rising  still  more  lofty 
as  it  receded  from  the  shore.  And  if  there  be  never 
BO  much  truth  in  the  impression  or  prejudice  that  trees 
and  shrubs  will  not  flourish  in  exposed  situations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  here  is  a  method  by  which 
it  can  be  obviated.  Could  anything  more  beautiful 
be  conceived  than  ornamental  wood  upon  Dunsappie 
or  Arthui**s  Seat,  St.  Leonard's  or  Salisbury  Crags! 
"Why,  the  Cat-nick  alone,  fringed  with  a  manly  beard 
of  mountain  pine,  would  rival  the  scenery  of  the  Tros- 
sachs  or  Braemar;  and  Samson's  ribs,  frowning  no 
more  in  bare  and  rugged  strength,  but  wept  by  the 
graceful  birch,  or  shaded  by  the  mountain  ash,  would 
form,  far  up  on  their  dizzy  perch  upon  the  hill-side 
path,  an  Alpine  pass,  to  which  the  passage  of  "  Rest 
and  be  thankful'*  out  of  "deep  Glencro"  must  yield 
the  palm.  We  may  not  live  to  see  these  improve- 
ments, long  delayed — as  everything  dear  to  Scotland 
is,  and  where  the  growth  of  trees  must  be  a  work  of 
time — but  the  world  will  please  take  notice  that  we 
have  not  failed  to  suggest  them.  And  we  prophesy 
that  a  very  little  landscape  gardening  bestowed  upon 
the  Park  would  add  an  embellishment  to  Edinburgh 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  match  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  soft  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill  could 
be  blended  with  the  wild  woodland  glories  of  Dun- 
kcld ;  and  the  pent-up  denizen  of  the  city  would  feel 
his  mind  and  senses  expand  amidst  a  scene  of  beauty, 
mingled  with  sublimity,  which  might  be  sought  for 
by  ficenc-huntera  elsewhere  in  Tain, 


Should  it  be  asked  cui  bono?  wo  must  answer — 
cities  of  the  dead  have  everywhere  around  our  great 
towns  latelv  arisen,  under  culture  and  embellishment 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Every  choice  shrub — many 
rare  and  costly  plants  and  flowers — smooth  shaven 
turf— walks  and  paths  laid  out  in  conformity  with 
the  finest  designs — have  been  devoted  to  the  dead* 
Might  not  a  little  be  done  for  the  living  ? 

For  the  beau  monde  of  every  capital  of  Europe, 
save  Edinburgh,  not  a  little,  but  much  has  been  done 
in  reality.  Other  classes,  in  whom  we,  at  least,  are 
more  deeply  interested  than  in  those  of  fashion,  have 
invariably  participated  in  the  benefit.  But,  for  Edin- 
burgh, which,  destitute  of  local  manufactures  to  afford 
commercial  support  to  its  inhabitants,  and  crowded 
with  a  shopocracy,  largely  dependent  on  the  influx 
of  residents  of  fortune  and  fashion,  both  for  their  owti 
support,  and  for  enabling  them  to  afibrd  employment 
to  all  classes  of  artizans  and  tradesmen — nothing  haa 
been  done.  Not  one  solitary  promenade  does  Edin- 
burgh possess  worthy  of  the  name;  not  even  a  car- 
riage-drive in  connection  with  the  west-end  of  the 
city,  although  a  slight  cut  at  Bruntsfield  Links,  and 
another  at  Salisbury  Road,  would  connect  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  meadows  with  the  Park,  and  both  with 
the  western  parts  of  the  town.  And,  now  that  the 
Woods  and  Forests  department  of  the  Government 
have  really  begun  to  act  like  trustees  for  the  public, 
in  administering  the  Scottish  estates  of  the  Crown, 
we  hope  that  they  will  imitate  Lord  Haddington  at 
Tynninghame — but  not  in  the  King's  Park ;  for,  as 
long  as  his  Lordship  was  **  hereditaiy  keeper,"  and 
*'  something  more,"  of  this  fine  piece  of  public  pro- 
perty, whatever  profit  he  may  have  found  in  teai'ing 
down  the  face  of  the  splendid  and  picturesque  preci- 
pices for  sale  to  street  contractors,  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  ever  laid  down  a  foot  of  roadway  over  the 
ground ;  and  however  agreeable  his  Lordship  may 
have  felt  it,  to  see  the  lovely  shores  of  Tynninghame 
flourish  green  with  woods,  we  are  certain  that  he 
never  raised  a  twig  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
Royal  demesne  of  which  ho  was,  and  we  suppose  is 
still,  the  ranger. 

Never  did  a  man  neglect  so  golden  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  memorable  as  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington. The  Earl  of  Haddington  has  no  heirs,  and 
has  never  succeeded  in  creating  a  reputation.  In 
the  Admiralty,  where  they  always  placed  him,  his 
Lordship  wasan  example  of  the  old  story — lucus  a  tion 
lucendo — for  he  was  no  sailor,  and  hardly  knew  a 
roarlin-spike  from  a  cheese- toaster.  With  one  of 
the  best  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast, 
we  leave  it  to  be  conjectured  what  congenial  em- 
ployment the  benevolent  mind  of  Lord  Hadding- 
ton might  have  found  in  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
fine  fortune,  or  even  of  his  official  income,  to  convert- 
ing the  King's  Park,  through  the  medium  of  its  em- 
bellishments and  improvements,  into  a  monnmeut  to 
his  fame,  which  is  now  destined  to  perish,  and  **  the 
place  that  knew  him  to  know  him  no  more."  It  is 
now  too  late.  His  Lordship  cannot  retrieve  that 
opportunity.  And  it  can  never  now  be  said  of  him, 
so  far  as  the  King's  Park  is  concerned,  that  he  ever 
benefited  his  race  by  making  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  only  grew  before. 

MaU  revenoM  cl  n<w  mouton* — ^it  is  clear  thftt  thif 
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poor  lady,  who  plainly  had  no  friends,  must  haye 
pasted  a  cheerless  enough  night  on  Arthur's  Seat. 
We  never  heard  of  any  one  else  at  all  likely  to  have 
made  a  bed  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
But  what's  the  use,  we  should  like  to  ask,  of  the  un- 
comfortable system  of  star*  gazing,  pursued  by  that 
philosopher,  when  anybody  may,  for  a  shilling,  feel 
quite  at  home  In  Miss  Short's  Observatory  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  dive  into  all  the  craters  of  the  moon  by 
means  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  or  resolve  the  sa- 
tellites of  Jupiter,  and  contemplate  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
the  disc  of  Venus,  the  tail  of  the  last  comet,  and  the 
board  of  the  first  meteor,  alternately  ;  or,  to  simplify 
the  matter  still  more,  by  stepping  into  our  publishers, 
Messrs.  Sutherland  &  Knox,  may  procure  a  paste- 
board planisphere,  perforated  with  brilliant  punc- 
tares  of  daylight,  so  as  to  represent  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  the  heavens,  from  stars  of  the  first  to  those 
of  the  fifth  magnitude  ;  and  thus,  by  adjusting  the 
superficies  to  our  meridian,  and  the  given  date,  be 
enabled  to  see  the  stars  in  miniature  at  noonday, 
without  the  trouble  of  going  out  of  doors  ?     But  we 
don't  believe  the  lady  of  the  song  was  an  astronomer. 
She  never  once  alludes  to  a  heavenly  body.     Her 
spirit  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  and  her  highest  aspi- 
rations sigh  with  the  winds  among  the  trees.     Some 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  heroes  and  heroines  had  a  good 
deal  of  night  work  ascribed  to  them  in  that  locality, 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicol 
MuschaVs  Cairn.      All  romance  !   Madge  Wildfire 
herself  hardly  ever  passed  the   night  amidst  the 
Crags,  we  shall  be  bound.    As  for  "  Gentle  Geordie  " 
— ^whatever  Sir  Walter  may  say — he  knew  better 
— only  it  tells  well  in  a  novel,  and  maintains  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  action  to  keep  up  the  narrative  by  means 
of  midnight  rendezvous,  when  the  heroine  has  been 
carefully  put  to  bed.    Our  scepticism  of  any  realisa- 
tion of  the  proposal  made  by  the  lady  of  the  song 
admits,  in  short,  of  but  one  exception ;  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  even  she  herself  ever  carried  it  into  execution. 
The  exception  referred  to  consists  in  the  undoubted 
fact  of  a  hermitage  having  once  been  perched  upon 
St.  Leonard's  Crags.      That  the  hermit  inhabited 
his  cell  in  his  day,  we  can  have  no  manner  of  doubt, 
gazing,  as  we  so  often  do,  on  the  shattered  ruin  of 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  attached  to  his  Camobium. 
Not  but  the  chapel  is  the  remnant  of  too  good  a  Go- 
thic edifice  for  a  genuine  hermitage  ;  but  long  ore 
human  veneration  could  have  been  prompted  to  raise 
it,  there  must  have  been  a  hermit  there,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  spot  must  have  been  established.  This 
is  the  tale  told  by  Calcott's  beautiful  picture  of  Edin- 
burgh, ftom  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  preserved  at  Ab- 
botsford  ;  and  it  is  the  trath  attested  by  the  ruin  on 
the  rock,  as  well  as  by  the  waters  that  bubble  inter- 
mittently from  the  fountain.     But  save  that  hermit 
and  the  lady  of  our  song,  we  never  heard  of  one,  ex- 
cept ourselves,  who  ever  proposed  passing  the  night 
in  such  a  spot.     Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  although 
supposed  by  Mr.  George  Combe,  and  other  autho- 
rities, to  have  "  love  of  approbation "  rather  large, 
contented  himself  with  making  the  ascent  pretty 
early  in  the  morning,  and  yet  not  so  early  by  half  as 
many  an  Edinburgh  maiden  on  sweet  May-Day, 
striving,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  superstition, 
to  be  &e  first  to  tasto  nino  drops  of  St,  Anthony's 


Well,  and  to  forget  what  the  heart  would  rather  yet 
remember.  Little  deem  the  mercenary  youths  who 
proifer  you  its  oblivious  waters,  of  the  pernicious  boon 
they  tempt  you  to  accept  or  buy.  Forget !— who 
would  forget  ?  The  wretch  who,  having  exhausted 
the  round  of  pleasure,  has  nothing  left  to  live  for, 
might  wish  to  forget  how  insignificant  he  has  found 
the  enjoyments  he  pnzed  so  much.  But  we  think 
hotter  of  our  race  than  to  suppose  that  there  are 
many  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  cherished  me- 
mories of  early  life,  of  kin,  of  birth-place,  school, 
love,  and  friendship-— the  reminiscences  that,  like 
oases  in  the 'desert  of  existence,  chequer  the  arid 
sands  of  life,  and  form  "  the  greenest  spots  in  me- 
mory's waste!"  Let  it  not,  therefore,  he  supposed 
that,  after  reasoning  ourselves  into  the  resolution  of 
being,  *'  so  far  as  ever  we  could  learn,  could  ever  read 
in  tale  or  history,"  the  only  human  being  that  did 
ever  spend  a  night  on  Arthur^s  Seat  since  the  period 
of  the  Hermit — Madge  Wildfire,  Geordie  Robertson, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  notwithstanding — we  paused  to 
drink,  in  passing,  of  St.  Anthony's  Well !  Oh,  no  ; 
we  wished  to  carry  with  us,  at  least,  our  recollections. 

It  was  sunset,  in  truth,  as  we  ascended  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  pei*using  "  the  Nightsido  of  Na- 
ture," in  two  volumes  octavo,  just  prior  to  this 
practical  experiment  upon  **  Mrs.  Crowe's  Philoso- 
phy," we  shall  confess  that  ghosts  and  doppelgangers, 
et  hoc  genus  omne,  did  run  somewhat  in  our  mind  ; 
nor  should  we  have  been  much  amazed  to  have  met, 
in  these  bleak  and  lonely  wilds — all  more  bleak  and 
all  more  lonely  from  their  contrast  with  the  subsid- 
ing hum  of  the  neighbouring  city — any  description 
of  spirit,  from  that  of  Mrs.  Veal  down  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Crowe,  What  did  we  see  accordingly?  The  level 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun  had  nearly  ceased  to  crimson 
the  west — their  last  roseate  tints  just  rested  on  the 
peak  of  Arthur's  Seat,  where,  looming  largely  in  the 
haze  of  evening,  an  individual  figure,  the  converse 
of  Sir  Robert — late  as  he  was  early  on  the  moun- 
tain— stood  like  a  colossus  on  its  brow !  Could  this 
be  the  Giant  of  the  Hartz  Mountains — the  Spirit  of 
the  Brokken — come  across  to  haunt  us  in  poor  old 
Scotland  ?  A  low  bow  of  salutation,  lowly  as  the 
sod,  produced  no  corresponding  inflection — the  hat 
removed  provoked  no  ultra  politeness  in  return — the 
insufierably  ill-bred  apparition  seemed,  in  fact,  to 
have  its  back  towards  us,  its  presumed  original ! 
And  so  it  was.  Tired  of  gazing  on  the  expiring 
west,  the  figure  turned  slowly  on  its  pivots,  and  dis- 
gustingly resolved  itself  into  the  similitude  of  a  mere 
man.  We  declare  we  had  hardly  patience  to  give  it 
a  good  evening,  as  it  walked,  or  rather  crawled,  past 
us,  in  a  state  of  disenchantment.  There  was  one 
consolation — its  astonishment  at  then  and  there  en- 
countering a  solitary  wight  ascending,  "  in  such  a 
place  as  this  at  such  an  hour,"  was  probably  matched 
only  by  our  satisfaction  at  escaping  the  misery  of  hav- 
ing our  night  on  Arthur's  Seat  impaired  by  a  snob 
of  a  creature,  that  could  not  play  the  part  of  ghost 
for  an  occasion,  even  as  Bully  Bottom  played  that  of 
*'  Wall" — as  a  dumb  animal.  If  this  should  meet  its 
eye,  our  virtuous  indignation  is  rewarded  as  well  as 
recorded. 

Sir  Isaac's  occupation,  after  all,  was  more  adapted 
to  the  spot  an4  the  occasion  than  Sir  Robeit's,    Wq 
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speak  from  expericDce — Arthur's  Seat  is  a  noble  ob- 
Bei*vatory.  This,  again,  depends  as  much  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  howoTor,  asif  itwere  the  most 
delicate  of  instruments — Lord  Rosse's  great  telescope 
itself,  upon  the  bog-trotted  shores  of  the  Shannon. 
We  believe  that  our  resource  on  the  summit  of  Ar- 
thur's Seat  that  night  must  hare  been  contemplation, 
not  of  the  stars,  but  in  the  abstract.  Musing  on  the  ety- 
mology, as  if  wc  had  been  asked  to  cou tribute  to  the 
statistical  account,  Arthur's  Soat  appeared  to  us  as 
great  a  puxzle  in  nomenclature  as  ever  it  did  to  an 
antiquary.  Whatparticularfancyanybodycould  have 
to  make  either  a  bed  or  a  seat  of  the  place,  we  were 
much  at  a  loss  to  divine.     Could  the  whole 

*'  Rocks  on  rooks  confusedly  hurled — 
These  fragments  of  an  earlier  world—" 

be  the  work  of  Merlin  ;  and  was  this  the  place  on 
which  king  Arthur  sat  enchanted,  and  beheld  his 
performances  ?  The  very  thing — 

"  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow, 
That  Icoks  o'er  sea-born  Sdlnmis." 

What  a  sight  was  his,  as  nature  heaved  around 
him,  and  rude  creation's  ribs  were  shattered  and  sub- 
dued before  the  elemental  force  !  How  different  now 
the  i-omautic  landscape,  mellowed  down  by  time,  till 
the  softest  snatches  of  Thomson  of  Duddingstone's 
pencil  could  but  poorly  portray  its  beauties.  Craig- 
millar  Castle !  abode  of  the  woman  around  whom  con- 
centrates all  that  is  melancholy  in  the  romance  of 
history,  and  all  that  is  dark  in  the  calendar  of  crime! 
Thy  glories  lour  but  darkly  through  the  midnight 
sky ;  yet  as  the  moon  lights  up  thy  huge  dilapidated 
walls,  whose  rents  and  fissures  arc  so  delicately  en- 
folded from  vulgar  and  prying  curiosity  as  to  cover 
thy  nakedness  and  thy  decay,  troops  of  noble  dames 
and  cavaliers — ^the  gay  hearts  of  France,  the  gallant, 
the  daring,  and  the  audacious,  mingling  with  the 
lovely  of  our  own  loved  land,  seem  to  emerge  from 
light  to  shade,  and  to  be  hidden  in  shade  again  as 
they  pace  onwards  to  Holyrood,  through  one  of  the 
many  horse-ways  from  Craigmillar  to  the  Palace, 
where  Maiy  showed  herself  to  her  turbulent  subjects  ! 

There  are  sundry  ways  of  descending  from  Arthur's 
Seat ;  but  there  is  one  which  we  followed  on  this  oc- 
casion perhaps  more  deserving  than  usual  of  comme- 
moration. At  the  west  end  of  the  Hunter's  Bog  there 
rises  a  platform  of  greenstone  rock,  immediately  be- 


low the  tremendous  precipice  of  the  Raven^s  Crag, 
foiming  the  western  face  of  Arthur's  Seat.  Tradi- 
tion has  popularly  termed  this  subsidiary  elevation 
the  Hause,  or  throat,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  that  article  of  human  furniture.  But  amongst  the 
discoveries  we  were  doomed  to  make  on  this  eventful 
night,  we  found  out  that  the  Raven's  Ci-ag,  or  Arthnr^l 
Seat  itself,  was  possessed  of  a  thrapple  quite  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  much  better  entitled  to  the  simili- 
tude. This  is  a  pei'pendicular  gully  that  descends 
the  very  face  of  the  Raven's  Crag  from  suinmifc  to 
base,  like  the  luggage  hatch  of  the  Edinbargh  and 
Glasgow  terminus.  How  we  got  down  it — fo/r  down 
we  got — is  nobody's  business  bnt  our  own.  People 
will  do  things  in  a  state  of  somnambulism  that  wak- 
ing they  would  shudder  to  contemplate.  And  so  we 
imagine  we  must  have  slid  down  this  perpeudioolar 
incline  or  hau^e  to  the  so-called  Hause  below»-for 
there,  as  day  broke,  were  we  found 

"On  man,  on  nature,  and  on hninan  life,  musing  in  solitude/' 

There  to  the  westwoid  lay  Newington,  smiling  in 
youthful  sweetness  in  the  morning  sun.  East,  orer 
the  liquid  eye  which  Lochend  sent  up  like  an  expres- 
sion of  life  in  the  landscape,  rose  Inchkeith  and  the 
coast  of  Fife  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Frith ;  and 
here,  upon  a  platform,  commanding  views  to  which 
no  painter  could  do  justice,  there  is  only  silence  and 
solitude  at  whatever  hour  you  call ;  for,  to  the  ex- 
treme indiguation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  whose 
taste  for  nature  and  its  scenery  is  exquisite,  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  instead  of 
leading  the  Victoiia  drive,  as  might  easily  have  been 
done,  over  this  lovely  spot,  by  a  semicircular  sweep 
round  the  base  of  the  Raven's  Crag,  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Hause,  to  join  the  valley  on  the  west  of 
the  footpath  at  the  extremity  of  Salisbury  Crags, 
have  contrived,  on  emerging  from  Samson's  Ribs,  to 
bury  it  deep  in  a  cut  of  the  sandstone,  and  so  to  shut 
out,  alike  from  strangers  and  natives,  all  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  by  clay  banks  and  jagged  beda 
of  rock,  leading,  like  a  subterranean  passage  without 
a  top,  into  the  valley  of  St.  Leonard's. 

We  now  have  done  ;  having  probably  passed  the 
night  on  Arthur's  Seat  as  little  to  the  readei*'s  satis- 
faction as  our  own  ;  for,  with  Clarence,  we  sineerely 
exclaim — *'  As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  would 
not  pass  another  such  a  night." 


AN  OLD  WOMAN'S  TALE. 


It  is  an  old  tale,  the  experience  of  age  striving  in  vain 
to  temper  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  I  am  a  mother  now ; 
and  a  sedate  matron  may  well  sigh  to  remember  how  she 
loved  to  think  her  old  friends  splenetic  through  infirmity, 
dearly  as  she  lovcl  them,  rather  than  abate  one  atom  of  the 
fairy  visions  which  danced  around  her.  And  when  the  arch 
enchanter.  Love,  waved  his  wand,  and  bathed  earth,  and  sea, 
and  sky,  in  hues  of  purple  and  gold,  how  cruel  seemed  the 
hand,  though  stretched  in  tenderest  watchfulness,  that  would 
fain  have  brought  her  back  to  the  sober  hues  of  reality.  In 
the  arrogance  of  youth,  of  beauty,  wc  forget  that  our  kind 
monitor  has  felt  as  we  feel — ^the  same  fond  trust,  the  same 
extatic  hope,  and  can  say — "  I  too,  shepherd,  in  Arcadia 
4weU,"    I  have  never  known  the  blessed  care  of  (v.  mother, 


> 


but  licr  venerable  parent  was  permitted  to  watch  over  our 
orphaned  childhood.  I  can  now  understand  her  earnest  and 
prayerful  anxiety,  as  we  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  the 
time  for  our  settling  in  life  drew  near.  I  can  feel  with  her 
note;,  though  in  my  inexperience  I  could  not  then,  for  I,  foo^ 
have  fair  girls  to  guard,  wliose  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
is  entwined  with  my  very  heart-strings.  I  remember  the 
day  on  which  my  father  told  our  grandmother  of  my  engage- 
ment to  your  father.  I  was  then,  my  Margaret,  young  and 
light-hearted  as  yourself,  and  dear  grandmoma  laid  her 
withered  hand  on  the  curls  which  clustered  in  golden  luxu- 
riance, and  tears  dropped  slowly  down  her  venerable 
checks. 
"  Do  not  grioe,  dw  grandma,  I  shall  not  leaye  yon  foe 
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a  long  tune  yet ;  and,"  I  added,  pressing  her  hand  in  both 
muie,  "  I  shall  eee  you  very  often." 

Here  my  own  tearti  began  to  (low,  for,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  my  new  feelings,  I  had  scarcely  dwelt  on  the  sever- 
ing of  old  ties,  which  my  new  engagement  would  involve. 

'*  It  is  no  scliish  grief  that  thus  afflicts  me,"  said  my 
beloved  monitor.  "  I  would  not  cloud  your  young  spirit, 
nor  dim  the  hopes  which  are  sent  to  bliss  the  morning  of 
life,  and  fit  us  for  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  dav  ;  but 
you,  my  Grace,  remind  me  of  my  cherished  daughter,  Agnes, 
whose  early  death  you  have  often  heard  me  lament.  I  will 
now  tell  yqu  something  of  her  life  ;  and  if  it  make  yon  rejoice 
with  trembling,  amid  your  present  happiness,  that  happiness 
will  he  more  likely  to  endure.  Erom  her  infancy  I  had  watch- 
ed owr  Agnes  with  a  more  fearful  tenderness  than  any  other 
cl  my  children.  Hers  was  a  character  strangely  made  up 
of  qniek.  and  joyous  impulse,  and  deep  nnsuspected  feeling. 
She  seemed  altogether  without  that  cowardice  so  oflen  at- 
tributed to  woman  as  a  reproach,  but  which,  in  a  world  of 
dangers^  ofteu  serves  her  as  well  as  the  cautiousness  of  wis- 
dom. Meanness  and  cunning  she  scorned,  and  the  petty  artifice 
so  common  in  both  sexes  was  never  found  in  her.  Her  spi- 
rits were  high  and  un tameable — sometimes  to  wildness  ;  but 
if  unkindly  or  harshly  rebuked,  none  so  utterly  subdued. 
Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  watched  over  her  as  if  she 
were  some  precious  vessel,  sent  out  on  a  sea  full  of  rocks, 
quicksands, and  whirlpools  ?  I  used  often  to  pray  that,  be  her 
lot  in  life  what  it  might,  she  might  ever  feel  the  balm  of 
loving  looks  and  kind  words. 

"  And  what  was  her  lot  in  life,  dear  grandma  ?    Was  she 
happy  ?     Do  tell  me  all  about  her.     Was  she  pretty  ?" 

"  She  was  not  so  fair  as  her  sister  Grace,"  continued 
grandmama,  ''  but  there  was  a  variety  in  the  play  of  her 
features,  and  a  playfulness  of  manner,  which  made  her  gene- 
rally admired.     At  the  age  of  eighteen,  her  hand  was  asked 
in  marriage  by  a  young  merchant,  Arthur  Walforth ;  and, 
before  I  was  aware  of  her  danger,  her  heart  was  his.    I  say 
danger,  because  she  was  too  young  to  encounter  the  cares  of 
married  life,  and  the  uncertainties  of  trade  press  heavily  on 
the  wife  of  a  merchant.     She  suficrs  from  the  variation  of 
her  hnsband*s  spirits  ;  and  she  is  a  highly-favoured  woman 
if  his  temper  too  do  not  sufier ;  and  my  Agnes's  tender  yet 
high  spirit  was,  I  knew,  ill  fitted  for  such  trials.     Arthur 
was  an  intelligent  young  man,  of  high  character,  and  most 
honourable  in  all  his  dealings.    It  was,  however,  his  misfor- 
tune to  have  for  a  mother  a  weak  and  irritable  woman,  whom 
prosperity  had  not  improved.     She  was  surrounded  with 
blessings,  but  was  constantly  complaining ;  and  as  her  cda- 
cation  had  not  strengthened  her  mind,  nor  a  watchful  self- 
denial  improved  her  heart,  she  was  likely  to  impress  upon 
her  son's  mind  a  very  low  opinion  of  all  women.     I,  my 
dear  Grace,  was  honoured  by  my  husband  with  his  entire 
confidence,  and  I  tried  to  return  his  trust,  by  being,  in- 
deed, a  helpmeet  for  him.    If  a  woman  does  not  know  the 
state  of  her  husband's  affairs,  she  is  defi-auded  of  what 
is  justly  her  due — the  privilege  of  advising  with  him,  and 
of  uniting  with  him,  in  his  eftbrts  to  do  justly  to  all  men. 
About  a  year  after  Agnes's  marriage,  the  crisis  occurred 
in  the  commercial  world  which  laid  so  many  lofty  houses 
low.     I  often  surprised  Agnes  in  tears,  but  she  said  nothing 
to  mc ;  and  I  have  always  mado  it  a  principle  not  to  inquire 
into  family  secrete,  I  have  seen  so  much  evil  from  the  well- 
meaning  but  ill-judged  reluctance  which  many  a  mother 
feels  to  give  up  to  her  daughter's  husband,  in  good  faith  and 
sincerity^  the  secrctta  of  tliat  daughter's  heart,    I  was  very 


anxious  about  my  child ;  but  I  could  only  commend  her  t  o 
a  tender  Providence,  and  watch  for  the  result.  But  one 
day  my  Agnes  came  to  my  house,  and  rushed  up  stairs  to 
my  bed-ro<»m.  I  followed  her,  and  secured  the  door ;  and 
I  was  then  gi'Ieved  to  hoar  her  bobbing  bitterly,  and  in  an 
agony, of  sorrow. 

"  Can  I  give  you  any  comfort  or  advice,  my  darling? 
Confide  in  your  mother,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  cou- 
sole  you." 

**  Oh  I  my  hneband,  my  husband;  he  has  used  me  cruelly; 
he  has  not  been  open  with  me ;  he  might  have  told  me  the 
state  of  his  affairs  ;  I  am  not  a  child ;  I  could  bear  po- 
verty— I  cottld4ive  anywhere,  and  labour  for  him,  as  many 
are  obliged  to  do;  but  this  cruel  reserve^-oh!  it  will  kill 
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"  Agnes,  my  sweet  child,"  I  answered,  "  now  is  your 
time  of  trial ;  you  know  where  to  look  for  strength  ;  and, 
oh !  beware  of  a  rebellious  spirit ;  strive  to  be  patient,  and 
tell  me  all  your  fear." 

"  Our  headrclerk  has  just  been,  nuimma,  and  he  tells  me 
that  his  master  is  gone  to  London  ;  and  his  return  is  un- 
certain ;  and  he  has  left  a  request  to  me,  tliat  I  will  come 
and  stay  with  you,  until  his  affairs  are  arranged  one  way  or 
other.  I  am  more  hurt  by  his  allowing  me  to  learn  all  this 
from  a  stranger  than  shocked  at  his  ruin ;  for  we  are  both 
young,  and  we  may  hope  for  better  times.  But,  oh,  mother ! 
there  are  many  things  which  I  might  have  done  without ; 
and  now,  the  people  will  suspect  me  of  having  known  our 
circumstances  all  along — and  I  shall  have  the  disgrace  of 
being  suspected  of  dishonesty." 

"Alas!  Agnes,"  I  said,  "yours  is  a  common  case.  To  a 
woman  of  integrity  it  is  indeed  a  sore  trial  to  be  thought 
capable  of  wronging  any  tradesman ;  but  do  not  injure  your 
health  by  this  violent  grief.  You  are,  whatever  happens, 
our  dearly  beloved  daughter  ;  and  now,  for  Grace's  sake, 
and  for  your  father's,  and  mine,  try  to  compose  yourself.  I 
knew  that  this  appeal  to  her  family  affection  would  have  a 
strong  effect  on  her  generous  nature  ;  for  Agnes,  in  be- 
coming a  wife,  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  dutiful  daughter ;  and 
her  love  for  her  sister,  your  dear  nwther,  my  Grace,  was 
beautiful  to  behold.  She  was  delicate  even  then ;  and  re- 
quired the  tenderest  care — ^too  gentle  and  unselfish  for  this 
world.  She  was  even  then  more  like  a  heavenly  than  an 
earthly  being.  When  she  saw  Agnes  come  down  with  the 
marks  of  tears  on  her  cheeks,  she  strove  by  every  tender  at- 
tention to  soothe  and  cheer  her ;  and  I  sighed  to  see  their 
gentle  offices  lavished  in  vain. 

"  Our  dear  Agnes  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by  her  hus- 
band's want  of  confidence,  and  we  could  not  cheer  her.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  Arthur's  affairs  were  wound  up — all 
claims  were  satisfied — and  he  resumed  his  business  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success;  but  he  had  lost  one  possession 
more  valuable  than  gold — the  confidence  of  his  wife  was 
gone  for  ever.  There  was  a  restlessness  and  anxiety  about 
Agnes  which  never  left  her.  She  refused  ever  again  to  take 
the  most  trifling  thing  on  credit ;  and  once,  when  he  jest- 
ingly alluded  to  her  prudence,  as  he  termed  it,  she  replied, 
*  I  have  been  treated  like  a  child,  Arthur,  and  you  must 
remember  a  biurnt  child  dreads  the  fire.  If  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted,  I  will  avoid  being  duped.' 

"  She  died  nt  the  age  of  six-and-twenty,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness; but  I  shall  always  think  that  her  indignation  and 
anguish  of  mind  hwl  paved  the  way  for  her  early  death." 

My  grandmother  ceased,  and  boemed  Io»t  in  thought ; 
then  she  added — 
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<'  You  too,  Grace,  are  ahont  to  marry  a  merchant,  and  I 
have  told  you  this  sad  story  in  order  to  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  the  romantic  feeling  of  first  love  is  not  sufEcient 
to  happiness  in  the  married  life.  There  must  be  mutual 
confidence,  or  the  yoke  ivill  press  heavily  indeed  on  the 
helpless  woman.    Before  you  marry,  make  it  a  condition 


that  no  deception  of  any  kind  or  degree  is  to  be  pemitted 
between  you.  Unless  a  man  confides  in  his  wiib,  he  does 
both  her  and  himself  irreparable  wrong." 

1  took  my  dear  gnindmother*s  advice,  and,  aa  far  as 
this  varied  scene  admits  of  happiness,  happiness  has  been 


mme. 


MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  ELLERLY  CHANNING, 

WITH   EXTRACTS  PROM   HIS   CORRESPONDENCE  AND  MANUSCRIPTS.* 


The  essays  and  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing 
were  more  popular  in  this  country  than  those  of  any 
other  American  writer  of  his  time.  His  publications 
were  chiefly  confined  to  topics  of  a  theological  or  of 
apolitical  character;  bat  the  felicitous  combination 
of  a  chaste  and  eloquent  style  with  clear  and  power- 
ful reasoning  placed  his  writings  before  his  ago  gene- 
rally, and  far  before  his  age  in  the  United  States. 
His  literary  talents  were,  we  believe,  more  accurately 
measm^  and  valued  on  the  easteiii  than  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  wanted  many 
of  those  qualifications  thai  are  necessary  to  secure 
popularity  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  kind, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigidly  righteous  critic.  His 
opinions  were  not  easily  formed ;  and,  when  matured, 
they  were  not  easily  concealed.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, flatter  cither  his  party  or  his  people,  but  dealt 
with  both  in  pure  integrity  of  heart.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  opponent  of  many  favourite  objects  in  the 
United  States.  He  opposed  slavery,  without  always 
following  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  extreme 
abolitionists.  He  was  extreme  and  immediate.  No 
man  could  be  more  so ;  and  yet  he  was  unable  to 
approve  of  all  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  most 
noisy,  if  not  the  most  active,  party  of  abolitionists.  He 
opposed  many  of  the  measures  that,  during  his  life- 
time, were  popular  in  the  States.  The  admiration  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  principles  that 
for  a  time  disgraced  the  French  nation,  expressed  in 
the  States,  was  opposed,  in  his  case,  with  intense 
hatred.  He  considered  the  French  alliance  extremely 
dangerous.  His  estimate  of  the  character  of  Napqleon 
Buonaparte  was  severe,  but  we  are  bound  now,  with 
time  and  opportunity  to  view  more  calmly  the  meteor's 
course,  to  call  it  just.  It  was  sternly  just.  Dr.  C ban- 
ning had  no  scntimentalism.  Sinning  genius  was  a 
sadder  spectacle  to  him  than  guilty  mediocrity.  A  pro- 
fusion of  intellect  did  not  weigh  anything  in  his  esti- 
mate against  a  profusion  of  immorality,  except  to- 
wards weighing  the  latter  down.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, participate  in  that  foolish  opinion  somewhat  pre- 
valent at  one  time  amongst  the  Liberals  of  this  coun- 
try regarding  Napoleon — an  opinion  that,  reversing 
Scripture,  claims  for  genius  the  power  of  covering  a 
multitude  of  sins.  We  suppose,  also,  that  Dr.  C  ban- 
ning, like  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  had  English  feelings  hidden  in  his  heart, 
and  that  they  crept  out  sometimes  when  he  was 
hardly  cognoscent  of  their  influence.  The  young 
Virginian  schoolmaster  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  and  anxious  that  the  rumour  of 
Sir  Raph  Abercrombie*s  land  victory  might  be  con- 


firmed ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  expressing 
fears  of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
British  naval  superiority.  Our  somewhat  undutl* 
ful  progeny  seem  to  hare  always  been  jealous  on 
that  point ;  and  they  have  taken  great  pains  to 
make  themselves  sailors  and  manufacturers  when 
they  should  have  been  ploughing  the  earth:  to  plant 
distant  colonies,  under  the  name  of  New  States, 
when  they  should  have  been  settling  the  next  pa- 
rish; and  to  cover  the  sea  with  their  flag,  when  they 
should  have  been  covering  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia with  good  roads,  for  even  yet  their  cultiva* 
tion  is  only  edging  their  rivers  or  eanals.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  essay  on  Napo!eon*s  character,  and  his  various 
papers  on  the  French  war,  and  the  French  alliance, 
made  him  early  known  as  a  writer  in  this  country, 
and  his  works  were  extensively  read.  He  opposed 
the  last  United  States  war  with  Great  Britain,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  highly  popular  amongst  his 
countrymen,  whose  conduct  in  that  matter  was  not 
chivalrous.  He  remains  a  witness  against  them  in 
the  business,  who  cannot  be  easily  confuted.  To  war, 
and  to  standing  armies,  he  was  opposed;  and  if  he  had 
lived  to  see,  he  M'ould  have  also  lived  to  condemn  the 
last  crime  of  the  United  States  in  that  department. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  in  the  abolition  movement, 
he  dissented  from  the  enthusiastic  views  of  some  of 
his  countrymen.  He  opposed  war  as  a  necessary 
evil,  but  not  as  necessarily  a  crime.  Ho  could  not 
have  joined  the  peace  societies,  and  yet  he  was  emi- 
nently a  man  of  peace.  These  societies,  latterly, 
have  embraced  more  than  the  religious  body  with 
whom  they  originated.  Many  of  their  members,  in 
recent  times,  are  in  their  place  in  a  peace  society, 
for,  in  the  advocacy  of  their  views,  they  display  feel- 
ings that  would  render  them  hot-headed,  and  quar- 
relsome, in  any  other  connexion.  Channing,  bcliov- 
ing  that  Washington  committed  no  wrong  in  guiding 
the  armies  of  his  countrymen,  opposed  tlie  parties 
who  denounce  all  war  as  criminal,  and  teach  perfect 
submission  to  all  wrong. 

Dr.  Channing  was  born  at  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  7th  April,  1780.  His  biographer  gives 
a  short  narrative  of  the  condition  of  Newport  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  which  is  a  more  amusing  than  in- 
structive eflbrt  to  persuade  the  public  that  even  then 
Newport  was  something  above  provincial  villageisro, 
and  that  Newport  society  contained  the  elements  of 
greatness  in  fashion,  in  sin,  and  in  social  conviviality, 
from  being  the  resident  city  of  retired  captains  of 
West  India  traders,  and  a  kind  of  Bath — a  bath- 
ing place  to  the  chivalrio  south.     Dr.  Channing's 
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father  wa«  one  of  the  many  lawyers  of  the  colony 
who  seem  to  have  econoitiically  comhined  the  func- 
tions of  attorney  and  barrister  in  one  person.  Plis 
mother  was  an  individual  of  superior  mind,  but  who 
had  a  life  of  difficulty  to  meet,  and  met  it  vigorously. 
His  grandfather  was  a  merchant  of  Newport,  a  slave- 
owner ;  and  the  following  extract,  affording  a  glimpse 
of  days  long  gone  by,  in  the  northern  states,  is  of 
interest.  The  slave  population  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  a  hundred  years  ago, occupied  a  position 
superior  to  their  present  circumstances.  Slavery 
deteriorates  the  buyer  and  the  bought,  and  unless  it 
had  been  now  and  then  checked,  would  have  trans- 
formed the  earth  ere  now  into  a  demonagerie : — 

'^On  one  tiibjeet,  I  think  of  Ills  8tat«  of  mind  with  sorrow.  His 
fiitber,  like  most  respeotahlo  merchants  of  that  place,  possessed 
slaves  imported  from  Africa.  TUoy  were  the  domestics  of  the  la- 
mily ;  and  my  father  had  no  sensibility  to  the  evil.  I  remember, 
however,  with  pleasure,  the  affectionate  relation  which  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  Africans  (most  of  them  aged),  who  continued 
to  live  with  my  grandfietther.  These  were  liberated  after  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  nothing  coald  remove  them  from  their  old  home,  where 
they  rather  ruled  tlian  served.  One  of  the  females  used  to  speak 
of  herself  as  tlie  daughter  of  an  African  prince ;  and  she  certainly 
had  much  of  the  bearing  of  royalty.  The  dignity  of  her  aspect 
and  manner  bespoke  an  uncommon  woman.  She  was  ctdled 
Duchess,  probably  on  account  of  the  rank  she  had  held  in  her  own 
country.  I  knew  her  only  after  she  was  free,  and  had  an  estab- 
lishment of  her  own.  Kow  and  then  she  invited  all  the  children 
of  the  various  families  with  which  she  was  conuccted  to  a  party, 
and  we  were  liberally  feasted  under  her  liospitable  roof.  My  father 
won  the  hearts  of  all  his  domestics.  One  of  tlie  sincerest  mourners, 
at  his  death,  was  an  excellent  \^oman  who  had  long  lived  with  us, 
and  whom  he  honoured  for  her  piety. 

"  I  recollect  distinctly  the  great  interest  he  took  in  the  political 
questions  which  agitated  the  countrj-.  Though  but  cij^ht  or  nine 
years  of  age,  I  was  present  when  the  Rhode  Island  Convention 
adopted  the  federal  Constitution ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  that  mo< 
ment  I  can  never  forget.  My  father  entered  with  his  whole  heart 
into  thai  anboiindod  esiultatiou.  Ue  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
members  of  the  Federal  party.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  shared  in  the  universal  hope  and  joy  which  it  in- 
spired ;  but  I  well  recollect  the  sadness  with  which  he  talked  to  us, 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ; 
and  from  Uiat  moment  his  hopes  died.'* 

The  characteristic  of  the  existing  revolutions  in 
Europe — that  total  absence  of  the  scaffold — is  their 
strongest  hope  ;  and  yet,  while  we  do  not  justify  the 
guillotining  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  it  would  occur 
to  us,  that  the  men  who  had  the  death  of  Major  An- 
dre on  their  heads  and  conEoiences,  had  not  also  any 
particular  reason  to  be  squeamish  in  these  matters. 
Dr.  Channing  refers  to  his  father,  and  his  family  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  straitened,  in  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  : — 

**  He  prospered  in  life,  hut  without  being  able  to  leave  a  com- 
petence to  his  large  family.  His  labours  were  great ;  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  seeing  him  depressed.  I  shoidd  place  him  among 
the  Happy.  He  was  taken  away  In  the  midst  of  usefulness  and 
hope.  The  disease  of  wliich  he  died  was  not  understood.  I  re- 
member that  he  used  to  complain  of  feelings  which  we  now  should 
consider  as  dyspepsia ;  but  that  disease  was  little  thought  of  then, 
and  the  name  never  heard. 

"  These  are  very  scanty  reminiscences ;  but  as  I  hardly  saw  my 
£a;ther  after  reaching  my  twelfth  year,  and  as  nearly  fifty  years  have 
passed  sinoe  that  time,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  can  recall 
no  more  of  his  calm,  uniform  life.  Tlie  career  of  a  professional 
man,  occupied  with  tlie  support  of  a  large  family,  offers  no  great 
events. 

"  I  little  thought,  when  I  began,  of  writing  so  much ;  but  the 
pleasure  which  all  men  take  in  the  virtues  of  parents  has  led  mc 
on  insensibly. 

"  My  &ther  died  before  I  coold  requite  him  for  his  toils  for  my 


support,  and  his  interest  in  my  moral  weU-being ;  and  I  feel  as  if, 
in  the  present  instance,  I  was  discharging  some  part,  though  a 
very  small  one,  of  my  great  debt.  I  owed  him  much ;  and  it  is 
not  my  smallest  obligation  that  his  character  enables  me  to  join 
affectionate  esteem  and  reverence  with  my  instinctive  gratitude." 

The  author  very  naturally  dwells  somewhat  mi- 
nutely on  the  little  records  of  the  Channing  family 
— who  were  merely  estimable  persons — of  whom, 
happily,  for  this  world  of  ours,  there  are  miUions 
busily  engaged  in  quiet  but  important  duties,  and 
forming  its  stay  and  security.  Dr.  Channing  had 
a  great  advantage.  His  mother  lived  long  with  her 
sou — an  advantage  that  may  not  be  easily  estimated, 
if  the  natural  influence  of  that  relationship  be  rightly 
exercised: — 

"  She  lived  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  birth,  and  their 
relation  throughout  this  long,  and  for  the  most  part  unbroken, 
\yenod.  of  intercourse,  was  as  beaatiful  as  it  was  rich  in  mutual 

blessing." 

Like  all  other  little  hoys  and  girls  at  that  time  in 
a  country  town,  young  Channing  was  early  sent  to 
a  dame  school,  with  the  view,  more  probably,  of 
being  kept  out  of  harm's  way  than  of  learning.  His 
first  teacher  used  a  rod  of  portentous  length — a  long 
pole  like  a  fishing-rod — that  brought  the  school  under 
her  arm  without  great  personal  trouble.  His  pro- 
gress at  school  No.  1  is  not  noted,  but  he  was  re« 
moved : — 

""From  this  guardian  of  decorum,  he  passed  into  the  keeping  of 
two  excellent  women,  and  good  teachers,  under  whose  care  he  im- 
proved rapidly,  and  with  whom  he  was  so  much  of  a  favourite  »8 
to  be  constantly  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  other  children's  imita- 
tion. The  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  young  companions, 
also,  was  pleasantly  shown  by  an  answer  given  to^the  mistress, 
when,  one  day,  she  said  to  an  nnrnly  urchin,  •  I  wish,  in  my  heart, 
you  were  like  William  Channing.'  *Ohl'  exclaimed  the  poor 
child, '  I  can  t  be  like  him,  it  is  not  half  so  hard  for  him  to  he  good 
as  it  is  for  me.' " 

These  little  anecdotes  are  to  be  easily  had  of  every 
great  man.  We  could  pick  them  up  of  almost  any 
child  whatever,  and  they  are  worth  little.  Latin 
was  one  of  Dr.  Channing's  first  sorrows.  We  do  not 
much  wonder  at  the  difficulties  he  experienced.  As 
then  taught,  Latin  was  hedged  round  with  sorrow 
to  the  young.  The  educational  policy  of  our  ances- 
tors was  dark.  They  endeavoured  to  make  their 
children  feel  the  results  of  the  confusion  at  Babel 
from  infancy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  board- 
ing and  day  school  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  U.  S.,  in  or  nearly  1790,  was  any  exception 
to  the  rule  of  mental  and  moral  torture  generally 
pursued  in  these  establishments.  "  William'*  was 
thought  stupid  there  until  he  got  over  the  bar,  and 
could  read  Virgil.  Then  he  was  clever.  His  bio- 
grapher, we  fear,  hardly  knows  all  the  pranks  of 
happy  imitative  childhood,  for  he  says  : — 

"He  seems  trom  the  first  to  have  shown  a  bent  towards  the 
pursuit  that  occupied  his  mature  years,  and  early  earned  the  title 
of  •  Little  Minister.'  When  yet  very  small,  he  was  wont  to  ar- 
range a  room  with  scats,  and  desk,  and  to  summon  the  family  with 
blows  upon  the  warming-pan,  by  way  of  a  bell,  to  a  religious  meet- 
ing, where  he  preached  with  much  seriousness  and  energy.  At 
other  times,  he  would  summon  his  playmates,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, upon  the  .«!teps  of  the  door.  This  development  of  religious 
sensibility  may  have  been  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  influence  of 
an  aunt  of  his  father's,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  a  woman  of  much 
piety  and  sweetness,  to  whose  room  the  nephews  end  nieces  went 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  read  in  the  Bible  or  some  good  book,  re- 
peat hymns,  aqd  join  in  simple  prayer.  At  home,  too,  his  mother 
was  accustomed  to  call  the  children  together  in  the  best  parlour. 
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wliicli  was  open  only  once  a- week,  or  on  great  occasions,  and  to 
rtvul  with  tljcm  from  t  he  Soriptums.  With  the  then  prevalent  views 
of  deference  due  to  parent's,  she  exacted  at  these  times  a  decorum 
which  tlie  yonng  ones  found  it  diflicult  to  keep,  for  the  large  room 
in  winter  days  was  cold,  and  they  shivered  in  their  seats,  and  as 
the  wind  found  its  way  through  the  crannies,  and  swelled  the 
carpet,  the  house-dog  would,  to  their  great  amusement,  chase  the 
waves  across  the  fioor.  AVilliam,  however,  was  always  sedate. 
lie  was  influenced,  too,  not  a  little  by  a  respected  confidential  ser- 
vant, Rachel  de  Gilder,  a  M'oman  of  masculine  energy,  kind,  though 
firm,  and  of  a  strong  religious  principle,  who  exerted  a  sway  over 
the  children  second  only  to  their  mother's,  and  to  whom  William 
felt  a  gratitude  so  warm  that  he  befriended  her  through  a  long  life, 
Rachel  was  a  Baptist,  converted  and  instructed  by  Mr.  Jxldey,  of 
Newport,  who  was  aftenvnrds  known  to  have  been  a  Unitarian. 
Her  views  were  uncommonly  cheerful ;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  leani  how  far  suggestive  words,  dropped  by  her  in  conversation, 
became  germs  in  the  boy's  receptive  heart,  which  ripened  into  the 
theology  of  his  manhood." 

"  This  development  of  religious  sensibility"  is  one 
of  the  commonest  things  in  the  world.  All  children 
practise  occasionally  a  little  in  that  way.  We  were  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  frequently  to  a  small  and  se- 
lect andience,  and,  we  add  with  Eome  regret,  of  even 
dispensing  ordinances.  We  confess  that  with  "  some" 
regret ;  because  we  cannot  remember  that  there 
was  any  wilful  irreverence  shown,  and  none  was  in- 
tended. Another  little  family  of  dear  friends  of 
ours  practised  in  the  same  way,  and  our  congrega- 
tion went  sometimes  to  hear  their  service.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  that  this  was  "a  development  of  reli- 
gious sensibility : "  certainly  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  religious  maiden  aunt,  and  did  not 
indicate  the  future  profession  of  the  parties.  Dr. 
Channing's  biographer  has,  in  fact,  little  to  tell  of 
his  youth.  It  contained  nothing  unusual,  and  hence 
we  have  the.se  small  narratives  of  quite  common- 
place ocourronces.  '*  William,"  it  appears,  talked 
theology  from  his  childhood,  and — 

**In  relation  to  this  period,  he  has  also  said — *I  can  di.stinctly 
recollect  unhappy  inflnenees  exerted  on  my  youthful  mind  by  the 
general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town,*  referring  at  once  to  the  dry 
technical  teaching  which  he  heard  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  dull 
drilling  which  the  children  weekly  underwent  from  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  profanity  and 
jeers  of  infidelity  which  reached  him  on  the  street." 

The  Assembly's  Catechism,  as  a  literary  and  logi- 
cal work — though  by  the  way  not  well  arranged 
— is  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  pure  Saxon 
literature  ;  but  it  is  not  a  treatise  for  little  children, 
and  we  fear  that  its  absolute  merits  are  often  over- 
looked in  after  life,  because  it  is  made  a  book  of  ter- 
ror to  infancy. 

The  following  short  extract  from  one  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  letters  gives  a  finer  idea  of  his  childhood  than 
anything  wo  have  yet  seen  in  these  volumes  : — 

"  Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  can  say  I  have  never  killed  a  bird.  I 
would  not  crush  the  meanest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  gronnd. 
They  have  the  same  right  to  life  that  I  have — they  received  it 
from  the  same  father,  and  I  will  not  mar  the  works  of  God  by 
wanton  cruelty." 

Dr.  Channing  undoubtedly  means  that  ho  would 
not  kill  insects  from  that  wanton  feeling  of  cruelty 
that  leads  men  to  kill  in  sport.  A  little  atten- 
tion by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young 
would  accomplish  a  great  rhango  in  their  feelings. 
Unfortunately,  however,  at  tho  most  interesting  stage 
of  existence,  tho  blind  lead  the  blind.  Tho  first 
moulding  of  the  mind  is  given,  especially  in  the  mid- 


dle and  higher  circles,  by  rough  unloving  hands,  and 
it  cannot  be  good.  We  are  told  that  William  Chan- 
ning went  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  along  with 
his  father,  who,  "with  very  glowing  rhetoric,"  de- 
scribed '*  the  lost  stato  of  man,  his  abandonment  to 
evil,  helplessness,  dependence  upon  sovereign  grace, 
and  the  need  of  earnest  prayer  as  the  condition  of 
receiving  tho  divine  aid."  When  the  service  wju 
over,  ^Villiam  heard  his  father  remark  to  some  per- 
son in  **a  decisive  tone, ""Sound  doctrine.  Sir," 
and  the  boy,  believing  it  true,  was  depressed  ;  but 
on  returning  home,  "  he  saw  his  father  take  ofif  his 
boots,  put  his  feet  on  tho  mantelpiece,  and  quietly 
read  a  newspaper,  and  the  lad  thought  that  ho  had 
been  imposed  upon."  The  same  thing  happens  to  eight- 
tenths  of  tho  children  in  the  world.  We  are  quite 
sure,  that  in  reference  to  some  of  Dr.  Channing' s 
statements,  it  happened  often  in  his  congregation. 
The  preacher,  however,  was  not  to  blame,  unless, 
as  sometimes  happens,  he  set  the  example ;  for 
his  doctrine  was  not  in  any  way  at  fault.  The  im- 
pression, in  fact,  may  have  arisen  as  much  from 
the  narrow  acquaintance  of  tho  boy*s  mind  with 
life  and  its  realities,  as  from  anything  in  tho  con- 
duct of  his  father,  who  seems  to  havo  belonged 
to  the  strict  old  school.  The  sermon,  we  can  ga- 
ther, was  part  of  an  extraordinary  service  on  some 
"week-day."  However,  the  impression  is  worth  re- 
cording ;  for  it  shows  how  soon  children  notice  in- 
consistency, and  what  they  think  thereof. 

We  pass  on  to  Channing*s  college  life,  and  the 
studies  that  he  pursued  then  and  there : — 

"  In  Greek,  we  studied  *  Zenophon*8  Anabasis,*  and  a  few  books 
of  the  *Diad;*  in  Latin,  'Sallust,'  and  a  few  books  of  ^Livy^*  in 
Mathematics, '  Saunderson's  Algebra/  and  a  work  on  Arithwetic; 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  'Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,'  and  *  Fergu- 
son's Astronomy;'  in  Rhetoric,  in  the  'Precejrtor;*  in  Metaphysics, 
*  Watt's  Logic,'  and  '  Locke  on  the  Human  Uunderatanding;*  in 
History,  'Milott's  Klements;'  in  Theology, 'Doddridge's  Lecture*;' 
in  Grammatical  studies,  'LomIIi's  Grammar.'  I  believe  this  ib 
near  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  course  of  our  systemnticnl  studies. 

"  The  means  of  knowledge  from  extcnml  sources  was  veiy  li- 
mited. The  intercourse  between  us  and  foreign  countries  was  un- 
frequent ;  and  I  might  almost  say  that  we  had  no  means  of  acoessi 
of  any  literature  and  science  except  the  English.  Even  in  reapcct 
to  tiiis,  we  had  little  more  than  a  semi-annual  importation  of  the 
most  common  works  ;  and  a  few  copies  supplied  and  satisfied  the 
market.  The  English  periodicals  were  then  few  in  number ;  and 
I  do  not  remenil>er  any  one  that  was  read  by  the  students,  except 
the  Monthly  Magazine  (the  old  monthly),  and  that  was  read  but 
by  a  few.  I  have  spoken  of  our  semi-annual  importations,  and  it 
is  literally  true  that  two  ships  only  plied  as  regular  packeta  be- 
tween Boston  and  London,  one  in  the  spring  and*  one  in  the 
autumn,  and  their  arrival  was  an  era  in  our  college  life." 

Exactly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
Boston  has  a  regular  weekly  communication  with 
England,  through  the  Clyde  steamers ;  the  only  lino 
that  has  yet  heen  able  to  make  the  passage  with  un- 
deviating  regularity.  The  Clyde  boats  are  known 
as  the  Cunai'd  lino  to  Halifax,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  fi'om  Liverpool ;  and  the  Liverpool  news- 
papers tell  us  occasionally  how  Captain  Judkins,  or 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  command,  orders  his 
dinner,  on  leaving  the  Mersey,  to  be  ready  by  six 
o'clock,  at  his  hotel,  on  a  given  day,  and  astonishes 
the. waiters  by  arriving  within  fifteen  minutes  of  hia 
appointment.      Haward  University  contained,  oven 
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at  that  early  period,  nearly  two  handred -Btadenta. 
AiDongat  them  were  seyeral  of  the  men  who  sab- 
Beqaently  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  States ;  of 
whom  Judge  Story,  Joseph  Emerson,  and  William 
Channingy  aohieved  a  European  reputation. 

Ab  a  student,  Channing  required  to  be  laborious. 
His  father  died  before  he  had  been  long  settled  at  the 
university ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family  did 
not  aUow  him  to  trifle.  The  Rey.  Dr.  Peirce  gives 
him  a  certificate  for  steadiness—*'  he  was  always  in 
hifi  place." 

'*  I  lUso  heard  his  daas  in  History.  He  was  always  in  his 
place ;  and  I  invariably  gave  him  the  highest  mark  for  good  recita- 
tions. The  government  of  the  University  were,  I  believe,  unani- 
mous in  assigning  him  the  first  rank  among  his  classmates.  This, 
in  a  elass  containing  snch  men  as  Judge  Story,  WiUiam  Williams, 
Artemas  Sawyer,  Joseph  Emerson,  Dr.  Tuckerman,  &c.,  was  no 
small  honour." 

Channing,  at  a  long  subsequent  date,  thus  counsels 
a  young  student,  from  his  former  experience : — 

"  You  are  in  danger  of  reading  too  fiist.  In  studying  his- 
tory, I  sometimes  made  an  abstract  from  recollection,  some- 
times thought  over  what  I  had  read.  .  .  .  Walk  out  in 
the  pleasant  still  autumnal  days.  Suoh  days  did  a  great  deal 
for  my  mind  and  heart,  when  I  was  at  Camhridge.    .    .    . 

"  I  want  you  to  find  immediate  pleasure  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledj^e,  in  the  works  of  genius  and  arr,  iu  poetry,  in 
beauty  ereiy where,  and  in  Tigorous  nction  of  the  intellect. 
In  youth  it  is  not  a  good  sisn  to  inquire  perpetually,  what 
good  will  this  or  that  study  oo  ?  Our  Kind  Creator  then  al- 
lures us  to  the  useful,  by  joining  an  immediate  satisfaction  to 
studies  or  pursuits  which  refine  or  elevate  us.    .    .    ." 

*'  Walk  out  in  the  pleasant,  still,  autumnal  days'* — 
admirable  advice  to  students  in  Cambridge,  the  new, 
U.S. ;  or,  perhaps,  eren  in  Cambridge,  the  old,  at 
home ;  it  might  be  followed  at  St.  Andrews,  or  at  Old 
Aberdeen ;  but  how  is  a  student  of  the  London  Uni- 
yersity — or  of  King's  College — ^to  gain  by  following 
the  precept  ?    What  stillness  is  there  ever,  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  31  st  December,  in  the  High 
Street  of  Glasgow?    What  pleasure  in  the  Horse 
Wypd,  or  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh  ?    Men  are  Hy- 
ing oat  of  nature  in  an  artifice ;  and,  because  they  liye 
so,  they  die  soon,  and  deprive  existence  of  its  pleasures 
and  its  profits.     The  god  of  this  world,  Mammon, 
even  has  built  and  barricaded  the  God  of  nature  al- 
most out  of  some  portions  of  his  own  earth,  and  they 
are  the  most  crowded  with  his  creatures,  who  forget 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  all  its  great  and  ever- re- 
yolving  picture  of  life  and  death,  and  life  again,  be- 
cause they  see  only  the  transcendant  ugliness  of  art — 
see  it  alone,  until  it  seems  good  in  their  eyes.   Greatly 
we  fear  that  Viscount  Morpeth  is  not  the  man  to 
redress  this  magnificent  wrong.     He  is  too  good-na- 
tured.   The  world  needs  an  Oliyer  Cromwell  amongst 
the  builders  of  cities — an  honest,  strong  man,  who  will 
do  what  seemeth  good,  without  the  fear  of  any  other 
man. 

All  young  men  either  are,  or  imagine  themselyes  to 
be,  miserable  in  the  middle  state  between  acquisition 
and  action.  Channing  was  not  an  exception.  There 
is  no  precocious  wisdom  displayed  in  the  following 
letter,  dated  from  Newport,  in  October,  1798 : — > 

"  Mt  Diab  Bhaw — I  can  clearly  discover  from  -— -'s  last 
letter  that  you  doubt  the  sinoerity  and  oontinuanoe  of  my 
frieodship.  Have  you  liyed  four  years  with  me,  and  do  yon  know 
so  little  of  me  as  to  think  that  time  or  any  new  attachment 
can  tear  firom  me  the  memory  of  'joys  that  are  past?' 
They  are  entwined  with  the  threads  of  my  existence ;  and  it 
is  only  by  rendinit  these  asunder  that  you  can  destroy  the  me- 
lancholy recollection  of  our  mutual  happiness.    I  still  remem- 
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ber  vour  soeial  fire— how  we  collected  round  it— ehortened 
the  long  winter  nights  by  nuts,  oi^nrs.  and  social  oonverso, 
and  slrengtLcned  the  ties  of  oar  friendship.     I  was  then  su- 

f)rcmely  happy.  I  can  still  remember  our  walks  by  moon- 
Ightj  how  wo  strolled  over  the  common,  or  took  the  solitary 
road  to  the  Jud/^e's.  We  leaned  on  each  other's  arms  for 
support ;  wo  grew  warm  in  friendly  arp;nment ;  the  jarring; 
which  sometimes  prevailed  among  us  only  sweetened  the  con- 
cord and  harmony  which  succeeded.  O,  William  !  the  me- 
mory of  those  days  will  ever  be  fresh  within  me.  It  has 
drawn  many  tears  down  mv  cheek.  I  am  sensible  that  my 
happy  days  have  passed,  and  I  can  only  weep  for  them.  My 
wfdks  now  are  solitai-y  ;  no  friendly  voice  now  to  cheer  me  ; 
no  congenial  soul  lo  make  a  partner  of  my  joy  or  sorrow.  I 
am,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  ray  famil  v,  with  the  best  of  mo- 
thers, brothers,  and  sisters ;  but,  alas  !  I  have  no  friend." 

The  last  sentence  is  insufferably  stupid.    If  a  young 

man  cannot  make  a  friend  out  of  the  best  of  mothers, 

sisters,  and  brothers,  he  does  not  deserve  one.  There 

is  more  good  sense  in  the  following  extract  from  the 

same  letter,  which  wears  throughout  a  juyenile  air. 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  the  profession  which  I  mean  to  fol- 
low. Yes,  Shaw,  I  shall  be  a  minister,  a  shepherd  of  the 
dock  of  Jesus,  a  reformer  of  a  vicious,  and  instructor  of  an 
ignorant  world.  I  look  forward  to  a  better  country,  and,  while 
I  am  journeying  toward  it  myself,  I  wish  to  lead  others  the 
same  way.  I  know  that  you  revere  religion ;  and  I  wish 
that  in  your  political  career  you  would  sometimes  look  be^ 
yond  the  strife,  crimes,  and  intrif^ues  of  nations,  to  the  har- 
mony and  blessedness  of  the  Christian  society  in  another 
state.  We  shall  take  different  courses  in  life,  but  we  shall  meet 
in  the  grave.  We  shall  bow  before  the  same  tribunal,  and, 
I  trust,  shall  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  same  heaven,  and  join  in 
the  same  celebration  of  Almighty  love.  Ton  will  think  I 
have  grown  quite  ministerial,  but,  believe  me,  I  cherished 
the  same  sentiments  in  college  as  I  do  now.  In  my  view,  re- 
ligion is  but  another  name  for  happiness,  'and  I  am  most 
cheerful  when  I  am  most  religious." 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Channing  made  an  en- 
gagement as  a  teacher  to  one  or  more  families  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  came  closer  into  con- 
tact with  the  enormities  of  the  slaye  system.  His 
biographer  does  not  think  that  slavery  has  enriched 
the  criminals,  eyen  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  where  they  breed  men  and  women 
for  sale. 

"  He  visited  freely  in  Richmond,  availed  himself  of  the 
hospitalities  offered  by  the  neighbouring;  gentry,  and,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  passed  periods  of  leisure  at  pUntations,  be- 
sides travelling  with  the  Randolphs  in  the  summer  season. 
Virginia  was  at  this  time  still  in  tier  prosperity,  and  scarcely 
beginning  to  reap  the  penalty  which  slavery  has  since  brought 
in  blasted  fields,  deserted  mansions,  ruinod  estates,  and  scat- 
tered families  ;  and  Mr.  Channing  felt  deeply  the  charm  of 
the  cordial  and  elegant  courtesy  which  everywhere  greeted 
him." 

In  Virginia  he  was  a  good  hater  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  not  without  jealousy  of  Nelson ;  although 
with  less  justice  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case. 
The  empire  of  the  seas  can  never  be  so  subyersive  of 
human  liberty,  as  the  empire  of  the  land.  A  fleet 
can  never  inyade  the  interior  of  any  country,  and 
even  the  mastery  of  the*  seas  could  only  be  profitably 
used  for  one  of  those  great  purposes — the  purpose  of 
intercourse— that  the  seas  were  meant  to  serye. 

**  I  rejoice  with  you,  my  friend,  at  the  victory  of  Nelson.  I 
hope  the  report  is  equally  true  respecting  the  defeat  of  Bona- 
parte's land  forces.  The  Directory,  iu  their  last  communi- 
cation, have  carried  him  safe  to  Cairo ;  should  it  be  true  that 
he  has  repelled  all  human  opposition,  I  would  invoke  old 
Nilus  from  the  ooze  of  his  fertilising  streams,  and  beseech 
him  to  overflow  with  his  swiftest  torrents  the  land  he  has  long 
enriched,  and  sweep  this  prince  of  robbers  from  the  fhoe  of 
the  earth.  There  is  one  question  which  has  arisen  in  my 
mind  since  the  late  news  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  think 
it  an  important  one.  Ought  not  a  just  policy  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  oisproportionate  greatness  and  power  of  the  British 
navy  ?  There  is  not  at  present  a  nation  m  Europe  to  dispute 
with  her  the  empire  oi  the  seas.    We  are  exulting  at  the 
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raperioriiy  of  tlie  British  by  sea,  as  we  did  a  few  yean  ago 
at  the  superiority  of  the  French  by  land.  We  hare  bitterly 
raed  the  latter.  Let  us  avoid  the  same  error  with  respect  to 
the  former.  I  wish  France  to  fall,  but  I  do  not  wish  England 
to  rise  on  her  ruins.  We  should  be  careful  that  in  destroying 
one  scourge  of  the  world,  we  do  not  give  birth  to  another." 

Channing's  enmity  to  Napoleon  was  extended  to 
Franco  and  to  French  principles.  He  even  threat- 
ened enthusiastically  to  abandon  America,  if  French 
principles  gained  the  ascendancy  there,  and  take  up 
his  future  abode  in  England.  This  hatred  of  French 
opinions  and  infidelity  was,  at  the  time,  still  more 
profoundly  felt  in  England ;  and  although  now  we 
writhe  under  the  burden  of  debt  incurred  by  these 
wars,  yet  they  were  undertaken  and  conducted  with 
the  consent  of  a  majority  amongst  our  predecessors. 
The  nation  declared  war  by  acclamation. 

"For  my  part,  I  core  not  how  soon  the  contest  is  decided. 
Should  the  worst  happen— should  my  native  country  be  pros- 
trated, by  the  arts  ana  influences  of  demagogues,  at  the  feet 
of  France,  I  will  curse,  and  quit  it.  I  never  will  breathe  the 
same  air  with  those  who  are  tainted  with  the  foul  impurities 
of  French  principles.  I  never  will  dwell  in  the  country  where 
I  was  born  free,  when  it  is  doomed  to  groan  under  a'foreign 
yoke.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  will  bid  farewell  to  the  roof 
which  sheltered  my  infancy,  nnd  to  the  green  gr.ives  of  my 
fathers;  and  take  up  my  abode  in  the  foreign  land  from  which 
I  boast  of  my  descent,  and  which  my  honest  ancestors  left  in 
hopes  of  finding  climes  more  favourable  to  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man." 

In  youth,  0 banning  was  a  day-dreamer,  a  builder 
of  aerial  structures  ;  and  thus  he  cautions  a  friend 
against  the  practice : — 

"Do anything  innocent  rather  than  give  yourself  np  to  reverie. 
I  can  speak  on  this  point  from  experience.  At  one  period  of  my 
life  I  was  a  dreaincr,cnstle'builder;  visions  of  the  distant  and  fu- 
ture took  the  place  of  present  duty  and  activity.  I  spent  hours  in 
reverie.  I  suppose  I  was  seduced,  in  part,  by  physical  debility ; 
but  the  body  suffered  as  much  as  the  mind.  I  found,  too,  that 
the  imagination  threatened  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  that  if  I 
meant  to  be  virtuous,  I  must  dismiss  my  musings.  The  conflict 
was  a  hard  one.  I  resolved,  prayed,  resisted,  sought  refuge  in 
occupation,  and  at  length  triumphed.  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  my  experience." 

There  is  a  great  breadth  of  delectable  land  be- 
tween the  entirely  practical  and  the  entirely  ima- 
ginative that  all  men  travel  in  ;  and  to  hit  upon  the 
middle  path  would  be  a  gain  that  Dr.  Channing  had 
not  found  in  early  youth,  for  in  one  of  the  letters 
written  at  that  time  he  says : — 

"  I  have  lost  every  energy  of  soul,  and  the  only  relic  of  your 
friend  is  a  sickly  imagination,  a  fevered  sensibility.  I  cannot  study. 
I  walk  and  muse  till  I  can  walk  no  longer.  I  sit  down  with 
Goldsmith  or  Rogers  in  my  hand,  and  shed  tears — at  what  P  at 
fictitious  misery !  at  tales  of  imaginary  woes." 


In  the  same  letter  he  addi 

"  It  is  true,  said  I,  that  I  sit  in  my  study  and  shed  tears  over 
human  misery.  I  weep  over  a  novel.  I  weep  over  a  tale  of  hu- 
man woe.  But  do  I  ever  relieve  the  distressed  ?  Have  I  ever 
lightened  the  load  of  affliction  ?  My  cheeks  reddened  at  the  ques- 
tion— a  elond  of  error  burst  from  my  mind." 

At  this  time,  however,  just  when  forming  these 
resolutions  against  building  castles  in  the  air,  he  be- 
gan that  work  most  zealously,  and  appears  to  have 
imbibed  the  Communist  notions  now  prevalent  in 
Grermany  and  France.  His  opinions  were  founded 
upon  Christianity.  Beligion  was  beginning  to  influ- 
ence his  mind  ;  and  pained  with  the  existence  of  hu- 
man want  and  wretchedness,  he  dreamed  of  correct- 
ing it  by  Communism.  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  was 
a  8tr?i,nge  birthplace  for  these  opinions.  To  think  of 
equality  in  a  land  of  slaves  required  a  strong  or  a 


self-deluded  mind.  The  early  foanders  of  tho  lU* 
public  were  self-deluded  on  that  topic.  Channing 
opposed  slavery,  probably  from  his  youth  upwards  ; 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  he  more  aptly  turned  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  ar- 
gumentative in  his  statements  in  letters  to  his  friends 
on  Communism,  with  one  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert ;  and  in  the  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived, there  is  equally  little  out  of  the  common  way. 
His  uncle,  Mr.  EUerly,  writes  in  good  rough  sense,  that 
if  the  rich  Communists  would  set  an  example  of  ap- 
plying their  principles,  by  dividing  their  goods,  he 
would  give  them  more  credit  for  honesty.  Mr.  Chan- 
ning, in  describing  his  future  state  of  the  world, 
says  :— • 

"  You  must  lead  every  man  to  propose  to  himself,  in  all  his 
actions,  the  good  of  the  whole  for  his  object.  He  must  plough  and 
till  the  earth,  that  all  may  eat  the  produce  of  his  labour.  Mine 
and  thine  must  be  discarded  from  his  vocabulary.  He  should  call 
everything  ours.  There  would  be  no  robbery,  for  a  man  could 
steal  nothing  but  his  owu.** 

The  writer  never  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
existence  of  the  eighth  commandment,  and  of  other 
denunciations  of  dishonesty  in  Scripture,  afford  evi- 
dence that  this  rule  of  common  property  was  never 
destined  for  use  in  this  world.  At  that  time  he 
began  to  study  theology,  without  the  helps  that  are 
generally  accorded  to  the  student  in  that  depart- 
ment. He  was  educated  in  what  are  called  orthodox 
principles.  He  even  began  religious  life  as  a  disciple 
of  these  principles.  His  biographer,  indeed,  evi- 
dently wishes  us  to  believe  that  he  almost  cast  them 
away  in  boyhood.  We  should,  in  that  case,  have  to 
charge  him  with  a  want  of  candour  and  ingenuoaa- 
ness,  amounting  almost  to  hypocrisy,  and  no  man's 
life  has  less  in  it  to  sustain  the  charge.  On  the  sab- 
ject  of  theology,  we  find  him  saying,  in  one  of  his 
letters : — 

"  Are  you  humble  ?  By  which  I  mean,  have  you  such  a  sense 
of  your  nuworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  you  are  willing  to 
receive  with  an  honest  heart  the  truths  which  bis  Son  taught^  to 
give  yourself  up  like  a  httle  child  to  be  formed  and  guided  ^  bim^ 
and  to  receive  salvation,  not  as  due  to  your  own  merits,  but  as  a 
free  and  undeserved  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ P  'Whosoever 
shall  not  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  sliall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.'" 

The  following  passage,  by  his  biographer,  would 
almost  lead  us  to  suppose,  even  if  it  were  taken  alone, 
that  Channing  changed  his  opinions  : — 

*'  Prom  his  own  accounts,  he  was  at  this  period  much  engaged 
in  a  patient,  and,  according  to  his  means,  a  thorough  review  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  being  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  op^i 
avowals  of  infideUty  among  the  intelligent  men  of  Virginia.  This 
examination  led  him,  after  long  struggles  and  painful  perplexities}, 
to  an  unfaltering  faitli  in  the  providential  mission  and  miraculous 
character  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this  deep- 
etied  reverence  for  revelation,  that  he  began  the  serious  study  of  tho 
Scriptures,  even  writing  out  for  himself  quite  a  voluminous  com- 
mentary upon  the  New  Testament,  which  he  afterwards  destroyed." 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  written  from  Rich« 
mond,  he  thus  expresses  his  general  views  on  Christ!* 
anity  :— 

"  My  object  is  to  discover  the  truth.  I  wish  to  know  what  Chriat 
taught,  not  what  men  have  made  him  teach.  I  well  knew,  that,  if 
I  began  with  reading  polemical  divinity,  there  were  ten  cluuioes  to 
one  that  I  should  embrace  the  system  of  the  first  author  which  I 
studied,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  was  certain,  that,  as  Christ 
came  to  save  the  world,  every  truth  essential  to  salvation  must  be 
plainly  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures.  I  bad  also  observed  that  many 
ministers,  instead  of  guiding  their  flocks  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  had 
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iMoome  10  entaa^dl  in  controTeny  as  to  neglect  their  most  solemn 
charge,  the  saving  of  men's  souls.  These  are  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  apply  to  the  Bible — ^that  only  source  of  divine 
knowledge — and  to  the  Bible  alone.  The  advantages  I  have  de- 
rived from  sndi  a  oonrse  seem  to  prove  the  propriety  of  it." 

After,  as  we  understand,  the  date  of  the  letter  that 
ve  have  quoted,  Mr.  Channing  thus  writes  to  his 
uncle : — 

"  Ton  may  fear,  my  nncle,  Irat  I  have  foUen  a  prey  to  the  con- 
tagion of  example.  Thanks  to  God!  I  have  maintained  my  ground. 
The  streams  of  dissipation  have  ilowed  by  me,  and  I  have  not  felt 
»  wish  to  tute  them. 

"  I  will  go  fitftber,  Sir.  I  believe  that  I  never  experienced  that 
chatifie  of  keart  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian,  till 
within  a  few  months  past.  The  worldling  would  laugh  at  me ;  he 
would  call  conversion  a  farce.  But  the  man  who  has  felt  the  in- 
flaanoea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  oppose  fiict  and  experience  to  empty 
dedaiatioB  and  eontempiuoas  sneers.  You  remember  the  kngnage 
of  the  Uind  man  whom  Jesus  healed — *■  This  I  know,  that  whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.*  Such  is  the  language  which  the  real 
Christiaii  may  truly  utter.  Once,  and  not  long  ago,  I  was  blind, 
blind  to  my  own  condition,  blind  to  the  goodness  of  Qod,  and  blind 
to  the  love  of  my  Redeemer.  Now  I  behold  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion the  depravity  and  rottenness  of  my  heart.  Now  I  behold 
with  love  and  admiration  the  long-suffering  and  infinite  benevolence 
of  Deity." 

These  extracts  show  that  his  impressions  of  theo- 
logy at  that  time  consisted  with  orthodox  tenets,  al- 
though, eren  in  his  Richmond  correspondence,  one  of 
his  iiiends  says: — 

"Prom  an  observation  in  one  of  your  letters,  expressive  of  a 
doubt  of  the  vicarioos  character  of  Christ,  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  yoa  have  not  read  Butler  with  that  attention  he  deserves." 

We  are  hound,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  douhts 
of  the  system  in  which  he  had  heen  taught  to  trust, 
were  first  introduced  in  his  mind  at  Richmond,  where 
he  was  left,  as  he  always  complains,  companionless, 
to  wrestle  with  his  own  thoughts  as  hest  he  might ; 
and,  from  the' quotations  we  have  made,  they  seem 
to  hare  heen  somewhat  wandering  and  speculative. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  different  volumes, 
in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  the  views  entertained  hy 
Dr.  Channing  on  this— the  most  important  certainly 
of  all  inquiries.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  heen 
definite.  He  speaks  of  the  henefits  of  an  Evangelical 
ministry.  He  was  most  zealous  in  the  formation  of 
prayer  meetings.  He  took  a  considerahle  interest  in 
promoting  '<  the  ohservance  of  the  Sabhath,  *'  in  con- 
tradistinction to  its  employment,  wholly  or  partly,  in 
hnsiness  or  amusement.  He  was  very  earnest  in 
seeking  the  advancement  of  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies.  His  writings  and  correspondence  express 
the  strongest  imaginable  love  to  Jesas  Christ.  That 
was,  if  we  might  use  the  phrase  in  this  case,  '*his 
ruling  passion,''  or  it  is  hotter  much  to  say  his  master 
affection,  that  guided  all  others.  We  are  referring 
to  the  evidence  fttrnished  hy  his  published  correspon- 
dence and  writings.  He  believed  in  some  mysterious 
way,  which  is  not  clearly  explained,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  save  the  world ;  that  he  himself,  if  saved  at 
all,  was  to  be  BO  through  the  mediation  and  interces- 
sion of  the  Redeemer;  and  yet  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  believed  in  the  atonement.  In  the  Uni- 
tarian controversy,  we  find  him  acting  with  those 
who,  he  says,  vol.  i.,  page  389,  believed  only  in  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  i-^ 

**  I  trust  that  the  statement  which  has  now  been  made  will  not 
be  considered  as  casting  the  least  reproach  on  those  amongst  us 
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differ  from  them  in  opinion,  I  have  certainly  no  disposition  to  deny 
them  the  name  and  privileges  of  Christians.  There  are  gentlemen 
of  this  class,  whom  I  have  the  happiness  to  know,  in  whom  I  dis- 
cover the  evidence  of  a  scrupulous  uprightness  and  a  genuine  piety ; 
and  there  are  others,  whose  characters,  as  portrayed  by  their  bio- 
graphers, appear  to  me  striking  examples  of  the  best  influences  of 
Christianity." 

His  own  opinion,  and  that  of  the  majority  of  his 
friends,  is  stated  in  the  previous  page  to  have  been 
very  different  :— 

"  We  agreed  in  our  late  conference,  that  a  nujority  of  our 
brethren  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  roan,  that  he  ex- 
isted before  the  world,  that  he  literally  came  from  heaven  to  save 
our  race,  ^at  he  sustains  other  offices  than  those  of  a  teacher  and 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  that  he  still  acts  for  our  benefit,  and  is 
our  intercessor  with  the  Father.  This  we  agreed  to  be  the  pre- 
valent sentiment  of  our  brethren." 

The  diversity  upon  this  point  is  radical.  The 
teaching  founded  on  the  one  faith  must  necessarily 
be  a  very  different  matter  from  the  teaching  founded 
on  the  other ;  and  the  difficulty  of  parties  acting  to- 
gether, in  a  religious  capacity,  whose  opinions  are 
not  in  unison  on  this  point,  appear  insurmountable. 
We  take  Dr.  Channing's  statement  of  the  effect 
caused  by  this  difference.  At  vol.  i.,  page  298,  he 
says,  writing  in  1810 : — 

**  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  temple 
of  the  Divinity,  the  brightest  image  of  his  g^ory.  In  seeing  him 
we  see  the  Father.  On  this  account  it  is  delightiul  to  contemplate 
him.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  his  mildness,  compassion,  for- 
bearance, and  unwearied  goodness  are  beams,  reflections  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  universal  Father.  No  other  manifestation  is  so  suited 
to  teach  us  that  God  is  love." 

In  the  same  volume,  page  dOO,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing very  strong  observations,  in  reference,  as  we 
understand  them,  to  those  who  believed  only  in  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  regarding  Him  as  a  great 
historical  character  and  a  prophet : — 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and 
piety,  and  benevolence,  however  displayed,  however  enforced.  But 
never  do  I  feel  how  lovely  is  virtue — never  do  I  feel  so  deeply  my 
own  vrretchedness,  unworthiness,  and  guilt — never  do  I  so  ear- 
nestly desire  to  subdue  my  evil  passions,  and  to  put  on  humili^ 
and  universal  love,  as  when  I  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face, 
in  the  actions,  in  the  words,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Can  we  read  tliis  solemn  declaration  of  Jesus  without  wonder 
and  veneration  P     We  now  see  him  in  a  situation  where  eveiything 
tended  to  depress  his  mind.     Wc  see  him  surrounded  by  men  who 
he  well  knew  would  ridicule  his  claims,  and  make  them  the  foun- 
dation of  his  ruin.     We  see  him  in  drcumstanoes  in  which  ambi- 
tion and  every  earthly  interest  united  to  oppose  the  assertion  of 
this  high  character.     From  his  silence  we  see  that  at  this  trying 
moment  he  was  perfectly  composed,  not  agitated,  not  provoked,  not 
hurried  to  imprudence  by  violence  of  passion,  but  capable  of  the 
calmest  anticipation  of  the  consecjuences  of  his  acknowledgment. 
In  this  situation,  when  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  was  imposed  on 
him,  and  when  life  or  death  rested  on  the  words  he  uttered,  we 
hear  him  breaking  that  silence  which  calumny  could  not  interrupt, 
and  in  the  most  firm,  serious,  and  mi^estic  language  claiming  the 
honours  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  promised  Messiah,  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.     We  not  only  hear  him  assenting  to  the  question, 
*  Art  thou  the  Christ?'  but  adding  to  his  assent  a  declaration  of 
bis  glory,  which  he  must  have  known  would  have  been  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  Jews,  and  applying  to  himself  language  which, 
under  the  old  dispensation  had  been  limited  to  God, — thus  ex- 
pressing his  intimate  union  with  the  Father.     If  we  consider  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  language  employed  by  Christ,  we 
are  authorised  in  saying,  that,  if  Jesus  did  not  declare  the  truth,  he 
was  not  merely  a  conmion  deceiver,  but  the  very  worst  of  deceivers. 
But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  his  whole  life  and  doctrines  P 
and  how  could  a  man  of  such  a  character  have  made  such  a  pro- 
fession in  circumstft&CM  which  thrcftteued  nothing  bat  humiliation 
lUkdiniforijigP'' 
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Therd  was  little  or  no  change  in  Br.  Channing*B 
subsequent  life.  His  position  was  that  of  a  high 
Arian.  He  claimed  to  hold  the  views  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  ;  although^  so  far  as  we  can  remember  the 
opinions  expressed  by  this  English  divine,  they  materi- 
ally differ  irom  anything  that  we  read  in  Channing's 
works  ;  while  the  latter  avowed  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Priestly,  and  held  on  this 
great  topic,  and  its  kindred  subjects,  a  position  not 
BO  clear  and  defined  as  that  taken  by  him  on  ques- 
tions of  infinitely  less  importance  to  himself  and  to 
others,  on  almost  every  other  question  to  which  he 
had  turned  his  attention. 

The  Calvinistio  doctrines  were  the  objects  of  his 
greatest  enmity.  On  no  other  topic  did  he  ever  express 
the  same  intensity  of  bitter  feeling.  We  do  not  wish  to 
examine  farther  his  theological  tenets,  because  the 
quotations  that  we  have  already  made  are  ample  to 
show,  that  on  this,  the  profession  of  his  life,  his  mind 
held  aless  steady  grasp,  cast  a  weaker  and  more  flick- 
ering light,  than  on  any  other  question  that  exercised 
his  talents  or  aroused  his  genius.  Still,  we  may  say  that 
he  entered  a  war  of  words  regarding  the  marked  dis- 
tinctions of  Calvinism  that  might  be  freely  left  to 
men  of  less  mental  width.  **  Words,"  rather  than 
"  ideas,"  are  the  "  horrors"  that  he  and  others  have 
summoned  up  in  this  controversy;  for  from  what 
moral  dif&culty  are  we  freed  by  substituting  for  **  de- 
cree" the  word  "permission,"  in  the  case  of  Him 
without  whose  permission  the  ocean  tosseth  never  the 
smallest  pebble  on  the  strand. 

One  set  of  phrases  may  sound  less  harshly  than 
another;  but  the  idea  ever  remains  the  same,  if 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  enter  into  our  con- 
sideration. Might  it  not  be  wise  for  all  parties  to 
confess,  that,  in  the  dark  twilight  of  the  morn,  when 
they  have  only  so  much  light  as  maketh  clear  the 
path  around  and  immediately  before  them,  they  have 
quarrelled  regarding  the  minutiee  of  far-distant 
scenery,  on  which  there  falls  not  yet  more  brightness 
than  suf&ceth  to  mark  its  bold  outlines  ?  and  may  it 
not  be  unwise  to  struggle  regarding  phrases  that  a 
strictly  logical  inquiry  will  necessarily  converge  to 
one  point,  and  that  a  point  on  which  a  full  ray  has 
not  yet  been  cast,  because  none  was  needed  ? 

There  was  one  topic  connected  with  Calvinism, 
because  taught  by  several  of  the  gloomiest  theolo- 
gians of  that  school,  but  not  certainly  held  by  many 
of  the  men  who  are  counted  Calvinists,  that  appears 
to  have  exercised  a  strong  bias  on  Dr.  Channing ;  as 
might,  indeed,  have  been  expected  from  the  natural 
kindness  of  his  heart.  We  may  describe  that  doctrine 
as  ''  the  reprobation  of  some  infants."  Certainly 
we  cannot  conceive  how  that  terrible  notion  ever  en- 
tered a  human  breast ;  but  it  came  not  out  of  the 
Bible,  which,  where  it  teaches  anything  on  the  topic, 
teaches  the  reverse.  It  is  lovely  to  think,  standing 
by  the  corpse  of  a  little  child,  whose  spirit  has  known 
neither  the  temptations  nor  the  sins  of  time — has 
lived  and  passed  away  unconscious  of  all  the  evil  and 
the  good  in  life— of  how  many  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  And  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
corruption  or  the  sinfulness  indigenous  to  human 
nature.  The  Bible  amply  provides  for  and  covers 
aU  doubts  arising  on  that  ground. 

It  muB^  be  ackaowledg^i  that  in  Dr.  Qhanoiiig's 


theology  there  was  a  nervous  wavering,  that  may 
have  partly  arisen  from  his  caution  in  forming  deci- 
sions ;  partly  from  a  balancing  between  the  doctrines 
of  his  youth  and  the  craed  of  his  adoption  ;  partly 
because  he  loved  the  practicoB,  activity,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  those  whom  he  seemB  to  have  left,  more  than 
the  stem  intellectualiBm  of  the  party  whom  he  joined; . 
partly  because,  we  should  likewise  Bay,he  stood  almost 
alone,  without  the  farthest  verge  of  what  are  styled 
evangelieal  or  orthodox  principles,  and  yet  so  close 
upon  the  edge,  that  a  frequent  hearer  or  an  attentaye: 
reader  might  for  long  suppose  that  he  was  within 
that  circle,  and  fail  to  detect  the  character  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  had  chosen  to  stand.  This  ap- 
parent uncertainty  was  not  real — at  least  it  was  not 
able  to  affect  his  own  peace  of  mind  and  his  own 
happiness.  Few  men  seem  to  have  lived  more  eheer- 
fully,  laboured  more  devotedly,  and  died  more  confi- 
dently, than  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Channing  left  Richmond  in  1800,  and  at  the 
close  of  1801  he  was  elected  Regent  of  Haward  Uni- 
versity, which  seems  to  have  been  a  sinecure  office, 
in  humble  imitation  of  many  appointments  in  Eng- 
lish Universities,  undoubtedly  meant  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  although  not  in  every  instance  pro- 
motive of  that  object.  He  "  began  to  preach  in  the 
autumn  of  1902,  being  then  in  his  twenty-third 
year."  On  the  1st  of  June,  1803,  he  was  ordained 
tlie  pastor  of  Federal  Street  congregation,  Boston, 
having  refused  a  call  by  a  much  larger  congregation' 
of  the  same  city,  from  a  belief  that  his  weakness 
rendered  him  incompetent  for  its  duties.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the  Memoirs  embraces 
the  first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Channing's  ministry — that 
is,  to  1813.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
these  years  than  might  be  found  in  the  life  of  many 
devoted,  popular,  and  successful  ministers.  He  was 
active  in  discharging  the  rarious  duties  connected 
with  his  profession.  His  congregation  increased  ra- 
pidly, for  he  was  a  preacher  endowed  with  attractiTe 
eloquence ;  perfectly  sincere,  and  devotedly  earnest 
in  his  labours.  His  salary  seems  to  have  been  at  its 
minimum  1,200  dollars,  equal  to  £300,  and  to  have 
been  increased  to  1,500  dollars,  or  £375,  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  ministry.  These  sums,  in 
Boston,  then  a  small  city,  and,  indeed,  in  any  place, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  con^ 
sidered  liberal ;  and  yet  Mr.  Channing  was  always 
poor,  not  from  extravagance,  but  from  generosity  ; 
and  the  attention  that  he  devoted  to  the  younger 
members  of  his  family.  He  seems  to  have  passed 
his  time  very  much  as  popular  and  devoted  ministers 
find  necessary  now  and  everywhere.  He  projected 
various  societies  of  a  useful  character,  bearing  an 
intimate  resemblance  to  those  that  are  still  requi- 
site and  operative  in  crowded  cities.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  physical  improvement  of  the  inha- 
bitants, in  sanatory  reforms,  in  assisting  immigrants, 
and  in  promoting  intellectual  progress  by  ordinary 
school  instruction,  and  by  mechanics'  institutes.  He 
seems  also  to  have  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
friendly  societies,  of  benefit  clubs,  and  of  the  various 
methods  then  practised  for  providing,  by  the  small 
accumulations  of  health,  against  the  demands  of 
weakness  and  sickness.  Perhaps,  if  ministers  of 
jtlid  goB{i^  repc^QW^  x^QQ  to  »  to84  ^f^twn^ 
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platiTe  and  abstract  view  than  is  often  done — if 
they  expressed  more  apparent  interest  in  the  material 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  people  around  them — 
they  might  become  as  agents  of  religion  more  powerful 
and  successful.  The  evils  of  the  visible  world  often 
grow  up  so  as  to  destroy  in  the  mind  any  interest  in 
the  concerns  o^  an  unseen  existence,  even  when  there 
is  no  theoretical  doubt  or  denial  of  their  reality.  And 
we  should  acknowledge  that,  for  many  efforts  to  re- 
form the  physical  evils  of  society,  it  is  indebted  to  the 
ministerial  profession.  Savings-banks  in  this  country, 
which  have  been  useful,  and  may  yet  be  improved, 
were  originated  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  They 
formed  the  first  effective  engine  for  demonstrating 
the  power  of  accumulation.  The  second  chapter  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  extracts  from  his  sermons  on  va- 
rious subjects — principally  the  religious  doctrines  that 
he  taught.  There  are  some  of  these  even  of  present 
interest ;  for  the  popular  preacher  of  Boston  rose  far 
above  those  petulant  jealousies  of  Britain  that  have 
generally  charact^ised  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  cause  of 
this  jealousy.  The  States  have  received  nearly  all  the 
mostdiseontentedinhabitantsof  this  country  who  have 
been  able  to  emigrate  during  the  present  century. 
Many  of  them  had  wrongs  to  plead  against  society ; 
of  many  society  had  reason  to  complain,  to  be  ashamed, 
and  with  their  conduct  to  be  indignant.  The  latter 
class  especially  hate  the  land  that  they  have  wronged. 
Many  of  them  are  clever,  write  in  the  press — for  the 
American  press  is,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  hands 
of  third  class  men,  even  in  point  of  ability.  Hatred 
of  England  can  be  made  to  act  as  flattery  of  the  na- 
tive American.  Vanity  is  gratified,  and  thus  the 
feeling  grows  national.  To  this  cause  may  be  added 
the  deportation  of  immense  bodies  of  Irish,  who  are 
taught  to  hate,  not  the  British  Government,  but  the 
British  people,  exactly  in  a  ratio  with  the  increase  of 
their  demands  or  their  dependence  upon  them.  They 
dislike  them  now  more  than  in  1846,  because,  since 
then,  we  have  had  the  famine,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions or  taxes  of  some  ten  millions  sterling. 

His  matured  opinion  of  Franco,  and  of  Napoleon, 
is  recorded  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  6th  April, 
1840  (a  day  of  public  fast) : — 

**  WUl  it  be  said  that  tlie  conqaeror  has  too  much  work  at  home 
to  care  £or  America  P  He  has  indeed  work  at  home ;  but,  unluip- 
pUj  for  this  coantry,  that  work  ever  brings  ns  to  his  view.  There 
is  one  work,  one  object,  which  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Na- 
poieoB.  It  mingles  with  all  his  thoughts.  It  is  his  dream  by 
night,  his  care  by  day.  lie  did  not  forget  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  or  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Tlu:  ruin  of  Enghnd  is  the 
first,  the  most  settled  parposo  of  his  heart.  That  nation  is  the 
only  barrier  to  his  ambition.  In  the  opulence,  the  energy,  the 
public  spirit,  the  liberty  of  England,  he  sees  the  only  obstacles  to 
uaiverHil  dominion.  Enghind  once  fallen,  and  the  civilized  world 
liee  at  his  feet.  England  erect,  and  there  is  one  asylum  for  virtue, 
magnaninii^,  freedom ;  one  spark  which  may  set  the  world  on  fire ; 
one  nation  to  encourage  the  disaifected — to  hold  up  to  the  op- 
pressed the  standard  of  revolt.  England,  therefore,  is  the  great 
object  of  the  hostile  fury  of  the  French  emperor.  Enghuid  is  the 
great  end  of  his  plans ;  and  his  plans  of  course  embrace  all  nations 
which  come  in  contact  with  England;  which  love  or  hate  her, 
which  can  give  her  support  or  contribute  to  her  downfall. 

"  WiBy  then,  we  may  be  assured,  are  not  overlooked  by  Napoleon. 
We  are  a  nation  sprung  from  England.  We  have  received  from 
her  oar  laws,  and  many  of  our  institutions.  We  speak  her  lan- 
guage, and  in  her  language  we  dare  to  express  the  indignation 
witidi  sbo  feels  at  oppie«ioB«  Betides,  wo  have  other  ties  which 
^oouM^  tis  with  Dn^atti    We  ««  «  9i|iin«i^  p«^l^  w«M^ 


cial  by  habit,  commercial  by  our  very  situation.  But  no  nation 
can  be  commercial  without  maintaining  some  connexion  with  Eng- 
land— without  having  many  common  interests  with  her — ^^'ithout 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  her  greatness.  England  is  the 
great  emporium  of  the  world  ;  and  the  conqueror  knows  that  it  is 
only  by  extinguishing  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  bringing  every 
commercial  nation  to  bear  his  yoke,  tliat  he  can  fix  a  mortal  wound 
on  England.  Besides,  we  are  the  neighbours  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  English  colonies,  and  can  exert  an  Important  influence  on 
those  channels  of  her  commerce,  those  sources  of  her  opulence.'* 

"  The  French  B^volution  was  founded  in  infidelity,  impiety,  and 
atheism.  This  is  the  spirit  of  her  chiefs,  her  most  distinguished 
men;  and  this  spirit  she  breathes,  wherever  she  has  influence.  It 
is  the  most  unhappy  effect  of  French  domination,  that  it  degrades 
the  human  character  to  the  lowest  point.  No  manly  virtues  grow 
under  this  baleful,  malignant  star.  France  begins  her  conquests 
by  corruption,  by  venality,  by  bribes ;  and  where  she  succeeds,  her 
deadly  policy  secures  her  from  commotion  by  quenching  all  t^ose 
generous  sentiments  which  produce  revolt  under  oppression.  The 
conqueror  thinks  his  work  not  half  finished  until  the  mind  is  coH' 
qn/^red,  its  energy  broken,  its  feeling  for  the  public  welfare  subdued. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  subjection  to  France,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  of  ailitmee  with  her ;  and  when  we  consider  how  much  this 
subjection  is  desired  by  Napoleon,  when  we  consider  the  power  and 
the  arts  which  he  can  combine  for  efiecting  his  wishes  and  pur- 
poses, what  reason  have  we  to  tremble! 

*  *  4t  *  * 

*'  I  fear  there  are  many  who  attach  ideas  of  happiness  and  glory 
to  France,  because  they  hear  of  the  conquests  of  French  armies ; 
and  I  fear  that  this  impression  rec(mciles  them  to  the  thought  of 
union  with  her.  They  might  know,  and  they  ought  to  know,  ihai 
France  is  driiiXing  even  to  the  dregs  that  citp  of  sorrow  which  she 
has  mingled  for  Uher  nations.  They  should  be  taught  that  she  \^ 
most  degraded  in  her  mGrad  and  religious  condition,  and  wretchedly 
impoverished ;  that  her  agriculture,  her  manufactures,  her  commer- 
cial cities,  are  felling  to  decay  ;  that  she  is  ground  with  oppressive 
taxes,  most  oppressively  collected ;  that  her  youth  are  torn  from 
their  families  to  fill  up  the  constant  ravages  which  war  and  disease 
are  making  in  her  armies ;  that  with  all  her  sufferings,  she  is  not 
permitted  the  poor  privilege  of  complaining ;  that  her  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  houses  are  thronged  with  spies  to  catch  and  report  the 
murmurs  of  disaffection.  In  a  word,  the  people  might  and  should 
be  taught,  that  social  confidence,  public  spirit,  enterprise,  cheerful 
industry,  and  moral  and  religious  excellence,  have  iJmost  forsaken 
that  unhappy  country." 

There  is  another  passage  in  a  discourse  preached 
on  the  23d  July,  1812,  the  day  of  the  public  fast  on 
account  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain, 
that  might  be  usefully  circulated  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  where  and  when  both  rulers  and 
people  talk  over  readily  and  lightly,  at  times,  of  war 
with  Britain,  as  a  blessing  that  would  increase  the 
sale  of  cotton  bales  and  flour  barrels. 

"We  liave  selected  for  our  enemy  the  nation  from  which  we 
sprang,  and  which  has  long  afforded  and  still  offers  us  a  friendly 
and  profitable  intercourse — a  nation  which  has  been  for  ages  the 
stronghold  of  Protestant  Christianity — ^which  everywhere  exhibits 
temples  of  religion,  institutions  of  benevolence,  nurseries  of  sci- 
ence, the  aids  and  means  of  human  improvement — a  nation  wliich, 
with  all  the  corruptions  of  her  government,  still  enjoys  many  of 
the  best  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  and  which  is  now  contending  for 
her  own  independence,  and  for  the  independence  of  other  nations, 
against  the  oppressor  of  mankind.  When  I  view  my  oountr>'  tak- 
ing part  with  the  oppressor  against  that  nation  which  has  alone 
arrested  his  proud  career  of  victory — which  is  now  spreading  her 
shield  over  desolated  Portugal  and  Spain — which  is  the  chief  hope 
of  the  civilized  world — I  blush — I  mourn.  We  are  linking  our- 
selves with  the  acknowledged  enemy  of  mankind — with  a  govern- 
ment .  .  .  which  has  left  not  a  vestige  of  liberty  where  it 
has  extended  its  blasting  sway — which  is  at  this  moment  ravagii  g 
nations  that  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  hatred  of  a  foreign 
yoke.  Into  contact  and  communion  with  this  bloody  nation  we 
are  brought  by  this  war — and  what  can  we  gain  by  building  up  its 
power  P  On  this  subject  too  mudi  plainness  cannot  be  used.  Ijet 
our  government  know  that  we  deem  allianoe  with  France  the  worst  of 
of  Qvil^  thKatenin;  at  once  ov  mors^oor  liberty)  a«d  qwr  nlisiofi,' 
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The  remaming  part  of  the  first  Tolame  ia  oociipied 
with  the  Unitarian  controversy,  which,  in  Boston, 
occupied  the  same  ground,  was  conducted  in  the 
same  manner,  had  the  same  result,  and  was  followed 
by  the  same  consequences,  as  occurred  some  years 
subsequently  in  Belfast,  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  second  rolnme,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  second  part  of  the  Memoir,  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  extracts  from  Dr.  Channing's  practical 
works,  from  his  correspondence,  and  from  some  notes 
that  he  had  kept — all  extremely  interesting,  but  too 
Tolnminous  for  particular  notice.     The  fifth  chapter 
embraces  eight  years  of  the  real  biography,  from  1814 
to  1822.  "  Wordsworth's  Excursion"  was  the  modern 
literary  work  in  which  Dr.  Channing  seems  to  have 
felt  the  greatest  interest.      He  says,  that  excepting 
Shakspere,  he  never  read  anything  more.       In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  States,  Dr.  Channing  was  led 
to  oppose  often  the  policy  of  their  rulers.   He  pleaded 
for  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  for  justice  to  the  Indian, 
and  therefore  he  was  often  engaged  in  denouncipg  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  which  he  was  still  anxious  to 
support  in  all  its  extent;  and  in  1814,  although  ad- 
verse to  the  war  with  England,  he  discountenanced 
an  idea  entertained  in  New  England,  of  severing  the 
Union  on  that  account.     In  1816,  he  was  engaged 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  temperance,  which  had 
then  taken  some  root  in  the  States.     At  the  same 
period  he  was  busied  in  forming  Peace  Societios,  not 
on  the  principle  that  all  wars  are  illegal,  but  on  the 
more  rational  ground  that  all  war  should  be  pre- 
vented.    He  was  busily  occupied  with  all  the  bene- 
volent societies  formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
with  many  of  the  literary  and  educational  institutions 
for  which  it  is  justiy  famed — and  to  their  prosperity 
he  contributed  in  a  very  high  degree.     In  the  midst 
of  the  labours,  many  of  them  little  known,  that  en- 
grossed his  years  of  strength,  those'  changes  came 
to  his  household  that  come  on  all.     His  biographer 
says : — 

'*  When  we  last  saw  Mr.  ChanniDg  in  his  Lome,  the  bright 
ring  of  brothers  and  sisters,  clasped  by  a  mother's  love,  was 
unbroken  ;  and  we  purposely  left  untouched  that  image  of  the 
happy  family  of  which  nis  own  pure,  gentle,  heavenW  affection 
waa  the  guardian  angel.    Bnt,  long  before  the  nerioa  at  which 
our  narrative  has  now  arrived,  link  after  link  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  varions  chances  and  cbangesof  life— by  marriage, 
death,  and  inevitable  dispersion.    The  eldest  son,  Francis, 
had  early  married,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and  the  eldest 
daughter,  whose  gentle  heart  was  from  girlhood  interlinked 
in  destinies  with  Washington  AUston,  had  been  united  to  him 
on  his  return  to  America  after  his  stadies  in  Italy,  ud  had 
gone  to  England  to  share  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  an  artist 
and  a  man  of  genius  ;  the  third  sister  had  also  removed  wiUi 
her  husband  to  New  York.    Of  the  four  younger  brothers,  two 
had  entered  into  the  learned  professions,  two  into  mercantile 
pursuits ;  and  thus  the  once  large  household  had  dwindled 
away, 

"  But  sadder  separations  followed.  In  the  summer  of  1810, 
Francis,  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  while  engaged  in  the 
laborious  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  lawyer,  was  seised  with 
haemorrhage^  and  sank  rapidly  into  a  decline.  He  retired  to 
Newport,  where  he  lingered  for  a  time  among;  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  his  native  island,  receiving  every  kmdness  which 
the  assiduous  care  of  anxious  friends  could  lavish,  and  in  the 
autumn  sailed  with  hts  wife  and  a  favourite  cousin  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  hope  of  finding  benefit  in  a  change  of  climate. 
But  his  strength  had  been  too  mnch  eidiausted,  and  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  the  voyage  he  died." 


Some  time  afterwards,  another  change  of  a  diffe- 
rent character  occurred : — 


the  roof  which  his  own  generous  devotedness  had  made  his 
mother's.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  he  had  married  his  cousin, 
Ruth  Gibbs,  and  after  passing  the  winter  in  the  parsonage,  he 
was,  by  the  earnest  request  of  Mrs.  Oibbs,  to  beoome  for  a 
time  a  member  of  her  family.  Here  opened  upon  him  a  life 
most  rich  in  gentle  happiness  and  beautiful  affection.  His 
mother-in-law,  who  was  the  sister  of  his  father,  had  much  of 
tlie  character  of  her  brother,  and  nothing  oould  have  been 
more  benignant  than  her  whole  aspect  aud  manner. 

*  «  *  •  i»  *  • 

"Inwardly  and  outwardly  his  lot  henceforth  was  singularly 
serene.  From  about  this  time  commenced,  too,  his  summer 
visits  to  Rhode  Island,  where  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  readed  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  winter,  retained  a  country-seat ;  and  how  much 
ihe  few  months  annually  passed  amid  the  quiet  charms  of 
*  Oakland '  attuned  and  harmonised  his  spirit  will  hereafter 
abundantly  appear." 

In  1821,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Staies, 
and  the  extracts  from  his  journals  in  the  second 
volume  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  ex- 
tracts from  similar  notes  of  his  European  jonmoy, 
which  followed  in  1822.  The  lake  country  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  had  more  charms  to  him, 
from  his  intercourse  with  his  favourite  English  poet, 
Wordsworth,  than  its  celebrated  pictures queness. 
His  European  winter  was  spent  in  Italy.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  his  correspondence  from  Enrope 
deserving  of  notice,  or  if  there  be,  it  is  omitted  from 
his  biography. 

The  third  part  of  the  Memoir  commences  with  the 
resumption  of  his  ministerial  duties  in  1823.     From 
that  time  onward  he  became  through  his  works  bet- 
ter known  in  this  country.     His  opinion  on  public 
questions  connected  with  the  two  countries  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  respect  although  not  the  authority 
conceded  to  the  deUverance  of  an  impartial  judge. 
The  third  volume  consists  principally  of  extracts 
from  his  works,    pamphlets,    sermons,    or  corres- 
pondence.   Many  of  the  topics  are  interesting.     He 
was  a  devoted  republican,  and  yet  he  by  no  means 
considered  it  the  only  perfect  system  of  political 
government.      He  was  a  universal  suffragist,  and 
still  he  considered  some  educational  and  moral  test 
necessary.    He  was  an  abolitionist ;  but  he  did  not 
adopt  all  the  extreme  language  of  that  party,  and  aU 
their  counsels  that,  sometimes,  in  the  States,  under 
the  name  of  peace,  savour  greatly  of  violence.     He 
▼as  a  politician ;  but  his  influence  was  only  employed 
on  topics  that  involved  not  merely  political  but  also 
moral  and  religious  considerations.     He  was  a  sec- 
tarian, but  far  removed  from  bigotry.    He  combated 
for  his  creed  and  his  connexion;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  latter  was  inefficient,  and  needed  to 
be  imbued  with  a  greater  enthusiasm,  with  a  stronger 
spirit.    He  was  a  faithful  citizen ;  but  he  eagerly  op' 
posed  and  he  deeply  deplored  the  grasping  policy  of 
his  nation.     He  was  an  invalid  for  many  years — 
always  comparatively  an  invalid ;  but  he  did  more 
work  by  the  diligent  use  of  time  than  many  of  the 
strongest  men.     He  was  at  the  head  or  centre  of 
many  movements;  but  his  professional  duties,  to 
the  most  minute,  were  conscientiously  and  punc- 
tually discharged.     He  was  surrounded  by  public 
engagements,  bnt  no  man  attended  more  anxiously 
to  the  domestic  and  private  duties  of  life.     He  op- 
posed nearly  all  the  objects  that  a  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens  considered  desirable ;  but  still,  even 


in  that  fiery  land,  he  was  extremely  popular  while 

he  lived,  and  his  death  was  an  event  that  caoBed  al« 
"  i^d  ng^  ibi»  foithiUl  VQQ  Mid  brother  irae  himiKlf  to  hare  [[  ^^^  umyersfd  regrett 
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He  was  fond  of  cTiildren  : — 

"  Dr.  Chaamiig^s  attachment  to  the  young,  indeed,  vas  very 
strong,  and  oontinnalfy  deepening.  In  walking  in  Boston,  one  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  was  to  pass  among  the  crowds  of  children  in 
the  Mall,  and  to  watch  their  hrigbt  looks  and  bounding  movements. 
And  in  the  summer  he  always  endeavoured  to  surround  his  children 
with  a  group  of  young  friends.  In  a  letter  he  says — *  Our  days 
are  very  bright  and  happy;  the  house  is  filled  with  children:  and 
the  more  of  good  children,  the  better.*  He  mingled  in  their  scenes 
of  merriment  with  cordial  delight,  contributed  to  every  innocent 
sport,  was  inexhaustibly  ingenious  in  inventing  entertainment,  and 
received  them,  on  their  return  from  rambles  and  pleasure  excur- 
sions, with  a  quick  response  to  their  joy,  that  seemed  to  rival  their 
crtrn  buoyancy  of  spirit." 

He  had  many  risitors  : — 

"  Dr.  Channing's  hospitality  was  nowise  limited  to  the  compa- 
nions of  his  children.  The  spirit  of  his  mother-in-law  pervaded 
Oakland,  and  the  rule  was  to  keep  every  room  filled  with  guests 
during  the  bright  season,  When  the  fianily  mansion  overflowed, 
friends  found  lodgings  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Visitors, 
too,  from  Newport,  and  strangers  from  abroad,  sought  his  society. 
So  that  every  pleasant  evening  was  sure  to  find  a  circle  of  intelU- 
gent  and  refined  persons  collected  in  the  parlours,  piazza,  and  gar- 
den. In  this  kind  of  intercourse  much  that  was  most  beautiful  in 
the  character  of  Dr.  Channing  appeared.  The  absorbing  thoughts 
of  the  student,  the  reserve  of  the  recluse,  were  put  aside ;  and  with 
variety  of  information,  and  of  interests,  gracious  dignity,  tolerance 
of  all  forms  of  character  and  opinion,  and  simple  frankness,  he  wel- 
comed tbose  who  sought  him  to  participate  in  his  truth  and  peace." 

He  was  happy  in  his  family  connexions.  His  mo- 
ther lived  with  him  in  his  "pasturage  ''  until  her  84th 
year.  She  had  lived  with  him  half  a  century.  Oak- 
lands,  where  he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time,  was 
the  residence  of  his  mother-in-law.  He  thus  refers 
to  his  mother's  death  :•— 

"  Miery  2G,  1834.  Yesterday  my  mother  died.  What  a  change 
in  my  condition  !  During  my  whole  life,  her  love  has  been  unre- 
mitted. For  how  many  years  has  she  borne  me  in  her  thoughts 
and  heart !  I  have  been  privileged  in  so  long  ministering  to  her 
comfort,  and  I  trust  that  she  has  received  some  happiness  from  my 
afiection. 

"  And  now  the  friend  of  my  whole  life,  who  amidst  all  fluctua- 
tions of  other  friendships  never  changed,  with  whose  very  being  I 
was  entwined,  is  gone.  The  first  voice  I  ever  heard  I  shall  hear 
no  more ;  the  arms  that  first  sustained  me  are  motionless  ;  the  ex- 
pressive eye  is  quenched.  The  room  where  for  years  I  received  her 


counsels  and  blessings  holds  only  her  lifeless  frame.    Her  chair  is 
vacant  I" 

"  Dear  friend,  whose  heart  yearned  over  me  through  all  trials, 
thou  art  gone !  I  can  no  longer  press  thy  hand,  read  thy  coun- 
tenance,  hear  thy  words  of  pious  gratitude,  offer  prayers  with  thee 
to  our  common  Father  !'* 

Still  scheming  and  planning  great  works,  still 
greedy  for  the  advancement  of  all  that  seemed  to 
him  good,  fading  in  hodily  strength,  growing  in  in- 
tellectual  power,  he  passed  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
life — the  eight  years  without  his  mother,  whom  he 
had  loved  well,  and  lived  to  repay  for  her  mother's 
love — and  thus  came  the  close  :•— 

"  On  Sunday,  October  2nd,  as  he  heard  the  befls  ring,  he  said 
to  us,  *  Now  go  to  church.'  *  It  is  a  part  of  true  religion,  dear 
Sir,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  aid  our  friends.'  *  True,'  he  replied ; 
*  you  may  stay.*  He  asked  us  to  read  to  him  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. *  From  what  part  P'  *  From  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.' 
As  we  closed  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  looked  up,  with  a  most  expres- 
sive smile,  and  said,  *  That  will  do  now ;  I  find  that  I  am  too  much 
fatigued  to  hear  more.  I  take  comfort,  0,  the  greatest  eomfort^  from 
these  words.     They  are  full  of  the  divinest  spirit  of  our  religion.' 

"  In  the  afternoon  he  spoke  very  earnestly,  but  in  a  hollow  whis- 
per. I  bent  forward ;  but  the  only  words  I  could  distinctly  hear 
were,  *  I  have  received  many  messages  from  the  Spirit.' 

"  As  the  day  declined,  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  grew  fainter 
and  fainter.  With  our  aid,  he  turned  himself  towards  the  window, 
which  looked  over  valleys  and  wooded  summits  to  the  east.  We 
drew  back  the  curtains,  and  the  light  fell  upon  his  face.  The  sun 
had  just  set,  and  the  clouds  and  sky  were  bright  with  gold  and 
crimson.  He  breathed  more  and  more  gently,  and,  viithont  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh,  the  body  fell  asleep.  We  knew  not  when  the 
spirit  passed. 

"  Amidst  the  glory  of  autumn,  at  an  hour  hallowed  by  his  devout 
associations,  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  risen 
Christ,  and  looking  eastward,  aa  if  in  the  setting  sun's  reflected 
light  he  saw  promises  of  a  brighter  morning,  he  was  taken  home." 

And  so,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the  young 
republic  in  its  hour  of  great  temptation,  lost  one  of 
its  ahlest,  and  most  single-hearted  sons;  of  whom 
all  said,  while  many,  as  we,  dissent  from  some  of 
his  most  important  principles;  all  agreed  that  he 
never  needlessly  sought  a  controversy,  and  never 
knowingly  concealed  a  truth  to  gain  applause  or 
favour  from  rich  or  poor. 


AN  EXTRACT   FROM   A  DRAMA. 

BY  SYDNEY  YENDTS. 

Scene-^k  Plain  in  Italy.     Time — ^Evening, 

DRAMATIS  PERSON  J!, 

A  YOVXO  Missionary  of  Freedom,  who,  disguised  as  a  Monk,  goes  out  to  preach  the  unity  of  Italy,  the  overthrow 
of  Austrian  domination,  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  Boman  Eepublio  within  its  ancient  boundaries. 

A  Band  of  Youths  and  Maidens. 


EnUr  YoiTTHS  and  Maidens,  singing  as  they  waltz. 
Sing  lowly,  foot  elowly,  oh  !  why  should  we  chaoe 
The  hour  that  gives  Hea^'n  to  this  earthly  ombrace  ? 
To-moiTOW,  to-morrow,  is  dreary  and  lonely ; 
Then  love  as  they  love,  who  would  live  to  love  only  ! 
Closer  yet,  eyes  of  jet — ^breasts  fair  and  sweet- 
No  eyes  flash  like  tbose  eyes  that  flash  as  they  meet ; 
Weave  brightly,  wear  lightly,  the  warm-woven  chain — 
Love  on  for  to-night,  if  we  ne'er  love  again. 
Fond  youths,  happy  maidens,  we  are  not  alone. 
Bright  steps  and  sweet  voices  keep  pace  with  our  own ; 


Love-lorn  Lusignuolo,  the  soft-sighing  breeze, 
The  rose  with  the  zephyr,  the  wind  with  the  trees*^ 
While  Heav'n,  blushing  pleasure,  is  full  of  love-notes. 
Sod,  down  the  sweet  measure,  the  Fairy  world  floats. 

The  Monk  advaneei,  meets  the  dancers,  and  points  to  the 
turf  at  their  feet. 

The  Monk. — Bo  you  see  nothing  there- 
There,  where  the  unrespcctive  grass  grows  green — 
There,  at  your  very  feet?    Nay,  not  one  step ! 
'Twould  touch  it !  Hwould  profane  it  I    Palsied  be 
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The  limb  that  treads  that  groimd  !     There  is  u  gimve — 
There  is  a  grave  ;  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes  ! 
I  saw  it^saw  it  with  these  eyes  ;  it  holds — 
It  holds — oh.  Heaven  I — my  mother. 

OxE  OF  THE  Revellers. — Peace,  good  Padre  ; 
Look  to  thy  beads.     The  turf  is  level  here. 
Comrades  I  strike  up! — •*  Sing  lowly,  foot" — 

The  Monk. Who  steps 

Stops  first  on  me.     I  say  there  is  a  gi'ave — 

J  say  it  is  my  mother's  ; — that  I  loved  her. 

Ay,  loved  her,  with  more  passion  than  the  maddest 

Lover  among  you  clasps  his  one-day  wife  ! 

And  I  steal  forth  to  keep  my  twilight  vigil. 

And  you  como  here  to  dance  upon  my  heart. 

You  come,  and  with  the  world  at  will,  for  dalliance-^ 

The  whole  hot  world ;— deny  me  that  small  grave. 

Whose  bitter  margin  these  poor  knees  know  better 

Than  your  accustom' d  feet  the  well-worn  path 

To  your  best  harlot's  bow'r.     The  turf  is  fair ! 

Have  I  not  kept  it  green  with  tears,  my  mother  i 

You  lustful  sons  of  lax-eyed  lewdness,  do  you 

Come  hero  to  sing  above  her  bones,  and  mock  me, 

Because  my  flesh  and  blood  cry  out  God  save  them  ? 

May  the  Heavens'  blight — 

One  of  the  Rkvellxbs. — Nay,  holy  P'ather,  nay ; 
We  would  not  harm  thee.     Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 
Holy  Madonna  !  there  is  little  dust 
In  this  old  land  but  has  been  son  or  mother 
In  its  own  day.     What,  bo !  my  merry  friends. 
Come,  we  must  dance  upon  some  other  grave. 
Farewell,  good  father. 
Another  Reveller, — Save  you,  father. 

Another  Reveller. Think  not 

We  would  insult  thy  sorrow. 

The  Monk. Well,  forgive  me. 

I  pray  you  listen  how  I  loved  my  mother, 

And  you  will  weep  with  me.     She  loved  me,  nurst  me, 

And  fed  my  soul  with  light.     Morning  and  even 

Praying,  I  sent  that  soul  into  her  eyes, 

And  knew  what  Heaven  was,  tho'  I  was  a  child. 

I  grew  in  stature,  and  she  grow  in  goodness. 

I  was  a  grave  child.     Looking  on  her  taught  mo 

To  love  the  beautiful ;  and  I  had  thoughts 

Of  Paradise  when  other  men  have  hardly 

Looked  out  of  doors  on  earth.     (Alas,  alas, 

That  I  have  also  learned  to  look  on  earth 

« 

When  other  men  see  heaven. )    I  toiled,  but  ever 

As  I  became  more  holy  she  seemed  holier ; 

Even  as  when  climbing  mountain-tops,  the  sky 

Grows  ampler,  higher,  purer,  as  ye  rise. 

Let  me  believe  no  more.     No,  do  not  ask  mo 

How  I  repaid  my  mother.     (0  thou  saint 

That  lookest  on  me  day  and  night  from  heaven. 

And  smilest,  I  have  given  thee  tears  for  teai-s, 

Anguish  for  anguish,  woe  for  woe.     Forgive  me, 

If,  in  the  spirit  of  ineffable  penance. 

In  words  I  waken  up  the  guilt  that  sleeps. 

Let  not  the  sound  afiSict  thine  heaven,  or  colour 

That  pale  tear-blotted  record  which  the  angels 

Keep  of  my  sins. )    We  left  her.     I  and. all 

The  brothers  that  her  milk  had  fed.     We  lefl  her— 

We  left  her  in  the  day  of  her  distress. 

And  strange,  dark  robbers,  with  unwonted  names. 

Abused  her,  bound  her,  pillaged  her,  profaned  her ! 


Bound  her  clasped  hands,  and  gaggod  the  -trcmbliiig  lips    . 
That  prayed  for  her  lost  children.     And  we  stood, 
And  hIio  knelt  to  us,  and  we  saw  ber  kneel ; 
And  looked  ujion  her  coldly,  and  denied  her, — 
Denied  her  in  her  agony — and  counted 
Before  her  sanguine  eyes  tho  gold  that  bought 

Her  pangs.     Wo  stood 

One  of  the  Revellers. —  Nay,  thou  oowl'd  ruffian,  hold! 
There's  yengeance  for  thee  yet !     Dost  thou  come  hero 
To  blast  our  heariog  with  thy  damned  crimes  ? 
Sieze  on  him,  comrades  !     Tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
The  Monk. — Yes,  siese  him,  tear  him.      Tear  him,  hs 
will  bless  thee. 
If  thy  device  can  work  a  deeper  pain 
Than  he  will  weleome,  and  has  suffered.     Tear  him. 
But  listen  first,  that  thou  may*st  smite  the  harder. 
The  robbers  wearied,  and  they  bade  us  hold  her, 
Lest  in  her  death-struggles  she'd  get  free.     She  looked 
Upon  me  with  the  face  that  lit  my  childhood, 
Sho  called  me  with  the  voices  of  old  times, 
She  blest  me  in  her  madness.     But — they  shewed  us 
Gold,  and  wo  seized  upon  her,  held  her,  bound  ber, 
Smote  her.     She  murmur' d  kind  words,  and  I  gave  her 
blows. 
One  of  the  Auoiekce. — Fiend  ! 
Another. — Hound ! 
Another. — Demon! 
Another. — Strike  him  ! 

Another. — Hold  him  down  !     Kill  him  for  hoars  ! 
The  Monk. — Why,  how  now,  countrymen? 
How  now,  you  slaves,  that  should  bo  Romans?    Ah ! 
And  you  will  kill  me  that  I  smote  my  mother  ? 
Well  done,  well  done — a  righteous  doom  !     I  smote 
My  mother  ?     Hold.     My  mother,  did  I  say  ? 
My  mother  ?     Mine,  yours,  ours  ! 
One  of  the  Audience. — Seize  him  ! 
All. — Die,  liar,  die  I 

The  Monk. — But  my  brothers — will  y  ou  seize  my  bro- 
thers? 
What !  will  you  let  that  cursed  band  escape 
That  hoard  the  very  gold  that  slew  her  ?     Make 
A  full  end.     Finish  up  the  work.     You  cowards  ! 
What !   you  can  pounce  on  an  unarm*  d  poor  man  ; 
But  tremble  at  the  gilded  traitors  ! 

All. Name  them  ! 

They  shall  die.     Point  them  out.     Where  are  they^? 

The  Monk. Here  ! 

You  are  my  brothers,  and  my  mother  was 

Yours.     And  each  man  among  you  week  by  week 

Takes,  bowing,  tho  same  prico  that  sold  my  mother. 

And  does  not  blush.     Her  name  is  Rome.     Look  round, 

And  see  those  features  which  the  sun  himself 

Can  hardly  leave  for  fondness.     Look  upon 

Her  mountain  bosom,  where  the  very  sky 

Beholds  with  passion  ;  and  with  the  last  proud 

Imperial  sorrow  of  dejected  empire. 

She  wraps  the  purple  round  her  outraged  breast. 

And  even  in  fetters  cannot  be  a  slave. 

Look  on  the  world's  best  glory  and  worst  shame. 

You  cannot  count  her  beauties — or  her  chains. 

You  cannot  know  her  pangs  or  her  endurance— 

You  whom  propitious  skies  may  hardly  ooaz 

To  threesoore  years  and  ten.     Your  giant  fathers 

Called  Atlas  demigod.     But  what  is  she. 
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"Who,  worn  with  eightMn  oentaries  of  bondage. 

Stands  nuwaoled  before  the  world,  and  bears 

Two  hemispherei — ^Umumerabie  wrongs, 

lUimitahle  glories.     Oh  thoa  heart 

That  art  roost  tortared,  look  on  her,  and  say 

If  there  be  anything  in  earth  or  hearen. 

In  earth  or  hearen — now  that  Christ  weeps  no  longer— 

So  most  dirinely  sad.     Look  on  her.     Listen 

To  all  the  tongues  with  which  the  earth  cries  out. 

Flowers,  fountains,  winds,  woods,  spring  and  summer  incense. 

Morning  and  eve— these  are  her  Toices — ^hear  them  ! 

Remember  how  in  the  old  innocent  days 

or  your  young  childhood  these  said  blessings  on  you — 

7lemember  how  you  danced  to  those  same  Toices, 

And  sank  down  tired,  and  slept  in  joy,  not  doubting 

That  they  would  sing  to-morrow ;  and  remember 

How,  when  some  hearts  that  danced  in  those  old  days. 

And  worn  out,  laid  them  down,  and  have  not  wakened, 

Gave  back  no  answer  to  the  morning  sun. 

She  took  them  to  her  mother's  breast,  and  still 

Holds  them  unweary,  singing  by  their  slumbers, 

And  thoagh  you  have  forgotten  them,  remembers 

To  strew  their  unregarded  graves  with  flowers. 

Ob,  tiiose  old  days  !  those  canonized  days  ! 

Oh  !  that  bright  realm  of  sublunary  Heaven, 

Wherein  they  walked  in  halos  of  sweet  light. 

And  we  looked  up,  unfearing,  and  drew  near. 

And  learnt  of  them  what  no  succeeding  times 

Oan  tell  us  since  of  joy ;  for  so,  being  angels. 

They  suffered  little  children.     Oh  !  those  days. 

Why  is  it  that  we  hear  them  now  no  more  ? 

And  the  same  destiny  that  brought  us  pangs 

Took  every  b^sam  hence  ?    Did  we  wake  up 

From  infancy's  last  slumber  in  a  new 

And  colder  world  ?    My  mother,  thou  shalt  answer  ! 

I  hear  thee — see  thee.     The  same  soul  informs 

The  present,  that  look'd  once  thro'  undimmed  eyes 

In  childhood's  past.     What  tho'  it  shines  thro'  tear9, 

It  shines.     What  tho*  it  speaks  with  trembling  lips. 

Tuned  to  such  grief  that  they  say  bright  words  sadly  ; 

It  speaks.     And  by  that  speech,  thou  art  the  mother 

That  bore  us  !     Oh  !  you  sons  of  hers,  i-emember 

When  joy  had  grown  to  passion,  and  high  youth 

Had  aimed  the  shafts  that  lay  in  childhood's  quiver. 

If  you  have  ever  gone  out  (and  each  Roman 

Heart  must  have  note  of  one  such  better  day), 

Full  of  high  thoughts,  ambition8,..de8tinies, 

And  stood  downcast  among  her  ruined  altars. 

And  fed  the  shameful  present  with  the  past, 

And  felt  thy  soul  on  the  stem  food  grow  up 

To  tho  old  Roman  stature  ;  and  has  started 

To  feel  a  hundred  nameless  things,  which  kings 

Call  sins,  and  patriots  virtues  ;  and,  self-judged, 

Conscious,  and  purple  with  the  glorious  treason, 

Hast  lifted  flashing  eyes,  bold  with  groat  futures, 

And  in  one  glance  challenged  her  earth,  sens,  skies, 

And  they  have  said,  well  done  !     And  thou  hast  felt 

Like  a  proud  child  whom  a  proud  mother  blesses. 

Ah!  your  brows  kindle!  What — I  have  said  well  ? 

What!  there  are  some  among  you  who  have  been 

The  heroes  of  an  hour  ?     You  men  of  Parma, 

What  I  you  were  Romans  once  l    You  worse  than  slaves, 

Who,  being  Ronutns  once,  are  men  of  Parma, 

Tried  on  the  Etoaiaa  habit,  and  could  wear  it ; 


But  a  short  hour  on  your  degenerate  limbs. 

Sons  of  the  Empress  of  the  world,  and  slaves 

To  powers  a  Roman  bondman  would  not  count 

Upon  his  fingers  on  a  holiday ! 

Do  not  believe  me  yet.     She  is  no  mother 

Who  has  but  nurst  your  joy  and  pride.     Rem'^-mber, 

If  thou  hast  ever  wept,  without  a  heart 

To  catch  one  tear,  and  in  the  lonely  anguish 

Of  thy  neglected  agony,  look'd  out 

On  this  immortal  world,  and  seen — love* stricken— * 

Light  after  light  her  shadowy  joys  take  up 

Thy  lorn  peculiar  sorrow,  till  thy  soul 

Seemed  shed  upon  the  universe,  and  Grief, 

Deponent  of  its  separate  sadness,  clung 

To  the  stupendous  dolour  of  all  things, 

And  wept  with  the  great  mourner,  and  smiled  with  her 

When  she  came  back  to  sunshine,  with  the  joy 

Of  a  young  child  after  the  first  great  grief. 

Wherein  a  mother's  holy  words  first  spoke 

To  the  young  heart  of  God. But  I  am  dreaming^- 

You  have  not  wept  as  I  have.     Yet  remember. 

If  sbo  hath  given  you  softer  signs  than  these ; 

If  there  are  none  among  you  who  have  given 

To  her  chaste  beauty — to  the  woods  and  mountains^ 

And  lone  dim  places  sorrowfully  sweet. 

Where  Love  first  learns  to  hear  himself  and  blush  not— 

Thoughts  which  you  would  deny  roe  at  confession — 

Thoughts  which,  although  tho  peril  of  a  soul 

Hung  on  their  utterance,  would  have  gone  unborn 

In  silence  down  to  hell,  unblest,  unshriven ; 

And,  in  despairing  coyness,  daring  all, 

Because  they  could  dare  nothing.     Like  the  shy 

Soared  bird,  to  which  tho  serpent's  jaws  are  better 

Than  his  rude  eyes.     And  yet  you  gave  them  to  her, 

And  those  same  tremblifig  phantasies  went  forth 

To  meet  tho  storms  that  shake  tho  Appenines, 

And  did  not  fear.     And  so  you  called  her  Mothsr  ; 

And  so  the  invisible  in  you  confest 

The  unseen  in  her;  and  so  you  bore  your  witness 

To  her  august  maternity,  and  she 

Reflected  back  the  troth.     Remember,  so 

Great  Romulus,  and  those  who  after  him 

Built  tho  Etcraal  City,  and  their  own 

Twinborn  Eternity — even  as  tho  workman 

Is  greater  than  the  work — stood  at  her  knee,' 

And  brighten' d  in  her  blessing  ;  ami  remember. 

If  they  were  sons  like  you  !     What!  can  dead  names 

Stir  living  blood  ?     Fcir  not,  my  countrymen. 

They  are  not  Gcnnan  chieftains  that  I  spoko  of. 

Tremble  not,  brethren,  they  are  not  our  lords! 

Our  lords!  they  conquer'd  men.     They  are  some  souls 

That  once  took  flesh  and  blood  in  Italy, 

And  thought  she  was  a  land  to  draw  free  breath  in, 

And  drew  it  lung,  and  died  here  ;  and  since  live 

Everywhere  else.     What !     Your  brows  darken  !     What  t 

I  wrong'd  you  foully  ;  'twas  no  fear  that  daub'd  them. 

What !  your  choeks  flush,  as  some  old  soldier's  chiid 

Glows  at  inglorious  ease  when  a  chance  tongue 

Speaks  of  the  triumph  where  his  father  fell. 

What,  then,  these  dead  aro  yours!     Men  I  what  are  they  ? 

What  arc  they  ?    Ask  the  world,  and  it  shall  answer. 

And  you  ?    True,  true,  you  have  your  creed  ;  you  tell  me 

That  twice  a  thousand  years  have  not  outworn 

The  empiro  in  that  blood  of  theirs  that  flows 
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In  7oar  dall  veiof .    Tou  tell  me  you  are  Romani  ; 

Yet  they  were  lords,  and  you  are  elares ;  the  earth 

Heard  them  and  shook.     It  shakes,  perohanoe,  for  you — 

Shakes  with  the  laugh  of  scorn  that  there  are  things 

Who  liok  the  dust  that  fhlls  from  Austrian  feet, 

And  call  the  gods  their  fathers  !     Bear  with  me. 

I  am  not  here  to  reckon  up  your  shames. 

I  will  know  nothing  here  hut  my  wronged  mother-— 

I  cry  before  Heaven  she  is  yours.     That  you 

May  kiU  me  for  the  part  I  bore,  and  then 

Do  judgment  on  yourselves.     Look  on  that  mother^ 

Whose  teeming  loins  peopled  with  gods  and  heroes 

Earth  and  Olympus — sold  to  slaves,  whose  base, 

Barbarian  passions  had  been  proud  to  swell 

In  death  a  Roman  pageant.     Every  limb 

Owned  by  some  separate  savage — each  oharm  lent 

To  some  peculiar  lust.     The  form  that  served 

The  world  for  signs  of  beauty,  parcelled  out 

A  carcase  on  the  shambles,  where  small  kings, 

Like  unclean  birds,  hang  round  the  expected  carrion, 

And  chaffer  for  the  corpse — that  shall  not  die« 

Look  on  that  mother,  and  behold  her  sons ! 

Alas  !  she  might  be  Rome,  if  there  were  Romans. 

Look  on  that  mother.     Wilt  thou  know  that  I^ath 

Can  have  no  part  m  beauty  ?     Cost  to-day 

A  seed  into  the  earth,  and  it  shall  bear  thee 

The  flow'rs  that  waved  in  the  Egyptian  hair 

Of  Pharaoh's  daughter.     Look  upon  that  mothei^— 

Listen,  you  slaves,  who  gaze  on  her  distress. 

And  turn  to  dwell  with  clamorous  descant 

And  prying  eye  on  some  strange  small  device 

Upon  her  chains.     In  no  imperial  feature, 

In  no  sublime  perfection,  is  she  less 

Than  the  world's  empress,  the  earth's  paragon. 

Except  these  bonds.    These  bonds  ?    Break  them.    Unbind, 

Unbind  Andromeda !     She  was  not  bom 

To  stand  and  shiver  in  the  northern  blast, 

Qr  fester  on  a  foreign  rock,  or  bear 

Rude  license  of  the  unrespective  waves. 

She  is  a  queen  !  a  goddess  !  a  king's  daughter ! 

What  tho*  her  loveliness  defied  the  Heavens  ? 

Unbind  her  !  she  shall  fill  them.     Man  !  unbind  her. 

And,  goddess  as  she  is,  she  owns  thee,  loves  thee. 

Crowns  thee.     And  is  there  none  to  break  thy  chains, 

My  country  ?     Are  there  no  sons  of  my  mother  ? 

Strike,  and  the  spell  is  broken.     You  behold  her 

Suppliant  of  suppliants.     Strike  !  and  she  shall  stand 

Forth  in  her  awful  beauty,  more  divine 

Than  death  or  mortal  sorrow :  clothing  all 

The  wrecks  and  ruins  of  disastrous  days 

In  old-world  glory—- even  as  the  first  spring 

After  the  deluge.     Why  should  we  despair  ? 

The  heroes  whom  your  fathers  took  for  gods 

W.alked  in  her  brightness,  and  received  no  more 

Than  she  gives  back  to  you,  who  are  not  heroes, 

And  have  not  yet  been  men.     They  toiled  and  bled. 

And  knew  themselves  immortal  when  they  hung 

Their  names  upon  her  altars — ^asked  no  fate 

But  that  which  you  inherit,  and  disdain 

To  call  it  heritage — subdued  the  world. 

And  with  superior  scorn  heard  its  lip-service, 

And  bade  it  call  them  Romans,  and  belie  re 

Earth  had  no  haughtier  name.     Be  not  deceived. 

They  stood  on  EU>roan,  you  on  Farman,  ground. 

But  ye^  thifl  mould  ia  tho  same  ground  they  9tOQd  on. 


The  evening  wind  that  passes  by  us  now 
To  their  proud  senses  was  the  eveoing  wind. 
These  are  the  hills,  and  theee  the  plains,  whereby 
The  Roman  shepherd  fed  his  golden  flocks ; 
And  kings  looked  fix>m  their  distant  lands,  and  thought  him 
Greater  than  they.     The  masters  of  the  world 
Heard  the  same  streams  that  speak  to  yon,  its  slaves. 
These  rocks  were  their  rocks  ;  and  their  Roman  spring 
Brought,  year  by  year,  the  self-same  bloesoms— 
(The  self-same  blossoms,  but  they  stood  for  crowns.) 
The  flowers  beneath  their  feet  had  the  same  perfame 
As  those  you  tread  on.     Do  they  scorn  your  tread  t 
They  saw  your  stars ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down, 
The  mountains  on  his  fiioe  set  the  same  signs 
To  their  eyes  as  to  yours.     Oh,  thou  unseen 
Rome  of  their  love,  immaculate  and  free ! 
Thou  who  didst  sit  amid  the  Apponines, 
And,  looking  forth  upon  the  consoious  world. 
Which  saw  thee  and  obeyed,  beheld  thy  children 
From  sea  to  sea.     Yes,  we  are  here,  my  mother ; 
And  here  beside  thy  mountain  throno  we  call  thee. 
Ascend !  thou  uncrown' d  Queen!     Yet  a  few  days- 
Yet  a  few  days  and  all  is  past.     Behold, 
Even  now,  tho  harvest  seedeth,  and  the  ear 
Bends  rich  with  death.     Yet  a  few  days,  my  mother, 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  shouting  of  the  reapers. 
And  we  who  sharp  the  sickle  shall  ring  out 
The  harvest  home.     Nay,  look  not  on  me,  mother : 
Look  not  on  me  in  thy  sublime  despair. 
Thou  shalt  be  free!     I  see  it  all,  my  mother. 
Thy  golden  fetters,  thy  profaned  limbs. 
Thy  toils,  thy  stripes,  thine  agonies;  thy  scars. 
And  thine  undying  beauty.    Yes,  all,  all; 
And  all  for  us  and  by  us.    Look  not  on  me. 
Ay!  lift  thy  caoker'd  hands  to  Hcav'n.    Earth  hath  not 
Room  for  so  vast  a  wrong.     Thou  shalt  be  free  ! 
Thou  shalt  be  free  !  before  the  Heavens  I  swear  it! 
By  thy  long  agony,  thy  bloody  sweat, 
Thy  passion  of  a  thousand  years,  thy  glory. 
Thy  pride,  thy  shame,  thy  worlds  subdued  and  lost. 
Thou  shalt  be  free!    By  thine  eternal  youth 
And  co-eternal  utterless  dishonour, — 
Past,  present,  future,  life,  and  death;  all  oaths 
Which  may  bind  earth  and  Heaven, — mother!  I  swear  it. 
We  know  we  have  dishonour'd  thee ;  we  know 

All  thou  canst  tell  the  angels.     At  thy  feet 

The  feet  where  kings  have  trembled — we  confess 

And  weep,  and  only  bid  thee  live,  my  mother. 

To  see  how  we  can  die.     Thou  shalt  be  free  ! 

By  all  our  sins,  and  all  thy  wrongs,  we  swear  it. 

We  swear  it,  Mother,  by  the  thousand  omens 

That  heave  this  pregnant  time.     Tempests,  for  whom 

The  Alps  lack  wombs — quick  earthquakes — hurricanes— 

That  moan  and  chafe,  and  thunder  for  the  light, 

And  must  be  native  here.     Hark,  hark,  the  angel ! 

I  see  the  birthday  in  the  inuninent  skies ! 

Clouds  break  in  fire.     Earth  yawns.     The  exulting  thnnder 

Shouts  havoc  to  the  whirlwinds.     And  men  hear, 

Amid  the  terrors  of  consenting  storms. 

Floods,  rocking  worlds,  mad  seas,  and  rending  mountains, 

Above  the  infinite  clash,  one  long  groat  cry. 

Thou  shalt  bb  frbe. 

The  audience  have,   one  by  one,  stolen  away,     Thi 
MowK,  recovering  from  hit  enthusiasm,  JlmU  himelj 
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•    Ths  Moiix.— Ah !  Solitode !  and  have  I 
Raved  to  the  wiads  f        *        * 

Bow  not  thy  queenly  head  ; 
Beat  not  thy  hroast ;  thoy  do  not  leare  thee,  mother  ! 
Wo  hare  no  strength  to  meet  the  offended  terrors 
or  thy  chaste  eyea.     Yet  a  fevr  days,  my  mother, 
And  when  the  fire  of  expiation  burns, 
Thou  ahalt  confess  thy  children.     Oh.  bear  with  us. 
Has  the  set  sun  forsalcen  thee  ?    We  know 
All  that  thou  art  and  we  are  ;  and  if,  mothor, 
The  unused  weight  of  the  ineffable  knowledge 
Bendeth  our  souls,  forgive  us.        *        *        * 

Yes,  all  gone  j 
And  not  one  word^one  pitiful,  cheap  word — 
One  look  that  might  havo  brightened  into  promise. 
All  £aintp  pale,  recreant,  slavish,  lost.     No  cur 
That  sniffs  the  distant  bear,  and  sneaks,  downcast. 
With  craven  tail  and  miscreant  trepidation. 
To  kennel  and  to  coUar,  could  slink  homo 
With  a  more  prone  abasement.        •        •        • 

Kill  me.     Kill  me. 
Thine  hour  is  not  yet  oome.    Then  give  me  mine. 
Thoa  mutt  endure,  my  mother.    I  have  taken 
A  meleor  for  the  dawn.    Thou  must  endure, 
And  toil  and  weep. 
Oh  thon  oflboded  majesty  !  my  heart 
Beats  here  for  thee.     Strike  it.     Tbon  must  endure. 
I  may  not,  at  the  peril  ot  my  sonl, 
Give  thee  aught  other  counsel ;  and  I  would  not, 
For  many  souls,  that  any  man  should  dare 
To  give  thee  this,  and  live.     Alas !  when  Truth 
Is  treason,  and  the  crime  of  what  we  do 
Transcends  all  s!ns,  but  the  more  damning  guilt 
Of  doing  aught  beside.        •        •        • 

Be  patient, 
Oh  thou  eternal  and  upbraiding  Presence, 
Which  fillest  Heaven  and  Earth  with  witness.    Be 
What  thou  hast  been  ;  and— if  thou  canst — forgive 
What  I  cannot  forgive ;  and  lot  me  be 
What  I  was.     Take,  take  back  this  terrible  sight — 
This  sight  that  passeth  the  sweet  boundary 
Of  man's  allotted  world.     Let  me  look  forth 
And  sea  green  fields,  hills,  trees,  and  soulless  waters. 


Give  back  my  ignorance.     Why  should  my  sense 

Be  cursed  with  this  intolerable  knowledge  ? 

Let  me  go  back  to  bondage.     What  am  I 

That  I  am  tortured  to  supernal  uses, 

Who  have  not  died  ;  and  see  the  sights  of  angels 

With  mortal  eyes  ?    Unhand  me,  mother  I     Why 

Must  I,  so  many  years  removed  from  death, 

Be  young,  and  have  no  youth  ?    What  have  I  done 

That  I  alone  am  outlawed  from  my  nature  ? 

That  all  thy  millions  look  on  thee  with  smiles. 

And  I  with  madness  ?    Why  must  I  be  great  ? 

When  did  I  ask  this  boon  ?     Why  is  the  dull 

Smooth  unctuous  current  of  contented  baseness 

Forbidden  to  me  only  ?    What  art  thou. 

Magician  !  that  who  serves  thee  hath  thenceforth 

No  part  on  earth  beside  ?    That  I  am  doomed — 

Am  doomed  to  preach  in  unknown  tongues  ;  and  know 

What  no  man  will  believe  ?     To  strive  and  weep. 

And  labour  with  impossible  griefs,  and  woes 

That  kill  me  in  the  birth  ?    That  I  am  thus— 

That  I  am  thus,  who  once  was  calm,  proud,  happy  I 

Ay — ^you  may  smile,  you  ancient  sorrows — happy. 

SUy  !  Happy  ?  and  a  SUve  9        •        •        • 

If  I  must  see  thee. 
If  it  must  be  ;  if  it  must  be,  my  mother ; 
If  it  must  be ;  and  God  vouchsafes  the  heart 
No  gift  to  unlearn  Truth ;  if  the  soul  never 
Can  twice  be  virgin ;  if  the  eye  that  strikes 
Upon  the  hidden  path  to  the  unseen 
Is  henceforth  for  two  worlds ;  if  the  sad  fruit 
Of  knowledge  dwells  for  ever  on  the  Up, 
And  if  thy  face  onoc  seen,  to  me,  oh  then 
Unutterable  sadness,  must  henceforth 
Look  day  and  night  from  all  things ;  grant  me  this, 
That  thine  immortal  sorrow  will  remember 
Qow  little  we  can  grieve,  who  aro  but  dust. 
Make  me  the  servant,  not  the  partner,  mother, 
Of  woes,  for  whose  omnipotence  of  pain 
I  have  no  organs.     Suffer  that  I  give 
Time  and  endurance  for  impossible  passion ; 
Perohance  accumulated  pangs  may  toaoh  me 
One  throe  of  thy  distress.     How  canst  thou  think 
My  soul  can  contain  thine  ? 
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Thb  Anglo -Saxon  race  hare  been  the  most  auc- 
cetsftil  eoloaixers  of  modern  times  ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  colonising  nation  more  generally  forgetful  of  tlieir 
nltra-narine  poasessions-^the  oharter  by  which  they 
bold  them,  the  object  for  which  they  are  held,  and 
the  Talne  that  they  may  bring — than  the  British 
people.  The  time  vas  coming,  no  short  time  ago, 
vhen  this  apathy  must  be  destroyed.  That  time  has 
eome.  The  nation  miut  decide  speedily  whether  it 
is  to  retain  colonies  and  imperial  posseaaions,  or  to 
relapse  into  €h*eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
islands  therennto  adjacentr— Ireland  even  remiuning 
an  adjonot  of  doubt  and  weakness.  There  are  two 
eomnMi  open.  We  may  improye  the  colonies,  and 
bind  thfi  colonists  into  one  strong  state  or  empire  with 
oon^TOT ;  or  we  may  acquit  them  of  farther  al- 


liance to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner, 
abolish  the  copartnership  and  advertise  its  diasolu- 
tion  in  the  world's  gazettes.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
third  path.  We  are  following  it  now.  It  is  a  road 
of  stumbling  and  oflence,  costly  meanwhile,  and  likely 
to  be  more  costly  hereafter.  It  is  a  connexion  formed 
by  one  series  of  heartburnings,  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, complaint  and  compensation,  without 
any  great  advantage  ;  and  destitute  of  any  of  those 
vast  social  benefits  that  might  be  realized  from  the 
prudent  observance  of  the  contract.  This  connexion 
will  exist  at  our  cost  until  one  colony  after  another 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  its  independence  ; 
with  a  struggle  calculated  to  engender  bitterness  and 
enmity.     The  men  in  office  either  do  not  see,  or  do 
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not  acknowledge,  this  existence  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
solution in  the  empire.  They  are  engaged  in  legis- 
lating for  some  colonies,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
necessities.  They  have  instructed  others  to  legislate 
for  themselves,  while  we  pay  the  cost.  The  expenses 
of  the  Canadas,  of  the  other  North  American  colo- 
nies, of  the  tropical  colonies,  of  Australia,  and,  in 
some  measure,  of  our  eastern  possessions,  are  paid  by 
the  people  of  this  country ;  but  the  business,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  business,  of  these  colonies  are  as  open, 
or  are  to  be  made  as  open,  to  the  subjects  of  other 
countries  as  to  the  citizens  of  tliis — ^the  paying  na- 
tion ;  while  the  business,  and  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  business,  of  this  coimtry,  are  as  patent, 
or  are  to  be  made  as  patent,  to  the  citizens  of  other 
states,  who  owe  us  no  allegiance,  as  to  the  people 
of  our  colonies,  who  are  also  our  fellow- subjects. 

If  this  be  the  fair  and  full  development  of  free- 
trade,  and  if  that  be  fixed  as  our  rule  from  this  time 
forward,  then  we  are  a  people  burthencd  for  nothing, 
and  if  the  colonists  do  not  rebel  against  us,  we  should 
take  leave  respectfully  to  rebel  against  them.  The 
position  of  the  colonists,  on  the  whole,  is  enviable. 
They  want  a  bishop  more  than  they  formerly  enjoyed: 
we  pay  for  the  bishop.  They  want  a  governor,  and 
a  number  of  officials :  generally  we  pay  for  them. 
They  want  an  army :  for  the  army,  horse  and  foot, 
we  pay  the  bill.  They  want  a  fleet :  we  send  a  squa- 
dron to  cruise  round  their  coast,  and  attend  upon 
their  interests.  Fools  that  they  be,  they  want  law- 
yers: well,  we  havepaid  for  law  on  their  account,  what, 
if  laid  out  in  an  economical  way,  should  ruin  all  the 
colonies  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  ten  years.*  For- 
tunately for  them,  the  money  was  squandered,  and  they 
are  not  ruined.  How  long  we  can  go  on  in  this  way, 
and  also  not  be  ruined,  is  a  mere  question  of  figures, 
to  be  settled  with  a  slate  and  a  slate-pencil ;  after  our 
means  are  given,  and  then  the  amount  that  we  sink 
annually  in  the  colonial  chasmf — for  we  may  as  well 
remember,  that  when  a  colonial  town  wants  a  har- 
bour, we  construct  it ;  when  a  colony  requires  a  canal, 
we  dig  it ;  when  a  bridge  is  needed,  we  build  it ;  when 
a  railway  is  proposed,  our  G-overnment  is  expected 
to  take  half  the  scrip,  and  that,  according  to  the 
habits  of  those  who  generally  take  scrip  now  in  such 
undertakings,  would  be  a  harmless  ceremony  ;  but 
then  the  Government  is  expected  to  pay  the  deposit. 

From  these  statements  it  may  be  readily  supposed 
that  we  are  adverse  to  colonies  and  colonizing,  as 
the  latter  has  been  misconducted,  and  the  former 
managed,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. The  colonies  have  been  kept  to  serve  as 
safety-valves  to  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  ; 
and,  as  we  are  opposed  to  them,  we  necessarily  resist 
whatever  aids  and  abets  their  continuance.  The 
colonies  have  hitherto  suffered  in  public  estimation 
from  corruptions  that  do  not  necessarily  belong  to 
them.  They  have  been  victimised  in  fact,  and  in 
public  opinion,  not  upon  their  own  merits  or  deme- 
rits, but  in  consequence  of  evils  existing  at  home, 
and  originating  in  old  feudal  laws  and  observances, 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  crusaders  rather 

*  The  colonies  meet  their  charges  now  under  this  head,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  their  ecclesiastical  charges  also. 

t  The  amount  of  civil,  military,  and  naval  charges  is  £^,000,000 
to  £2,500,000  annnaUy  ;  bnt  there  are  extraordinary  grants. 


than  from  colonizers,  and  are  more  befiting  the  ob- 
jects and  the  practices  of  the  first  than  of  the  second 
class  of  emigrants.  Expensive  establishments  have 
been  thrust  on  small  communities  which  they  did  not 
require.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  West  India  cQlouio«<, 
after  all  the  expense  incurred  by  this  country  for 
their  support,  the  taxes  raised  for  local  pnrpoaes  are 
unnecessarily  great.  There  is  a  governor,  anU  his 
establishment,  for  Jamaica,  with  its  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  of  whom,  perhaps, 
three- fourth 8,  or  seven-eighths,  are  negroes.  Ja- 
maica has  not  a  population  so  numeroas  as  that  of 
Lanarkshire.  The  inhabitants  are  not  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  Antrim  or  of  Down  coontv. 
They  are  scarcely  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lancashire.  They  are  a  small  body, 
compared  with  the  masses  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  They  are  one- sixth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London ;  scarcely  equal  to  the  numbers  in  Liver> 
pool ;  considerably  under  those  of  Manchester  and 
Salford ;  and  perhaps  still  farther  under  the  popa- 
lation  within  the  monioipality  of  Glasgow.  \Vo 
have  run  up  this  catalogue  only  to  render  the  enor- 
mity of  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  more  apparent. 
The  people  of  Jamaica  are  not  blameable  for  them« 
They  may  be  spendthrifts,  as  we  have  beard  them 
civilly  designated,  although  in  that  case  there  i«  less 
necessity  for  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends ;  and 
they  have  no  means  of  reducing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  expense  incurred  on  theii*  account,  and  no  di- 
rect means  of  reducing  that  heavy  portion  which 
comes  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Jamaica  ia,  however, 
comparatively  a  good  case.  Our  expenditure  for  its 
naval,  military,  and  civil  establishments,  is  compa- 
ratively small.  The  payments  on  account  of  the 
**  smaller  islands"  are,  taking  theproportion of  popula- 
tion, 50  per  cent,  higher.  For  a  considerable  number 
of  past  years,  the  colonists  have  defrayed  the  immedi- 
ate civil  expenses  of  these  islands,  with  minute  excep- 
tions. The  military  and  naval  expenditure  are  the 
largest  items  of  our  outlay  on  their  account ;  and  on 
an  average  of  years  they  amount  very  nearly  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  million.  The  salaries  of  lav  officers, 
and  the  officers  of  similar  establishments,  are  not, 
however,  fixed  by  the  local  legislatures.  They  have 
neither  the  appointments,  nor  the  power  of  fixing  the 
returns,  except  as  we  have  said,  in  an  indirect  way. 
At  present  one  local  legislature  is  at  war  with  the 
Colonial  Office.  A  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  is  re- 
quined  in  official  salaries.  The  authorities  refuse  to 
make  the  reduction,  and  the  legislature  sasp^id  the 
supplies.  The  remedy  is  constitutional,  although  it 
is  also  troublesome.  Our  intention  does  not  include 
a  catalogue  of  colonial  grievances,  but  is  satisfied 
merely  by  taking  this  note  of  the  fact,  that  the  West 
India  colonies  pay  a  heavy  local  taxation,  that  might 
be  greatly  reduced  by  grouping  them  together  under 
one  local  management.  Until  the  introduction  of 
steam  navigation,  that  union  was  not  impossibloy  but 
inconvenient.  Since  then  it  is  more  convenlenl  The 
use  of  steam-power  has  brought  the  colonies  nearer 
to  each  other  ;  and  it  has  also  brought  them  nearer 
to  the  mother-country,  for  other  purposes,  to  which 
we  will  refer  hereafter.  The  North  American  co- 
lonists are  not  so  largely  taxed.  There  is  not,  indeed, 
any  class  of  people,  living  in  civilisation^  more  lightly 
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taxed  than  them  ;  and  yet  we  helieve  that  the  junc- 
tion of  the  whole  under  one  legislature  would  be  found 
for  their  ultimate  benefit.  The  disorganization  of 
these  colonies  may  be  learned,  from  the  ludicrous 
existence  between  thom  of  separate,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  hostile  tariffs.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
lodicrons,  to  receive  from  the  Canadian  Legislature 
a  hostile  and  protective  tariff,  directed  against  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  and  to  find  that  it  has 
reoeiyed  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  through  Earl 
Grey,  who  declares  himself  to  be  a  free-trader  of  the 
purest  colour.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Earl  Grey 
CTer  read  that  tariff,  or  having  read,  that  he  under- 
stood its  object.  By  imposing  an  cul  valorem  duty  on 
manufactures,  debiting  on  their  value  the  amount  of 
freight  and  charges,  the  Canadians  have  really  es- 
tablished a  discriminative  duty  in  favour  of  United 
States'  goods  to  a  cei-tain  amount ;  and  they  have 
levied  a  large  protective  duty  in  favour  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  they  manufacture.  This  new  tariff  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Ciown,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  last  autumn  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  profes- 
sions in  favonr  of  free-trade  made  by  Mr.  Hawes 
and  Earl  Grey,  the  officials  who  are  responsible 
to  the  public  on  the  subject,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  error  has  attracted  any  attention  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
merchants  connected  with  the  Canadian  trade,  and 
it  led,  amongst  other  causes,  to  a  considerable  re- 
daction in  the  export  of  manufactures  during  the 
recent  spring.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature  is  more  unjustifiable,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  timber,  which  is  taxed  for  revenue, 
every  obstacle  to  the  fi*eo  importation  of  the  produce 
of  these  colonies  into  this  country  has  been  with- 
drawn ;  while  a  charge  of  nearly  ^300,000  per  annum 
is  incurred  for  their  naval  and  military  expenditure, 
and  discharged  by  our  Exchequer.  This  species  of 
disorganization  cannot  continue  long.  The  people  of 
this  country,  as  the  facts  become  known,  will  resent 
practices  of  this  nature.  In  their  resentment  they 
may  adopt  impolitic  measures  to  relieve  themselves 
from  a  burden,  and  cast  away  property,  because  it 
has  hitherto  produced  no  return. 

Mr.  Porter,  in  his  work  on  the  resources  of  the 
British  nation,  has  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the 
colonial  system,  wherein  he  classes  their  advantages 
as  positive  and  negative ;  but  after  reading  carefully 
the  eight  or  nine  octavo  pages  devoted  to  the  subject, 
we  do  not  see  a  positive  advantage  mentioned,  fur- 
ther than  that  colonies  afford  a  field  for  profitable 
enterprise  to  its  subjects,  and  add  to  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  parent  State,  fie  does  not  show, 
in  any  way,  why  those  subjects,  who  are  not  colonists, 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  charges  expended  on  ac- 
count of  the  colonies ;  and  he  does  not  mention  any 
instance  where  the  colonies  can  add  to  the  power 
and  resouroes  of  this  country,  upon  his  system  of 
political  economy. 

There  is  one  negative  political  advantage  men- 
tioned by  him,  when  he  says,  that  if  a  war  occurred 
between  us  and  the  United  States,  the  harbours  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  would  be  better  in 
our  keying  than  in  that  of  our  opponents.  A  war 
might  arise  between  us  and  the  United  States  for 
many  reasons ;  but  the  most  probable  reason  is  in 


connexion  with  the  colonies.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  probability,  ve  think,  of  the  United  States 
becoming  a  piratical  power,  liko  Algiers  of  old,  and 
attacking  the  peaceable  ships  of  commerce  on  the 
ocean.  There  is  not  any  fear  that  the  States  Avill 
seek  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  an  invading  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  annexing  these  islands,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  new  star  and  stripe.  There  arc, 
indeed,  proposals  to  form  volunteer  corps  in  the 
States,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  Irish  Con- 
federates in  proclaiming  the  young  Irish  republic, 
that  exists  in  Mr.  Martin's  dreams,  and  Mr.  Meagher's 
visions.  These  movements  belong  to  the  Irish  resi- 
dents in  the  States,  and  to  the  approximation  of  a 
Presidential  election.  The  two  parties  in  the  Westoi'n 
Republic,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  ambitious  of 
Presidential  honours,  naturally  speak  evil  of  Britain 
towards  the  close  of  a  Presidential  term,  with  the 
view  of  securing  Irish  voters,  who  ai*e  numerous  in 
the  States.  This  practice  is  neither  manly  nor  pacific; 
but  when  we  consider  all  the  wiles  and  snares  set 
around  the  hustings  and  polling-booths  of  this  country, 
we  must  in  charity  permit  liberty  of  speech  to  the  Tay- 
lors and  the  Clays  of  the  West.  There  is  no  great 
reason  to  apprehend  an  invasion  of  Gal  way  from  Sew 
York  or  Baltimore,  by  anything  more  deadly  than 
dollars  and  Indian  com — commodities  of  which  we 
can  take  our  share  without  murmuring.  War  with 
the  States  must  be  a  war  concerning  the  colonies; 
and  Mr.  Porter,  in  advocating  the  advantage  of  the 
colonies  to  us,  during  hostilities  with  the  States,  for- 
got that  their  most  probable  cause  is  the  colonial 
connexion  with  Britain.  That,  no  doubt,  would  form 
a  very  bad  reason  for  hostilities  on  the  pai't  of  the 
United  States,  and  altogether  unjustifiable ;  but  the 
ambition  and  grasping  character  of  their  statesmen 
and  people  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  calamity,  but 
one  that  exists,  and  we  have  merely  to  take  a  calm 
view  of  our  position  in  this  matter.    . 

Mr.  Porter  proceeds  farther,  and  states  that  the 
colonies  should  be  like  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in- 
tegral portions  of  the  British  Empire.  Will  they  pay 
taxes  like  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ?  In  that  case, 
the  commercial  advantage  of  their  possession  would 
be  apparent ;  but  we  do  not  anticipate  their  voluntary 
subjection  to  the  budget.  This  celebrated  statist 
will  not  succeed  in  persuading  them  to  come  under 
the  yoke  of  Sir  Charles  Wood;  and  therefore  wo 
need  not  pause  with  him  for  one  moment  to  survey 
his  imaginary  coalition  of  Yorkshire  with  the 
Bahamas,  and  Lancashire  with  the  Bermudas: — 
"  Emancipate  your  colonies  from  all  the  shackles 
with  which  your  shop-keeping  spirit  has  loaded  them ; 
let  them  be  free  to  adopt  such  commercial  regulations 
as  each  may  find  best  suited  to  its  circumstances,  and 
you  may  then  safelyproceed  to  emancipate  yourselves 
firom  the  countervailing  shackles  that  you  have  im- 
posed upon  your  own  commerce."  And  when  that  is 
done,  we  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  to  accrue  to 
Britain  from  the  possession  of  colonies. 

We  advocate  the  colonial  system  as  the  only 
means  left  to  us  of  demonstrating  before  the  world 
the  advantages  of  free-trade  ;  and  of  enjoying  thu 
benefits  that  would  result  from  free  and  enlarged  in- 
tercourse amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

That  is  one  reason  for  retaining  the  cplonies;  and 
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aaother  is,  that  they  are  our  property — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  property  of  the  people,  in  a  different  sense  alto- 
gether from  the  islands  in  which  they  live ;  for  the 
latter,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  have 
been  allocated  to  private  individuals. 

The  people  of  this  country  have,  moreover,  given 
value  for  the  colonies.  They  have  been  purchased 
with  their  money.  Of  the  huge  debt  hanging  upon 
this  nation,  these  colonies  form  the  only  tangible  re- 
turn. There  is  national  honour,  which  we  cannot 
bring  into  the  market,  and  national  liberty,  which  we 
cannot  put  into  price-lists ;  and  the  colonies  are  the 
only  tangible  produce  of  the  war,  and  the  only  pro- 
perty remaining  to  us  for  the  debt. 

This  fact  seems  to  bo  overlooked  in  all  discussions 
on  the  colonies.  The  waste  lands  there  are  consider- 
ed to  be  the  property  of  the  colonists.  Their  proceeds 
ai'e  used  up  for  colonial  purposes.  The  absolute  pro- 
perty that  the  people  of  this  country  have  in  them  is 
forgotten.  And  yet  the  indisputable  fact  exists,  that 
the  entire  colonial  possessions,  hitherto  unallocated, 
are  the  public  property  of  this  nation,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  in  the  full  verity  that  the  fleet,  the  ord- 
nance, the  forts,  the  public  establishments,  and  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  are  the  property  of  the  public. 
The  poorest  man  who  pays  taxes  is  in  reality  a  land- 
owner. His  land  is  mortgaged  for  his  debts.  Per- 
haps it  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  its  value ;  but  that 
will  not  form  any  reason,  while  he  must  continue  to 
meet  the  burden  of  the  bond,  that  his  power  should 
be  weakened  by  the  gratuitous  concession  to  anothei* 
of  his  property. 

The  manner  in  which  emigration  works  has  never 
been  correctly  and  generally  understood.  The  emi- 
grant, while  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
had  his  labour;  pre-mortgaged  to  a  considerable 
amount.  The  interest  of  the  national  debt  is  more 
than  £l  annually,  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
young  and  old.  Assuming  the  number  of  families 
at  six  millions,  which  is,  indeed,  above  the  last  cen- 
sus, the  interest  of  the  debt,  falling  upon  each,  is 
equal  to  £5  yearly.  That  charge  is  not  equally  dis- 
tributed ;  and  it  is  not  equable  that  this  should  be 
the  case ;  but  it  falls  heavily  upon  the  labouring  and 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  When,  however,  a 
family  emigrates,  their  portion  of  the  annual  charge 
is  distributed  amongst  those  who  remain.  They  es- 
cape from  that  time  this  annual  payment.  Their 
industry  is  emancipated  from  the  burden  that  pressed 
upon  it  here,  but  something  is  thereby  added  to  the 
pressure  on  those  that  remain.  That  is  the  first  re- 
sult of  emigration. 

The  second  is  already  noticed.  The  parties  who 
get  away  by  paying  a  small  sum  for  land  that  they 
are  able  to  occupy,  imagine  that  they  have  purchased 
for  themselves,  as  a  society,  the  freehold  of  all  the 
waste  land  within  the  frontier  of  their  settlement. 
We  thus  not  only  relieve  them  from  a  burden,  but 
endow  them  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  government  grants 
are  given  for  emigration.  We  not  only  release  emi- 
grants from  a  debt ;  but  we  pay  them  for  going,  and 
bestow  upon  them  property.  We  infer  that  this 
system  cannot  be  permanent.  The  people  will  in- 
quire into  these  subjects,  in  what  Mr.  Porter  calls  a 
*'  shopkeeping  spirit.^'     That  is  the  only  spirit  in 


which  we  can  colonize  suoceSsfally.  The  pr<^t  of 
individuals  becomes  the  profit  of  the  State  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  profit  and  permanent 
public  good  run  in  one  channel.  By  gaining  the  one 
we  secure  the  other;  and  by  sacrificing  national  gain 
we  will  accomplish  little  general  good. 

We  cannot  think  any  proposition  clearer  than  ihisi 
that,  on  Mr.  Porter's  principles,  which  are  in  the  as* 
cendancy,  there  can  only  be  loss  in  the  possession  of 
colonies,  and  that,  as  they  extend  and  multiplyt 
oui*  loss  must  increase.  Political  inflaenee  cannot 
be  conferred  or  strengthened  by  them,  for  they  re- 
quire to  be  defended  at  some  cost  of  political  power ; 
and  they  neither  increase  the  revenue  of  the  original 
state,  nor  its  material  of  aggression  or  defence. 

Colonies  may  be  established  on  the  present  system 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  settlement  of  the  world* 
They  may  be  fostered,  and  have  been  fostered  to  some 
extent,  as  large  poor-houses  or  peni teutiaries.  To  one 
olass  the  unemployed  may  be  sent  to  earn  bread ;  to 
another  the  vicious  may  be  transported  to  earn  vir- 
tue. Nobody,  however,  dreams  that  breaking  road* 
metal  in  the  pay  of  a  relief  committee ;  or  following 
the  exercises  prescribed  at  Perth  or  Pentonville,  at 
the  request  of  the  public  prosecutor;  has  in  any  man- 
ner increased  the  political  power  or  influence  of  this 
land ;  and  these  results  will  not  be  promoted  by  the 
same  practices  on  an  enlarged  scale.  Mr.  Porter  says, 
indeed,  that  the  taste  for  British  manufactures  will 
remain  with  the  colonists,  and  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase them  will  be  increased ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  inclination  to  buy  our  goods,  and  the  meims 
of  paying  for  them,  would  be  naturally  less  in  the 
emigrant's  family  of  Iowa,  than  in  the  household  of 
the  colonist  at  New  Zealand ;  while  Iowa  costs  us 
nothing,  and  New  Zealand  will  absorb  many  millions 
sterling  before  it  be  independent. 

We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dealings  of 
the  colonists  with  our  manufacturers  are  fax  greater 
than  the  transactions  of  emigrants  who  settle  in  the 
United  States.  The  purchases  of  the  colonist  in  the 
North  American  colonies  are,  compared  with  those  of 
the  emigrant  in  the  States,  as  five  to  one,  or  thereby ; 
those  of  the  Australian,  as  eight  to  one ;  and  of  the 
West  Indian,  in  ordinary  periods,  as  six  or  seven  to 
one.  These  extra  purchases  may  be  obtained  on  a 
bad  principle,  but  they  show,  at  any  rate,  that  a  great 
change  may  occur  upon  the  full  realization  of  Mr. 
Porter's  principles,  which  are  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  Legislature. 

The  recoil  from  a  high  state  of  monopoly  and  pro- 
tective duties  may  have  carried  us  further  than  free 
trade.  The  inquiry  has  been  suggested  already.  At 
this  moment  we  know  that  many  of  those  mereantile 
men,  whose  influence  ultimately,  when  oombined, 
moves  cabinets,  are  ;nore  than  doubtful  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  confounded  together  all  protection  in 
one  deep  ban ;  but  protective  duties  are  of  two  elaeses. 
There  is  first  the  monopoly  of  a  class>  like  the  cora- 
laws,  which  necessarily  injures  other  classes,  and 
there  is  next  the  monopoly  of  a  nation,  whieh  matt 
be  shared,  more  or  less,  amongst  the  whole  nation, 
according  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  profits. 
The  corn-law  of  the  United  Statea,  for  example, 
creates  a  monopoly,  but  not  one  oalculated  to  iqerease 
the  coat  of  bread,  because  there  is  a  gjraat  almadaiice 
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of  land  within  the  horders  of  the  States  to  reclaim ; 
and  any  man  who  deems  eom  too  high  in  priee,  can 
cultiTate  more  land  for  his  own  nse,  and  that  of 
others.  Then  an  import  daty  may  he  protectiFe,  as 
all  import  daties»  levied  on  goods  which  can  he  pro- 
duced within  the  country  where  the  tax  is  paid,  really 
9T^;  but  it  may  not  fall  altogether,  or  eren  in  any 
part,  on  tiie  consumers.  Any  fixed  tax  of  that  na- 
ture must  he  partly  paid  hy  the  producer.  The  taxes 
levied  in  the  United  States  on  our  manufactures  are 
not  entirely  paid  hy  the  consumers  there.  They  are 
met  in  some  proportion  by  the  shippers  here.  They 
have  the  undoubted  result  of  causing  the  consumer 
in  the  States  to  buy  more  home,  and  fewer  imported 
goods,  than  the  colonist ;  although  his  condition  in 
life,  means  of  purchase,  and  desire  to  possess  luxu- 
ries or  necessaries  must  be  equal. 

The  colonies  also  stand  to  the  people,  if  our  views 
be  correct,  in  a  different  relation  from  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  people  may  repudiate  their 
possession— they  may  refuse  theirproperty-^they  may 
alienate  this  heritage,  for  a  principle,  for  a  theory, 
or  for  nothing ;  but  the  colonies,  extending  oyer  land 
equal  to  all  Europe  in  extent  and  in  fertility,  are 
theirs  in  the  meantime,  to  use  or  to  renounce.     Pro- 
tection, in  their  case,  is  something  very  different  from 
protection  to  the  land,  or  the  land's  produce,  be- 
longing to  private  persons.     It  is  a  great  object  for 
the  people,  if  they  rightly  view  the  facts  and  conse- 
quences to  make  these  lands  profitable.     There  is 
hanging  over  us  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions. 
Are  we  for  ever  to  leave  this  debt  accumulating  on, 
and  pressing  down  the  energies  of  the  empire  ?  Very 
few  individuals  have  considered  that  subject ;  but  we 
warn  the  ftiadholders  that  it  may  be  considered  dur- 
ing extreme  distress  by  angry  multitudes.     We  do 
not  say  that  their  decision  would  ultimately  be  bene- 
ficial either  to  them  or  to  the  interests  of  their  land. 
The  debt  is  intimately  interwoven  with  our  national 
existence.     It  could  only  be  cancelled,  unless  in  pay- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  dishonesty  and  suffering  far  ex- 
ceeding its  value.     But  this  fact  may  not  weigh 
greatly  in  a  period  of  intense  suffering.     The  re- 
cent condnct  of  those  who,  in  Parliament,  repre- 
sent the  money  interest,  has  been  extremely  selfish. 
They  advocate  the  utmost  freedom  of  trade  in  every 
commodity  except  money ;   and  they  maintain  the 
currency-laws  and  the  bank-restriction  act  by  the 
foul  mockery  of  appointing  a  committee,   consist- 
ing of  a    majority  of  members,  pledged    to    the 
teeth  in  their  favour;  to  consider  their  operation. 
They  nominate  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  a  majority  of  their  retainers,  to  try  them- 
selves!     The  language  used  by  several  legislators 
connected  with  that  party  has  become  watchwords 
of  agitation.     Sir  James  Graham  says,  **  It  ia  our 
duty  to  cheapen  everything.     He  forgets  *'  corn  and 
cnrrency."     He  forgets  that  one  thing,  "  character," 
at  Netherby,  has  been  cheapened  already  until  it  is 
worthless.     **  It  is  our  duty  to  cheapen  everything" 
Have  we  not  artificially  enhanced  money?      Are 
we  not  paying  in  gold  what  we  borrowed  in  depre- 
ciated paper?      Is  not    Sir  James    Graham  sup- 
porting a  most  cruel   monopoly  in  banking  with 
firee  trade  on  his  lips?     Does  he  not  aid  in  chok- 
ing thoiife  channels  through  which  the  life-blood  oi 


trade  should  be  flowing  free  ?  Some  days  ago  wo  no* 
ticed,  in  the  densest  quarter  of  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  bills  on  the  walls  addressed  to  free-traders* 
They  contidned  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den's,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  the 
ship-wrights  of  America  wrought  longer  hours,  and 
took  shorter  time  to  dinner,  than  those  of  this  country. 
The  use  made  of  this  statement  on  the  bill  is  per- 
ceptible. It  was  an  incautious  assertion.  Ship- 
carpenters  here  work  for  a  sufficiently  long  period 
of  the  day.  They  take  generally  an  hour  for  dinner, 
and  politicians  do  not  dine  in  shorter  time.  The 
Americans  may  toil  longer.  Their  struggle  is  for 
gold.  Their  ruling  passion  is  avarice.  They  may 
work  longer,  and  we  believe  that  they  also  die  out 
sooner;  but  there  is  something  in  life  better  worth 
living  for  than  money.  A  life  entirely  passed  in 
accumulating  the  means  to  live  is  a  great  cala- 
mity. A  million  of  such  lives  in  one  land  during 
one  generation,  are  a  million  of  great  calamities. 
Mr.  Cobden  must  know,  that  the  people  repealed 
the  corn-laws  in  the  hope  thereby  of  working  for 
a  shorter  part  of  each  day  ;  of  getting  a  better 
dinner,  and,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer 
fbr  its  consumption.  They  did  not  repeal  them  to 
oheitpen  wages,  to  lengthen  work,  and  to  reduce  its 
price.  They  were  not  mistaken  if  they  obtain  free- 
trAde  ;  but  with  mongrel  trade,  such  as,  with  the  li- 
berty of  Pariiament,  we  say  that  they  enjoy  at  pre- 
sent, they  may  find  their  calculations  erroneous. 

We  revert  to  our  subject :  there  are  the  colonies ; 
here  is  the  debt.     Of  these  colonies,  the  debtors  are 
landlords.      They  can  alienate  their  freeholds,  but 
they  will  not  thereby  be  richer.     Towards  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt,  the  colonies  have  done  nothing 
yet ;  but  that  forms  no  reason  for  their  continued 
barrenness.      There  is  a  principle  enounced  in  Mr. 
Porter's  book  of  which  we  approve,  namely,  that  a 
council  for  the  management  of  the  colonies  should  be 
framed  independent  of  Ministerial  changes.     There 
is  another  principle  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  same 
work,  which  we  adopt,  ''Colonial  Representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament."      But  taxation  follows 
representation,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  right  to  be 
represented  ;  and  only,  we  add,  a  part.     There  is  a 
right  to  be  represented  irrespective  of  paying  taxes. 
If  a  community  is  to  be  bound  in  any  way  by  laws  to 
be  made  in  a  representative  body,  it  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  there.      Tax-paying  forms  a  right  also.     It 
were  indeed  easy  to  put  the  theory  in  numerals  thus  : 
One  community  of  100,000  persons  is  allowed  two 
representatives  in  the  general  council.  It  pays  taxes. 
Another  community  of  the  same  number  is  equally 
affected  by  the  general  legislation,  except  that  it  does 
not  pay  taxes.     It  were  just,  then,  to  allow  this  last 
community  one  representative.     Then  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  colonies  are  distant,  and  could  not 
elect  representatives  annually.   When,  however.  An- 
nual Parliaments  are  the  rule,  there  might  still  be 
exceptions,  fairly  and  constitutionally,  in  favour  of 
triennial,  quinquennial,  or  septennial  election  of  the 
colonial  representatives,  although  for  those  from 
North  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  any  period 
longer  than  triennial  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  practice  of  granting  larger  tracts  of  land  to 
particular  individuals  than  they  can  be  reasonably 
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expected  to  clear  and  caltivate  within  a  short  period 
has  injured  the  colonies — is  impolitic,  and  should 
cease.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  not  the  model 
of  legislation  that  we  would  generally  foUow.  The 
wisdom  of  the  last  James  of  Scotland,  and  the  first 
of  England,  is,  certainly,  the  least  likely  to  command 
respect.  Still,  there  is  one  illustrious  example  in 
the  policy  of  the  royal  pedant  deserving  of  imitation. 
He,  or,  more  properly,  his  counsellors,  knew  the 
theory  of  colonization.  Ulster  is  the  result  of  their 
principles ;  and,  in  all  its  struggles,  it  has  been  a 
noblo  result— one  that  has  greatly  increased  the  po- 
litical power  and  influence  of  the  British  empire. 

In  its  settlement,  the  undertakers  were  bound  to 
place  a  given  number  of  families  upon  their  land 
within  a  stated  time.  They  were  obliged  by  con- 
tract to  build  a  certain  number  of  houses,  and  to 
erect  them  according  to  stipulations.  The  settle- 
ment was  thus  made  real,  instead  of  nominal.  The 
land  was  not  merely  granted,  but  peopled  also.  That 
process  should  be  copied  in  the  colonies.  In  every 
one  of  them,  vast  portions  of  land  intervening  be- 
tween settlements  remain  uncultivated;  and  tracts 
that  have  been  granted  remain  unpeopled.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  colonies  is  thus  diminished.  The  climate 
is  deteriorated  by  indolence.  Intercourse  is  rendered 
difficult.  Public  institutions  are  neglected.  Mo- 
rality fades.  Intelligence  recedes.  Religion  has 
scarcely  a  name.  Men,  cutting  into  lonely  places, 
forget  their  destiny,  and,  in  a  generation,  fall  back 
a  century  in  all  except  the  mere  means  of  living. 

This  great  evil  is  already  detected.  Emigration 
is  now  commenced  in  companies.  Instead  of  being 
left  to  chance,  its  composition  has  been  so  far  reduced 
to  system.  In  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand — 
especially  in  that  of  the  Otago  settlement — we  find 
the  emigrants  proceeding  in  families,  carrying  with 
them  teachers,  the  school  and  the  church.  This 
mode  will  be  found  permanently  successful.  It  will 
secure  all  the  advantages,  and  remove  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  emigration  hitherto. 

Is  there  a  reasonable  objection  against  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rental  by  these  emigrants  for  the  land  that 
they  are  to  cultivate  to  the  general  Government? 
They  arc  paii;ies  with  us  to  all  our  burdens  now. 
They  have  no  further  claim  to  relief  than  other  inha- 
bitants of  our  isles.  They  have  placed  before  them 
the  means  of  independence ;  and  is  it  unreasonable 
that  they  should  be  lightly  taxed  for  these  means  ? 
That  tax,  in  whatever  form  imposed,  is  only  an 
acknowledgment  of  an  existing  debt. 

A  heavy  rental  would  defeat  its  object;  but,  in 
course  of  years,  a  small  sum  would  produce  a  very  large 
return.  Any  payment  would  operate  against  cultiva- 
tion at  first,  but  it  might  commence  after  the  colonist 
had  been  three,  five,  or  seven  years  in  possession.  A 
rental  would  induce  the  emigrant  to  take  a  smaller 
({uantity  of  land  than  he  might  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  purchase;  but  that,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  advantage, 
while  the  tax  we  ])roposo  is  not  of  magnitude  to  prevent 
any  man  from  taJcing  a  lot  large  enough  for  the  future 
employment  and  the  support  of  himself  and  of  his 
family.  We  speak  only  of  a  land  tax,  imposed  not 
for  colonial  but  for  imperial  purposes  ;  forming  the 
JQSt  acknowledgment  to  the  original  landowners  for 


property  now  belonging  to  them,  and  varying  in 
amount  with  the  character  of  the  colony  ;  beeauae 
land  in  an  arable  is  more  valuable  than  land  in  a 
pastoral  colony. 

The  tax  should  be  redeemable,  at  a  rate  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years'  purchase,  as  money  is  more 
valuable  in  the  colonies  than  here.  Where  a  colo- 
nist paid  £5  annually,  he  could  redeem  the  annnity 
by  one  payment  of  £80 ;  and  these  annnittes,  on  their 
i*edemption,  should  be  carefully  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  only  true  sinking  fund  that  can  exist 
— a  fund  derived  from  an  excess  of  revenne. 

The  plan  will  be  designated  Utopian.  We  ask 
only,  is  it  honest  and  just  ? 

The  representation  of  the  colonists  in  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
federal  union,  casting  its  web  over  all  quarters  of  the 
globe— involving  the  most  active  and  energetic  races 
everywhere — applying  capital,  labour,  and  skill  eco^ 
nomically  wherever  its  fibres  found  soil  to  rest  upon — 
forming  a  commercial  union  so  comprehensive,  as,  in 
spite  of  national  prejudices,  to  realise  for  us  all  that 
unrestrained  freedom  of  intercourse  is  calculated  to 
confer. 

In  that  commercial  union,  free-trade  would  reallv 
exist.  As  yet  we  have  only  the  name  and  tlie  sha- 
dow. Importation  without  taxes  is  not  firee-trade« 
unless  exportation  without  taxes  is  also  conceded. 
Our  trade  with  the  United  States  is  half  free.  We 
have  freed  one  limb,  but  they  bind  up  the  other. 
That  cannot  continue.  Legislators  must  learn  from 
ledgers,  rather  than  from  printed  books,  and  the 
written  words  and  figures  will  prophesy,  better  titan 
any  bard,  the  necessity,  not  of  reaction,  but  of  pro- 
gress and  of  revision — ^the  necessity  of  truth. 

But  is  it  fair  to  bind  the  colonists  to  what  you  call 
free-trade  ?  A  capitalist  in  South  Australia,  with 
coals  and  wool  beside  him,  may  think  of  raising  a 
little  Leeds.  Has  he  frtt  legislcUion  ?  Is  his  nas- 
cent manufacture  capable  of  receiving  protection  like 
that  of  the  United  States  ?  A  protective  tax  on 
wojllen  goods  might  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  colonists,  and  yet  it  might  be  their  '*whim." 
Can  you  justly  forbid  them  the  use  of  this  crotchet  ? 
Can  you  concede  it  in  every  colony,  as  it  has  been 
conceded  in  Canada,  without  entirely  destroying  your 
colonial  system,  and,  grasping  the  shadow,  lose  the 
substance? 

We  regard  the  question,  first  as  one  of  justice,  and 
second  as  one  of  progress.  We  have  offered  free- trade 
to  all  nations.  The  offer  has  brought  no  response, 
unless  the  wild  theories  of  France  and  Germany  be 
regarded  as  a  refusal.  Our  position  enables  us  to 
gently  compel  all  the  advantages  that  we  seek  to 
win ;  or,  if  we  fail  to  establish  through  our  colonies 
an  empire  so  vast — a  federality  so  extended — a  trade 
so  free,  as  to  form  at  once  a  miniature  world. 

We  should  not  fail.  From  the  selfishness  of  na- 
tions we  would  geAii  what  neither  their  justice  nor 
their  prudence  will  concede,  to  their  advantage  and 
to  ours  ;  but  if  we  will  not  try  to  gain,  with  the 
costly  instruments  in  our  hands,  then  let  us  resign 
those  instruments,  and  save  at  least,  to  an  over-taxed 
and  impoverished  people,  their  annual  outlay. 
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BY  PERCY  B.  ST.  JOHN. 


The  great  revolaiioDs  which  have  lately  swept  over 
the  fece  of  Europe  have  afforded  matter  for  many 
serious  and  deep  reflections.  Nothing,  in  truth,  more 
foroibly  shows  the  instability  of  human  arrangements 
than  the  difference  between  the  political  edifice  of  the 
present  day  and  that,  fixed  as  it  appeared  on  the  most 
solid  foundations,  in  1815.  Bat  looking  farther  back, 
the  present  revolutionary  movement  is  of  more  im- 
portance far  than  any  other  of  the  great  marking 
epochs  in  history.  In  the  olden  timo,  it  was  king 
against  king,  people  against  people,  for  vain  and  idle 
causes.  Monarchs  married,  and  gave  in  marriage, 
and  quarrelled  about  the  dowries  and  the  pickings, 
or  about  a  grammatical  error  in  a  proclamation ;  and 
if  Flemish  burghers,  men  of  Ghent,  of  Rome,  of 
Naples,  made  war  against  kings  and  nobles,  it  was  a 
mere  flash  of  energy,  which  soon  subsided — ^the  flame 
burnt  high  and  bright,  and  then  went  out.  But  now 
has  come  a  time  far  more  great.  Men  war  not  now 
for  daasesy  but  for  humanity.  Unlike  the  people  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  out  not  throats  for  the 
love  of  €K>d,  and  in  defence  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  or 
to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  St.  Peter's  kinsman,  or 
that  some  reomant  of  a  beggar's  coffin  was  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross.  The  bloody  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
centufy,  the  convulsions  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
savage  war  raised  by  a  selfish  aristocracy  against 
France,  can  occur  no  more.  The  war  is  now  of  ideas. 
Truth,  so  long  kept  down,  has  come  up  in  the  bucket 
vith  the  water,  and  floats  upon  the  stormy  waves  of 
the  popular  will  over  the  whole  surface  of  Europe. 

But  still,  the  mighty  change  is  not  efiected  without 
trouble.  Heads,  however,  are  oftenor  broken  than 
lives  lost,  if  we  except  Sicily,  where  a  king  of  the  bad 
Bourbon  race,  by  butchering  his  people,  reminds  the 
world  of  what  monarchy  is  under  its  worst  develop- 
ment. Elsewhere,  too,  there  has  been  fighting,  as  if 
to  show  that  the  Almighty  allows  every  good  to  come 
inwaysinscrutabletoman,andtoconfoundtheteachers 
who  would  persuade  us  that  war  is  wholly  evil,  when 
it  is  as  much  a  dispensation  of  Providence  as  any 
plague  or  pestilence  that  devours  the  children  of  earth. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  nations  which  we 
have  recently  witnessed,  the  interesting  question  is  to 
know  what  new  order  of  things  will  arise.  In  this 
wholesale  fall  of  kings  and  kaisery,  after  this  new  exer- 
cise of  democratic  rule,  will  the  monarchical  principle 
be  sared  by  a  compromise?  Will  Europe  come  to  a 
fuU  stop  under  a  constitutional  regime,  or  will  she  pro- 
ceed to  the  formation  of  republics  founded  on  demo- 
cracy? Such  are  the  considerations  which  more  or 
less  occupy  the  attention  of  every  politician.  For  my 
part,  I  see  no  hope  ultimately  for  any  nation  but  in 
democracy;  it  is  to  me  the  saving  principle  which 
must  be  applied  to  stop  decline,  and  infuse  new  life, 
new  vigour,  new  blood,  into  old,  decrepid,  and  worn- 
out  monarchy.  Such  is  the  wonderful  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  occupies  the  thoughts  of  those  in 
high  and  those  in  low  places.  The  many — middle 
classes  and  working  men-*-begin  to  see,  however  dimly, 
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the  illumination  shines  upon  them,  that  nothing  is 
more  false  and  hollow  than  the  crled-up  stability  of 
monarchy  and  aristocracy.  If  monarchs  are  splendid 
and  showy,  and  spend  money,  they  drain  our  pockets 
first  to  do  it,  after  saddling  the  nation,  as  with  us, 
with  £800,000,000,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
pen  and  the  idea ;  while,  if  aristocracies  are  means  of 
diffusing  employment,  as  they  have  persuaded  the  ig- 
norant, it  is  at  the  expense  of  monopolising  land,  ho- 
nours, employment,  army,  navy,  church,  legislation-— 
everything ;  in  which  they  have  shown  their  wisdom, 
and  we  our  folly,  deserving  to  be  ridden  over  as  long 
as  we  allow  it.  But  the  light  is  breaking  in :  Chris- 
tianity and  democracy  are  lending  oneanothera  friend- 
ly hand  to  sing,  before  long,  united  praises  to  €h>d, 
and  men  preach  from  the  text — "  Te  shall  bind  your 
kings  in  chains,  and  your  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron.'* 

Besides,  that  each  nation  has  its  own  affairs  to  at- 
tend to,  there  are  others  too  weak  in  themselves  to 
make  head  against  their  oppressors,  but  who  look  to 
the  countries  which  have  already  thrown  off  the  yoke 
for  support  and  assistance.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee 
how  circumstances  may  ultimately  turn  out ;  however, 
if  the  events  which  have  lately  taken  place  give  an 
onward  impulse  to  freedom,  to  general  happiness,  and 
good  government,  we  cannot  but  in  some  measure 
thank  France  as  the  cause  of  producing  them,  in  lead- 
ing the  way,  and  finally  placing  herself  at  the  head 
of  this  universal  march  of  nations  towards  the  defini- 
tive destinies  of  democracy. 

Events  have  proved  that  the  step  taken  by  France 
was  in  the  right  direction.  Of  course,  a  revolutionary 
government  produces  many  evils — discredit,  want  of 
confidence,  suffering,  &c. — ^but  this  is  temporary,  while 
the  good  is  everlasting.  If  the  ancestors  of  present 
Frenchmen  suffered  severely,  their  children  have  de- 
rived incalculable  benefit  from  the  late  Bevolution. 
Already  the  people  are  more  oared  for ;  right  has  tri- 
umphed over  hereditary  and  armed  force ;  progress 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  statu  quo  in  which  it,  until 
lately,  appeared  that  every  European  state  was  de- 
termined to  remain  for  ever ;  and  by  thus  calling  the 
people  to  take  part  in  the  political  and  civil  affairs  of 
their  respective  countries,  ignorance  and  barbarism 
will  ultimately  be  replaced  by  true  knowledge  and  real 
civilization.  The  French  Bevolution  of  1890,  drawn 
away  from  natural  ^consequences,  ended  only  in  an 
unfortunate  attempt  at  emancipation :  that  of  1848 
has  been  more  successful.  The  claims  of  a  family 
have  been  boldly  set  aside  ;  the  people,  on  this  occa- 
sion, have  not  only  had  the  will  but  the  power  to 
assert  their  right  to  be  governed  as  it  seems  good  to 
them.  France,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  has 
rung  with  the  words  "Five  la  Mepublique!^'  En- 
thusiastically shouted  by  Paris,  they  found  their  echo 
in  the  remotest  provinces.  Such  unanimity  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  nation  was  prepared  for  the  change, 
that  it  had  already  taken  place  in  the  hearts  of  a  large 
portion  of  people,  and  that  it  only  wanted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  burst  fort]i  and  constitute  itself  in  action. 
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But  other  nations  had  also  been  working  secretly 
in  the  same  cause.  Already  the  flame  was  smoul- 
dering ;  and  when  France  gave  the  signal,  the  insnr- 
rection  of  right  against  might  was  uniyersaL  Nations 
which  had  been  long  suffering  under  the  iron  hand  of 
a  foreign  rule,  such  as  Lombardy,  Poland,  Hungary, 
&c.,  saw,  in  the  success  of  France,  that  the  time  for 
their  liberation  was  arrived.  In  some  countries,  so 
long  had  they  been  under  foreign  sway,  that  it  seemed, 
from  lapse  of  time,  to  have  become  a  right ;  in  others, 
it  was  more  recent ;  still  both  equally  deemed  that  no 
power  but  mere  force  retained  them  to  their  gover- 
nors. Diplomatic  treaties  had  made  one  the  master 
and  the  other  the  slave ;  but  before  the  eternal  justice 
of  God  and  the  voice  of  liberty,  such  pieces  of  parch- 
ment were  worse  than  useless.  When  the  power  of 
the  oppressed  became  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  op- 
pressors, such  treaties  were  cast  aside,  as  being  formed 
only  for  and  by  one  party;  and  each  asserted  his 
rights,  not  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  with  force 
and  determination. 

The  reality  and  life  of  revolution  in  Europe  has 
been  proved  by  the  fact  that  France  has  taken  only 
a  moral  part  in  the  movement.  Each  people  has  gone 
to  work  in  its  own  way,  for  its  own  ends ;  and  ener- 
getically have  they  all  rejected  even  the  thought  of 
Gallic  intervention — ^most  of  all,  those  which  were 
most  liberal  in  themselves. 

At  the  Revolution  of  1789,  when  France  pro- 
claimed her  principles  to  the  world,  she  aspired,  big 
with  her  new  faith  and  her  new  greatness,  to  make 
converts  of  nations  who  were  not  then  prepared  for 
it ;  she  added,  too,  as  much  ambition  as  sympathy^- 
perhnps  more.  But  the  France  of  the  present  day 
is  far  different,  and  has,  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  learned  by 
past  errors  and  misfortunes  not  to  fall  a  second  time 
into  the  same  blunders.  The  great  military  force  and 
reputation  of  France  have  always  been  a  oause  of 
fear  and  jealousy  to  her  neighbours.  They  think 
that  she  only  waits  for  a  fitting  opportunity  to  extend 
her  boundaries  to  their  old  limits,  to  dominate  as  be- 
fore over  Europe.  The  present  Revolution,  however, 
by  no  means  implies  this.  It  is  not  a  revolution  of 
propagandism,  nor  one  having  for  its  object  and  end 
territorial  aggrandisement,  but  rather  one  rendered 
necessary  by  change  of  times  and  circumstances — 
one  which,  after  the  first  necessary  violence,  without 
which  such  a  great  political  change  could  not  have 
been  accomplished,  will  give  to  the  world  daily  proofs 
of  its  moderation ;  and  by  thus  confining  itself  to  its 
own  greatness,  will  become  iiTesistible.  All  remem- 
ber with  what  grandeur  both  of  idea  and  of  language 
M.  Lamartine  announced  to  the  world  the  pacific  sen- 
timents of  the  infant  republic.  It  was  a  happy  in- 
auguration of  the  new  system  of  politics,  intended  to 
produce  hope  and  confidence  in  the  midst  of  fear  and 
consternation ;  but  while  it  was  sufficiently  concilia- 
tory to  foreign  nations,  the  true  interests  of  France 
w^ere  not  forgotten.  It  was  a  line  between  that  revo- 
lutionary system,  which  would  declare  war  against  all 
kings,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  without  even  con- 
sulting them,  and  that  of  the  fallen  monarchy— too 
easily  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  people  to  enter 
into  alliances  with  other  governments  ;  in  fine,  be- 
tween the  folly  of  war  and  the  fanaticism  of  peace. 
A  lofty  position  was  taken.     Peace  was  offered  to 


Europe  as  a  debt  payable  to  civilization ;  but  France 
did  not  the  less  declare  that  she  was  ready  to  sap- 
port  abroad  what  she  had  just  achieved  at  home, 
should  any  nation  consider  it  as  its  right  or' duty  to 
contest  her  claim  to  be  go  veined  as  she  thought  proper. 

Here  France  acted  in  accordance  with  a  true  re- 
gard both  to  her  liberty  and  her  honour.  She  showod 
her  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  perfect  consciousness  in  the  right  of  a 
great  nation  to  keep  a  reserve  sufficient  to  allow  of 
her  free  action  as  future  events  might  require.  The 
politics  expounded  by  M.  Lamartine,  while  they  ex- 
pressed the  firm  detennination  of  Franco  to  perse- 
vere in  her  republican  career,  breathed  also  the  en- 
larged sentiments  of  a  great  politician,  determined 
to  allow  neither  sect  nor  faction  to  engage  hift  country 
in  war  in  any  other  cause  but  her  own.  Thus  waa 
the  revolutionary  principle  consolidated.  But  the 
Revolution  of  February,  1848,  did  not  at  all  suit  the 
views  of  the  established  governments  aroundi  The 
monarchists  were  not  slow  in  propagating  the  belief 
that  France,  once  under  a  republic,  would  again  dis- 
play her  old  ambitious  and  warlike  habits.  They 
hinted  that  designs  were  already  formed,  by  which 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Appenines,  would  again 
form  her  boundaries.  They  declared  that,  alter  atro- 
cious intestine  massacre,  she  would  probably  send 
her  armies  to  sweep  like  a  whirlwind  over  all  Europe. 
Already  the  Germans  were  alarmed— companies  of 
immigrants  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  taken  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  were  met,  not  as  brothers,  but  aa  foes. 
Every  one  that  came  from  France  was  looked  apoa 
with  suspicion.  They  were  propagandists,  who  came 
to  overturn  existing  systems,  and  to  throw  everything 
into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

Thus  France,  surrounded  by  hostile  ideas,  was  in 
danger  of  seeing  herself  reduced  to  renew  the  pro- 
digies of  1792  against  a  coalition  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Moderation  was,  therefore,  necessary.  It 
was  the  line  of  politics  not  only  the  most  just,  but 
also  the  most  able,  and  already  she  reaps  the  happy 
fruits  of  the  policy  of  which  Lamartine  was  the  ex- 
ponent. Once  recovered  from  the  fear  that  France 
would  interfere,  the  nations,  left  in  peace  to  work 
out  their  own  changes,  gradually  advanced ;  while, 
had  France  interfered,  too  anxious  to  protect  them- 
selves from  foreign  invasion,  they  would  have  ne- 
glected their  own  reforms,  and  have  retrograded. 
Although  all  have  still  much  to  effect,  much  has  also 
already  been  achieved.  Belgium  has  reached  the 
extreme  limit  attainable  by  a  nation,  which,  with  per- 
fectly democratic  principles,  would  retain  a  king.  Hol- 
land has  made  large  reforms  in  her  constitution.  The 
Scandinavian  States  have  also  made  an  onward  more 
in  the  proper  direction.  Prussia  has  disembarrassed 
herself  firom  the  historical  system  created  by  her  king, 
and  from  all  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  Aus- 
tria, so  long  the  stronghold  of  despotism,  has  also  felt 
the  spirit  of  revolutionary  principles  pass  over  her. 
The  whole  of  Germany  moves  onward  in  unity  to- 
wards liberty.  Italy  is  in  progress  towards  regene- 
ration ;  and  even  aristocratic  Poland  makes  a  deadly 
effort  to  rise  like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes.  Suoh  axe 
a  few  of  the  great  changes  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  French  ReTolution ;  and  if  we  consider  the 
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Aari  tiittd  in  wiiioli  ibey  bare  been  aceomplishedy  we 
cannot  bat  be  struek  with  wonder— changes  which, 
on  ordinary  oecaflionfi,  would  have  taken  many  years, 
have  thns  been  brought  about  in  a  few  months ;  and 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  different  interests 
inrolyed,  and  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  attend- 
ing all  political  alterations,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  little  loss  of  property  sustained,  and  the  few 
lives  that  haye  been  sacrificed.  Count  the  lives  and 
enumerate  the  results.  BecoUect  that  revolution  has 
knocked  nearly  half-a-dozen  times  at  the  gate  of  ab- 
solutist Vienna,  and  gained  admission,  that  its  wings 
are  flapping  over  the  Danabe,  that  it  sits  at  Frank- 
fort. Let  us  note  this  one  phase.  The  political  re- 
volution sits  at  Franldbrt,  whence  it  hopes  to  unite 
and  emancipate  Germany,  to  give  it  German  fleets 
and  German  armies ;  and  already,  in  its  anxiety  to 
aggrandise  this  vast  confederation,  it  has  got  up  a 
war  with  Denmark.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  Bevo- 
lution  has  put  in  motion,  in  Germany  alone,  Ger- 
mans, Danes,  Blyrians,  JPoles,  Bohemians,  Hunga- 
rians, the  Sclavonians  of  all  race»— all  striving  for 
different  objects. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
Germany,  a  word  or  two  more  relative  to  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  will  much  assist  the  ex- 
amination of  the  present  state  of  revolutionary 
£urope. 

The  Bevolution  in  Switzerland,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  victory  of  the  United  Diet  represent- 
ing the  nation  over  the  cantons,  in  which  the  priests 
had  succeeded  in  leading  the  fanatic  peasants  to  civil 
war,  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  person 
who  follows  the  political  movements  of  Europe.  But 
her  victory,  once  gained,  Switzerland  has  presented 
a  model  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  While  all  around 
have  been  in  convulsion,  she  has  been  quietly  and 
calmly  engaged  in  revising  her  federal  pact.  It  was 
fancied  that,  because  the  radical  party,  headed  by 
M.  Ochsenbein,  were,  daring  the  civil  war,  energetic 
and  vigorous,  they  would,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  be 
extreme  and  violent.  But  ever  since  the  11th  May, 
when  the  Diet  resumed  its  sitting,  M.  Ochsenbein  has 
been  the  devoted  Mend  of  moderation  and  order. 
When  M.  Neuhaus  said  that  the  most  moderate  man, 
after  himself,  in  Switzerland,  was  M.  Ochsenbein,  he 
made  public  a  truth.*  This  is  the  more  interesting,  if 
we  examine  his  position.  Berne,  particularly  her  ex- 
treme party,  wished  wholly  to  annihilate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cantons,  to  substitute  a  united  Switzer- 
land, with  Berne  for  a  capital.  It  was  in  this  spirit, 
and  with  a  view  to  centralization,  that  Berne  wished 
to  accept  the  overtures  of  alliance  with  Sardinia. 
Bat  M.  Ochsenbein  rejected  them,  and  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  Berne  was  thus  in  direct  antagonism  with 
his  nation.  Then,  again,  while  firm  in  his  friend- 
liness to  the  revision  of  the  pact,  as  recommended 
by  the  commission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  M. 
Ochsenbein  opposed  vigoroasly  the  total  destruction 
of  cantonal  individuality.  But  Berne  wanted  unity, 
in  the  military  sense,  in  the  post-office,  in  the  can- 
tons, in  the  administration  of  justice;  and,  in  fact, 
desired  to  make  a  real  Switzerland  out  of  a  number 
of  little  cantons.  But  the  old  radical  president  op- 
posed, and  the  Diet  stood  by  him  in  his  opposition. 
*  See  Sevtte  det  Deux  Mw<k9y  June  1, 1848. 


The  nhra-radioals  and  olubbists  on  this  at  once  de« 
sorted  him,  and  grouped  themselves  around  Staemfli, 
son-in-law  of  Professor  Snell,  radicalism  incarnate. 
They  determined  to  support  him  for  president  of  the 
Grand  ConseUf  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  Diet  for 
this  session;  but  the  moderate  radicals  and  the  con- 
servatives united,  and  M.  Ochsenbein  was  re-elected 
by  121  votes  against  55  given  to  Staemfli.  But  de- 
spite this  check  to  the  ultra-radicals,  their  system, 
after  idl,  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  The  cantonal 
influence  is  virtually  annihilated;  and  should  the 
present  project  of  constitution  be  finally  sanctioned, 
the  Helvetic  Republic  will  be  governed  by  two  cham- 
bers, something  similar  to  the  American  model,  and 
by  a  directory  of  five  members,  with  a  president  and 
vice-president,  selected  out  of  the  Legislature.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  M.  Ochsenbein,  who  aims  at  the 
presidency  of  the  republic,  will  henceforth  prefer  the 
favour  of  collective  Switzerland  to  that  of  Berne. 
When  Berne  asked  that  the  constitution  should  be 
discussed  in  a  committee  instead  of  the  open  diet,  he 
opposed  them,  and  his  opposition  was  suocessfuL  The 
same  occurred  when  Berne  wanted  two  chambers. 

We  thus  see  that  victory  having  remained  to  the 
radicals  in  Switzerland,  they  have  made  a  moderate 
and  conciliating  use  of  it.  We  may  expect,  therefore, 
that  Switzerland  will  not  be  much  cause  of  trouble 
to  Europe,  though,  in  case  of  war,  it  may  suffer  much 
from  its  proximity  to  Germany  and  France,  and  find 
some  difficulty  in  remaining  neuter. 

Belgium  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.  Gift- 
ed with  an  eminently  liberal  constitution  ever  since 
18d0,  the  Belgians,  at  the  first  signal  of  the  Be- 
volution of  February,  rallied  round  it.  They  had 
a  complete  democracy,  with  an  hereditary  head,  while 
their  actual  king  was,  by  temperament  and  charac- 
ter, one  of  the  easiest  of  men.  Besides,  the  reformers 
had  just  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  clerical  and 
anti- liberal  party,  and  they  seemed  inclined  to  conso- 
lidate this  change  before  venturing  upon  a  republic. 
They  were  a  little  more  English  in  character,  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy  had  been  found  to  be  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  their  genius.  Without  an  aris- 
tocracy monopolising  place  and  power,  they  had  all 
the  advantages  of  our  system,  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. Under  these  circumstances,  the  republican 
party  became  extremely  isolated.  They  had  posses- 
sion of  a  large  society  called  the  Alliance,  in  which 
they  had  an  incontestible  majority;  but  when  they 
had  been  used  by  the  moderates  in  the  victory  over 
the  clericals,  the  moderates  seceded,  and  founded  a 
radical  association,  favourable  to  democracy,  but  pre- 
serving for  the  time  being  the  hereditary  head  as  a 
means  of  order  and  stability.  This  is  the  Asaocia- 
Hon  Liberale,  The  republicans,  however,  with  M. 
G^ndebien  at  their  head,  are  fall  of  energy  and  hope. 

Meanwhile,  the  Boger  ministry  have  shown  much 
wisdom  and  activity.  The  financial  position  is  diffi- 
cult, particularly  if  we  recollect  the  drag  which  Fle^ 
mish  Belgium  is  on  the  resources  of  the  monarchy, 
in  somewhat  a  similar  manner  that  Ireland  hangs 
like  a  millstone  round  our  neck.  In  the  meantime, 
the  republicans  call  for  rigid  economy,  perhaps  in 
part  to  make  themselves  popular  for  the  elections : 
the  ministers  reply  by  seeking  to  create  new  re- 
8onrce«.    They  have  demanded  and  obtained  leave 
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to 'make  a  forced  loan  of  27'millioDa  from  those  vlio 
pay  taxes  for  land,  mortgages,  &c.,  and  who  receive 
etate-pensions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  form  of  taxation, 
hut  entitling  the  taxee  to  interest  for  his  advance, 
and  ultimate  repayment.  The  Societe  Gemrale  has 
also  heen  allowed  to  make  an  issue  of  now  hauk- 
notes,  as  legal  currency,  to  the  extent  of  SO  millions, 
but  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Savings  Banks,  of  which 
it  is  the  director.  The  government  has  thus  been  en- 
abled to  repay  all  sums  deposited  in  the  Savings  Banks, 
however  great  the  run ;  and  it  is  proposed  henceforth 
to  make  them  national,  for  the  greater  safety  of  the 
depositors.  Though  difficult,  the  position  of  Belgium 
is  hopeful  and  encouraging,  as  long  as  the  scourge  of 
war  is  kept  from  her. 

Holland,  again,  though  making  little  noise  in  the 
world,  has  not  been  without  progression.  After  long 
hesitation  and  thinking  over  it,  with  all. the  proTor- 
bial  phlegm  of  Dutchmen,  it  has  begun  reforming. 
It  was  time.  On  the  9th  May  the  States- General 
met,  after  seven  weeks'  recess.  On  the  I7th  March, 
they  had  named  a  commission  to  reyise  and  modify 
the  fundamental  compact  of  the  monarchy.  A  month 
previous  to  the  9th  of  May,  the  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  drawn  up,  but  the  States-General  were  not  sum- 
moned, because  of  ministerial  differences  on  this  fun- 
damental question.  But  Count  Schimmelpenninch 
and  General  Nepveu,  the  aristocratic  and  retrograde 
ministers,  having  retired,  the  ministry  entered  upon 
the  path  of  reform,  and  the  Dutch  a  prospect  of  con- 
stitutional, electoral,  and  clerical  reform. 

Even  in  Holland  republicanism  is  rife,  for  General 
Nepyeu,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  king,  contain- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  resignation,  declared  that  the 
project  of  the  commission  of  the  17th  March  was  im- 
pregnated with  republican  tendencies.  In  reality, 
there  is  but  one  thing  which  in  any  way  could  alarm 
the  monarchy,  and  that  is  the  expression  of  absolu- 
tism and  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  But  the  aris- 
tocratic faction  are  yery  blind  in  Holland ;  and  the 
struggle  may  strengthen  the  republican  party.  The 
longer  the  former  resists  the  better  for  the  latter. 
Still,  it  is  expected  that  all  change  will  be  effected 
irithout  revolution  of  a  violent  character. 

We  thus  find  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
making  progress,  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  but  paci- 
fically. If  the  first  had  to  put  down  a  revolt  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  has  ample  security  that  such  a  moyement 
will  be  attempted  no  more ;  while  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  as  yet,  no  yiolenoe  of  any  kind  has  cast  a 
rude  veil  before  the  bright  vision  of  liberal  progress. 
If  we  look,  however,  a  little  more  particularly  into 
Germany,  we  shall  find,  that  from  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  that  country,  the  great  battle  between 
new  and  old  ideas  is  to  be  fought  there.  Diyided  into 
two  partieSytheone,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  saw  the  hopes,  which  they  had  so  long 
cherished,  on  the  point  of  being  realised — they  were 
all  happiness  and  confidence ;  the  other  only  saw  an 
army  of  propagandists  ready  to  march  on  them,  and 
to  turn  the  order  which  then  reigned  into  anarchy 
and  confusion.  The  Frankfort  Diet  took  the  alarm, 
and  hastened  to  invite  all  the  German  princes  to 
nnite  themselves,  so  as  the  better  to  resist  the  coming 
danger.  The  people,  howeyer,  hailed  the  principles 
propagated  by  the  French  Republic  with  acclama- 


tion. A  general  movement  took  place.  It  b^an 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  swept  northward 
till  it  reached  the  semi-feudal  and  despotic  states. 
This  popular  movement  caused  a  considerable 
alarm  to  the  Diet ;  concessions  were  made,  and  each 
state  was,  as  a  first  measure,  allowed  the  regulation 
of  its  own  affairs.  The  most  prudent  ceded  to  the 
public  wishes.  The  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  CasseU 
and  the  King  of  Saxony,  pursued  an  opposite 
course,  and  sought,  by  every  means,  to  delay  the 
reforms  sought  for.  The  King  of  Prussia  essayed 
to  restore  tranquillity,  in  according  a  periodical 
general  diet. 

Austria,  in  some  measure,  shaking  off  the  despotic 
fetters  with  which  she  had  been  so  long  bound,  pro- 
mised a  constitution  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  on  his  part,  resisted,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  every  attempt  at  reform,  and  would,  on  no 
account,  hear  of  the  admission  of  the  deputies  of  the 
people  into  the  German  diet.  Throughout  the  whole 
nation,  tlie  excitement  continued  to  increase,  and 
from  revolutionary  speeches  and  placards,  the  peo- 
ple passed  to  deeds.  In  Suabia  and  Franconia,  the 
peasants  rose  in  arms  against  the  nobility,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  the  redemption  of  feudal  rights.  This 
was  alarming.  Concessions  were  made.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  feudal  pact  should  be  revised,  and 
that  men  should  be  called  into  the  Diet  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Of  all  the  German  princes,  the  King  of  Prussia 
remained  the  most  undecided.  Attached  to  his  old 
notions,  even  in  conyoking  the  general  diet,  he  still 
wished  to  maintain  its  ancient  distinctions.  The 
fact  is,  while  seeming  to  bo  liberal,  he  was  but  aim- 
ing at  strengthening  his  own  power.  But  the  people 
were  in  a  ferment,  and  it  required  but  little  to  put 
them  in  open  commotion.  Vienna  gave  the  signal. 
Fighting  took  place — the  people  were  yictorious. 
Prince  Metternich,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury had  safely  piloted  a  realm  composed  of  the  most 
incongruous  materials,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
leave  events  to  pursue  their  course.  Vienna  haying 
become  free,  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  organization 
of  the  provinces,  which  had  been  formerly  added  to 
the  Austrian  empire,  into  separate  kingdoms.  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  set  about  constructing  separate 
constitutions;  and  Lombardy,  which  had  been  long 
shading  her  claims,  rose  up  as  one  man,  and  declared 
itself  independent.  The  people  were  everywhere  suc- 
cessful. Her  rulers,  who  had  despised  and  neglected 
the  legitimate  and  just  demands  made  to  them, 
yielded  at  once  before  an  armed  force. 

In  Prussifik,  things  went  pretty  much  the  same 
way.  At  Berlin,  as  at  Vienna,  a  revolution  burst 
forth.  The  king  attempted  to  stay  it  by  a  number 
of  conciliatory  measures.  He  promised  to  call  to- 
gether a  general  German  Parliament.  He  proposed 
that  Germany  be  transformed  into  a  confederation 
of  states,  and  acknowledged  that  the  re-organization 
necessary  for  the  federal  constitution  could  not  be 
executed  but  by  the  union  of  the  people  and  the 
princes.  Thus  Prussia  aspired  to  constitute  a  new 
Germany. 

Amidst  all  these  serious  events,  alittie  of  comedy 
was  not  wanting  to  relieye  the  darkness  of  the  pic^ 
ture. 
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The  King  of  BaT^ria  liad  for  a  considerable  period 
prerioas  to  these  revolutionary  events  been  held  com- 
pletely under  the  political  sway  of  the  famous  Lola 
Monies.  This  woman,  celebrated  only  as  a  Lorette, 
and  an  unsnceessfal  dancer,  suddenly  acquired  a 
great  importance  in  Bavaria.  She  was  created  a 
countess,  was  introduced  at  court,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
This  power  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  as 
the  people,  highly  excited  against  her,  attacked  the 
splendid  residence  assigned  her  by  the  king,  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground.  Lola  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  her  life.  This, 
and  the  political  crisis  which  subsequently  happened, 
determined  the  king  to  resign,  and  follow  his  mistress, 
as,  at  the  time,  it  was  said  that  her  loss  gave  him  more 
uneasiness  than  that  of  his  crown. 

On  the  Continent,  Russia  alone  remained  un- 
moved, and,  like  a  colossus,  resisted  every  attempt  of 
liberty.  Every  nation,  except  herself,  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  the  events  which  had  just  passed  in  France. 
Germany,  adopting  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  seemed  to  open  a  way  to  a  coalition  be- 
tween France  and  herself,  against  a  nation  which 
had  always  made  its  conquests  at  her  expense. 

Unity  is  the  end  pursued  by  Germany ;  this  is  as 
yet  far  from  being  attained.  The  German  people 
are  fond  of  their  princes,  and  will  stubbornly  defend 
them,  even  though  they  act  directly  contrary  to  their 
interests.  The  vast  number  of  small  principalities 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  is  much  against 
republican  principles  taking  root.  Every  one  is 
attached  to  his  own  little  state  and  prince,  and  can- 
not think  to  see  it  incorporated  into  one  large  whole. 
Thus  the  proposition  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  but 
very  indifferently  received.  In  Austria,  he  found  a 
determined  opponent.  At  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  he 
was  burned  in  effigy,  and  we  still  find  a  continua- 
tion of  old  antagonism  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  parts  of  Germany. 

But,  meanwhile,  Frankfort  became  once  more  an 
historical  city.  There  will  probably  be  discussed  the 
unity  of  central  Europe.  There  will  sit  revolution- 
ary Germany,  which,  when  it  has  effervesced  over  the 
whole  territory,  will  concentrate  somewhere.  Ger- 
many feels  the  want  both  of  nationality  and  freedom ; 
but  of  freedom  most  of  all,  after  remaining  so  long  in 
ntter  subjection.  The  middle  ages  have  never  yet 
disappeared  from  Germany.  They  have  much  of 
the  rust  of  years  about  them  yet ;  and  if  Napoleon 
knocked  the  life  of  civilization  about  their  ears,  the 
barbarous  ti^eaties  of  1815  and  1820  resuscitated  their 
antique  habits  from  their  graves.  The  task  of  con- 
struction is  hence  proportionally  difficult.  Imagine 
a  feudal  castle,  with  drawbridge,  ditch,  dungeon,  and 
watch-towers,  which  one  would  wish  suddenly  to 
convert  into  a  modern  comfortable  villa — and  imagine 
this  castle  in  a  fearful  state  of  ruin — and  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  Germanic  revolution  will  be  conceived. 
From  1820  to  1840,  the  princes  of  Gemiany  made  it 
their  business  to  resist  the  progress  of  political  and 
social  civilization.  From  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine, 
and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  the  resistance 
was  unanimous ;  and  it  was  easy,  because  there  was 
an  Austria,  and  a  Prussia,  but  no  Germany.  Since 
IHQ  th?r9  )ui9  ]^n  ^  h^^yln^  of  tho  politioal  sea, 


which  in  1848  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  a  tempest,  and 
now  democracy  is  sweeping  over  the  waters,  and  be- 
ginning its  work  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Sax- 
ony, Hanover,  &c.  The  movements  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin  were  immediately  followed  by  the  spontane- 
ous meeting  of  a  national  pai'liament  at  Frankfort. 
Here  500  persons,  without  any  previous  convocation, 
came  from  all  comers  of  Grermany  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  advancement  of 
liberal  principles.  These  men  decided,  that  it  only 
belongs  to  a  national  assembly  to  give  a  constitution 
to  a  country,  that  this  assembly  should  be  named  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  that  any  German  could  re- 
present any  part  of  Germany.  They,  besides,  request- 
ed the  Federal  Diet  to  eject  from  its  deliberations 
every  man  whose  opinions  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  notions  of  the  present  day.  Resist- 
ance being  in  vain,  had  it  ever  been  thought  of,  all 
the  old  exceptional  laws  were  revoked,  and  their  pro- 
moters sent  into  obscurity.  Lastly,  this  parliament 
formed  a  committee  of  fifty  members  to  take  charge 
of  affairs  till  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly. 
These,  again,  elected  seventeen  to  serve  as  interme- 
diatory  between  the  old  Diet  and  themselves,  and  to 
draw  up  the  project  of  the  new  constitution,  to  be 
deliberated  upon  by  the  National  Assembly  when 
convoked.  Amongst  these  men,  we  find  the  names 
of  M.  Dahlmann,  the  old  exile  of  Goettinque ;  Profes- 
sor Bonn,  historian  of  the  Revolutions  of  England 
and  of  France ;  M.  Girvinus,  founder  of  the  German 
Gazette;  Uhland,the  poet ;  M.  Basserman ;  and  many 
others  equally  famous  for  their  talents,  and  for  the 
liberality  of  their  opinions. 

These  two  committees  were  the  supreme  governors 
of  Germany  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion up  to  the  18th  of  May.  The  Diet  had  no 
power.  Notwithstanding,  the  crowned  heads  will 
always  be  represented  by  it,  as  a  sort  of  filial  affec- 
tion to  the  princes  still  imparts  weight  to  the  old  in- 
stitutions of  Germany. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  Baden,  M. 
Welckler,  the  Diet  invited,  on  the  dd  of  May,  all  the 
German  Governments  to  name  three  persons  who 
wouldsupport  their  individualinterests  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  form  an  Executive  Commission  for  all 
the  federation.  This  proposition  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  fifty  delegates,  who  would  by  no  means 
allow  the  German  princes  to  elect  this  Executive 
Commission,  without  their  taking  a  part  in  the  no- 
mination. These  persons  will  be  obliged  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  their  princes  in  a  Democratic  Assembly. 
They  will  be  the  agents  of  thirty- two  courts,  hav- 
ing no  feelings  in  common  with  the  Chamber,  in 
which  their  interests  will  require  to  be  represented. 
On  the  18th  May,  the  German  Constituent  Assem- 
bly opened.  Its  appearance  was  much  mora  calm 
than  that  of  the  first  parliament,  and  we  fear  that 
the  number  of  sincere  republicans  is  also  much  re- 
duced. The  violent  party  has  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  should  the  Republic  not  be  gained  by  moral  force, 
it  will  certainly  not  be  so  by  arms.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  the  Germans  getting  any  farther  at  pre- 
sent than  a  constitutional  monarchy,  as,  certainly, 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  four  hundred  members  would 
vote  for  a  republic.  Private  and  particular  interests 
govern  manv  of  the  deputies.    No  one  wp  sacrifice 
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the  intereBt  of  hict  ovn  little  spot  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  The  disensBionB  in  the  ABsembly  will  throw 
a  light  on  much  that  is  now  hidden. 

The  project  drawn  up  by  M.  Dahlmann  has  giren 
rise  to  aeriouB  debates.  It  reposes  on  one  foundation, 
namely,  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  imperial  at- 
tributions ;  so  that  the  executive  power  may  employ 
them  with  more  efficiency  in  making  the  German 
name  respected  abroad,  and  in  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  people  at  home. 

According  to  M.  Dahlmann,  the  imperial  power  is 
nothing  else  than  the  guarantee  which  secures  the 
rank  of  the  nation  amongst  other  powers,  and  the 
rights  of  its  subjects.  Thus,  the  whole  authority  is 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  German  territories. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  power  with  the 
perpetuity  of  existing  dynasties,  with  the  integrity 
'of  particular  governments^  and  with  the  different  in- 
terests of  rivid  states. 

The  principal  difficulty  will  be  to  «tnooth  down  ex- 
isting jealousies,  and  to  form  a  proper  executive 
power.  The  seventeen  demand  a  hereditary  Em- 
peror, who  will  be  presented  by  the  German  princes 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  who 
shall  reside  at  Frankfort.  They  do  not  explain  the 
position  of  the  Emperor  with  regard  to  his  own 
states,  in  case  he  should  be  a  reigning  prince ;  but 
they  establish  carefully  that  he  should  be  hereditary. 
Now,  if  the  prince  chosen  for  Emperor  be  powerful 
in  himself,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  personal  do- 
minions, it  would  be  very  difficult  that  this  double 
heirship  meeting  in  the  same  person,  the  personal 
estates  should  not  become,  par  excellence,  imperial 
states.  Thus,  should  the  King  of  Prussia  be  chosen 
as  Emperor,  and  should  he  reside  at  Frankfort,  Ber- 
lin would  still  have  a  great  chance  of  being  regarded 
as  the  capital  of  Germany. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  projects 
which  have  been  proposed.  Some  wish  for  an  elec- 
tive Emperor,  as  in  the  feudal  times,  when  the  im- 
perial crown  never  was  long  dangerous  to  the  other 
crowns.  Others  desire  a  new  combination,  by  which 
the  nder  would  bear  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Ger- 
mans,'' and  who  would  li?e  at  Frankfort,  invested 
but  with  a  small  portion  of  political  power.  Others 
labour  to  bring  the  rival  powers  to  agreement  by  a 
half  measure  ;  and  while  Switzerland  labours  to  free 
herself  from  the  inconveniences  of  its  alternate  Vo- 
Tortf  Germany  seems  disposed  to  patronise  the  system ; 
and  the  chief  seats  of  government  may  thus  be  varied 
between  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Perhaps,  in  the  ultimate  interests  of  Democracy, 
it  may  be  well  that  Germany  shall  become  for  a 
while  a  vast  and  united  empire  ;  but  still,  to  form 
a  great  and  powerful  nation  out  of  the  heterogeneous 
materials  of  which  Germany  is  composed,  will  be  a 
very  difficult  undertaking.  Austria  itself  is  already 
composed  of  many  nations  •—  such  as  Germans, 
Sclaves,  Hungarians,  Italians — ^whom,  even  in  the 
days  of  her  greatest  power,  it  was  difficult  to  retain 
in  subjection.  They  were  united,  but  never  incorpo- 
rated. They  lived  under  the  same  laws,  and  every 
endeavour  was  made  to  form  them  into  one  country 
and  people,  but  without  succesa.  They  ever  remained 
koliktedi  Although  Austria  did  all  in  her  power 


to  suppress  their  various  nationalitief.  AH  this  is 
now  changed,  and  we  see  Austria  dafly  making  the 
concessions  which  the  people  who  work  in  the  eanse 
of  liberty  require.  As  I  have  observed  before,  how- 
ever, the  great  stumbling-block  to  forming  a  re- 
public or  an  empire  is  the  little  spirit  of  locality. 
The  Germans  seem  to  care  more  for  preserving  their 
petty  dynasties  and  titles  than  for  liberty;  and  not 
only  are  the  people  not  ready  to  abdicate,  but  neither 
are  the  Governments.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
unity  of  either  the  republic  or  the  empire^  which 
shall  leave  army,  navy,  diplomacy,  fortresses,  onstom- 
dues,  all  in  the  hands  of  the  little  states  ?  We  will 
suppose  any  one  but  a  King  of  Prussia  Emperor  of 
Germany — how  would  he  look,  ordering  levies  in 
Brandenburg  or  Pomerania,  or  holding  the  colours  of 
Austria  or  Spandau  ?  We  then  see  Austria  and 
Prussia  antagonists,  Bavaria  semi-independent,  and 
Baden  far  more  disposed  to  be  a  republic  than  an 
imperial  state.  These  are  but  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  those  who  would  organ- 
ise Germany.  Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  the  Germans 
have  not  shown  that  determination  to  support  revo- 
lutionary principles  which  was  expected  fh>m  them. 
A  system  which  has  been  three  centuries  eonsoli- 
dated  is  not  to  be  overthrown  in  a  day.  Austria  is 
unwilling  to  grant  liberty  to  her  tributaries ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  are  some  of  them  who,  having  lived 
so  long  under  the  yoke,  scarcely  foel  sJl  the  burden 
of  it.  To  work  out  the  great  national  regeneration, 
new  constitutions  would  require  to  be  given  totheHun- 
garians,  Blyrians,  Gallicians,  and  Bohemians.  Bat 
this  would  be  a  vast  blow  to  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  it  would  but  afford  arms  which  might 
be  turned  against  itself.  Austria  is  fiur  from  being 
sufficiently  democratical  to  make  the  advance  whieh 
is  necessary ;  and,  in  place  of  taking  the  initiative, 
and  pointing  the  way  to  freedom,  she  will  require 
to  be  led  by  others ;  and,  we  fear,  we  may  look  to 
her  in  vain  for  anything  either  great  or  noble.  Aus- 
tria remains  stationary,  and  sees  herself  falling  to 
pieces.  Lombardy  and  the  Italian  Tyrol  have  thrown 
off  her  yoke.  Gallicia  endeavours  to  do  the  Stane. 
Of  all  the  provinces  attached  to  Austria,  Hungary 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  Without  it,  this  great 
empire  would  find  itself  reduced  to  a  few  duchies, 
which  would  be  quickly  confounded  in  the  general 
mass,  were  a  union  of  the  whole  of  Germany  ever 
accomplished.  Much,  therefore,  depends  in  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  empire,  on  the  part  which 
this  nation  may  take.  Hungary  is  a  peculiar  nation, 
and  still  retains  much  of  its  original  oriental  charac- 
ter. It  occupies  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  limited 
by  natural  boundaries.  This  country  played  a  very 
conspicuous  part,  both  in  the  middle  ages  and  during 
modem  times.  She  defended  Europe  against  the 
last  of  the  Turkish  invasions,  and  formed  a  barrier 
towards  their  progress.  Three  centuries  ago,  fallen 
under  the  iron  power  of  Austria,  she  has  never  eeased 
to  protest  against  her  rule.  The  Hungarians  are  a 
warlike  people,  and,  both  ^nder  Maria  Theresa  and 
Napoleon,  they  displayed  prodigies  of  valour.  In 
those  times,  they  were  only  animated  with  the  desire 
of  obtaining  glory;  at  present  it  is  different,  and 
liberty  is  ww  wudously  iKmght  ftr,    Sach  ii  fho 
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mb}eet  of  a  eonstaAt  straggle  against  Aiutria,  in 
which  the  latter  daily  loses  ground. 

The  result  of  the  late  events  has  given  to  Hungary 
a  separate  administration:  hesides  her  two  chambers, 
and  her  peculiar  constitution,  she  has  a  special  mi- 
nistry, who  will  reside  at  Pesth.  The  liberal  party, 
who  will  now  enconnter  no  opposition  in  the  upper 
chamber,  has  an  opportunity  of  realizing  the  great 
reforms  so  long  desired,  amongst  which  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasants,  the  formation  of  a  middle 
class,  the  abolition  of  feudal  privileges,  and  the  pro- 
portional distribution  of  the  taxes,  are  not  the  least. 
The  Hungarians  are  a  people  who  are  deserving  of 
fi'eedom.  They  are  proud  and  jealous  to  excess  of 
their  individual  independence.  Thus,  should  they  see 
the  way  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why 
a  nation  of  such  a  character  has  so  long  submitted 
to  the  rule  of  Austria  ?  Doubtless,  it  would  have 
declared  its  independence  long  ago,  but  for  the  divi- 
sions between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Sclaves;  and 
the  latter  are  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Mag- 
yars, Austria  has  turned  this  to  her  account,  and 
has  become  strong  by  their  divisions. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  is  little  hope  of 
Hungary  remaining  a  part  of  Austria.  It  may  keep 
the  Emperor  for,  its  king,  and  be  in  the  position  that 
Hanover  was  to  England,  finally  falling  off ;  but  it 
may  even  select  another  monarch,  in  all  probability 
the  Archduke  Stephen,  elected  Palatine  of  the  king- 
dom last  year.  He  is  very  popular,  having  been  but 
a  brief  time  in  office.  He  is  not  yet  thirty.  He  is 
affable,  grave,  and  has  the  tact  of  governing.  He 
speaks  many  languages,  including  Latin,  and  all  the 
idioms  of  Hungary,  those  of  the  Groats,  Wallachians, 
lilyrianSy  dsc.  He  is  an  ardent  student,  and  inquisitive 
about  other  lands.  Full  of  moral  and  physical  courage, 
he  is  an  intrepid  hunter,  having  ridden  a  jauqre 
(kind  of  horse)  at  the  age  when  other  children  are 
almost  in  the  nursery  ;  at  fifteen,  he  could  tame  the 
most  savage  horse,  deserving  the  name  of  a  huzar  or 
horseman  in  earnest.  He  has,  moreover,  excellent 
business  habits.  The  fact  of  his  refusing  the  splen- 
did alliance  of  the  lovely  Princess  Olga,  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  a  wish  not  to  extend 
the  political  influence  of  Russia,  speaks  much  foi^ 
his  self-denial. 

But  the  second  revolution,  which,  after  driving 
away  Mettemich,  caused  the  Emperor  to  fly  from 
Vienna,  has  lessened  the  young  Archduke  Stephen's 
chances.  The  Hungarians  are  more  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  Vienna  than  they  are  to  that  of  the  Emperor; 
and  now  he  is  in  exile,  as  it  were,  that  may  do  much 
for  him.  StiU  the  position  is  undecided,  and  none 
can  tell  what  may  follow  the  sudden  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  people  from  the  heavy  yoke  of  a  foreign 
metropolis.  Itis  a  question  if  the  counsels  of  violence 
will  not  prevail.  Already  the  people  of  Pesth  are 
armed.  Count  Bethiany,  ex-chief  of  the  opposition, 
whose  popularity  had  declined  in  favour  of  Sz^heny, 
was  forced  to  give  in  his  resignation;  and  we  find  the 
eonfgreghtlon  of  the  Comitat  of  Pesth,  a  **  noble  de- 
mocracy," imposing  Paul  Nagg,  the  Radical  chief, 
as  prime  minister  on  the  Palatinate.  This  party  tri- 
omphant,  an  independent  king,  and  complete  separa- 
tion, ift  iiMTlMbtok    A4  W  ih^  |Afeii<m  of  rofono; 


civilization,  and  progress  into  the  nation,  the  task  is 
difficult.  In  the  face  of  the  advance  of  all  Europe, 
it  has  preserved  the  most  antique  habits,  which  cannot 
be  eradicated  at  a  blow. 

In  relation  both  to  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe,  the  politics  of  Austria  hold  a  high  place. 
At  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  direction  they 
may  turn.  We  doubt  much,  however,  if  she  will 
ever  be  sufficiently  strong  and  liberal  to  preside  over 
the  re-organization  of  Germany.  Unless  she  changes 
very  much,  she  will  present  but  an  obstacle.  She  is  too 
heterogeneous,  too  artificial,  ever  to  be  maintained  by 
any  other  power  than  force.  Should  this  at  any  time 
be  wanting,  she  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  each  separate 
nationality  will  rally  round  a  standard  of  its  own, 

The  very  oddity  of  the  changes  shows  the  incon- 
gruousness  of  the  whole.  First  an  emeute  sends  M. 
Mettemich  to  London  ;  then  another  starts  M.  Fie- 
quelmont  to  no  one  knows  where.  Again,  on  the  15th 
May,  we  have  the  Emperor  sneaking,  like  Louis 
XVL,  out  of  Paris.  In  April,  a  constitution  was 
given  to  the  land.  The  Pariiament,  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  26th  June,  instead  of  being  a  parliament 
granted  by  the  King  with  his  Chambers,  will  be  a 
constituent  assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
for  thus  have  willed  the  five  thousand  students  of  the 
Academic  Legion;  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
old  Pillendorf,  came  down  into  the  streets  at  midnight 
to  ratify  their  will.  It  was  at  first  expected  that  the 
Emperor's  flight  would  bring  a  republic  ;  but  the 
Viennese  have  no  love  of  liberty.  They  have  grown 
up  like  cabbages  in  the  garden  of  despotism,  and 
they  like  it.  But  while  the  Austrian  people — that 
is,  the  people  of  the  Duchy — cling  to  their  Emperor, 
the  other  nations  by  no  means  stand  by  the  empire. 
What  will  result,  no  man  can  say.  Under  Metter- 
nich,  Germanic  influence  always  prevailed.  Scla- 
vonics and  Hungarians  were  nothing  to  him,  while 
Germans  were  everything.  But  things  have  changed ; 
still  not  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Sclavonics  to  tri- 
umph, and  raise  a  Sclavonic  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
Austria.  But  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  down  tho 
colossal  power  of  Russia,  which  would  alone  gain  by 
tho  fall  of  Austria^  the  reconstruction  of  this  ancient 
empire  should  be  a  hope.  She  has  made  the  new- 
system  a  new  part  to  play!  '  Gallicia  she  may  lose, 
because  part  of  Poland  ;  Italy  she  must,  because  it 
belongs  only  to  itself.  There  then,  however,  remain 
to  her,  between  the  mountains  of  Geans  and  Save, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  four 
populations  and  territories,  which  have  no  hold,  save 
on  Vienna — Hungary  with  Transylvania,  Bohemia 
with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  German  archduchies 
and  the  Sclavonics  of  lUyria  and  Croatia.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  Constantinople  can  only  avoid 
becoming  Russian  in  one  way,  and  that  is,  that  Con« 
stantinople  should  be  the  centre,  the  binding  influ- 
ence of  nations  which  congregate  to  the  south  of  the 
Save  unto  Bulgaria,  and  from  Bulgaria  to  the  two 
banks  of  the  Danube — the  Bosnians,  the  Servians^ 
the  Roumenians,  and  Bulgarians.  In  the  same  way, 
Vienna  must  be  the  same  for  the  four  groups  above 
alluded  to,  if  they  are  not  to  be  Russian.  What  is 
the  Tehee  population  of  JBohemia  to  do  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  Germany ;  or  Hungary,  besieged  and  out 
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the  Latin  rite,  kept  in  check  by  the  SclaronicB  of 
the  Oriental  rite?  Let  all  these  nations  loose,  and 
vhat  would  be  the  consequence?  The  addition  of 
some  provinces  to  Russia,  in  the  course  of  events. 
The  Magyars  have  held  a  high  tone  with  Austria. 
They  have  been  the  noble  pleaders  for  Poland  and 
Italy,  and  have  drawn  their  regiments  from  Lorn- 
bardy.  But,  then,  the  Magyars  are  but  four  millions 
of  the  population  of  Hungary,  out  of  twelve ;  the 
rest  is  Wallacian  and  Sclavonic,  always  in  open  or 
secret  rebellion  against  Magyarism.  The  moment 
the  head  of  the  central  government  was  off,  what 
would  happen  in  Ireland,  England  once  removed 
from  the  mastership,  took  place  in  Hungary.  The 
two  parties  went  to  work  bravely  to  cut  one  another's 
throats.  Syrmia,  Esclavouia,  Croatia,  provinces  of 
Hungary,  demanded  separation,  as  would  Leinster, 
Munster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster,  under  repeal.  In 
the  Sclavonic  parts  of  the  land,  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  flag  was  raised  on  high ;  the  prayer-books  and 
baptismal  registers  in  the  Hungarian  language  were 
burnt.  The  Croatian  nobility  disputed  with  the 
Magyars  the  merit  of  having  emancipated  the  pea- 
santry; and  the  new  ban  of  Croatia,  Joseph  Je- 
lachich,  decreed  that  he  should  be  punished  as  sedi- 
tious who  should  be  caught  telling  the  peasantry 
that  they  did  not  owe  the  abolition  of  their  corveea 
and  dimes  to  the  love  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Croatian 
lads.  Without  a  unity  of  government,  either  mo- 
narchy or  republic,  the  Magyars  will  perish  before 
the  Sclavonics.  But  if  the  Magyars  want  German 
aid,  the  Germans  want  theirs  against  the  Sclavonics. 
In  Bohemia,  for  instance,  Tehee  nationality  is  rising 
with  menacing  violence.  The  National  Guard,  the 
College  Guardj^the  army,  are  divided ;  because  one 
half  asks  to  be  commanded  in  the  Tehee  language. 
With  universal  suffrage,  an  Austrian  parliament 
would  have  one  German  member  against  two  Scla- 
vonic :  hence  the  necessity  of  two  houses. 

While  every  one  wishes  to  see  nationality  respected, 
it  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  minority.  The 
Magyars  must  not  disappear  from  the  Sclavonic  dis- 
tricts, nor  the  Sclavonics  from  the  Magyar  ones ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that,  Poland  and  Italy  ex- 
cepted, all  friends  of  humanity  must  wish  the  con- 
tinued unity  of  Austria,  empire  or  republic.  * 


*  A  letter,  dated  Prague,  5th  June,  from  an  ardent  democrat,  will 
be  read  with  interest: — "  I  write  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  under  the 
impression  of  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Sclavonian  congress.  Cer- 
tainly the  SdaTes  have  as  good  a  right  to  one  as  the  Germans.  The 
qnestion  is,  you  are  aware,  to  resuscitate,  or  rather  to  introduce 
into  the  civilizing  movement  of  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
the  twenty  millions  of  Sclaves  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia.  Assuredly,  he  himself,  the  father^  so  great  and  so  venerable, 
of  his  peofie  (as  the  Kussophile  Sclaves  say),  tampers,  by  means 
of  gold,  oaths,  and  promises,  with  the  Sclavonics  who  are  not  yet 
Russian.  The  claws  of  the  eagle  with  two  lieads  will  embrace  some 
day,  as  an  immense  domain,  the  surface  of  the  globe,  from  the  strait 
which  separates  America  from  Asia  to  Prague!  to  Stettin!  to  Leip- 
sick!  because  the  learned  Sclavonians,  the  pedant  Pansclavlsts,  like 
the  fiunous  Chambers  of  Eeunion  under  Louis  XIV.,  have  already 
proved  to  the  brave  Saxons  that  Leipsick  comes  from  lipsh;  and 
Ikpa  signifies,  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  the  linden  or  Ume  tree. 
The  fiict  is,  thi^  for  nine  centuries  the  Sclaves  have  laboured  the 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  Meckleuburgh,  Branden- 
hurgh,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  royal  and  ducal  Saxony.  They  had  taken 
possession  of  all  these  countries  when  the  German  tribes  of  these 
latitudes  started  to  emigrate  towards  the  Roman  empire.  Later, 
the  Qennansi  flowing  bnok  t<7  th«SQ  ^ow^tnes^  completely  T9-Q«r- 


The  case  with  Prussia  is  very  difforent.  Here  we 
have  a  compact  and  nnited  nation  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  duchy  of  Fosen,  one  altogether  €rerman. 
Prussia  is  far  from  being  stationary;  she  is  a  natioii 
of  progress  ;  and  if  she  does  not  yet  poMess  sufficient 
political  liberty,  still  her  people  are  daily  advanciag 
nearer  to  it.  In  military  afikirs,  she  stands  at  the 
head  of  Germany.  Her  troops  rank  with  the  best, 
and  thus  whatever  her  designs  are,  they  can  never 
be  rendered  impotent  by  her  not  possessing  the 
means  to  enforce  them. 

manised  them.  But  in  Bohemia,  in  Horavia,  in  some  districta  of 
eastern  Prussia,  the  Sdavonian  elements  still  prevail.  What  is  to 
be  doneP  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Sclavonian  Congress  proposes — 
an  armed  conquest,  and  measures  a  little  after  those  of  the  middle 
ages  towards  the  Germans  of  the  country. 

"  Excuse,  dear  friend,  tliis  over-degree  of  patriotism  in  our  Sda- 
vonian brethren;  they  have  so  long  suffered  so  cruelly,  especially 
the  noble  and  brave  Tschekes,  or  Bohemians — those  proud  Uussitos 
— thoseprecnrsors  of  Luther  andofliobespierre — those  peoplewhom 
the  Jesuits  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh,  by  a  war  of  estermination 
of  thirty  years,  reduced  from  four  millions  to  fonr  hundred  thousand, 
and  &om  the  heights  of  a  hot  and  evangelical  republiranism  to  the 
mire  of  an  infamous  and  base  superstition.  This  people  remembers 
to-day,  that  before  its  last  struggle  against  the  house  of  Hapsburgh, 
they  had  triumphed  for  twenty  years*  over  the  imperial  house  of 
Luxemburgh,  in  carrying  the  sword  and  the  Bible  thronghont  all 
Germany,  at  that  time  but  imperfectly  colonised. 

"  Moravia,  situated  between  Gallicia  and  Bohemia,  had  always 
partaken  of  the  lot  of  the  latter.  Formerly  these  countries  had 
princes  as  often  pagans  as  baptised.  We  have  here  Sclavonic  de- 
legates from  the  Carpathians  to  the  mouths  of  the  Turkish  Da- 
nube, from  the  Alps  to  the^^Pmssian  Vistula.  They  go  to  the  Church 
of  Feyn  in  odd  costumes,  some  of  them  in  dresses  of  velvet  and 
ermine,  of  the  colours  of  the  united  tribes,  with  thePansdavonian 
tri-colour,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  France.  The  brigade  of 
the  students  of  Prague  and  the  free  corps,  even  amazons,  armed 
and  on  horseback,  ride  about,  the  bells  ringing  at  the  time  in  the 
streets,  always  sad  and  dark,  of  the  ancient  city  of  Prague. 

"  The  Sdavonics  of  Dalmatia,  of  Hungaiy,  of  Croatia,  andof  Gal- 
licia,  walk  together.  They  advance  with  slow  paces  and  in  silence, 
as  if  they  reflected  on  the  sorrows  of  the  past  \  sometimes  they  sing 
a  national  hymn  suffidently  mdancholy. 

**  Li  the  vast  hall  of  Sophia  Island,  they  number,  amongst  their 
remarkable  persons,  the  national  poet  of  the  Servians,  the  old  man 
WorekKaradjits;  the  priest  Hourlan,  exiled  from  Hongary  by  the 
violence  of  the  exdusive  Hungarian  party  \  Professor  CybuMd,  of 
Berlin ;  Parkinje,  the  great  anatomist  of  Breslaw ;  Prince  Labo- 
mirski,  of  Gallicia ;  Schaffargik,  the  great  historian  of  the  Sclavonic 
race ;  and  Br.  Libet,  one  of  the  insurgents  of  Posen.  The  idioms 
of  the  Sclavonian  tribes  are  somewhat  different,  and  there  are  very 
few  of  the  members  who  understand  them  aU.  The  propositictos, 
as  yet  adopted,  have  been  quite  hostile  to  Germany,  and,  Qnfbrtu> 
nately,  also  to  the  heroic  dty  of  Vienna,  which,  for  three  months, 
has  done  nothing  but  combat  the  monster  of  tyranny  with  a  thou- 
sand heads — city  profoundly,  and  even  to  the  marrow  of  its  bones, 
German.  The  Sdavonian  Congress  has  committed  the  unfortunate 
imprudence  to  demand  that  Vienna,  with  its  Germaji  province  of 
the  Danube,  should,  in  future,  be  subordinate  to  the  whole  of  the 
Sdavonic  Confederation  of  the  Avstrum  empire,  which  will  change 
its  name  to  the  Sclavonian  empire. 

*'  The  Viennese  have  certainly  little  interest  to  muzzle  afresh  the 
Gallicians,  the  Dalmatians,  the  Milanese;  but  it  will  be,  above  all, 
ridiculous  to  incorporate  Vienna  in  a  Sdavonian  empire.  This, 
dear  friend,  is  the  magnificent  oomtpenoement  of  the  awakening  of 
these  colonies.  Let  us  watch,  however,  that  they  be  not  deceived 
by  their  aristocrats  asid  by  their  priests,  by^'tbeir  satans  and  by 
their  poets.  '  Long  live  Democracy.*  The  pnMaires  (artisans), 
the  German  democrats,  the  Sdavonians,  and  the  French,  can  never 
have  quarrels.  If  their  oppressors  make  war  against  them,  let 
tliis  be  the  signal  for  the  democnu^,  to  sonnd  the  sacred  tocsin  ia 
each  of  those  countries  to  effectually  paralyse  all  international 
hatred,  and  to  inflame  it  more  and  more  against  the  oppressors,  so 
eloquent  and  splendid,  who  inhabit  each  countiy.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Sdavonia,  are  the  confederation  of  the  continent,  which 
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Thus,  if  one  nation  more  than  another  aepirei  to 
place  itself  at  the  head  of  united  (Germany,  Prussia 
certainly  is  the  most  likely.  She  possesses  so  many 
real  and  sterling  qnalities,  that  the  antiquated  rights 
of  Austria  must  yi^d  hefore  them.  Much,  howerer, 
depends  on  her  king.  In  some  points  he  had  made 
an  adyanee  in  the  proper  direction,  in  others  he  has 
ahown  his  uncertainty  and  feebleness.  His  defence 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  his  adoption  of  the  old 
Qennan  flag,  was  always  something  in  his  favour, 
but  it  was  not  enough.  The  unity  of  Germany  must 
not  be  the  work  so  much  of  riolence  as  of  peaceful 
legislation.  Much  of  what  was  expected  from  the 
king  has  not  been  realised.  To  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose, his  acts  must  be  more  national,  liberal,  and 
decisire.  Such  a  chief,  who  would  mould  present 
events  to  his  purposes,  is  much  wanted.  Should  such 
a  one  not  appear,  Germany,  we  are  afraid,  is  still 
doomed  to  many  interior  commotions. 

As  yet,  however,  Prussia  is  the  great  agent  of 
Grermanic  ambition.  It  has  always  been  at  hand. 
The  vigour  with  which,  on  the  one  hand,  it  retains 
Holstein,  while  with  the  other  it  puts  down  Posen,  is 
a  recommendation  in  German  eyes.  Still,  it  has  not 
the  position  it  had  a  year  ago,  when  all  Europe  gazed 
admiringly  at  the  Diet.  On  the  22d  May,  it  in  vain 
called  together  a  truly  liberal  Parliament.  It  ob- 
tained less  notice  than  the  old  feudal  Diet,  for  all 
eyes  were  on  Frankfort.  Still,  at  Berlin  there  are 
many  friends  of  the  old  system,  and  though  just  now 
Prussia  be  tolerably  Radical,  it  has  elements  in  it 
of  resistance,  if  headed  by  a  king  desiring  reaction. 

The  deputies  met  at  Frankfort,  and  who  drew  out 
a  plan  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Representative 
Assembly,  have,  in  it,  gone  but  a  small  way  towards 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties ;  in  brief,  an  elective 
Emperor,  surrounded  by  responsible  Ministers,  a 
Senate  for  each  State,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
almost  all  rights  ceded  to  the  centi'al  power.  Bat 
in  this  case,  what  will  remain  to  the  various  sove- 
reign princes  ?  Nothing  but  their  empty  titles  will 
be  left  them.  They  may  be  willing  enough  to  con- 
sent to  constitutional  reforms,  but  it  is  different  to 
rob  them  of  aU  their  power.  These  little  princes 
will  always  have  a  strong  party  in  Germany,  which 
will  give  them  considerable  force.  Many  of  them 
govern  more  as  fathers  than  as  kings  :  they  are  just 
and  honest,  and  their  municipal  institutions  are  very 
liberal.  These,  however,  are  but  feeble  guarantees 
against  a  universal  movement,  when  a  desire  of 
complete  liberty  inflames  every  heart  to  enthusiasm. 
Should  Germany  be  united  into  one  great  whole,  as 
was  proposed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  will  be 
accomplished  by  peaceful  legislation,  or  by  the  vio- 
lence of  revolution. 

The  revival  of  the  question  of  Poland  has,  at  all 
events,  for  the  present,  thrown  aside  the  question  of 
Panslavism,  the  scarecrow  of  the  western  nations. 
The  Czar  has  now  but  little  chance  of  becoming  the 
chief  of  all  the  Sclavonic  nations — a  title  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  poets  of  the  Muscovite  Uni- 
versities. We  were  to  have  seen  the  ancient  Polish 
provinces,  fallen  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  the  Sclaves  of 
Bohemia  claim  their  nationality,  the  Sclaves  of  Hun- 
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the  Danube,  already  in  the  service  of  the  Czar,  over- 
throw the  feeble  Ottoman  power.  Russia,  then, 
from  Constantinople,  her  third  capital,  would  pour 
her  armies  over  western  Europe,  in  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sclaves  over  the  two  German  foes. 
Such  reveries  are  for  the  moment  ended ;  and  if  the 
Emperor  ever  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  his  flatter- 
ers, he  must  now  be  completely  undeceived.  Till 
lately,  the  power  of  Russia  weighed  heavily  on  Ger- 
many. Her  colossal  power  was  felt  both  in  Italy 
and  on  the  Rhine.  Now,  from  assailant,  she  has 
been  forced  to  become  defendant.  Unwilling  to  lose 
any  part  of  her  territory,  she  was  said  to  have  offered 
Poland  a  compromise  in  the  Prince  de  Lenchtenberg 
for  her  king.  But  Poland  asked  complete  iteedom, 
and,  still  more,  her  ancient  boundaries  of  1792  and 
1772.  It  will  be  seen  how  Europe  will  act.  If  she 
will  work  for  the  weakening  of  Russia,  she  will  drive 
her  back  towards  Asia,  where  alone  she  can  be  useftil. 
Russia  is  still  barbarous ;  with  her  all  is  borrowed ; 
she  has  no  creative  or  progressive  force ;  and  civili- 
zation is  only  known  but  by  name.  It  is  thus  the 
interest  of  all  the  nationalities  to  resist  her  inroads, 
and  even  where  possible  to  drive  her  out  of  her  infa- 
mous conquests. 

But  Russia  is  not  idle.  Though  at  home  she  has 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  down  her  armies — though 
Circassia  is  draining  her  of  blood  and  treasure— she 
is  stealthily  at  work.  Any  disturbance  in  India  we 
may  thank  her  for.  On  the  other  hand,  while  threat- 
ening to  defend  Denmark  against  Germany,  she  is 
continuing  her  intrigues  in  Turkey.  The  ministry 
which  replaced  R^schid-Pasfaa  does  not  belong  to  her 
wholly,  but  it  is  on  the  slope.  The  seraglio  upset 
R^schid ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  seraglio  will  Rus- 
sianize the  present  administration.  The  policy  of 
Russia  may  be  judged  of  by  another  circumstance. 
Prince  Stourdza,  some  time  back,  having  overcome 
aBoyard  revolt,  issued  the  following  pi-oelamation : — 
*'  We,  Michel  Stourdza,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Woiroda, 
reigning  princ-e  of  Moldavia,  have  received  by  the 
imperial  Russian  consulate  a  communication  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Count  Nesselrode. 
This  despatch  is  a  new  proof  of  the  thoughtful  care 
with  which  our  most  high  potentate  desires  to  watch 
over  the  happiness  of  the  Moldavians  in  this  time  of 
crisis,  which  menaces  social  order,  and  overthrows 
legitimate  sovereigns  in  all  the  west.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  has  declared  that  he  will  not  allow 
anarchy  to  enter  the  Ottoman  provinces  under  his 
protection,  and  that  he  will  employ  all  his  power  to 
put  down  every  attempt  which  shall  menace  any 
change  in  their  political  constitution,"  &c.  This 
piece  of  Russian  style  is  rich  in  its  insolent  hypocrisy, 
and  is,  like  the  style  of  the  priests,  explaining  to  their 
peasants  the  secret  history  of  the  Revolution  in 
Europe,  the  great  plot  of  the  priest  of  Rome  (Pius 
IZ.),  who  upset  all  the  kings,  because  they  were 
friends  of  their  father  the  Emperor,  and  of  their 
holy  religion  ;  and  who  is  about  to  unchain  and  let 
loose  upon  them  the  insurgent  Latin  people,  and 
even  the  Turk,  against  the  Greek  Church.  The  Pope 
of  Rome  is  the  great  bugbear,  with  the  French  Re- 
volution, of  Russia. 

Italy  next  claims  our  attention.    The  prospect  of 
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pathy,  and  none  more  so  than  that  of  England,  de- 
9pite  of  the  assertions  of  oar  republican  neighbours, 
who  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  interests  to  see 
Italy  one  great  free  country.  Would  we  could  add 
that  these  prospects  are  as  bright  as  they  were  two 
months  ago.  The  Pope,  who  was  the  first  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  republican  moyement,  now  seems  to 
be  afraid  of  what  he  has  already  done.  The  King 
of  Naples,  after  promising  a  constitution  to  his 
people,  has  but  lately  treated  them  to  a  massacre. 
Lombardy  alone  holds  out  yictoriously,  and,  assisted 
by  Charles  Albert,  of  Piedmont,  has  made  a  grand 
stand  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Hero  we  haye  been 
presented  with  miracles  of  courago  and  of  energy, 
in  the  difficult  task  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  for  so  many  years,  by  every  plan  of  arti- 
fice and  cunning,  retained  its  supremacy.  But  should 
Lombardy  and  Venice  even  succeed  in  reconquering 
their  freedom,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
new  form  of  government  has  yet  to  be  decided  on. 

Separate  Republics  have  been  advised,  but,  per- 
haps, improperly,  on  account  of  the  divisions  of  ter- 
ritory which  they  would  entail.  At  best,  they  would 
be  but  feeble  states,  ever  menaced  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  A  better  plan,  in  the  mean- 
while, seems  their  union  with  the  warlike  nation  of 
Sardinia.  Here,  all  parties  would  have  the  same 
cause  to  defend ;  and  whatever  rivalries  might  exist, 
they  would  only  be  those  of  provinces  and  villages, 
which,  we  may  remark,  have  much  decreased  of  late 
years.  The  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  is 
very  advantageous,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
The  new  kingdom  would  present  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  foreign  nations,  while 
the  assistance  of  the  other  states  would  be  secured 
by  an  Italian  federation.  Tuscany  would  find  itself 
nearest  danger ;  but  it  might  also  be  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Parma  and  Modena.  In  truth, 
the  sweeping  away  of  these  small  states  would  be  a 
great  step  to  the  general  strengthening  of  the  coun- 
try, as,  at  present,  they  are  reduced  to  exist  through 
foreign  protection.  But,  to  bring  about  the  re-or- 
ganization, much  depends  on  Charles  Albert,  and  he 
as  yet  has  not  shown  sufficient  energy  in  the  cause. 
He  has  hesitated  when  fortune  was  most  favourable 
to  him.  He  has  failed  to  unite  nations  which,  apart, 
have  not  strength  to  stand  alone. 

The  Republicans  in  Italy  would,  of  course,  first 
have  my  sympathy;  but,  then,  before  a  Republic  can 
exist,  it  must  have  a  country  to  republicanise,  and 
Italy  is  not  at  all  in  the  position  to  be  thus  ruled. 
Republican  opinion  in  Italy  is  as  yet  too  much  linked 
with  that  of  iJie  middle  ages.  Now,  if  the  Milanese 
and  Venetians  had  spontaneously  rallied  round  the 
Sardinian  monarchy,  it  would  have  had  so  many 
more  fighting  men ;  the  interior  of  the  land  would 
have  been  quiet ;  Charles  Albert  would  have  no  fear 
of  losing  his  crown  by  advancing  Republicanism;  and 
Austria  would  have  been  driven  out.  The  most  sin- 
cere patriots,  Republican  in  principle,  regret  the 
premature  Republican  movement.  It  has  deprived 
Italy  of  unity,  because  the  Republic  was  not  one. 
At  Padua  and  at  Vicenza,  the  governments  have  been 
exiled  from  the  misery  around  them;  at  Venice,  con- 
fusion and  disorder;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  iU-suc- 
^Ofs  of  the  Proriflignal  (jKyreniment  has  rained  the 


Republican  party  for  the  nonce,  and  giren  Charles 
Albert  the  hope  of  becoming  king  of  Italy.  The  na- 
tion may  hereafter  decide  the  question  of  Republic  or 
Monarchy. 

In  the  south  of  Italy,  Sicily  has  unfiirtanately  be« 
come  a  fraction,  more,  perhaps,  firom  a  provincial 
spirit  than  from  jealousy  for  the  preservation  of  her 
liberty.  All  the  concessions  demanded  by  her  have 
been  granted,  but  only  after  obstinate  refusals,  odious 
perfidy,  and  unnecessary  bloodshed,  to  be  again 
tricked  away.  Ferdinand  has  shown  himself  the 
most  criminal  of  princes,  and  has  lost  Sicily,  to  lose 
soon  his  throne  of  Naples. 

FREE-TRADE  IN  PRANCE. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  trade  is  at  such  a  low 
ebb  iu  Prance,  and  in  Europe  generally,  a  few  reflections 
and  facts  on  the  subject  may  be  useful  The  late  Re- 
Yolution  in  Europe  has,  as  yet,  had  a  most  disastrous 
effect  on  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country;  however, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  but  temporary.  With  more 
freedom  of  political  institutions,  we  should  also  have 
more  freedom  in  commercial  ones — ^if  the  false  and  mis- 
chievous schemes  of  the  Socialists  be  not  adopted.  These 
men,  while  professing  to  love  fraternity,  are  its  most 
determined  enemies;  for  the  first  of  their  theories  is  the 
annihilation  of  exports  and  imports,  every  country  sup- 
plying to  itself;  and  hence  having  no  oommuiucation  with 
its  neighbours.  There  is  at  present,  however,  in  Piance 
a  very  general  desire  among  enlightened  men  for  oou- 
ductmg  commerce  on  the  principles  of  free-trade,  and  a 
great  many  have  now  become  convinced  that  such  would 
be  for  her  real  advantage.  The  fears  which  were  lately 
so  much  entertained  of  the  rivahy  of  England  are  fast 
dying  away.  The  French  begin  to  see,  that  if  we  possess 
some  articles  which  we  can  sell  cheaper  than  they  can, 
still,  on  the  other  hand,their  introduction  will  not  pro- 
duce the  evils  wbich  it  was  supposed  they  would  cause. 
Not  to  speak  of  wines  and  spuits,  in  which  we  can 
never  offer  them  any  rivalry,  there  are  many  articles 
produced  in  France,  especially  in  the  more  delicate  arts, 
the  exportation  of  which  would  he  much  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  reciprocal  free-trade  principles,  and  which 
might  in  some  cases  turn  the  balance  in  their  favour. 
Nor  would  this  change  of  system  have  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing the  custom-house  duties,  as  by  a  more  just  re- 
vision of  the  taii&,  many  articles  would  be  admitted, 
and  increase  the  revenue,  which,  from  their  prohibition, 
now  afford  no  return.  Such  a  reform  has  been  long 
wanted.  France  has  demanded  on  several  occasions  ike 
reduction  of  certain  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  others; 
and,  now  that  a  poHtical  revolution  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  what  was  formerly  stationary,  the  present 
moment  seems  to  be  the  proper  one  for  complying  with 
her  demands. 

It  is  certain  that  France,  without  exaggeration,  might, 
in  four  years,  by  a  judicious  revision  of  her  tariff,  at  least 
double  her  custom-house  revenue.  At  present,  it  is 
brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  the  ^plication  of  the  false 
principles  of  protection.  The  revision  of  the  tariffs  is 
the  commencement  and  necessary  preparation  for  a  long 
series  of  reforms ;  it  is  the  lever  by  which  a  powerful  hand 
may  produce  a  necessary  and  an  important  change  in  the 
whole  system  of  taxation;  and  it  is  certain  that  by  it 
industiy  would  be  much  benefited.    During  the  last  80 
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Commercutlrefaniia  hare  been  often  piomiaed,  but  never 
gnuxtecL  While  foreign  nations  have  been  from  time  to 
time  setting  France  an  example  of  more  liberality  in  re- 
dndng  their  cnstom-honfle  duties,  she  has  remained  sta- 
tionaiy,  seemingly  contented  in  watching  the  progress 
of  others,  without  moving  herself.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped,  that  with  greater  liberality  in  political  doctrines, 
a  more  liberal  spirit  wiU  enter  into  her  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

In  the  present  article,  I  intend  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  a  detailed  analysis  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff;  and  I  may  as  well  at  once  say,  that  I 
do  so  in  the  point  of  view  from  France,  looking  first  to  her 
interests — a  feeling  which  must  of  course  prevail  with 
her  legislature  and  economists.*  For  a  proper  appreciar 
tion  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  raw  material  and  the  same  when  manu- 
factured, and  this  distinction  is  the  basis  of  every  rational 
reform.  With  regard  to  natural  productions,  the  com- 
petition is  limited,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
production;  whilst  with  regard  to  manufactured  goods, 
the  competition  is  generally  unlimited.  From  this  arise 
important  consequenoes.  In  natural  productions  the 
country  always  possesses  a  monopoly,  when  foreign  com- 
petition Ib  absent;  and  this  monopoly  naturally  produces 
an  artificial  increase  in  the  price.  This  is  particularly 
felt  in  many  agricultural  productions,  and  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, &c.,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  according  as  the 
interior  production  is  more  or  less  limited,  or  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  articles.  It  is  not  at  all  the  same 
witii  manufactured  articles.  In  this  case,  the  production 
has  no  limits,  as,  whenever  the  demand  presents  itself, 
new  finctories  can  be  built,  and  the  supply  increased,  and 
thus  the  fear  of  monopoly  is  put  an  end  to,  as  the  in- 
terior competition  is  almost  always  sufficient  to  keep 
down  prices,  even  could  the  goods  not  be  had  from 
abroad. 

From  this  general  truth  a  few  exceptions  must  be 
made,  which,  however,  enter  in  part  into  the  class  of 
natural  productions;  such  are  especially  chemical  manu- 
fectures.  On  account  of  the  danger  incident  to  those 
trades,  the  particular  nature  of  the  necessary  work  and 
other  causes,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  comply  with 
a  great  number  of  formalities,  which  much  tends  to  ren- 
der their  number  limited  in  the  country.  Thus  a  certain 
monopoly  exists  in  these  productions,  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  France  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of. 

As  I  have  started  with  the  basis  of  the  difference 
which  exists  between  natural  productions  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  it  wiQ  be  understood  how  necessary  it  is 
much  to  reduce  the  duties  charged  on  the  former,  as  by 
this  means  the  monopoly  would  cease.  This  might  cause 
a  reduction  of  revenue,  but  as  such  monopolies  do  much 
hsanoi  to  the  country,  an  ultimate  benefit  would  flow  from 
the  change.  With  regard  to  manufactured  goods  there 
is  not  the  same  necessity :  here  less  regard  might  be  had 
for  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  and  more  for  the 
treasury;  care  should,  however,  be  tkken  that  the  duties 
levied  be  sufficiently  moderate  to  cause  no  prohibition. 
Besides,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  this,  as  high  duties 
are  never  so  productive  as  moderate  ones.  However, 
they  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  high,  without  regard  to 
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what  they  woold  produOe,  to  protect  the  existing  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country,  as  France  is  tiot  yet  pre- 
pared to  stand  unlimited  competition,  nor,  were  she  able, 
is  there  any  prospect  of  her  risking  it.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  a  duty  of  16, 18, 20,  and,  as  a  maximum,  25 
per  cent.,  has  been  proposed  on  manufactured  goods. 

This  proposition  woidd,  at  present,  excite  great  fears 
amongst  French  manufiMturers ;  however,  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  unfounded.  AH  the  manufacturers  of  any 
importance  in  France  can  now  maintain  themselves  with 
a  protecting  duty  of  25  per  cent. ;  but  if  the  duties  on 
raw  materials  were  diminished,  tiiey  could  do  so  at  a 
much  lower  protecting  duty. 

The  laws  which  have  regulated  the  tariffs  have  always 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  and  are  now  exceed- 
ingly varied  in  their  operation.  The  manufacture  of 
tissues  comprehends  four  great  branches — ^the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  wool.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  four  great  manufactures  ought  to  enjoy  an  equal 
protection.  However,  we  find  that  the  importation  of 
cotton-yam  and  stuff  is  prohibited ;  if  we  except  the  very 
fine  qualities,  the  smuggling  of  which  could  not  easily 
be  prevented.  On  silk  and  Unen,  on  the  contrary,  the 
duties  are  very  moderate.  On  silks  the  duties  amount 
to  10,  16,  20,  and  26  per  cent,  on  the  value.  On  linen 
and  hemp  it  is  about  25  per  cent,  on  what  comes  from 
England,  and  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  on  what  comes 
from  Belgium.  This  difference  arises  from  the  time  the 
rate  was  fixed,  as,  during  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  rate  the  produc- 
tions of  the  latter  too  high;  and  if  the  same  duties  were 
not  applied  to  silks  and  linen,  it  was  simply  because 
Enghuxd  did  not  at  that  time  export  these  articles.  When 
the  rates  on  silks  and  linen  were  fixed,  the  countries  were 
on  better  terms,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  duties  are  so 
much  lower.  This  furnishes  an  argument  to  show,  that 
if  the  silk  and  linen  manufacturos  liave  not  decayed  un- 
der this  opposition  from  abroad,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  cotton  and  woollen  ones  should,  wero  the  prohibi- 
tions taken  away.  It  is  true,  that  on  account  of  the  mo- 
derate duties,  there  is  a  certain  importation  of  silks,  but 
it  by  no  means  affects  the  general  French  trade.  In 
1846,  the  importation  of  silks  amounted  only  to  the  offi- 
cial value  of  6,4O0,000f.,  and  the  average  of  the  five 
former  years  to  5,800,000f.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  impor- 
tation that  hurts  the  silk  trade,  but  the  stationary  na- 
ture of  the  exportation,  although  the  world  at  large  em- 
ploys a  greater  quantity  of  silk  goods  every  day.  The 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials  would  have 
a  great  effect  in  making  France  abler  to  support  foreign 
competition. 

In  linen  and  hempen  articles,  the  importationis  greater. 
In  cloths,  it  amounted,  in  1846,  to  17  millions  of  francs, 
and  for  the  average  of  the  five  former  years  to  20  mil- 
lions. In  yams,  to  17,300,000f.  in  1846,  and  for  the 
average  of  the  five  former  years  to  35,800,000f.  But 
even  this  importation  has  but  Httle  effect  on  the  home 
trade.  What  the  manufacturers  want  is  consumption, 
without  which  no  branch  of  industry  can  be  prosperous. 
By  reducing  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials,  an  impetus 
would  be  given,  and  an  outlet  afforded  to  tiie  goods  by 
means  of  exportation. 

Thus,  if  the  silk  and  linen  trades  suffer  so  little  from 
foreign  competition,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cotton 
and  woollen  trades  should  suffer  any  more ;    in  truth, 
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pared  with  tlie  linen  trade.  This  manufacture  is  more 
recent  than  the  others  in  France,  and  has  thus  made  the 
least  progress.  It  is,  also,  of  all  the  others,  the  most 
taxed.  Besides  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials,  it  has 
to  support  in  the  greatest  proportion  the  artificial  prices 
of  ooaLs,  metals,  oils,  leather,  wood,  and  all  the  other 
articles  required  for  its  manufacture. 

The  cotton  trade,  although  much  advanced  in  France, 
cannot  rank  with  that  of  England.  Not  only  is  the 
raw  material  dearer,  hut  neither  is  it  conducted  on  such 
an  extensive  scale,  nor  with  so  many  subdivisions  of  la- 
bour. However,  even  this  inferiority  does  not  weigh 
heavily  on  the  trade. 

The  exportations  of  linen  stuffs  amount  only  to 
36,300,0(K)f.  while  thoseof  cotton  amounttol89,800,000f. 
In  linen  yams,  they  amount  to  865,OOOf.,  and  in  cotton 
yam  to  7,700,000f.  Thus  the  comparison  is  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  from  15  to  18  per 
cent,  would  be  as  great  a  protection  to  it  as  the  25 
per  cent,  which  protects  the  linen  trade. 

The  woollen  trade,  which  is  also  guarded  by  prohibi- 
tory duties,  would  require  a  still  less  protection.  Eng- 
land, in  the  cotton  trade,  forms  a  powerful  rival  to 
France ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  wooUen,  as  in 
several  branches  of  this  manufacture  the  French  are  su- 
perior to  all  others. 

In  this  trade,  her  exportations  go  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year.  In  1846,  they  amounted  to 
108,600,000.  Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  others,  a  pro- 
tecting duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. It  can  be  calculated  with  some  measure  of  cer- 
tainty what  effect  these  changes  would  have  on  the  re- 
venue. It  is  certainly  not  such  high  protecting  duties 
as  35  per  cent,  that  should  replace  the  prohibitory  ones, 
if  the  Government  wish  to  increase  the  revenue,  but 
the  more  moderate  ones  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  With 
this  tariff,  the  importations  would  be  very  limited,  and 
certaiuly  would  not  equal  those  of  linen.  Tliey  would, 
however,  exceed  those  of  silk, which  in  1846  only  amount^ 
ed  to  5,400,000f.  Taking  a  medium,  they  would  have 
a  medium  importation  of  12,000,000f.  in  cotton  cloths, 
a  little  less  in  woollen  cloths,  without  counting  the 
yams,  of  which  the  importation  might  rise  to  15  or  16 
millions  of  francs  in  cotton,  and  to  5  or  6  millions  in 
wool.  These  united  importations  would  thus  amount  to 
about  45  millions  of  francs,  which,  at  25  per  cent,  on 
the  value,  would  yield  a  revenue  to  the  public  treasury 
of  from  11  to  12  millions  per  annum. 

Thus,  the  effect  which  the  admission  of  manufactured 
goods  at  a  moderate  duty  would  have  on  the  public 
treasury  can  be  pretty  well  ascertained.  At  a  protec- 
tive duty  of  25  per  cent,  foreign  goods  enter  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  present,  but  the  importation 
tends  to  decrease  from  year  to  year ;  and  if  the  amount 
is  to  be  retained,  it  will  be  necessary  gradually  to 
reduce  the  duties.  This  will  force  the  French  manu- 
facturers to  increase  their  exertions  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals. 

In  1834,  a  Royal  ordonnance  authorised  for  the  first 
time  the  importation  of  cotton  yams  of  a  certain  qua- 
lity into  France.  In  1835,  the  first  year  of  the  raising 
of  the  prohibition,  the  official  value  of  the  importation 
amounted  to  2,097,000  f.  After  the  following  year,  it 
began  gradually  to  decline;  and,  in  1845,  it  had  fallen 
to  1,060,644  f.^  while,  next  year,  it  only  amounted  to 
993|382f, 


The  same  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  cdumge  in 
the  tariffs  in  linen  cloths  and  yams  in  1843.  In  yams, 
the  importations,  which  had  amounted  to  forty-six 
millions  in  1842,  was  only  27,700,000  f.  in  1845,  and 
17,300,000  f.  in  1846.  In  cloths,  it  fell,  between  1842 
and  1846,  from  23,500,000f.  to  17,000,000  f.;  and  still, 
during  this  interval,  nothing  was  done  so  as  to  enable 
these  manufactures  better  to  resist  competition  from 
abroad.  It  is,  therefore,  only  due  to  their  exertions 
that  they  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  this  importation, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  accomplished  it  much 
more  effectually,  had  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials 
been  removed. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  treasury  cannot  count 
much  on  importations;  and  the  more  the  proposed  re- 
forms are  carried  out,  the  less  it  will  receive.  Duties 
on  natural  products,  of  which  the  country  possesses 
the  same  kinds,  tend  to  produce  monopolies  in  the  in- 
terior, destractive  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  Duties 
on  fabricated  goods  have  not  the  same  disadvantages, 
however,  as  shown  above.  They  become  gradually  less 
from  year  to  year;  tod  the  only  national  revenue  left 
for  the  custom  house  is  on  natural  productions,  which 
the  country  itself  does  not  furnish,  such  as  sugars, 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  &c.  To  these  might  be  added  cot- 
ton, wool,  dyewoods,  and  a  great  many  other  produc- 
tions of  like  sorts,  if  it  were  not  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  receive  these  articles  at  low  prices. 

The  distinction  between  these  exotic  productions) 
and  those  which  the  native  soil  produces,  is  so  little 
arbitrary,  that,  in  all  countries  in  which  a  regular  cus- 
tom-house exists,  they  afford  the  principal  part  of  the 
revenue ;  and  this  is  the  case,  be  the  system  of  duties 
either  well  or  ill  regulated.  In  England,  in  1840, 
when  but  little  method  entered  into  the  tariffs,  for  the 
year  finishing  5th  January,  the  duties  amounted  to 
£22,962,610  sterling,  and  of  this  sum  the  duties  levied 
on  foreign  articles  amoimted  to  £17,240,000  sterling, 
or  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sum-total.  It  is 
the  same  in  France,  where  the  sugars,  cottons,  and  the 
coffees  figure  in  the  first  rank.  These  productions, 
however,  not  only  afford  the  greatest  present  revenue, 
but  also  that  which  offers  the  best  chances  of  increase. 
They  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  taxed  with  impunity. 

Thus,  the  French  free-traders  propose  great  reductions 
in  the  duties  on  natural  productions,  of  which  simiLur 
ones  exist  in  the  country,  and  would  c(Hnpensate  the 
revenue  by  suppressing  all  prohibitions,  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  so  as  to  produce 
a  reasonable  importation  of  them,  without  making  the 
duty  so  low  as  to  endanger  the  home  trade;  and  so'arrange 
the  duties  on  foreign  products,  as  by  them  to  increase 
the  receipts  of  the  custom-house,  with  the  hope  of  a 
still  greater  increase  for  the  future. 

By  such  means,  in  three  or  four  years,  the  custom- 
house of  France  might  produce  800  millions  of  francs* 
while  at  present  they  amount  to  only  about  one-half. 

The  simplification  of  the  tariff  is  another  great  pomt. 
At  present,  distinctions  are  multiplied  to  inffiiity,  which 
cause  immense  trouble,  without  increasing  the  revenue. 
As  a  first  step^  it  is  proposed  to  suppress  the  duties 
on  exportation.  As  these  duties  never  exceeded  two 
milHons  of  francs  per  annum,  the  loss  to  the  treasury 


by  their  suppression  will  be  but  little  felt.     This  pro* 
position  will  cause  no  loss  to  particular  interests.    l%e 
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their  exportation,  conaist  of  some  raw  materials,  such 
as  raw  silks  and  rags,  of  which  the  exportation  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  interest  of  the  paper  manufacture.  To 
hamper  the  exportation  of  raw  silks,  is  simply  to  restrict 
the  production  in  the  oountiy,  and  thus  work  against 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer.  With  regard  to 
rags,  &c.,  their  weight  alone,  compared  with  their  value, 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  their  exportation,  if 
there  be  any  means  of  using  them  in  the  country  in 
which  they  are  produced.  Although  such  a  radical 
measure  cannot  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tions, still  many  simplifications  might  be  introduced. 
At  present  there  are  but  few  articles  really  productive, 
while  many  give  very  insignificant  results.  A  number 
might  thus  be  struck  from  the  list.  A  slight  attempt 
was  made  at  this  in  184:7,  but  it  was  neither  carried  out 
with  sufficient  courage,  nor  arranged  with  any  method. 

The  number  of  articles  to  be  operated  upon  varies 
mnch  aooording  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  re- 
garded. If  we  take  into  account  only  the  different 
species  of  merchandise,  without  noticing  varieties  and 
species,  taking,  for  example,  all  sorts  of  animab,  or  all 
sorts  of  oils,  as  a  single  article,  we  find  that  they  amount 
in  the  tariff  to  349 ;  but  this  means  of  calculating  will 
evidently  be  too  inaccurate,  for  we  thus  comprehend 
under  one  denomination  articles  very  distinct,  and 
which  are  very  differently  charged  by  the  tariff. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  enter  into  the  subdivisions, 
admitting  as  many  distinct  articles  as  there  are  different 
duties^  then  they  will  amount  to  1484 — ^without  taking 
into  account  the  duties  on  exportation,  or  the  differen- 
tial duties  established  on  each  kind  of  merchandise,  which 
vary  very  much,  or  the  prohibitions,  which  are  a  class 
apiurt. 

Thus  349,  or  1484,  are  the  numbers  which  we  find  in 
the  tariff.  In  place  of  taking  our  point  of  departure 
finom  the  tariff,  we  have  taken  it  from  the  receipts  of 
the  custom-house.  Thus  we  count  as  many  distinct 
articles  as  there  are  distinct  duties ;  and  by  this  means 
the  number  is  considerably  reduced,  because  the  custom- 
house often  unites  many  articles  under  one  head,  when 
the  duties  are  small,  and  because  neither  the  prohibited 
lu:ticles,  nor  those  in  which  there  is  no  importation,  are 
counted.  Notwithstanding  the  confusions  and  omis- 
sions, the  number  of  articles  separately  taxed  amounts 
to  948. 

To  render  an  account  of  how  these  948  articles  con- 
cur to  constitute  the  revenue,  let  us  divide  them  into  six 
classes.  The  first  will  comprehend  three  articles,  which 
have  produced  less  than  100 f.  each;  the  second  those 
which  have  produced  less  than  1000  f. ;  the  third  less  than 
10,000f. ;  the  fourth  less  than  100,000f. ;  the  fifth  less 
than  1  million ;  and  the  sixth  1  million  and  upwards. 

Considered  thus,  the  948  articles  would  be  divided  as 
follow : — 


articles. 

of  each  article. 
r.        c. 

b 

Total  piodiet. 

lit  Qam, 

...    vts    ... 

SI  64 

4^051 

3d       „ 

...     220     ... 

483  95 

98,074 

3d      ^ 

...     383     ... 

4,000 

1,132,000 

^       n 

...     215     ... 

80,885  85 

6,640,458 

Stk       „ 

...      79     ... 

807,088  87 

24,269,982 

6th      „ 

...      17    ... 

7,067,629  17 

119,979,696 

948  152,114^1 

These  calcnlatians  aie  made  on  the  year  1844;  how- 
evo^  the  vetnita  vwy  bat  litUe  from  year  to  year. 


Thus,  it  f^pears  that  the  suppression  of  all  the  artidea 
which  compose  the  first  class  will  only  cause  the  insig- 
nificaut  loss  of  4,051  francs  to  the  treasury;  and  if  the 
second  class  be  abo  suppressed,  the  total  loss  will  only 
be  a  little  over  100,000  francs. 

In  taking  the  tabic  uwersely,  we  find,  on  a  total  re* 
ceipt  of  152  millions,  the  17  articles  which  compose  the 
sixth  class  have  alone  produced  120  millions.  If  to 
this  be  added  those  of  the  fifth  cbss,  the  tot<al  number  ia 
96  articles,  which  together  have  produced  144,239,678  f. ; 
so  that  there  only  remains  for  the  other  articles,  which 
amount  to  852,  and  which  in  reality  are  about  1000,  a 
total  receipt  of  7,874,583f.  Thus,  more  than  1000  ar-< 
tides  might  be  erased  from  the  tariff,  without  the  reve- 
nue being  affected  more  than  8  millions ;  and  the  eco- 
nomy which  would  be  obtained  in  the  custom-house  by 
their  suppression  would  perhaps  cover  the  difference. 

Many  articles  are  at  present  so  lightly  taxed,  that 
they  produce  very  little,  as  there  is  no  importation;  how- 
ever, were  the  duties  lowered,  they  would  beoome  very 
productive.  There  are  others  which  at  present  produce 
very  largely,  but  on  which  the  duties  ought  to  be  much 
lowered,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  industry;  such 
as  cotton,  wool,  &c. 

The  great  point  is  to  simplify  the  tariff,  to  render  it 
more  favourable  to  conmierce,  and  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue. To  accomplish  these  points,  radical  changes  must 
be  made. 

The  table  of  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  is  di- 
vided into  four  great  sections — ^the  first  containing  ani- 
mal matters,  the  second  vegetable  matters,  the  third 
minerab,  and  the  fourth  manufactures.  Thus,  the  three 
first  sections  embrace  all  the  productions  of  the  three 
natural  classes,  and  the  fourth  all  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. Each  of  these  sections  is  again  subdivided  into 
several  chapters,  where  materials  of  the  same  nature 
are  classed  according  to  their  qualities.  Although  the 
order  followed  is  not  without  fault,  we  shall  adopt  it, 
with  the  difference  of  forming  into  a  distinct  section  the 
colonial  productions,  both  on  account  of  their  present 
importance,  and  as  they  will,  according  to  the  present 
scheme,  at  some  future  time,  form  the  principal  portion 
of  this  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  first  section,  consisting  of  animal  matters,  is 
divided  into  five  chapters: — 1st,  Living  animals;  2d, 
Products  of  animals ;  3d,  Fisheries ;  4th,  Medical  sub- 
stances; and,  5th,  Maiieres  dura  a  tailler,  which  may  be 
translated,  animal  hardware. 

Living  animals  present  twenty-one  articles  of  receipt. 
In  1844,  the  total  product  was  2,927,510  f. ;  in  1846, 
2,692,128  f . ;  and,  in  1846,  2,406,893  f.  The  receipt  ia 
divided  as  follows  on  the  principal  species  of  animals :— • 

Horses, 735,470f. 

Sheep, 822,396 

Oxen, 924,493 

Swine, 168,506 


Total,  2,650,865  f. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  four  species  have  alone 
furnished  nearly  the  whole  receipt ;  and,  to  simplify  mat- 
ters, it  is  proposed  to  suppress  all  the  others,  and,  by  lo 
doing,  no  particular  interests  will  be  oompromised. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  duty  on  oxen  be  reduced 
from  50  francs  a  head  to  20  francs,  and  that  a  gradu- 
ated scale  be  adopted  for  cows,  bulls,  &c.  At  present 
the  duty  on  ooirs  is  only  25  f.  per  head,  which  would 
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require,  in  justice,  that  they  only  yrett  Imlf  as  yaluable 
fts  the  oxen.  Thus  it  is  that  their  importation,  as  com- 
pared with  oxen,  is  20,000  against  5,000.  The  new 
duties  proposed  are  l^f.  on  cows;  12f.  on  bulls,  in 
place  of  15  f. ;  on  steers  and  young  bulls,  8f.,  instead  of 
15 ;  on  heifers,  9f.,  in  place  of  12f.  50c. ;  and  on  calves, 
3f.,  in  place  of  3f. 

Under  such  a  tariff,  it  is  certain  that  the  importation 
would  much  increase.  On  account  of  the  high  duties, 
the  importations  into  France,  in  1845,  were  only  6,04:6 
oxen,  and  in  1846,  5,874,  which  is  not  the  consumption 
of  Paris  alone  for  one  week.  Under  the  new  duties,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  number  would  reach  20,000, 
as  the  importation  of  cows  at  a  duty  of  25  f.  a  head 
reached  that  number  in  1845.  It  would  be  the  same 
for  the  steers  and  young  bulls,  which,  in  1845,  only 
amonnted  to  931,  as  also  for  the  heifers,  which  were 
1,706. 

Such  a  change  would  by  no  means  occasion  a  fall  in 
the  revenue,  as  the  importation  would  so  greatly  in- 
crease, that  the  receipts  would  be  considerably  increased, 
we  should  hope,  from  924,000  f.,  the  receipt  of  1845, 
to  at  least  1,200,000  f.  The  importation  of  sheep 
amounted,  in  1845,  to  only  149,337.  The  duty  is  exor- 
bitant, being  5f.  on  animals  of  which  the  official  value 
is  17f.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  duty  to  2i  francs. 
Here  we  suppose,  that  on  account  of  the  great  reduction, 
the  increase  of  importation  would,  perhaps,  do  no  more 
than  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  present,  namely,  taking 
that  of  1845,  of  822,396f. 

The  duty  on  horses  is  much  more  moderate.  It  is 
only  25  f.  each.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  to  5  f.,  as 
also  the  duty  on  colts  from  15  f.  to  8  f.  Thus  reduc^, 
the  same  receipt  would  be  obtained,  which  amonnted  in 
1845  to  735,470  f. 

The  duty  on  swine  is  veiy  high,  being  12  f.  each.  It 
is  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  one-half,  by  which  the  im- 
portation, which,  in  1846,  was  only  3,453,  would  be  at 
least  tripled.  The  duty  on  sucking  pigs  is  only  40  c, 
and  on  this  account,  in  1845, 101,295  were  imported. 
The  receipt  would  then  rise  from  123,895  f.,  the  amount 
in  1845,  to  185,841  f.  As  it  is  not  proposed  to  alter 
the  duty  on  pigs,  the  receipt  may  be  supposed  to  remain 
the  same,  namely,  230,452  f. 

In  recapitulating  these  results,  we  find  for 

Oxen, 1,000,000  f. 

Sheep, 822,996 

Horses, 735,470 

Swine, 230,453 


2,788,918  f. 
or  nearly  90,000  f.  more  than  in  1845. 

The  chapter  on  the  products  of  animals,  contains 
nearly  100  articles  subject  to  import  dues.  The  most 
important  are  fresh  and  salted  meat,  raw  hides,  wool, 
silk,  tallow,  and  cheese;  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
which  It  would  be  advisable  to  retain  in  the  tariif. 

The  product  from  the  duties  on  the  articles  in  this 
chapter  amounted,  in  1845,  to  14,704,743  f.;  and  out  of 
this  sum,  wools  figure  for  more  than  11,000,000  f.,  and 
Mow  for  nearly  1,300,000 f. ;  cheese  for  nearly  700,000f.; 
raw  hides  for  nearly  600,000  f.;  and  silks  for  250,000  f.; 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  product  on  the  other 
articles  amounted  to  very  little. 

The  free  importation  of  these  articles  would  not  be 
hurtful  to  a  single  native  manufacture,    ATiimal  pro- 


ducts  are  those  which  an  industrial  eoimtry  oaa  ahri^s 
employ. 

Thus,  this  complicated  chapter  wodd  be  redaoed  to 
six  principal  articles. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wools  from  20 
to  10  per  cent.  It  is  certain,  that  by  this  agriculture 
would  be  benefited,  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  manu- 
facture which  require  a  variety  of  kinds  of  wool ;  and. 
by  these  being  imported,  the  trade  would  be  much  ex- 
tended. However,  the  increase  in  the  importation  might 
not,  for  some  time,  oompensate  to  the  revenue  the  de- 
crease  of  the  duty.  Although  wools  are  submitted  to 
a  duty  of  20  f .  per  cent.,  yet  when  they  are  combed  they 
pay  30  f .  per  cent.,  and  when  dyed,  300  f.  the  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

These  latter  duties  are  prohibitive,  as,  for  the  three 
years  which  we  consider,  they  amounted  to  only  about 
35,000  f.  for  combed  wool,  and  to  about  50  f.  for  dyed 
wool.  But  French  manufacturers  can  comb  and  dye 
wool  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  and  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  would  be  sufficient  for  their  protection. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  revenue  falls  seven  miUioas  on 
account  of  this  change  in  the  duty,  a  loss  of  four  mil- 
lions will  be  sustained  for  the  present  on  this  artide. 

With  regard  to  fresh  and  salted  meat,  the  lowering 
of  the  duty  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  effect  of 
immediately  increasing  the  revenue. 

The  duty  on  fresh  butcher-meat  is  18  f.  the  100  kilo- 
grammes. In  1845,  this  produced  9,078  f.  On  salted 
pork,  the  duty  is  33  f.;  and  on  salted  beef  and  mutton, 
30 f.  The  receipt,  in  1845,  for  the  first  of  these  articles 
was  40,520f.,  and  for  the  second,  3,477 f. 

These  three  articles,  even  adding  fowls  and  game,  have 
only  produced  to  the  treasury  53,000f. 

In  France,  where  meat  is  so  scarce,  and  where  the 
population  is  so  great,  it  is  certain  that,  by  a  lower 
duty,  the  importation  would  be  very  greatly  increased. 
In  1845,  it  only  amounted  to  the  trifling  quantity  of 
52,000  kilogrammes,  or  104,000  lbs. 

The  importation  of  salted  pork  was  greater,  being 
121,467kilogrammes,  which,  however,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  population  and  the  wants  of  the  people^  is 
quite  insignificant. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  an  equal  duty  on  all  kinds  of 
meat  of  5  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  with  this  duty 
the  importation  will  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  times  what 
it  is  at  present,  which  will  at  least  double  the  receipts, 
which  will  thus  amount  to  a  little  more  than  lOO^OOOf. 
per  annum. 

On  raw  hides,  the  duty  is  not  very  high,  but  the  tariff 
is  complicated.  On  large  hides,  it  is  only  2  per  cent.;  but» 
on  the  small,  it  rises  to  10,  13,  and  14  per  cent.,  and 
above.  A  low  duty  on  these  articles  is  veiy&voiurable 
to  the  country,  as  they  furnish  much  home  employment, 
and  also  trade  for  the  vessels  in  bringing  them  from:  South 
America^  fto. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  all  the  different  sorts  to  an 
equal  duty  of  2  per  cent.  In  1845,  the  recdpt  was 
nearly  800,000  f.;  with  the  new  duties,  it  will  rise  to  at 
least  l,000.000f.  The  duties  on  raw  silks  are  generally 
light,  varying  from  5  to  10  francs  the  100  kilogrammes. 
Coloured  silks  are,  however,  too  highly  taxed.  A  more 
equal  proportion  must  be  established,  by  which  the  re- 
ceipt may  be  raised  from  285,000f.  to  500,000f. 

T&Ilow  is  (fivided  into  four  sorts — ^horse  and  bear,  beef 
and  mutton,  hogs-lard,  and,  lastly,  several  other  kmds  not 
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speoiftecL  In  1844,  the  duty  on  tallow  and  hog9<lard  was 
10  f.  per  100  kilogrammes,  19  f.  on  horse  and  bear  grease, 
and  from  40,  48,  to  60  f.  on  skin  oil.  Under  these  duties, 
the  receipts  amounted  iu  1844  to  nearly  l,600,000f. 

In  1845,  the  duty  on  tallow  and  hogs-lard  was  raised 
from  10  f.  to  15  f.  The  importation  immediately  fell  so 
much  that  the  receipts  amounted  only,  in  ISJtS,  to 
1,367,000  f.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  ail  classes  imder 
an  equal  duty  of  8  f.  the  100  kilogrammes,  whicli  would 
raise  the  receipts  to  the  old  standard  of  1,600,000  f. 

On  cheese  the  duty  is  too  high,  being  15  f.  the  100 
kilogrammes.  By  reducing  it  to  8  f.,  the  receipt  might 
probably  be  reduced  to  500,000f.  orl30,000f.  under  the 
receipt  of  1845. 

By  a  recapitulation  of  the  results  of  the  charges  on  the 
chapter  of  the  "  products  of  animalB,"  we  find  on  the  six 
articles  specified — 

Praeumed  Eeceipts. 

W00I9  raw,  combed,  washed,  and  dyed,. . .  7,000,000f. 

Fresh  and  salted  meat,  100,000 

Raw  hides, 1,000,000 

Silks, .^ 500,000 

Tallow, 1,600,000 

Cheese, 500,000 

Total,  10,700,000  f. 

The  receipt  on  this  chapter,  in  1845,  having  been 
14,700,000  f.,  the  loss  to  the  treasury  would  here  be  four 
Bullions.  However,  we  must  remark  that,  in  1846,  it 
had  faUen  to  11,500,000  f. 

The  prodnoe  of  the  fisheries  comprehends  twenty  or 
thirty  articles.  In  1845,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
353,000  f.,  which  may  be  allowed  to  remain  so  for  the 
present. 

It  is  proposed  to  suppress  entirely  the  duties  on  me- 
dicinal substances.  On  most  of  the  articles,  the  receipts 
are  quite  trifling,  and  the  whole  amounted,  in  1845,  to 
only  123,000  f. 

By  this  suppression,  a  loss  to  the  revenue  on  an  ave- 
rage of  120,000  f.  per  annum  will  be  sustained.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  suppress  the  chapter  of  animal  hard- 
ware), consisting  of  such  articles  as  tortoiseshell,  bones, 
horns,  &o.  In  1845  the  receipts  amounted  to  the  trif- 
ling sum  of  163,000  f.  This  will  be  a  new  sacrifice  for 
the  revenue. 

This  concludes  the  first  section  relative  to  animal  mat- 
ters. The  300  articles  are  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  42 
or  48.    The  diffeience  of  receipts  is  as  follows : — 

Actual  BcoeipU.  Presumed  Beoeipts. 
1845. 

living  animals, 3,692,128!.. .  2,789,000f. 

Products  of  animals,  ...14,704,743  ...10,700,000 

Fisheries,  352,724  ...      252,000 

Medicinal  substances, 122,702  . . .     — 

Animal  hardware 161,737  ...      


Total,      17,934,034f.    13,741,000f. 
which  is  a  difference  of  4,200,000  f.  on  this  section. 
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Ig  the  events  of  Pebruary  were  the  cause  of  a  poli- 
tical revolution,  they  were  not  less  the  cause  of  a 
literary  one  also.  Although  the  press  held  a  high  place 
before,  the  importance  which  it  has  since  obtained  has 
Qompletd;^  thrown  its  former  success  into  the  shade. 


On'this  subject  we  gave  a  short  article  in  the  first  num« 
ber  of  our  "  Revolution  in  Europe,"  and  now  return  to 
it  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Prance  has  always  publbhed  a  great  number  of  news* 
papers,  and  their  circulation  has  perhaps  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  nation.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this 
even  before  the  Revolution,  such  as  their  extreme  cheap- 
ness, the  fondness  of  the  Prench  for  politics,  and,  above 
all,  the  feuilletons,  which  are  a  peculiar  appendage  to 
Prench  joumaUsm.  At  present,  there  is  no  stamp  on 
Prench  newspapers ;  aiid  when  it  did  exist,  it  was  very 
moderate,  vaiying,  with  the  size  of  the  paper,  from  three 
to  six  centimes,  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  about 
one  halfpenny  English. 

The  caution  money  of  £4,000  has  also  been  abolished, 
which  now  renders  it  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  start 
a  journal.  Paper  is  also  exceedingly  cheap,  and  little 
expenses  being  goue  into,  the  price  of  journals  was  al« 
ways  very  moderate. 

The  Dubois,  a  paper  which  received  a  subsidy  from 
Government,  was  the  dearest  of  all  the  Prench  joumab. 
The  price  was  eighty  francs  per  annum  for  Paris,  and 
the  same  for  the  departments.  The  other  papers  varied 
from  fifty-two  to  forty  for  Paris,  and  from  sixty  to 
forty-eight  for  the  departments.  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  stamps,  the  price  of  the  journals  has  been  very  much 
modified.  The  Debats  is  now  fifty  francs  per  annum 
for  Paris,  and  sixty  for  the  departments.  The  other  daily 
joumab  vary  frwn  thirty-two  francs  to  twenty-four  francs 
for  Paris,  and  'from  forty-four  to  thirty-six  for  the  de- 
partments. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  twenty-six 
daily  papers  in  Paris — at  present  there  are  about  150  ;* 

*  It  it  curious  to  preaerre  the  list  of  new  papers: — ^Afflohes 
RdpubUcaines.     L'Assemblee  Nationale ;  signed,  lAvalette.    Lq 
Feuple;   editor,  M.  Esquiros.     Le  People  Constitnaat;   editors, 
MM.  de  Lanienuais  and  P.  Duprat.     Bepubliquc;  editor,  M.  Ba- 
reste.    La  B^publique  Eran9aiso.     Le  Kuvcil  du  Peuple.     Sen- 
tinelle  da  Peuple.   La  Voix  du  Peuple.   Lc  Salut  Public ;  editors, 
MM.  Cbampfleuiy,  Bandelaire,  and  Toubin — (only  two  numbers 
came  out.)    Le  Sidot  Public;  editor,  M.  Loudun — (one  number.) 
Le  Salut  Public — (now  La  Providence.)    La  Constitution;  editor, 
M.  Dunoyer.     Le  Girondin.     La  Libert^ ;  editor,  M.  Lenninier. 
La  Liberie ;  editor,  M.  Lepoitevin-St-Alme.     La  Ildpublique  des 
Arts ;  editor,  M.  Mantz — (one  number.)     Ia  Y^rite.    L'Ami  du 
Peuple  en  184^S ;  editor,  M.  Raspail.    Bulletin  de  la  Bipublique— 
(defunct.)     La  Commune  de  Paris ;  editor,  M.  Sobrier.     Le  Dra- 
peau  Republicain.    L'Electeur.     Le  Garde  National.     La  Tri- 
bune de  1S4S ;  editor,  late  Champin — (three  numbers.)     La  Tri- 
bune Nationale.     La  Voix  des  Clubs.    Le  Courrier  du  Soir.    La 
D6p6che.     L'Ordre.      Le  Bon  Conseil;  editor,  M.  Pl^e — (de- 
funct.)   L'Eiendord  des  Droits  du  Peuple.    Journal  des  Eglises  de 
Paris  et  de  la  Banlieue.     Journal  du  5^  Arrondissement ;  editor, 
Ch.  do  Masaas.    Journal  Official  des  Gardes  Nationales.    La  Pro- 
pagande;  editor,  M.  Danduran.    La  Veritable  B^publique;  editor, 
M.  Desolmes.    La  Voix  des  Femmes ;  E'-,  M™*-  Eugenie  Niboyet. 
L'Accusateur  E^vdutionnaire ;  editor,  M.  Douhen.    Le  Banquet 
Social,  journal  du  12^  arrondiBsanent ;  editor,  M.  G.  Olivier.    Ijo 
Monde  de  1848;  editor,  M.  Magiaty.    Le  Tribun  du  Peuple;  edi- 
tor, TAbb^  Constant — (three  numbers.)     La  Vraie  B6publiqae  \ 
editor,  M.  Thor^.     Le  Bouheur  Public  en  Gdn6ral ;  ou  les  Con- 
fessions du  Montagnard ;  editor,  M.  B^jot.     Le  Bon  Sens  du 
Peuple,  Journal  des  Honnites  Gens ;  editor,  M.  Paul  F^val.     Le 
Conseii  B^publicain.    l/Echo  da  Soir.     L*Election  Populaire. 
L'Esprit  du  Peuple,  courrier  des  rues.    L'Eventail  Kepublicain, 
jourmil  des  Th^&tres. — ^Le  Eanal  B^pubUcain,  ^kireur  fran^ais  du 
peuple  souverain;  editor,   M.  Mauviel.      Le  Messager;  signed, 
Pellagot.    Le  Moniteur  des  Postes ;  editor,  M.  Mauviel.    L'Or- 
ganisateur  du  Travail ;  editor,  M.  Letellier.    Le  Pays ;  editor,  M. 
Atlante.    La  Pologne  de  1848 ;  editor,  M.  Ch.  Forster.    Le  Ca- 
nard, journal  cbrdlatique;  editor,  VL  da  Mottt^pin,    CbKitdet 
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but  their  number  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  as 
several  of  them  lived  but  for  ^  single  number,  many  for 
no  more  than  a  week.  All  the  great  journals  which 
existed  before  the  llevolution  are  still  continued,  ex- 
cept the  Couservateur.  Some  of  tliem,  such  as  the  De- 
baCsy  have  much  changed  their  political  opinions ;  and 
altliough  they  cannot  even  now  be  considered  as  repub- 
lican organs,  they  have  all  taken  the  Hepublic  as  ^faii 
accompli,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  many  of  the 
French  people  themselves  have  done.  They  are  willing 
to  receive  and  to  support  it  as  long  as  it  is  moderate, 
and  a  defender  of  order ;  but  the  moment  it  inclines  to 
anarchy,  pillage,  and  socialism,  they  are  determined  to 
cast  it  away.  However,  with  the  Kepublic,  papers  of 
every  line  of  politics  have  arisen ;  in  fact,  too  nume- 
rous and  subdivided  to  explain  at  length.  As  an  oppo- 
sition paper,  the  A%senihUt  Nationale  holds  the  first  rank. 
Its  spirit,  talent,  and  bitterness,  are  incomparable.  The 
editors  keep  themselves  carefully  concealed,  and  it  is 
only  known  that  Alfred  Nettement,  the  editor  of  the 
Mode,  a  legitimist  weekly  journal,  is  an  occasional  con- 
tributor. Day  after  day  does  this  able  journal  launch 
out  its  attacks  on  the  Grovemment,  armed  sometimes 
with  ridicule,  sometimes  with  irony.  The  pity  is,  that 
it  but  too  frequently  descends  to  falsehood,  and  circu- 
lates flying  reports  as  certain  truths. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  feuilUtons  of  the 
Paris  papers  were  quite  as  important  as  the  political 
part.  It  was  here  that  the  most  popular  of  the  French 
romance  writers,  such  as  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, Paul  de  Kock,  &c.,  gained  both  their  reputation 
and  their  money.  The  sums  paid  these  and  other  popu- 
fer  writers,  by  the  principal  French  journals,  is  scarcely 
credible.  It  is  well  known  that  Eugene  Sue  received 
100,000  francs,  or  £4,000,  from  the  Consiiiutionnel  for 
each  of  his  novels,  and  that  he  was  engaged  by  this  jour- 
nal at  this  rate  for  a  period  of  ten  years.     Alexandre 

Justice,  journal  de  propRgande  fraternelle.  Le  Cri  Public.  Le 
£t$alit^ ;  editor,  H.  Lemer.  La  Libert^  Eeligieuse.  Lc  F^re 
Ducbdne,  gazette;  signed  Thuillier.  La  Sentinellc  des  Clubs; 
signed,  Bouton.  Le  Soir;  signed,  Leflocb.  L' Amour  de  la  Patrie; 
signed,  M"»"  Lefranc.  L*Echo  du  Peuple ;  signed,  Vemet.  La 
Minerre ;  signed,  Capitaine  Durand.  Le  Eepr^sentant  du  Peuple, 
bj  Proudhon.  Le  Triomphe  du  Peuple ;  signed,  de  C^aena.  La 
France  il^publicaine  ;  signed,  Godart.  Lal^nterne.  LePatriote; 
signed,  Bethune.  Tribune  des  R^formes ;  signed,  Xiedoux-Ricbe. 
La  Tribune  Parlsienne ;  signed,  Bmgiliole.  La  Voix  du  Peuple 
Libre ;  signed,  Landoin.  L* Assemble  Constituante ;  signed,  Sidnt 
Ednie.  L'Arante-Oaide.  Le  Courrier  de  Paris ;  signed,  Duckett. 
lie  BiaUe  Boitenx.    Le  Figaro.    Le  PUneur. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  haye  monthlies  and  weeklies. 

The  following  is  curious,  relative  to  the  newspapers  of  the  old 
Revolution,  by  way  of  eomparison : — 

**  I/Obserratenr  P&ninia,  par  M™** de  Vert»- Allure;  sans  comp- 
ter les  fauit  Amis  du  Peuple  et  eelui  de  Marat,  il  y  avait  le  y6ri- 
table  ami  du  peuple,  par  un  s....  b....  de  Sans  Cnlotte,  qui  ne  se 
mouche  pas  du  pied  et  qui  le  fera  bien  voir ;  le  Sans-Quartier,  avee 
cette  ^pigraphe :  <  Je  me  f . . .  de  9a,  je  porte  perruque.'  L'Eeouteur 
smportes;  le  Tocsin  de  Bidiard-satts-Peur;  le  Finnisaez-donc, 
dier  p^t  le  H  n*est  pas  possible  d*en  rire ;  le  Pendes-moi,  mais 
6x>ute2-moi !  le  Bom  Chrognon  on  le  Cochon  de  Saint- Antoiiie !  le 
Toot  oe  qui  me  passe  par  la  t6te.'* 

I  give  it  in  IVench,  for  a  good  cause. 

Since  the  above  we  have  le  P^re  Buchftne,  a  second  M^re 
Dnditoe,  la  Commune  de  Paris,  le  Sans  Culotte,  le  lYiubonrien, 
Journal  de  la  Oamflle,  le  Robespierre,  le  Napol^onieu,  le  Napoleon 
R^pubUoain,  le  Ronapaitiste,  la  Constitution,  Journal  de  la  R6pub- 
liqne  Napol^nienne,  le  Petit  Caporal,  &c.  The  Sceaace,  the 
Courrier  de  la  Chambre,  the  Esprit  Prance,  and  la  Prance,  are  also 
new  ones. 
So  much  for  a  free  press,  and  no  stamp  doty. 


Dumas  was  about  as  weU  paid.  Howeyqr,  .he  wrotp  Hs, 
novels  on  a  wholesale  system^  as  in  mere  manual  l^tbour ; 
no  one  man  could  have  written  an  equal  quantity*  .  His 
system  appears  to  be,  to  employ  five  or  six  clever  young 
men,  who,  having  no  public  reputation,  are  glad  to  write 
for  liim  at  a  nominal  rate.  Having  chalked  out  the  plots 
for  them,  they  fill  in  all  the  other  parts»  while  the  mas- 
ter, finally  going  over  the  whole,  adds  a  few  Dumasiau 
dashes,  which  gives  to  the  work  the  imprint  of  his  genius. 
At  present,  the /euillefons  are  become  nearly  a  dead  let- 
ter. Every  body  is  employed  with  politics,  and  they 
remain  unread .  Dumas  himself  abandoned,  them  for  \)o- 
litics,  which  he,  however,  found  unsuccessful.  He  started 
the  Liberte,  and  wrote  for  some  time  in  it ;  but  hanug 
still  a  leaning  for  the  ex-royal  family,  the  responsible 
editor  refused  to  insert  his  articles,  and  the  consequence 
was,  his  withdrawal  from  this  journal,  and  starting  ano- 
ther. But  ever  active  and  enterprising,  he  thought  of 
a  new  scheme.  Theatres  being  totally  unprofitable  in 
Paris,  he  carried  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Historiqne 
to  London,  and  the  performances  lately  opened  by  his 
"  Monte  Christo."  '  . 

If  the  feuilletonUtes  are  well  pjdd  on  tfre  French 
papers,  none  of  the  other  parties  are.  The  principal 
editors  receive  but  indifferent  salaries.  There  are  but 
few  reporters,  and  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  foreign  cor- 
respondents. They  give  themiselves  little  trouble  about 
obtaining  late  news.  A  paragraph,  written  by  a  geneml 
news-collector,  is  handed  in  to  all  the  offices  of  al}  the 
papers,  and  appears  duly  next  morning  in  one  or  two, 
and  in  the  rest,  perhaps  a  week  afte^.  The  l^al  news 
is  reported  for  papers  specially  dedicated  to  it,  and'  any 
thing  peculiarly  interesting  is  copied  into  the  political 
joumab  of  the  foUovring  morning.  Although  the  French, 
paper  had  some  distinguishing  features,  stm^  as  a  whole, 
it  was  far  below  its  English  neighbour  in  general  com- 
pleteness. In  truths  an  English  newspaper  may  defy 
every  rival.  For  variety,  and  quickness  of  information, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  approached.  Few  things,  indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  are  paid  much  attention  to  in  a'  French 
newspaper,  except  the  political  leading  articles,  which 
are  of  the  very  first  rank.  It  was  ttius  that  Thiers 
and  Guizot,  and  thousands  of  others,  gained  th^ir  first 
reputation ;  however,  they  gained  little  morfe,  as  French 
writers  are  miserably  paid,  in  fact  often  not  at  all— the 
outlet  to  their  opinions  being  considered  '^  sufficient 
remuneration.  Still,  it  opened  the  way  to  them  in  other 
spheres,  as  a  vast  number  of  the  QoyeiVomti^  tmplv^es 
have  obtained  their  situations  through  their  eonnectiou 
with  the  press.  In  the  French  press,  the  division  of 
labour  is  weU  followed  ontj  and  it  is  a  poor  pap^  wldch 
has  not  a  literary  editor,  a  political  ecfitor,  an  editor  in ' 
chief,  and  three  or  four  others  besides. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  it  was  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a  single  number  of  a  morning  paper- 
and  selling  them  publicly  on  the  streets,  although  at- 
tempted on  one  or  tvro  occasions,  did  not  succeed.  ,  At 
present,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  of  the  old  mon^g  journals^  all 
the  others  are  cried  everywhere  over  the  town,  and  the 
number  of  copies  thus  sold  is  immense.  Thb  new  method 
of  selling  the  joumab  has  given  the  means  of  a  livelihood, 
to  a  vast  number  of  individuals.  The  CAarivari  stated 
that  they  amounted  to  10,000,  but  ve  think  that  this  is 
an  exaggeration.  The  sums  gained  by  these  persons,  in 
the  present  low  state  of  business,  makes  it  tiie  best  trade 
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going.  They  generally  purchase  the  journals  at  three 
oenthnes  per  oopy,  and  often  sell  them  at  two  sous,  which, 
if  the  day's  sale  be  good,  sometimes  brings  them  a  return 
of  from  five  to  ten  francs.  The  journals  being  cried  about 
the  streets  causes  a  great  many  more  copies  of  them  to 
be  sold  than  would  be,  if  they  could  not  be  procured  but 
at  the  offices.  The  criers  take  care  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  most  interesting  news  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent papers,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  tact  they 
pick  out  those  parts  which  are  most  likely  to  engage  public 
attention.  Thus  they  are  all  politicians  in  a  way;  and 
we  hear  a  little  boy  of  ten  bawling  out  lustily  the  latest 
decrees  of  the  King  of  ^ples,  or  the  contents  of  the  last 
diplomatic  note  sent  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  These,  and  a  thousand  other  notices,  form  al- 
together a  curious  concert;  and  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the 
evening,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  word  that  is  said  by 
our  nearest  neighbour,  on  ilccount  of  the  incessant  shout- 
ing of  the  criers.  Some  of  them  are  quite  audacious ; 
not  contented  with  calling  out  the  contents  of  their 
papers,  they  add  inventions  of  their  own,  and  we  have 
occasionally  the  "  death  of  Queen  Yictoria,"  "  original 
love-letter  of  Louis  Philippe,"  "  burning  of  Warsaw," 
and  other  such  like  announcements.  Sometimes  other 
means  are  taken  to  increase  the  sale,  such  as  selling  a 
red  bill  along  with  the  paper,  which,  the  crier  says,  con- 
tains  "something  secret  and  interesting."  By  this  means 
alone,  one  man  lately  collected  such  a  crowd  round  him, 
that  he  could  not  supply  them  fast  enough. 

Formerly,  evening  editions  of  the  morning  papers  were 
never  thought  of.  After  the  Bevolution,  the  Presse  led 
the  way,  and  being  at  first  alone  in  the  field,  the  sale  was 
enormous.  At  five  o'clock,  the  office  in  the  Rue  Mont 
Martre  was  so  besieged  with  criers  waiting  for  their 
copies,  that  it  was  almost  impassable ;  very  good  arrange- 
ments were,  however,  taken  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
give  fair  play  to  all  the  sellers.  They,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, divided  themselves  into  brigades,  and  the  brigadeers 
were  alone  permitted  to  go  into  the  office  for  copies.  On 
arriving  in  the  street,  each  brigadeer  gave  a  certain  num- 
ber of  copies  to  each  member  of  his  brigade,  and  thus, 
being  all  served  at  the  same  moment,  no  priority,  con- 
fusion, or  ill-feeling  took  place.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
the  rush  that  was  instantaneously  made  in  every  direc- 
tion; and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Fresu  could  be  had  over 
all  Paris.  Latterly,  however,  a  great  number  of  the 
morning  papers  print  evening  editions,  and  the  Freue  is 
not  so  much  in  demand. 

The  criers  make  a  long  day  of  it :  they  are  to  be  heard 
in  the  streets  every  night  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  again 
by  five  next  morning  one  is  awakened  by  their  noise. 

By  these  means  of  pushing  their  sale,  and  by  the  greater 
interest  of  Prench  politics  since  the  Revolution,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  jounuds  has  much  increased.  The  DebaU 
rose  from  10,000  to  20,000;  the  Comtitutumnel,  from 
25,000  to  35,000;  the  Preste,  from  30,000  to  70,000; 
the  National,  from  10,000  to  50,000;  the  Bejwme,  from 
2,000  to  40,000;  and  the  Demoeraiic Pacifique,  from  2,000 
to  20,000.  Amongst  the  new  papers,  the  Assetnblee  No- 
(ionalCf  an  opposition  paper,  has  the  greatest  circulation; 
it  is  said  to  amount  to  70,000.  The  Frai  Bepubliqve  of 
Thor^  the  Eepreseniamt  du  Peuple  of  Proudhon,  the  Pett' 
pie  Ckm$iUnani  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  Lamennais,  the 
Commune  de  Parii  of  Sobrier,  the  Populaire  of  Cabet,  the 
Sodalbt,  the  Pare  Duchesne,  and  the  new  Napoleonite 
journals,  such  as  the  NapoUonieu^  la  ChnsHiuiion,  Journal 
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of  the  Napoleon  Republic,  &c.,  have  a  large  circulation. 
The  few  advertisements  which  still  appear  are  to  be  found 
in  the  old-established  papers,  as  the  new  ones  scarcely 
contain  one. 

The  Revolution,  however  much  it  may  have  helped 
their  ciroulation,  has  much  hurt  their  advertising  con- 
nection. Previous  to  the  24th  of  February,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  great  papers  to  contain  a  page  of  adver* 
tisements;  ever  since,  they  have  hardly  filled  a  single 
colunm.  Advertising  is  somewhat  new  in  Prance,  and» 
until  lately,  there  was  a  great  prejudice  against  it.  The 
man  who  advertised  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  was  much  more  likely  to  have  his  trade  injured  than 
benefited  by  it.  For  some  time  this  has  been  gradually 
wearing  away,  and  now  it  is  pretty  geneially  adopted. 
At  present,  however,  no  one  has  any  money  to  buy,  and 
the  sellers  find  it  in  vain  to  advertise,  even  if  they  oould 
afford  it. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  Revolution,  rather  a  curi* 
ous  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  a  company 
formed  of  shareholders  and  the  principab  of  the  Paris 
papers,  by  means  of  which  they  made  over  so  much  of 
their  space  to  the  company  for  advertisements,  agreeing  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  none  on  their  own  account.  Four 
of  the  principal  Paris  papers,  namely,  the  DebaU,  Con- 
ttiiuiionnel,  Steele,  and  Prcsse,  were  thus  farmed  at  the 
rate  of  £12,000  per  annum.  Several  others  of  the  smaller 
ones  also  entered  into  the  same  arrangement,  receiving 
a  sum  proportional  to  the  space  they  could  spare,  and  to 
the  extent  of  their  circulation.  To  the  eye  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, the  French  advertisements  have  a  veiy  disagree- 
able effect.  Some  of  the  high-priced  ones  are  printed  in 
such  large  characters,  that  they  look  like  ordinary  post* 
ing-bills ;  others,  which  are  entered  under  another  form^ 
aro  stuck  into  an  odd  corner,  and  printed  in  such  small 
and  imperfect  type  that  can  hardly  be  read.  Again, 
should  each  part  not  fit  the  other  properly,  large  blank 
spaces  are  left,  which  altogether  gives  the  advertise- 
ments a  singular  and  disagreeable  appearance.  The  un* 
fairness  of  this  system  to  advertisers  is  also  manifest. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  pay  very  highly  have  their  ad- 
vertisements put  right  across  the  page  in  gigantic  cha- 
racters, while  those  who  cannot,  have  their  notice  stuck 
into  a  oomer,  and  put  into  a  diamond  type.  The  French 
papers  seem  to  have  become  aware  of  this  evil,  and  the 
Preue,  taking  the  lead,  has  reduced  aU  its  advertisements 
to  the  same  form  and  character.  Thus,  at  present,  the 
advertisement  page  of  the  Preue  looks  exceedingly  like 
that  of  the  London  Times.  A  perfectly  equal  scale  of 
prices  has  also  been  established,  and  a  single  line  will 
be  inserted  for  1  franc,  or  lOd.  In  France,  there  never 
was  any  daty  on  advertisements;  but,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  a  stamp  was  affixed  to  all  the  street-placards, 
which  produced  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  new  system  of  the  Presse  seems  to  work 
well,  as  it  is  now  the  only  paper  which  has  any  number 
of  advertisements. 

Although  the  papers  in  France  are  cheap,  the  adver- 
tisements are  very  dear,  chiefly  from  want  of  space.  On 
this  account,  several  small  papers  were  publidied,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  advertisements.  It  was  in  these  that 
servants  advertised  for  places,  and  landlords  for  tenants; 
they  also  contained  sales  of  furniture,  carriages,  horses, 
and  every  matter  which  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  placed  in  the  daily  papers. 

On  account  of  this  great  increase  in  the  newspapers, 
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notwitlistahding  tliat  the  book-trade  does  nothing,  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  France  is  very  brisk.  In  truth, 
such  was  the  demand  soon  after  the  Revolution,  that 
several  of  the  journals  had  to  appear  on  half-sheets,  as 
sufficient  paper  could  not  be  had  to  publish  them  of 
the  usual  size. 

France  does  not  possess  a  strong  weekly  press ;  the 
daily  one  has  completely  annihilated  it;  no  one  tliinks  of 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  large  and  high-priced  weekly 
paper,  when  he  can  have  the  news,  fresh  as  it  happens, 
every  day.  Paris  has  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Illustra- 
tion, similar  to  the  Illustrated  London  News,  besides 
one  or  two  others.  Punch  is  also  represented  in  Pans 
by  the  Charivari,  with  tliis  difference,  that  tlie  Parisian 
joker  appears  daily,  in  place  of  weekly  like  its  London 
rival.  The  postage  of  papers  in  France  is  very  badly  ar- 
ranged. They  must  be  pre-paid.  The  charge  for  each 
copy  is  four  centimes,  or  nearly  a  halfpenny.  The  chief 
inconvenience  is,  that  they  must  be  posted  very  early  in 
the  day,  as,  unless  they  be  at  the  office  before  12  o'clock, 
they  do  not  go  with  the  evening's  post,  which  leaves  at 
6  o'clock. 

Besides  newspapers,  there  are  also  a  host  of  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  &c.,  continually  being  published,  which 
are  cried  abont  the  streets  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  newspapers.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, others  are  mere  squibs  on  the  events  of  the 
day.  M.  Cabet  made  up  an  excellent  defence  for  his 
doctrines  under  the  title  of  *'  Down  with  the  Commu- 
nists." We  had  then  an  answer,  under  the  title  of  ''Cabet 
Pasha  of  Icaria,"  and  another,  "  Cabet  unveiled."  Next 
eame  a  furious  dispute  between  M.  Blanqui  and  the 
editor  of  the  Reoue  Retrosptetive,  in  which  reams  of  paper 
were  consumed.  Madam  George  Sand  published  her 
*'  Lettres  au  Peuple,"  which,  however,  considering  the 
fame  of  the  authoress,  had  not  great  success.  We 
had  the  "  Organization  of  Labour,"  and  then  the  "Dis- 
organization of  Labour,"  reprints  of  the  "  Declarations 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  "Republican  Catechisms," 
"  Political  Catechisms,"  and  a  host  of  others  of  a  like 
sort. 

But  there  was  also  another  class  of  publications  sold, 
which  were  of  a  much  worse  character,  such  as  the 
"  Crimes  of  Louis  Philippe;"  "Portrait  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe;" "Truth  under  Louis  Philippe,  his  crimes,  trea- 
sons, meannesses  since  his  birth  to  his  flight,  secret 
details,  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  and  from  manu- 
scripts, by  an  old  minister;"  "  The  Loves  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, from  the  time  he  was  eighteen  till  the  present 
date,  by  Father  Simplon;"  "Maria  Stella^  or  criminal 
exchange  of  a  young  lady  of  the  highest  birth  against 
a  boy  of  the  lowest  condition,  memoirs  written  by  Maria 
Stella  herself."  We  had  also  a  new  edition,  with  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  of  course.  It  is  entitled  "Mys- 
terious and  Apocryphal  Birth  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  Maria 
Stella  Newborough,  Baroness  de  Sterhberg,  bom  Join- 
ville." 

There  is,  besides,  the  correspondence  between  Louis 
Philippe  and  Afad-d-Kader; "  The  solemn  Renunciation 
of  the  Throne  of  France  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
beautiful  speech  of  his  on  the  occasion,  and  adhesion 
given  by  him  to  the  Provisional  Government."  We 
also  find  addresses  to  the  rich,  to  the  poor,  to  the  idle, 
and  to  the  employed,  besides  collections  of  prqfemom 
defoi  out  of  number. 

Then  comes  the  poetry  of  Abd-el-Xader,  "The Fich- 


Ton-Kan  to  Louis  Philippe,  in  six  couplets;"  "  History 
of  the  decampment  of  Louis  Philippe  in  a  cuckoo  (a 
small  hired  carriage),  in  ten  couplets,  by  Reii6  Bertin;" 
"  Song  of  a  File  to  Louis  Philippe,  otherwise  Louis 
File  on,*  to  the  air  of  Tra;"  "  Pohte  or  PoUtical  Song, 
sung  by  Mr.  File-vite-Dehorsf  to  his  old  friend  and 
acquaintance  Madam  Victoria,  at  their  last  interview 
beyond  the  sea." 

"How  excellent  it  is!"  M.  Philippe  relates  to  the 
English  the  events  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848:  words 
by  Auguste  L^heron,  of  Caen.  "  The  Royal  Cake,  five 
couplets;"  "Beware  of  the  Compas,  eight  couplets;" 
"National  and  Patriotic  Song,  written  for  a  concert, 
which  citizen  Chartrey  xoished  to  give  in  favour  of  Pa^ 
risiau  patriotism,  five  couplets ;"|  "  Louis  Philippe,  Abd- 
el-Kader,  and  Guizot,  seven  couplets  ;"  "Fall  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  of  his  august  family,  national  complaint, 
twenty-seven  couplets;"  a  pretty  long  account  of  it, 
certainly.  "The  Republican  Gamier  to  Louis  Philippe," 
sung  by  the  comic  singers  at  the  principal  theatres. 
"Guizot,  Overseer;  Louis  (Philippe,  of  course)  ask- 
ing work ;  six  couplets,  with  chorus."  "  Louis  Philippe, 
or  the  Boeuf  gras'  (carnival  ox)  dethroned  patriotic  csmx- 
plaint;"  "Down  with  Kings,  ten  couplets."  "To  La- 
martine,  no  more  kings,  seven  couplets ;"  "Again  a  king 
tres-passS  (a  pun  upon  the  word  trepasse,  dead),  ten 
couplets." 

M.  Guizot  comes  in  for  his  full  share  in  these  ephe- 
meral publications.  In  all  the  caricatures,  satires,  and 
songs,  he  is  always  at  the  side  of  the  ex-king. 

In  the  caricatures  he  is  represented  in  every  possible 
form,  but  very  often  as  a  servant.  Sometimes  he  is 
dressed  in  flaming  livery. 

It  would  be  endless  here  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  concoctions ;  generally  speaking,  they  have  not  much 
talent;  most  of  them  represent  Louis  Philippe  either 
in  various  parts  of  his  flight,  or  as  counting  over  his 
money.  One  of  the  last  is  his  appearing  in  a  blouse  and 
an  old  hat,  while  a  countryman  is  addressing  him  as 
Bill  Smith,  which  was  the  name  he  adopted  during  his 
passage  to  England.  He  is  never  seen  without  his 
umbrella,  which  he  generally  has  under  his  arm.  His 
interview  with  Queen  Victoria  is  not  a  bad  one ;  there 
the  Queen  seems  quite  astonished  at  seeing  her  old  friend 
in  such  curious  attire,  and  exclaims,  "My  dear  comme  tu 
est  blousSe*'  Amongst  the  pubhcations  referring  to 
Guizot,  we  have  "  The  adhesion  to  the  Republic  of  M. 
Guizot,  candidate  to  the  deputation,"  "  The  T6te  is  no 
longer  a  Hero,"  "Louis  XVIII.  and  Pius  VL,  pro- 
phets, or  theological  and  political  conferences  in  verst, 
where  they  tell  their  truths  by  turns."  We  hare  also 
the  "Sans-souci,  or  the  fall  of  a  king;"  and  "Champaign 
and  cider,  by  an  old  deputy." 

♦  A  pun  on  the  French  vrordjilou — thief  or  sharper. 

f  That  IB,  hy  Louis  Philippe,  called  File-^fite  dehors,  on  aocoont 
of  his  nuuiiig  away  in  snch  a  hiiny. 

I  This  is  one  of  those  droU  and  mystical  titles  whidi  is  tare  to 
command  a  large  sale.  A  single  word  often  has  theeffeet  of  aeUing 
8e\'eral  thousand  additional  copies  of  a  pnhlication.  For  inataDce, 
the  P^  Dnchesne  was  said  every  morning  to  be  ** «»  coUre"  or 
(*  QBgiy  ;'*  on  extra  occasions,  he  was  said  to  be  **  diaNcMent  en  eo- 
lere"  or  "  devilishly  angry.**  This  snooeeded  to  well,  that  we  hid 
next  La  M5re  Dochesne,  or  l£other  Dochesne ;  and  following  on 
this,  the  grandson  Dnchcene.  However,  there  was  tmth  in  the 
name  of  the  last  publication,  as  it  was  actually  pnblished  by  a 
grandson  of  the  ctdebratod  P^  Duchesne.  In  poHtios  he  as  en* 
tirely  opposed  to  his  ancestor* 
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Tkere  are  likewise  a  number  of  patriotic  songs,  many 
ef  irbich  were  distributed  gratis.  A  somewbat  carious 
one,  called  the  Reveil  de  la  France,  demands  that  the 
great  and  intrepid  citizens  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment give  the  month  of  February  precedence  over  the 
other  months  of  the  year. 

"Down  on  your  knees  before  the  workmen,"  a  song, 
met  with  many  purchasers. 

Those  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  although  not  a 
tithe  of  those  published,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to 
show  tbe  quality  and  the  kind  of  the  publications  which 
the  Revolution  gave  birtb  to.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
mere  catcbpennies,  and  will  never  i^ain  be  heard  of.  In 
price,  they  were  sufficiently  moderate  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one's  purse,  as  but  few  of  them  exceeded 
one  halfpenny.  Many  of  the  songs  above-mentioned  were 
Bung  in  the  itreets,  accompanied  by  yery  good  music. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  literature,  we  may,  in  con- 
clusion, mention  a  journal  called  the  Voix  des  Femmes. 
It  was  started  soon  after  the  Revolution,  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  women.  Several  of  its  contributors  belonged 
to  the  fair  sex.  After  a  short  existence,  it  was  given  up 
from  want  of  supporters.  Soon  after,  a  ladies'  club  was 
formed;  and,  at  first,  people  were  promiscuously  allowed 
to  enter.  This  was  found  not  to  succeed,  as  many  gen- 
tlemen (we  use  the  term  in  contra-distinction  to  ladies) 
went  there  to  amnse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
female  orators,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  police  had  to 
interfere,  and  turn  the  whole  out.  Next,  a  small  charge 
of  admission  was  adopted,  as  a  guarantee  against  any 
coming  there  to  annoy  the  ladies.  This,  also,  was  found 
not  to  succeed;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  male  sex  was 
fairly  excluded.  At  present,  the  club  meets  three  times 
ftrweek,  but  ladies  are  alone  admitted. 

Amongst  the  newest  of  the  joumab,  we  find  the  Vol- 
can,  by  the  eihtfenne  Sans  Peur,  (or  fearless).  This  journal 
only  proceeds  by  wathei.  We  have  the  political  wash, 
the  social  wash,  the  financial  wash,  the  theatrical  wash. 
Then  comes  the  Pihri,  with  a  frontispiece  representing 
M.  Thiers;  his  head  and  hands  placed  between  two  boards. 
The  first  nxmiber  of  this  joumaUcontained  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  lately-elected  representative,  going  carefully  over 
his  life,  and  picking  out  everything  that  could  possibly 
tell  against  hun.  The  ChrUt  Eepublican  rejoices,  at  least, 
in  a  singular  title.  It  says,  in  a  wild  strain,  "  that  devour- 
ing wolves,  hidden  under  sheep^s  clothing,  have  entered 
the  fold,  to  immolate  the  flock.  The  sheep,  terrified  at 
such  a  kind  of  death,  called  for  the  Grood  Shepherd,  who 

Eve  his  life  to  save  them.  Now  they  only  acknowledge 
D,  and  will  only  live  under  his  protection."  Somewhat 
farther  on,  it  conjures  Christ  to  relieve  suffering  humanity 
from  the  power  of  the  beast  who  reigns  on  the  seven  hillLs, 
and  from  the  dominion  of  the  woman  "  qui  forniqtte  avec 
iouM  leg  monarques"  Such  is  but  a  small  specimen  of  a 
host  of  arttcles,  all  written  in  the  same  singular  and  fa- 
natieal  strain.  The  Gamut  de  Paris  supports  its  title. 
Here  we  are  called  on  to  laugh,  as  jokes  are  endeavoured 
tp  be  mads  out  of  everything.  The  PolUiques  des  Femmes 
ooQUBences  by  an  avowal^  "  that  their  politics  during  the 
past  were  altogether  made  up  of  dissimulation  and  cun- 
ning, while,  in  future,  they  will  be  entirely  conciliaticm 
and  fraoknees.''  To  procure  a  greater  sale  at  the  same 
expense,  bj  pleasing  vaded  tastes  by  a  different  title, 
fome  of  tbe  small  journals  publish  the  same  matter,  with 
this  sols  ohaoge..  Thus,  wo  have  the  Pelii  Caparal, 
miik  a  front  yinr  of  the  Dmperor,  as  vignette ;  and  the 


Redingote  Grite,  with  a  back  view  of  the  same  person. 
With  this  trifling  difference,  a  sale  equal  to  two  journals 
is  effected.     Who,  after  this,  will  say  that  the  French 
are  not  sufficiently  ingenious!    Les  SaUimbanqt*€s  seems 
only  to  rejoice  in  the  singularity  of  its  title.    La  Colore 
d^un  RepuLlicain  contre  tout  le  Monde,  or  the  Anger  of  an 
Old  Republican  against  Everybody,  commences  with  a  la- 
mentation.   "  Oh,  misfortune ! "  it  says,  "  shall  we  see  the 
lacqueys  of  Caesar,  of  Augustus,  and  of  Tiberius?    Shall 
we  see  the  degenerate  lacqueys  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
the  lower  Empire?     Oh,  France!  oh,  noble  country!" 
The  Diogene,  tans  culottes,  represents  on  its  frontis- 
piece that  eccentric  philosopher,  wandering  about  in  front 
of  the  Bourse  with  his  lantern.     The  first  number  con- 
tains a  humorous  article  on  the  divorce,  signed  Lais, 
and  dated  from  her  boudoir.     Then  comes  Mayeux,  the 
advocate  of  the  fair  sex.     He  commences  well,  by  pay* 
ing  several  handsome  compliments  to  Madame  Pagnerre, 
wife  of  the  Secretary-Greneral  of  the  Executive  CommiS' 
sion.     It  is  scarcely  a  wonder  that  we  have  so  many 
journals,  as  with  a  couple  of  pounds  the  first  number 
can  be  launched.     However,  not  the  least  curious  part 
is,  that  they  all  give  their  prices  for  a  whole  year,  as  if 
they  intended  to  last  so  long.     Sanguine  must,  indeed^ 
be  the  subscribers,  if  they  pay  for  a  year  in  advance. 
Many  of   these   publications   never  reach  a  second 
number.       They  spring  up  and  fall  down  with  equal 
rapidity.     For  instance,  the  Bonapartist  journal,  called 
the  Napoleonien,  commenced  on  the  day  that  the  prince 
was  expected  to  take  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 
The  excitement  was  great,  and  at  the  third  number 
above  30,000  copies  of  the  paper  were  sold.     From  two 
in  the  morning,  the  printing-office  was  besieged  with 
criers,  and  the  intervention  of  the  police  was  required 
to  i*estore  order ;  fifty  copies  alone  could  be  given  to 
each  applicant.     The  excitement  having  in  a  great  mea- 
sure passed  away,  we  doubt  if  this  paper  now  sells  one- 
half  of  the  above  number.     However,  these  little  papers 
come  boldly  forward.     The  Napoleonien  says,  that  the 
journal  has  been  formed  into  a  company,  with  a  capital 
of  125,OOOf.,  or  £5,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each.     Further 
on,  it  talks  of  the  holders  of  each  share  receiving  a  five- 
thousandth  part  of  the  profits,  which,  we  think,  will  not 
be  much.    The  Corsaire,  a  witty  French  print,  says  that 
they  will  be  quite  invisible. 

Such  is  an  account  of  the  French  press  up  to  the 
present  moment ;  but  as  it  changes  with  every  day,  by 
another  month  it  is  probable  that  we  may  have  as  much 
to  say  about  it  as  we  have  at  present. 


SPAIN. 

As^havrng  yery  nearly  brought  us  to  war,  an  examina- 
tion of  events  in  Spain  will,  we  conceive,  be  read  with 
much  interest. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  England  and  France 
have  taken  an  active  and  avowed  part  in  the  politics  of 
Spain — ^England  on  the  side  of  liberalism,  France  on  the 
side  either  of  despotism,  or  her  own  individual  interests. 
When  Don  Carlos  threatened  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  England,  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  interfered.  In  1836,  M.  de  Miraflores  came 
over  to  this  country  to  solicit  our  aid,  and  induced  Lord 
Palmerston  to  be  a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  At 
tbe  very  sound  of  this  fact,  Don  Carlos  fled,  but,  re- 
tundng,  raised  the  standard  of  absolutism,  and  sssms«l 
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on  the  verge  of  triumpliing.  So  powerfnl  was  his  iiifla- 
cncc  \vith  a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  that  he  would 
have  gained  the  throne,  but  for  the  interference  of  Eng- 
land, who  generously,  nobly,  without  arrtere  pensee,  or 
scllish  motive,  secured  for  the  Spanish  people,  as  she 
thought,  the  benefits  of  liberal  and  constitutional  govem- 
ment.  To  a  certain  extent  we  were  correct  in  our 
hopes,  for  Spain  made  considerable  progress,  until  Es- 
partero  was  overthrown. 

Since  that  date,  it  has  become  a  question  if  Spain  is 
any  happier  under  her  so-called  constitutional  monarchy, 
than  under  divine  right.  A  queen-mother,  of  lost  cha- 
racter, wholly  occupied  in  carrying  out  her  selfish  and 
avaricious  views;  a  military  coterie  in  power;  bloody  in- 
surrections every  week,  as  a  proof  of  the  grinding 
tyranny  under  which  the  country  labours;  and,  last  year, 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  nation  sacrificed,  with  a 
child-queen,  by  a  bad  mother,  and  a  bad  and  selfish  king; 
an  empty  exchequer,  credit  lost,  funds  in  a  wretched 
position,  Carlist  rebellion  alive  every  month;  liberals  im- 
prisoned, transported,  shot ;  wd  all  because  the  selfish 
statesmen  of  Spain  preferred  the  interested  and  paying 
alliance  of  France  to  that  of  England,  which  looked  to 
the  interests  of  Spain,  but  scorned  to  buy  the  support 
of  her  public  men. 

The  Spanish  marriages  were  the  culminating  point  of 
French  influence  b  Spain ;  and,  as  if  to  show  how  clearly 
she  aimed  at  injuring  England,  we  find  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, in  ^November,  publishing  decrees  by  which 
the  duties  upon  woollen  and  cotton  articles,  produced  by 
this  and  other  countries,  were  much  raised.  Li  the 
time,  I  recollect  that  even  the  French  press  owned  that 
this  was  aimed  solely  at  England,  though  she  felt  it,  per- 
haps, less  than  might  have  been  expected,  as  such  pro- 
hibitions only  profited  the  smuggler.  But  what  did  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  ?  On  the  23d  November,  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  de  Sotomayor : — 

"  Sir — At  a  moment  when  I  not  nnnatoTBlly,  conaideriDg  the 
progress  of  sound  opinions  on  eommercifd  matters,  entertained  the 
heh'ef  that,  if  any  change  took  place  in  the  Spnnii^  tariff,  it  would 
be  Trith  the  useM  and  friendly  object  of  increasing  the  commercial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  I  have  seen  with  deep 
regret  the  two  Royal  orders  published  in  the  Oasette  on  the  18th 
instant,  imposing  certain  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
woollen  and  cotton  goods — restrictions  rather  calculated  to  create 
new  difficulties  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  At  all 
events,  as  the  period  of  time  allowed  in  the  aforesaid  Boyal  orders, 
before  their  being  put  into  force,  is  quite  iosuffieient  for  the  numer- 
ous orders  for  goods  of  the  description  therdn  named,  now  in  the 
course  of  execution  in  England,  being  countermanded,  I  trust  that 
your  Excellency  will,  in  fidmess,  have  the  goodness  to  recoaimend 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  expediency  and  justice  of  a  reason- 
ahle  extension  of  the  period  in  question. — I  avail,  &c, 

**  H.  L.  BULWXK.** 

To  this  the  Spanish  Government  made  no  satisfactory 
reply ;  and,  some  time  after,  Sir  Henry  wrote  again: — 

«  Madrid,  December  24,  1847. 
"  Sir — I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Excellency  some 
short  time  since,  relative  to  the  severe  injoiy  inflicted  in  va- 
rious cases,  by  the  decree  with  regard  to  goods  maau&ctured  of  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  allowing  oaJy  30  days  for  bringing  the 
new  regulation  into  practice.  Enclosed  is  an  account  of  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  parties  are  most  unavoidably  and  ui^nstly 
exposed  to  a  severe  loss.  I  may  lament  the  decree  generally  as 
being  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  true  principles  by  which  Spain  is 
likely  to  improve  her  mannfactures,  ro-astabUsh  her  flnanoea,  and 
cultivate  a  ^endly  intercourse  with  other  countries.  But  I  ad- 
mit at  once  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  the  perfect  right  to 
take  such  measures,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  M  it  may  think 
proper.    Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  you  will  grant  that  it  would  be 


very  harsh  and  unfair  to  frame  these'  niM«nii*s  fn^nMNiftfaiiief  ■» 
to  have  a  comt>letely  retrospective  efflMt ;  and  tbiiiiU^  ilp^pfe** 
sons,  wlio  ImVc  no  means  uf  escaping  frbiirtteiitililtM^iiP^iell 
they  find  themselves,  n  very  severe  pecuWiaVy  !084i'  '  itrwrtviWkflii'* 
fore,  fhnt  your  Excellency  vill,  on  dire  ConsMerktiort;  «Birvd  1km 
period  at  which  the  intended  alteraliion  isto  yxunftinto'diMi^fliMd^ 
trusting  that  this  communicntJoli  maybe  more  fDrHtvatetftluiithv 
precedi  ng  one ,  and  receive  a  prompt  reply,  1  rfvai},'  >&«.«  - " ' '  ^  '  ^  ' '    ^ 


;/■•'•/ 
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This  bronght  an  answer,  and  therp  the  .|iM^t,^t) 
The  reply  was  as  'follows-. — '>■  '   ■■  >■ 

<^  Miririd,  Batndicilim,  mn 
*'Sir-*r.On  tiie  27th  of  Jforem^r  lMVXMth(p,ltfiPfrF}^^>T 


receive  an  answer  to  the  poii^ts  tkeveiii  Mluded'toi  I  ««nld)lkluife^ 
mit  it  to  you.  My  not  having  reetivedi  Ihai  akiBwlir,^«f ,  tn  tht 
premnt  monmit,  has  prevented  me  (joam  givit^yiq^.i^  ^i^f  *'?f'* 
in  doii^  80  flpw,  I  hav^  to  ^rm  you  that  I  Jiave  r^ved  joij^ 
second  communication  of  |the  24t1i  instant,  in  wtiic^,  aunding  to 
the  same  subject,  you  acknowledge  the  right  Cf  hef  Maje^y'4  (%►: 
vernment  id  adopt  th^  afbtesMd  iiieaini^''iiMd  tHew  DdA^tngm 
sentations  which  you  made  iki  yoar  ftrsfc  n«i»i  ffdatiitc  l«  tikierfsaBW*" 
sion  of  the  term  fixed  foE  their,  oDinifV  M»^!  .^ifenjt^fH^  \  ]fo^tbe 
Boyal  orders  of  the  16th  pf  Noy^ber  last,  to  which  yyu  aUude, 
and  which  establish  the  duties  which  are  to  be  levied'  in  fiiitlire  oki 
some  woollen  goods,  and  bn  those  Which  ^ktmh  atenlttr^of^- 
ton;  mannfftctured  in  foreign  cOUtttrtet,  no  nc^iHsti^teCkidiraiti  1m> 
posed  to  tlifrinpoHMtioi  tfaieroaf ;  apd^'eoiiw^yiwtiiart'thafinnin»tiOi> 

thftt  the  aforesaid  cbUes, '  a,re  e|d<;ulated  to-  ^:m^ '  ^^l^^'S}^ 
in  the  tn4^  betve^n^  the  two  conn^riqp,*^s  not  correct.  /neRoud 
order  relative  to  the  woollen  goods  is  soldy  con^n^  ib  ^ntWiig  ih 
harmony  two  parts  of  the  cxistkg  tartif,  which  <ii|id^«Mlie  liM 
shbwn:  to  be  hi  discordiniee!;  becaafee  ^p^nt  tha  isiM^MitOBd 
value,  paid,  according  to  one  part  of  the  ta|HI^|^4l|tyf9^.0O/9ea^ 
and,  acoording  to  another  pait,  only  13  reais,  for  ^fry  ^^  square 
palmas  [the  fourth  part  pf  a  vara^  or  yardj ;  and  merchiMiU,, avail, 
ing  themselves  of  this  er^or  or  ac^ligence,  had  fpu^d  the'iv<^ns  of 
frustrating  tlic  protection  which  the  law  was  intended  ^(b  attoWtfo 
our  cloth  manufactures,  and,  consetiuently.  to  th^  eonsiimpqoU  bf 
our  wool ;  an  object,  as  you  will  acknowledge^  y*ry  muich  dHerviug 
the  solicitude  of  her  Mt^jesty's  Government.  ,  •  .  :  .  •  .'•..{  ^^T 
Majesty's  Government  does  not  doubt  that  the  Governmeni  of  lier 
Britannic  Majesty,  with  the  high  penetn^ion  which  distinguishes 
it,  will  acknowledge,  in  the  explanations  I  have  stated  above,  tlie 
liberal  principles  by  which  her  Cathplic  Majesty  has  been  giiide^, 
in  issuing  the  Royal  order  which  gives  occasion  for  this  commutul- 
catipn  to  you." 


'•'. 


Thfe  position  of  Spafti,  previoas  to  tfae'FreacliiEcTO- 
lution,  may  be  briefly  stated.  Isfebefla,  istttt^i!^  fo  k 
totally  incompatible  nusb^d,  by  the  selpsliness  of  tier 
mother  and  Louis  Philippe,  freed  herself  ior  0Q|^  mam^ 
from  the  restraint  of  the  camarilla^  to  fidl  eooa  Again 
into  the  hands  of  ex-Qneen  Christinli  aiid^niBi«i  ^«v- 
vacz.  This  was  the  natural  c6ns^n«n6e  6f  the  S^ttiki^ 
marriages,  Louis  Philippe  backing  up  hjs  'fribn'dti,  aiid 
aiders  and  abettors,  in  deceit  and  tricie^..  3uit  CWis- 
tma  and  Norraez  were  so  uiipopid«v  thattiic^.jOOiUd 
only  keep  upon  the  height  ib  which  they  had  jiAtaiiied 
by  force.  The  Montenlolitti^rts,  6n  thci  dJw*  haaftfc  ifdfe 
active;  on  the  other,  thePit>gre98]tfta»,'  orLft«ffakj4rere 
unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  or^hrbW  the  inilitaiy 
dictator.  '   '       .      i      1 1     .<  ,;-;• 

The  French  IRevolutSon  burst  out,  sod  Spufn^  iiittiipKl 
of  taking  a  lesson  from  France,  pr^&red  to  Hat  viokilt 
repressive  measures  against  her  populatitm*  TUs  fwo- 
voked  from  Lord  FtJmerston  a  des/fiiloli,  wlikAi  -has 
been  much  commented  on.  It  was  written  t»  'Sk  Hcny 
Bulwer,  and  is  dated  16th  of  Madhe^  IWS't^ii^"^  i  -  v- 

"  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  recommetnd  eartMistly  to'tlv^  S)[iiAMh 
Government,  and  the  Queen^Moth^,  if  yonlymiaii'Op^ortiuiityof 
doing  80,  the  adoption  of  a  l^gal  and  c<uiftitiitional  ooune  of  gr* 
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^renuttent  in  Spuiii.  The  raoent  M  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
9mMimyrM^fm^>i^.^  the-eisini^on  jpf  h\s  Ministers,  Qugh^ 
ta'(f«diq^o<3|Mii»h  ^fiivrttAttiL  QaTernineut.how^'eat  ia  tUcdan- 
9^i.4C  tm  i^^mptto  ^T^m  a  conntiy  in  a  manner  at  variance  xvith 
t^  HtUn^iftid  ojunioiw  qC  the  n^ion ;  and  the  catastrophe  which 
Wtrli«piiwedrul:£BMM)»  jnustaerve  to. -show  that  even  a  krge  and 
^ffetti^M^iHnedi  lucmy  heeomeB  aa  i««ffeciaal  defence  ht  the  Crown, 
'wltMi/dlf  -40iim  ^iHwed  by  the  Crown  is  at  variance  with  the 
general  aentpMntf  of  the  QOjnntry,  It  would  then  he.  wise  for  the 
Qne^  olrKlpHf  n,tn  Hie  present  critical  state  of  affnirs,  to  strengthen 
the  £xecntive  Government,  by  enlarging  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Affilteiail^'is  ibundU;  and'by  cttUitig  to  lier  eoimoflK  aCMie  of 
those  men  who  possess  the  confideace^of  tho  Jihenil  party." 

Ij^zid  Pk]iiittntoil-rH«tbe'very  minister  for  such  a  time 
ad|t)]te^]$t(^iiti^a|^{)eBrs  toLave  been  actuaited  by  a  sin- 
cSre;|Atetfesi 'for  the  %  of  Spain;  and  tlie  stability 

9tiM^  CirpTO, of,  .Isabella.  He  saw  tbe  French  Republic 
Qik^eL\fm»  kaad;  <ai  ih«  oitbar,  t)ie  siivcere  but  mistaken 
ad^cKalss.D^'  fiepvUioaniMn  in  Spain — more  unfit  than 
achjf  Qfl«ef  fcotintrt' f^  that  fotw  of  gov«rmnenth— with 
i^6}Cji,y])^ii  lucreasfng:  in  nuipber,  as  the  Christinos  be- 
CiSvib/t^lijpri^ii  Qt  djespoU^uia  ^d  lie  felt  alarm  at  the 
fnfafoak  » .He  mm  -.  ti«.  tiuro^e.  of.  LsabeUa  peinlled  by 
sriMrMMl  defifi|^iH|g»'nien,  and  h& -wrote  aa  above* 
•*^!;^  H«hxt'^<»!^<^-*fecfeivedtbe  kt^et  on  the  21s4, 
"^iii/mfiiff^.j'nb  use  of  if.  On  the  ^8d  ah  insurrection 
t^^,^pla«e  ii^  l^adrid,  which  placed  the  monarchy  in 
perihr.t)ioQgk-pfof«0sedlyiai]aed  against  Narvaez;,  The 
CJoites  IWUB  suapewied,  theTOOs^avbitrarynDeasutesweise 
X&t%  liberal  deptities  were'imp*isoned  and  exiled.  Sir 
ifienry,  then,  remonstrated  with  the  Govemmcrit,  with 
tl»  ^ni(;^^ot|])^.;  |)ut  finding  all  of  no  avails  he  com 
manioatMl  LoardEfdiDAffstoa's  despatch,  for  reasons  which 
lie'«x|Jflfaia  'hima6if  \ — 

.'  '^'Xn  this  state  of  circmnstaacea  I  consulted  my  instnielions ;  I 
)^ad.,altt;ady  acted  upon  them  by  giving  friendly  and  intimate  advice 
without  a(\)'  effect  being  produced.  It  began  to  be  very  probable 
that  Count  ^lontemolin  might  show  himself,  supported  by  the 
liberal  party,  and  with  the  cry  of  the  Cbnstitution  of  1812 ; — this 
W^  here  canvassed  on  one  side,  a  republic  on  the  other.  Now,  if 
tjie  Pretender  raised  his  banner,  proclaiming  constitutional  prinei- 
ples^  and  we  were  called  upon  to  support  Queen  Isabella,  her  Ca- 
thpUc.Mi^esty  upholding  military  government,  it  would  be  difficult 
jpQr  u^  to  support  the  military  govcrhment  against  the  constitutional 
Qne,  or  to  desert  Queen  Isabella  suddenly,  on  the  ground  that  we 
disi^pproved  of  the  course  she  had  pursued,  unless  there  was  some 
proof  that  we  had  so  disapproved.  My  unofficial  conversations  had 
wr«f*hilni(^>  ( Spin  if  rhsr.Qiiholic  Mi^y  fell,  withoat  exposing 

^^  ^C^^iloffB^i  and^.parljicular  ciucstiou,  it  might  be  said,  'Why 
did  ncyt  Hr.  !Bulwer  war^  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  dangfer- 
ons  course  they  were  persuing  P'why  did  be  not  do  so  with  all  the 
Wf^tffaat'a  ^taumVcomtaMnicfiftion  of  the  views  of  Great  Britain 
tMttia  1Ut»tt'ntfo»deA>f  *  It  was,  my  Lord,  in  vi«w  of  all  these  vari. 
VM^MshiHtdnsthat  X  ««»» tht  sanotiom  gf  your  Lordship's  name, 
flifdrjoC  jny.own  opMiiio^,  to  the  advice  I  presumed  to  offer.     It  was 

•i)0t»  t^t  I.  ap  a^'are  ojfj  couched  in  improper  tenns.  I  did  not, 
tne^ore,  expect  a  violently  "hostile  reply,  or  that  the  present  Go- 
Vcihinient  hi  Spainr  would  involve  amongst  Qneea  Isahella's  me- 

>llAy  hiff  lHajlKtys  Qtt^HfosmX^  with  niore  than  tli6  preeipitancy 

'i«iti»ili^cliiUi  ha^iaclndiBd  in  this  category  distinguished  and  loyal 

^jj^jiiaftls,  ,  IJh^  re^lt  shows  I  was  mistaken*" 

-.T<):OJtf^auAkElsaador  was  mistaken,  from  the  lamentable 
ignaranee  o£  the  Bpaniah  Government,  who  conceived 
tbat^  because  France  was  in  revolution,  England  must 
qiiondily  be  ao  also.  They  conceived  that  the  ravings  of 
ib6  pliyaieal  G^iiata  were  the  outcries  of  England's  de- 
SBOCiMiey;  tbof  mistopk  the  bliuter  of  Irish  patriots  for 
-tteifsQl/of  #  aoSenng  nation;  they  supposed  that,  be- 
tmM  -ikrjmfvf  meagre  of  parliamentary  reform  waa  agi- 
tated, wc  moat  hay^  an  explosion ;  and  they  ventured  to 
irijit^  an  insolent  reply.  Sir  Henry  took  it  as  has  been 
s^M^-cwu&uiioftt^d  withliQcd  f  s4u9rstaP|  who,  ^ 
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the  20th  April,  repb'ed,  in  a  despatch,  of  which  I  quote 
certain,  passages: — 

"  foreign  Office^  Apnl  20, 1848. 

"Sir — I  haire  received  yonr  despatch  of  tlie  Ilth  instant,  with 
its  enclosures,  and  I  hav6  to  instruct  you  to  state  to  the  Duke  dc 
Sotomayor,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  approve  the 
step  which  you  took  in  moldng  your  communication  of  the  7th 
instant,  and  likewise  of  your  note  of  the  ISth.  That  her  Majesty's 
Govemiaent,  however,  are  not  at  all  offended,  either  by  the  send- 
ing hack  of  yow  commnnication  of  the  7th  of  April,  oi  by  the 
angiy  tone  and  language  of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor*s  note  of  the 
10th,  however  they  may  regret  the  existence  of  those  feelings  in 
the  minds  of  the  Spanish  Government,  of  which  the  language  of 
his  Excellency's  note,  and  the  return  of  yours,  were  prooft*  Hev 
M^jest/s  Government,  in  making  to  the  Qovemment  of  Spain  the 
mpreaentationa,  and  in  giving  the  advice  which  your  communica- 
tion conveyed,  were  inspired  by  no  sentiment  but  that  of  sincere 
friendship  for  Spain,  and  of  deep  interest  in  the  welCare  of  Queen 
Isabella.  They  felt  that,  in  making  that  communication,  they  were 
performing  a  duty,  and  not  taking  any  undue  liberty ;  and,  there- 
fore, at  all  events,  it  is  a  satisfadion  to  her  Majesi^'e  Gkivernment 
to  lefleot,  that  altkovgfa  their  counsel  has  been  rejected,  and  their 
conwniinication  has  been  returned,  the  note  has,  neverthdess,  been 
read.  And  the  counsel  has  been  tendered,  and  that,  whatever  «i- 
lamity  may  happen  in  Spain,  her  Majesty's  Govetnment  stand 
acquitted  of  not  having  done  what  they  coold  to  prevent  it  With 
fegafd  to  th«  eontents  of  the  Dike  de  Sotomayor's  note,  her  Ma- 
jesty's  Govemniettt  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  right  of  her 
Ikitonnic  Mi^esty  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
disputed  by  a  pretending  rival — if  civil  war  had  arisen  out  of  such 
a  conflict  of  claims — if  the  British  Government  had  only  a  few 
years  ago  ^sent  a  special  envoy  to  Madrid  to  solicit  the  aMtistance 
oi  Spain  In  order  to  place  ker  Migesty  on  hor  throne— -if  that  asi 
sisUoce  had  been  given,  both  morally  by  treaty  engagements,  and 
physically  by  military  and  naval  forces — if  the  aid  thus  afforded  by 
SjMun  had  contributed  in  so  essential  a  degree  to  secure  the  crown 
to  her  Mi^jesty,  that  it  might  with  truth  be  said,  that  withoat  such 
aid  her  Majesty  would  not  now  have  been  Qneen  of  England." 

The  despatch  went  on  to  say — 

**  If,  moreover,  there  atill  remained  a  Pretender  who  asserted 
his  right,  and  whose  pretensions  were  backed  by  a  large  party  in 
the  united  kingdom ;  and  if,  upon  every  symptom  of  danger  from 
that  Pretender,  and  that  party,  the  British  Government  was  in  the 
habit  of  reminding  Spain  of  the  treaty  oigagemente  which  she  had 
entered  into ;  was  also  in.  the  habit  of  asserting  that  those  en- 
gagements weie  still  in  force ;  and  was  continually  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  alleged  existence  of  those  engagements ; — if  all  those 
thinga  existed,  and  if  the  Government  of  Spain  had,  in  a  moment 
of  general  disturbanoe  in  Europe,  warned  the  British  Government 
of  dangers  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  securily  of  her  Majesty's 
throne  was  menaced ;  I  think  I  may  confidently  affirm  that,  under 
sudi  cirenmatanoes,  any  statesmen  who  might  be  Ministers  of  the 
British  Crown,  instead  of  sendh^  hack  tiie  note  in  which  such  re- 
presentations were  conveyed,  and  instead  of  replying  to  it  in  dis- 
courteous terms,  would  have  accepted  the  communication  in  the 
some  spirit  of  friendship  in  which  it  was  made ;  and  whether  they 
adopted  or  not  the  advice  which  it  contained,  would  at  least  have 
considered  it  as  a  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  that  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  which,  in  such  case,  would  have  betai 
owing  the  cireumstance  that  those  Britbh  Ministers  liad  the  hon- 
our of  being  advisers  of  the  Crown,  instead  of  being  proscribed 
exiles  in  a  foreign  land." 

To  me,  this  despatch  is  satisfactory  and  unanswer- 
able. But  what  course  took  the  Spanish  Government  ? 
Spain  was  in  a  more  agitated  state  than  ever,  the  libe- 
rals  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  a  military  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Madrid,  another  in  Seville,  Carlist  bands 
appeared  in  the  provinces,  and  the  Spanish  monarchy 
tottered.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  continued  calmly  at  his 
past,  giving  the  constitutional  party  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  counsel.  The  Spanish  (xoveniment,  however, 
seemed  at  a  loss  for  some  bold  stroke  to  bring  them  into 
good  odour  with  the  nation,  and  they  committed  the 

blunder  of  giving.  Sir  Heuty  Bulwer  his  passpcfrts. 
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Had  this  measture  been  taken  by  a  g^reat  and  power- 
ful nation  like  France,  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  it 
would  haye  been  serious,  as  war  would  have  followed  as 
a  matter  of  coarse.  But  Spain,  a  creature  of  our  gene- 
rosity and  bounty — Spain,  which  owed  its  constitutional 
monarchy  to  us — Spain  owing  us  £40,000,000,  which  it 
could  not  pay,  only  became  ridiculous.  The  only  com- 
parison we  can  make  is  the  frog  and  the  ox,  of  the  fa- 
ble. The  fact  of  the  dismissal  of  an  ambassador  is  not 
new ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  it  is  strange  that 
three  of  the  most  remarkable  precedents  on  record  are 
cases  of  Spanish  ambassadors  sent  out  of  England  by 
the  authority  of  this  Crown.  Wicquefort  informs  us, 
that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  Bemardin  de  Men- 
doza  to  leave  the  country  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  Thrograoi-ton  conspiracy,  Philip  the  Second  was  so 
irate  that  he  vrould  not  receive  William  Wood,  whom 
the  Queen  had  sent  to  explain  her  proceeding,  and  to 
make  a  charge  against  Mendoza.  Philip  held  that  the 
Queen  was  bound  to  inform  him  of  her  cause  of  com- 
plaint before  she  turned  away  his  ambassador.  But 
the  conspiracy  having  been  flagrant,  Wicquefort  repudi- 
ates this  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  approves 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  In  1568,  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land was  again  informed  that  Alvaro  de  Quadra,  then 
Spanish  envoy  in  London,  was  caballing  iu  this  kingdom, 
and  she  thereupon  demanded  his  recall.  Philip  the  Se- 
cond replied  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Queen's  am- 
bassador, that  he  could  not  satisfy  his  mistress,  for  that 
the  condition  of  princes  would  be  most  unhappy,  if  they 
were  compelled  to  recall  a  minister  as  soon  as  his  con- 
duet  chanced  to  fall  out  with  the  temper  or  the  interest 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  negotiate.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, treated  Alvaro  with  great  harshness,  and  this  cir- 
cumstande  contributed  to  the  definitive  rupture  of  the 
two  crowns.  In  March,  1677,  the  Spanish  minister  in 
England  was  also  ordered  to  leave  the  court  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  country  in  twenty  days,  on  account 
of  intrigues  imputed  to  him  in  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
fused to  retire  without  his  master's  orders;  but  the 
Court  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  no  condition  to  resent 
the  affront.  In  more  recent  times,  such  cases  in  time 
of  peace  are  rare.  In  1717,  Count  Gyllemborg,  the 
Swedish  Minister  in  England,  was  not  only  expelled,  but 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  a  treasonable 
correspoudencewith  the  Pretender,  connected  with  Baron 
Gortz's  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  by  a 
Swedish  army ;  and  in  the  following  year  Cellamare,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris,  was  seized  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  celebrated  conspiracy,  and  sent  giiarded  out  of 
the  kingdom.* 


♦  Mr.  Bankcs,  the  originator  of  the  motion  in  tho  House  of 
Commons,  quoted  another  instance  or  two.  He  would  take  us  a 
country  at  that  time  iu  a  state  similar  to  that  of  Spain  now — 
Holland,  which  was  at  one  period  of  her  history  distracted  by  op- 
posite factions,  and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  nnoertaiuty  and  dan- 
ger—a state  that  was  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  us,  un- 
doubtedly, for  the  foundations  of  her  liberties  and  means  of  carrying 
on  that  commerce  which  led  to  her  greatness,  and  for  whom  it 
was  as  unfortunate  as  for  us  when  we  were  not  on  friendly  terms ; 
though  generally  those  terms  had  subsisted  between  us  in  the  pe- 
riod of  our  mutual  history.  But  the  particular  period  to  which  he 
referred  was  one  of  great  danger  to  tliat  state,  and  when  we  had  a 
very  able  and  vigilant  Minister,  Sir  W.  Temple,  with  whom  he 
(Mr.  Baokes)  mm  sure  the  noble  Lord  would  not  be  offended  at 
boiiig  compared,  in  that  country.  That  Minister,  writing  to  the 
Miuiiter  at  home,  ihut  exprea«e4  binwolf  :— 


The  immediate  oonflequenco  of  the  expnkion  of  Sir 
Heniy  was  a  perfect  panic  in  Spain.  Under  ibe  mili- 
tary despotism  of  Narvaez,  and  the  dread  of  war  with 
England,  business  was  paralysed.  Terror  prerailed 
everywhere.  The  financial  embarrattments  ^iho  Go- 
vernment were  intense,  and  so  great  was  the  dread,  that 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Count  Montenolin, 
with  a  view  of  adjusting  the  diferraice  between  the  two 
branches.  On  the  26th  May,  Narvaes  proposed  a  forced 
loan,  and  a  forced  circulation  of  San  Fomando  bade- 
notes,  the  kind  of  policy  one  might  expeet  from  a  sol- 
dier. This  caused  the  resignation  of  Boltcan  de  Sie, 
who  objeoted  that  the  bank  was  insolvent,  which  opi- 
nion generally  prevaiiing,  a  run  took  place  upon  it. 
Gold  was  at  a  premium  of  13  per  cent.,  aihrer  at  10 
and  11. 


"Hague,  June  17, 1670. 

"To  my  Lord  Arlington. — Monsieur  De  Witt  returned  yester- 
day. There  is  a  violent  humour  mnt  against  him.  Btit  I  snppoie 
the  bottom  of  this  is  the  tame  with  all  popular  htmoiura ;  tkttfc  U, 
a  design  in  the  leaders  to  change  the  scene,  that  so  thoe*  who 
have  been  long  employed  may  make  room  for  those  who  have  beeu 
long  out.  I  am  not  of  opinion  they  will  succeed  to  prejudice  him 
suddenly;  both  because  his  chief  enemies  acknowledge  his  great 
abilities  and  usefulness  to  the  state,  and  because  he  will  alwt^ 
have  it  in  his  power  to  fall  in  very  oonaiderahly  with  the  Prince's 
interest,  whioh  the  other  party  pretend  to  proniole.  I  thought  fit 
to  say  this  much  at  once  to  your  Lordship,  that  so  yon  may  the 
better  know  what  to  make  of  twenty  reports  that  may  arise  ou 
these  occasions ;  though  it  wUl,  I  think,  aiter  all,  be  our  parts, 
both  in  England  and  here,  to  seem  the  least  we  can  eoneemed  in 
them  further  than  our  wishes  to  the  perfect  union  of  a  ftitia  we 
are  so  nearly  allied  to." 

At  nearly  the  same  period  to  which  he  had  last  adverted,  in 
1678,  we  had  an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  8ir  W.  Qo- 
dolphin,  and  it  happened  that  he  had  occasion  to  make  a  remon- 
strance of  a  very  serioui  nature  to  that  C!ourt.  Sir  William  Go- 
dolphin  thus,  on  the  12th  of  Tebruary,  1678,  wrote  to  Bon  John 
of  Austria : — 

"The  King,  my  master,  hath  often  commanded  me  to  complain 
of  the  ill-conduct  of  the  Spanish  Ministers  in  England  (particu- 
larly of  Salinas  and  Fonseca),  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  hath  not 
been  amended  by  the  Marquis  of  Bonrgomaine.  It  ia  manileat 
that  the  interests  of  Spain  in  England  have  been  Ttiy  niidi  pn- 
jttdioed  and  retarded  by  their  actions,  and  will  be  more  so  if  thov 
be  not  a  speedy  remedy.  Above  all,  it  will  be  requisite  to  avoid 
a  course  too  often  adopted  by  them,  namely,  to  discourse  and 
reveal  their  private  conferences  had  with  the  King  and  his  Minis- 
ters to  others  who  are  not  of  his  Council.  Hii  Majeaty  having 
resolved  never  to  treat  or  confer  with  any  Minister  of  whi^  Frinee 
soever  that  shall  be  detected  in  so  doing,  hew  much  leaa  will  he 
safer  any  to  abide  in  his  court  who  shall  so  far  presume  to  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  as  to  mislead  and  stir  up  the  minds  of 
people  inexpert  in  public  affairs,  not  only  by  revealing  to  them 
under  false  colours  what  sometimes  pasaeUi,  but  by  reporting  for 
truth  hia  own  fictions  and  tlie  pure  inventiona  of  nudioe,  ondtr 
the  specious  name  of  negotxations  and  discourtee  with  the  Kug 
and  his  Ministers— a  seditious  practice,  which  the  impunity  of 
some  hath  made  an  evil  example,  but  will  always  prove  destruc- 
tive to  the  negotiations  of  such  who  use  the  same ! " 

On  the  22d  March,  Sir  W.  Godolphin  received  his  reply,  and 
by  date  March  12,  1678,  Sir  William  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretaiy 
Coventry  thus : — 

"  Orders  vnll  go  by  this  poet  to  the  Count  of  Egmont  for  his 
immediate  passage  into  EngUmd,  in  quality  of  AmhaiMdor  £aiA- 
ordiuary,  without  waiting  for  equipage,  which  should  follow  him, 
Don  <rohn  telling  me  that  this  expedient  had  been  taken  iu  com- 
plaisance to  the  King,  my  master,  on  the  representations  I  had 
made  against  Boorgomaine. 

<*  w.  QaDomai;* 
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Abovt  tiie  latter  end  of  Mi^,  th«re  met  in  Berlin  an 
ineongnons  agglomeratioii,  under  the  title  of  a  National 
Aflsaaiblj.  Its  oomposition  is  thus  described : — "  129 
cU^uties  axe  persons  holding  offices,  either  of  the  State 
or  in  the  munioipalities ;  most  of  these  are  jurists,  or 
lavTers;  there  are  41  detgymen;  merchants  and  ma* 
nn&eturera,  31;  teaeheis  and  GeMkrie  Swxuu,  or,  it 
naaj  be  assumed,  professors,  27 ;  landed  proprietors,  86; 
o£  these  only  three  are  hohiers  of  privileged  estates 
(Bittergat),  which,  having  formerly  belonged  to  the  do- 
mains  of  one  of  the  class  of  nobles,  are  still  almost  ex- 
eoq>ted  from  taxation ;  mechanics,  17 ;  magistrates,  17; 
phyaioiaQs,  10;  military  officers,  4;  a  prince  of  the 
reigning  house,  and  4  of  the  ministers ;  peasants,  46 ; 
agrieulturists,  or  renters  of  larger  parcels  of  land,  5 ;  2 
ah<^keepers,  1  agent,  1  land-surveyor,  1  day-labourer, 
and  a  town-councillor.  Of  39  deputies,  there  is  no 
special  description.  From  the  class  of  nobles  there  are 
24  depnties  returned.  The  majority  of  the  peasant  re- 
prssentatives  (29)  have  been  elected  in  SileaU." 

At  iSbjd  very  fii'st,  the  difficulties  of  the  session  were 
seen  to  be  great.  A  large  portion  were  i^j^rant  and 
uneducated,  not  understanding  the  language  in  which 
the  debates  took  place,  for  some  days  the  sittings 
were  of  little  interest ;  but,  on  the  31st  May,  a  meeting 
waa  held  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  whexe  the  ques- 
tion of  resignation  in  a  mass  was  discussed.  It  aj^ears 
that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  refused  to  hear  a 
speaker  of  the  extreme  party.  But  only  40  members 
being  in  favour  of  the  reaignation,  it  was  given  up.  As 
soon  as  this  was  known,  a  vast  amount  of  popular  agi- 
tation took  phK)e.  In  the  (dubs,  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  Eq^blic  would  be  prochumed  in  the  night.  The 
heads,  however,  of  the  democratic  party  declared  the 
scheme  a  mad  one,  invented  by  the  reaction  to  bring 
about  a  bloody  collision ;  and  that,  if  they  dared  to  make 
use  of  any  such  schemes,  they  would  know  what  to  do. 
Groups  collected  beneath  the  trees,  and  at  the  comers 
of  every  street.  The  bridges  were  examined,  and  the 
draw-bridge  of  the  artillery  barracks  was  found  nailed 
up.  The  nails  were  torn  out.  Imputations  were  sent 
to  General  Aschoff  to  ask  for  arms.  Two  thousand 
workmen  from  the  outskirts  came  in  for  muskets.  Some 
were  given,  and  the  rest  promised  for  next  day.  A  pro- 
clamation against  crowds  was  tried;  but  it  only  added 
to  them,  instead  of  decreasing  them. 

In  the  Chamber,  on  the  2d  June,  discussicms  took 
plaee  as  to  the  state  of  Berlin,  when  measures  for  the 
insurance  of  tranquillity  were  promised.  On  the  3d, 
no  matter  of  interest  occurred,  but  the  resignation  of 
General  Aschoff,  the  Commander  of  the  Burgher  Guard, 
was  much  discussed.  !For  three  days  he  had  ceased  to 
petform  the  active  duties  of  the  post,  and  his  duties  had 
been  £scharged  by  Major  Blesson,  who  is  provisionally 
named  his  successor.  General  Aschoff  was  Military 
Commandant  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  General  of  the  Burgher 
Guard.  It  was  thou^  advisable  to  have  all  the  armed 
forctt  of  the  city,  regular  and  volunteer,  under  one  chief; 
but  his  connexion  with  the  army  and  the  court  excited 
suspicions  against  him  among  tlw  citizens,  and  the  feel- 
ing increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  to  retain  the  com- 
mimd  of  the  anned  burghers  was  impossible.  The  al- 
leged cause  of  his  unpopularity  was  the  needless  alarm 
he  created  by  ordering  the  rappel  to  be  beaten  two  or 
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sens  of  the  military  preparations  within  the  arsenal,  and, 
lastly,  his  asserting  that  the  cases  found  on  board  the 
baiges  contained  only  damaged  arms,  when  the  reverse 
was  the  fact.  The  question  of  the  moment  was  the 
full  arming  oi  the  people.  The  ease  with  which  a 
fresh  distribution  of  weapons  was  obtained  from  the 
Govenunent  encouraged  further  demands.  Those  who 
had  not  a  musket  and  bayonet  thought  themselves  ag- 
grieved, as  if  excluded  from  a  privilege ;  the  movement, 
in  some  respects,  was  like  an  agitation  for  an  extension 
of  the  firamchise  among  the  class  under  the  quaUdcation. 
The  being  an  exception  was  the  grievance.  Even  in 
obtaining  the  desired  weapons,  it  was  the  hope  of  aU 
that  they  might  never  have  to  use  them.  Those  already 
distributed  were  nearly  all  given  to  the  workmen  of  the 
krge  factory  of  M.  Borsig ;  the  newly-armed  men  being 
incorporated  into  the  battalion  of  the  Civic  Guard  this 
gentleman  himself  commanded. 

On  the  4th,  a  great  procession  took  place,  of  which 
an  eye-witness  writes : — "  Above  100  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  attended  as  individuals,  not  in  the 
name  of  that  body ;  they  bore  no  flag  or  badge,  and  es- 
caped notice  among  the  other  masses  of  citisens. 

''  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  addresses  to  the  peo- 
ple should  be  delivered  by  one  member  of  each  of  the 
dubs  and  political  unions  of  the  city;  the  order  in  which 
they  spoke  was  fixed  by  lot.  Count  Eeichenbach,  a  mem* 
bor  of  the  Assembly,  an  aristocrat,  but  a  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  referred  to  the  long  course  of  deoep- 
tion  which  had  taught  the  people  to  be  suspicious,  and 
compelled  them  now  to  be  vigilant,  and  briefly  noticed 
the  enmity  said  to  exist  between  the  city  and  the  pro- 
vinces.  Berlin  had  to  ask  whether  this  was  actually  the 
case,  and  the  provinces  were  bound  to  answer ;  for  him- 
self and  those  who  thought  with  him,  the  speaker  said 
he  would  answer,  that  they  had  come  determinied  to  found 
a  constitution  that  should  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  '  We  will  fight  for  it  with  aU  our  strei^^th,  and 
to  the  hist  man,  though  we  should  fall  by  the  same  des- 
tiny as  those  on  whose  graves  we  stand.'  A  compositor, 
named  Bom,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
Workmen ;  he  proffered  to  the  citisens  the  support  of 
the  class  in  any  struggle  necessary  for  the  defence  of  civil 
freedom.  The  well-known  Jung,  now  a  deputy,  addres- 
sed the  assembly  in  a  speedi,  the  substance  of  which  was 
an  inquiry  whether  the  citisens  had  well,  and  truly, 
watched  over  the  legacy  left  them  by  the  dead  P  The 
man  has  a  real  'power  of  speech  in  him.'  He  denounced 
those  who  are  daily  sneaJdng  to  the  Assembly  with 
requests  for  advances  of  money,  loans,  and  aid,  tummg 
the  Bevolution  to  their  profit,  while  they  trample  in  the 
dust  the  memory  of  those  who  effected  it  merely  '  to 
escape  the  obligation  of  thanks — ^for  to  mean  and  vulgar 
souls  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  duty  of  gratitude ' — 
with  great  effect.  He  thought  the  citizens  had  hitherto 
done  then:  duty,  and  recommended  continued  vigilance. 
Several  other  orators,  less  known  to  fame,  followed, 
couuselling  union,  or  complaining  of  the  Ministry  for 
disappointing  the  hopes  entertained  of  it,  or  of  the  pro- 
vinces for  misunderstanding  and  undervaluing  the  Revo* 
lution.  A  student,  named  Von  Sails,  soared  through 
clouds  and  thunder-storms,  into  all  the  grandeur  of  in- 
comprehensibility ;  he  was  enthusiastic,  with  strong  con- 
victions, 'but  an  obscure  mode  of  developing  them.'  He 
preceded  the  one  practical  speech  of  the  day,  which  was 

mide  by  Heidi  the  editor  of  *  fljring4,eA{  celled  the  Lo- 
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comoiiM. .  He  ptoqpMed  iiiat  iheidcegniftimi-^  the  Eevo- 
ImtioarflfaaoMbe  conifilete^  to  take  sctiTe  staps  towards 
a  clear  iand  ^linot' understanding' between  the  city  and 
the  premce*;  ••  hi  puUio:  meeting  was  to  be  held  n^ 
dayfot'^ihistohjectL  With  hi»  speech  the  piooeeding^ 
closed." 

Doring'the  sitliing  of  the  6tb  Jlne,  a  diseosston  oc- 
ouncd  on^he  affairs  of  Poland,  in  which  the  dedaiation 
of  Lamarfcihe  %as  arecei^ed  in  iihe  veiy  best  terms. 
!  .The  affiiir Dfithe Prinee of  Pmssia  was  also  discosaed. 
The  pvmoe  was  nopopvkr  on  the  Idth  March;  to  oahn 
1^  people '  he-  -  hh  §m  •.  Po^am.  It  having  been  m- 
mouvedi  that  he  'was  about  to  marok  on  B^rlm  with  an 
artay^  be  left  for'- England  on  the  kii  g*)-  written  and 
fotiiial  orde^.  The  Constituent  Asaemlly  luiving,  how- 
eve^,  been  ddled  togelAier,  the  ministers  tnongbt  it  their 
di%  to  itBoaU  the  h^-j^rceumptire  to  the  throne.  This 
csuited  oonsideEable  nmrmnrs. 

On  tiie  7th,  though  phyaieal  qfuiet  prevailed,  moral 
dBtuibasu^e*  was  in  ail  men's  minds.  Clubs  wiere  more 
powefful  every  da^^  the  people  were  arming,  the  demo- 
cratiepartyenrideatly  increased  in  power.  The  forced  loan 
rendered  both  Assembly  and  Ministers  unpopular.  The 
feeling  wifihreBpettt  to  the  void  discovered  in  thetreasury 
was  every  angry  one.  Itwas  known  that  not  iong  before 
there  was  a  large  surplus.  There  were  no  wars,  and 
fe«  'extitt'CieiUs,  yet  the^susplus  nearly  all  disappeared; 
and  ither  new  jniniatiy  became  jdnnged  into  all  the  dif- 
ficulty and  'Unpopularity  of  raisilig  money  by  unwonted 
iteansi  '^Ekpfamations  w«re  asked  for;  but  the  deficit 
was  created  before  the  days  of  ministenal  '^responsibi- 
fi<7."  .'The'  continual  eulogies  of  the  Prussian  system 
of  administntion^'  of  the  strict  order  and  regularity  of 
aUitsiicedunts;  reeeired  a  terrible  contradietion;  under 
ilik  ipeffoot  t^me,  75,000,000  tiialers  disappeared.  The 
pilobable  ezplMatidn  is,  that  it  has  been  swallowed  up 
by  covering  the  deficits  of  successive  years.  But  the 
fact  was  dOnoeabd^  and  tbe  people  tiiought  the  treasury 
vaa  a^ridi  as  ever, 'till  the  disagreeable  trath  was  dis- 
eoverod.  A  most  inctiguant  feeling  arose  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  lower  tclassee  broadly  assert  that  it  has  been 
embeaded;  the  better-infonaed,  admitting  that  it  has 
been  expended  for  the  state,  still  complained  of  the  con- 
oeabneot  of  the  expenditure  till  the  last  moment.  This 
-was  not  estate  of  things  for  levying  a  forced  eontri- 
butioo;  The  German  peasants  are  very  close-fisted, 
aad  the  Pnission  Government  found  them  so. 

On  the  8tii  ofJuue,  it  became  manifest  that  the  Diet 
WHB  anpopular^  ^nding  its  time  in  idle  talk,  or  dull 
as  iBfies^  it  did  nothing.  Sensible  men  begau  to  dream 
of  a  P^mssiaa  15th  May.  The  people  grew  dissatisfied, 
and  the  event  of  the-  day  added  niot  to  tb^  good  hu- 
tt>onr:  it 'was*  the  taking  of  his  seat  by  the  Prince  of 
Pkii^a:  :  While  an  irregular  discussion  was  going  on,  as 
to  whether  one  of  the  buieaBsshould  take  a  section  of  the 
oonstkntion  into  consideration,  or  whether  three  mem- 
lienifrmn  each  bureau  edioald  ^t  as  a  committee  to 
eKamiae-the  whole  plan,  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by 
ft  loud  damtiag  outside.  >  In  a  fe^  nraments  affeerwarcU 
the  Prince  of  Pmsnui  entered,  to  the  great  astoinshineat 
ef^aU  the  deputies.  Seme  members  on  the  right  rose 
to  reeette  him,  but  from  tiie  left  many  voices  called  out, 
*  K$ep  your  seats."  The  Prinee,  who  wore  a  general's 
uniform,  took  his  seat  on  the  front  bench,  to  the  right 
of  the'  Prasideat.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  in  possession 
of  the*  Chamber  had  eoiiefaided,  his  RoydL  Highness  de* 


manded  a  hearing,  aad  ascended  tibe  triibme^'  theiPceai)' 
dent  requirmg  attention  from  *Hhe -deputy. <tf  tii^^Wit*. 
aitser  district/'  who  had  the  paroh* '       ■•>'.'  •     :  ('>  ^  oi  c 

His  Royal  BiighneBs  said-— ^^Invikfcue  of  theelettieii 
inirhich  the  choice  fell  upon  me^  I  amtentitleAiie  take 
my  place  among  you.  I  abould  hate  doneisoHbeffve^ 
but  yesteffday  was  a  day  of  horror,*  whidi  retaiaed  ooie 
in  the  bosom  of -my  loaiily;  I  appear  herelndw;  JBra^: 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  confidence  whicik  haslbfiMr 
shown  me,  and  nest,  to  neet  with  «  heairly  wekienia-^fou 
who  are  uaofted  here  from  aU  the  pvovifieek)  add  att  Isba 
eksses  of  the  kingdom.'  It  is  net • 'Pmssia' aloikt^i hut 
the  whole  worlds  that  is  watohing  this  AadenfbijF^  -  WiUi 
oar  King  we  are  to  settle  the  fotm  of  that  ooastttiiiaQa 
which  for  generations  to  come  is  tbt  fix  the-dc^twy  (Of 
the  Prussian  people  and  their  sovereiglis.  ^  What-an 
important  task!  But  the  more  loft^  the  Hussie^'with 
wlueh  you  are  entrusted,  the  more  saored  mnst  bci  4he 
spirit  and  the  idea  which  shotdd  guide  oue  diaovisaiona. 
The  constiUitional  monarehy  is  the  form  of  goMemiaent 
which  the  Kkg  has  prescribed  to  us ;  tto  tbitreMMtitii- 
tion  I  will  devote  all  my  powers,  as  I  have: ever  ^eted 
them  to  the  established  Govemmeui  under  uother'ci]^ 
oamstaiices..  My  character  is  known  to  you.;  -^^  niy 
energies  have  been  eonsecrated  tO'ihe-we]ihre''ol.eiir 
native  land.  So  I  stand  now  in  the  midak  of  yo^xead^ 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  task  -before  ue  to  ahaftipy  cott* 
elusion.  May  the  sentiment  I  have  ejqnressed^  be*  shared 
and  adhered  to  by  all ;.  tiien  will  ear  weak isuooeedt aad 
be  productive  of  blessings  to  the  'xriide  of  onr  oommei] 
Fathwland.  May  n^  appearance  among  fyitn  foe  yds 
purpose  be  a  fortunate  one ;  may  we,  by  iaur.1mMM^e|l^ 
plication  and  activity,  develop  aE'  those-  oolidifiQiis 
which  are  hoped  and  expected  from  us.  •  M(f.  K^her 
duties  wiQ  not  allow  me  to  attend  your^diicBflBieneHi^ 
gularly;  I  must  re^juest  the  Presideatt  thefsfoca,  *4o 
summon  my  proxy  to  your  siittiags.  '  May.  we^  aH/  be 
guided  by  the  spiriib  of  our  old  Pruseian  mottt^;  f^Wi^ 
God  for  our  King  and  Patfaerland ! '  ^'  vr 

The  Prince  then  left  the  halL  On  his  departure,. bo 
expression  of  feeling  of  any  kind  was  madci  either  by 
applause  or  disapprobation. 

M.  Behrend  Uien  made  a  motion,  to  theeffedi,  that 
the  combatants  of  the  18th  and  10th  MJardhrhad  de- 
served wdl  of  the  country.  This  was  rejected*  The 
consequences  were  painful.  On  the  lOtii,  the  town  was 
in  an  uproar ;  dense  crowds  appeared  round  the  affseai^. 
A  barrel  of  powder  was  captured  by  the  pee{de ;  aad,  as 
if  for  a  hint  to  the  Constituent  Aaseml^y,  a  ivast  crowd 
collected  round  the  house  of  M.  Emanud  Axago,  the 
PreoQch  Ambassador,  crying  '^Yive  la  Bepublique  Fran* 
caiae  !''  To  add  to  the  meaning  of  this,  tiie  Mmneillm^ 
was  sung. 

A  deputation,  meanwhfle,  went  up  to  the  Ghandber, 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people,  to  demand  the  re* 
cognition  of  the  Bevokttion.  They  were  sent  away  with 
some  asperity.  The  consequence  was  an  inereased 
amount  of  anger  in  the  peofde,  who  had  earned  for  ^ 
Deputies  the  right  to  meet  where  they  were ;  «ad  it 
ended,  as  seems  usual  now  in  aU  ContineDtaL  eapttah^ 
in  a  regular  insurrection. 

On  the  14th,  the  Berliners  returned  to  disorder  and 
tumult,  after  three  days  of  repose,  llie  deterrainatiaA 
which  had  been  made  by  the  authorities  to  keep  the 
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ronnidtdi^'Skiging  Aoadisttf  dear  was  earned  out;  300 
rmif^smit  jikeednn  the  vicinity;  so  as  to  dose  every  ap- 
proacb;  another  battalkni  hdd  the  gfov«  of  trees  bobind 
the' f^bivel^itj/;  called  ibe  Castaniea-vald;  and  otiiers 
wM  t0sAyiin'9\hBt  \paits  of  the  dty;  to  hold  the  Pots- 
daw^  tdid-Breadenbarg*  gates,  in  ease  of  any  serioas 
movteetitL''  Q^dre  was  abo  a  sufficient  number  kept 
fd^ftitK)il'dut3r,'  with-  insth-actions  to  disperse  every  dis- 
optolysi^sembiy. 

'  'Bat  tihe  orow^  wbioh  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ii^  iio  fkhe  Chamber  erery^  daif  of  its  sitting;,  to  hold 
dMisctin*  theshade  of  the  'Castanien^wald,  on  arriTin<2; 
ai't^  ns|i(Q'iplaae  -of '  meeting,  this  Morning,  found  it 
gMtMi^kj  a'  hsdge  of  bayonets,  thn)ngh  which  there 
Wa9«b  'passing.  They  ware  thus  driven  to  stand  on  the 
baroiftiri^nter'den  Lhtden,  on  the  hard  stones,  with 
Bhielier^s  statue  on  one  side  of  them  and  Schamhorst's 
on  the  ether,  *  and  over  thebr  heads  a  hot  sun — a  very 
nnoomfortable  position  for  passing  some  seven  or  eight 
hooni  "Between  ^twelve?  aad  one  o'dock,  therefore,  they 
pveoeaibd  to^hat  proved  t^egreat  achietesuent  of  the  day. 
'  Sonie'tknertiideed  a  fortnight  ago,  when  Genei'ul 
Asehoff  was'iibmniuider  ofthe  Givic  Guard,  he,  or  some 
of  theaothorities,  proposed  to  lessen  the  number  of  men 
fe^uiredi'ieft  duty  every  n^t  m  the  pakce,  by  erecting 
mitres  at  th^  fiKmt  entrance,  on  the  Schloss^platz,  of 
one  of'the'two'birgeieourts  Tdnnd  which  the  palace  is 
bfldl^^tiiiU?  it  alight  be  'shut  in  by  night.  There  was 
SQttOoppDntiOH'tD  the  proposal  at  the  time,  partly  from 
the^sQspinkm'wi^  whidl  every  act  of  the  authorities 
wa:^  rej^uded,  partly  beoansethe  pubKc  has  a  right  of 
WRiytthionghtfae  palace-oonrts  from  the  Behloss-platz  to 
theliasi^'garkeiiv' '  Nevertheless,  the  gates  were  made  and 
ftxfed^  add  mayhavtS'  been  in  their  plaoe  for  some  days. 
They' wore  vather  strong  and  heavy,  but  it  would  seem 
net  strong^  enough^  for  tiowthey  luve  been  demolished. 

'<  What  led  <t(/  theiittack  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it 
isr  fhought'to  have  originated  wit^  a  portion  of  the 
crowd  on  the  Linden,  or  with  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity.' ^  How  the'  guard  on  duty  allowed  the  gates  to 
be  wxenohed  fiom  their  fastenings — a  process  that  must 
have  required  immense  force — ^is  equaUy  unpossible  to 
escplaia,  except  tiiat*  many  of  the  citizens  themselves 
conffidered  these  ffHlUa  as  an  invasion  of  public  right. 
A  hrge  reiniforcenient  arrived,  as  usual,  after  the  mis- 
chief was -done,-  and  resolutely  dosed  the  entrances 
agamat  all  the  peaoefa%  disposed. 

As  soon  as  they  were  torn  down,  the  gates  were  raised 
on  the  idiouldera  of  a  party  of  young  men,  and  carried 
in  tmmiflk  to  the  TJidversily,  in  front  of  whidi  the 
orowid  had  gathered,  as  if  expecting  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  eomrse.  They  were  received  with  loud 
cheering  from  the  mob,  and  a  partial  waving  of  hats 
fitotethebaleony  of  the  building;  the  gates  wore  depo- 
sited in  the  hal(  where  they  were  suffered  to  remain. 

A  eon«spoBdent  of  a  journal  writes — "The  perpetual 
reeumnce  of  these  tumults  created  in  the  onoe  quiet 
Borlineis  a  love  of  excitement.  A  day  without  some 
threatening  movement  appeued  dull  and  tame,  so  shame- 
lullysoon  do  men  grow  demoralised.  This  morning,  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  hear  in  the  casual  greeting  of  two 
friends,  alter  disposing  ef  the  two  last  topics  of  ccmver- 
satioii-«^lihe  thnnderstMin  and  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
BBBB^^Mlie^TCmiarfc,  in  a  tone  of  approval,  'Things  look 
lively  again  to-day! '  But  such  life  is  of  the  galvanic 
kind,  unnaloral  aiid  painfiil  to  contemplate.'' 


There  were  reports  that  the  Natiimai  Assembly  would 
remove  its  sittings  to  Potsdam;  that  it  would  separate 
into  two  bodies ;  that  a  large  number  of  deputies  had 
resigned  then:  functions,  and  departed  for  ^e  provinces/ 
Many  members,  certainly,  left  Berlin'  for  the  holidays^ 
but  they  have  returned  again. 

In  the  National  Atoembly,  the  attack  on  the  depu- 
ties was  the  chief  subject  of  di^usskm.  A  statement 
was  read,  drawn  up  bv  the  President  Mild^  for  the 
mimstry.  It  described  the  attack  on  Baron  Andm  toid 
Pastor  Sydow.  It  added,  that  there  were  some  reason^' 
to  bdieve  the  whole  affair  was  planned,  and  a  seavdiis^ 
inquiry  was  demanded.  None  of  the  persons  who  eom>r 
mitted  the  assault  have  been  disoovered ; '  indeed,'thB 
report  of  the  president  states  that  the  guard  refused  tot 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Baron  Amim.  A  project  of- 
law  was  proposed,  declaring  the  Assembly  itself  and  ifaa 
persons  of  its  members  inviolable;  an  attadc  eEnthO' 
Chamber  to  be  made  high  treason ;  an  assault  on  a 
member  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment^  vaiying  frtm 
three  months  to  three  years.  A  suggestion  for  remoYw 
ing  the  sittings  from  Berlin  was  opposed  as  impoHtiev 
by  M.  Camphausen.  Against  the  project  of  a  newhuvv 
it  was  argued  that  there  was  no  want  of  legal  enao^' 
ments ;  what  was  defideut  was  the  power  of  enfbcdng 
any  of  those  existing.  -  ii 

Meanwhile,  the  attempts  of  the  Bnrgh»  Guard  to  dist 
perse  the  crowds  in  the  streets^  according  to.  ti)dr:i»« 
structioBS,  occasioned  bloodshed.  A  number  of  woikmeu 
went  late  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Minister  of  'War,  with 
a  demand  for  work  or  money.  The  guard  eansmoRed 
them  to  disperse.  On  their  refusal^  the  guard:' charged 
with  the  bayonet,  and  five  men  were  wounded.      ' 

The  intelligcnoe  of  this  attack  spread  liko  wildfire 
throughout  the  city,  and  masses  gathered  with  ipoon*^ 
ceivable  rapidity  in  the  vichiity  of  the  arsenal  and  the 
palace.  - 

The  Castanien-wald  became  thronged,  the. people 
being  literally  packed  in  it.  They  were  addressed  in 
the  most  inflammatory  style  by  several  orators,,  one  of 
whom  recommended  them  to  rash  on  the  patrols  of  citi- 
zens, and  disarm  them ;  one,  whose  advice  was  followed^ 
recommended  them  to  storm  the  ai'senal,  and  obtain 
arms  thence.  The  crowd  moved  in  a  body,  liow  led  do 
one  could  tell,  towards  the  arsenal,  and  were  -closing 
round  it,  when  two  musket-shots  were  fired,  and  two 
men  fell  wounded,  it  is  said,  but  dightly.  Whether  the 
shots  were  fired  by  the  citizens  or  the  regular  traops, 
who  hold  the  building  in  their  j<nnt  keepings  is  not 
known.  The  mob  instantly  ficd,  crying,  -**  To  armsi -^ 
and  "Barricades," — words  which,  from  thousands  &f 
voices,  have  a  strangely  terrible  sound. 

The  night  was  passed  in  terror  and  alarm ;  but,  though 
distinguished  by  another  daring  act  on  thepait  of  the 
populace,  which,  by  its  success,  showed  how  eonpletdy 
the  Government  was  paralyzed,  there  was  no  direet  col* 
lision  or  further  bloodshed  after  the  firing  in  froi^nof 
the  arsenal,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  Soared  by 
their  own  act,  and  what  threatened  at  the  moment  to 
be  the  consequences,  when  the  crowd  retired  enraged^ 
after  being  fired  on,  the  dtizens  were  seiaed  with  a  kind 
of  panic,  their  leaders  wavered,  and,  afraid  to  Idbw  Dp 
the  violent  tactics  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  1tey.fdl 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  let  everything  take  nearly 
its  own  course.  The  firing  at  the  arsenai  was  the  bo> 
gtniung  of  tb&  a&dr.    It  aj^pcara  that  the  flriag  w«a 
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£roxn  the  batt4ilion  of  citizexui  drawn  up  in  front  of  it ; 
the  order,  it  is  acdd,  was  given  by  Major  Benda.  One 
man  was  kiEed^  and  four  wounded,  of  whom  two  are 
since  dead.  Had  the  discharge  been  more  fatal,  the 
bacrieades  would  hare  risen  again  to  a  certainty ;  as  it 
was,  the  danger  of  a  general  rise  of  the  people  induced 
the  citisens,  already,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  measures  of  repression,  to  pause. 
They  gathered  round  Major  Benda,  and  accused  him 
loutUy  of  forcing  on  a  state  of  anarchy ;  his  sword  was 
snatched  from  him,  his  authority  ceased,  and  the  citizens 
acted  on  their  own  impression  of  the  fitness  of  thiugs. 
The  battalion  withdrew  from  the  posts  around  the  ar- 
senal, and,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  the  little  garrison 
in  the  interior  vacated  the  building,  which  was  left 
wholly  without  protection.  To  make  up  for  this  remiss- 
ness, an  imusually  large  force  of  the  citi2ens  was  or- 
dered on  duty  at  the  Brandenbuiig-gate,  where  no  attack 
was  probable,  as  it  is  in  the  most  quiet  part  of  the  city, 
and  has  nothing  beyond  it  but  the  Thiergarten,  a  pro- 
menade at  that  hour  nearly  de^rted.  The  patrols 
through  the  city  were  continued,  but  they  no  longer  at- 
tempted to  disperse  the  crowds ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  where  the 
people  expressed  any  doubts  of  their  intentions,  they 
rang  their  steel  ramrods  in  the  barrels  of  their  muskets 
to  show  they  were  unloaded.  There  were  rumours  of 
some  barricades  having  been  built,  but  beyond  one 
feeble  attempt  in  the  Leipziger-strassc  there  is  no  con- 
firmation of  them.  As  there  was  no  continued  attack 
on  the  people,  there  oould  not,  after  the  first  alarm  of 
the  firing  was  over,  be  any  motive  for  raising  them. 
But,  after  drifting  here  and  there  without  any  definite 
object,  the  crowd,  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  appeared  to 
have  got  a  hint  that  the  arsenal  was  abandoned.  They 
collected  round  it  again,  and  it  was  resolved  to  storm  it. 
To  men,  even  with  no  armed  resistance  to  encounter,  it 
was  no  easy  thing  to  do.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
fioor  are  closed  inside  with  heavy  shutters,  lined  with 
thick  plate-iron;  the  doors  are  aU  equally  strong.  But 
a  large  beam  of  timber  was  procured,  and,  having  been 
slung  between  a  party  of  30  or  40  men,  was  applied  to 
doors  and  windows  in  the  manner  of  a  battering-ram. 
The  shutters  did  their  duty  well,  for,  though  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  blows  could  be  heard  for  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  were  even 
mistaken  for  the  reports  of  musketry,  four  windows 
defied  all  the  attacks;  glass  and  woodwork  were  split 
and  shattered,  but  the  iron  held  out;  a  fifth  gave  way, 
and  through  it  the  crowd  entered,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  masters  of  all  the  military  stores  and  ammunition 
the  building  contained.  The  search  on  the  ground-fioor 
discovered  no  weapons;  but  several  pigs  of  lead,  pro- 
vided for  casting  bullets,  were  carried  away  id.  various 
directions,  whither  no  one  seemed  exactly  to  know;  there 
were  also  some  cannon  there,  but  they  were  left,  as  too 
heavy  for  removal.  In  the  upper  story,  the  depot  of 
muskets  was  found,  seized,  and  forthwith  divided  among 
the  invading  party;  the  stock  was  not  so  great  as  ex- 
peotedj  for  since  the  former  distribution  the  Government 
has  not  placed  any  others  there.  From  700  to  800  is 
reported  to  be  about  the  number.  The  crowd  held  pos- 
session of  the  building  till  one  o'clock,  and  then  retired. 
But  quiet  was  not  perfectly  restored  the  whole  night. 
Numerous  patrol  parties  crossed  the  city  in  every  direc- 
tion* The  troops,  too^  wwe  OAlled  into  requiaitioDi  nod  At 


daybreak  the  i^>parition  of  a  troop  of  lanoers  created  an 
alarm,  and  the  tocsin  was  sounded  from  all  the  churobes« 
Had  the  Bussians  been  entering  the  dty,  the  terror  oould 
not  have  been  greater.  When  the  arsenal  was  stonned, 
the  military  were  called  out.  They  only  arrived  in  time 
to  see  the  last  of  the  storming  party  departing;  but  th^ 
succeeded  in  rescuing  a  few  muskets  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  stayed  in  the  building  a  little  too  long. 
Early  in  the  evening,  a  deputation  of  students  waited  on 
the  Minister  of  War,  to  demand  a  full  arming  of  the 
people.  The  whole  deputation  was  arrested,  and  detain- 
ed in  custody  till  the  morning.  In  the  meantime,  the 
people  seized  the  arms  themselves  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. Tlie  University  was  olosed  on  the  15tk  The 
part  the  students  played,  now  ranging  themselves  on  the 
side  of  order,  and  then  as  suddenly  countenancing  some 
defiance  of  the  Government,  seemed  incomprehenaiUai 

During  the  day  the  citizens  preserved  an  af^earanoe 
of  order.  Several  arrests  were  made,  but  there  being  no 
central  power,  everything  seemed  governed  by  accident. 
A  strong  force  was  posted  round  the  National  Assembly 
in  the  morning;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  sittings  iht 
President  read  a  eommunication  from  Major  JMesaon, 
which  created  the  utmost  astonishment.  He  informed 
the  Chamber  that  he  had  ordered  the  number  of  men 
required  to  take  their  posts  round  the  hall,  but  alter  the 
events  of  yesterday  he  could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  Assembly.  The  guard  had  the  proper  orders,  but 
he  could  not  promise  they  would  obey  them ;  just  as  lit* 
tie  oould  he  say  they  would  do  their  duty  if  they  dM ! 
A  second  letter  from  him,  apparently  later  written,  stated 
that  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th  battalions  had  volunteered  for 
the  duty,  and  on  them  he  thought  he  could  relj. 

M.  Camphaosen  then  stated  the  measures  the  Go* 
vemment  was  prepared  to  take  for  the  protection  of  tiie 
Assembly.  As  it  appeared  the  existing  force  oould  not 
be  depended  on,  it  proposed  to  call  out  the  Sd  faattaHoa 
of  the  Berlin  Laudwehr  (consisting  of  men  who  have 
served  their  time  in  the  regular  army,  but  are  still  liable 
for  extraordinary  servioe,)  to  mount  goard  along  with 
the  citizens.  A  new  oi^anisation  for  the  Civic  Guard 
itself  was  resolved  on,  and  the  forumtion  of  a  special 
protective  force  for  the  Chamber  was  contemj^ted. 

A  stormy  debate  ensued.  The  left,  the  Opposition, 
declared  such  extraordinary  measures  were  unworthy  of 
a  popuhtr  representative  Assembly;  it  would  end  fay 
every  member  being  obliged  to  walk  home  under  an 
armed  escort.  Their  best  protection  was  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  people ;  but  it  was  no  wonder,  considering 
the  nature  of  their  discussions  and  votes,  that  the  soa* 
picions  of  the  people  had  been  excited.  A  deputy, 
named  UlUich,  formally  moved  that  the  Assembly  should 
declare  that  it  did  not  require  any  armed  guard,  but  that 
it  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  peo^e  of 
Berlin.  M.  MuUer  inquired  how  it  was  that,  among  a 
people  remarkable  for  their  trusting  disposition,  distrust 
and  suspicion  had  become  universal?  He  attributed  the 
fault  to  everybody  (at  which  everybody  langhed).  He 
condemned  their  useless  debates  and  motions,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  do  something  in  reality,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  see  their  places  filled  by  others.  The  motion 
of  M.  Uhlich  was  carried  by  a  great  majority ;  it  wis, 
of  course,  equivalent  to  a  defeat  of  the  Government. 

The  Assembly  then  entered  on  a  discussion  aa  to  the 
bdst  means  of  hastening  the  progress  of  the  debate  on 

the  oonstitutiioiu    It  ¥M  then  proposed  to  torn  a  ooa« 
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of  tir«iitj-f otr ;  tbr^e  memben  to  be  named 
from  eaeh  of  the  eight  bureatix,  to  t&ke  the  draught  into 
ooBsideratiDii,  to  make  alteratione  in  it,  or  to  draw  up  an 
entirely  nev  one ;  the  constitation,  thiu  amended  and 
developed,  to  be  eabmitted  to  the  whole  Chamber.  The 
Ministrj,  throngh  M.  Hanseman,  opposed  the  motion, 
as  madi  more  IScely  to  oaose  delay  than  progress;  but 
o&  the  divinoiL  the  Government  was  again  defeated,  the 
Bumben  being — ^for  the  motion,  188;  against  it,  142. 


AUSTRIA. 

Ths  events  connected  with  Austria  have  been  in  part 
allmded  to  in  our  general  view  of  the  Revolution  in 
£urope^  but  we  must  now  become  narrator.  In  the 
fiiat  plaoe,  Vienna^  the  cf^ital,  claims  our  attention. 
Here  exist  several  parties — ^that  of  Mettemioh  and  the 
old  Conservatives,  that  of  moderate  progress,  and  that 
of  the  Eepnblic.  This  latter  is  not  as  yet  powerful.  It 
rardyis,  except  in  constitutional  countries,  where  people, 
hsnping  a  slight  taste  of  liberty,  feel  a  desire'  to  have  the 
whole  article.  We  accordingly  find,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
that  Hafner,  the  editor  of  the  Canstiiutian,  Mahler,  a 
tolkboraieur,  and  Touvora»  both  newspaper  writers,  had 
been  apprehended  for  endeavouring  to  proclaim  a  repub- 
He,  and  had  been  taken  under  a  strong  military  escort 
to  the  prison  on  the  Alser  Glacis ;  they  were  followed 
by  a  la^  number  of  persons,  but  no  attempt  at  a  rescue 
bad  been  made.  Everywhere  the  same — ^the  press,  in 
advance  of  its  readers,  seeks  to  carry  us  on  to  the  uUi^ 
ma  tkuk.  But  let  the  press  have  patience — ^the  good 
time  is  coming.  The  fact  is,  the  flight  of  the  Emperor 
gave  hopes  to  the  Republican  party,  which  they  were 
unwise  to  entertain,  as  the  absence  of  the  monarch  was 
hst  more  against  them  than  his  presence  could  have 
been.  Credit  took  ahirm ;  on  the  20th  a  great  rush  on 
the  bank  occurred,  which,  however,  ceased  when  it  was 
well  met.  Order  gradually  became  restored.  But  the 
court  party  was  hard  at  work,  and  bills  appeared  on 
every  wall,  demanding  the  return  of  the  Emperor.  A 
eamarillay  composed  of  the  aristocratic,  Jesuitical,  and 
Panslavist  party  combined,  was  said  to  be  at  work. 

On  the  24th,  the  University  dissolved  itself  as  a  poli- 
tical body ;  on  the  25th  a  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
appeared;  on  the  26th  an  insurrection.  The  reactionary 
party  fancied  they  had  gained  the  day.  A  strong  mili- 
tary force  was  ordered  to  march  to,  and  occupy,  Vienna 
during  the  night  of  the  24th.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  May,  the  Academical  Legion,  though  an 
essential  part  of  the  National  Guards,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  recei?ed  orders  to  disband  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  to  surrender  their  arms.  Their 
commander.  Count  Montecuculi,  came  to  the  University, 
and  called  upon  the  students  to  obey.  They  refused 
to  comply,  relying  on  the  influence  they  had  with  the 
people.  It  was  next  resolved  to  isolate  the  students, 
and  the  gates  of  the  town  were  shut,  and  guarded  by 
tvoopa  of  soldiers.  The  workmen  from  the  suburbs 
stormed  the  gates  amidst  volleys  from  the  military. 
Three  persons,  one  dtisen  among  them,  fell  on  the  spot. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  stu- 
dents and  workmen  fraternised.  Barricades  were  con- 
struoted,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the  rappel  beaten. 
The  whole  of  the  population  rose  as  one  man.  The 
whole  town,  nay,  every  street^  was  a  fortress.  Large 
stones  were  heaped  in  eycTyvuidow,  ready  to  bo  thrown 


down  on  the  militaiyi  if  occasion  required  it<  Women 
laboured;  ladies  waved  flags  from  every  window.  The 
poorer  classes  showed  themselves  truly  great.  No  vio* 
lence  to  persons  or  property  took  place,  in  spite  of  the 
fearful  excitement  which  reigned  throughout.  At  ten 
o'dock,  A.M.,  all  the  communications  were  interrupted, 
and  a  collision  shortly  afterwards  ensued  between  the 
people  and  the  troops.  The  former  stormed  the  Rathe- 
thurmthor,  from  which  they  drove  out  the  troops,  who 
retired  on  the  glacis,  and  occupied  all  the  bastions.  One 
of  the  assailants,  a  workman,  was  kiUed.  This  state  of 
things  lasted  until  night  without  further  hostilities.  At 
Windischgratz,  three  miles  distant  from  Vienna,  were 
four  regiments.  The  affair  ended  by  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  people,  who  demanded— 1.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  A(^emical  Legion.  2.  The  removal  of 
all  soldiers  to  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Vienna. 
3.  The  return  of  the  Emperor,  or,  in  his  place,  of  an 
Imperial  Prince,  to  Vienna,  within  eight  days.  These 
conditions  were  granted,  and  the  ministers  issued  the 
following  proclamation : — 

**  Tlie  Cornidl  of  Ministers  acknowledge  the  eitraordinaiy  junc- 
ture, which  rendered  the  formation  of  a  joint  committee  of  citizcni 
and  students  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  order  and 
safety  of  the  city,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Council  of 
Ministers  ratify  the  resolntions  which  the  said  oommittee  took  on 
the  20th  inst.,  to  the  following  extent: — 

*'l.  The  posts  at  the  gates  are  to  he  manned  ezdnaively  by  the 
national  and  civic  guards,  and  the  academic  legion.  The  War- 
office,  being  a  military  post,  remains  occupied  by  the  soldiers. 

"  2.  Only  the  military  required  for  this  service  shall  remain  in 
the  town ;  the  other  troops  will  be  ordered  to  march  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  3.  Count  Iloyos  remains,  under  condition  of  legal  treatment, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  civic  committee,  as  bail  for  these  pro- 
mises, and  the  conquests  of  the  15th  and  leth  of  May. 

"4.  Those  who  bear  the  guilt  of  the  event  of  the  2dth  of  May 
shall  be  placed  before  a  court  of  justice. 

"5.  The  Council  of  Ministers  invokes  his  Majesty,  most  pres- 
singly,  either  to  return  to  Vienna  at  his  earliest  convenience,  or,  in 
case  his  imperial  Migesty's  health  should  prevent  him,  to  appoint 
one  of  the  Princes  as  his  representative. 

"  The  Council  of  Ministers  have,  at  the  same  time,  to  invite  the 
new  committee  to  instruct  them  (the  Ministers)  as  to  the  pledges 
that  can  be  given  to  his  Majesty  for  his  own  and  the  imperial 
family^s  safety. 

"  The  Council  of  Ministers  pUce,  likewise,  the  whole  of  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  that  of  the  court,  and  the  public  build- 
ings, collections,  institutions,  and  corporations  in  tlie  town,  under 
the  protection  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  new  committee.  The 
latter  are  independent  of  any  other  authority.  But  they  have  also 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  quiet, 
and  the  security  of  persons  atd  property. 

"The  Council  of  Ministers  have  finally  to  declare  that  their 
duties,  they  being  but  provisionally  entrusted  with  them,  can  only 
be  continued  to  be  discharged  till  his  Majesty  acccpU  their  resig- 
nation, or  till  the  said  Council  find  themselves  deprived  of  the 
means,  with  full  security  of  passing  their  resolutions,  and  execut- 
ing them  under  their  own  responsibility. 

"  For  the  Council  of  Ministers, 

«  HLLERSDOEP.»* 

«  Vienna,  May  27." 

This  appeared  satisfactory,  for,  on  the  SQth,  huainess 
was  resumed,  the  barricades  were  cast  down,  and  quiet 
once  more  prevailed  in  a  city  as  turbulent  almost  as 
Paris.  On  the  31st  May,  the  inhabitants  were  celebrat- 
ing the  king's  birth-day,  while  he  was  treating  a  deputa- 
tion with  insolent  disdain.  Meanwhile,  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  court  party,  140  students  departed  to 
their  homes,  to  explain  the  truth  to  the  peasantry. 

Chi  the  2d,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  decided, 

by  aa  oyerwhehniug  majority,  to  prosecute  the  iuthor  oC 
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the  attempted  tpaotion  of  the  26th  May.     On  the  3d, 

ah  atteijipt  to  forrii  ^fjarde  mohiVe  very  nearly  caused  a 
collision,  as  the  workmen  conceived  the  x)bjoot  to  be  to 
weaken  their  numbers'.  About  this  time^  tlie  talk  of  an, 
abdication  began.  The  Arcliduchess  Sophia,  aji  ambi- 
tious and  active  woman,  appears  io  have  been  the  prime 
mover  of  it.  The  position  of  Austria  wa?  serious. 
Ifungary,  if  i^ot  sepavat^d,  djemajiided  to  be  recognised 
as  a  kingdom.  .  Genwiny  demanded  jy^preme  nile  over 
all. \, The  Sclavonic' empire  was  hard  at  work,  and  the 
foflo^piig  conibinafloiji  was  talked  Qf:-^TBtungHry  proper 
to  retain  J^r.pvn  gqyerhment;  Ti^ansvlvajiia  to  have  hers 
restgrefl;  Croatia  aud/Ulyria  to  fqrm  a  tl^ird'svstem'; 
I^tria  aadjDabiatia  a  four,th ;  Bohemia  to  have  Morayia, 
wfUithe  acknowledgment  of  her  provisional  gpyernment, 
&C^ ,  Tbe  .capitM  of  the  Sclavonic  o^npii'e,  ricjc  A^istria 
rip^igijiqd,  .VQuic^  ^  PcstJi,  iustead  of  ?t  len'na  ' 
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This  comijify.iipp^va  tojb^pg^  of  tb^  troHWe^of  thft 
'Aiitt^^rJbAjeiici^iKiSo  .Difidfdw^  (^i^qin^iff.ai^T^l^eq^,  a 
riY^kyfi^ftik^ibfen.^S^jberi^g,..  Qjin tie  flight  fto*^ 
VAeniSkiiaiipRrty.  pressed,  to,  jgainy/oTi  thp  .gijl^om? 

moif©»Qii*:lbB:t)ie  JaiifiW>r;XlKaieftt,xbMw>'^    '^)^^ 
BAeltti«i^»  »««jrfk,thQiw|fhly.i^ 

dy»^i«fnaj*:eleotftr'«wVHforwqr4rAt..jPr|igu&  ft^  tto 

ekct«iftS:(brrtW;Uoi^titiie«t  A«3cwiWy..at  fi^Cbrt,* 

asdtCouotiTbttiiawnfflQne^/aiJPohAviiauXl^et,  .  QnU^e^ 

SQthftiiihe  aeiv^s  6ame<Ql  the  iASi\ncoticAh(tf  i\1enQ9^.mid 
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i>e  .fgUpsri;)g,  writtevron  tKe  ajpot,  w^  he  rpftd  wilh  interest: — 
"I'rora  the'wjiolc  city  only  three  votes'  were  teadereil,  iMludfdatcs 
th»i%  viere  Done^  iAkH  tlii^  po^ulil6c\Te^b«o  e^pctut^ that  the elee* 
tion  «)i<nild  lMif«tieew ^t)twsM  At iitt, (hntlbey  will  hi^arof  iiotliiag 
lea  (thoot naqpcHiiigJtkg Gdf erii9ri ^^ho  M  iitiued  |li& diicptio^  A>t 
hiq!i«i^S4(.t  lArge  pqtcdlA  of  dte  X4|oiuil.Guar(l  ti^ve|^d  \\%  streets 
t^ftigijl^  |iQjULof.tbe  ni^ht;  but,  fortivdat^y,  there  was  i)o  distur- 
bance"to*c»^l  for  (hpir'mtcrference. 

**The GfetiAAii  fnhahitanfs of  tbeUohfemmA ttitital-Wrfr^fio^^f cte- 
clftffd  fhft  tJK^,  tod,  wdl  Itiif^  noUiMg  to  Ao  witli  th0  eleettoa  of 
loonliMto'the  AamldbrfPariismeot.  • 
:;  ^*  Qp|.-th^  Wth«  »  *  g«rw>A  •  fw^val  of  .fr»taautj' '  (Verhridentngr 

hour' 

tbif^         .   . 

at^ti^a  lAJa  WMU  fMgs  (the  B6lfe?4{HR  oUoUr),  469»t!ier  nnitK  OM 
ofitwd  liU^  dtt&^^ll6W  (tho  Avstriao),'  vceo  w»Mih9.iimOi«  tho 
gM9'treo|«..',Th9  stttfli^nts,  .no. less  ]»rqBiiD9at  )iere  tliao.  v?  o()}er 
plofx^fo^,'^  Qijuaher  pf  y^driotir  song^  (Bohoniisn,  of  course},  and 
acecTDj^tanied  their^HM^ions  of  ^eer  by  rcpciitetl  and  vociferous  toasts 
ia  hoii6ur  bt  the  I'eadeh  of  the  IShbchish  poifty.  Indeed,  soh^^  Oef- 
mans  who  weite*  j>fii9enti  c^toftvM;  «hM  ii  w«9  nmcli  tnoitf  like  tiM 
oeUkratbtlf f  a  tiriifdlih  oktaiaed^  tftie  BDh6rai<9i3  over  tiidr  dvals 
tkafr iiC #  fefi«t  «C rnailfn)4>;^betw4<Na  the tvra-  The  lat^r,  hovcvqc^ 
are  Bumerital^'^  ^^  ^  ^^  otli^r^that  all  cQutii^ucd  qpix)3Ltioa 
would  be.  useless. 

**  The  meeting  oi  the  rcpresentafives  o^  the  Sclavomc'racsfti  in- 
Kahitiiig''the  iaridtts  prdviAeesr -of  AiKtrin  is  to  tdke  place -M  tlie 
StetL  '  SdafoMUftis  'Aqt  bdoigiag'  to^  AiUstna?  dre  lOa^  inTited'  ta  tik 
prcQMl^'     '  i-'  I.  u»  '   •  ./I.    "  ■,  ■  , 

^'  Jt  is  4^  t^uf,  Af  baa,  h«fin  wiserted,  thai  Uic  Boheiniaus  refuse 
to,  send  ^kjputiea  to  the.Piet  at  Vienna,  or  that  tJiey  decliiie  to  re- 
cognise t)ie  Constitution  as  altered  on  the  15th  of  Maj^.  OUr  cor- 
Kspondeat  was 'aseured  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  dietinguiehed 
leadet*  of  thcr  Tkheehkh  "piirt^'liltfft; th^y  «iero  trell  <pieAsed  with  the 
alteratipni  w  tkcmselTe^imt  iibat  th^  fi^t^  at  tibeeanetiine^  a  atroi^ 
penovd  attagbnant  to  the  Enperor,  and  were,  ooaseqwently,  ix>t  a 
little  incensed  at  the  manner  in  which  theae  last  changes  had  been 
effected.  On  hearing  the  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  Im- 
perial fattiily  fiom  the  cai^ital,  iheyloet  no  time  in  eendJog  a  depn- 
tttion  Io  expftM  tMr  itidignAtieu  at  the  condoct  of  the  YitaneR, 
•id  to  MttrrtheiMBaKh  vli  ^eir wialtfQ^  loyalty  luid  attaohmmt 


Bohemia  became  at  once,  defapto^  independent.     Cowit 

Leo  Th'nn  mfometf  the  mfeiyi'Cbmitfe^df  Ph**^ 
that;  With'  the  'condeAi  bf  th^  aii^bktife^  'itf  IMieS^  M^ 
had  constituted  a  pt^ovi'sioM'^iiEfrntii^t. -TKtft^^ 
were,  Palatej; Wbett,  Wbs'ffe, Sti?oBA(^;!Boritte!i,-B«itti 
ner,  and  fiie^er-i-afl'Sclkvottfci;  'OrithfeSOthrth^fidlP 
vonic  NaUonal'AssemhtfirBs''oiteted'if'fttgtfe*ih^V 
grand  mass; in  Which  thb  SerViiin  p«>c«'otoa«Wfe»  m^ 
town  presented"  t  fiftrigUlat'.  'A^jieijt:*^ -Tfc^atfem'^ik^ 
filled  with  ^IraiWe"  cosl!nmy'-^t(fli^;  ei6a<ltfl;D4iltt** 
tian,  Hfyrkii,  Serv4in,*kAd,'ktfcVeV^^fh«lNi8«fil^^  XA^ 
able  writer  remarks  ;  "Here  ak  ^cSliiitoldAafeg'VeWlW 
oftWs  JM-t.  *'I^6larid('ll(i  ldAg^^'feii^^¥^rEfi#6^ 
qilestioV  '^e  iiU'^lIf  t6  4h^''SaAv6iii<^king«tttf»lfi 
kii^gdofn  'founded  %f  l!h'e^^W(inS(  ^^'^eM^'i^BS^ 
the  GermAn  demoeracV.  '  thfe'  Gfertn^ 'J)i^Vte&*8Ptaaa 
tria  Vould  be  't>o^^rftil  'f6*  ^  Wi^^-^'Vk^^^i 

unles's,'b;f  aii'dnikiicd-wttlrlittfeW'^*''tt^^«rf^ 

by  fbtce  6f  Wnis; ''  MWf(«^tije  io  tW  Kin^  W^PAfifaii;- 

iThfe  dbferfnoli  flc«M' Witteetffrorii*Ktriiia'.**^^*^^*J*^>^^» 

•  lt'is;'h'o\tc^er/A  qii^ytiiii  .^iff^HHy  S«kV6ii!b'«dt«-^ 


iriived. '' '  'nhf^^h  %tMvm%  ^'''6SiAiLm,  »*KiS 
had  aVfts'fead'a¥kiislaVisrifilg,%%ll'hb'i«IA^ 
At>opiflaV'fgf6'*a^'  ^iverf  tfd  ihMl  '"Ml'tfcg'SffliWMSg 
raceS/were'  '^pksen^i  ttoil  m'Ktf^laii^ ib'^lb^'feeN 
mii^.  '  A  great  ce^if^-brMBerty  fe'theil'^kftiS^W^ 
the  v6ry  tfaiifcs  of  Ru^sli'^''''11i?  aH,^KA!a^^W'ii%3f 
i^itcd  Gehnany;  mad^  ^t/  o^^'tlife^fraP^ntsi'tM^ 
Austria,  and  tffl'th^'Bttlfe^Sl!itdi;'ai^'^MJrg  ifiifflfaphy 
ScUvoiiicS  rcactl6Yifetk,^W'  doinV'^ljtfife^'^td^^^-^ 
them  iiito  dlsi^ePuteV  M'&'gm^^ 
may  yet  astohisfc  tKe  W6rld,ted  ^  ii|^'ftw*pfci^p^ 
Things  went  on  in  an  undecvied  W' JqSIl  ^^^Kfli 
Jiine;,  ■  AU  tad  liceii' linctrtafn'  kj's^tS6'AlyIy'^Ji%a 
nimdured  tliat  Rtfssia  wds' abbdt  t6'''iiittitfcfe*'Si'^ 
sense,  f'rKnce  in  another f  biU'o'n  tte.tttFii^(*JSa««*I 
curred;  ^hd  after  a  cbnflicViri  wltfciK  ttrfAf  «^t%^M« 
been  lost,  aiid  Prague  boiniai^ed/'G^flli'fcg^^ 

onT 


has  been  restored. 


'''    :-*  >   *.: i   io  111  •!'  /'i 


^A   xnarfJ 


Tw^'pdsltton  of  eoWies  neif  ilt^'firirid;'j/tt«i4y 
Prance,  Itaiy-,  »i^''Qe'ttnuM}mitM''d»dL^o^W 
tentloii  rromVb'at'ts  jpas^iif^  rn'ot^^^'^aHa^jflb^ 
particularly'of  Tiirjcey  iA  tu'fi^^,  %4i^,^  tfir%  ^Wi^ 
countries,  social  kn^  p6liti<^at  'i'eflb]^^\aV^*l>«;^A^I>?^ 
rated  by  tbeFr^hch-ReVoKilion:''  B&««ife'ijfettiW6f 
events  has  boon  little' ebakgeif."'  fh^  Mbtd^-H^ltyl 
chians  and  UlyHaUB  whh  tb-tl2i^fdrH»ttk^tlil§y^H9i^ 
yesterday :  the  develdprnetit  of  «Jiclf^ii&fJoifa1iff,')i6^ 
ty,  and  ciyil  equallty—thhigs iiev^ io^li(fp^iik  A 
long  as  Buasian  infliiencd^r^y^l!^6h'iHe^b6SNl<My^ 
the  t)anube.  The  ^dtbrest^  of  the  BouYtt^HiM't^iS^lt) 
lation  of  Europeatt  turk'ey'i^e  bdevAl  witli  thdl^  ^ 
the  Turks,  wlio  long  to  i&e  i1i^'^U^Malo}'j6U^fi^ 
off  their  necks.  We  find^  eV^r  'sitic©  ihe  fetid  '6**1;h* 
Hellenic  war,  a  tendency  ti>  utiipn  bik'  ih^  paf-t  oP'thi) 
Christian  and  Mussulman '^bpulB.dots'. 'of  TuHcey! 
The  Christians  everywhere  prefter'  tbd'lkttei'  iSo'ih^ 
Christiian  Russians.  But  Itjheti  tile  ChHik^^  pitsbpte 
of  thfi  Danube  only  prefer  the^peiribs  aif'foti^il'lH^ 
susUin  theih  against  llhe  powet  of -llti^sia,^- JuMP  §iSd 
them  in  the  att&innient  of  natiobil^y-^l^  ifiMii  t>f 
every  onsUted  uatlo&  ct  t[lie  j^iir^,  '  fivd  tB¥rHiQi 


(*»*,M  thftBffisfn»frSerTii«(v*o  Basaiapi,  and. 
'ti*,M(WtlWgP1wJ^^WW^t(«?'(4  Uf  the  CrQatisps,.  to 
iiiftj*HllM<WF».W*.t'fi*¥PjtJffa*",W,a  of  Aiistria— the 
ftfflffe)^.  Wl»»*, >*.!*»  MpMw'«i».a^d,  tie 'H^ftlla- 
<*l#S«i  J>W"^  tir  ^iW  °f  Moad  wJtJ^.tlie  TraijsjflyaDi- 
qfit,lBKitsifUps).H|i)d.  S^aaa»ti^°>t  hHTo  foe  some 
tip^  lnl>ft«P3(.,i«„ol)BCiiritj',^r,  t^e  rcgQneratiqn  9f 
tt^  r^K^.l4^p«  ncjir.exfttojne  wljat  «ro  tbeir  wants 
»B4:iW}Wh,.li><>*  W,.*..peap|B,  biit  bb  menj  «od  bow 
*fe»y  jif-y-SfPim^J  ""fl  oi.TiIi  liberty,  tl»e  ^ath  af  fill 

nL'Wi'Ml^S'fA  *».;Pr"P^'yt  Turkey  Ujin  ^  peouliaj- 
ilPWt*Wv:'I^iW*(*i**P,^t'">Se'TJ««pntivp»litj,  Uje 
r)ftlif«jB(i-,l4egf^t..  l|Eo^(lp-:>TariiM:^ia«  ^oyartjs,  the 
priffleg^  Jflrjla  of,  the  ,»vi!-^f  we  except  wine  o^var 

gJVSf^q^^Rfii^^fAVjilifiSfli-riv  fine,  the  tew  heirs 
(.jf-tb^i^-ntAeflt  5j>wf»  ftf  ctna^  who  have  become  great 
feudatoritw «^  Bv^i^^^^l^o  pofliilaliion  pf  Turkejiie 
"W^aT^RfflJin^hflteaiwJitXofinr.wrj:.  ,  It  Ja  on  these 
WWW^,?^'.  e^^WiW  d.eips'^dH:  ,1*  wa»,  tha  pea- 
tm'^  ftf;  ;S,ei:f i^  ,f  aided  by,  SQCi.  WW  M  George -thi'- 
#fW*.  w4:,MUo,aph.  .Jr>*o,,fe>fl>  ,IW  t^|I8I2,  set 
*bK,SWWPH,*^.#'P.»*.'*"'i''^t'<'a^  Whic*  rcriYcd 
?W?^^dpp*pdei^ce,,;.  Iftwiis  the  peManlry.  tha^ 
i^.,tlie|,jpoflpl#^J!if|fr(inipiiU  fff  (lU.  g<>od, , who. , under 
'St^'^_'[f  •yiadun'rewy,  ,in  ,l621,  flrflve  out  fhe'  Fan- 
*i^,p4P«^l  *«''F^,4*j''neIi^i,  an^  ^Wokg^to  life  the 
Bisw4*v.^>pe,VT«-"»rgotf«n  h'owmanypt^ftntry 
tJfiEire.jfwre  eren  »t^9Dg,t,h«,Il9UenJ*,ohieft;"in  fact, 
y)f,Ser»e^^;eT.efy,ji(«iirTeqtion  for  Jihert;  in  Turkey 
S|^:ip,littfn,lbe  pen«uiUy,^di*  ia  certaiiifor.all  who 
kp():^  .»^fui^i,^a^t  tbe  ftoptit,'.^p,  pntriotum  pf  thia 
HWl«.>>At.^liTe-,/ ,  ..'  ,,,.''.■.  ..'  .„ 
.^- P^  how  T^r^oysbMltraat  or  ill-tre«t  this  papula. 
%^,,f^ejf.,dppen4»  hpr  renoTatioQ.jor,  fuJI.  What 
jt|;i^ip|c|t  t^epa,if  vjiB  Bcarc^y  bo  underitood,'  vrilhout 
tfi^fjXfifl^ip^iS^ott  into  Iho  preqeitt  position  c^fprope'rty, 
^e^,k(ej,-|tflpe,  of  .eifefy  political  an^  social  fabric, 
detpite'tlie  philippics  ot  Matiettra  the  Socialiste. 

The  social  ijitem  of  the  Otmanlia,  impowd  by 
them  M  ra1e^,k*f  [bf«»  wwwnfo^,  onfi  "  " 
Wim^*«l>!itfFP'»)plp"^  .The.  TiirVa,  nnljke  i^y  ««- 
Vfpa/t,,^p»faif^  ^nd,Buns,,  did  pot,  trj  to,  Establish 
tl|t^ff(frt»p?.-T*SW'!};.P>?tn«'  "''''  t«,dividoit  among 
i^tf^ ^fpj^^U),fiit^\  the  9n|ti»ator»'  o(  the  land  as 
Wf^JW^V/'  IJl'ej.wenttowork.in  two  wayi,  To 
tj(qw,j»;^)fepf^  their  yMaaIs,tbeygQ|ftrante^tTieir 
1^t«^  ^^ylitiMl  in^titations,  and  eudeaTonrod  by 
}(i^B^^flf},n^tkpr.jlbftp  fppe  io  introduce  their  laws 
«pid,|a4M9«.,l«itpnK.  ftieedpiu,  and  «zeiqptioD  From 
B'ljwT  fW™***]  •"  ,*)?».  ChxfsKai^s,  on  condil 
tt^-RW"'BlPWBTff'^*l'*"-,  ..JP^V''^*'  '^1  '"*  certain 
Krq^ipiii^  ^.JMpffliav^i^a  funded,  tinder  the  name 

flpffmf  f  .MpjiTiiJnif  a^f^ys,  thlj  by  no  means  neces- 
lit*^:M'^..«^Tiltude,of.  the  .labi(uring  popalatiop. 
T^in,^^  I)Otdj?pri™d  of  tbeir  yropwty,  but  merelj 
mi^.,*?  p*x  ,^ljt^  f?""  ii^-  "It'was  «  Idiid  of  impof^ 
•^"^^  ^i,poi„go.diteet  to  tbe  pu1)Iic  treasury,  bat 
W]^ibl  V9Alf^  ■<■  ^1*  ^A>>  ,':e«taia  miUlary  du^es  on 
tbflPK ^of  Ab^  fM^^>  JSqob  vas  tbcir  position ;  hi;t 
jhg  qffp^act  witjj  the  Cir^ek  eropire  apoiled  aH,  When 
^^jJ^^OlTS.  of  tlM  r«ce  of  Ounan  took  pouession  of 
tUfDMrt  of  ^Dropo,  the  .pe<wle„  mastered  by  Byzan- 
tine InwR  and  ciTilitatiou,  aighed  under  an  iuezprot- 
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;onfu'»ion  of  ideas  arid  laws;  and  t^dal<*™>>ll- 
poworfiij  with  the  .'Greeks,  already  rifo  with  the  Al- 
banians, and  Dosniani,  had  scarcely  spared,  Moldo- 
Walladiia,  Sorvia,  and  Bulgaria.  TTie  sovereign 
rule  of  thoemperorshadintroducodTast  abuses,  vena- 
lity, and  injustice.  .The  Sclavouic  pi^ronage  had  do- 
geucrntfd  into  hereditary  arist(*cracT ;  the  iVce  pea- 
sants had  become  serfs.  Tha  Ottoman  IBincIra,  heir 
of  Ctieeco  and  Itome,  had  cs  ' 

tbo  vices  of  b9th,Vhich  had  ; 

who  degenerated  into  a  vena'  r 

satnt;  time  that  thsy  adopted 
its  details,  -the  mode  of,Hdnriii 
in  force  among  the  Greeks,  tl 
vilegcs  of  the  great  feudatori< 

and  itelldde,  anid  they  soon  ' 

under  the  namo  of  J9e}'-'ooA8,1 

servitude  of  the  peasM^i  fVid  frhich  soon  changed 
the  right  of  the  ziamtti  anil  llmara  to  eolloct  dues, 
to -tho  power  t«' deiaand  persoaat  Ki-Vibe. 
UeUee  the  ills  which  hav^fklleti  on  tb«-popnlatitis 
afl^irkey,  anil  A^nthe  etnl^'thbiliMtha-lntalar- 
ablaiyrantiy  of  the  Pashasi  wfa«"«ner^'DHil  aa4  nti* 
Ilbary  goremor^knd  tes-gatKeire»t  all'inon*;  hanc* 
the  andatfious IfeenM  or«heBop<^sabdl>*ya;>anit*lM 
ea'Seringi  *f  ihe  royar.  PenecBtadytb*  po«r']MkJ' 
sant»'  ien  'their  AuDitl^  to  tarn  rebMi-sj  dr-tted  tb' 
th^  tttdre  ^(U^al  nileilf  Atistria  and  Bussin.  iieltMi: 
UabmoodfeH  these  dhorder«,  4nd<scnght  «oir»nM>^' 
them  by  extirpating  the  Bey-loohs,  and  destroying 
the  Tonality  of  the  Pashaliki,  IVTiMfever  they  ha/o, 
boMi.iucoeMful,,  tiM  Rpirit  of  d^Doc^acy  baS|.re-apT. 
re^eenitrantioiL  of  the.4nuni<spalitie9 
sappowd  to  be  Bitdnet.  B>i«U&aS'beeitVM«n«nf.' 
and,  ir«c  except  the  principnlitien  of  th^Dai-' 
□nbe,  there  is  In  Turkey  nO  legislation  *Wi  regard 
tv  pjTopMtyn  ■  Ir  tha.plaeo  of  written  ]a«s,,thero  'are 
niagas,  cnatoois,  and  fa«t*,  which  are  swaciifbai  of 
tratwean  the  cIbb.  tuld  nnlitsry  .foadaliaBif. 
At  in  IJosuia,  and  the  ScIaTdole  eommUnity-^-IM  in 
Bulgaria  and  lloamella.  A  still  more  uncertain 
sentt-p,aternal  etato  of  things  is  fuuucL  in  tb^  niouur, 
fogioAs  of  MaoadouiA.  .  As  to  tb«  P>:Wc)pal^- 
ties  ml  the  Danafa^  lii«ss  of  Uie  Wt-bank,  JdotdBria 
and  Wallachia,  are  under  the  regime  of  a  code  wlrick 
mixture  of  western  feudal i am,  and  the  Byianfine 
hierarchy  ;  that  of  the  rigbt  bank,  Servja,  .enjoyj 
fJBeljr  tha  bletaingt  of  individual  property.     ,  , ,   . 

AtbattMn,  there  arothr«adittinatpriiMiplM-nth«, 
Unsiinliilan  principlo,vhi«h  reigai  by  tbe  oonqa*rov'«' 
right ;  the  Sclavonic  principle,  which  has  among  the; 
Bulgaro' Servians  the  life  of  tradition  ;  the  Buiaan 
prindpUi,  whiab  is  not,  wholly  Bx,tii4ct.  anipng.,!]^^ 
WallaebiBBa.  Tbo  Bouan  jirlBcipkt.dMS.Bet  *a< 
elude  aristocracy,  while  the  Sclavonic  and  MoisahMB 
principles,  which  have  many  poiats  of  contdet,  lead 
logically  to  democracy,  if  but  left  to  their  free  de- 
ratopnant- .  Thuiae  two  civilizations,  twq  distinct 
soekrtie*:  otia  Mdde-WaUacbiaa  and  aristow atiD  t 
the  other  Dlyriail  and  H^ometaB  I  in  BMida,  an- 
archial ;  In  Bulgaria,  nneertain  ;  in  8«rTlB,  demo* 

Tbe  Moldo-Wallaohjan  aristocracy  i^  not  an  ari:> 
tOMaeyo£  birth  iBn]ikaUMt«f  Unuga^.  it  is  not 
one  of  eonqaett ;  property  eommmced  on  ^e  l«<k 
bank  of  tbe  Danube,  in  anoient  Daoia,  by  iMhig  BoJ 
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matt  and  Indiridiial,  and  tbe  present  aristocracy  roll 
arose  by  a  bastard  imitation  of  feudal  Europe. 

In  Moldo-Wallachia,  all  public  functions,  civil  and 
military,  giye  nobility  unto  the  second  genertttion. 
Thus  are  tbe  Boyards ;  while  a  second  class,  between 
them  and  the  peasants,  is  composed  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Boyards.-  The  Boyards  of  the  three  de- 
grees baTe  all  tbe  priyilege  of  property.  I  quote 
from  M.  Hippolyte  Desprez,  to  whose  learning  I  am 
indebted  for  my  facts,  the  following  picture  of  the 
position  of  tbe  Boyards  : — **  Those  of  the  three  de- 
grees have  all  the  privilege  of  property,  equal  for 
all,  with  tbe  unequal  privileges  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion over  eligibility  by  the  Parliament  and  tbe  Hos- 
podarat.  They  are  exempt  from  direct  taxation  and 
military  service.  The  disinherited  sons  of  the  Boy- 
ards, little  proprietors  or  free  fkrmers,  are  in  the 
same  position  towards  the  state  as  peasants  bom  of 
peasants.  The  Moldo-Wallacbian  peasants,  whose  en- 
franchisement began  in  tbe  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
eentnry,  are,  in  fine,  not  servilely  attached  to  the 
gUbe  ;  they  have  civil,  and  certain  municipal  rights, 
fn  the  bosom  of  their  villages  ;  but,  in  virtue  of  the 
legislation  violently  Imposed  on  tbe  country  by  the 
Russians  in  1834,  without  the  consent  of  the  Turks, 
or  the  real  assent  of  the  nation,  tbe  whole  of  this 
class  remains  deprived  of  the  right  of  free  property. 
The  peasants  are  farmers  in  perpetuity  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  seignorial  land,  and  cultivate  tbe  other 
by  way  of  corvets  or  charge ;  the  one  must  suffice 
for  their  modest  wants,  the  other  enriches  the  Boy- 
ard,  and  enables  him  to  rival  with  southern  Russia, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  aid  the  wants  of  the  famishing 
West.  The  peasant  not  only  supports  the  idle  Boy- 
ards, but  pays  pretty  well  all  the  charges  of  the 
State  ;  be  pays  all  direct  taxation,  and  serves  in  tbe 
national  army.  What  support  does  be  find,  by  way 
of  compensation,  in  public  power  ?  None,  except 
being  tried  by  the  tribunals,  instead  of  in  Austria  by 
a  manorial  jurisdiction.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  these  tribunals  are  naturally  composed  of  Boy- 
ards, who  cannot  throw  off  tbe  spirit  of  caste,  and  are 
not  inaccessible  to  corruption.  Such  is  Roumelian 
society  in  Moldo-Wallacbla — ^rich,  elegant,  and  po- 
lished at  the  summit,  but  miserable  and  suffering  at 
tbe  bottom ;  but  still  enlightened  enough  and  active 
enough  to  walic  afar  off  in  tbe  traces  of  the  people 
of  the  west,  and  by  tbe  same  roads." 

Crossing  tbe  Danube,  wc  are  in  Blyria,  with  its 
three  distinct  divisions  of  Turco-Sclavonic civilization ; 
Bosnia  behind,  Servia  ahead,  Bulgaria  progressing 
slowly.  In  Bosnia,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Begs, 
democracy  made  an  effort;  but  war  enabled  the 
soldiers  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  property  and  in- 
fluence. While  a  fbw  peasants  became  freeholders, 
others  may  be  said  to  bave  become  only  life  and  copy- 
holders, while  tbe  majority  remidned  in  servitude. 
In  many  places,  tbe  Bosnian  peasants  could  hardly 
say  whether  they  cultivate  as  freemen  or  as  serfs ; 
hotbing  is  defined,  for  tbe  swoi-d  often  cuts  tbe  gordian 
Icnot. 

In  Bulgaria,  there  are  not  the  same  remains  of  a 
landed  and  military  aristocracy.  Every  shadow  of 
Beg  privileges  has  disappeared.  The  Spabis  are 
alone  tolerated,  and  their  power  has  been  completely 
annnlled  by  the  reforms  introduced  into  tbe  military 


eonstftation  of  the  empire.  Below  iha  tmill  <$lM0  ^f 
Spabis,  we  find  the  manners  and  easterns  of  ancient 
Illyria.  Beside  the  peasant,  who  is  a  proprieter 
and  a  Christian,  who  pays  all  taxes,  and  the  AorotcA, 
to  tbe  Government  and  Spabi  dues,  we  find  villages 
with  their  land  in  common.  The  land  belongs  to 
the  municipality — all  are  proprietors  of  alL  There 
are  in  Bulgaria  all  tbe  elements  of  as  perfect  a  de« 
mocraoy  as  in  Servia,  whenever  the  institution  of  tbe 
Spabi  shall  have  been  wholly  annihilated. 

When  the  Servians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  een« 
tory,  rose,  with  Tsemy-George  at  their  head,  the 
insurrection  was  against  the  Pashas  and  Ottoman 
Spabis,  who  oppressed  their  country;  and  when, 
under  Miloscb  Obrenowitz,  they  gave  themselves  a 
constitution,  they  were  inspired  by  their  traditions, 
and  some  little  light  fit>m  modern  oivilization.  Mi- 
loscb, wholly  uneducated,  but  full  of  good  sense  and 
eloquence,  was  at  first  seduced  by  the  laws  and  joris* 
prudence  of  the  French  empire;  bat  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  his  nation  required  more  real  fraternity, 
more  union,  more  equality,  more  political  liberty«^iii 
fact,  simple  democracy,  without  form.  Mabmood 
undertook  tbe  task,  and  brought  them  baek  to  their 
Illyrian  tradition.  He,  however,  left  not  property 
with  the  vagueness  of  community.  He  knew  the 
force  of  individual  possession,  and  made  this  the 
foundation  of  the  new  social  system.  Snob  was  the 
basis  of  the  Servian  institntion  of  1828.  There  are 
in  that  country  no  privileges,  no  classe8-**a]l  are  free* 
holders,  all  pay  municipal  and  governmental  taxes, 
according  to  their  fi)rtune  ;  the  mnnicipaltty  of  each 
township  decides  the  rates  of  each,  and  eollects  the 
imposts  without  cost.  Justice  is  the  same  for  all; 
there  are  no  special  tribunals ;  in  a  word,  all  tbe 
peasants  are  proprietors,  are  free  politically  and 
civilly,  and  we  may  add,  thanks  to  the  simplioity  of 
manners,  that  all  tbe  proprietors  are  peasants. 

Such  is  the  democracy  which  has  been  snbstitated 
for  the  despotism  of  the  Spabis.  Equality  ezista, 
not  only  in  written  codes,  but  in  fact ;  it  is  in  every 
institution,  and  in  every  heart,  as  it  mast  in  every 
country  which  enjoys  the  blessings  of  the  only  per- 
fect social  and  political  system--democraey.  The 
theories  which  we  seek  to  apply,  to  a  certain  ezteat» 
to  the  free  monarchies  of  Europe,  exist  in  practice  in 
Turkey  ;  and  we  thus  find  Servia  tbe  oasis  of  Snro^ 
pean  Turkey — ^the  promised  land  which  the  Bulgarian 
peasants  dream  of,  and  towards  which  move  in  the 
dark  Bosnians,  Mussulmans,  Christians,  Osmaalis, 
and  Hlyrians.  The  democracy  of  Servia  is,  in  fiftct, 
the  one  suited  to  these  primitive  nations,  and  wbioh  if, 
practically,  the  carry  ingont  of  Arab  civilization.  While 
the  Moldo-Wallachians,  by  eontaet  with  civiUialion, 
have  passed  a  line  wbioh  renders  pare  equality  smd 
democracy  impossible,  the  Sclavonic  populations  de- 
sire to  be  only  placed  on  an  equality  with  Servia. 

Miserable  in  the  extreme,  with  a  splendid  and  al- 
most virgin  soil,  the  unhappy  peasants  of  Turkey, 
though  rendered  wholly  so  by  bad  government,  haw 
shown  a  patience  which  has  been  the  salvation  ef 
their  masters.  The  few  Osmanlis  who  reside  near 
Constantinople  and  the  Bulgarian  cities,  thoogh  of 
tbe  oonquering  race,  fireely  pay  their  impotta,  and 
show  exemplary  patience.  If  they  hav«  not  IttxuneSy 
downs,  carpets,  elegant  pipea,  expensive  arms,  aa<&  «b 
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»re  Been  in  the  houses  of  the  pririleged  proprietors, 
they  oan,  at  all  crentB,  clothe  themselves  decently, 
and  keep  indiscreet  eyes  from  peering  into  their 
dwelling,  surroanded  by  a  hedge,  tfnd  in  which  their 
one  wife  remains  concealed,  employed  in  her  domes- 
tic duties,  and  industry.  As  long  as  the  country  and 
his  religion  are  not  in  danger,  be  is  a  quiet,  happy 
man.  Ue  is  rigid  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ; 
he  works  just  enough  to  live,  and  passes  the  rest  of 
his  time  in  grave  conversation  in  the  coffeehouse, 
where  he  buries  himself  in  clouds  of  tobacco- smoke, 
or  gives  way  to  solitary  reveries.  He  pays  little  at- 
tention to  public  affairs.  He  has  no  social  hatred,  as 
in  lands  where  there  exist  a  powerful  privileged  aris- 
tocracy, a  rich  middle  class,  masters  of  capital  and 
labour.  He  has  no  political  hatred,  as  in  a  country 
wholly  apart  from  the  laborious  population  ;  ho  loves 
the  dynasty  of  Osman,  bom  on  the  same  day  as  the 
nation.  Ho  loves  his  chiefs,  knowing  that  all  can 
aspii'e  to  every  function,  and  that  no  favour  is  im- 
possible. He  feels  the  necessity  of  reforms,  but 
trusts  to  their  gradual  progress,  and  does  not  agitate 
himself  about  the  matter. 

The  Bosnian  peasants  are  the  least  distant  from 
ihe  habits  of  the  Turks.  But  divided  into  believers 
in  Catholicism,  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  Islamism,  they 
sever  have  peace  from  religions  quarrels.  Keligious 
qoarrelsl  strange -sounding  word,  when  religion 
teaches  peace ;  which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
men  who  quarrel  about  it  are  insincere,  unless  they  be 
ignorant  But  the  Bosnian  peasant  suffers  all  the  evils 
of  civil  war  from  religious  quarrels.  Half  of  his  time 
his  harvest  is  neglected,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
the  next  village.  Where,  then,  is  he  to  get  bread  ? 
To  the  east,  the  rocks  and  plains  of  Servia  are  well 
gnarded ;  to  the  south,  Albania  is  ready  to  repel 
pillage  by  pillage  ;  to  the  north  and  west,  the  mili- 
tary colonies  of  Hungary  forbid  all  approach,  or  if 
the  Bulgarians  venture  to  excesses,  always  reply  by 
a  tremendous  razzia.  Bulgaria  presents  the  aspect 
of  a  country  under  the  rule  of  terror.  The  houses  re- 
semble sombre  and  menacing  little  citadels ;  posts  of 
observation  are  established  at  the  summits  of  trees, 
and  along  the  roads.  Whoever  risks  himself  amid 
this  population,  always  armed  to  attack  and  to  de* 
fend,  runs  a  risk  of  paying  dearly  for  his  audacity, 
nnless  he  knows  well  their  habits,  and  be  of  perfect 
simplicity  of  manner  and  appearance.  The  picture 
is  completed  by  women,  closely  veiled,  passing  like 
shadows,  and  by  streets  in  which  yon  see  none  but  a 
iBw  sinister  boors  gliding  by,  tall  and  athletic,  with 
their  hands  ever  on  their  pistol-butts. 

One  would  expect,  under  these  circumstances,  some 
fixed  political  objects,  but,  really,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine them. 

TheBosnian8are,it  is  tme,stmgglingwith  anarchy, 
both  masters  and  serfs ;  but  they  are  so  blinded  by 
hatred  and  ignorance  as  to  be  incapable  of  knowing 
their  wants,  and,  consequently,  of  uniting  to  obtain 
them.  They  are,  perhaps,  all  the  more  dangerous  to 
the  Government,  which,  every  now  and  then,  is  com- 
pelled to  pnt  them  down  by  an  overwhelming  armed 
force.  All  that  is  needed  to  pacify  them  is  the  small 
revolutionary  step  of  beginning  the  extirpation  of 
feudalism,  and  carrying  it  gradually  on  until  the 
toontry  eonld  be  organised  on  the  same  basis  m  Ser* 


via.     However,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  the  Bos- 
nians have  a  long  day  of  anarchy  yet  before  them. 

The  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  though  naturally  as 
warlike  as  the  Bosnians,  are,  de  faetOf  pacific.  A 
journey  through  the  fields  and  green  valleys  of  Bul- 
garia— through  the  mountains  and  forests  of  Servia— 
everywhere  shows  us  a  simple  and  tranquil  people. 
Rude  in  appearance,  they  are  infantine  in  fact ;  and 
their  loaded  pistols  are  as  harmless  as  toys.  The  la- 
borious Bulgarians  and  the  free  Servians  aim  not  at 
riches.  Their  homes  are  naked :  a  stone,  in  the 
middle  of  four  bare  walls,  for  a  hearth ;  a  few  coarse 
benches,  and  conrser  beds— 'Such  is  the  furniture  of 
most  huts.  But  in  all,  we  find  democratic  virtnee, 
democratic  happiness,  hospitality,  and  peace.  The 
moral  portion  of  Bulgaria  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ser« 
via ;  but  the  difference  in  a  political  point  of  view 
is  great.  The  Servians  are  wholly  free,  though,  re- 
specting the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  the  Bulgari- 
ans are  mere  ra^as,  Bulgaria  is  in  a  state  of  doubt 
for  the  future,  remembering  the  tyranny  of  the  past. 
Free,  the  laborious  Bulgarian  would  be  wealthy 
—enslaved,  he  is  poor.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  Turkish  Government  is  very  differently  re- 
garded in  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  The  Servians  are 
interested  in  being  with  Turkey,  from  fear  of  Russia, 
and  because  of  their  happiness.  The  Bulgarians, 
suffering  from  the  Spahis,are  doubly  irritated  against 
the  Sultan,  when  they  gaze  on  Servian  independence. 
Moderate  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Spahi  now  is,  it 
exists.  He  is  an  absentee,  who  walks  in  only  on 
rent- day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  by  power  of  attor- 
ney. He  takes  away  a  part  of  their  riches^  while 
the  Servians  keep  all  they  have.  Hence  the  Bul- 
garians are  continually  tortured  by  the  desire  to 
destroy  the  spahilotihs,  and  establish  democracy,  by 
which  Bulgaria  would  enter  more  freely  into  the 
movement  in  favour  of  lUyrian  nationality,  centred 
in  Hungarian- Croatia.  This  new  and  national  legis* 
lation  would  have  the  precious  advantage  of  remov- 
ing from  political  passion  the  hottest  of  its  motives 
of  action.  When  the  Servians  rose  under  Tsemy- 
George,  they  would  have  been  contented  with  the  ruin 
of  the  Spahis  and  the  right  of  self- administration, 
as  would  the  Bulgarians  to-day.  The  question  was 
only  social,  the  blindness  of  the  Turks  made  it  poli- 
tical. The  Servians  then  thought  of  independence; 
and,  if  they  did  not  obtain  it,  they  gained  it  half-way. 
Perhaps  long  resistance  to  the  Bulgarians  may  has- 
ten the  moment  of  complete  separation  between  Tur- 
key in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  tend  to  the  same  end  by 
another  road.  Thanks  to  the  genius  of  the  race, 
they  have,  while  preserving  their  line  of  liberty,  ae- 
quired  the  gravity  of  the  Osmanli,  and  his  patience 
under  privation.  The  Moldo-Wallachian  cultivators 
have  gained  much  by  peace  ;  they  have  come  out  of 
their  caverns  to  live  in  huts,  which,  however,  they 
still  do  with  fe^r  and  trembling*  The  villages,  some- 
what smiling  on  the  borders  of  the  Danube,  are  som- 
bre in  the  central  plains,  and  everywhere  scattered. 
Cultivation  lies  dead  from  want  of  hands.  However, 
except  the  steppes,  the  country  is  not  wholly  without 
animation.  Woman  reigns  in  the  Ronmaic  hearth  : 
she  does  the  honours  of  the  house— unveiled,  nncon- 
cealed.    The  peasants  are  neither  envious  nor  hate- 
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ful,  and  far  from  rerengeful.  In  1 82 1 ,  when  thoy  could 
haveexteiminated  the  Boyards,  thoy  contented  them- 
selreswith  making  their  cfieminaoy  a  laughing-stock. 

Still,  there  are  politico- social  questions  in  Moldo- 
Wallachia.  To  use  a  humhle  phrase,  the  peasant 
knows  that  ho  is  put  upon.  Less  warlike  than  those 
just  alluded  to,  his  geographical  proximity  to  Poland 
and  Hungary  has  opened  his  eyes ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  no  countl^y  is  less  pi*epared  to  continue  suf- 
fering tyranny.  Boyardism  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  vanquished  by  democracy. 

The  reforms  needed  are,  to  acknowledge  the  pea- 
fiant*B  property  in  the  soil,  and  to  abolish  the  tho- 
rough aristocratic  injustice  by  which  the  rich  Boyards 
pay  no  taxes.  The  latter  must  do  this,  or  perish. 
The  complete  freedom  of  the  peasant  can  then  be 
brought  about  gradually  by  mutual  concessions,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  sure  danger  of  violent  changes. 
But  the  Boyards  must  have  the  wisdom  to  begin,  if 
they  would  not  have  it  done  violently.  The  benefits 
both  to  peasantry  and  masters  would  be  incalculable; 
the  forced  labour  of  the  peasants  being  notoriously 
unproductive.  The  advantage  would  not  only  be 
immediate,  but  would  prepare  a  brilliant  future, 
would  revivify  the  soil,  and  unite  all  classes.  It  will 
be  well  for  the  Roumaic  patriots  to  attend  to  it,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  Roumaio  interest  is  also  Ottoman 
hiterest-^if  it  be  true  that  Moldo-Wallachia  may  be 
the  IxnUevard  of  the  empire  on  the  Russian  side — if  it 
be  true  that  Turkey  is  half-lost,  if  these  two  princi- 
palities be  feeble  and  invaded — the  Sultan  should 
eoergetioally  support  this  political  and  social  reve- 
lation. 

The  position  of  the  Osmanli  with  regard  to  the 
people  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, despite  apparent  complications.  Turkey  must 
take  into  account  the  particular  facts  of  these  two 
civilizations  so  distinct,  and  of  the  genius  proper  to 
the  two  races,  Uiyrlan  and  Koumaic.  There  exists 
in  Romania  a  party  both  enlightened  and  devoted 
to  the  Turks,  who  with  firm  notions  on  all  questions 
of  reform  only  want  the  support  of  the  Divan  to 
succeed.  With  regard  to  the  Illyrian  populations, 
»U  that  is  needed  is  to  take  them  step  by  step  to- 
wards that  social  state,  that  positive  and  practical 
democracy,  of  which  Servia  has  tasted  the  blessings, 
and  which  so  thoroughly  amalgamates  with  the  pri- 
mitive jHTinciples  of  Mussulman  civilization.  Strictly, 
it  ia  Bot  necessary  that  the  political  organization  of 
Besnia  and  Bulgaria  should  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Servian  principality.  It  is  not  indispen- 
sable that  the  Bulgarians  and  Bosnians  should  be  at 
once  governed  by  national  princes.  Changes  in  the 
legislation,  in  property,  and  with  regard  to  munici- 
pal institutions,  without  which  liberty  is  a  mere 
sound,  are  the  first  matters  of  urgency.  If  the  Sul- 
tan would  one  day  do  more,  if  he  would  give  to  Bul- 
garia and  Bosnia  national  princes,  or  hnezes^  to  re- 
.plaoethe  Pashas,  and  constitutea  federation,  of  which 
Constantiiiople  should  be  the  centre,  and  the  head, 
it  woold  be  a  great  and  a  sure  act.  But,  now,  the 
qnestiom  are  freedom  of  person,  and  safety  to  pro- 
perty. 

All  this  is  a  vital  question  lor  the  Osmanli,  who, 
unless  they  rise  soon,  must  fail  utterly.  They  have 
•very  element  of  re-coostraotion,  as  Uie  young  and 


fresh  nations,  in  their  bosoms.  J  ustice  to  hearts  which 
thirst  for  it,  light  to  eyes  that  seek  for  it,  are  what 
they  need  to  give.  A  bold  unselfish  policy  can  ob- 
tain for  the  Ottoman  empire  vast  hordes  of  warriors, 
I'eady  backed  by  a  European  power,  to  do  battle 
against  Russia.  Turkey  has  but  one  mode  of  sal- 
vation. Russia  is  undermining  and  ruining  her, 
more  by  the  infusion  of  her  detestable  ideas  of  policy 
than  by  anything  else.  Let  ihe  Turkish  Sultan  cast 
back  the  savage  and  unintelligent  Czar,  and  take  up 
the  tenets  of  European  liberalism ;  let  him  become 
a  thoroughly  constitutional  and  paternal  monarch, 
and,  in  one  hour,  the  Ottoman  empire  is  again  great. 
AVe  shall  continue  monthly  to  ^atch  the  pro- 
gress of  this  interesting  phase  of  the  Revolution  in 
Europe. 


ITALY.— TfiE  PAPACY. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  pre- 
sent tumultuous  state  of  Europe  is  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whose  more  than  regal 
splendour  and  assumption  contrast  so  strikingly  with 
the  humble  condition  of  the  primitive  bishops  of  Rome. 
Mankind  are  much  too  apt,  in  the  affairs  of  this, 
world,  to  accept  established  facts,  and  to  forget  the 
past  in  their  admiration  of  the  present.  The  proba- 
bility, however,  is,  that  the  Pope  wiU  speedily  rc- 
descend  to  the  level  by  which  his  predecessors,  by  a 
mixture  of  good  fortune,  policy,  and  crime,  originally 
rose.  When  the  apostles  committed  the  fortunes  of 
Christianity  to  their  successors,  there  was,  as  yet,  no 
bishop  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world,  though  tho 
ingenuity  of  modem  learning  may  affect  to  discover 
proofs  of  episcopal  dignity  in  the  humble  elder  who 
overlooked  the  insignificant  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
that  city.  It  was  to  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
the  empire  that  the  Roman  bishops  owed  their  eleva- 
tion. At  first,  they  were  mere  inspectors  or  superin- 
tendents, who,  in  conjunction  with  their  brethren, 
sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

By  degrees,  the  troubles  of  the  times  and  the 
decay  of  paganism  gave  them  courage  to  emerge 
from  their  obscurity,  and  assert  claims  of  which,  at 
the  outset,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  dream. 
Wherever  there  is  work  to  be  performed,  men  are 
found  to  accomplish  it.  A  succession  of  able  priests, 
impolitic  and  unscrupulous,  though  sometimes  en- 
dowed with  generous  and  distinguished  qualities,  con« 
trived  to  build  up  a  fabric  of  secular  power  out  of  the 
troubles  and  disasters  of  the  times,  contending  some- 
times against  the  officers  of  theEastem  empire, some- 
times against  the  Lombards,  and  sometimes  against 
those  other  barbarians  who,  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  desolated  the  fair  provinces  of  Italy. 

In  ignorant  ages  and  countries,  he  who  pretends 
to  bear  a  commission  from  heaven  is  sure  to  command 
attention,  and  sooner  or  later  to  be  surrounded  by 
followers.  The  Popes  put  forward  the  most  extrava- 
gant pretensions,  which  they  enlarged  and  multiplied 
in  proportion  as  moral  darkness  thickened  around 
them.  They  maintained  that  the  keys  of  the  edestial 
kingdom  had  been  committed  to  their  keeping,  and 
that,  consequently,  they  had  the  power  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude men  from  heaven  at  their  pleasure.  In  the  state 
of  helpless  mental  degradation  into  which  the  Chris* 
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tian  world  had  by  degrees  sunk,  this  extraordinary 
opinien  fouud  acceptance;  and  when  it  had  taken  root 
and  spread,  it  was  not  found  difficult  to  transfer  to 
this  world  the  sceptre  which  the  popes  affected  to 
"uield  in  the  other.  From  having  at  first  been  de- 
spised and  persecuted,  they  had  succeeded  in  com- 
manding toleration  ;  from  toleration  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  equality  with  the  civil  power;  from  equality 
they  next  rose  to  spiritual  superiority;  and,  when 
this  was  admitted,  they  boldly  completed  their  pre 
tensions — they  boldly  asserted  their  supremacy  over 
all  the  states  and  iovereigns  of  the  Christian  world, 
whose  authority  became  to  be  regarded  as  incomplete 
without  tneir  sanction,  and  whom  they  could  exclude 
^om  Christian  communion,  and  remove  from  their 
thrones  by  a  simple  papal  bull  or  edict. 

This  state  of  things  was  continued  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  period  of  modern  history,  which  we 
denominate  the  middle  ages.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  the  fashion,  among  certain  classes  of  thinkers, 
to  vaunt  the  arts  and  literature,  the  piety,  devotion, 
and  uncouth  energy  of  those  obscure  times.  The 
proceeding  is  intelligible  and  natural.  All  those  who 
possess  more  imagination  than  reason,  and  devotional 
tendencies  stronger  than  their  intellect,  instinctively 
look  back  with  reverence  to  a  period  in  which  the 
fanciful  and  the  picturesque  prevailed  over  the  ra- 
tional and  the  true.  But  this  is  what  may  very  pro- 
perly be  termed  the  romance  of  religion.  In  the  ages 
to  which  we  now  refer,  piety  for  the  most  part  had 
no  connection  with  virtue,  and  devotion  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  of 
good  actions,  and  a  general  sympathy  for  mankind. 
Keligion  degenerated  into^an  affair  altogether  formal 
and  mechanical ;  and  the  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  earth  was  regulated  by  audacious  priests,  who 
devoted  men  to  perdition,  or  gave  them  passports  to 
happiness  according  to  their  niggardliness  or  genero- 
sity towards  the  pope  or  the  clergy.  No  age,  how- 
ever, can  be  altogether  without  its  learning  or  its 
philosophy,  and  the  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages 
possessed  a  certain  modification  of  both.  The  monks 
first  devoted  themselves  to  the  chronicling  of  the 
acts  and  miracles  of  the  saints ;  and  then,  growing 
weary  of  this  species  of  amusement,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  subtleties  of  what  is  called  scholastic 
philosophy.  Here  they  had  discovered  a  field  in 
which  the  greatest  and  most  active  minds  might  la- 
bour for  ever,  without  producing  any  other  result 
than  prolonging  darkness  and  perplexity.  All  the 
questions  which  had  triumphed  over  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  were  debated  and  settled  by  the  scholas- 
tics, who,  by  the  help  of  an  accommodating  logic,  could 
explain  everything  to  their  own  satisfaction.  In  this 
barren  circle  the  whole  mind  of  Christendom  moved 
for  ages,  one  philosopher  and  divine  following  an- 
other, tamely  and  blindfold,  as  the  mill-horse  follows 
his  own  tail.  At  such  a  period,  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who,  with  their  subordinate 
clergy,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  such  learning  as  then 
existed,  to  assei*t  and  maintain  their  supremacy  over 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  whose  most  power- 
ful princes  at  first  fostered  their  pride,  and  recog- 
nized their  claims,  against  which  they  had  afterwards 
to  contend  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  and  thrones.  The 
Frank  kings  and  the  emperors  of  Grermany  were 
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among  the  earliest  and  strongcstsupportorsof  ihePa* 
pacy,  in  which  for  a  while  they  fouud  a  useful  instru- 
ment.    But  as  superstition  became  more  and.  more 
diffused,  and  the  mind  of  Europe  more  andmore  pros- 
trate, the  bishops  of  Rome  vaulted  over  the  heads  of 
kings,  and  forced  them,  with  the  affectation,  at  least, . 
of  humility,  cringingly  to  hold  their  stirrups  while  they 
mounted  their  horses.      At  that  period,  the  Papacy 
had  reached  the  acm6  of  its  glory  and  power.     It 
stood  without  a  rival  upon  earth.    In  public,  as  Well 
as  spiritual  affairs,  the  pope  really  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Christian  world,  if  that  world  could  be  called 
Christian,  in  which  Christ  was  forgotten,  and  a  spu- 
rious worship  of  saints  and  images,  and  the  most 
degrading  idolatry  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  had  com- 
pletely taken  the  place  of  the  religion  taught  by  the 
Gospel.       This  astounding  fact  it  is  impossible  to. 
deny.       As  the  emperors  had  been  worshipped  by* 
the  pagans  of  Rome,  so  the  popes  were  worshipped, 
by  those  ignorant  and  servile  Christians,  who  in- 
herited all  the  superstition  of  their  heathen  ancestors. 
But  the  very  splendour  of  the  pomp,  and  greatness 
of  the  power,  for  which  the  popes  were  at  this  period 
distinguished,  led  directly  to  their  overthrow.  Where 
the  military  element  of  European  society  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  subordination  by 
the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  commerce  and  industry 
began  gradually  to  re-assert  their  empire,  which  had 
disappeared  with  the  overthrow  of  freedom  in  Gre- 
cian Rome  ;    numerous  small  republics  were  estab- 
lished in  Italy  ;  the  laity  became  once  more  opulent 
and  powerful.     Travelling,  and  habits  of  business, 
begat  industry  and  the  love  of  study,  which  were 
soon  followed  by  the  revival  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophy. 

The  Papacy,  feeling  the  approaches  of  decay,  at- 
tempted to  crush  or  check  the  new  intellectual  move-, 
ment,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fall  of  Constantinople, . 
which  seemed  almost  to  threaten  the  extinction  of 
Christianity,  proved  the  most  active  cause  of  its  re- 
awakening. Several  learned  Greeks  fled  to  the  west, 
bringing  along  with  them  the  relics  of  ancient  litera- 
ture; and  the  philosophers,  orators,  and  historiajis 
of  Athens — those  dea<i  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who 
still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns — sapped  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Popedom,  and  contributed  once  more 
to  the  emancipation  of  mankind.  Then  followed  the. 
glorious  struggle  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  right 
of  private  judgment  was  asserted  by  a  number  of 
intrepid  men,  first  in  England,  and  afterwards  in 
Germany.  The  vast,  unwieldy  edifice  of  superstition 
was  very  soon  assailed  on  all  sides.  Even  in  Italy 
itself,  the  first  stronghold  of  spiritual  despotism,  men 
of  daring  temper  arose,  such  as  Dante,  Alighieri, 
Giovanni  Boccacio,  and  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  who 
hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  Papacy,  and  la- 
boured unceasingly  to  dissipate  the  superstitious 
terrors  upon  which  its  empire  rested.  Wickliffe  and 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Zuinglius,  undertook,  at  wide 
intervals,  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  glorious 
task,  and  by  their  united  efforts  emancipated  Chris- 
tendom from  the  yoke  of  an  idolatry  more  debasing 
than  that  of  Paganism.  From  that  time  forward,  the 
influence  of  the  Papal  State  rapidly  declined ;  and 
Protestantism,  operating  directly  or  indirectly,  im- 
parted comparative  freedom  to  the  whole  of  Chria- 
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teudom ;  for  even  in  those  countries  where  it  failed 
^nncrly  to  establish  itself,  it  greatly  modified  and 
purified  Koman  Catholicism,  by  rendering  priests 
ashamed  of  the  arts  by  which  they  had  preyionsly 
imposed  upon  mankind.  Compared,  therefore,  with 
what  it  formerly  was,  the  Popedom  itself  may  now 
be  said  to  be  Protestantised,  because  the  intellectual 
movement,  commenced  in  England  and  Germany, 
at  length  penetrated  Italy,  and  was  felt  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  power  of  the  pope,  however,  was  essen- 
tially a  tyranny,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
incompatible  with  the  assertion  of  reason.  To  this 
hour,  to  be  rational  and  to  be  a  Catholic,  are  things 
impossible.  You  must  abdicate  the  right  of  thinking 
for  yourself;  must  deliver  your  judgment,  blindfold, 
into  the  hands  of  another,  and  suffer  him  to  deter- 
mine for  you  in  the  most  momentous  affairs  respecting 
both  this  world  and  the  next. 

As  soon  as  the  nations  of  Europe  declined  to  make 
this  self-sacrifice,  the  Papacy  received  its  death-blow, 
and  dwindled  gradually,  until,  at  the  accession  of 
Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  it  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  political  power.  Even  now,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  effoi-t  which  that  pontiff  can  make  will 
suffice  even  to  prolong  for  a  limited  period  tbo  tem- 
poral sway  of  Rome,  contracted  and  insignificant  as 
it  is.  Its  spiritual  dominion  is  gone,  past  recall ;  for 
though  a  few  weak  men  in  great  Britain  are  now 


engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  diffuse  a  sort  of  po«ii* 
cal  Catholicism,  not  ill-suited  to  amuse  the  minds  of 
romantic  young  men  and  enthusiastic  women,  the 
system  is  too  completely  worn  out  to  be  ever  again 
resuscitated  ;  and  the  ludicrous  clamours  which  have 
been  raised  about  copes  and  surplices,  rood-lofts  and 
niches,  tapers  and  altars,  incense,  and  prayers  for  the 
dead,  will  only  tend  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  mythology ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  call  it  a  religion.  In  Italy,  it  may  be  politic  to 
convert  the  pope  into  a  temporal  prince,  provided  be 
will  formally  relinquish  hh  aerial  dominions,  iu  which 
his  predecessors  have  been  able  to  brew  so  many 
storms  for  the  troubling  of  the  world  below.  But 
time  and  experience  can  alone  show  whether  or  not 
the  enterprise  be  practicable.  The  present  pope  is. 
a  well-meaning  man,  but  seemingly  not  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  position.  For  what  he  has  effected^ 
however,  he  deserves  much  credit,  since  he  has  had 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  a  large  body  of  hit 
clergy,  and  a  no  small  number  among  the  laity. 
One  gi'eat  act  he  has  undoubtedly  achieved,  which 
was  that  of  separating  himself  from  the  antecedenti 
of  the  Papacy  by  recognising  the  necessity  for  reform, 
and  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  democratic  prin* 
ciple.  For  this  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Eu- 
rope, which,  we  trust,  will  keep  him  on  his  temporal 
throne,  while  the  spiritual  is  dissipated  to  the  winds. 
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The  month  of  June  was  destined  not  to  end  without 
leaving  behind  it  the  most  bloody  and  awful  scene  of 
revolution  ever  seen  since  the  reign  of  terror.  At  the 
moment  at  which  I  write  it  is  not  over,  and  no  man  can 
slate  the  awful  slaughter  which  has  taken  place.  I  be- 
lieve the  dreadful  truth  will  never  be  known,  but  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  a  more 
sanguinary  battle  than  that  of  Waterloo.  Four  thou- 
sand National  Guards  are  known  to  be  killed,  but  when 
the  dreadful  results  of  150  cannon  pouring  their  con- 
tents on  more  than  100,000  men  for  48  hours  are 
known,  Paris  will  be  in  consternation. 

The  insurrection  was  foreseen.  The  restless  ambi- 
tion of  pretenders,  and  their  friends,  has  been  long  at 
work;  both  Carlist,  Bonapartist,  and  Orleanist  have  been 
spending  money  to  provoke  anarchy  and  civil  war — the 
only  road  to  power  for  them.  The  Socialists,  and  Com- 
munists, seeing  their  wild  theories  treated  with  contempt, 
have  nursed  their  exasperation  a  long  time.  But,  on 
the  2 2d  June,  a  new  element  arose.  The  Ateliers  Na- 
fionaux  were  informed  that  they  were  gcinj  to  be 
marohed  out  of  Paris.  To  many,  this  was  a  frightful 
prospect.  Besides,  there  was  a  general  fceUnj  abroad 
that  the  National  Assembly  had  not  done  its  duty.  In- 
stead of  discussing  the  one  urgent  question  of  labour, 
and  its  rights ;  capital,  property,  and  its  duties,  they 
occupied  themselves  with  divorce  bills,  details  of  finance, 
of  costume,  of  rules,  &c.,  while  all  those  who  spoke  for 
the  workmen  were  treated  with  contempt.  Pierre 
Leroiu  is  wild  enough  in  his  notions,  but  the  National 
Assembly  might  have  treated  him  with  common  decency, 
instead  of  hooting  him  down.  A  general  compls^nt  was 


abroad.  The  shopkeepers  did  little  or  no  business,  and 
they  intemperalcly  urged  that  the  working  classes  had 
no  right  to  their  teupence  a-day,  when  they  did  not 
work  for  it.  They  forget  that  there  was  no  work  for 
them,  that  many  a  family  was  semi-stanxd  on  this  pit- 
tance, that  the  state  is  bound  to  see  that  no  man  starves 
as  long  as  there  is  a  penny-piece  to  be  found  to  buy 
hun  a  loaf.  The  more  sacredly  property  is  protected, 
the  more  sacredly  is  it  bound  to  provide,  in  moments 
of  stagnation,  a  bit  of  bread  for  the  hungry.  IV  hen 
property  does  not  do  this,  men  naturally  inquire  into 
its  rights,  which  exist  oidy  as  it  performs  its  duties. 
At  length,  the  smouldering  fire  came  to  a  flame.  The 
insurrection  began. 

The  Revolution  which  overturned  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe,  on  the  24th  February,  was  nothing  to 
be  compared,  in  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  to  the  insur- 
rection of  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  June.  In  that  of 
the  24th  of  February  but  little  resistance  was  offered 
to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  National  Guards  and 
soldiers  of  the  line  fraternised,  and  what  real  fighting 
there  was,  took  place  between  the  Municipal  Guards  and 
the  insurgents.  The  affair  of  the  24th  June  was  quite 
different.  Here  it  was  the  workmen  against  the  middle 
classes,  supported  by  the  army.  The  two  parties  fought 
against  each  other — the  workmen  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  certainty  of  labour,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  held  out  to  them  by  their  former  leaders,  now 
deprived  of  power ;  and  the  Nation^  Guards,  from  the 
feai*  of  anarchy  and  pillage. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  late  exciied  stata  of 
Pai-is,  that  m  wix\  struggle  would  soon  take  place.  The 
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National  Guard,  wearied  out  by  continual  watching, 
were  determined,  on  a  fitting  opportunity,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain,  even  by  the  most  violent  means,  that  peace 
and  quiet  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  deprived; 
while  the  labourers,  conceiving  their  situation  to  be 
worse  than  it  was  under  Louis  Philippe,  determined  on 
their  part  to  join  combat  with  the  bourgeoisie,  in  order 
to  have  their  rights  assured  to  them. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  when  the  Government,  finding 
that  the  national  workshops  bore  very  heavily  on  the 
diminished  finances  of  the  country,  took  the  resolution 
to  suppress  them,  and  to  send  the  labourers  there  em- 
ployed into  the  country,  where  work  had  been  said  to 
be  prepared  for  them.  This  resolution  did  not  at  all 
suit  the  workmen,  who,  meeting  in  a  body,  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Executive  Commission,  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  what  they  had  done.  The  Executive  Com- 
mission refused  to  see  the  delegates,  who,  on  this,  re- 
joined the  body  of  the  workmen.  But  little  contented 
with  this  refusal,  the  whole  walked  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  with  a  fiag  at  their  head.  A  report  having 
got  abroad  that  these  men  meant  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  National  Assembly,  a  vast  military  force  was  directed 
there;  however,  they  took  another  direction,  stating  at 
the  same  time  to  those  who  wished  them  to  proceed, 
that  next  day  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  grand  attempt. 

During  the  whole  evening  of  Thursday,  Paris  con- 
tinued to  be  very  much  excited.  The  crowds  on  the 
Boulevards  were  very  great,  and  as  soon  as  night  fairly 
shut  in,  the  workmen  began  operations ;  numbers  of 
barricades  were  erected  near  the  Portes  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Martin,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  capital. 
Matters  were  now  seen  to  be  serious,  and  the  state  of 
Paris  having  been  communicated  to  the  various  Mairies, 
orders  were  given  to  beat  the  rappel.  The  workmen 
still  continued  their  barricades,  causing  every  passer-by 
to  bring  with  him  a  paving-stone  to  help  forward  the 
construction.  Matters  becoming  stiU  more  serious, 
orders  were  given  to  beat  the  ghihale,  which  is  the  call 
for  every  National  Guard  to  turn  out.  At  this  sound, 
so  terrible  to  the  ears  of  a  Frenchman,  the  streets  soon 
filled  with  armed  men,  who  hastened  to  take  up  their 
stations  in  their  several  legions. 

The  workmen  appearing  to  be  most  firmly  established 
at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
National  Guards  proceeded  in  that  direction.  Here 
they  fbund  themselves  in  front  of  a  strong  barricade 
formed  of  paving  stones,  overturned  coaches,  water- 
carts,  &c.  Many  workmen  ran  through  the  streets, 
crying  out,  "  To  arms!  to  arms!"  and  endeavouring  by 
every  means  to  excite  the  population.  Several  of  them 
were  armed  wKh  muskets,  others  with  pistols,  sabres, 
iron  bars,  &c.  The  alarm  was  immediately  taken,  and 
the  shops  were  all  closed.  After  havuig  thus  run  over 
a  few  streets,  the  great  body  of  the  workmen  returned 
to  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  when  a  part  of  them  entered  a 
house  occupied  by  a  spirit-merchant,  known  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  factions  during  the  late  disturbances. 

The  rappel  was  beat  in  the  neighbouring  streets  by 
several  dfummers,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  slender 
company  of  about  thirty  of  the  National  Guards.  On 
arriving  at  the  barricades,  they  made  signs  for  the 
workmen  not  to  fire,  crying  out  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  do  so.  When  they  had  arrived  at  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  barricade,  they  were  assailed  by  the  men  stationed 
behind,  and  at  the  same  tune  by  the  insurgents  who  were 


stationed  in  the  house  above-mentioned.  About  ten  of 
the  National  Guards  fell,  and  the  others  retreated  with 
all  possible  haste. 

On  the  sound  of  the  firing,  about  a  hundred  addi- 
tional National  Guards  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  advanced 
on  the  barricade.  They  were  met  by  a  warm  fire ;  and 
the  workmen,  being  completely  sheltered,  committed  sad 
havoc  on  the  National  Guards,  without  suffering  much 
themselves.  The  insurgents,  perceiving  their  superi- 
ority, left  the  shelter  of  their  barricades;  and,  being 
joined  by  those  from  the  neighbouring  hoases,  threw 
themselves,  to  the  number  of  two  or  tliree  hundred,  on 
the  National  Guards,  and  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss 
of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  killed.  At  this  moment,  a 
battalion  of  the  second  legion  of  the  National  Guard 
arrived,  and  a  fresh  combat  commenced  between  them 
and  the  insurgents.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  joined  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
infantry,  and  these  and  the  National  Guards  crossing 
hayouets,  carried  the  barricades,  entered  the  house  from 
which  a  great  part  of  the  firing  proceeded,  and  put  to 
flight  the  defenders. 

The  alarm  having  been  spread,  a  strong  column  of 
troops  of  the  line  and  Guard  Mobile,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  General  Lamoriciere,  came  up,  beating  double- 
quick  time.  The  struggle  was,  however,  over,  but  the 
victory  had  been  dearly  bought.  About  thirty  National 
Guards  had  been  killed. 

The  generale,  meanwhile,  was  beating  all  over  the 
quarter.  Strong  detachments  of  National  Guards  were 
placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  groups  were  pre- 
vented from  assembling,  and  the  circulation  of  carriages 
and  persons  was  forbidden.  Every  one  who  lived  in  the 
quarter  thus  militarily  guarded  was  eondueted  to  his 
house  by  a  National  Guard.  This  was  used  as  a  pre* 
caution  against  them  lending  their  hand  to  the  con- 
struction of  barricades  as  they  passed  along.  Eveiy 
one  was  also  strictly  searched,  in  case  he  should  have 
arms  or  powder  about  him. 

But,  returning  to  our  narrative,  we  have,  as  yet,  only 
spoken  of  one  point.  Li  numerous  other  parts,  the 
combat  was  also  proceeding.  In  the  Rue  du  Eaubourg 
Poissoniere,  the  fighting  was  very  severe.  Besides  se- 
veral barricades  which  had  been  raised,  the  insurgents 
forcibly  entered  several  of  the  houses,  from  which  thqr 
kept  up  a  hot  fire.  In  number  they  were  considerable; 
they  were  well  armed,  and  seemed  to  obey  with  regu- 
larity the  orders  of  a  person  habited  as  a  captain  of  the 
National  Guards.  To  attack  these  insurgents,  a  party 
of  Mobile  Guards  first  arrived,  and  were  soon  followed 
by  a  strong  detachment  of  troops  of  the  line  and  Na- 
tional Guards.  The  regular  troops  placed  themselves 
first,  then  tlie  Mobile  Guards,  and  li^tly,  the  National 
Guards. 

The  insurgents  having  been  commanded  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  without  effect,  a  heavy  fire  was  commenced 
on  them,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  To  the 
regular  discharges  of  the  infantry,  the  insurgents  an- 
swered by  a  well-directed  fire,  which  made  greart;  havoc 
on  their  adversaries,  who  were  quite  unprotected.  How- 
ever, they  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  position  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  troops.  At  this  point,  there  were 
great  number  killed.  '  Many  of  the  insurgents  were  ar- 
rested. 

At  the  PaUce  of  Justice,  there  was  also  a  good  deal 
of  fighting.  ^  The]  Palace  itself  was  strongly  defended. 
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a  id  heavy  pickets  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  the  ad- 
j  )iuing  streets. 

Barricades  hadbeeii  raised  in  the  RuePlanche-Nubray, 
and  several  of  the  gunsmiths'  shops  on  the  quays  had 
l)cen  pillaged.  On  the  order  being  given,  tlie  Mobile 
Guard  and  troops  charged  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a 
heavy  fire,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  bamcades,  and  in 
clearing  tlie  Place. 

In  the  Quarter  St.  Jacques  the  struggle  was  long  and 
determined.  The  bridges  St.  Michael  and  Du  Petit- 
Pont  had  been  strongly  barricaded ;  and  the  insurgents, 
"well  entrenched,  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire.  Cannon 
were  here  brought  into  play,  and  the  utmost  destruction 
of  life  and  property  took  place.  Several  of  the  balls, 
flying  along  the  quay,  struck  the  houses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mint.  All  passage  in  this  quarter  was  forbidden, 
and  the  Pont  Neuf  and  other  bricks  were  declared  im- 
passable. The  head-quarters  of  tlie  military  forces  were 
established  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  as  being  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  disturbed  parts. 

Besides  these  places  which  we  have  mentioned,  there 
were  barricades  formed  in  many  others,  all  of  which 
were  most  vigorously  defended. 

Many  superior  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  of  the 
line,  and  of  the  Guard  Mobile,  were  killed  and  wounded. 

After  a  slight  cessation  during  the  afternoon,  the 
combat  began  to  deepen  with  the  evening.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  firing  was  very  w^arm,  more  especially  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine. 

The  Executive  Government,  seeing  the  seriousness  of 
affairs,  and  knowing,  in  such  extreme  cases,  liow  much 
force  there  is  in  unity,  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  by 
which  Greneral  Cavaignac,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  entire  command  of  the  troops.  National 
Guards,  &c.  Under  his  orders,  something  like  a  system 
was  organised. 

The  whole  town  was  occupied  militarily,  and  the  firing 
never  ceased.  All  day  the  drums  were  beating,  and  the 
firing  coutined.  On  both  sides  the  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm seemed  to  have  been  equal. 

We  shall  here  throw  together  a  few  of  those  acts  of 
determined  courage,  for  which,  during  all  their  Revolu- 
tions, the  French  have  been  so  famous.  At  the  moment 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgents  had  abandoned 
the  barricade  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  as  the  National 
Guard  rushed  forward  to  take  possession  of  it,  the 
tftandard-bearer  of  the  insurgents  still  kept  his  ground, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  few  stones,  and,  excited  by  two 
women  who  were  stationed  behind  him,  he  continued  to 
wave  his  flag,  as  it  seemed  to  defy  the  approaching  Nar 
tional  Guards.  Wounded  by  a  discharge,  he  again  rose 
and  waved  his  flag.  A  second  volley,  and  he  rose  no 
more. 

In  another  quarter,  a  tall  and  beautiful  young  woman, 
her  head  bare,  her  front  hair  covered  with  a  piece  of 
lace,  with  naked  arms,  and  dressed  in  a  gown  of  striped 
cotton,  and  who,  by  her  manners  and  her  dress,  seemed 
to  be  a  shop-girl,  seized  a  flag,  and,  passing  over  a  bar- 
ricade, advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Clery, 
where,  waving  her  flag,  by  her  maimer  and  gestures 
seemed  to  wish  to  provoke  the  National  Guards.  At 
this  moment  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  insurgents 
from  the  barricade.  It  must  be  said,  for  the  honour  of 
the  National  Gfuard,  that  they  did  not  fire  on  this  young 
woman,  who  stood  in  front  of  it,  although  she  was  quite 
close  to  them,  till  they  had  received  three  successive 


discharges,  wheu,  returning  the  fire,  she  fell  dead  in 
front  of  the  barricade.  Another  girl  now  rushed  for- 
ward, seized  tlic  flag,  raised  the  head  of  her  companion, 
and,  seeing  that  slie  was  lifeless,  in  her  rage  she  caugltt 
up  some  of  the  stones,  and  threw  them  at  the  ascsailauts. 
She  also  was  killed. 

A  colunm  of  the  first  legion  of  National  Guards 
marched  against  a  barricade  in  tlie  Rue  Nationale  St. 
Martin.  About  twenty  of  the  insurgents  continued  to 
fire,  when  an  old  man,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, mounted  the  barricade.  At  this  moment 
a  young  lad,  of  the  insurgent  party,  placed  a  pistol  close 
to  his  face,  and  threatened  to  fire  it,  if  he  proceeded  a 
step  farther.  The  old  soldier  turned  away  the  pistol 
with  great  coolness,  and  passed  over  the  barricade.  It 
was  Lieutenant-General  Pirc. 

At  the  moment  when  a  strong  party  of  the  National 
Guards  arrived  to  attack  the  barricade  at  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  they  were  met  ])y  a  heavy  fire.  M.  Leclerc,  jun., 
a  National  Guard,  received  a  ball,  and  fell  in  the  arms 
of  his  father,  who  was  marcliing  by  his  side.  "V\Tiile  the 
unhappy  father  was  attending  to  his  son,  a  second  volley 
was  fired,  and  the  uufortmiate  yomig  man,  already 
severely  wounded,  received  a  ball  in  the  throat,  whidi 
killed  him.  M.  Leclerc,  sen.,  immediately  quitted  the 
ranks,  went  home,  there  found  his  second  son,  made 
him  take  up  a  musket,  and  brought  him  into  the  ranks 
of  the  company.  The  body  of  the  young  Leclerc  was 
raised  by  some  of  the  National  Guards,  and  carried  home. 
A  guard  of  honour  p&ssed  the  night  near  his  mortal 
remains. 

The  insurgents  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  the  house 
wliich  forms  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  in  front  of  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  Most  of  them  were  protected  by  the 
Venetian  bliuds  which  are  placed  outside  of  the  windows. 
At  one  of  the  windows,  quite  open,  stood  a  man  thus 
unprotected,  who  fired  on  the  National  Guard  in  the 
street.  He  managed  t-o  esca})c  all  the  balls  which  were 
directed  against  him. 

M.  Roger,  lately  deputy,  rode  at  the  head  of  a  battar 
lion  charged  ^^  ith  the  attack  of  a  barricade  established 
near  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Proceeding  in  front,  he 
dashed  up  to  the  barricade,  and  quite  alone  seized  the 
flag  which  was  flying  on  it.  Several  shots  were  fired  at 
liim,  and  it  was  almost  miraculous  that  he  esca))cd. 

The  Executive  Ckimmission  and  the  Deputies  were 
also  present  in  the  fight.  The  horse  of  M.  Pierre  Bona- 
parte was  killed  under  him.  M.  Lamartinc  marched  at 
the  head  of  a  battalion,  and  carried  a  barricade  at  the 
top  of  the  Rue  St.  Severin ;  while  M.  Arago  took  the 
command  at  a  post  in  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  Saint - 
Jacques. 

The  night  was  awful.  Every  street  was  guarded  mi- 
litarily, and  all  out  after  ten  were  arrested,  unless  they 
could  give  good  reason  for  being  in  the  streets.  The 
troops  and  National  Guard  bivouacked  in  the  street* 
In  many  districts,  the  calm  was  awfully  unnatnial,  while 
every  now  and  then  the  death-like  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  lugubrious  cry  of  the  patrols  and  sentries,  Scm- 
iinelle,  prenez  garde  a  vom  r* 

And  thus  the  night  passed. 

On  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  insurrection^  the 
fighting  was  even  more  terrible  than  on  the  first.  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cannon  and  musketry 
roared  in  the  Quarter  Saint  Jacques  in  the  city,  and  the 
church-bell  of  Saint  Severin  sounded  the  tocsiiu     At 
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break  of  day  it  increased,  as  many  troops  and  Na- 
tional Guards  had  arrived  daring  the  night.  The  work- 
men, to  the  number  of  100,000,  had  possession  of  the 
city,  the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  du  Temple,  tlie  Bar- 
ri^res  Rochechouwrt,  Poissonniere,  and  La  Villette.  The 
cannon  were  fired  without  intemiption  during  the  mor- 
ning in  the  direction  of  La  Chapeile,  to  destroy  the 
battalion  of  workmen  who,  driven  into  the  Plain  des 
"Vertus,  had  been  there  inclosed  by  the  Mobile  Guards 
and  troops  of  the  line. 

The  Boulevards  resembled  a  camp ;  they  were  filled 
with  cavalry,  lancers.  National  and  Mobile  Guards. 

General  Cavaignac  sent  a  message  to  the  workmen 
about  nine  o'clock,  to  inform  them  that  he  would  only 
allow  them  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  surrender.  They 
answered,  that  they  were  determined  to  fight  to  the  last. 
After  this  delay  had  expired,  considerable  additional 
forces,  composed  of  cavalry  and  of  infantry,  proceeded 
to  La  Chapeile. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water  the  combat  was 
equally  bloody,  and  many  serious  contents  took  place  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

At  the  ei'devant  Place  Royale,  the  insurgents  chased 

the  National  Guards  from  the  Maine  of  the  8th  Arron- 

dissement,  and,  it  was  said,  afterwards  set  the  place  on 

•fire."  Various  battalions  of  National  Guards  arrived  from 

the  provinces  for  the  support  of  those  in  Paris. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  workmen  still  occupied  the 
Rue  des  Noyers,  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  the  Place  St. 
Michel,  the  Place  Sorbonne,  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  the 
Rue  de  la  Harpe.  The  Pantheon  was  the  head-quarters, 
from  which  the  passwords  and  commands  were  given. 

Fighting  took   place    at    several  points.     General 
Cavaignac,  after  haviug  forced  several  posts  near  the 
Bastile,  advanced  to   the  first  barricade  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  which  was  carried,  after  a  deter- 
mined resi.stance.    But  the  line  and  the  National  Guards 
could  proceed  no  further.     At  St.  Lazare,  there  was  a 
terrible  combat.     It  is  said  that  the  Mobile  Guard  have 
lost  about  200  men,  and  cannon  were  required  to  dis- 
lodge the  insurgents,  who  then  retired  to  the  Hospital 
de  la  Republique,  wliich  is  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, and  which  served  them  as  a  complete  fortress. 
At  two  o'clock  the  Panth^n  was  taken,  after  a  ter- 
rible combat.     Several  workmen  taken  with  arms  were 
shot  in  various  quarters.     Many  barricades  were  also 
constructed  in  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau,  which  it  requir- 
ed cannon  to  reduce.     In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
there  was  heavy  firing  during  the  whole  day.     Affairs 
being  thus  so  serious,  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege ;  and  armed  men  being  placed  at  the  comers  of 
all  the  streets,  circulation  was  difficilt.     Every  person 
was  qnestioned,  and  unless  his  business  was  extremely 
urgent,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass.     Those  who  lived 
in  the  quarter,  were  conducted  home  by  a  National 
Guard.     Every  one  was  searched,  and  even  their  hats 
were  token  off,  in  ease  they  should  have  arms  or  ammu- 
nition concealed  about  them.    At  night  all  passage  was 
impossible ;  and  a  "Qui  Vive"  soon  arrested  the  passer. 
Sentinels  answered  each  other  with  the  words  "  Senti- 
nelle,  prensz  garde   avou9*^   during   the  whole  night. 
If  Paris  was  confused  and  noisy  in  the  parts  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on,  it  was  as  still  as  death  in  the 
other  quarters — ^so  much  so,  that  the  various  clocks 
eould  be  plainly  heard  striking  the  hours. 
Shmday^  13  o^ekok^  «^;i.«*£arly  this  moming  the  ^«< 


nerale  was  again  beaten  over  Paris,  and  the  National 
Guards  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.    Various 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  contending  parties  are  abroad, 
but  from  the  state  of  siege  in  which  Paris  remains,  and 
which  renders  circulation  impossible,  but  little  in  reality 
can  be  known.     It  is  certain  that  the  workmen  are  yet 
far  from  conquered.     Many  of  the  barricades  yet  re- 
main.    More  National  Guards  and  troops  continue  to 
arrive  from  the  provinces,  and  every  possible  measure  is 
being  taken  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  reduce  the 
nsurrection.  To  outward  appearance,  Paris  remains  much 
the  same  as  yesterday.    Not  a  shop  is  open,  and  scarcely 
a  carriage  is  to  be  seen.     The  streets  are  patrolled  by 
heavy  parties  of  National  Guards,  and  persons  standing 
for  a  moment  together  are  threatened  to  befired  upon. 
We  have  not  received  the  concluding  portion  of  our 
correspondent's  narrative,  but  all  that  can  be  told  at  pre- 
sent may  be  briefly  written.     The  fighting  continued  to 
four  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.     At  that  hour  it  Was 
believed  to  be  concluded.     The  National  Guards  of  the 
pro\dnces  had  reached  Paris,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men.     There  were,  we  learn,  inclusive  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  from  the  provinces,  the  Guards  of  Paris, 
the  Mobile  Guards,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms  for  the  National 
Assembly.     We  presume  that  the  insurgents  had  never 
numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
must  have  been  badly  armed.     They  liad,  however,  the 
great  advantage  of  fighting  behind  barricades.     Their 
assailants  had  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  regular 
army  with  them,  the  immense  store  of  ordnance  in  and 
around  Paris,  and  they  used  these  advantages  unspar- 
ingly.    We  believe  the  statement  of  our  correspondent, 
that  the  carnage  equals  that  at  Waterloo,  ex^gerated ; 
but  nothing  so  horrible  has  occurred  in  Europe,  since 
that  great  battle,  as  this  fight  of  the  bourffeoise  and 
the  ouvriers  of  Paris.     Several  general  oflScers  are  said 
to  be  killed,  and  the  names  of  General  Negrie  and  Ge- 
neral Brea  are  positively  returned  amongst  the  slain. 
The  National  Guards  and  the  Guards  Mobile  have  suf- 
fered most  severely.    The  rough  calculations,  made  on 
Monday  evening  the  26th,  give  3,000  men  killed,  and 
10,000  wounded — of  the  latter  many  will  die. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  struggle  is  terminated. 
The  origin  of  the  evil  exists  out  of  Paris,  and  other 
towns  may  have  been  made  the  scenes  of  similar  con- 
flicts. TJie  immediate  authors  of  the  outbreak  are  un- 
known. Rumour  implicates  several  members  of  the  late 
Executive  Council  and  Ministry.  M.  Ledm  Rollin,  and 
his  friend,  M.  Flocon,  the  late  Minister  of  Commerce, 
are  suspected  parties.  Many  arrests  have  been  effected, 
Important  papers  are  said  to  have  been  found ;  and  a 
searching  investigation  of  the  recent  proceedings  will 
now  be  made.  The  political  changes  caused  by  the  re- 
bellion are  immense.  The  Executive  Council  resigned 
when  the  National  Assembly  voted  a  dictatorship  to 
General  Cavaignac.  The  Ministry  follow  their  princi- 
pals of  the  Executive  Council,  and  hold  office  only  until 
the  appointment  of  their  successors. 

Greneral  Cavaignac,  we  learn,  has  sent  for  M.  Thiers  to 
aid  him  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  The  rumour 
we  consider  premature.  The  Greneral  must  have  had 
matters  more  pressing  to  consider  than  the  formation  of 
a  ministry.  He  will  also,  undoubtedly,  adopt  the  pru- 
dent course  of  laying  down  his  power,  to  take  it  up 
again  at  the  xaumimous  bidding  of  the  Assembly, 
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It  augars  ill  for  I^rance  that  its  first  president  should 
be  a  military  man,  who  has  founded  his  claim  amid  the 
slaughter  of  her  citizens  in  the  greatest  catastrophe  that 
ever  bcfel  a  large  city.  For  this  characteristic  in  his 
advent  to  power.  General  Cavaignac  is  innocent.  It 
has  been  forced  on  the  Republic  by  the  baseness  of 
many  of  its  citizens. 

The  clubs  have  been  closed.  M.  Emile  Girardin, 
the  editor  of  the  Fresse,  is  an-ested.  His  journal,  which 
had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  paper  in  Paris, 
— ^perhaps  of  any  daily  paper  in  the  world — has  been 
suppressed  without  the  form  of  trial.  Other  ten  or 
twelve  papers  share  its  fate.  They  may  have  deserved 
it ;  but  this  is  liberty. 

Placards  of  a  political  character  on  the  walls  are  pro- 
scribed. The  most  complete  despotism  is  restored.  The 
red  Hepublicans  have  destroyed  freedom.  The  Socialists 
and  Communists,  who  express  detestation  of  bloodshed 
and  violence,  have  dyed  red  the  streets  of  Paris,  as  never 
streets  of  any  city  were  reddened  before  by  its  own  ci- 
tizens. 

The  guillotine  has  been  erected.  Men  have  been  shot 
in  cold  blood  by  hundreds.  The  crime  of  high  treason 
has  been  re-established.  The  dungeons  are  crowded  with 
prisoners.  The  churches  are  made  prisons.  The  corpses 
of  the  dead  are  in  their  coffins  at  ever^  third  or  fourth 
house  in  P^ris.  The  men  of  industry  have  been  deci- 
mated in  defence  of  the  small  remnant  of  property  that 
remained  to  them  and  to  their  faoiilies. 

Surely  no  city  ever  presented  a  scene  of  such  appal- 
ling woe,  inflicted  solely  by  its  inhabitants  on  each  other. 
The  second  city  in  Europe  is  thrown  into  universal 
mourning.  Its  houses  in  many  quarters  are  in  ruins. 
Its  streets  are  torn  up  to  build  barricades  with  the 
paving-stones.  Its  business  is  destroyed ;  for  the  days 
of  June  are  the  beginning  of  many  sorrows. 

Mingled  with  the  fifteen  thousand  men  wounded  and 
slain,  are  generals  of  the  highest  character,  who  had 
passed  through  many  hard-fought  fields  to  be  shot  in  the 
streets  (^  Paris,  not  in  defending  it  from  foreign  foes, 
but  in  protecting  it  from  the  madness  of  its  people — 
men  of  the  quietest  professions,  for  bankers  left  their 
desks  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guards,  in  which  M. 
Bothschild  is  an  inferior  officer — and  the  highest  minis- 
ter of  religion,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  shot  while  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  his  followers. 

This  terrible  event  would  have  furnished  a  theme 
from  which  Mr.  O'Connell  would  have  eloquently  taught 
the  misguided  confederates  of  his  Ireland — who  are 
struggling  forward  to  reach  similar  scenes — and  find  a 
like  bloody  and  desperate  ending. 

Por  Paris  and  for  Prance  we  do  not  anticipate  an  early 
restoration  of  peace  and  order.  Peace  and  want  are  in- 
eompatible.  Want  there  must  be  in  Paris  for  a  long 
period.      No  other  city  is  less  fitted  to  become  the 


centre  of  a  republic.  Its  population  have  been  chiefly 
employed  in  mim'stering  to  luxury.  They  have  banished 
or  they  have  terrified  the  rich.  The  absentee  will  linger 
there  no  longer.  Even  in  Tipperary,  an  unpopular 
landlord  would  be  equally  safe.  Tlie  tourist  will  seek 
some  other  place  of  amusement.  The  citizens  are  put 
in  mourning  for  months.  The  business  of  the  city  is 
concluded  for  a  season;  but  the  people  must  eat. 
We  anticipate,  therefore,  no  immediate  and  favourable 
termination  of  those  scenes.  The  Executive  Councilf 
have  been  dismissed.  The  fealty  of  more  than  one  o 
the  five  is  doubted.  The  Ministry  have  resigned.  The 
character,  and  even  the  safety,  of  some  of  them  is  com- 
promised. The  National  Assembly  talks  no  more  and 
does  no  less  than  our  own  Parliament;  but  it  is  fol- 
lowing a  bad  example.  It  is  losing  confidence  in 
itself,  and  preparing  the  people  for  any  change. 

In  our  March  No.  we  glanced  rapidly  at  the  events 
of  the  Revolution — ^the  men— and  tjie  character  of  the 
men  whom  it  had  turned  up.  Our  opinion  was  then 
considered  harsh.  We  remember  that  it  was  given  in 
doubt,  and  with  many  compunctions.  Nevertheless, 
freedom  suffers  more  from  the  silence  than  from  the 
candour  of  its  friends,  and  events  have  confirmed  the 
estimate  we  then  formed. 

The  name  of  M.  Lamartine  was  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence ;  and  if  he  had  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  own  miud,  and  been  less  anxious  tq  conoiliate  such 
refractory  opponents  as  Ledru  Kollin,  who,  we  suspect, 
is  much  compromised  in  the  affairs  of  the  loth  May  and 
the  24th  June,  there  would  have  been  no  military  dic- 
tator now  in  France. 

That  crisis  of  February  needed  more  than  a  man  of 
genius.  It  required  a  leader  endowed  with  great  energy 
and  determination.  It  needed  a  man  not  merely  of  in- 
tegrity and  of  courage,  but  also  of  decision.  It  required 
a  patriotic  Napoleon — a  leader  to  do  all  /or  the  people 
that  Napoleon  did  for  himself  and  for  his  family.  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac  may  be  the  necessary  man;  but  he  has 
risen  by  a  singular  throw  into  power,  almost  without  a 
character. 


fWe  have  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
this  No.  with  records  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Europe ;  and,  although,  we  have  with  that  object  en- 
larged the  Magazine,  yet  we  have  abo  encroached  on 
space  ordinarily  given  to  more  general  subjects; 
but  we  are  passing  through  a  period  when  events, 
equal  in  importance  to  the  changes  of  a  century 
in  more  pacific  times,  are  crowded  into  a  week  or  a 
month ;  so  that,  in  following  this  course,  while  sacri- 
ficing some  advantages,  we  gain  a  rapidly-written,  yet  a 
faithful  contemporaneous  history  of  great  changes,  which, 
to  our  subscribers,  may  be  more  interesting  many  years 
hence  than  even  at  the  present  time.] 


WIDOW  RICE  AND  WILLIAM  LINDSAY. 


WiJ>ow  Bice  and  William  Lindsay  are  two  very  plain 
and  poor  persons,  residing  within  the  mnuicipality  of  Glas- 
gow, and  unacqaainted  with  each  other.  They  have  been 
broDght  before  the  public  neither  from  their  virtues  nor  their 
crimes,  but  by  their  calamities ;  and  the  stubborn  determi- 
nation .of  the  parochial  boards  to  starve  as  many  young 
children  as  they  possibly  can ;  not  from  any  hatred  to  little 


boys  and  girls ;  not  from  any  personal  inhumanity  on  the 
part  of  the  members ;  for  several,  and  it  may  be  aU  of  them, 
are  amiable  and  benevolent  men,  in  their  private  oapact- 
ties ;  and  it  is  in  their  public  dealings  alone  that  they  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  those  affeotionate  Chineee,  who 
day  their  daughters  in  infancy^  to  save  them  ft-om  the  mi- 
series of  an  evil  world ;  or  the  superstitious  Hindoo  mothers, 
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^ho  were  in  the  habit  of  wafting  their  little  ones  into  fu- 
tnrity  on  the  wares  of  the  Ganges.  The  idol  that  the 
jATochiai  boards  of  Glasgow  fall  down  before  and  worship 
is  called  ^'political  economy."  It  is  a  hardened  thing, 
made  np  of  hard  men's  musings,  with  such  heart  in  it 
as  the  image  had,  raised  bj  the  Babylonian  monarch,  in 
the  plain  of  Dura.  This  "political  economy*'  stands  in  a 
modern.  Tophet^  and  the  parochial  boards  of  Glasgow  left 
little  children  to  pass  through  the  furnace  of  affliction  before 
li,  not  merely  without  compunction,  but  they  have  even 
"been  at  much  cost  to  proclaim  their  principles  before  the 
•world,  and  prove  their  right  to  be  cruel,  according  to  law. 

Our  English  and  Irish  readers  may  probably  know  that 
the  poor-law  of  Scotland  has  hitherto  excluded  able-bodied 
persons  from  relief,  although  they  may  be  out  of  employ- 
ment. According  to  the  interpretation  put  on  the  statutes 
respectmg  the  poor  in  Scotland,  it  was  a  calamity  to  any 
man  to  be  in  good  health  when  out  of  work.  The  circum- 
Btanee  that  should  hare  been  a  comfort  in  difficulties,  was 
an  aggravation  of  his  distress.  The  question  put  by  the 
parochial  board  was  not,  have  you  work  ?  but  can  you  work? 
In  this  happy  country,  it  was  presupposed  that  if  a  man 
could  work,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  a  demand 
for  his  labour.  He  might  be  most  involuntarily  idle,  but 
the  misfortune  was  treated  as  a  crime,  and  the  man  was 
outlawed,  so  £»r  as  the  reception  of  public  aid  was  concerned. 
This  was  the  undoubted  opinion  held  regarding  the  law ; 
and  the  practice  was  to  refuse  a.ssistance  to  all  claimants 
who  were  able  to  work,  although  no  employment  was  afforded 
tb  thetn. 

Widow  Bice  is  a  native  of  Ireland ;  but  her  children  were 
bom  in  Scotland,  and  they  had  been  resident  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  Glasgow,  where,  indeed,  we  believe,  they  were 
born*  After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Bice  applied  to  the 
parish  for  some  assistance  to  her  children.  The  parochial 
authorities  objected,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  an  Irish- 
woman, whom  they  would  return  to  her  parish.  The  appli- 
cant, however,  persisted  in  the  claim,  not  on  her  own  account, 
but  that  of  her  children,  who  were  Scotch  children  with  an 
Irish  mother.  The  law  does  not  trace  a  person's  origin 
farther  than  birth.  It  does  not  recognise  races.  If  the 
lady  ai  one  of  the  Irish  confederates  had,  as  in  that  case  it 
would  be  esteemed,  the  misfortune  of  being  confined  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  the  law  would  stamp  the  baby  as  a  Sasse- 
nach baby ;  and  its  little  brothers  and  sisters  would  be  then 
bound  to  hate  the  Saxon.  Widow  Rice,  although  an  Irish- 
woman, probably  was  not  a  confederate ;  and  she  was  enabled 
to  bring  her  case  before  the  various  Courts  for  decision.  The 
Sheriffs  found  successively  against  the  parochial  boards,  and 
ordered  interim  relief  to  be  afforded  to  the  applicants,  while 
the  parish  went  forward  to  the  Court  of  Session  with  this  poor 
Irish  widow  and  her  children  as  their  opponents.  The  litiga- 
tion, which  has  continued  for  two  years,  and  passed  through 
all  the  stages  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  Outer  House  and  the 
Inner  House,  has  at  last  been  heard  before  a  full  Court,  and 
decided  in  the  widow's  favour.  If  we  were  not  to  print  and 
pfeserrft  a  very  extraordinary  note  of  Lord  Bobertson's,  on 
a  case  somewhat  similar,  we  should  copy  the  judgment  given 
ift  this  ease  ;  because  we  do  not  recollect  an  instance  where 
the  conduct  of  powei-ful  defendants  was  more,  properly  re- 
buked than  tliat  of  the  "  guardians  of  the  poor,"  who  had 
dragged  on  this  action  through  many  stages,  not  at  their 
own  cost,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  parish. 

The  decision  has  a  legal  bearing  of  Bome  importance.  It 
coAij^etely  setiarates  the  cose  of  the  parent  from  that  of  the 


child.  This  applicant  for  her  children  has  obtained  relief; 
for  herself  she  could  only  obtain  a  passage  to  her  parish.  The 
law  then,  as  now  interpreted,  holds  that  the  children  of  a 
poor  person,  may  be  separated  from  their  parent,  by  the 
Channel,  and  all  the  space  in  addition,  that  both  parties 
may  have  to  travel  in  search  of  their  parish.  The  Irish 
mother  may  belong  to  Galway.  Her  Scotch  children  may 
have  been  bom  in  Caithness.  Their  father  may  have  found 
a  grave  in  Wick  ;  and  to  obtain  relief,  the  mother  and 
her  children  may  have  to  be  separated  by  all  the  interven- 
ing space  between  these  two  distant  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  iDConsistency  can  be  easily  removed,  if  any  case 
arises  in  which  its  inconvenience  becomes  apparent.  An 
order  on  the*  mother's  parish,  for  the  money  allowed  to  her, 
will  obviate  the  difficulty.  In  this  instahcc  no  difficulty 
arose,  as  the  mother  sought  nothing  for  her  own  support, 
but  only  required  the  means  to  feed  and  clothe  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  rejoice  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  her 
against  all  the  political  economy  employed  on  the  subject. 

William  Lindsay's  case  is  somewhat  different,  ^e  is  a 
cotton-spinner.  At  the  date  of  his  application  to  the  GK)van 
Parochial  Board,  one  of  the  Glasgow  parishes,  he  had  been 
Clyq  weeks  out  of  employment.  To  a  man  who  has  been  in 
regular  work  as  a  cotton-spinner,  five  weeks  of  idleness 
should  not  be  a  serious  matter.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
Willi&m  Lindsay's  employment  had  been  irr^;ular  for  two 
years.  He  had  been  occasionally  on  short  time.  He  had 
been  winking  at  periods  for  only  five  hours  daily.  At  last 
he  %as  thrown  altogether  idle.  His  fiunily  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  four  children.  His  wife  was  sick,  and  in  the 
hospital.  His  children  were  also  under  ten  years  of  age« 
He  could  meet  with  no  employment,  and  the  state  of  his 
family  hardly  enabled  him  to  seek  it.  In  these  ciroum- 
stances  he  applied  to  the  Govan  Parochial  Board,  not  ibr 
himself,  but  for  his  children. 

An  application,  backed  by  these  &cte,  oould  icareely 
be  refused.  Those  who  think  so,  do  not  know  political 
economy.  Perhaps  William  Lindsay  had  been  an  impro- 
vident man.  Perhaps  he  had  some  remnant  of  savings 
invested  in  the  drawer  of  a  chest,  to  be  squeezed  out. 
Probably  there  was  in  his  house  some  scraps  of  fumitur&—- 
a  blanket — a  bed  or  a  bedstead — ^not  yet  at  the  pawnbroker's. 
He  may  not  have  sought  work  with  sufficient  activity. 
He  may  have  relations  who  will  help  him  in  distress.  He 
may  have  neighbours  who  will  share  their  scraps  and 
crumbs  with  the  children  rather  than  that  they  should 
starve.  Political  economy  is  ingenions.  Especially  our  Scotoh 
political  economy  is  a  hard  article,  but  shrewd,  very  shrewd. 
At  any  rate,  political  economy  resisted  the  imputation  that 
a  parochial  board  were  bound  to  feed  children  whose  Ikther 
committed  that  unnatural  crime,  in  the  midst  of  want  and 
depression,  of  continuing  in  good  health.  What  could  be 
thought  of  a  father  who  was  guilty  of  that  enormity  ?  Did 
children  deserve  breakfast  or  supper,  keeping  dinner  out  of 
view,  whose  father  would  not  beoome  sick  ¥  To  political 
economy,  at  least,  the  question  seemed  impertinent. 

If  William  Lindsay  could  have  changed  places  with  his 
sick  wife  in  the  hospital,  there  might  have  been  something 
done  ;  but  failing  that,  this  board,  consisting,  wc  seriously 
aver,  of  ecclesiastical  men  and  of  laymen,  of  most  charitable 
and  praiseworthy  persons,  decided  on  going  to  law,  rather 
than  feeding  these  hungry  children  in  the  wood  of  affiiction. 
Fortunately  their  case  came  under  the  cognosoence  of  the 
officers  in  an  excellent  society  formed  for  the  protection  of 
the  poor,     They  brought  the  curcumstances  before  two  of 
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the  Sheriflfs  of  Lanarkshire— Sheriff  Bell,  wlio  was  formerly 
so  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
then  Sheriff  Alison,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  esteemed  to  be  soand  law- 
yers, and  they  both  decided  in  favour  of  feeding  the  chil- 
dren at  the  expense  of  the  parish  until  their  father  could 
obtain  employment.  That  decision  had  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  obtaining  for  them  interim  relief,  during  the 
farther  discussion  of  the  case,  for  the  litigation  did  not  ter- 
minate with  this  deliverance.  The  parochial  authorities 
transmitted  very  lachrymose  circulars  to  most,  if  not  all  the 
other  Scottish  parochial  boards,  imploring  aid  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  four  infant  children  of  the  unemployed 
William  Lindsay,  and  his  sick  wife. 

We  have  the  honour  of  the  parochial  boards  and  of  political 
economy  at  lieart,  and  it  grieves  us  to  say  that  these  circu- 
lars were  not  returned  unanswered.  The  indignation  of 
many  of  the  boards  was  stirred.  Eloquent  speeches  were 
made  to  precede  patriotic  or  parochialic  resolutions  ;  and 
there  was  that  stern  determination  to  sacrifice  their  consti- 
tuents* money  evinced,  in  resisting  this  terrible  invasion  of 
William  Lindsay's  four  children  on  Govan  milk  and  meal, 
that  the  Danes  show  in  preserving  Schleswig. 

The  case,  accordingly,  came  before  the  Lord  Ordinary, 
and  we  subjoin  his  judgment : — 

"9th  June,  1848. — The  Lord  Ordinary  having  heard  parties* 
procurators  on  the  closed  record,  and  whole  process, — In  re- 
spect it  is  not  denied,  that,  at  the  date  of  the  application  for 
relief,  the  petitioner  had  no  means  of  subsistence,  and  was 
unable  to  procure  work  of  any  kind,  wliereby  be  might  earn 
wajjes  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  children, — and  in  re- 
spect the  said  children  are,  from  their  youth,  unable  to  work 
or  earn  a  subsistence  for  theniselves, — Finds,  that  while  re- 
maining under  such  circnmbtauces,  they  are  by  law  entitled 
to  reliei,  to  the  extent  of  necessary  sustcntation,  and,  there- 
fore, adheres  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff:  Repels  the  rea- 
sons of  advocation,  remits  the  cause  sirapliciter  to  the  Sheriff, 
and  decerns.  Finds  the  re&-pondcnt  entitled  to  expenses,  and 
lemits  the  aooount  thereof  when  lodged,  to  the  auditor  to  tax 
and  report. 

(Signed)  '*V.  Robkbtson." 

The  note  is  of  more  importance  than  the  judgment.  It  is 
long,  but  we  wish  to  preserve  it  for  several  reasons,  and  it 
will  most  amply  repay  perusal  : — 

'*  NOTE  BT  LOBD  RODEBTSON. 
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The  questions,  here  raised,  are  of  the  deepest  importance  in 
the  admmistr:Uion  of  the  Poor-laws  of  Scotland,  <alfeoting  the 
very  constitution  of  society,  and  ibe  support  of  those  telong- 
ing  to  the  labouring  classes,  whom  misfortune  has  reduced, 
without  any  fault  on  their  part,  to  a  condition  of  nciual  starva- 
tion. The  petitioner  seeks  relief,  not  for  himself,  but  fur 
four  helpless  children— the  youngest  of  three  years  of  ngc, 
and  the  eldest  about  ten.  Their  mother,  at  the  date  of  the 
application,  was  in  the  Infirmary,  and  is  since  dead.  Their 
father  was,  owing  to  the  slate  of  trade,  out  of  employment 
— cftrninj?  no  wages — but  able  bodied,  and  i\illiug  to  work. 
The  children  had  no  mc;ins  of  subsistence;  and  tlio  father — 
although  continuing  Iro  live  under  the  same  roof  with  tliem 
— notliing  to  give  iliem  for  tlieir  support.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  are  to  bo  allowed  to  starve,  but  for  the  inter- 
vontioii  of  tLie  voluntary  charity  of  those  whose  cars  may  be 
reached  by  their  cry  of  destiiutiou  ! — or,  whether  they  have  not 
a  right,  by  the  Statute  Law  ot  bcotlaud,  to  demand  relief  i 
The  plea  of  the  Inspector  is,  '.hat  their  father  being  able- 
bodied,  is  not  entitled  to  direct  relief  for  himself,— that  he  is 
not  in  law  a  pauper, — aiul  that  consequently  he  bein;;  bound 
to  support  his  children,  and  children  not  being  entitled  to  re- 
lief where  the  father  has  no  such  ri^ht,  they  cuuuot  make  any 
legal  claim.  Precariui.s  charity,  he  says,  is  the  only  source 
to  which  they  aro  entitled  to  look  for  subsistence. 

"^ow,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  petitioner,  in  re- 
spect of  his  being  able-bonied,  is  not  entitled  to  relief  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed?  And  itio  second, 
whether,  independent  of  his  situation,  tho  children  are  not 
entitled  to  support,  to  be  administered  io  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  theiQ  from  sickiess  and  death  by  starvation !    It  was 


well  observed  bv  the  Lord  Jastice-Generalr— in  the  caae  of 
Watson  r.  The  Kirk- Session  of  Ancrum— that  •  we  must  de- 
cide cases  of  this  kind  acoording  to  the  rules  of  law,  and 
must  not  be  influenced  by  feelings  of  compassion.'  It  is» 
therefore,  necessary  to  look  closely  at  the  provisions  of  the 
several  statutes  on  this  head ;  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  thinks, 
that  the  result  of  such  investigation,  as  well  as  the  solemn 
judgment  of  this  Court  in  1804,  contradict  the  assampiion 
that  this  petitioner  is  not  entitled  to  apply  for  relief  to 
himself. 

[The  Lord  Ordinary,  it  w'll  be  observed,  enters  here  on  a 
question  not  before  him,  viz.,  whether  the  fiither  of  tho 
children  was  entitled  to  relief.] 

"  I.  The  petitioner  is,  no  donbt,  or  at  least  was,  when  he 
made  the  application,  able-bodied,— and,  so  far  as  his  owu 
strength  is  coneerned,  wss  capi^le  of  earning  a  subsisteoot. 
lie  is  not  entitled  to  say  that  be  is  unwilling  to  work.  He 
savs,  on  the  contrary,  that  be  is  quite  willing,  but  can  get 
nothinfr  to  do.  This  the  I/)rd  Ordinary  understood  the  In- 
spector to  admit  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  that  the  admission 
implied,  the  petitioner  had  no  means  of  getting  employment 
of  any  kind,— that  he  could  earn  no  wages  from  any  source. 
A  party  certainly  would  not  be  entitled  to  say— I  am  a  ootton- 
spiuner,  accustomed  to  the  warm  atmosphere  of  a  cotton- 
mill,  and  if  I  can  get  no  work,  such  as  that  to  which  I  ami 
habituated,  I  am  not  obliged  to  work  in  the  cold  air  of  win- 
ter, cut  of  doors,  digging  ditches,  or  breaking  stones,  at 
diminished  wages.  On  the  contrary,  being  able-bodied,  he  ia 
bound  to  work  at  whatever  his  hand  can  find  to  do, — however 
foreign  to  his  previous  habits  or  pursuits,  and  at  whatever 
rate  the  market  affords ;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  idle» 
merely  because  ho  cannot  hnd  the  employment  best  suited  to 
him,  and  to  which,  in  happier  times,  he  had  been  accustomed. 
Far  less  does  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages  justify  idleness.  But  the 
respondent,  in  this  case,  desired  the  argument  to  nrooeedon  tbe 
assumption  that  no  employment  of  any  kind  could  be  found  by 
or  for  the  petitioner, — no  wages  could  be  earned.  And  such 
is  the  construction  put  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  tbe  judgment 
of  the  Sheritr-8ubstitute,  that  the  petitioner,  •  for  live  weeks 
previous  to  the  institution  of  this  action,  had  been  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  earned  nothing, — owing  to  the  dullness  of 
trade,  his  employers  having  no  work  for  him, — and  that 
he  had  tried,  but  had  been  unable,  to  procure  work  any* 
where.* 

*'  In  this  situation,  it  is  impossible  to  characterise  the  peti- 
tioner as  a  sturdy  beggar,  or  to  deal  with  hira  as  idle  and 
dissolute.  Surely  the  law  will  not  award  punishment  against 
him,  because  he  can  get  nothing  to  do.  He  is  plainly  an 
object  of  compassion,  whether,  in  respect  of  the  bodily 
strength  he  enjoyed— -(how  long  to  continue  without  suita- 
ble aliment  is  a  questitm  of  serious  import) — he  is  entitled 
to  statutory  relief.  Now,  the  Statute  Law  of  Scotland  nil- 
doubtedly  makes  an  important  distinction  between  two 
classes  of  poor.  It  suppresses  and  punishes,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  sturdy  becgar— the  idle  and  dissolute,  who 
will  not  work,  who  *nce  labour,'  and  support  themaelves 
'  by  soming,'  or  in  anv  other  lawless  manner.  This  class  of 
vagabond  poor  is  well  enumerated  bv  Baron  Uume:— '  In 
terms  of  those  laws,  there  are  to  be  held  and  treated  as  vsga- 
bonds  or  masterful  beggars, — all  bards  and  jugglers,  all  users 
of  subtile,  crafiie,  and  unlawful  plays,  Egyptians,  somers,  fen- 
zeit  fools  (or  pretended  idiots),  counterteit  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  fortune-tellers,  pretenders  to  knowledge  in  charms, 
prophecy,  or  other  abused  sciences,  all  minstrels  also,  song- 
sters, and  tale-tellers,  not  being  in  tbe  service  of  the  Lords  of 
Parliament,  or  the  great  burghs.' 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  affords  relief  to  the  impotent, 
weak,  and  destitute,  who,  unless  relieved,  must  live  by  alma. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  law  is,  no  doubt,  directeil  to  repress 
those  who  will  not  work  at  an  honest  calling,  snd  gain  their 
livelihood  by  hidusiry,  but  who  seek  it  by  violence,  or  by 
fraud  and  imposition,  such  as  fortune-telling,  unlawful 
c;ames,  or  tho  like,  as  above  enumerated.  But  it  is  also 
stretched  forth  to  succour  the  weak  and  poor,  who  cannot, 
owing  to  tlieir  condition,  earn  their  own  subsistence.  The 
charity  of  the  law  will  not  allow  the  impotent  to  starve.  But 
if  starvation  be  inevitable,  when  a  willing  man  can  earn  no 
wages  for  his  support,  where  is  the  foundation  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  him  who  has  not  luands  to  work  withal,  and  him 
who  cannot  set  work  on  which  his  hands  may  be  employed  ? 
That  a  man  is  able-bodied  may  afford  a  presumption  of  his 
being  able  to  earn  his  livelihood.  It  may  be  a  good  genemt 
test,  that  his  case,  in  ordinary  circomsiauoes,  require^  no  pa- 
rochial aid.  But  if  it  be  conceded  that  he  can  get  no  work— 
if,  en  the  one  band,  he  prove  that  the  labour  market  ia 
closed  against  hhn—what  sort  of  mockery  is  it  to  sigr  that,  if  he 
beg,  h«  must  be  punishedM  a  masteiful  beggari  anable-bodiocl 
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dier ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  be  apply  for  paroohLil  relief, 
hia  hands  are  strong  enough  to  sapport  bim,  thoagh  he  bos 
botiiiiig  on  which  these  bands  can  be  occupied  ?  A  man  is 
not  an  able*bodied  wearer,  fit  to  maintain  nimself,  who  has 
strength  of  limb  and  skill  in  his  trade,  but  who  cannot  get  a 
loom  whereon  to  work.  He  cannot,  like  the  spider,  spin 
from  his  own  internal  resources.  Nor  is  one  an  able-bodied 
seaman,  who  shall  get  no  aid  from  the  parish,  because  he  is 
Hctive  and  used  to  the  sea,  and  anxious  to  buffet  the  waves 
when  there  is  no  vessel  in  the  port  requiring  hands  for  navi- 
e^iition.  Nor  will  the  intellectual  strength  uf  genius  support 
him  who  may  not  wander  forth  as  a  *  minstrel'  or  *  bnrde,' 
a  '  songster'  or  '  tale-teller,'  and  who  cannot  command 
types,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  fur  the  record  and  dissemination 
of  his  valuable  labours. 

"  It  is  also  true  that,  in  this  country,  we  have  no  statutory- 
work-liouses  for  the  geueral  employment  of  the  able-bodied ; 
KO  that,  if  }iu  able-bodied  man  apply  fur  aid,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  at  once  put  to  work  by  the  parish.  Onr  system  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  suppressing  the  idle,  and  gene- 
rally of  allowing  the  industrious  to  find  work  for  themselves. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  if  truly  and  bonajiile — and 
not  as  a  mere  colourable  pretext  for  idleness— able-bodied  men 
can  find  no  work  of  any  kmd,  they  are  mere  objects  of  common 
charity,  outcasts  by  the  law,  and  not  entitled  to  any  relief, 
merely  because  they  have  strength  of  body.  What  is  it  to 
the  unemployed  craving  for  work,  that  he  has  Ien[s  and  arms, 
thews  and  sinews,  if  he  cannot  ^et  whereon  to  employ  his 
strength,' and  thereby  to  gain  that  support  which  he  is  anxious 
to  secure  by  bis  own  industry  ?  Wherein  is  he,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  states  entitled  to  support,  different  from  him  whom 
disease  has  stricken  down  fur  a  season  ?  Leave  the  former 
unsupported,  and,  if  he  subsist  at  all,  he  will  soon  be  in  the 
predicament  of  the  latter.  But  surely  the  law  of  no  Chris- 
tian country  can  enact  such  a  barbarous  system  of  tardy,  and 
perhaps  useless,  relief— aa  that  the  party  mu^t  become  sick 
from  actual  want,  before  he  is  offered  that  aid  which,  time- 
oudly  administered,  would  save  him  from  sickness  altoge- 
ther? 

**  If  unemployed  men,  destitute  not  by  their  own  will,  but 
from  the  state  of  the  market,  have  no  claim  on  the  law  for 
snbsistence— it  is  to  be  feared  th:it,  rather  than  starve,  or  al- 
low their  children  to  starve,  they  may  be  led  to  violate  that 
law  under  which  they  cannot  find  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Such,  surely,  cannot  be  its  policy;  and,  although  undoubtedly 
the  biw  is  not  to  be  stretched,  on  the  one  band,  from  the 
fear  of  outrage— on  the  other,  the  necessities  of  the  poor  must 
be  fairly  considered;  and  if  there  be  a  right  of  relief  competent 
to  the  extent  of  needful  sustentatiou — which  is  all  that  is 
here  asked — and  which  is  undoubtedly  required — then  the 
wise  and  humane  policy  of  the  law  must  be  to  see  snob  re- 
lief duly  and  timeously  administered.  It  is  humbly  thought 
an  examination  of  the  statute  will  show  the  soiuidness  of 
these  views. 

"  The  first  statute  which  has  been  referred  to  is  one  of  King 
James  I. — being  that  of  1424,  c.  6,  entitled—*  Of  the  age  and 
marke  of  beggars,  and  of  idle  men.'  This  statute  prohibits 
beggars,  between  the  ages  of  *  fourteene  and  three  score  ten 
zeires,  hot  they  be  scene  by  the  councelles  of  the  touues.  or 
oi  the  lane,  that  they  may  not  winne  their  living  uther 
waies.'  Those  who  are  allowed  to  beg  are  to  have  a  certain 
token,  and  such  as  have  no  token,  are  to  be  *  charged  be  open 
proclamation  to  labonr,  and  passe  to  craftes  for  winning  uf 
iheir  livine^,  under  the  puine  of  burning  on  the 
chcike,  and  banishing  of  the  countrie.'  All  this,  it 
will  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  persons  under  14 
years  of  a^e,  and  assumes,  that  those  who  have  strength  to 
work  shall  be  able  to  obtain  work  to  perform,  because  they 
are  to  pass  to  crafts  for  winning  of  their  living.  If  they  do 
not,  they  are  to  be  punished. 

*'  The  act  15(J3,  o.  70,  ordains  this  statute, — '  Maid  upon 
stirke  beggers,'  to  be  executed  by  Sheriffs  and  other  officers ; 
and  enjoms  that  they  'tboil  nane  to  beg'  within  their  juris- 
diotions,  'except  crniked  folke,  seik  foike,  impotent  iTolke, 
and  weak  folke,  under  the  paine  of  payment  of  aoo  mark  for 
ilk  uther  begger  that  beis  ioundin.' 

**  The  act  1035,  c.  22,  in  like  manner,  was  passed  '  for  re- 
fraining of  the  multitude  of  maisterful  and  siran^^e  beggers.' 
It  confirms  the  statute  of  James  I.,  appoints  tokens  to  be 
given  to  the  licensed  beggars  of  each  parish,  who  aie  entitled 
to  beg^  and  prohibits  all  others  fh>m  doing  so. 

'*  These  are  ttie  statutes  which  precede  the  act  1579,  c.  74, 
which  first  introduced  the  system  of  poor-laws  into  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  two  branches,  as  the  title  of  the  statute  itself 
bears  :— Ist,  '  For  punishment  of  Strang  and  idle  beggars ;' 
and,  2d,  '  Keliefe  of  the  pore  and  impotent.'  I'his  act  first 
oonfirmfl  the  prior  statutes  against  masterfnl  and  idle  beggars, 
'sik  as  maks  U>eaui«lvefl  fulos,  and  are  bairdes,'  and  the 
Uk«;*and,  after  »  further  preamblea  declares,  tliat  'it  ia 


thocht  expedient,  statute  and  ordained,  as  well  for  tho  utter 
suppressing  of  the  saidis  Strang  and  idle  beggers,  as  con- 
tageous  enimies  to  the  commoun  well,  as  for  the  charitabel  re- 
leeving  of  aged  and  impotent  pure  peopel,  that  the  ordour  and 
forme  following  be  observed.'  It  then  contains  a  variety  of 
regulations agamst  strong,  idle, and  disorderly  beggars,  who  are 
described  as  consisting  of  geuenilly — 1st,  *Ail  idle  peopel  oftlling 
themselves  Egyptians,  or  any  uther  that  feinzies  them  to  have 
knawlege  of  charming,  prophecie,  oruthers  abused  sciences.' 
2d,  'All  persones  being  haill  and  starke  in  bodie,  and  abill  to 
worke,  alleging  them  to  have  beene  hen'ie<i.  or  burnt  in  sum 
far  pairt  of  the  real  me,  or  alleging  them  to  be  banished  for 
slauchter  and  uthers  wicked  deid^(,  aiiduthers  nouther  havand 
laud  nor  maisters,  nor  using  onylauchful  nierclinndice,  craft, 
or  occupation,  quhairby  they  lu.ay  win  their  livings,  and  can 
ji^ive  na  reckoning  how  they  laucti'fullie  got  their  living.'— 3d, 
'All  minstrells,  Banisters,  and  tale-tellers,' &c. — 1th, 'All 
commoun  labourers,  being  personncs  abill  in  bodie,  living 
idle,  and  fleeing  labour.'— 5th,  'All  counterfaicters  of  licenses 
to  beg.' — 0th,*  All  vagabond  scholars  of  the  Universities  of 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdene,  not  licensed  be  the  Rec- 
tor and  Dean  of  Facnlty.' — And,  7th, '  Ailschipmen  and  ma- 
riners alleging  themselves  to  be  schipbroken  without  they 
have  sufficient  testiinonialles.'  All  the  persons  falling  under 
these  various  descriptions  are  to  be  esteemed  and  punished 
:u  '  Strang  besrgttrs  and  vagabonds.' 

"  Having  thus  dealt  wita  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  to  l>e 
repressed  and  punished,  the  Act  next  provides  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  and  who  are  to 
be  relieved.  Tnis  branch  of  the  statute  is  introduced  by  tbo 
words — 'And  seeiug  charitie  wonld  that  the  pure,  aged,  and 
impotent  persones  snld  be  als  necessarilie  provided,  as  the 
vagabonds  and  Strang  bpgt:fnrs  repressed,  and  that  the  <'\ged, 
impotent,  and  pure  people  suld  have  ludgeing  and  abiding 
places  throughout  the  realme  to  settle  themselves  intil.'  It 
therefore,  1st,  ilirects  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  hospitals ;  2dly,  It  directs  the  magis- 
trates of  burghs,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  each  parish,  to 
lake  '  inquisition  of  all  aged,  pure,  impotent,  and  decayed  per- 
sones borne  within  that  parochine,  or  quhilkes  war  dwelling 
and  had  their  maist  commoun  rcsorte  in  the  saide  parochine, 
the  last  seven  zeires  bypast,  quhUkes  of  necessitie  men  live 
bee  almes.'  Upon  this  inquii»ition,  a  register  is  to  be  mndo 
up,  .after  full  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  poor;  and 
particularly,  'quhat  their  ueideful  sustentution  will  extendo 
10  everieoulke.'  This  being  arranged,  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  aro  to  be  taxed  and  stented,  '  according  to  the 
estimation  of  their  substance,  without  exception  of  persones 
•^o  sik  oulkie  charge  and  contribution,  as  sail  be  thooht  expe- 
dient and  sufficient  to  susteine  the  saidie  pnre  peopil.'  There 
is  a  further  provision,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice — *Gif 
the  aged  and  impotent  persones  not  being  sa  dise:ised,  lamed, 
or  impotent,  bot  that  they  may  woorke  in  sum  manner  of 
wark  sail  be,  bee  the  ovreseeis  in  ouy  parochin  appoyntcd  to 
w.irk  aiid  zit  refusis  the  same — then,  first,  the  refuser  to  be 
scourged  and  put  m  the  stokkes;  and,  for  the  seoond  fault,  to 
ue  punished  as  vagabounds,  as  said  is.' 

*'  The  Act  1661,  c.  98,  containhig  instructions  to  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  has  also  been  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
taking  up  a  list  of  the  poor  twice  a  year, — *  into  which  num- 
ber there  shall  no  person  be  received  who  are  any  wa^  able  to 
gain  their  own  living;'— and  overseers  are  to  bo  appointed  *  to 
make  due  tryal  and  examination  of  tho  coudiiion  and  number 
of  such  pq^r,  aged,  sick,  lame,  and  impotent  inhabitants 
of  the  said  paroch,  who  {oi  themselves)  have  not  to  maintain 
them,  nor  are  able  to  work  for  their  living  ;  as  also  of  all  or- 
phans and  other  poor  children  within  the  said  paroch,  who 
are  left  destitute  of  all  help.'  These  persons  are  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  list,  and  provided  for  ;  and  the  ovtrseers  are  to 
make  trial  of  their  behaviour, — that  *  if  any  of  them  being  so 
provided  shall  go  abroad  to  beg,  or  oiherwayes  miscarry 
themselves,  or  siiall  refuse,  being  able  to  work,  aiiv  manner  of 
work  that  they  are  able  to  perform  in  such  cases,  they  are  to- 
be  punished. 

"  The  Act  1053,  o.  10,  also  contains  provisions  concerning' 
beggars  and  vagabonds,  ratifying  the  former  statutes, — 
'  VVith  this  addition,  that  strong  beggars,  with  their  bairns,, 
be  employed  in  common  works,  and  that  they  shall  continue- 
servants  tlierein  during  their  lifetimes. '  It  further  narrates,, 
that  the  chief  canse  '  tnat  vagabonds  and  idle  persons  do  yet; 
so  much  abound,  hath  been,  that  there  were  few  or  no  com* 
inon  works  then  erected  in  the  kingdom,  who  might  t^ike  and 
employ  the  salds  idle  persons  in  their  service.'  It,  therefore^ 
autborisos  all  persons  who  have  manufactories  within  the 
kingdom,  to  seise  upon  and  apprehend  '  the  persons  of  any 
vagabouds  who  shall  be  found  begging,  or  who,  being  master- 
less  and  out  of  service,  have  not  wherewith  to  mainiain  them- 
selves by  their  own  means  and  work,  and  to  employ  them  for 
their  Bervioe  M  (hey  shall  e^  fit,— the  siune  )wag  done  witl^ 
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the  advice  of  the  respectlTO  Maeiatratt  of  the  place  where 
they  shall  be  seized  upon.'  Work  being  thus  provided,  the 
persons  by  whom  the  provision  has  been  made  are  to  be  paid 
at  a  certain  flied  rate  by  the  parish. 

*•  Buch  appoar  to  be  the  important  provisions  of  the  law  con- 
nected with  this  suljoct ;  and.  assuredly,  the  present  peti- 
tioner,— who,  ex  concessU^  can  find  no  ernploymont  of  any  kind, 
and  who  is  willinj;  to  work,  but  who  must  not  beg,  and  yet 
who  has  no  way  of  obtaining  relief,  but  by  alms, — cannot  be 
described  as  a  wrong  dotr,  and  be  liable  in  punishment. 
Whether  the  act  last  quoted  has  been  carried  into  execution 
or  not,  it,  as  well  as  the  previous  statutes,  proceed  upon  the 
necessary  assumption,  that  parties  who  are  unable  to  win 
their  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  are  entitled  to 
relief.  Poverty,  combined  with  idleness,  does  not  give  such  a 
claim, — for  every  one  must  work  if  he  can.  If  he  be  impotent 
or  sick,  nnd  so  cannot  work,  be  is  entitled  to  relief.  But,  if 
the  inability  to  work  and  the  righiof  relief  be  co-existent,  how 
can  it  be  the  law,  that  a  person  who  is  sick,  and  so  cannot 
work,  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve, — but  thni  a  person  not 
yet  sick,  but  equally  unable  to  work,  because  he  can  ;;et  no- 
thing to  do,  shall  be  allowed  to  starve,  or  at  least  be  allowed 
to  become  sick  and  wasted, — and  thus  more  likely  to  continue 
a  permanent  bnrden, — before  the  time  arrives  when  he  sh:ill 
be  entitled  to  relief?  Surely  this  is  inconsistent  even  with  the 
cautious  and  prudent  charity  of  the  law,  on  the  principle  of 
which  the  reheving  part  of  the  Act  1079  proceeds.  The  word 
used,  among  others,  is  the  '  impotent,*  who  are  generally  to 
be  provided  for; — ^and  why? — merely  because  they  cannot  pro 
vide  for  themselves.  But  impotoncy  c.iuuot  mean  mere  want 
of  bodily  strength, — else  where  is  the  remedy  for  the  idiot  or 
maniac  ?  Why,  indeed,  should  strength  of  body  be  an  exemp- 
tion ? — but  because  it  implies,  in  the  ordinary  case,  the  power 
of  getting  the  means  of  subsistence  by  industry.  But  if  pub- 
lic calamity,  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  party,  render 
this  impossible,  he  is  as  '  impotent'  to  work  as  ir  he  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  or  the  u^e  of  his  reason. 

"  On  these  views  of  the  statutes  the  Lord  Ordinary  would 
have  proceeded,  had  this  been  an  application  for  the  direct 
relief  of  an  able-b(  died  person  thrown  out  of  all  employment 
owing  to  public  calamity  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  most  satis- 
factory to  find,  that  the  precise  point  has  been  adjudicated  by 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Pollock  v.  DarJng,  17th  January, 
1804,  Mor.  10,091.  That  case,  no  doubt,  appears  to  have 
been  carried  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  aj^ainst  the  opinion 
of  Lord-President  Campbell.  But  it  was  most  deliberately 
argued  on  informations,  in  a  hearing  in  presence,  and  after- 
wards on  petition  and  answers ; — and  the  Lord  Ordinary  is 
not  aware  of  any  judicial  opinions  since  that  date,  shaking 
its  authority.  Nothing  condemnatory  of  that  jud<jment  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  from  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Abbey 
Parish  of  Paisley,  29th  November,  1821, — whore  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  Sheriff  had  no  jurisdiction  to  review  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Sossion,  refusingrelief  to  able- 
bodied  men.  But  Some  of  the  Court  'indicated  an  opinion, 
that  if  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Scsslon  had  refused  to  meet, 
and  to  take  the  petition  into  consideration,  a  complaint  to  the 
Sheriff  would  have  been  competent  to  oblige  them  to  do  so.* 
Xo  doubt,  tho  Court  was  not  then  called  on  to  review  the 
iudgmcut  of  1804;  but  had  the  relief  claimed  appeared  to 
have  been  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  law, 
the  remark  here  made  would  not  have  been  one  natural  to  arise. 

"  This  case  of  Pollock  has  sto  d  on  the  books,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, uncontradicted  for  upwards  of  40  years.  Mr.  Tait,  in 
nis  work  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
published  in  181 0,  notices  it  without  any  disapprobation,  or 
Slating  that  its  authority  had  been  doul>ti>d  by  lawyers.  He 
thus  describes  the  persons  to  whom  relief  is  to  be  given  : — 
'Cause  of  Poveriy. — The  persons  relieved  are  either  those 
who  require  permanent  relief,  whether  partial  or  total,  who 
are  commonly  called  the  ordinary  poor,  and  who  form  the  roll 
made  up  at  the  meeting  already  mentioned,  or  those  who  re- 
quire only  temporary  relief,  whether  partial  or  total — (here 
rollock's  case  is  referred  to) — who  are  commonly  called  the 
extraordinary  poor,  and  who  are  not  usually  entered  upon 
that  roll.'  The  question  now  under  consideration  involves 
no  point  as  to  the  extent  to  which  relief  is  to  be  given  ;  and, 
of  course,  when  employment  can  be  found,  the  right  of  relief 
of  the  able-bodied  man,  who  can  then  procure  sustentation 
for  himself,  ceases.  Mr.  Hutchison,— in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Treatise  on  the  Justice  of  Peace  Law,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  also 
published  in  1815, — notices  the  case  fully  in  a  note;  and,  in- 
stead of  disapproving  of  it,  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Malthus  in 
this  way  : — '  Kven  Mr.  Malthus,  the  formidable  opponent  of 
a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  allows  the  propriety  of 
giving  occasional  assistance  under  temporary  distress.'— 'At 
the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  both  humanity  and 
trae  policy  imperiously  require  that  we  should  give  every 
Msifitanoe  to  the  poor  on  t&otfe  occasions  that  the  nature  of 


the  case  will  admit  If  provisions  were  to  contmue  at  the 
price  of  scarcity,  the  wages  of  labour  must  necessarily  rise,  or 
sickness  and  famine  would  quickly  dimini»h  the  number  of 
labourers ;  and  the  supply  of  labour  being  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand, its  price  would  soon  ribe  in  a  still  greater  proportion 
than  the  price  of  provisious.  But  even  one  or  two  years  of 
scarcity, — if  the  poor  were  left  entirely  to  shift  for  themselves, 
— might  produce  some  effect  of  this  kind  ;  and,  consequently, 
it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  give  ihein  temporary 
nid  in  such  seasons  of  distress.' — *  Principles  of  Population, 
B.  IlL,  chap.  5  of  Poor  Laws.'  Mr.  Hutchison  himself  ob- 
serves, p.  54, — *  As  the  best  remedy  asainst  a  summary  list  of 
permanent  poor,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  to  assist  per- 
sons who,  by  misfortune  or  disease,  or  other  circumstauces, 
are  disabled  for  a  time  from  maintaining  their  families.  And 
even  when  the  necessary  relief  is  not  of  such  extent,  or  for 
such  a  period  of  time,  as  makes  it  worth  while  to  place  the 
distressed  individual  on  tho  roll,  still  it  is  usual  in  practice 
to  afford  such  supplies  as  the  exigency  requires.  By  means 
of  these  seasonable  supplies,  many, — who  would  have  been 
irretrievably  mined,  or  prematurely  cut  off,  leaving  theii 
families  a  permanent  burden  on  tho  public, — are  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  their  lawful  industry,  and  aherwards,  instead 
of  needing  further  aid,  sometimes  thankfully  repay  the  money 
so  seasonably  advanced  to  them.' 

"Mr.  Dimlop  indeed  observes,  that  this  case  of  Barling  was 
one, — not  at  the  instance  of  the  poor  themselves,  but  of  a 
party  who  had  been  assessed.  The  Lord  Ordinary  oannot 
see  the  force  of  that  observation,  as  detracting  from  the 
authority  of  the  judgment ;  because,  if  the  unemployed  la- 
bourers were  not  by  law  entitled  to  relief,  no  assessment 
for  such  a  purpose  could  be  legal ;  and  if  the  assessment  was 
not  legal,  the  party  who  complained  was  not  bound  to  pay  it, 
and  yet  he  was  found  liable.  Nor  was  the  case  argued  on  any 
such  narrow  grounds.  Mr.  Dunlop  also  observes,  that  the 
inexpediency  of  the  system  sanctioned  by  that  judgment  baa 
been  generally  acknowledged — and  Mr.  Monypenny  (a  nune 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  on  this,  or  any  other  subject, 
without  the  most  profound  respect)  doubta  tho  authority  of 
the  decision,  as  establishing  a  general  doctrine  which  he 
considers  materially  altering  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
system  of  poor-laws.  The  Ix>rd  Ordiuary,  even  if  satisfied  of 
the  inexpediency  of  the  judgment  (into  which  he  does  not 
consider  himself  iudicially  entitled  to  inquire),  would  still 
hold  it  binding.  It  does  not  appear  to  him,  with  due  de- 
ference, to  make  any  alteration  on  the  character  of  our  ays- 
tem.  it  does  not  give  the  able-bodied  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate claim  for  relief,  or  for  work.  It  does  not  put 
the  able-bodied,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  on  a  foot- 
ing with  those  who  are  physically  impotent.  But  merelv  de- 
termines that,  under  the  pressure  of  a  public  calamity — w'^ere 
it  is  admitted  or  proved  that  a  person  cannot  find  the  means 
of  subsistence,  however  anxious  to  labour  for  his  daily  bread 
— that  person  who  must  not  beg  is,  while  the  pressure  of 
disu-ess  is  upon  him,  entitled,  as  of  right,  to  p.irochial  relief. 
He  is  not  to  be  cast  aside  nntil  he  become  physically  unable 
to  work,  when  relief  would  be  extended  to  him  at  a  time 
when,  in  all  human  probability,  it  would  r>ome  too  late.  It 
was  well  observed,  in  the  case  of  Pollock  and  Darling,  that 
'  a  general  a8ses^ment  alone  is  calculated  for  a  prompt,  suf- 
ficient, and  comprehensive  relief,  part  cularly  for  great  and 
occasional  distresses.  The  fund  must  be  already  provided, 
the  system  matured,  and  laws  proportionate  to  the  evil  must 
be  ready,  oihorwiso  the  misery  of  tho  labouring  classes  of  the 
community  will  run  to  such  a  height,  that  what  has  been  re- 
fused in  charity  will  be  taken  by  force;  and  the  voice  of  law 
being  drowned,  the  clamours  of  nature,  anarchy,  and  insur- 
rection, will  universally  prevail.* 

"Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  observe  that,  if  the  decision 
in  this  case  had  been  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  our  law,  and  that  able-bodied  men  were,  in 
respect  of  their  strength  of  limbs,  to  be  excluded  from 
parochial  relief,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  views  of 
policy  to  which  Mr.  Dunlop  refers  were  not  acted  on  in  the 
recent  statute,  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  83,  specially  passed  '  for  the 
amendment  and  better  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland.'  Certainly  that  statute 
does  not  confer  any  new  right.  But  if  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  in  1804,  was  disnpj^roved  of,  either  as  unfounded  in 
law,  or  as  impolitic  in  jurisprudence,  it  was  strange  that  a 
privilege  thus  imnropeny  declared  to  belong  to  tbeafaie- 
bodied  should  not  have  been  taken  away.  AH  the  provision 
we  have  on  the  subject,  however,  is  contained  in  the  66th 
section,  which  enacts— *  That  from  and  lifter  the  pai'sing  of 
this  act,  all  assessments  imposed  and  levied  for  the  reliei  of 
the  poor  shall  extend  and  be  :ipplicablo  to  the  relief  of  oc- 
casional, as  well  as  permanent  poor:  provided  always  that 
nothing  herein-contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  a  right  ta 
demand  relief  on  cd)le-li^dled  penoni  ou(  of  omploymont.* 
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.  "  n.  But  even  if  it  could  he  held,  upon  a  Hirid  interpretation 
of  tho  statates,  that  the  petitioner  Is  notentitted  to  direct  re- 
lief ftfr  btmgelf,  it  by  no  menns  folJowa  that  cliiidren  noder 
10  years  of  a^e  have  no  cUim  for  relief.  These  children  are 
poor — having  no  means  of  subsistence  of  their  own.  Tbi»y 
are  impotent — that  is,  unable  to  work.  They  are  below  th*- 
Sk^  when  the  Imw  represses  idle  and  va«{:abond  be^ears. 
They  sorely  would  be  entitled  to  beor.  if  able  to  do  so.  Keep- 
IDK  in  view  police  re^utntione^  the  Inspector  dot's  not  pre- 
scribe this  course  for  their  obtaining  a  iivolibood,  and  some 
of  them  are  too  yi»nng  even  to  be  able  to  go  ;ibout.  The  father 
is  admitted  to  have  no  means  by  which  be  can  support  them. 
If  he  dt'sert  them  uttei  ly — that  is,  do  not  como  near  the  hovel 
in  which  they  may  be — it  is  admitted  that  ihey  would  be  en- 
titled to  relief.  If  he  be  imprisoned,  and  so  be  unable,  as  it 
is  presumed,  to  give  them  aid,  their  claim  is  equally  clear. 
And  why  ?  Not  in  respect  of  the  mere  faot  of  imprisonment 
—but  in  respect  of  the  prt^aumed  inability  of  the  father,  in 
such  B  case,  to  gi?e  them  help.  Yot  a  tailor  or  shoemaker  in 
prison,  if  he  can  get  work,  maybe  able  to  support  his  chil- 
dren. But  how  can  this  petitioner,  who  hna  not  a  crust  for 
himself,  have  wherewithal  to  help  them  ?  They  are  utterly 
destitute — they  are  poor  and  impotent — and  ihus  dtrectiv 
vitbin  the  protecticMi,  and  \^ithin  the  charity  of  the  law. 

"  In  the  very  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  act  1>')79,  they 
are 'impotent  and  pnre' people  whom  'charity  wnld'  'suM 
be  necetisarilio  provided,'  and  '  suld  have  lod^i^^in  and  abidin? 
places  thron°[hout  the  mime  to  settle  themselves  intil.'  They 
are  also  persons  'quhilksof  necessiiie  mnn  live  be  almes.' 
They  are  in  the  words  of  the  act  1(1(31,  c.  US — 'persons  who 
have  not  to'  znaintain  tbem'^'  nor  are  able  to  work  for  their 
living* — 'poor  children  who  are  left  destitute  of  all  hoip.' 
To  tell  them,  that  they  are  to  be  fed  upon  the  le^al  obliga- 
tion of  the  fath£r  to  support  his  chiMren  when  the  father 
has  nothing — to  say,  that  out  of  the  church  collections  the 
JSLirk* Session  may  or  may  not,  as  it  pleases,  give  thorn  aid — 
is  no  legal  answer  to  their  demand.  It  is  true  that  the  be- 
nevolent occusionally  estabii«h  soup-kitchens,  and  large  funds 
are  sometimes  raised  in  cases  of  public  calamity,  and  that 
relief  may  perhaps  be  thus  obtained  when  the  funds  last,  and 
according  to  the  bounty  of  the  distributors.  But  in  law  this 
is  nothing.  As  to  these  occasional  funds,  some  may  think 
them  well  administered,  and  some  may  think  them  ill  admi- 
nistered— many  refuse  to  subscribe — and  many,  for  rea-sons 
good  or  bad,  cease  to  continue  their  subscriptions.  They  are 
sometimes  neglected  from  caprice,  or  justly  condemned  for 
mismanagement.  They  are  raised  without  o1)ii?ation,  ami 
may  be  abandoned  without  cause.  And  to  observe,  that  in 
this  way  these  children  may  not  utterly  perish,  is  only  to  say, 
that  the  law  wilt  give  no  helping:  hand  to  save  them,  but  send 
them  adrift  on  the  pi'ccarious  waters  of  common  charily  or 
harsh  caprice,  whose  waves  may  oast  thorn  forth,  or  whose 
sources  ma^  be  dried  op. 

"  Even  ii  the  father  have  the  means,  and  spend  them  in  de- 
bauchery, his  nnnaiural  conduct  will  not  relieve  the  parish  in 
the  first  instance.  The  law  will  see  that  the  impotent  and 
destitute  children  are  supported,  and  action  will  lie  agiiinst 
the  father  to  make  good  the  advances  out  of  any  means  he 
may  possess.  It  may  be  right  to  keep  in  mind,  as  Lord  Ful- 
lerton  observed  in  the  case  of  Pride  v.  The  Eleritors  and 
Kirk-Session  of  Ceres;—'  When  a  pauper  comes  for  needful 
susientation,  he  cannot  be  met  with  the  answer  that  he  may  go 
againstrelations.  Sustentation  must  be  given  m  the  first  instance. 
by  the  parish,  which  may  seek  its  relief  against  thoso  bound 
to  aliment  the  pauper.'  But  really,  in  the  present  case,  the 
right  of  relief  against  the  father  can  be  of  very  little  impor- 
tance ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  tie  has  nothing,  and  can  earn 
nothing.  He  cannot  help  the  ohildien—  and  they  cannut  sup- 
port themselvea.    Therefore,  as  was  well  olwerved  by  Lord  I 


Jeffrey  in  the  Ceres  case— 'It  would  be  an  extraordinary 
thing  indeed.  If  a  man  shoftld,  in  aeivifised  oommunity,  not 
have  a  right  to  necessary  cusieniaiioa,  which  is  a  right  lo  live, 
and  lies  deeper  than  the  right  of  property  itself.'  But  we  do 
not  need  to  go  beyond  the  statutes.  The  statute  1579  took 
away  the  right  of  beggin?'-4ind  in  lieu  thereof,  which  was  a 
resource,  *  ^avea- clear  vested  right  to  have  needful  relief.' 
On  these  gronnds,  the  Lord  Ordmary  affirms  the  judgment 
of  the  Sheriff.*' 

There  ia,  amongst  all  the  reasons  of  complaint  existing 
in  this  country,  one  great  consolation  in  the  equitable  course 
of  justice.  The  administration  of  the  law  may  be  slow,  but 
it  is  pure.  The  administrators  are  fallible,  but  their  inten- 
tions arc  undoubted,  and  tho  poor,  when  they  can  get  into 
the  courts,  have  an  equal  hope  of  justice  with  the  wealthiest 
in  the  land. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Glasgow  Association  for  the 
as-sistance  of  the  poor  in  such  cases  as  we  have  quoted.  It 
is  a  useful  society  ;  but,  lijce  many  other  similar  societies, 
hampered  in  its  operations  by  the  insufficiency  of  funds.  In 
this  last  case,  the  parish  of  Gt)van,  aided  hy  the  parochial 
stamina  of  Scotland,  has  appealed  from  the  Lord  Ordinary. 
Ill  the  management  of  such  coses  there  are  considerable 
expenses  incurred  ;  and  if  those  Scotchmen  who  may 
think  that  little  children  should  not  be  starved  in  their 
country  because  their  father  happens  not  to  be  ill  of  fever, 
would  assist  the  society,  by  their  subscriptions,  in  working 
out  this  case,  they  would  be  doing  something  towards  the  vin- 
dication of  that  country  from  an  indelible  stain  of  cruelty  to 
the  helpless  and  unfortunate  young. 

We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  William  Lindsay 
had  committed  crime,  and  been  justly  banished  or  impri- 
.soned  for  his  conduct,  that  the  Board  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated in  relieving  his  children.  That  is  the  difference 
made  in  this  cose  between  an  honest  man  and  a  thief;  and 
we  think  that  political  economy  coinmits  a  great  mistake 
in  this  instance.  It  sets  snares  for  drawing  men  into 
crime  ;  because  a  father,  who  was  enabled  to  resist  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  personal  want,  and  so  on,  might 
not  have  sufficiently  strong  principles  to  resist  the  know- 
ledge that  his  virtue  was  the  only  remaining  barrier  be- 
tween his  starving  children  and  their  daily  bread. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  ultimate  decision  in  this  case, 
enough  is  done  to  shake  the  law,  if  these  enormities  can  be 
legally  maintainetl.  And  it  is  a  most  vicious  law.  In  that 
same  city  Glasgow,  during  1847,  the  number  of  deaths  was 
over  eifrfftren  thmuand,  or  one  in  twenty  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  while  we  seek  to  use  neither  strong  nor  irritating 
expressions,  yet  avc  shall*  not  be  withheld  from  signifying 
our  doubt,  that  the  diseases  which  caused  this  frightful  rate 
of  mortality  might  have  been,  in  many  cases,  traced  to  a 
deficient  Poor-Uiw,  and  an  obdurate  'Apolitical  economy." 
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A  detcriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  and  Physical  a)\d  Poll- 
Heat  Oeography.     By  the  Kev.  Thomas  ^lilner,  M.A. 

London  :  WOIiam  6.  Orr  &  €o.     Parts  I.  and  II. 
It  is  difficult  to  judge  a  work  of  this  extensive  character 
f^om  parts  1  and  2  ;  but  .they-  are  got  up  in  the  style 
of  the  *'  Gallery  of  Natvre,"  a  Yer}<^  popular  N)ok,  by  the 
same  author. 

'    The  piatea^ure  most  beaatiftkUy  exeeated,  the  lett«r)Mf>ess 
is  popular  and  pleasing  for  a  work  of  this  description,  and 


the  price  is  amazingly  low.  This  atlas  of  the  heavens 
above,  and  of  the  earth  and  seas  below,  b  a  comprehensive 
umlertaking  ;  and  the  two  parts  already  published  lead  to 
high  expectations  of  its  future  value. 


Finden*s  Illustrated  Edition  of  Byron  s  Tales  and  Poemtm 
Part  I.     London  :  Wm«  S.  Orr  &  Co. 

Ir  it  be  a  creditable  thing  to  circulate  good  poetry  and  fin# 
'  engravings,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  publishers  of  thif 
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edition  are  heaping  ap  credit  to  tliemselves  ;  and  if  it  be 
a  profitable  matter,  which  is  more  doubtful,  they  should  be 
enriched.  This  edition  commences  with  "the  Q-iaour;" 
and  the  designs  are  by  Mr.  Warren. 


JRmh  Ufe  in  Australia.  By  IT.  W.  Haygrath,  Esq.,  (form- 
ing No.  58  of  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library.) 
London :  John  Murray. 

The  cheni^est  serial  of  the  day,  taking  into  acconnt  qua- 
lity, is  published  under  the  title  we  have  quoted.  We 
have  read  many  of  the  Nos.  with  much  interest.  The 
selection  is  varied  and  useful ;  and  forms  a  compact  and  a 
comprehensive  little  library  in  itself.  This  narrative  of  Bush 
life  in  Australia — to  us,  who  have  never  been  in  Australia — 
appears  lo  be  written  with  the  view  of  telling  truth  of  that 
far  land — the  deprivations,  the  pleasures,  and  the  pursuits 
of  its  people. 

There  are  many  persons  who  dream  of  emigrating  to 
Australia.  It  may  induce  non-adventurous  individuals  to 
take  rather  a  shepherd's  life  at  home.  To  others  it  will 
be  a  charm,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  is  said  to  have 
half-manned  the  British  navy,  and  persuade  them  to  in- 
crease the  stock-formers  and  copper-miners  of  the  South. 


A  Treatise  on  Diet  and  Re^men.  By  William  Henry 
RoWtson,  M.D.  Fourth  edition.  London  •  John  Church- 
hill. 

A  PLAIN,  and,  apparently,  a  sensible  book,  on  Fubjects 
that  interest,  or  should  interest  every  one.  We  can- 
not say  less  for  it,  in  truth  ;  and  our  practical  expe- 
rience scarcely  enables  us  to  say  more.  The  rules  laid 
down  are,  we  are  sure,  very  good  rules  indeed,  for  those  who 
can  observe  them  ;  but  the  world  goes  often  between  a  man 
and  diet,  and  regimen.  The  popularity  of  the  work  is 
evinced  by  this  edition,  which  has  been  published  in  parts, 
and  is  now  complete,  being  the  fourth. 


Tlie  Favorite.  Library,     London  :  Grant  and  (xrifBth. 

No.  I.  of  another  serial,  very  tastefully  bound,  and  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  little  favourites.  Mrs.  Leicester's 
school,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  occupies  the  first  tiny 
volume  ;  and  tbose  who  want  a  little  book  for  little  girls  to 
teach  them  contentment — the  best  lesson  they  can  learn, 
cannot  do  wrong  in  putting  them  to  l^Irs.  Leicester's  school, 
where,  with  other  inducements,  the  fee  is  low;  and  there 
are  engravings. 


OHmpses  of  the  Beattti/ul.     By  James  Henderson.     Glas- 
gow :  David  Cliarobers.     1  vol. 

The  poet  author  is  a  workman  in  one  of  the  potteries  of 
Glasgow.  We  do  not  know  any  reason  for  the  title  of  the 
volume,  but  that  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  One  name 
is  as  good  as  another  in  such  matters.  The  volume  contains 
more  truth  than  poetry,  and  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
the  latter.  The  various  poems  having  been  written  for 
local  journals,  were  probably  enough  knocked  together  ra- 
pidly ;  but  one  and  all  evince  a  good  heart,  and  a  clear  head 
— qualities  that  are  not  always  the  lot  of  poets.  The  best 
poem  in  the  volume,  "  A  Theme  for  the  Thoughtless,"  is  so, 
perhaps,  from  being  a  very  close  imitation — the  best  of 
many  that  we  have  seen — of  one  of  Hood's  celebrated 
poems. 

The  different  pieces  have  been  already  published,  and  we 
^e,  therefore,  lesa  anxious  to  take  extraota  from  them. 


while  the  following,  though  a  fair  enough  specimen  of  the 
author's  poetry,  is  an  unfair  example  of  his  sentiments ;  for 
he  is  a  lover  of  peace,  and  sings  his  sweetest  songs  of  peace, 
although  that  does  not  necessarily  prevent  a  man  from 
feeling  a  little  patriotism  on  spots  that  brave  and  honest 
men  made  classic. 

"  And  here  my  footateps  wandered 

In  boyhood's  tine  of  g^ee, 
Where  the  river's  rolling  waters 

Flow  downward  to  the  sea ; 
In  scenes  of  deathless  story, 

Where  the  noble  and  the  brave 
Waved  high  the  sword  of  freedom. 

And  found  the  warrioi^s  grave. 

"  My  country !  O  ray  country ! 

How  dark  thy  fate  the  while, 
Wlien  the  hoary  tyrant  deluged 

With  blood  thy  sacred  sod ! 
My  country !  O  my  country ! 

All  glorious  was  the  hour. 
When  thy  sons  rushed  forth  to  battle 

'Gainst  the  fell  invader's  power. 

"  Sweet  songs  are  sung  to  Clutha, 

Whose  floods  arc  broad  and  deep ; 
And  the  Forth's  fair  winding  waters 

From  the  far  red  mountains  sweep ! 
But  wild  and  wondrous  grandeur 

Remains  on  Carron'a  banks. 
Where  the  mi^ty  heroes  slumber 

Who  flred  the  martial  ranks ! 

"  Ah  I  memory's  monmfid  sadneaa 

Will  brighter  dreams  eclipse, 
And  a  deed  of  bloody  treason 

Brings  curses  to  my  lips : 
Oh,  WaUace !  godlike  WaUace ! 

While  I  thy  wrongs  deplore, 
The  heart  might  thirst  for  vengeance. 

As  the  vulture  thirsts  for  gore. 

"  O  saviour  of  my  country  ! 

O  friend  of  God  and  man ! 
Thy  sword,  like  the  blazing  meteor. 

Was  the  light  of  freedom's  van : 
For  the  lion  tears  the  hunter, 

And  the  fieroe  wolf  stands  at  bay. 
And  the  furions  stag  gores  wildly, 

When  the  spear  is  poised  to  slay. 

"  Ho !  raise  the  song  of  triumph. 

For  deeds  of  valour  done ; 
Ho !  swell  the  glorious  psBan, 

For  battles  fought  and  won ; 
And  thy  gur^ng  streams,  O  Carron, 

Shall  sing  as  their  waters  roam. 
With  the  music  of  thy  torrents 

That  dash  the  rocks  with  foam ! 

"  And  here  my  footsteps  wandered 

In  boyhood's  time  of  glee. 
Where  the  noble  rolling  river 

Flows  downward  to  the  sea. 
And  here  I  fain  would  slumber — 

The  green  turf  on  my  brejiat, 
With  its  wild  melodious  murmurs 

To  luUaby  my  rest." 

This  little  river,  more  famed  for  its  ironworks  than  its 
scenery,  might  not,  perhaps,  seem  quite  so  romantic  to  a 
stranger's  eye;  and  wheu  last  we  saw  it,  there  seemed  little 
poetry  in  its  muddy  waters.  But  "  home**  is  a  strong  pre- 
judice, and  there  is  never  after  any  other  home  like  that  of 
boyhood's  days ;  and  no  other  river  so  beanttftil  as  the  "river 
of  youth." 


Passi&n's  ProgrtS9.     By  a  Northmidlander,      London: 

William  Pickering. 
We  can  neither  tell  why  this  title  is  appmded  to  these 
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Lyrics,  nor  why  they  are  published  anonymously  ;  for  no 
man  need  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them  before  this  criti- 
cal world.  There  are  the  prettiest  gems  in  this  thin  volume 
that  we  have  met  for  many  a  long  day.  The  poet — a 
veritable  poet — to  be  well-known,  and  to  claim,  and  have 
conceded  to  him  a  high  place  amongst  poets,  hereafter,  if  he 
pleases — ^is  a  good  hater — but  so  far  as  liis  book  sayeth,  of 
those  things  only  which  we  should  all  detest.  Tlie  follow- 
ing lines  are  strong  proof  on  that  point : — 

"  I  see  them  in  their  wan  despair ; 

I  see  them  pincUei  and  pining  there ; 

The  children  of  our  peopled  Isle, 

Flung  forth  to  fiimish,  from  their  toil. 

While  Mammon's  hoof  is  trampling  down 

The  Surest  of  the  Field  and  Town ; 

Oh  what  are  all  tliose  griefs  of  mine 

That  I  should  idly  mope  and  whine ! 

Arise,  my  Soul ;  Tyrannic  Wrong 

In  rock-built  battlements  is  strong ; 

But  busy  Truth  is  mining  there 

To  toss  their  ramparts  in  the  air. 

Arise !  arise !  The  conflict  comes 

With  other  sounds  than  trumps  and  drums ; 

And  Tyrants  in  the  death-grip  feel 

The  slab  of  something  more  than  sted." 


The  lyric  timt  we  copy  next  has  a  sad  and  pleasing  in- 
terest around  it,  that  hides  the  kernel — the  originality  of 
the  "  illustrations" — if  art  will  lend  a  name  to  poetry — 
the  illustrations  of  a  grief  that  has  consumed  itself,  and 
left  a  blank  behind  : — 

"  The  wandering  breeze  on  the  branch  alit, 

And  the  branch  whs  bended  low ; 
But  her  head  is  bowed  down  lower  than  it 
Where  the  fresh  breeze  ne'er  shall  blow. 

The  violets  fling 

In  llie  o^jening  spring 
Their  purple  fragrance  there ; 

But  damp  and  cold 

Is  the  wormy  mould 
Beneath  those  flowrets  fair. 

"  The  willow  droops  where  the  waters  stray 

▲s  they  wind  on  their  foamy  track  \ 
And  the  dew  it  kissed  in  gladneas  away 
It  weeps  in  sadness  back. 

Oh,  merry  and  sad 

Were  the  days  I  Imd 
When  my  youth  was  in  its  prime ; 

But  my  mirth  is  crost. 

And  my  grief  is  lost, 
In  the  forndess  gulph  of  Time." 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


Th£  leading  political  topics  of  the  month  are  con- 
nected with  foreign  politics.  They  are  discussed  in 
former  pages ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them 
farther  here.  There  is,  indeed,  one  feature  in  the  wars 
tliat  now  disturb  Europe,  most  interesting  and  painful. 
With  the  exception  of  France,  they  are  wars  of  races. 
The  quarrels  of  the  Sclaves  with  the  Germans  led  to  the 
bombardment  of  Prague.  Similar  quarrels  in  Hungary 
caused  the  battling  at  Pesth.  Both  cities  belong  to 
Austria,  and  to  eastern  Europe,  and  the  importance 
of  these  events  is  overlooked  in  the  west.  In  Italy, 
the  war  originates  again  in  a  difference  of  races.  There 
is  no  political  cause  of  fighting  between  the  Austrians 
and  theLombards.  AH  those  political  immunities  that  the 
Lombards  can  expect  in  connexion  with  Sardinia  were 
offered  to  them  by  Austria — that  is  to  say,  by  Austria 
revolutionized  and  reformed.  Even  as  a  despotism,  the 
Government  of  Austria  was  mild  and  paternal.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  all  who  were  willing  not  to  think,  or  even 
not  to  speak  or  write  what  they  thought,  could  live  quietly 
and  peaceably  beside  their  vines,  and  under  their  mul- 
berry trees  in  Lombardy.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
the  people  were  wealthier  than  their  neighbours.  They 
were  not  ground  down  by  any  oppressive  exactions. 
The  lot  fell  to  Austria^  against  its  will,  in  1815 ;  and  its 
subsequent  arrangements  are  creditable  rather  than  other- 
wise to  the  Austrian  Court.  The  authorities  at  Vienna 
had  little  of  the  energy  in  governing  that  belongs  to 
the  Northern  court.  This  war,  therefore,  springs  from 
difference  of  race.  The  same  cause  that  has  led  the 
Germans  against  the  Danes,  is  binding  the  Sclaves 
against  the  Grcrmans ;  and  in  our  country  is  arming  the 
Irish  peasant  with  cheap  rifles  and  pike  heads.  Are 
men  again  to  become  children  P  Must  we  ever  turn  in 
the  barbarous  circles  of  the  middle  ages — ^the  circles  of 
Sckvonic  and  Teutonic — of  Saxon  and  Gelt?  Have 
we  come^  thus  far  in  the  world's  history  for  the  express 
purpose  of  killing  each  other  in  breaking  up  political 
comli)inations,  because  one  set  of  our  ancestors  crossed 
from  Asia  into  Europe  some  centuries  before  another 


clan  ?  And  this  folly,  is  it  to  be  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  so  often  outraged  ?  and  this  recession, 
is  it  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  progress  ? 

THE  SCFFRAGE. 

The  most  interesting  question,  in  many  respects,  be- 
fore Parliament,  during  the  month,  has  only  had  one 
night's  discussion.  Mr.  Hume  has  pledged  himself  to 
introduce  a  scheme  for  extending  the  suffrage,  and  re- 
forming the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Com- 
mons. He  has  fulfilled  liis  promise,  supported  by  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  It 
was,  of  course,  well  understood  that  his  motion  was  a 
mere  pilot-baloon  thrown  up  to  test  the  current.  It 
was  meant  by  him  in  all  earnestness ;  but  he  knew, 
and  all  his  friends  fully  believed,  that  the  motion  could 
not  be  successful  in  the  present  session. 

His  plan  was  represented  under  the  term  of  house- 
hold sufi'rage,  equal  electoral  districts,  the  ballot,  and 
shortened  parliaments.  An  equality  in  the  electoral 
districts  is  essential  to  redeem  the  representation  from 
the  character  of  a  fraud.  Household  suffrage  is  a  some- 
what indefinite  phrase,  admitting  of  various  intei-preta- 
tions.  This  is  Mr.  Hume's  definition,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  which  was  more  fully  expounded  in  his  speech. 

**  London,  June  10,  1848. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7ih,  in- 
quiring as  to  tho  definition  of  Houselwld  Sujfmye  and  more 
Equal  Electoral  DUtricU,  and  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had 
one  moment  to  answer  yonr  letter  till  now  ( 10  p.m.  ) 

"  The  four  points,  as  advertised,  are  the  minimum  of  Re- 
form, coDsidored  requisite  by  the  committee  of  M.P.'s,  on, 
which  we  were  of  I  atfreed:  and  we  thought  it  better  to  wait 
until  the  people  should  point  out  whether  they  were  desirous 
to  go  further  and  to  what  extent. 

**  Each  member,  on  the  2Uth.  will  give  his  own  definition ; 
bat  I  can  mention  to  you  my  views,  ut  this  time,  if  the  Houte 
and  the  country  will  support  me. 

"  I  intend  by  Household  Suffrage  to  give  a  vote  to  every 
male  of  full  age,  &c.  Ac,  who  shall  have  occupied  a  house,  or 
part  of  a  house,  rated  to  the  poor,  for  twelve  months.  He 
shall  then  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  be  entitled  to  voteybr 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  his  registration.  It  will  be  a 
Registered  Residentiary  Suffrage  of  twelve  months-Hand  every 
lodger  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  to  be  rated  to  the  poor  ' 
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the  proportion  of  his  occupation,  and  shall  bo  entitled,  in  like 
manner,  to  be  registered  as  an  Elector  for  the  next  twelve 
months. 

"  By  that  mode,  clerks  and  all  others  (not  va<rrants)  would 
be,  M  ihey  ought  to  be,  entitled,  after  twelve  months*  rating 
and  residence,  to  be  an  elector. 

'•  There  is  great  difflruliy  as  to  more  equal  representative 
districts.  I  propose  to  leave  the  proportion  of  members  now 
fixed  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  they  are— the 
proportion  for  counties  and  for  boroughs  to  remain  as  they 
are.  But  small  boroughs  and  towns  must  be  grouped  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  equal  the  number  of  electors  that  return  a  mem- 
ber in  the  Targe  boroughs,  to  which  would,  in  some  crises,  be 
£iven  additional  members  to  equalise  all.  So  Liverpool, 
ondon,  Harwich,  and  its  feroup,  would  all  have  nearly  the 
same  number  of  electors  to  A!  .P*s. 

"  The  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  is  the  Principal  Reform, 
and  all  the  others  are  details  as  to  the  best  m;inner  of  exer- 
cising the  Suffrage,  which  can  be  easily  settled  if  we  once  get 
the  buffra;ie. 

'•  We  feel  that  ttc  can  only  lead— it  rests  with  the  electors 
and  non-electors,  by  tbelr  individual  and  combined  proceed- 
ings in  every  beroagh  and  county,  to  repreieut  to  the  house 
what  they  want,  and  we  shall  regulate  our  proceedings  ac- 
cordingly. 
•  •  **  ♦»•• 

*' Correct  reports  of  the  state,  and  extent,  and  nature  of  the 
movement  in  Yorkshire,  will  be  acceptable  to 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'*  Joseph  Hume.*' 
*'  Mr.  Wm.  Hargrove,  York." 

Therefore,  this  is  a  Poor-law  rating  suffrage.  It  in- 
cludes lodgers,  who  would  be  excluded  by  literal  House- 
hold Suffrage,  and  that  is  a  great  improvement. 

It  excludes  the  householders  who  do  not  pay  poor 
rat^s;  and  on  the  average  this  may  be  taken  to  mean 
all  householders  who  pay  a  less  rental  than  fotir  pounds 
annually.  And  with  them  it  excludes  all  lodgers  who 
are  not  rated,  or  who  do  not  apply  to  be  rated  for  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

The  scheme,  therefore,  gives  np  all  that  has  been  said 
regarding  natural  rights  and  inalienable  privileges.  In 
short,  it  is  an  imperfect  scheme — a  compromise  between 
the  perfect  and  the  practicable — something,  in  that  re- 
spect, resembling  those  that  we  proposed,  although  it 
may  be  simpler,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain public  attention,  and  to  be  adopted. 

These  are  subjects  that  we  fear,  there  will  be  time 
enough  given  to  discuss.  The  Premier  pointedly  op- 
posed Mr.  Hume's  plan,  and  was  sarcastic  on  his  de- 
parture from  the  "naturalright"  basis ;  but  in  proposing  a 
compromise,  Mr.  Hume  did  not  cede  a  right,  and  M'as  not 
open  to  the  remarks  thrown  at  him  from  theTreasnry  bench. 
The  events  in  France  have,  we  fear,  indisposed  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  organic  change ;  and  yet  the  de- 
vastation committed  by  handed  robbers,  released  felons, 
and  starving  men,  in  another  land,  should  not  be  made 
the  pretence  for  injuring  the  interests  of  peaceable  sub- 
jects in  this  country. 


WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 

The  month  has  been  wasted  by  the  Commons  in  bar- 
ren discussions  on  the  departure  from  the  act  of  1846 
— suggested  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  the  similar  de- 
parture from  that  act  proposed  by  the  committee.  Lord 
John  RnsseU  declared  a  few  weeks  since  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  stand  by  the  law  of  1846.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  gave  up  the  law. 

By  that  enactment,  the  duties  on  all  sugars  would 
have  been  equalized  in  1851.  He  now  postpones  the 
equalization  till  1854.  The  committee  suggested  a 
differential  duty,  to  protect  colonial  sugars,  of  10s.  per 
cwt.  for  six  years.     The  Grovemment  say,  taking  the 


consnmpt  at  290,000  tons,  that  this  would  be  a  tax  of 
£2,000,000  per  annnm  on  the  consumers. 

Lord  J.  Russell  says  adroitly  that  this  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  committ4?e*s  scheme  and  his  own. 
The  statement  is  untrue.  He  proposes  a  graduating 
protection,  beginning  witli  7s.,  and  ending  at  the  expiry 
of  six  years  with  3s.  Then  he  proposes  a  loan  at  pre- 
sent of  £500,000.  Next  he  intends  to  continue  the 
African  blockade,  vith  the  view  of  catching  slaves, 
at  a  cost  to  this  country  of  one  million  annually. 
The  West  Indian  interest  do  not,  we  believe,  care 
for  that  fleet.  And  this  country,  necessarily  using  the 
produce  of  slave  labour,  should  at  once  resign  an  effort 
which  is  costly  and  contemptible  in  all  its  results,  except 
the  additional  cruelty  that  it  draws  upon  the  captured 
and  unwilling  emigrants. 

Taking  these  points  together,  we  sec  no  difference 
in  the  two  schemes  of  any  practical  importance,  and  we 
feel  little  interest  in  the  denouement  of  this  tedious 
debate,  which  will  be  a  Ministerial  majority. 

Neither  scheme  is  the  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  will  come  up  again  in  many  a  varying  shape, 
as  it  has  come  before. 

It  may  be  but  an  idle  dream,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  possible  to  raise  in  the  British  tropical  posses- 
sions, by  a  careful  immigration  of  families,  and  not  of 
single  men,  costly  at  first,  but  cheapest  in  the  end — a 
great  people — a  civilised  nation  of  the  coloured  1*3063, 
guided  by  British  skill  and  capital,  to  strike  an  even 
balance  with  the  States  in  the  North;  and  to  make  the 
old  slave  islands  the  lonas  and  the  Icolmkills  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  but  our  legislation  does  not  tend  in  that  way. 


The  Navigation  Laws  are  to  remain  for  another  year 
at  least.  It  will  be  impossible  to  pass  any  bill  affecting 
them  during  the  short  period  of  the  session  now  to  run. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Bill  is  doomed,  we  fear,  to  a 
similar  postponement.  Unless  the  session  commenced 
in  November  is  to  carry  into  September,  it  cannot  pass 
the  Peers  in  1848. 

The  proposed  measures  connected  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland  will  all  be  rejected  or  postponed. 

The  bugbear  of  Chartist  disturbances  is  past ;  and 
people  begm  to  feel  that  they  took  staff  in  hand  against 
a  shadow. 

The  demand  for  labour  is  bad,  and  does  not  promise 
to  be  immediately  better,  but  bread  is  cheap,  will  pro- 
bably be  cheaper,  and  the  harvest  prospects  are  good 
everywhere,  so  that  want,  the  great  disturber  of  the 
public  pieace,  is  not  likely  to  be  felt. 

The  banishment  of  John  Mitchel  from  Ireland  has 
not  greatly  reduced  the  agitation  there.  The  formation 
of  clubs  is  actively  pursued.  The  members  are  urgently 
advised  to  spend  the  money  ou  firelocks  that  they  should 
give  for  more  necessary  acquisitions;  and  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  violent  language  indulged,  which  Go- 
vernment, we  hear,  purpose  to  repress  by  some  addi- 
tional act. 

These  events  have  led  to  the  retirement  of  John 
0*Connell  for  a  time  from  political  life ;  and  the  name 
that  has  so  long  been  first  in  Irish  agitation  is  now  to 
be  withdrawn,  not,  we  think,  with  any  promise  of  ad- 
vantage to  that  countiy. 

The  best  and  the  only  peaceable  news  of  the  month, 
is  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 
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THE  LATE  SIR  THOMAS  DICK  LAUDER,  B.vkt. 

Whett  the  last  sheets  of  last  month's  number  were  working  off 
at  press,  we  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
one  of  oar  most  valued  aud  most  constant  contributors,  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lander,  Bart.,  of  Fountainhall  and  Grange,  who  expired  after 
a  lingering  iUnesa  at  his  residence  at  the  Orange,  near  Edinburgh, 
on  the  morning  of  May  29th.  With  his  writings  the  readers  of 
TqHm  Mt^adnc  are  familiar,  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  literary 
world  in  general,  the  diBappearanee  of  this  distinguished  member 
of  the  republic  of  letters  will  be  a  loss  indeed.  We  purpose,  in 
future  numbers,  giring  some  obituary  notices  of  the  more  eniinent 
peraons  who  have  died  during  the  previous  month,  and  we  cannot 
well  commence  our  melancholy  record  with  a  name  more  entitled 
to  the  principal  place  in  it,  than  that  of  him  who  has  so  often 
enriched  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  with  his  contributions. 

Sir  Thomaa  Dick  Lander  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Andrew 
Lander,  Bart.,  of  Fountainhall  in  Haddingtonshire,  and  wtis  bom 
in  the  year  1784.  In  early  life,  he  entered  the  army,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  in  the  7i)th  regiment  (Canierouian  llighhmdersj. 
He  afterwards  took  np  his  residence  in  ISlorayshire,  aud  married 
Miss  Camming,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Oet^rgc  Cumming, 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  beautifully- situated  property  of  Relugu^,  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Findhom.  Here  he  resided  till  1S32,  when  he 
removed  to  the  Grange,  in  Edinburghshire,  devoting  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  his  property,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  an  accurate 
and  admirable  paper  on  "  The  Parallel  Roads  of  Glenroy,"  which 
he  read  before  the  Royal  Soeiety  of  Edinbnrgli,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  his  literary  fame.  In  it,  he  pro- 
pounded a  theory  to  account  for  their  formation,  which  still  holds 
its  interest  amid  the  numerous  later  speculations  on  the  same 
corioms  sahject.  He  also  wrote  a  descriptiou  of  the  famous  tra- 
velled stone  on  the  Nairnshire  coast,  which  formed  one  of  the  first 
facts  that  led  to  the  now  fertile  speculations  about  ice  transfor- 
mations over  a  great  part  of  the  earth's  sur&co. 

In  descriptive  and  imaginative  literature,  Sir  Thomas  soon  ac- 
quired a  name  of  great  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
tributors to  Blackwood' »  Jla^azhie ;  aud  his  premier  offering  to 
that  celebrated  periodical,  "  Simon  Roy,  gardener  at  Dumphail," 
wia  written  with  so  mneh  vigour  and  felicity  of  style,  that  it  was 
mistaken  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  Sir  Thomas  wrote  for  several 
other  Magazines  of  his  early  days  ;  and  for  the  Edinburgh  Eiwy- 
clopedia  he  drew  up  an  excellent  statistical  account  of  the  Province 
of  Moray.  He  also  published  two  romances,  the  scenes  of  which 
were  laid  in  localities  of  Morayshire,  entitled  "Lochindhu,"  and 
'*  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch  .'*  These  are  standard  works  in  th  is  depart- 
aMftt  of  Hclion,  and,  betides  jbeing  very  popular  in  this  country,  have 
been  translated  into  several  of  the  continental  liuiguages.  His 
power  of  forming  vivid  conceptions  of  external  nature  was  very 
great,  and  his  glowiug  and  most  graphic  descriptions  leave  a  strong 
imyreaaion  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  delineation  of  chaiac- 
ter  was  also  vivid  and  acute,  but  it  was  inferior  to  his  descriptive 
powers.  In  depth  and  individuality,  indeed,  his  characters  are 
somewhat  deficient.  In  this  respect  he  cannot  come  near  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  ta  whose  style  his  own  appvonchea  nearer  than  that 
of  any  contemporary  novelist. 

Besides  these  works,  Sir  Thomas  was  also  the  author  of  a  gra- 
phic and  interesting  account  of  "  The  Moray  Floods,  in  1829;** 
"  Highland  Rambles,  with  Long  Tales  t^rslrairtea  thewagr  f  **  Gil- 


pin's Forest  Scenery;"  "  Sir  Uvedale  Price  on  the  Picturesque j" 
"A  Tour  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland;"  and  "the  Queen's  Visit 
of  184:?."  Two  editions  of  his  "  Moray  Floods"  have  been  pub- 
lished. This  work  comprises  a  valuable  amount  of  statistical  and 
historical  information,  with  touches  of  pathos  and  humour  rarely 
equalled.  Sir  Thomas  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  scene  of  devas- 
tation, and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  alleviating  the  wide- 
spread distress  caused  by  the  floods. 

In  1820  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  1830  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Scottish 
Manufactures.  ,  Immediately  afterwards,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
consolidated  this  Board  with  that  of  the  Fibhcries;  and  Sir  Thomas 
became,  in  addition,  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  the  Board  of  Bri- 
tish White  Herring  Fishery,  both  of  which  offices  were  fiirther 
consolidated  by  the  recent  Act  10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  91.  The  duties 
of  his  secretaryship  he  continued  sedulously  to  discharge,  till  inter- 
rupted by  his  last  iUiiess;  aud  in  the  Board  of  Mannfactures  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  a  most  useful  and  important  improvement. 
Perceiving  that,  in  the  present  age  of  extended  commerce  and  ma- 
uufiicturcs,  the  original  intent  ion  of  the  Board  had,  in  one  respect 
been  superseded,  he  suggested  tiuit  the  best  mode  of  employing  the 
funds  at  their  disposal,  would  be  in  the  extension  of  schools,  for  the 
arts  of  mrcli.'inical  design  and  for  the  fine  arts ;  and,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  directors,  he  Imd  soon  the  gratification  of  carrying  their 
plans  iitto  complete  and  efficient  operation.  He  was  for  some 
time  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  an  office  which  he  relinquished  about  two  years  be 
fore  his  death.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £din<' 
burgh,  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  Counties  of  Moray  aud 
Haddington. 

Sir  Thomas's  official  duties  involved  an  annual  sur^-ey  of  the 
British  coasts,  in  reference  to  the  fisheries ;  and  every  year  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  different  parts  of  the  coast,  sometimes  visit- 
ing the  ports  of  exportation  on  the  coast  of  England,  but  more 
generally  the  Scottish  shores.  The  resfults  of  one  of  the  most  me^ 
morable  of  these  excursions  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the 
joint  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  na- 
turalist, when  they  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scotland  in  1842. 
Sir  Thomas's  books  of  directions  for  the  taking  and  curing  of  her- 
ring, cod,  liner,  tusk,  kc,  have  been  translated  into  Gaelic  for  the 
information  of  the  Highlanders,  and  circulated  both  in  the  Gaelic 
and  the  En^HsIi  languages. 

In  pr)litics,  Sir  Thomas,  at  one  period,  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  presided  at  the  me- 
morable demonstration  in  the  King's  Park  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  height  of  the  political  ferment  previous  to  tlie  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act.  But  on  his  official  appointment  in  1839,  he  re- 
tired altogetlier  from  political  lifie.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was 
fluent  and  etfective,  and  always  very  popular. 

The  latest  literary  productions  of  Sir  Tliomas  were  the  series  of 
pi^iers  descriptive  of  the  Rivers  of  Scotland,  in  course  of  appearing 
in  this  Magazine,  to  which  ho  had  been  a  steady  contributor  from 
the  first. 

In  private  life  Sir  Thomas  was  highly  esteemed.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  of  the  most  fascinating  kind — frank,  free, 
joyous,  full  of  heart,  and  his  talk  seasoned  with  anecdotes  and 
traits  of  character,  and  ancient  lore.  He  was  easy  of  access,  and 
ever  ready  to  countenance,  assist,  and  commend  the  struggling 
man  of  genius,  either  in  literature  or  the  arts,  who  might  have  ap- 
plied to  him,  or  been  brought  under  his  notice. 

The  surviving  children  of  Sir  Tiiomas  Dick  Lander  consist  of 
two  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the  sons.  Captain  Dick 
Lauder,  who  now  succeeds  to  the  baronetcy,  was  fourteen  years  in 
the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  which  he  has 
lately  retired.  Two  of  the  daughters  married  the  two  Messrs. 
Mitchell  Innes,  of  Ayton  and  Phantassie.  Sir  Thomas  was  in  the 
64th  year  of  lusage  at -the 'time  of  his  decease. 
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The  Prixcess  Sophia.. — At  Kensington  Palace,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  the  Princess  Sopliia,  auut  of  the  Queen.  Her  Royal  Higli- 
new,  horn  November  3,  1777,  was  the  fifth  danghtcr,  and  twelfth 
child  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  For  many  years,  the 
Princess  had  lived  quite  retired,  and,  except  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  her  name  was  seldom  heard,  as  she  never  took  part  in 
any  public  ceremonies.  Her  virtues,  however,  caused  her  to  be 
held  in  hij?h  esteem  by  all  who  knew  her  in  the  private  relations 
of  l4fe.  Latterly  lier  health  had  ])een  in  a  declinintf  state.  Last 
autumn  she  was  taken  so  very  ill  that  serious  apprehensions  were 
ent'ertalned  of  her  recovery.  She,  however,  rallied ;  and,  up  to  a 
recent  period  before  her  death,  she  was  able  to  take  airings  in  her 
{garden,  and  sometimes  even  to  accompany  her  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  almost  a  daily  vij»itx>r,  back  to  her  residence, 
at  Gloucester  House.  On  the  morning  of  her  death,  she  became 
very  ill,  and  expired  in  the  evening.  The  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  were  present  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  moment 
of  her  death.  Her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  arrived  a  few 
minutes  after  she  had  breathed  her  last.  The  remains  of  her 
Royal  Highness  were  interred  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  cemetery 
at  Kensal  Green,  where  the  Duke  of  Sussex  lies  buried.  The 
corpse  was  deposited  in  the  catacombs,  until  the  royal  vault  is 
completed  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin.  In  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  her  Royal  Highness,  the  funeral  was  conducted  in  a 
private  manner — none  of  the  carriages  of  the  royal  family  or  of  the 
nobility  following  in  the  rear,  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  were  the  chid* mourners.  Ilis  Excellency 
the  Count  Kilmanscgge  (the  Hanoverian  Minister)  wnii  also  pre- 
sent as  representative  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  The  funeral  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  By  the  death  of 
Princess  Sophia,  a  pension  of  £10,000  per  annum  reverts  to  the 
Treasury.  The  once  numerous  family  of  George  III.,  amounting 
to  fifteen,  is  now  reduced  to  three — namely,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, now  King  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

A11MIRA.L  Sir  William  Hotuam,  G.C.B. — On  the  Ist  June, 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  Sir  William  Uotham,  G.C.B.,  aged  76.  This 
gallant  officer  was  the  second  son  of  General  Hothsiui,  and  grand- 
son of  the  first  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  Lord  Hotham,  and  coiusin  to 
the  late  Vice-aimiral  Henry  Hotham,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  who 
died  in  1833,  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fieet.  He  was 
also  cousin  to  the  present  Baron  Hotham.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  177U  ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  17U0 ;  crimmauder,  August  1794 ; 
captain,  OctoW  179+ ;  rear-admiral,  1»13;  vice-admiral,  1821; 
and  admiral,  1837.  In  the  New  Navy  List  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  lieutenant  of  the  Victory,  and  served  on  shore  under  Nelson 
at  the  sii!^  of  Bastia  in  1705,  was  captain  of  the  Adamint  in 
Duncjui's  action  of  the  11th  October  1797,  and  assisted  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  frigate  Preniense,  of[  the  Isle  of  Prance,  in 
1799.  Sir  William  was  twice  married,  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Jeynes,  Knight,  and  secondly,  in  1835,  to  the  widow 
of  Roger  Pettiward,  Esq.  Of  his  surviving  family,  one  son,  John 
William,  is  a  lieuteimut  in  the  navy. 

Jah%s  Watt,  Esq. — At  Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire,  on  the  2d 
June,  James  Watt,  Es().,  the  last  surviving  son  of  the  illustrious 
improver  of  the  steam-engine.  He  was  bom  oh  the  5th  of  Peb- 
nmry,  1769,  and  was  therefore  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  inhe- 
rited a  large  share  of  the  powerful  intellect  of  his  distinguished 
father,  and  united,  to  great  talents  and  a  masculine  understand- 
ing, the  varied  acquirements  and  literary  tastes  of  a  well-cultivated 
mind.  In  I8OO,  when  his  father  retired  from  business,  he  and  a 
younger  brother,  Gregory,  wJio  died  in  ISO^,  succeeded,  in  associ- 
ation with  the  younger  Mr.  Boulton,  and,  under  their  direction, 
the  celebrated  establishment  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  continued 
to  prosper,  and  became  more  extended  than  ever.  Por  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  he  had  comparatively  retired  from  active 
business,  and  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  extensive  estates  in  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Brecon. 
Mr.  Arago,  in  his  Life  of  the  Either,  mentions,  with  high  commenda- 
tion, the  respectful  veneration  wliich  tlie  son  cherished  for  every- 
thing tliat  r»^ed  his  memory,  or  was  likely  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 


Lapy  Mauv  Montgum ERIE. — At  London,  on  the  12th  June, 
the  Lady  Mary  Montgomerie,  mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  £gUn- 
ton  and  Wint^n.  Her  ladyship's  death  was  somewhat  unexpected. 
She  had  been  so  free  from  anything  like  severe  illness  ou  the  duy 
of  her  decease,  as  U)  be  a^nAit  to  undertake  a  visit  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Eglinton,  at  Brighton,  accompanied  by  her  hublmnd. 
Sir  Cliarles  Lamb,  Bart.  Peeling,  however,  slightly  indisposed, 
she  reclined  on  a  sofa,  but  became  gradually  worse,  and  bller  a 
short  interval  expired.  Her  ladysliip  was  bom  on  the  5th  Muvh, 
1787,  and  cousequently  had  attained  thet^  year  c^lier  agv*.  Site 
was  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  o^'ArchibaUl,  lUh  Earl  of 
Egliutou,  and  of  Prances,  daughter  ot  Sir  WilliiUn  f  wi^eu.  of 
Roydciu  Hall,  Kent.  Her  ladyship  married,  on  28th  March,  1*>03, 
Archibald  I-iord  Montgomerie,  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  12th  Eari,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons— on  24<th  January,  1811,  Hugh,  Loitl 
Montgomerie,  who  died  ]3th  July,  1817 — and  on  29th  September, 
1812,  Archibald  William  Montgomerie,  the  present  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton. Her  ladyship  married,  secondly.  Sir  Charles  Montolieu  lAntb, 
of  Bcauport,  Bart.,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Charles  Jtunes 
Saville,  born  7th  October,  1816.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  succeeds 
his  mother  in  her  extensive  estates,  chiefiiy  in  Ayrshire,  yieUing  a 
rental  of  about  £20,000.  These  laiuts,  which  were  left  by  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  being  entailed  to  heirs  whatsoever,  are  situated 
in  the  parit^hes  of  We.4  Kilbride,  Dundonald,  KilmaorB,  Dr^lu^m, 
Symington,  Kilwinning.  Beith,  Dairy,  Stewarton^-All  in  AyrsfciTe; 
also,  in  Glassford  and  East  Kilbride  parishes,  Lanarkshire.     , 

Thomas  Steele,  Esq. — At  Peele's  Coffee  House,,  Pleet  Street, 
London,  on  the  15th  June,  Thomas  Steele,  Esq ,  O^Connell^s  head 
pacificator  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Steele  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
tiie  late  Daniel  O^Connell,  ever  since  whose  deaik  he  tonfiidtired 
life  a  burden.  A  few  weeks  before  his  own  decease,  he  attempted 
suicide,  by  jumping  into  the  Thames,  off  Blackfriars*  Bridge,  but 
was  rescued  in  time.  Mr.  Steele  was  in  every  respect  an  accom- 
plished gentleman — an  ardent  advocate  of  repeal — as  pure-heartetl 
a  patriot  as  ever  Ireland  produced,  and  singularly  remarkable  for 
the  sincerity  of  his  friendships.  At  Cambridge  University,  amid  a 
host  of  able  competitors,  be  carried  off  the  highest  honours  pUrt^l 
within  his  reach ;  and,  having  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  one  ofthe  most  successful  cngineGr8  who 
brought  into  practical  operation  some  of  the  noblest  scientific  diacti- 
verics  of  the  present  century.  His  position  as  an  energetic  and  chi  - 
valrous  agitator  caused  liim  to  have  many  political  opponents,  but 
private  enemies  he  had  none,  for  the  almost  child-like  gentleness  of 
his  disposition,  his  blandness  of  manners,  and  the  evident  inte- 
grity of  his  conduct,  disarmed  personal  hostility  on  the  part  of  those 
with  whom  he  stood  in  antagonism.  Mr.  Steele,  until  within  a  few 
seconds  of  his  demise,  retained  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and 
was  quite  conscious  of  approaching  death. 

Major-General  Sik  Jaices  P.  Duhdas,  Bakt. — ^At  bis  sost, 
near  Riciimoud,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  ou  the  16th  June, 
M.ijor-General  Sir  James  PuUerton  Dundas,  Baronet,  for  many 
ytvirs  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  the  !^- 
cond  son  of  the  first  baronet,  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Ra- 
bcrtsou  of  Richmond.  In  1840  he  succeeded  his  brotiior  in  the 
family  honours.  The  first  baronet  was  one  of  the  medieal  atteii. 
dants  of  his  Majesty  George  IL,  and  by  that  monarch  the  title  w«s 
conferred.  The  brother  of  the  deces^,  Captain  John  Burnett, 
R.N.,  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates,  which  lie  in  the  counties 
of  Surrey-  and  Carmarthen. 

The  Gk.vm)  Duke  or  Hesse. — At  Darmstadt  on  l^e  J6th 
June,  of  an  <ipoplectic  attack,  Lewis  U.,  Grand  Duke  of  Hc$«e. 
He  was  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  and  succeeded  his  father,  April 
0,  ]H30.  His  death  will  produce  no  political  effect,  as  he  had,  on 
the  5th  March  last,  appointed  his  son,  Lewis,  00-regent)  and  had 
taken  no  part  since  in  public  a&irs. 

Lady  Ei.izab£Tii  Monckieite. — ^In  Clukpel  Street,  Grosreuor 
Place,  London,  on  tlie  17th  June,  aged  79,  the  Lady  ElizabetJi  Mou- 
crieffe,  from  the  effects  of  injuries  she  sustained  by  her  clothes  liaving 
accidentally  caught  fire  a  fortnight  previously.  Her  ladyship  was 
born  September  6,  1769.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  George, 
eighth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  aunt  of  the  Governor-Genend  of  India. 
She  married,  April  13,  17ii6,  Sir  Thomas  Moncrieffe,  Bart.,  and  yrva 
mother  of  the  late,  and  grandmother  of  the  present,  baronet.  Her 
ladyship  was  sister  of  I^rd  Paumure  and  Lady  Mary  Hay. 
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TAXES    ON    KNOWLEDGE, 


The  hour  never  btrikes  wheu  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  prepared  to  do  a  generous,  or  even  a  just 
action,  if  it  involves  an  apparent  loss  of  revenue.  The 
man  may  be,  in  his  pei^onal  habits,  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  benevolence  and  liberal  it  j.  Before  he  came 
under  the  yoke  at  Downing  Street,  he  may  have  been  a 
most  strenuous  and  zealous  advocate  of  great  reductions 
HI  taxation,  or  of  its  more  equitable  distribution ;  but 
from  the  moment  when  he  enters  on  office,  there  is  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  mind  accomplished,  ui  his  case, 
more  complete  than  anything  that  ever  Ovid  imagined. 
When,  by  an  adverse  vote,  he  is  freed  from  the  snares 
and  toils  of  official  life,  occasionally  there  occurs  a  trans- 
migration, and  the  old  spirit  resumes  its  old  place;  but 
that  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  always  has  one  motto, 
and  one  rule  of  action :  it  runs  in  a  regular  line  of  suc- 
cessorship  with  the  seals,  and  is  translated  vulgarly, 
•*  Jx)ve  me,  love  my  dog."   The  dog's  name  is  "  Budget." 

We  mention  this  very  strict  and  uniform  rule,  in  an- 
swer to  some  parties,  who,  referring  to  an  article  on  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  in  our 
June  Number,  say  these  taxes  are  as  bad  as  you  call 
them ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not 
consent,  in  present  circumstances,  to  reped  them ;  and 
it  is  unreasonable  on  your  part  to  agitate  their  repeal. 
These  weak  friends  of  knowledge  need  to  be  told,  that 
there  never  were  any  existing  circumstances,  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  consented,  willingly 
and  cheerfolly,  to  the  repeal  of  any  tax.  A  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  been  known  to  move  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax ;  but 
those  who  are  oonversant  with  Parliamentary  practice, 
must  remember  that  these  phenomena  occur  rarely;  and, 
we  have  no  doubt,  after  a  great  amount  of  anguish  to 
the  principal  actor.  Grenerally  when  the  Government 
propose  to  repeal  a  tax,  the  Premier  takes  the  work  to 
himiBelf,  and  the  public  imagine  that  he  is  selfishly  cheat- 
ing the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  out  of  a  pleasure, 
whereas  he  is  kindly  relieving  him  from  a  pain. 

The  present  time  is,  therefore,  not  more  unreasonable 
than  any  other  hour,  for  an  agitation  against  the  taxes 
on  knowledge,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  ac- 
count. Humanity  requires  that  unnecessary  p%in  should 
not  be  inflicted  on  any  party ;  but  if  we  are  to  wait 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
before  seeking  cheap  knowledge^  our  grandchildren  will 
pay  the  cntient  high  price. 

VOL.  XV.-^KO.  CLxxn. 


The  demand  at  present  is  called  unreasonable,  because 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  not  balancing.  The 
question  with  us,  however,  has  no  imaginable  relation  to 
that  bad  balance.  We  assail  the  tax  as  injudicious  and 
unjust,  for  reasons  that  appear  perfectly  demonstrable ; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  not  bound  to  take  balances  into  ac- 
count. The  Government  have  no  right  to  continue  an 
unjust  or  an  injudicious  tax  to  meet  the  short  balances 
that  they  have  created.  They  have  reduced,  or  repealed 
taxes,  that  in  no  way  affected  the  morality,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  consequent  happiness  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  which  very  slightly  interfered  with  their 
commercial  pursuits.  There  were  many  duties  that 
yielded  small  revenues,  from  matters  of  luxury  which 
were  never  smu^led,  and  never  deemed  too  dear  by 
those  who  bought  them.  They  were  repealed,  without 
conferring  any  appreciable  benefit  on  a  human  being. 
Indeed,  for  some  years  past,  the  tendencies  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  towards  the  reduction  of  taxes  that 
pressed  on  foreign  industry,  rather  than  those  which 
prevent  the  expansion  of  employment  and  labour  at 
home.  Surely  the  producers  of  British  newspapers  are 
qiute  as  mijch  entitled  to  favour  from  the  British  Go- 
vernment as  the  tropical  fishers  for  turtle. 

The  compositors  and  paper-makers  of  this  country 
have  a  claim  for  justice  in  their  profession,  better  than 
any  that  the  pearl-divers  in  the  Southern  Ocean  can  ad- 
vance. The  Government  reduced  taxes  on  many  trifles 
of  that  character,  and  thus  reduced  their  price,  without, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  helpmg  the  people,  of  whom 
only  few  were,  or  ever  will  be,  buyers  of  luxuries.  The 
reduction  of  these  duties  was  unobjectionable,  if  the  reve- 
nue was  able  to  spare  their  proceeds;  but  it  was  bad  policy, 
first  to  repeal  taxation,  of  which  there  was  no  comprint, 
and  then  to  delay  the  removal  of  undoubted  abuses,  be- 
cause the  nation  has  become  unable  to  be  honest.  Wc 
proceed  on  the  idea  that  the  most  economical  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country; 
but  there  are  not  very  many  persons  who  pay  taxes, 
without  expecting  to  receive  any  share  in  the  general 
outlay  her^ter,  and  who  believe  that  the  expenditure 
could  not  be  safely  reduced,  or  the  burden  of  taxation 
be  partially  transferred  from  one  class  to  another.  A 
duty  on  the  succession  to  heritable  property  would  pro- 
duce a  sum  sufficient  to  relieve  industry  from  the  pres- 
sure of  several  unequal  taxes — ^taxes  on  knowledge,  and 
taxes  on  health.  Tliere  will  be  always  found  a  way  to 
'  do  justly  where  the  will  exists ;  and  if  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  is  informed  that  the  taxes  on  knowledge 
most  be  repealed,  he  will  find  many  substitutes.  He 
insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  without  an 
extra  two  per  cent,  on  income.  The  middle  classes  re- 
fused the  subsidy ;  and  he  has  since  informed  the  (Com- 
mons, that,  by  retrenchment  of  the  estimates,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  move  smoothly,  and  to  pay  his  bills  as  they 
are  presented. 

The  newspaper  press  received  the  proposal  for  abolish- 
ing all  taxes  on  knowledge  as  we  anticipated.  The  new 
and  struggling  papers  saw  in  it  hope  and  life  for  them. 
Middle-aged  journals,  that  are  creeping  into  respectabi- 
lity, had  little  to  say  on  the  subject.  Old  and  flour- 
ishing concerns  opposed  the  plan.  Very  old  papers 
passed  it  over  sileiitly.  That  was  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  our  project  from  the  press,  in  what  we  call  its 
business  or  commercial  division.  But  the  press  rises 
often  over  the  mercantile  element ;  and  there  were  many 
journals  whose  conductors  either  thought,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  established  papers  would  lose  nothing  by 
competition ;  or  who  preferred  public  interest  to  private 
gain ;  and  joined  heartily  in  saying  that  the  fetters  of 
their  order  should  be  broken^  although,  individually, 
their  bondage  might  be  profitable.  A  person  intimately 
conversant  with  the  press  is  able  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  number  of  newspapers  conducted  on  independent 
principles,  and  the  number  devoted  to  profit.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  most  independent  journalists  may  be 
honest  on  the  profit  principle.  They  may  find  honesty 
to  be  the  best  policy.  That  class  are  decidedly  the  most 
useful  to  any  cause  that  their  principles  lead  them  to 
support,  because  they  are  generally  the  most  influential. 
Amongst  them  there  is  only  one  opinion  regarding  taxes 
on  knowledge.  They  consider  these  taxes  unjust,  and 
they  oppose  them.  A  principle  of  false  pride  has  in- 
duced them  to  spare  this  relic  of  the  faith  that  '*  ignorance 
is  bliss/'  so  long.  They  say  that  the  matter  seems  di- 
rectly to  afiect  their  interests,  and,  therefore,  they  can- 
not oppose  its  existence  with  the  warmth  and  the  energy 
that  they  would  employ  on  subjects  in  which  they  are 
not  personally  interested.  This  delicacy  is  mispkoed. 
The  public  are  more  interested  than  joumalista  in  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge ;  and  any  class  of 
men  are  justified  in  exposing  and  opposing  artificial  ob- 
stacles to  the  extension  of  their  trade. 

We  have  noticed  for  some  tune,  amongst  coteries  of 
literary  men,  a  disposition  to  claim  and  crave  pensions 
for  distinguished  persons  belonging  to  their  circles. 
These  pensions  have  always  been  very  painful  affairs,  in 
our  opinion.  There  are  particular  cases  where  a  man 
devotes  his  existence  to  one  object,  important  to  the 
public,  but  apparently  and  necessarily  profitless  to 
himself;  and  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  without 
grudge  or  stint.  General  Uteratuie  does  not  oome 
within  this  exception.  It  should  be  self-supporting  and 
self-rewarding.  Therefore,  we  could  never  sympathise 
with  the  party  who  coolly  propose  to  deprive  an  author's 
heirs  of  the  copyright  in  his  works.  One  man  labours, 
day  after  day,  for  years,  behind  a  counter,  in  the  sale  of 
sugars,  W.I.  and  E.I.,  molasses  from  Cuba»  tea  from 
Canton,  spices  from  Ceylon,  and  coffee  from  Mocha 
or  Bio  de  Janeiro.  He  labours  on  to  support  exist- 
ence, and  provide  partially  or  entirely  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  descendants.  He  makes  a  good  balance 
over  his  expenditure,  and  invests  it  in  consols,  in 
houses,  in  lauds^  or  shares^  but  we  have  not  heard 


that  Members  of  Parliament,  for  the  public  good,  pro- 
pose to  confiscate  this  property  in  so  many  years  after 
its  owner's  death ;  and  yet  we  see  no  better  reason  for 
oonfisoating  copyright  in  a  literary  work.  Copyright  in 
a  new  design  may  be  properly  abridged,  because  the  de- 
vice is  the  work  of  a  few  hours ;  but  copyright  in  a  work 
of  years  should  constitute  a  property,  belonging  to  the 
author,  with  which  the  pubUc  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
and  on  which  they  should  have  no  further  daim  than  on 
heritable  property  of  any  other  description.  The  ail- 
ments for  a  communism  in  literature  by  the  Louis 
Bkncs  of  the  experiment  are  very  feeble ;  and  the  de- 
fences of  literature  from  spoliation  have  not  been  bold 
and  energetic.  The  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  defended  the  interests  of  authors,  betrayed 
the  principle  and  higgled  for  time.  They  did  not  say, 
openly  and  frankly,  this  copyright  is  the  property  of  the 
author  and  his  family,  which  the  Legislature  can  only 
seize  by  breaking  the  Eighth  Commandment.  They  did 
not  declare,  pointedly,  that  if  one  man  work  for  years  to 
make  a  book,  and  another  man  work  for  yeajn  to  buy  an 
estate,  there  is  an  equal  right  in  the  book-maker  to  dis- 
pose of  his  work  as  he  pleases,  and  in  lus  family  to  use 
and  enjoy  its  proceeds,  as  in  the  landed  gentkntan  to 
sell  his  estate,  or  to  convey  it  to  his  grandchildren. 

The  Bob  Keys  of  literature  argue  that  the  descen- 
dants of  a  Milton  or  a  Shakspere  might,  from  motives 
of  bigotry,  suppress  absolutely  or  partiidly  their  ances- 
tors' works.  A  possible  case  of  this  nature  might  oc- 
cur; and  we  find  that  the  descendants  of  many  persons 
who  purchased  land  refuse  to  employ  their  inheritance 
for  the  public  good.  The  tracts  of  uncultivated,  but 
improvable,  land  in  this  country,  are  not  less  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests,  than  would  be  the  uncultivated 
copyright  of  another  "  Paradise  Lost,"  if  any  such  phe- 
nomenon occurred;  but  we  do  not  read  that  honest  men 
assert  the  propriety  of  depriving  capitalists  of  the  power 
to  buy  land,  and  hand  down  that  property  to  their 
descendants;  because  the  latter  persons,  like  many 
in  the  present  day,  might  unpatrioticaUy  prefer  a  game- 
preserve  to  a  wheat  field,  and  thus  reduce  the  resources 
of  their  country — the  national  wealth  and  the  public 
weal.  The  most  energetic  measures  ever  yet  proposed 
against  this  crime,  are  to  be  found  in  certain  Whig  bills  of 
relief  for  Ireland,  which  we  regard  as  the  highest  speci- 
mens of  Whig  legislation  in  recent  years.  They  are 
most  unexceptionable  bills.  One  of  them,  intended  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland,  may 
be,  we  trust  it  will  be,  the  law  of  the  land  before  these 
pages  are  published.  The  second  is  the  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  waste  knds,  which  the  Whigs  have,  most 
unaccountably,  adjourned  or  deserted.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent biU.  The  members  of  the  present  Government  have 
never  put  a  better  idea  into  legishitive  shape ;  and  we 
regret  that  any  fear  of  Peel  and  the  poUti(»l  eoonomy 
dub  induced  them  to  delay  a  measure  that  would  have 
reflected  lustre  on  their  administration  of  Irish  affairs. 
These  bills  proceed  on  the  great  principle  that  pri- 
vate property  is  held  for  the  puUio  good;  and  that, 
when  the  owners  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  empby 
their  property  in  the  way  that  is  most  productive  to 
themselves,  and  most  beneficial  to  the  public,  the 
State  is  justified  in  resuming  possession,  upon  paymg 
to  the  owners  the  present  value  of  their  estates. 
Copyright  being  property  in  a  work  that  some  per* 
sou  has  absolutely  created  from  his  own  intenid  R* 
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sooraes,  does  not  properij  oome  tmder  the  restriotionfl 
that  may  be  applied  to  the  ownership  of  land,  which 
clearly  belonged  to  the  people  originaily;  and  can  only 
be  held  by  private  persons  with  justice,  while  they 
obey  the  implied  condition  of  using  it  for  the  great- 
est publio  advantage,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  private  good.  There  can  be,  however,  no  ob- 
jection taken  against  the  submission  of  copyright  to  the 
mle  that  should  regulate  the  holdmg  of  land.  If  the 
descendant  of  an  author  mutilates  his  ancestors'  works, 
or  refuses  to  publish  them  on  reasonable  terms,  the 
State  may  obtain  an  arbitration  on  the  present  value  of 
the  copyright,  and  acquire  possession  for  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  unnecessary  that  the  book  should  there- 
after belong  to  the  State  in  its  corporate  capacity.  It 
may  be  rendered  a  free  book,  which  any  publisher,  or 
all  publishers,  can  print  and  circulate  as  they  please,  ex- 
actly as  they  now  print  and  circulate  editions  of  a  work 
in  which  the  copyright  has  fallen.  The  argument,  there- 
fore, that  the  owners  of  a  copyright  may  starve  the 
publio  in  literature,  can  have  no  greater  force  than  a 
similar  argument  that  the  owners  of  land  may  starve 
the  public  in  food.  Undoubtedly,  the  proprietor  of  a 
copyright  may  place  an  extravagant  value  on  his  right,  as 
a  hmded  proprietor  may  place  an  extravagant  value  on 
his  (arms;  and  the  sale  of  the  work  or  the  CTdtivation 
of  the  soil  may  thus  be  prevented,  but  the  public  have 
a  just  remedy  in  either  case,  without  flying  to  commu- 
nism for  relief.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  com- 
mission of  absolute  wrong,  in  order  to  escape  from  pro- 
bable inconvenience. 

One  argument  against  copyright  is,  that  it  increases 
the  cost  of  books.  We  doubt  not  its  truth;  but  the 
increase  is  very  minute.  In  a  book  that  sells  perma- 
nently and  largely,  the  proportion  payable  for  copyright 
— that  is  to  say,  the  money  obtained  by  the  author  for 
his  share  in  the  labour  of  production — la  very  small. 
The  argument,  however,  needs  notice  only  amongst  a 
society  of  bandits;  for  when  an  honest  man  resolves  the 
matter  in  his  mind,  to  what  comes  it  but  this — ^that 
boots  would  be  cheaper,  if  they  could  only  be  stolen, 
ready  made ;  than  now,  when  the  wearers  cither  pay, 
or  promise  to  pay  for  them.  Knowledge,  say  the  gen- 
tlemen who  use  this  argument,  is  the  people's  life,  and 
should  be  cheap.  So  is  bread.  It  is  the  primary 
necessary  in  the  people's  Kfe,  but  yet  they  pay  the 
baker  for  his  loaves,  or  the  miller  for  his  flour.  We 
doubt,  however,  that  copyright  books  arc  really  dearer 
than  other  works.  Our  magazine  is  copyright,  and  it 
is  cheap.  The  best  serial  publication  of  this,  or  any 
other  country — ^the  best  that  we  remember  to  have  met 
— the  **  Home  and  Colonial  Library,"  published  by  Mr. 
Mtirray  of  London,  consists  chiefly  of  copyright  works, 
and  books  of  equal  interest  and  quality  cannot  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price.  The  atgument  is  merely  one  in  favour 
of  communism,  and  can  only  be  defined  as  *'  stealing 
made  easy  by  act  of  Parliament." 

A  eombntation  of  Uterary  men,  to  secure  the  value  of 
their  labours,  which  is  whatever  the  public  will  pay  for 
them,  is  honest  and  creditable.  An  apparent  combi- 
nation of  literary  men,  to  claim  pensions  and  compound 
witti  the  Government  for  injustice,  is  mean  and  degrad- 
ing. A  false  ddicacy  alone  can  prevent  them  from 
elairaing  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge,  with 
the  permanent  security  of  copyright  in  an  author^s  famOy; 
and  a  deffinency  of  honest  manlhiess,  and  trust  in  them- 


I  selves  and  the  worth  of  their  works,  load  authors  to  join 
I  in  the  hunt  for  pensions ;  which  must  ultimately  make 
literature  subservient  to  politics,  and  a  party  instrument, 
employed  in  many  cases  for  party  purposes.     Authors 
lower  their  vocation  and  their  mission  on  earth,  when 
they  look  to  Government  for  the  reward  of  their  works. 
They  should  not  be,  as  they  have  often  been,  a  class 
proscribed  apparently  from  public  employment  and  direct 
political  influence.     Injustice  of  that  character  should 
be  resented.     But  their  volumes  should  not  be  thrust 
before  the  world  as  so  many  claims  for  sinecure  offices, 
or  a  pension.    They  can  demand  their  own  with  a  clear 
conscience.     They  can  insist  on  the  removal  of  all  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  their  business  with  honest  hearts;  but 
when  they  go  as  solicitors  to  the  State,  the  independence 
of  their  class  is  wrecked;  and  if  authors,  for  their  friends, 
or  for  themselves,  solicit  the  crumbs  of  Government  ex- 
penditure, the  parties  employed  on  the  periodical  press 
can  aiford  to  demand  justice,  and  a  free  market  for  their 
commodities.     Many  of  them  struggled  hard  for  free- 
trade  to  others,  and  they  have  earned  a  title  to  claim 
free-trade  for  themselves.     No  other  tax  presses  more 
severely  on  employment  than  the  taxes  on  knowledge; 
and  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the  revenue  raised  at 
the  same  sacrifice  of  industrial  interests.     They  have 
moulded  the  public  feeling  so  far  into  an  erroneous 
course,  that  their  repeal  would  not  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  extension  of  this  busmess  to  the  place  that 
it  would  have  occupied,  if  they  had  not  been  imposed. 
We  may  take  advertising  as  an  example.  There  are  many 
individuals  in  different  departments  of  business  in  this 
oountiy,  who  consider  advertising  a  misdemeanour  in 
trade.   If  the  same  men  emigrated  to  the  oolonies,  they 
would  be  found  advertising  in  every  sheet  that  appeared. 
The  difference  of  feeling  is  entirely  a  matter  of  habit. 
The  value  of  advertising  in  the  crowded  communities  of 
this  country  must  be  far  greater  than  in  the  small  towns, 
and  the  thinly-peopled  districts  of  a  new  country.    Tlie 
return  must  be  more  immediate,  and  more  secure,  but 
the  habit  has  been  checked,  because  the  cost  was  con*' 
siderable ;   and  the  expense  was  increased  by  the  tax 
more  than  its  amount.     The  community  are  still  suffer* 
ing  in  this  department  from  the  consequences  of  the 
"  three  shillings  and  sixpence  duty" — the  prices  and  the 
habits  that  it  formed.      The  repeal  of  the  one  shillings 
and-sLxpence  tax  would  not  at  once  raise  the  quantity 
of  advertising  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  disparity  between  them  and  this  country,  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  advertising,  leaves  a  large  space 
to  be  gradmdly  covered. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  nearly 
thirty  millbns,  and  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  slightly  over  twenty  millions.  For  a  rough  estimate 
the  assumption  of  these  proportions  will  not  lead  us  far 
astray.  The  number  of  advertisements  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  annually  does  not  exceed  two  millions. 
The  number  published  in  the  United  States  does,  wo 
believe,  exceed  ten  millions.  In  either  of  these  cases 
the  numbers  named  are  very  close  on  accuracy.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  scattered  over  a  wide  surface.  The 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  occupied 
in  manufactures,  trades,  commerce,  and  professions  which 
concentrate  the  majority  in  crowded  communities.  A 
far  larger  proportion  of  the  people  in  this  country  dwell 
in  towns  than  of  the  population  in  the  States,    The 
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number  of  advertisements  here  should  therefore,  amongst 
the  same  population,  greatly  exceed  the  number  in  the 
States.  "We  have  an  illustrative  case  at  home.  The 
province  of  XJbter  in  Ireland  contains  a  very  dense,  but 
chiefly  a  niral,  population,  numbering  within  three  to 
four  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 
Ulster  contains  only  one  town  of  nearly  one  hundred 
tliousand  inhabitants,  Belfast ;  and  no  other  town  with 
more  than  twenty  thousand.  It  has  three — ^London- 
derry, Newry,  and  Armagh — ^with  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousand;  but  these,  along  with  many  small  towns,  and 
a  multitude  of  villages,  compare  badly  with  the  numerous 
large  cities  of  Scotland,  where  one-half  of  the  population 
live  in  towns  containing  more  than  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

This  marked  dbparity  between  the  condition  of  Scot- 
land and  Ulster  is  seen  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  their 
respective  journals.  The  advertising  of  Scotland,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ulster,  is  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  twenty  to  one.  A  similar  proportion  should  exist 
in  favour  of  British  over  United  States  advertising;  but 
the  latter  exceeds  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one.  Even  if  we  concede  a  large  margin  to  the  relative 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  over  Ulster,  although 
the  latter  province  contains  many  contented,  industrious, 
aud  prosperous  men ;  yet  we  cannot  be  charged  with 
extravagance,  in  assummg  that  the  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  of  the  two  populations  should  lead 
to  double  the  number  of  advertisements  in  Britain  that 
appear  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  population. 

Taking  that  estimate  as  our  guide,  we  shsdl  reach  an 
approximation  to  the  injury  absolutely  inflicted  on  the 
advertising  business,  first  by  the  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  next  by  the  one  shilling  and  sixpence  tax. 
The  difference  in  population  would  require  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  advertisements  annually,  to  bring  us  on  a  level 
in  that  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  difference  in 
pursuits  would  yield  other  thirteen  millions.  The  two 
causes  give  twenty-six  millions  against  our  present  two 
millions,  and  the  deficiency  is  twenty-four  millions. 

The  habit  of  advertising  in  this  country  was  crushed 
by  the  high  duty,  and  has  not  recovered  under  the  more 
moderate  torture.  Even  with  the  present  tax  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  "paying  habit."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  money,  judiciously  expended  in  that  division  of 
trade  expenses,  is  returned  with  improvement.  Still, 
the  cost  has  prevented  the  growth  of  the  practice ;  and 
when  we  remember  the  great  percentage  that  -the  tax 
still  bears  on  the  price  charged  for  announcements,  there 
can  be  no  ground  for  surprise  at  the  comparative  limita- 
tion of  their  numbers. 

The  average  price  of  advertising  in  country  papers  of 
a  limited  circulation  is  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  The  tax  upon  the 
former  sum  is  33^  per  cent.,  and  this  tax  must  be  paid 
monthly  on  all  advertisements;  although  the  price  of 
many  is  never  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  paper;  and 
many  more  are  paid  only  in  current  accounts  of  twelve- 
months, and  often,  probably,  of  two  to  three  years.  The 
average  charge  of  advertisements  in  the  better  class  of 
provincial  journals  may  be  6s.  to  6s.  6d.;  and  the  tax  on 
the  gross  produce  is,  therefore,  25  per  cent.  But  the 
difference  between  the  gross  produce  and  the  cash  pro- 
ceeds, for  bad  debts  alone,  cannot  be  less  than  5  per  cent. 
A  prudent  newspaper  proprietor  will  not  set  aside  a  less 
percentage  on  this  head.  Tlie  payment  of  the  tax 
monthly  involves  some  loss  of  interest ;  and  we  are  cer- 


tarn  that,  in  the  strictest  establi^metits;-ihe'd^'i\iittst 

be  paid,  on  an  average  of  cases,  four  months  ptevions 

to  receiving  payment  for  the  advertisement.    The  nctt 

cost  of  the  duty  is  considerably  incrcaaed  by  tlicse-wn^ 

siderations.     A  provincial  paper,  with  «tt  iRJverAgc  bf  40 

advertisements  in  each  publication,  pays  £8  of  dut^  for 

a  charge  of  £9.  But  the  deduction  for  bad  debt^is^. ; 

and  the  interest  for  the  outlay  of  money  on  tlhafr' day's 

advertising  transactions  is  Is.,  making  thus  a  ttet  of  fiS 

on  £8  10s.,  or  a  duty  consideraWy -oveT'onMlHol."   In 

this  case,  as  in  that  of  all  similar  taxes,  the  vpe%4it  of 

the  duty  rests  heaviest  on  the  weakest.      Bstabfefe^d 

journals  are  always  able  for  the  Stamp^ffloe;  btit  yfeJun^ 

papers  feel  its  assaults  on  their  oapitai  severely.  ■  It  is 

difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  tia,  becante 

there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  price  and  position  of 

the  taxed  article.      A  journal,  foxtning  stst  <>rdfinary 

property  in    a   provincial  town,   will  pik>lMlb)y'  cdn- 

sume  3,000  stamps  in  each  publication,  ow  the-  saltoe 

number  of  sheets,  weighing,  in  the  case  of  a  lafge  paper, 

90  lbs.  per  500.     We  assume  that  the  sdiiBg  x»ri6«  ©f 

the  journal  in  this  instance  is  4|d.,  and  the  nomber  given 

free,  left  unsold,  and  spoiled,  to  be,  on  an  average;  150 

copies.     A  journal  of  that  circulation  maj  ^mmand 

sixty  advertisements  in  each  •  publicatioiri,  at^mnv^vage 

of  6s.  each.     The  proceeds  will  be,  therefore,  equal  to 

the  subjoined  figures  :-^ 

1435  copies  from  the  office,  4itl. 
1425  do.  by  the  trade,  ^d. 


I    I 


.  1, 


2850  Averaging  4d.. ov-r».-f..M7.iO  .^0 

60  adTertiacincnts,  at  6s.  each ..,«..    ^S     0    0 


•W55'l<y'0 

Less  alloirance  for  bad  debts £S  '6    -6-   '     -i^ 

Interest  of  money 0  10  r  0  .  .v-i 

Incidental  discounts  on  copies   supplied ,<  mi,,  «  ■ 

from  the  office..... •    1    0    0 

—        4  15    6 


Nett  proceeds JE60  14    6 

Duties. 

TaxoB  paper 3    9    S 

Do.  onstaraps 12  10     0 

Adveztisement  duty 4  10     0 

20    9    3 


Leaving,  for  the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and  condtt<:(<i'        '  ' 
ing 4.......«JC40   «B    4 

The  tax  in  this  instance,  and  we  are  supposing  the  case 
of  a  thriving  provincial  journal,  is  again  one-third  of  the 
proceeds ;  and  if  the  taxes  vrere  repealed,  the  proprietor 
could  reduce  his  charges  by  one-third,  and  receive  the 
same  return ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  busitiess, 
for  if,  by  the  first  reduction  of  one-thiid,  the  sales  of  the 
paper,  and  the  number  of  advertisements,  were  increased, 
there  would  be  no  relative  increase  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  cbarges 
could  be  profitably  made.  The  difference  to  the  public 
would  be  thus  expressed — the  paper  that  now  costs 
Hd.  would  be  sold  for  d^d.,  and  the  advart^ement 
that  is  now  charged  6s.,  would  be  inserted  for  8s. 
These  reductions  do  not  express  the  dtanges  that  would 
arise  in  this  trade  from  the  total  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
knowledge.  Small  daily  papers  would  appear  in  sneh 
towns  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  in  etwy 
other  town  of  note.  These  papers  would  ooai  6d.  to 
9d.  weekly,  and  stand  in  the  place  of  the  highly  talented 
and  influential  journals  in  the  towns  matted.    We  do 
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9(^  Wm  to  insinuaie  that  the  Mercuries  aad  the  Gnar- 
4hiu  W9vi^  be  extuBguished  by  the  new  comcis,  but 
fth^j  Wjiyild  be  traosformed  into  daily  sheets^  issued  at  Is. 
"WfiM^  or  \msi  aod  they  would  tcud  to  preserve  that 
sound  .pcQvi«cdal  feelings  which  k  one  cause  of  Eug- 
l«ipd's.t(roedo!iE  aud  greatness.  Instead  of  two  Guar- 
<^Miu.  weekly  for  ninepenoe,  the  Manchester  cotton-spin- 
vev$  would  have  Guardians  daily  for  the  same  money, 
W  for  9»&  xShiUing.  The  fatality  of  tliis  tax  arises  from 
i4s  bc^' directed  mainly  against  cheap  papers.  It  ex- 
tingiu^bes  the  hope  of  cheap  papers;  because  the  penny 
ataiMls.agahist  the  journal,  whetlicr  its  cost  be  6d.  or  3d. 
T>h«iZ)(7%  News  pays  the  same  penny  for  stamping  that 
is  chargi^  on  ilie  Times;  bat  the  News  sells  for  3d.»  and 
the  Times  fer  5d.  We  believe  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
iZ^di«/^  Net^s  will  readily  allow,  that  the  taxes  on  the  gross 
pvoo^lads  of  their  journal  are  equivalent  l^  fifty  per  cent, 
W«  kildw  tli4  in  the  North  British  Bailif  Mail,  taking 
ioloacoaunt  the  necessary  reductions  made  in  sales  to  the 
.ii«4e;  .and  where  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ad- 
ivertisaineiiiis  Are  short  announcements,  the  absolute  tax 
is  -not.  leaai  than  forty  per  fiett.  on  the  proceeds. 
•There  ^ia  no  justice  to  cheap  newspapers  under  these 
eircumstaiioea;  and  quite  as  little  to  the  public  who 
waat  them.'.  The  TiMes  may  say,  as  it  has  said,  that 
.Eiighind.wiU  .hainc  the  Ti/uesi^  requires  the  Times^  and 
will  not  want  that  journal,  even  at  5d.  That  may  be 
true,  but  England  would  not  quarrel  with  the  same 
Times  at  3d.  The  state  of  the  case  is,  that  "  wealthy 
England"  and  "beer-shopEngland"  does  not  object  to  the 
5 d!  standard  of  price;  but "  domestic  England,"  "  family 
!Enghuid,"  the  homes  and  hearths  of  England,  would 
greatly  prefer,  would  be  cheered,  and  would  be  instructed, 
by  any  change  that  made  the  scale  2d.  or  3d.  "The  taxes 
on  knowledge"  undomesticate  men.  They  make  the  heads 
of  families  frequenters  of  clubs,  taverns,  and  public  places 
at  hours  when  they  should  be  in  their  homes.  Other  evils, 


and  great  evils,,  follow  from  this  cause.  Ignorance  of 
public  affairs  —  and  of  matters  more  valuable  than 
current  intelligence,  and  that  is  very  valuaUe — ^^is  per- 
petuated. The  tone  assumed  in  journals  is  often  mould- 
ed to  the  taste  of  the  localities  where  they  are  read. 
Sometimes  there  is  more  froth  and  bluster  percep- 
tible than  we  shoidd  find  if  the  press  were  conscious 
that  its  merits  were  tried  in  the  quiet  of  the  family  circle 
more  frequently  than  in  the  excitement  of  the  tavern. 
There  would  be  an  effort  made  to  become  more  domes- 
ticated in  tone  and  in  character. 

The  cause  of  industry  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  repeal  of  this  tax.  Luxuries  or  evils  are  the  only 
productions  taxed  so  heavily  as  the  manufactures  of 
the  press — the  products  of  type-founders,  paper-makers, 
and  compositors.  The  crisis  has  fallen  on  these  avo- 
cations more  heavily  tlian  on  any  other  business  what- 
ever; aud  yet  we  know,  that  of  all  the  many  thousand 
artizans  of  these  classes  who  have  passed  months  of  idle- 
ness, or  of  broken  time,  in  these  professions  since  the 
commencement  of  1848,  there  would  not  have  been  an 
efficient  or  willing  "  hand"  idle,  except  for  the  taxes  on 
knoM'ledge — ^taxes  that  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  pay- 
ments by  a  much  larger  sum  than  their  gross  proceeds. 

There  are  sLx  months  to  spend  before  these  taxes 
can  now  be  touched.  We  hope  to  employ  the  time 
in  accelerating  their  abolition ;  and  the  destruction  of  all 
those  fetters  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  securities  that  gag 
and  bind,  and  keep  dovm  the  free,  the  full,  and  wide 
expression  of  opinion.  The  labour  may  be  deemed 
unreasonable  by  some,  and  unseasonable  by  others; 
but  there  is  no  better  season  than  the  next  year  to 
do  a  good  action,  except  the  present;  and  it  is  possible 
yet,  by  perseverance,  to  induce  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  hard  as  the  task  may  seem,  to  blot  out  the 
taxes  on  knowledge  from  the  budget  of  1849,  and  to  set 
thought  and  its  expression  free. 


THE  COUNSELLOR:  A  TALE  OF  COMMUNISM. 


BY  jroIDf  WILHXR. 


The  ooantlfss  towers  and  turrets  of  Munster  were  gilded 
with  the  last  brilliant  rays  of  tlic  setting  sun.  It  was  the 
merry  mpnth  of  May,  in  the  yenr  1533.  There  was  a  fes- 
tive look  fkbout  the  whole  town.  The  respectable  burghers, 
in.  their  bravest  clothes,  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets,  especially  those  leading  to  and  from  the  principal 
gi^tes^.fur  the  most  part  in  company  of  their  dames  and 
dai|ghten>;  every  now  and  then  stopping  the  way  to  ex- 
change greetings  with  friends  and  neighbours,  or  pausing 
to  look  4Ster  some  patrician  on  his  gelding,  followed  by  gay 
pages,  or  to  nnbonnet  low  to  some  magistrate  or  official ; 
whUft.  from  the  bay-windows  of  many  a  projecting  turret, 
Oirious  female  eyes  might  be  seen  prying  into  the  street. 
There  hreatlieds  in  short,  throughout  the  whole  city  the 
Uemod  cmJm.of  the^  Sabbath*  enhanced  by  a  mild  tepid  air. 

Xn  the  deep  recess  of  one  of  those  embayed  windows  sat  two 
female  wliose  looks,  however,  more  often  turned  within  the 
ehamher,  where  two  children  were  at  play,  than  to  the  tho- 
ropf  h&reii  and  more  oilen,  stilli  rested  on  each  other,  with 
deftp  wad  tender  interest  Their  costume,  as  well  as  their 
loQk$»  hetw^ed  the  matron  in  both ;  but  youth  still  lingered 


"  It  is  so  like  a  dream  to  meet  again,  after  so  long  a  se- 
paration," said  one,  who,  from  an  obvious,  though  slight, 
difference  in  dress,  evidently  was  at  home  ;  extendihg,  as 
she  spoke,  a  thin,  wan  liand,  which  was  warmly  clasped  in 
that  of  her  friend. 

'*  Ay ;  and  not  only  to  meet  once  more  in  life,  but  to  spend 
many,  many  a  long  year  beside  each  other,  I  hope,''  was  the 
reply ;  <*  but  indeed,  indeed,  whilst  looking  on  you,  T  might 
fancy  myself  in  a  dream,  so  clianged  arc  you  from  the  young 
girl,  with  laughing  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  all  the  gallants 
used  to  look  after.  Hy  poor  lutta,  how  you  mnst  have  suf- 
fered, to  have  altered  so  greatly." 

"  Years  have  passed  over  our  heads  since  then,*'  mourn- 
fully put  in  lutta. 

<<  Ay,"  observed  the  other,  **  but  years  alone  cannot  have 
done  it ;"  and  she  fixed  on  her  friend  one  of  those  deep 
searching  glances,  of  which  female  solicitude  alone  has  the 
secret.  "  I  see  I  have  lost  some  portion  of  your  confidence," 
she  resumed,  after  a  slight  pause ; ''  but  I  am  sure  to  regain 
my  full  place  in  your  heart  very  shortly,  and  then  you  will 
trust  me  with  your  secret  i  and|  perhaps,  I  may  advise,  or, 
better  Still,  console*" 
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"  Your  presence  alone,"  ffeltered  Iutta*-tlien  dropping' 
her  eyes  to  the  floor,  she  checked  herself,  as  if  afraid  of  heing 
carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

The  gnest  again  scanned  in  silence  the  person  of  her 
friend,  whose  appearance,  though  so  greatly  at  variance  with 
what  her  reminiscences  pictured,  was  striking,  perhaps  more 
80  than  in  her  girlish  days. 

Her  black  robe,  of  a  rich,  heavy,  figured  silk,  and  velvet 
hood  of  the  same  colour,  which  she  had  not  removed  since 
her  return  from  church,  threw  out  her  pale  face  from  its 
dark  frame-work,  in  a  way  to  recall  Rembrandt's  portraits ; 
but  what  few,  if  any,  human  pencil  could  haye  done  justice 
to,  was  the  hopeless  melancholy  that  had  settled  on  every 
line  of  a  face  more  pleasing  than  regular  in  its  outline,  and 
stamped  it  with  an  air  so  touching,  that  one  glance  sufficed 
to  convey  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  great  mental  suffering. 
From  beneath  those  heavy  lids — ^from  those  large,  dark,  and 
once  so  lustrous  eyes,  stole  such  sad  looks ;  and  around  her 
thin,  pale  lips  played  a  smile  so  cold  and  cheerless,  that 
they  needed  no  commentary. 

There  be  those  who,  whilst  their  hearts  are  breaking,  yet 
retain  redundant  forms,  and  look  cross,  not  sorrowful ;  and 
seem,  to  the  careless  eye,  but  vulgar  or  out  of  humour,  not 
unhappy ;  and  there  be  those  who  sicken  unto  death,  and 
yet  preserve  an  air  of  health  and  freshness  that  deprives 
them  of  the  pity  they  would  gladly  claim.  lutta  needed  not 
translate  her  woes  into  words,  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  all 
gentle  hearts.  To  matter-of-fact  people,  she  might  merely 
appear  a  faded  woman,  still  boasting  some  remnants  of  past 
beauty ;  but  the  inoaginative  could  not  contemplate  her  with- 
out an  interest  allied  to  curiosity. 

The  companion  of  her  youth  and  childhood  offered  a 
marked  contrast  to  her.  Her  figure,  though  on  the  vei^e 
of  too  great  and  too  early  a  development,  was  not  ungrace- 
fril.  Deep  blue  eyes,  of  remarkable  beauty,  an  abundance  of 
brown  hair,  a  mouth  still  fresh  and  pouting,  and  a  blooming 
cheek,  left  Walburga  pretty  much  what  she  had  ever  been, 
despite  certain  shades  of  expression  that  betrayed  the  exist- 
ence and  indulgence  of  a  hasty,  not  to  say  sharp,  temper, 
or  the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  very  bitter  thought. 

Whilst  Walburga's  eye  careftilly  noted  every  deepened 
line  in  lutta's  face,  and  then  devoted  as  careful  a  scrutiny 
to  her  dress,  down  to  the  very  minutest  detail — an  examina- 
tion to  which  her  friend  patiently  submitted,  but  did  not 
return — a  complete  silence  cstabbshed  itself  between  them. 
It  was  at  last  broken  by  Walburga. 

"  And  think  you,"  she  said,  her  lips  slightly  quivering — 
**  think  you  I  have  no  thorn  in  my  side — ^no  bitter  drop  in 
wy  cup!" 

"  You  !'*  exclaimed  lutta,  with  a  start  of  surprise ;  then 
observing  how  few  symptoms  of  distress  her  friend's  person 
exhibited,  she  smiled  her  own  wan  smile,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  argue. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  blooming  little  dame,  "because 
my  husband  is  young  and  handsome,  and  yours  is,  perhaps, 
old  and  ugly — ^because  I  have  a  couple  of  screaming  brats, 
and  you  have  none — because  my  lord  is  of  an  easy  temper, 
and  lets  me  have  my  own  way,  you  fancy  me  the  happiest 
of  the  happy." 

"  And  are  you  not  ?  Surely  you  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  lot." 

"  But  if  I  am  not,  what  does  it  signify  that  I  ought  to 
be?" 

"  You  are,  then,  no  longer  attached  to  your  husband  f 

"ifol" 


"Andwhynofcf* 

**  Because  he  has  ceased  to  lore  me^-JMutoafr  he  hrtn 
another." 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  pity  yon,  my  dear  Walburg»i"  wid 
lutta ;  "  for,  in  your  flashing  eye  and  reddening  eheeki  I 
read  your  affection  still  glimmering  beneath  the  ashes*— but 
your  children  ?" 

«  You  are  right,  lutta,  they  are  my  consolation— the  light 
of  my  life." 

«'  There,  you  see,"  said  lutta,  a  slight  tremor  agitating 
her  frame ;  "  but  I — I  have  nothing — nothing  on  this  wide 
earth  to  love,  or  to  love  me." 

«  And  me,  lutta  f* 

**  You  ;  you  have  been  so  long  away,  that  you  have  be* 
come  to  me  rather  like  a  dream  of  the  past  than  a  reality 
in  ray  life." 

"  It  is  but  too  tnie,"  said  Walburga,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  My  mother  I  have  never  known,"  continued  lutta  ; 
"  you  may  remember  how  severe  my  father  was — the  road 
to  his  heart  I,  at  least,  never  found." 

"  Nor  any  one  else,"  murmured  Walburga. 

"  And  no  sooner  had  he  forced  me,  in  my  very  spring  of 
life,  to  give  my  fortune  and  person  to  his  fnend,  than  he 
died,  leaving  me  a  bondswoman,  as  it  were,  to  a  fantastic, 
heartless  man." 

"  He  is  jealous,  cross-grained,  tiresome.  I  suppose  it  is 
that  which  weighs  you  down?"  exclumed  Walburga. 

"  No,  not  so ;  but  the  desolation  of  my  own  heart — ^the 
utter  loneliness  of  my  life !"  said  lutta,  with  a  sudden  and 
passionate  explosion ;  the  ice  that  had  bound  her  enthralled 
spirit  so  long  giving  way  before  the  influence  of  a  long-fore- 
gone habit  resumed,  of  the  only  affection  she  had  ever  known ; 
and  her  long-repressed  feelings,  finding  vent,  soon  overflowed 
the  boundaries  she  would  have  imposed  on  her  confidence. 
"  I  can  obey  my  husband,  and  keep  my  plighted  troth,  both 
which  I  have  faithfully  done  ;  bnt  love  him  I  cannot.  No ! 
not  even  that  respect  which  riper  years  generally  command, 
that  friendship  which  arises  from  common  interests  and  daily 
intercourse,  can  I  feel.  Every  thought,  every  feeling,  the 
very  instincts  of  oar  natares,  are  opposed  and  hostile.  I 
was  young — some  thought  me  good-looking.  A  discontented 
wife  may  easily  become  a  guilty  one.  I  could  not  seek  sym- 
pathy from  the  world,  so  I  have  recoiled  within  myself  like 
a  snail  into  its  shell.  I  dare  not  cast  one  look  abroad  for 
sunshine  or  for  flowers ;  for  every  consolation  might  turn  io 
sin  and  folly.  And  I  often  heard  myself  envied  by  other 
women.  I  had  the  luck  of  it,  they  said.  Connsellar  Knip- 
pcrdolling,  one  of  the  first  magistrates  of  Mnn8tei>-^what  a 
position !  and  such  a  respectable  man,  and  so  rich.  Then, 
in  time,  when  my  very  soul  had  frozen  within  me,  how  they 
lamented  that  his  choice  had  fiUlen  on  such  a  poor,  spiritless 
dullard  as  myself,  who  could  not  understand  him  !  I  wish' 
at  times  I  did  not — ^that  he  but  spoke  in  some  foreign  tongue, 
or  that  I  were  deaf." 

"  You  hate  him,  then,"  said  Walburga,  with  mif^gned 
surprise.     "  Is  he  so  very  silly,  so  very  old,  so  refy  plain  ?'* 

"  He  is  nothing  of  all  that,"  said  her  friend,  disconso- 
lately ;  "  but  you'll  soon  see  him — ^you  will  then  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourself.  My  suflering  has  been,  fbr  years,  two- 
fold— ^that  of  enduring  his  presence,  and  that  of  feeling  the 
want  of  some  other  ti&-^8ome  other  afKectkn  that  eonld  have 
bound  me  to  existence.  I  literally  have  not  had  one  single 
interest  in  life  from  the  day  we  parted  to  thif  on  which  we 
again  meet.  Bnt  now  you  and  your  children  will  open  a 
new  existence  to  me—the  blood  which  has  «ettied  so  torpidly 
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MQnd  my  Ketri  will  again  mrealate  tliroiigh  my  veini«  I 
will  no  loogar  spend  my  days  idly,  dreaming  away  at  this 
oasement  of  whiUb  life  might  hare  been  to  me  under  othw 
oirenmBtances.  This  unwholesome  reverie  will  give  way  to 
m  lively  oonoeni  in  something  beyond  myself-— the  v«ry 
thought  is  strengthening—- a  cordial  to  my  flagging  nature." 

Walbmga  made  no  other  answer  to  those  outpourings 
than  by  clasping  her  friend  to  her  heart,  and  kissing  her 
brow  with  sisterly  tenderness. 

*'  Poor  lutta,"  she  said,  "  how  your  heart  has  been  prey, 
ing  upon  itself  all  this  long  time — ay,  sorrow  tells  more 
than  years;  but  if  you  find  something  to  loye  in  us,  weytoo, 
will  cherish  you  as  you  deserve;  and  my  ohildren  will  have 
two  months  instead  of  one.  It  is  strsnge  how,  aoooiding 
to  temper,  grief  tells  diffisrently  on  people.  I  could  never 
have  borne  your  bad  so  patiently." 

*<  But  you  bear  yours,  Walburga.** 

**  Ay— but  patiently,  no !  I  promise'yon ;  but  hush,  here 
comes  my  sorrow." 

At  that  instant  a  female  entered  the  chamber  in  which 
the  children  had  hitherto  been  carelessly  playing,  attending 
to  nothing  but  their  own  sport;  but  at  sig^t  of  this  new 
personage,  they  flew  to  their  mother's  knee,  and  cast  glances 
of  dislike  and  distrust  on  the  new  comer. 

She  might  be  nineteen,  or  thereabouts.  To  a  Juno-like 
fiirm,  she  added  a  oountenanoe  no  less  beantifhl,  and  a  com- 
plexkm  of  surpassing  brilliancy;  yet,  even  whilst  lutta  was 
fixeed  to  own  to  herself  she  had  never  yet  beheld  any  human 
ftrm  of  such  rare  perftction,  she,  at  the  same  time,  felt  a 
rtrong  repulsion  from  the  fiur  creature  whom  she  then  ganed 
on  for  the  first  time. 

"  My  Lord  sends  to  know  if  you  and  the  children  stay  here, 
or  retum^to  the  inn  this  eveningf  she  sMd,  addressing Wal- 
bnrga,  in  a  half  sulky,  half  fiuniliar  tone. 

*'  TeU  him,"  said  Walburga,  « I  shall  aocept  my  friend's 
hospitality  for  myself  and  the  children.*' 

**  And  what's  to  become  (tf  me  m  the  meanwhile  f"  the  girl 
sullenly  retorted. 

^  Yon'U  stay  at  the  inn,  or  sleep  here,  as  yon  and  your 
master  thmk  best,"  said  Walburga,  crossly :  ''it  is  all  one 
to  me.  I  can  take  care  of  the  children  myself.  Have  you 
anything  more  to  say,  Qertrude?  beoause,  if  not,  you  had 
better  leave  us;  we  are  engaged." 

**  Soh !  oh  I  the  manner  we  assume  now  we  think  ourselves 
supported,"  half  growled  the  gM,  as  she  left  the  room. 

*'  A  sancy  jade,  that,"  said  Intta. 

"  The  old  story,  my  dear — I  am  Sarah,  she  Hagar—minns 
the  brat,  though." 

*'  My  poor  friend,  I  see  at  a  glance  what  you  have  to  en* 
dure.  Well  might  yon  say  your  cup  was  bitter !  and  you  will 
diortiy  have  an  insight  into  my  fiite;  but  these  little  dears, 
and  our  mutual  support,  will,  I  trust,  lighten  our  burthens." 

So  saying,  Intta  took  the  eldest  child  of  her  friend,  a  sweet 
little  girl,  on  her  lap,  whilst  the  mother  kissed  away  the  brown 
curb  from  her  boy's  fiur  brow;  but  hardly  had  the  women 
bestowed  on  them  a  few  caresses,  when  heavy  steps  without 
amiovneed  a  fresh  interruption.  The  door  opened,  and  two 
men  entered  the  apartment^  more  dissimilar  yet,  in  appear* 
anee»  than  the  friends  themselves. 

The  senior  was  past  the  prime  of  life ;  but  his  masnve 
form  and  florid  complexion  might  have  belonged  to  a  ranoh 
yanngrr  man  tlwn  he  reaDy  was.  An  abundance  of  Jet- 
black  hair,  with  which  not  a  silver  thread  yet  mingled, 
bushy  eye-brows,  an  eye  glittering,  though  small,  gave  the 
very  wonhipfbl  and  honoorable  Town  Comisellor  wA  Ma^ 


trate,  Bemhard  Enipperdolling,  an  air  of  health,  strength, 
and  self-oontent,  which,  at  first  glance,  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  actual  benevolence.  The  effect  of  these  per- 
sonal advantages  was  yet  heightened  by  his  gown  of  rich 
Milan  silk,  over  which  hung  a  heavy,  curiously-wrought, 
gold  chain ;  the  buttons  of  his  inner  coat  or  vest  being  of 
the  same  precious  metal,  with  a  ruby  of  price  in  the  centre 
of  each ;  a  ring  of  price  was  on  his  forefinger,  and  his  cap 
or  barret  was  decorated  with  a  chain  of  gold,  with  ruby 
ohMp  no  less  beautiful  than  that  round  his  neck.  As  thus, 
stately  in  mien  and  garb,  he  advanced  to  Walburga,  and 
extended  a  white  and  well- shaped,  though  rather  too  huge 
hand,  to  raise  that]  of  his  guest  to  his  lips,  she  turned  in 
q;>eechle8S  surprise  to  her  afflicted  friend,  whose  disgust  at 
the  comely  person  before  her  she  couU  hardly  help  fearing 
might  not  be  altogether  the  result  of  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  his  merits. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Intta  fixed  her  thooghtfol  eyes,  with  no 
less  interest,  upon  her  friend's  husband.  The  Knight  of 
Eisenthurm  was  a  model  of  manly  grace,  as  it  was  then  nn- 
darstood— tally  stalwart,  with  an  air  at  once  frank  and 
haughty-— A  good-natured  smile,  but  a  decidedly  imperious 
look.  Kature  and  solitude  had  endowed  lutta  with  a  hu-ger- 
share  of  penetration  than  her  friend,  and  one  gknce  re- 
vealed to  her  in  Eisenthurm  the  oapricions,  wilfol  lord,  which 
he  really  was  to  all  who  depended  upon  him.  She  could 
even  trace,  she  thought,  vacilktion  and  obstinacy  united,  as 
they  often  are,  in  his  fine  but  not  intellectual  features.  She 
reodved  him  with  extended  hand,  and  even  summoned  up  a 
long-forgotten  smile,  to  welcome,  with  all  possible  honour, 
Walbuiga's  husband,  the  father  of  those  children  she  hence- 
forth meant  to  cherish  as  her  own.  But  great  as  was  the 
effort  to  please,  her  manner  seemed  to  chill  her  guest. 
Rnipperdolling  perceived  it,  and  sud  to  Walburga,  m  a  tone 
of  pleasantry  :— 

« Yon  shodd  teach  your  firiend  to  talk  more,  to  be  cheerful, 
and  to  deck  herself  out,  like  you,  in  guly-ooloured  robes  and 
li^Mwwiiwg  gmiles ;  then,  indeed,  I  should  have  reason  to  hold 
you  for  a  saint,  rinoe  you'd  have  wrought  a  miracle,  or  to 
compare  you  to  the  son,  since  yon  would  have  thawed  ice." 

**  We,  women,  smile  and  dress  according  to  our  humours," 
said  Walburga ;  "and  it  depends  solely  on  our  husbands  whe- 
ther these  be  sad  or  gay." 

**  You  hear  what  unlimited  power  is  allowed  us,"  said 
KnipperdoUing,  with  a  smile ;  **  however,  I  should  not  be 
flattered  if  I  had  no  greater  influence  at  the  Town-hall  than 
I  have  in  my  own  home." 

There  was  a  degree  of  bitterness  in  the  tone  and  words, 
which  greatly  embarrassed  Eisenthurm  and  his  wife  ;  and 
the  consciousness  of  their  embarrassment,  and  the  impro- 
priety her  husband  bad  made  himself  guilty  of,  brought  a 
foint  colour  into  lutta's  sallow  cheek ;  but  it  faded  as  soon 
as  it  appeared. 

**  I  hope,"  she  said,  in  the  calm  manner  which  she  ever 
miuntained  towards  her  husband,  in  public  as  in  private— 
''  I  hope  Walburga  will  teach  me  all  manner  of  good  things ; 
and  I,  in  turn,  will  teach  her  how  to  make  our  celebrated 
Mnneter  pies,  for  whi<di,  I  am  sure,  she  will  owe  me  thanks." 

The  conversation,  thus  diverted  into  another  channel, 
soon  turned  upon  their  foture  (dans.  The  new  charge  Eisen- 
thurm had  accepted — that  of  ci^in  of  the  train-bands  of 
the  firee,  imperialctty  of  Mnnster—- rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  prepare  for  a  permanent  residence  within  the 
walls;  and  the  house  acyaoent  to  KnipperdoUmg^s  dwelling, 
the  small  yard  and  sole  foontain  of  which  was  in  common 
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betweto'tfhefai,  being  tedantless,  was  thought  most  eligible 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  two  iriends  might  thus  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  together.  Knipperdolling  vo- 
lanteered  to  procure  the  house  a  bargain,  Eisenthurm  having 
ex](>ressed  a  wish  to  purchase  it — a  patrician  being  at  all 
times  desirous  of  possessing  a  town  residence,  even  when 
priding  himself,  occasionalljr,  on  an  estate  without  the  gates. 

The  discourse  embraced  so  many  topics  of  a  private  or 
local  nature,  that  time  sped  rapidly.  Knipperdolling  initi- 
ated Eisenthurm  In  all  the  intrigues  of  the  city  and  the 
court,  ever  engaged,  as  was  natural  in  a  community  partak- 
ing of  thre  ihLxed  character  of  a  Bishopric  and  a  Ilanseatic 
town,  in  lively  opposition — a  covert,  but  very  pronounced, 
hatred  existing  between  the  city  magistracy,  jealous  of 
their  rig1)ts  and  immunities,  and  the  aristocracy  and 
clergy,  no  less  desirous  of  curtailing  them.  He  threw  off 
some  lively  satirical  sketches  of  the  leading  personages  of 
both  pirrtles ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  Bishop  or  his  weakness. 
His  wit,  hi6  facility  of  elocution,  carried  his  listeners  along 
with  him,  nor  permitted  thom  to  question  the  fidelity  of  his 
portraiture,  or  the  correctness  of  his  views ;  and  Walbnrga 
was  more  arid  more  puzzled  at  the  severity  of  her  friend's 
strictures  upon  so  fiiir-spokeri  an  individual.  Was  not  the 
manner  in  which  ho  extended  his  hospitality  towards  them, 
whose  only  cUim  to  it  was  through  lutta's  friendship,  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  proof  of  his  desire  to  gratify  her  ?  Walbnrga 
began  to  fear  tliat  lutta  was  not  without  a  certain  share  of 
undue  prejudice.  As  to  Eisenthurm,  he  already  from  his 
soul  pitied  his  new  and  much-admired  friend,  for  being  thus 
encumbered  with  a  faded,  spiritless  wife.  Mine  is  but  a  scold, 
thought  he,  but  I  would  not  change  against  that  piece  of 
insipidity.  Thus  the  rough  Knight  felt  an  instinctive  repul- 
sion from  lutta's  purer,  loftier  nature,  as  she  had  at  once 
recbgpnised  In  him  a  commonplace  charactet. 

She,  therefore,  soon  ceased  to  bestow  any  attention  on 
him,  find  bent  her  silent  observation  all  the  more  keenly  on 
her  husband,  who,  gracious  with  Walburga,  chiefly  devoted 
his  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  Knight  himself ;  listening  with 
pleased  attention  to  a  good  round  dozen  of  wonderful  and 
not  strictly  authentic  tales  of  the  chase  and  tournament, 
and  swallowing  the  tradition  of  the  &mily  ghost  into  the 
bargain,  with  due  reverence.  Whenever  the  Knight's 
powers  of  conversation  flagged,  and  that  was  often,  he  came 
to  the  rescue ;  and  guided  it,  with  great  skill,  into  the  course 
where  he  thought  his  guest  most  likely  to  shine,  without  al- 
lowing his  manoeuvre  to  be  perceptible. 

Kefreshments  had  been  served  more  than  once  before  any 
one  perceived  the  flight  of  time,  when  tho  Counsellor  pro- 
posed to  the  Knight  a  stroll  round  the  town  previous  to  sup- 
per, lutta  following  Knipperdolling  out  of  the  room,  Wal- 
burga and  her  hasbaad  were,  for  a  moment,  left  alone 
together. 

"  I  never  expected  to  feci  so  much  at  home  in  Munster 
from  the  very  first  hour,"  said  the  Knight.  "  I  owe  you 
thanks,  Walbnrga.  Knipperdolling  is  a  treasure-trove  to 
me." 

«  And  lutta  ?"  inquired  the  lady. 

«•  Well ;  but  I  know  you  will  again  fly  at  me,  if  I  speak 
the  truth." 

"  No ;  I  may  think  you  mistaken,  but  cannot  be  offended." 

*•  Well,  then,  she  seems  to  me,  for  all  the  world,  like  one 
of  those  wooden  nuns,  in  black  robes  and  wimples,  that  de- 
corate our  chapels — so  colourless  in  mind  and  body — ^so  in- 
animate. I  pity  her  vigorous,  hearty  husband  for  being  tied 
down  to  such  a  piece  of  still  life." 


*'  Might  she  i)ot  have  been*  aiiotlier,  if  ihe  iud^been 
married  to  her  fancy?"  observed  WaUmi|fa.  "Tie- 
member  her  so  different  from  what  she  now  is — all  life  and 
warmth."  .    ui .-  .  . 

"  Alt  men  and  women  might  ai^e  titiis  4f  Hiey  pleaseA,'' 
said  the  Knight;  "bnt" —  • 

lutta's  return  put  an  end  to  the  Knight's  «xp^»sliremf  lieT 
demerits.  *'  You  were  discussing  us,  I  doubt  not;"  shfr  said, 
with  her  peculiarly  sad  smile.  **  1  dare  say,"-  ihe  a^ded, 
turning  to  the  Knight,  "  yon  do  not  think  me  a  vof  lH«ly 
companion ;  but  yet,  I  assure  you,  3XH1  will  find  me  a  triio 
friend,  if  you  will  but  trust  me.  As  a  prooi^"  she  continued', 
after  a  slight  pause  of  hesitation,  *'  I  will  give  yoa  b  Warn- 
ing — I  have  j  ost  told  my  husband  I  should  do  so.  T*wo  fac- 
tions  divide  the  city — tlie  Town's-men  and  tlie  Bisho^'s- 
men.  To  gain  the  military  entirely  to  tiieir  paHy  is*  the 
incessant  struggle  of  both.  Let  not  the  manner  of  yoof  re* 
ception  mislead  you.  It  is  not  my  husband  weloiMiiing  mj 
friends  so  much,  believe  me,  as  Counsellor  Knipperdelting 
doing  his  best  to  gain  the  new  Captain  over  to  his  side. 
Forewarned,  forearmed — ^that's  fair.  If  yon  really  ineline^o 
his  opinion,  then,  of  course,  you  will  b«^me  his  boaooi* 
friend ;  but,  at  least,  your  good  fiuth  shall  not  be  surjirised. 
You  now  know  exactly  what  Counsellor  KnipperdoMng'  is 
after."- 

<*  And  Coonsdlor  Knipperdoliiiig  will  know  liow  to' prove 
your  suspicions  unjust  and  anfiiir,"8aid  her  hnsbttnd,'  enters 
ing  at  that  moment,  and  speaking  in  the  bk&dost  ofi^aes,; 
"  for,  should  yon.  Sir  Knight,  remain  ihe  most  violent 
Bishop's'nuin,  I  liiail  still  offer  yon  my  serviaes  w^th  thb 
warmest  desire  of  seeing  them  accepted.  You,  Ivtta,  will 
persist  in  misanderstanding  all  my  sentimeuU-^etini  those 
that  are  not  direotly  connected  with  yourself ;  bat' now,  let 
us  leave  our  wives  to  the  unceasing  flow  of  female  ecmfidoMe 
being  quite  certain  thai  we  shall  not  be  spared." 

No  sooner  were  they  alone  than  Walbnrga  Mrrhiimrt  ■ 
'*  Really,  lutta,  now  I  have  seen  your  husband,  and,  abovo 
all,  heard  him,  I  must  own  I  do  not  nndersbind  you." 

'*  And  I,"  said  lutta,  gravely,  **  now  I  liave  seen  yours, 
fully  compr^end  your  present  sorrow,  and  that  which  may 
yet  assail  you." 

When  the  family  again  met  round  the  supper  taUe,  tho 
Knight  and  the  Counsellor  seemed  to  have  rapidly  prqgtessed 
on  the  high  road  to  intimacy.  lutta's  warning  h4d  <eer- 
tainly  produced  no  refrigeratmg  efiect  upon  their  fest  riptt* 
ing  friendship ;  both  were,  obviously,  eager  to  maire  her 
aware  of  this,  but  she  remained  impassive. 

**  And  so  yon  have  heard  of  the  Anabaptists,"  said  Knip- 
perdolling, recurring  to  a  subject  previously  broaehed  be- 
tween them. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Knight,  «  but  very  vaguely — oar  elu^ 
lain  says  they  are  Antichrists,  or  some  such  <liii^«" 

** Nonsense!"  said  KnipperdoUmg — "they  may  brines 
to  the  priests,  but  certainly  they  are  more  truly  the  ohH^ 
dren  of  light  and  grace  than  tliose  fat  sinners  I  told  yoa  of." 

**  You  have  bad  specimens  of  ihe  clergy  in  this  city," 
said  the  Knight ;  **  but  excellent  poohiy — ^if,  indoedyihia 
fine  capon  come  not  from  afar." 

<*  Munster  bom  and  bred  I  believe,  but  latta  knows  best ; 
I  assure  yon,  however,  independently  of  all  other  well-merited 
re|M*oaches,  our  dergy  ding  to  power,  place,  and  emobment, 
in  a  way  to  leave  a  fair  portion  of  this  world's  good  tliiags 
to  no  one  else."  ' 

<<  Not  to  the  Patricians  ?" 

«  Not  even  tQ  the  r«trician»«" 
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s^f4(r)||tfs^,V  said^ibo  K]4g)it»  frowning  fiercely  at  the 
a^n ;  **  tl^.jwut^he  tauglit  better  manners." 
i.fi  NiOTt^ipot  qont^iit  wiih  accumulating  all  these  advan- 
tages,  the  prettiest  lasses  in  town  and  country  are  their  pcni- 
ti!i|t4»?  •  Aa  ^qressive.  gUnce ,  completed  the  sentence. 

^  That's  worse,"  said  the  Knight,  gulping  down  a  deep 
49Mightpf.3^Mnish  from  a  superb  silver  goblet,  wrought 
riMiL  emblems  of  the  choce. 

t-'I^XMiPri^tgara, tyrants  here  as  elsewhere,*'  said  Knip- 
penMlvtf ;  ff  sq  ax^  wdeed,  all  our  lords  hereabouts ;  but 
yomiii  fiOQm.  jvu^e  for  ..yourself.  As  to  these  Anabaptists, 
tl|6y/i«;qei  men  of  peAce-r4heir  sublime  hnmiltty  draws  down 
tl)A  persecuiiou  of  the  hierarchy  upon  them,  whose  chief 
ykf»9.f/n^Q  aod.poq^,  are  thereby  practically  reproved.*' 

^e  i^night  wm  silent,  being  bat  little  cognisant  of  the 
tbemor  ui^der  d|scQssioo»  but  disposed  to  thiuk  &vourably  of 
it,  Mnce  it  seeii^  to  meet  his  new  friend's  approbation  ; 
Kq,. attempted  to. express  his  sentiments  by  on  emphatic 
»hm!  «bemr 

.'**,  There  are  three  men  just  now  rising  on  the  horizon  of 
Ckijitiaaity,  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  future 
glory,  .or  sufficiently  to  admire  their  dhtinterestedneps  and 
GhciptUn  meekness — I  mean  David  George,  of  Delft ;  John 
Maibeii!8»i  of  Anvifterdam ;  and  Jolm,  of  Leyden.  But  if  you 
would  know  more  of  these  men,  and  their  religious  and  pdi- 
iical^eiieedy.X  can  take  you  to  a  house  hard  by,  where  you 
will  hear.  j9nc)L  that  is  interesting." 

.'Mbeir  aim  is  to  get  christened  withont  paying  the  priest's 
feir,:i  beliei^"  said  the  Knight,  swaUowing  a  huge  slice  of 
3J(fmsltQC.  oafcey  which  he  woahed  down  with  another  draught 
of  Bhenlph.,. 

.",,TWir  .chief,  aim  is  a  noble  one,  (or  all  that  can  be  said 
to  th^Qootraryy '  said  KnipperdoUing — **  it  is  to  make  all 
men,  iilikp  good,  beeause  alike  happy-*--to  smooth  away  the 
irreguhurities  lof  chance— «to  deal  out  justice  to  all  alike. 
"VSUiati  wp^  rebels,,  robbery  even  murderers,  but  men  who 
hftvid^oirestif  because  oppressed  and  unhappy — the  farmer 
by  theiviifuUlpsm  the  Utter  by  the  neglect  of  society." 

.^<  AYasit  oppression  or  misery  that  drove  Cain  to  kill 
Ab»l  f  said  Itttta.  '<  As  to  equality,  when,  whore  waa  it 
ever  found  on  earth  ?  Does  Heaven,  in  its  wisdom,  grant 
nsi  its  diyineat  boons,  health,  strength,  beanty,  in  equal  pro- 
portions %  ,  Are  there  not  tall  and  short,  handsome  and 
plain,  istnoi^  and  weak  ?  Why  should  not  fortune  have 
high,  imd^low  grades  too,  and  society  its  favourites  as  well 
as  .native  t  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  society, 
by  their  unequal  institutions,  help,  to  re-establish  tlie  balance. 
If;l#ne  were. more  influential  than  others,  by  position  and 
fb9ta«,.the  handsome,  the  young,  the  admired,  the  daring, 
the  strong  would  possess  the  world  all  to  themselves,  and 
thfi  deepest  n^lect,  if  not  contempt-,  would  be  the  portion 
of  the  remainder*  And  as  matters  now  stand,  natural  ad- 
vantages often  lead  to  the  attainment  of  social  ones,  or,  at 
leftit^  console  fi)r  their  absence." 

^  Thank  you,  lutto,  for  your  very  clear  summary  of  hist 
Snnday'a  sermon.  Tather  Cyprian  himself  would  be  edified 
tA  iee  mhfA  a  prodigious  and  faithfol  memory  you  have,  so 
far  as  remembering  his  puerile  observations  goes  ;  for  as  to 
the  words  of  truth  that  drop  from  the  lips  of  my  friends, 
they  never  so  much  as  penetrate  your  ear.  It  is  sad,  but 
true,"  Jie  added,  turning  to  his  guest,  "  I  am  forced  to  own 
that  Xutt*  is  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Bishop's ;  that  she  is 
priest-ridden ;  a  slave  at  heart,  though  the  wife  of  a  free 
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the  Knight,  yawning  ; "  but  now  I  will  ask  yon  lor  ^  man 
and  a  lantern  to  take  me  to  my  inn,  for  I  b^n  to  feel 
sleepy."  So  saying  he  rose,  deposited  a  cold  kiss  on  his 
wife's  brow,  bent  as  coldly  to  lutta,  but  accepted,  with 
evident  pleasure,  Knipperdolling's  offer  to  see  him  home 
himself. 

lutta  and  Walbnrga  still  lingered  together. 

"  Then  you  are  of  divided  parties,'"  said  the  latter,  in 
reference  to  the  Counsellor's  last  wordn. 

•*  What  care  I  for  sect  or  party  ?"  said  lutta  ;  "  I  do 
not  even  care,  now,  to  contradict  my  husband's  detestable 
doctrines  ;  but  to-night  I  Wiis  carried  away  by  your  hus- 
band's peril.  If  the  Kuight  be  not  on  his  guard,  he  will 
muke  an  Anabaptist  of  him — a  rebel  to  my  lord,  the  Bishop; 
and  I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  probable  consequences." 

Ko  long  time  elapsed  before  Gertrude's  migestic  person 
again  appeared  on  the  tlireshold.  **  I  have  come,  lady," 
said  she,  "  because  I  could  not  renuiin  at  the  inn  alone  with 
my  lord,  especially  since  there  be  so  many  wicked  tongues 
at  work  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  poor  girl,  whose 
greatest  sin  is  her  being  as  good-looking  as  she  is  honest." 

"  Good  night,  minion,"  said  Walburga,  haughtily  ;  *'  my 
friend's  people  will  toll  you  where  to  find  your  room.  The 
children  will  sleep  in  mine — ^)'ou  may  go — ^to-niglit  3'our 
services  are  no  more  needed." 

The  presence  of  lutta  bridled  the  Abigail's  wrath  against 
her  dame,  who  certainly  turned  the  circumstance  to  advan- 
tage, to  convey  in  her  looks  and  language  more  of  the  scorn 
and  bitterness  so  long  accumulating  in  her  heart,  tlum  she 
would  have  dared  to  do  a  few  days  back.  But  it  was  no 
longer  within  the  walls  of  au  isolated  castle  tlmt  this  family 
drama  was  to  be  played  out ;  it  would  be,  henceforth,  in  the 
centre  of  a  populate<l  and  well-ordered  city.  Walburga  was 
no  longer  alone  and  unsupported  ;  and  lutta's  bearing  and 
manner,  though  meek,  had  a  certain  degree  of  passive  re- 
sistance about  it,  which  was  not  without  ciTect  on  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  her  :  thus  Walburga  was  encouraged, 
and  Gertrude  abashed. 

The  friends  parted  at  an  unusually  late  hour.  As  Wal- 
burga was  about  to  enter  the  room,  lutta  said — 

**  I  have  not  felt  myself  live  for  years  as  I  hm'c  done  this 
day,  in  which  I  hare  again  hoped  and  feared,  spoken  and 
acted.  If  you  could  but  imagine  how  dead  I  luive  boen  io 
all  external  objects,  and  how  completely  I  have  lived  but 
in  my  own  silent  fancies,  you  would  better  understand  what 
your  presence  is  to  me." 

"  God  grant  we  may  long  be  a  comfort  to  each  other," 
was  the  answer  ;  "  but  how  you  can  need  a  comforter,  time 
alone  can  show  to  me." 

lutta,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  withdrew,  leaving  Walburga 
wrapt  in  conjectures  that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  flew  far 
past  the  mark. 

Weeks  passed  like  so  many  days  for  the  Knight  and  his 
lady.  Their  installation  in  their  new  house,  and  the  new 
acquaintances  they  formed,  absorbed  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  time,  and  so  engaged  their  thoughts,  that  both  hus- 
band and  wife  felt  their  relative  situation  less  irksome.  They 
were  less  together  than  previously  ;  but  when  they  met  it 
was  on  better  terms.  Walburga  was  fond  of  society,  chiefly 
because  it  helped  to  dissipate  thought ;  and  what  with  the 
new  companions  of  her  husband,  and  their  families,  all,  of 
course,  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  Bishop — and  what  with 
the  friends  of  the  Counsellor,  who  were  the  reverse — she 
saw  and  heard  a  tolerable  variety  effaces  and  opinions,  and 
had  \h»  great  comfort,  when  abi^nt  from  ^QmCf  of  leaving 
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her  children  to  Iatta*B  Cftro,  who  dang  to  them  with  all 
but  a  mother's  love.  For  a  few  more  weeks  the  Knight 
and  his  lady  quietly  assumed  their  liabits,  and  felt  as  much 
at  home  in  their  intimacy  with  the  KnipperdoUings  as 
though  it  had  always  been  part  and  portion  of  their  life. 

Again  Walborga  and  lutta  were  sitting  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  bow  window ;  they  were  alone,  and  indulged 
in  the  free  interchange  of  thought. 

"  And  now,  lutta,  that  I  have  had  time  to  judge — at 
least  one  would  think  so,  meeting  as  we  do  day  after  day — I 
am  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever  to  comprehend  the  unhappy 
differences  that  eadst  between  yourself  and  the  Counsellor." 
Walburga  paused  for  an  answer  ;  but,  receiving  none,  she 
continued — "  Certainly  he  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  good- 
looking  as  my  own  lord,  but  indeed  it  is  not  in  these  advan- 
tages, nor  in  any  externals  whatever,  that  happiness  re- 
sides. I  should  rather  say  it  is  entirely  derived  from  a  con- 
tinual desire  to  spare  and  oblige  one  another  the  afiection- 
ate  attention  that  administers  to  our  daily  comfort,  and  gra- 
tifies our  wishes.  It  is  this  that  makes  home  happy.  In 
these  respects  I  cannot  say  I  have  found  the  Counsellor 
wanting." 

**  You  have  heard  him  boast  as  much  ;  but  when  did  you 
tee  him  do  anything  to  gratify  me  ?  say,  Walburga." 

"  I  have  seen  him  try  to  amuse  you  with  lively  accounts 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  town,  and  your  attention  wan- 
dered. I  have  seen  him  bring  you  trinkets,  flowers,  all  un- 
graciously received,  and  carelessly,  if  not  intentionally, 
thrown  aside ;  for  him  your  eye  assumes  another  look, 
your  voice  another  inflexion,  than  when  you  speak  with  any 
one  else." 

**  Did  you  ever  yet  see  us  agree  on  any  one  subject,*'  in- 
quired lutta. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,"  said  Walburga  ;  **  but  I 
frankly  own  that  I  often,  if  not  most  frequently,  think  you 
in  the  wrong,  though  I  am  too  true  a  friend  to  admit  it." 

"  I  do  not  blame  you  for  turning  a  willing  ear  to  the  new 
religion,  which  they  call  reformed,"  said  lutta  ;  "  but  I  en- 
treat you,  Walburga,  to  close  your  heart  against  the  poison 
of  Anabaptism." 

"  You  would  hate  me,  then,  as  you  do  your  husband,  I 
suppose,  if  I  dared  to  defend  the  cause." 

'*  You  should  know  me  better,"  said  lutta,  sadly  ;  ''  but 
the  one  is  a  religion,  the  other  a  mere  political  faction. 
Beligion  I  always  respect ;  but  factions  I  abhor,  because 
they  originate  in  the  worst  passions  of  man." 

"  Why,"  said  Walburga,  betraying  her  impatience  by 
the  curling  of  her  lips  ;  "  I  have  no  mind  to  enter  the  lists 
against  so  obstinate  a  champion  as  yourself ;  but  allow  me  to 
Fay,  lutta,  whether  practicable  or  not,  it  is  a  beautifVil  vision 
of  human  felicity  and  justice  that  these  same  Anabaptists 
hold  out,  when  they  would  have  man  renounce  the  cruel  war- 
fare which  makes  him  like  a  beast  of  prey,  ready  to  rend  his 
victim,  and  even  forbid  weak,  erring,  sinning  man  to  judge, 
and  torture,  and  kill  his  fellow-sinner,  under  pretence  of  law 
and  judgment,  when  God  himself  declared  vengeance  to  be 
his  alone." 

"  Those  words  are  the  Counsellor's,"  said  lutta,  with  a 


"  Never  mind  whose  they  are,"  said  Walburga,  warmly : 
"  th(7  are  beautifhl — ^hatred  alone  can  blind  a  heart  like 
yours  to  their  beauty." 

**  If  I  could  hate  so  blindly  and  violently  as  you  seem 
to  think,"  said  lutta,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  roice, 
y,  yoa  oonld  not  expect  me  to  feel  their  beauty ;  but  I  do  not 


hate  unjustly,  violently,  for  I  do  not  htt«  at  tXL.  1  taa^y 
refuse  my  sympathy  to  one  who  has  not  known  how  to  win 
it.  Oh !  Walburga,  yon  have  cruelly  abused  my  foQlirii  be- 
trayal of  a  secret  that  should  have  died  with  me  I" 

<<  Konsense^  lutta ;  as  if  a  child  could  not  read  ii  in  your 
frigidity  towards  one  whom,  I  mnat  say,  if  he  be  not^  at  least 
seems,  mostdee^erving." 

**  Seemtf'^  said  lutta — *'  that  is  the  word ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not say  he  ever  seemed  so  to  me.  Alas !  yon  force  me  to 
reveal  secrets  only  fit  for  the  confessional,  and  hanUy  eeeraly 
even  there.  A  more  dissolute,  deprared  bong  does  not  exist 
on  God's  earth  than  that  smooth-spoken,  respectaUa-lookiog 


man. 
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Walburga  stated  in  incrednlons  anuusement. 

M  Yes — ^bnt,  worse  still,  as  fklse  as  he  is  disscdiiie.  Wlulst 
revelling  in  vice,  he  will  keep  up  the  semblance  of  virtue. 
For  he  is  as  vain  and  ambitious  as  he  is  profligate.  Had 
he  been  one  of  the  proud  nobles  of  the  Bbhop's  conrt,  who, 
secure  in  wealth,  and  rank,  and  jhvonr,  need  not  fear  the 
world's  blame,  he  had  flung  the  mask  aside ;  but  a  mere  town- 
conncil-man,  on  whoee  honest  &me  much  of  his  forbme  and 
all  his  consideration  depend,  he  is  forced  to  wear  it.  This 
is  the  secret  of  his  hypocrisy ;  and  it  is  envy,  sheer  envy  at 
their  advantages,  which  makes  him  hate  the  Bishop's  oourt. 
He  is  vindictive,  too  ;  and  has  met  with  insult  from  that 
idle,  frivolous  court,  which  he  would  spill  his  heart's  blood 
to  wash  out  in  that  of  the  men  who  have  humbled  hira. 
You  know  not  that  man';  but  how  should  yon  f  *' 

''  Yon  seem  to  know  hun  well,"  said  Walburga,  with  on- 
usual  coldness,  **  or,  at  least,  yon  foncy  so;  if  all  wives  chose 
to  study  their  husbands'  character  so  closely" — 

Then,  thought  lutta,  some  women  would  discover  their 
lords  to  be  fools  ;  but  as  she  felt  how  directly  these  words 
would  apply  to  the  Knight,  she  suppressed  the  unkind  taunt, 
and  meekly  answered :  **  You  can  make  me  no  rqiroach 
which  I  do  not  feel  to  hsnre  deserved  by  my  heedless  revehi- 
tions ;  but  I  have  suffered  so  long,  and  have  not  had  a  bosom 
on  which  to  weep,  and  my  only  fHend  withdraws  her  sym- 
pathy from  me.  Bemhard  knew  what  blow  he  desH  me,  by 
undermining  your  esteem  for  me." 

**  lutta,  I  do  not  condemn  you — from  my  sold  I  pity 
yon,"  said  Walburga,  clasping  her  weeping  friend  in  her 
arms  ;  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  you  may  have 
caused  your  own  misery ;  it  is  sufficient  that  you  are  miser- 
able, for  me  to  cherish  yoa  as  much  as  ever." 

Walburga  tried  to  dispel  her  friend's  alarm  by  increased 
kindness  of  manner ;  but  lutta's  sensitive  nature  had  re- 
ceived  a  shock  from  which  she  found  it  difllcult  to  rally ; 
and  both  folt  relieved  whett  the  Knight  and  the  Counsellor 
put  an  end  to  their  awkwrird  efforts  at  an  unconcern  which 
each  knew  to  be  assumed. 

They  were  accompanied  by  two  strangers:  one,  pale  and 
dark,  with  an  expression  of  enthusiasm  pervading  his  high 
brow  and  thin  features,  that  might  almost  have  passed  fbr 
genius,  was  young  and  striking  in  appearance  ;  the  other, 
by  some  years  his  senior,  looked  jaded  and  worn.  The  for- 
mer, Hermann  Bothmann,  was  a  Protestant  preacher  of 
celebrity,  and  had,  by  his  example  no  less  than  by  his  elo- 
quence, greatly  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  new  doc- 
trines within  Mnnster  ;  the  latter  a  rich  citizen,  named 
Krechting,  was  chiefly  not<^ou8  for  fonning  the  ^asensionf 
that  existed  between  the  Chapter  and  Senate,  and  for  the 
looseness  of  his  habits. 

lutta  received  these  undesired  additions  to  iheax  smdl 
circle  with  that  cold  distpist  wluch  she  ever  «xhiMted  to- 
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wnrdi  IhoM  whom  her  hnsUmd  fa?oiired.  Wftlbarga,  per* 
cmrin^  tiiis  cMsmiBS  to  be  displeasing  to  the  Counsellor,  did 
her  besi  to  do  awsy  with  the  impressioii ;  and  her  easy, 
oheerfai  oonirerae  contrasted  with  that  of  her  friend  in  a 
maimer  to  justify,  or,  at  least,  to  render  natoral  the  indi- 
rect thaakfi  and  oompliments  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

Waiburga  was  actnated  by  an  ardent  desire  of  bringing 
to  as  end  the  unhappy  differenoes  that  existed  between  two, 
ns  she  beliered,  amiaUe  persons,  bat  who,  eridently,  woald 
not  view  eaoh  other  in  a  proper  light.  Bat  the  most  artial 
coqnetry  oooid  not  have  exhibited  her  to  greater  advantage 
orer  her  Mend,  wiio,  silent,  pde  and  dejected,  seemed  a  mere 
ibil  to  set  her  off.  latta  thoaght  so  herself ;  and  was  op- 
pressed with  an  undefined  notion  that  the  warmth  and  parity 
of  theh'  giriish  attachment  would  not  long  sornTe  the  in- 
timaoy  of  riper  years. 

Dmring  sapper,  she  more  than  once  caught  the  horning 
gknee  of  the  preacher  Bothmann  fixed  upon  her ;  but  his 
dark  eyes  were  so  promptly  averted  whenever  they  encoun- 
tered hers,  that  she  became  aware  of  the  fact  rather  by  in- 
ttition  than  firom  actual  observation.  Krechting  spoke  but 
IiUle,  eat  voraciously,  and  seemed  wrapt,  the  whilst,  in  some 
abstract  speculation.  The  Knight  drank  deep,  as  usual,  and 
did  all  possible  honour  to  dame  KnipperdoUing's  snpper- 
table.  The  preacher  was  silent  as  lutta ;  so  ^at  theCoun- 
sdkr,  aided  now  and  then  by  a  gay  sally  from  Waiburga, 
supportedchiefly  the  weight  of  conversation.  But,  whatever 
his  other  deficiencies,  he  was  ready  of  speech,  talked  wil- 
lingly and  well — ^above  all,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
when  he  shone  the  centre  of  minor  stars. 

When  sapper  was  over,  the  friends  were  again  left  alone. 
<'I  wonder,"  said  Waiburga,  "what  can  take  these  gentlemen 
out  so  late,  and  that,  too,  in  company  with  men  whom,  I  am 
quite  sure,  Otto  never  saw  before.  There  is  one  thing,  I 
own,  I  do  not  like  about  the  Counsellor,  Intta,  and  that  is, 
his  taking  my  husband  so  much  from  home — moreover," 
she  added,  after  a  pause, ''  I  confess,  though  it  struck  me 
to-night  for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  a  regular  toad's-eye, 
80  glittering  and  malignant.  He  cast  one  or  two  looks  at 
you  that  quite  alarmed  me  ;  I  scarce  know  why." 

**  He  has  a  deadly  look,  when  he  pleases/'  said  Iuti« ; 
''  but  he  generally  schools  his  eye  as  well  as  his  tongue." 

**  Oh,  and  by  the  way,  latta,  the  preacher  could  not  take 
his  eyes  off  your  face — ^they  are  finer  and  kinder  than  the 
Counsellor's — but  what  trash  I  am  speaking — ^worse  tlian 
a  schod-girl.  I  must  run  away,  or  you  will  reprove  me  in 
right  earnest." 

The  friei^  separated,  as  usnal,  in  their  common  yard, 
beside  their  common  fountain  ;  but,  long  after  Waiburga 
had  entered  her  house,  nay,  after  the  light  had  disappeared 
from  her  chamber,  lutt^  still  lingered  there  ;  nor  did  she 
return  to  her  apartment  until  the  twelfth  4oar  chimed  in 
torn  from  the  innumerable  belfries  of  Munster,  well  assured 
by  her  own  observation,  that  the  Knight  was  still  absent 
from  home.  She  now  became  confirmed  in  hei*  suspicions 
that  her  husband  meant  to  draw  that  very  shallow  personage 
into  some  conspiracy  against  the  State,  or  some  unhallowed 
rerdry  ;  and  she  was  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  thus  be- 
coming an  indirect  instrument  of  pain  to  the  being  whose 
hapi^ness  lay  nearest  to  her  heart.  Sleep  would  not  close 
her  eyes ;  she  remained  watchful  and  anxious  throughout  the 

Intta's  suppositions  were  correct.  When  the  Knight  left 
the  fopper^tsMe,  in  company  with  his  host  and  the  two 
Btrangw*!  he  wm  eoiid«cted  towordii  the  more  obgcure  and 


squalid  pari  of  the  ciiy,  whose  ill-liimed  streets  were  seldom 
trod  by  the  respectable  pwtion  of  the  population.  They  pro- 
ceeded through  narrow  and  unpaved  thoroughfares,  so  filthy 
they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  city  drains.  Ko 
lanterns  hung  over  the  porches  of  the  doors,  as  in  the  better 
quarters  of  the  town,  to  guide  the  wanderer's  footsteps  over 
treacherous  quagmires;  nor  oould  the  moon,  though  up,  here 
throw  her  light  to  indicate  the  locality  of  the  puddles.  The 
Knight,  already  vexed  with  his  peregrinations,  became  quite 
indignant  when  he  stood  before  a  mean,  poverty-striciten, 
wooden  structure,  with  successive,  overhanging  floors,  the 
highest  of  which  formed  an  arch  overhead  with  an  opposite 
building  of  like  character,  condensing  beneath  it  every  va-' 
riety  of  foul  smells,  which  narrow,  ill-cleaned  streets  so 
largely  accumulate. 

**  Cursed  hole !"  he  exclaimed — "  I  tell  yda,  Sir  Coun- 
sellor, nothing  can  repay  me  for  having  been  caught  in  such 
a  confounded  trap  as  this." 

The  preacher  here  interposed.  *'  If  the  Knight,"  said  he, 
**  has  no  zeal  for  the  right  cause,  then.  Counsellor,  he  should 
not  cross  this  threshold — ^it  is  not  ftur  either  to  him  or  to  us.- 
Allow  me  to  sound  him  on  the  subject." 

"Pshaw !  be  silent,"  whispered Knipperdolling  in  the  young 
man's  ear,  grasping  his  arm  firmly — ^*'he  mtat  cross  that 
threshold." 

But  Knipperdolling^s  efforts  to  silence  the  youth  were  in- 
effectual. "  No  one,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  "shoald 
suffer  another  io  be  forced  into  an  ambush  in  his  presence, 
ar  by  his  leave." 

Daring  this  discussion,  Krechting  had  given  a  few  cau- 
tious raps  at  the  crazy  door,  with  regular  pauses  between 
each  knock  ;  and  now  a  casement  opened  from  above,  and 
a  male  voice  inquired — 

"  What  seek  ye  here,  at  this  late  hour  ?" 

"The  new  Sion,"  answered  Krechting. 

The  door  was  opened  by  imseen  hands  ;  and,  before  the 
young  preacher  could  utter  the  rest  of  his  warning,  Knip- 
perdolling  playfully,  but  with  actual  force,  pushed  him  into 
the  narrow  passage.  He  then  rendered  the  Knight  the  same 
service,  following  close  upon  his  heels,  allowing  Krechting 
to  bring  up  the  rear.  They  groped  their  way,  in  profound 
darkness,  along  a  narrow,  damp  passage,  when,  suddenly, 
the  slide  of  a  dark-lantern  was  raised,  and  the  light  turned 
foil  upon  them,  by  a  man  standing  on  the  lower  steps  of  a ' 
ruinous  staircase.  Having  well  examined  them,  by  raising 
his  light  repeatedly  to  their  faces,  he  appeared  satisfied ;  and, 
motioning  them  to  follow,  led  the  way  to  a  large,  low  room, 
with  bare  walls  and  blackened  rafters. 

Here  were  assembled  some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  of 
strangely-mixed  appearance ;  whilst  some  seemed  to  apper- 
tain to  the  very  dregs  of  society,  others  evidently  belonged 
to  the  more  respectable,  and  one  or  two  to  the  higher  classes. 
The  Knight  stared  in  bewilderment  around  him.  Whilst 
Knipperdolling  was^endeavouringto  interest  his  curiosity  in 
the  scene,  most  of  the  men  present  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  rest  of  the  new  comers,  as  with  old  fViends ;  and 
the  Knight  having  been  formally  introduced  to  the  company 
as  the  very  high-bom  baron.  Otto  Wolf,  of  Eisenthurm, 
hitherto  but  a'  friend  to  the  meeting,  but  whom  he  (Knip- 
perdolling) hoped  soon  to  number  among  its  most  zealous 
members,  they  resumed  their  seats,  and  engaged  in  private 
conversation  until  such  time  as  more  brethren  should  ar- 
rive. The  Knight's  patience  was  waning  fast,  when  a  man 
entered,  whose  presence  caused  so  general  a  sensation  that 
even  EisenUnirm's  careless  eyes  were  attracted  tow|a4s  him« 
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He  mM  U  tlie  veiy  flover  of  yoathi  and  singularly  pre- 
yo99WSAng  in  person. 

"A noble  figure,  sad. a  fine  bead  tbat,"  exclaimed  the 
Knight— "not  unlike  Gertrude — ^who  may  he  be,  Knipper- 
dolling  ?  not  one  of  your  fanatics,  I  hope?*' 

"The  very  w)ul  and  essence  of  the  party,"  the  Counsellor 
replied.  "  This  is  the  celebrated  John  Bochelsen,  or  Boc- 
holts,  whom  the  people  call  John  of  Le3'd(in,  from  the  town 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  first  gained  his  celebrity." 

"  What,  the  mad  tailor,  as  he  is  called  ?" 

"  By  his  enemies,"  the  Counsellor  hastily  put  in. 

^'.Pshaw !  by  every  man  of  gentle  blood  who  ever  men- 
tioned liim.  That  a  tailor  !  I  should  rather  have  believed 
him  to  be  »  bold  forester,  or  even — God  forgive  me — a  lord's 
son." 

"Nature  is  as  capricious  in  her  gifts  as  chance,"  the 
CoanseUor  pepliod — ^  Grertnide  is  a  queen  for  beauty,  tliough 
but  your  wife's  hnmblc  handmaiden^" 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  Knight— "but  it  is  worth  while 
ccktttng  to  Munster  to  see  a  tailor  walk  Grod's  earth  with 
that  mien  and  air." 

^^Do  )'on  perceive.  Sir  Kniglit,  that  dark,  stern  person, 
who  has  'juet  clasped  his  hand  with  snch  fervour  ?  tliat  is 
John  Matthiessen,  or  Mathews,  a  baker  of  Amsterdafn — 
cenl^  yem  reid  Ms  trade  on  yon  bent  brow  ?" 

**  No,  faith,  I  «)uld  not — I  wish  I  had  many  meti-at-arms 
as  bold  imd  fierce  looking  as  himaelf.  Well,  wonder:)  will 
never  cease  ?  llow  they  surround  the  tailor  !  By  my  fay ! 
I  make  no  donbt  preaching  is  more  amusing  thkn  stitching ; 
therc*8  more  Inn  in  forcing  one's  opinions  down  other  people's 
throats'than  thrusting  a  needle  tJirough  their  hose.  Well, 
in  God'd  name,  what  is  to  be  done  next  ?  I  have  stared  at 
them  until  1  conld  tell  all  the  patches  in  the  coats  of  the 
ragged,  and  every  butlon  on  the  vests  of  those  who  have  any 
worth  noticing,  and  I  tell  you  frankly,  Fwish  to  be  off." 

**^  Hush  V*  answered  Knipperdolling — "  he  is  going  to 
address  the  brothers,  and  he  is  a  powerful  speaker." 

An  eager  circle  now  formed  round  the  youth ;  and,  after 
joining  in  a  psalm,  he  thus  openad  on  his  impatient  lis- 
teners : — 

"  The  times  are  fearfiil,  my  brethren — we  all  know  it, 
and  feel  it ;  and  if  this  earth  will  not  be  like  unto  the  de- 
voted cities  of  the  plain,  some  new  and  vigorous  impulse 
must  be  given  to  it.  If  men  stand  not  forth  betwixt  offended 
heaven  and  this  sinning  world,  the  avenging  angel  will  be 
sent  to  destroy  it.  These  mediating  agents  must  be  our- 
selves— we  muiit  avert  the  evil  from  the  land  by  cleansing 
i^nd  puriQ'ing  it.  Those  of  little  faith  will  ask — 'How  know 
ye  that  ye  are  elected  for  this  great  work  V  I  answei',  boldly, 
we  lack  not  the  tokens — the  signs  are  upon  us — the  mis- 
sion 19  written  in  flaming  characters  in  our  brains — it  speaks 
to  us  in  visions  and  in  trances,  and  makes  us  like  unto  the 
prophets  of , old.  Now,  I  ask  you,  my  brethren,  would  any 
of  you  put  a  precious  balm  into  a  worthless  vessel  ?  No ; 
you  would  choose  your  most  precious  one ;  and  do  yon  think 
GK)d  would  put  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  is  his  own,  into 
a  ve;ssf)l  of  wratli  ?  Ko ;  but  into  the  bosom  of  his  elect,  and 
hiji  faitliful  shepherds,  who  are  to  bring  back  the  flock 
into  the  shcepfold.  Ay — I  tell  you  that  tlie  sins  of  the 
world  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  greai^  the  arbitrariness  of  those  in  high  places, 
tlie  pride  of  the  rich,  are  against  tbe  law  of  Crod;  who 
did  not  make  this  world  for  the  barons  excbsively,  but  for 
man — wlio  did  not  say,  *  X  give  this  earth  and  its  riches  to 
tf^  Ving8|  bi«hop8|  wagis^ri^  mi  offioiAki'  but  naidi  )ie 


made  man  lord  over  the  animal  irofU*  X^JhrisldU-BeUsoiaa 
to  save  cme  privileged  ehiss,  but  all  mankind.  Man  is  not 
bom  with  a  coronet  or  a  mitre  on  bis  head«  The  Apsatles 
and  the  saints  were  not  bom  in  the  parpleN^-JosepU  was  a 
carpenter,  and  Peter  a  fisherman.  Are  we  Christians,  and 
yet  will  we  not  be  brothers  ?  Was  the  large  majority  of 
mankind  bom  with  saddles  on  their  backs ;  and  a  few  indi- 
viduals, with  spurs  on  tlieir  heeh,  to  gore  their  sides  withal? 
Shall  one  be  the  master  of  many ;  and  one  rich,  and  tbe  many 
starve  ?  No,  brothers !  This  is  the  iniquity  which  we  have 
the  mission  to  uproot.  This  world  should  be  a  worid  of  peace 
and  love :  we  want  no  soldiere  — ^man  has  no  right  to  nind  his 
fellow*man,  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  forest  We  Urant  no 
justice;  no  one  has  the  right  to  sit- in  judgment,;  vfaere  all 
are  alike  sinners.  Away,  then,  wUh  tbe  judges,  iha  ^ortmes, 
the  prisons ;  the  free  man  wants  them  not«    ' 

"  But  you'll  say— -<  if  he  murder,  if  he  rob  ?'  Be  vobM 
not  murder,  he  would  not  reb,  if  not  drives  to  it  bj  nmb 
and  want.  Let  there  be  no  property  to*morraw,anA|tlier€ 
will  be  no  crime :  therefore,  I  sny,  brothers^  let  all  be  in  oom* 
mon — ^tbe  earth  and  its  fofaiess — ^the  trees  that  'ihiHle  it>— 
the  houses  that  shelter  man-— the  gold  and  silver  that  miliister 
to  his  appetites.  Of  tliis  abnegation  we  will  glv^tlie  fir^ 
example ;  and  let  us  employ  oar  utmost  energies  to-  sprtafd 
our  saving  doctrines  over  a  perishing  i^orld.  I  say,  let  Hrerfe 
be  no  more  kings,  no  more  prinoce,  no  mn^o  bishops,- no  more 
judges,  no  more  barons,  no  more  soldiers  i  but  a  ftib  set  df 
Germans  and  Christians,  who  dare  to  remember  their  Ttgh\», 
and  to  interpret  the  holy  Book  aright — brother^  Iliave 
said." 

Enthusiastic  cheers  greeted  the  speaker.  The  "Kn^t 
alone  looked  black  and  threatening,  like  a  ihutlder-6Ioud. 
He  more  than  once  would  have  interrupted  the  hahingue, 
had  not  the  Counsellor  interposed ;  but  he  hAd  the  greatest 
trouble  to  keep  him  within  bounds ;  and  piiidence  obliged 
Knipperdolling,  though  much  against  his  will,  to  get  him  out 
of  the  house  as  speedily  as  possible.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  they  in  the  street,  than  the  Knight  furiously  exclaimed : 

"  Now,  I  do  wonder.  Counsellor,  at  your  audacity  in  bring- 
ing me  among  those  blackguards — ^me.  Otto  Wolf,  of  Ili^n- 
thurm,  nohUem  virum,  as  all  my  parchments  will  prove— 
who  never  yet  had  a  cross  in  my  blood,  witness  my  genes- 
logical  tree — I  say,  to  bring  me,  captain  of  the  bishop's  troop, 
into  that  cursed,  stinking  fox-hole — ^in  company  with  tailors 
and  bakers — to  hear  it  said  to  my  beard  that  there  shall  be 
no  bishops  and  no  knights !  By  my  faith,  jCounsellor,  yea 
are  a  bold  man.  Now,  as  I  am  a  bom  sinner,  if  w;e  were  at 
this  moment  safe  over  my  castle-bridge — with,  none  but  my 
merry  men  in  the  hall — instead  of  this  burgher  city,  I'd  make 
you  smart  for  this.  Ay,  and  I  know  of  a  hole  under  my 
tower  where  yon  rebel  tailor  might  stitch  his  Bible  afVer  his 
own  fashion,  with  the  help  of  toad's  eyes  for  lights*  ^)'  the 
mass !  but  there  must  have  been  a  cloven-foot  among  yon  to- 
night— no  bishop !  no  knights !  Ay — ^but  my  Jjod  jSi^iop 
slmll  know  of  it." 

The  Counsellor  suffered  the  ^iglit  to  storm  %waj,|it  liis 
pleasure ;  but  when  his  eloquence  and  breath  ;^c];e  jiiiei|t  to- 
gether, he  said,  in  his  coldest  and  most  sneering  manner — 

"  Proofs  arcnot  wanting,  Sir  Knight^  oCyonr  presence  >t 
the  Anabaptist  meeting  having  been  both  ycJuntaiy  andpce- 
meditatcd.  The  Bishop  hardly  knows  J9u^,but  ve  have 
friends  in  the  camp  who  have  influence  with  him*  Cem^ 
come,  Sir  Knight,  don't  torn  a  joke  into  eanwst,  Yea  site 
not  a  jot  worse  off  for  having  bad  theoaprice  tosee  and  heir 
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wbat  be  mUI  siiekt  hi  ywr  iheotAf  wash  it  brav«iy  down  with 
a  onp  Off  Bhenbh*    Anger  is  a  bad  nigbt-oap." 

•TIm  &iiight  ccmtinoed  to  mnmble  and  gramble  for  some 
tii»e/«ff  the  tbiiflder  will  oontinoe  to  mutter  when  the  storm 


subsides ;  bni  the  midnight  hour  fomuS  hint,  despite  the  crehts 
of  the  evening,  in  company  with  Knipperdolling,  inift  certain 
hostelry  of  indifferent  repoto,  drowninjr,  not  only  affl  Irrita* 
tioD,  but  consoiousness  itself,  in  the  irine-fiask.  '  ' 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  JOHN  MILTON. 


BT  GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 


'IhiRHAFff  Bomo  may  be  astonished  at  the  subject 
Mleeted^-^he  Genius  of  John  Milton.  Can  anything 
iiew,  that  is  itrue— or  true,  that  is  new,  be  said  on 
inch'  a  theme  ?  Have  not  the  ages  been  gazing  upon 
this  "mighty  orb  of  song"  as  at  the  sun?  and  have 
tot  almost  all  its  gifted  admirers  uttered  each  his 
gUywing  panegyric,  till  now  they  seem  to  be  rajiged 
liise /planetary  bodies  round  his  central  blaze  ?  What 
more  can  be  said  or  sung?  Is  it  not  impossible  to 
add  to,  howerer  easy  to  diminish,  our  senso  of  his 
gveatness?  Is  not  the  ambition  raah  and  presnmp- 
tiioua  which  seeks  to  approach  the  subject  anew? 
Buff^y  the  language  of  apology,  at  least,  is  the  fit 
pnefiMe  to  auch  a  deed  of  daring. 
.  iNo  apology,  however,  do  we  intend  to  make.  We 
hold,  that  eyery  one  who  has  been  delighted,  bene- 
fite4»  or  elevated  by  a  great  author,  may  claim  the 
piri^ilege  of  gratitude,  to  tell  tho  world  that,  and  how, 
he  haa.  We  hold,  too,  that  the  proof  of  the  true  groat- 
nesa  of  a  man  lies  in  this,  that  every  new  encomiast,  if 
in  any  meaAure  qualified  for  the  task,  is  sure  to  find 
in  hims  some  new  proof  that  the  praises  of  all  time 
have  not  been  wasted  or  exaggerated.  Who  that 
reads  or  thinks  at  all  has  not  frequent  occasion  to 
pass  by  the  cairn  which  a  thankful  world  has  reared 
to  Milton's  memory  ?  and  who  can,  at  one  time  or 
other,  resist  the  impulse  to  cast  on  it  another  stono, 
however  rough  and  small  that  stone  may  be?  Such 
is  all  we  at  present  propose. 

Every  man  is  in  some  degree  the  muTor  of  his 
times.  A  man's  times  stand  over  him,  as  the  sun 
above  the  earth,  compelling  an  image  from  the  dew- 
drop,  as  well  as  from  the  great  deep.  The  difference 
IS,  that  while  the  small  man  is  a  small,  the  great  man 
IS  a  broad  and  full,  reflection  of  his  day.  But  the 
effect  of  the  times  may  be  seen  in  the  baby's  bauble 
and  cart,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  the  painter's  pen- 
cil and  the  poet's  song.  The  converse  is  equally  true. 
A  man's  times  are  reflective  of  the  man,  as  well  as 
a  man  of  the  times.  Every  man  acts  on,  as  well  as  is 
acted  on  by,  every  other  man.  The  cry  of  the  child 
who  faUs  in  yonder  gutter  as  really  affects  the  pro- 
gress of  society  as  the  roar  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
There  is  a  perpetual  process  going  on  of  action  and 
reaction,  between  each  on  the  one  side,  and  all  on 
theothef.  The  characteristic  of  the  groat  man  is, 
that  his  i^Actidn  on  his  age  is  more  than  equal  to  its 
action  upon  him.  No  man  is  wholly  a  creator,  nor 
irholYy  a  creature  of  his  age.  The  Milton  or  the 
Bhakspei^  is  more  the  creator  than  he  is  the  creature. 
'  It  ia  easier  to  separate  the  thought  of  some  men 
ftom.  their  age  than  others.  Some  men  pass  through 
the  atmosphere  of  their  time  as  meteors  through  the 
aJai  tft  Gometa  through  the  hearens — leaving  aa  little 
impreMioOy  and  hating  irith  it  a  connection  equally 


slight ;  while  others  interpenetrate  it  so  entirely,  that 
the  age  becomes  almost  identified  with  them.  Milton 
was  intensely  the  man  of  his  time ;  and,  although  he 
shot  far  before  it,  it  was  just  because  he  more  fully 
felt  and  understood  what  ita  tendencies  really  were  ; 
he  spread  his  sails  in  its  breath,  as  in  a  ftivonrable 
gale,  which  propelled  him  far  beyond  the  point  where 
the  impulse  was  at  first  given. 

A  glance  at  the  times  of  Milton  would  require  to  be 
a  profound  and  comprehensive  one ;  for  the  times  that 
bore  auch  a  product  must  have  been  OKtraordintiry. 
One  feature,  perhaps  the  chief,  in  them  waa  thia: 
Milton's  age  was  an  ago  attempting,  with  aitioore^ 
atrong,  though  baffled  endeavour,  to  be  eameat, 
holy,  and  heroic »  The  Church  had,  in  the^  pre- 
vious age,  been  partially  and  tKominaUy  rafortned; 
but  it  had  failed  in  accomplishing  its  own  full  deli* 
verance,  or  tho  full  delivoraiace  of  the  world*  It 
had  shaken  off  the  nightmare  of  popery,  hut  had 
settled  itself  down  into  a  sleep,  more  compo8fid» 
leas  disturbed,  but  as  deadly.  Is  ,tjbp  Befi^noatioQ, 
thought  the  high  hearts  which  then  gave  forth  their 
thunder  throbs  in  England,  to  turn  out  a  mer^  sham? 
Has  all  that  bloody  seed  of  martyrdo.i^n  been  sown  in 
vain?  Whether  is  worse,  after  all,  the  incubus  of 
superstition,  or  tho  sleep  of  death  ?  Wo  h^ve  got  rid 
of  the  Pope,  indeed,  but  not  of  the  world,  or  the  dovil, 
or  the  flesh ;  we  must,  therefore,  repair  our  repairs- 
amend  our  amendments — reform  our  Hefoimation — » 
and  try,  in  this  way,  to  get  religion  to  come  down,  as 
a  practical  living  power,  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
Englishmen.  We  must  squeeze  our  old  folios  into 
new  facts — we  must  see  that  dead  blood  turned  into 
living  trees  of  righteousness — we  must  have  charac- 
ter as  well  as  controversies — ^life,  life  at  all  hazards^ 
we  must  have,  even  though  it  be  through  the  de- 
struction of  ceremonies,  the  damage  of  surplices,  the 
dismissal  of  bishops — ay,  or  tho  death  of  kings.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  that  age.  We  speak  of  its  real  on- 
ward tendency — the  direction  of  the  main  stream. 
We  stay  not  to  count  tho  numerous  little  obstinate 
opposing  eddies  that  were  taking  chips  and  straws — 
Lauds  and  Clarendons, backwards ;  thus,  andnoother- 
wise,  ran  the  master  current  of  tho  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  hand  of  that  magnificent  era. 

Are  we  not  standing  near  the  brink  of  another 
period,  in  some  points  very  similar  to  that  of  English 
Puritanism?  Is  not  our  age  getting  tired  of  names, 
words,  pretensions ;  and  anxious  for  things,  deeds, 
realities?  We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  man, 
who — according  to  the  old  goOd-For-nothing  CUatom 
of  tolling  at  baptism  to  the  congregation  that  he  and 
his  wife  Janet,  in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  calling  their  child  Peter — 
when  asked  hia  ohild'a  name,  said  it  was  Acts ;  havis|^ 
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had  before  four  Bonf,  whom  he  had  ehriatened  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  thmking  it  but  fair  to  go 
on  with  the  rest  of  the  inspired  authora,  till,  we  hope, 
he  got  the  length  of  a  2d  Corinthiana,  or  even  a  dd 
John.  In  this  age,  like  the  worthy  man,  we  have 
taken  a  liking  for  acts — acts — acts.  We  care  no- 
thing for  such  terms  as  Christendom — Reformed 
Churches — Glorious  Constitution  of  1G88.  We  wont 
a  Christendom  where  the  character  of  Christ — like 
that  of  Hamlet — is  not  omitted  by  special  desiro;  we 
want  re-reformed  churches,  and  a  glorious  constitu- 
tion, that  will  do  a  little  more  to  feed,  clothe,  and  edu- 
cate those  who  sit  under  its  shadow,  and  haro  long 
talked  of,  without  tasting,  its  blessed  fruits.  We 
want,  in  short,  those  big,  beautiful  words — Liberty, 
Religion,  Free  Government,  Church  and  State,  taken 
down  from  our  flags,  transparencies,  and  triumphal 
arches,  and  introduced  into  our  homes,  hearths,  and 
hearts.  And,  although  we  have  now  no  Cromwell 
and  no  Milton,  yet,  thank  God,  we  have  thousands 
of  gallant  hearts,  and  gifted  spirits,  and  eloquent 
tongues,  who  have  vowed  loud  and  deep,  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  that  falsehoods  and  deceptions, 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  of  all  ages,  statures,  and  com- 
plexions, shall  come  to  a  close. 

To  Milton's  times  we  may  apply  the  words  of  in- 
spiration— **  The  children  are  brought  to  the  birth, 
but  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth.*'  The  great 
purpose  of  the  age  was  formed,  begun,  but  left  un- 
finished— nay,  drowned  in  slavery  and  in  blood.  How 
mortifying  to  a  spirit  such  as  his !  It  was  as  if  Moses 
had  been  taken  up  to  Pisgah,  but  had  been  struck 
dead  before  he  saw  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  So 
Milton  had  laboured,  and  climbed  to  the  steep  sum- 
mit, whence  he  expected  a  new  world  of  liberty  and 
truth  to  expand  before  him,  but  found  instead  a  wilder 
chaos  and  a  fouller  hell  than  before.  But  dare  we  pity 
him,  and  need  we  pity  ourselves?  But  for  Milton's 
disappointment,  and  disgust  with  the  evil  days  and 
evil  tongues  on  which  he  latterly  fell,  he  would  not 
have  retired  into  the  solitude  of  his  own  soul ;  and 
had  he  not  so  retired,  the  world  would  have  wanted 
its  greatest  poem — ^the  **  Paradise  Lost."  That  was 
the  real  iruit  of  the  Puritanic  contest — of  all  its  tears, 
and  all  its  blood  ;  and  let  those  who  are  still  enjoying 
a  result  so  rich,  in  gratitude  declare— 

"  How  that  red  rain  did  make  the  harvest  jrrow." 

No  life  of  Milton,  worthy  of  the  name,  has  hitherto 
been  written.  Fenton's  sketch  is  an  elegant  trifle. 
Johnson's  is,  in  parts,  a  heavy  invective — in  parts, 
a  noble  panegyric ;  but  in  nowise  a  satisfactory  life. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  written  rather  an  ardent 
apology  for  his  memory,  than  a  life.  There  is  but, 
perhaps,  one  man  in  Britain,  since  Coleridge  died, 
fully  qualified  for  supplying  this  desideratum — ^we 
mean  Thomas  De  Quincey.  We  have  repeatedly 
urged  it  on  his  attention,  and  are  not  without  hopes 
that,  in  that  serene  evening  which,  we  rejoice  to 
know,  has  at  length  succeeded  a  somewhat  stormy 
life-day,  he  may  address  himself  to  a  work  which 
shall  task  even  his  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence. 
We  propose  to  refresh  ouraelvea  and  others,  by  simply 
jotting  down  a  few  particulars  of  the  Poet's  career, 
without  professing  to  give,  on  this  head,  anything  new. 

John  Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London — 
a  street  lying  in  what  ia  eaUed,  teohnicaliy,  the  City, 


under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paol'a-^oii  the  dth  oi  De- 
cember, 1608.  His  father  waa  a  acriveoer,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  clasaioal  attainmeirtfl.  John 
i*eceived  hia  early  education  under  a  olergynuui  of 
the  name  of  Young ;  was  afterwarda  placed  at  St 
Paul's  School,  whence  he  was  removed,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  to  Christ's  Church,  Cambridge,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  for  the  facility  and  beauty 
of  hia  Latin  versification.  We  are  not  aware,  al- 
though placed  at  such  a  mathematical  university, 
that  he  ever  excelled  in  geometry ;  it  ia  uncertain 
whether  he  ever  crossed  the  Pons  asinarumf  although 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  whipped  for  a  juvenile 
contumacy,  and  that  he  never  expresses  any  grati- 
tude to  his  Ahna  Mater,  Universities,  in  fact,  have 
often  proved  rather  step-mothers,  than  mothers,  to 
men  of  genius,  as  the  eases  of  Gibbon,  Shelley,  Colo- 
ridge,  Pollok,  and  many  others,  demonstrate.  And 
why?  Because  their  own  souls  are  to  them  uni- 
versities; and  they  cannot  fully  attend  to  both,  any 
more  than  they  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.  He  originally  intended  to  have  entered  the 
Church,  but  early  formed  a  dislike  to  aubacriptions 
and  oaths,  as  requiring,  what  he  terms,  an  "  accom- 
modating conscience" — a  dislike  which  he  retained 
to  the  last.  He  could  not  stoop  his  giant  stature  be- 
neath the  low  lintel  of  a  test.  He  waa  too  religipus 
to  bo  the  mere  partizan  of  any  sect.  From  college 
he  carried  nothing  with  him  but  a  whole  conaoicnce, 
and  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.M.,  for  he  never  after- 
wards received  another ;  indeed,  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Milton  is  ludicrous.  As  well  speak  almost  of  Br, 
Isaiah,  Professor  Melchisedcc,  or  -^ Ezekiel,  Esq. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  had  retired  firom  business^ 
to  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  young  Mil- 
ton spent  five  years  in  solitary  study.  Of  these  years, 
little,  comparatively,  is  known ;  but,  to  us,  they  seem 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  life.  Then,  the 
dark  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid;  then,  those 
profound  stores  of  learning,  which  were  commensu- 
rate with  his  genius,  and  on  which  that  genius  fed, 
free  and  unbounded,  as  a  fire  feeds  on  a  mighty  fo- 
rest, were  stored  up.  There,  probably,  much  time  was 
spent  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  scenery,  and 
in  the  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  there  he  composed 
those  exquisite  minor  poems,  which,  alone,  would 
have  made  his  name  immortal — L*Allegro,  11  P^n- 
seroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 
having  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  travel,  he 
visited  Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Hw 
name  had  gone  before  him,  and  hia  progress  was  a 
triumph.  Public  dinners  and  piecea  of  plate  did 
not  abound  in  those  days ;  but  the  nobility  of  the 
country  entertained  him  at  their  mansions,  and  the 
literati  wrote  poems  in  hia  praise. 

We  may  eonceive  with  what  delight  he  foand 
his  dreams  of  the  Continent  realised — with  what 
kindling  rapture  hia  eye  met  the  Alps,  gaaed  on  the 
golden  plaina  of  Italy,  or  perused  the  masterpiaces 
of  Italian  art  in  the  halls  of  Florence,  or  the  palaces 
of  Rome.  Milton  in  the  Coliseum,  or  standing  at 
midnight  upon  Mount  Palatine,  wilii  the  ruins  of 
Rome  dim-discovered  around  him— it  were  a  subject 
for  a  painting  or  a  poem.  At  this  time,  a  little  in- 
cident of  romance  occurred*  In  hia  yoath»  he  was 
extremely  handsome^  ao  muoh  ae^  that  he  waa  0^^ 
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Hnt  lady  of  hh  college.  When  in  Italy,  he  had  lain 
down  to  repose  during  the  heat  of  theday  in  the  fields. 
A  young  lady  of  high  rank  was  passing  with  her  ser- 
vant ;  she  was  greatly  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
the  slumherer,  who  seemed  to  her  eye  as  one  of  the 
angels  whom  he  afterwards  described  reposing  in  the 
▼ales  of  heaven.  She  wrote  a  few  extempore  lines 
in  his  praise  with  a  pencil,  laid  them  down  at  his  side, 
and  went  on  her  way.  When  Milton  awoke,  he  found 
the  lines  lying,  but  the  fair  writer  gone.  One  ac- 
count says  that  he  spent  some  time  in  searching  for 
her,  but  in  vain.  Another  (on  which  Bulwer  has 
founded  a  poem)  relates  that  she,  still  stung  by  the 
recollection  of  his  beauty,  followed  him  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  was  so  mortified  at  finding  him  by  this 
time  married,  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Mil- 
ton had  intraded  to  extend  his  tour  to  Sicily  and 
Greece,  but  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  drew  him 
home.  <'I  deemed  it  dishonourable,"  he  said,  '<  to 
be  lingering  abroad,  even  for  the  hnprovemont  of 
my  mind,  while  my  fellow-citizens  were  contending 
for  their  liberty  at  home. "  There  spoke  the  veritable 
man  and  hero,  John  Milton,  one  who  measured  every- 
thing by  its  relation  not  to  delight,  but  to  duty ;  and 
felt  himself  ever  in  his  great  Task-master's  eye.  The 
oiril  war  had  by  this  time  broken  out  in  flames  which 
were  not  to  be  slaked  for  twenty  years,  and  into 
which  even  a  king's  blood  was  to  fall  like  oil.  Mil- 
ton, though  an  admirable  fencer,  and  as  brave  as 
his  own  Michael,  thought  he  might  serve  the  popular 
cause  better  by  the  pen  than  by  the  sword.  He 
calmly  sat  down,  therefore,  to  write  down  royalty, 
prelacy,  and  every  species  of  arbitrary  power.  At 
the  same  time,  he  opened  a  school  for  the  education 
of  the  young.  This  has  actually  formed  a  count  of 
indictinent  against  him.  Milton  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  demeaned  himself  by  teaching 
children  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  although 
it  be,  in  truth,  one  of  the  noblest  avocations — al- 
though angels  might  honourably  engage  in  it — al- 
though the  fact  of  the  contempt  in  which  it  is  held 
ought  to  be  a  count  of  indictment  against  an  age 
foolish  enough  to  entertain  it — although  it  be  an  avo- 
cation rendered  illustrious  by  other  names  besides 
that  of  Milton,  the  names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Buchanan,  Parr,  Johnson,  and  Arnold — and 
although  the  day  is  coming  when  the  titles  of  cap- 
taiut  or  colonel,  or  knight-at-arms — ^yea,  and  those 
of  king,  kaiser,  and  emperor,  will  look  mean  and 
contemptible  compared  to  that  of  a  village-school- 
master who  is  worthy  of  his  trade.  Louis  Philippe, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  once  taught  a  school ;  and  it 
isy  perhaps,  a  pity  that  he  ever  did  anything  else.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Punch  lately  proposed  an  asylum  for 
discrowned  continental  monarchs ;  we  think  a  better 
idea  would  be,  if  they  would  set  up  a  joint-stock  aca- 
demy in  the  neighbourhood  of  London — Louisf^hi- 
lippeteaching  French  and  fortification — the  Emperor 
of  Austria  .German  and  Italian — ^the  King  of  Prus- 
sia metaphysics,  and  the  King  of  Bavaria,  assisted 
by  Lola  Montes,  the  elements  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion; Nicholas  mighty  by  and  bye,  be  appointed 
president  of  the  academy — Mettemioh  would  make 
a  oapital  head-usher;  and  the  whole  might  be  called 
the  iVew  Eoyal  Institution. 
Bchoobnaiter  aa  he  was,  and,  afterwards,  Latin 


secretary  to  Cromwell,  Milton  found  time  to  do  and 
to  write  much  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  which  elapsed  between  his  return  to  England 
and  the  Kestoration.  He  found  time  for  writing 
several  treatises  on  divorce,  for  publishing  his  cele- 
brated tractate  on  education,  and  his  stUl  more  cele- 
brated discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  printing, 
for  collecting  his  minor  poems  in  Latin  and  English, 
and  for  defending,  in  various  treatises,  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Government  of  Cromwell^ 
besides  commencing  an  English  History,  an  English 
Grammar,  and  a  Latin  Dictionary.  Meanwhile, 
his  first  wife,  who  had  bom  him  three  daughters, 
died  in  chUd-bed.  Meanwhile,  too,  a  disease  of  the 
eyes,  contracted  by  intense  study,  began  gradually 
to  eclipse  the  most  intellectual  orbs  then  glowing 
upon  earth.  Milton  has  uttered  more  than  one  noble 
complaint  over  his  completed  blindness.  We  could 
conceive  him  to  have  penned  an  expostulation  to  the 
advancing  shadow,  equally  sublime  and  equally  vain« 
for  it  was  God's  pleasure  that  this  great  spirit  should, 
like  himself,  dwell  for  a  season  in  the  thick  darkness. 
An<l  scarcely  had  the  last  glimmer  of  light  been  ex- 
tinguished, than,  as  if  the  coming  calamities  had 
been  stayed  and  spell-bound  hitherto  by  the  calm 
look  of  the  magician,  in  one  torrent  they  came  upon 
his  head  ;  but  although  it  was  a  Niagara  that  fell, 
it  foil  like  Niagara  upon  a  rock.  In  an  evil  hour, 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time  at  least,  for  Britain,  for 
Milton,  for  the  progi*ess  of  the  human  race,  the  re- 
stored Charles  arrived.  The  consequences  were  dis" 
astrous  to  our  hero.  His  name  was  proscribed,  his 
books  burned,  himself  obliged  to  abscond,  and  it  was 
what  some  would  call  a  miracle  that  this  blinded 
Sao3son  was  not  led  forth  to  give  his  enemies  sport, 
at  the  place  of  conunon  execution,  and  that  the  most 
godlike  head  in  the  world  did  not  roll  off  from  tho 
bloody  block.  But,  ''man  is  immortal  tiU  his  work 
be  done."  We  speak  of  accidents  and  possibilities ; 
but,  in  reality,  and  looking  at  the  matter  upon  the 
God- side  of  it,  Milton  could  no  more  have  perished 
then  than  he  could  a  century  before.  His  future  works 
were  as  certain,  and  inevitable,  and  due  at  their  day, 
as  "  summer  and  winter,  as  seed-time  and  hai'vest. " 

Even  after  the  heat  of  persecution  had  abated, 
and  his  life  was,  by  sufferance,  secure — it  was  never 
more— the  prospects  of  Milton  were  aught  but  cheer- 
ing. He  was  poor,  he  was  blind,  ho  was  solitary — 
his  second  wife  dead ;  his  daughters,  it  would  appear, 
were  not  the  most  congenial  of  companions;  his  coun- 
try was  enslaved ;  the  hopes  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world  were  blasted  ;-^one  might  have  expected  that 
disappointment,  regret,  and  vexation  would  have  com- 
pleted their  work.  Probably  his  enemies  expected  so 
too.  Probably  thoy  said,  ''We'll  neglect  him,  and  see 
if  that  does  not  break  his  heart— we'll  bring  down  on 
his  head  the  silence  of  a  worlds  which  was  wont  to 
ring  with  his  name. "  They  did  not  know  their  man. 
They  knew  net  that  here  was  one  of  the  immortal 
coursers,  who  fed  on  no  vulgar  or  earthly  food.  He, 
like  his  Master,  "had  meat  to  eat  that  the  world 
knew  not  of." 

It  was  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
diridual  man.  Napoleon  survived  the  less  of  his 
empire;  and  men  call  him  great,  because  he  sur- 
vived it.   Sir  Walter  Scott  not  only  survived  the  loss 
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of  his  fortaoe,  bat  lie  struggled  manfully  amid  the 
sympathy  of  the  civilised  species  to  repair  it.  But 
Milton,  amidst  the  loss  of  friends,  fortune,  fame, 
sight,  safety,  domestic  comfort,  long-cherished  hopes, 
not  only  surviyed,  but  stood  firm  as  a  god  abore  the 
ruins  of  a  world ;  and  not  only  stood  firm,  but  built, 
alone  and  unaided,  to  himself  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment. Whole  centuries  of  every- day  life  seem  con- 
densed in  those  few  years  in  which  he  was  construct- 
ing his  work ;  and  is  it  too  daring  a  conception — 
that  of  the  Great  Spirit,  watching  from  on  high  its 
progress,  and  saying  of  it,  as  he  did  of  his  own  Cre- 
ation, when  finished,  "  It  is  very  good?" 

But,  indeed,  hU  otvn  work  it  was.  For,  strong 
as  this  hero  felt  himself,  in  his  matured  learning — 
in  his  genius,  so  highly  cultured,  yet  still  so  fresh  and 
young,  in  his  old  experience,  ho  did  not  venture  to  put 
his  hand  to  the  task  till,  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
he  had  asked  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  a  higher 
power.  Norwere  these  denied  him.  As  Noah  into  the 
Ark  of  old,  the  Lord  "  shut"  Milton  in  within  the 
darkened  tabernacle  of  his  own  spirit,  and  that  taber- 
nacle being  filled  with  light  from  heaven,  **  Paradise 
Lost"  arose,  the  joint  work  of  human  genius  and  of 
divine  illumination. 

We  have  seen  the  first  edition  of  this  marvellous 
poem — a  small,  humble  duodecimo,  in  ten  books, 
which  was  the  original  number ;  but  to  us  it  seemed 
rich  all  over,  as  a  summer's  sunset,  with  glory.  As 
Charles  Lamb  once  took  up  *' Chapman's  Translation 
of  Homer,"  and  kissed  it,  we  were  tempted  to  pay  it  a 
similar  tribute.  Every  one  has  heard,  pi-obably,  of 
the  price,  the  goodly  price,  at  which  it  was  prized  and 
bought — five  pounds,  with  a  contingency  of  fifteen 
more  in  case  of  sale.  For  two  years  before  it  seems 
to  have  slumbered  in  manuscript,  and  very  likely  was 
the  while  carried  round  the  trade,  seeking  for  one 
hardy  enough  to  be  its  literary  accoucheur.  But  let 
us  not  imagine  that  in  our  day  it  would  have  met 
with  a  dififerent  reception.  We  can  well  fancy  Adam 
Black,  or  John  Murray,  saying  to  Milton,  "  Splendid 
poem.  Sir — great  genius  in  it ;  but  it  wont  sell,  we 
fear — far  too  long — too  many  learned  words  in  it — 
odd  episode  that  on  Sin  and  Death.  If  you  could  rub 
it  down  into  a  tragedy,  and  secure  Macready  for 
Satan,  and  Helen  Faucit  for  Eve,  it  might  take ;  or, 
if  you  could  write  a  few  songs  on  the  third  French 
Bevolution,  or  something  in  the  style  of  ^  Dombey  &, 
Son.'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Milton."  It  appeared  in 
1667,  but  was  a  long  time  of  rising  to  its  just  plaee 
in  public  estimation.  The  public  preferred  Waller's 
insipid  commonplaces,  and  Dryden's  ranting  plays, 
to  the  divine  blank  verse  of  Milton.  Waller  him- 
self spoke  of  it  as  a  long,  dull  poem  in  blank  verse ; 
if  its  length  could  not  be  considered  a  merit,  it  had 
no  other.  The  case  is  not  singular.  The  two  greatest 
poems  in  English  of  this  century  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, "  Wordsworth's  Excursion,"  and  "  Bailcy^s 
Festus."  Both  were  for  years  treated  with  neglect, 
although  we  are  certain  that  both  will  survive  the 
"Course  of  Time,"  and  the  "Pickwick  Papers." 
Between  his  masterpiece  and  his  death,  little  occur- 
red except  the  publication  of  some  minor,  but  noble, 
productions,  including  "Paradise  Regained,"  "Sam- 
son Agonistes,"  "  a  System  of  Logic,"  "  a  Treatise 
of  True  Religion/'  and  a  collection  of  his  familiar 


epistles  in  Latin.  At  last,  in  November  1674  at  the 
age  of  sixty- six,  under  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers,  Milton  expired,  and  that  spirit,  which  was 
"  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  went  away  to 
mingle  with  his  starry  kindred.  It  is  with  a  certain 
severe  satisfaction  that  we  contemplate  the  death  of 
a  man  like  Milton.  We  feel  that  tears  and  lamen- 
tations are  here  unbecoming,  and  would  mar  the 
solemn  sweetness  of  the  scene.  With  serenity,  nay, 
joy,  we  witness  this  majestic  man-child  canght  up  to 
God  and  his  throne,  soaring  away  firom  the  many 
shadows  which  surrounded  him  on  earth,  into  that 
bright  element  of  eternity,  in  which  he  seemed  al- 
ready naturalized,  and  for  which  his  lifis  had  been  a 
long  sigh.  Who  seeks  to  weep,  as  he  sees  the  river, 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  its  long  wandering,  and  become 
a  broad  mirror  for  the  heavens,  at  length  sinking  in 
the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  or,  M'ere  we  permitted  to  be- 
hold a  star  re- absorbed  into  its  author,  melted  down 
in  God,  would  it  not  generate  a  delight,  graver  in- 
deed, but  as  real,  as  had  we  stood  by  its  creation;  and 
although  there  were  no  shouting,  as  on  its  natal  mom, 
might  there  not  be  silence— the  silence  of  joyous  won- 
der— among  the  sons  of  God  ?  Thus  died  Milton— - 
the  prince  of  modem  men,  accepting  death  as  gently 
and  silently  as  the  sky  receives  into  its  arms  the  wan- 
ing moon.  We  are  reminded  of  a  description  in 
"  Hyperion, "  of  the  death  of  Goethe  :  "  His  majestic 
eyes  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  light  of  a  plea- 
sant spring  morning.  Calm  like  a  God,  the  old  man 
sat,  and,  with  a  smile,  seemed  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
light  of  day,  on  which  he  had  gazed  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  Books  were  near  him,  and  the  pen 
which  had  just  dropped  from  his  dying  fingers. 
'  Open  the  shutters,  and  let  in  more  light,'  were  his 
last  words.  Slowly  stretching  forth  his  hand,  he 
seemed  to  write  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  sank  down  again 
and  was  motionless,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  was 
gone." 

The  next  portion  of  our  task  is,  to  speak  of  the 
constituents  of  Milton's  mind.  Many  critics  have 
spoken  of  him  as  one  who  possessed  only  two  or  three 
faculties  in  a  supreme  and  almost  supernatural  de- 
gree. They  speak  of  his  imagination  and  intellect 
as  if  they  were  his  all.  Now,  in  fact,  Milton,  not 
Goethe  or  Shakspere,  seems  to  us  the  many-sided 
Man  of  the  modem  world.  He  was  complete  in  all 
powers  and  accomplishments,  almost  as  his  own 
Adam.  He  had  every  faculty,  both  of  body  and  of 
mind,  well  developed  and  finely  harmonised.  He  had 
philosophic  sagacity,  and  could,  upon  occasion, reason 
as  acutely  as  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  had  broad  grasp, 
as  well  as  subtle  discrimination ;  and  some  of  his 
treatises  neai'ly  exhanstthe  topics  of  which  they  treat. 
He  had,  in  vast  measure,  understanding,  the  power 
which  comprehends ;  memory,  the  power  which  ro' 
tain^;  imagination,  the  power  which  combines  and 
reproduces ;  will,  the  power  which  moves ;  and  elo- 
quence, the  power  which  communicates.  He  had, 
besides,  the  subordinate  talents  of  wit,  sarcasm,  in- 
vective, rhetoric,  and  logic;  even  the  characters  of  the 
sophist  and  the  bufibon  he  could  adopt  at  pleasure. 
In  what  species  of  literature  did  he  not  shine?  In  the 
epic,  in  the  drama,  in  the  pastoral,  in  the  ode,  in  the 
elegy,  in  the  masque,  in  the  sonnet,  in  the  epistle, 
in  the  song,  in  the  satire,  in  the  aignment,  in  tbe 
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Buakff  in.ihe  veligioiis  difoasiioii,  in  the  histoiy,  and 
Ib  iheeiymolagioal  treatise  he  vav  equally  a  master. 
Her'  added  more  than  the  ▼ersalality  of  Voltaire  to 
nore  tfaaii  the  sublimity  of  Homer.  While  Voltaire 
ships  frsm  topie  to  topic  with  the  agility  of  an  elated 
monkey,  Milton^s  versatility  reminds  yoa  of  the  great 
seriptnre  image,  '^The  mountains  leaping  like  rams, 
airid  the  hills  like  lamha."  And  if  it  he  asked,  vhat 
mm  dt  that  gare  him  that  august  air  of  onity ,  which 
lias-made  many  overlook  his  multiform  nature  ?  we 
aoHwier,  it  was  the  subordination  of  all  his  varied 
poi^Gni'to  a  veligioas  purpose^  such  as  we  find  in  no 
other  unmspked  man ;  and  it  was,  again,  that  glare 
of  mwfhl  grandeur  which  shone  around  him  in  all  his 
motions,  and  made  even  his  least  efforts,  even  his 
fiulufes,  and  almost  his  blunders,  great.  As  St. 
Peter'i  in  Rome  seems  one,  because  it  unites,  con- 
dttases,  and  xtmnds  in  all  the  minuttee  and  details 
ef^iti-  Iftbtfic  into  a  dome,  so  lofty  and  pvond  that  it 
saenifl>a.«opy>tif  the  sky  to  whiok>  it -points — to  imi- 
tate w^iwieU  as  -to  adere-— so  Milton  gathers  in  all  the 
^poUetof  time^  and  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  offeM 
them  ^ae  'in  one  sacrifice,  and  on  one  vast  altar  to 
Heav«ii^  ..    .   .< 

'  lB>attamptingaQlimactiG  arrangement  of  his  poeti- 
cal^  vevks^  we:  may  trace  his  whole  lile  over  again, 
a«  iS'a  oahft  nnder^ourrent ;  not  that,  in  poiut  of  chro- 
Bofegioai  order,  hiS' works  form  a  edtmplete  histdry 
of  th^  imjftn,'  aiasmuiDh  as  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  in  which 
dua  culminated,  preceded  Samson  Agonistes 
itill,  some  <of  the  epoohs  of  his  life  are  distinctly 
marked  by  the  advancing  stages  of  his  writings. 
Lowest  in  the  scale^  then,  are  usually  ranked  his 
Latin  poeras^  wluoh,  with  many  beauties,  are  rather 
imitations  and  echoes  of  the.  classical  poets  than  the 
native  utterances  of  his  mind ;  it  is  in  them  as  in 
many  modem  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  where  the 
strani^dress,  the  graceful  veil,  the  coy  half-perceived 
meaning,  as  with  the  beauty  of  female  coquettes, 
give  a  factitious  interest  to  very  ordinary  and  oom- 
miQDplace  thoughts.  Half  the  merit  of  the  Classics 
themselves  springs  from  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
noderstaading  them,  and  if  we  wish  effectually  to  dis- 
guise, nomense,  let  us  roll  it  up  in  Greek  or  Latin 
veffse,  and  it  may  lie  there  snug  and  unsuspected  for 
centuries  together.  Milton  could  not  write  nonsense, 
to  bp  sore,  even  in  Latin,  but  his  usual  power  and 
majesty  here  well  nigh  Ibrsake  him ;  and  in  hexame- 
ters and  pentameters  he  walks  like  a  Titan  in  irons, 
and  in  irons  which  are  too  narrow  for  his  lunbs.  We 
may  rasjc  next^  as  next  lowest  in  popular  estimation, 
his  sonnets^  We  ar&not  sure,  however,  but  that  popu- 
lar cyrtimationi  has  underrated  those  productions.  Dr. 
Johnson  oevtainly  did.  When  asked  onoe  his  opinion 
of  Milton's  sonnetS|.he  said,  *' Milton  could  hew  out 
a.Colowtts^from  a  rocky  but  he  could  not  carve  heads 
npctn  cheiry-stosies.'^  Literally,  of  course,  he  could 
not.  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  had  he  been 
a  sculptor,  we  believe  that  the  slightest  stroke  of  his 
chis^Jl  would,  Ml  well  as  his  most  elaborate  work, 
hare  avinced  the  master.  Hogarth's  genius  appeared 
as,  reaOy  m  those  sketches  which  he  us^d  to  draw  on 
hia  thumlHaaiV  as  in  hia '  'Kake's  Progress,* '  or  ''Mar- 
riage a  fA  Mode»"  So  Milton's  sonnets  are  sonnets 
'vrhioh  Milton,  and  none  but  MUton,  could^have  writ- 
teo.  .We  see,  .in  the  oon^pass  of  *  crown-piece,  his 
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most  peculiar  qualities :  his  gravity,  his.  severe  and 
simple  grandeur,  his  chaste  and  chary  eiLptGNOoOf 
his  holy  purpose,  and  the  lofty  and  solitary  chMfiM>' 
ter  of  his  soul.  His  mind  might  be  compared  to  a, 
mountain  river,  which  first  tears  its  way  through- 
high  rocks,  and  then  polishes  the  pebbles  ovec  which 
it  rolls  at  their  base ;  or  we  may  apply  ^  him  tha 
words  of  the  Poet —  •    - 

"  'Tis  the  samd  wind  unbinds  the  Alpine  mow. 
And  comforts  violets  on  their  lowl^  beds.'* 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  mudi  in  love 
with  the  structure  of  the  sonnet.  Its  principle,  whlehr 
is  to  include  into  fourteen  lines  one  thought  or  senti-* 
ment,  seems  too  artificial,  and  savours  too  much  of 
the  style  of  taste  firom  which  have  sprung  anagrams 
and  acrostics,  and  the  like  ingenious  follies.  •  When 
a  large  thought  is  successfully  squeezed  into  it,  it  se« 
minds  us  irresistibly  of  a  big  head  which  has  worked 
and  wriggled  its  way  into  a  narrow  nightcap }  and 
when  a  small  thought  is  infused  into  it,  it4>ecomea. 
almost  invisible  in  the  dilution. '  .    ,  ■.    ^ 

We  come  next  to  that  delightful  class  of  MMten^4 
poems,  which  we  call  pastorals,  namely,  ^  AobmIcb,'' 
"  L'AUegro,"  and  *<  II  Penseroso. "  They  breathe  tho 
sweetest  spirit  of  English  landscape.  They  atoe  com- 
posed of  every-day  life,  but  of  every-4ay  life  shown  Un- 
der a  certain  soft  ideal  strangeness^  lik&  a  picture  ora 
prospect,  through  which  you  look  by  inverting 'youri 
head.  Your  wonder  is,  how  he  can  thus  elevate  the 
tame  beauties  of  English  scenery,  which  are  eo  tiny 
that  they  might  be  fitly  tenanted  by  Lilliputiaas,  hbd 
through  which  men  stalk  like  monstrous  giants.' 
*'  L'Allegro"  is  an  enumeration  of  agreeable  imsgeS' 
and  objects,  pictured  eaeh  by  a  single  touch,  and. set 
to  a  light  easy  measure,  which  might  accompany  the 
blithe  song  of  the  milkmaid  and  the  sharp  whetting 
of  the  mower's  scythe.  '*  U  Penseroso"  is  essetttiaUy 
the  same  scenery,  shown  as  if  in  soft  and  penaiv» 
moonlight.  Both,  need  we  say,  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ;  but  we  think  the  object  would  have  been  bettor 
gained,  oould  two  poets,  of  different  temperamente, 
have,  in  the  manner  of  Virgil's  shepherds,  exchanged 
their  strains  of  joy  and  pensiveness  in  alternate  verses, 
or  if  Milton  had  personated  both  in  this  way.  As  the 
poems  are,  it  is  too  obviously  one  mind  describing 
its  own  peculiar  sources  of  gratifidation  itk  diffacent 
moods.  A  modem  poet  might  now,  if  he  had  genius 
enough,  effect  what  we  mean,  by  describing  a  cbnteet 
between  Horace  and  Dante,  or  Moore  aasd  Byron*— 
the  one  singing  the  pleasures  of  pleasure,  the  other 
the  darker  delights  which  mingle  even  with  misery^' 
like  the  spray  rising  from  and  beautifying  the  torture 
of  the  cataract ;  or  like  strange,  scattered,  belrildered 
flowers,  growing  on  the  haggard  rocks  of  hdl2 

An  acute  critic,  in  an  Edinburgh  periodical,  has 
undertaken  the  defence  of  *<  The  Town"  vtrsue'*  The 
Country"  as  the  source  of  poetry — has  called  us,, 
among  others,  to  account  for  preferring  the  latter  ter 
the  former^— and  has  ventured  to  assert  that,  ccBttrU 
paribus^  a  poet  residing  in  the  town  will  describe 
rural  scenery  better  than  one  Mving  constantly  va,  the 
country,  and  adduces  Milton  in  pcoo£  We  admit, 
indeed,  that  there  will  be  more  freshness  in  the  feel« 
ing  of  the  Cockney,  let  loose  upon  the  country  in 
spring,  be  he  poet  or  porter,  just  as  there  will  be 
more  fr«Bhnes9  in  the  feeling  of  th^  countcyman'em 
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tering  Lofidon  fov  the  firM  Mmd,  and  gftt)itag  with 
unbouiided  wonder  at  erery  sign,  and  shop,  and  shop* 
keeper,  he  sees.  Bnt  we  maintain,  that  those  always 
Hrrite  best  on  any  subject  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  it,  who  know  it  in  all  its  shades  and  phases ; 
and  that  such  minute  and  personal  knowledge  can 
only  be  obtained  by  long  residence  in,  or  by  frfeqttfent 
visits  to  the  country.  We  cannot  cwiceive,  With  this 
writer,  that  the  country  is  best  seen  in  the  town,  any 
more  than  that  the  town  is  best  seen  in  the  country. 
Bennevis  is  not  risible  £rom  Edinburgh  any  more 
than  Edinburgh  &om  Bennevis*  We  can  neter  com-* 
pare  the  beggarly  bit  of  blud  sky  seen  from  a  oomef 
of  Goosedubs,  Glasgow,  With  the  dread  magnificence 
of  heayen  broadly  bending  orer  Benlomond ;  nor  the 
puddles  running  down  the  Wellgate  of  Dundee,  after 
a  night  of  rain,  with  the  red-roaring  torrents  from 
the  hillsi  which  meet  at  the  sweet  village  of  Comrie. 
And  even  the  rainbow^  when  you  s^  it  at  the  end  of 
a  dirty  street,  loses  caste,  though  not  colour)  and  can 
hardly  pass  for  a  relation  to  that  arch  of  God,  which 
seems  erected  by  the  hands  of  angels,  for  the  passage 
of  the  DlYlne  footsteps  between  the  ridges  which  con- 
find  the  valley  of  Glencoe.  And  among  our  greatest 
descriptive  poets,  how  many  have  resided  in  the  oouUo 
try,  either  all  their  lives,  or  at  least  in  their  youth  1 
Think  of  Virgil  and  Mantua,  of  Thomson  and  Ednam, 
of  Bums  and  Mossgiel,  of  Shelley  and  Marlowe,  of 
Byroti  and  Lochnagar,  of  Coleridge  and  Nether 
Stowey,  of  Wilson  and  EUeray,  of  Scott  and  Abbots- 
ibrd,  of  Wordsworth  and  Bydal  Mount,  and  of  Milton 
and  Horton,  where,  assuredly,  his  finest  rural  pieces 
were  composed  I  and  say  with  Cowper,  the  Oowper 
of  Olney,  as  We  have  said  with  him  already-^ 
"  Ood  made  the  countty,  and  man  made  the  town." 
We  pass  to  two  pieces,  which,  though  belonging 
to  difierent  styles  of  poetry,  class  themselves  together 
by  two  circumstances — their  similar  length,  and  their 
surpassing  excellence — ^the  one  being  an  elegy,  and 
the  other  ahymn.  Theelegy  is  "Lycldas**— the  hymn 
is  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  To  say  that "  Lycidas** 
is  beautiful,  is  to  say  that  a  star  or  rose  is  beautifdl. 
Conceive  the  finest  and  purest  graces  of  the  Pagan 
Mythology  culled  and  mingled,  with  modest  yet  dar- 
ing hand,  among  the  roses  of  Sharon  and  the  lilies 
of  the  valley — conceive  the  waters  of  Castalia  sprin- 
kled on  the  flowers  which  grow  in  the  garden  of  God 
—and  you  have  a  faint  conception  of  what  "Lycidas** 
means  to  do.  Stern  but  short-sighted  critics  have 
objected  to  this  as  an  unhallowed  junction.  Milton 
knew  better  than  his  Judges.  He  felt,  that  in  the 
millennial  field  of  poetry— in  the  "  lap  of  this  lovelier 
nature** — the  wolf  and  the  lamb  might  lie  down  to- 
gether; that  everything  at  least  that  was  beautiful 
might  enter  here.  The  Pagan  Mythology  possessed 
this  pass- word,  and  was  admitted ;  and  here  Truth 
and  Beauty  accordingly  met,  and  embraced  each 
other.  A  museum,  he  felt,  had  not  the  severe  laws 
of  a  temple.  There,  whatever  was  curious,  interest- 
ing, or  rare,  might  be  admitted.  Pan's  pipe  might 
lean  upon  the  foot  of  the  true  Cross— Apollo's  flute 
and  David's  lyre  stand  side  by  side — and  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove  rest  pcacefhlly  near  the  fiery  chariot  of 
B  ijab. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  hymn?     Out  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is  (besides  hifl  own  "  Hymn  of 
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Bland"j  the  only  on^  we  remember  worthy  of  thd 
nam6i  When  you  oompam  thd  ordinary  swarm  of 
churoh  hymns  to  this,  you  bdgin  to  doubt  whether 
the  piety  Which  prompted  the  mie,  and  th«  piety 
which  prompted  the  other,  were  of  the  same  quality 
— ^whether  tiiey  agreed  in  imy  thing  but  the  name. 
Wo  have  here  no  trash,  as  prol^e  as  it  is  fdlsome, 
about  ''sweet  Jesus  I  dear  Jesus!"— no  efiitsionsof 
pious  s^ntimentalism,  like  certain  hedis,  too  iw6et  to 
be  wholesome;  but  a  stTiUfl  which  might  havd  been 
sung  by  the  angelie  host  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
and  rehearsed  by  tho  shepherds  in  the  ean  of  the 
Infant  God.  Like  a  belated  member  of  that  depu- 
tation of  sages  who  came  ttom  the  East  to  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem,  does  he  spread  out  his  trea- 
suresi  and  thdy  are  richer  than  firankincense,  sweeter 
than  myrrh,  and  more  precious  than  gold.  With 
awfbl  reverence  and  joy,  he  turns  aside  to  behold 
this  great  sight-^the  Eternal  God  dwelling  in  an 
infant !  It  is  as  if  tho  star  which  led  the  wise  men  to 
the  spot  had  spokeH  as  well  as  shone-'^nd  if  it  had, 
could  it  have  been  made  to  utter  language  sweeter 
or  more  harmonious  ?  Here  the  fault  (if  fault  It  be), 
with  which  '*  LycidaS^'  has  been  charged,  ii  sternly 
avoided*  From  the  etabk  he  repnlses  the  htathen 
deities,  fbeting  that  the  ground  is  holy.  And  yet, 
methlnks,  Apollo  would  have  desired  to  stay^-^WouId 
have  lingered  to  the  last  moment>»-to  hear  exettsk- 
tlohs  BO  sublime  :•>-' 

•*  The  o^rkcles  are  dumb, 

"So  votc«  or  hideoaa  hum 
Buns  thro'  the  arched  roof  in  words,  deceiTing 

Apollo  from  his  shrine, 

Can  no  tiiofe  divine, 
With  beUow  shriek  the  iteep  of  Delphos  leaTioK* 

No  nightly  tranee  or  breathed  spell 
tns^ir^s  the  pSe-ey6d  priest  from  the  prophetic  celL 

Ho  fb^ls  from  Judah's  lattd 

The  dreadful  Infant's  hand: 
The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyne. 

}7or  all  the  gods  beside 

DAre  longer  Mw  abide, 
Nor  Typhon  hu|(»,  ending  in  snaky  twine: 

Oar  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Clin,  in  his  swaddling  bauds,  cohtrol  the  damned  cfew.'' 

"  Samson  Agonistes*'  is  perhaps  the  least  poetical, 
but  certainly  by  no  means  the  least  characteristic  of 
his  Works.  In  style  and  Imagery,  it  is  bare  as  a 
skeleton,  but  you  see  it  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a 
Samson.  It  is  the  plirost  piece  of  literary  sculpture 
in  any  language.  Cold  and  vast,  it  stands  before 
you,  like  a  statue,  bloodless  and  blind.  There  can 
be  ho  doubt  that  Milton  chose  Samson  as  a  subject, 
fit)m  the  resemblance  in  thelf  destinies.  Samson, 
like  himself,  was  made  blind  in  the  canse  of  his 
countf  V ;  and  through  him,  as  through  a  new  channel, 
does  Milton  poui!  out  his  old  complaint,  but  moro 

hei'e  in  anger  than  in  sottow.     It  had  required 

as  the  Nile  has  seven  mouths — so  many  vents  to 
a  grief  so  great  and  absolute  as  his.  Consolation 
Samson  has  little,  save  in  the  prospect  6f  vengeance, 
for  the  pfospect  of  the  resurrection-body  had  not 
fUlly  dawned  on  his  soul.  He  Is,  in  short,  a  hard 
and  Hebrew  shape  of  Miltbtt.  Indeed,  the  poem 
might  have  b^cn  written  by  one  who  had  been 
born  blind,  fi*om  its  sparing  natural  imagery.  He 
scorns  to  spurn  that  bright  and  flowery  world 
which  has  been  shut  against  him,  and  to  create,  with- 
in his  darkened  tabernacle,  a  scenery  and  a  oompa- 
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aiQ^sbip  of  bii  own — di»tinct  u  the  scenery  mi  the 
cpmpftmonship  of  dreiim«.  It  ia,  con^equenUyi  a 
niiW  and  gloomy  po^m—and  a9  its  hero  trimnphs 
in  death,  4Q  it  Boemt  to  fall  upon  and  crush  iU  reader 
into  prp«trata  wonder,  rather  than  to  oreat^  warm 
and  willing  admiration.  You  believe  it  to  be  a 
powerful  poi^ro,  and  you  tremble  a«  you  believe. 

What  a  contrast  in"Oomuii,"the growth  and  bloom 
rather  than  the  work  of  his  youth  !  It  bears  the  re- 
lation to  the  other  works  of  Milton,  that  **  Borneo 
»nd  Juliet"  does  to  the  other  works  of  ^bakspere. 
We  can  conceive  it  the  e^uenoe  of  his  first  loye. 
Se  here  lots  his  imagination  run  riot  with  bim-«-''  in 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  lire  and  play  1'  the  pUghted 
clouds."  It  is  rather  a  dream  than  a  drama— such 
»  d^eam  as  might  haye  been  passing  across  the  fine 
features  of  the  young  Milton,  as  be  lay  asleep  in 
Italy.  It  is  an  exercise  of  fancy,  more  than  of  ima- 
gination. And  if  our  readers  wish  us,  ere  going  far- 
ther, to  distinguish  fancy  from  imagination,  we  would 
do  so  briefly,  as  follows  ;-^They  are  not,  we  main- 
tain, essentially  diSerent,  but  the  same  power  under 
different  aspects,  attitudes,  and  circumstances.  Have 
they  eyer  contemplated  the  fire  at  evenrtide  ?  then 
must  they  have  noticed  how  the  flame,  after  warm- 
ing and  completely  impregnating  the  fuel,  breaks 
out  above  it  into  yarious  fantastic  freaks,  motions, 
and  figures,  as  if,  having  performed  its  work,  it  were 
disposed  to  play  and  luxuriate  a  little,  if  not  for  its 
own  delectation,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectator. 
Behold  in  the  eyenipg  experiences  of  the  fire,  the 
entire  history  of  the  mind  of  Genius,  There  is  first 
the  germ,  or  spark,  or  living  principle,  called  thought, 
or  intuition,  or  inspiration,  or  whatever  similar  term 
you  choose.  That  fiery  partide,  coming  into  contact 
with  a  theme,  a  story,  with  the  facts  of  history,  or  the 
abstractions  of  int^ect,  begins  to  assimilate  them 
to  itself,  to  influence  them  with  its  own  heat,  or  to 
brighten  them  into  its  own  light.     That  is  the  ima- 

finative,  or  shall  we  call  it  the  transfiguring  process, 
y  which  dead  matter  is  changed  into  quick  flame — 
by  which  an  old  fabulous  Scottish  chronicle  becomes 
the  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth" — or  by  which  some  las- 
civious lie,  in  an  Italian  novel,  is  changed  into  the 
world-famous,  and  terribly- true  story  of  **  Othello, 
the  Moor  of  Venice."  But  after  this  is  done,  does 
the  imaginative  power  always  stop  here  ?  No ;  in 
the  mere  exuberance  of  its  strength — in  the  wanton- 
ness of  its  triumph — it  wUl  often,  like  the  fire  on  the 
hearth,  throw  out  gushes  of  superfluous  but  beautiful 
flame  ;  in  other  words,  images,  '*  quips,  cranks,  and 
wreathed  smiles" — and  thus  and  here  we  find  that 
glorious  excrescence  or  luxury,  which  we  call  fancy. 
Fancy  is  that  crown  of  rays  round  the  sun,  which  is 
seen  in  the  valley  of  Ghamouni,  but  not  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blano,  where  a  stem  and  stripped  still- 
ness proclaims  ooUected  and  seyere  power.  It  is  the 
dancing  spray  of  the  waterfall,  not  the  calm,  uncrest- 
ed,  yoluminous  might  of  the  river ;  or  it  may  be 
compared  to  those  blossoms  on  the  apple-tree,  which 
that  tree  pours  forth  in  the  exuberance  of  its  spring 
vigour,  but  which  never  produce  fruit.  Or  we  may 
liken  it  to  the  spectre,  who,  aftSr  his  tread  had 
startled  and  appalled  us,  were  to  soothe  and  divert 
ns  by  his  trip.  Imagination  is  the  war-horse  paw- 
ing for  the  battle^fanoji  the  war-horse  eurvettipg 


and  neighing  on  the  mead,  Imagination  is  Death 
in  bis  darker  shape,  whetting  his  scythe  for  the  sides 
of  3atan,  or  grinning  his  ghastly  smile  of  vengeance 
at  the  prospect  of  carnage.  Fancy  is  Death,  jesting 
with  bis  hideous  paramour,  or  leading  her  out  to  dance 
upon  the  bridge  between  earth  and  hell.  From  such 
notions  of  imagination  and  fancy,  there  follow,  we 
think,  the  following  conclusions; — First,  that  true 
fancy  is  rather  an  excess  of  a  power  than  a  power 
itself.  Secondly,  that  it  is  generally  youthful,  and 
ready  to  vanish  away  with  the  energy  and  excitement 
of  youth.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  incident,  though  not  in- 
separable from  the  highest  genius — ahounding  in  Mil- 
ton, Bhakspere,  and  Shelley — ^not  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  Homer,  Dante,  or  Wordsworth.  Fourthly, 
that  the  want  of  it  generally  arises  from  severity  of 
purpose,  Qomparative  coldness  of  temperament,  or  the 
acquired  prevalence  of  self-control;  and,  fifthly,  that 
a  counterfeit  of  it  abounds,  chiefly  to  be  known  by 
this,  that  its  images  are  not  representative  of  great 
qr  true  thoughts;  that  they  are  not  original  3  and  that, 
therefore,  their  profusion  rather  augurs  a  mechanical 
power  of  memory  than  a  native  excess  of  imaginatioUf 
In  **  Comns"  we  find  imagination,  and  imagination 
with  a  high  purpose ;  but  more  than  in  any  of  Mil- 
ton's works  do  we  find  this  imagination  at  play,  re- 
minding us  of  a  man  whose  day's  work  is  done,  and 
who  spends  his  remaining  strength  in  some  light  and 
lawful  game.  Our  highest  praise  of  **  Gomus  "  is^ 
that  when  remembering  and  repeating  its  linesi  wo 
have  sometimes  paused  to  consider  whether  they  were 
ox  were  not  Shakspere's.  They  have  all  his  mingled 
sweetness  and  strength,  his  careless  grace  or  grandeur, 
his  beauty  as  unconscious  of  itself  as  we  could  con? 
ceive  a  fair  woman  in  the  moon,  where  there  is  not 
eyen  a  riyer,  or  lake,  or  drop  of  water  to  mirror  her 
charms.  In  this  poem,  to  apply  his  own  language, 
we  have  tho  ''stripling  cherub,"  all  bloom,  and  grace, 
and  liveliness ;  in  the  '*  Paradise  Lost,''  we  have  the 
*' giant  angel,"  the  omblem  of  power  and  valour, 
and  whose  yery  beauty  is  grave  and  terrible  like  his 
strength. 

"Paradise  Begained"  stands  next  in  the  catalogue. 
No  poem  has  suflered  more  from  comparison  than  this. 
Milton's  preference  of  it  to  "Paradise  Lost"  has  gene- 
rally been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  adage,  that 
authors  are  the  worst  judges  of  their  own  works ;  that, 
like  some  mothers,  j^ey  prefer  their  deformed  and 
sickly  offspring.  We  should  think,  however,  that  even 
were  the  work  much  worse  than  it  is,  Milton's  liking 
for  it  might  haye  been  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  authors  are  often  fondest  of  their  last  produc- 
tion; like  the  immortal  Archbishop  of  Granada,  whom 
Gil  Bias  so  mortally  ofiended  by  hinting  that  his  ser- 
mons were  beginning  to  smell  of  his  apoplectic  fit,  in- 
stead of,  as  a  wise  flatterer  would  have  done,  stretch- 
ing out  his  superlatives  till  they  threatened  to  crack 
against  the  sky.  But,  in  truUi,  Milton  was  not  so 
much  mistaken  as  people  suppose.  There  are  men 
who,  at  all  times,  and  there  are  moods  in  which  all 
men  prefer  the  2dd  Psalm  to  the  18th,  the  first  Epistle 
of  John  to  the  Apocalypse ;  so  there  are  moods  in 
which  we  like  the  **  Paradise  Begained,"  with  its  al- 
most supernatural  quiet — ^with  its  Scriptural  sim- 
plicity—-with  its  insulated  passages  of  unsurpassed 

power  iuid  grandeur^with  its  total  want  of  efforW- 
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and  with  its  modest  avoidance  of  the  myBterions 
agonies  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  Milton  felt  was  a 
subject  too  sublime  even  for  his  lyre— to  the  more  la- 
boured and  crowded  splendours  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost."  The  one  is  a  giant  tossing  mountains  to 
heayen  in  trial  of  strength,  and  with  manifest  toil ; 
the  other  is  a  giant  gently  putting  his  foot  on  a  rock, 
and  leaving  a  mark  inimitable,  indelible,  visible  to 
all  after  time.  If  the  one  remind  you  of  the  tumul- 
tuous glories  and  organ-tempests  in  the  Revelation, 
the  other  reminds  you  of  that  silence  which  was  in 
heaven  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour. 

The  principal  defect  of  this  poem  is  the  new  and 
contemptible  light  in  which  it  discovers  the  Devil. 
The  Satan  of  the  '*  Paradise  Lost"  had  many  of 
tho  elements  of  the  heroic,  and  even  when  stalling 
from  his  toad- shape,  he  recovers  his  grandeur  in- 
stantly by  his  stature  reaching  the  sky.  But  the 
Satan  of  the  "  Paradise  Regained**  is  a  mean,  low, 
crawling  worm — a  little  and  limping  fiend.  He  never 
looks  the  Saviour  fuU  in  the  face,  but  keeps  nibbling 
at  his  heels.  And  although  in  this  Milton  has  ex- 
pressed the  actual  history  of  intellect  and  courage, 
when  separated  from  virtue,  happiness,  and  hope, 
and  degraded  into  the  servile  vassals  of  an  infernal 
will,  yet  it  is  not  so  pleasing  for  us  to  contemplate 
the  completed  as  it  is  the  begun  ruin.  Around  the 
former,  some  rays  of  beauty  continue  to  linger ;  the 
latter  is  desolation  turned  into  despicable  use;  as 
when,  some  months  ago,  we  saw  St.  John's  Gate, 
from  which  of  yore  issued  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," and  which  Dr.  Johnson  beheld  with  reverence, 
changed  into  a  low  tavern,  whence  British  gin  is  dis- 
pensed instead  of  British  genius.  The  Satan  of  the 
*'  Paradise  Lost/'  the  high,  the  haughty,  the  con- 
sciously second  only  to  the  Most  High,  becomes,  in 
the  ''  Paradise  Regained,"  at  best,  a  clever  conjuror, 
whose  tricks  are  constantly  baffled,  and  might,  as 
they  are  here  described,  we  think,  be  baffled  by  an 
inferior  wisdom  to  that  of  incarnate  Omnipotence.  ' 

We  pass  to  the  greatest  work  of  Milton's  genius ; 
and  here  we  feel  as  if,  in  using  theword  art  or  genius, 
we  were  guilty  of  profanation;  for  so  long  have  we 
been  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  the  '*  Para- 
dise Lost,"  that  it  seems  to  us  to  rank  with  the  great 
works  of  nature  themselves.  We  think  of  it  as  of 
Enoch  or  Elijah,  when  just  rising  out  of  the  sphere 
of  earth*s  attraction,  and  catching  a  brighter  radiance 
than  any  that  earth  owns  upon  their  ascending 
forms.  And  there  arc  works  of  genius  which  seem 
standing  on  tiptoe,  and  stretching  up  towards  the 
measure  and  the  stature  of  the  works  of  God,  and 
to  which  these  seem  to  nod  in  responsive  sympathy. 
For,  as  the  poet  says — 
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Earth  proudly  vrears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  host  gom  upon  her  zone ; 
And  Momin/a;  oprs  with  baste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids ; 
O'er  England's  abhejs  bends  the  sky 
As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye; 
For  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air, 
And  Nature  gladly  gave  ihem  place, 
Adopted  them  into  her  race, 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat.'' 


>» 


Such  a  work  is  that  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  where 
earth  and  heaven  appear  contending  for  the  mastery 


— ^where,  as  over  the  morning  star,  the  night  and 
the  dawning  seem  engaged  in  contest  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  thing  so  magnificent,  becaiue  in  it,  and 
in  fine  proportions,  Gloom  and  Glory — ^the  Gloom  of 
Hell  and  the  Glory  of  Heaven — have  met  and  em- 
braced each  other. 

*'  Paradise  Lost"  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
most  perfect  of  human  productions— it  ought  to  be 
called  the  most  ambitions.  It  is  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  top  of  which  did  not,  indeed,  reach  unto  heaven, 
but  did  certainly  surpass  all  the  other  stmetures 
then  upon  earth.  Like  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  it 
stands  alone,  unequalled — Man's  Mountam,  It  is 
a  Samson  throw,  to  reach  which,  in  our  degenerate 
days,  no  one  need  aspit«.  Even  to  higher  intelli- 
gences, it  may  appear  wonderfal,  and  strange  as  to  us 
those  likenesses  of  the  stars  and  of  man  which  are 
to  be  found  in  flowers  and  animals.  In  the  language 
of  Pope,  they  may 

"  Admire  such  wisdom  in  on  earthly  shape. 
And  show  a  MiUon  as  men  show  an  ape." 

But  in  proportion,  perhaps,  as  this  work  rises  above 
the  works  of  man,  and  hangs,  knitting  the  mountain 
to  the  sky,  like  a  half-born  celestial  product,  it  loses 
a  portion  of  its  interest  with  "  human  mortals;*'  and 
therefore  while,  in  purpose  and  in  power,  the  first  of 
poems,  it  must,  in  effect,  and  in  sweet  symphony  with 
the  ongoing  tide  of  man's  nature,  take  a  secondary 
place.  It  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  book  like  the 
Bible,  commanding  all  belief  as  well  as  all  admira- 
tion ;  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  popular  and 
poetic  manual,  like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  commend- 
ing itself  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  hearts  to  feel 
its  meaning  ;  nor  is  it  a  work  valuable  to  a  party, 
as  having  enshrined  and  transfigured  some  party  no- 
tion, which,  like  a  gypsy  in  the  wild,  had  been  wan- 
dering undistinguished,  till  a  sudden  slip  of  sunshine 
had  bathed  him  in  transient  glory.  It  is  the  written- 
out,  illuminated  creed  of  a  solitary,  independent,  dar- 
ing, yet  devout  man,  which  all  ages  have  agreed  to 
admire  in  Milton's  poem.  And  hence  the  admira- 
tion awarded  has  been  rather  general  than  particu- 
lar— rather  that  of  the  whole  than  of  the  part»— 
rather  that  of  stupified  and  silent  amazement  than 
of  keen,  warm,  and  anxious  enthusiasm — ^rather  tlie 
feeling  of  those  who  look  hopelessly  upon  a  cloud,  or 
a  star,  or  a  glowing  west,  than  of  those  who  look  on 
some  great,  yet  imitable  perfection,  in  the  arts  of 
painting,  statuary,  or  poesy. 

We  must  be  permitted  a  word  about  the  hero  of 
this  poem,  about  its  picture  of  hell,  about  its  pictures 
of  paradise  and  heaven,  about  the  representation  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  about  its  subordinate  machinery  of 
angels  and  devils,  and  about  its  place  and  compara- 
tive merits  when  put  beside  the  other  masterpieces 
of  the  human  mind.  Its  hero  is  undoubtedly,  as 
Dryden  long  ago  asserted,  Satan,  if  the  most  inte- 
resting character  in  the  book  deserves  the  name  of 
hero — if,  for  example,  Fergus  Maclvor,  and  not 
Waverley,  is  the  hero  of  that  tale — if  of  Ivanhoe,  not 
that  insipid  personage  himself,  but  Richard,  the  lion- 
hearted,  be  the  real  hero.  Wherever  Satan  appears, 
he  becomes  the  centre  of  the  scene.  Round  him,  as 
he  lies  on  the  fiery  gulf,  floating  many  a  rood,  the 
flames  seem  to  do  obeisance,  even  as  their  red  bUlows 
break  upon  his  sides.  When  he  riies  up  into  his  pro* 
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|>6r  stature,  the  Burroanding  hosts  of  hell  cling  to  him, 
like  leaves  to  a  tree.  When  he  disturbs  the  old  deep 
of  Chaos,  its  Anarchs,  Orons,  Hades,  Demogorgon 
own  a  superior.  When  he  stands  on  Niphates,  and 
bespeaks  that  sun  which  was  once  his  footstool,  Crea* 
tion  seems  to  become  silent  to  listen  to  the  dread  so- 
liloquy. When  he  enters  Eden,  a  shiver  of  horror 
shakes  all  its  roses,  and  makes  the  waters  of  the  four 
riyers  to  tremble.  Even  in  heaven,  the  Mountain  of 
the  Congregation  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  where  he 
sits,  almost  mates  with  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 
Mounted  on  the  night  as  on  a  black  charger,  carry- 
ing all  hell  in  his  breast,  and  the  trail  of  heaven's 
glory  on  his  brow — ^his  eyes  eclipsed  suns — his  cheeks 
furrowed  not  by  the  traces  of  tears,  but  of  thunder — 
his  wings  two  black  forests — ^his  heart  a  mount  of 
millstone — armed  to  the  teeth — double  armed  by  pride, 
fury,  and  despair — ^lonely  as  death — ^hungry  as  the 
grave— entrenched  in  immortality — defiant  against 
every  difficulty  and  danger,  does  he  pass  before  us, 
the  most  tremendous  conception  in  the  compass  of 
poetry— the  aublimest  creation  of  the  mind  of  man. 
There  is  but  one  other,  which  approaches  it  at  a  dis- 
tance— that  of  Lucifer,  in  Dante,  who  appears  with 
three  faces : — 

^ *  *  Under  each  shot  forth 

Two  mighty  winf^B,  eoormoas,  as  became 

A  bird  so  vast    Sails  neTer  such  I  saw 

Ontotretohed  on  the  wide  sea.    No  plumes  bad  they, 

Bat  were  in  texture  like  a  bat,  and  these 

He  flap]>ed  i'  the  air,  that  from  him  issued  still 

Three  winds,  wherewith  Cocytus  to  its  depth 

Was  frozen.    At  six  eyes  he  wept  the  tears 

Adown  three  chins,  distilled  with  bloody  foam. 

At  ererv  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champed, 

Bmisea  as  with  ponderons  engine. 

Jadas  is  he  that  oath  his  heaa  within. 

And  plies  the  feet  without ;  of  the  other  two. 

The  one  is  Brutus :  lo!  how  he  doth  writhe, 

And  speaks  not.    The  other  Caaaius,  that  appears 

So  large  of  limb." 

Nothing  can  be  more  frightfully  picturesque  than 
this  description,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  too  grotesque  to 
be  sublime ;  and  the  thought  of  the  Devil  being  a  vast 
windmill,  and  creating  ice  by  the  action  of  his  wings, 
is  ludicrous.  One  is  reminded  of  Don  Quixote's  fa- 
mous mistake  of  the  windmills  for  giants. 

Bums,  in  one  of  his  letters,  expresses  a  resolve  to 
buy  a  pocket-copy  of  Milton,  and  study  that  noble 
character,  Satan.  We  cannot  join  in  this  opinion 
entirely,  although  very  characteristic  of  the  author 
of  the  "Address  to  the  De'il ;"  but  we  would  advise 
our  readers,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  loftiest  genius 
passing  into  the  highest  art— if  they  wish  to  see  com- 
bined in  one  stupendous  figure  every  species  of  beauty, 
deformity,  terror,  darkness,  light,  calm,  convulsion — 
the  essence  of  man,  devil,  and  angel,  collected  into  a 
something  distinct  fi*om  each,  and  absolutely  unique 
—all  the  elements  in  nature  ransacked,  and  all  the 
characters  in  history  analysed,  in  order  to  deck  that 
brow  with  terror — to  fill  that  eye  with  fire — to  clothe 
that  neck  with  thtmder — ^to  harden  that  heart  into 
Atone — to  gi?e  to  that  port  its  pride,  and  to  that  wing 
its  swiftness — and  that  glory  so  tenible  to  those  nos- 
trils, snorting  with  hatred  to  God,  and  scorn  to  man 
— ^whoever  wish  to  see  all  this,  must  buy,  beg,  or  borrow 
a  copy  of  Milton,  and  study  the  character  of  Satan, 
not  like  Bums,  for  its  worth,  but  for  the  very  gran- 
deur of  its  worthlessness.  An  Italian  painter  drew  a 
refvewtitatioa  of  Lucifer  so  vivid  and  glowingi  that  it 


left  the  canvass,  and  came  into  the  painter's  soul ;  in 

other  words,  haunted  his  mind  by  night  and  day 

became  palpable  to  his  eye,  even  when  he  was  absent 
from  the  picture — ^produced  at  last  a  frenzy,  which 
ended  in  death.  We  might  wonder  that  a  similar 
effect  was  not  produced  upon  Milton's  mind,  from  the 
long  presence  of  his  own  terrific  creation,  (to  be  think- 
ing of  the  Devil  for  six  or  ten  years  together  looks  like 
a  Satanic  possession,)  were  it  not  that  we  remember 
that  his  mind  was  more  than  equal  to  confront  its 
own  workmanship.  Satan  was  not  a  spasm,  but  a 
calm, deliberate,  production  of  Milton*8  mind ;  he  was 
greater,  therefore,  than  Satan,  and  was  enabled,  be- 
sides, through  his  habitual  religion,  to  subdue  and 
master  his  tone  of  feeling  in  reference  to  him. 

Milton's  Hell  is  the  most  fantastic  piece  of  fancy, 
based  on  the  broadest  superstructure  of  imagination. 
It  presents  such  a  scene,  as  though  Switzerland  were 
set  on  fire.  Such  an  uneven  colossal  region,  full  of 
bogs,  caves,  hollow  valleys,  broad  lakes,  and  tower- 
ing Alps  has  Milton's  genius  cut  out  from  chaos, 
and  wrapped  in  devouring  flames,  leaving,  indeed, 
here  and  there  a  snowy  mountain,  or  a  frozen  lake, 
for  a  variety  in  the  horror.  This  wilderness  of  death 
is  the  platform  which  imagination  raises  and  peoples 
with  the  fallen  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms, 
virtues,  and  powers.  On  it  the  same  power,  in  its 
playful,  fanciful  mood,  piles  up  the  Pandemonian 
palace,  suggests  the  trick  by  which  the  giant  fiends 
reduce  their  stature,  shrinking  into  imps,  and  seats 
at  the  gates  of  Hell  the  monstrous  forms  of  Sin  and 
Death.  These  have  often  been  objected  to,  as  if 
they  were  unsuccessful  and  abortional  efforts  of 
imagination ;  whereas  they  are  the  curvettings  and 
magnificent  nonsense  of  that  power  after  its  proper 
work — the  creation  of  Hell — has  been  performed. 
The  great  merit  of  Milton's  Hell,  especially  as  com- 
pared to  Dante's,  is  the  union  of  a  general  sublime 
indistinctness  with  a  clear  statuesque  marking  out 
from,  or  painting  on,  the  gloom,  of  individual  forms. 
From  a  sublime  idea  of  Hell,  he  descends  to  severely- 
selected  particular  forms  and  features.  Dante,  on  the 
contrary  (although  lUerally  descending),  in  reality 
ascends,  on  endless  lost  spirits,  as  on  steps,  to  that 
dreadful  whole  which  he  calls  the  iQferno ;  and  in 
the  strange,  inverted  climax  lies  much  of  the  power 
of  the  poem.  Milton  is  the  synthotist,  Dante  the 
analyst  of  Hell — the  one  here  practises  the  transcen- 
dental, the  other  the  ascendental  method.  The  one 
describes  Hell  like  an  angel,  passing  through  it  in 
haste,  and  with  time  only  to  behold  its  leading  out- 
lines— the  other,  like  a  pilgrim,  compelled  with  slow 
and  painful  steps  to  thread  all  its  highways  and  bye- 
ways  of  pain  and  punishment.  Milton  has  pictured 
to  us  the  virgin  flames,  and  unpeopled  wastes  of  Hell 
as  well  as  of  earth.  By  Dante's  time,  it  is  overflow- 
ing with  inhabitants,  and  teeming  with  sad  incidents. 
The  Hell  of  each  has  its  root  as  much  in  the  heart 
as  in  the  imagination — it  is  to  each  a  red  reservoir, 
into  which  he  pours  his  ire  and  disappointment;  but 
as  Milton's  sadness  was  of  a  milder  type  than  Dante's, 
so  his  Hell  is  less  savage  and  more  sublime.  He 
gazes  reverently,  and  from  a  distance,  on  the  awful 
scene — whereas  the  fierce  Florentine  enters  into  its 
heart,  goes  down  on  his  knees  to  watch  more  narrowly 
the  degradations  of  the  dow«-^^€%  jL^pw^d— nayi 
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applies  a  n)icro$cope  to  tbf  ir  qni?eriQg  flesh  and  firo* 
Bhrlyelled  skin;  nor  d\d  UgoUno,oyor  the  skull,  go  to 
his  task  with  a  more  terrible  and  tingling  gusto. 

In  Milton's  Paradise,  no  less  than  in  his  Pande- 
monium, we  find  the  giant  character  of  his  genius. 
It  is  no  snug  garden-plot,  with  two  walking  vials  of 
syrup,  called  a  happy  oouple,  enclosed  in  it— it  is  no 
tame,  though  wide,  landscape ;  no  English  hall,  with 
garden  and  park^^ — it  is  a  large  undulating  country, 
as  bold  as  beautiful ;  and  as  in  Hell  he  had  made 
Switzerland  run  fire,  in  Paradise  he  makes  Britain 
flow  with  milk  and  honey.  As  the  one  was  a  wil- 
derness of  death,  this  is  a  wilderness  of  sweets.  There 
are  roses  in  it,  but  there  are  also  forests.  There  are 
soft  yalcs,  but  there  are  also  mountains.  There  are 
rippling,  dancing  streams ;  but  there  is  also  a  large, 
graye  riyer,  running  south.  There  are  birds  singing 
on  the  branches ;  but  there  is  also  Behemoth  repos- 
ing below.  There  is  the  ]amb ;  but  there  is  the  lion 
too,  even  in  his  innocence  awful.  There  is  a  bower 
in  the  midst ;  but  there  is  a  wall  vast  and  high  around. 
There  are  our  happy  parents  within ;  but  there  are 
hosts  of  angels  without.  There  is  perfect  happiness ; 
but  there  is  also,  walking  in  the  garden,  and  running 
amid  the  trees,  a  low  whisper,  prophesying  of  change, 
and  casting  a  nameless  gloom  oyer  all  the  region. 

Such  is  the  Paradise  of  Milton.  It  is  not  that  of 
Macaulay,  whose  description  of  it  in  '*  Byron,"  yivid 
as  it  is,  giyes  us  the  idea  rather  of  a  beautiful,  holy, 
and  guarded  spot,  than  of  a  great  ap<zee,  forming  a 
broad  nuptial  crown  to  the  young  world. 

In  his  Heayen,  Milton  finds  still  fuller  field  for  the 
serious,  as  well  as  sportiye,  exercise  of  his  unbounded 
imagination.  He  giyes  us  the  conception  of  a  region 
immeasurably  large.  Many  earths  are  massed  to- 
gether to  form  one  continent  surrounding  the  throne 
of  God — a  continent,  not  of  cloud,  or  airy  light,  but 
of  fixed  solid  land,  with  stedfast  towering  mountains, 
and  soft  slumbrous  yales ;  to  which  PoUok,  in  his 
copy  of  it,  has  added,  finely,  wastes  and  wildernesses 
— ^retreats,  eyen  there,  for  solitary  meditation  ;  and 
it  is  a  beautiful  thought,  that  of  there  being  hermits 
6Ten  in  Heayen.  Afar,  like  a  cloud,  rises,  as  the 
centre  and  pinnacle  of  the  region,  the  throne  of  Je- 
hovah, now  bathed  in  intolerable  light,  and  now 
shaded  by  profound  darkness.  Thus  far  imagina- 
tion, sternly  and  soberly,  accomplishes  her  work. 
But  when  she  describes  the  caye,  whence,  by  turns, 
light  and  darkness  issue — the  artillery  employed  by 
the  rebel  angels — their  punning  speeches  to  each 
other — ^their  tearing  up  mountains — the  opening  and 
closing  of  their  wounds — she  runs  wild  ;  nor  is .  her 
wildness  beautiful ;  it  is  the  play  rather  of  false,  than 
of  true,  fancy — rather  a  recollection  of  the  ''Arabian 
Kights,''  than  the  carol  and  leap  of  a  Titanic  ori- 
ginal faculty.  The  councils  of  the  Godhead  are  pro- 
verbial for  feebleness  and  prolixity.  Milton's  hand 
trembles  as  it  takes  down  the  syllables  from  the  Di- 
vine lips;  and  he  returns,  with  eager  haste,  to  the 
consult,  on  the  midnight  Mount  of  the  Congregation. 
But  the  coming  forth  of  the  Messiah  to  destroy  his 
foes  is  the  most  sublime  passage  in  the  poem.  It  is 
a  torrent  rapture  of  fire.  Its  words  do  not  run,  but 
rush,  as  if  hurrying  from  the  chariot  of  the  Son. 
They  seem  driven,  even  as  the  fiends  are  driven,  be- 
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the  Giants,"  and  partly  by  Achilles  coqiing  forth 
upon  the  Trojans,  it  is  superior  to  both — indeed,  to 
anything  in  the  compass  of  poetry.  As  the  Messiah, 
in  his  progress,  snatched  up  his  fallen  foes,  and  drove 
them  before  him  like  leaves  on  the  blast,  Milton,  in 
the  whirlwind  of  his  inspiration,  snatches  up  words, 
allusions,  images,  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Book 
of  God,  and  bears  them,  in  terror  and  in  triumph, 
on.  As  soon  call  a  tornado  the  plagiarist  of  the 
boughs,  rafters,  houses,  and  woods  which  it  tears  up, 
and  carries  forward  in  the  fiiry  of  its  power,  as  Mil- 
ton, in  a  mood  like  this.  To  quote  apy  part  of  it, 
were  as  wise  as  to  preserve  a  little  of  the  air  of  a 
hurricane.  We  must  read  it  at  a  sitting ;  nay,  we 
cannot ;  for,  though  sitting  as  we  commence  it,  we 
will  be  standing  up — feet,  hair,  and  soul— ^re  we  are 
done.  And  would,  we  cry  aloud,  that  the  same  pen 
of  living  fire  had  described  for  us  that  second  and 
sublimer  rising  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels ;  which 
must  now  remain  undescribed,  till  every  eye  shall  see 
it,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wi^l  because 
of  it.    Even  so.     Amen. 

The  difficulty  whiph  met  Milton  in  his  portrait  of 
our  first  parents  was,  obviously,  to  make  them  per- 
fect, yithout  being  unnatural-^to  make  them  sinless, 
and  yet  distinguish  them  from  angelft---to  show  them 
human,  yet  unfallen ;  to  make,  in  short,  a  new  thing 
on  the  earth,  a  man  and  woman,  beautiful  beyond 
desire,  simple  beyond  disguise,  graceful  without  con- 
sciousness, naked  without  shame,  innoeent  bat  not 
insipid,  lofty  but  not  proud ;  unitlngi  in  themselves, 
the  qualities  of  childhood,  manhood,  and  womanhood, 
as  if,  in  one  season,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
could  be  combined  This  was  the  task  Milton  had 
to  accomplish ;  and,  at  his  bidding,  there  arose  the 
loveliest  creatifres  of  the  human  imagination,  such 
as  poet's  eye  never,  before  or  since,  imaged,  in  the 
rainbow  or  the  moonshine,  or  saw  in  the  light  of 
dreams;  than  fairies  more  graceful,  than  the  che- 
rubim and  the  seraphim  themselves  more  beautiful. 
It  is  the  very  image  of  God  set  in  clay ;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  baseness  of  the  material,  is  the 
costliness  and  the  masterdom  of  the  work.  '*  Oh, 
man !  over  all,  we  exclaim,  be  thou  blessed  for  ever. 
And  thou,  his  sister  and  spouse,  his  softer  self,  man's 
moon  and  miniature,  may  every  flower  be  thy  lover, 
eveiy  bird  thy  morning  and  evening  songstress ;  may 
the  day  be  but  thy  sunny  mantle,  and  the  stars  of 
night  seem  but  gems  in  thy  flowing  hair.*' 

Milton's  Adam  is,  himself,  as  he  was  in  his  young 
manhood,  ere  yet  the  cares  of  life  had  ploughed  his 
forehead  or  quenched  his  serene  eyes.  Eve,  again, 
is  Milton's  life-long  dream  of  what  woman  was,  and 
yet  may  be-— a  dream,  from  which  he  again  and  again 
awoke,  weeping,  because  the  bright  vision  had  passed 
away,  and  a  cold  reality  alone  remained.  Tou  see, 
in  her  every  lineament,  that  he  was  one  who,  from 
the  loftiness  of  his  ideal,  had  been  disappointed  in 
woman.  In  the  words,  frequently  repeated  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  buU-^ 

**  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men,  since  bora 
His  BOOS— we  fitirast  of  her  daughters  Eve''— 

He  has  unwittingly  described  the  process  by  which 
his  mind  created  them.     Adam  is  the  goodliest  of 

Uft  09OiS|  b^cAUSQ  b9  ifl  formed  from  th«iD^  >/  com^ 
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biniug  tlidijf  better  qtialitiefl  ;  and  thus  are  the  chil- 
dren the  parents  of  their  father.  Eye  is  the  fairest 
of  her  daughters ;  fbr  it  'rould  require  the  collected 
essence  of  all  their  excellences  to  form  such  another 
Eve.  How  beautiful  the  following  words  of  Thomas 
Aird!  "  Lo!  now  the  general  father  and  mother! 
What  a  broad,  ripe,  serene,  and  gracious  composure 
of  love  about  them !  0  !  could  but  that  mother  of 
us  all  be  permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  over  the 
earth,  to  see  her  many  sons  and  daughters !  How 
kindly  would  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  world  en- 
treat her  in  their  palaces !  How  affcctionatoly  would 
her  outcast  children  of  the  wilderness  give  her  honey 
and  milk,  and  wash  her  feet !  No  thought  of  the 
many  woes  she  brought  upon  us !  No  reproaches ! 
Nothing  but  love !  Bo  generous  is  the  great  soul  of 
this  world !  *' 

Let  the  world,  however,  take  comfort.  If  Eve 
has  not  accomplished  such  a  pleasant  peregrination, 
(not  so  pleasant,  by  the  way,  for  her  to  pass  through 
such  infernal  nurseries  as  the  '*  high- viced"  cities 
and  reeking  battle-£elds  of  the  earth,)  her  picture 
and  her  lord*s  have  visited  some  millions  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  have  shown  their  affection  for  her  by  ad- 
miring two  of  the  most  monstrous  of  that  progeny 
which  f'rench  a^ectation  and  self-conceit,  mistaking 
the  pressure  of  nightmare  for  the  stoop  of  the  god, 
have  ever  produced.  Approach,  ye  admirers  of  Mil- 
ton^s  matchless  pair,  and  see  them  translated  into 
French,  and  tell  us  whether  you  think  Monsieur 
Adam — ^himself  a  proof  (were  he  a  portrait)  that  the 
species  did  not  need  two  progenitors,  being  as  much 
a  black  as  a  white;  or  Madame  Eve,  smacking  more 
of  the  t'alais  Boyal  than  of  Paradise — the  firei 
man  and  woman,  or  the  last  man  and  woman — 
the  £rst  noble  beginning,  or  the  last  meretricious 
and  degraded  end  of  their  species?  Such  artificial 
beings^  you  feel,  are  quite  secure.  They  cannot  fall ; 
they  are  fallen  already,  and  too  far  ever  to  arise. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  words  of  Shakspere  : — "  If 
Adam  fell  in  his  innocency,  no  wonder  though  John 
Falstaff  fall  in  his  sin."  We  cease  to  wonder  at  their 
fall,  and  humbly  think  that  that  of  Sir  John,  in  the 
gutter  before  the  Boar's  Head,  Eastchoap,  might  as 
soon  have  provoked  the  fantastic  and  forced  symp- 
toms of  nature's  sympathy  .with  which  the  "  Expul- 
sion*' abounds. 

Milton's  management  of  his  angels  and  devils 
proves  as  much  as  anything  in  the  poem  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius,  the  delieaoy  of  his  discrimination 
of  character,  that  Shaksperean  quality  in  him  which 
has  been  so  much  overlooked.  To  break  up  the  ge* 
neral  angel  or  devil  element  into  so  many  finely-in- 
dividualised forms — to  fit  the  language  to  the  charac- 
ter of  eaeh — to  do  this,  in  spite  of  the  dignified  and 
somewhat  unwieldy  character  of  his  style — to  avoid 
insipidity  of  eKoellence  in  his  seraphs,  and  insipidity 
of  horror  in  his  fiends — to  keep  them  erect  and  un- 
dwindledy  whether  in  the  presence  of  Satan  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  Messiah  on  the  other — was  a  problem 
requiring  skill  as  well  as  daring,  dramatic  as  well 
as  epio'powori.  No  mere  monotonist  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  Yet|  what  vivid  portraits  has  he  drawn 
of  Michael,  Baphael,  (how  like,  in  their  difference 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  in  their  namesi  to  the  two 
great  Italian  |Mdjiteri:)  Abdiel^  Uriels  Beeliebub, 


Moloch,  Belial,  Mammon — all  perfectly  distinct— all 
speaking  a  leviathan  language,  which,  in  all,  how- 
ever, is  modified  by  the  character  of  each,  and  in  none 
sinks  into  mannerism.  If  Milton  had  not  been  the 
greatest  of  epic  poets,  he  might  have  been  the  second 
of  dramatists.  Macaulay  has  admirably  shown  hxyWy 
or  rather  tliai.  Shakspere  has  preserved  the  distinc- 
tion between  similar  characters,  such  as  Hotspur  and 
Falconbridgo;  and  conceded  even  to  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay  a  portion  of  the  same  power,  in  dopictiug  seve- 
ral individuals,  all  young,  all  clever,  all  clcrgymcny 
all  in  love,  and  yet  all  unlike  each  other.  But  Mil- 
ton has  performed  a  much  more  difficult  achievement. 
He  has  represented  five  devils,  all  fallen,  all  eloquent, 
all  in  torment,  hate,  and  hell,  and  yet  all  so  distinct 
that  you  could  with  difficulty  interchange  a  line  of 
the  Utterances  of  each.  None  but  Satan,  the  incar- 
nation of  egotism,  could  have  said — 

"  What  matter  whore,  if  I  be  still  the  Kime  V* 

None  but  Moloch — ^the  rash  and  desperate — could 
thus  abruptly  have  broken  silence — 

"  My  seatenoe  is  for  open  war/' 

None  but  Belial — the  subtle^  far-revolving  fiend^ 
could  have  spoken  of-— 

"  Those  thoughts  that  wander  thro'  eternity." 

None  but  Mammob,  the  down-looking  demon» 
would  ever,  alluding  to  the  subterranean  riches  of 
hell,  have  asked  the  question-— 

<*  WhsX  can  hitsvsn  ihow  more  f  " 

Or,  who  bttt  Beelzebub,  the  Mottemich  of  Pande- 
monium, would  havecommenced  his  oration  With  such 
grave,  terrific  irony  af^^ 

**  Thrones,  and  imperial  powers,  offspring  of  heaven, 
Ethereal  virtues,  or  those  titles  now 
Mnst  we  renounce,  and,  ehaoging  style,  b«  called 
Princes  of  hell?" 

Shakspere  could  have  done  a  similar  feat,  by  creat- 
ing five  men,  all  husbands,  all  black,  and  all  jealous  of 
their  white  wives  ;  or  else,  five  human  fiends,  all 
white,  all  Italian,  and  all  eager  to  throw  salt  andgun« 
powder  on  the  rising  flame  of  jealousy,  and  yel  each 
distinct  firom  our  present  Othello  and  lago ;  and  this 
Shakspere  might  havo  done,  and  done  with  ease, 
though  he  did  it  not. 

Perhaps,  to  settle  the  place,  and  comparative  merit, 
of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  an  attempt  which  appears 
more  difficult  than  it  really  is.  Milton  himself  may 
have,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  competitors, 
and  in  our  judgment,  two  superiors  :  Shakspere  and 
Dante.  His  work  can  be  compared  properly  to  but 
two  others :  the  *'  Iliad"  and  the  "Divina  Comedia." 
These  are  the  first  three  among  the  productions  of 
imaginative  genius.  Like  Bennevis,  Ben-Maodhui, 
and  Oairntoul,  still  contesting,  it  is  said,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scotland's  hills  (now  rising  above,  and 
now  sinking  below  each  other,  like  three  waves  of 
the  sea)»  seem  those  surpassing  masterpieces.  We 
cannot,  in  our  limits,  even  enter  into  a  field  so  wide 
as  the  discussion  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  we  pre- 
fer the  English  poem.  It  is  not  because  it  is  of  later 
date  than  both,  and  yet  as  original  as  either.  Time 
should  never  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  speak 
of  an  immortal  work;  what  matters  it  whether  it  wae 
written  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  or  at  noon  ? 
It  10  not  that  it  was  written  Jaml^  dj^ng^  a^d  dark- 
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nes8 — ^who  knows  how  Homer  fared  as  he  rhapsodized 
the  Iliad?  or  who  knows  not  that  Dante  found  in  his 
poem  the  escape  of  immeasurable  sorrow  ?  It  is  not 
(Warton  notwithstanding)  that  it  has  borrowed  so 
much  from  Scripture  :  such  glorious  spangles  we  are 
ready  to  shear  off,  and  deduct,  in  our  estimate  of  the 
poem's  greatness.  It  is  not  that  it  bears  unequiyo- 
cal  traces  of  a  higher  path  of  genius,  or  that  it  is 
more  highly  or  equally  finished.  But  it  is,  that 
begun  with  a  nobler  purpose,  and  all  but  equal 
powers,  it  has  called  down,  therefore,  a  mightier 
inspiration.  Homer's  spur  to  write  or  rhapsodize 
was  that  which  sends  the  war-horse  upon  the  spears ; 
and  the  glory  of  the  "  Iliad"  is  that  of  a  garment 
rolled  in  blood.  In  Dante,  the  sting  is  that  of 
personal  anguish,  and  the  acm6  of  his  poem  is  in 
the  depth  of  hell — a  hell  which  he  has  replenished 
with  his  foes.  Milton,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  figure, 
wrote  hiswork  to  vindicate  the  "ways  of  God  tomen;" 
and  this  purpose  neyer  relinquished — penetrating  the 
whole  poem  straight  as  a  ray  passing  through  an  an> 
refiracting  medium,  gathering  around  it  eyery  severe 
magnificence  and  beauty,  attracting  from  on  high, 
from  the  very  altar  of  celestial  incense,  burning  coals 
of  inspiration — becomes  at  last  the  poem's  inacces- 
sible and  immortal  crown. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  ere  we  close,  at  what 
was  eyen  finer  than  Milton's  transcendent  genius — 
his  character.  His  life  was  a  great  epic  itself. 
Byron's  life  was  a  tragi-comedy.  Sheridan's  was  a 
brilliant  farce.  Shelley's  was  a  wild,  mad,  stormy 
tragedy,  like  one  of  Nat  Lees's.  Keats 's  life  was  a 
brief,  beautiful  lyric,  beginning  and  ending  with 
**  Oh."  Moore's  has  been  a  love-song.  Coleridge's 
was  a  ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Schiller's 
was  a  harsh,  difficult,  wailing,  but  ultimately  victo- 
rions  war  ode,  like  one  of  Pindar's.  Goethe's  was 
a  brilliant,  somewhat  melodramatic,  but  finished 
noyel.  Tasso's  was  an  elegy.  But  Milton,  and 
Milton  alone,  acted  as  well  as  wrote  an  epic  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts — high,  graye,  sustained,  majes- 
tic. His  life  was  a  self-denied  life.  *'  Susceptible,"  says 
one,  ''  as  Burke,  to  the  attractions  of  historical  pre- 
Bcription,  of  royalty,  of  chivalry,  of  an  ancient  church, 
installed  in  cathedrals,  and  illustrated  by  old  martyr- 
doms— he  threw  himself,  the  flower  of  elegance,  on 
the  side  of  the  reeking  conventicle— the  side  of  hu- 
manity, unlearned  and  unadorned."  It  was  a  life  of 
labour  and  toil;  labour  and  toil  unrewarded,  save  by 
the  secret  sunshine  of  his  own  breast,  filled  with  the 
consciousness  of  Divine  approbation,  and  hearing 
from  afar  the  voice  of  universal  future  fame.  It  was 
a  life  of  purity.  Eyen  in  his  youth,  and  in  the 
countries  of  the  south,  he  seems  to  have  remained 
entirely  unsullied.  Although  no  anchorite,  he  was 
temperate  to  a  degree,  saying  with  John  Elliot, 
**  Wine  is  a  noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  should  be 
thankful  for  it,  but  water  was  made  before  it. "  Rapid 
in  his  meals,  he  was  never  weary  of  the  refreshment 
of  music  ;  his  fayourite  instrument,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  being  the  organ.  It  was  a  life  not 
perfect :  there  were  spots  on  his  fame,  acerbities  of 
temper,  harshness  of  language,  peculiarities  of  opi* 
nion,  which  proved  him  human,  and  grappled  him 
with  difficulty  to  earth,  like  a  yast  balloon  ere  it 
takes  its^bo^nd  upwafdi.  It  was  in  some  measure 
a  compleci^'nfd;^  h(^t*Jk^ta^taliBiDg  £ragment|  nor  sepa- 


rated  segment;  but  it  eyolved  as  gradually  and  cer- 
tainly as  a  piece  of  solemn  music.  It  was  the  life  of 
a  patriot,  faithful  found  among  the  faithless,  faith- 
ful only  he  ;  and  Abdiel,  that  dreadless  angel,  is 
just  Milton  transferred  to  the  skies.  It  was,  above 
all,  the  life  of  a  Christian — yes,  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian, although  the  Evangelical  Alliance  would  now 
shut  its  door  in  his  face.  It  was  a  life  of  prayer, 
of  faith,  of  meek  dependence,  of  perpetual  commun- 
ing with  Heaven.  Milton's  piety  was  not  a  hollow 
form,  not  a  traditional  cant,  not  a  bigotry,  not  the 
remains  merely  of  youthful  impression,  as  of  a  scald 
receiyed  in  childhood  ;  it  was  founded  on  personal 
inquiry;  it  was  at  once  sincere  and  enlightened, 
strict  and  liberal;  it  was  practical,  and  pressed  on  his 
every  action  and  word,  like  the  shadow  of  an  unseen 
presence.  Hence  was  his  soul  cheered  in  sorrow 
and  blindness,  the  more  as  he  lived  in  daily,  hourly 
expectation  of  Him  whom  he  called  "  the  shortly- 
expected  King,"  who,  rending  the  heavens,  was  to, 
and  shall  yet,  give  him  a  house  from  heayen,  where 
they  that  look  out  at  the  windows  are  not  darkened. 

Thus  faintly  have  we  pictured  John  Milton.  For- 
give us,  mighty  shade  !  wherever  thou  art,  mingling 
in  whatever  choir  of  adoring  spirits,  or  engaged  in 
whatever  exalted  ministerial  service  above,  or  whe- 
ther present  now  among  those  '^  millions  of  spiritual 
creatures  which  walk  the  earth  ;'*  forgive  us  the 
feebleness,  for  the  sake  of  the  sincerity  of  the  offer- 
ing; and  reject  it  not  from  that  cloud  of  incense  which, 
with  enlarging  yolume,  and  deepening  fragrance,  is 
ascending  to  thy  name,  from  every  country,  and  in 
every  language! 

We  say,  with  enlarging  yolume,  for  the  fiame  of 
Miltpn  must  not  only  continue,  but  extend.  And 
perhaps  the  day  may  come,  when,  after  the  sun  of 
British  empire  is  set,  and  Great  Britain  has  become 
as  Babylon,  and  as  Tyre,  and  even  after  its  language 
has  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  the  works  of  Mil- 
ton and  of  Shakspere  shall  alone  preserye  it — for 
these  belong  to  no  country,  and  to  no  age,  but  to  all 
countries,  and  all  ages,  to  all  ages  of  time — ^to  aU 
cycles  of  eternity.  Some  books  may  surviye  the  last 
burning,  and  be  preseryed  in  celestial  archiyes,  as 
specimens  and  memorials  of  extinguished  worlds;  and 
if  such  there  be,  surely  one  of  them  must  be  the 
"Paradise  Lost." 

In  fine,  we  tell  not  our  readers  to  imitate  Milton's 

genius — ^that  may  be  too  high  a  thing  for  them;  but 

to  imitate  his  life,  the  patriotism,  the  sincerity,  the 

manliness,  the  purity,  and  the  piety  of  his  character. 

When  considering  him,  and  the  other  men  of  his 

day,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  "  There  were  giants  in 

those  days,"  while  we  haye  fallen  on  the  days  of  little 

men — nay,  to  cry  out  with  her  of  old,  **  I  saw  gods 

ascending  from  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  is  like  to 

an  eld  man  whose  foes  is  covered  with  a  mantleJ*  In 

these  days  of  rapid  and  uniyersal  change,  what  need 

for  a  spirit,  so  pure,  so  wise,  so  sincere,  and  so  gifted, 

as  his !  and  who  will  not  join  in  the  language  of 

Wordsworth  ? — 

**  Biilton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour. 
EugUnd  hath  need  of  thee,    fine  is  a  fiaa 
Of  stagnant  waters.    We  are  selfish  men. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star ;  and  dvrelt  apart ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestie,  f9ee. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  oommon  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  vet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay," 
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THE  INSUBHECTION  OF  THE  23d,  24fiu,  25th,  AND 

SCra  JUNE.* 

THE  Yaried  and  rapid  progress  of  events  on  the 
Continent  compels  us  to  view  this  month  as  the  most 
terrible— -the  most  awful — the  most  dreadful  of  all 
the  many  scenes  of  rerolution  which  have  desolated 
and  storm-swept  the  beautiful  city  of  Paris.  For  many 
hundred  years,  that  city  has  known  little  else  than 
tempest  and  war.  Quiet  intervals  of  repose  have  in- 
tervened, but  only  to  make  tlie  awakening  more  start- 
ling. From  long  before  the  Reformation  until  now,  it 
has  been  the  practice,  in  this  city,  to  manifest  disap- 
proval of  the  acts  and  tendencies  of  power  by  riot  and 
insurrection.  The  Parisians  are,  without  dispute, 
turbulent  They  have  still,  despite  all  their  vicissi- 
tudes, their  political  education  to  go  through.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  circumstances  I  havo  now  to 
record  are  the  severest  lesson  which  they  have  over 
received.  Perhaps  it  may  prove  the  most  efficacious. 

A  variety  of  causes  brought  about  the  insurrection 
of  June. 

The  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  flagrant, 
was  the  weakness  of  the  Executive — a  weakness  en- 
tirely to  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. This  body,  composed  in  general  of  men  of  anti- 
roYolutionary  opinions,  were  still  weak  enough  to 
give  up  the  Executive  power  into  the  hands  of  five 
men — the  majority  of  whose  ideas  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Legislature.  After  having  given  up 
this  power,  it  showed  itself  so  suspicious,  so  reserved, 
that  the  Executive  Commission  remained  wholly 
powerless.  Besides,  the  five  men  who  composed  it 
were  wholly  discord^mt  in  their  views.  Lamartine, 
alone,  at  the  head  of  the  State,  would  have  ruled 
France  like  a  statesman.  The  same  firm  and  ad- 
mirable policy  which  was  his  towards  Europe  would 
have  been  his  towards  France ;  but  he  had  to  out- 
weigh him  Gamier  Pages  and  Arago  on  the  mode- 
rate side,  Ledru  RoUin  on  the  violent.  It  is  true  that 
Lamartine,  to  keep  quiet  tho  Revolutionary  party, 
to  stave  off  disturbance,  to  gain  time,  made  common 
cause  with  Ledru  RoUin,  with  whom  he  had  this  in 
common,  that  both  men  were  democrats.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  there  was  no  unity  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mission, simply  because  the  first  element  of  a  repub- 
lic was  wanting — ^the  one  head  to  execute  the  will  of 
the  nation. 

Because  there  is  universal  suffrage,  because  there 
is  democracy,  that  by  no  means  implies,  as  the  Moun- 
tain would  have  it,  that  one  man  shall  not  direct  the 
energies,  and  mind,  and  power  of  the  nation.  A  re- 
public but  gives  the  choice  of  this  man  to  the  people, 
instead  of  imposing  him  on  them,  with  the  power  to 
punish  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  office,  for 
all  he  shall  have  done,  if  wrong  and  unjust.  This 
principle  should  have  made  Lamartine  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic,  imfettered,  unchained ; 
and  very  different  would  have  been  the  course  of 

*  Tbe  imfMrfect  knowledge  which  was  possessed  of  aflfairs 
when  I  wrot«  «  The  Batde  of  Paris,"  compels  me  to  com- 
press the  wh^le  event  into  one  continued  narrative. 
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events  which  would  have  succeeded.  But  a  govern* 
ment  of  five  was  chosen,  and  tho  nation  paid  the  pe« 
nalty  for  the  incapacity  of  the  Legislature. 

But  what  were  the  elements  of  disturbance  and  in- 
surrection in  Paris  ?  The  poorer  class  of  workmen, 
in  the  first  place,  had,  certainly,  most  unwisely  chosen 
for  their  representatives  Lagrange,  Proudhon,  Pierre 
Leroux,  and  others.  These  men,  the  pretended  friends 
of  tho  workmen,  were,  in  reality,  their  worst  enemies. 
They  taught  that  society  is  a  thief,  and  deserving  of 
death ;  that  labour  can  only  be  plentiful  when  the 
things  which  create  it  are  destroyed — trade,  com- 
merce, capital,  and  civilization,  luxury,  the  power  to 
use  and  pay  for  tho  necessaries  of  life ;  that  no  hap- 
piness can  be  without  returning  to  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  savages ;  that  man  will  always  be  miserable, 
benighted,  lost,  dead  to  all  that  is  noble,  generous, 
and  good,  as  long  as  he  believes  in  Qod,  who  is,  in 
fact,  nothing,  according  to  Proudhon,  but  the  spirit  of 
evil.  These  pestilent  and  odious  personages,  gorged 
with  ambition,  nursing  bate,  and  avarice,  and  envy, 
in  their  hearts,  ready  to  sacrifice  a  nation  to  notoiiety, 
were,  however,  elected ;  and  their  fellow-legislators 
treated  them  with  a  scorn  and  contempt  which  was, 
certainly,  unwise.  Erroneous  and  vicious  as  were 
their  ideas,  as  representatives  of  the  popular  will, 
momentarily  entrapped,  they  should  have  been  lis-  < 
tened  to  with  decency.  Then,  again,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, enthusiastically  returned,  was  all  but  denied  a 
seat,  which  the  people  had  given  him. 

These  are  two  causes  of  discontent ;  but  many  re- 
main behind.  A  portion  of  the  French  democrats — 
thatportionknownas  Socialists  and  Communists — ^had 
among  them  a  number  of  ambitious  men,  who  dreamed 
of  playing  the  part  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  Desmou- 
iins,  Marat,  who,  a  small  minority  of  the  Convention, 
ruled  it,  because  backed  by  the  irresistible  popular  will 
of  Paris.  These  men  recollected  that  the  victories  of 
the  Jacobins  were  the  results  all  of  insurrection;  they 
thus,  for  good  or  for  ill,  awed  and  terrified  the  Con- 
vention. The  modem  Mountain — the  Flocons,  Louis 
Blancs,  Lagranges,  Barbes,  &c. — ^poor  imitators,  pale 
shadows  of  the  great  names  of  the  revolutionary  era, 
were  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the  changed  state  of 
France  to  imagine  that  their  destructive  theories, 
their  designs  against  property,  religion,  and  civili2a- 
tion,  could  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  vast 
majority  of  a  nation  by  a  small  and  turbulent  faction 
in  a  great  city.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Were 
I  less  a  democrat  and  republican,  I  should  hesitate  to 
speak  so  strongly;  and  I  honour  and  admire  these 
men  in  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  even  the  most  ex- 
treme liberties  for  the  people. 

The  people — ^the  honest  workmen,  the  blouses — 
those  who  did  the  Revolution  of  1780,  of  1830,  of 
1848,  have,  I  venture  to  hope,  no  sincerer  friend  than 
myself;  but  I  would  say  to  them,  as  I  would  to  all 
others  of  the  same  class,  insurrection  is  a  sacred 
right, which  should  never  be  abused.  Against  tyran- 
ny, against  oppression,  against  those  who  keep  a  na- 
tion in  slavery,  who  crush  and  corrupt  it>  who  de- 
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prive  it  of  social  and  political  rights,  without  giving 
in  return  even  national  existence  and  happiness,  in- 
surrection is  not  only  a  sacred  and  glorious  right,  hut 
a  duty.  All  nohle  and  generous  men  would  approve 
and  join  it.  But  when  a  nation  has  conquered  uni- 
versal suffrage — ^when  it  can  have,  if  it  hut  wishes 
it,  the  widest  political  liherties,  good  social  laws — all, 
in  fact,  that  human  wisdom  and  human  legislation 
can  give,  hecause  it  suffers — hecause  it  endures  pain 
and  lahour — it  cannot  justly  make  war,  simply  he- 
cause  there  must  he  here  a  mere  feehle  minority  seek- 
ing to  impose  their  will  upon  the  vastness  of  the 
community.  Besides,  under  a  revolution,  in  the  state 
of  transition  from  one  form  of  government  to  another, 
however good,when  the  change  has  unfortunately  heen 
violent,  there  must  he  suffering,  there  must  he  distress. 
The  demagogues,  the  raving  hrickhats  and  hludgeon 
^liticians,  have  at  once  cried  out  in  France,  "  We 
did  not  fight  in  February  for  universal  suffi*age,  for  a 
republic,  for  the  substitution  of  democracy  for  aristo- 
cracy ;  we  fought  for  bread,  good  wages,  and  work." 
And, in  God*s  name,  what  else  does  democracy  mean? 
But  it  has  not  given  it,  they  cry.  Will  it  come  by 
barricades,  by  slaughter,  by  sowing  hate  among  the 
various  classes  of  society  ?    Never. 

No  sane  man  conceives  democracy  to  mean  a 
wholesale  change  in  the  system  of  civilization,  destruc- 
tion of  capital,  property,  and  the  general  reduction  of 
mankind  to  the  level  of  wretched  Hussian  serfs. 
Such  may  be  the  democracy  of  diseased,  and  low,  and 
^  vulgar  minds ;  but,  I  conceive,  no  generous  and  sen- 
s'ble  monarchist  would  ever  accept,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  argument,  this  definition  of  democracy.  This 
form  of  polity,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  necessarily 
conduces  to  no  violent  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  society.  Under  democracy,  there  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  rich  and  poor;  as  there  will  be  talented 
and  mediocre  personages,  idle  and  industrious,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  more  education,  more  real  reli- 
gion, mbre  morality,  and  there  would  be  certain 
things  peculiar  to  democracy.  No  class  or  person 
would  be  bom  with  the  barbarous  privilege  of  rule; 
money,  and  wealth,  and  possessions,  would  not  make 
men  fit  legislators  for  the  land ;  wise  laws  would 
prevent  capital  from  abusing  its  power,  while  it 
would  continue  to  meet  with  the  just  reward  of  a 
thing  which,  dross  as  it  is,  diffuses  labour,  life,  health, 
strength,  love,  hope,  joy.  I  am  no  worshipper  of  gold — 
far  from  it — but  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
vulgar  abuse  of  it  is  mere  drivelling.  What  does 
gold  mean  ?  Nothing  else  than  a  metal  chosen  by 
mankind  as  a  vehicle  for  barter  and  exchange.  But 
this  is  its  crime.  Socialism  wishes  to  destroy  all 
trade  and  commerce;  that  is,  she  wishes  to  see  all  the 
old  nations  of  the  earth  semi-starved.  W^hich  nation 
can  produce  all  its  own  wants  ?  Place  France  under 
Socialism,  leave  her  without  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  silk, 
rice,  sugar— -condemn  her  to  live  on  her  products,  on 
a  bare  sufficiency  of  com,  on  her  wine,  by  exporting 
which  whole  provinces  exist,  on  a  totally  insufficient 
supply  of  meat — and  God  help  the  land,  for  none  else 
will,  until  it  leaves  its  Utopia,  and  returns  to  the  land 
of  common  sense.  But  the  demagogues,  the  red  re- 
publicans, told  the  people,  that  if  gold  was  their  ene- 
my, credit  was  more  so.     Mad  and  wicked  delusion. 

Under  ev.ery  aystem  of  government,  imdef  every  phase 
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of  civilization,  except  in  pastoral  lands,  with  a  most 
insufficient  population,  where  there  is  no  credit,  there 
is  starvation.  A  man  cannot  pay  for  all  he  requires 
in  articles  of  necessity  to  the  man  who  supplies  him 
with  what  he  needs,  therefore  he  has  adopted  gold 
as  a  sign  which  represents  value  ;  but  in  all  popu* 
lous  countries  which  produce  neither  food,  nor  cloth- 
ing, nor  even  wood  for  use,  in  which  civilization  has 
introduced  arts  and  sciences,  and  luxuries,  and  wants, 
all  conducive  to  good  ends,  a  hundred  times  and 
more  of  labour,  and  work,  and  trade,  and  commerce, 
will  go  on  in  a  day  than  all  the  gold  in  the  country 
could  pay  for  conveniently;  besides  that,  a  heavy 
metal  is  awkward  of  transmission ;  therefore  society 
has  invented  a  greater  thing  than  gold— credit.  Let 
the  workman  recollect,  that  his  very  life,  his  existence, 
began  on  credit.  It  is  credit  brings  him  either  to 
labour  at  flax,  wood,  com,  beef,  silk — everything, 
in  fact,  which  gives  him  employment,  wages,  and  food. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  crude  observations,  be- 
cause 1  hope  the  events  in  Paris  may  prove  a  warn- 
ing to  us  ;  and  that  those  who  are,  unhappily,  mis- 
guided in  this  country,  by  men  equally  false,  hollow, 
and  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the  artizans,  may 
hear  plain  common-sense  truths  from  the  lips  of  an 
extreme  democrat. 

Other  parties  were  also  behind.  There  were  a 
small  knot  of  extreme  and  entire  republicans  who 
believed  the  National  Assembly  to  be  not  honestly 
republican — ^who  believed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  selfish 
and  cunning  reactionary  party,  chiefly  from  the  fa- 
vour shown  to  Thiers,  the  talented  but  unsafe,  to 
say  nothing  more,  political  shuttlecock,  the  ex-re- 
publican, ex-Orleanist,  ex-Napolconite,  ex-Begency- 
man,  the  gagger  of  the  press,  the  unmerciful  victim- 
iser  of  the  democratic  party ;  a  man  whose  celebrity 
is  as  inconceivable  as  his  fickleness.  They  had  cer- 
tainly too  much  cause  for  complaint  of  this  kind. 
Dupin,  Berryer,  Barrot,  Thiers,  all  the  names  pecu- 
liarly offensive  to  the  whole  republican  party,  were 
prominiently  stuck  forward  as  presidents  of  the 
bureaus,  &c.  This  was  no  crime,  but  it  was  un- 
wise, and  strengthened  a  belief,  in  which  t  concur, 
that  the  National  Assembly  is  not,  and  never  was, 
republican,  certainly  not  democratic.  Circumstances 
will  show,  but  I  firmly  and  honestly  believe,  that 
there  are  not  three  hundred  men  in  the  Legislature 
who  would  not  crawl  at  the  feet  of  atiy  tyrant  that 
Was  bold  and  lucky  enough  to  make  the  experiment 
All  have  a  right  to  their  opinions,  but  as  all,  save  the 
VendeanSyWere  elected  under  the  mask  of  republican- 
ism, the  monarchists  were  traitors  and  deceivers.  I 
therefore  understand  the  iiidignation  of  the  enthusi- 
astic but  somewhat  hotheaded  French  democrats, 
though  I  wholly  cast  off  all  idea  of  justifying  their 
mode  of  showing  their  indignation.  As  long  as  uni- 
versal suffiage  remains,  they  have  the  poller,  if  they 
have  the  will,  to  preserve  the  Hepublic. 

The  mere  fact,  that  there  is  a  design  against  uni- 
versal suffrage,  is  no  justification.  Should  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  suddenly  abolish  universal  suffrage, 
I  should,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  insurrection  as 
once  more  a  duty  on  the  party  of  the  unenfranchised, 
because  they  would  be  robbed  of  what  they  had  gained; 
on  the  part  of  the  enfranchised,  from  sympathy  with 
their  brethren.     In  a  dcpiocracy  iviih  universal  suf* 
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frage  nothing  can  jastify  inBnrrection,  except  the 
coup  d*etat  of  an  ambitions  man,  trusted  with  power, 
violating  the  law,  betraying  his  trust,  and  seeking 
to  establish  despotism. 

Then,  again,  there  were  the  Bonapartists,  Orlean- 
ists,  and  Oarlists.  The  three  claimants  of  these  three 
several  monarchical  parties,  quarrelling  for  that  they 
had  no  right  to,  remind  one  of  three  thieves  disputing 
about  another  man's  purse ;  but  I  doubt  the  direct 
participation  of  any  of  the  pretenders  in  the  insur- 
rection. The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  has,  notoriously, 
assured  his  partisans  that  premature  efTorts  will  ruin 
all  his  hopes ;  Louis  Philippe  is  utterly  hopeless,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  incapable  of  such  baseness,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  too  poor,  if,  indeed,  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  have  been  knave  enough.  But  there  are 
Carlists  more  Carlist  than  their  prince,  Orleanists 
vastly  more  monarchical  than  Louis  Philippe  or  his 
quondam  guardian,  Bonapartists  more  extreme  than 
the  nephew  of  the  ex>Emperor.  These  men,  of  course, 
are  the  interested ;  those  who  aspire  to  place,  power, 
immunities,  and  privileges,  thi'ough  the  advent  of 
royalty.  Such  men  are  always  in  a  hurry.  Without 
principle,  caring  nothing  for  their  country  or  poste- 
rity, they  look  only  to  their  miserable  private  in- 
terests. Afraid  that  death  may  come,  and  snatch 
them  from  the  scene  before  their  avarice  or  ambition 
be  satisfied,  they  use  any  means,  however  infamous, 
of  success. 

Just  now  in  France  there  is  but  one  road  to  mo- 
narchy— through  continued  anarchy.  The  French, 
wearied  of  licence,  driven  mad  by  the  attacks  of  fac- 
tions, continually  disturbed,  fighting  every  month, 
with  around  her  a  wretched,  miserable  section  of 
anarchists,  who  prefer  despotism  to  liberty,  would  be 
wearied  perhaps  of  the  struggle,  and  grasp  despe- 
rately at  tyranny  to  gain  peace.  Thus  reason  to 
themselves,  and  to  others  when  they  dare,  as  they 
do  to  me,  certain  Royalists,  the  refuse  in  principle 
of  their  party,  but  clearly  the  most  active  and  ener- 
getic, because  driven  on  by  a  dogged  egotism.  This 
section  of  Royalism,  Oarlism,  and  Imperialism,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  some  portion  of  the  insurrectionary 
feeling. 

Remain  behind  the  national  workshops.  This 
institution,  noble  and  good  in  intention,  had  proved 
a  fertile  sonrce  of  uneasiness,  irritation,  and  anarchy. 
The  congregation  of  a  body  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  one  particular  class,  together,  some  ignorant, 
some  semi-educated,  open  all  to  clap-trap  oratory, 
to  delusive  promises,  to  belief  in  the  large  promises 
of  selfish  demagogues,  poor,  having  been  long  op- 
pressed and  treated  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  was 
highly  impolitic.  To  feed  those  cast  out  of  work  by 
the  Revolution  was  a  sacred  duty  of  those  who, 
though  shaken,  still  had  something  left.  But  it 
would  have  been  more  wise,  more  prudent,  to  have 
avoided  bringing  such  a  mass  together,  like  an  army. 
Neoeasariiy  such  a  body  had  to  be  brigaded  and 
regimented,  and  thus  every  opening  was  given  for 
their  being  made  a  bad  use  of.  Suddenly  it  was 
annonnoed  that  they  were  about  to  be  dissolved, 
with  a  very  Tague  promise  that  support  should  be 
still  oontinned^ 

We  at  once  come  to  the  i]i8arrectio&,  by  this  very 
stateoieat. 


Those  who  desired  an  insurrection,  saw  the  Gppot-^ 
tunity,  and  seized  it.  For  a  long  time  preparations 
had  been  made.  Powder,  balls,  guns,  food,  moneyy 
had  all  been  laid  by  with  cautious  and  unremitting 
care.  Chiefs  had  been  appointed — generals,  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  corporals ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
a  provisional  government  to  France.  Men  in  high 
places  encouraged  and  supported  the  tremendous 
conspiracy.  It  is  not  known,  as  yet,  to  what  extent 
the  Social  Mountain  in  the  Chamber  is  implicated 
in  the  insurrection,  but  history  will,  I  conceive,  if  not 
justice,  explain  this.  The  most  masterly  and  minute 
measures  were  taken  to  promote  success.  Paris  was 
laid  down  on  a  map  insurrectionally.  Her  strong 
and  weak  points  were  explained.  Military  men  were 
ready  both  to  show  the  science  of  attack  and  defence; 
engineers  taught  barricading;  while  the  Twelfth, 
Eighth,  and  Ninth  Legions  of  the  National  Guard 
were  almost  to  a  man  with  the  conspirators.  Mont- 
martre.  La  Chapelle,  La  Villette,  Belleville,  and 
other  outskirts,  furnished  large  bodies  of  National 
Guards  in  the  same  position.  Never  had  an  insur- 
rection such  power  before — not  since  the  history  of 
Paris.  But  all  other  insurrections  were  against  des- 
potism— this  was  against  the  Republic.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  most  formidable  rising  in  French  his- 
tory was  put  down.  Under  the  monarchy,  eighty 
thousand  armed  and  disciplined  insurgents  would 
have  scarcely  met  with  resistance. 

A  large  number  of  the  clubs  served,  too,  as  the 
focus  of  the  plot. 

Ever  since  the  February  Revolution,  certain  of 
these  bodies  had  aimed  at  taking  the  position  of  the 
clubs  of  1793.  The  vast  power,  influence,  and  cele- 
brity of  the  Jacobin  Club  was  fresh  in  all  their  me- 
mories. In  1848,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
clubs  were  doomed  to  have  no  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate influence,  and  this  by  no  means  snited  the 
views  of  the  Blanquis,  Blancs,  Michelets,  Barbes, 
Flottes,  and  the  other  rabid  clubbists.  Hence  we 
find  them  denouncing  every  party  in  power,  accus- 
ing of  reaction  the  purest  republicans,  designating  as 
traitors  the  best  friends  of  the  people — ^Lamartine, 
Marrast,  Domes,  and  all  the  republicans  of  the  mo- 
derate school,  and  of  the  Mountain,  w^ho  were  con- 
tent to  try  pacific  agitation. 

After  the  conspiracy  of  the  15th  May,  well-in- 
formed persons  became  persuaded  that  there  was  an 
insurrection  in  the  wind.  The  extreme  red  repub- 
licans proceeded  to  organise  a  banquet  of  150,000 
guests,  at  the  modest  charge  of  twopence-halfpenny 
English.  This  was  to  be  the  mode  employed  to  get 
the  insurgents  together.  The  utmost  terror  prevailed. 
About  the  15th  June,  menacing  and  terrible  rumours 
got  afloat ;  threats  were  used  against  the  Fxecutive 
Commission,  who  were  to  fall,  as  they  had  risen,  by 
a  banquet.  Lamartine,  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin,  Marie, 
Gamier  Pages,  though  more  or  less  known  as  sincere 
republicans,  were  marked  for  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Assembly,  f<A*eseeing  the 
tronbl^s  firom  the  crowds  round  the  Portes  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin  every  night,  from  the  agitation  in 
the  national  workshops,  received  with  ^vour  a  pro- 
position relative  to  these  latter,  and  passed,  as  ur- 
gent, three  projects  or  decrees  : — 1.  Against  the  con- 
tinued freedom  of  liberated  oouTiots,  guilty  of  a  rap« 
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ture  of  ban;  2.  Relatire  to  the  -workmen  of  the 
national  workshops  not  having  dwelt  in  Paris  a 
year  ;  3.  On  those  who,  though  resident  in  Paris 
for  more  than  aycai%  were  offered  employment  ont 
of  the  national  workshop. 

On  the  20th  June,  several  representatives  called 
for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  national  work- 
shops. On  the  22d,  the  day  before  the  first  sign  of 
the  insurrection,  it  was  plain  to  Girardin,  to  Cans- 
sidiere,  and  to  many  others,  that  the  hour  of  revolt 
was  at  hand.  Girardin  published  the  following  in 
tho  Presse: — 

Everything  must  go  much  worse  than  it  is  now." 
Why  so  ?" 

*'  Because  we  have  but  one  way  to  keep  the  power, 
which  is  fading  from  us." 

"  What  means  ?" 

**  That  of  rendering  necessary  the  dictatorship  of 
Cavaignac." 

'*  But  he  is  a  man  of  undecided  character,  of  weak 
mind." 

"  What  matter ;  that  is  not  generally  known ;  and 
his  weakness  has  for  corrective  60,000  men  in  and 
around  Paris.  We  only  wait  for  the  circumstances, 
and  they  will  not  keep  us  long  in  waiting." 

This  showed  considerable  foresight  in  Girardin ; 
but  then,  as  a  man  of  the  press,  he  was  better  in- 
formed than  he  chose  to  own.  On  the  same  day, 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur — "The  Commission  of  the 
Executive  Power  has  given  orders  that  enlisting 
should  at  once  begin  in  the  National  Workshops.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  a  recent  decision  prescribed 
that  the  workmen,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five,6hould 
contract  engagements  in  the  army,  or  that,  upon  their 
refusal,  they  should  no  longer  be  received  in  Hie  Ate- 
liers, which  keep  them  now-a-days.  The  execution 
of  this  measure  was  delayed,  that  all  the  young  work- 
men might  have  time  to  make  their  choice  after  due 
reflection.  But  the  public,  and  the  workmen  them- 
selves, will  view  with  pleasure  this  measure,  by  which 
is  commenced  the  solution  of  this  great  question." 

Making  use  of  this,  the  leaders  of  the  Atdiers,  on 
the  22d,  determined  not  to  lose  time.  They  persuaded 
the  workmen  that  a  variety  of  schemes  were  on  foot 
for  their  annihilation  and  destruction;  that  they 
were  about  to  be  sent  away  into  departmental  colo- 
nies, and  there  abandoned;  that,  mostly,  unhealthy 
and  insalubrious  places  had  been  selected,  on  purpose 
to  destroy  them;  that  they  were  removed  from  Paris 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  reaction,  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  the  restoration  of  one  of  the 
selfish  tyrants,  whom  they  all  so  much  hated. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  22d  of  June, 
large  bodies  of  workmen  began  to  congregate  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town,  at  the  Pantheon,  at  the 
Bastile,  near  the  Luxembourg,  and  on  other  points. 
They  cried  aloud,  a  bos  Lamartine !  a  bas  Marie  ! 
a  bas  le  Commission  Executive!  and  none  stayed  or 
hindered  them.  All  day  this  continued.  Bound  the 
Portes  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  they  congregated  at 
an  early  hour,  while  a  printed  placard  brought  some 
15,000  around  the  Canal  St.  Martin ;  the  placard  in- 
timated that  all  workmen  who  desired  to  labour, 
were  invited  to  a  certain  spot,  at  a  certain  hour. 
When  they  came,  they  found  that  the  work  intended 
was  an  insurrection  j  and  away  they  went  home  for 


arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
the  next  day. 

It  was  not  intended  originally  that  the  insurrec- 
tion should  burst  out  until  the  14th  day  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  ;  for,  on  this 
day  was  to  tako  place  the  monster  banquet,  at  25 
centimes,  the  great  aim  of  those  who  wished  a  now 
Revolution.  But,  the  anarchical  clubs,  foreseeing,  by 
the  coming  dissolution  of  the  Ateliers  iVa^ianauj*,that 
their  army  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them,  ad- 
vanced the  hour  of  action.  All  day  on  Thursday,  the 
central  power  of  the  insurrection  sat  in  a  certain 
house  discussing  the  propriety  or  not  of  action.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  but,  early  in  the 
evening,  the  signal  was  given,  and  everywhere  it  was 
intimated  that  the  insurrection  was  to  begin  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  plan,  to  any  one  in  possession  of  a  map  of 
Paris,  will  be  at  once  seen  to  be  adnurable. 

The  insurgents  showed  much  military  BkiU,  and 
knowledge  of  defence.  They  had  laid  down  a  clear 
and  able  plan.  On  the  left  bank,  the  first  body  of 
the  insurgents  had  its  quarters-general  at  the  Pan- 
theon, and  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques  to  the  City,  and  to  near  the  Pont  Saint 
Michel.  A  second  column  occupied  the  Rue  St 
Victor,  the  Place  Maubert,  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Hotel  Bieu. 

On  the  right  bank,  the  first  body  of  insurgents  had 
its  head-quarters  at  the  hospital  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  the  top  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Benis^  at 
the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  of  which  they  had  made  a  for- 
tress ;  and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  Boulevard, 
by  the  streets  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Denis,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Martin.  The 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  well  fortified,  com- 
manded the  Rue  Hauteville,  equally  barricaded. 
The  second  column  rested  on  the  enormous  barricade 
erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  by  the  Rue  St 
Antoine,  extending  to  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais, 
behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  batUe. 

At  eight  o*clock,  on  tho  evening  of  Thursday,  a 
vast  mass  of  workmen,  and  others  of  the  conspirators, 
were  congregated  silently  on  the  Place  du  Pantheon. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Not  a  torch  or  lantern  was 
carried,  to  illumine  this  body  of  ten  thousand  men, 
meeting  at  night,  to  receive  the  signal  word  from 
their  leaders.  All  was  stillness,  anxiety,  and  pa- 
tience. A  few  low  murmurs  were  heard,  and  that 
was  all.  The  neighbours,  used  to  the  great  attroupe- 
ments  for  discussion,  paid  little  attention  to  what 
would  have  spread  terror  and  alarm  over  any  other 
city.  Suddenly,  a  man,  with  long  black  hair,  as 
those  near>him  said,  was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of 
some  others,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed.  Tho 
words  of  the  orator  were  few,  hurried,  and  incoherent, 
but  full  of  determination.  He  alluded  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  miseries  of  the  people,  and  exclaimed  that 
they  could  only  be  remedied  by  victory  over  their 
oppressors.  He  said  that  the  people  fought  not  for 
universal  suffrage  in  February,  but  for  work;  and 
bade  them  not  fail  this  time,  as  they  valued  the  eter- 
nal victory  of  their  principles. 

This  speech  was  received  in  silence,  but  with  sig- 
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nificant  nods ;  and  the  whole  party  departed  on  its 
several  errands.  A  colama  of  about  four  or  five 
thousand  men  marched  away  in  the  direotion  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  wi^h  a  flag  at  their  head.  They 
reached  the  quai  of  the  Hotel,  crossed  the  Place,  and 
took  the  direction  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  there 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  workmen  of  that  quarter, 
and  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  As  they  went 
along,  men  glided  out  of  lanes,  and  alleys,  and  open 
door-ways,  to  join  the  insurgent  army. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  column,  the 
Place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  closed  to  all  passers, 
and  the  Bridge  of  Areole  occupied  militarily.  Severe 
measures  of  precaution  began  to  be  taken.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  were  summoned  by  word  of  mouth,  in- 
stead of  beat  of  drum ;  and  the  civil  guard  obeyed 
orders  but  slowly.  As  usual,  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  insurrection  until  they  heard  the  guns.  At  ten, 
a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  several  companies  of  the 
line.  Garde  Mobile,  and  National  Guard,  came,  and, 
forming  a  camp,  bivouacked  in  the  Place  de  THotel 
de  Ville.  At  eleven,  a  battalion  of  the  line  took  pos- 
session of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police. 

It  is  well  known  that  three  places  were  aimed  at 
by  the  insurgents.  First,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the 
Police  Office,  which,  captured,  all  transmission  of 
cnrders  and  combined  action  became  difficult  on  the 
part  of  power;  and  then  the  National  Assembly.  For 
this  reason  the  district  round  these  three  important 
buildings,  the  citadels  of  the  law,  were  peculiarly 
eared  for.  The  insurgents,  however,  lost  no  time. 
They  first  began  to  make  barricades  at  the  mouth 
of  every  street  leading  into  the  insurgent  half  of  the 
city,  and  so  admirably  were  their  measures  combined, 
that,  from  wall  to  wall,  right  across  the  centre  of  the 
great  city,  they  succeeded  in  raising  a  line  of  forti- 
fication. Paris  was,  during  the  night,  cut  into  two 
parts,  almost  equally  large— one  insurgent,  the  other 
governmental. 

The  revolters  laboured  all  night,  while  the  Govern- 
ment, shocked,  undecided,  uncertain,  was  paralysed 
by  the  variety  of  ideas.  Lamartine — sad,  broken- 
hearted, painfully  hurt  at  this  new  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  Republic — was  desirous  of 
strong  repression,  but  is  said  to  have  wished  person- 
ally to  perish  in  the  terrible  conflict.  Another  party 
seemed  to  consider  it  but  a  repetition  of  the  15th 
May,  which  would  end  equally  without  bloodshed. 

However  this  may  be,  the  night  enabled  the  insur- 
gents to  do  much  of  their  wcirk.  The  dawn,  however, 
left  mach  unfinished.  Ample  leisure  was  given  to 
them.  It  was  nine  o*clock  before  the  rappel  was  beat 
in  many  quarters;  in  some,  however,  the  call  to  arms 
was  sounded  as  early  as  seven. 

The  most  formidable  barricades  as  yet  were  those 
of  the  Portes  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin.  Early  in  the 
morning,  about  fifty  men,  in  blouses,  caught  hold  of 
an  omnibus,  threw  it  down,  placed  along  with  it 
water-carts,  planks,  shutters,  &c.,  and  then  behind 
this  proceeded  to  erect  a  solid  stone  wall,  with  the 
tom-np  pavement.  Meanwhile,  bands  of  armed  in- 
surgents rushed  around  the  neighbourhood,  rousing 
the  workmen  to  arms.  Everywhere  they  went,  bar- 
ricades rose  behind  barricades — in  the  Rue  St.  Mar- 
tin, Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  Rue 
Faabourg  St,  Denis,    A^  every  one  wpA  stationed  a 


small  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.  But  tins 
populous  quarter  was  not  alone  at  work.  At  the  foot 
of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
other  similar  redoubts  were  being  thrown  up.  The 
Rue  St.  Jacques  is  a  narrow  winding  street,  easily 
defended.  Round  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  in  the  Place 
Baudoyer,  de  Vosges,  Bastile,  from  the  Catacombs 
to  the  Barrier  of  la  Villette,  barricades  were  rising. 

But,  worse  still,  the  insurrection  was  an  army. 
The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  freely  in  its  power. 
Its  numbers  were  increasing.  Its  arms,  courage, 
hopes,  became  greater  every  hour.  If,  instead  of  pre- 
paring to  defend,  they  had  marched  at  once  in  three 
great  columns  on  the  National  Assembly,  Paris  was 
in  their  power.  But  Providence  watched  over  the 
great  city ;  and,  though  the  insurrection  was  gainiug 
power,  the  force  of  the  Government  was  increasing 
every  hour. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock.  The  barricaders  of  St. 
Denis  had  established  their  head-quarters  in  a  wine- 
shop. A  mass  of  some  five  hundred  men,  armed  and 
unarmed,  congregated  round  the  door;  workmen  in 
blouses;  well-dressed  persons,  semi-disguised;  chiefs, 
with  scarfs  and  armlets,  while  a  flag  waved  on 
the  barricade.  The  rappel  was  loudly  beating  all 
around.  The  drums  were  beat  in  the  neighbouring 
streets.  The  National  Guard  collected,  and  a  small 
party  advanced  on  the  front  of  the  revolt.  They  were 
met  by  a  force  from  the  barricade,  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent houses^  from  the  summit  of  the  Porte,  and 
everywhere  a  man  could  place  himself.  The  Na- 
tional Guards,  but  ten  men,  thereat  retreated,  until 
reinforced  by  a  hundred  men,  who  rushed  hurriedly 
to  the  conflict.  A  well-directed  and  severe  fire  met 
them.  They  replied,  but  the  advantage  of  their  ad- 
versaries* position  made  their  eflbrt  hopeless.  While 
they  were  in  doubt  whether  to  charge  or  retreat,  a 
sudden  sortie  of  the  insurgents  took  place.  They 
were  far  greater  in  number  than  the  civic  guard, 
who  were  compelled  to  yield,  leaving  ten  or  twelve 
victims. 

At  that  moment  a  battalion  of  the  second  legion 
came  up.  Seeing  at  once  the  state  of  affairs,  they 
took  up  their  position,  and  a  murderous  engagement 
began,  which  left  many  victims  on  both  sides.  The 
regular  platoon  discharges  of  the  National  Guard 
did  great  execution  on  the  defenders  of  the  barricade, 
though  the  position  of  these  latter  enabled  them  to 
reply  most  terribly.  Suddenly  the  attackers  were 
reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  infantry.  Animated 
by  mutual  zeal,  they  vigorously  assailed  the  barri- 
cade; the  insurgents  fought  desperately,  but  the 
valour,  conduct,  and  superior  force  of  the  others  soon 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  hour,  and  the  position  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  capturing  many 
prisoners,  and  occupying  the  houses  which  had  so 
fatally  served  the  revolters.  Scarcely  was  the  vic- 
tory gained,  when  Lamoriciere  came  up,  heading  his 
force,  an  extensive  column,  but  only  in  time  to  pay 
honour  to  the  corpses  of  thirty  National  Guard,  car- 
ried away  in  mournful  procession.  A  most  excellent 
system  of  repression  was  then  put  in  practice  in  this 
quarter.  The  National  Guard  occupied  the  comer 
of  every  street,  forced  idlers  and  loiterers  to  move  on, 
conducted  all  new  arrivers  to  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  thus  prey^nted  the  erection  of  barricades, 
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and  the  movement  of  the  disafFected  into  the  insur- 
gent quarters. 

But,  though  ended  here  for  the  moment,  the  strug- 
gle was  tremendous  elsewhere.  In  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Poissoniere,  a  fierce  combat  took  place.  A 
powerful  barricade  was  erected.  Three  strong  de- 
tachments, severally  of  Mobile,  National  Guards,  and 
the  line,  attacked  the  post.  For  twenty  minutes 
the  resistance  was  too  great  to  be  vanquished.  The 
insurgents,  forced,  as  usual,  from  a  multitude  of 
places,  at  length,  however,  were  compelled  to  retreat; 
while,  their  commander,  an  officer  of  the  National 
Gu^d,  in  uniform,  was  arrested.  But,  though  one 
barricade  was  carried,  twenty  others  rose  in  its  place, 
and  made  the  assailants  begin  their  attack  again. 

From  an  early  hour,  considerable  emotion  had  been 
experienced  around  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Groups  of 
men  Vere  noticed  gliding  through  the  narrow  and 
gloomy  adjacent  streets,  silently,  quietly,  without 
cries  or  threats.  But  business  went  on  in  the  West- 
minster Hall  of  Paris,  filled  with  suitors  and  cheats, 
barristers  and  attorneys,  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Mobile  Guards,  who  had  received  express 
orders  to  quit  their  post  on  no  consideration,  but  to 
defend  it  against  all  hazards.  Strong  pickets  were 
placed  near  the  railed  front,  and  the  young  soldiers 
of  the  new  guard  were  thus  wholly  sheltered  from  a 
surprise.  About  two  o'clock,  sinister  rumours  began 
to  circulate.  It  became  known  that  barricades  had 
risen  up  in  the  celebrated  Rue  Planche  Nubray,  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  Parisian  insurrections.  Seve- 
ral gun-shops  were  at  once  attacked  and  stripped. 
As  usual,  the  insurgents  took  nothing  but  arms.  The 
agents  of  insurrection  still  moved  about.  The  drum 
was  heard  on  all  sides ;  and,  at  intervals,  discharges  of 
musketry,  to  the  gloomy  sound  of  the  drum,  beating- 
np  the  city  to  battle,  slaughter,  and  death.  One  or 
two  solitary  attacks  on  individuals  took  place  by  re- 
Tolters.  At  this  the  law-courts  shut  up— clients  and 
advocates  rushing  to  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Guard,  or  of  the  insurgents. 

A  crowd  had,  meanwhile,  collected  in  the  Bue  Con- 
Btantine,  a  spacious  street  fronting  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  Presently,  some  carts  were  upset  at  a  sig- 
nal, and  two  very  strong  barricades  were  formed. 
Bound  by  severe  orders,  the  Mobile  Guard  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  within  the  court-yard  of  the  legal 
palace.  This  gave  new  confidence  to  the  revolters, 
who  conceived  that  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  of 
four  months  back  were  with  them.  This  was  an 
error,  as  the  Mobiles  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  orders 
to  march  against  them.  Meanwhile,  some  soldiers 
were  fired  upon,  on  the  Place  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  looking  down  once  more  on  revolt  and  carnage 
for  the  hundredth  time. 

Presently,  orders  arrived — the  drums  beat — the 
Garde  Mobile  rushed  to  arms,  and  sallied  forth,  after 
loading  their  guns.  In  an  instant,  they  cleared  the 
Place.  Joined  by  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard, 
they  then  marched  up  to  the  barricades,  and  carried 
them.  But  soon  the  city  was  again  in  disturbance. 
A  body  of  workmen,  ex-Republican  Guards  in  uni- 
form, and  others,  proceeded  in  procession  from  the 
Place  Dauphine,  under  the  direction  of  an  aged  per- 
son. They  openly  avowed  their  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  National  Assembly,    Their  ory  was,  Vive  la 


Repuhlique  Democratique  et  Soeiale !  Finding  not 
sufficient  support,  they  proceeded  to  complete  the 
barricades  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  on  which  they 
hoisted  the  crimson  flag  of  the  red  Republic.  By 
about  five  or  six  o'clock,  however,  the  struggle  ap- 
peared over.     They  were  soon  to  be  undeceived. 

Extraordinary  precautions  had  been  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  the  National  Assembly  by  its  pre- 
sident and  questors.  All  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
place  were  occupied  by  troops,  and  at  each  end  was 
a  piece  of  artillery. 

Considerable  agitation  pervaded  the  Assembly  at 
an  early  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  events  passing 
at  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  It  was  said  that  a  large  mul- 
titude had  assembled  there  early  in  the  morning,  and 
at  10  o'clock,  a  number  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  and 
other  vehicles  were  stopped  and  upset,  and  oonverted 
into  a  barricade  across  the  Boulevard,  behind  which 
150  persons,  armed  with  muskets,  {posted  themselves. 
Another  was  erected  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and, 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a  third  was  commenced 
on  the  Boulevard  opposite  the  Rue  Masagran,  which 
the  revolters  had  not  time  to  finish.  An  individual, 
decently  dressed,  and  mounted  on  the  barricade  of 
St.  Denis,  harangued  the  people.  '*  If  we  are  to 
fight,"  he  said,  'Met  it  be  in  the  name  of  the  demo- 
cratic republic,  and  not  in  that  of  a  pretender."  The 
only  cries  uttered  by  the  rioters  were,  *'  Down  with 
Lamartine !"  **  Vive  Louis  Blanc,"  and  "The  re- 
presentatives a  la  Icmteme  !'* 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  rappel  was  beaten,  and  the 
National  Guard  took  arms.  The  greatest  animation 
pervaded  its  ranks,  and  they  attacked  and  carried 
the  barricades  with  the  utmost  vigonr.  At  one 
o'clock,  the  Faubourg  St.Antoine  was  almost  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  public  force.  The  factions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  cried, 
**  Vive  la  Jtepubliqtie  MougeP*  At  two  o'clock,  the 
barricade  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Denis  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  National  Guard,  but  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  Rue  du  Poncea,  the  insur- 
gents still  fired  on  the  armed  force.  In  the  Rues 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Meri  the  people  assisted  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  levelling  the  barricades.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  city  attempts  had  been  made  to  con- 
struct barricades,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  troops 
they  had  been  abandoned.  It  was  the  National 
Guard,  assisted  by  the  Republican  Guard,  who  stormed 
the  barricade  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Martin.  The  cap- 
tain, who  was  believed  to  have  been  killed,was  merely 
wounded.  The  Second  Legion  carried  the  barricade 
erected  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  the  flag  hoisted 
upon  it  was  captured  by  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  brought  it  to  the  Assembly.  Then  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  alternately  fired 
platoon  voUies,  while  the  horse  and  foot  Republican 
Guards  dispersed  the  groups  of  idlers  who  thronged 
the  side  alleys  on  the  Boulevards. 

Lamartine  and  Arago  went  both  to  the  fight,  and 
did  their  utmost,  by  speaking  and  action,  to  appease 
the  insurrection.  They  did  not  succeed;  and  this  was 
their  crime  with  the  National  Assembly,  in  which 
the  monarchical  force  had  learned  toknow  its  strength. 
In  a  hurry  to  triumph,  they  were  glad  of  any  excuse 
to  throw  out  any  men  who  belonged  to  the  hated  flec« 
tioQ  of  the  R^ublicans, 
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Bventi,  ueantioie,  were  progresiing ;  bat,  before 
alluding  to  the  terrible  events  of  that  night,  of  which 
I  was  a  Bemi-apeetator,  I  must  record  some  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  M.  Covignan, 
•aptain  of  Toltigenrs,  received  orders  at  the  Prefec- 
tnre  of  Police  to  carry  the  barricade  of  the  bridge  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  This  was  execnted,  the  company 
marching  in  doable-quick  time;  and  the  brave  captain, 
leaping  from  barricade  to  barricade,  as  the  insurgents 
were  driven  back,  soon  cleared  the  quarter  as  far  as 
the  bottom  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacqnes.  The  insurgents, 
to  the  number  of  aboat  200,  then  took  refuge  in  the 
Baes  de  la  Parcheminerie  and  des  Anglais,  so  as  to 
•hoot  the  assailants  as  they  advanced  up  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques.  Captain  Covignan  perceived  the  danger ; 
bat  giving  w^y  to  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  he  pro- 
Ojseded  against  two  other  barricades  which  were  raised 
in  front  of  him,  and  succeeded,  under  a  shower  of 
balls,  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  Rue  des 
Noyers^  where  he  was  caught,  with  only  about  50 
men,  between  six  fires — ^namely,  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  the  Rues  da  Foin  and  des 
Noyers,  and  the  angles  of  the  Rues  de  la  Parchemi- 
nerie and  des  Anglais.  At  this  moment  a  sort  of 
atapor  caused  the  fusillade  to  cease  on  both  sides. 
The  unfortunate  voltigeurs  were  not  able  to  move 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  insurgents 
remained  thunderstruck  at  perceiving  the  intrepidity 
of  these  60  soldiers.  Whilst  the  two  parties  deli- 
l»erated,  a  young  man,  in  a  red  cap,  and  who  was 
said  to  have  been  an.  officer  in  the  African  army, 
opened  his  window,  made  a  sign  to  the  little  band  to 
beat  a  retreat,  and  in  two  minutes  joined  them  in 
the  street,  where  he  assisted  to  carry  off  Captain  Co- 
vignan, who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand,  in  con- 
jnnetion  with  M.  Senval,  a  druggist.  This  was  the 
first  blood  which  flowed  in  the  city.  The  insurgents 
returned  to  th^ir  post  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  re- 
tire4.  They  rendered  the  barricades  stronger,  and 
kept  guard  on  them  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  this  time  a  battalion  of  the  Garde  Mobile  arrived, 
vho,  after  a  desperate  fight,  succeeded  in  dislodging 
them  from  their  position.  However,  in  flying,  the 
insurgents  fired  a  discharge  into  the  apartment  where 
the  captain  had  received  hospitality.  It  was  only 
in  limbing  up  by  the  sides  of  the  houses,  that  this  ci- 
tizen, who  had  been  occupied  in  attending  to  the  sick, 
could  find  refuge  in  an  adjoining  house,  where  he 
bad  transported  his  fainting  wife  a  few  moments  pre- 
Tiously. 

To  construct  the  barricade  at  the  entrance,  of  the 
Bae  Planche-Mibray,  on  the  Quay  de  G^vres,  two 
of  the  small  stone  columns  were  overturned,  an 
omnibus  was  capsized,  and  a  quantity  of  paving- 
atones  were  thrown  up.  The  most  complete  and  for- 
midable of  the  barricades  was  perhaps  that  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  It  appeared  a  true 
wall,  formed  of  wood.  It  was  raised  to  about  12  feet, 
and  had  for  its  defence  200  men. 

Until  one  o'clock,  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  the 
passage  was  tolerably  free;  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
tb#re  we}re  but  few  shops  shut;  the  merchants  in 
the  markets  still  continued  their  sales — only,  when 
»  Natieiijkl  Guard  passed,  a  group  was  immediately 
formod  round  him  to  learn  tho  news,    <*  It  is  no* 


thing,''  he  would  reply.  As  high  up  the  strept  as 
the  Church  St.  Leu,  the  street  commenced  to  be 
less  frequented.  There  were  many  more  people  at 
the  windows  of  the  houses  than  on  the  door-steps, 
and  at  a  few  paces  from  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  the  cir- 
culation was  prohibited  by  a  company  of  the  National 
Guards.  At  half-past  one  o'clock,  about  a  hundred 
men  in  blouses  arrived  at  this  limit.  Several  of  them, 
addressing  themselves  to  the  National  Guards,  en- 
deavoured to  pass.  They  were  repulsed,  but  with 
mildness.  Then  the  most  violent  of  the  band  ad- 
vanced on  the  National  Guard,  who  crossed  bayonets 
to  stop  their  progress.  At  this  moment,  the  sharp 
report  of  a  musket  was  heard  at  a  distance.  Exas- 
perated, a  National  Guard  lowered  his  gun,  and  was 
about  to  fire.  "  Stop !"  cried  the  lieutenant.  The 
alerte  was,  however,  already  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  ran  off  in  all  directions,  spreading  over 
the  Rues  du  Cygne  and  Saint  Magloire,  crying,  as 
they  went  along,  "-4u»  cmnes .'" 

The  Rue  St.  Martin  alone  offered  a  real  character 
of  agitation,  at  the  height  of  the  Rue  Guerin-  Boisseau. 
At  this  place,  at  two  o'clock,  a  discharge  of  musketry 
was  heard  on  the  boulevard.  "  Shut  the  windows !" 
cried  the  officers  of  the  National  Guards  from  all 
parts.  In  the  hurry  to  execute  this  order,  several 
squares  of  glass  were  broken.  The  emeubiers  seemed 
to  approach.  Isolated  but  frequent  musket-shots^ 
were  heard.  The  charge  was  beaten  in  the  Rue  du 
Ponceau,  and  in  the  small  adjacent  streets.  Those 
persons  who  were  out  frt>m  curiosity,  driven  back  on 
all  sides,  were  obliged  to  take  to  a  temporary  refuge 
in  the  nearest  houses,  which,  it  must  be  stated,  was 
cheerfully  afforded. 

Shortly  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection, 
many  workmen  in  blouses  circulated  over  all  Paris. 
They  endeavoured  to  form  groups,  to  sound  the  opi- 
nion and  the  degree  of  sympathy  which  there  was 
amongst  the  population  for  their  cause.  Several  of 
them  were  challenged  by  the  National  Guards,  and 
by  others  of  the  citizens.  Por  the  most  part,  they 
stole  away  quietly.  If,  however,  they  found  sup- 
porters in  iJie  groups  collected,  more  of  them  soon 
appeared,  and  barricades  were  raised. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  catastrophe 
occurred  in  the  city.  The  Republican  Guard  having 
gone  up  to  a  barricade,  to  fraternise  with  the  people, 
and  finding  tiiemselves  between  two  barricades,  two 
simultaneous  discharges  were  made.  All  the  com- 
pany of  the  Republican  Guard  were  massacred. 

MM.  Vavin  and  Tessi6  de  la  Motte,  deputies,  went 
in  the  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  to  the  barri- 
cades in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  to  invite  the 
emeu^ers  to  cease  firing.  They  were  received  by  a 
sharp  discharge.  Several  soldiers  were  kiUed  by 
their  sides.  M.  Vavin  returned  to  the  Assembly  in 
all  haste,  to  demand  reinforcements  of  troops. 

MM.  Lamartine,  Ledru  RoUin,  Gamier  Pages,  and 
Marrast,  rode  over  several  parts  of  the  town.  They 
were  received  with  groans  and  imprecations.  In  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  Lamartine  was  met  with  cries 
of  "  Down  with  Lamartine,  and  the  Bxecutive  Com- 
mission." Lamartine  felt  this  much  at  the  time, 
but  aware  that  it  all  arose  from  misconception  and 
injustice,  he  smiled  away  the  regrets  of  his  friends, 
and  truBtod  to  poBterity  to  do  him  justice, 
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M.  Hatteau  d^Origny,  captain  of  the  staff,  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  Rae  Saint  Dominique.  He 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  approached  a  group 
where  a  man  in  a  blouse  was  speaking.  Having 
addressed  a  few  words  to  this  man,  the  latter  drew 
a  pistol  from  under  his  blouse,  fired  it  at  M.  d*Origny, 
and  immediately  ran  into  a  house  and  shut  the  door. 
The  National  Guard  arriving,  the  door  of  the  house 
was  opened,  and  on  their  entering,  the  porter  of  the 
house  was  found  dead  in  the  court,  no  doubt  also 
killed  by  the  assassin,  who  thus  managed  to  escape. 
Many  individual  acts  of  this  kind  injured  the  insur- 
rection irreparably. 

Many  persons  in  blouses,  who  circulated  through 
Paris,  on  being  searched  by  the  National  Guards, 
were  found  to  have  quantities  of  cartridges  and  arms 
on  them ;  while  an  insurgent,  very  poorly  clad,  was 
arrested,  on  whom  was  found  11,000  francs  in  bank- 
notes. M,  Jules  Favre  and  another  representative 
arrested  a  well-dressed  individual,  who  declaimed  at 
the  comer  of  a  street,  and  who  wished  to  post  a  sedi- 
tious placard. 

One  of  the  most  murderous  combats  was  that  which 
took  place  on  the  Friday,  at  the  Place  Lafayette. 
Two  hundred  Mobile  Guards  were  killed.  After  a 
struggle  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  insurgents  were 
repulsed  towards  Villette,  by  the  aid  of  cannon.  A 
very  brisk  fusillade  also  took  place  in  the  Rue  Roche* 
chonart.     A  post  of  the  line  was  there  disarmed. 

At  two  o^clock,  the  barricade  at  the  Barracks  St. 
Martin  was  carried  by  General  Lamoriciere,  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  the  6th  legion  of  the  National 
Guards. 

At  three  o'clock,  there  were  several  attroupemetUs 
stationed  on  the  boulevard  Montmartre.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  barred  all  the  space  comprised  between 
the  Rue  du  Sentier  and  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Many 
different  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  crowds.  A 
deputy  who  rode  over  the  boulevards  was  accosted 
by  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  aristocrats !"  In  other 
parts,  the  people  cried  out,  "Vive  la  Republique 
democratique  sociale!"  "  Vive  Barbes!*'  "Down 
with  the  Assembly!"  There  were  a  few  scattered 
shouts  of  **  Vive  Napoleon !" 

The  insurgents  were  strongly  established  in  that 
part  of  the  quarter  St.  Antoine  which  extends  from 
the  Pont  Marie  to  the  Market  St.  Jean ;  and  after 
having  gained  possession  of  the  Church  St.  Gervais, 
where  they  sounded  the  tocsin,  they  had  drawn  near 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  the  artillery  arrived.  A 
great  number  of  the  insurgents  who  were  within  the 
church  perished  when  it  was  taken. 

From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  it  was  known 
that  a  great  agitation  reigned  in  the  environs  of  the 
Northern  Railway  Station.  The  National  Guard  of 
La  Chapelle  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one 
favourable  to  order  and  the  other  to  insurrection. 
The  latter  fortified  themselves  behind  the  outer  wall 
of  Paris,  through  which  numerous  embrasures  were 
made,  and  from  which  they  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  higher  part  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere, 
seconded  on  the  left  by  the  insurgents  of  the  Fau- 
bourgs Saint  Denis,  Saint  Martin,  and  Du  Temple, 
and  on  the  right  by  those  of  the  quarter  Rochechou- 
art,  who  had  descended  to  the  Place  Cadet,  where 
theye8sayed;bat  in  vain,  to  make  a  barricade.   Great 


energy  was  necessary  to  disengage  the  Rae  Boehe- 
chonart  and  the  barriere  from  the  strong  barricades 
which  had  been  raised,  and  they  were  only  overthrown 
after  a  heavy  cannonading. 

The  National  Assembly  was  strongly  guarded  by 
National  Guards,  troops,  artillery,  howitaers,  &c 
Several  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Palais  National.   The  garden  was  shut  up. 

General  Cavaignac,  on  being  invested  with  full 
powers,  went,  accompanied  by  M.  Clement  Thomas, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  danger,  had  retaken  the  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard,  and  by  several  of  the 
representatives,  to  try  by  persuasion  to  make  the  in- 
surgents submit.  At  their  approach,  several  of  the 
barricades  were  abandoned ;  but  those  who  guarded 
the  barricade  at  the  Rue  Culture  Sainte  Catherine 
refused  to  surrender.  In  vain  the  deputation  told 
them  that  resistance  was  useless,  and  that  they  only 
wished  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  insurgents 
declared  that  they  would  not  surrender ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  discharge  irom  the  neighbooring  houses 
was  directed  on  the  National  Guard  and  troops.  The 
attack  was  then  twice  attempted,  bat»  notwithstand- 
ing this  resolution,  the  assailants,  slaughtered  from 
the  windows,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  assault 
on  the  front  of  the  barricade,  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
insurgents  posted  in  the  houses.  The  artillery  was 
required  to  force  the  position.  It  was  in  heading  one 
of  the  attacks  on  this  barricade  that  M.  Clement 
Thomas  was  wounded. 

M.  Bixio,  representative  for  Doubs,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

M.  Domes,  deputy,  andchief  editor  of  the  iVafuma2, 
was  wounded  in  ihe  groin,  in  the  Faubourg  da 
Temple. 

All  the  druggists'  shops  in  the  quarters  where  the 
fighting  took  place  were  converted  into  andndcmceSf 
and  were  soon  filled  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Many  barricades  were  erected  with  a  rapidity  truly 
frightful,  and  without  the  least  hindrance  being  op- 
posed on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  At  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  Charenton,  one  was  formed  about  10  feet 
high,  and  of  vast  thickness.  Soon  after,  the  quarter 
Popincourt,  and  the  streets  which  run  towards  the 
canal,  bristled  with  barricades,  which  completely 
shut  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Fifteen  barri« 
cades,  raised  from  the  Rue  Charenton  to  the  bar- 
ri^res  of  Vincennes  and  Montreuil,  blocked  up  all  the 
streets.  Everywhere  the  city  continued  in  motion. 

All  the  carriages  which  passed  were  seized  to  help 
the  construction  of  barricades ;  the  shutters  of  the 
houses,  or  rather  strong  wooden  blinds,  served  the 
purpose  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  remarked  that 
in  the  Maison  Jouvm,  which  forms  the  comer  of 
the  boulevard  in  front  of  the  Porto  St.  Denis,  the 
insurgente  fired  from  all  the  windows,  protected  by 
the  persiemits  (strong  wooden  Venetian  blinds,  which 
are  placed  outside  the  windows).  At  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  entirely  open,  stood  a  man,  who, 
thus  unprotected,  fired  on  the  National  Gnard  below. 
Although  hundreds  of  balls  were  directed  at  him,  he 
managed  to  escape  unhurt. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  M.  6ar- 
nier  Pages,  accompanied  by  M.  Pagnerre,  went  to 
the  Bank  to  ascertain  if  sufficient  measorei  for  it« 
protection  had  been  taken, 
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About  aeton  o'clock,  all  the  gonsmitlis  of  the  third 
Arrondissement  transmitted  their  arms  to  the  Maire; 
hat  at  La  Villette,  the  insurgents  pillaged  twenty-five 
cases,  each  containing  fifty  muskets. 

A  pretty  strong  barricade  had  been  erected  at  the 
comer  of  the  Bue  Royale,  Saint  Martin,  and  the 
Kne  Saint  Hugo's.  The  first  battalion  of  the  1st 
Legion,  which  was  under  the  orders  of  M.M.  Sudre 
and  Briot,  and  which  counted  in  its  ranks,  as  simple 
soldiers,  Lientenant-Ckneral  Pir6  and  the  grandson 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  prepared  to  carry  it.  At  the 
moment  when  the  attack  was  about  to  be  made,  and 
when  the  insurgents  had  lowered  their  muskets, 
(General  Pir6,leavingthe  ranks,  advanced  and  climbed 
alone  on  the  barricade.  Immediately  the  insurgents, 
giving  way  to  an  inexplicable  feeling  of  fear,  aban- 
doned the  barricade,  and  took  to  flight.  •*  General," 
then  said  the  Surgeon-Major  of  the  legion  to  him, 
"  you  have  just  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

At  the  barricade  which  was  constructed  at  the 
Faubourg  Poissonniere,  a  great  hole  was  dug,  which 
was  immediately  filled  with  water.  Two  of  the 
wounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  fell  into  it  and 
were  drowned. 

M.  Loyerdo,  captain  of  the  Staff,  and  Aid-de-Camp 
to  General  Damesme,  sent  to  reconnoitre  a  barri- 
cade in  the  Bue  des  Mathurins,  St  Jacques,  was  taken 
by  the  insurgents.  In  this  critical  circumstance,  this 
brave  officer  gave  an  admirable  proof  of  sangfroid 
and  of  courage.  The  chieft  of  the  barricade  wished 
bim  to  put  himself  at  their  head  ;  he  answered,  that 
they  might  kill  him,  but  that  he  would  never  dis- 
bonour  himself.  On  this  it  was  proposed  to  shoot  him. 
One  of  the  chiefs  opposed  this,  saying,  "  I  am  an  old 
soldier,  and  I  will  not  suffer  that  an  unarmed  officer 
be  assassinated."  This  man,  who  exercised  a  real 
ascendancy  over  the  insurgents,  succeeded  in  deliver- 
ing Captain  Loverdo,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Bue 
des  Mathurins,  Saint  Jacques,  where  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Damesme  were.  M.  Arago,  member 
of  the  Executive  Commission,  was  there  at  the  mo- 
ment. M.  Loverdo  having  recounted  the  fact,  his 
conductor  was  surrounded  and  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  the  action.  A  few  instants  after,  ho  re- 
tired, saying,  "  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you ;  you  are  at 
your  work,  I  return  to  mine."  A  few  hours  after- 
wards, the  barricade  was  attacked  and  carried ;  the 
brave  liberator  of  Loverdo  had  perished,  a  victim  to 
bis  principles. 

The  losses  of  the  National  Guard  by  the  evening 
were  very  severe.  The  7th  battalion,  out  of  700 
men,  lost  nearly  300.  The  19th  battalion,  at  an 
attack  on  a  barricade  in  the  Bue  St.  Jacques,  suf- 
fered still  more  severely ;  the  16th,  which  was  on  the 
same  point,  also  lost  many  men.  Its  commander, 
M.  CipoUine,  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  which  caused  his  immediate  death. 

The  commander  of  the  22d  battalion,  M.  Du- 
aeigneur,  was  also  killed  on  the  same  point.  Two- 
thirds  of  his  men  were  placed  hors  de  combat, 

Lientenant-Colonel  Michel,  of  the  Artillery,  was 
shot  in  the  breast  near  Notre  Dame. 

Fifty  Mobile  Guards,  who  guarded  the  School  of 
Law,  were  assaulted  in  the  afternoon  by  about  3,000 
or  4,000  of  the  insurgents,  who  occupied  the  heights 
of  Sainte  Genori^ve,    Seeing  the  impossibility  of 


defending  themselves  against  such  a  superior  force, 
they  decided  to  surrender.  The  capitulation  was 
accepted.  They  laid  down  their  arms,  and,  having 
been  made  prisoners,  the  insurgents  wished  to  shoot 
them.  Some  women  who  were  present,  by  their  in- 
tercessions, succeeded  in  getting  their  lives  spared, 
and  they  afterwards  escaped. 

An  officer  of  the  late  Bepublican  Guard  was  made 
prisoner,  as  he  fired  on  the  troops  at  the  barricade 
in  the  Bue  Planche-Mibray.  He  was  about  to  be 
shot,  when  M.  Butler  covered  him  with  his  scarf, 
and  thus  put  him  under  the  protection  ef  the  laws. 
''  Leave  us  alone,"  said  a  National  Guard ;  *'  we  jw^ill 
soon  do  him  justice."  M.  Dutier  insisted,  and  the 
National  Guards  contented  themselves  with  stripping 
the  lace  from  his  pantaloons.  He  was  seized,  and 
placed  in  the  caves  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  hun- 
dreds of  similar  occasions,  however,  the  National 
Guardhad their  way,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  shot ; 
but  at  the  taking  of  a  barricade  in  the  Bue  Nazareth, 
a  great  number  of  National  Guards  and  troops  were 
killed.  Twenty  of  the  insurgents  were  taken,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  The  officers 
of  the  National  Guards  interfered  ;  their  lives  were 
spared,  and  they  were  conducted  into  the  vaults  of 
the  Tuileries. 

M.M.  Victor  Hugo,  T.  Baynal,  and  several  repre- 
sentatives, presented  themselves  at  a  barricade  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  which  had  held  out  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  eloquent  address  of  M.  Victor  Hugo 
caused  the  insurgents  to  surrender,  and  the  barricade 
was  destroyed. 

M.  T.  Baynal,  who  was  at  the  maire  of  the  sixth 
arrondissement,  carried  a  young  Garde  Mobile  on  his 
shoulders,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  to  the  am" 
bulance,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  National  Guard 
and  of  the  army. 

The  telegraphs  were  broken  by  the  insurgents. 
The  Government  was  obliged  to  organise  a  service  of 
estafettea  to  call  the  troops  into  Paris.  This  was 
done,  as  circumstances  afterwards  showed,  with  great 
vigour  and  energy. 

The  post  of  tho  Halle  auz  Vins  and  of  the  Garden 
of  Plants  were  blockaded  by  the  insurgents.  It  is 
said  that  the  soldiers  had  no  ammunition. 

At  a  barricade  near  the  Luxembourg,  the  Mobile 
Guard  made  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  Some 
workmen  who  were  standing  by  cried  out  "  Pardon ! 
pardon !"  The  Mobile  Guard  replied,  "  Death!  ven- 
geance !"  Attempts  were  made  to  kill  the  prisoners 
on  the  spot.  The  National  Guard,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  protect  them. 

But  all  this  was  but  the  beginning.  By  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  insurrection  had  gained  consider- 
ably. The  Bue  St.  Jacques  had  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  almost  impregnable  fortification;  the 
barricade  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel  was  strengthened 
and  well  guarded.  About  nine  in  the  evening  the 
serious  attack  began  on  these  barricades,  and  that  of 
the  Pont  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  National  Guard, 
troops  of  the  line,  and  Mobile  Guard,  occupied  the 
quays  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  attacked 
by  firing  across,  and  by  the  bridges.  About  ten 
there  was  a  cessation. 

About  eleven  I  went'out,  walked  down  the  Bue  St. 
Honore,  passed  the  Palais  Royal,  guarded  by  an  im« 
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posing  fbre0y  and  tamed  down  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  leading  to  the  Louvre.  Every  instant  I  was 
assailed  by  the  cry  of  Au  large,  from,  sentinels  placed 
every  ten  yards.  No  one  spoke  to  me  otherwise.  I 
reached  the  qwxiy  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pont  Neuf.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  I 
was  stopped  by  a  post  of  National  Guards,  who  in- 
formed me  that  no  one  passed  that  way,  that  the 
fight  was  going  on  dreadfully,  and  that  all  round  the 
insurgent  quarter  was  under  military  law.  I  turned 
back,  and  leaned  over  the  parapet  of  the  river.  I 
could  distinctly  hear  the  murderous  discharges — pla- 
toon fires,  not'  single  gun-shots — ^while  the  dismal 
tolling  of  a  church-bell  added  to  the  tremendous 
character  of  the  scene.  It  was  the  tocsin,  carrying 
the  voice  of  insurrection  far  and  wide. 

I  remained  in  this  position  until  one  o'clock^  and 
then  was  ordered  home  by  a  patrol  of  the  National 
Guard. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  of  a  similar  character. 
The  bloody  struggle  continued  everywhere  unabated. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  on  either  side.  The  insur- 
gents employed  themselves  in  making  new  barri- 
cades, in  running  balls,  in  manufacturing  powder, 
and  in  stirring  up  the  indifferent  and  the  timid. 
With  regard  to  the  bairicades,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  perfection  of  those  which  were  erected.  They 
were  perfect  fortresses,  the  masterly  productions  of 
men  who  knew  their  business.  But  of  these  I  will 
speak  separately.  At  a  later  hour  on  Friday,  the 
following  proclamation  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
Paris : — 

"  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
"  The  National  Assembly  and  Commission  of  the  Executive 
Government. 

"  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Commis- 
sion  of  tlie  Executive  Government  decree,  tnat  General  Ca- 
vaignao,  Minister  of  War,  is  invested  wiih  (he  command  in 
chief  of  the  armed  force  in  Paris— the  National  Guard,  the 
Oarde  Mobile,  and  the  armed  Republican  Guard. 

"  Unity  of  command. 
"  Obedience. 
**  Force  will  be  the  law. 
**  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 

*'  Senart. 
"  The  Members  of  the  Commission  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, 

"  Abago. 

"Mabis. 

"  Gabnieb  Pages. 

**  Lamartinb. 

'*  lxdbu  rollin." 

By  the  orders  of  Cavaignac,  the  whole  National 
Guard  turned  out,  and  occupied  the  streets  militari- 
ly all  night.  Not  one  minute  did  the  struggle  cease. 
In  the  Faubom-g  du  Temple,  a  terrific  contest  took 
place,  one  which  cost  many  lives  on  both  sides.  As 
early  as  four  in  the  morning,  the  rappd  was  beaten 
in  every  legion.  Its  call  was  obeyed  by  some  on  one 
side,  by  some  on  the  other.  Shortly  after,  the  noise 
of  the  cannonade,  and  the  discharges  of  musketry,  re- 
commenced. The  aspect  of  Paris  was  now  painful 
in  the  extreme.  All  men,  whose  duty  it  was,  were  out 
as  soldiers.  A  few  old  men,  the  women,  the  foreign- 
ers, alone  remained  at  home.  These  stood  in  groups 
^i  the  corners  of  streets,  at  the  doors,  at  the  windows. 
The  women  rushed  across  the  streets  to  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  milk-man,  to  the  market,  to  hurriedly 
get  whatever  they  required  for  this  day  and  the  next's 
consumption. 

Opinions  were  divided.  However  much  they  may 


have  sought  to  bear  np,  the  majority  believed  that 
the  insurrection  would  triumph.,  Members  of  the 
Assembly  packed  up  their  things,  a^d  prepared  to 
start,  to  bold  their  sittings  in  another  town.  The 
news  came  that  theoutnw«  of  Gros-CaiUou,  LaPetite 
Pologne,  I^assy,  the  Batignolles,  everywhere  where 
ouvriers  congregate,  were  preparing  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  insurrection,  or  to  attack  the  forces  of 
the  Government  in  the  rear;  in  which  case  all  was 
over  with  Paris.  This  terriho  rumour  spread  apace, 
with  the  fact  that  the  battle  was  raging  at  once  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  City,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Marceau,  the  Faubourg  Poissonni^e,  the  Quar- 
tier  St.  Meri,  and  the  Pantheon.  It  was  rightly 
conceived  that  never  was  such  an  insurrection  seen 
before,  and,  therefore,  that  as  mere  trifling  combats 
had  cast  down  the  Monarchy,  the  Republic  could  not 
stand  against  so  mighty  a  revolt.  But  it  was  a  re- 
volt, not  against  a  man»  but  against  a  nation ;  it  was 
not  against  an  aristocracy  of  200,000  electors,  but 
against  universal  sufirage ;  it  was  not  against  a  King, 
but  against  the  Republic.  Still,  it  had  gained  ground, 
strength,  and  hope  during  the  night ;  and,  as  circu- 
lation was  legally  free,  nothing  could  prevent  the 
insurgents  from  getting  reinforcements.  It  wa%  how- 
ever, soon  known  that  a  decisive  measiure  had  been 
taken. 

Soon  it  got  over  Paris  that  the  city  was  in  a  state 
of  siege.  This  seemed  to  infuse  spirit  into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  troops  of  the  line.  Strong  detach- 
ments at  once  began  to  dear  the  streets,  l^o  one 
was  allowed  to  stand  still.  The  suspected  quarters, 
where  it  was  known  the  workmen  only  wanted  au 
excuse  and  opportunity  to  rise,  were  at  once  occupied 
militarily.  The  seat  of  combat  was  now  the  city, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marcefiu,  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
the  upper  part  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonierre,  a  part 
of  the  quarter  St.  Meri,  and  the  Pantheon,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned.  In  the  city,  the  insurgents 
entered  the  houses,  and  then  defended  the  nar- 
row streets,  which  were  impregnable.  The  hun- 
dreds of  passages  and  lanes  of  this  dark  and  murky 
quarter,  so  graphically  described  by  Victor  Hugo, 
while  serving  the  insurgents,  rendered  the  action  of 
the  troops  difficult  and  dangerous.  A  portion,  how- 
ever, of  the  revolted  were  driven  back  to  the  Pont  de 
THotel  Bleu,  and  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  where  they 
defended  themselves  with  tremendous  valour.  The 
struggle  continued  all  day,  and  ended  only  late  at 
night. 

In  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  the  combat  wa* 
very  fierce ;  the  insurgents  defended  their  barricades 
'foot  by  foot  and  inch  by  inch.  But  the  superior 
forces,  discipline,  and  war  materials  of  the  besiegers 
at  length  prevailed,  and  towards  the  afternoon  this 
quarter  too  was  carried.  The  quarter  St.  Meri  was 
also  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  contest. 

At  the  Pantheon,  the  fight  was  terrible.  Here 
was  concentrated  the  p^d  and  hired  forces  of  the 
Carlist  party,  backed,  of  course,  by  a  large  body  of 
workmen,  who  believed  themselves  fighting  for  the 
Democratic  Republic.  Fifteen  hundred  insurgents 
held  possession  of  this  celebrated  monument,  and  de- 
fended themselves  vigorously.  To  dislodge  them,  it 
was  necessary  to  direct  cannon  against  all  the  doors. 
The  contest  Iftst^  two  hours.    On  both  «id«i  them 
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WftB  equal  determination.  At  length,  however,  a 
¥reaoh  was  made,  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  Na- 
tional Quard  charged  bayonets  en  avante,  nnder  a 
shower  of  balls ;  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  gained 
the  victory,  which  was  then  soiled  by  numerous  mur- 
ders in  cold  blood,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who,  but  for  a  few  officers,  would  have 
slaughtered  every  prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  the  narrow  streets  round  St.  S6verin 
were  equally  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  struggle. 
Thechurch  formed  at  the  same  time  the  head-quarters 
and  the  hospital  of  the  revolt  in  this  quarter.  The 
chureh  was  defended  with  intrepid  valour.  The 
attack  was  commanded  by  General  Damesme,  of  the 
Garde  Mobile.  After  a  severe  conflict,  the  church 
was  carried,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  killed  unmer- 
oifdlly  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Having  accom- 
plished this  duty,  General  Damesme  moved  towards 
the  Pantheon,  and  was  at  once  severely  wounded. 

General  Damesme,  on  receiving  his  wound,  was 
carried  to  the  Hospital  du  Valle  de  Grace.  This  brave 
officer,  who,  since  the  23d  of  June,  had  displayed  an 
almost  superhuman  activity,  and  who  had  given 
proofs  of  even  desperate  bravery,  received  a  ball  in 
tfae«  thigh,  at  the  moment  when  he  crossed  the  second 
barricade  in  the  Rue  de  TEstrapade.  Raised  up  all 
bloody,  he  retained  sufficient  sang  froid  and  calmness 
to  give  his  last  orders ;  and  he  crossed  the  ranks  of 
the  Garde  Mobile,  crying  *'  Vive  la  Republique,"  and 
engaging  the  young  volunteers  to  show  to  the  end 
the  same  devotedness. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  after  a  continued  series  of 
fights,  lasting  the  whole  day,  the  insurrection  was 
put  down  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  &c.,  and 
alone  remained  in  activity  in  the  Faubourgs  St.  An- 
toine  and  Poissonniere.  At  midday  on  Saturday, 
General  Oavaignac  forwarded  an  order  by  which  he 
summoned  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms  within 
a  period  of  two  hours,  after  which  he  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  them  up  to  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  National  Guard.  This  order  produced  no 
eff^et  on  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  A  splendid 
barricade  had  been  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tile,  frosting  the  several  streets  leading  into  the  fau- 
bourg, while  all  along  the  canal,  and  round  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  faubourg  had  been  rendered  like  a 
fortified  citadel.  So  able  were  the  strategic  means 
used  by  the  insurgents,  that,  after  some  little  expe- 
rience. General  Lamoriciere  demanded  extensive  re- 
infbrcements  both  of  men  and  artillery.  Ultimately 
the  attaek  was  put  ofi  to  Sunday,  it  being  found  ne- 
cessary to  erect  batteries,  and  to  bring  up  the  miners 
as  a  last  resource. 

At  the  top  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  the  in- 
surgents had,  early  in  the  morning,  erected  a  very 
powerfol  barricade  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  fau- 
bourg, and  composed,  in  part,  of  the  barrier  of  the 
town.  This  barricade  was  chiefly  composed  of  pav- 
ing-stones, and  was  defended  by  a  considerable  force. 
Many  insurgents  occupied  the  slaughter-house  and 
the  houses  around,  while  others  defended  the  new 
hospital  in  the  Olos  St.  Lazare.  An  equally  formi- 
dable barricade  was  erected  at  the  top  Of  the  Fau- 
bourg Bt.  Denis.  Their  position  was  thus  excellent. 
They  had  a  long  wall,  flanked  by  two  powerful  bar- 
•ad  a  road,  the  outw  Booleyards,  to  move 


along.    The  whole  wall  of  the  town  had  been  pierced 
with  loopholes,  through  which  the  insurgents  fired. 

From  want  of  f>rce  and  of  cannon,  the  attack  on 
these  quarters  was  adjourned  until  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  when  the  line.  Mobile,  and  National 
Guard  attacked  it  on  all  sides.  After  a  warm  en- 
gagement, some  of  the  positions  were  carried.  The 
Rochechouart  barricade  still  remained.  The  chief 
body  of  the  insurgents,  however,  either  escaped  along 
the  Boulevards,  and  entered  as  a  welcome  reinforce- 
ment into  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  or  took  refuge 
in  the  Olos  St.  Lazare. 

There  thus  remained,  on  Saturday  evening,  little 
else  but  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  Olos  St.  La- 
zare, and  a  portion  of  the  Temple,  in  the  power  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  the 
Marais,  were  also  in  the  possession  of  the  revolt,  in 
part. 

I  necessarily  omit  much,  as  the  insurrection,  pro- 
perly described,  would  take  a  volume.  One  incident 
must,  however,  be  recorded. 

During  the  insurrection,  the  48th  regiment  was 
that  which  most  of  all  made  itself  noticed,  and  which 
counted  the  most  of  killed  and  wounded.  This  re- 
giment has  always  been  distinguished,  and  circum- 
stances have  been  equally  fatal  to  it.  In  1825,  be- 
tween the  15th  of  July  and  the  16th  of  October,  at 
Gandaloupe,  it  lost,  in  two  battalions,  20  officers,  and 
nearly  500  soldiers,  with  the  yellow  fever.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  such  desolation,  the  men  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  pestilence  were  called  on  to  succour 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  of  whom  a  great  number 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses  by  a  tornado. 
After  a  stay  of  three  years,  the  regiment  returned  to 
France,  having  lost  22  officers,  and  6H4  men. 

In  Africa,  the  48th  regiment  took  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  It  remained  there  for 
seven  years,  and  was  engaged  in  many  combats  with 
the  Arabs. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Paris  in  1845,  and,  dar- 
ing the  severe  winter  of  1846,  it  raised  a  large  sum 
for  the  indigent  workmen  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine. 

On  the  2dd  of  June  last,  it  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  to  reach  its  des- 
tination, it  was  obliged  to  cross  several  barricades, 
which  forced  the  officers  to  abandon  their  horses. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  insurrection,  it  was 
successively  directed  on  several  points,  where  the 
combat  was  most  deadly,  and  sometimes  alone,  some-^ 
times  in  conjunction  with  other  corps  of  the  line,  the 
National  Guards,  &c.  It  carried  the  barricades  of 
the  bridge  Louis  Philippe,  that  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
those  in  the  quarter  St.  Jacques,  Place  Beaudoyer, 
the  Kue  St.  Antoine,  &c.  It  was  at  the  entrance  of 
this  last  street  that  its  colonel,  who  had  on  the  pre- 
vious day  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  fell. 
He  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball,  which  had  been  fired 
from  a  window,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
ordering  his  men  to  spare  an  insurgent  whom  they 
were  about  to  shoot.  When  the  regiment  arrived  at 
the  Bastile,  it  had  thirteen  officers  killed  or  wounded 
out  of  nineteen,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  men. 
When  the  decisive  attack  on  the  Faubourg  St.  An-^ 
toine  was  oommeneed,  General  Lamoriciere  penseiy^ 
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ing  that  this  regiment  was  in  front,  cried  ont,  "Again 
the  48th :  it  is  enough :  it  has  already  but  too  much 
suffered :  let  another  regiment  take  its  place."  At 
this  moment,  the  fourteenth  officer  feU,  pierced  by 
seyen  balls. 

While  the  mass  of  the  regiment  thus  sustained  the 
combat  at  the  barricades,  a  few  men  left  at  the  bar- 
racks, the  musicians,  the  sappers  and  miners,  &c., 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  companions,  in 
defending,  with  admirable  devotion  and  courage, 
their  barracks,  and  the  flag  of  the  regiment,  against 
a  most  furious  attack  which  was  made  on  them. 

The  barracks  are  very  extensive,  and  thus  diffi- 
cult to  defend  by  the  small  number  of  men  who  were 
left  in  them. 

When  the  insurgents  presented  themselves  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  the  total  force  in  the  barracks 
amounted  to  165  men.  They  arrived  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  muskets  in  the  air,  and  calling  out  Vive 
la  ligne.  When  they  saw  that  this  stratagem  did 
not  succeed,  the  drums  were  beat,  and  a  person, 
dressed  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  National  G-uard,  sum- 
moned the  place  to  surrender.  This  being  of  no 
avail,  a  fusillade  commenced  from  the  street,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  which 
was  answered  by  the  soldiers  from  the  windows  of 
their  barracks.  In  this  warfare  the  soldiers  had 
much  the  advantage. 

The  insurgents  again  summoned  them  to  surren- 
der, declaring  that  they  would  treat  them  as  brothers, 
and  that  they  would  be  contented  with  the  lives  of 
the  officers.  A  new  refusal  having  been  given,  they 
declared  that  they  would  set  the  barracks  on  fire. 
To  put  this  threat  in  execution,  they  collected  to- 
gether a  quantity  of  wood,  which  they  set  fire  to. 
Besides  this,  they  threw  turpentine  and  sulphuric 
acid  from  pumps  on  the  building.  However,  well- 
directed  musket-shots  out  the  pipes,  and  rendered 
their  plans  abortive. 

The  insurgents,  seeing  that  little  success  attended 
their  efforts  by  these  means,  recommenced  the  fusil- 
lade. This  was  continued  for  several  hours,  with 
but  little  advantage  to  them.  However,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  must  ultimately  succeed,  unless  suc- 
cours could  be  obtained,  as  fatigue  had  already  almost 
overpowered  the  little  garrison.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  one  of  them  should  disguise  himself  as  a 
workman,  and  climbing  over  the  wall,  endeavour  to 
reach  the  government  troops,  and  get  the  necessary 
reinforcements.  This,  however,  was  a  most  danger- 
ous undertaking,  as  the  messenger  would  have  to 
descend  under  the  fire  of  the  insurgents ;  and  even 
should  he  here  escape,  his  disguise  would  render  him 
liable  to  be  shot  as  an  insurgent  when  he  arrived  at 
the  quarters  of  his  own  party.  Notwithstanding,  no 
sooner  was  the  thing  proposed  by  the  commander, 
than  a  grenadier  offered  to  undertake  the  commis- 
sion. He  was  immediately  disguised  as  a  mason, 
and  a  short  despatch  having  been  placed  in  the  lin- 
ing of  his  cap,  he  started  on  his  difficult  errand.  At 
the  moment  he  appeared  on  the  wall,  the  captain 
gave  orders  to  some  of  his  soldiers  to  appear  to  fire 
on  him,  so  that  the  insurgents  thinking  that  he  was 
one  of  themselves  might  cease  to  fire  in  that  direc- 
tion«  This  stratagem  succeeded,  and  one  peril  was 
•ecaped.    Bi^Ting  got  fairly  out  of  the  barracks,  be 


crossed  several  gardens,  reached  the  Ruesi  dn  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  and  Charenton,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone.  The  barriere 
was  shut.  Without  were  ranged  a  party  of  the  in- 
surgents, behind  were  placed  a  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards.  The  messenger  having  arrived  at 
the  gate,  passed  his  despatch  to  the  officer  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  gate  was  opened,  and  he  was 
detained  till  the  truth  of  his  commission  was  verified. 
The  despatch  was  immediately  carried  to  the  com- 
mander of  Vinoennes.  This  officer,  notwithstanding 
the  doubt  which  was  raised  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  document,  and  the  necessity  of  not  weakening 
the  garrison  in  the  grave  state  of  affi^irs,  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  sent  a  battalion  of 
the  23d  regiment  of  the  line  to  the  succour  of  the 
party.  The  battalion  arrived  at  the  Barriere  dn 
Trone,  penetrated,  accompanied  by  the  National 
Guard,  into  the  faubourg,  and  after  a  vigoroiu  at- 
tack on  the  insurgents,  succeeded  in  delivering  their 
companions  out  of  their  hands. 

The  retention  of  the  barracks  was  not  attempted. 
They  were  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  vadiant  de- 
fenders were  conducted  by  their  deliverers  to  the  for- 
tress of  Yincennes.  In  this  warm  combat,  of  more 
than  eight  hours,  the  soldiers  in  their  barrack  only 
lost  a  single  man,  while  the  insurgents,  more  exposed, 
had  above  a  hundred  killed. 

By  this  time  the  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  the 
two  parties  had  become  very  intense.  On  the  side 
of  the  insurgents,  women — ^beautiful  girls  ^egantly 
dressed — fought  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm;  women ' 
sounded  the  tocsin ;  while  others  brought  food  and 
refreshments  to  the  men.  The  insurgents  believed 
in  victory.  They  had  organised  within  their  lines  a 
Provisional  Government;  and  at  Belleville,  while  the 
battle  raged,  had  elected  a  new  maire  and  principa- 
lity. Early  in  the  morning  they  allowed  the  inha- 
bitants to  come  out  to  take  in  their  provisions  of  the 
day.  Much  was  said  about  pillage  and  devastation, 
which  was  threatened,  but  these  were  invented  and 
calculated  calumnies.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
the  words,  Mort  aux  voleun^  mort  aux  piUards^  de- 
fense de  la  proprietey  were  written  on  every  wall ;  but 
here,  ceitaiuly,  it  was  a  thorough  working  man's  in- 
surrection. Of  course,  tho  hired  combatants,  sent 
into  tho  streets  by  the  infamous  calculations  of  the 
Royalist  parties,  were  capable  of  everything. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  thatBlanqni 
got  up  the  May  insurrection,  cleverly  drawing  in 
Louis  Blanc,  Barbes,  Hubert,  Haspail,  Courtais,  &c., 
as  mere  tools.  Blanqui,  the  ex-agent  in  conspira- 
cies under  Louis  Philippe,  it  is  now  well  known,  or- 
ganised the  whole  affair  of  May  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Reactionist  conspiracy.  For  the  last  twelve  years, 
a  great,  organised,  powerful,  and  laborious  conspi- 
racy, has  existed  in  Paris.  Its  agraits  are  the  Car- 
lists  and  tho  Jesuits.  The  object  is  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  infamous  influence  of  ihe 
Jesuits.  Silently,  in  the  dark,  they  have  been  at 
work,  with  unlimited  means  at  their  disposal.  On 
their  wretched  heads  rests  the  15th  of  May;  but, 
against  their  expectation,  no  blood  was  shed.  Still 
that  fatal  event  enabled  them  to  make  the  Exeentive 
Commission  a  tool,  a  machine,  in  their  hands;  and 
then,  when  it  suited  them,  Uie  Jane  iiia«ffreotio9 
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burst  out.  History  will  show  how  the  deluded  peo- 
ple were  led  to*  the  slaughter  by  the  infamous  hire- 
lings of  political  popery  and  monarchy. 

The  insurrection  had  no  cry  at  first.  Had  it  let 
the  name  of  Napoleon  float  upon  its  banner,  it  would 
have  succeeded.  But  its  vile  provokers  wanted  not 
success.  They  desired  only  to  use  the  bloody  scene 
for- their  own  schemes.  The  sudden  dissolution  of 
the  National  Workshops  was  a  calculated  thing.  Be- 
sides, on  the  Wednesday,  a  body  of  workmen  were 
started  off  into  a  department  on  foot.  Everywhere 
they  came  they  were  assailed  by  the  peasants  as 
Communists,  and  they  returned  to  Paris  forious  and 
disgusted.  Everything  which  could  promote  dissa- 
tisfaction was  tried. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning  the  war  was 
renewed.  The  policy  of  the  insurgents  began  to  be 
seen.  It  was  discovered,  as  I  have  before  said,  that 
the  emmUe  extended  over  a  given  space,  so  as  to  em- 
brace half  Paris.  Saturday  was  its  period  of  greatest 
strength.  Each  barricade  was  the  advanced  post  of 
an  army  of  labourers  constructing  other  barricades  ; 
every  hour  the  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
increased.  The  policy  of  the  Government  now  was 
to  isolate  the  different  quarters — ^to  stop  progress- 
to  prevent  communication,  and  thus  dishearten  and 
surround  them.  In  fact,  by  night  all  communication 
bad  been  cut  off  between  the  Clos  St.  Lazare  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  and,  though  the  barri- 
cades of  the  outer  Boulevards  held  out  in  part,  the 
insurrection  was  much  narrowed  and  confined.  The 
Quartiers  Latin  and  St.  Marcel  were  both  entirely 
£reed»  and  in  possession  of  the  troops.  But  there 
still  remained  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine,  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  and  the  Clos  St.  Lazare. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  had  two  days  to 
organise  and  fortify  itself,  and  well  had  been  the  time 
employed.  For  its  first  line  of  defence  it  had  the 
riTor  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  which  rendered  at- 
tack impossible,  except  on  a  few  points.  Every  house 
which  presented  a  front  to  the  besiegers,  was  occu- 
pied by  them.  The  openings  of  all  the  streets  were 
barricaded ;  the  faubourg  was,  in  fact,  transposed 
into  a  fortified  place;  and  the  vicinity  of  Yincennes, 
with  the  absence  of  any  populous  neighbourhood 
hood,  alone  prevented  them  recruiting  a  large  addi- 
tional force. 

Persons  placed  in  elevated  positions,  as  on  the  top 
of  the  July  column,  with  strong  glasses,  could  see  the 
chiefs  giving  their  orders,  and  being  obeyed  with 
a  regularity  which  showed  the  discipline  that  pre- 
vailed. Wherever  the  attack  was  severe,  divisions 
could  be  seen  moving  away  from  less  exposed  posi- 
tions to  support  the  assailed  point,  marching  in  regu- 
lar order,  with  officers  at  their  heads. 

One  of  their  advanced  posts  was  the  Bridge  of 
Austerlitz.  At  each  end  a  barricade  had  been  con- 
structed, and  the  Place  Walhubert,  facing  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants,  occupied  by  the  Revolt,  and  admirably 
fortified, prevented  thetroops  from  crossing  the  Seine, 
and  from  taking  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  by  its 
weak  side,  which  fieuses  the  river. 

Crossing  the  St  Martin  Canal,  near  the  Reserve 
Granary,  the  insurgents  were  in  possession  of  the 
Celestin  Barracks,  another  admirable  advance  post, 
M  was  also  the  Bridge  of  Damietta^  which  joins  the 


quarter  to  the  Island  St.  Louis.  Supported  alio  by 
the  Place  Royale,  which  remained  in  their  power, 
they  advanced  along  the  quays  and  little  parallel 
streets  ;  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  unto  the  Mairie  of  the 
9th  Arrondissement,  in  the  Rue  Geoffry  I'Asniery 
some  steps  from  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  formed  thus  a 
triangle,  with  the  Canal  of  St.  Martin  for  its  base. 

The  Clos  St.  Lazare  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
powerful  fortress.  The  church  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  on  one  side,  and  the  Customs'  warehouse  on 
the  other,  served  as  advanced  posts.  But,  instead 
of  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  tiie  town, 
the  insurgents  had  entrenched  themselves  outside 
the  wall  of  Paris,  which  they  had  loopholed.  They 
had,  moreover,  intercepted  the  outside  boulevard 
with  strong  barricades,  placed  at  200  yards  from 
each  other.  They  had  thus  possession  of  La  V illette, 
St.  Denis,  and  Montmartre,  the  National  Guard  of 
which  were  kept  in  forced  inactivity.  Two  pieces  of 
cannon  were  planted  in  a  position  by  which  the 
Custom-house  of  the  Barri^re  St.  Denis,  occupied 
by  the  insurgents,  was  cannonaded.  The  Church 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  was  taken  in  the  morning. 
About  one,  the  doors  of  the  Customs'  warehouses 
beiag  beat  in  ifith  cannon,  General  Lamoriciere 
entered  first,  and  thence  swept  the  Clos  St  Lazare 
with  howitzers.  The  houses  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Fauhourg  Poissonniere  were  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Mobile,  and  several  companies 
of  those  two  guards,  together  with  some  companies 
of  infantry,  occupied  the  streets  adjacent  and  the 
new  hospital,  keeping  up  a  running-fire  with  the 
insurgents,  which  produced  no  effect  until  towards 
four  o'clock,  when  a  reinforcement  of  National 
Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  having  arrived,  a 
movement  in  advance  was  made  along  the  entire 
line  from  the  Clos  St.  Lazare  to  the  Barri^re  Pois- 
sonniere, which  was  carried  in  double-quick  time. 
The  insurgents  fled  along  the  exterior  boulevard  on 
the  side  of  the  Barri^re  St.  Denis,  crossing  and 
abandoning  a  number  of  barricades,  quickly  par- 
sued  by  the  heads  of  the  columns,  composed  of  troops 
of  the  line,  the  Garde  Mobile,  the  National  Guards, 
and  officers  of  all  ranks,  amongst  whom  were  sur- 
geons of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  army.  The 
troops  arrived  thus  where  a  last  barricade  was  de- 
fended by  about  50  men,  who  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs as  a  sign  that  they  wished  to  surrender.  The 
head  of  the  column  was  too  weak  to  trust  themselves 
to  the  revolted,  and  it  was  not  until  half  an  hour 
longer  that  a  sufficient  force  arrived  to  surround 
them  ;  but  the  insurgents  had  in  the  meantime 
escaped  and  dispersed  in  La  Chapelle  and  La  Vil- 
lette.  They  were  quickly  pursued,  and,  the  houses 
having  been  searched,  about  twenty  insurgents  were 
captured.  All  this  portion  of  the  insurrection  was 
completely  suppressed  about  six  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening,  but  not  without  numerous  and  lamentable 
sacrifices  of  life. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  raged  wholly  unabated  in 
the  Quartier  and  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Here  dwelt 
a  population  of  hardy  and  energetic  ouvrisrSf  the 
children  of  the  insurrection  and  the  tmeute.  They 
shouldered  the  musket  and  the  rifle  in  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty  as  readily  as 
they  did  at  other  times  their  ordinary  instruments  of 
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labour.  They  had  elected  barricades,  models  of 
strength  and  ai-tistio  ingenuity.  They  had  dug 
ditches  behind  them,  in  which  they  stood  firing 
through  loopholes  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  the 
Quartier  St.  Antoine  the  insurgents  occupied  every 
house ;  barricades  were  at  distances  of  every  twenty 
yards ;  while,  by  demolishing  a  few  walls,  the  court- 
yards behind  were  an  easy  and  regular  line  of  com- 
munication for  the  insurrection.  This  quarter,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  attacked  first 
with  tremendous  force.  The  line,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  Mobile  marched  up  with  cannon  to 
each  barricade,  and  once  its  strength  loosened, 
charged  at  the  bayonet,  killing  all  whom  they  found 
either  in  arms,  or  with  faces  blackened  with  powder. 
Few  prisoners  were  made  in  this  quarter,  which  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  horrid  and  cold-blooded  mas- 
sacre. When  the  insurgents,  having  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  demanded  quarter,  found  they  were 
about  to  be  slaughtered,  they  would  kneel  down,  re- 
ceive the  shots  coolly,  aqd  die^  crying  Vive  la  Re- 
publique  !  At  one  barricade,  in  the  Rue  Planche 
Mibray,  forty  prisoners  were  made.  Every  one  was 
put  up  against  the  barricade  and  shot,  amid  the  sa- 
vage and  exulting  shouts  of  the  soldiery.  Mobile  and 
the  botirgeoisie,  always  rabid  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
One  of  the  poor  fellows  attempted  to  rise  after  the 
general  slaughter,  being  only  wounded,  but  six  bayo- 
nets were  put  through  him  in  a  minute ;  and  yet  the 
Constitutionnel,  the  JSiecle,  and  the  sham-libemJ  press 
of  Paris,  dare  still  talk  with  horror  of  the  Neapolitan 
massacre,  which  was  a  scene  of  humanity  compared 
with  the  butchery  of  June.  This  conduct  began  from 
the  first,  the  Government  forces  being  urged  on  to 
these  horrors  by  unknown  instigation,  the  agents  of 
the  reaction,  who,  behind  the  barricades,  were  in- 
citing the  insurgents  to  the  same.  But  history  will 
justly  record  how  few  were  the  reprisals  of  the  in- 
surgents. None  happened  in  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine. 

At  length,  the  Quarter  St.  Antoine  and  the  Marais 
free,  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  became  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle.  The  insurgents  had  two  enormous 
and  wonderful  barricades  here.  On  one  side  of  the 
Place  is  the  Rue  du  Fauburg  St.  Antoine,  and  the 
Rue  de  Charenton,  separated  only  by  one  narrow 
house.  Near  this  is  the  Rue  du  Temple  and  the 
Canal.  The  whole  of  this  was  a  complete  fortress, 
while  every  house,  every  window,  every  garret,  was 
crammed  with  the  besieged.  The  barricades  were 
of  solid  stone,  with  loop-holes  and  terraces  inside, 
for  the  platoons  to  run  up  and  fire  their  volley,  which 
they  did  with  as  much  regularity  and  precision  as  on 
the  other  side. 

The  whole  Place  was  occupied  by  the  three  differ- 
ent fiwces,  with  four  pieces  of  National  Guard  ar- 
tillery, six  cannons  from  Vincennes,  and  several 
howitzers.  The  combat  began.  The  insurgents 
rendered  the  position  of  the  besiegers  most  fatal, 
driving  them  back  to  the  Boulevard,  and  the  Quartier 
St.  Antoine.  From  this  place  the  cannon  played  in 
vain,  reaching  only  the  second-floor  windows  of  the 
houses.  All  along  the  Canal,  the  Mobile  and  line, 
taking  up  ambuscades,  fired  without  ceasing  on  the 
houses  of  Rue  du  Temple.  The  noise  was  frightful^ 
neither  party  giving  a  moment's  cessation. 


The  house  dividing,  the  barricades  began  to  give 
way,  riddled  with  shot  from  top  to  bottom,  while  the 
howitzers  fired  to  the  left  of  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine. The  sappers  and  miners,  meanwhile,  worked 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  blow  up  the  barricades. 
I  might  enlarge  here,  and  tell  many  a  tale  of  hero- 
ism on  both  sides.  I  might  wait  for  night,  and 
paint  the  burning  houses,  the  rumbling  work  of  tho 
miners,  the  steady  platoon  fire  of  the  insurgents,  the 
charges,  tlie  retreats,  the  ambuscades  and  feints,  and 
then  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  both  sides.  But 
this  awful  and  terrible  struggle  pains  me  too  mnch 
to  interest  me.  Scarce  yet  have  I  recovered  tho 
severe  shock  which  witnessing  its  dreadful  progress 
and  action  caused  me. 

The  aspect  of  Pai-is  this  day  was  dreadful.  Pale 
and  anxious  women,  old  men,  and  children  at  the 
windows,  pressing  their  faces  against  the  glass  to 
see,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  and  tho 
continual  and  fearful  sound  of  the  generate  ;  outside 
sentries  walking  up  and  down,  impossibility  of  mo- 
tion, constant  searching  of  houses,  and  every  minute 
arrests.  None  were  allowed  to  circulate  without 
passes.  Here  and  there,  piles  of  straw  served  as 
camp-beds  for  the  soldiers,  by  whom,  every  now  and 
then,  would  be  carried  on  a  viviere  the  wounded  or 
the  dead. 

Thus  came  the  night,  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  tlie 
greatest  and  most  painful  uncertainty.  No  man  could 
tell  our  true  position,  or  that  of  the  insurrection. 
Rumours  of  every  description  were  afloat.  The  in- 
surrection was  gaining  ground,  the  Government  were 
making  a  hopeless  stand,  next  day  all  Paris  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  revolted  ;  such  were  the 
whispers  which  prevailed  in  many  quarters.  Tho 
savage  ruffians  among  the  Carlists  and  Orleauists, 
who  had  fomented  the  insurrection,  rubbed  their 
hands,  for  it  was  now  possible  to  hope  for  a  bastard 
restoration. 

Men  openly  talked  of  proclaiming  Henry  V.,  others 
of  choosing  Thiers  for  president,  but  the  night  passed. 
Morning  came,  the  drums  beat  once  more  to  arms, 
the  National  Guard  turned  out  again,  and  the  strug- 
gle recommenced. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  barricades  of 
the  Rue  Grange-aux-Belles,  in  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple,  and  of  the  Rue  d'Angouleme  were  carried, 
and  the  insurgents  confined  within  the  line  of  the 
canal  were  driven  back  into  the  Faubourgs  Menil- 
montant  and  Popincourt.  Towards  eleven  o'clock, 
the  Mobile  and  the  line,  crossing  the  canal  at  the 
bridge  of  the  Rue  St.  Sebastien,  advanced  into  the 
Rue  de  Menilmontant,  on  an  order  given  by  Gheneral 
Lamoriciere,  charged  to  act  on  that  poinl^  by  oom^ 
bining  his  movements  with  those  of  (General  Ferret, 
commanding  the  troops  destined  to  attack  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  The  battalion  accompanied  by  the 
Mobile  and  the  National  Guard  in  the  Rue  de  Me- 
nilmontant, beyond  the  canal,  was  to  maintain  its 
position  until  further  orders.  In  the  meantime  the 
cannon  and  the  howitsers,  which  General  Lamoriciere 
was  expecting,  arrived.  The  pieces  were  placed  in 
battery,  and  ready  to  fire.  The  insurgents  thus  con- 
centrated, were  about  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
an  imposing  force,  and  no  doubt  they  would  hare 
been  extenmaated.  General  Cavaignac  had  Mdered 
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&  regiment  of  engineers  from  La  Fdre  and  Arras, 
and  they  had  arrived  with  all  the  materials  for  a 
siege.  All  was  readj  for  a  final  attack.  What 
an  amount  of  blood  was  still  about  to  flow !  The 
day  was  advancing,  and  General  Lamoriciere, 
whose  activity  never  slackened  during  four  days, 
and  whose  life  was  risked  every  minute,  was  wait- 
ing with  painful  anxiety  the  moment  to  act,  that 
is,  the  signal  for  the  attack  on  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine.  General  Cavaignac,  whose  prudence  equals 
his  firmnesd,  wishing  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood, 
had  summoned  the  insurgents  for  the  last  time  to 
surrender.  He  waited  their  reply.  General  Lamo- 
riciere counted  the  minutes.  At  length  a  message 
reached  him  from  the  Assembly.  The  insurgents 
had  surrendered,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was 
occupied  by  the  National  Guard  and  the  troops. 

When  the  news  was  announced,  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers crowded  round  General  Lamoriciere,  crying, 
Vive  la  Republique,  and,  pressing  him  in  their  arms, 
thanked  him  with  much  warmth  for  the  noble  and 
hriUiant  services  he  had  performed.  A  number  of 
officers  returned  into  town  to  announce  the  joyful  in- 
telligence.    The  insurrection  was  over. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  time,  the  most  bloody  and  ter- 
rible contest  ever  fought  in  the  city  of  insurrections. 
Caused  by  criminal  conspiracy,  pushed  on  by  selfish, 
Wicked,  and  ambitious  men,  its  chief  combatants 
were  still  the  honest  workmen  of  Paris.  The  results 
were  immense.  The  anarchical  parties,  socialist  and 
monarchical,  were  crushed  for  a  long  while.  Confi- 
dence was  at  once  renewed.  Cavaignac  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Executive,  the  national  workshops  were 
finally  abolished,  the  men  of  the  Re  forme — those  who 
chiefly  caused  the  February  Revolution — were  ex- 
cluded from  office,  and  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  National  newspaper.  Three  parties  became 
formed  in  the  House.  The  Monarchical  party,  com- 
posed of  about  240  Carlists,  80  Orleanists,  and  about 
a  dozen  fionapartists,  coalesced  ;  the  moderate  Re- 
publican, composed  of  more  than  400 ;  and  the  Moun- 
tain, composed  of  about  80.  One  of  these  parties 
only  is  increasing — that  is,  the  Monarchical — uuder 
the  direction  of  the  able,  astute,  and  unprincipled 
Thiers.  Nothing  can  stay  its  victory  but  an  imme- 
diate voting  of  the  constitution,  and  the  election  of  a 
firm  Republican,  like  Marrast,  as  President.  Thiers 
may  triumph,  but  only  to  be  hurled  down  by  a  revo- 
lution in  which  every  hotiest  man  will  join. 

It  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
sent adininistration.  Holding  in  their  hands  the  ex- 
traordinary power  given  by  a  state  of  siege,  they  have 
nond  of  the  difficulties  to  grapple  with  which  ship- 
wrecked Lamartine.  A  few  decrees,  the  taking  of 
a  loan,  the  embastilling  Paris  with  camps,  govern- 
ment by  the  sword — such  has  hitherto  been  the  policy 
of  the  Cavaignac  Cabinet.  For  soldiers,  they  have 
acted  tolerably  well,  though  soldiers  make  mere  ap- 
prentice statesmen  at  best. 

The  position  of  Paris  Is  tranquil.  The  whole 
month  has  been  occupied  in  rumours,  alarms,  and 
expected  disturbances.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  oc- 
carred,  and  confidence  has  returned,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  shops  do  some 
bnsiness ;  the  atelier b  have,  in  many  instances,  re- 
gamed  work  \  the  building  trade  has  receive4  a  con- 


siderable impetus  from  Government  preminmSi  and 
things  altogether  look  lively. 

Still,  Paris  is  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  army.  Mobile,  National  Guard,  and  in- 
surgents have  perished,  while  8,000  more  are  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment  or  de«th.  Trial  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals  has  been  denied  them.  They 
have  neither  jury  nor  advocates.  Unintelligent  and 
pig-headed  soldiei^Sy  very  good  in  combat,  very  me- 
diocre in  council,  have  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  those 
thousands  of  misguided  victims.  Death  would  be 
the  fate  of  most,  if  left  to  these  jack-booted  and  pre- 
judiced judges  ;  but  Cavaignac  is  a  humane  repub- 
lican, and  it  is  probable  he  will  allow  no  more 
butchery.  Whatever  the  crime  of  the  insurgents,  the 
crimes  of  the  victors  are  greater ;  for  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  as  I  have  told  the  National  Guard  over  and 
over  again,  "  Vous  avez  eter  des  lachea!" 
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The  battle  was  now  over,  and  Paris  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  Although  many 
quarters  had  been  very  much  injured,  still  the  quar- 
ter St.  Antoine  had  sufiered  by  far  the  most  severely. 
In  this  direction,  the  insurgents,  at  one  time,  had 
possession  of  the  town,  as  far  as  the  Place  St.  Ger- 
vais,  which  is  close  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  From  this 
station  they  were  gradually  driven  back,  first  into 
the  faubourgs,  and  finally  entirely  outside  the  bar- 
ri^res.  The  Place  Saint  Gervais  was  long  and  ob- 
stinately defended,  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of 
cannon,  It  would  have  been  impregnable.  Close  to 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  it  was  a  most  important  post,  as 
the  insurgents,  by  retaining  possession  of  it,  might 
have  gradually  advanced,  and  have  finally  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  municipal  palace  itself. 
The  authorities,  knowing  what  a  dispiriting  efieet  it 
would  have  on  the  inhabitants,  should  the  insurgents 
gain  possession  of  this  important  building,  every  ex- 
ertion was  made,  not  only  to  hinder  that  event,  but 
to  dislodge  them  from  their  too  daugerous  proximity. 
It  was  a  long  and  arduous  process;  however,  it  was  at 
last  successful.  The  buildings  suffered  severely.  The 
Place  Saint  Gervais  is,  by  its  form,  admirably  adapted 
for  resistance  and  defence.  Streets  lead  into  it  from 
all  points.  At  the  junction  of  each  with  the  Place, 
a  formidable  barricade  had  been  erected,  which  was 
defended  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Many  of  the  in- 
surgents were  also  stationed  in  the  neighbouring 
houses,  from  which  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
on  the  troops.  The  injury  done  to  the  houses  by  the 
cannon-balls  was  very  considerable.  The  whole  of 
the  glass  had  been  broken  by  the  concussion  of  the 
air.  The  church  of  Saint  G«rvais,  which  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  Place,  escaped  uninjured. 

The  insurgents,  on  being  dislodged  from  this  post) 
retreated  on  the  quarter  St.  Antoine.  Here  many 
enormous  barricades  had  been  erected,  several  of 
them  as  high  as  the  second  stories  of  the  houses,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick.  These  Were  de- 
fended with  the  utmost  fury,  and  could  only  be  re-^ 
duced  by  the  agency  of  cannon*  Thus,  the  troops 
proceeded  onward  towards  the  Bastile,  carrying 
barricade  after  barricade;  The  loss  experienced 
on  both  sides  was  very  considerable,  and  the  da- 
mage done  to   propwty  great*     Jn  many  of  th« 
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houses,  the  cannon-balls  had  entered,  tearing  great 
holes  in  the  walls,  and  much  injuring  the  interiors. 
The  window-glass  was  very  much  broken  by  musket- 
shots.  All  along,  the  insurgents  had  stationed  them- 
selyes  at  the  windows,  placed  behind  mattresses  and 
articles  of  fhmiture,  whence  they  fired  on  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  streets. 

Besides  the  great  barricades  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  wide  street  St.  Antoine,  all  the  smaller  ones, 
which  run  into  it,  were  also  furnished  with  those 
powerful  obstacles  towards  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  authorities.  Every  one  required  a  regular  siege, 
and  was  not  abandoned  till  it  had  been  leyelled  to 
the  ground  by  the  artillery. 

On  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  the  defence  was  very 
formidable.  The  barricades  had  been  here  formed 
at  leisure  by  the  insurgents,  and  were  chef 8  d^oeuvre 
of  workmanship.  The  one  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Faubourg  was  the  most  complete  that,  perhaps,  had 
ever  been  constructed.  A  regular  foundation  had 
been  laid  for  it,  and  it  was  built  in  the  most  artisti- 
cal  manner.  All  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  called  upon  to  giye  their  assistance,  so  that 
no  want  of  hands  was  experienced.  When  the  whole 
was  finished,  a  printed  ticket,  used  on  the  Paris  om- 
nibuses when  they  are  full,  bearing  the  word  complete 
was  fastened  on  the  front  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  satisfac- 
tion and  approval.  At  this  point,  if  the  measures 
taken  for  defence  had  been  great,  so  was  the  defence 
itself;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  vast  resources 
which  were  brought  to  bear  on  these  fortresses  that 
they  were  ever  taken.  The  insurgents,  knowing  that 
this  was  their  principal  point  of  defence,  and  that,  if 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  they  would  be  obliged  to  dis- 
perse themselves  into  the  Faubourg,  defended  it  with 
the  utmost  fury.  The  troops,  however,  on  their  part, 
were  equally  active.  Bed-hot  balls  and  howitzers 
were  fired  in  profusion.  The  result  was  soon  appa- 
rent. The  barricade,  and  several  of  the  adjoining 
hoQses,  were  literally  knocked  to  pieces.  Soon  after, 
a  cloud  of  smoke  showed  that  one  of  the  buildings 
had  been  set  fire  to  by  the  projectiles.  The  insur- 
gents found  their  opposition  in  vain,  and,  making  all 
the  resistance  possible,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  Place  de  la  Bastile  presented  a  woful  appear- 
ance. The  houses  which  had  been  in  the  range  of  the 
shot  were  pierced  with  great  holes,  through  which 
daylight  was  visible.  Several  of  them  had  to  be  im- 
mediately supported  by  props,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling;  while  those  which  were  yet  smouldering  wore 
extinguished  by  firemen,  and  afterwards  pulled  down. 

The  insurgents,  with  much  foresight,  perceiving 
that  it  was  possible  that  their  chief  fortress  might 
be  taken  from  them,  had  constructed  another  formi- 
dable one  in  the  Bue  de  Charonno,  which  was  in- 
tended as  an  entrenchment  to  protect  them  in  their 
escape.  This  precaution  turned  out  of  great  use,  as, 
when  all  further  resistance  was  useless,  several  hun- 
dreds of  them  managed  to  escape  out  of  the  Faubourg, 
and  took  refage  in  the  Pere  Lachaise  Cemetry,  which, 
from  its  numerous  tomb-stones,  formed  an  excellent 
lurking-place.  Besides  this  barricade  in  the  Kue  de 
Oharonne,  there  were  many  others  erected  in  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  Faubourg.  Every  one  was 
equally  well  defended,  and  cost  the  troops  a  regular 
0tonn.     They  were  all  bound  to  each  other  by  a  I 


series  of  conmianications,  so  that  on  one  being  taken, 
its  defenders,  who  remained  untouched  by  the  balls 
of  their  opponents,  inmiediately  ran  to  anotIier,which, 
in  its  turn,  was  defended  as  the  former  ones  had  been. 

In  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  the  combat  had  been 
also  very  severe.  At  the  comer  of  the  Hue  Fontaine 
au  Roi,  the  insurgents  had  established  themselves 
very  strongly,  and  the  artillery  was  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge them.  In  the  conflict,  one  of  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  insurgents  took  fire,  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  On  being  driven  from  this  point,  the 
greater  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  heights  of 
Menilmontant. 

In  front  of  the  Custom-house,  in  which  a  party  of 
the  insurgents  had  entrenched  themselves,  a  number 
of  cannon  had  been  placed.  A  heavy  cannonade  was 
the  means  of  dislodging  them. 

The  number  of  projectiles  thro>vn  against  these 
places  must  have  been  immense.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  completely  spotted  over  with  the  marks  of  balls. 
A  gutter,  used  to  carry  off  the  rain  from  one  of  the 
houses,  bears  the  impression  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred. Several  of  the  ornamental  signs  were  so  dis- 
figured as  to  be  almost  illegible.  In  the  cloth  and 
other  warehouses,  in  turning  over  the  goods,  many 
balls  were  found.  Several  of  the  iron  balconies  in 
front  of  the  houses  were  twisted  and  broken.  The 
marble  tables,  china,  and  crystal,  in  the  cafes,  were 
smashed  to  pieces.  Although  it  was  in  this  quarter 
where  the  damage  was  most  severe,  still,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  considerable  injury  was  done.  The 
quartier  Latin,  from  the  Rue  do  la  Harpe  to  the 
Place  Maubert,  and  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  has  sufierod 
most.  Here  the  combat  was  long  and  severe.  All 
the  narrow  and  winding  streets  leading  down  to  the 
river  were  defended  with  the  utmost  energy.  Here 
the  insurgents  had  some  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
nents, as,  from  the  tortuous  nature  of  the  streets, 
cannon  could  not  be  brought  readily  to  bear  on  the 
barricades.  The  insurgents  had  also  fortified  several 
of  the  small  bridges  crossing  the  Seine,  from  wliich 
positions  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  dislodge  them. 
The  whole  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  which  is  very  long 
and  winding,  was  occupied  with  barricades,  many  of 
which  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

In  the  Pantheon,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  monuments  of  Paris,  the  insurgents  had 
established  their  head-quarters.  The  interior  of  the 
building  was  occupied  by  them,  as  also  the  exterior 
galleries,  which  run  all  round  it,  and  from  which 
they  kept  up  a  warm  fire.  This  being  a  most  im- 
portant position,  proportionate  measures  were  taken 
by  the  authorities  for  carrying  it.  Fortunately  for 
their  success,  a  new  street  has  lately  been  opened  up 
in  front,  so  that  the  cannon  could  be  placed  exactly 
opposite  the  great  gates.  The  destruction  which 
these  missiles  have  caused  to  this  fine  monument  has 
been  very  considerable.  The  columns  of  the  fa9ade 
and  steps  are  all  chipped.  The  figures  in  front  are 
more  or  less  mutilated.  However,  the  greater  num- 
her  of  the  balls  struck,  as  intended,  the  great  iron 
doors*  and,  breaking  them  in  pieces,  buried  them- 
selves in  the  wall  of  the  back  part  of  the  building. 
Two  colossal  statues  stand  opposite  the  great  gates, 
one  representing  the  '*  Repablioi*'  and  the  other 
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**  Immortality."  These  being  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  balla,  were  smashed  to  pieces.  The  left  side  of 
the  monument  has  been  considerably  injured.  At  this 
post,  the  formidable  barricade  which  defended  the 
approaches  to  the  Church  St  Etienne  du  Mont  was 
constructed,  and  it  could  only  be  carried  by  cannon. 

A  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  but  more  by  musket  than  by  cannon  balls. 
The  shutters  of  one  shop  were  peculiarly  remarkable. 
It  stood  at  an  angle  of  the  street,  and  the  balls  thus 
struck  at  it  in  a  slanting  direction,  tearing  large 
pieces  out  of  the  wood  as  they  went  along.  A  great 
quantity  of  glass  was  everywhere  broken.  The 
bridges  across  the  river  in  this  quarter  had  all  been 
fortified  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  artillery  had  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  before  they  could  be  car- 
ried. About  the  Place  Maubert  there  had  also  been 
a  good  deal  of  fighting.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest 
quai'ters  in  Paris  ;  the  streets  ai*e  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous. Every  corner  had  been  defended  by  a  strong 
barricade,  while  each,  as  usual,  cost  a  great  deal  of 
bloodshed  to  carry. 

-  Considering  the  short  time  that  the  insurgents  had 
to  prepare  themselves,  it  was  truly  astonishing  to  sec 
the  great  means  for  defence  which  they  had  erected. 
The  barricades,  some  of  them  of  the  most  gigantic 
chartoter,  were  innumerable.  In  that  half  of  the  town 
occupied  by  the  insurgents,  they  had  obstructed  all 
the  streets,  shut  in  all  the  places  or  squares,  and 
bound  them  all  together  with  lines  of  communication. 
Thirty-four  barricades  had  been  raised  in  one  street, 
the  Rue  Mouffetai'd,  between  the  Place  Maubert  and 
the  Barri^ro  d'ltalie.  The  environs  of  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe,  as  seen  from  the  tower  of  Saint  Jacques  la  Bou- 
cherie,  resembled  a  waving  sea  of  paving-stones. 

The  war  of  the  barricades,  well  known  to  the  Pari- 
sians by  so  frequent  practice,  has  arrived  at  such  a 
state  of^rfection,  that  there  is  one  man  who  is  sur- 
named  the  *'  Professor  of  Barricades,"  and  who  went 
through  giving  the  necessary  instructions  for  their 
proper  construction.  That  he  well  understands  his 
business,  no  one  will  deny,  as  the  means  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  employ  against  these  defences, 
showed  that  they  had  been  raised  on  traly  scientific 
principles.  Some  of  them  were  like  fortresses,  and 
required  a  regular  siege  for  their  reduction  ;  those 
especially  which  were  most  distant  from  that  part  of 
the  city  which  the  authorities  always  kept,  and  which 
had  been  raised  at  leisure,  such  as  those  in  the 
quarter  St.  Antoine,  were  remarkable  constructions. 
They  were  composed  in  part  of  dressed  stones,  laid 
in  regolar  courses,  in  which  many  loop-holes  had 
been  left  for  the  insurgents  to  fire  through.  In  the 
great  one  at  the  Bastile,  a  gallery  ran  along  it,  which 
was  inclined  till  it  reached  the  ground.  Here  one 
party  of  the  insurgents,  having  loaded  their  muskets, 
ran  up  the  incline  to  the  loopholes,  the  word  was 
given,  and  then  all  fired  together ;  they  immediately 
descended,  and  another  party,  who  had  been  loading 
in  the  meantime,  took  their  places,  and  so  on,  round 
after  round,  in  regular  platoon-firing. 

In  the  wide  streets  the  barricades  were  not  made 
straight  across,  butatan  entering  angle.  By  this  form, 
the  cannon-balls,  striking  agfunst  the  oblique  side  of 
the  barricade,  flew  off  to  the  other,  without  doing 
more  damage.  The  barricades  thus  presented  a  larger 
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space  for  their  defence,  and  enclosed  the  attacking 
party  between  two  fires.  In  many  of  the  streets  the 
insurgents  took  possession  of  the  houses,  and  break- 
ing out  small  holes  in  the  walls,  continued  to  fire 
through  them  on  the  troops  stationed  bolow.  Com- 
munications were  everywhere  made  from  house  to 
house  by  breaking  through  the  adjoining  walls,  so 
that  the  insurgents  could  return  or  advance  from  the 
one  to  tho  other  as  occasion  demanded. 

Many  of  the  barricades  had  been  formed  of  tho 
first  materials  which  came  in  the  way,  such  as  carts, 
omnibuses,  cabs,  logs  of  wood,  &c. ;  but  nearly  all  of 
them  had  a  foundation  of  at  least  two  feet  deep,  so 
that  the  firing  of  the  cannon  might  not  bring  down 
the  upper  part  of  them,  and  thus  afford  a  passage  to 
the  opposing  party.  Those  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques 
were  mostly  composed  of  iron-work;  those  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  of  pillars  of  churches,  fountains, 
monuments,  &c.  At  the  top  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
the  insurgents  had  penetrated  into  the  machine-shop 
of  M,  Cav^.  Here  they  seized  on  a  locomotive,  two 
or  three  refiners'  pans,  iron  plates,  &c.,  with  which 
they  had  constructed  a  barricado  as  high  as  the  first 
story  of  the  houses,  and  which  required  more  than 
three  hundred  cannon-shots  to  make  an  impression  on. 
The  wall  which  encloses  tho  city  from  the  Barriere 
Rochechouart  to  that  of  Mfinilmontant,  was  every- 
where pierced  with  small  holes,  called  by  the  French 
nuuririeres.  Through  these  the  insurgents  fired  on 
their  opponents,  without  themselves  running  any 
danger.  Several  of  tho  trees  on  the  outer  boulevards 
were  also  out  down  by  the  insurgents  for  their  better 
protection. 

Amongst  the  barricades  the  most  deadly  to  the 
assailants,  was  the  one  placed  on  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Ange,  between  the  Barriere  St.  Denis  and  the  Bar- 
riere Poissonnit^re.  Its  position  at  the  bottom  of  the 
angle,  formed  by  the  tunnel  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way, permitted  the  insurgents  to  decimate  the  sol- 
diers as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  the  top. 

In  the  Clos  St.  Lazare  there  were  no  barricades, 
but  the  quantity  of  building  materials,  walls,  mounds 
of  earth,  &c. ,  formed  natural  fortifications,  which  it 
was  more  difficult  to  take  than  the  barricades  them- 
selves. 

In  the  Rue  du  Delta  there  was  but  a  single  bar- 
ricade, which  was  overthrown  by  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Lebreton.  At  two  hundred 
paces  from  this  barricade,  one  of  the  insurgents,  who 
was  quite  drunk,  presented  himself  many  times  to 
the  troops,  calling  out  to  them  that  they  were  sche- 
mers, and  that  they  should  fire  on  him. 

The  Rue  Chapelle  Saint  Denis  was  much  fortified, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  places  which  was 
taken  from  the  insurgents.  At  the  Barriere  de  la 
Villotto  there  were  many  barricades.  This  point, 
together  with  La  Chopenette,  were  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  carry. 

Tho  Faubourg  du  Temple  was  also  a  quarter  where 
the  insurgents  had  strongly  entrenched  themselves. 
Although  there  were  not  perhaps  so  many  barricades 
as  in  some  of  the  other  quarters,  still  the  position 
was  difiicult  to  carry,  being  protected  along  the  whole 
extent  by  the  Canal  St.  Martin.  The  damage  done 
here  was  very  great.  At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Folie- 
M6ricourty  one  of  tho  houses,  half-burnt,  half-over- 
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throvn,  and  riddled  with  balli,  presented  a  Bingalar 
appearance. 

The  Rues  St.  S^bastien,  St.  Maur,  and  the  quar- 
ters Popincoort  and  Menilmontant,  were  all  well 
provided  with  barricades.  The  insurgents  defended 
them  with  much  resolution,  and  only  abandoned 
them  when  further  resistance  was  of  no  avail.  From 
the  entrenchments,  the  insurgents  retired  to  the  bar- 
rieres,  where  they  joined  themselves  to  those  who 
had  been  defending  the  banicades  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine. 

Between  the  Bastile  and  the  Temple,  the  quarter 
du  Marais,  principally  in  the  Rues  Chariot,  Saint 
Louis,  du  Pas  de  la  Mule,  had  numerous  barricades, 
but  they  were  isolated,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
great  combination  drawn  out  on  the  principal  plan. 

As  we  approached  from  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
city  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  barricades  be- 
came gradually  more  numerous.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  in  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing streets  which  are  close  by,  barricade  on  barricade 
had  been  erected.  They  presented  a  fearful  appear- 
ance, resembling  pyramids  of  paving- stones,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  seemed  to  defy  every  means  of 
assault.  Here,  during  the  moments  of  fighting,  the 
noise,  confusion,  alarm,  excitement,  were  dreadful. 
During  the  discharges  of  the  musketry,  a  bell,  hung 
from  the  balcony  of  a  wine- shop  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  de  TEgout,  which  overlooked  a  barricade,  con- 
tinued to  sound,  so  as  to  call  the  insurgents  to  the 
fight  In  this  part,  the  shutters  of  all  the  shops 
were  pierced  with  balls,  all  the  window-glass  was 
broken,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  plentifully 
dotted  with  small  white  marks,  the  effect  of  the  firing. 

The  Rues  Nonaindidres,  Tixeranderie,  and  Verre- 
rie  were  also  amply  furnished  with  barricades.  The 
Rue  Frepillon  and  its  environs  were  fortified  so  as  to 
stand  a  siege.  The  Rue  Vieille-du-Temple  was  al- 
most entirely  unpaved.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Rue 
Rambuteau,  some  of  the  barricades  were  in  part  con- 
structed with  the  trunks  and  boxes  of  several  travel- 
lers who  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris,  and  whose 
efiects  were  thus  disposed  of,  no  doubt,  to  their  great 
chagrin. 

The  first  of  the  barricades  raised  on  the  quays  were 
those  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Planche-Mibrav,  and 
at  the  Pont  Saint  Michel.  The  barricades  of  the 
Cit6,  constructed  in  haste,  and  badly  defended,  held 
out  but  a  short  time.  On  the  Isle  Saint  Louis  there 
were  only  a  few  paving-stones  raised.  No  regular 
barricades  were  attempted.  However,  the  three  fau- 
bourgs, Saint  Jacques,  Saint  Marcel,  and  Saint  Vic- 
tor, were  covered  with  these  formidable  defences.  A 
great  part  of  the  streets  had  been  unpaved  for  their 
construction.  A  spider's  web  has  not  more  fantastic 
ramifications  than  the  barricades  and  defences  had  in 
the  Rues  Galaude,  Saint  Julien-de-Pauvre,  des  Rats 
du  Fouarre,  des  Anglais,  &c. 

An  enormous  barricade,  raised  in  the  wood-yard, 
Cardinal  Lemoine,  between  the  quay  de  la  Toumelle 
and  the  Rue  Saint  Victor,  was  carried  with  great 
difficulty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  one  at  the 
Pont  Saint  Michel,  which  was  a  scientific  construc- 
tion, formed  mostly  of  wood,  and  about  twelve  feet 
i  n  height.  This  point  was  the  centre  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. 


A  line  of  barricades  surrounded  the  Sorbonne,  and 
ran  up  towards  the  Pantheon,  but  beyond  this  they 
became  less  frequent,  and  were  only  erected  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  Saint  Jacques  to  the  Barri^re  d'Arcueil. 

Between  the  Barridre  d'  Italie  and  the  Barriere  de 
Lonroine  there  were  many  barricades.  It  was  here 
alone  that  the  insurgents,  entrenched  as  in  the  Clos 
St.  Lazare,  sometimes  came  to  haud-to-hand  com- 
bats with  their  opponents.  Driven  back  to  the  bar- 
ricades in  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  they  found  but  a  short 
respite  here,  and  were  soon  forced  to  fly  into  the  Rues 
Pascal  and  Loureine. 

Besides  the  barricades,  the  insurgents  had  con- 
structed sorts  of  fortifications  at  several  plaices.  The 
principal  ones  were  the  houses  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  the  Church  St.  Severin,  the 
Pantheon,  the  School  of  Law,  the  Church  St  Ger- 
vais»  behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  houses  of  the 
Place  St  Gervais,  and  of  the  Place  Baudoyer,  a  part 
of  the  Rue  du  Temple,  and  of  the  faubpurg,  the 
buildings  in  progress  in  the  Clos  St.  Lasare,  the 
angles  of  the  streets  which  run  into  the  Plaee  de  la 
Bastile,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine, which  was  last  ocoupiedi  and,  perhaps,  most 
furiously  defended. 

Although  the  actual  destruction  done  to  the  city 
was  very  great,  still  it  was  nothing  at  all  compared 
to  the  extravagant  accounts  which  were  at  first  pro- 
pagated, and  everywhere  religiously  believed.  The 
first  exaggeration  consisted  in  the  total  destruction  of 
La  Belle  Jardiniere,  a  large  clothing  establishment, 
similar  to  that  of  Moses'  of  London*  We  weie  told 
in  all  the  journals,  that  it  having  been  occupied  by 
the  insurgents,  the  cannon  had  been  fired  at  it  so 
long,  that  not  one  stone  of  it  was  left  standing  on 
another.  Judge  of  our  surprise,  then,  on  going,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  ruins  of  this  magnificent  estab- 
lishment, to  find  the  numei*ous  shopmen  engaged  as 
busily  as  over  in  selling  their  ready-made  articles, 
and  that  all  the  damage  that  it  had  sustained  was 
the  breaking  of  a  few  squares  of  glass.  Soon  after* 
as  a  softener  to  our  surprise,  we  were  told  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
central  establishment  which  had  been  destroyed,  but 
a  branch,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Roquette.  There  was  more  truth  in  this  assertion, 
as  the  branch  establishment  had  really  suffered  con- 
siderable damage.  We  were  next  told  that  the  steeple 
of  the  Church  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont  had  been  bat^ 
tered  down  by  the  cannon*  On  our  proceeding  there, 
and  seeing  the  church  bearing  its  usual  appearance, 
we  set  it  down  as  a  mistake.  However,  sometime 
after,  happening  to  look  into  a  journal,  we  found  that 
a  stray  shot  had,  by  a  singular  hasard,  carried  away 
the  weathercock. 

The  Church  Saint  S6verin  was  declared  to  have 
been  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  1,600  insurgents, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  were  stated  to  have  been 
massacred.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  church  still 
retains  its  pristiiie  beauty>  and  the  number  of  insur- 
gents there  killed  has  been  i*educed  to  25.  We  might 
mention  many  other  exaggerations,  but  the  above  are 
sufficient  to  show,  that  when  a  people  are  excited, they 
magniiy  all  the  realities,  and  invent  many  oirtum* 
stances  which  never  happened. 
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Nothing  very  revolutionary  has  yet  occurred  in 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Koman  empire,  but  dull 
rumours  are  afloat ;  and  Pius  IX.,  so  enthusiastically 
applauded  over  all  Europe,  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
serredly,  is  no  longer  the  god  of  the  people*s  idola- 
try. They  begin  to  see  that  freedom  and  Popery 
no  more  can  coalesce  than  liberty  and  Jesuitism.  An 
address  of  the  Pope's,  recently  delivered,  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded  : — 

"We  accept  the  expressions  of  gratitude  which,  are  ad- 
dressed to  as,  and  we  receive  the  reply  to  the  speech  delivered 
in  our  name  hj  the  Cardinal  delected  by  ns  for  that  purpose 
at  the  opening  of  the  two  Chambers,  deolaring  that  we  only 
welcome  in  that  Assembly  what  is  strictly  in  conformity  to 
the  fundamental  statute. 

*'  If  the  pontiff  prays,  blesses,  and  pardons,  he  has  also  the 
duty  of  binding  and  releasing.  And  if  as  prince,  with  the  in- 
tention of  better  fortifying  and  protecting  public  interests, 
he  calls  on  the  two  councils  to  co-operate  with  him,  the  prince- 
priest  has  need  of  all  liberty,  in  order  that  his  actions  may  not 
be  paralysed  with  re/;ard  to  the  Interests  of  religion  and  of 
the  Btale  ;  that  liberty  he  preserves  as  intact  as  the  statute 
and  the  law  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  which  we  have  pro- 
mulgated. 

"  If  great  desires  multiply  themselves  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  Italian  nation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  world  should 
know  that  for  our  part  we  consider  that  war  cannot  be  the 
means  of  attaining  that  obiect.  Our  name  has  been  blessed 
throughout  the  earth  for  the  first  words  of  peace  which  fell 
from  our  lips ;  it  would  no  longer  be  so  if  words  of  war  were 
now  to  be  delivered  by  them.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
mat  surprise  to  us  when  we  learnt  that  that  question  had 
been  submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  contrary 
to  our  public  declarations,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  had  un- 
dertaken to  negotiate  for  peace. 

"  Union  between  the  princes»  and  good  harmony  between 
the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  oau  alone  realise  the  happiness 
for  which  we  sigh.  This  want  of  concord  is  such  that  we  ought 
to  embrace  equally  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  in  order  that  such  a 
paternal  embrace  might  give  birth  to  that  harmony  which 
may  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  hopes. 

"Respect  for  the  rights  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and 
the  persuasion  with  which  you  should  be  animated  that  the 
special  greatness  of  this  state  depends  on  the  independence 
of  the  Soverie^n  Ponli^  will  act  on  you  in  such  a  way  in 
your  deliberations,  that  you  will  always  respect  the  limits 
traced  out  by  us  in  the  statnte.  Iti  this  will  be  manifested 
the  gratitude  which  we  ask  from  you  for  the  ample  institu- 
tions which  we  have  founded. 

"  Year  resolution  to  occupv  yourselves  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  is  a  noble  one,  and  we  exhort  you  with 
all  our  soul  to  persevere  in  it.  Commeroe  and  industry  must 
be  re-established,  and  our  principal  desire,  which  we  are  as* 
sured  is  also  vours,  will  be,  not  to  burthen,  but  to  alleviate, 
the  people.  Fnblic  order  requires  considerable  resources, 
and  to  obtain  them  it  is  indispensable  that  the  ministry  should 
begin  to  devote  its  ideas  and  its  cares  to  that  subject.  The 
public  administration  of  the  fiuances  requires  gresit  and  mi- 
nute precautions.  After  those  vital  elements  have  been  at- 
tended to,  the  government  will  propose  to  you,  on  the  subject 
of  the  mnnici(wlities,  those  ameliorations  which  it  considers 
the  most  useful  and  the  most  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

"  To  the^Chnroh,  and  by  her  to  His  apostles,  her  Divine 
Founder  has  given  the  right,  and  imposed  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing. 

"  Be  in  good  fellowship  amot^gst  yourselves,  with  the  High 
Ck)uncil,  with  us,  and  with  our  Minlstors.  Call  frequently  to 
mind  that  Rome  is  great,  not  by  its  tomporal  domain,  but 

Principally  because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
'hat  truth  we  wish  engraved  not  on  marble,  but  on  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  take  part  in  the  public  administration 
of  affiurs,  in  order  that,  each  lespeotin^  our  universal  primacy, 
no  one  should  give  way  to  certain  limited  theories,  or  even  to 
party  desires.  Who  with  exhalted  sentiments  of  religion  can 
tbiiik  otherwise?  And  if  you  are  penetrated  with  these 
troths,  as  we  hope  is  the  ease,  you  will  be  the  noble  instru- 
meats  in  the  hands  of  God  to  secure  to  Rome  and  to  the  State 
those  true  and  solid  adtanta^,  the  first  of  which  will  be  the 
ejitirpatioa  of  the  seeds  of  misunwt  and  jfutj  spirit." 
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This  document  was  addressed  to  the  Roman  Le- 
gislature. This  answer  of  the  Pope  has,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  frankness  and  perspicuity.  The  Pontiff  doe$ 
not  seek  to  conceal  that  there  exists  a  complete  oppo- 
sition between  him  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber. 
Each  paragraph  of  his  answer  contests  some  one  of 
the  pretensions  made  by  the  Chamber.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  evidently  so  great,  and  the  ques- 
tion 80  placed,  that  a  solution  must  be  immediately 
come  to. 

We  could  have  wished,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  Italy  is  torn  asunder  by  so  many  dissensions^ 
when  her  own  powers  are  but  hardly  sufficient  for 
her  preservation — that  the  Roman  Parliament  would 
have  more  occupied  itself  with  the  independence  of 
the  country  than  with  its  emancipation.  The  ques- 
tions which  its  address  have  given  birth  to,  might 
have  been  advantageously  left  over  for  the  present. 
Still,  in  the  end,  the  consequences  wiU  be  good.  The 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind  requires  the  fall  of 
the  Papacy. 

The  situation  of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  his  Par- 
liament, resembles  in  some  degree  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  in  regard  to  the  States- General.  The 
representatives  which  have  been  returned  by  the 
people,  and  who  owe  their  existence  to  a  decree  of 
his,  bring  against  him  those  imprescriptible  rights 
which  every  free  nation  has  at  its  command.  The 
Pope,  in  his  answer,  recalls  the  deputies  to  the  con- 
stitution— that  is,  to  those  decrees  which  were  issued 
by  him,  and  by  which  the  Roman  Parliament  was 
called  into  existence.  According  to  his  ideas,  the 
sphere  of  their  activity  should  be  herein  contained. 
The  Roman  deputies  have  quite  other  thoughts  of  the 
matter  ;  they  assert  the  rights  of  the  people,  which 
depend  on  no  decrees  whatever.  They  exist  from 
all  time ;  they  are  anterior  to  all  concessions ;  and  it 
is  both  a  virtue  and  a  necessity  to  revoke  all  consti- 
tutions and  ordinances  by  which  they  may  be  fettered. 

The  question  between  the  Pope  and  his  people 
seems  to  be,  whether,  in  calling  into  existence  the 
Roman  Parliament,  he  intended  it  as  a  gratuitous 
act,  which  he  could  at  any  time  revoke,  and  which, 
while  it  existed,  was  to  be  entirely  under  his  control^ 
and  so  made  farcical ;  or  whether  he  was  only  re- 
storing to  the  Roman  people  the  rights  which  apper- 
tained to  them-^rights  which  had  been  held  by  him 
and  his  predecessors  only  by  tradition ;  thus  submit- 
ting himself  freely  to  iho  inevitable  consequences 
which  would  result. 

The  Chamber,  on  its  side,  claims  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  legislative  power.  The  Pope,  in  its  opi- 
nion, is  but  the  representative  of  the  executive  power, 
governing  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  nation, 
and  invested  with  no  special  or  absolute  powers.  The 
Pope  sees  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  He  has  no 
idea  of  giving  up  any  of  his  usurped  authority.  He 
holds  by  the  constitution,  and  caUs  on  the  Chamber 
not  to  exceed  the  powers  therein  contained,  as  it  is 
only  thus  that  they  can  show  their  respect  for  him. 
The  steps  taken  by  the  Chamber  in  appointing  a 
secular  minister  for  Foreign  Affair^ — ^its  intervention 
in  the  questions  of  peace  and  war — ^its  project  that 
public  instmction  ahoold  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
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of  the  priests,  appear  to  the  Pope  so  many  usurpa- 
tions of  his  own  authority.  Thus  ho  acknowledges 
no  pre-existing  or  superior  rights  to  those  which  he 
baa  himself  accorded;  and  ho  considers  it  as  an  inter- 
ference with  his  own  powers,  after  his  discourse  of 
the  29th  April,  and  his  motu  prop^'io  of  the  1st  of 
May,  that  the  Chamber  should  insist  that  war  must 
be  made,  or  that  it  should  revert  to  a  question  which 
he  had  resolved  to  settle  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure.  Ho  declares  that  his  authority  cannot  pos- 
sibly remain  entire,  except  so  long  as  the  constitu- 
tion remains  so,  and  that  all  encroachments  of  the 
Parliament  on  his  rights  are  entirely  destructive  to 
his  sovereignty. 

It  is  here  the  serious  question  arises  between  the 
Pope  and  his  Parliament.  The  double  character  of 
the  Papacy  gives  to  the  lioman  Revolution  a  degree 
of  much  higher  importance  than  the  smallness  of 
territory  where  it  is  accomplished  would  warrant. 
The  interests  of  two  millions  of  persons  are  here  com- 
plicated with  those  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
The  political  supremacy  of  the  Pope  has  long  ceased 
to  be  felt  abroad ;  but  he  has  not  the  less  continued 
to  be  absolute  sovereign  in  his  own  territories.  The 
loss  of  any  of  this  temporal  power  would  fearfully 
trench  on  the  spiritual.  The  preservation  of  the  first 
is  nocesBsury  for  the  continuance  of  the  second.  Any 
revolution  which  would  take  away  from  the  Pope 


his  temporal  kingdom,  would  go  a  great  way  to  re- 
duce the  Catholic  religion  to  a  mere  sect.  It  could 
no  longer  claim  that  universality  which  it  now  enjoys. 
The  Pope  at  last  would  be  reduced  but  to  a  bishop, 
whose  influence  would  be  perfectly  trifling.  It  will 
thus  be  apparent  how  much  it  has  always  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Popes  to  pursue  a  conservative  line  of 
policy.  To  take  the  power  out  of  their  own  hands, 
and  to  give  it  into  those  of  the  people,  was  not  only 
to  weaken  their  temporal  kingdom,  but  their  spiri- 
tual one  also ;  and  so  closely  is  the  one  bound  up  in 
the  other,  that  neither  can  be  efiected  without  react- 
ing on  the  other. 

The  Pope,  without  a  temporal  kingdom,  would 
cease  to  have  a  spiritual  one — without  a  spiritual  one, 
he  would  long  sinco  have  had  no  temporal  one.  His 
conservative  policy  can  thus  alone  keep  him  in  his 
place ;  but  the  question  arises,  whether  the  people 
will  submit,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  worn- out  and 
useless  institution,  to  an  amount  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  despotism,  which  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  and 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope  would  bring  upon  them. 

The  Popedom,  despite  the  prophecies  of  little  philo- 
sophers, is  tottering ;  and  when  it  shall  be  seen  how 
readily  falls  this  merely  human  institution,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  have  no  existence  ;  for 
the  world  will  see  the  delusion  under  which,  for  so 
many  centuries,  it  has  been  labouring. 


THE     FATHERLESS    UNIVERSE 


A  ruin-stricken  sphere. 
Struggling  with  chaos,  as  the  flickering  ray 
Of  an  expiring  lamp.     A  lurid  light, 
Whose  essence  seemed  of  darkness  to  partake, 
Illumed  the  scene ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  eye 
Pursued  its  painflil  wanderings,  it  met 
"With  no  fair  trace  of  beauty  or  design, 
Nor  flower- bespangled  mead,  nor  towering  tree. 
Nor  softly-flowing  river,  mighty  sea, 
Cloud-piercing  mountain,  cataract  or  lake. 
Neither  did  pinnacles  of  wreathing  smoke, 
Nor  stately  domes,  nor  heaven-directed  spires, 
[Rise  in  the  air ;  no  hum  of  busy  trade. 
No  vestige  of  abode  or  human  skill. 
Appeared  around ;  but  one  vast  barren  plain. 
Divest  of  change  and  beauty,  dreary  and 
Appalling  to  behold. 

Nor  yet  was  heard 
The  sound  of  footfiUls,  or  of  human  tongues. 
The  song  of  pleasant  birds,  or  lowing  kine ; 
Nought  save  one  universal  low-voiced  groan, 
Incessant  murmuring  in  the  murky  air, 
With  melancholy  grandeur,  solemn  and  slow. 
And  none  dwelt  in  that  dreadful  solitude 
Save  Man,  if  Man  he  were — so  wild,  so  sad. 
So  fallen  from  his  pinnacle  of  pride, 
A  soulless  thing,  degenerate  and  strange. 
Listlessly  pacing  on  the  turfless  ground 
With  ceaseless  motion,  seeming  as  im][)elled 
By  inward  force  to  wander,  until  death 
Destroyed  the  drear  monotony,  and  gave 
TJnto  the  weary  rest. 
Onward  thus  wearily  they  ever  trod. 
All  heedless  of  each  other ;  no  fond  eye. 
Or  loving  voice,  or  sympathising  heart. 
To  cheer  their  mutual  path ;  but  each  one  breathed 


As  conscious  of  none  other  save  himself. 

Stalking  with  spectre  step  and  downcast  brow. 

And  smiting  with  lank  shrivelled  arm  their  breasts. 

Looked  forth  much  deep  heart-sorrow,  that  would  say, 

"  We  ore  all  fatherless,  alas!  alas!*' 

And  thus  passed  years  of  mournful  sojourning. 

And  then  came  death ;  and,  sinking  to  the  groimd, 

The  haggard  form,  unnoticed,  would  expure. 

And  where  it  fell  it  rotted ;  so  the  plain 

Was  paved  with  mouldering  bones 

Throughout  its  drear  extent. 

Among  them  one  of  loftier  gait  appeared. 

With  tearful  eye,  and  deeply-furrowed  cheek. 

Scarred  with  a  thoughtful  sorrow.     He  had  crawled 

Into  a  solitary  spot  to  die. 

There  seemed  a  fearful  struggle  in  his  breast ; 

Anon  the  Are  within  him,  smouldering  long. 

Burst  into  flame ;  and,  raising  his  gaunt  form 

Erect  against  the  sky,  his  eye  uplift, 

As  if  amid  the  niin  it  perceived 

Some  vestige  of  divinity,  some  trace 

Of  that  forsaken  world's  great  parentage. 

His  voice  brake  forth  in  mournful  utterance, 

"  Where  art  thou  ?  oh!  where  art  thou  ?"  and  the  cry 

B^sounded  tlurough  that  silent  infinite 

Like  a  lost  spirit's  wail.     But  life's  last  sparks 

Were  ebbing  fast ;  and  sinking  back  to  earth. 

Fainter,  and  fainter  still,  became  the  cry. 

Until  the  eye  was  glazed,  the  pulse  was  still. 

The  quivering  lip  and  palpitating  heart 

Were  frozen  into  silence,  and  kind  Death 

Had  done  liis  ofSce. 

Much  unto  my  mind 
Was  wonder  present,  that  I  thus  had  found. 
Disordered  and  forsaken,  chaos-riven, 
A  world  ivithout  a  God!  JonJ(  J.  Nbwtok. 
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THB     TAKING     OF     THE     BASTILB. 


CHAPTER   III. 
THl  NIOHT. 

When  Gracchus  Antibonl  and  Charles  Clement  foand 
themselYes  completely  caaght  in  the  trap,  they  seated  them- 
selves at  the  table,  and,  leaning  each  upon  his  elbows,  held 
a  council  of  war. 

"  We  are  in  the  power  of  a  scoundrel,  that  is  clear,"  said 
Gracchus,  in  a  low  whisper ;  "  but  for  how  long,  is  wholly 
another  question.  If  I  only  know  Torty  was  on  our  track, 
I  shonldnH  care."    > 

"  Gracchus,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  sombrely,  for  he 
was  thinking  of  his  mistress,  '*  this  man  is  free,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  guard  and  watch  her  I  love.  Besides,  hark  to  the 
tocsin,  how  it  sounds,  and  we  are  idle." 

"  I  hear  it,"  replied  Antiboul,  dryly;  «*  but  it  is  only  calling 
the  warriors  together ;  the  fighting  will  not  be  yet.  We 
shall  come  in  for  our  share.    Let  us  examine  our  quarters." 

And  he  raised  the  flickering  tallow  candle. 

"  The  door  is  impregnable ;  besides,  I  don't  know  how 
many  cut-throat  scoundrels  may  be  outside." 

"  The  window  is  hopeless,"  atlded  Charles,  "  for  the  bars 
are  like  those  of  a  state  prison." 

"  Last  resource — ^the  chimney,"  continued  Gracchus,  ex- 
amining that  orifice  with  assiduity; ''  too  narrow  for  a  man's 
arm,  Foi  de  BnUu$,  we  are  in  a  strange  position.  Let  us 
look  at  the  ceiling." 

Gracchus,  with  these  words,  climbed  the  table,  and  scni- 
tiniaed  with  keen  eye  the  roof. 

"  Black,  dirty,  but  wooden !  Oh,  here  is  the  chink !  By 
the  head  of  Necker,  it  is  the  flooring  of  the  upper  room.  All 
right.     Hand  me  the  knife." 

The  roof  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  two  huge  beams,  across 
which  fell  a  number  of  planks,  black,  and  apparently  rotten 
with  age.  Gracchus,  once  in  possession  of  the  knife,  which 
was  coarse  but  strong,  went  to  work,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
had  cleared  away  the  dirt  that  filled  the  chink.  A  light  at 
once  fell  through  from  the  room  above. 

"  Whisht !"  said  Gracchus,  alongside  whom  now  stood 
Charles  Clement ;  *'  be  very  cautious,  for  some  one  sleeps 
above  us.  Use  your  knife  here,  the  opposite  side  to  me,  and 
slowly,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  is  what." 

•*  Make  less  noise,"  whispered  Charles, "  or  else  those 
above  and  those  below  will  equally  trouble  us." 

"  Trust  me,"  said  Gracchus ;  "  it  is  not  the  first  escape  I 
have  made  out  of  jail." 

Ten  minutes  of  hard  work  sufliced  completely  to  clear  the 
interstices,  and  Gracchus  looked  through. 

•*  A  bed,  a  chair,  a  lamp,  several  varied  articles  of  furni- 
ture, a  dozen  sacks  of  flour,  and,  as  I  live,  a  woman.  We're 
done.     Foi  de  Brutus,  she'll  scream  like  a  cat." 

**  Hush,"  said  Charles  Clement,  "  that  is  to  be  seen.  Let 
ns  get  the  plank  out  first." 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  that,"  replied  Gracchus, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head — "  to  make  saws  of  our  knives,  or 
to  crack  the  plank.     But  here  goes." 

And  seizing  the  chair  from  below,  he  stood  upon  it,  on  the 
table,  leaned  his  back  against  the  plank,  and  then  paused. 

**  Are  yon  ready!"  he  asked. 

**  Quite,"  laid  Charles  Cleioent,  drawing  a  pi«tol, 


**  Be  ready  to^fire  if  they  enter  the  room,"  added  Gracchus, 
in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Ready,"  answered  Charles,  laconically. 

*'  Now  for  freedom,"  cried  Antiboul,  and  with  a  sudden 
jerk  he  sent  tbe  plank  shivering  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Follow, '^  he  cried,  leaping  upwards,  and  kneeling  to 
assist  Charles  Clement. 

**  Aux  voUtars!^^  shrieked  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
sitting  up  in  a  stat^  of  indescribable  alarm  in  her  bed. 

<<  Shriek  away,"  cried  Gracchus,  as  soon  as  Charles  was 
by  him.     "  i)o  as  I  do,  Clement." 

He  dashed  open  the  door,  an<f,  using  his  utmost  strength, 
rolled  a  sack  of  flour  down  the  narrow  stairs,  which  caught 
at  the  turning,  and  the  dozen  others  rapidly  following,  the 
stairs  were  completely  barricaded. 

Pan  !  pan !  went  two  pistols  ^"om  below. 

"  Ah !  ah!"  cried  Gracchus,  rushing  to  the  orifice,  and 
answering,  by  a  discharge  of  both  pistols  upon  several  men 
who  had  entered  the  room  below,  "  two  can  do  that  work.'* 

"  Waste  not  our  ammunition,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

"  It  is  not wasted,"answered Gracchus,  "for  I  have  cleared 
the  room,  and  marked  one  fellow,  as  I  see  by  the  trace  of 
blood." 

"  But,"  cried  the  girl,  who,  after  an  examination  of  the 
intruders,  felt  no  longer  so  very  much  alarmed,  '<  why  are 
you  in  my  bed-room?" 

"  We  are  very  sorry  to  intrude,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul, 
with  excessive  politeness,  taking  an  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  to  examine  the  person  whose  sanctuary  they  had  so 
suddenly  invaded ;  "  but  we  were  prisoners  below,  and  every 
means  is  fair  in  captivity,  as  in  love  and  war." 

"Prisoners!"  said  the  damsel,  who  was  arranging  her 
hair,  and  striving  to  look  as  coquettish  as  possible ;  "  pri- 
soners in  this  house !" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  prisoners,  caught  in  a  trap,"  re- 
plied Gracchus,  with  a  low  bow,  "  which  must  be  our  excuse 
and  absoiUc  for  our  unceremonious  invasion." 

"  But  explain,  messires,"  said  the  girl,  "  or  rather  retire 
an  instant,  and  I  will  rise." 

The  two  friends  discreetly  moved  to  the  landing,  whence 
they  had  the  satis&ction  of  assuring  themselves  that  their 
extempore  fortress  of  flour-bags  was  for  the  nonce  impreg- 
nable. 

"  Hist,"  said  Gracchus — ^however,  listening,  "  the  rogues 
are  working  to  remove  them.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
will  loosen  them  below,  and  then  we  are  caught,  though  I 
conceive  we  shall  find  in  that  time  means  to  escape." 

"  By  the  roof— it  will  be  easy,"  answered  Clement. 

"  I  expect  as  much,"  said  Gracchus  ;  "  but  I  iancy  this 
girl  will  be  of  use  to  us.  She  knows  the  physique  of  the 
house,  while  we  only  know  the  morals,  which  are  anything 
but  edifying." 

"  They  are  making  progress  below,"  interrupted  Charles 
Clement,  as  the  bags  fell  slightly  inward. 

"  Foi  de  Brutus,'^  exclaimed  Antiboul,  "  we  must  super- 
impose, to  use  a  scholar's  phrase,  the  girl's  mattresses  ;  but 
I  see  a  narrow  aperture." 

At  the  same  moment  he  drew  his  pistol,  thrust  it  into 
I  the  aperture,  which  was  paused  by  the  inward  Ending  of  a 
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sack,  ami  fired.  Three  shotg  replied,  but  none  pierced  the 
mattresses  which  the  student's  ingenuity  had  erected.  The 
flour-ba^  saved  their  Kves. 

The  girl  here  opened  the  door,  and  hospitably  bade  them 
enter.  Gracchus  at  once,  without  circumlocution,  explained 
their  adventure.  The  girl  listened  with  attentive  ears, 
continuaDy  interrupting  him,  however,  with  exclamations 
of  surprise. 

"  Mon  dieu,  the  holy  virgin  protect  you,"  said  she,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  when  he  had  concluded,  "  for  you  are  in  a 
Btrangely-bad  house.  It  is  a  famous  resort  of  cut-throats 
and  eaupe-jarrets  /" 

"How  came  you  here  ?"  inquired  Gracchus,  dryly. 

The  girl  bent  down  her  head,  shamefully,  and  both  of  the 
friends  examined  her  carefully.  She  was  about  seventeen, 
very  delicate,  of  gentle  and  graceful  form,  but  poorly  dressed. 
She  had  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  verj'  white  complexion. 

"Have  you  no  answer?"  said  Charles,  gently,  while 
Gracchus  froTiiied.  He  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  student 
felt  strangely  vexed  at  having  to  think  ill  of  the  com- 
panion, so  romantically  obtained. 

»  "  I  am  a  poor  girl,"  she  replied,  perfectly  crimson  with 
blushes,  "  but  honest.  I  live  near  at  hand  with  an  old 
woman,  who  has  adopted  me.  About  a  month  since,  a  fine 
handsome  gentleman  saw  me,  and  spoke  to  me  kindly.  He 
said  he  wished  my  good — that  I  was  not  in  my  right  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  gave  me  clothes ;  and  " — ^here  the  girl  blushed 
more  deeply  still — "  there  was  talk  of  making  me  a  grande 
dame,  by  ^ving  me  his  hand." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  one  another.  The  eyes  of 
Gracchus  sparkled.  Their  expression  was  severe  and  painful ; 
7)ut  it  was  no  longer  against  the  girl. 

"  Last  night,  late,  he  came  to  our  house  in  disguise.  He 
had  on  him  a  large  hat  and  cloak,  while  he  was  stoutly 
armed.  He  said  that  he,  as  a  noble,  was  flying  ;  for  that 
awful  days  were  oome,  when  a  gentleman  was  to  be  perse- 
cuted, and  his  life  taken.  He  said  he  must  fly  from  Paris, 
and  I  must  go  with  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Gracchus,  still  dryly,  "your  story  interests 
me." 

**  He  told  me  I  must  fly  with  him  now,  or  lose  him  for 
ever ;  and  as  he  was  hunted  to  the  death,  I  must  meet  him 
here,  where  none  would  suspect  him." 

"Our  man,"  whispered  Gracchus  to  Charles;  "I  sus- 
pected 60  from  the  first.     Is  your  friend  tall?"  he  added. 

"  He  is ;  do  you  know  him  ?"  inquired  the  girl,  anxiously, 
while  her  eyes  grew  more  animated  and  bright  than  usual. 

"  Is  he  slight?"  continued  Antiboul. 

"  He  is." 

**  Describe  him  to  me." 

The  gir*i  did  so  with  all  the  minuteness  and  observation 
of  love,  anc^  l^ough  highly  coloured,  the  portrait  was  too 
distinct  not  to  be  recognised. 

"  The  scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  bitterly. 

"  Monsieur !"  said  the  girl,  reproachfully,  raising  her  blue 
eyes  to  his. 

"  Bather,"  said  Charles  Clement,  seizing  her  arm — "rather 
listen  to  the  fiend  himself  than  to  that  monster.  It  is  he 
who  waits  below  to  murder  us ;  it  is  he  who,  having  robbed 
his  uncle,  would  have  made  his  cousin  a  felon's  w^e.  He 
is  a  profligate,  who  wished  to  ruin  and  abandon  you,  and 
from  whom  God  sent  us  to  save  you." 

"  Leopold  a  traitor !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  wildly. 

"  Said  we  not  so?"  continued  Gracchus ;  "  the  dastard 
knave  Leopold,  that  is  the  naone," 


"  Monsieur!"  said  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands,  "  I  am 
a  poor  child,  save  m6  from  this  man." 

"  And  you  have  really  escaped?"  mused  Graechns. 
He  knew  not  why,  but  he  waited  the  answer  with  intense 
anxiety, 

"  I  was  to  be  his  wife,"  said  the  girl,  bending  down  her 
eyes ;  "  and  he  respected  me,  he  said,  for  that  reason." 

"  Double  traitor!  but  let  us  not  tarry  longer.  We  mu«t 
to  the  roof — first,  let  us  cast  these  mattresses  above  the 
sacks  "^ 

And  Gracchus  raised  the  whole  of  the  bedding  in  his  arms, 
and,  casting  it  on  the  floor,  trampled  it  down,  so  as  to  make 
the  impediment  as  great  as  possible.   The  addition  of  a  few 
chairs  and  an  old  tiible  made  it  probable  that  they  conld  not 
be  removed  under  nearly  half-an-hour.    Fomiture  was  then 
so  piled  over  the  aperture  in  the  flooring  as  to  be  immoveable. 
"  Now,  then,  away,"  he  continued,  taking  the  lead ;  "  yon, 
Charles,  assist  this  girl ;  I  will  reconnoitre  with  this  lamp." 
With  these  words,  Gracchus  Antiboul,  who  had  taken  the 
wretched  lamp  off  the  table,  ascended  the  dirty,  greasy,  nar- 
row staircase,  with  a  slow  and  measured  step.     The  hoo^ 
was  lofty,  and  at  each  landing  they  listened  for  inmates  in 
the  room.    They  were  all  empty,  their  usual  occupants  being 
too  disturbed  this  busy  night  to  be  in  bed.    The  tocsin  still 
sounded. 

They  had  ascended  to  the  sixth  story,  and  were  making 
for  the  seventh  and  last,  when  Grracchus  halted,  and  bade 
his  companions  do  so  likewise,  showing  the  utmost  caution. 
Charles  Clement  moved  to  his  side.  Before  them  n  as  on 
open  window ;  and  out  upon  the  roof  sat  a  solitary  man. 
His  back  was  to  them,  and  he  was  leaning  forward,  as  if 
looking  into  the  street  below.  Gracchus  handed  the  lamp 
to  Charles  Clement,  cocked  his  pistol,  and  crept  stealthily 
up  to  examine  who  was  this  man  who  stood  thus  inoppor- 
tunely in  their  way.  He  held  his  breath  ;  and,  though  tlie 
old  stairs  creaked  slightly  under  his  weight,  reached  the 
landing  undiscovered. 

Once  at  the  window,  he  leaned  cautiously  out,  advancetl 
his  pistol  to  the  man's  ear,  and  then,  as  he  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  pressed  the  cold  tube  to  his  temples.  The  roan 
gave  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  then  turned  round  calmly. 
It  was  Jean  Tortioolis. 

"  Torty,"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  petrified  with  astonish- 
ment, "  what  do  you  here?" 

"  I  am  watching  to  shoot  Count  Leopold,"  replied  the 
crick-neck,  savagely. 

"  To  shoot  him !"  muttered  the  girl. 

"Jean,"  said  his  master,  advancing  nearer,  and  speaking 
in  a  severe,  and  at  the  same  time  gentle  tone,  "  why  wouW 
you  murder  this  man?" 

"  Because  he  robbed  me,"  replied  Torty,  who  was  evi- 
dently still  serai-drunk  with  fh«nzy. 

"  Robbed  you ! "  said  Clement,  with  an  aoeent  of  much 
surprise. 

"  Of  his  wife,"  answered  Gracchus,  in  a  whisper. 

At  this  instant  a  heavy  explosion  was  heard,  and,  in  a 
moment,  the  whole  party  were  wrapped  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke. 

Those  below  had  endeavoured  to  blow  awav  the  barrier 
by  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder.  The  very  house  shook, 
but  the  quantity  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  shatter  the 
walls,  even  within;  and  the  sound  of  shovels  at  work  a 
minute  after  showed  that  aU  was  not  f^  below. 

The  landing  opened  into  a  garret  used  as  a  himb^  room. 
The  three  men  mshed  ihemn^  sebed  oM  pieoes  of  fhni- 
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tixre,  plants  of  beds,  chairs,  an  antiquated  wardrobe  ikiling 
to  pieces — anything  on  which  their  hands  fbll ;  and,  in  five 
minutes,  had  formed  a  barrier  even  more  formidable  than 
the  one  below ;  a  few  cords  rendered  the  removal  a  work  of 
difficulty  and  time. 

**  Now,"  said  Charles  Clement,  '<  we  shall  have  leisure  to 
escape  bj  the  roof.  Can  it  be  done  easily  ?''  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Torticolis. 

**  Very  easily,"  replied  the  crick-neck,  "  except  there  will 
be  men  below  guarding  the  issue.  We  must  make  a  long 
deUntr,** 

*'  Here,  Torty,"  said  Crracchus,  seizing  a  coil  of  old  rope, 
**  take  this,  it  may  be  useful." 

With  this  understanding,  Torty  led  the  way.  Qracchus 
Antiboul  followed,  holding  the  girl's  hand ;  while  Cliarles 
Clement  brought  up  the  rear,  having  quietly,  but  peremp- 
torily, taken  the  post  of  honour.  Antiboul,  whose  eyes  should 
have  been  before  him,  was  constantly  looking  behind,  fbr  fear 
his  friend  should  be  attacked.  The  road  they  had  taken  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  A  narrow  fiat  portion  of  the  roof 
near  the  gutter  enabled  them  to  walk  along  about  twenty 
yards,  passing  several  garret-windows,  and  then  they  reached 
the  edge  of  a  terraced  roof  much  below  them.  In  an  instant, 
Torty  had  fastened  the  cord  over  to  the  terrace  below,  and 
bad  slid  down  •  both  his  master  and  Qraoohos  then  assisted 
the  young  girl  to  descend. 

**  God  be  thanked,"  said  she,  '*  this  is  my  house." 
^  So  much  the  worse,"  exclaimed  Antiboul,  **  for  that 
will  be  surely  guarded." 

He  rai«ed  the  trap  leading  below,  and  descended  the  stair 
a  few  steps. 

"  Are  there  many  persons  in  the  house?"  asked  Charles. 
**  Many,"  replied  the  young  girl. 
*'  At  this  instant  the  face  oi  the  boy-waiter  peered  over 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  Gracchus  saw  him  turn  back  and 
signal  to  others,  disappearing  instantly. 

The  group  were  standing  round  the  trap  as  if  about  to 
descend.  By  their  side,  in  the  wall  of  the  lofty  house,  was 
an  open  window*  Gracchus  drew  the  girl,  by  a  convulsive 
jerk,  towards  it.  In  an  instant  the  whole  party  had  entered, 
closed  the  window,  and  concealed  the  lamp.  Scarcely  had 
they  done  so,  when  a  heavy  body  alighted  near  the  window. 
In  another  instant  six  men  were  on  the  terrace,  among 
whom  Graoohus  recognised  the  Count. 

"  Down  this  trap  ?"  said  the  Count,  interrogatively. 
"  Yes"  replied  the  voice  of  the  boy. 
Away  went  the  pursuers,  one  after  another,  in  hot  haste 
down  the  staircase. 

"  Escaped,"  cried  Gracchus,  in  a  low  voice  of  triumph. 
**  Lost,"  repeated  the  girl,  recovering  her  breath,  **  we 
are  in  the  house  we  have  just  left." 

Gracchus  and  the  whole  party  stood  stiH  an  instant,  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment.  But  all  three  were  men  of 
action.  They  passed  through  the  bed-room  they  were  in, 
and  through  another,  and  then  entered  a  narrow  dark  pas- 
sage, into  which  ten  or  twelve  similar  apartmenta  opened, 
as  in  so  many  old  houses  in  Paris.  Away  they  went  down 
the  stairs,  using  caution,  though  moving  quickly,  until  they 
had  passed  by  the  dirty  scene  of  confusion  made  by  the 
blowing  op  of  the  flour-bags.  Before  them  was  an  open 
door,  that  of  a  narrow  passage  abng  the  wine-shop,  which 
was  still  ciiywded  with  visitors.  The  whole  party  paused 
not,  bat  dipping  down  under  cover  of  the  olamoroos  disous- 
fion  relative  to  themselves,  gained  the  street  without  diffi- 
enlfy*   It  ifM  a  narrow,  dirty  lane.    The  girl  took  the  lead. 


and  in  an  instant  more  they  were  out  of  it.  Two  or  three 
turns,  a  rapid  motion  along,  and  a  hum  of  voices  is  heard 
before  them.  Another  minute,  and  they  are  lost  in  a  dense 
crowd. 

It  is  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
and  the  dock  is  striking  four,  and  still  the  tocsin  is  sound- 
ing, and  a  dull  red  glare  in  the  sky  shows  that  the  barriers 
are  still  burning. 

**  The  fig^t  will  not  take  place  without  us, "said  Gracchus. 

**  Adela  will  rejoice,"  thought  Charles  Clement. 

<<  What  will  he  say  f "  mused  the  gnrl. 

<'Not  yet!  not  yet!"  muttered  Jean  Torticolis,  as  he 
savagely  caressed  a  p'lstol  in  his  bosom. 

Four  persons,  four  thoughts — ^hope,  pleasure,  despair, 
and  revenge  *  But  their  emotions  were  nothing  to  those 
working  around  them ;  for  a  nation  of  slaves  were  shaking 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  armour  for  the  good  fight. 
The  monarchy,  shaken  in  its  foundations  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  men  dared  to  argue  that  a  man,  called  convention- 
ally a  king,  had  no  right  over  our  oonsciences.  Themonarohy, 
rotten  from  vice  and  iniquity,  had  been  threatened  many 
times.  Paris,  ever  since  the  tunes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
has  been  the  seat  of  tumult,  debauchery,  iniquity,  and  tyranny ; 
and  the  people  had  oftentimes  growled,  now  in  a  good,  now 
in  a  bad  cause,  the  days  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde  were 
not  forgotten.  Ambitious  princes  had  hitherto  used  the 
insurrection  and  the  emeute  to  serve  their  purposes ;  the 
people  were  about  to  use  it  now  for  their  own. 

CHAPTER  rr. 

TBS  THIBTIINTH  fT  JUIT.  

In  a  few  moments  the  party  fbrmed  a  little  knot,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  dense  erowd.  The  girl  leaned  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  Graochns. 

**  What  must  we  do  with  you?"  said  Antiboul,  addressing 
her  kindly. 

**  1  must  not  go  home ;  he  will  find  um,"  she  answered 
with  instinctive  terror,  though  not  without  a  fiseling  of 
regret. 

**  Hum,"  replied  Graochns ;  *^  she  must  go  to  your  pkce, 
Charles,  until  our  return." 

**  It  is  free  for  you,"  said  Charles  Clement,  turning  to  her ; 
**  there  you  will  be  perfectly  safe." 

"  'Tis  best  to  go  while  there  is  a  chanoe,"  interrupted 
Antiboul.  **  Torty,  take  you  this  young  girl  to  the  Rue 
Grenelle ;  show  her  how  to  find  rest  and  food,  and  then  re- 
join us." 

**  Where  will  you  be?*'  said  Jean  TorUcolis. 

«  You  see  yon  dirty  oafiS-— there  will  we  breakfkst,  anon ; 
for  the  night-work  has  made  me  hungry." 

« I  shall  find  you  there  ?" 

**  Wait  for  us,  if  you  do  not  find  us ;  and  now  go,  and 
mind  you  take  oare  of  this  girl." 

<*  How  shall  I  thank  youf  said  the  young  creature, 
gratefully. 

«  We  will  talk  of  that  at  a  future  time,"  replied  Gracchus, 
motioning  to  Jean  to  lead  her  away,  and  watching  her  un- 
til quite  out  of  sight. 

Left  alone,  the  two  young  men  feU  back  to  gaze  on  the 
crowd.  The  whole  place  was  one  dense  mass  of  men,  of  all 
ages,  and  almost  every  station.  There  were  the  bone  and 
rag  pickers,  the  water-carriers,  the  market-men  and  market- 
women,  the  errand  lads,  the  workmen,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  faubourgs  and  outskirts,  the  small  and  great  shopkeepers, 
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and  nearlj  all  armed  with  pistol  or  sword,  gnn  or  pike. 
They  stood  in  dense  groups,  talking  violently  and  loudly. 
They  complained  of  famine  and  want  of  work,  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  proTisions,  of  the  forestallers  and  storers  up  of  food. 
Their  rage  against  hoarders  was  great.  They  spoke  against 
Besenval,  against  Monsieur,  against  the  Coimt  D'Artois, 
against  Harie  Antionette;  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Neeker,  and  the  Assemhly,  received  all  their  praises. 

Why  they  were  collected  in  arms,  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  no  man  seemed  to  know.  All  felt  that  arms 
and  strength  were  necessary,  hut  no  act  had  yet  heen  de- 
termined on.     The  future  was  dark  and  uncertain. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antihoul  moved  from 
group  to  group,  talking,  listening,  and  enforcing  hope  and 
cheerfulness  into  their  minds,  and  letting  drop  these  hum- 
ing  words  which  open  up  once  now  and  then  to  the  people 
a  sense  of  their  power.  Power  they  have,  and  all  that 
exists.  But  they  know  it  not.  No  tyranny,  no  king,  kaiser, 
aristocracy,  or  priesthood,  that  ever  crushed  and  hlinded 
the  masses,  could  have  resisted  one  second  the  knowledge 
hy  the  people  of  their  strength.  This  is  the  secret  why 
those  in  high  places  will  not  educate  or  teach.  The  people 
would  learn  the  tremendousness  of  their  own  power,  and  the 
few  he,  as  they  should  be — ^nothing  more  than  men. 

"  The  reign  of  despotism  is  over,"  said  Gracchus,  examin- 
ing the  groups,  and  after  listening  for  some  time  to  their 
words.  *'  Paris  is  awake.  If  Versailles  hut  hold  out,  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  nation  he  true,  France  is  free  at  last." 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  shaking  his  head ; 
*'out  of  so  rotten  a  state  nothing  good  can  come  at  once.  This 
day  liberty  may  lay  her  foundations,  but  she  will  do  no  more." 

Antihoul  sadly  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  thought  there  was 
more  truth  than  he  liked  to  own  in  these  words.  His  reply 
was  evidently  to  change  the  subject  of  discourse. 

"  While  these  gbod  people  wait  for  the  electors  to  reach 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  let  us  breakfast."  And  he  turned  to- 
wards the  cafe  pointed  out  by  him  to  Jean  Torticolis. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight;  indeed, it  had  been  so  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Along  the  quays,  around  the  Communal  Palace, 
in  all  the  adjacent  streets,  was  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

At  this  hour,  all  Paris  was  in  commotion.  Many  were 
already  armed,  but  more  were  looking  for  arms.  It  was 
chiefly  for  this  purpose  that  the  masses  were  congregated 
round  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  demanded  organisation 
and  arms.  It  was  announced  that  the  electors  were  con- 
voked for  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  wishes  of 
the  people  should  he  attended  to.  This  gave  them  some- 
thing to  expect,  and  hence  kept  them  quiet. 

Every  moment,  however,  the  agitation  increased.  The 
news  came  that  the  Bastile  had  pointed  its  cannon  on  the 
town ;  that  the  forces  of  the  king  were  concentrating  round 
Paris ;  that  the  people  were  about  to  be  attacked. 

"  To  arms !  give  us  arms,"  replied  the  people. 

**  Strange  delay,"  said  Gracchus ;  "  these  lazy  citizens, 
instead  of  being  at  their  posts  all  night,  make  the  people 
play  anti-chamber  waiters.*' 

"  Trust  them,"  replied  Charles  Clement ;  "  they  are  con- 
ferring elsewhere  what  shall  be  done." 

"  Say,  rather,  how  they  may  trick  and  foil  the  generous 
emotions  of  the  masses." 

«'  Let  us  see  before  we  judge.   Be  not  unjust  to  the  bow- 

Gracchus  made  an  indescribable  grimace,  and  then  turned 
into  the  caffee-room,  the  upper  apartment  of  which  looked 
out  on  the  Place, 


The  scene  thence  wasvivid  in  the  eztreme^'*^  na  of  heads, 
hats,  caps,  of  bare  rude  hair,  of  upturned  &ce8,  gaxing  chiefly 
at  the  clock.  Pikes,  guns,  sticks,  bars  of  iron,  and  every 
instrument  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  were  in  their  hands. 
Some  had  gun-barrels,  others,  rusty  swords;  some,  flails; 
some,  scythes — these  were  workmen  from  the  outskirta,  who 
had  come  in  during  the  night. 

"  Where  are  the  echevins?"  they  cried. 

"  Where  are  the  electors?" 

**  Where  is  the  provost  of  the  merchant^?" 

"  They  laugh  at  us." 

"  Qo  ask  Marie  Lonchamps  where  is  Monsieur  de  FleR- 
selles,"  said  anotlier,  sarcastically. 

<<  But,  metsiret  the  electors  must  breakfast,"  exclaimed 
another. 

"  And  our  wives,  who  are  hungry," 

**  And  our  children,  who  are  starving." 

"  Down  with  the  electors !" 

«  To  the  Bastile!" 

"Tothelnvalides!" 

But  all  these  cries  led  to  nothing.  The  people  contented 
themselves  with  bawling,  screaming,  and  hallooing ;  but  they 
waited.     The  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

The  clock  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  struck  seven. 

The  multitude  seemed  to  take  a  long  breath,  for  tliey 
had  only  another  to  wait. 

In  the  upper  room,  the  two  friends  found  a  number  of  men 
congregated,  to  whom  Gracchus  Antihoul  gave  a  familiar 
nod  of  the  head  as  he  entered. 

<<  The  hour  has  struck,"  said  a  small,  dirty  man,  with 
strong  emphasis,  bnt  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  has,"  replied  Gracchus,  seating  himself. 

"Man  has  found  out  the  problem,*'  continued  the  speaker, 
**  that  life  is  fi-eedom,  and  that  slavery  is  death.  Let  him 
fix  it  in  his  memory." 

"  You  speak  rightly;  but  will  he  fix  it  f"  continued  Anti- 
houl. 

"  When  he  has  done  justice  on  his  enemies.  To  coiw 
struct,  you  must  destroy.  To  save  the  body,  you  must  lop 
off  a  limb.  Cut  down,  exterminate  your  enemies,  root  and 
branch ;  there  will  then  be  hope  for  humanity." 

**  Surely  you  would  not  slay  them  ?"  observed  Charles 
Clement,  coldly. 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  the  tenacity  and  fixedness 
of  a  wild  cat,  ere  he  replied,  which  he  did  in  a  provwb — - 
**Mort  la  beUf  mort  le  venin,*^* 

"  That  is  a  hard  doctrine,"  continued  Charles.  «•  De- 
stroy the  weapons  of  our  adversaries,  but  spare  their  per- 


sons. 
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"  Spare  not  at  all,"  said  the  little  dirty  man,  hotly; 
"have  they  not  killed?  have  they  not  slayed?  have  they 
not  murdered  us ?     Have  they  ever  spared  us?" 

"  They  have  not :  but  our  object  is  not  to  copy  their 
crimes,  but  to  replace  them  by  something  better,"  answered 
Charles  Clement ;  and  leaving  Gracchus  Antibonl  in  oon^ 
versation  with  Marat,  he  moved  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  scene  of  the  most  wonderfbl  events  in  Prench  his- 
tory, this  building,  by  its  massive  and  majestic  appearancei 
would  seem  to  have  been  erected  to  hold  out  against  the 
tempest,  and  the  ruder  attacks  of  popular  commotjons. 

The  origin  of  the  erection  is  traced  back  to  a  very  dif- 
tant  period.  In  the  year  1190,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Aik 
gustus,  when  aristocracy  and  teigneurt  were  in  their  glory; 


*  When  a  serpent  ia  dead,  it  stings  not. 
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^lien  ihe  trader  and  ihe  merchant  were  considered  &ir  game 
to  pillage;  when  Jews  were  roasted  in  the  name  of  Christi- 
anitj  as  an  excuse  to  rob  them,  there  was  formed  a  com- 
,  I>any,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Hanae  Parinenne,  A 
veridique  and  learned  historian  saith: — '<  This  corporation, 
which  the  pillaging  of  the  ieigneun  rendered  as  necessary 
aa  are  the  associations  called  Caravans  among  the  Bedonin- 
Arabs,  enjoyed  some  pririleges,  the  advantages  of  which 
were  shared  by  the  merchants  of  another  coanty,  who  asso- 
ciated with  them,  or  who  were,  as  was  then  said,  hanset," 
The  corporation  was  for  the  pnrpose  of  protecting  the  trade 
of  Paris  by  water.  For  greater  convenience,  they  determined 
to  build  a  port,  and,  for  this  purpose,  demanded  permission 
t4>  levy,  for  one  year,  on  divers  merclumdizes,  certain  con- 
tributions. On  a  boat  loaded  with  wine  above  bridge,  two 
sous ;  on  every  boat  of  wine  going  to  Paris,  five  sous  ;  on 
every  boat  of  salt  going  to  Paris,  five  sous  ;  on  every  boat 
of  herrings,  four  sous ;  of  mirain,  three  sous ;  of  wood, 
twelve  deniers  ;  of  hay,  two  deniers ;  of  com,  three  deniers. 

But,  like  most  bodies,  to  whom  some  power  is  given,  the 
Hcmie  Parinenne  aspired  to  much  more.  In  1220,  they 
bought  of  Philip  Augustus,  for  an  annual  rent-charge  of 
three  hundred  livres,  lea  criage$  de  Parii,  or  the  cries  of  the 
good  and  debannaire  city  of  Paris,  with  right  to  appoint  or 
dismisa  criers,  and  ^  measures.  They  acquired  also  in 
entire  property  the  place  where  the  criers  congregated.  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  granted  the  right  of  la  petite  justice, 
of  lots  and  sales,  and  judgment  of  all  misdemeanours,  except 
the  making  of  base  money  and  criminal  offences,  which  the 
king  reserved  to  himself  the  pleasure  of  abjudicating. 

Thus  we  have  the  first  phase  of  Parisian  submission  to 
the  hwrgeoisie,  from  whose  rule,  vainly,  have  they  striven 
to  be  .delivered  ever  since. 

But  in  1258,  they  rose  higher,  for  Etienne,  Provost  of 
Paris,  in  a  police  ordonnance,  gave  to  the  chief  of  the  eon- 
frwie  de  la  marehandise,  de  Paris,  otherwise  ffanse  Pari- 
gienne,  the  title  of  the  PrivU  des  marchands  de  Paris,  and 
even  of  echevins,  while  the  Parliament  of  Paris  called  the 
Provost,  maitre  des  eclievins  de  Paris»  And  thus  it  became 
themunicipalbody.  And  when  the  Dauphin  thought  toneglcct 
the  States-General,  and  follow  bad  ministers,  Stephen  March, 
provost  of  the  merchants,  showed  his  power,  by  forcing  the 
Lieutcnant-Gkneral  of  the  kingdom  to  recall  the  States- 
Oeneral,  and  griye  up  an  ill-advised  policy.  This  Stephen's 
colours  were  the  tricolour — ^blue,  silver,  and  white. 

But  messieurs  the  echevins  must  needs  have  a  house  to 
meet  in,  and  the  first  of  which  any  record  exists  was  situated 
in  the  Valine  de  Misere,  near  the  place  of  the  great  Ohate- 
let.  It  was  called  the  maison  de  la  marehandise.  Soon 
after,  they  moved  to  one  at  a  very  short  distance  therefrom, 
near  the  Church  of  Saint  Leufroi,  and  which  was  called  the 
parlouer  aux  bourgeois;  and  then,  again,  they  moved  to  a 
place  near  the  enclos  des  Jacobins,  between  the  place  St. 
Michel  and  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  in  a  kind  of  fortification, 
making  part  of  the  wall  of  the  town. 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  1357,  the  bourgeois  of  Paris 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  time  was  come  to  fix  themselves 
finally,  and  they  bought  a  house,  formerly  belonging  to 
Pliilip  Augustus,  called  the  Maison  aux  pUiers,  because  it 
waa  supported  on  huge  pillars.  This  house  was  situated  on 
the  Place  de  Grdve,  where  ever  since  has  been  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  or  House  of  the  City.  This  building,  called  also 
MoMcn  ou  Daiuphin,  sufficed,  with  repairs,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  mtizens ;  but,  in  1532,  in  an  ambitions  moment, 
they  undertook  an  erection  which  rose  voft  and  mighty,  aud| 


on  the  13th  July,  1533,  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Hote^ 
de  Yille  was  laid  by  Pierre  de  Yiole,  provost  of  the  merchants^ 
to  be  finished  in  1605,  by  the  varied  exertions  of  Dominique 
Boccardo,  called  Cortone,  of  Francois  Miron,  and  Andr6  da 
Ceroeau. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  building,  which  this  day  waa 
about  seeking  to  deceive  and  trick  the  pe(^le. 

It  struck  eight  o*clock. 

The  electors  of  the  City  of  Paris  were  announced  as  sitting. 

'*  Breakfast  is  ready,"  said  the  shrill  voice  of  Jean  Tor« 
ticolis,  at  his  master*s  elbow. 

''Have  you  taken  the  girl  home  safely  ?"  replied  Charles 
Clement. 

"Quite,"  answered  Torticolis. 

Charles  Clement  glanced  at  the  table,  where  breakfiuit 
awaited  him,  and  saw  that  Marat  was  about  to  join  them  in 
their  repast. 

"A  fourth  plate,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  waiter. 

"For  whom?"  cried  Gracchus. 

"For  Jean,^"replied  Charles,  with  an  imperceptible  glance 
at  Marat. 

Gracchus  Antiboul  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no  remark 
though  he  fully  felt  the  reproach  of  his  friend's  manner. 

The  four  sat  down  to  Weakfiist  in  view  of  the  Phice  de 
Grdve.  The  muUitudewas  more  compact,  thick,  and  menac- 
ing than  it  had  been  even  all  night.  The  electors  were 
already  sitting,  and  none  seemed  inclined  to  give  them  long 
time  for  deliberation. 

But  the  crowd  were  silent  and  noisy  by  turns.  There 
seemed  fuglemen  among  the  mass,  who  gave  the  word  of 
command.  Suddenly,  the  eye  of  Charles  Clement  fell  upon 
a  window  on  the  end  of  the  Place,  they  being  on  Htk^paHer 
directly  facing  the  Hotel  de  Yille. 

The  window  was  situated  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  man 
leaned  over  the  sill,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head. 
Every  five  minutes  he  moved  his  hat,  and  then  the  shouting 
arose.  The  window  was  that  of  the  room  in  which  were 
met  several  of  the  unknown  persons  who  instigated  and 
guided  the  insurrection. 

Presently  a  man  entered  the  breakfiist  room,  and  ap- 
proached Marat. 

"  The  electors  are  betraying  us,"  he  said. 

"  How  ?"  replied  Marat,  wiping  his  mouth  leisurely. 

**  They  are  discussing  the  urgency  of  forming  a  civio 
guard,  and  are  ordering  the  crowds  to  disperse  quietlv." 

"  Let  them  disperse,"  continued  Marat. 

"  Where  f "  said  Legendre,  the  butcher. 

"  There  are  arms  concealed  in  St.  Lazare." 

"  They  shall  go  to  St.  Lazare." 

"  The  Invalides,"  added  the  dirty  doctor,  "  are  a  perfect 
arsenal.*' 

"  To  the  Invalides,"  responded  Logendre. 

"  And  the  Bastile  I"  inquired  Marat,  drinking  with  6fac- 
chus. 

<*  Has  drawn  up  its  pont-levis,  and  pointed  its  gvss  on 
the  town  and  faubourg." 

"  And  the  foreign  troops  f " 

"  No  man  knows  where  they  are." 

"  Be  sui-e  they  are  near  at  hand ;  bo  sure  Uie  bloodhonnda 
of  tyranny  and  aristocracy  are  not  afar  off.     Be  ready." 

Legendre  made  a  significant  sign,  and  rushed  oat,  toU 
lowed  by  about  a  dozen  men,  who  had  closed  round  the 
speakers,  and  kept  their  conversation  private. 

Charles  Clement,  Graochus,  Marat,  and  Jean,  moved 
anxiously  to  the  window. 
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The  inert  and  inactive  crowd  were  still.  They  were,  as 
nsnal,  waiting  for  events.  Knmours  were  circulating  that 
the  electors  were  playing  the  game  of  power,  and  discnssing 
the  armament  of  a  city  guard,  as  much  to  repress  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  defend  themselves  from  the  aggressions  of  tho 
Court. 

Presently  a  iaint  cry  rose  at  a  given  signal  from  one  quar- 
ter. 

**Aux  Invalides!"  cried  a  shrill  voice. 

A  perfect  roar  succeeded,  and,  with  one  accord,  a  ma«8 
of  seven  thousand  men  and  more  made  for  the  Quai. 

**  Aux  Invalides !"  repeated  they,  in  a  thousand  voices. 

"  We  are  heing  betrayed !     To  arms !  to  arms." 

Another  cry  then  arose. 

**Au  convent  de  St,  Lazare  !  " 

"  To  St.  Lazare,"  repeated  the  crowd,  many  of  whom 
started  back. 

The  scene  was  now  striking  in  the  extreme.  On  the  side 
towards  the  quody  the  column,  rushing  to  take  possession  of 
the  Invalides,  had  started  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  get  jammed 
together  in  an  inconvenient  manner.  There  were  unshaven 
faces,  pale  and  haggard  with  their  night's  watching,  and 
with  dearth  of  food  ;  there  were  bearded  countenances,  full 
of  determination  and  fierceness,  and  hope,  and  enthnsiasm ; 
there  were  boys  and  lads  nishing  to  the  conflict  from  mere 
love  of  excitement;  there  were  women,  with  waving  hair, 
savage  countenances,  suffering  forms,  and  with  death  and 
starvation  in  their  eyes,  who  had  joined  the  rest,  to  urge 
them  on  to  do  and  to  act.  And  all  cried  alond  the  various 
popular  cries  of  the  day. 

The  issue  being  narrow,  many,  half-snfTocated  with  push- 


ing and  driving,  came  back;  and,  rushing  through  the  nar- 
row streets  which  led  from  the  Place  de  Grdve,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  heading  the  main  column. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Place  de  Or^ve  was  com- 
pletely empty. 

"  They  are  at  work,"  said  Marat. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Gracchus  Antiboul,  "  and  we  must  go 
aid  them." 

**  Rather  let  us  go  to  temper  their  violence,"  answeretl 
Charles  Clement. 

"  Stay,"  said  Marat,  looking  suspiciously  at  them,  **  they 
will  soon  be  back ;  and  here  it  is  men  of  head  are  wanted." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Charles,  **  I  cannot  stay.  The  Inva- 
lides will  be  attacked.    I  must  be  near  at  hand." 

Gracchus  Antiboul  knew  that  his  friend  referred  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Rue  Dominique,  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
he  nodded  assent. 

"  Wait  you  us  here,"  said  he,  addressing  Torticolis ;  "  we 
shall  rejoin  you  anon." 

The  two  friends  went  down  into  the  Place,  which  was 
again  beginning  to  fill,  in  time  to  see  Flesselles,  Provost  of 
the  Merchants,  go  in  to  the  electors  at  their  bidding. 

"  See,"  said  Gracchus,  in  a  whisper,  and  pointing  with 
his  finger. 

"  Count  Leopold,"  replied  Charles  Clement, 

The  Count  was,  indeed,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
Place,  in  conversation  with  M.  Brown,  the  police  spy,  dressed 
in  his  holiday  suit. 

The  friends,  though  strangely  puzzled,  made  no  delay  ; 
but,  turning  the  comer  of  the  Place,  entered  a  stray  voiture 
de  place,  and  drove  to  the  Rue  Dominique. 

(To  be  continued, J 


THE    VALLEY. 


[NoTB— A.  country  bard,  two  or  three  ye.an  agO|  was  singnlarlj  called  to  hear  recited,in  one  of  hi«  home  pMtaret,apiec*from  the  pen  of 
lAinartine.  Broken  as  the  translation  was,  it  seemed  to  strike  a  kindred  chord.  He  asked  for  em  Enrlish  vei*8lon ;  be  then  rhvmed  it,  and 
now,  publicly  thanking  the  poet  for  sentimenta  ao  muaioaliy  mingled,  moat  aincerely.doea  he  hope  uie  author  may  be  aa^ed  Dinar  reflec- 
tions, that  uie  "  peace  of  the  rale"  baa  been  exchanged  for  the  atriHaa  of  the  city.] 


Disgusted  and  wearv  of  Earth's  promised  bliss— 
Fuwwetl  bid  to  Life,  Timers  short  worship  is  pact ; 

0  grant  me,  dear  vale,  of  my  infancy,  this — 
Thy  retreat  for  one  day  to  prepare  for  my  last. 

The  close  narrow  path  of  the  valley  is  ftere ; 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  hang  the  thick  bosky  shade. 
Which  falls  o'er  my  head,  but  infuses  not  fear. 

And  my  silence  and  peace  its  gloom  cannot  invade. 

There  two  hidden  rills,  beneath  arches  of  frreen. 
Trace  their  serpent-like  coarse  through  the  valley'sdim  day; 

A  distance  asunder  these  streamlets  are  seen, 
Then  they  blend  their  twin  waters,  and  roll  on  their  way. 

Unlike  the  twin  streams,  which  now  mingle  in  one. 
My  current's  diverted,  no  more  to  return ; 

Btill  fresh  is  their  flow,  while  my  pulses  slow  run, 
And  Life's  turbid  drops  fall  into  Death's  am. 

The  ripple's  sweet  cadence,  the  shades  which  embower. 
Enchain  me  all  dav  on  the  banks  of  their  streams. 

Like  a  mother's  soft  hush,  in  the  luUab^r  hour— 
The  SQul,  like  the  babe,  seeks  repose  in  its  dreami. 

Enshrouded  in  silence,  with  bulwarks  of  wood. 

With  a  bounded  horixon  aufficient  for  me. 
With  the  stream  and  the  sky,  my  heart  says  it  is  good, 

Ajid,  amidst  smiling  Nature,  I  sing,  and  am  free. 

I've  seen  too  much,  felt  too  much,  loved  too  much,  too ; 

The  waters  of  liethe  my  spirits  shall  oalm  ; 
Bweet  shadows  like  these  hide  the  worid  from  my  view 

forfoirtuluew  henQef9rth  be  Memory's  balm. 


My  soul  quaffs  oblivion,  my  heart  drinks  ivpose ; 

The  hum  of  the  world  dies  away  on  the  gale ; 
Like  a  sound  spent  by  distance,  heard  just  at  its  close. 

Which  informs,  but  disturbs  not,  the  peaoe  of  the  vale. 

From  hence  I  view  Life,  through  a  luminous  haze. 
Vanish  swiftly  away  to  the  past's  fleeting  shore  ;, 

Love,  mocking  remains,  with  ner  son-settiDg  raya. 
Like  the  bliss  of  our  dream  when  the  visioa  is  o'er. 

In  this  verdnrous  spot,  O,  then,  rest  thee  awhile  : 
As  the  traveller  returns  wi^  sweet  hopes  in  his  breast, 

A  moment  sits  down  on  bis  own  village  stile. 
And  surveys  from  the  hill  the  sweet  home  of  his  rest 

Like  him,  from  our  shoes,  let  us  shake  off  the  olay, 
We  can  never,  no  never,  Life's  journey  repeat ; 

Like  him,  let  us  breathe  at  the  end  of  our  way, 
A  foretaste  of  quiet  etemaily  sweet. 

With  light  and  with  shadow  Time  mocks  all  thy  life, 
False  boons  all  around  flee,  no  more  to  retam ; 

Bat  the  valley's  dear  worship  is  free  from  all  strife. 
And  Solitnde's  hynms  the  soul  loves  to  learn. 

DaFS,  shaded  and  shortened,  like  Autumn's  sere  boors, 
Or  the  slope  of  yon  hills,  now  fading  in  gloom  ; 

Hope  leaves  thee,  and  Love  seeks  out  fresh  rosy  boweis, 
ijid  alone  thou  desoendest  the  path  of  the  tomb. 


May  I  hope  some  of  the  spirit  of  this  beautifhl  oonposition 
remains^  although  the  garb  may  be  grotesque. 
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POETS  AND  POETRY. 


The  poets  are  determined  to  extirpate  the  idea  pro- 
mulgated some  time  ainoe,  that  the  age  is  practical  and 
non-poetical;  but  it  was  held  otherwise,  in  eorrent  phra- 
seology, a  few  years  ago.      Our  age  was  supposed  to 
have  risen  over  the  ornamental  in  literature,  and  to  be 
an  entirely  practical,  mechanical,  railway,  and  steam-en- 
gine age  in  everything.     Some  daring  versifiers  endea- 
voured in  reply  to  show  that  there  was  poetry  in  rails 
and  locomotives,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  mechanical 
skill  were  parts  of  a  great  poem.     The  achievements  of 
the  Stevensons,  the  Lodges,  and  other  leaders  in  the 
armies  of  navies,  are,  doubtless,  more  beneficiaL  to  the 
world — ^and  form  worthier  themes  for  poets'  lays  than 
the  victories  of  half  the  leaders  of  men  to  slaughter,  past 
or  present.  The  siege  by  the  Loudon  and  North-western, 
or  the  Midlands,  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  both  of 
which  they  have  taken,  might  form  a  subject  for  an 
Iliad;  but  where  is  Homer  P     And  would  shareholders, 
speculators,  and  directors,  reward  the  bard  who  sung 
their  triumphs,  as  their  ancestors  paid  for  the  rehearsal 
of  their  victories  and  their  crimes,  with  silver  cups  and 
gold  chains  ?     It  is  a  doubtful  question;  although  there 
is  poetry  in  the  subject,  the  world  may  not  pay  for  its 
extraction.     The  locomotion  of  the  age  should  not 
cramp  its  imaginative  tendencies.  Men  should  not  love 
nature  less,  because  they  may  see  more  natural  objects 
now  than  formerly  in  the  same  cost  of  time,  and  a  less 
cost  of  money.    Steam-power  has  opened  up  the  country 
to  the  town,  and  made  the  country  better  acquainted 
with  the  town.     It  brings  men  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  should  in  that  way  expand  at  once  the  heart  and 
the  mind — ^the  intellectual  and  the  moral  powers.   Ro- 
bert Bums  was  not  less  a  poet  after  he  had  traversed 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  than  when  his  knowledge 
of  his  countiy  was  bounded  by  the  Carriok  hills  and 
the  bay  of  Ayr.     Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  the  "  De- 
serted Village"  after  he  had  wandered  over  part  of  the 
Continent.     Byron  was  a  poet  on  the  banks  of  Don 
and  by  tha  springs  of  Dee ;  but  he  remembered  *'  Dark 
liOch-na-Gar"  amongst  the  isles  of  Greece  and  on  the 
plains  of  Italy.     The  extension  of  the  power  to  travel 
and  the  habit  of  travelling  can  neither  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  poets  nor  injure  the  quality  of  their  poetry.    The 
tendencies  should  be  of  precisely  an  opposite  character. 
Steam  power  is  not,  therefore,  the  enemy  of  imaginative 
works,  and  the  destroyer  of  ideas:  but  those  who  deem 
the  days  of  great  intellectual  trophies  for  ever  past, 
now  recede  from  the  accusation  against  steam,  and  de- 
liberately put  us  down  as  a  generation  of  Mammon- 
worshippers.      The  anxiety  evinced  by  poets  to  be- 
come pensioners  almost  justifies  the  statement,  and 
leaves  the  rule  without   exception  apparently ;    but 
only  apparently;  for  there  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred any  period  in  time's  passage  when  intellectual 
exertions  were  more  appreciated,  and  would  be  more 
independently  rewarded,  than  in  this   1848;    if  the 
crisis  were  past  that  affects  publishers  more  serious- 
ly than  cotton-spinners,   or  colonial  planters.      The 
number  of  volames  in  verse  issued  during  this  dull 
year  indicate  that  the  poets  or  versifiers  do  not  despair 
.i>f  the  w<^ld,  and  refuse  to  consider  their  art  proscribed. 
A  lavge  proportioQ  of  these  little  books  shoidd  **  nerer 


have  seen  the  light,^  and  never  will  see  much  of  it 
until  their  eyes  be  opened  by  the  cutting  up  of  a  waste- 
paper  merchant's  light  porter.  A  still  larger  proportion 
contain  creditable  writing,  likely  to  amuse  or  gratify 
the  author's  friends,  and  thus  to  ji^tify  their  publication; 
for  a  man  who  can  afford  the  cost,  who  enjoys  sufficient 
ability  in  literature  to  rise  over  "  the  ridiculous," 
and  who  is  a  respectable  versifier,  will  scarcely  meet 
*'  a  hobby"  calculated  to  afford  more  excitement  or 
pleasure  at  a  moderate  cost,  than  printing  and  publish- 
ing. It  is  an  immeasurably  more  intellectual  pursuit 
than  any  of  those  by  which  half  the  young  men  of 
fortune  ensure  their  future  embarrassment.  It  stands 
next  to  the  formation  of  pleasure  grounds — small,  com- 
pact, botanic  gardens,  open  to  the  neighbourhood,  which 
is  a  very  sensible  mode  of  attaining  popularity;  and,  if 
assiduously  pursued  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  borough, 
saves  its  cost  in  lawyers'  and  tavern  bills  at  the  elec- 
tion. A  poet  in  these  circumstances,  of  respectable 
talent  and  not  very  high  genius,  should  certainly  write, 
print,  and  publish.  He  must  not  expect  sales.  He 
does  not  want  profit  from-  rearing  pheasants.  He 
need  not  look  for  it  from  making  verses.  But  he 
can  bind  up  the  copies  neatly,  and  enclose  them,  with 
compliments,  to  the  families  of  two  or  three  hundred 
friends,  who  will  place  his  book  amongst  the  annuals, 
and  the  yoimg  ladies  will  read  it.  There  may  be 
more  than  pleasure  in  this  kind  of  amusement — ^it 
may  generate  good.  All  the  "  respectable  volumes" 
are  benevolent,  and  they  may  help  to  form  good  resolu- 
tions, and  sow  the  seed  of  good  actions  in  barren  minds. 
We  very  decidedly  encourage  this  class  of  publications; 
exactly  as  we  think  it  a  noble  characteristic  of  our  times, 
that  young  men  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  means  build 
yachts,  and  go  on  long  crusades  of  science,  over  the 
broadest  and  most  distant  seas — ^making  themselves 
messengers  of  amity  and  friendship  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

We  do  not  expect  many  works  from  that  class  of 
travellers  equal  to  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross" — and 
we  do  not  anticipate  many  ever-living  volumes  like  "Cow- 
per*s  Poems" — from  the  verse-making  coteries;  but 
much  good  may  be  done  without  rising  to  the  pinnacles 
of  fame.  If,  however,  the  cost  be  an  object,  or  the 
writer  wants  to  make  a  crutch  of  literature,  we  strongly 
urge  the  non-publication  of  merely  respectable  poetry. 
Mediocrity  will  only  dash  his  hopes,  and  secure  a  con- 
siderable loss.  Poets,  unfortunately,  seldom  cherish  a 
doubt  privately,  whatever  opinion  they  express  publicly, 
regarding  the  value  of  their  works ;  and  they  should 
therefore  always  be  guided  in  this  position  by  the  advice 
of  invidious  and  ill-natured  friends. 

We  strenuously  contend  against  the  gloomy  notion 
that  imaginative  power,  and  the  feelings  that  make  poetry, 
are  fading  from  amongst  us.  The  statement  is  utterly 
untrue,  and  can  only  originate  in  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  present  and  a  wUful  worshipping  of  the  past.  Mr. 
Pickering,  of  London,  has  been  reoently  fortunate  in 
showing  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  inquire,  the  hol- 
lowness  of  that  accnsatioa  against  our  iron  age,  as 
grumblers  style  it.  The  uppermost  Tdome  that  we 
have,  on  apretty  laige  pil^  is  entitled 
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POEMS  BY  DORA  GBEENWELL .♦ 
The  authoress  says  nothing  for  herself;  not  a  word  of 
preface — ^not  a  syllable  of  introduction — not  a  sentence 
of  dedication.  The  only  information  given  regarding  the 
volume  is  the  single  word  "Poems;"  and  the  poetess 
merely  adds  her  card,  "Dora  Greenwell."  We  like  this 
bare,  independent  way  of  coming  before  the  public. 
There  is  no  pretence  of  advice  given  by  kind  friends  and 
indulgent  acquaintances  for,  or  against,  publishing. 
There  is  no  excuse  offered  from  the  youth  or  inexperi- 
ence of  the  writer.  The  lady  throws  down  her  poems, 
and  bids  the  world  judge  them  as  it  dare,  refuse  or  ac- 
cejjt  them  for  their  worth,  and  they  are  worth  much  in 
themselves,  and  even  more,  it  may  be,  for  their  future 
promise.  This  ballad  is  unnatural;  and  we  learn  from 
it  that  the  poetess  is  yoimg  yet,  or  was  very  young  when 
the  ballad  was  written : — 

•*  *  Do  ye  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Jcanie, 

As  ye  sit  hy  your  fire  at  night? 
Do  ye  wish  that  the  Morn  might  hring  hack  the  time, 

When  your  heart  and  your  step  were  light  P* 

" '  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Robin, 

And  all  that  I  joyed  in  then, 
But  the  fairest  that  ever  arose  on  me 

I  have  never  wished  back  again.* 

"  *  Do  ye  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Jeanie  P 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night, 
Do  ye  reckon  them  o*er,  as  they  faded  fast. 

Like  buds  in  an  early  blight  P' 

'*  *  I  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Robin, 

But  I  mourn  not  their  stay  was  fleet, 
For  they  fell  as  the  leaves  of  the  red  Rose  fall, 

That  even  in  fading  are  sweet.' 

" '  Do  ye  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone,  Jeanie  ? 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night, 
Do  ye  wish  they  were  round  you  again  once  more. 

By  the  hearth  that  they  made  so  bright  P* 

"  *  I  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone,  Rohm, 

Tliey  are  dear  to  my  heart  as  then. 
But  the  best  and  the  dearest  among  them  all, 

I  have  never  wished  back  again!' " 

The  human  being  is  miserable  who  never  thinks  of 
gone  days,  that  they  might  be  restored;  of  withered 
hopes,  that  they  might  come  back  in  their  young  fresh- 
ness ;  of  parted  friends,  that  they  might  return  again 
for  but  a  little  while  with  their  lost  kindness.  To  think 
of  .the  past,  on  the  theory  of  this  ballad,  would  re- 
quire a  perfect  angel,  with  a  frozen  heart.  The  poeti-y 
in  the  following  verses  is  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
than  in  the  ballad,  and  the  idea  is  better  : — 

**  *  Look  not  on  me,  thou  wilding  Brier, 

Look  not  with  love  on  me! 
Let  not  thy  thought  to  one  aspire 

So  Ceir  from  thy  degree. 

"  *  I  am  the  flowers'  bright  Queen — ^the  Rose, 

And  reign  o'er  gardens  wide, 
Where  never  cruel  storm-wind  blows 

To  mar  my  gentle  pride. 

"  *  If  I  am  lovely,  ask  the  race 

For  whom  my  bright  hues  shine, 
All  beauty,  tenderness,  and  grace,f 

They  liken  unto  mine! 

"  *  Whilst  thou  in  wood  and  lonely  lane. 

In  eacb  uncultured  place, 
Hay'st  stretch  thine  arms  abroad  in  vain, 

And  proffer  thine  embrace. 


'*  *  In  vain !  all  haste  to  pass  thee  by. 

All  shun  and  scorn  that  see; 
It  seems  to  do  me  wrong,  that  I 

Should  waste  e'en  words  on  thee.' 

**  *  Oh  Rose!  the  pride  thy  song  bespeaks. 

Doth  ill  thy  state  adorn ; 
If  love  win  not  the  meed  it  seeks, 

Repay  it  not  with  soorn! 

" '  Mine  is  a  simple  wilding  flower, 
And  thine  the  garden's  pride, 

Yet  once,  within  a  fairer  bower, 
We  blossomed  side  by  side; 

"  *  And  if  I  owned  a  blight,  sweet  Roee,* 

Alike  on  thee  it  fell; 
Thy  &ir  and  fading  leaves  disclose 

A  lesson  of  farewell! 

"  *  Within  the  sheltered  garden  air. 

Thy  buds  to  beauty  swell; 
The  freshness  of  a  ruder  air 

Have  nurtured  mine  as  weU. 

**  *  No  flower  within  this  fairy  place 
That  thou  dost  claim  for  tbine. 

Can  boast  a  sweeter,  wilder  grace, 
Than  these  pale  wreaths  of  mine! 

'*  *TJnto  the  glad  bright  sun  they  all 

In  silent  joy  look  up, 
And  diamond  dews  at  even  fall 

Within  each  pearly  cup. 

"  *  The  blessed  Sun!  he  scometh  not 

On  me  alike  to  shine; 
Oh !  thine  may  be  a  prouder  lot, 

But  not  more  blest  than  mine! 


C(  ( 


*  London :  William  Pickering. 
•)■  AUes  Schonbeit,  O  Rose,  die  Menschen 
Mit  dir  Tergleicheiil"— ifwfcr. 


Mock  not  aflection's  faith,  &ir  Rose, 
All  lowly  though  it  be ; 
Look  not  in  haughty  scorn  on  those 
Who  look  with  love  on  thee.' " 

The  volume — a  thick  goodly  volume— has  no  very 
long  poems — ^no  special  story  absorbing  half  its  pages — 
and  using  minors  as  if  they  were  put  there  merely  to 
fill  space ;  but  that  fact  admits  the  manifestation  of 
diversified  powers,  and  makes  the  book  more  pleasing. 
It  has  its  leader — "  The  Dream  of  a  Poet's  youth,'*  a 
story  of  convent  miseries — a  story  of  Italy,  the  cradle  of 
convents — where  the  human  heart  is  cheated  out  of  life 
by  laical  selfi.shness,  and  ecclesiastical  wiles. 

We  are  not  to  quote  much  of  this  poem,  where  a  life 
that  had  one,  and  only  one,  great  incident,  is  told  with 
consummate  skill;  but  the  following  stanzas  have  a 
descriptive  power  that  makes  them  worthy  to  be  quoted 
and  read ; — 

"  And  yet,  fair  land,  thy  calm  and  dream-like  smile 
Needs  not  the  deepening  glow  from  Fancy  caught ; 
Soft  breathe  thy  airs,  and  lovingly  the  while 
Broods  over  all  the  changeless  spell  of  Thought ; 
The  shadow  of  a  Past  with  grandeur  frauglit, 
Rests,  like  a  solemn  charm,  on  grove  and  hill. 
And  round  thy  silent  shrines  the  presence  still 

'*  Of  Greatness  lingers !  although  Power  hath  fled. 
A  cliild,  I  dwell  within  that  field  of  tombs,f 
Wliere,  o'er  the  sleep  of  her  majestic  dead. 
Kind  Nature  flings  a  veil  of  living  blooms ; 
Slowly,  amid  those  solitary  glooms, 
Glides  o'er  its  sultry  course  the  yellow  wave 
That  lifts  a  mournful  voice  round  Glory's  grave. 

'*  The  giant  sepulchres  of  old  renown ! 
Whose  dust  is  eloquent  of  Might  gone  by, 
Whose  stones  are  histories ;  where  Ruin  shares  her  crown. 
And  shadow-peopled  court,  with  Memory, 
That  still  'mid  desolation  silently 
Reclaims  her  portion  from  the  spoiler's  sway. 
Queen  of  a  realm  that  owneth  not  decay!" 

*  Genesis,  iii,  ver,  17|  18«  f  ThQ  Ounpagna  of  Rome, 
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The  following  verses  are  of  another  class.  A  hearty 
old-fashioned  English  spirit  shines  out  of  many  of  the 
poems,  and  "  The  Old  Tamil/'  is  one  of  them : — 

"  Not  now  is  given,  as  of  old,  unto  the  free  of  hand, 

And  to  the  liberal  of  soul,  the  fulness  of  the  land; 

Or  Thet  would  liave  been  with  as  still,  our  hearts  and  homes  among, 

The  good  old  family,  that  held  by  hiU  and  stream  so  long. 

"  The  oldest  tales  among  ns  told,  the  oldest  song  e'er  sung, 
Could  bring  no  trace  of  times  when  that  our  goodly  tre^  was  young; 
They  lived  among  us,  sire  and  sou,  among  us  when  they  died. 
We  laid  them  where  their  Fathers  lie,  each  resting  side  by  side. 

**  They  were  so  much  our  own,  that  still  their  pleasure  was  our  pride, 
When  a  child  was  born  unto  the  house,  or  the  heir  brought  home 

his  bride; 
We  owned  a  part  in  all  they  had — -it  seemed  that  we  went  shares 
In  Life,  when  we  partook  their  joys,  and  half  forget  our  cares!" 

A  second  of  the  same  class,  and  something  resembling 
''The  Old  Family "  in  construction,  although  more 
cheerful,  is  "The  Daughter  of  the  Hall,"  which  Dora 
Greenwell  says — and  we  are  happy  to  have  her  assurance 
of  the  fact,  because  it  is  a  very  happy  story — ^is  ''  a  story 
of  every  day :" — 

"  It  was  at  church  one  summer  mom,  my  good,  my  dear  old  wife, 
That  lint  I  saw  the  fiioe  that  made  the  sunshine  of  my  life ; 
Your  look  still  dwelt  upon  your  book ;  I  do  not  think  you  knew 
The  stolen  glances  that  were  cast  towards  the  squire*s  pew ! 

"  Seven  blooming  daughters  then  were  there,  and  one  a  fidr  young 

bride. 
And  at  the  head  the  mother  sat,  and  looked  adown  with  pride ; 
And  well  she  might,  when  it  was  said  and  sung  by  great  and  small 
How  sweet  a  fiunily  were  they,  the  ladies  at  the  Hall." 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  a  poor  student's  wooing — ^the 
love-making  of  an  attic  in  the  manse  to  a  boudoir  in  the 
mansion — ^mns  on  through  two  other  pages ;  till  aided  by 
the  county  member's  ball,  to  this  result  at  last : — 

"  Old  Time  wore  on ;  there  dawned  a  day  that  brought  me  to  your 

feet; 
Oft  have  we  lived  it  o'er  since  then,  and  still  the  theme  is  sweet. 
Your  sisters  sighed,  *  true  love  was  all,  with  or  without  a  purse,' 
And  once  for  all  your  brother  said,  that  Emma  might  do  worse. 

"  The  good  old  squire,  I  see  him  yet,  the  squire  of  days  bygone, 
Who  had  a  laugh  for  every  jest,  the  loudest  for  his  own. 
*  My  seven  fair  daughters  I  shall  I  find  a  lord  apiece  for  all  P 
A  worthy  youth  our  vicar's  son,  and  welcome  at  the  Hall !' 

*'  Your  lady-mother  smoothed  her  brow,  and  smiled  her  stately  smile. 
And  made  some  show  of  courtesy  to  mine  within  the  aisle. 
Yet  wore  throughout  a  dignified  and  somewhat  frigid  mien, 
And  did  not  take  me  to  her  heart  until  I  was  a  dean. 

**  Full  fifty  years  since  then  have  wove  their  web  of  good  and  ill. 
But  only  seem  in  heart  and  thought  to  bind  us  closer  still ! 
'Time  changes  all,'  the  saying  goes,  but  we  can  surely  prove 
That  his  cold  breath  may  pass  in  vain  on  evergreens  like  love. 

**  I  wonder,  when  in  idler  hours  I  read  of  sylvan  shades. 

And  noble  youths  who  sought  for  truth  with  simple  village  maids. 

If  I  had  found  a  gentler  wife,  a  truer  'mong  them  all. 

Than  she  who  somewhat  stooped  to  me,  the  daughter  of  the  Hall !" 

We  hope  that  Dora  Greenwell  is  quite  right,  and  that 
Buoh  love  affairs  are  stories  of  every-day  life  in  the  world. 
« The  Dying  Child"  is  a  picture  of  a  more  common 
scene;  slmded  in  no  common  style — a  difficult  picture, 
highly  finished,  and  evincing  female  tact  with  a  poet's 
power.  There  are  few  verses  in  religious  poetry — 
which,  with  the  noblest  theme,  has  been  too  often  com- 
monplace, and  less — so  solemn,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  as 
those  that  we  quote : — 


"  Oh!  come  to  me,  ye  blessed  ones, 
And  take  me  to  your  arms, 

I  know  you  by  your  shining  robes 
Aad  by  your  waving  palms. 


"  Your  robes*  are  pure  from  every  stain — 

Not  Rachel's  bitter  tears 
Had  wrought  such  wliiteness  through  the  rain 

Of  long  and  evil  years ! 

"  Your  smiles  are  sweet  as  is  the  babe's 

Upon  my  Mother's  knee — 
Oh  little  onel  I  would  that  Thou 

Wert  there  along  with  me! 

"  How  happily  our  days  would  flow 

AVhere  all  is  gkd  and  fair — 
Ah !  might  the  faces  that  I  know 

Bat  look  upon  me  there! 

"  For  something  dear  will  &il  awhile 

In  those  abodes  of  bliss — 
The  sweetness  of  my  Mother's  smile. 

My  Eather*8  evening  kiss. 

"  If  Tliey  will  miss  me  on  the  Earth, 

I  shall  miss  Them  above. 
And  'mid  the  holy  angel-mirth 

Shall  think  on  Those  I  love. 

'*  But  when  iAey  come  /  shall  be  first 

To  give  them  welcome  sweet, 
i/y  voice  shall  swell  the  joyous  burst 

Tliat  doth  the  ransomed  greet! 

**  I  come.  Oh  Saviour!  yes,  I  haste 
TuY  ransomed  child  to  be, 

Yet  I  have  many  on  the  Earth, 
And  none  in  Heaven  but  Thee!** 
******* 

"  And  then  A  YoiC£  spake  soft  and  clear, 
*Wliom  wonldst  thou  have  but  me? 

Wlio,  in  the  Heavens  or  witli  thee  here. 
Hath  owned  such  love  for  theeP' 
******* 

**  And  the  child  folded  liis  wan  hands,  and  smiled 
As  o'er  i^  blissful  meaning— but  his  breath 

Failed  in  the  happy  utterance,  as  he  met 
His  Father's  kiss  upon  the  lip  of  Death.* 


n 


There  is  a  singularly  beautiful  idea  in  the  lines — 

**  For  something  dear  will  fiul  awhile 

In  those  abodes  of  bliss — 
The  sweetness  of  my  Mother's  smile. 

My  Father's  evening  kiss. 

"  If  They  shall  miss  me  on  the  Earth, 

I  shall  miss  Them  above." 

*  *  *  * 

And  in  the  consent  to  die,  qualified  as  it  stands  with 
the  addition,  the  sadness  mingling  with  joy — 

**  Yet  I  have  many  on  the  Earth, 
And  none  in  Heaven  hut  Thee  !** 

A  natural  confession  from  a  dying  child,  contrasting  with 
the  noble  poetry  in  the  seventy-third  Psalm — if  we  can, 
without  profanity,  compare  the  verses  of  inspiration  with 
those  of  earth's  poets — contrasting,  without  differing; 
for  the  words  of  inspiration  may  represent  tried  and  care- 
worn life,  that  has  tasted  much  of  earth,  and  found  it 
vanity  and  vexation;  a  different  matter  from  the  youth 
of  Ufe,  that  only  knows  of  love — a  contrast  without  a 
difference,  because  both  present  the  idea  of  more  than 
resignation,  of  joy,  solemnised.  And  thus  the  "clear 
soft  answer/'  ever  addressed  to  all,  floating  around  us 
everywhere,  and  yet  so  sadly  neglected;  and  the  smile 
that  assents  to  the  "blissful  meaning" — ^the  smile  in 
death,  marking  the  passing  away  o(  the  only  sad  quali- 
fication to  the  ransomed  child's  content  in  change — are 
poetry. 

If  there  be  a  market  for  modem  poetry,  Dora  Gnea- 
well's  volume  should  find  it. 


♦  Rev.  vii.  ver,  18, 14. 
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ALGABSIEE»  AND  OTHER  POiaiSi  BY  HENRY  THOMAS 

DAY.* 

A  thinner  volume,  evincing  much  patient  labour  in 
the  quaint  measurement  of  its  verse ;  wearing  a  foreign 
air—  for  it  is  pretty  largely  pharaphrases  from  foreign 
works — trifles  in  a  studied,  costly  setting.  The  first  in 
the  book  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole;  but  a  similar 
tragedy  is  better  told  in  our  Border  Minstrelsy,  as  our 
readers  shall  see.  There  is  a  convent  in  the  case — one 
of  those  strange  tombs,  where  avarice  and  ambition  bury 
innocence  often;  and  where  oftimes  it  changes  into 
crime;  or  fades  to  shadowiness  and  death  in  grief,  be- 
neath a  monument  inscribed  with  the  record  of  the 
burial,  done  in  the  name  of  humility  and  religious  faith. 
This  is  the  preamble: — 

"  Once,  I  have  heard,  these  waters  rolled 
Their  crystal  clear  aud  cold 
Arouud  a  Monastery  old, 
And  mossy  path  and  tranquil  glade 
An  Isle  of  Beauty  made ; 
And  forth  Srom  every  spray 
The  joyous  lay 
Warbled  like  a  Kiver, 
Pure  and  happy  ever. 

**  And  the  legend  wild 
Tells  of  an  orphan-child, 
Whom  a  Brother's  guile 
Secluded  in  the  Isle, 
And  practised  on  her  ripening  youth 
And  unsuspecting  truth, 
That  Piety's  persuasive  voice 
Might  influence  the  Maiden's  choice, 
And  incline  her  meekly  to  abide 
The  Convent's  willing  Bride ; 
And  then  to  hiln  resign 
The  wealth  for  which  he  dared  to  pine. 

"  And  she  was  beautiful  to  see 
As  earthly  Lady  e'er  may  be ; 
Of  lineage  higli, 
And  Spirit-Uke  of  purity." 

The  lady  was  loved,  and  her  chivakous  lover  wanted 
not  her  land,  if  he  could  only  win  her  heart ;  and  that 
was  accomplished  The  resolution  regarding  the  land 
might  have  changed  her  brother's  purpose;  but  selfish 
men  ai-e  also,  and  always,  suspicious.  It  failed :  thecouvent 
undertaker  thought  the  acres  safer  while  their  owner 
was  the  "  bride  of  heaven,"  than  if  she  occupied  the  place 
that  her  Creator  intended.  Men  find  out  many  inven- 
tions for  consummating  wickedness,  aud  thwarting  Pro- 
vidence— if  that  be  an  allowable  expression — and  some 
of  them,  like  this  system,  are  wrapped  round  with  a  robe 
of  piety.  Tlie  story  includes  a  description  of  the  con- 
vent in  its  pride,  and  in  its  ruin: — 

"  Begirt  with  flowers 
And  fairy  bowers. 
Upon  the  lovely  Isle 
Arose  the  ancient  Pile : 
And  pointed  arch  and  Cloister  fair, 
Ajid  carved  stone  and  marbie  rare, 
And  pictured  pane 
Of  costly  stain 
Adorned  the  Fane ; 
Proud  emblefli  of  the  days 
When  Sisters  twain*  could  raise 
A  Minster  to  their  Maker's  praise. 


*  London:  William  Pickering. 

*  Joan  and  Agnes  de  Yaloneis,  the  two  foundresses* 


"  The  northern  front  sublime, 
Strong  in  the  strength  of  elder  time, 
And  graceful  as  the  hand  of  old 
With  cunning  skill  could  mould. 
Glanced  o'er  the  hUls  and  woods 
And  tributary  floods : 
And  on  the  Sablmth,  to  the  side 
Where  gloomed  the  Portal's  massy  pride, 
The  Coracle  oft  caiuc 
Of  Peiisants  with  their  breasts  of  flame. 
Lauding  Him  who  rules  above 
With  a  high  and  holy  love. 

"  But  ruined  tower  and  crumbling  arch 
Describe  the  line  of  Time's  dread  march. 
And  tell  the  story 
Of  departed  glorj*; 
For  he  spares  no  more 
The  Temple  hoar. 
Or  royal  throne, 
Than  the  cottage  lone ; 
And  spire  and  ornament  arc  prostrate  lying, 
While  lonely  round  the  breeze  is  sighing." 

The  lady  and  her  lover  tried  open  schemes  in  vain  t« 
accomplish  their  objects :  and  then  made  an  elope- 
ment. The  lady  was  not  yet  a  nun,  and  there  was,  of 
course,  less  "scandal"  to  the  church  in  the  transaction^ 
which  closed  tragicaUy*. — 
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But  the  wakeful  eye 
Of  the  sordid  Spy 
Descried  the  unwonted  flight 
Of  the  Steed  that  night, 
And  bore  the  tale 
Across  tlie  vaJc, 
To  where,  elate, 

The  Brother  revelled  in  his  state ; 
And  many  a  lance 
Forbids  allvancc. 

"  With  lightning  glance. 
Lord  Oscar  scanned 
The  hostile  band ; 
And  well  prepared, 
With  falchion  bared, 
He  spurred  the  Steed 
To  fiery  speed. 

"  The  rank  falls  back 
From  the  Charger  black; 
But  the  Brother's  hand, 
With  desperate  brand, 
Ploughed  deep  his  flank ; 
Yet  stUl,  through  spear  and  targ«^ 
He  breaks  at  large, 
And  then  the  good  Horse  sank. 


t( 


'  An  instant,  freed, 
From  the  dying  Steed, 
'WhUe  safe  he  pressed 
The  Maiden  to  his  dauntless  biMSt, 
Arose  the  Lover's  crest 
Above  the  fighfr — 

But  vain  his  single  might. 
The  crest  of  snow 
At  length  lies  low. 
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'  And  she,  his  life, 
Sweet  Algarsife, 
Survived  not  to  enduito 
The  Cell  obscure ; 
They  could  not  part 
Her  broken  heart 
From  his  that  bled — 
And  her  spirit  fled 
With  his  away 
To  kindlier  realms  and  happier  day. 


The  steed  and  its  riders  may  at  midnight,  says  the 
legend,  swim  the  lake  over  "from  shore  to  shore;*'  aad 
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perhaps  they  may;  but,  as  ve  have  said  already,  a  simi- 
lar history  is  better  told  in  more  than  one  of  our  old 
native  ballads — the  best,  as  yet,  that  legendarypoetry  has 
produced.  The  same  style  of  versification  is  pursued 
through  the  volume,  which  wants  not  those  elements  of 
poetry  that  may  be  applied  to  better  themes. 


THE  POETRY  OF  REAL  LIFE:   BY  HENRY  ELLISON.  • 

We  do  not  know  why  this  title  precedes  a  closely- 
printed  volume  of  350  pages ;  which  is  a  re-print,  with 
improvements  and  alterations,  says  the  author,  sufficient 
to  disarm  all  the  censures  that  fell  on  its  predecessor, 
and  to  retain  all  the  praise.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
volume  for  the  name:  no  reason  that  does  not  appertain 
to  any  other  volume.  The  quantity  of  the  poetry  would 
not  compensate  for  inferior  quality;  but  that  task  is 
not  thrown  on  it.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  much  of  the 
"poetry  of  real  life,"  oU  which  the  author  has  devoted 
time  and  care,  may  be  passed  over,  by  many  readers,  at 
less  than  its  absolute  worth.  There  are  volumes  spun 
out  to  many  pages,  although  their  ideas  might  be  com- 
pressed on  a  single  sheet.  That  statement  would  be 
untrue  of  this  volume,  which  seems  heavy  rather  with 
thoughtfuLness.  The  350  pages  are  full  of  vencs  like 
the  following: — 

"Tliere's  wisdom  in  simplicity, 

And  dignity  in  lowliness; 
And  to  be  lust  is  still  to  bo 
Great  in  our  very  littieneM." 

That  does  not  hold  always  good.  The  truth  of  the 
statement  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  last  man  will  sometimes  attract  attention, 
and  the  rear-guard  of  a  retreating  anny  b  the  post  of 
danger  and  of  honour.   The  poet  murmurs  at  the  times  : 

"  Tnm  ye  nnto  tbe  times,  I  say, 

When  noble  thoughts  were  welcome  more 

To  English  ea»,  tlian,  at  this  day, 

Vile  clinking  gold,  by  knaves  told  o'er !" 

When  were  these  times  P  Grold  we  believe  to  be  no 
more  avariciously  sought  now  than  at  any  former  period, 
since  "wild  in  his  woods  the  imtutored  savage  ran." 
Poets  must  work,  and  not  repine.  Mr.  Ellison  rightly 
reproves  himself: — 

"  The  grasshopper  sleeps  in  the  grass. 

No  dark  dreams  make  him  start, 
But  sunny  visions  o'er  him  pass, 

And  coloured  by  his  heart. 

•*  And  duly,  when  the  star  of  morn 

Hymns  last  of  heaven's  tTain, 
God  wakes  eaoh  happy  bird,  thus  bom 

Prom  day  to-day  again. 

"  He  bringeth  from  the  yesterday 

No  car»,  to  msdce  him  sad. 
But  sings  npon  the  nearest  spray. 

Gladdening,  and  himself  glad. 

"  He  sings  his  happy  heart  out  still, 

As  though  he  had  but  then 
Eirst  found  a  tongue,  the  ears  to  fill 

Of  sad,  repining  men.** 

Kepining  is  an  ignoble  fate  for  a  man.  His  mission 
on  earth  is  work,  and  to  work  with  a  willing  heart,  that 
vnW.  make  it  seem  a  pleasure  the  while.  "Work,"  in 
its  restricted  sense,  is  not  to  be  an  unbroken  choice. 
That  is  slavery,  and  probably  also  ignorance,  and  there 

*  LoBdon:  G.  WiUis* 


may  be  too  much  of  it  ahready ;  but  men  may  be  bat- 
tling with  the  evils  of  the  world,  which  they  have  to 
subdue,  on  every  midsummer  holiday.  The  poet  selects 
a  grave  for  himself,  and  in  so  doing,  brings  one  great 
truth  to  remembrance,  in  the  two  last  lines  that  we 
quote: — 

«  Oh!  Father,  let  me  buried  be 

In  yon'  sweet  churchyard  nook, 
Beneath  the  shadow^-,  old  yewtree, 

Hard  by  that  pleasant  brook; 

"  There  lay  me  where,  a  child,  I  played. 

For  sometliing  seems  to  bless 
The  spot,  there  lay  me,  'neath  the  shade 

Of  bygone  happiness! 

"  And  let  ray  grave  be  near  the  stream, 

As  by  the  ude  of  one, 
I  love,  so  shall  I,  though  I  dream, 

Have  sometliing  dear,  when  gone! 

"  Its  voice,  though  /  sluUl  hear  it  not. 

Makes  music  very  meet 
For  that  same  calm  and  quiet  spot, 

The  iigured's  hist  retreat. 

"  It  has  enough  of  sadness  so 

To  be  my  funeral  knell. 
But  not  JO  sad  to  seem  as  thougli 

Death's  voice,  like  yon'  sad  bell ! 

"  It  is  a  song  of  early  days: 

Snatches  of  happy  times 
Still  meet  my  car,  as  on  it  plays. 

But  too  like  jangled  cliimes. 

"  It  hath  not  broken  faith  with  me. 

Its  voice  is  as  at  first, 
It  has  not  wrung  my  heart,  once  free 

As  it,  no  ties  has  burst. 

"  And  let  there  be  no  stone  above. 

To  tell  its  idle  tale, 
But  freshest  turf  with  flow'reta  wove, 

And  perfuming  tlie  gale. 

**  For  I  should  wish  no  curious  eye 

To  know  who  I  have  been, 
The  few  who  love  me,  easily 

Will  iind  the  pkce  I  Meen!" 

Sonnets  are  the  staple  of  the  volume,  and  there  ar* 
hundreds  of  them — like  this  to  London : — 

"  Silence  broods  o'er  the  mighty  Babylon, 

And  Darkness,  his  twin  brother,  with  him  keeps 

His  solemn  watch;  the  wearied  city  sleeps, 

^And  Solitude,  strange  contrast!  muses  on 

The  fate  of  Man,  there,  whence  the  crowd  anon 

Will  scare  her  with  life's  tumult!  the  great  deeps 

Of  human  Thought  are  stirlesa,  yet  there  creeps, 

As  't  Were,  a  far-off  hum,  scarce  heard,  then  gone. 

On  the  still  air;  'tis  the  great  heart  doth  move 

And  beat  at  intervals,  soon  fhim  its  sleep 

To  start  refreshed.     Oh  Thou,  who  rul'st  above, 

Be  with  it  in  its  dreams,  and  let  it  keep. 

Awake,  the  spirit  of  pure  peace  and  love, 

AVhich  tliou  breath'st  through  it  now,  so  still  and  deep  I" 

Or  "  Sunset  m  the  Frith  of  Clyde"— the  best  "  sun- 
set," in  a  quiet  summer  evening,  amongst  our  British 
Isles: — 

"  The  sun,  with  golden  finger,  one  by  one, 
Doth  touch  the  islands,  marking  out,  as  *i  were 
On  a  vast  dial,  the  hours,  as  they  wear 
Away  in  beauty;  while  the  Day  doth  run 
Its  down^urd  coarse,  like  one  who  has  nigh  won 
The  goal  of  all  his  glory  and  his  care, 
And  gathers  all  his  splendour,  to  declare 
His  coming,  and  the  great  deods  he  hath  done! 
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One  after  one  they  sink  back  into  shade: 
Like  beacon-fires  on  the  mountain-heights, 
Which  tell  great  news,  and  in  rotation  fade; 
While  he  moves  onward,  making  gorgeous  sights. 
And,  at  his  parting,  in  rich  clouds  arrayed. 
Blends  in  one  gloiy  all  their  shades  and  lights  !** 

And  Mr.  Ellison  is  thoroughly  English,  deeply  steeped 
in  veneration  for  a  great  object — the  good  old  Saxon 
tongue : — 

'*  Old  Saxon  tongue,  old  speech  my  fathers  spake, 
For  earnest  thoughts  and  earnest  men  right  fit, 
Thou  hast  a  sanctity  like  Holy  Writ, 
To  me,  old  Tongue,  wherein  my  heart  did  make 
lis  first,  articulate  essays;  for  the  sake 
Of  many  a  "  household  word"  endeared  to  it. 
And  for  the  Muses*  founts,  where  I  would  sit, 
(The  wells  of  English  undefiled)  and  take 
My  fill!  dear  art  thou,  as  the  name  of  home. 
Which  I  first  learn*d  to  call  upon  in  thee; 
Dear  for  the  stores  which  thou,  their  golden  key. 
Didst  open:  and,  oh!  may  I  be  struck  dumb, 
When  thou  dost,  in  my  mouth,  aught  else  become 
But  what  thou  art,  the  language  of  the  free!" 

The  characteristic  of  the  volume  is  a  deep,  steady 
current  of  thought,  rather  than  gleams  of  flashing  genius. 


LAYS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL  AND  THE  SOLITARY : 
BY  MRS.  CHARLES  TINSLEY.* 

We  cannot  explain  our  forgetfulness  of  this  very 
pretty  book,  which  has  been  mislaid  by  us  for  three  or 
four  months.  Most  of  the  "  Lays"  have  appeared  al- 
ready in  several  Magazines — a  number  of  them  in  our 
own;  and  that  circumstance  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  us,  at  any  time,  to  quote  from  them.  Our  readers 
knew  well  the  style  of  Mrs.  Tinsley's  poetry,  and  its 
character,  so  that  we  never  had  more  to  do  regarding 
this  pretty  volume  than  to  mention  its  existence,  and 
say  right  heartily  our  good  wishes  for  its  success.  The 
accidental  turning  of  it  over  to  a  wrong  batch  pre- 
vented that,  and  we  can  now  make  only  a  sorry  com- 
pensation, although  poems  do  not  deteriorate  in  six 
months ;  and  the  "  Lays  of  the  Thoughtful  and  the 
Solitary"  should  have  readers  "  many  years  hence." 


THE  PRINCESS  :  A  ]^£EDLEY.    BY  ALFRED 

TENNYSON.f 

We  are  at  confession,  and  may  get  through  all  our 
sins  of  omission  at  once.  Li  one  respect,  the  omission 
of  this  volume  is  a  greater  error  than  our  forgetfulness 
of  Mrs.  Tinsley's.  Li  another,  it  is  less ;  for  if  we 
forgot  Alfred  Tennyson,  it  was  only  when  he  had  forgot 
himself.  We  believe  "  the  Princess"  to  be  written  by 
him,  for  so  says  the  title-page,  with  the  attestation  of 
a  most  respectable  publisher;  but  we  should  not  have 
ascribed  this  "  prattle"  to  him,  if  that  title-page  had 
been  cut  out.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  to  satirize 
learned  ladies,  who  want  to  be  legislators,  and  the 
equals  of  man  at  the  polling-booth  and  in  the  legislative 
chambers.  The  attainment  of  that  object  would  be  a 
heavy  stroke  to  female  power.  It  is  invincible  at  pre- 
sent, and  growing  even  as  it  should  grow ;  and  all  should 
rejoice  in  its  growth,  for  it  guages  the  rising  of  Christian 
civilization,  the  only  civilization  worth  having.  "  The 
Princess"  does  not  contribute  to  raise  the  author's 
fame.    Its  under  current  of  satire  is  well  directed ;  but, 

*  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
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founded,  as  it  is,  on  an  exaggeration,  such  as  society  has 
not  hitherto  exhibited  in  its  most  diseased  or  crotchettv 
limbs,  the  effect  is  lost.  One  king  betrothed  his  infant 
son  to  the  infant  daughter  of  another  monarch;  but  the 
Princess  grew  up  to  be  a  furious  scold  and  bluestocking 
under  the  tuition  of  an  eccentric  Lady  Blanche,  and  de 
termining  to  assert  the  rights  of  women,  she  refused  tc 
abide  by  the  contract  made  on  her  account,  when  she 
was  in  her  cradle,  not  in  consequence  of  the  cause  made 
and  provided  for  in  aU  such  romances,  that  she  was  in 
love  otherwise,  and  out  of  the  paternal  bond ;  but  be- 
cause she  was  stiffnecked  merely,  and  had  a  theory.  Being 
a  favourite  with  the  young  princes,  her  brothers,  she  was 
allowed  a  palace  and  a  demesne,  where,  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  male  visitors,  she  might  rear  up  women  to 
their  proper  position,  and  moral  or  intellectual  stature. 
The  experiment  was  told  in  other  kingdoms,  and  reached 
the  young  prince,  her  aflSanced,who,  never  having  met  his 
intended  wife,  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  feel 
very  acutely  her  retirement  from  domestic  felicity  to  the 
woman  world  that  she  was  trying  to  make;  but  curiosity 
overcame  discretion.  Without  any  additional  tempta- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  assuming  female  attire,  the  prince 
and  two  companions  travelled  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
female  colony,  furnished,  indeed,  with  letters  from  the 
father  of  the  lady.  The  old  gentleman  supposed  tliat 
the  prince  would  present  the  letters  in  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  the  female  attire  was  a  second  thought.  The 
difficidty  of  accomplishing  an  interview  was  got  over 
tlirough  an  obliging  innkeeper: — 

"  Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North,  we  came, 
AVhen  the  first  fern-owl  whirr'd  about  the  copac. 
Upon  a  little  town  within  a  wood 
Close  at  the  boandaiy  of  the  liberties; 
There,  entering  in  an  hostel  called,  *  Mine  Host* 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines. 
And  sliow'd  the  late  writ  letters  of  the  king. 

He,  with  a  long,  low,  sibilation,  stared 
As  blank  as  death  in  marble ;  then  cxdaimed. 
Averring  it  was  dear  against  all  rules 
For  any  man  to  go  ;  but  as  his  brain 
Began  to  mellow^,  *  If  the  king,*  he  said, 

*  Had  given  us  letters,  was  he  bound  to  speak  P 
The  king  would  bear  him  out;*  and  at  the  last — 
The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins — 

*  No  doubt,  that  we  might  make  it  worth  his  while. 
For  him,  he  reverenced  his  liege-lady  there ; 

He  always  made  a  point  to  poet  with  mares ; 
His  daughter  and  his  house-maid  were  ^e  boys. 
The  land  he  understood  for  miles  about 
Was  tilled  by  women ;  aU  the  swine  were  sows. 
And  aU  the  dogs*  *' 

And  when  the  parties  reached  the  great  lodge,  at  the 
gate  of  the  liberties,  which  were  indeed  anything  but 
liberties  for  the  male  sex,  they  sent  in  the  foUowing 
note : — 

"  Three  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire  pray 
Your  highness  would  enroll  them  with  your  own. 
As  Lady  Psycho's  pupils.** 

The  request  was  granted,  and  they  were  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  great  Amazon,  who  greeted  them 
in  queenly  fashion — 

"  "We  give  you  welcome :  not  without  redotmd 
Of  fame  and  profit  unto  yoursdves  ye  come, 
The  first  fruits  of  the  stranger;  aftertime, 
And  that  full  voice  which  drdes  round  the  grave. 
Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  np  with  me. 
What !  are  the  ladies  of  your  land  so  toll  P*" 
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This  difficulty  also  was  overcome — 

"  *  We  of  the  court,'  said  Cyril.    *  From  the  com-t  ?' 
She  answered,  *  then  ye  know  the  Prince  ? ' " 

And  the  parties  began  to  plead  the  Prince's  cause, 
but  they  vere  quickly  answered.  The  \\Tlful  woman 
told  them — 

"  When  we  set  our  hand 


To  this  great  work,  we  purposed  with  oursehes 
Never  to  wed  " 

And  handed  them  the  statutes,  which  few  young 
ladies  would  admire : — 

"  Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home ; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties; 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men ; 
And  many  more,  wliich  hastily  sabscribed." 

Tlie  tall  ladies  entered  on  their  learning,  and  wc  need 
not  pursue  their  course  until  the  hour  when,  at  a  ban- 
quet, the  Prince  and  his  friends  were  discovered  by 
tbeir  "  vocal  music,"  which  was  too  rough  in  tone  and 
language  for  gentle  ladies.  The  song  of  the  Prince  was 
not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  It  is  like  Alfred  Tennyson — 
and  we  quote  it,  therefore,  with  its  introduction  and  its 
result.  The  concert,  of  which  it  formed  part,  consisted 
necessarily  of  ladies  alone,  as  all  the  ladies  believed ; 
but  they  were  mistaken  in  this  instance,  and  agreeably 
cheated,  as  happens  often  to  them  in  our  common  sense 
world : — 

"  Then  I  remembered  one  myself  had  made. 
What  tune  I  watclied  the  swallow  winging  south 
from  mine  own  land,  part  made  long  since,  and  part 
Now  while  I  sang,  and  maideu-Iike,  as  iar 
As  I  could  ape  their  treble,  did  I  sing. 

*'  *  0,  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

" '  0,  teU  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  eacli. 
That  bright,  and  fierce,  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark,  and  true,  and  tender  is  the  North. 

"  *  O,  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

*'  *  0,  were  I  thou,  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

**  *  Wliy  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 

Belaying,  as  the  tender  ash  delays 

To  dothe  herself,  when  aU  the  woods  are  green. 

•*  *0,  tcU  her.  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown ; 
Say  to  her,  I  do  bnt  wanton  in  the  South, 
Bat  in  the  North,  long  since,  my  nest  is  made. 

"  *0,  tell  her,  brief  is  life,  but  love  is  long, 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

"  *0,  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 

Ply  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine, 

And  tell  her — ^tell  her — ^that  I  follow  thee.* 

"  I  ceased,  and  all  the  ladies,  each  at  each — 
Like  the  Ithacensian  soitors  in  old  time — 
Stared  with  great  eyes,  and  laughed  with  alien  lips, 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant;  for  still  my  voice 
Rang  false :  but,  smiling,  'Not  for  thee,'  she  said, 
'  O,  Bnlbul,  any  rose  of  Gulistan 
Shidl  burst  her  veil ;  marsh  diyers,  rather,  maid. 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow  crake 
Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass :  and  this 
A  mere  love  poem !     O,  for  such,  my  friend, 
We  prize  them  slight :  tiicy  mind  us  of  the  time 
When  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt.     Knaves  arc  men, 

vol..  TV. ^NO.  CLXXVI. 


That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness, 
And  dress  the  victim  to  the  olTering  up. 
And  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Paradise, 
And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Love  is  it?'"         »         ♦         *         • 

41  *  4c  «  *  «  « 

This  was  a  very  hopeless  Princess  for  any  unfortu- 
nate Prince  to  have  betrotlied;  but  though  she  hated 
marriage,  until  men  should  learn  toknow  the  value  of 
women,  yet  she  loved  music,  and  persuaded  one  of  the 
Prince's  friends  in  petticoats  to  "  favour  the  company 
with  a  song," 

"  The  true  growth  of  your  soil. 


riM 


That  gives  tiic  manners  of  your  countrywomen." 
And  then,  as  the  Prince  knew  nothing  likely  to  meet 
the  demand,  did  Cyril 

"  Begin 

To  trill  a  careless,  careless  tavern-catch 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,  and  strange  experiences. 
Unmeet  for  ladies." 

jVnd   this  song  made  a  crisis: 

"  Melissa  clamoured  *  Hee  the  death  I'  '  To  horse'.' 
Said  Lady  Ida:  and  fled  at  once,  as  flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk. 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  dovecot  doors. 
Disorderly  the  women." 

The  intruders  were  saved  from  death,  but  they  and 
forty-seven  of  their  friends  had  ultimately  to  fight  the 
three  brothers  of  the  Princess,  and  forty-seven  of  their 
squires;  and  in  the  battle  the  iuquisitive  Northerns 
were  soundly  beaten  by  the  champions  of  woman's 
rights  from  the  South;  on  wliich,  as  a  matter  of  spite, 
probably,  and  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,'  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  curing  of  wounds  by  the 
ladies,  followed  by  the  natural  consequence  of  a  number 
of  marriages;  and  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  when, 
as  we  suppose,  though  there  remains  some  uncertainty 
on  the  subject,  the  foundress  consented  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract made  for  her  before  she  ceased  to  need  cradle 
strings. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Alfred  Tennyson  nmst  do  some- 
thing better  than  this  "  Princess  "  to  sustain  his  fame. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  CONQL'EST,  AND  OTHER  POEMS  : 

BY  HENRY  TAYLOR.* 

Is  a  thin  volume  of  those  respectable  poems,  in  which 
the  writer's  friends  will  be  interested.  Tliere  is  a  grain 
of  Yomig  Englandism  in  the  author :  he  thinks  ill  of  the 
present— well  of  the  past: — 

"  Oh,  England!  *  Merry  England,'  styled  of  yore! 
AVhere  is  thy  mirth  ?     Thy  jocund  laughter  where  ? 
The  sweat  of  labour  on  the  brow  of  care 
Makes  a  mute  answer — driven  from  every  door! 
The  May-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more. 
Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  mummers  rare. 
The  tired  mechanic  at  his  lecture  sighs, 
And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  lore. 
Has  leisure  to  be  wise  ? 


«( 


Civil  and  moral  liberty  are  tsrain : 
That  truth  the  careless  countenances  free 
Of  Italy  avouched ;  that  truth  did  we. 
Of  converse  grounds  and  with  reluctant  pain, 
Confess  that  England  proved.     Wash  first  the  stain 
Of  worldliness  away ;  when  that  shall  be, 
Us  shall '  the  glorious  liberty*  befit. 
Whereof,  in  other  far  than  eartldy  strain. 
The  Jew  of  Tarsus  writ. 


*  London:  Edward  Moxou. 
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"  One  House  of  Befnge  in  this  dreaiy  waste, 
Was,  thrdogh  God's  mercy,  by  our  fathers  built, 
Tliat  House  the  Charch  :  oh,  England,  if  the  gnilt 
Of  pride  and  greed  thy  grandeur  have  abased, 
Tliy  liberty  endangered,  here  be  placed 
Thy  trust :  thy  freedom's  garment,  if  thou  wilt, 
To  piece  by  charters  and  by  statutes  strive, 
But  to  its  personal  rescue,  haste,  oh  haste ! 
And  save  its  soul  alive." 

We  see  no  reason  for  refusing  or  delaying  to  erect 
May-poles  now;  and  the  world  will  not  prevent  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  from  dancing  be- 
liind  the  last  harvest  wain  in  Buckinghamshire.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  poems 
is  the  comparison  of  the  Cliurch  to  a  House  of  Refuge 
from  greed.  That  should  be  the  case;  bnt,  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  but  a  comfortless  refuge  from  the 
greed  of  the  world.  If  it  were  otherwise,  curates 
would  not  pine  through  life  in  care  and  poverty,  while 
bishops  carol  through  the  green  lanes  and  pleasant 
fields  of  time,  wallowing  in  luxury  and  wealth,  if  they 
please :  and  many  of  them  do  take  Mammon's  sunny 
side  of  the  way. 


HOURS  OF  RECREiVTION:  BY  CHARLES  Mn)DLETON.* 

One  of  those  volumes  to  which  we  referred  that 
should  be  published:  if  the  author  can  afford  the  outlay. 
It  is  the  book  of  a  kindly-hearted  young  man,  written, 
he  says,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  a  youth  time, 
interrupted  often  by  sickness.  The  poetry  is  respect- 
able, and  of  a  character  that  an  accession  of  practice 
and  experience  may  render  more  than  respectable.  The 
author  takes  the  right  side  of  the  poetical  or  non-poeti- 
cal character  of  the  present  age : — 

"It  has  been  objected  that  this  is  not  the  age  of  poetiy, 
and  that  therefore  I  am  entering  upon  a  field  which  will  yield  no 
produce  ;  in  reply  to  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  a  l)€au- 
tifiil  line  from  a  celebmted  poetess  of  the  present  day — 


" '  That  Nature  and  Poetry  can  never  die.' 


» 


That's  our  creed:  but  poetiy  may  not  pay ;  may  yield  no 
produce  notwithstanding;  and  will  yield  none  unless 
through  personal  influence ;  or  to  genius- and  talent  of  a 
high  order.  Perhaps  the  following  extract  is  as  fair  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  this  book  as  we  could  procure: — 

"  Oft  have  I  sat  in  this  scquesterM  grove, 
The  seat  of  luxury,  the  lap  of  love ; 
And  I  have  watch'd  with  an  attentive  eye 
The  wild  flowers  blossom — but  alone  to  die — 
That  rise  in  beauty  from  the  fruitful  mould, 
^Vith  scarcely  one  that  beauty  to  behold ; 
Each  bud  expands,  but  ever}-  passer  by 
Regards  them  only  with  a  careless  eye ; 
And  thus  they  droop  and  wither,  and  are  gone 
Hack  to  their  home,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
Thus  have  I  watched  them  onward  year  by  year, 
Aud  could  not  fail  to  watch  them  with  a  tear, 
Yet  trac'd  in  them  a  moral  which  the  mind, 
jBy  meditation  taught,  is  apt  to  find. 

"  How  many  a  flower  in  life  is  seen  to  bloom 
And  seen  to  pass  unheeded  to  the  tomb  ! 
Replete  with  love,  and  with  exalted  mind, 
Yet  scarcely  leaves  a  reverenc'd  name  behind ; 
So  cold  and  heedless  is  the  thankless  crowd, 
That  the  frame  eickcns  while  the  heart  is  bowed." 

We  like  much  the  following  sonnet : — 


*  London :  John  Russell  Smith. 


"to  MJSItCY. 

'  Sweet  angel  of  the  world !  thy  radiant  wings 
Spread  like  a  glory  glowing  with  pure  light ; 
Thy  holy  smiles  eternal  gladness  brings. 
Where  aU  seem'd  wrapt  in  darkness  and  in  night. 
Thou  Uftest  up  the  captive  in  his  cell, — 
Thou  pourest  balm  upon  the  tyranf  s  breast 
And  black  Revenge  flies  homcM-ard  to  its  hell 
'Where'er  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  may  rest; 
Thou  weepest  o'er  the  judgment-seat  <^  God 
Till  bleeding  Justice  half  foregoes  the  doom ; 
Thou  stayest  with  thy  hand  his  chastening  rod, 
Wlien  tearb  of  pcuiteuee  the  soul  consume : 
Thou  art,  indeed,  an  angel  from  above. 
The  holiest  offspring  of  eternal  love  \" 


MIDNIGnT  EFFUSIONS :  BT  SAMUEL  CAETER.* 

Mr.  Carter  avows  himself  a  lawyer,  who  has  been  for 
three  months,  it  may  now  be  four,  entitled  to  practise 
at  the  bar ;  and  he  prefaces  this  bulky  volume  with  a 
defence  of  the  practice  of  the  art  of  poetry  by  a  young 
lawyer;  avowing  that  he  only  wrote  verses  "at  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chambers," 
and  pleading  that  he  should  not  be  "  less  fitted  for  the 
stirring  duties  of  an  advocate,  or  the  calmer  business  of 
a  legal  adviser,  than  if  he  had  spent  the  evenings  and 
nights  in  the  billiard-room,  the  tavern,  or  the  thea- 
tre.*' Mr.  Carter  is  perfectly  right;  but  the  pleas 
should  be  unnecessary,  and  would  not  have  been  ad- 
vanced, if  the  young  barrister  had  known  oidy  that 
here,  in  Scotland,  where  we  are  quite  famed  for  aU  the 
legal  proprieties,  we  have  not  merely  young  advocates, 
and  younger  students  of  law  innumerable,  writing 
verses,  but  even  the  Lord  Ordinary  composing  sonnet  b 
under  his  wig,  aud,  probably,  between  cases,  composing 
sonnets  more  numerous  than  those  of  Mr.  EUison,  and 
thereafter  publishing  them  in  a  goodly  volume.  Tlie 
argument  is,  therefore,  unnecessary,  except  upon  the 
principle  which  saith  that  the  captain's  choleric  word  is 
the  soldier's  do\\Tuight  blasphemy.  But  what  captious 
attorney  or  nen'ous  suitor  would  blame  a  young  barrister 
for  putting  Coke  on  Blackstone  into  rhyme;  and  the 
following  lines  show  Mr.  Carter's  tendency  to  mingle 
law  with  poetry : — 


'*  You  have  confessed  and  by  a  recent  Act, 
The  80  chapter,  13  George  the  Third, 
The  penalties  thereto  attached,  incurred, 
Which  says,  if  any  in  the  night  shall  dare, 
With  dog,  or  net,  or  gnn,  to  kill  a  hare, 
Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  six  ajc., 
A  magistrate  may  lawfully  condemn 
To  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  and  we 
Inflict  upon  yon  tlie  full  penalty  ; 
And  if  you  make  default,  or  goods  should  fail. 
Three  months*  confinement  in  the  common  jaiL" 

After  this  most  distinct  evidence  of  the  purposes  for 
which  Mr.  Carter  burned  his  midnight  gas,  we  cannot 
see  that  the  prosaic  solicitor,  or  the  fearful  belligerent 
before  the  courts,  should  doubt  the  law  of  the  bimristcr 
on  account  of  the  poetry  of  the  man.  The  extract  is 
taken  from  the  principal  poem,  entitled,  "  Arthur  Mer- 
vyn,  a  Tale  of  Social  Grrievances" — conmiencing  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  coming  close  upon  the 
present  day.  In  Mr.  Carter,  the  poet,  we  can  trace, 
and  hail,  a  sound  politician,  who  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  youth,  and  the  habit  of  working  hard.  Mr. 
Bright,  M.P.,  should  make  his  acquaintance;  for  here 


*  London :  Saunders  &  OtI«!>'. 
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is  his  decision  on  the  laws  relating  to  domesticated  and 

wild  animab : — 

*<  Those  animals  recliulmed  by  human  skill 
Justice  forbids  that  stranger  hands  should  lull ; 
The  hares  and  rabbits  by  the  farmer  fed 
By  him  alone  should  be  to  slaughter  led  ; 
That  is,  until  they  come  on  common  land, 
Then  might  they  fall  by  any  passing  hand/' 

There  is  a  smack  of  legality  in  this  poetry  still — ^the 
author's  daj  readings  had  assuredly  affected  his  night 
studies.  The  law  was  too  strong  for  the  muses,  for 
the  experiment  shows  us  clearly,  and  we  mention  the 
fact  in  exculpation  of  any  charge  which  the  attorneys 
may  bring  against  Mr.  Carter  in  his  poetical  connexion;, 
that  business  with  him  is  before  amusement. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  a  country  squire  and  parson  in 

this  tale  of  Arthur  Mervyn — ^a  Devonshire  squire  and 

parson — that  well  deserves  a  place,  if  only  to  remind  us 

of  other  times — the  good,  old  times ! — ^that  are  rapidly 

passing  away ! 

'*  The  squire  and  parson  both  were  of  the  peace, 
licensed  to  make  small  peccadilloes  cease: 
The  former  was  a  man  extremely  fit, 
Hated  reform,  and  swore  by  William  Pitt; 
He  had  a  -rental  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
Kept  a  good  house,  besides  a  pack  of  hounds — 
Hunted,  and  shot,  and  fished  in  due  rotation, 
And  called  himself  a  pillar  of  the  nation ; 
Took  in  the  *  Sporting  Magazine,'  and  read 
A  Tory  weekly — just  to  hear  what  said 
The  ministers,  and  what  they  meant  to  do 
To  put  down  Jacobins,  and  freedom  too. 
He  drank  and  smoked,  abused  the  Prench,  and  swore 
One  Englishman  was  equal  to  a  score; 
Attended  Quarter  Sessions,  kept  a  *  Burn,' 
And  served  the  post  of  sheriff  in  his  turn  : 
What  would  you  more  a  man  to  qualify 
And  fit  for  irresponsibility  ? 
The  vicar  was  of  such  another  stamp. 
At  school  a  dunce,  at  college  quite  a  scamp. 
Had  rowed  and  rode,  played  cricket,  drank  his  wine. 
Took  his  degree — and  soon  was — a  divine. 
They  sent  him  down,  soon  after,  to  Stanmore, 
To  preach  the  Gospel  and  instruct  the  poor. 
And  sure  he  was  a  pattern  to  lus  cloth — 
That  is,  the  scarlet — none  could  be  more  wroth 
Against  transgressors — in  the  poaching  way, 
And  oft  he  threatened  of  the  judgment  day. 
The  keeper  soon  liis  information  laid 
Before  his  master,  who  had  some  time  pray'd 
To  have  the  chance  to  catch  some  fellow  out. 
Who  quickly  sent  him  down  to  Parson  Prout." 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  this  poem  to  some  of 
Crabbe's  descriptive  pieces;  and  unless  briefs  flow 
quickly  in  on  Mr.  Carter — briefs  and  fees,  which,  for  his 
sake,  we  hope  may  be  the  case — ^there  is  no  other  young 
poet  more  likely  to  take  the  place  of  Crabbe,  The  po- 
litical material  of  the  following  passage  is  good ; — 

**  Pot  ever  from  free  institutions  rise, 
Skill,  courage,  and  enduring  enterprise. 
Speiddng  a  common  language,  they  could  drag 
Our  ablest  sailors  from  the  British  flag. 
And  fight  us  with  our  own,  and  all  this,  too, 
While  English  vessels  lack'd  a  proper  crew, 
Would  ye  the  reason  know  how  thi  befel  P 
Then,  mark  the  cause  !     Tkey  paid  their  dtMort  veil. 
Gave  them  good  usage,  treated  them  like  men. 
And  not  like  muzzled  wild  beasts  in  a  den. 
While  -EngUmd,  boaatmg  of  her  wooden  walls 
As  sure  protectors  of  her  hearths  and  haUs, 
The  stout  defenders  of  her  sea-girt  land 
Repaid  the  service  with  a  niggard  hand. 
While  milUona  squandered  worthlessly  away, 


In  sinecures  and  pensions,  these  her  stay. 
Her  arm  of  war,  and  buckler  of  defence, 
Are  sacrificed  to  save  a  small  expense. 
True  that  enough  is  spent,  if  well  applied. 
To  keep  our  gtUlant  seamen  on  our  side. 
But  in  this  ckss-ruled  forty  shilling  land, 
Votes  must  be  purchased  to  obtain  command. 
And  those  who  have  them  seize  as  lawful  prize 
On  army,  navy,  customs,  and  excise." 

We  must  leave  Arthur  Mervyn,  an  honest  clever 
fellow,  who  got  forward  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the 
persecution  of  the  squire  and  vicar,  and  became  located, 
as  the  Americans  have  it,  in  Birmingham,  where  talent 
and  industiy  have  always  fair  play.  Some  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter's other  poems  we  like  less.  London  is  ingenious, 
but  sometimes  eccentric,  like  the  real  London  which  it 
describes.  The  following  stanza  contains  additions  to 
and  alterations  of  the  English  language : — 

"  When  we  contemplate  size  independent  of  beauty. 
As  the  sculptured  remains  of  old  Egypt  present. 
In  itfl  sphinxes  and  pyramids  couse-fonn'd  and  aootyy 
The  produce  of  art  in  its  early  advent 
Or  the  measureless  solitudes  shrubless  and  grooty —   . 
The  home  of  the  Ostrich — ^the  Bedouin's  tent-^ 
Preferred  to  that  Araby,  luscious  and  fruity, 
By  nomads,  disdaining  in  towns  to  be  pent; 
The  soul  with  awe  imprest  surveys  the  desert's  boundless  space. 
And,  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sphynx,  forgets  ideal  grace." 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  "  fruity"  to  a  place 
in  the  dictionaries,  although  it  has  not  found  one 
hitherto;  yet,  as  we  say,  "soot,*'  "sooty;"  following 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  takii^  a  high  tone 
against  the  decision  of  the  "  dictioneers"  generally, 
who  stand  out  for  **  sooted  ;'*  so  we  may  adopt,  on  the 
same  principle,  and  with  Mr.  Sheridan's  implied  autho- 
rity, "fruit,"  "  fruity;"  still,  says  Mr.  Walker,  who  is> 
we  think,  an  over-rated  rfan,  "  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd ;"  but,  while  writing  that  condemnation,  it  is  im* 
possible  that  Mr.  Walker  could  have  seen  "  grooty,"  or 
he  would  have  acknowledged  cheerfully  that  there  might 
be  something  even  more  absurd  than  "  fruity."  We  know 
not  why,  as  we  say  "brute,"  "brutish,"  quite  regularly, 
and  by  the  standards ;  that  we  should  not  have  "fruit,'' 
"fniitish" — ^but  Mr.  Walker  will  have  us  to  adopt  to 
"  fruited ;"  although  he  does  not  say  so,  but  we  gather 
as  much  by  way  of  inference,  yet,  why  not  stand  by  Mr. 
Carter ;  stand  stiffly  out  for  "  fruity,"  as  it  is  the  drol- 
lest word  of  the  two  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able 
to  add  "  bruty,"  which  would  be  remarkably  comical, 

thus; — 

"A  bnity  man  he  knoweth  not." 

We  find  more  difficulty  in  getting  over  "  grooty," 
because  we  have  no  key  to  the  meaning.  It  might 
probably  spring  from  "  grotto,"  or  from  Mr.  Eo- 
binson's  "grots" — a  useful  article  of  diet  for  Infants 
and  sedentary  people ;  but  here  the  difficulty  presents 
itself,  that  "  the  desert,"  so  far  as  we  know,  is  much 
celebrated  for  its  deficiency  of  grottos,  of  oats  or  barley, 
rather  than  their  abundance,  unless,  indeed,  our  author 
had  the  Pyramids  in  his  eye,  and  then,  they  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  desert.  We  can  make  nothing 
out  of  "  grooty."  Walker  does  not  have  it.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  first  volume  of  "  Gilbert's  New 
Universal  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary*  of  the  English 


♦  We  may  be  allowed  a  foot-note  to  say  that  wfe  have  found  this 
dictionary  td  be  often  useful.  It  is  a  splendidly  printed  book — a 
great  advantage  in  works  of  reference  \  and  Jt*  accuracy  is  equal. 
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Language/*  but  "grooty"  is  unknown  in  that  estab- 
lishment ;  and  so  we  give  the  word  up. 

Mr.  Carter  may  fall  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Sanatoi-y 
Society  for  the  following  stanza : — 

"  Magnificent,  too,  is  the  systeiu  of  drains, 
Exce^iig  the  far-spoken  wonders  of  old: 
So  lengthonM  and  vast  in  its  hranches  and  chains. 
That  labyrinths  pass  like  a  tale  that  is  told : 
The  sewers  gigantic,  like  mnltiplied  veins. 
Beneath  the  whole  city  their  windings  nnfold. 
Disgorging  the  source  of  plagues,  scourges,  and  pains^ 
Wliich  visit  those  cities  to  cleanliness  cold. 
Well  did  the  ancient  proverb  lay  down  this  important  text, 
That  cleanliness  for  hnman  weal  to  godliness  is  next." 

But  he  compensates  for  his  admiration  of  the  London 
drainage,  by  his  detestation  of  the  graveyards  in  towns ; 
and  we  put  past  this  book  in  the  firm  conviction,  that 
if  Mr.  Carter  be  a  good  lawyer,  he  is  also  a  good  po- 
litician, and  a  warm-hearted  poet. 


SPECIMENS  OF  SWEDISH  AND  GERMAN  POETRY. 

TRAJfSULTED  BY  J.  E.  D.  BeTHCNF..* 

We  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  translated 
poetry.  It  either  is  not  litei*al,  or  it  is  generally  trash. 
That  harsh  remark  will  not  apply  to  translations  from 
the  dead  languages  so  completely  as  to  those  from  mo- 
dem dialects.  If  the  translator  makes  a  paraphrase 
of  the  authors  work,  he  may  retain  the  meaning  closely ; 
but  still  he  does  not  give  the  work ;  he  only  makes  an 
imitation.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  turning  idiomatic 
expressions  from  any  one  language  into  another,  and 
it  is  greatly  increased  when  the  translation  is  out  of  one, 
into  another,  modem  language.  If  any  person,  doubt- 
ing this  statement,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  ten-pound 
note,  for  which  he  has  no  particular  nse,  will  order  all 
the  translations  of  Faust — tliere  may  be  twenty-five  of 
them — although  utterly  ignoi'ant  of  the  original,  he  will 
soon  arrive  at  our  opinion,  and  find  out  that  translators, 
as  an  Emperor  learned  of  clocks  and  watches,  never  keep 
time  and  agree  together. 

More  than  the  half  of  this  goodly  volume  is  occupied 
by  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  but  we 
leave  that  over ;  for  it  is  the  Northern  nations  and  the 
Northem  literati  who  are  rising  in  this  country  at 
present;  and  there  is  freshness  and  novelty  in  their 
works  that  cannot  be  anticipated  from  the  German 
translation. 

Mr.  Bethune  has  confined  liimself  to  translations 
from  the  miscellaneons  poems  of  Esaias  Tegner,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Wexio,  in  the  Swedish  province  of  Sma- 
land.  The  Bishop  held  a  high  place  in  Scandina- 
vian literature,  and  his  works  are  voluminous.  Mr. 
Bethune  admits  that  he  is  not  intimately  conver- 
sant with  the  Swedish  language ;  but  he  alleges  that 
the  previous  translations  of  Bishop  Tegner's  poetry  are 
bad.  Tegner  himself  pronounced  in  favour  of  "one 
translator  as  superior  to  any  previous  one  ;"  but  that  may 
only  mean  that  he  was  best  amongst  the  bad,  and  yet 
not  good ;  or  we  may  suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Wexio 

at  least,  to  thAt  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  nature  that  we 
have  oottsnlted.  It  has  the  benefit  also  of  the  latest  pronuncia- 
tions— a  matter  of  some  importance  in  any  spoken  language.  The 
derivations  are  carefully  given,  and  the  explanations  are  concise, 
hut  80  complete  as  to  render  tiie  work  serviceable  as  an  cncydo- 
peediA.  We  refer  entirely  to  the  first  volume ;  we  have  not  yet 
6een  the  second,  which  is  to  ooadude  the  work. — London :  James 
Gilbert. 

*  Iiondon :  John  Murray. 


was  not  himself  so  familiar  with  the  English  language 
as  to  give  a  sound  judgment  on  his  own  work  in  that 
dress ;  while  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bethune,  beiii^' 
confessedly  not  quite  at  hopie  in  Swedish,  may  be  mis- 
taken. The  minor  poems  induce  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Wexio's  poetry ;  and  we  are  led  to  wish  that 
he  had  written  in  a  "larger"  language;  but  he  was  a 
thoroughly  patriotic  Swede,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
changed his  Scandinavian  for  all  the  advantages  of  the 
English  or  French  languages.  From  a  long  poem  wo 
copy  the  subjoined  plaintive  verses : — 


(( 


BIRD  PAIRIKG. 


"  Green  hunter!  load 

Your  rifle  now: 
Your  stealthy  road 

Winds  o*er  the  mountain's  brow, 
To  yonder  swamps. 
Yet  is  it  time?  night's  stany  lamps 
Smile  on  the  earth ;  young  love  Hes  warm. 
Cradled  in  Spring's  fond  arm. 

"Hush!  hush!  hush! 
Birds,  like  you,  are  full  of  fear : 
Wakeful  love  can  danger  hear. 

Creeping  sbw, 

SofUy  go: 
Hark;  they  are  stirring  in  the  bosh. 

'•  Sec,  liow  the  night 
Fades,  dies  away 
In  morning  grey ; 
While  streaks  of  light 

Land  and  sea  arc  calling  up. 
Day  is  red  on  the  liill  top ; 
But,  underneath, 

The  dales,  the  groves,  are  dark  as  death. 
Seest  thou  yonder  pine  dad  isle 
Dimly  smile 
In  the  light ; 
Now  the  tree-tops  are  faintly  bright. 
In  the  twilight  faint  and  clear ; 
Birds  to-day  are  pairing  there. 

"  Hark !  how  their  tender  lay 

Salutes  the  day, 
Salutes  the  mate,  already  seen, 
Perched  on  the  branches  green ; 

How  lovingly  the  strain 

Pours 'forth,  to  gain 
The  biishful  bride,  as  coy  as  though 
She  the  courtship  did  not  know. 
Hark!  how,  in  murmurs  sweet, 
They  the  old  tale  repeat; 
liove,  which  must  eternd  be, 
Endless  truth  and  constancy ; 
All  that  fondest  longing  feels, 
All  that  brightest  hope  reveals : 
There  is  sorrow's  gentle  sigh, 

Mingling  in  one : 

And  not  a  tone 
Discordant  from  a  single  bush  or  tree  : 

All  is  delicious  harmony. 

"  How  eloquent  thou  art. 
Eternal  voice  of  Nature's  heart ! 

Thou  holy  flame, 
Ever  changing,  still  the  same : 
Life's  endless  spring, 
Soul  of  every  living  thing, 
Height  of  joy,  and  depth  of  pain 
Known  in  heaven,  or  felt  on  earth ; 
Love !  love !  no  song  to  which  my  art  gives  birth 
Speaks  the  wild  joy  of  thy  tumultuous  strain. 

*'  Louder  swell  the  notes 

Gushing  from  their  throats, 
Murmuring,  thrilling  through  the  grave : 
SoDgs  of  rage  as  well  as  love, 
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Love,  a&d  rage,  and  rivalry. 
Chased  mast  the  hated  rival  be, 
0*er  kill  and  dale,  far  from  the  tTysting  tree. 

"  What  can  assuage 

Their  jealous  rageP 

War  and  warlike  aongs. 
The  prize,  the  struggle  is  the  same 
As  before  Troy,  whose  deeds  of  fame 
In  many  a  battle  song  are  shown : 
To  the  forest  strife  belongs 
Rightly  an  Siad  of  its  own. 

**  Hunter !  be  quick,  observe  the  tone ; 

Steal  along, 

MHiile  swells  the  song. 
Sight  and  hearing  then  are  gone ; 
But,  when  he  holds  his  warbling  breatl^  ^ 
Crouch  down  as  low,  as  still  as  death. 
Heed  not  that  the  swamp  is  deep. 
Through  the  marshes  you  must  creep ; 
If  the  victory  you  would  win. 
Get  your  rifle's  range  within.  , 

"Fire!  ^ 

liushed  is  the  song»  dispersed  the  choir,       ^ 

And  in  the  warbler's  heart  the  lead; 
But  he  died  without  a  pang. 
Fondest  loved,  and  sweetest  sang, 
Happy  dead ! " 

We  presume  that  any  poem  worthy  of  being  trans 
lated  loses  by  the  operation ;  and  the  preceding  verses, 
as  they  came  from  the  Bishop's  pen,  must  rival  any  of 
of  our  finest  poems. 

We  have  selected  our  extracts,  so  as  to  give  the  most 
varied  specimens  of  the  Swedish  Ecclesiastic's  poetry. 
There  is  an  interest  attached^o  a  long  poem,  entitled 
the  Children's  Communion,  in  addition  to  its  literary 
merit;  because,  as  the  work  of  a  Swedish  Bishop,  it 
may  be  considered  an  accurate  exposition  of  Swedish 
theology,  on  important  points.  We  can  only  take  two 
or  three  passages.  The  poem  begins  with  a  description 
of^he  rite  of  confirmation,  which  appears  to  be  retained 
in  the  Swedish  Church : — 

"  The  holy  festival  of  Whitsuntide 
Had  now  arrived.     The  whitened  village  church 
Shone  in  the  morning  light :  on  the  dock  tower. 
Gay  with  a  golden  vane,  the  friendly  flame 
Of  the  Spring  sun  gleamed  like  the  tongues  of  fife 
Which  crowned  the  apostles.    Bright  and  blue  appeared 
The  sky ;  young  May,  with  roses  in  her  hair. 
Stood  in  her  gayest  garb  ;  the  winds  and  streams 
Of  peace  and  gladness  spoke  ;  with  rosy  lips 
Whispered  the  tribes  of  flowers ;  and  on  the  pines 
Swinging  aloft,  birds  poured  their  grateful  songs, 
Their  anthems  of  ghid  joy.    The  church-yard  paths 
Were  swept  and  weeded ;  its  old-iashioned  gate. 
Green  as  an  arbour,  rose ;  each'  cross  within 
Bore  a  fresh  garland,  wreathed  by  loving  hands. 
Even  the  dial,  which  on  its  hillock  stood, 
Among  the  dead,  (and  for  an  hundred  years 
Had  stood  unchanging,)  was  with  roses  crowned, 
like  some  old  man,  the  village  oracle. 
Whom,  on  his  birth-day,  child  and  children's  child 
Welcome  with  flowers,  the  old  grey  prophet  seemed ; 
And  silently  the  iron  pointer  pored 
On  the  stone  table,  where  it  slowly  tracked 
The  course  of  years;  while  round  his  steadfast  foot 
All  slept  in  peace,  waiting  till  time  should  end. 
The  church  was  drest  within ;  for,  on  this  day, 
The  young,  their  parents'  hope,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 
Must  at  the  altar's  foot  renew  the  vowa 
Made  in  their  baptism.     Therefore  was  each  stone. 
Each  comer,  cleaned,  dusted,  and  furbished  well ; 
Boof,  floor,  and  walk,  the  seats  and  painted  pews. 
The  church  seemed  like  a  garden  gay  with  flowers ; 
Like  Israel's  Feast  of  Tents,  for,  on  the  wdb, 
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Where  old  achievements  hung  in  tattered  pride, 
Nosegays  of  leaves  were  seen  ;  with  flowering  buds 
The  pulpit-carvings  bloomed,  as  Aaron's  rod 
Once  blossomed." 

The  poem  is  a  long  sermon,  and  an  edifying  one;  but 
we  cannot  reprint  it,  and  pass  on  to  the  conclusion, 
when  the  idea  of  administering  the  communion  occurred 
to  the  old  pastor: — 

"  This  should  have  closed  his  duty  for  the  day  ; 
And  on  the  foUowin^^  Sabbath  should  they  come- 
To  share  the  Holy  Supper.     Suddenly 
The  venerable  man,  as  Ileaven  impelled. 
Stood  still,  upon  his  forehead  pressed  his  hand, 
And  looked  up :  godly  thoughts  passed  through  his  soul, 
And  a  strange  light  gleamed  in  his  eyes.     '  Perhaps, 
Next  Sabbath  I  may  slumber  in  my  grave. 
Haply  may  some  of  you,  like  liUcs  snap})ed 
In  Spring,  bow  down  your  heads :  why  should  I  pause? 
The  moment  is  come  now ;  the  heart  is  warm. 
The  heavenly  seed  I  sow  will  spring  to-day. 
I  will  complete  my  work,  wliat  is  amiss 
The  old  man  takes  it  on  him,  and  to  God 
And  your  good  parents  answers  for  the  deed. 
Tell  me  but  this,  children,  new  citizens 
Of  Heaven,  are  you  prepared,  this  very  day, 
To  share  the  feast  of  pardon  P     Well  you  know 
Its  meaning:  often  I  expounded  it. 

"  This  is  the  sign  of  the  new  covenant, 
Tlie  symbol  of  forgivenness,  recognised 
In  heaven  and  earth.     Man  was  estranged  from  God, 
Outcast  through  sin ;  in  the  first  dawn  of  time 
The  tree  of  knowledge  tempted,  and  he  fell; 
And  still  its  poisonous  shade  it  stretches  out 
Above  his  fall:  Sin  dwells  yet  in  his  soul, 
But  in  his  heart  is  pardon :  endless  is 
His  faU,  forgiveness  is  eternal  too. 
Look  backward,  far  as  memory  attains, 
Forward,  as  liigh  as  hope  can  soariug  go 
On  wearied  pinion,  sin  and  pardon  still 
Surrounded  man' s  being." 

The  preceding  and  the  folio\ving  lines  represent  the 
communion  service  in  the  Scottish  Church;  and  the 
entire  poem  has  an  evangelical  tone  and  spirit: — 

"Unless  the  thing  have  life,  the  sign  is  dead: 
Not  to  the  blind  the  everlasting  light 
Belongs,  but  for  the  seeing  eye  was  made. 
Not  in  the  bread  or  wine  forgiveness  lies; 
It  lies  in  the  cleansed  soul;  and  the  mere  thought 
Of  a  new  life  clothes  with  a  heavenly  grace 
The  earthly  creatures;  sin  and  sin's  reward 
It  takes  away.     Love,  with  its  oi)eu  anus, 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  a  repentant  heart; 
*  The  chastened  will,  whose  pure  gold  comes  refined 
Out  of  the  fire,  or,  to  sum  all  in  one. 
The  man  regenerated,  breaks  the  bread 
And  drinks  the  cup  of  pardon.     Whoso  dares 
Draw  near,  imworthy,  mocking  man  and  God, 
With  liatred  in  his  heart,  of  the  Lord's  blood 
And  body  is  guilty;  he  to  his  own  loss 
Eats  and  drinks  death  and  judgment ;  from  such  sin 
Preserve  us  in  thy  goodness,  heavenly  Ix>rd! 
Children,  will  ye  partake  the  holy  meal?" 

The  Bishop  of  Wexio  occasionally  abandoned,  for  a 
time,  his  pastoral  or  theological  pursuits,  and  thoso. 
studies  congenial  to  them — and  like  a  greater  minister 
and  author,  Dr.  Chalmers,  entered  the  wide  and  unqidet 
regions  of  political  economy  in  search  of  truth.  Esaias 
Tegner,  as  might  '^be  readily  anticipated,  Joxmd.  Swedish 
and  Scandinavian  politics  too  limited  for  his  power  and 
range  of  thought ;  he  therefore  extended  his  attention 
to  foreign  politics,  and  produced  a  dialogue  between 
England  and  France,  in  which  the  two  nations  are  re- 
presented as  nothing  better  than  scolds.     As  we  can- 
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not  report;  all  the  diseassion,  we  copy  the  close,  in  which 
it  appears  that  France  had  the  "last  word  of  flyting"; — 

"ENGLAND. 

"Hear  me!  why  this  dispute?  there  is  world  enoagh  to  con* 
tain  us: 
Greatness  and  glory  you  seek;  gain  is  my  wiser  desire. 
World's  benefactor  called,  but  world's  manufacturer  also, 
Since  I  can  only  be  one,  I  have  selected  the  last. 
Zealous  I  am  for  freedom:  I  mean  the  freedom  of  commerce: 
Freedom,  of  course,  for  myself,  not  for  my  neighbours  the  siune. 
Therefore,  I  offer  you  peace ^  let  us  share  the  booty  between  us: 
Green-covered  earth  shall  be  yours;  mine  be  the  billowy  sea. 


CI 


riUNCE. 

"  Hear  me!  I  know  you  well,  and  despise  your  mercantile  state 
tricks, 
Built  on  the  baknce  of  trade,  with  it  to  rise  and  to  fall. 
You  are  the  old  one  still,  but  with  me  is  everjthiog  new-bom; 
Strength,  grown  yonng  and  bold,  longs  for  ihe  chivalrous  game. 
Earth  I  can  conquer  alone,  and  the  sea  will  soon  follow  after ; 
Who  has  the  land  has  the  sea,  I  will  not  share  them  with  you. 
Stretch  not  an  armed  hand  forth,  as  a  suppliant  seek  my  protection ; 
Tirst  to  your  master  kneel,  then  will  I  offer  you  peace. 

"  ENGLAND. 

"  High  yet  flutters  my  flag;  I  still  rain  torrents  of  flre; 
Ocean  is  frothy  with  blood,  meet  me,  thon  haughty  one,  there. 

"  HLANCE. 

"  Proudly  my  eagles  soar ;  I  storm,  like  the  thnnder  of  Dooms- day: 


Earth  is  slippery  with  blood ;  meet  me,  thon  haughty  one,  thnv. 

"  SNOLAND. 

"  stand  like  a  hollow  volcano,  and  ruin  what  blossoms  aroand 
you, 
Till  in  the  flames  you  have  blown,  down  you  will  suddenly  &dl. 

"  FRANCE. 

"  Moor  your  blockadiug  ship,  but  yuur  anchor  of  credit  is  dragg- 
ing; 
Then  will  the  hopeless  wreck  drive  with  the  waves  and  the  wind.', 

Eroin  this  extract,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Esaias 
Tegn^r  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  his  political  dLs- 
cemmeut  that  he  foresaw  the  deep  and  fatal  stabs 
wliich  they  have  inflicted  on  the  commercial  credit  of 
this  countiy. 

AVe  have  given  the  Poets  a  larger  space  than  wc 
can  usually  afford  in  one  Number,  with  the  hope  of 
passing  all  the  volumes  of  poems  in  our  possessiou ; 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  that  object. 
There  still  remain  two  or  three  volumes,  the  last, 
though  not  the  worst ;  but  we  have  shown  that,  for 
good  or  cvU,  the  present  is  a  poetical  age — an  age  in 
which  poetry  is  followed  by  many — although  now,  as  al- 
ways, few  will  win  permanent  celebrity  in  the  race. 


MOVEMENT  IN  IRELAND. 


Ever  since  we  remember,  Ireland  has  furnished  a 
theme  only  of  sadness  and  sorrow.  The  music  from 
her  untuned  harp  has  been  a  wild  unbroken  strain  of 
mourning.  Her  mission  once  in  the  world  was  to  liglit 
the  lump  of  truth  in  many  lauds.  Now  she  lias  another 
message  to  the  world,  for  Ireland  is  a  demonstration  that 
physical  advantages  fail  alone  to  secure  happiness  to  a 
nation.  The  soD,  the  climate,  the  advantages  of  har- 
bours, the  intersection  by  water-carriage,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  should 
make  Ireland  the  granary  of  the  British,  as  Sicily  was 
of  the  Roman,  Empire.  The  crime  of  Ireland  must  have 
been  great:  its  punishment  is  bitter.  The  curse  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  seemed  scarce  so  hard  to  bear  as 
the  doom  of  endless  discontent  and  half-universal  misery. 
The  fire  from  heaven  consumed  at  once  the  luxurious 
and  criminal  cities  of  the  plain  ;  this  slow  fire  ragiug  in 
Ireland  burns  for  ever.  The  Church  of  Scotland  bor- 
rowed a  device  from  the  "hack  side  of  the  desert  of 
Midian,"  a  burning  bush,  with  the  motto,  "nee  tamen  con- 
sumebalur"  How  like  the  holy  bush  and  the  motto 
placed  beneath  it,  to  this  curse  of  Ireland.  Many  men 
have  been  honestly  striving,  through  good  and  ill  report, 
to  put  out  the  secret  flame,  that  ever  smoulders  under 
ground,  making  the  moral  aspect  of  the  island  like  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  Italian  land,  the  crust  of  a 
fiery  bke,  over  which  men  would  tread  with  fear  and 
trembling,  if  they  could  only  see  the  tempest  of  flames 
beneath  their  feet,  that  yet  will  bum  their  way  through 
in  ft  thousand  craters,  and  come  out  to  signalise  the 
world's  change,  or  to  be  overborne  in  the  flood  of  the 
"  great  sea,"  and  leave  a  new  and  fresher  land  preparing 
now  under  its  deep  waters.  The  moral  state  of  Ireland 
is  almost  equally  hopeless— in  common,  political  calcu- 
lation ;  but  Ireland  has  been  carried  through  a  fieiy  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  because  there  is  yet  great  work  before  { 


her — work  that  her  sons  are  capable  of  accomplishing, 
when  their  energies  are  bent  in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  never  at  any  period  referred  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  that  section  of  the  empire  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  pain  than  now.  While  we  write 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  standard  of  rebeUion 
may  be  raised  within  its  coasts,  and  the  first  blood  of 
revolt  may  have  already  sunk  into  its  soil.  Tlio  gian<l 
calamity  is,  that  we  know  not  how  struggles  and  battles 
are  to  be  avoided.  We  cannot  see  the  door  for  au 
escape  from  violence.  Men  certainly  of  great  imagina- 
tive powers,  some  of  them  men  of  an  infernal  vaniij, 
have  taken  the  place  of  that  great  leader  who  "  wielded 
the  fierce  democracy  at  his  will,"  and  who,  for  our  loss 
and  theirs,  rests,  it  may  be,  heedless  of  the  turmoil  left 
behind  him.  We  always  considered  O'Connell  to  be 
honestly  and  sincerely  a  man  of  peace;  and  yet  for  a  man 
of  peace  his  figures  of  speech  were  too  frequently  bor- 
rowed from  blood  and  battle.  He  said  one  thought  iii 
earnest  sincerity,  that  no  political  reform  was  worth  the 
sheddmg  of  one  drop  of  human  blood ;  but  he  ended  too 
often  with  the  exclamation — 

**  Oh  !  Erin,  shu))  it  e'er  be  mine. 
To  wreck  thj  woes  in  battle  line — 
To  lift  my  victor  liead,  and  see 
Tliy  bills,  thy  dalea,  tby  people  fr««." 

Or  began  by  saying — 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  hnow  ye  not. 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  mustairike  the  blow  ?" 

The  L'ish  peasantry  became  accustomed  to  these  thing:?. 
They  are  enthusiastic,  generous,  ready  of  word  or  blow. 
They  deemed  themselves  to  be  incurably  wronged.  Tliev 
considered,  themselves  the  victims  of  a  sordid  tvnuui\. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  insular  and  western 
Poles,  bruised  and  trampled  under  by  a  lion's  paws. 
They  were  taught  to  hate  the  Saxosa.     Their  virtues 
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were  narrated  in  pompous  detail  by  those  who  should 
not  have  omitted  their  frailties.  They  believed  readily 
all  that  they  were  told.  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  "This 
land  is  ours" — these  were  the  burdens  of  song,  and  the 
texts  of  speech.  •*  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  was  the  Alpha, 
and  "  This  land  is  ours"  the  Omega  of  many  harangues, 
and  multitudes  of  leaders,  even  in  the  moral  force  time. 
The  peasants  interpreted  these  sayings  literally.  They 
read  "  this  laud  is  ours "  not  in  the  traditional,  senti- 
mental, poetical  meaning  of  the  songsters  in  Trinity 
Street,  Dublin,  but  in  the  more  practical,  lawyer-like 
phraseology  of  a  landlord's  agent.  They  meant  that  this 
land  is  ours  at  farthest  for  the  pent  that  we  are  willing 
to  pay.  Three  provinces  of  Ireland  are  destitute  of  the 
Ulster  tenant  right,  the  best  means  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  of  securing  alike  the  interests  of  necessitous 
landlords  and  improving  tenants.  One  great  misfortune 
to  Ireland — a  perfect  calamity  on  the  country,  equiva- 
lent almost  to  an  annual  potato  rot — is  the  poverty  or 
the  absenteeism  of  the  landowners.  Thev  are  either  uu- 
able  or  unwilling  to  improve  their  estates.  They  leavr 
the  tenants  to  provide  houses  and  offices,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  are  only  "  shake-downs,*'  or  "  make- 
shifts." After  the  houses  have  been  built,  the  tenant 
may  be  legally  dispossessed  in  twelve  months  ;  and  tra- 
vellers who  chai^  the  Irish  farmers  and  peasantry  with 
want  of  taste  and  comfort  in  their  dwellings  should  re- 
member, thai  any  appearance  of  neatness  and  uprising 
in  the  worid  might  be  immediately  followed  by  the  de- 
mand for  more  rent.  A  landlord  and  tenant  law  coming 
between  the  parties  is  thus  essential  in  Ireland.  Theo- 
rists may  prate  perpetually  of  the  invasion  on  their  no- 
tions, and  the  impropriety  of  legislative  interference  with 
private  transactions ;  but  some  stringent  regulations  are 
actually  required,  even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  make 
a  signal-fire  of  Adam  Smith's  book,  and  all  the  other 
ainiilar  works  down  to  the  present  day.  A  measure 
of  this  description  is  absolutely  wanted,  and  all  requi- 
site laws  shoidd  be  obtained. 

Tbe  bill  before  Parliament  for  the  sale  of  encum- 
bered estates  was  too  long  delayed ;  and  is  not  even 
yet,  indeed,  clear  from  Parliamentary  risks.  The  bill 
for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  is  sadly 
wanted  in  an  agricultural  country,  where  men  are  abun- 
dant, and  labour  is  scarce.  It  is  shameful  to  find  that 
four  million  acres  of  land,  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation, are  idly  wasted  in  a  country  where  capital  is 
hidden  in  the  funds,  and  labourers  perish  for  that  want 
of  work  which  makes  a  famine  of  bread.  It  is  shame- 
ful that  men  should  be  so  cheap,  and  bread  so  dear  in 
an  island  where  arable  land  is  a  desert,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  fertility  and  riches  is  a  waste  wilderness.  No 
man  can  apologise  for  the  crime.  Where  is  the  differ- 
ence in  sin  between  the  waste  of  land  and  the  waste  of 
grain  that  grows  from  land  ?  Ta1ce  a  region  and  make 
it  a  deer-forest,  as  has  been  done  in  more  than  one 
county  of  Scotland — and  what  greater  crime  would  it 
be  to  trample  down  the  fields  of  yellow  grain  that  might 
even  now  have  been  waving  there  in  ripening  for  the  har- 
vest ?  In  cither  case,  man  takes  a  stand  between  God 
and  his  rational  creatures,  who  willingly  would  work  for 
food;  and  humbly  look  to,  and  trust  Him  to  bless  their 
working.  The  Creator  has  given  the  means,  and  bidden 
men  labour  for  the  result,  but  one  man  or  a  legbla- 
ture  stands  forward  and  says  that  it  cannot  be — creation 
is  WTMig — the  eMrth  and  the  fnlness  thereof  was  not  all 


made  for  work,  but  some  considerable  portions  were 
formed  to  breed  game  for  the  rifle. 

We  hate  Communism,  as  labour's  worst  foe,  because 
,.t  twines  itself,  like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  into  labour's 
avour  as  it«  friend.  Ignorance  alone,  or  a  gross  con- 
ceit, can  harbour  a  thought  against  the  legifimate  rights 
of  private  property ;  because,  \nthout  it,  industry  would 
lose  its  stimulus  in  losing  its  reward.  The  abolition  of 
private  property  would  be  followed  in  a  single  year  by 
appalling  and  murderous  famine.  There  is  no  other 
bond  that  binds  society  so  well  together,  and  maintains 
its  various  relations.  But  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights.  It  holds  its  rights  by  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  The  Whig  bill  for  the  improvement 
of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  recognised  that  principle. 
It  proclaimed  a  great  practical  truth  in  its  clauses. 
It  told  the  owners  of  waste  land  that  they  must  either  take 
its  present  value,  or  proceed  to  render  it  useful  to  the 
people  and  to  the  State.  That  bill  was  thwarted  by 
the  Political  Club.  The  Whigs,  trembling  before  Peel, 
consented  to  rob  themselves  of  a  great  good  deed,  as 
if  their  stock  of  popular  and  prudent  acts  had  been  so 
large,  that  one  could  not  be  missed.  Whig  wisdom 
would  have  saved  Ireland.  Whig  cowardice  was  false 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  party ;  who  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned the  best  and  stateliest  of  their  progeny  to  perish, 
or  to  be  sustained  by  strange  hands. 

Ulster  sorely  wanted  a  tenant-right  bill,  and  nothing 
better  than  a  delusion  has  yet  been  offered.  The  grand 
jury  system  of  Ireland  has  long  been  a  source  of  heart- 
burning. It  was  nobly  meaut,  and  has  established  many 
good  institutions  in  the  land ;  but  it  taxes  the  ])ublic 
without  even  the  pretence  or  shadow  of  representation, 
and  is  therefore  tyranny.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  although 
its  ministers  were  the  most  indefatigable  missionaiies, 
as  they  are  not  all,  would  still  remain  a  grievance  and 
an  offence  to  a  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  its  ministers  may  even  aggravate 
the  grievance.  Little  more  than  has  been  done  can  now 
be  accomplished  to  render  easy  the  burden.  It  is  still 
regarded  as  a  badge  of  inferiority.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  may  not  now  complain  loudly  against  their 
Established  rival;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  repeal  would 
change  the  ve/iue  and  cost  the  Ecclesiastical  property 
into  their  keeping;  for  we  liave  no  hope  of  the  voluntary 
system  from  an  Irish  Parliament. 

A  strange  fate  is  that  of  Ireland.  Blessings  are 
there  transformed  into  curses.  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  absenteeism  from  Ire- 
land by  the  imposition  of  a  poor- law,  and  the  enactment 
of  an  income-tax  on  the  runaways.  The  first  is  opposed 
by  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to  preserve. 
For  the  second  we  arc  charged  with  alluring  Irish 
wealth  to  our  capital,  and  Irish  genius  into  our  service; 
with  ruining  the  rich  and  degrading  the  talented.  Ab- 
senteeism is  a  frightful  evil.  We  admit  in  full  its  power 
to  drain  and  impoverish.  We  concede  all  the  evils,  or 
nearly  all  the  evils,  charged  against  Irish  absenteeism. 
But  the  crimes  of  rich  and  poor  re-act  upon,  and  mutu- 
ally cause  each  other.  The  Irish  gentleman  likes  not 
to  give  his  body  as  a  target  for  rifle  practice.  He 
makes  that  excuse ;  and  because  red-handed  and  black- 
hearted murder  has  given  to  him  many  instances,  we 
only  answer  by  a  whispered  hope  that  a  juster  aristo- 
cracy would  produce  a  juster  tenantry — that  milder 
landlords  would  make  milder  peasants 
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Ireland's  catalogue  of  real  solid  grievances  is  long. 
So  also  is  the  list  that  other  people  can  produce.  Have 
no  persons  in  the  empire  out  of  Ireland  had  losses  ?  Is 
there  nothing  to  improve  in  England  or  in  Scotland  ? 
Have  we  no  absenteeism  in  this  Scotland  of  ours  P  H!ave 
we  had  no  ejections  of  tenants — ^most  cruel  ejections — 
where  alancQord  and  tenants'  improvement  bill  wouldhave 
done  necessary  work,  if  it  had  been  agood  measure?  Have 
we  no  reason  to  remonstrate  against  careless  landlords? 
Have  we  no  cause  to  be  angry  for  wasted  lands,  where 
deer  occupy  the  place  of  men,  and  where  even  the  cattle 
moving  from  hill  to  market  are  refused  a  resting  stance 
by  the  way,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  slumbers  or 
startle  the  reveries  of  the  stags  and  their  followers? 
Have  we  not  a  Church  also  standing  alien  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people?  Have  we  no  cause  to  complain  of 
an  unequal  representation?  Might  we  not  equitably 
desire  an  extended  franchise?  Are  there  no  wrongs 
for  us  to  redress — wrongs  that  would  have  been  fatal  to 
our  land,  like  Irish  grievances,  but  we  have  wrought  over 
them? 

We  made  no  hand-grenades  for  window  practice  on 
dragoons,  but  we  had  hand-shuttles  to  clothe  them 
wherewithal.  The  anvils  in  our  mighty  forges  are 
ringing  out  merrily  labour's  triumph  o*er  earth,  o'er 
air,  and  all  the  elements,  but  they  are  not  pike  heads 
tliat  lie  between  the  iron  and  our  hammers.  We 
have  beaten  England,  as  England  has  beaten  us,  but  oui* 
rivalry  has  long  been  one  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  We 
have  the  forging  of  the  anchor,  and  the  casting  of  the  can- 
non, but  we  beat  her  also  in  the  mechanism  that  con- 
quers more  than  an  armed  host  will  ever  win  on  battle 
^eld ;  that  tramples  on  the  Atlantic  in  its  wildest- fury, 
and  laughs  the  tempest  to  bitter  scorn.  And  yet  our 
fathers  hated  this  union.  They  felt  that  it  was  a  bitter 
draught.  They  fought  and  struggled,  but  they  did  not 
thrive.  May  Ireland  read  their  lesson  well !  Will  she 
place  arms  in  the  hands  of  better  men  than  those  who 
followed  Charles  Stuart's  wayward  fortunes  from  the 
day  that  his  standard  was  unfolded  by  dark  Lochiel, 
until  the  gallows  or  the  trench  had  the  bmvest ;  and 
weary  exile,  worse  than  death,  fell  to  the  men  whose 
feet  longed  aye  amongst  the  fairest  southern  flowers,  to 
stand  once  more,  if  but  to  stand  a  death's  day,  upon  the 
springy  heather. 

And  why  were  they  beaten  ?  Why  was  Cullodeu 
reddened  with  their  blood  in  vain  ?  Because  the  nation 
was  not  sufficiently  oppressed  to  make  a  struggle  neces- 
sary for  its  rescue.  Because  many  men  foresaw  that 
these  islands  were  meant  to  be  one  state.  Because  they 
looked,  as  we  look,  to  the  coming  of  a  vast  people's 
empire  from  this  union.  Because  the  revolt  was  the 
offspring  less  of  a  wrong  than  of  a  sentiment,  of  a  tra- 
dition, of  a  poor  and  weak  vanity. 

Ireland  is  moved  now  for  a  sentiment — for  a  tradi- 
tion, through  vanity  and  ambition,  and  by  clever  songs. 
Irishmen  are  called  on  to  barter  away  their  hardly  earn- 
ed shillings  for  pikes,  too  dear  at  any  price;  and  old 
muskets  more  dangerous  to  their  owners  in  war  than  to 
their  opponents,  fifteen  months  have  now  passed  since 
the  death  of  Daniel  0*Connell.  They  have  been  em- 
ployed incessantly  in  fanning  up  rebellion,  by  monstrous 
lies,  in  goadbg  on  an  unhappy  people  to  their  destruc- 
tion. The  sickle  must  now  be  beaten  into  the  dagger,  and 
the  yellow  com  be  trampled  down  unreaped  on  Munster 
plains,  that  Mr.Moagher  may  wear  a  pretty  sash  of  green, 


and  red,  and  gold — that  Mr.  Doheny  and  Mrs.  Dohenv, 
aye,  and  Mrs.  Doheny's  sister  too,  may  enjoy  the  homage 
of  cheated  thousands  on  the  Cairn  of  Slievenamott— that 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  in  his  circle  of  the  parties,  may 
gain  the  attention  and  respect  from  the  peasantry  that 
he  vainly  sought  from  Tory,  Whig,  or  Eadical;  for  he 
has  beat  the  compass  round  in  search  of  a  high  seat, 
to  find  it,  perhaps,  where  Haraan  found  it  at  last — that 
idle  barristers,  and  moustachoed,  gloved,  periwinkle  per- 
sons, between  youth  and  age,  may  make  money  in  the 
sale  of  pretended  patriotbm,  which  sconis  industry,  and 
calls  Earl  Ckrendon  a  tyrant,  because  he  proposes  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  draw  the  earliest  and  the  best 
crops  from  their  farms:  the  sale  of  treason  and  recipes 
for  committing  murder,  on  sheets  stamped  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Stamp-office,  posted  onwards  by  her  Majesty's 
Post-office;  and  yet,  for  selling  which,  poor  newsmen 
and  newswomen  are  dragged  before  the  police  tribunals, 
and  imprisoned. 

These  are  the  causes  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  pro- 
spect or  in  progress;  for.  Irishmen,  remember  this 
damning  fact  in  the  tragedy  of  your  agitation — you 
had  representatives  who  placed  a  notice  of  motion 
to  discuss  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  repealing 
the  union  on  the  books  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  this  session  has 
that  motion  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  on  all 
these  times  your  representatives  have  shrunk  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties — shrunk  from  the  discus- 
sion— vanished,  disappeared,  become  absentees^  until  at 
last  the  worn-out  patience  of  the  House  made  theirs  a 
dropped  notice. 

So  you  would  rebel  for  that  which  they  cannot,  or  wiD 
not  discuss.  Your  grievance  galls  you  so  deeply  that  you 
would  die  to  escape  its  cutting  pains,  and  yet,  good  friends, 
the  men  whom  you  elected  would  not  explain  your 
symptoms ;  except  in  their  college  of  witches  over  the 
caiddron,  where  they  were  each  casting  in  their  bitter 
herbs — their  envyings,  their  avarice,  their  vanity,  their 
ambition — ^the  knowledge  that  they  were  small  men  who 
could  not  climb,  or  indolent  and  talented  men  who  would 
not  work  to  climb  to  places  of  distinction  in  a  great  as- 
sembly, and  who  wished  them  to  fall  like  ripe  apples  at 
their  feet,  from  the  tree  of  liberty,  in  College  Green. 

You  want  a  republic !  An  Irish  republic  !  There 
are  considerations  at  present  in  the  way  of  gaUant  meu 
forcing  a  Republic,  even  if  they  deemed  it  right.  The 
sceptre  is  grasped  by  hands  too  weak  for  brave  men  to 
dash  it  rudely  down  with  the  sword-hilt  or  the  pike- 
handle.  The  Crown  sits  on  a  brow  too  fair  and  free 
of  crime  against  the  people  for  men  to  raise  a  hand 
rudely  to  pluck  it  off.  Nations  are  not  to  be  oppressed 
by  a  tyrannical  Queen.  They  need  not  permit  a  vicious 
woman  to  disgrace  their  chief  seat,  the  throne  of  their  State. 
But  we,  who  are  no  courtly  flatterers — who  seek  no  aris- 
tocratic favours — who  claim  nothing  better  than  a  rougli 
and  honest  "democraism" — ^protest  against  repuUicau 
agitation  now,  now  of  all  reigns,  and  in  all  times,  unless 
on  the  Athenian  principle,  that  none  again  shall  sway 
the  sceptre,  or  wear  the  crown  that  has  been  once  most 
wisely  swayed,  and  once  been  gracefully  and  humbly 
worn.  We  believe  that  no  monarch  has  ever  ruled 
more  loved  by  all  good  and  right-hearted  men  amongst 
her  people,  than  this  Queen  of  the  British  Isles.  From 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Orcades  she  needs  no  guard, 
and  meets  no  inconvenience,  unless  it  be  inconrc- 
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nience  from  the  sometiraes  nide,  but  not  the  less 
real  and  valiuible,  attachment  of  the  people.  If  ^ye 
were  earnest,  anxious,  tirae-vraiting  Republicans,  we 
should  reckon  Queen  A^ictoria  a  great  calamity  to  our 
cause,  and  bliss  her  all  the  while  for  knowing  how  to 
reign.  But  we  are  not  hopeless  of  the  combination  of 
the  throne  and  democracy ;  and  we  are  not  persuaded 
that  the  supreme  authority  need  be  made  a  prize  unto 
ambitious  men  to  plot  and  cabal  for — ^we  are  not  certain 
that  Presidents  are  cheapest  on  the  whole,  because  we 
place  no  faith  in  the  bare  poles  of  statistics ;  and  we 
are  very  certain  that  the  gentlemen  of  Trinity  Street 
could  not  have  written  and  published  so  long  that 
truculent  treason  with  which  they  have  disgraced  the 
proprieties  of  discussion  and  the  freedom  of  tlie  press. 

There  is  no  President  of  a  Republic  in  the  world 
that  would  have  tolerated  the  open  preachiug  of  treason 
so  long.  President  Polk  would  have  tarred  and  feathered 
the  system  at  once.  Greneral  Cavaignac  would  have  seized 
editors,  types  and  machines,  on  the  first  day's  teaching 
of  how  to  kill.  In  no  other  land  could  these  Dublin 
writers — ^who  rejoice  in  no  name  more  than  slaves, 
except  felons — have  enjoyed  that  liberty  of  giving  bad 
advice,  which  they  have  abused  with  so  much  talent  and 
eflTect. 

For  fifteen  months,  since  the  death  of  O'ConneU,  this 
jMress  has  taught  the  necessity  of  rebellion,  of  civil  war, 
of  murderous  assaults  by  female  hands,  by  females; 
for  the  men  of  the  clubs  seemed  to  think  it  wise,  brave, 
courageous,  to  get  their  fighting  done  by  vitriol 
bottles — ^by  hand-grenades  from  windows — by  boiling 
water  and  molten  lead  cast  out  by  fiends  in  petticoats, 
if  any  such  there  might  be  found.  Yea,  and  during  all 
this  time,  these  very  cautious  fellows  prated  of  Wallace, 
and  TeU,  and  Washington,  and  all  great  men  that  have 
ever  battled  down  a  wrong,  with  God's  blessing  on  their 
own  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms,  but  would  have 
dashed  the  coward  to  the  ground  with  their  mailed 
glaive,  or  their  whip  handle,  who  whispered  to  them 
that  treachery  to  humanity  of  bidding  women  fight 
with  vitriol  bottles,  and  lose  all  privilege  that  brave 
men,  even  in  battles,  cast  cheerfully  in  woman's  way. 

For  fifteen  months,  this  work  has  gone  forward. 
What  has  it  done  ?  A  strong  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  union  has  been  mined,  and  reduced  to  a  shadow 
in  the  person  of  John  O'Connell — floating  mournfolly  in 
Ilia  brother's  yacht  in  the  harbour  of  Cork.  One  coer- 
cion bUl  has  been  passed  by  the  Government,  armed  with 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  proclaimed  districts 
of  the  country,  and  made  even  the  retention  of  a  poc- 
ket pistol  a  crime  punishable  by  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour.  A  commission  went  down  into 
Tipperary,  Limerick  county,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  and  left  twenty  peasants  for  the 
gallows;  and  remember,  gentlemen  of  Dublin,  you  taught 
them  to  hunt  for  blood.  The  famine  in  the  land  has 
been  laid  down  to  Saxon  account,  as  if  the  Saxons 
wilfully  made  the  potatoes  rot,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  buying  and  giving  food  to  millions.  No  calamity 
was  80  fearful,  and  so  directly  from  God^s  hand, 
in  which  these  parties  traded  not.  Famine  wear- 
ing out  the  wearied  woman  and  her  children,  laying 
them  down  in  a  ditch  to  die :  this  fatal  famine 
made  cartridges  for  them.  Fever,  wasting  the  strong 
man,  and  dragging  him  into  his  shallow  grave,  was 
paraded  before  the  world  as  a  Saxon  curse  — f^  Saxon 


oppression — a  Saxon  tyranny — tliat  made  a  sad  and 
sorrowing  household  in  many  Saxon  homes  that  liad 
been  happy. 

The  veriest  charnel-houses  of  disease  and  death  were 
ranged  for  sufferings  and  deprivations  to  cast  as  crimes, 
not  against  the  Saxon  Government  only,  but  against 
the  Saxon  people,  as  if  we  found  joy  in  other's  grief, 
and  profit  in  other's  sufferings  and  miseries. 

And  what  came  next  ? — a  biU  to  facilitate  banishment 
for  sedition.  Next,  the  scandal  of  one  man  in  twelve 
refusing  to  convict  on  the  clearest  evidence,  on  distinct 
avowals.  Then,  the  charge  of  packing  juries,  though  it 
was  known  that  both  parties,  and  all  parties,  packed  and 
picked,  in  that  monstrous  delusion,  the  Jury  laiy  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland.  Liberty,  mark  you,  was  making  great 
strides.  Freedom,  you  observe,  was  holding  high  holi- 
day. Then  came  the  proclamation  of  Ireland's  me- 
tropolis, and  the  metropolitan  county,  along  with 
one-half  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  And  now,  on  the  2 2d 
and  24th  of  Jime,  the  temporary  destruction  of  lush 
constitutional  liberty  is  accomplished ;  and  such  is  Free- 
dom's march  to  victory,  as  beaten  from  Trinity  Street, 
Dublin! 

We  do  not  misrepresent  the  character  of  the  press, 
and  the  provocation  that  has  thus  warred  against  free- 
dom, against  peace,  against  life,  and  been  successful. 
We  take  the  last  Nos.  of  two  publications — two  news- 
papers, dated  on  the  22d  July,  regularly  stamped,  and 
regularly  posted  to  us.  We  have  no  wish  to  copy 
and  put  on  record,  permanently,  the  worst  passages  in 
these  journals — or  to  do  more  in  that  way,  than  merely 
to  justify  our  statements.  A  person  writing  under  the 
signature  of  "  J.  F.  L.,"  and  supposed  to  be  Mr.  J.  F. 
Lalor,  concludes  his  letter  with  these  words; — 

"  In  the  one  case,  we  ought  not,  in  the  other  we  surely  can- 
not, attempt  waiting  for  our  banrost-bome.  If  opportunity 
offery,  we  must  dasu  at  that  opportunity— if  driven  to  the 
wall,  we  must  wheel  for  resistance.  Wherefore,  let  us  fight 
in  September,  if  we  may — bat  sooner  if  we  must. 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  remomber  this — that  somewhere, 
and  somehow,  ami  by  somebody,  a  beginning  must  be  made. 
Who  strikes  the  first  blow  for  Ireland  ?  Who  draws  first 
blood  for  Ireland  ?  Who  wins  a  wreath  that  will  be  green  for 
ever  r 

The  bloody  question  was  answered  on  Tuesday  night» 
the  25th  July,  when  a  confedei*ate,  named  Monan« 
stabbed  a  policeman  in  the  thigh  with  his  dagger,  aiid 
was  apprehended,  along  with  two  companions.  It  will 
be  a  remarkable  miracle  if  the  greyish  hempen  wreath 
that  this  man  has  earned  will  remain  green  for  ever ; 
but  we  shall  hear. 

The  same  journal  commences  an  article  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion : — 

"  In  the  case  of  Ireland  now,  there  is  but  one  fact  to  deal 
with,  and  one  question  to  be  considered.  The  fact  is  this*— 
that  there  are  at  present  in  occupation  of  our  country  some 
40,000  armed  men,  in  ihe  livery  and  service  of  England ;  and 
the  question  is— how  best  and  soonest  to  kill  and  capture 
hose  40,000  men." 

A  larse  question  that  for  any  man  to  put.  The  cap- 
ture or  the  killing  of  40,000  well-disciplined,  well- 
armed  and  brave  men,  is  a  serious  question.  We  see 
not  clearly  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished. But  did  you  not  say  that  the  soldiers  were 
with  you  once  ?  Did  you  not  assure  the  people  who 
followed  you  that  the  army  would  not  fire  ?  Had  you 
not  sounded  them  on  the  proposal  to  fraternise  P  Were 
not  your  advances  favourably  received  ?  Hints  Hke  that 
were  freely  circulated.    Now  it  appears,  as  the  array 
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must  be  killed  or  capiored,  that  these  fond  hopes  were 
delusive.  A  prudent  general  would  number  his  forces  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  struggle.  The  Dublin  journalist  adopts 
that  course: — 

"  Ten  thousand  men  in  Moatfa — ^twelve  tbousand  in  Cork 
— ns  many  more  in  Dublin— ten  tbousand  in  Limerick — fifry 
tbons.ind  on  the  top  (»f  Slievennmon — with  the  nnoient  hills 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  eterual  honvens  above  tlieir  beuds, 
have  devoted  themselves  this  week  to  Ireland's  service.  A 
hundred  tl)oo<;and  recruits  in  a  week,  no  mean  additioa  to 
'  the  army  of  the  League.' 

"  Next  week  new  counties  and  new  towns  will  be  called  on 
to  docl.'ire  for  the  sumo  league,  and  a  quarter  ofa  million  men 
by  this  <lay  week  will  be  added  to  the  muster  roll  of  iiberalion. 
No  secretary  m»y  enrol  them — no  political  irodfjither  iniriate 
them — but  enrolled  and  allied  they  will  be,  by  the  sanction  of 
all  the  virtues,  in  the  bonds  of  personal  courage  and  mutual 
confidence. 

"  Let  the  men  who  invoked  this  power  and  have  got  this 
response  rejoice  and  tremble.  R»*j'iice  for  their  ftuoces", 
tremble  for  their  responsibility.  Once  more  the  inextinffuish- 
abie  soul  of  Ireland  animates  its  ancient  forms  and  prepares 
to  wrestle  with  its  ancient  enemy." 

On  Saturday  the  29  th  July,  the  muster-roll  of  libe- 
ration would  consist  of  250,000  men.  We  take  the 
figures  as  they  are  given.  That  number  of  men  will 
require,  at  one  shilling  each  per  diem  for  their  sup- 
port, a  sum  daily  of  £12,500.  In  eight  days,  a  net 
capital  of  £100,000  will  be  expended;  but  will  the 
Bri  I  ish  Go  vernment  be  beaten  in  eight  days  ?  Money,  even 
although  indispensable,  is  insufficient.  Money  cannot 
feed  and  clothe  an  host.  There  must  be  food  and  shel- 
ter provided.  Bivouacking  is  necessary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, but  disagreeable  in  all.  The  handling  of 
230,000  men  is  a  very  serious  matter,  requiring  great 
resources,  great  tact,  and  indomitable  energy.  For 
that  purpose  a  regidar  and  numerous  staff  of  officers 
is  requisite.  A  careful  and  well-appointed  commissariat 
is  necessary,  with  arrangements  and  precautions  that 
have  not,  and  cannot,  have  been  adopted  by  the  pro- 
posed leaders  of  the  great  army.  Mr.  Meagher  may 
may  be  brave — Mr.  Doheny  may  be  desperate — Mr. 
O'Brien  may  be  stubborn;  but  neither  party  has,  we 
understand,  the  advantages  of  military  experience.  The 
strangers  who  may  gather  like  vultures  to  the  prey,  will 
be  unacquainted  U'ith  the  country.  With  the  exception 
of  the  American  gentlemen,  they  will  be  ignorant  of  the 
language.  Old  Ireland  tried  brave  foreign  officers  in 
her  struggles  long  ago  ;  and  jealousy  took  the  place  of 
peace  in  her  armies.  A  similar  result  would  occur  in 
18 i 8.  Jealousies  would  arise.  The  anny  would  melt 
away.  And  the  stubborn  foe  would  be  there  still,  with 
his  iron  grasp — the  stubborn  foe  whom  Ireland  asks  for 
an  enemv  instead  of  a  friend. 

Doeslreland  ask  that  change?  Who  are  the  Irish?  The 
questions  are  pregnant  with  meaning.  The  Irish  are  the 
most  mingled  and  mixed  pcoj)le  in  Europe.  Xtc  old  Irish 
people  do  not  participate  in  this'  movement.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  western  districts  of  Connaught  and 
Ulster,  a  poor  but  patient  people ;  who  have  not  hither- 
to joined  in  this  or  in  any  similar  agitation.  The  eastern 
counties  of  Ulster  are  not  those  Irish  whom  the  con- 
federates reckon.  The  half  of  Leinster  is  of  English 
descent,  and  indisposed  to  rebellion.  There  are  said 
to  be  13,000  Protestant  operatives  in  Dublin  alone 
ready  to  resist  the  Confederated  clubs.  Munster 
remains;  but  even  in  that  province,  the  most  dis- 
affected, a  very  large  and  powerful  body  of  the  in- 
habitauts  will  fight  against  club  domination.  These 
Sablitt  journalists  deceiye  themselyes.    Xhej  aaid  that 


Ulster  wofuld  join  the  League.  Thej  laid  that  fast ; 
and  next  they  said,  we  will  go  and  try.  Tbe  pap^ 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  has  the  foUowiog 
paragraph : — 

"  The  Protestant  Repeal  Aafocintion  stfld  out  <m  Monday 
next  two  deputations  to  Ulster,  who  are  to  tske  different 
r.)u;es,and  ro  form  a  junction  within  the  walls  of  Derry.  Onf, 
we  he.ii\  is  to  proceed  by  Dundalk,  Newrr,  nnd  Belfust ;  and 
the  oilier  by  the  interior  towns  tbrough  Monaghao*  Arinagb, 
and  Tyrone. 

**  We  rejoice  to  hear  of  this  expedition,  and  at  this  time. 
No  one,  however  unseiiipuUns,  cau  nvsert  that  the  Orange 
demonstrations  of  this  month  have  not  been  an  utter  faiinre. 
It  is,  therefore,  neither  intrusive  nor  unwise  to  test  at  present 
the  positive  quantity  of  national  sentiment  in  Ulster ;  and 
no  other  body  could  undertake  that  duty  so  properly  as  the 
Protestant  Repeal  Association. 

"Lot  the  deputies  be  zealous,  pmdent,  active,  and  well 
nrmed  with  facts  and  fij^nres.  They  are  going  on  an  ermDd 
of  convietion  into  a  land  of  intellect.  To  sueeeed  in  this  is 
to  save  Ireland,  perhaps,  from  revolution— certainly,  from 
civil  war.  Let  them  go  forth  with  a  high  consciousness  of 
duty,  and  of  the  truth  of  their  own  mn«e,  and  they  may  do 
tiie  jfi-eatest  work  that  remains  undone  in  IndandL  They  may 
make  Ulster  part  ofa  nation  and  Ireland  a  wiiole  one." 

And  how  fared  this  deputation — this  most  forlorn 
hope,  travelling  uuder  disguised  colours?  On  Wednes- 
day tliey  announoed  that  they  should  not  go.  They 
submitted  to  the  law ;  aye,  and  to  more  than  the  law — 
to  the  fact,  that  Ulster  was  an  unsafe  province  for  pre- 
tences. 

We  yrill  allow  the  army  of  250,000  men,  commanded 
by  the  Dublin  journalists,  many  victories.  We  sup- 
pose that  they  have  beaten  the  forty  thousand  soldiers 
very  severely.  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  DubliD, 
Drogheda,  are  in  their  hands.  Still  that  tide  of  WiU- 
and  spolhition — that  ceaseless  march  of  many  bat- 
talions— pours  on ;  and  the  harvest  of  a  thouaand  fields 
are  beaten  under  their  tread.  At  last  the  guardian  peaks 
of  the  black  north  are  in  their  view ;  for,  remember, 
they  must  drive  the  English  flag  out  of  Ireland.  The 
memory  of  ten  thousand  feuds  are  stirred  in  these  heat- 
ed breasts.  Dundalk  is  passed,  and  they  approach  the 
mountain  road,  and  then  here  and  there,  now  and  then, 
a  flash,  a  report,  a  groan — a  man  is  in  eternity.  Hov 
often  sure  and  hidden  marksmen  repeat  the  experiment. 
But  the  army  of  liberation  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tbousand.  They  have  gained  the  height^  and  far 
below  rest  Newry's  town  and  towers — ^that  black  North 
is  before  them — smiling  in  its  rich  luxuriance ;  a  pro- 
vince that  might  be  the  richest  of  the  empire^  but  for 
the  perpetual  pressure  from  the  South  and  West,  of 
labourers,  beating  down  the  poor  man's  wages,  and 
dividing  with  him  his  daily  bread. 

The  Liberating  Army  is  fortunate — ^more  auecessful 
than  we  should  expect,  and  they  have  cleared,  in  a  marcli 
that  formed  one  running  battle  for  days,  a  large  space  in 
the  north.  They  have  forced  Loughbrickland,  burned  the 
manufactories  on  the  Ban,  destroyed  the  church-tower  of 
Dromore,  and  Bishop  Percy's  Monument,  because  Dro- 
more  is  a  very  Orange  district.  They  have  reached  the 
ridge  of  Hillsborough ;  but  every  fleld,  in  all  the  weanf 
miles  from  the  Moumc  Mountains,  was  a  battle,  and  even 
house  a  fort,  until  the  very  ditches  ran  red  blood,  aiid 
the  dark  Ban  tinged  red  the  wide  waters  of  Lough 
Ncagh.  And  what  a  scene  is  here  for  a  conqueriug 
army !  Ear  almost  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  rich 
land  sinks  gently  to  the  river;  and  all  wide  England 
has  no  richer  scene-^where  mansion^  tower,  town,  and 
cottage,  cluster  thick  together  o'er  all  the  valley  closed 
by  the  mountains  that  overhang  Belfaat,    A  soest 
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for  A  eonqnering  wmy  that  to  take  oourage  on,  and 
be  Mtiaied  for  many  toils  with  this  prospect  of  a  rich  re- 
ward.    Bat  through  the  green  hedges  of  every  lane 
steel  glistens  in  the  sun;    countless  red  flags  float 
heavily  in  the  morning  breeze ;  strange  sounds  are  rising 
to  the  hill,  and  clouds  of  horsemen  hover  on  every  side; 
while  mortar  and  howitzer  begin  to  scatter  death  among 
the  advancing  multitudes,  for  rolling  backwards,  and  ac- 
cumulating like  the  avalanche  as  they  moved  the  north- 
men  have  gathered  here,  to  strike  their  last  blow  for 
home  and  freedom — and  as  the  north,  whatever  the  south 
might  say,  would  firmly  trust — for  liberty  and  faith. 
And  who  could  doubt  the  issue  ?    Your  250,000  men — 
or  all  of  them  that  remain — are  there ;  but  "  a  nation," 
equal  in  numbers  to  the  Danes  that  defy  Germany,  have 
gathered  to  defend  their  faith,  aided  by  the  power  of 
Britain ;  and  what  man  in  all  the  invading  host  so  reck- 
less as  to  dream  that  the  day  of  their  victories  is  not  past, 
when  theystand  before  that  terrible  amiy;  girdling  round 
the  capital  of  their  province,  stirred  by  an  old  hereditary 
hatred,  sleeping  and  dying  out,  once  and  lately,  but  then 
to  be  revived.    Strong  in  their  determination— ^strong  in 
their  numbers — and  stronger  still  in  their  tact  of  leader- 
ship— ^what  man  could  hope  in  all  these  Southern  wan- 
derers— for  better  than  a  rapid  flight,  except  a  grave  to 
hide  him  from  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  wrapping 
his  oountry  in  blood — ^trampling  its  harvests,  slaughter- 
ing its  sons,  starving  its  daughters,  and  leaving  scaithed 
and  wretched  homesteads  to  mark  well  ruin*s  path ;  yet 
providing  something  worse — ^two  nations  again  in  one 
land,  separated  by  the  feuds  of  blood  and  faith,  by  a 
quarrel  that  would  not  die  out  for  centuries — a  quarrel 
raised  for  au  idle  dream  that  never  will  be  realised;  and 
that,  if  accomplished,  would  make  misery  yet  more  help- 
less. 

We  have  given  the  Confederates  credit  for  a  success 
equivalent  to  the  stretch  of  the  most  dbeased  imagina- 
tion amongst  them ;  since  none  of  them  is  mad  enough  to 
think  that  they  can  take  Belfast,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Protestant  population ;  and  that  consent  they  never 
will  obtain ;  for,  forgetting  all  former  difPerences,  nearly 
200,000  enrolled  Protestants,  almost  equal  in  number  to 
the  calculations  of  the  Confederates,  have  offered  their 
personal  and  pecuniary  support  in  every  way  to  the  Li- 
beral Gteremment  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt. 

The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  left  a  legacy  of  good  advice 
to  his  followers.  He  told  them  that  they  never  could 
carry  repeal  without  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion. That  is  a  great  fact.  But  if  repeal  can  never 
be  carried  without  the  consent  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner,  it  is  still 
more  impossible  to  carry  this  measure  against  their  will 
by  violence.  Mr.  O'Connell  knew  the  powers  of  his 
followers  better  than  any  other  man;  he  was  cog- 
noscent  of  their  power:  he  had  studied  their  capa- 
bilities :  he  had  read  their  history ;  he  had  traced 
their  characteristics :  he  knew  their  opponents :  he 
respected  their  firmness:  he  had  marked  their  re- 
sources. And  this  great  man,  with  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence, told  bis  followers,  *'  You  must  gain  over  the  Pro- 
testants before  you  can  carry  repeal.'' 

In  these  circumstances,  the  insurrection  can  only 
be  an  affair  of  idle  bloodshed— commenced  for  idle 
ends.  Poetry  is  the  right  arm  of  the  clubbist  litera- 
turo.  The  clubs  of  Dublin  are  strong  in  poets — ^in 
tnoie  p0ft9-«*M  of  eneigyi  and  who  write  true  poetry. 


From  the  publicatians  already  meutioiied  we  copy  two 
sets  of  verses : — 

"  Oh  !  for  the  plain,  old,  pirate,  Dftnet, 

Who  writ  with  reeking  ({Uves 
Their  challenge— to  submit  to  choiot. 
Else  find  tbem  tyranu'  graves ! 

In  open  fray 

Thev  cleft  their  way : 
And  to  the  dauntless  hoide 

The  vengeance  «lue» 

Prom  hcnits  as  true, 
Was  rendered  with  the  sword. 

"A^otr—writhing 'ne.ith  the  Saion'theel, 

We  msdiy  curse  the  hour 
That  reft  both  hearts  and  hands  of  stf  si 
To  fell  the  ft*lon  power, 

Which  from  our  plaiai, 
And  from  our  vi  ins. 
The  wealth  and  worth  so  draws, 
That  ruthless  bands 
Can  sheathe  their  brands* 
And  plunder  us  by  laws. 

**  They  robbcnl  ns  of  our  sea  end  wU, 

Our  temples  and  our  thrones ! 
They  rob  U4  of  our  tinily  toil— 
The  marrow  of  our  bonss ; 
If  any  slave 

Would  strike — not  crave— 
They  m:ike  his  doom  an  awe- 
Death  scaflbid  {Miins, 
Or  ffrsve  in  oliains, 
With  office  worms  to  gnaw ! 

"  A  social  desert  is  our  land  ; 

Ita  monarch  power  all-brute ; 
And  all  that  makes  free  nations  grstld 
Is  lost  like  desert  fruit ; 

Hij^h  powers  of  mind. 

To  lift  mankind 
5igli  Ood's  eternal  throne. 

Are  marred— or  worse— 

Become  our  curse-— 
Our  land  is  not  our  own  ! 

**  Almighty  Hearen  !— stored  in  oar  hitits 

Is  fuel  beyond  nams ; 
flow  long— how  long  tnl  Saxon  arts 
Will  make  it  fire  Hnd flame? 

We  pant  to  ride 

On  1Veedom*s  tide— 
Of  IVeedom**  breeze  to  breathe ; 

Or  with  oar  blood 

To  dye  the  flood, 
If  doomed  to  He  beneath  !*' 

Ferilat  in  vino;  and,  most  probably,  the  bflaence  of 
poetic  fits  on  some  temperaments  is  not  very  unlike  the 
influence  of  wine.  They  may  bring  the  truth  out.  The 
complaint  of  this  imaginative  felon — ^the  style  they  all 
now  adopt — is,  that  the  laws  are  not  written  with  reek- 
ing glaives.  The  insincerity  of  these  people  is  manifest 
even  in  their  verses.  They  pant  for  rebellion.  They 
are  anxious  to  dye  the  flood  with  their  blood ;  and  if 
they  only  involved  themselves  in  the  transaction,  the 
loss  to  L-eland  could  be  borne. 

The  next  slip  of  poetry  has  the  same  character  of 
inconsistency ; — 

**  The  mom  is  beaming  brightly, 
Where  bristling  sleep,  where  bristling  sleep. 

Yon  bayonet  ridges  sighdy 
For  us  to  reap,  for  us  to  reap  ; 

Our  weapons  are  but  few,  boys, 
To  meet  th'  array,  to  meet  th*  array. 

But  hearts  we  have  right  true,  boys. 
To  clear  the  way,  to  clear  the  way. 

"  I've  words  to  say,  not  many. 
For  words  are  air,  for  words  are  air. 

The  counsel  best  of  any 
Is  win  and  wear,  is  win  and  wear. 

The  proverb  tella,  yoa  know,  boyt^ 
<  A  snnny  day  to  make  the  bay  ;* 

8o  on  with  you,  and  mow,  boys— 
Jttst  olaar  the  way,  Just  olear  the  way. 
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"  Wo  want  no  stfendard  fine,  boys, 
Of  brilliant  hue,  of  brilliant  hne. 

For  in  our  heart 's  oar  sign  boys. 
Beneath  fts  too^  beneath  »s  too  ; 

With  scythe  and  fork  to  meet  them, 
We'li  try  tho  day,  we'll  try  the  day. 

And  if  wo  cannot  beat  them, 
We'll  clear  the  way,  we'll  clear  the  way. 

"  With  peaoe  and  patience  pestered, 
Lon^  diiys  we  past,  long  daTs  we  past; 

But  rankling  wrong  has  festered 
Too  sore  at  last,  too  sore  at  last : 

I  always  said  'twas  vain,  boys, 
To  man  to  pray,  to  man  to  pray ; 

My  plan — ^kneel  on  the  plain,  boys. 
Up!  clear  the  way,  now  clear  the  way." 


«c 


with  peace  and  patience  pestered" — that  is  the  offence 
of  British  connection.  The  offended  might  have  peace, 
if  they  would  have  patience.  Nay,  they  have  peace,  but 
they  might  have  prosperity.  There  is  no  right  that  they 
can  claim,  which  would  not  be  conceded — no  right, 
but  also  there  is  no  wrong,  that  they  shall  ever  force. 
Their  fate  is  in  their  own  hands.  Grievances  they  have, 
and  so  have  we  all.  Heforms  they  may  want,  and  we 
all  want  them.  These  deficiencies  can  be  remedied  by 
well-directed  agitation ;  but  never  by  the  sword. 

We  have  copied  these  verses  to  contrast  the  ultima- 
tum with  the  cause  of  strife.  The  ultimatum  is  the 
sword.  The  cause  is  the  pestering  of  peace  and  pa- 
tience, and  the  rule  of  constitutional  law  instead  of 
"the  red  glaive."  We  copy  next  the  sayings  of  a  prose 
writer : — 

*'  That  cry  has  gone  up  to  heaven,  and  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  bat  it  could  not  melt  the  heart  of  man. 
We  appeal  to  Ood,  then,  in  tho  day  of  battle ;  we  claim  his 
vengrcnnce  for  our  wrongs ;  for  has  he  not  said,  '  Vengeance 
is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  V  Do  you  fear  the  iudg- 
men  of  men  ?  I<ouk  round  the  earth— «very  nation  cheers 
yon  on  with  words  of  hope,  and  sympathy,  and  encouragement. 
Uplift  your  battle  Hag,  and  from  the  two  hemiiipheres,  and 
from  across  the  two  oceans,  not  words  alone,  but  brave  hearts 
and  armed  hands  will  come  to  aid  you. 

*'  Ireland !  Ireland  !  it  is  no  petty  insurrection — no  local 
quarrel — no  party  triumph  that  summons  you  to  the  field. 
The  destinies  of  the  world,  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race— depends  now  on  your  courage  and  success;  for,  if  you 
have  coora{(C,  success  must  follow.  Tyranny,  and  despotism, 
and  injustice,  and  bigotry,  are  gathering  together  the  chains 
that  have  been  flung  off  by  every  other  nation  of  Europe,  and 
are  striving  to  bind  them  upon  us— tiie  ancient,  brave,  f^ 
Irish  people.  It  is  a  holy  war  to  which  we  are  called — a  war 
against  all  that  is  opposed  to  justice,  and  happiness,  and  free- 
dom.    Conquer,  and  tyranny  is  subdued  for  ever. 

"  It  is  a  death-struggie  now  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
slave— 'between  the  murderer  and  his  victim.  Strike !  strike  I 
Another  instant,  and  his  foot  will  be  upon  your  neck— his 
dajHTger  at  your  heart.  Will  he  listen  to  prayers?  will  he 
melt  at  tears  ?  God  help  us !  We  have  looked  to  Heaven  and 
earth,  and  asked,  '  Is  there  no  way  to  save  Ireland  but  by 
this  dark  path  ?  '  We  have  taken  counsel  of  Misery,  and  Fa- 
mine, and  Plajirue,  and  said,  *  Will  not  ye  plead  for  us  ? '  Will 
not  Horror  grant  what  Justice  deni(>B?  But  they  die  !  thej 
die !  The  strong  men,  and  tho  mothers,  and  the  pale  chU- 
dren,  down  they  fall,  thonsnnds  upon  thousands — a  death-ruin 
of  human  corses  upon  the  earth ;  and  their  groans  vibrate  with 
a  fearful  dissonance  through  tho  country,  and  their  dcath-wail 
shrieks  along  the  universe,  but  no  pity  dims  the  eye  of  the 
stem  murderer  who  watches  their  agonies." 

It  is  wise  to  mark  the  precise  measure  of  these  men. 
This  writer  is  not  trust in*^  to  himself.  He  is  not  trust- 
ing to  the  army  of  250,000  men.  He  is  deluding  him- 
self, or  he  wishes  to  delude  the  people  into  reliance 
on  foreign  aid — ^but  where  can  that  come  from  to 
Ireland  P  France  is  pre-occupied.  The  Government 
of  that  country  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English 
Cabinet.  They  do  not  wish  to  make  enemies,  but  to 
secure  friends.  Tlicy  regard  the  Irish  insurrection  as 
a  counterpart  of  that  wliich  they  have  now  suppres- 


sed. From  them,  therefore,  no  aid  can  be  expected. 
The  Red  Republicans  might  visit  Ireland,  and  throw 
in  a  blow,  if  they  coidd  get ;  but  there  is  Ca- 
vaignac  at  home,  and  Napier  in  the  Channel — both 
very  unlikely  persons  to  pass  these  gentlemen. 
And  if  they  came — Proudhon,  the  avowed  Atheist 
—  his  followers  noted  Communists  —  there  is  not 
a  priest  in  Ireland  who  would  not  denounce  ihe  foul 
alliance  from  his  altar.  Aid  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  expected :  aid  from  the  Red  Republi- 
cans of  France,  if  practicable,  would  be  ruin.  Turn 
westward.  Between  Ireland  and  the  United  States  there 
are  3000  miles  of  water.  What  aid  can  come  from 
thence?  A  thousand  men  would  exhaust  the  list  of 
volunteers;  and  they  would  be  prisoners  ere  they  landed; 
or,  rather,  they  never  would  land  in  Ireland,  in  large 
numbers.  Then  we  are  threatened  with  war  in  Canada ; 
with  the  burning  of  Montreal,  with  the  sacking  of  Que- 
bec— immense  calamities,  that  will  not  soften  the  rope 
round  a  man's  neck  convicted  of  treason ;  and  will  not 
soothe  the  dying  hours  of  a  defeated  leader.  Whatever 
may  be  done  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  can  affect  no  issue 
at  Clonmel  and  Cork. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  journal  says  that  the 
people  are  up,  ready  for  any  movement.  It  is  true. 
There  is  a  large  mass  of  the  people  taught  to  hnte  the 
British  name.  They  hate  it  well.  They  are  ripe  for 
all  mischief.  They  may  be  even  now  fighting.  Their 
present  readiness  and  rashness  do  not,  in  any  way  that 
we  perceive,  decrease  the  responsibility  of  those  who,  with 
malignant  lies,  have  maddened  the  men  that  trust  them; 
maddened  them  to  rush  on  a  great  depth  of  sorrow: — 

"  What  will  the  People  do  ?  Who  wiU  the  People  follow  ? 
The  People  will  follow  whoever  will  lead.  The  People  will 
act  in  concert  ajrainst  tho  common  enemy. 

"  Now,  then,  the  time  is,oome  to  test  true  Leaderthm.  Now, 
the  time  is  come  for  courage,  invention,  and  power  ofmind  to 
do  their  part.  If  the  E  vokers  shrink  from  the  presence  of  the 
spirit  they  have  raised,  they  are  lost.  If  they  were  but  white 
foam  on  tho  top  of  the  popular  wave,  and  not  the  compelling 
Tridents,  they  will  be  wasted  on  the  wind  and  remembered 
only  as  a  simile  of  scorn.  But  if  they  be  true  men  and  reso- 
Inte,  they  may  lead  this  moving  raoo  like  a  trained  hone  into 
the  lists,  and  through  them  to  victory." 

We  take  one  extract  more.  It  contains  three  recipes 
for  killing  hunoan  beings.  In  the  paper  £ix}m  which  we 
quote  there  have  appeared  for  several  mcHiths,  num- 
ber after  number,  directions  of  this  nature,  as  if  the 
human  heart  was  not  sufiicicntly  bad  in  itself  to 
contrive  the  means  of  cutting  throats.  The  second 
recipe  is  for  providing  coarse,  rough  dirb),  for  close 
quarter  work;  and  we  fear  there  is  a  process  of  Italian- 
ising  going  forward  in  the  Irish  character,  although 
the  dirk  is  an  old  Celtic  wea]^>on.  The  third  is  ihc 
most  malevolent,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  batch: — 

"LBAO  BULLETS. 

"Whilst  the  lead  is  in  a  fused  state  add  a  little  floor  of 
sulphur,  which  will  make  the  metal  more  dense  and  bard,  and 
prevent  air  cavities ;  it  will  abstract  more  metal  and  leave 
less  dross,  a  saving  to  be  looked  to  when  the  material  is  i 
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TUB  PIKE  ACXIUABY. 

Many  of  the  old  veterans  of  the  present  day,  who  floar- 
ished  in  manual  vigour  fifty  years  ago,  have  expressed  and 
recommended  an  auxiliary  to  the  pike — an  inainunent  in  the 
form  of  a  claaped  knife,  with  a  blade  aix  or  seven  inches  long, 
tapered  near  the  end ;  it  would  bo  found  useful  in  camp  equip- 
ment, and  be  a  handy  tool  in  a  hand-to-hand  strog^e.  The 
Irish  cutlers  might  supply  a  cheap  and  useful  article^  after 
the  fashion  of  the  old  Ciltio  skeine, 

"WINDOW  0BENADK8. 

'*  A  kitchen  paste  roller,  or  suchtother  piece  of  timber,  bud 
over  with  several  folds  of  stropg  popefi  covered  wiUi  gNw 
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pasto,  or  siarcU.  When'  the  severAl  folds  are  laijl  on  the 
roller,  one  end  turned  over  with  each  fold  on  the  roller,  tem- 
porarily laced  with  cord,  then  draw  the  roller  ont,  sot  the 
paper  tube  to  dry,  All  it  with  powder  or  gun  cotton,  and  add 
a  few  swan  drops,  small  nails,  glass.-  or  other  hard  materials. 
'•  Get  a  piece  of  soft  paper  for  fuse,  rub  the  paper  wi[h 
candle  or  other  grease  and  gunpowder,  fold  tho  paper  fuse  in 
length,  and  tofUy  fix  it  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube ;  clone  the 
tube  neatly  round  the  fuse,  and  tie  it  with  a  piece  of  cord.  At 
the  moment  of  casting  from  the  window  iirc  the  fuse ;  if  it  does 
not  kill  the  rider  it  will  surely  tickle  the  horse." 

The  employment  of  females  in  the  manufactory  of 
hand-grenades,  is  something  different  from  that  which 
the  women  of  Paris  followed  during  the  insurrection. 
They  were  engaged  in  preparing  lint  during  the  battle, 
and  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  action ;  and,  we  believe,  without  much  distinction 
of  combatants.  These  demonaical  writers  of  Dublin 
advise  the  females  of  that  city  to  employ  themselves 
in  killing  dragoons,  and  tickling  their  horses— a  very 
pretty,  pleasant  feminine  pastime — ^but  the  imprudence 
of  the  persons  who  would  recommend  its  adoption 
during  a  battle,  in  the  streets  of  large  towns,  is  unde- 
niable, and  on  a  par  with  their  cruelty.  What  would  be 
the  consequence?  Sappers  would  have  orders  to  blow 
up  any  house  from  which  missiles  of  this  character  pro- 
ceeded. The  existing  appliances  in  war  would  open 
up  rapidly  a  way  from  house  to  house  within  their 
walls;  and  if  soldiers  saw  their  companions  assassinated 
in  this  manner,  they  would  not  spare  suspected  lives. 
The  combatants  must  be  intensely  imprudent  who  could 
recommend  this  mode  of  warfare ;  which  would  raise 
the  cry  of  va  vietis;  and  suspend  the  capture  of  pri- 
soners, or  the  concession  of  quarter  during  the  conflict. 
Woman's  place  of  safety,  in  a  calamity  of  this  nature, 
is  not  at  the  window  tossing  hand-grenades. 

We  have  run  over  the  history  of  these  proceedings 
rapidly,  and  examined  the  motives  of  the  actors  in 
tliem  as  they  appear  on  the  surface.  At  no  period, 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  179S, 
have  the  internal  affairs  of  this  country  presented  a 
more  trying  combination  of  evil  influences.  AVe  blame 
the  Executive  Government  for  having  delayed  to  seek 
power  months  ago  to  suppress  a  movement  tliat  had 
clearly  the  expulsion  from  the  throne  of  the  monarch 
as  its  great  object.  Whatever  Government  is  consti- 
tuted in  a  country,  pursues  the  best  course,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  its  members,  for  the  good  of  the  nation  over 
whom  it  rules.  Charity  requires  its  opponents  to  adopt 
that  idea.  They  may  see  blunders  in  their  policy,  but 
they  are  to  be  considered  innocent  of  crime  until  their 
guilt  be  proved.  Any  government,  therefore,  is  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
subjects,  and  charged  to  suppress  every  hostile  feeling 
amongst  them — eveiy  feeling  that  can  lead  to  slaughter. 

We  appreciate  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
some  respects.  They  were  anxious  to  avoid  any  inter- 
ference with  the  usual  course  of  the  Uw,  but  there 
were  ciroomstances  in  this  case  for  six  months  past 
sufficient  to  manifest  the  determination  of  the  parties  to 
accomplish  their  objects  by  violence. 

We  blame  the  dekys  which  have  occurred  in  pas.sing 
necessary  measures  through  the  legislature,  because 
they  have  given  the  men,  not  actuated,  we  presume,  by 
pure  motives,  an  undeniable  ground  to  blame  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  Parliament. 

We  blame  the  course  pursued  by  influential  periodi- 
cals and  writers  in  this  country,  who  have  used  unjus- 


ti&able  language  towards  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people. 
We  blame  that  gross  ignorance  evidently  prevalent 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  which 
renders  them  credulous,  and  willing  to  adopt  any 
scheme,  however  groundless,  from  a  visit  to  a  sainted 
well,  to  a  raid,  with  pike  in  hand,  for  relief. 

At  this  stage  we  fear  that  little  can  be  done  to  re- 
store peace  until  the  imprudent  and  desperate  leaders 
be  apprehended.  Their  seizure  may  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  blood.  They  have  fled  to  their  strongholds 
in  the  south,  where  they  expect  protection  from  their 
partisans ;  without  any  better  means  of  promoting  their 
course  than  by  desultory  warfare. 

The  hour  of  conciliation  has  passed  away  on  both 
sides  unimproved.  The  hour  of  action  b  come.  Tlie 
Government,  anticipating  the  insurgents'  choice  time  fot 
fighting,  after  the  com  is  gathered,  have  expedited  the 
trial 

Both  parties  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  We 
are  in  the  interval  between  the  challenge  and  the  blow. 
To  the  leaders,  submission  is  political  destruction.  To 
their  followers,  it  would  be  long  cherished  hopes  of  com- 
petency destroyed.  There  is  not  thus  the  wreck  or 
fragment  of  a  hope  that  they  will  avoid  the  contest.- 

It  is  a  moment  of  intense  anxietv.  Libertv  is  de- 
stroyed  in  the  house  of  her  pretended  friends.  Sect  is 
arrayed  against  sect — ^idleness  is  asked  to  sit  down  at 
the  table  of  industry,  and  share  its  store — ^the  lives  of 
gaUant  men  are  to  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed ;  but  no  man 
can  mediate,  no  voice  can  be  raised  to  stay  this  madness. 
There  is  no  issue  that  can  cause  to  us  reproaches  for 
the  past.  We  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nations.  We  have  uttered  no  re« 
preaches,  while  grieved  with  conduct  that  has  destroyed 
the  hope  of  freedom's  progress  for  a  season.  We  never 
said  that  this  country  must  "squelch"  the  Irish.  We 
have  sought  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  pled  for 
reforms,  for  words  of  hope,  for  conciliatory  acts. 

The  result  of  a  conflict  may  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
empire.  The  event  is  possible,  but  not  more  than  possible. 
A  more  probable  result  is  the  overthrow  of  the  insur-. 
gents,  not  perhaps  in  their  first  or  their  second  conflict; 
but,  on  that  account,  more  terrible  in  the  end;  and 
from  defeat  will  spring  bitter  feelings,  that  years  of  a 
kind  and  constitutional  Government  may  fail  to  allay. 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  issue  now  from  the  quar- 
rel. It  may  liave  several  results,  and  different  degrees 
of  evil,  but  the  slightest  is  a  calamity  that  must  be 
acutely  felt  by  all  who  sought  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
freedom  of  Ireland. 

There  is  one  fact  to  be  remembered  in  an  hour  of 
victory — on  the  scattering  of  the  misguided,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  tempters.  Ireland  has  not  joined 
vet  the  revolt,  or  the  threats  to  rebel.  Disaffection 
centres  in  Munster — is  unknown  to  Ulster — has  no 
hold  of  Connaught — and  is  weak  in  Leinster. 

The  Irish  measures  under  discussion  are  suspended. 
Legislation  will  be  arrested,  while  wrongs,  or  fancied 
wrongs,  are  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  battle.  That  work 
will  pass.  The  traces  of  riot  or  of  war  will  disappear. 
Those  who  perish  will  be  forgotten.  The  grass  of  the 
next  spring  wiU  cover  the  trenches  where  they  may  be 
laid.  The  facts  will  still  remain,  that  Ireland  has  not, 
and,  as  a  nation,  will  not  rebel;  and  that  the  possi* 
bility  of  revolt  is,  in  some  way,  disgraceful  to  our  1^« 
lation. 
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LKje  in  Russia ;  or,  the  IXscipline  of  Despotifm.  By 
Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  author  of  ♦♦  Tl»e  Note-Book 
of  a  Naturalist."   London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1848. 

The  rea<1er  will  derive  a  very  good  idea  of  domcBtio  life 
in  Russia  from  tliis  volume.  We  have  no  popular  account 
of  BuMift.  Cu>>tine'«  and  Schnitzler*s  works  may  be  oon- 
eidered  to  embody  the  best  account  of  the  RuHHian  system 
of  government  and  society  that  lias  yet  appeared.  This 
work  of  Mr.  Thompson  contains  some  interesting  sketches 
of  the  country  of  tho  Czar,  and  of  the  manners  and  habitH 
of  the  people  ;  although  it  does  not  exactly  supply  tho  de- 
ficiency that  exists  of  a  complete  work  upon  Russia. 
Of  the  vast  region  which  owns  the  autocrat  for  master,  very 
little,  in  comparison  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is 
known  in  England.  Most  of  the  continent  has  been  tra- 
versed by  travellers,  who  have  given  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations to  the  world.  But  Russia  is  not  a  country  for 
the  tourist,  or  those  who  travel  for  the  mere  sake  of  plea- 
sure. The  "  discipline  of  despotism  "  deters  visitors  who 
must  write  what  they  see  from  undertaking  a  summer  jaunt, 
or  a  winter's  residence  in  a  country  where  a  subtle  and  uni- 
versal system  of  espionage  prevails,  which  has  for  an  in- 
strument of  punishment  the  knout,  and  every  vista  of  which, 
for  indiscreet  chroniclers  or  impertinent  intruders,  termi- 
nates in  Siberia.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  that  commercial  outerprise,  which  ventures  every- 
where, penetrated  into  Russia. 

Mr.  Thompson  resided  for  some  time  in  the  country,  and 
became  so  accostomefl  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people,  that,  as  he  says  himself,  "  The  doubt  only  remains 
whether  I  have  not  become  so  familiarised  with  the  change 
of  character,  usages,  and  manners,  an  to  cease  to  observe 
those  differences  which  no  longer  startle.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  readily  naturalise  myself  in  Russia,  that  I  am  more 
likely  to  fall  Into  the  other  extreme,  and  describe  those 
things  as  natural  and  habitual,  which,  in  fact,  form  the  very 
oontrasts  that  diHtingui^h  one  nation  from  another." 

In  a  series  of  letters,  the  author  describes  his  impressions 
of  the  country,  and  the  incidental  scenes  t:iat  he  witnessed 
during  his  residence  there.  He  does  not  pretend  that  his 
•ketches  are  a  perfect  picture  of  Russia,  but  they  furnish 
•ufiicic-nt  data  to  aHbrd  a  tolerable  notion  both  of  the  people 
and  the  Government. 

The  author  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  was  no  new 
traveller,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  at  what  period  the  visit  to 
Russia  was  undertaken  which  he  here  describes.  His  first 
letter  is  taken  up  with  his  journey  to  the  Russian  capital. 
In  his  second  letter,  there  is  an  excellent  description  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  conveys  a  very  good  idea  of  that  city. 
The  third  letter  contains  an  account  of  the  Government  of 
Russia,  arid  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  habits  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  tyranny  of  the  police.  From  letter  fourth, 
we  extract  the  following  passage,  showing  the  penalty  of 
Imperial  condescension :—  - 

*'  It  is  not  unnsual  for  (he  Emperor  to  stop  and  address  a 
person  iu  ibe  »tii-c't ;  but  the  luckless  individual  bus  little  to 
Doast  of  in  so  flattering  a  distinction  :  in  a  moment  he  is  ar- 
rested by  one  of  tho  ubiqaitons  .n;;cnt8  of  the  police,  ami 
charged  with  the  offence  of  having  .trtrlressod  the  Emperor. 
He  is  authoritatively  required  to  repent  tho  substince  of  what 
be  had  suid ;  and  a  continemeut  of  some  day  a  inevitably  fol- 


lows, which  the  ndministration  of  a  bribe,  or  the  ex(«rtion  of 
:$ome  poweifuf  inflnence.  can  nlone  terminate.  Thisooeoired 
to  n  celebrated  Frrnoli  actor,  wbo  hnving  been  ill,  and  un  ible 
;o  perform  for  some  time  in  conseqneiioe.  was  accost  Oil  by 
the  Kmt  eror,  who  inquired  after  liis*  hcniih,  and  orsed  him 
to  resume  his  tlieatrical  functions  ns  soon  as  possiMe.  Tho 
niiforiunato  nctor  wsis  imriicaintcly  nrrestod,  nud  had  somo 
trouble  ill  potting  liberated.  The  circumHtonce  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Emperor,  who,  wishing  to  mnke  hm  s'mie  rpp:i- 
rniion.  desired  to  know  in  what  manner  he  could  obllRe  hira. 

*  In  notltii]«r,  »ire,'  r^pliod  the  comedian,  *  but  that  your  Ma- 
jesty will  never  condescend  tospenk  to  me  in  the  street  again.* 
These  per.iinbnlat ions  of  tlie  F.mperor  are  often  like  those  of 
I!»rounnlRH8i'hid,atton<ledby8ingular.idventures.  I  recently 
wiine!>.aod  the  foilowini?  incident.  Two  or  three  little  boys 
l>eirL'edof  ihoFmperorashe  waspasMngalonjr;  ofcourse, with- 
out knowinjif  him;  he  gavo  them  money,  hot,  finding  be  hnd 
overlooked  0"e,  he  d<  sired  the  lad  to  follow  him  ;  a  publir 
droshkvdriver,  however,  hnvins  whispered  to  the  boy  who 
h'H  Ie:i<ler  wns,  the  liitio  urchin  fled  at  his  utmost  speed*  The 
Emperor  ordered  a  couple  of  soldiers,  who  were  standing  near, 
to  feiih  the  boy  back  ;  but  the  urchin  threvr  himself  on  the 
•rround,  and  offored  snob  violent  resistance,  that  they  were 
oomppllod  to  carry  him  hyfurce  into  the  Empotor's  presence, 
who,  smiling  at  the  scone,  directed  them  to  tike  bim  to  ttie 
pal.-ice,  whoro  he  was  probably  transferred  to  one  of  the  mili- 
tary schools." 

The  whole  police  system,  which  Mr.  Thompson  truly  styles 
"the  regulating  power  of  the  empire,"  has  a  tendency  to 
repress  the  mental  energy  and  personal  freedom  of  tlie 
people  ;  so  that,  as  he  remarks,  "  iree-will,  self-reliance, 
and  independent  action,  are  qualities  unknown  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Russian  character."  An  interesting  account 
of  the  relig'on  of  Russia,  with  notices  of  Russian  lupersti- 
tion  and  fatalism,  are  given  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Let* 
ter  fifth,  which  continues  the  same  subjects,  describes  the 
marriage  ctn-prnony,  and  tho  funeral  rites  of  Russia,  both  of 
which  are  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  theatrical  effect. 

Letter  sixth  is  dtrvoted  to  a  description  of  the  perilous 
position  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  firequent  rise  of  the 
Neva  and  inimdation  of  the  city;  and  both  this  and  the 
next  letter  contain  some  graphic  delineations  of  the  habits 
and  manner^  and  social  state  of  the  people,  and  the  pervad- 
ing influence  of  Russian  despotism.  Letter  eight  describes 
the  different  classes  of  society,  with  their  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges.  Of  the  serfd — a  large  body  in  Russia — and 
tho  system  of  serfdom,  the  following  acoount  is  given: — 

"The  peasants  attached  to  the  soil  are  either  serfs  of  the 
crotrn,  or  of  private  individuals.  The  hitler,  amounting  to 
10.411,75']  m:ili  s,  increase  more  in  proportion  to  the  formpr, 
whoso  condition,  nevertheless,  is  more  e;isy,  and  less  pre- 
e.irious.  The  crown  seifD  are  treated  by  the  government  with 
the  utmost  indulgence;  yet  it  was  found  that,  in  the  interval 
lietween  the  Inst  two  cenau'-es,  their  number  h.id  considerablv 
decreaH'd  ;  while  the  reiums  of  the  private  serfs  showed  a 
considerable  increase.     Both  classes  are  employed,  without 

•  listinction,  either  as  I:iboiirers,  mechanics,  or  naners.  The? 
reside  in  wretched  villages,  in  a  state  of  rude  simplicity,  which 
n  calls  powerfully  the  first  condition  of  man  ;  and  even  their 
food  savours  strongly  of  their  ignorance  and  destitution.  The 
guvernment  fixes  summarily,  l^th  as  to  time  and  manner,  the 
number  of  recruits  it  may  require  from  among  the  two  classes  : 
and  it  i.H  estimated  that  a  levy  of  six  men  on  a  thousand  will 
produce  a  corps  of  2'>0,000  men.  The  crown  levies  a  tax  on 
its  own  pen.'^ants.  which  varies  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state ;  but  the  usual  average  is  five  roubles  annually  :  it 
also  exacts  nn  afffrrcgated  sum  from  the  private  serfs,  which 
their  muster  is  compelled  to  pav  ;  reiuibursiug  himself  afier^ 
wards  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  amount  of  tliis  assessment 
depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  noble ;  but  tho  ordinwy 
^um  enforced  is'about  ten  roubles  yearly.  The  lar^e  proprie- 
tors of  serfs  realise  an  immense  income  from  this  capitauon 
tax  ;  they  create,  besides,  another  ^rreat  source  of  revenne, 
wbioli  is  ealled  the  obrok ;  that  is,  the  lumoal  payment  of  a 
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stipolatcd  sam  by  the  peasants  for  p«rmis«ioii  to  •ogasro  them- 
selves either  in  trade  or  domestie  Borvice,  and  to  absent  them- 
seires  from  the  distriet  for  the  space  of  three  years.  This 
lum  may  be  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  rottbles  in  ordi- 
nary cases ;  but  with  the  small  serf-owners  there  are  no  limits 
to  their  exactions,  as  they  attempt  to  wrinp[  every  hardeameil 
kopeck  from  the  already  necessitous  wretch.  A  servant  in 
the  house  at  which  I  have  been  residing  here  is  one  of  these 
unfortunates  {  for  his  mistress  possessino:  only  six  serfd.  and 
her  weekly  visits  of  extortion  becoming  so  annoying,  it  hns 
been  arran;^ed  th;itthe  man  shall  never  draw  bis  wages  but  in 
small  sums,  on  purpose  to  defeat  her  tyranny. 

"  The  milirnry  levy  does  not  appear  to  bf  so  distressing  to 
the  serfs  of  the  interior  as  to  the  peasants  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
▼incesy  who  endeavour  to  the  ntmost  to  screen  themselves 
from  it ;  it  deprives  them  of  nothing  of  what  they  may  pos- 
sess, and  the  duties  it  imposes  on  them  are  not  more  severe 
than  those  from  which  they  are  removed;  »nil,  besidt>9,  it 
em  incipates  them,  as  well  as  their  future  offspring.  It  is  true, 
it  breaks  those  linkn  which  have  already  been  formed ;  and  it 
is  melancholy  to  see  that  the  masters  look  more  ii»  their  own 
interests,  in  ibe  compulsory  snrrender  of  their  slaves,  thsn  to 
the  n-  cessities  and  situation  of  those  who  are  nt  their  mercy. ' 

The  local  and  police  administration  of  St.  Petersburg 
forms  the  subject  of  letter  nine,  and  letter  ten  descants  on 
the  privileges  of  the  Russian  nobility »  with  the  different 
orders  and  decorations.  The  next  letter  is  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  country  gene- 
rally. Letter  twelve  touches  on  the  military  mania  of  the 
Emperor,  and  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  imgeantr}* 
and  ceremonies  that  took  place  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  to  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  marriage  ceremonial  is  in  the  original 
French.  In  letter  thirteen,  there  is  a  graphic  descript  on 
of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Peterhof,  and  of  the  festivities  that 
take  place  there  on  state  and  other  occasions.  The  next 
l«tter  embodies  a  succinct  historical  account  of  Russia,  its  rise, 
government,  and  institutions.  The  centralization  of  Rus- 
sia, with  some  interesting  statistical  and  commercial  notices, 
relative  to  the  supplies  for  the  capital,  the  division  of  labour, 
the  shipping  trade  of  Cronstadt,  railway  and  steam  com- 
mnnication  introduced  into  Russia,  population  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  &c.,  arc  comprehended  in  letter  fifteen. 

From  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  Russian  field 
sports,  we  extract  the  following  passage,  showing  the  nar- 
row escape  of  a  sportsman  in  elk -hunting  : — 

"  Tho  elk  and  bear  are  '  rung,'  as  it  is  technically  termed. 
The  peasants  take  great  pleasure  in  this  procrss,  and  the 
more  so  as  they  obtain  a  lian<isome  gratuity  if  they  suocee  i 
in  accomplishing  the  operation  ;  which  they  will  travel  o 
hundred  miles  to  commnnioute  to  any  sportsman  witling  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  them.  Enga«jed, 
probably,  in  their  daily  rocation  of  felling  wood,  in  pUceH 
approiusb.ible  onlv  undfr  the  influence  of  the  frost,  tliey  first 
perceive  the  track  of  the  beast  in  the  snow,  and  tracing  it 
till  it  is  lost  in  some  wood  or  cover,  they  encirclo  the  spot  Rt 
some  distance,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  game  is  safely  lodged. 
This  t^isk  is  repeated  tor  several  sucicssive  days,  with  the 
mo-it  watchful  eye  for  any  fresh  traces  which  might  announce 
its  escape,  and  if  there  be  none,  a  messenger  nionnis  his 
sledge  and  starts  for  St.  Petersburg  to  sell  his  discovery  (if  ot 
a  b'ttr,  for  one  hundred  roubles),  and  return  with  the  part} 
of  sportsmen  to  indicate  the  spot 

A  crovd  of  peasants  surround  the  phioe,  and  among  them, 
at  proper  intervals,  the  marksmen  take  their  stand.  The 
dogs  are  turned  in,  and,  if  it  be  a  bear,  it  is  soon  roused,  and 
attempts  to  break  the  ring ;  an  unsuccessfnl  shot  turns  him 
back,  to  appear  at  another  phioe,  and  if  he  be  not  fortunate 
enough  to  get  clear,  which  seldom  occurs,  his  doom  is  soon 
iixed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  dislodging  him,  and 
the  hunters  are  eompelled  to  enter  the  wood  to  race  him  in  his 
own  fastneatcs;  whioh  is  an  affair  of  some  danger,  as  he  then 
often  turns,  and  beoomos  the  attacking  party.  A^  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  had  a  vc?ry  narrow  esc.ipe  of  his  life  in  one 
of  these  encounters;  and,  indeed,  but  for  his  strong  nerve  and 
high  eourago,  be  must  have  perished.  In  following  up  a 
wounded  elk,  he  came  most  unexpectedly  on  a  she  bear,  with 
two  cubs  of  the  previous  summer  by  her  side  ;  he  flied  and 
missed,  and,  hafon  he  had  time  to  defend  himself,  she  rose 
•thim»liiidftra9k^doirmbntl«ftbiiii  Ui  her  anxiotj  for 


her  cubs ;  be  immediatelv  got  on  bis  legs,  and,  firing  again, 
wounded  the  beast,  whicn  apainran  at  him,  threw  htm  down 
in  the  struggle,  tore  his  thigh  with  her  bind  daws,  bit  htm 
severely  through  the  arm  and  wrist,  and,  without  relinquish- 
ing her  grasp,  stood  over  him,  holding  him  down.  Notwith- 
standing the  acute  agony  he  was  suffering,  and  his  almost 
powerless  condition,  he  contrived  to  draw  his  hunting  knife, 
and  to  inflict  a  deep  wonnd  in  the  region  of  the  heart  of  the 
beast;  which  he,  however, just  missed,  as  I  saw  afterwards 
on  dissection.  After  this  effort  it  .appears  he  sank  exhausted  ; 
but  his  friend,  who  had  heard  the  shots  from  a  little  distance, 
havinsr  providentially  hurried  up,  though  fearfully  alarmed  at 
the  state  of  his  companion,  went  up  to  the  bead  of  the  hear, 
and  discharged  his  rifle  into  its  brain.  The  animal  fell  dead 
on  the  body  nf  his  uncon<<cions  antagonist,  who  was  immedi- 
ately extricated  and  restoreil,  and  ha>l  nerve  enough  to  tmvel 
home  at  speed,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles, 
to  get  the  assistance  there  which  it  would  have  been  in  vain 
to  have  sought  for  in  the  wilds  of  the  interior." 

That  Russia  is  a  rich  field  tor  the  nataralist  is  proTed  by 
the  cnrsory  notices  scattered  thronghont  Tarioat  parts  of 
this  volume,  bat  especially  in  this  sixteenth  letter. 

In  the  seventeenth  letter,  we  have  the  author's  Joomey  to 
Moscow,  with  an  accoont  of  the  rate  and  mode  of  travelling 
in  Russia.  We  extract  the  author's  observations  on  the 
latter  subject,  and  on  the  introduction  of  railwa^-s  into  Rns- 
sia,  which  he  thinks  premature  :— • 

"  Tiavelling  In  this  country  has  a  marked  resemblance  to 
all  its  other  I'entnres,  and  is  an  additional  channel  for  tymnny 
and  abuse  of  office.  The  postmaster  is  not  a  whit  hehind  ihe 
employk  in  his  tergiversations ;  and.  gambler  like,  he  calcu- 
lates his  chances  how  far  he  may  h^z.^rd  hi<4  safety  and  p  si- 
lirin  aeainst  open  extortion  and  wilful  obstrnctifin.  Fneility 
of  intercourse  being  the  very  corner-stone  of  civilizniion,  all 
natural  progress  to  its  attainment  is  arresied  in  limine^  both 
'•y  the  u«nnl  rcsirioiions  in  which  every  proee«*ding  is  enve- 
loped, and  by  the  iiii|)edtments  interposed  by  tho  authorities 
on  the  road  ;  ind(>ed,  the  rosds  tnemselves,  excepting  the  two 
great  chauMees  to  Mosco^v  and  Warsaw,  are  enongh  to  deter 
all  bnt  the  most  atout-hearted  and  robust  from  encnuntering 
their  horrors.  The  Feldj  tgers,  a  subordinate  kind  of  courier, 
who  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions  charged  with  the 
transmission  of  the  government  orders,  sink  under  the  aocu- 
mnlation  of  hanlship  ami  fntiguo  in  seven  years.  Seated  in 
a  little  open  teleyn,  withrnt  either  backs  or  springs-'-fur  no 
springs  could  stand  the  shocks  of  the  rugged  tniiMoe  of  the 
roads— tiiey  tmvel  thousands  of  versts  at  the  greatest  speed, 
without  repose  or  rest,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
climate,  and  bound  to  the  greatest  watchfuine^^s. 

This  slate  of  th  nj^s  is  precisely  aii<> logout  to  the  ch.tracter 
of  the  people,  if  divested  of  the  artiflei<*l  gaHi  of  civilization 
which  bas  been  thrown  upon  them  liite  an  ilUinade  gHrment; 
iiut  the  comparison  may  be  carried  further,  with  reference  to 
the  new  era  into  which  the  country  is  about  to  enter  by  the 
adoption  of  the  railway  system.  Civilization  was  force<t  upon 
the  people  almost  before  its  rudimentH  existed ;  and  in  tike 
manner,  the  railway  revolution  is  to  he  inirodnccd  btfore  the 
wants  or  habits  of  the  people  ate  sufllc-icnily  .idvanced  to  re- 
quire it.  As  the  former  was  done  per  saltum,  creating  in  a  day 
what  other  conntries  had  tiken  years  to  accomplish — trans^ 
planting,  as  ic  were,  the  full-grown  tree,  instead  of  watching 
and  training  the  sapling  in  its  growth -copying  other  nations, 
ind  introducing  new  farms  which  the  people's  minis  were  not 
ready  to  receive,  so  the  latter  is  also  on  the  evo  of  being  esta- 
blished, to  anticipate  circum^tanoes  which  neither  the  present 
numerical  state  of  the  populrttion,  nor  the  necessities  of  the 
country  reqnire,  as  regards  actual  transit  only.  The  moral 
effects'  to  be  gained  eventually  are  doubtless  immense,  and 
the  extended  means  of  communication  will  ultimately  carry 
social  improvement  with  them ;  but  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  two  capitals  demand  no  such  approximation  aa  will  be  af- 
forded by  a  railroad.  Indeed,  at  present,  the  restrictions  im- 
posed bv  the  jealousy  of  the  Government  will  militate  against 
any  real  freedom  of  intercourse;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  vigilance  and  regulations  of  the  police,  as  regards 
travellers,  will  be  i*elaxe<C  or  that  any  ficilitv  of  movement 
beyond  aoditional  speed  will  bo  afforde(l  them. ' 

The  succeeding  two  letters  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a  de- 
Bcriplion  of  Moscow,  the  second  city,  but  nationally  thecapi* 
tal  of  the  empire. 

In  letter  twenty,  we  have  the  author  back  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  some  anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael ;  and  in  the  two  conolading  ktttrii  twentj* 
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one  and  twenty>two,  we  are  favoured  with  some  interesting 
notices  of  Sweden,  which  the  autlior  visited  on  his  homeward 
road. 

The  author's  views  of  Russia  are  not  verj  favourahle, 
though  they  hear  all  the  marks  of  heing  fiuthful  and  im- 
partial. Mr.  Thompson  has  an  ohservant  eye,  and  his  style 
is  animated  and  agreeable.  His  volume  is  embellished  with 
four  plates,  and  six  vignettes,  illustrative  of  Russian  life 
and  manners. 


United  Presbyterian  Fathers,  Uiatory  of  the  Secession  and 
Relief  Chto'ches.  A,  Eullarton  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

A  WORK  tliat  has  been  much  wanted,  and  now  comes  out 
at  a  very  seasonable  time,  after  the  union  between  the  Se- 
cession and  Relief  Churches  has  been  so  happily  consum- 
mated. It  is  intended  to  publish,  in  a  cheap  and  handsome 
form,  the  early  literature  and  history  of  what  is  now  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  this  volume,  containing 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  Origin  of  the  Secession,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Relief,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Struthers  of  Ghisgow,  is  the  first  of  the  series.    In 


1  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Scotland,  the  two  gfeat  secessions 
of  last  century,  the  origin  of  which  is  so  clearly  explained 
in  the  volume  before  as,  bear  a  very  prominent  and  interest- 
ing part ;  and  we  look  upon  the  series  now  commenced  as 
calculated  to  prove  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  country.  The  impor- 
tant position  which  the  United  Church  now  holds  entities 
her  to  a  collective  literature  such  as  that  proposed ;  and  in 
the  voluminous  treasures  of  theology,  biography,  and  history, 
which  she  possesses,  there  are  abundant  materials  for  it. 
The  series  is  to  be  illustrated  with  steel  engravings,  and 
cannot  fail  to  become  popular. 

The  present  volume  is  embellished  with  a  frontispiece 
view  of  the  farmstead  of  Gaimey  Bridge,  in  Kinross-shire, 
where  the  four  fathers  of  the  Secession  met  in  conference, 
on  the  5th  December,  1733,  after  their  expulsion  from  the 
Establishment.  The  history  of  the  two  bodies  till  their 
union  is  written  in  a  ikir  and  judicious  spirit,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  difierent  leaders  in  the  two  secessions  drawn 
with  care  and  fiiithfulness.  As  the  series  proceeds^  its  use- 
fulness and  value  will  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  those  be- 
longing to  the  body,  but  by  many  others  not  connected 
with  the  denomination. 
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A  LAROG  portion  of  this  No.  is  occupied  with  politi- 
cal matter;  and  there  Ls,  unfortunately,  but  a  list  of 
measures  postponed  to  record.  Parliament  has  sus- 
pended the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  That  bill 
was  passed  in  two  days,  in  the  Commons  on  the  2 2d,  and 
in  the  Peers  on  the  24th  July. 

A  wide  dlstiict  of  Ireland,  including  the  metropolis, 
has  been  proclaimed.  A  considerable  number  of  arrests 
have  been  made,  and  the  final  struggle  between  the 
Clubs  and  the  Government  is  at  hand. 

Parliament  will  not  separate  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust.    There  are  still  votes  in  supply  to  be  taken. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  and  the  Sale  of  Encum- 
bered Estates  (Ireland)  Bill,  are  amongst  the  measures 
for  which  some  hope  may  yet  be  entertained  in  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

The  West  India  measure  has  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment. It  offers  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  conscience  arising  out  of  the  use  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  but  changes  the  act  of  1826  considerably  in  fa- 
vour of  the  planter,  and  against  the  distiller  in  this 
country. 

The  Navigation  Laws  are  to  remain  untouched  for 
another  year.  At  many  sea-ports  the  intelligence  was 
joyfully  received,  because  ere  another  year  the  tide  of 
public  feeling  may  set  in  strongly  against  their  repeal; 
and  if  that  proposal  has  not  many  active  opponents,  it 
has  certainly  few  zealous  friends  out  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting  the  suffrage  has  been 
lost  by  a  very  large  majority ;  but  the  question  will  be 
an  annual  motion  until  a  change  occur. 

Sir  William  Somerville's  bill  for  amending  the  B>e- 
form  Bill  in  Ireland  has  been  abandoned.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  to  enable 
congregations  to  obtain,  by  a  judicial  process,  the  ground 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  manse, 
ftnd  schools.     This  site   bill  was   promoted  by  the 


Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  account  of  the  namber  of 
its  congregations,  who  are  unable  to  obtain,  on  payment, 
a  spot  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  house  of  worship. 
We  regret  the  necessity  for  tlus  bill,  and  its  fate.  After 
passing  through  committee,  it  was,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  rejected.  A  proposal  was  made  to  con- 
fine the  power  to  the  Eree  Church  alone,  as  a  special 
case.  We  rejoice  that  the  proposal,  which  would  have 
made  an  unobjectionable  measure  invidious,  did  not 
emanate  from  that  body.  The  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  were  repre- 
sented by  Sir  James  Graham  as  opposed  to  the  bilL 
That  was  one  of  those  gratuitous  fsdsehoods  in  which 
statesmen  occasionally  indulge. 

The  revenue  returns  to  the  5th  July,  and  the  balance 
sheet  of  expenditure  and  income,  show  a  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  year 
terminating  on  the  5th  July,  1847,  of  £2,500,000; 
while  there  is  a  surplus  of  expenditure  over  income 
amounting  to  £1,500,000. 

The  gravest  question  in  this  country  is  the  emplov- 
ment  of  labour.  It  rests  at  the  basis  of  all  angry 
manifestations.  The  number  of  persons  at  present  un- 
employed at  their  ordinary  vocations  is  so  great,  that 
if  provisions  were  not  remarkably  abundant  and 
cheap,  the  utmost  difficulties  would  exist.  Society  can- 
not move  much  farther  under  the  existing  restrictions, 
that  prevent  the  employment  of  more  labour  on  the  land. 
The  proposals  for  additional  colonization  are  weak  ex- 
pedients. The  land  available  for  employment  must  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  if  not  by  its  present  proprie- 
tors, then  by  the  people. 

The  evils  of  Ireland  were  aggravated  by  nunours 
which  we  fear  are  authenticated,  of  the  reappearance  of 
the  potato  disease.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month, 
the  weather  has  been  of  a  character  highly  calculated 
to  foster  and  extend  the  disease.     If  its  results  be- 
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come  nearly  so  seiioos  as  la  1S46,  the  misery  of  Ireland 
mast  be  again  appalling;  for  there  is  cause  to  fear  that 
relief  might  not  be  extended  with  the  oheerfnl  alacrity 
displayed  ,in  1846-7,  and  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons, 
that  the  stat«  of  trade  has  deprived  the  most  open- 
handed  givers  of  their  means. 

In  addition  to  this  prospective  calamity,  we  notice  the 
slow  bat  regular  advance  of  the  cholera  westward.  The 
number  of  cases,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  Bussian  empire,  have  been  very  great. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  international  ar- 
rangements of  Europe.  The  state  of  war  between 
Denmark  and  Germany  remains.    The  attempt  to  ne- 


gotiate a  peace  through  this  country  has  failed.  The 
Archduke  John  of  Austria  has  been  elected  by  the 
Germain  Parliament,  meeting  at  Frankfort,  to  the  high 
ofi^  of  Protector  of  all  tlie  German  States.  He  has 
chosen  Ministers  of  State,  and  entered  upon  his  fuucj 
tions,  but  they  are  not  defined,  and  their  character  will 
continue  doubtful,  until  some  man  obtain  the  office  with 
sufficient  ambition  and  activity  to  deiine  them  for  himself. 
The  Italian  war  lias  presented  no  new  feature  during 
the  month.  The  Sicilian  Parliament  has  elected  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  to  be  king  of  that  island.  Tlie  utmost 
confusion  is  prevalent  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Aus< 
trian  empire.     Wallachia  is  declared  a  republic. 
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The  insurrection  had  the  effect  of  completely  sus- 
pending all  monetary  transactions  for  a  considerable 
period.  However,  on  the  opening  of  the  Bourse,  after 
order  had  been  restored,  the  prices  of  stocks  were  much 
the  same  as  they  had  been  previous  to  the  insurrection. 
This  was  fortunately  but  of  short  duration,  as  a  marked 
and  progressive  rise  soon  took  place.  Between  the 
24th  of  Eebruary  and  the  24th  of  June,  confidence  had 
never  been  established,  and  even  after  the  insurrection, 
although  more  business  was  done,  still  business  men 
waited  to  see  if  the  Government  would  continue  to  con- 
solidate itself,  and  oppose  such  a  force  to  the  extreme 
party,  so  as  to  make  all  their  future  attempts  at  dis- 
organization impossible.  ^ 

The  mutual  good  understanding  between  the  Govern- 
ment aoid  the  National  Guards  and  troops,  and  their  acting 
in  concert,  are  imperativefor  the  continuance  of  order,  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  active  measures  taken 
for  disarming  the  insurgents,  and  also  those  National 
Guards  who  did  not  appear  in  their  ranks  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  insurrection,  had  much  effect  in  restoring 
ooniidence ;  and  it  is  to  this  first  step  towards  the  return 
of  tranquillity  that  the  firmness  of  the  funds  must  be 
attributed.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  3  per  cents,  closed 
at  46 £,  and  the  5  per  cents,  at  69  f.  75  c;  Treasury  bonds, 
17f.  dis.;  Bank  of  France,  1,275  f.;  Railways  (cash), 
Orleans,  590  f.;  Rouen,  507  f.  50c.;  Havre,  — ;  Avignon, 
220f.;  Basle,  82f.  50c.;  Centre,  255 f.;  Northern,  352 f. 
50c.;  Strasburg,  353 f,  75  c.;  Lyons,  310f. ;  Nantes, 
338f.  75c. 

During  the  week  ending  the  Sth  July,  there  was  a 
constant  and  progressive  rise  in  the  funds.  The  finan- 
cial schemes  proposed  by  the  new  Minister,  M.  Goud- 
chaux,  much  contributed  to  the  improvement. 

The  return  to  public  order  had,  doubtless,  also  its 
effect.  Although  speculation  was  active,  still  it  would 
not  have  taken  such  an  active  part,  if  the  parties  had 
not  known  that  orders  were  arriving  from  every  quarter, 
and  that  those  persons  who  had  sold  at  any  price  in  the 
moment  of  general  alarm  were  now  the  most  active 
amongst  the  purchasers.  Money  had  become  much 
more  plentiful. 

Daring  the  week,  Bank  of  France  shares  were  much 
in  demand.  Railway  shares  were  also  improved,  parti- 
cularly those  now  in  active  operation.  A  report  was 
current^  that  tke  Government  had  oome  to  terms  with 
the  Lyons  Company  for  the  purchase  of  that  line,  at  the 


rate  of  10  francs  per  share  of  renieg,  at  5  per  cent. ; 
and  that  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  the  purchase 
of  several  other  lines. 

From  the  23d  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Bourse  was 
closed,  to  the  Sth  July,  there  was  a  rise  of  8f.  on  the  3 
per  cents.,  of  11  f.  75c.  on  the  5  per  cents.,  of  9f.  on  the 
4  per  cents.,  and  of  5f.  25  c.  on  Bank  of  France  shares. 
From  the  one  week  to  the  other,  there  was  a  rise  of  5  f. 
50  c.  on  the  3  per  cents.,  of  8f.  25  c.  on  the  5  per  cents., 
of  8f.  on  the  4  per  cents.,  and  of  505  f.  on  Bank  of 
France  shares.  Treasury  bonds  rose  from  18  f.  to  20^. 
discount. 

In  railway  shares,  the  rise  was,  on  the  Orleans  line, 
170f. ;  Rouen,  137f.  50c. ;  Havre,  55 f. ;  Avignon,  40f,; 
Basle,  27 f.  50c.;  Centre,  42f.  50c.;  Bordeaux,  25  f.; 
Northern,  35  f.;  Lyons,  25  f.;  Strasbuig,  12  f.  50c.; 
Nantes,  15f. ;  Dieppe,  20  f. 

During  the  week  ending  the  15th  of  July,  the  funds 
were  not  so  buoyant  as  previously.  Tho  conditions  fixed 
by  the  National  Assembly  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
Savings  Banks  and  the  Treasury  bonds  assisted  in  the 
fall.  However,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  sales  for 
realization  of  profits,  which  took  place  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  last  week,  the  reaction  was  but  of  little 
importance;  and  the  feeling  of  confidence,  from  becoming 
more  general,  in  part  counterbalanced  the  causes  of  tlie 
fall.  Although  many  conspiracies  were  talked  of,  still 
they  all  came  to  nothing,  and  the  speculators  considered 
the  anarchbts  were  reduced  to  impuissance. 

During  the  week  a  new  loan  was  talked  of,  to  meet 
the  financial  difficulties  which  remained  to  be  overcome. 
This  deficit  was  differently  estimated,  but  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  the  loan  already  concluded  with  the 
Bank  would  not  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Custom-house  and  other  taxes. 

The  variations  of  the  funds  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  other  values.  As  the  Bank  of  France  and 
Railways  possess  a  great  value  in  Treasury  bonds,  their 
shares  acquire  more  or  less  value  according  as  the  prices 
of  the  3  and  5  per  cents,  are  more  or  less  in  demand. 
Thus  Bank  shares  fell  100  francs.  However,  they  were 
much  sought  after,  as  the  position  of  this  establishment 
was  considered  as  sufficiently  satisfactory. 

From  the  withdrawal  of  the  project  of  the  law  for  the 
purchase  of  the  railways,  a  fall  was  expected ;  however, 
from  the  state  of  the  rentes,  a  contrary  effect  took  place. 
Friendly  negotiatious  were  said  to  be  still  pending  for 
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the  purchase  of  the  Lyons  line.  The  company  asked 
10  francs  of  rentes  at  5  per  cent,  for  each  share.  The 
Minister  at  first  ofTered  7f.  50  c.,  but  latterly  he  is  said 
to  have  offered  8f.  50c. 

During  the  week  there  was  a  fall  on  almost  all  the 
values — on  the  3  per  cents.,  of  3f. ;  on  the  5  per  cents., 
of  If.  25c.;  on  Bank  of  France  shares,  of  llOf. ;  on 
Treasury  bonds,  of  5  f. ;  on  the  Orleans  railway  shares, 
of  65f. ;  Rouen,  55f. ;  Havre,  30  f.;  Avignon,  20  f. ; 
Centre,  25 f.-,  Basle,  12 f.  50c.;  Bordeaux,  8f.  75c.; 
Northern,  17 f.  50c.;  Lyons,  8f.  75  c.;  Strasburg,  5f. ; 
Nantes,  2f.  50c.;  Dieppe,  5f. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  week  ending  the  2;?d  of 
July,  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  fcdl  ou  the  Bourse. 
The  unfortunate  situation  of  the  finances  formed  a  gene- 
ral subject  of  conversation  ;  and  a  new  loan  was  consi- 
dered as  the  only  means  of  present  relief.  The  condi- 
tions, it  was  said,  had  already  been  arranged  between 
the  Minister  and  the  capitalists.  M.  Goudchaux  has 
adopted  an  excellent  principle  whenever  there  is  a 
questioii  of  a  project  of  finance  which  may  occasion  spe- 


culation: he  seeks  to  abridge  the  preliminaries,  and 
demands  that  the  project  may  be  inunediately  discussed. 
The  project  of  the  late  loan  presented  to  the  Assembly 
one  day  was  discussed  on  the  following;  so  that  the 
shortest  possible  time  may  be  spent  in  incertitude.  The 
Minister  has  besides  decided  that  the  taxes  on  salt  and 
liquors,  which  were  annulled  and  altered  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  will  be  retained  as  formerly  for  the 
present. 

A  provisional  convention  between  the  Government 
and  the  Lyons  Railway  Company  has  taken  place.  The 
price  agreed  upon  is  7f.  60  c.  of  rentes  per  share,  which 
the  directors  have  accepted,  with  the  reservation  that  it 
be  ratified  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders.  During  the 
week,  there  was  a  fall  of  50  c.  ou  the  3  per  cents.,  of 
75  c.  on  the  5  per  ceuts.,  and  of  20  f.  on  the  Bank 
of  France  shares.  Treasury  bonds  closed  at  17  f.  dis- 
count. Orleans  Railway  shares  fell  2 If.  25c.;  Rouen, 
20 f.;  Avignon,  7f.  50 c.  Bordeaux;  If.  25c.;  Strasburg, 
If.  25c. ;  Nantes,  3f.  25c.  Northern  Railway  shares 
rose  2f.  50c.;  and  Lyons  8  f.  75  c. 
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THE  VISCOtTNT  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

At  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  July,  Francois  Augfoste, 
Viscoiint  Cha.teaubria.nd,  one  ,of  the  brightest  names  in  mo- 
dern French  literature.  He  was  the  youngciit  of  teu  children,  and 
was  bom  in  1769 — a  year  remarkable  for  the  number  of  great 
men  it  produced — at  the  Chateau  de  Combourg,  near  St.  Malo, 
in  Brittany,  and  was  destined,  first  for  the  navy,  then  for  the 
Church,  but  afterwards  entered  the  army.  His  education  com- 
menced at  I)ol,  and  finished  at  Kennes.  It  was  at  Combourg 
that  he  wrote  his  first  work,  an  historical  criticism.  In  1787, 
he,  for  the  first  time,  visited  Paris.  He  was  then  a  *om- 
Ueufenanl  of  in&ntiy  of  the  regiment  of  Xavarrc.  To  obUiin  the 
honour  of  riding  in  the  royal  carriage,  to  which  the  antiquity 
of  his  family  entitled  him,  he,  at  this  time,  acquired  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain  of  cavalry,  though  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  sotU'lieuUiuitU  of  foot.  While  examining  one  day, 
at  Versailles,  the  map  of  America,  he  was  struck  with  the  notion 
of  discovering  the  passage  to  the  North  Pole.  This  idea  took 
BQch  possession  of  his  mind,  that  he  could  not  rest  till  he  had 
made  the  attempt.  Bat  all  his  applications  to  Goveniment  for 
assistance  were  treated  with  neglect,  and  he  resolved  to  undertake 
the  enterprise  himself.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolntiou 
he  quitted  the  army,  and  in  the  spring  of  1791  he  embarked 
for  America,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Wash- 
ington. Impressed  with  the  ideas  of  the  old  world,  (says  the 
writer  of  a  sketeh  of  his  life  in  a  Paris  periodical,)  he  fancied  that 
the  President  of  the  American  Republic,  like  the  Kings  of  Europe, 
lived  in  a  splendid  palace,  surrounded  by  guards,  and  hedged  in  by 
ceremony  and  court  observances.  How  great  was  his  surprise,  when 
he  found  Washington  living  in  a  cottage,  alone,  and  unattended ;  and 
that,  on  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  to  him  by  a  female 
servant ! 

Washington  received  him  with  kindness  and  cordiality,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  With 
a  single  guide,  a  Dutchman,  or  of  Dutch  extraction,  he  penetrated 
into  the  woods,  and  began  his  adventurous  journey,  suppgatng,  as 
he  says  himself,  that  be  was  going  as  straight  to  the  Pole  "  as  you 
go  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud."    Whan  he  HdiumI  himself  cm  the 


▼erge  of  those  dark  and  mysterious  forests  of  the  New  World, 
where  the  foot  of  ci?ili«ed  man  had  never  trod,  he  gave  way  to 
such  wild  transports,  that  his  Dutch  guide  thought  he  had  gone 
mad.  On  reaching  a  n^tired  Indian  village,  he  met  with  one  of 
his  countrymen  in  a  strange  way.  Attrarted  by  some  sounds  from 
one  of  the  wigwams,  which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  some  distant 
resemblance  to  a  fashionable  Parisian  air,  played  on  an  old  and 
broken  fiddle,  abominably  out  of  tune,  he  was  induced  to  enter. 
In  the  midst  of  some  Iroquois  Indians,  who  gambolled  about  in  a 
very  excited  manner,  skipped  a  little,  old  man,  powdered  and  friz- 
zled, in  a  green  coat  and  drugget  vest,  with  muslin  frills  and  cuds, 
e  irnestly  engaged  in  teaching,  *'  messieurs  les  sau? ages,  et  niea> 
dames  les  sauvagesses,"  as  he  respectfully  styled  them,  the  eotiiloa 
and  French  minuet.  It  was  one  Monsieur  Violet,  an  old  •colUot 
of  General  Eochambeau,  who,  seduced  by  the  beauty  of  the  woods, 
and  the  simplicity  of  Indian  life,  had  retired  to  the  forests  of  the 
DeUware  to  teach  the  Iroqnois  to  dance,  obtaining  tram  them,  ia 
return,  castor-sldns  and  bear-hams  for  payment. 

In  his  progress  through  the  woods,  Chateaubriand  oceasimially 
remained  for  some  time  with  the  various  tribes  which  he  met  on 
his  way.  This  gave  him  an  insight  into  Indian  manners  and  cusu 
toms,  which  he  has  well  worked  out  in  his  celebrated  work^ 
»*  Atala,"  "  Ren^,"  and  "  Les  Nutchez"— all  parts  of  one  long  tale, 
though  published  separately,  and  all  treating  alike  of  savage  life  in 
the  wilds  of  North  America. 

By  the  merest  accident,  a  fragment  of  a  French  newspaper  came 
into  his  hands,  coutaining  the  details  of  the  flight  from  Paris  of 
Louis  XVI.,  his  arrest  at  Varennes,  and  the  formation  beyond  ihe 
Rhine  of  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Coud.6.  This  at  once  recalled 
him  to  Europe.  Ho  hastened  home,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Royal  army. 

Wounded  under  the  walls  of  TliionvUle,  by  the  bnrsliog  of  a 
bombshell,  he  retired,  after  the  siege  of  that  place,  to  Ireland,  and 
passed  some  time  in  Kentudcy.  Ue  subsequently  went  over  to 
En^and,  and  in  a  garret  in  London,  like  many  others  of  his  ri>> 
fagee  countrymen,  he  lived  for  soma  time  in  great  poverty.  Dur- 
ing his  exile  he  pnhlisbed  his  "  Easai  HistoriquA,  PoUtiqais  at 
Moral,  tor  les  Berolotions  Anennaes  et  Mpdomes,  oomadrr^es. 
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dins  lean  RapporU  aveo  la  Bevolution  Fran^ise  ;**  a  very  singn- 
lur  work, 'abonnding  in  the  most  astounding  contrasta.  In  the 
meantime,  his  mother  and  one  of  his  sisters  had  died  in  the  prison 
where  they  were  confined,  and  his  eldest  brother  had  been  guillo- 
tined. 

After  the  I8th  Bnunaire  (Nov.  9, 1790),  he  returned  to  France, 
with  his  friend  and  companion  in  exile,  M.  de  Foutanes,  and  be- 
came proprietor  of  the  3fern(re,  in  which  journal  appeared  his  epi- 
sode of  **  Atala,"  which  opened  up  a  fresh  vein  of  poetry  in  French 
Hlerature.  His  **  Genie  du  Christianismc"  was  published  at  the 
precise  time  when  it  was  calcuhifed  to  do  most  ;^od  in  such  a 
country  as  France.  After  the  revolutionary  frenzy  had  ])a3sed, 
the  French  people  began  to  feel  the  nece^isity  of  some  mode  of  re- 
hgion  more  satisfactory  and  real  tlian  *'  the  sterile  worsliip  of  the 
allegorical  divinities  of  the  Convention,"  as  the  sketch-writer  already 
referred  to  phrases  it,  and  they  hailed  this  work  with  extreme  delight. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  at  once  perceived  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  a  pen  so  felicitous  and  poptilar,  and  he  recom- 
pensed the  author  by  appointing  him,  in  180-2,  Secretary  to  the  em- 
bassy at  Rome,  in  the  suite  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch.  This 
appointment  he  resigned  in  disgust,  and  was  subsetiuently  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Valais.  On  the  seizure  and  exeeu- 
tion  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  in  whose 
army  he  had  served  as  a  volnnteer,he  resigned  his  post,  and  never 
again  held  office  under  NapDleoTi.  He  now  made  preparations  for  a 
journey  which  he  had  long  meditated.  Crossing  the  Alps,he  traversed 
Italy,  and  at  last  embarked  for  Greece.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  Holy  T^ud.  A  small  i)ortion  of  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
which  he  brought  home  with  him,  was  preserved,  and  many  years 
afterwards  was  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux. 

Proceeding  to  Egypt,  he  visited  the  Pyramids,  and  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  and  returning  through  Barbary,  he  explored  the  site  of 
ancient  Carthage,  and,  finally,  embarked  for  Spain.  In  the  halls 
of  the  Alhambra,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  him  of  that  touching 
and  chivalric  legend,  "  Lc  Dernier  des  Abeticerrages." 

On  his  return  to  France  in  1807,  he  pnbli.Hhed  an  analysis  of 
the  "  Voyage  en  Espagne,"  of  M.  de  Laborde,  in  the  Mrrmre,  in 
two  pungent  articles,  in  which  he  drew  the  clmracter  of  Tiberius 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  apply  to  Napoleon,  which  so  offended  him, 
that  he  suppressed  his  journal,  le  Mercure,  and,  it  is  said,  thr^'atened 
to  have  him  cut  in  pieces  in  tfic  court  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  eulogiums  on  the  imperial  glory,  which  a])peared  in  the 
"  Itinerarede  Paris  jije'rusalem"  of  Chat eaubrianrl,  are  nconnted  for 
by  the  fact,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  introduced,  the  publication 
of  the  work  would  have  been  prohibited.  Chateaubriand,  how- 
ever, confined  his  praises  to  the  military  renown  of  the  Emperor, 
not  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  civil  government. 

In  his  quiet  hermitage  in  la  Valine  aux  Loups,  he  put  the  last 
touch  to  his  great  work,  "  Les  Martyrs,"  which  is  ranked  by  some 
critics  among  the  epic  compositions  of  France. 

In  181 1,  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Chenier,  the  poet,  public  opinion 
pointed  out  Chateaubriand  as  his  successor  in  the  French  Institute. 
In  the  usual  eulogium  on  bis  predecessor,  who  was  a  revolutionist, 
Chateaubriand  praised  his  works,  but  condemued,  in  the  strongest 
terras,  his  political  opinions.  According  to  custom,  this  wldreis 
was  read  before  a  committee  of  five  members,  who  reported  that  it 
could  not  be  pnblicly  pronounced,  because  of  its  sentiments.  The 
intended  election  was  annulled,  and  Chateaubriand  ordered  to  leave 
Paris. 

This  interference  Omteaubriand  never  forgot  or  forgave;  and 
his  conduct,  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  sliowed  the  bitterness 
of  his  resentment.  In  1814  he  published  hi.s  famous  pani])hlet, 
entitled  "  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,"  which,  as  L'^uis  XVIII. 
said,  "  did  the  work  of  an  army."  No  less  than  1(X),000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  very  short  time ;  and,  as  the  Times  justly  observes, 
**  whilst  the  allied  forces  occupied  the  ciipitid  of  France,  and  brought 
back  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis,  it  was  6ome  compensation  that 
the  greatest  muster  of  the  French  language,  intensely  national  in 
his  predilections  and  his  defects,  should  have  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons  in  the  popuhur  ear."  Tliere  was  nothing  verj-  chi- 
▼alrous  in  his  thus  pressing  on  a  fallen  foe  ;  and  he  himself  after- 
wards regretted  the  cruel,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  unmerited 
calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  Napoleon  in  his  exile.  As  a 
reward  for  this  pamphlet,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Sweden, 
but  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  prevented  his  setting  out  on 
his  mission. 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  Chateaubriand  followed  Louis  XVIII. 
to  Ghent,  where  he  was  made  Minister  of  State.  While  residing 
in  that  cit)-,  Louis  issued  an  official  paper,  tho  Jowmal  Unitwtelf 


which  contained  several  pieces  by  Chateanbritnd,  who,  at  the  second 
restoration,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Peer  of  France. 

From  this  period  lie  principally  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  ultra- Royalists,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  France. 

In  September,  1^)16,  when  the  King  issued  his  famous  ordinance 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  the  constitution  should  remain  unaltered,  to  the  great  discom- 
fiture of  the  nltra-Koyalists  and  the  triumph  of  their  opponents, 
Chatejiubriand,  in  his  work,  *'  De  la  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte," 
reproached  the  Government  with  having  taken  away  personal  li- 
berty, and  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  he  was  even  bold  enough 
to  maintain  that  that  ordinance  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
King  himself.     This  lost  him  the  favour  of  ihe  conrt. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  des  Cazes,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Police,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ministerial  appointment, 
which  he  had  held  since  his  residence  with  the  King  at  Ghent.  Tlie 
work  was  seized  and  denounced.  The  Procureur  du  Roi  at  first 
directed  criminal  proceedings  against  tiie  printer,  but  was  obliged 
to  abandon  them. 

Ho  wiis  subsequently,  however,  named  Ambassador,  successively 
to  Berlin  and  London,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona 

On  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  under  the  Due  d*An- 
gouleme,  in  18:23,  Villele.  then  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  disagreed  concerning 
the  note  to  be  sent  to  the  Spanish  Government,  on  which  the  latter 
sent  in  liis  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chateaubriand.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  in  power.  At  the  opening  of  the  Session 
of  18C4,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war,  Villele  brought 
forward  a  proposal  to  reduce  the  ra/ties  3  per  cent.,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Deputietj;  but,  on  tiie  3d  June,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Peers.  Chateaubriand,  for  reftising  to  defend  the  bill,  was  deprived 
of  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  Such  was  his  refractory  dispo- 
sition, that  Villele  declared  it  was  even  worse  to  have  him  in  the 
cabinet  timn  in  opposition,  aud  dismissed  him  at  two  hours'  notice. 
In  consequence,  he  became  ever  afterwards  a  violent  opponent  of 
Go\ernmej»t;  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Joifrnal  drn  JJeba/s,  as 
well  a«  in  the  Chamber  of  PeiTs,  bitterly  aud  eloquently  attacked 
the  ministerial  measures  and  policy. 

Nevertheless,  he  wsis  8ub>oquently  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Rome,  a  post  he  resigned  in  Ib-U,  being  his  hist  ofHeial  situation. 
Alter  the  Revolution  of  I'^.'iO,  he  delivered  his  bust  speech  in  the 
Chamber  (»f  Peers  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Dake  de  Bor- 
deaux. His  expression  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  "  Madu/M,  voire 
fits  est  man  ro't,^*  is  well  known.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  the  banishment  of  the  elder  brunch  of  the  Bourbons;  but 
he  had  lost  his  infiucnce  as  a  political  writer,  and  lie  could  not 
now,  as  in  ISH,  when  both  he  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were 
untried,  wield  the  public  opinion  by  the  e\crcise  of  his  pen. 

His  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons  also  led  him  to  write  the 
"  M('raoires  sur  le  Due  de  Berri,"  which  has  been  pronounced  td 
be  a  tissue  of  weak  and  fulsome  adulation.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux's  short  visit  to  London  two  or  three  vcars 
ago,  Chateaubriand  formed  a  cuuspicnous  member  of  the  mimic 
Court  then  held  by  the  Prince. 

Tor  some  years  he  had  lived  in  retirement  on  an  annuity  of 
flOlK),  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  jKwthnmonsi  Memoirs.  The^e 
he  chiefly  spent  his  time  in  compiling,  and  has  entitled  them, 
"  Memoires  d'outre  Tombes."  They  extend  to  ten  volumes,  which 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  publish  during  his  life.  His  complete 
published  works  fill  twenty-eight  volumes. 

His  health  had  been  declining  for  some  time,  aud  the  death  of 
Madame  Chateaubriand  last  vear  affected  him  so  much,  that,  lav- 
ing  his  hand  on  his  breast,  he  said,  "  I  feel  my  life  attacked,  and 
dried  up  in  its  source;  it  is  now  only  a  question  of  some  months." 
We  have  this  interesting  fact  from  the  Abbe  Deguerry,  wlio,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Jinmud  des  Debuts,  mentions  also  that  "  the  death 
of  M.  Ballauche,  which  followed  immediately  after,  was  the  last 
blow  for  his  illustrious  old  friend.  Since  that  time,  M.  Chateau- 
briand seemed  rather  to  rush  than  to  descend  to  the  grave."  He 
intended  to  have  visited  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  an 
attack  of  inflammation  in  the  chest  carried  him  off  af^er  five  days' 
severe  illness.  "  .\  few  minutes  before  his  death,"  says  the  Abl>« 
Deguerry,  the  curate  of  St.  Enstache,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
"  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  received  the  sacrament  on  Sun- 
dav,  embraced  once  more  the  cross,  with  the  emotion  of  a  livelv 
fiiith,  and  a  Arm  confidence.  One  of  the  expressions  which  ho 
repeated  most  frequently  of  late  years  wtis,  that  the  social  ques- 
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tiotts  which  agitated  nations  at  present  could  not  be  solved  without 
the  Bible — without  the  soul  of  Christ,  whose  doctrines  and  exam- 
y.ld  have  denounced  selfishness,  this  gnawing  worm  of  all  concord. 
Ihus  M.  dc  Chateaubriand  hailed  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  even  in  a  social  point  of  view,  and  he  loved  to  call  him  his 
King  as  well  as  his  God.  A  priest  and  a  Sister  of  Charity  knelt 
at  the  feet  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  at  the  moment  he  expired.  It 
was  amidst  prayers  and  tears  that  the  autlior  of  the  *  Genius  of 
Christianity*  rendered  his  soul  to  God." 

His  obsequies  were  celebrated  on  the  8ih  July,  four  days  after 
his  death,  in  the  Church  of  "  les  Mission  Etrangferes,"  which  was 
liung  with  black  on  the  occasion.  A  great  number  of  literary  men, 
academicians,  deputations,  &c.,  were  present  \  amongst  whom  were 
Beranger,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Lamennais,  Balzac, 
Jules  Janin,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Ambassador  of  England, 
also,  the  Kussian  Ambassador,  Prince  Czartoriski,  &c.  The  body 
was  ultimately  transmitted  to  St.  Malo,  the  native  place  of  Cha- 
Iraubriand,  whei*e  it  lies  buried  in  the  recess  of  a  rock,  in  sight  of 
the  ocean. 

It  is  related  tltat  his  manuscript  of  "  les  Natchez"  had  been  for- 
gotten by  the  author,  with  several  other  things,  in  a  public-house 
in  London,  at  the  period  of  liis  return  from  emigration,  and  was 
recovered,  after  twenty  years,  in  a  travelling  bag,  which  was  found 
in  a  small  thatched  hut  in  an  En^ish  village. 

After  bis  "Natchez,"  appeared  his  "Mo'ise,"  or  Moses;  "Essai 
8ur  la  Po^ie  Anglais;"  "a  Translation  of  Paradise  Lost;"  "leCon- 
gres  de  V^rone;"  and  "la  Vie  de  Ranc^." 

The  principal  characteristics  of  Chateaubriand's  genius  arc  his 
religious  tendency,  his  exquisite  sensibility,  his  warm  and  glowing 
imagiaation,  and  his  pure  and  natural  style.  His  "Attala,"  his 
"Ilen^,"  and  his  "  Martyrs,"  are  written  with  a  touching  earnest, 
ness,  combined  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  mysticism  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  no  other  Erench  author.  His  "Genie  du 
Ciiristianisme"  is  chiefly  remarkuble  for  the  beneficial  influence  it 
eifected  on  the  worship  of  France,  at  the  peculiar  nndver>-  season- 
able time  of  its  appearance.  It  has  been  much  overpraised ;  and 
Madame  de  Stacl  wittily  though  sarcastically  said  of  it,  that  the 
"  Genius  of  Chi-istianity"  was  a  most  delusive  misnomer,  as  the 
book  contains  neither  genius  nor  Christianity.  Chateaubriand's 
ardour,  his  eloquence,  and  his  imagination,  made  him  pecu- 
liarly the  literary  idol  of  the  French;  and,  among  his  own 
countrymen,  his  name  stands  higher  than  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  his  time. 

According  to  the  "  Bictionnaire  Veridique,"  M.  dc  Chateau- 
briand was  descended  from  the  ancient  sovereign  house  of  Bre- 
tagne,  firom  Briant,  fourth  son  of  Eudo,  Count  de  Penthievre, 
second  son  of  GeofTroy,  Due  de  Bret«gnc,  by  Bavoise  de  Norman- 
die.  This  house  of  Bretagne  were  also  Dukes  of  Eiehmond,  in 
England. 


At  the  Val  de  Grace,  Paris,on  the  8th  July,  General  Duvivieb, 
one  of  the  generals  wounded  in  the  insun-ection  of  June,  after 
twelve  days  of  great  suffering.  He  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  1794, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  As  a  Polytechnic 
student,  he  assisted  in  defending  Paris  against  the  Allies,  in  1814. 
He  formed  one  of  the  artUlery  who  guarded  the  barrier  of  Fon- 
tainbleau.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Metz,  to  complete  his  military 
studies.  His  principal  services  were  in  Algeria.  It  is  to  an  idea 
of  his  that  Paris  is  indebted  for  her  Mobile  Guards.  He  was 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  foot,  as  he  went  to  examine  a  barricade,  in 
the  Rue  du  Pont  Louis  Philippe.  A  nervous  fever  ensued,  of 
which  he  died.  General  Duvivier  had  a  remarkably  fine  and  war- 
like appearance.  His  brow  was  expanded,  his  eyes  brilliant  and 
penetrating,  and  his  whole  form  was  that  of  a  man  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  chief  command.  Ho  bore  a  most  amiable  character, 
and  was  known  to  the  literary  world  by  the  publication  of  several 
works. 


At  Aaraa,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  27th  June,  Hemiy  Zschokkk, 
in  the  7Sth  year  of  his  age.  His  name  fiUs  no  mean  page  in  the 
annals  of  Grerman  literature  and  Swiss  history.  A  native  of  Magde- 
burg, in  Pnissia,  Zschokko  commenced  life  by  joining  a  company 
of  strolling  players,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and  divinity 
at  Frank*brt-on-the-Oder.     After  many  years  of  travels  and  varied 


adventures,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  youih,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  fixed  his  residence  in  Switzerland. 

At  his  temporary  residence  in  France,  Sir  Josepu  De  Cocimy 
Laffan,  Bart.,  in  his  C2d  year;  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  medical  department  of  the  army.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  a  district  which  has  given  birth  to  Loids 
Bloomfield,  Gough,  and  other  distinguished  Irish  ofllccrs.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  "Walter  LafTan,  of  the  cit>-  of  Caahel,  and  brother  tf) 
the  late  Dr.  LafTan,  for  many  years  the  Roman  Catholic  Arcl- 
bi«ihop  of  that  diocese.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Elinburgb,  and,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  medical  department  cf 
the  army.  He  made  rapid  advancement  in  his  profeudon,  and  >t 
length  became  Physician  to  the  Forces,  and,  as  such,  acted  during 
the  Peninsular  war.  He  subsequently  became  Physidan  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and,  in  IS28,  was  created  a  BarouH. 
In  1815,  he  married  the  daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  Hr.  Psul 
Pilcher,  of  Rochester.  This  Lidy  died  in  1836,  without  issue. 
The  title,  therefore,  becomes  extinct. 


At  Rogvald,  near  Wareham,  Dorset,  Mr.  J.  F.  Pkkxie.  His 
poetical  productions  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Bard  of  the  West ; 
and  his  contributions  to  the  History  of  the  County  of  Dorset  and 
other  topographical  works,  and,  above  the  rest,  his  "  Glocsiiy  of 
the  Dorsetshire  Dialect,"  ranked  him  among  the  most  useful  ardisr- 
ologists  of  the  day,  and  especially  in  the  locality  where  he  resid'^i 
His  wife  died  only  two  days  before  him,  and  they  are  now  buried 
together  at  Lulworth,  liis  native  place. 


At  Paris,  on  Sunday  the  2oth  June,  killed  during  the  late  insur- 
rection, Ge>'kiial  Neobxer,  one  of  the  Questors  of  the  Kalional 
Assembly.  He  was  born  in  Portugal,  of  French  parents,  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  under  the  Empire.  Marshal  ton- 
nes took  a  strong  interest  in  him,  and  sent  him  to  France,  under 
the  care  of  his  aide-de-camp.  General  Subervie,  lately  Minister  of 
War  in  the  Provisional  Government.  Having  diosen  the  amir 
as  his  profession,  he  passed  through  the  various  subordinate  ranks, 
and  rose  to  that  of  General  of  Division,  his  promotion  being  weil 
earned  by  active  service  in  the  field.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  two 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter  married.  i5y  a  decree  of 
the  twenty-ninth  June,  the  National  Assembly,  in  addition  to  ti>e 
pension  of  1,300  francs  a-year,  to  which  his  widow  betsaMe  entitkiri 
at  his  death,  the  Assembly  made  her  a  present  of  3,000  francs  a-year. 
revertible  to  her  children.  Besides  this,  the  son,  a  you||g  man  of 
nineteen,  who  had  entered  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  had  already  passed  his  first  examination  for  St.  Cyr, 
was  nominated  sub-lieutenant.  The  heart  of  General  Negrier  va.% 
deposited  in  the  Invalides,  and  his  body  taken  to  the  city  of  Lisle. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  his  intrepidity.  Standing  on  a  barricade,  he 
received  a  ball  in  the  forehead.  In  falling,  he  extended  his  hand 
to  those  near  him,  and  said,  "  Adieu !  I  die  like  a  soldier !"  Ne- 
grier had  faced  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  Africa.  He  distin- 
guished himself  beside  General  Damremont,  who  fell  at  the  head  of 
the  French  army. 


At  Paris,  on  the  i!7th  Jnne,  from  a  wound  received  in  the  groia 
during  the  late  insurrection,  Denis  Augusts  Ajtfre,  Axvhbishop  of 
Paris,  bom  2Sth  September,  1703.  His  death  was  truly  snbuinc. 
Desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  the  insurrection.  He 
went  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  heroically  advanced  towards  the 
insurgents,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  grand  vicars.  The  firing 
from  the  barricades  had  ceased  at  sight  of  a  green  branch  which 
was  carried  before  him.  Some  misunderstanding,  however,  caused 
a  musket  to  be  discharged,  which  led  to  a  resumption  of  the  firing 
on  both  sides,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  archbishtfp  and  his  at- 
tendants were  about  to  ascend  the  barricade.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, injured  by  the  fire,  and  descended  in  safety  into  the  midst  of 
the  insurgents.  It  was  there,  while  the  worthy  prelate  was  ad- 
dressing the  insurgents,  that  a  ball  was  fired  from  a  window,  which 
inflicted  upon  him  a  mortal  wound.  The  Archbishop's  servant, 
Pierre,  who  accompanied  his  master  on  liis  chivalrona  mission, 
expired  a  day  or  two  afterwards  from  a  wound  which  he  also  re- 
ceived on  the  barricade.  The  two  vicars  who  were  with  him  es- 
caped unhurt. 
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The  Irisli  confederates  have  made  a  melancholy  com- 
mencement of  rebellion.  Wc  recorded  in  last  number 
those  steps  towards  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
freedom  for  which  they  furnished  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature  with  a  cause  and  an  apology ;  and  we 
have  now  to  gtfntinue  a  hislory  of  crime  and  folly  with- 
out any  parallel  out  of  Italy,  and  of  incompetence  that 
Mexico  can  hardly  match.  The  writings  of  the  confe- 
derate leaders  had  iudnced  some  of  their  followers  in 
this  country  to  contemplate  coolly,  and  even  to  compass 
and  design  the  destruction  of  Liverpool,  the  annihilation , 
of  Manchester,  and  the  capture  of  London.  For  these 
/urposes  they  had  provided  balls  of  oakum,  saturated  in 
•turpentine,  with  fusees  attached;  according  to  the  re- 
cipes supplied  by  those  journals  established  in  Dublin 
to  teach  arson  and  assassination  on  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples, and  other  useful  knowledge  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter. They  had  also  forged  pikes,  made  handles,  bought 
cheap  guns,  purchased  old  pistols,  and  ftlrbbhcd  rusted 
swords  and  neglected  daggers  in  considerable  numbers. 
Their  armouries  included  all  lethal  weapons  invented 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod  downwards  to  the  present 
period,  when  mighty  hunters  have  their  game  driven 
round  an  easy  chair,  on  which  they  lounge,  while  the 
servant  loads  their  rifles ;  and  from  which  they  shoot, 
sitting.  The  Police  autliorities  in  the  large  English 
towns  either  were  or  professed  to  be  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  discoveries  which  they  were  enabled  to  make,  through 
spies  in  the  clubs.  They  accordingly  adopted  a  novel 
practice  in  England,  and  exchanged  the  policeman's 
truncheon  for  the  policeman's  cutlass.  The  parish  of 
Maryiebone  is  generally  the  first  to  take  alarm  at  new 
schemes  of  thi^  nature ;  and  the  vestry  held  a  meeting 
regarding  the  pattern  of  police  cutlasses.  The  Maryie- 
bone vestry  object  to  their  ragged  saw  back  as  highly 
dangerous.  Wounds  inflicted  by  this  instrument  are, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Maryiebone,  incurable ; 
and,  although  we  do  not  adopt  this  surgical  opinion, 
yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  arc  more  trouble- 
some than  clean  cuts.  Tlie  saw  edge  is  actually  said  to 
be  intended  for  the  extremely^  foolish  purpose  of  cutting 
down  barricades ;  as  if  the  persons  who  make  barricades 
would^  stand  by  afterwJtds  until  their  defences  were 
sawn  Asunder,  and  the  public  could  allow  Fleet  Street 
to  remain  closed  until  the  police  force  had  leisure  to  cut 
it  open  with  instruments  of  this  nature.  Tlie  conceit 
must  be  official.  Any  human  being  uninitiated  into  the 
practical  jokes  of  the  Government  offiices  would  never 
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light  upon  cutlass-saws  as  the  tools  for  barricade-break- 
ing, especially  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Even  work- 
ers in  wood  would  make  little  progress,  if  they  had  no 
better  tools  than  the  instnunents  furnished  to  the  police 
force.  The  arming  of  that  force  is  one  of  the  first  fruits 
from  the  Irish  confederate  clubs.  The  cutlass-saws 
were  made  by  the  IMitchels,  sharpened  by  the  Duffys, 
teethed  by  the  Martins  of  the  Dublin  press.  Tlie  in- 
sane, heathenish,  and  childish  appeals  to  "  the  God  of 
battles,"  are  answered  by  a  radical  change  to  the  worse 
in  the  features  of  the  new  police.  The  folly  that  pro- 
posed the  destruction  of  property  as  one  means  of  living 
better  is  unable  to  govern  a  nation.  Rebels  possessed 
of  common  sense  would  endeavour  to  save  property. 
They  would  intend  to  fight  for  the  means  of  living  cora- 
fortablv.  Tlio  idtimatum  of  all  serious  rebellion,  with 
the  multitude,  is  bread  and  cheese.  They  want  more 
money  for  their  present  work,  or  the  same  money  for 
less  work  than  tlicv  arc  now  doinj'.  The  destruction  of 
property  is  not  the  way  to,  but  the  road  from,  that  end. 
The  Irish  who  live  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  could 
gain  nothing  by  **  wrapping  mills  and  warehouses  in  one 
sheet  of  lurid  and  devouring  flame,"  They  would  lose 
work,  bread,  home,  and  character,  by  these  crimes. 
They  would  starve  if  they  were  successful.  For  a  re- 
ward, they  would  have  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  their 
homes.  Men  who  are  wearied  of  life  commit  suicide  by 
a  clumsy  method,  when  they  starve  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  most  zealous  religionists  do  not  require 
a  Lent  for  all  the  year  over ;  they  do  not  wish  to  make 
every  day  a  saint's  day ;  they  could  not  all  expect  her- 
mitages and  long  life  amongst  nuns ;  and  yet  the  plans 
of  the  Irish  confederates  involve  proceedings  calculated 
to  wreak  their  bravery  and  their  vengeance  on  innocent 
cotton  and  guiltless  jennies.  That  was  the  movement 
that  the  Chartists  were  invited  to  join  ;  commenced  by 
persons  whom  we  warned  them  to  avoid ;  and  leading 
them  into  snares  and  toils  that  have  infallibly  retarded 
their  principles.  The  only  barricade  built,  after  all  the 
noise,  is  that  great  barricade  thrown  across  freedom's 
path  ;  and  something  better  than  teethed  cutlasses  will 
be  required  to  cut  it  down. 

The  progress  of  the  revolt  has  been  marked  by  the 
suppression  of  public  open-air  meetings,  and  the  police 
surveillance  of  in-door  meetings.  At  one  of  the  latter 
class,  in  London,  a  police  sergeant  or  inspector  appeared, 
after  ten  o'clock,  and  intimated  that  the  curfew  hour 
had  come,  and  the  meeting  separated.    Ten  o'clock  U 
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a  very  fair  lioiir  for  closing  all  places  of  amusement  or 
instruction.  To  the  limit  we  have  no  objections  what- 
ever, but  many  to  the  authority  on  which  it  was  en- 
forced. In  tliat  case,  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  may 
have  been  illegal,  but  then  it  should  not  have  been  to- 
lerated until  ten  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objects 
of  the  persons  assembled  were  legal,  there  was  no  po- 
liceman— not  even  the  Premier  or  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
if  either  had  taken  the  oath,  and  lifted  the  baton  of  a 
special  constable — entitled  to  bid  them  separate.  This 
infraction  of  the  constitution  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
erected  by  sedition. 

In  several  districts  of  Ireland,  many  individuals  have 
been  an*ested  on  suspicion — some  of  them  foreigners 
travelling  on  business,  and  others,  subjects  of  the  realm 
— against  whom  no  charge  has  been  made.  The  power  to 
accomplish  these  arrests  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
in  the  circumstances.  The  inconvenience  to  individuals 
where  errors  or  misapprehension  have  occurred,  is  part 
of  the  price  paid  for  public  safety ;  but  this  suspension 
of  the  law  is  still  another  stone  set  up  to  mark  how  far 
revolt  has  travelled. 

In  all  large  English  towns  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  made  of  the  police  force,  and  necessarily 
of  the  police  expenses,  at  a  period  when  all  our  resources 
should  be  economised,  and  when  famine  is  again  casting 
its  shadow  over  our  path.  In  London,  the  men  belonging 
to  the  civil  force  have  been  armed  with  cutlasses  ;  and 
a  feeling  of  insecurity,  more  painful  than  real,  but  still 
partially  based  on  facts,  has  been  created — a  feeling  that 
will  allow  the  authorities  to  accomplish  successfully  any 
invasion  of  constitutional  freedom  that  they  may  pro- 
pose. The  liberty  of  the  country  is  for  a  moment  in 
their  hands,  and  we  may  rejoice  if  their  infringements 
are  on  a  small  scale ;  but  that  may  not  be  the  case.  A 
wretched  system  of  espionage  appears  to  have  been 
again  devised  and  adopted.  Agents  that  disgrace  hu- 
manity, and  whose  contagion  rendered  leprous  the 
administration  of  1817  to  1823,  have  been  employed, 
not  only  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  Dlcgal  associations, 
but  to  draw  and  to  urge  their  members  into  illegal  acts. 
These  worms  of  the  world  not  only  live  on  crime,  but, 
self-creative,  they  form  that  crime  on  which  they  sub- 
sist. The  employment  of  men  to  join  societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  their  secrets,  is  mean  and  wicked. 
All  men  acknowledge  its  meanness,  but  some  men  assert 
its  necessity ;  and,  if  the  end  justifies  the  means,  the 
profession  of  an  informer,  whose  knowledge  is  derived 
from  false  pretences,  false  promises,  and  often  from  per- 
jury, is  honourable.  We  do  not  believe  that  bad  means 
arc  justified  by  a  desirable  end.  We  cannot  advise  any 
man  to  do  evil  in  order  to  reach  good ;  and  therefore  we 
should  not  relish  the  responsibility  of  the  Home-office,  and 
its  subordinates,  who  employ  men  to  do  base  actions,  from 
which  an  honourable  mind  would  shrink  with  loathing. 

The  trade  of  informer  has  three  departments.  There 
is  the  man  who  tells  what  he  sees,  the  man  who  makes 
false  pretences  to  gain  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
disclosing  it,  and  there  is  another.  There  is,  in  short, 
the  common  informer,  and  the  serpent — two  separate 
persons  in  one  trade.  The  latter  animal  in  Eden  de- 
vised rebellion,  and,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  he  would 
have  disclosed  the  crime.  Satan  was  the  tempter,  and 
he  would  also  have  been  the  common  informer,  if  there 
hid  been  any  necessity  for  a  Home-office  in  paradise^  and 
angels  had  been  policemen. 


Years  ago,  this  magazine  was  prosecuted  by  one  party, 
because,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  noticing  a  new  pub- 
lication, his  conduct  as  a  spy  and  informer  was  severely 
censured.  He  prosecuted  the  agents  of  the  magazine, 
and  in  defending  them,  the  proprietor,  at  that  time, 
gained  a  verdict,  and  lost  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  jury  found  for  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine,  with 
costs ;  but  the  costs  were  irrecoverable,  and  therefore 
the  law  of  England,  in  that  case,  wrung  a  lai^  sum 
from  a  publisher  for  doing,  as  the  jury  thought,  the 
stat€  some  service.  That  trial  was  supposed  to  have 
rendered,  along  with  the  general  political  advances  of 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  system  of  espionage  that  pre- 
vailed theretofore,  impossible.  The  Wliigs  joined  loudly 
and  honestly  in  denouncing  the  appointment  of  men  to 
stir  up  sedition,  and  then  to  betray  their  dupes.  Mere 
information  is  not  more  than  tolerable ;  but  the  forma- 
tion of  conspiracies,  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  su- 
bordinate conspirators,  is,  by  aU  the  rules  of  Whig  pohcy, 
and  on  all  the  traditions  of  the  Whig  party,  most  into- 
lerable. On  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  16th  ult.  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  arrested  in  the  parlours  of  two  London 
taverns,  upon  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  bum,  or  to  take 
London.  There  is  a  greatness  in  those  who  design  great 
achievements,  even  ^though  they  fail  in  their  accom- 
plishment, as  saith  at  least  one  of  the  ancient  jiocts, 
with  whose  works  the  modem  Catilines  and  CufTeys  are, 
probably  enough,  unacquainted.  If  the  statement  be 
correct,  the  inherent  greatness  of  the  parties  apprchcud- 
ed  in  London  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  1 6th,  or 
the  morning  of  Thursday  the  17th  ult.,  makes  heroes  of 
them  all.  One  man,  indeed,  was  a  prudent  hero,  for  he, 
very  advisedly,  formed  the  fragment  of  a  coal-scuttle 
into  a  breastplate,  and  detemiincd  to  go  to  battle  in 
this  serviceable  coat  of  mail.  Others,  who  were  told  off 
for  secret  service,  were  armed  with  balls  of  rosin,  tow, 
and  turpentine — a  fearful  triumvirate  of  fire,  with  luci- 
fers  at  a  farthing  per  box,  and  fusees  made  to  order. 
There  were  several  pikes,  some  muskets,  a  few  pistols, 
one  sword  at  least,  and  two  or  three  daggers  and  knives, 
found  in  the  armoury  of  the  conspirators  who  were  to 
"  take  '*  London.  Their  ambition  was  noble.  The  Irish 
"felons'*  contented  themselves  with  an  effort  to  seize 
Mrs.  M*Cormac*s  house  on  Boulagh  Common,  Balliu- 
gary ;  but  their  English  contemporaries  decided  on  cap- 
turing the  world's  metropolis.  Most  unfortunately  for 
the  romance  of  history,  they  were  surrounded,  seized, 
and  locked  up  by  a  few  policemen.  On  their  examina- 
tion before  a  magistrate,  evidence  was  tendered  by  a 
person  named  T.  Cowell.  The  principal  examination 
we  omit;  but  the  cross-examination,  as  condensed  in  the 
London  Examiner,  is  worth  its  space  in  any  publication. 

"  Cross-exnmined  by  Mr.  M'NoiDani. — I  liave  someiimM  gone 
by  the  name  of  Johnson.  I  am  in  tho  employ  of  a  relation  as  a 
carpenter.  I  became  a  delegate,  and  entered  the  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  forward  and  giving  evidence  against  the 
delegates,  in  tlte  way  I  am  doing  now.  1  encouraged  and  stima- 
hted  those  men  a  good  deal.  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  have  the 
more  to  inform  against  them.  I  joined  them  because  I  thought 
something  would  torn  out  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  eountiy; 
and  I  thought  I  would  get  as  much  infoimation  as  I  could,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  I  knew  I  w:is  mixed  up  with  a 
class  of  charactcra  that  would  do  anything  and  evcr}*thing.  Allien 
the  chairman  made  use  of  the  expression,  *  The  blow  must  be  stnick 
to-night,'  only  Gurney  and  Kitchic  were  present  of  tlie  prisooers 
here  now.  I  was  emploj  e  1  by  nobody  to  make  a  statement  or  ar  y 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  have  supplied  the  men  with  bullets  and 
powder.,    They  did  not  want  much  urging,  but  I  urged  tkem  on. 
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I  bayo  given  powder  and  buUeis  only  to  Guraey.  I  gave  liim  at 
one  time  about  half  a  pound  of  powder.  I  remember  casting  a  lot 
of  ballets  and  giving  them  to  him.  There  were  about  40  men  pre- 
sent on  the  Friday  evening.** 

We  say  nothing  farther  regarding  tliis  man  than  to 
express  our  astonishment  at  his  Curtian  leap  into  the 
gulf  where  he  now  lies,  in  order  to  save  his  country. 
His  statement  may  be  true.  There  are  men  with  a  mea- 
sure of  patriotism  equal  to  any  sacrifice.  This,  perliaps, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  that  can  be  made  for  the 
public  weal ;  for  the  commonwealth  will  refuse  to  credit 
its  admirer  with  the  slightest  regard  to  its  prosperity. 
The  bourgeoiae  who  sleep  soundly  by  night,  because  their 
safety  is  watched  over  by  self-denying  CoweUs,  alias 
JoliUBons,  wiU  return  the  devotion  with  scorn.  The 
most  exalted  patriotbm  must  thus  necessarily  and  irre- 
trievably be  rewarded  by  contempt.  Happily  for  heroes 
of  that  stamp,  great  and  sweet  is  the  fund  of  blessing 
that  has  its  home  in  the  good  man's  conscience.  Good 
for  tkem  are  the  pleasures  of  memory  stored  up  in  the 
heart's  inmost  core — those  buds  of  future  triumph  hid- 
den now  out  of  a  coarse  world's  ken.  Alone  to  the 
milk  and  honey  of  their  own  consciences  must  we  com- 
mend the  CowcUs  and  Johnsons  of  this  insurrection; 
for,  to  commend  them  to  the  world,  would  be  a  labour 
lost.  The  censorious,  uncharitable  world  will  have  its 
own  opinion  and  its  own  say  of  such  matters ;  but  we 
protest  for  Mr.  CowcU,  that  he  best  knows  his  own 
mind,  and  that  all  he  says  may  be  true. 

The  Government,  however,  must  be  warned  against 
these  proceedings.  The  character  of  Sir  George  Grey 
should  acquit  him  from  a  guilty  knowledge  of  this  ma- 
nufacture of  rebellion.  The  business  must  be  entirely 
ill  the  hands  of  subordinates,  of  whom  the  Government 
must  free  itself.  The  time  for  paying  men  to  draw 
others  into  crime  is  surely  past.  Public  feeling  will  not 
tolerate  the  production  of  witnesses  wlio  have  to  give 
that  account  of  themselves.  The  reaction  to  follow 
cross-examinations  of  this  character  will  sweep  from 
power  all  and  any  who  aid,  abet,  or  profit  by  the  prac- 
tice. There  are  of  public  troubles  and  anxieties  in  this 
country,  affecting  the  business,  the  comfort,  and  the 
subsistence  of  traders  and  families,  more  than  can  be 
agreeable  or  profitable,  without  paying  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  abrms.  There  is  more  real  guilt  than  we 
require,  so  that  we  need  not  make  artificial  crimes. 
There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  actual  "  felons  "  to  be 
tried  and  punished,  without,  by  vile  pretences,  ensnaring 
poor  and  suffering  men  into,  crime,  for  the  purpose  of 
subsequently  hanging  or  banishing  them;  and  raising, 
on  their  presumed  criminality,  new  restrictions  and  new 
laws  against  the  free,  full,  and  open  expression  of  opi- 
nion. The  police  have  surely  sufficient  field  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  avocation,  and  the  employment  of  their 
energies,  in  the  guilt  naturally  existing;  without  employ- 
ing tools  to  make  criminals,  as  rich  noblemen  make  game- 
preserves  to  rear  game,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  them 
down.  Those  who  hide  can  find  best ;  and  if  the  police 
authorities  make  crime,  they  can  be  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  evil-doers.  The  country  will  not  permit  the 
renewal  of  these  misdeeds.  It  has  shown  no  sympathy 
for  violent  changes  and  oscillations.  Heedless  of  revo- 
lutions on  every  side,  it  sought  to  pursue  a  peaceable 
progress  towards  great  objects.  That  resolution  can  be 
overthrown.  The  folly  of  rulers  would  overthrow  it. 
The  habitual  employment  of  spies  would  crush  it,    The 


payment  of  premiums  for  the  construction  of  sedition 
would  change  it  into  a  fierce  determination  to  make  grave 
alterations ;  for  we  shall  not  be  again  frozen  down,  by 
false  fears,  into  apathy  and  stupor. 

The  Scottish  part  of  the  insurrectionary  movement 
has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  metropolis, 
and  yet,  from  its  position  and  its  staple  avocations,  the 
metropolis  sljould  be  and  really  is  a  peaceable  city.  We 
doubt  whether  the  zeal  of  the  few  confederates  there, 
or  the  nervous  officiousness  of  the  authorities,  be  the 
cause  of  those  arrests  that  have  occurred.  Glasgow 
has  been  perfectly  quiet  ever  since  the  riot  of  March, 
in  which  five  persons  were  killed,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  destroyed.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence tendered  before  the  Committee  of  the  Munici- 
pality, and  subsequently  published  by  them,  that  riot 
was  a  raid  of  thieves,  which  the  police  might  have  sup- 
pressed with  ease,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  discharge 
their  duty.  A  change  in  the  management  of  the  police 
force,  and  the  operations  of  a  Relief  Committee,  de- 
stroyed at  once  the  pretence  of  riot  and  the  tendency 
to  violence  amongst  the  densest  population,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Two 
men  belonging  to  Greenock  were  apprehended  during 
the  month  past  on  extremely  heavy  suspicions;  but  they 
were  liberated,  we  believe,  after  three  weeks'  confine- 
ment. A  similar  result  probaby  enough  awaits  some  of 
the  Edinburgh  arrests.  A  member  of  the  "  fidgety" 
family  appears  to  direct  the  legal  proceedings  in  that 
city,  and  even  to  overrule  the  municipality,  whose  mem-r 
hers  should  exhibit  shrewd  common  sense  in  these  mat- 
ters. In  fairness  to  the  legal  authorities,  we  admit  that 
they  may  possess  information  wliich  private  citizens  have 
not  received,  and  therefore  may  adopt  measures  that  do 
not  generally  seem  to  be  necessary.  But  the  peace  of 
Scotland  is  undoubtedly  well  kept ;  for  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy shovm  by  its  population  towards  the  schemes  of 
arson  and  assassination  proposed  and  even  attempted 
elsewhere ;  yet  the  creed  of  the  vast  majority  of  that 
people — their  political  creed — embraces  wide,  decisive, 
and  organic  changes. 

We  have  in  Scotland  a  very  remarkable  spectacle — a 
democratic  nation,  calmly  seeking  and  waiting  for  radi- 
cal reforms,  in  the  midst  of  excitement,  with  a  standing 
army  consisting  of  two  infantry  regiments  and  a  few 
dragoons,  in  danger  of  deterioration  from  idleness. 
Scotland  by  itself  would  be  the  most  cheaply  governed 
kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  yet  no  intelligent  man,  of  any 
party,  acquainted  with  its  people,  can  doubt  that  Scotr 
laud  is  a  democratic  country. 

The  eastern  counties  of  Ulster  are  very  closely  allied 
to  Scotland  in  race  and  i-eligious  faith ;  while  their  poli- 
tical position,  apparently  so  hostile,  is  more  identical  than 
it  appears  on  the  surface.  The  majority  of  the  people 
in  Antrim,  Down,  Londonderry,  and  the  central  counties 
of  Ulster,  are  geographical  Conservatives.  They  are 
Tories  in  Ireland,  and  they  would  be  Iladicals  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  have  no  faith  in  the  ho- 
nour of  their  Ex)man  Catholic  countrymen  collectively, 
although  they  trust  them  individually,  and  that  one  fact 
explains  their  position.  The  military  force  of  Ulster  is 
not,  .we  understand,  at  present  superior  to  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  northern  province  of  Ireland  is  peaceable, 
while  the  island  contains  an  insurrection ;  and  parts  of 
each  of  the  other  provinces  are  under  military  li^Wj  and 
in  the  occupation  of  fifty  thousand  armed  men* 
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An  iBSurrectionary  map  of  Ireland  would  embrace 
xritliin  re4  lines  chiefly  the  section  of  country  forming 
the  basin  of  the  lower  Shannon,  but  extending  more  faintly 
iu  some  parts  over  all  the  southern  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   Gonnaught,  in  the  west,  is  pacific,  and  purely  Geltic, 
with  the  exception  of  Galway,  Spanish  and  troublesome. 
Leiiister,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  is  par- 
tially disturbed,  because  it  has  been  roost  ei^posed  to  the 
irritating  addresses  of  the  Dublin  agitators.     Munster 
is  very  generally  excited,  because  peopled  by  a  mixed 
race,  suffering  from  a  fearful  calamity,  it  seeks  in  poli- 
tical change  the  remedy  not  only  of  political  ^v^ong  but 
of  grave  social  errors.     The  watchword  of  "  Ireland  for 
the  Irish"  has  been  most  vehemently  shouted,  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  over  Munster;  and  yet  its  population  are 
not  the  Irish.      They  are  not  the  original  Irish.     We 
cannot  seek  for  them  successfully  in  the  towns  of  Mun- 
ster, or  even  in  its  most  disturbed  districts.   The  people 
of  Ulster,  the  descendants  of  Scotch  settlers,  have  been 
described  as^intruders  on  Irish  ground.     The  accuracy 
of  that  description  may  be  fairly  denied.     The  ancient 
history  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  enveloped  in  haze 
more  obscure  than  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  but  in  the 
darkness  there  still  remain  some  spots  over  wliich  a  dim 
light  is  east.   Unquestionably  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land of  whom  a  record  exists  were  Scotch.  The  name  com- 
monly used  for  their  country  was  Scotland.     They  emi- 
grated from  Ireland,  or  they  were  forced  from  it  by  in- 
vaders landing  in  the  south,  in  such  numbers  that  they 
carried  with  them  the  very  name  of  their  island,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  land  to  which  they  came.     There 
arc  three  distinct  races  in  Antrim  and  Downshire — ^Uie 
immediate  descendants  of  the  English  and  of  the  Scotch 
settlers,  and  of  those  tribes  who  held  the  land  when  the 
O'Neills  defied  the  power  of  Elizabeth,  as  Mr.  Heki  in 
New  Zealand  denies  and  resists  the  sovereignty  of  Vic- 
toria in  the  current  year.   The  inhabitants  of  these  two 
counties,  and  necessarily  of  the  inland  counties  border- 
ing on  them,  correspond  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  tJie  English  mixture,  numerically  small,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Argyleshire,  Ayrshire,  and  Galloway,  on  the 
o  iposite  Scottish  coast.     The  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  has  never  ceased  since  their  iirst  con- 
nexion.     They  suffered  mutually,  and  they  hated  to- 
gether.   No  sooner  had  Scotland  clearly  and  irrefragably 
vindicated  her  independence  on  the  great  national  field 
beside  St.  Ninians,  than  her  aid,  her  men,  and  her  rash 
iMt  most  chivalric  chieftain,  were  freely  offered  and 
accepted  to  do  similar  work  in  Ireland.     They  fought 
again  unsuccessfully  the  old  battle  of  the  original  Irish 
with  the  hordes  of  invaders  who  from  time  to  time  had 
followed  each  other,  in  successive  waves,  over  the  best 
parts  of  the  island,  and  left  that  mingled  and  trouble- 
some residuum  that  now  cry  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish," 
and  profess  to  be  what  they  are  not.    When  the  Scotch 
settlers  at  a  future  period  re-entered  Ireland  and  began 
to  reclaim  Ulster,  it  would  seem  tlmt  they  merely  re- 
covered part  of  the  land  that  their  ancestors  had  lost. 

This  digression  is  of  small  importance  ut  the  present 
t'me.  We  have  to  take  facts  of  possession  as  we  find 
t^em.  Old  title-deeds  cannot  now  be  re-examined.  The 
charter  of  right  is  the  fact  of  possession.  The  claim  to 
liold  is  one  de  jure,  if  it  has  been  one  de  facto  for  a 
sufficient  time.  But  this,  indeed,  history  shows,  that  of 
all  nations  the  Irish  have  least  to  advance  on  the  ground 
Oi*  nationality,  because  they  are  more  mixed  than  any 


other  European  state;  and  by  a  most  unfortunate  p^* 
version  of  the  practice  in  other  states,  the  mingling 
never  has  been  complete.     There  is  a  sign-board  in  the 
Strand,  London,  that  fully  represents  the  condition  of 
Ireland.     Phonography,  reduced  to  folly,  has  there  pro- 
claimed its  practical  existence  in  the  words  "Fono- 
grafic  Institution."     The  first  word  is  in  Phonographic 
orthography,  and  the  hist  is  spelt  by  "Walker."   The  two 
principles  are  most  absurdly  united  in  one  sign-board. 
The  painter  was,  we  suspect,  an  Irishman.     The  work 
done  is  undoubtedly  emblematic  of  Ireland.    The  two 
streams  of  spelling  coalesce,  but  they  do  not  unite.  That 
is  the  rule  in  Ireland.     Different  races  march  together, 
but  they  never  merge  their  prejudices  and  interests  into 
one  conmion  course.     Even  when  they  stand  up  appa- 
rently for  a  common  object,  there  is  between  them  a 
wall  of '  separation.     They  call  themselves  a  people — 
who  prove  to  be  even  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  nothing  but  a  gathering  of  tribes.  There  was  no 
religious  animosity  between  the  races  on  the  east  and 
the  west  banks  of  the  Sliannon,  and  yet,  until  within  a 
few  years,  they  could  not  be  trusted  together,  without 
the  presence  of  a  police  force  strong  enough  to  restrain 
their  animosity. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  confederates  have  always 
been  veiy  accurately  exposed  to  the  Govenuneni.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  traitor  existed  in  their  council 
Every  successive  movement  was  evidently  telegraphed 
to  the  Castle,  when  decided  for  by  the  committee.  If 
it  appear  that  this  information  was  derived  from  a  per- 
son who  was  a  silent  member  of  the  club's  committee, 
or  who  even  said  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  his  supposed  character,  and  his  aasunied 
position,  the  business  is  liable  to  objections  which  we 
have  previously  stated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sliould 
appear  that  this  person  was  a  leader  of  the  confedera- 
tion ;  that  this  common  informer  was  a  conspirator  ia 
chief;  that  he  was  the  centre  and  origin  of  the  revolt ; 
that,  for  example,  he  is  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien — ^then  the 
public  execration  of  this  crime  would  be  loud  and  deep 
— too  loud  and  too  deep — ^too  strong  and  powerful  for 
the  man  and  his  masters. 

We  have  named  Smith  O'Brien  merely  for  iUustratiou. 
He  is  honest.  Vain,  weak-minded,  and  incapable  of 
leadership,  he  is  still  honest.  That  characteristic  does 
not  beloug  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  There 
must  be  a  knave  amongst  traitors,  when  treason  is 
discovered,  before  its  day  of  action  has  arrived.  On  a 
Sabbath  of  last  July,  a  large  body  of  men  assembled  on 
Slievenamon  to  discuss  grievances.  They  wanted  a  de- 
monstration, without  knowing  for  what  or  why.  There 
were  two  speakers — a  man  of  middle  age,  and  a  very 
young  man.  The  first  was  accompanied  by  two  ladies, 
his  wife  and  her  sister.  His  zeal  for  Ireland  led  him 
to  commit  all  his  family  in  Ireland's  cause.  He  told 
miraculous  tales  of  the  personal  weakness  of  tlie  aoldiers 
and  the  prowess  of  his  audience.  Erom  his  statements,  it 
appeared  that  victory  over  the  British  army  would  prove 
so  easy  as  to  be  iaglorious.  He  thirsted  for  the  fray. 
Others  said,  "wait  and  strike  " — ^he  said,  "  strike  aud 
wait."  Other  leaders  whispered  lowly  "the  time  is 
coming" — ^he  shouted  on  the  mountain  tops,  "  the  day 
of  freedom's  fight  is  come."  His  friends  in  conspiracy 
wanted  to  wait  until  the  com  was  shorn — he  opposed 
prudence,  and  insisted  in  rolling  out  tbe  standard  of 
green,  while  green  was  on  the  fields.    His  impetuosity 
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oonniwed  O'Brien.  Other  leaders,  unconviaced,  wore 
nevertheless  snixrcd.  Overt  acts  were  committed.  Steps 
equivalent  to  high  treason  were  taken.  The  Govern- 
ment was  defied.  Without  a  muster-roll,  a  few  en- 
thusiasts detennined  to  overthrow  the  beat  disciplined, 
and  the  best  appointed  army  that  had  ever  spread  their 
canvas  on  a  field.  It  is  not  our  province  to  teach  tlic 
tactics  of  revolt.  The  Irish  have  liad  teachers  of  tliat 
science  without  number.  They  have  made  a  bad  open- 
ing notwithstanding,  and  we  might  not  be  enabled  to 
guide  them  better ;  but  we  say  thus  much  that  a  distant, 
poor,  mountainous  district,  was  ill-selected  for  the  first 
scene  in  a  tragedy  that  was  to  kill  or  capture  the  forty 
thousand  men  in  British  liveries,  who  hold  Ireland. 
Kfibdlion  was  to  attain  vitality  from  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den stroke,  but  by  some  secrect  influence  it  was  laid 
into  the  wildernesses  of  Slievenamon  and  the  Keeper 
mountain  to  perish.  This  influence  is  ascribed  to  the 
man  who,  on  the  July  Sabbath,  bade  the  multitude  of 
Slievenamon  strke  now  or  never  for  independence.  This 
man's  name  has  been  mentioned  in  several  newspapers. 
We  avoid  that  course,  because  he  maybe  innocent;  and 
we  do  not  seek  to  place  an  indelible  stigma  on  any 
name ;  but  there  is  an  informer,  and  there  may  be  seve- 
ral informers,  conversant  with  the  innermost  councib  of 
the  oonfederation ;  and  if  this  man  be  the  sole  informer, 
or  on©  of  sevtnd  informers,  we  know  no  greater  guilt 
than  he  lias  incurred,  and  no  graver  political  crime  tlian 
his  employers  have  committed.  The  authorities  may 
avoid  the  indecency  of  producing  him  in  the  witness 
box  against  his  associates.  They  may  liave  ample  evi- 
dence without  adopting  that  course.  They  cannot,  if  he 
be  taken,  avoid  making  him  a  witness  or  an  associate. 
He  must  either  give  evidence,  or  be  tried  on  the  highest 
charge  known  in  the  law.  The  trials  of  some  of  the  cap- 
tured lenders  will  be  taken,  we  hear,  during  the  present 
month,  before  a  special  commission  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney-General  to- 
wards this  person,  if  he  come  within  his  influence,  will 
be  carefully  watched.  Will  he  order  a  great  error  to  be 
made  in  the  indictment,  or  place  liim,  singly,  before  a 
jury  packed  to  acquit  ? 

We  referred  to  the  utter  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  our  last  niuuber;  but  when  writing 
then,  we  did  not  expect  that  now  we  should  be  obliged 
to  mention  its  results  with  contempt.  We  credited 
the  leaders  with  some  knowledge  of  their  countrymen. 
It  was  too  romantic  to  suppose  that  they  had  made 
nothing  certain  except  their  own  personal  rebellion. 
Men  with  some  property  to  lose;  with  a  slight — a  very 
slight — character  for  political  knowledge  to  destroy, 
were  not  likely  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  on  the 
strength  of  their  own  right  arms  alone,  however  vigorous. 
Stni  we  are,  by  the  facts,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  guilty  of  this  most  indescribable  folly, 
or  that  the  followers,  whom  they  had  good  reason  to 
count  npon,  have  shnmk  from  the  struggle  in  cowardice. 
We  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  although 
we  remember  that  the  districts  of  Ireland  from  which 
O'Brien  sought  support  first  are  not  the  counties  from 
wliich  the  chivalry  of  the  island  in  past  years  have 
sprung.  He  sought  the  district  reddened  by  murders; 
and  assassins  who  are  never  brave.  The  priests  are 
said  to  have  opposed  the  rising.  The  feelings  and  po- 
sition of  this  class  must  surely  have  been  fully  known 
to  the  leaders  of  the  revolt.  The  argumeut  for  the  move- 


ment in  favonr  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  has  always  been, 
that  Irishmen  alone  conld  legislate  well  for  Ireland,  be- 
cause they  alone  were  conversant  with  its  necessities,' 
with  the  habits,  the  characteristics,  and  the  feelings  of 
its  people.  If  the  leaders  in  this  revolt  who  have  been 
associated,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  during 
aU  their  political  existence,  with  the  societies  for  re-^ 
pealing  the  union,  proved  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  priests 
and  people  of  Ireland  as  to  believe  in  their  readiness  io 
rebel,  when  no  feeling  of  that  nature  existed  among 
them ;  and  if  they  has»^ed  fame,  fortune,  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  their  lives,  in  attesting  the  sincerity 
of  their  belief — which  turns  out  to  be  a  gross  mistake 
— ^how  does  that  affect  the  argument  that  we  liave 
quoted?  Could  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman  have 
more  grossly  misunderstood  the  Irish?  Was  there 
any  point  more  important  in  which  we  could  have  fallen 
into  error?  Was  there  any  way  in  which  we  could 
have  more  distinctly  attested  our  ignorance,  and  our  in- 
capacity to  advise  or  legislate  for  Ireland  ? 

The  priests  in  that  country  belong  to,  and  yet  are 
divided  from,  the  people.  Without  involving  any  theo- 
logical dispute,  we  may  assert,  that  the  characteristics 
of  their  order  render  them  less  dependent  on  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  than  the  heads  of  families.  Their  re- 
ligious feelings  may  render  them  adverse  to  war ;  but, 
as  a  layman  may  be  not  less  religious  than  a  priest,  this 
tendency  will  not  operate  more  powerfully  in  the  case 
of  religious  priests  than  in  that  of  religious  laymen. 
The  priests,  therefore,  springing  from  the  peojie,  and 
dependent  on  them  directly  for  their  support,  must  sym- 
pathise in  every  measure  that  they  consider  likely  to 
advance  the  temporal  prosperity  of  then:  neighbonn>, 
being  members  of  their  communion.  And  the  priests, 
being  free  from  those  family  influences  that  affect  other 
men — having  given  no  hostages  to  society — may  be 
supposed  to  sluink  from  war  and  its  consequences  not 
more  than  other  men ;  because  theur  religious  views  are 
not  on  this  subject  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A 
war  to  raise  a  nation  from  slavery  they  would  not  op- 
pose. A  struggle  against  starvation  they  would  deem 
necessary.  The  blow  that  broke  the  rivets  of  their 
chains,  if  they  be  chained,  they  would  bless.  The  stan- 
dard of  their  dawning  liberty — if  they  feel  their  freedom 
shorn  and  abused — they  would  consecrate,  although  it 
were  planted  in  blood.  We  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  priests  on  this  subject  may  fairly  re- 
present the  views  of  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  laymen, 
and  that  if  the  priests  were  opposed  to.  the  insurrection, 
so  also  were  those  laymen  of  their  communion,  who  are 
not  likely  to  be  blinded  by  assertions  and  enthusiasm. 
This  statement,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  classes  by  whom  revolutions  in 
any  country  have  been  successfully  aclueved,  were  net 
consulted  regarding  this  revolt,  and  opposed  its  progress. 
Louis  Philippe  was  hurled  from  the  throne  by  the  citi- 
zen classes  who  placed  him  there.  The  revolution  in 
Berlin  was  accomplished,  not  by  the  workingKilasses 
alone,  but  in  their  junction  with  the  burghers.  The 
students  and  the  labourers  of  Vienna  were  mixed,  in 
the  struggles  for  freedom  in  that  capital,  with  dder 
men  than  students  from  the  middle-classes.  A  servile 
war  can  be  conducted  for  a  time  by  one  class;  but 
a  successful  revolution  requires  the  union  of  several 
classes.  The  movements  in  Italy  were  commenced 
and  have  been  conducted  bj  the  nobles  and  the  weal- 
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thy  rather  tlmn  by  the  peasantry  and  artizans.  Tlie 
peasants  of  Lombardy  seem  to  be  contented  vith 
the  Austrians;  while  the  aristocracy  of  the  country 
and  the  citizens  of  Milan  combated  witli  Charles  Albert 
for  the  expulsion  of  German  influence  from  the  Italian 
soil,  and  have  been  with  him  defeated.  The  merchants 
of  Palermo  joined  the  nobles  of  Sicily  in  achieving  the 
independence  of  that  island  by  severing  its  connexion 
with  Naples.  In  all  quarters  where  reason  for  revolt 
against  a  government  existed,  the  citizen-classes  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  aristocracy  have  led  the 
working-classes  and  peasants,  or  \mited  with  them  in 
the  struggle.  Ireland  presents  an  exception.  That  fact 
seems  to  warrant  the  assertion,  which  is  otherwise  casilv 
proved,  that  Ireland  had  no  good  reason  for  revolting; 
that  it  has  no  grievance  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
legislation ;  that  it  enjoyed  the  means  of  free  discussion; 
that  it  possessed  a  representation  limited  in  various  par- 
ticulars, but  still  sufficient,  on  many  momentous  ques- 
tions, to  have  swayed  and  changed  the  current  of  Bri- 
tish legislation,  and  therefore  suflBcient  to  secure  any 
legislative  remedy  for  Ireknd,  on  which  the  representa- 
tives of  that  imperial  division  were  united. 

The  Messrs.  Pirn  of  Dublin  did  not  join  tlie  rebel- 
lion; but  their  shopmen  were  leaders  in  the  army  of 
liberation,  wliich  had  its  existence  on  plans  and  paper. 
Alderman  Meagher  of  Waterford  was  a  special  consta- 
ble, while  his  son  was  an  outlaw  on  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  is  the  only  man  of  property  who  joined 
his  own  movement;  and  he  is  a  person  rather  of  expec- 
tancy than  of  possession.  All  these  circumstances  tend 
to  establish  the  opinion  that  this  insurrection  had  no 
stronger  head  and  basis  than  the  self-deception  prac- 
tised by  Dublin  writers  and  speakers ;  but  if  this  opinion 
be  erroneous,  then  the  confederates  arc  cowards.  Wo. 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  leaders  are  igno- 
rant, or  that  the  followers  were  heartless. 

When  our  last  number  was  in  the  press,  we  were 
told  of  an  army  of  250,000  men,  on  whose  services  the 
Dublin  clubs  could  calculate.  Too  manv  men  are  some- 
times  more  ruinous  to  a  cause  than  too  few.  We  ven- 
tured, therefore,  to  reckon  how  the  armv  were  to  be 
fed.  The  task  was  needless.  There  never  appears  to 
have  been  the  slightest  cause  of  anxiety  on  that  account. 
Mr. O'Brien  is  said  in  some  instances  to  have  purchased 
bread  and  milk  for  his  followers,  at  the  villages  through 
which  he  passed.  That  is  the  only  memorandum  re- 
garding the  commissariat  department  that  we  have 
observed  in  the  usual  records  of  events,  except  when, 
in  another  case,  Mr.  Doheny  is  reported  to  have  called 
at  a  shop  in  a  country  town,  and  purchased  frieze  for  four 
coats.  We  can  scarcely  reckon  in  the  commissariat  de- 
partment those  uniforms  in  green  and  gold  that  prying 
policemen  caught  in  Dublin.  To  the  rumoured  risings, 
engagements,  and  victories,  that  were  telegraphed  and 
discussed  on  the  Exchange  and  in  Parliament,  we  need 
not  now  refer,  farther  than  to  join  the  general  outcry 
respecting  the  present  position  of  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. They  have  the  means  of  making  an  assertion 
long  before  any  other  parties  can  contradict  it;  and 
thry  have  used  that  power  so  indiscreetly,  on  several 
occasions,  that  the  Government  should  now  interfere, 
and  take  from  this  private  company  a  power  that  should 
be  always  vested  in  the  functionaries  of  the  State,  since, 
from  its  nature,  it  must  make  somewhere  a  monopoly. 

There  have  been,  in  reality,  four  conflicts,  and  only 


four,  in  Ireland.  On  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
C/orpus  Act,  suspected  persons  fled  from  the  large  towns, 
and  sought  concealment.  The  boldest  feathered  in  the 
hills,  and  detennined  on  offering  resistance  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Large  reinforcements  of  soldiers  were  moved 
from  England,  and  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  into  the 
southern  and  suspected  districts.  One  camp  was  fonried 
at  Waterford,  a  second  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  a  third 
at  Thurles.  One  or  two  regiments,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  garrison  of  Dublin,  were  encamped  in  the 
Phcenix  Park,  adjoining  that  city.  An  additional 
camp  was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver- 
pool, partly  for  the  protection  of  that  town,  and 
probably  as  a  nucleus  for  reinforcements,  if  they  should 
be  subsequently  required.  Large  additions  were  made 
to  the  artillery  force  in  Ireland.  The  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  sent  to  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  with  instructions  to  operate  in  conjunction  with 
the  land-forces  wherever  naval  aid  was  available.  Con- 
siderable bodies  of  marines  were  landed,  and  stationed 
with  the  regular  military  at  the  places  already  named. 
Armed  steamers  were  run  up  the  different  rivers,  and 
anchored  opposite  suspected  towns,  with  aU  the  prepa- 
rations for  immediate  action.  The  entire  supcmumerary 
police  force  of  Ireland  were  centred  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, and  the  Irish  policeform  asplendid  and  well-disciplined 
body,  numbering  nearly  10,000  men.  The  out-pension- 
ers, who  are  in  Ireland  also  a  numerous  body,  were  armed, 
and  brought  into  the  field.  Tlie  propriety  of  callini? 
out  the  yeomanry  wa.s  discussed,  and  this  extreme  mea- 
sure was  almost  adopted.  Northern  noblemen  offered 
the  services  of  their  tenantry  and  neighbours,  wlio 
formed  associations  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The 
Orangemen  requested  to  be  armed;  and  that,  perhaps, 
was  the  most  singular  request  made  during  the  excite- 
ment of  August.  The  Orangemen  arc  already  tolerably 
well  armed,  as  the  extensive  registry  of  arms  in  their 
districts,  under  the  late  coercion  acts,  would  prove,  even 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  habits.  AVe 
do  not  undervalue  the  loyalty  of  the  Orangemen  at  this 
period.  We  are  partially  acquainted  with  their  charac- 
ter, and  with  their  organization ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  their  unshaken  resolution  to  stand  by  the  empire 
in  this  crisis,  helped  more  decisively  than  may  be  sup- 
posed in  many  parts  of  England,  or  of  Scotland,  to 
mould  the  opinions  of  influential  persons  in  the  south 
towards  peace. 

The  number  of  men,  including  the  fleet,  moved  from 
their  respective  positions,  or  congregated  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  during  August,  on  account  of  thb  insane 
movement,  was  probably  not  under  seventy  thousand. 
The  command  of  the  camp  at  Thurles  was  given  to 
General  Macdonald.  Other  experienced  officers  were 
placed  in  command  at  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Waterford. 
Subsequently  Lord  Hardinge,  the  veteran  of  tlie  Pouiii- 
sula  and  of  Waterloo,  and  more  recently  the  conqueror 
of  Scinde,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  not  with  the  view  of  su- 
perseding, but  to  serve  under  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  in  their  direction  and  management. 
All  tliesc  preparations  were  made  against  a  shadow,  al- 
though that  might  have  attained  solidity,  if  they  had 
been  neglected.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  never  seems  to 
have  collected  a  regular  force.  He  raised  adherents  in 
several  localities  as  he  moved  along,  and  they  separated 
when  he  passed.  His  army  invariably  consisted  of  local 
volunteers,  whose  pugnacity  seldom  carried  them  out  of 
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tlieir  own  pftrish  or  townland.     At  Kilkenny,  barricades 
were  thrown  up  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Gane,  when 
there  was  no  warrant  against  him  in  existence.     Three 
weeks  subsequently,  he  was  arrested  and  removed,  with- 
out the  slightest  popular  resistance  or  even  excitement. 
A  barricade  was  cast  over  the  road  in  a  small  village  of 
the  South  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  small  body  of 
dragoons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.     Upon  the  villagers  re- 
ceiving an  assurance  from  the  x)fficer  in  command  that 
he  held  no  warrant  of  that  nature,  the  barricade  was  re- 
moved.   On  the  28th  July  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  offering  a  reward  of  £500  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  £300forthe  apprehension 
of  Mr.  Meagher,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Doheny.     Subse- 
quently, proclamations  were  issued,  offering  corresponding 
rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  other  lexers.     Let  us 
record,  to  the  honour  of  the  poor,  and  often  starving 
peasantry,  amongst  whom  the  fugitives  wandered,  that 
none  of  them  earned  one  of  these  sums ;  which,  in  their 
case,  appeared  equivalent  to  a  fortune.     We  honour 
the  faithful  honesty  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  who 
refused  the  enormous  sum  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  Charles  Stuart,  while  we  consider  their  allegiance 
misplaced.  Let  us  also  be  just  to  the  Lisli  Highlanders, 
equally  poor  and  equally  misled,  trho  might  have  earned, 
but  would  not  touch,  the  money  offered  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon. 

The  exploits  of  Mr.  O'Brien  come  into  brief  compass. 
He  commenced  his  actual  campaign  gainst  Britain,  by 
stealing  a  policeman's  horse,  and  considerately  giving 
him  his  stick  in  exchange.  His  next  appearance  was 
in  a  police-barrack,  where  he  demanded  the  arms  of  the 
policemen,  and  considerately  allowed  the  sergeant  in 
command  an  hour  to  decide  on  his  proposal.  The  ser- 
geant and  his  men  prudently  used  the  time  of  truce  for 
the  abandonment  of  their  position,  and  their  retreat  to 
a  place  of  security.  We  find  him  next  at  Boulagb 
Common,  with  a  body  of  men,  variously  stated  at  from  a 
few  hundreds  to  a  few  thousands.  A  number  of  police- 
men, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Trant,  unfortu- 
nately encountered  this  assemblage.  The  police,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  meet  the  rebels  on  the  field, 
sought  shelter  in  a  house  of  two  flats,  belonging  to 
Widow  M'Cormac,  who  holds  a  small  farm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballingarry.  The  colliers  in  that  quarter 
were  supposed  to  be  a  lawless  and  turbulent  class. 
They  threatened  to  attack  the  police,  and  a  race  oc- 
curred between  the  latter  and  the  people  for  possession 
of  the  house.  The  police  gained  the  race,  and  barri- 
caded their  prize.  An  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the 
temporary  fort,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  by  the 
fire  of  the  besieged.  In  the  attack  several  of  the  assail- 
ants were  shot,  but  the  number  of  persons  killed  has 
never  been  correctly  ascertained ;  and  is  stated  variously 
from  six  to  eighteen.  It  is  obvious  that  the  peasantry 
were  badly  armed  and  worse  officered.  Their  commander, 
during  the  struggle,  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  cab- 
bage indosure  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  squatted  under 
cover  of  the  cauliflowers,  while  issuing  his  orders.  That 
may  be  the  malicious  invention  of  a  foeman,  who  has 
substituted  cowardice  in  battle  for  prudence  in  recon- 
noitring, because  Mr.  O'Brien  has  stood  fire  ere  now 
without  showing  nervousness.  He  was  considered  a 
cool  duellist ;  and  though  not  a  close  shot,  yet  he  ma- 
naged twice  to  injure  the  garments  of  Tom  Steele,  who 


formed  a  large  bull's  eye.  Tlie  attacking  forces  re- 
treated, and  this  defeat  by  the  police  turned  the  con< 
test.  Success  in  this  instance  might  have  roused  the 
south ;  or  the  powerful  force  who,  at  the  lime,  were 
moving  on  BaUingary,  and  twelve  hours  afterwards 
were  bivouacked  on  Boulagh  Common,  might  have  had 
to  fight  a  battle  for  their  position.  A  minute  turned 
the  scale.  The  police  force  gained  the  race  for  the 
house  by  a  minute ;  and  it  was  one  of  weighty  import 
to  Ireland.  The  only  leader  of  any  note  who  has  yet 
fallen  was  wounded  at  BaUingary.  The  conf^e- 
rates  had  bright  hopes  of  aid  from  the  scientific  plana 
of  a  young  engineer,  belonging,  we  believe,  to  Kil« 
kenny,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  O'Brien 
while  engaged  in  railway  surveying  over  some  of  the 
southern  lines.  This  young  gentleman  was  wounded 
in  both  legs,  while  directing  an  attack  on  the  house* 
The  wounds  mortified,  and  he  is  dead.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  appearance  in  arms  made 
by  Mr.  O'Brien  against  her  Majesty's  forces.  He  after- 
wards led|  for  some  time,  a  vagabond  life.  Without 
any  reliance  on  the  bravery  of  the  peasants,  or  even 
upon  their  determination  to  revolt,  he  wandered  from 
place  to  place — ^now  sleeping  in  a  coal-pit,  concealed 
next  in  a  farmer's  out-house,  and  on  another  night 
making  his  bed  upon  the  heath.  The  rencontre  i.t 
BaUingary  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July ;  and  on  the 
5  th  August  Mr.  O'Brien  walked  into  the  railway  station 
at  Thurles — purchased  a  second-class  ticket  for  Limerick 
— ^was  recognised  by  an  Englishman  named  Holme,  a 
raUway  guard,  who  arrested  him,  and  gained  thus  £500 
by  the  rebellion.  'Mr.  O'Brien  was  conveyed  on  the 
same  night  to  Kilmainham  jaU,  in  DubUn,  and  utdts  hLi 
trial  on  the  capital  charge  of  high  treason. 

The  adventures  of  his  party,  after  the  BaUingary 
fight,  were  more  of  a  burglarious,  than  a  warUke  cha* 
racter.  They  robbed  the  mail  at  Abbeyfeale ;  and,  on 
another  occasion,  a  party  attempted  to  stop  the  Cork 
maU;  but  the  guard  presented  his  carbine,  some  pas- 
sengers produced  pistols,  and  the  rebels  fled.  At  Bath- 
keale,  a  smaU  vUlage  in  the  west,  three  men  were  shot, 
who,  forming  part  of  a  turbulent  band,  endeavoured  to 
force  an  entrance  into  a  dwelling  house ;  and  that,  we 
beUeve,  is  the  last  act  of  the  insurrection  involving 
bloodshed. 

A  large  number  of  individuals  are  arrested  in  Ireland 
— a  few  have  been  tried — and  the  criminal  courts  will 
probably  be  engaged  in  this  business  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  parties  already  tried 
are  evidently  men  of  Saxon  origin.  Mr.  Mitchel,  who 
was  banished  for  fourteen  years,  must  be  of  Saxon 
descent.  Mr.  Martin,  who  has  been  banished  for  ten 
years,  was  a  small  landlord  in  Downshire  ;  comfortable 
in  his  circumstances ;  and  very  generaUy  respected.  He 
was  evidently  and  undeniably  of  the  Saxon  race,  agaiiust 
whom  he  raved  in  his  jounud,  with  the  pertinacity  and 
unreasonableness  of  liis  predecessor  in  business  and 
banishment.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  engineer,  who  was 
killed  at  Boulagh,  must  have  also  been  of  English  or 
Scotch  descent.  Mr.  Mathews,  a  young  man,  employed 
in  one  of  the  pubUc  offices  connected  with  the  Castle, 
has  been  recently  arrested,  and  he,  we  believe,  is  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  the  employment  of  Gk)- 
vemment.  The  linen  drapers'  trade  famishes  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  arrests  than  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  propensities  with  which  that  respectable  pro« 
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fessiou  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded.  The  ''young 
men*'  iu  one  large  establishment  have  been  almost  entirely 
cleared  out.  Dazzled  by  the  green  and  gold  uniform  of 
tlie  *82  club,  of  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  accu- 
rate judges,  they  iHicame  desirous  to  secure  situations 
in  tlie  rebel  array,  obtained  them,  and  are  now  in  New- 
gate, prisoners  of  war,  who  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  exclianging  a  blow  for  freedom.  Several  of  these 
young  and  fighting  warehousemen  are,  we  learn,  from 
England  and  Scotland.  The  cause  of  the  mania,  like 
that  of  the  cholera  morbus  and  the  potato  disease,  has 
been  atmospheric,  and  not  altogether  those  national  pre- 
judices and  traditions  invoked  by  the  Dublin  bards  who 
celebrated,  or  the  Dublin  politicians  who  heralded,  its 
progress. 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  stating  the  precise  number 
of  prisoners  who  now,  in  England  and  Ireland,  abide 
their  trial  for.  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  empire. 
In  England,  the  number  must  be  nearly  one  hundred. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  probably  two  hundred.  The  chjurges 
against  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  prisoners  will  be 
limited  to  misdemeanours,  or  to  sedition  under  the  late 
act.   The  capital  charge  of  high  treason  will  be  preferred 
against  a  few  individuals  in  Ireland.     The  fate  of  the 
Euglishprisoners  excites  little  interest.  They  will  be  tried, 
acquitted,  or  condemned,  on  the  strict  merits  of  the  evi- 
dence.    English  juries  are  presumed  to  know  no  other 
element  in  making  up  their  verdicts.     There  is  no  sus- 
picion against  their  honesty,  although  they  may  stretch 
the  constitutional  praotice,  in  some  cases,  of  giving  the 
prisoner  the  advantage  of  all  doubts ;   yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  feeling,  we  should  rather  fear  that 
the  doubts  may  be  cast  into  the  opposite  scale.      Irish 
juries  have  a  different  character.     There  need  not  now 
be  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  verdicts,  in  political 
trials,  depend  more  upon  the  composition  of  the  jury 
than  the  evidence  presented  by  either  party.      Both  in 
England  and  Leland,  the  law  requires  unanimity  in  the 
jury  to  secure  a  verdict.    The  presence  of  one  partisan 
will  be  sufficient  to  acquit  Mr.  O'Brien ;  and  partisans 
will  be  on  the  juries,  unless  they  be  "  packed."     This 
fact  cannot  now  be  too  broadly  stated.     The  evil  cries 
for  a  remedy.     It  is  one  of  those  disgraceful  social  fea- 
tures more  injurious  to  any  land  than  political  grie- 
vances.   Lord  Denman  pronounced  one  trial  by  jury  to 
be  a  delusion,  and  a  snare ;   but  all  trials  by  jury,  in 
Ireland,  for  political  crimes,  are  delusions.      The  law 
pretends  that  a  man  is  tried  by  Ids  peers ;   but  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law  iu  Ireland  would  leave  the  Govern- 
ment without  a  verdict.      One  man,  for  example,  has 
])een  tried  as  the  printer  and  publisher  of  a  "felon" 
journal.      The  fact  was  clear.     The  law  was  eqiuilly 
clear.     The  printer  of  a  paper  has  always  been  consi- 
dered, in  law,  responsible  for  its  contents.     That  piiic- 
tice  may  be  bad  or  good,  but  we  have  merely  to  do  with 
its  existence.    This  man  was  twice  tried.     On  the  first 
trial,  the  jury  could  not  agree,  because  they  said  there 
is  no  proof  here  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  printer ; 
yet  the  design  of  the  paper  was  published  iu  its  pro- 
spectus, and  blazoned  in  every  column.  The  printer  was 
not  tried  on  account  of  an  accidental  paragraph,  or  an 
incidental  article,  but  in  almost  every  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  its  original  purpose  was  vigorously 
pursued.     He  was  acquitted  because  the  jury  could  not 
agree.     The  cvoym  lawyers,  in  Ireland,  are  not  cele- 
brated for  the  careful  preparation  of  caaes  j  but,  during 


this  trial,  they  found  some  additional  eridenoe,  bearing 
on  the  position  of  the  printer.  This  evideooe  was  docu- 
mentary. It  proved  that  he  was  not  merely  &  pcoCes- 
sional  printer  and  publisher,  but,  like  many  other  parties 
in  the  same  mode  of  life,  that  he  was  abo  a  literary  contri- 
butor to  his  publications.  One  of  the  articles  was  found 
to  be  in  his  manuscript.  He  was  again  tried,  and  be 
has  been  again  acquitted.  These  circumstances  arc 
painful.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  bis  guilt,  aeeorduig 
to  law,  and  that  is  the  question  placed  before  a  jury, 
and  the  question  that  they  all  swear  to  try  well  and  truly. 
The  circumstances  arc  becoming  still  more  painful,  on 
account  of  a  real  or  fancied  admixture  of  religious  con- 
siderations in  these  matters.  The  convicted  leaders 
have  all  been  Protestants,  and  the  rescued  leaders  are 
Boman  Catholics.  On  that  fact,  religious  animosity 
finds  food ;  and  we  are  now  told  that  no  Romm  Catho- 
lic will  ever  be  convicted  by  a  jury  on  a  serious  charge, 
unless  the  panel  has  been  carefully  purged,  and  tlie 
ballot  has  been  precluded  from  falling  on  doubtful  names. 

This  state  of  matters  is  pleasant  to  those  who  seek 
the  abridgement  of  civil  rights.  They  are  prepared  to 
bring  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  into  contempt. 
They  would  willingly  seize  any  opportunity  to  remove 
that  and  other  guarantees  for  freedom ;  and  a  smiill 
minority  of  Irish  jurymen  are  playing  wildly  and  inde- 
cently into  their  hands.  Their  conduct  cannot  help  tliC 
prisoners,  while  it  deeply  stabs  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  We  urged  some  months  ago  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  jury  law  of  Ireland,  by  borrowing  from 
Scotland  the  practice  of  returning  verdicts  by  a  minority. 
The  necessity  of  adopting  this  reform  has  been  recently 
and  generally  acknowledged  in  the  press ;  and  if  that 
should  be  the  result  of  existing  cuxumstances,  there 
will  yet  spring  out  of  evil  intentions  good  for  Ireland; 
but  the  temporary  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  for  political 
offences  is,  we  fear,  a  not  less  Hkely  .result.  The  means 
of  reform  are  before  the  Legislature.  The  means 
are  certain  in  their  operation.  In  no  case  when  the 
jury  have  separated  without  a  verdict  would  there  huve 
been  a  return  against  the  evidence,  if  the  majority  of 
the  jury  had  been  competent  to  give  a  verdict*  The 
Legislature  may  not  adopt  the  plainest  means  of  meet- 
ing the  existing  evil.  They  will' more  probably  abolish 
than  reform.  The  first  is  easier  than  the  last  Sus- 
pension gives  less  trouble  than  change ;  and  that  will 
be  one  further  benefit  wrought  out  for  Ireland  by  the 
infatuation  and  the  immorality  of  faction. 

The  prisoners  charged  with  political  offences  are  not 
affected  by  the  result.  Their  case  is  settled  by  the  act 
which  confers  the  power  of  retention  without  trial,  un- 
til the  1st  March,  1849.  On  their  acquittal,  by  the 
disagreement  of  juries,  they  will  be  retained,  and  before 
the  expiry  of  that  date,  the  Legislature  now  separating 
will  meet  again  to  provide  for  their  cases. 

The  probable  punishment  of  the  parties  charged  with 
high  treason  lias  been  already  discussed  in  the  press. 
The  punishment  provided  by  law  is  death.  That  sen- 
tence will  be  recorded  in  every  case  where  a  verdict  is 
obtained  on  this  charge.  The  modification  of  the  sen- 
tence will  rest  with  the  Crown,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  modified.  The  insurrectionists  displayed 
more  savage  humour  in  verse  than  in  war.  Hitherto 
then*  insurrection  has  been  conducted  on  rose-water 
principles.  There  arc,  indeed,  many  traits  of  softness 
and  good-nature  in  the  proceedings  of  Mr,  O'Brien  j 
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more  calculated  to  produce  a  good  country  gentleman, 
tiian  a  dangeroos  rebel  chieftain.     Tkere  was  a  curious 
effoii  at  compensation  in  giving  tlie  policeman  a  stick 
for  his  horse.      The  most  successful   rebels  would 
scarcely  have  exhibited  that  considerate  desire  to  aid 
tlie  robbed  policeman  forward  on  his  journey.      The 
purchases  of  bread  and  milk  for  liis  local  adyenturers  at 
the  villages  evinced  a  care  for  the  comfort  of  his  fol- 
lowers, probably  equal  to  their  leader's  means.  The  house 
on  Boidagh  Common  might  have  been  captured,  and  the 
fifty  policemen  whom  it  enclosed  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed, }£  O'Brien  had  determined  to  seize  a  victory  at 
any  hazard.  There  was  a  stack  of  hay  behind  the  house, 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounded  in  simihir  material.  But 
the  police  had  kept  five  children  belonging  to  "Widow 
M*Cormac  as  hostages,  and  this  young  family  probably 
saved  Ireland  from  many  deaths.     Even  Widow  M*Cor- 
mac's  story  is  favourable  to  the  good  nature  of  the 
rebel  leader.     She  found  him  amongst  the  cabbages, 
according  to  her  tale,  and  dragged  him  forward  by  the 
collar  to  negotiate  with  Lieutenant  Trant  for  the  release 
of  her  children.     The  commander  of  the  police  wisely 
kept  his  hostages,  and  O'Brien  declined  to  fire  the 
house.     He  has  been  accused  of  abandoning  his  follow- 
ers recklessly  in  their  defeat;  but  the  accusation  is 
groundless ;  for,  after  seeing  that  theycoidd  not  or  would 
not  fight,  he  was  not  serving  them  or  their  interests  even 
if  they  had  clung  to  him,  by  keeping  them  longer  toge- 
ther; and  his  last  act  at  BaUmgary  was  the  bestowal  of 
a  sovereign  on  a  woman  whose  husband  had  been  sliot 
dead — a  poor  price  of  widowhood,  and  yet  the  highest 
perhaps  that  O'Brien  could  afford  to  pay.     His  appari- 


tion in  the  railway  station  at  Tliurles  seems  to  have 
been  planned,  to  avoid  a  voluntary  surrender.  We 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  hav- 
ing tried  his  experiment,  and  learned  its  folly  and 
madness,  might  not  prove  in  after  life  a  useful  and 
loyal  gentleman  in  Ireland.  That  experiment  will 
not  be  tried,  but  in  another  land  he  may  redeem  his 
errors,  by  applying  the  experience  that  he  has  dearly 
earned  here.  If  his  life  be  spared,  none  of  the  minor 
performers  can  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
existence  wiU  be  directly  shortened,  although  its  cir- 
cumstances will  be  changed. 

"  What  is  to  be  done"  by  those  who  honestly  are 
seeking  what  yet  they  see  to  be  fearfully  needed ;  great 
changes  in  the  political  state  of  the  country  depends 
upon  this  other  question — *'  what  can  be  done  P"  To 
that  some  reference  has  been  made  in  another  page, 
and  we  have  only  here,  in  closing  our  chapter  of  com- 
mentaries on  a  mad  month,  to  remind  the  confederates 
of  Irehmd,  that  we  haye  always  told  them  of  a  better 
way  to  any  necessary  political  clianges  than  that  over 
the  battle  field,  and  one  more  suited  to  their  strength ; 
and  the  Chartists  of  England,  that  we  warned  them 
against  an  alliance  with  men  who  were  openly  seeking 
to  destroy  the  power,  resources,  and  stability  of  an  empire, 
in  which  no  men  have  a  greater  interest  than  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Britain.  It  is  obvious  that  few,  very 
few  of  their  number  have  been  ensnared  into  partici- 
pation with  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  this  move- 
ment ;  and  yet  all  of  them  seek  reforms  and  changes 
that  the  Legislature  has  hitherto  stubbornly  and  un< 
wisely  resisted. 


PLAINT. 


r)ARK,  deep,  and  cold  the  cuiTent  flows 
Unto  the  tea,  whero  no  wind  blows, 
Seeking  tfao  land  whieb  no  one  knows. 

O'er  its  Kid  gloom  still  comes  and  goes 
The  mhiglod  wail  of  friends  and  foes. 
Borne  to  the  land  which  no  ono  knows. 

"Wily  shrieks  for  help  yon  wretch,  who  goes 
With  millions  from  a  world  of  woes 
Unto  the  land  which  no  one  knows  ? 

Though  millions  go  with  him  who  goes, 
Alone  he  goes  where  no  wind  blows. 
Unto  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 


For  all  must  go  where  no  wind  blows, 
And  none  can  go  for  him  who  goes  ; 
None,  none  return  whence  no  one  knows. 

Why  should  the  wretch  who  shrieking  goes 
With  millions  from  a  world  of  woes. 
Reunion  seek  with  it  on  thoso  ? 

Alone  with  God,  whore  no  wind  blows. 

And  death  his  shadow — dooni'd  ho  goes  : 
That  God  is  there,  the  shadow  shows  ! 

Oh,  shoreless  deep,  whero  no  wind  blows ! 
And  thou,  oh,  land,  which  no  one  knows  ! 
That  God  is  All,  the  shadow  shows. 


Ebekszbb  Eluot. 


A  DREAM   OF   ROCKS. 

[wRZnR.H  IX  TBS  CHAHNKL,  WHBN  RKTORNEO  FROU  fUSTRALTA.] 


Old  Tov,  the  Wh.iler,  at  the  wheel, 
l..ooked  out  for  Lizard  Point  at  hand ; 

Meanwhile  our  ship,  with  vigorous  keel. 
Kept  on,  as  glad  to  near  the  land. 

Tho  waves,  like  dolphins,  leapt  abont, 
And  o'er  tho  bulwarks  dashed  their  spray ; 

Where,  save  the  Mate's,  all  eyes  peered  out 
Toward*  land'— he  only  sleeping  lay. 

"Captain !  ho,  Captain  !'  bawled  tho  Mate  — 
liis  slumbers  fraught  with  some  strange  dread ; 

"  The  rocks  which  1  beheld  so  lato 
Lie  ou  before  us,  right  a-head«'* 


"  That's  right,  my  boy  !*'  cries  Tom,  the  Whaler— 
"  Kocp  a  sharp  look-out  in  your  sleep  !*' 

Old  Tom,  a  jovial-hearted  sailor, 
As  over  ploughed  the  hoary  deep. 

Just  from  the  horizon  moved  a  cloud. 

Which  sometliing  firm  beneath  it  left; 
"  It  is  our  Isle  !"  quick  hummed  the  crowd— 

And  then  one  shojut  the  welkin  cleft. 

The  Captain  laughed — the  heavens  were  bright : 
*'  Cotne,  Mate."  ho  cried,  with  .iccents  blaiid : 
If  wrong  your  dream — '  tis  also  right — 
*'. Thoso  Kocks  behold  !  your  native  land." 

RicuABO  IIowin< 
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Iutta's  watclifulness  was  defeated  by  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, or  she  would  have  become  aware  of  the  deplorably 
helpless  condition  in  which  the  Knight  was  dragged,  rather 
than  condncted,  home  by  his  friend  the  Counsellor.  But 
the  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  the  pre- 
caution her  husband  took  to  escort  his  charge  to  liis  very 
door — all  confirmed  her  in  the  presumption  that  he  had 
marked  out  the  Knight  for  his  victim. 

The  following  day,  a  chance  confirmed  her  worst  suspi- 
cions. Next  to  her  hu8band*s  room,  on  the  ground-floor, 
was  a  dark  closet  wholly  devoted  to  lumber,  and  which  was 
seldom  entered.  Latelv,  the  Counsellor  had  desired  this 
closet  to  be  cleared,  as  lie  wished  to  appropriate  it  to  hLs 
own  use.  Intta,  not  having  yet  completed  the  task,  and 
believing  her  husband  gone  to  the  Council,  was  engaged 
there  collecting  some  trifles  belonging  to  herself,  when  two 
familiar  voices,  in  colloquy  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  struck 
her  ear.  They  were  those  of  Knipperdolling  and  Gertrude, 
Amazement  rooted  lutta  to  the  spot.  The  next  moment,  a 
feeling  more  powerful  yet  prompted  her  to  listen  ;  for  her 
heart  misgave  her  that  a  league  between  these  persons  could 
only  bode  mischief  to  her  friends  and  herself,  and  she  thought 
she  had,  to  say  the  least,  the  right  of  self-defence. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Gertrude,"  the  Counsellor  was  saying  ; 
"  attend  the  meetings  and  become  a  sister,  and  try  and  per- 
suade him  to  join  us  too.  I  know  'tis  a  hard  business — I 
had  well  nigh  given  it  up ;  but  women,  especially  the  young 
and  handsome,  always  manage  to  work  their  way  with  us. 
I  have  already  told  you  in  what  manner  this  new  creed  could 
benefit  you — would  you  not  prefer  being  my  lady  yourself, 
to  being  my  lady's  woman  ?  Hitherto  yon  luive  been  firm 
-—remain  so,  and,  believe  me,  he  will  ultimately  wed  you." 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  that,"  muttered  the  girl. 

"  Try ;  then  you  will,  at  least,  have  done  your  ntmost  for 
yourself;  nor  will  you  be  unsupported.  I'll  aid  and  abet 
you  throughout;  only  you  must  find  means  to  persuade 
him  to  embrace  the  new  tenets.  Fortunately,  last  night  I 
made  him  so  drunk,  he  has  but  a  confu8e<l  remembrance  of 
what  passed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  ;  but  if  he 
never  return,  I  shall  be  foiled  in  my  views,  and  so  will  you." 

"  Well,  we'll  see,"  said  Gertnide ;  "  but  I  must  see  my 
way  clear  before  I  stir  a  finger  in  this  matter  ;  so  now,  good 
day  to  ye,  sir  Counsellor." 

The  closing  of  the  door  told  lutta  that  her  husband  was 
left  alone.  For  a  moment  she  meditated  an  immediate  con- 
fession of  having  overheard  what  had  been  said,  and  appeal- 
ing to  his  heart ;  but  she  gave  up  the  notion  as  soon  as 
formed,  from  a  conviction  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  step 
w  ith  such  a  person — it  was  humiliating  herself  in  vain,  lutta 
hoped,  too,  she  had  not  rightly  understood  what  had  passed ; 
for,  indeed,  there  were  some  expressions  used  which  did  not 
seem  to  bear  upon  existing  circumstances.  How  could  tlie 
Knight  wed  Gertrude  whilst  his  wife  yet  lived  ?  If  she  had 
heard  those  words  aright,  then  Walbtirga's  death  was  plot- 
ting. Horrible  ! — this  could  not  be — bad  as  she  knew  her 
husband  was,  she  believed  him  incapable  of  such  a  deed ;  so 
she  revived  her  drooping  spirits  with  the  hope  that  her  ears 
ha4  deceived  her.  She  determined,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
on  the  watch,  to  warn  the  Knight,  and  guard  Walburga  with  | 


a  sister's  solicitude.    But  in  a  few  days  tlic  myster)-  was 
made  clear. 

The  two  men  whom  the  Counsellor  had  introduced — the 
preacher,  Hermann  Eothmann,  and  the  citizen,  Krechting, 
were  fVequent  visitors  to  her  house,  and  gradually  became 
established  guests  at  her  tabic.  Her  icy  reception  of  tliese 
favoured  friends  of  her  husband  did  not,  in  the  least,  check 
the  footing  of  intimacy  on  which  it  had  pleased  the  latter  to 
place  them.  They  attempted,  more  than  once,  by  address- 
ing their  conversation  directly  to  her,  to  rocommend  them- 
selves for  some  share  of  her  notice  ;  but  soon  gare  np  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  conciliate  one  who  would  not  be  con- 
ciliated. She  often  surprised  the  dark  eyes  of  the  joang 
preacher  fixed  upon  her  ;  bat  whenever  thus  detected,  the 
glance  was  speedily  withdrawn,  and  all  appearance,  even  of 
attention,  disappeared  from  his  countenance.  Those  tlionglit- 
ful  eyes,  and  the  deep,  full  vibration  of  his  manly  roioe,  oflen 
haunted  her  when  sitting  alone  in  her  bow-window,  or  when 
at  work  near  the  fountain  in  the  yard,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  stately  lime-tree,  with  Walburga  by  her  side,  and  the 
children  playing  around  them.  But  lutta  drove  away  tlie 
reminiscence  whenever  it  occnrred ;  or,  if  rebel  fiincj  still 
persisted,  one  glance  at  Gertrude,  the  mention  of  her  name, 
sufficed  to  concentrate  all  her  thoughts  on.  her  unoonacioua 
friend,  and  on  the  means  of  extricating  her  and  the  Kni^t 
from  the  perils  that  encompassed  them. 

One  morning,  whilst  thus  musing  to  the  monotonous,  yet 
soothing  sound  of  the  trickling  fountain,  the  children  gam- 
bolling around  her,  lutta  was  surprised  by  the  presence  of 
Hermann  Bothmann.  At  an  hour  when  her  husband  wa« 
known  to  be  at  the  Council,  his  visit  could  hardly  be  meant 
for  him  ;  nor  was  she  able  totally  to  suppress  her  astonish- 
ment, and  a  little  displeasure  too,  at  the  unauthorised  in- 
tnision.  The  young  man  felt  the  reproof  conveyed  in  her 
grave,  inquiring  air,  and  answered  it  by  a  look  of  humble 
deprecation  ;  then,  taking  possession  of  Walbarga's  vacant 
scat,  he  seemed  about  to  explain  the  motive  of  his  visit,  when 
Gertrude  entered  the  yard  for  the  children  ;  and,  whether 
silenced  by  her  presence,  or  embarrassed  how  to  open  the 
conversation,  his  lips  remained  closed,  and  his  eyes  fixed  en 
the  fountain  as  if  he  expected  a  suggestion  fVom  that  quar- 
ter. But  the  water  fell  with  its  customary  plash,  nor  seeme*] 
to  tell  of  aught  but  peace  and  rest ;  and  Intta's  expectant 
look  turned  full  upon  him,  and  Gertrude's  keen  observant 
glance,  never  for  a  second  averted  fVom  his  face,  increased 
Rothmann's  embarrassment  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  hasty  retreat.  His  pride,  however,  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  though  not  without  efibrt,  he  addressed  Intta 
on  indifferent  subjects.  Her  laconic  answers,  and  Gertrude's 
persevering  attention,  which  her  toying  with  the  children 
did  not  conceal,  made  the  task  of  maintaining  the  conversa- 
tion every  instant  more  arduous,  when,  to  his  great  relief, 
Gertrade  was  called  away.  Had  it  been  by  any  other  voice 
but  the  Knight's,  the  call  had  probably  not  been  obeyed  ; 
as  it  was,  she  left  the  spot  with  reluctant,  lingering  steps. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone,  than  the  ragnc,  confused  air  of 
the  young  man  gave  way,  and  the  earnestness  of  a  purpose 
lighted  up  his  pale  features. 

<<  It  was  in  the  hope  of  finding  you  alone  that  I  come  at 
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SO  unseasonable  an  hour,"  lie  said ;  "  and  now  you  are  alone, 
will  you  jrrant  me  a  few  minutes*  serious  attention  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  lutta,  somewhat  astonished  at  this  exordium; 
"  but  is  it  the  Counsellor  who  has  eommissioned  yon  I"  She 
hesitated,  hardly  knowing  how  to  frame  her  question  so  as 
to  veil  the  involuntary  repugnance  with  which  an  embassy 
from  that  quarter  inspired  her. 

"  No,"  the  young  man  hastily  replied,  for  ho  read  her 
thoughts  aright — "  no  :  I  came  not  at  his  bidding,  but  for 
the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience.  I  am  afraid,  even, 
I  am  going  to  do  that  which,  though  fair  to  all  parties, 
might  draw  down  upon  me  the  displeasure  of  the  Coun- 
sellor"  he  paused  ;  Tutta  calmly  awaiting  what  was  to 

follow,  he  added,  with  some  emotion,  "not  that  I  mean 
hereby  to  entreat  your  silence,  for  I  consider  myself  still  free 
as  to  my  moral  responsibility,  even  though  I  have  entered 
a  religious  association.  But  I  must  not  trifle  with  my  op- 
portunity— I  will  to  the  point  at  once.  You  are,  perhaps, 
not  aware  that  the  girl  who  has  just  left  us  is  a  sister — an 
Anabaptist." 

"I  thought  as  much,*'  said  lutta,  "but  was  not  sure." 

"  She  attends  meetings  regularly.  The  Knight,  too,  has 
just  followed  her  example,  and  formally  declared  himself  on 
our  side  ;  his  christening  will  be  our  next  solemnity." 

lutta  started  with  unfL'igned  surprise.  "  So !"  she  said 
— "  have  they  brought  him  so  soon  to  that  ?  I  thought — I 
hoped  it  would  have  taken  longer  to  tame  him." 

"  A  sentiment  more  powerful  than  all  others— one  that 
equalises  all  distances,  overcomes  all  obstacles,  conquers 
every  nook  of  the  heart  it  haa  once  entered,  and  expels 
thence  every  other  thought — such  a  sentiment,  madam, 
.whose  object  I  need  not,  I  dare  say,  in  this  instance,  name, 
has  influenced  the  Knight,  Only  those,"  he  ailded,  in  a 
lovrer  tone,  "  who  do  not  know  tluit  sentiment  can  for  a  mo- 
ment call  its  powers  in  doubt." 

lutta  seeming,  by  her  silence,  willing  to  waive  the  ques- 
tion, he  continued — 

"  But  what  will,  perhaps,  surprise  you  more  is,  that  the 
Knight's  lady  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  conversion." 

lutta  could  not  control  her  ama;sement.  It  broke  out  in 
an  exclamation  which  resembled  pain,  so  intense  was  its  ex- 
pression. "  I  knew  that  she  had  of  late  adopted  the  tenets 
of  the  new  religion,  and  formally  renounced  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  Walburga  never  breathed  a  thought  beyond  that." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  mistaken," Rothmann  answered;  "but 
the  Knight  and  the  Counsellor  announced  this  accession  to 
our  number  yesterday,  in  a  meeting  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
so  numerously  attended,  that  she  is,  at  any  rate,  implicated." 

lutta  had  not  the  strength  to  answer,  so  greatly  was  slie 
overcome  by  Rothmaun's  revelation, 

"  Now,  I  trust  it  may  be  conviction  alone  that  throws  so 
great  a  prize  in  our  way,"  the  young  man  resumed  ;  "  but 
hor  husband  may,  perhaps,  exercise  over  her  the  same  sort  of 
influence  which  sister  Gertrude  exercises  over  him."  lutta 
bowed  her  head  in  token  of  assent.  "  In  which  case,"  con- 
tinued Rothmann, "  it  becomes  a  duty  to  enlighten  her  upon 
the  objects  which  the  lord  of  Eisenthurm  has  in  view  with 
regard  to  her  conversion." 

lutta  hung  on  every  word  the  young  man  uttered.  All 
coldness,  all  impassibility,  all  distance  had  vanished  ;  her 
large  eyes,  lustrous  as  of  yore  with  the  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings, were  fixed  upon  him ;  her  slender  form  bent  forward, 
her  Wps  balf  parted  with  eagerness,  made  her  so  like  the 
lutta  of  past  and  happier  years — so  unlike  the  frozen  Dame 
Knipperd^Uing  the  world  now  knew,  that  Rothmann,  lost 


in  observation  of  the  change,  almost  forgot  the  object  of  his 
own  errand.  For  some  seconds  he  contemplated  lutta  in 
silence  ;  an  impatient  exclamation  brought  him  back  to  his 
purpose. 

"  Our  creed,  like  that  of  the  Protestants  in  general,  ad- 
mits of  divorce,"  he  resumed  ;  "but  surrounds  the  act  with 
far  less  difficulties  than  does  even  the  new  faith  itself.  As 
those  who  choose  to  conjoin  in  matrimony  are  not  demanded 
their  reasons  for  entering  that  state  together,  so  we  think 
it  fair  that,  when  the  parties  no  longer  feel  able,  or  willing, 
to  fulfil  their  promised  obligations,  they  withdraw  at  once 
from  them,  without  accounting  any  more  for  the  second  deed 
than  the  first.  We  also  admit  the  power  of  either  party, 
unquestioned,  to  form  any  new  ties  they  may  please.  Ko 
sooner  does  your  friend  enter  our  society,  than  a  divorce 
with  the  Knight  will  be  pressed  upon  her,  to  be  followed  by 
his  immediate  union  with  Gertrude." 

lutta  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  for  a  time 
lost  in  thought.  The  young  preacher  respected  her  silence. 
He  saw  that  she  was  agitated  with  unwonted  emotion,  and 
would  give  her  time  to  recover  herself.  When  slie  looked 
up,  he  said,  with  gentle  emphasis — 

"  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  have  moved  you  thus  ;  but  to 
your  friend  you  have  access,  and  I  wished  her  to  know 
on  what  ground  she  stands,  that  she  may  judge,  and  act 
accordingly.  Much  as  I  do  value  every  new  accession  to 
our  party — above  all,  much  as  I  would  prize  one  pure  and 
lofty  spirit,  one  gentle  heart,  gained  over  to  our  convictions, 
above  the  stoutest  arm  or  the  highest  lord,  still,  none  but 
fair  means  should  be  used,  be  the  aim  ever  so  righteous. 
Now,  I  am  afraid  that  neither  the  lord  of  Eisenthurm  nor 
his  lady  have  been  altogether  fairly  dealt  by." 

"  I  fear  not,  indeed,"  said  lutta,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  Hea- 
ven alone  knows  how  all  this  is  to  end." 

"  With  regard  to  your  friend,  provided  she  enter  our  so- 
ciety of  lier  own  free,  unbiassed  will,  and  be  not  dragged 
into  it  unawares,  as  into  a  i)it-fall,  I  do  not  see  but  that  she 
might  be  benefited  in  every  way  by  such  a  step.  I  hold, 
with  thofc  of  my  persuasion,  that  it  is  far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  to  break  asunder 
openly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  a  bond  which  the  heart 
cannot  keep,  than  to  live  on  in  feigned  and  constrained  obe- 
dience to  a  vow  against  which  the  spirit  rebels,  and  which 
is  broken  before  God,  who  sees  all  things,  though  kept  before 
the  eye  of  man. 

lutta's  colourless  face  was  partially  averted  from  the 
speaker,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  ground  as  she  thus  deve- 
loped his  theory ;  but  he  could  perceive  the  cheek  suffused, 
for  a  second  or  more,  with  a  faint  crimson,  which  l)etrayed, 
no  less  than  her  attitude,  the  deep  emotion  with  which  she 
listened  to  this  argument,  urged  by  a  voice  whose  rich,  full 
chords  thrilled  her  as  she  listened. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  with  increasing  warmth,  "it  is 
purer  and  more  honest  before  God  and  man,  to  claim  back, 
than  to  break,  a  given  word — to  enter  into  new  engngcments, 
which  to  keep  may  be  easy  and  blissful,  than  to  cling  to 
those  which  prove  a  curse.  Your  friend  may  bless  and  be 
blessed  in  another  and  mutual  affection  ;  but  she  is  only  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  her  present  husband,  which  he  would' 
give  much  to  pluck  from  him.  To  another  she  might  be 
all,  all  in  life.  And  what  can — what  should  the  devoted 
lover  of  another  be  to  her  ?" 

"  Her  husband  still,*'  insisted  lutta,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  A  word  wherewith  to  frighten  the  timid  from  the  real 
path  to  happiness— a  bugbear,    If  she  sincerely  becomes  an 
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Anabaptist,  that  daty  she  now  owgr  him  she  may  shortly 
owe  another  ;  nay,  even  as  a  Protestant  slie  may  do  this." 

''  I  am  no  great  logician,"  said  lutta,  with  difficulty  re- 
pressing the  rising  tears  wliich  trembled  in  her  eyes,  "  but 
I  am  sure  Walburga — that  is — I  really  liardly  know  what 
to  tliink — what  to  say — they  all  conceal  something  from 
me  : "  she  added,  with  bitterness ;  **  all — even  the  friend  of 
my  youth.  Slow  should  I  pretend  to  say  what  tliey  feel, 
think,  or  purpose,  when  an  utter  stranger  informs  me  of  the 
plans  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  me ;"  and,  despite  lier 
efforts,  a  tear  stole  slowly  down  her  pallid  cheek,  another 
glistening  like  a  dew-drop  on  her  long,  black  lashes. 

"  An  utter  stranger ! "  exclaimed  Rotlimann ;  **  after  this 
conversation,  I  had  hoped  you  would  no  longer  consider  me 
as  such." 

"A  stranger!  no,  not  a  stranger,"  said  lutta;  "after 
this  kind  warning,  I  were  ungrateful  to  call  you  so,  or  even 
to  think  of  you  as  such — I  would  offer  you  my  friendship 
with  my  thanks,"  she  added,  putting  forth  her  hand,  "  but 
it  is  in  every  way  so  poor  a  boon — not  worth  your  accept- 
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anee. 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  day,  the  hand  slie  thus 
held  out  was  respectfully  touched  by  the  young  man's  lips 
— perhaps  they  lingered  one  moment  longer  than  etiquette 
enjoined  on  that  trembling  hand,  but  at  any  rate  not  in  a 
way  to  excite  suspicion. 

lutta  long  felt  tlic  impress  of  those  lips,  and  later  won- 
dered, in  the  secresy  of  her  heart,  that  custom  should  sanc- 
tion such  things.  Often  an  the  handsome  lonl  of  Eiseuthurm 
had  paid  her  that  compliment,  this  pmdisli  thought  had 
never  obtruded  on  her  mind. 

Kothmann,  afraid  of  weakening  the  favourable  impression 
he  hod  at  last  succeeded  in  making,  prepared  to  take  his 
leave. 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  silence,"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  speak  as  I  have  done,  and  will  allow  no  one  the 
right  of  questioning  my  conduct,  or  guiding  my  conscienw; 
but  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  and  your  friendship  for  the 
lady  Walburga,  to  make  of  my  communication  what  use  you 
think  fit." 

"  Thank  you— from  my  heart  I  thank  yon ;  I  will  be 
cautious  and  prudent  for  all  our  sakes ;  but  if  auything  else 
should  come  to  your  knowledge  which  it  might  import  my 
friend  to  be  acquainted  with" 

"  You  now  know  that  you  have  in  me  a  trusty  ally ;  I 
Bhftll  not  only  speak,but  act  as  you  may  please  to  command." 

lutta  felt  it  a  relief  to  be  alone,  and  weep  freely ;  for 
women  have  in  their  easy  flowing  tears  a  balm  to  affliction, 
which  man's  rugged  nature  knows  not :  they  can  wash  out 
bitterness  from  sorrow,  which  corrodes  and  canker's  man's 
breast. 

Rothmann  trod  the  street  with  a  lighter,  prouder  step 
than  nsnal ;  nor,  tender  as  he  conceived  his  conscience  to 
be,  did  he  once  trouble  it  with  scnitinising  the  real  object  of 
the  warning  he  hail  just  conveyed.  Not  but  that  he  might, 
mid  probably  would,  have  done  as  much  under  other  circum- 
stances, but  he  certainly  did  not  choose  to  own,  even  to 
himself,  tlie  motive  that  had  influenced  him.  The  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth  had  already  plunged  huu  headlong 
into  such  a  wilderness  of  sophisms,  that,  despite  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  generous  and  high  nature,  he  had  lost  all  power  of 
discrimination  in  points  of  every  day  morality ;  nor  did  he 
take  himself  to  task  for  the  deep  interest  lutta  had  inspired 
him  with  from  the  very  first  instant  he  beheld  her,  but 
yielded  blindly  to  the  impulse. 


lutta  and  Walburga  were  again  akne.  -  Ifc  was  now  Goon* 
seller  KnipperdoUing's  turn  to  play  the  eaves-dropper,  who, 
treading  softly  for  fear  of  being  heard,  crept  along  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  his  wife's  room,  and,  with  ear  cloaely  applied 
to  the  key-hole,  eagerly  drank  in  wliat  passed  in  ih«  confi- 
dential inteniew  then  taking  place. 

Walburga's  voice  was  raised  to  a  pitch  which  enabUyi 
him  easily  to  catch  the  substance  of  her  discomrse. 

"  Ue  has  deluded  me  with  words,  whose  real  meaning  I 
now  see  through,"  she  said,  '*but  which,  fool  that  I  was  1 
understood  to  refer  to  a  favourable  change  m  oar  relative 
position — to  hint  at  Grertrude's  expulsion,  not  raj  own." 

lutta's  reply  was  made  in  too  low  a  tone  to  be  orcrbeaTd ; 
but  Walburga  resumed  with  increasing  fire. 

"  I  imagine  that  the  disgust  he  would  feel  at  the  Bisbop*9 
court,  and  the  danger  our  new  tenets  miglit  expose  us  to 
here,  would  lead  him  to  renounce  this  city,  which  I  have 
heard  Gertrude  of  late  say,  nothing  on  earth  would  make 
her  leave,  so  much  did  she  like  it.  Yes,  you  are  right — I 
was  blinder  than  a  mole — I  do  not  know  where  my  head 
was  ;  but,  oh  I  lutta,  I  am  so  nnhappy — I  know  I  sfaoald 
have  tnisted  you  more  implicitly— ^and  I  did  trust  yoor  heart 
all  along,  but  thought  you  warped  by  prejudice,  hlinded  W 
unjust  hatred ;  besides,  you  are  so  devoted  to  the  religion 
which,  from  my  heart,  I  have  abjured — ^so  averse  from  that 
which  I  have  embraced  with  all  the  sincerity  of  conTictioo. 
Yes,  yes — I  know  a  difference  of  opinion  should  not  have 
estranged  us ;  but  be  generous,  lutta ;  forgive  mc,  and  n- 
raembcr  our  old  German  proverb — *  old  love  never  rust*/ 
So  you  heard  the  whole  plot  fk'om  the  Counsellor's  own  lips 
— he  and  Gertrude  leagued  together  against  me — this  is 
dreadful !  How  cruelly  that  man  has  deceived  roe  !  IIuw 
well  you  knew  him  !" 

A  hand  now  laid  upon  the  lock  from  within  drove  away 
the  listener.  But  Walburga's  monologue — ^for  sacb  lutta'^ 
low,  indistinct  murmurs  had  made  their  conversation  to  him 
— had  informed  Knipperdolling  of  all  he  wished  to  know. 
Gertrude's  keen  perception  had  tauglit  her  to  mistm*^ 
Rothmann;  but  this  casual  revelation  of  lutta's  means  of  sur- 
prising his  secrets — for  the  back-closet  at  onoe  oocnrrcd  to 
him — removed  all  suspicions  from  the  Counsellor's  mind, 
and  he  acquitted  Kothmann  of  deceit. 

So  the  young  preacher  continued  to  visit  tlie  lioa^o  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  before,  lutta  oarofully  guard- 
ing her  outward  manner  from  any  change  which,  by  excit- 
ing her  husband's  notice,  could  only  have  been  productive 
of  mischief;  but  still  Rothmann  became  axfwns  of  a  chaiigK^« 
however  imperceptible  it  might  be  to  others.  He  felt  she 
listened  to  him  with  a  sympathy  she  extended  to  no  ono 
else  present;  and  when  their  eyes  met,  hers  dropped  beneatii 
his  gaze,  but  were  not  averted  in  anger  or  contempt.  This 
conviction  made  him  bolder,  and  more  at  his  enie  in  her 
presence,  and  he  gave  way  to  that  burning  eloqnenec  irith 
which  he  had  already  made  so  many  proselytes. 

**  I  know  not  why  you  preach  so  marvellously  at  ns,"  th<» 
Counsellor  one  day  observed,  turning  his  malignant  e^e« 
full  upon  him,  "  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  keep  your  hand  in. 
We  are  all  here  of  one  opinion — ^if  you  mean  to  oontcrt  my 
wife,  I  warn  you  it  is  trouble  thrown  away." 

Those  few  words  warned  botli  Hermann  and  lutta  of  a 
pui*posc  not  clearly  revealed  to  either;  but  lutta  smiled  one 
of  those  rare  and  fugitive  smiles  which  illumined  her  £k>« 
with  the  light  of  other  days,  and  the  young  preacher  lei t  the 
Counsellor's  rebuke  lose  its  sting. 

**  Froiv  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  nooth  speoketb," 
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Mid  he ;  *^  and  that  u  my  onlj  defence  for  speaking  out  of 
chflDcelv" 

Thus  did  matters  go  on,  or  rather  remain  at  a  stond-still, 
at  the  Coansellor's — not  so  at  the  Knight's  domicile.  AVal- 
bnrga's  determination  to  rescind  ]icr  promise  of  emhracing 
the  new  persuasion,  or  of  even  visiting  an  Anabaptist  meet- 
ing, her  firmness  of  manner,  and,  it  mnst  be  owned,  the 
acridity  of  her  jorit  reproaches,  all  tended  to  make  lifv  very 
stormy  within  it.  Gertrude^  too,  violent  and  arbitrary,  left 
the  Knight  no  rest ;  and  ever  swayed  by  adverse  impalses, 
his  pride  and  his  inihtuation,  tormented  by  the  contrary  ad- 
vice of  the  Connsellor  and  the  Coanscl1or*s  wife — for  lutta, 
growing  strong  in  her  friend's  behalf,  was  ever  patting  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  sect  before  his  eyes — the 
Knight,  never  very  bright  irom  the  first,  bat  getting  men- 
tally darker  by  the  e£^t  of  his  deep  potations  over  night, 
and  his  mental  perplexities  by  day,  fell  into  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment.  This  distraction  of  mind  not  improving  his 
temper,  always  irascible  and  imperious,  the  consequence  was, 
a  succession  of  family  scenes  that  mode  Intta  cling  to  her 
solitary  bow-window  with  all  her  past  predilection. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Bishop  and  his  court  being  absent 
at  a  country  seat,  some  miles  fi'om  Munster,  the  Anabap- 
tists— ^mueh  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  John  of  Ley- 
den,  whose  personal  advantages  and  mystical  pretensions 
gave  hhn  an  immense  preponderance — were  rapidly  making 
head  in  the  city. 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed  away  in  growing  agita- 
tion. Intta  cocdd  gather  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  progress 
of  the  fkction,  by  the  many  strange  faces  that  daily  mode 
their  appearance  at  her  house ;  some  of  which  soon  became 
fiimiliar,  whilst  others  came  but  once,  and  she  saw  them  not 
again.  The  discussions  she  heard  at  her  own  tabic,  though 
oilener  now  excluded  fVom  it  than  formerly — fragments  of 
eonversilion  that  eaaWy  reached  her  ear  in  so  small  a  house 
— these  signs  and  tokens  were  not  lost  upon  her;  and  Wal- 
burga,  who  kept  up  a  lively  intercourse  with  the  world  with- 
out, made  her  aware  of  the  several  movements  that  heaved 
up  the  city  as  with  a  ground-swell. 

Firm  in  her  resolve  to  repulse  oil  her  husband's  attempts 
at  conversion  to  Anabaptism,  Walburga  was,  however,  as 
ardent  a  convert  as  ever  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship;  and  no  one  rejoiced  more  than 
she  did  when,  at  last,  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Hesse  at 
mediation  between  the  Bishop  and  the  city  were  so  for 
crowned  with  success,  that  six  churches  within  the  walls 
irere  alk>tted  to  the  exclustveuse  of  the  numerous  adherents 
of  the  "  new  Faith,"  as  Luther*s  Beformation  was  then 
termed.  This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Senate  and 
townsmen  over  the  canons  and  bishop's-men,  and  as  such  it 
iras  accordingly  celebrated.  Walburga  allowed  her  friend 
no  rest  antil  she  had  persuaded  her  to  come  and  hear  Her- 
vnaim  Bothmann  preach  at  one  of  these  Protestant  temples ; 
for  he  had  begun  life  as  a  staunch  Lutheran,  and  at  first 
ecornfully  rejected  the  tenets  he  had  of  late  so  warmly  em- 
braced, the  adoption  of  which  he  still  veiletl  from  the  public. 
lutta  yielded  with  reluctance.  Walburga  reproved  her  for 
'  a  repugnance  which,  she  believed,  originated  in  the  obsti- 
nacy of  religious  prejudice  ;  but  she  was  mistaken.  lutta 
dreaded  the  power  of  those  well-known  accents  from  the 
pulpit,  which  in  private  had  produced  so  much  effect  on  her 
imaginfttion. 

Bothmann*8  eye  quickly  diKccrned  the  friends  as  they 
entered  his  over-crowded  church,  and  a  flush  of  pleasure 
overspread  his  features.   He  was  not  one  of  those  preachers 


who  have  need  of  books,  or  fly-leaves,  to  read  from,  or  to 
refresh  their  memories.  To  a  natural  talent  for  oratory,  he 
joined  a  marvellous  docility  of  organ.  His  accents,  as  his 
language,  now  persuasive  and  soft,  now  thrilling  and  awe- 
inspiring,  won  on  the  hearts  of  his  listeners,  and  carried  them 
along  with  him.  All  agreed  in  never  having  heard  him  to 
more  advantage  than  on  that  day.  tutta  made  no  com- 
ment, but  simply  announced  to  Walburga  her  intention  of 
never  returning. 

"  Why  ?*'  inquired  her  friend. 

'*  Because  I  have  no  wish  to  be  converted,"  said  lutta, 
with  a  grave  smile  ;  "  my  principles,  such  as  they  are,  are 
all  my  strength — my  religion  is  my  only  comfort.  To  yield 
one  single  point  of  either,  were  to  lay  down  my  lance  and 
my  shield — to  lay  myself  open  and  without  defence  to  sor- 
row nnd  sin.     Each  must  judge  according  to  his  own  fkd- 
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'*  Do  you  think  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  faith  hold 
out  encouragement  to  evil  ?"  said  Walburga,  with  rising  in- 
dignation. 

"  By  no  means,"  her  friend  gently  answered  :  "  I  only 
mean  that  change  of  any  kind  is  apt  to  shake  weak  minds 
— born  and  bred  a  Protestant,  no  earthly  consideration 
could  have  converted  me  to  Bomanism." 

*«  Is  that  all,  lutta?" 

"  All,"  she  said  gravely  ;  but  her  cheek  flushed,  she 
could  scarce  herself  have  told  why,  at  that  simple  question, 
which  she  hastened  to  forget,  in  order,  perha^M,  to  avoid 
answering  it  to  her  own  heart.  lutta  was  far  from  indulg- 
ing any  reprehensible  feelings  towards  the  young  preacher; 
but  her  growing  interest  in  him,  innocent  and  pure  as  was 
its  character,  was  already,  to  her  scrupulous  mind,  a  subject 
of  secret  alarm.  She  knew  and  felt  the  abyss  along  which 
she  had  to  hold  her  way  through  life. 

Walburga,  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  herself,  warmed 
by  the  young  preacher's  eloquence,  never  for  a  single  instant 
entertained  the  notion  that  an  intimacy  between  him  and 
lutta  could  ever  prove  a  peril  or  an  inconvenience  to  either; 
but  Intta,  though  gentle  and  averse  ft-om  controversy  of 
any  kind,  was  firm  in  her  resolve ;  nor  could  Walburga,  nor 
even  Bothmann  himself,  ever  induce  her  to  vittit  his  chapel 
again. 

Not  only  did  Anabaptists,  open  or  disguised,  lay  siege  to 
KnipperdoIIiug's  table  and  time,  but  as  the  season  wore  on, 
grave  senators,  fellow  counsellors,  and  other  chief  men  of 
the  city,  held  long  conferences  with  him,  and  Icfl  his  roonr 
with  disturbed  looks,  and  sad,  disconsohito  shakes  of  the 
head  ;  but  lutta  was  soon  better  enlightened  upon  what  was 
passing. 

She  was  one  morning  sitting  quite  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment, when  a  senator,  whom  she  well  knew  by  name,  though 
but  slightly  by  person,  demanded  speech  of  her.  She  has- 
tened to  obey  his  summons,  leading  him  herself  to  her  par- 
lour with  the  respect  his  white  hair  and  venerable  character 
were  calculated  to  inspire.  He  would  not  so  much  as  ac-* 
oept  a  seat ;  but  entered  at  onco  upon  tho  business  that 
brought  him  thither. 

"  I  know  the  Counsellor  is  not  here,"  he  said,  cutting 
short  her  excuses  for  his  absence ;  **  I  know  where  he  is— - 
perhaps  better  than  you  do  yourself." 

"  He  is  at  Council,  doubtless,"  said  lutta. 

**  Ay,  but  not  at  our  Council ;  what  I  say  seems  to  sur- 
prise you  ;  are  you  not  aware  of  your  husband's  proceed- 
ings ?  TiTic,  it  is  generally  current  with  tlic  public  that 
you  are  a  good,  faithful  soul,  who  have  not  followed  in  the 
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path  of  hts  infidelity ;  that  is  why  I  determined  to  address 
you  this  day." 

"  Me!"  said  lutta,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

"A  wife  has  ever  some  influence  over  her  husband — 
many  to-day  Bend  me  here  in  the  hope  that  you  will  lend 
yoiu:  aid  to  assist  us  in  recalling  Knipperdolling  from  the 
disastrous  course  on  which  he  has  entered." 

"  Me !"  repeated  Intta — "you  expect  that  of  me  ?'* 

**  Why  not,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  the  case  is 
urgent,  so  I  will  be  brief.  The  Anabaptists,  whom  wc  have 
sought  by  decrees  of  banishment  to  turn  out  of  this  city, 
are  now  making  head  against  us.  They  have  a  secret  Se- 
nate of  their  own,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  your  husband  is  a 
Counsellor  in  that  Senate ;  if  so,  he  must  withdraw  from 
ours.  Such  a  declaration  will,  I  trust,  come  sofl,ened  from 
your  lips,  and  be  accompanied  by  all  the  suggestions  of 
female  prudence  and  virtue  to  detach  him  from  such  unpa- 
triotic and  uncitizen-like  conduct.  You  are  silent,  my 
child ;  am  I  mistaken — are  you,  too,  won  over  to  this  sect  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  I "  exclaimed  lutta  ;  "  do  not  believe  it,  good 
sir,  but " 

•*  There  must  be  no  *buts ;'  women  should,  in  times  like 
these,  do  something  too  for  their  native  city.  Our  embar- 
rassments are,  indeed,  great.  The  Anabaptists  call  daily 
fresh  numbers  to  their  aid  ;  and  our  town  fills  mysteriously 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  persons — mostly  rabble — who  go 
begging  about  the  street,  but  whose  ver)'  poverty  renders 
them  objects  of  apprehension.  If  we  order  them  out  at  one 
gat€,  they  are  in  at  the  other ;  our  prisons  arc  all  insuffi- 
cient to  contain  the  vagabonds  who  infest  our  purlieus. 
These  are  awful  allies  to  any  party." 

"  You  called  in,  at  one  time,  the  Anabaptists  to  aid  you 
against  the  Bishop." 

"  Nay,  nay-^not  so ;  we  merely  did  not  proceed  with  any 
great  severity  against  them  at  iirst,  to  keep  them  in  terro- 
rem  over  the  Bishop  ;  but  we  never  meant  otherwise  than 
ultimately  to  turn  them  out." 

"  It  had  been  easier  done  than  now,"  said  lutta. 

"  True,"  said  the  Senator — "  you  speak  but  too  truly — 
great  was  our  error,  and  much  do  we  rue  it ;  but  now  the 
evil  is  done — ^we  have  driven  away  the  Bishop  by  means  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  now  they  arc,  I  verily  believe,  about 
to  drive  us  oat  ourselves.  But  that  is  not  now  so  much  the 
question  as  our  sorrow  at  seeing  such  men  as  Hermann 
Kothmann,  and  Bernhard  Knipperdolling,  declaring  them- 
Bclvcs  against  us.  It  has  filled  the  whole  Senate  with  regret 
and  fear.  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you ;  many  of  our 
most  highly-considered  families  are  leaving  the  city,  not 
liking  the  aspect  things  ai'e  taking.  Ujwn  the  preacher  we 
can  have  no  hold,  but  on  the  Counsellor  you  must  have ;  and 
we  place  much  hope  and  much  reliance  in  one  of  whom  the 
world,  usually  so  censorious,  speaks  so  well." 

"  I  will  not — I  must  not  deceive  you,"  said  Intta  ;  "  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  success  in  the  mission  you 
impose  upon  me;  nay,  though  a  very  painftil  confession, 
truth  compels  me  to  admit,  that  any  recommendation  of  mine 
will  do  harm  rather  than  good.  My  husband  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  any  trust  whatever  in  my  poor  abilities." 

"  Do  your  best,"  said  the  old  man — "do  your  best ;  that 
is  all  your  native  city  will  expect  of  you  ;  but  that  much  she 
has  a  right  to  demand — exert  yourself  to  the  uttermost." 

The  Senator  left  lutta,  stunned  with  the  natm-e  of  his 
commission ;  but  not  only  did  she  prepare  courageously  to 
ihllil  it,  but  even  imposed  on  herself  the  task  of  making  an 
eSbrt  with  Bothmaun,  over  whom  she  believed  she  could 


exert  more  power  than  over  Knipperdolling.  But  equally 
futile  were  her  attempts  with  both.  Bothmann  replic<l 
with  all  the  subtle  sophistry  of  enthusiasm — ^her  husband 
with  that  brutal  firnuiess,  or  rather  obstinacy,  which  he  fo 
carefully  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  others,  only  to  make  it 
more  evident  to  his  own  wife.  She  appealed  to  his  self-in- 
terest— represented  him  as  branded  with  the  contempt  of 
the  Senate,  and  liable  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Bishop  one 
day  or  other.  To  Kothmann  she  spoke  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen — as  a  minister  of  the  reformed  faith — of  his  fair 
fame  and  prosj^ccts — of  the  esteem  of  his  frienda.  He  was 
prepared  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  on  the  altar  cf 
conviction — he  would  lay  his  bleeding  heart  upon  it.  Kuip- 
perdoUing,  in  his  less  rounded  phrase,  spoke  his  unvarnis'heii 
opinion,  that  the  Bishop  and  his  courtiers,  the  most  high 
and  puissant  Senate,  and  all  the  Senators,  should  be  Imug 
on  tho  towers  of  Munstcr,  as  an  example  to  all  men  of  the 
fate  reserved  for  those  who  sought  to  crush  liberty. 

lutta,  foiled  in  these  attempts,  tried  no  more,  but  sank 
back  into  her  habitual  apathy.  Walburga,  more  alive  to 
what  passed  around  her,  from  the  habit  of  hearing  glocnay 
predictions,  which,  every  day,  as  it  glided  by  in  peace  ami 
quiet,  proved  erroneous,  remained  unconcerned;  and,  in 
common  with  all  the  town,  mistook  the  lull  before  the  storm 
for  the  calm  that  succeeds  it. 

Christmas  was  drawing  nigh,  and  Munster  was  fast  as- 
suming the  animation  peculiar  to  that  epoch  in  Grermauy. 
The  market-place  and  all  the  streets  were  verdant  with  th<* 
spoils  of  the  forest,  and  Nuremberg  toys  were  to  be  seen  in 
every  shop ;  wfiilst  others  of  a  coarser  description,  together 
with  innumerable  boxes  of  giugerbread,  decorated  everj 
booth.  The  children  were  entering  on  their  annual  excite- 
ment, and  might  be  seen  swarming  the  streets,  with  or  with- 
out their  parents,  as  the  case  might  be,  devouring  with  their 
eyes  all  the  marvels  they  beheld,  and  canvassing  their  hopes 
and  wishes  before  their  elders  with  innocent  and  unconsciou5 


cagcniess. 


lutta  and  AValburga,  each  with  a  child  in  charge,  and 
followed  by  Gertrude,  threaded  their  way  with  difficulty 
through  the  crowd  of  country-folk,  who,  then  as  uot^, 
thronged  the  city,  to  procure  necessary  objects  for  tho  fomoiu 
German  Christmas  tree,  which  even  the  humblest  and  poor- 
est, whatever  their  privations  throughout  the  year,  find 
means,  at  that  epoch,  to  bestow  on  their  offspring.  Women, 
with  baskets  loaded  with  branches  of  the  stately  pine,  or 
even  young  saplings,  ruthlessly  torn  from  mother  earth,  fre- 
quently stopped  the  way,  pausing,  as  they  went  along*,  to 
buy  play-things;  and  thus,  compelled  to  linger  about  the 
booths,  Gertrude's  basket  soon  became  heavy  with  purchases. 

Whilst  lutta  and  Walburga  listened  with  motherly  j^c»a- 
sure  to  tho  innocent  prattle  of  tho  infants,  and  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  delicate  task  of  deciding  between  a  gingerbreatl 
Luther  and  Pope,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  illumiucd  with 
bright  colours,  and  holy  Ginevra,  Gertrude  was  fretting  and 
fuming  at  being  obliged,  despite  her  regal  beauty,  to  follow 
these  ladies  about  the  market-place  in  humble  costume ;  and 
it  was  with  ill-repressed  rage  that  she  contemplated  the  long 
veil  of  her  mistress,  flowing  behind  her  in  token  of  her  rank, 
and  the  costly  pearls  that  denoted  Dame  Knipperdolling*^ 
station  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city ;  aad 
she  swore  in  her  heart  the  ruin  of  those  women,  whose  con- 
tempt she  felt  in  their  very  silencH*,  an(^  whose  position  threw 
her  youth  and  beauty  into  shade. 

At  every  step  they  were  salutc<l  by  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances ;  for  the  fine  weather  had  drawn  all  the  better  fioit  of 
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people  from  their  houses.  After  heing  thus  delayed  before 
almost  every  booth,  they  were  about  to  leave  the  market- 
place by  one  of  the  less-frequented  streets,  when  a  party, 
emerging  from  it,  again  stopped  them  with  kindly  greetings. 
It  was  the  family  of  one  of  the  most  respected  and  richest 
burghers  of  the  city,  a  town-council-man  like  Knip])erdol- 
ling,  but  whose  influence  was  not  so  great,  either  within  or 
without  the  town-hall.  The  father  and  mother  were  fol- 
lowed by  their  eldest  daughters,  two  beautiful  girls,  just 
budding  into  womanhood.  A  youth,  their  senior  by  some 
months,  and  several  younger  boys,  who  evidently  were  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  brought  up  the  rear.  This  family  was 
distantly  connected  with  lutta  ou  her  mother's  side,  and  al- 
ways chose  to  remember  the  circumstance  with  peculiar 
pride.  It  was,  therefore,  as  their  sweet  cousin  that  they 
now  greeted  her,  all  the  more  readih*,  perhaps,  for  Walbur- 
ga's  fan  and  veil,  that  proclaimed  her  rank  as  clearly  as  her 
husband's  spurs  could  testify  of  his. 

"  We  have  been  so  long  without  seeing  you,"  said  the 
matronly  dame,  "  that  we  almost  fear  you  have  forgotten  the 
way  to  our  house." 

"  I  thought  you  were  gone,"  said  lutta. 
"  AVhy  should  we  go?"  put  in  Counsellor  TVolfrath,  whose 
counsels,  despite  his  flerce  patronymic,  always  smackeil  more 
of  the  sheep  than  of  the  wolf.  **  1  hate  your  fantastic  people, 
who  are  glad  of  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  to  be  on  the  high* 
ways.  We  have  a  comfortable  house,  thank  Heaven,  wherein  to 
sjxind  a  merry  Christmas.  Will  you  join  our  party  to-night?  ** 
**  Thank  you,"  saitl  lutta ;  "  we  hove  a  tree  at  home  for 
these  two  little  ones.*' 

"The  next  day,  then,  for  dinner?"  said  the  wife,  per- 
suasively. "  Well,  we  meant  to  invite  you  by  a  ceremoni- 
ous call ;  wc  shall  not  omit  it.  Minna  and  Bertha  will 
expect  you.  They  are  getting  quite  women  now,"  she 
added,  in  a  confidential  whisper:  "sweet  seventeen,  you 
know ;  luckily  the  Counsellor  has  the  tocher  ready." 

"  My  pretty  cousin  will  not  need  it,"  lutta  replied,  with 
a  kind  smile. 

"  Ay  ;  but  yon  see  wc  are  ambitious  for  our  children :  less 
than  a  Counsellor  Knipperdolling  will  not  do  for  us." 

"  You  might  hope  for  better,"  lutta  observed,  casting  her 
eyes  to  the  ground. 

•*  Nonsense  l'*  said  the  dame,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 
"  Why  affect  to  make  light  of  your  agreeable  position  ?  And 
who  should  know  better  than  myself,  a  counsellor's  wife  too, 
how  very  pleasant  it  is?" 

**  Agreeable — pleasant,"  murmured  the  worshipful  Coun- 
sellor himself,  "that  is,  for  the  wives  and  daughters ;  but  I 
can  tell  you,  that  to  sit  for  hours  listening  to  other  people's 
talk,  and  not  being  able  the  whilst  to  get  up  an  opinion  and 
a  speech  of  one's  own,  which  is  often  my  case,  especially  in 
very  hot  or  very  cold  weather,  is  not  so  very  pleasant ;  then, 
I  can  tell  you,  one  would  rather  retire  into  the  shades  of 
private  life.  I  always  warn  my  Sigisroond  on  that  head." 
lutta  and  Walbnrga  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  prose 
of  this  respectable  couple ;  but  both  threw  a  lingering  glance 
at  the  graceful  forms  of  their  daughters. 

"  He  speaks  as  though  weighed  down  by  a  mitre,  or  a 
ducal  coronet,  at  the  very  least,"  said  Walbnrga,  with  a 
contemptuous  curl  of  the  upper  lip. 

"  How  blind  we  poor  mortals  are !"  exclaimed  lutta ;  "  a 
mother  to  wish  to  lavish  so  much  beauty  and  innocence — 
the  hoarded  wealth  of  years,  too — upon  such  a  man  as  the 
( *ounsellor.  Poor,  deluded  mother ;  may  no  evil  genii  have 
caught  the  wish  as  it  escaped  her  heedless  lips  I" 


Walburga  trusted,  with  a  sigh,  that  her  own  little  daugh- 
ter might  one  day  be  as  fair  as  those  lovely  girls,  and  her 
boy  look  as  bold  auji  intelligent  as  their  brother :  aud  added, 
with  a  still  deeper  sigh,  the  hope  of  seeing  them  reach  that 
age. 

"  Come,  come,  Walburga ;  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
cast  down  by  the  sight  of  domestic  felicity.  If  comparisons 
should  occur  to  any  one,  surely,  childless  and  widowed  in 
heart  as  I  am,  such  were  most  ])ermitted  to  me ;  but  I  fly 
them  as  my  worst  foes.  It  is  like  turning  the  barbed  arrow 
in  the  wound." 

Whilst  thus  conversing,  they  turned  their  footsteps  home- 
ward. Gertrude  reflected  with  increasing  bitterness,  caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  weight  of  her  basket,  now  full  to  the  brim, 
on  the  courtesies  offered  on  all  hands  to  the  ladies,  in  whose 
footsteps  she  was  obliged  to  tread ;  whilst  she — the  queen- 
like, the  beautiful — was  overlooked,  or  glanced  at  with  a 
mere  passing  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  grace  of  the 
young  Wolfraths,  the  caressing  fondness  they  had  assumed 
towards  Dame  Knipperdolling,  the  respectful  deference  of 
their  manner  to  the  Lady  of  Eisenthurm,  had  flred  her  blood 
with  envy  and  indignation.  "  And  to  think,"  she  muttered, 
"  tlmt  wo  ore  all  born  alike,  and  yet,  that  that  little  sprig 
of  nobility  should  be  entitled  to  wear  a  veil  dowu  to  her 
heels,  which  docs  not  become  her,  when  I,  who  eclipse  her 
in  every  way,  dare  not  wear  one  I  It  would  set  me  off,  and 
I  would  set  it  off.  And  to  say  that,  after  all,  as  has  been 
revealed  in  dreams  and  visions  to  John  of  Lcydcn,  that 
blessed  prophet,  we  all  come  naked  into  the  world — ^nover 
bring  so  much  as  a  riig  on  our  backs,  be  it  of  purple  or 
baize !  no,  nor  even  clutch  so  much  iu  our  Angers  as  the 
nurse's  fee.  If  we  are  born  equals,  why  don't  we  remain 
equals  ?  Ay,  when  I  am  the  Lady  Eisenthurm,  and  Dame 
Walburga  trots  with  my  basket  at  my  heels,  and  I  wear  the 
veil  and  she  the  apron,  I  wonder  who'll  give  herself  airs  ? 
I'd  like  to  see  two  such  little  minxes  t^ilk  to  me."  So  say- 
ing, Grertrude  involuntarily  tossed  her  head ;  but,  luckily, 
none  were  by  to  see. 

At  last  home  was  reached,  and  all  disposed  of  for  the 
evening.  Christmas  Eve  is  the  most  joyous,  as  well  as  most 
truly  national,  festival  of  the  German  people ;  and  its  ob- 
servance extends  wherever  the  tongue  is  spoken,  and  the 
Teutonic  race  has  spread.  The  Catholics  invented  All-Hal- 
low's Eve,  Ijady-Day,  and  many  other  poetic  fStes;  but 
never  one  so  interesting  and  humanising  as  this,  which  may 
well  be  called  "  all  children's  day."  No  palace  is  so  stately, 
no  cottage  so  lowly,  as  to  pass  that  eve  unnoticed.  It  brings 
together  scattered  members  of  families,  who  have  wandered 
from  the  parent-roof,  where  all  rejoice,  not  only  at  the  in- 
nocent enjoyment  they  witness,  but  at  the  remembrance  of 
similar  innocent  enjoyment  in  days  bygone.  The  elders 
stand  by  and  remember,  with  a  silent  tear,  the  departed  pa- 
rent, or  the  long-missed  brother  or  sister,  the  lost  link  in 
the  family  chain.  It  is  a  purifying,  sanctifying,  beautiful 
feeling,  that  hallows  the  Christmas  Eve  in  Germany,  Who, 
on  that  day,  would  not  be  a  child,  to  pass  through  its  de- 
lightful excitement  ? 

The  festive  evening  was  to  be  passed  in  lutta's  house. 
She  and  AValburga  spent  hours  in  decorating  the  tree ;  and 
when  they  had  finished  their  work  of  love,  they  both  viewed 
its  splendour  with  the  delight  of  very  children ;  and  both 
owned  this  was  a  happy,  happy  day,  come  of  it  what  might. 

With  their  own  hands  was  the  chamber  prepared  and 
lighted  up ;  and  the  children,  whose  soft  whisperings  had 
been  heard  without  for  some  time^  were  at  last  let  in.  They 
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approached  liand-in-hand,  on  tiptoe,  and  bnrst  ont  with  the 
melodious,  ringing  laughter  of  childhood,  at  sight  of  the 
stately  pine  branches,  artistically  displaying  the  form  of  a 
tree,  on  the  table,  covered  with  lutta's  finest  damask,  and 
from  whose  boughs  depended  numberless  coloured  wax  ta- 
pers; gingerbread,  and  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds,  knights 
in  armour,  dames  in  full  puif ;  Nm'cmberg  dolls,  of  high 
perfection,  here  and  there  peeping  forth  from  the  green 
bower.  On  the  table  lay  a  diminutive  lance  and  shield  for 
the  boy,  and  some  few  articles  of  female  finery  for  the  girl ; 
and  the  friends  now  had  to  distribute,  to  explain,  and,  above 
all,  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  accents  of  diildish  glee. 

**  To  think,"  said  Walburga,  "  that  neither  your  husband 
nor  mine  is  here  to  witness  this  scene !" 

"  Do  not  let  us  mix  one  bitter  drop  with  this  rare  cup  of 
pleasure,"  said  lutta. 

"  1  cannot  help  remembering  that  to-night  there  is  a 
meeting  which  Gertrude  attends,"  resumed  Walburga: 
''  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  bootless  remembering  anything  else 
but  the  gladness  of  the  moment.  How  few  houses  will  be 
dark  to-night  ?    Everywhere  there  will  be  life,  light,  and 

"  I  used  formerly  to  spend  this  day  with  Counsellor  Wolf- 
rath,'*  lutta  replied,  **  merely  to  escape  tlie  darkness  and 
silence  of  my  own  home,  the  only  cheerless  one  in  the  whole 
city,  I  believe ;  but  thanks  to  your  presence,  Walburga,  I 
am  happier  now.     Hark  !  what  sound  is  that  ?" 

"  The  bells  are  ringing  in  Cluristmas." 

"  No !    It  is  the  tocsin !"  exclaimed  lutta. 

The  next  instant  they  threw  open  the  window,  and  the 
hurried,  mournful  peal  filled  their  hearts  with  vague  terror; 
for  the  alarm-bell  conveys  to  the  dwellers  in  cities  the  same 
sense  of  danger  and  desolation  which  the  booming  of  the 
distress-gun,  from  a  storm-tossed  ship,  does  to  the  mariner 
on  shore.  They  saw  a  lurid  light  in  the  heavens ;  but  too 
many  tall  buildings  and  spires  intervening,  lutta  proposed 
to  ascend  the  small  belfn%  which,  as  was  common  with  roost 
houses  of  that  day,  surmounted  that  of  the  Counsellor,  whose 
four  windows  commanded  a  freer  view  than  could  be  obtained 
from  any  other  part  of  the  dwelling.  Here  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  glare  became  evident.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  fire  of  considerable  extent  wos  rtifnnz  some- 
where  before  the  gates ;  for  lutta  was  positive  th.at  it  could 
not  bo  within  the  city.  Strange  noises,  too ;  shouts  and 
cries,  and  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  roll  of  drums, 
indistinctly  came  and  went ;  for  the  wind,  by  its  direction, 
wafted  the  sounds  away ;  and  their  apprehensions  became  the 
more  intolerable,  from  their  finding  it  impossible  to  clothe 
them  in  any  given  form. 

They  returned  to  the  apartment  below ;  the  children  were 
trying  to  clamber  up  a  chair,  to  reach  a  point  whence  they 
might  look  out.  Walburga  severely  inquired  what  they 
were  about  there,  instead  of  playing  ?  The  children  said 
they  had  heard  a  wild  outcry  in  the  street.  The  women 
thrust  their  heads  from  the  casement  and  listened.  Thev 
heard  nothing,  at  first,  but  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet  as 
the  people  hastened  by,  and  confused  distant  clamours. 
Single  figures,  wild  and  uncouth,  soon,  however,  came  run- 
ning by,  shouting,  or  rather  wailing,  as  they  went,  words, 
whose  real  meaning  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend,  until  re- 
petition made  them  clear. 

••  Bepent,  ye  sinners,  or  perish  in  your  iniquity ;  for  the 
judgment  day  is  come  at  last.** 

Such  were  the  words  they  uttered,  which  were  presently  fol- 
lowed by  the  shouts  and  groans  of  the  pu'suing  and  pursued ; 


but  before  their  house  no  footsteps  stoppedy  and  soon  the 
street  returned  to  its  customary  quietude.  The  bell,  ioo^ 
suddenly  ceased ;  but  a  noise,  like  the  lashing  of  an  angry 
sea,  rumbled  on  in  the  distance.  For  tho  first  time  since 
their  ill-assorted  union,  lutta  longed  for  her  hnsband*s  pre- 
sence. Walburga  sobbed  with  anxiety  for  hers.  The 
children,  in  their  blessed  unconsciousness,  were  yet  in  rap- 
tures before  the  Christmas-tree,  nor  perceived  how  dim  its 
spent  lights  were  growing. 

lutta  gazed  from  the  window  unceasingly.  The  very  j«o- 
litude  and  stillness  of  the  street  seemed  thronged  with  pi»r- 
tcntous  images.  At  last  a  male  figure  hove  in  sight ;  W 
seemed  to  make  directly  for  the  house.  The  moon  slsone 
so  bright  and  clear  that  she  could  distinctly  recognise  tlic 
form  as  it  came  neaier.  It  was  not  the  Counsellor ;  it  was 
Bothmann. 

The  women  sprang  forward  to  meet  him.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  all  forms  were  forgotten ;  and  the  yoon;; 
preacher,  interrogated  but  by  the  anxious  looks  of  those 
whose  lips  could  not  frame  the  question,  hastened  to  reply. 

"  The  town  is  dors!"  he  exultingly  cried.  "We  have 
seized  upon  the  arsenal,  armed  ourselves,  blocked  np  tke 
market-place,  taken  possession  of  the  principal  cburche«. 
and  set  fire  to  St.  Michael's,  the  convent  befiire  the  gates:." 

"  Holy  Virgin ! — mcrcifiil  Heavens  ! "  exclaimed  the 
fi'iends,  in  one  breath,  the  creed  of  either  betraying  IbnAi 
by  her  ejaculation,  though  neither,  at  that  moment,  wi  re 
conscious  of  it. 

"  To  your  Lord  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,"  continue] 
Rothmann,  with  a  slight  bend  to  Walburga.  **  The  men 
under  his  command  were  not  disposed  to  let  us  off  cheapK ; 
but  the  Lord  of  Eisenthurm" 

"Betrayed  his  trust!"  said  AValburga,  sinking  into  a, 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  lie  has  spared  bloodshed,  lady,**  said  the  ywmg  man, 
severely ;  "  there  has  been  enough  as  it  is." 

"True:  you  arc  wounded,*'  said  lutta,  pointing  to  hi> 
vest,  on  the  dark  folds  of  wliich  were  seen  some  stains  of 
blcod. 

"  A  mere  scratch — a  trifle,"  he  said, with  embarrassment ; 
for  he  felt  conscious  of  reddening  violently;  "  it  is  not  worth 
looking  after.  I  thought  it  right  to  come  and  inform  t(« 
of  what  W41S  going  on,  especially  as  I  knew  that  both  yoar 
husbands  are  likely  to  be  engaged  for  many  more  l)onr> : 
and,  above  all,  I  wished  to  tell  j'ou  that  your  bouses  an  1 
|>ersons  ai*e  safe  from  all  violence." 

"  Are  not  others  as  safe  ?"  inquured  lutta,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice. 

"  I  grieve  to  say,  no,'*  he  replied,  with  downcast  c^^c-^ ; 
but  he  soon  raised  thcra  to  lutta's  face,  with  renewed  con- 
fidence. "  It  is  the  fate  of  war,  and  cannot  be  helped ;  {*>- 
day's  victor  may  be  to-morrow's  victim.  When  oor  opprt-s- 
pors  triumph  they  cruelly  slay,  imprison,  fine,  and  torn  cut 
the  brethren,  be  tlicy  never  so  patient  and  endnrin^r :  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  aim  we  have  in  view,  we  cannot  I* 
more  indulgent  or  neglectful.  We  take  no  more  than  we 
risk.  I  know  the  laws  of  iron  necessity  seem  hard  to  tender, 
womanly  hearts ;  nay,  our  more  virile  ones  bleed,  too,  for 
the  severity  of  the  measures  pnidence  and  policy  oompel  as 
to  ado])t.  But  our  Lord  saycth  himself,  *Who  is  not  with 
us  is  against  us.'  So  say  we,  the  elected  cliildren  of  hi$ 
grace,  and  act  accordingly." 

Walburga  clasped  her  children  in  her  arms,  hiding  her 
weeping  face  in  their  silken  ringlets,  too  much  overcome  In: 
her  emotions  for  speech,  or  even  for  tliought    latta,  rooted 
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U>  the  floor  by  surprise  and  terror,  pale  and  rigid,  in  her 
black  garb,  looked  like  a  carved  monnmental  effig}'.  The 
open  window  at  her  back,  throwing  her  fignre  out  against 
the  night  sky,  the  waning  tapers  of  the  Christmas-tree,  the 
scattered  toys,  gave  the  scene  an  unnntural  and  dismal  air; 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  glowing  triumph  that  lighted  up 
the  features,  and  seemed  to  expand  the  person,  of  the  young 
preacher. 

On  lutta  he  fixed  his  ardent  gaze,  laden  with  a  rapturous 
tenderness  that  no  words  could  have  embodied.  Those  lus- 
trous eyes  seemed  to  wish  to  penetrate  every  crevice  of  her 
heart,  to  convey  thither  some  share  of  his  own  overwhelming 
happiness,  to  which  no  glance,  no  shade  of  expression,  cor- 
responded in  Intta's  cold  and  blanched  countenance. 

"  You  will  have  time  alloAved  you  for  conversion,**  Roth- 
niann  resumed ;  "  but  you  must  eventually,  for  very  safety's 
sake,  be  rebaptised.  IIow  great  the  triumph  of  this  day, 
were  it  my  lot  to  persuade  you  into  the  sincere  adoption  of 
our  creed !  Who  more  than  you,  a  saint  in  all  but  in  name, 
deserves  to  be  enlisted  among  the  faithful?  Great  changes 
must  follow  soon.  The  social  as  well  as  the  political  fiiee 
of  things  must  alter,  elsewhere  as  well  as  herej  although 
from  hence  will  the  impulse  be  given  which  is  to  regenerate 
the  world.  You  must  prepare  your  mind  for  the  change — 
cast  off  from  you  the  fetters  of  prejudice — ^be  courageous 
but  one  short  hour,  to  be  repaid  by  the  happiness  of  a  life. 
Oh !  remember  my  words,  and  dream  not  to  cling  to  a  sink- 
ing vessel,  but  l)oldly  ascend  the  ark  of  safety." 

lutta  listened  to  the  deep  and  thrilling  tones,  gazed  into 
the  impassioned  eyes  of  the  young  preacher,  and  suddenly 
the  truth  flashed  upon  her.  She  was  loved,  ardently  loved, 
by  an  earnest  and  sincere,  though  a  misguided  heart.  The 
conviction  shot  through  every  fibre  until  it  ^ached  her  own, 
and  nearly  stopped  its  pulsations.  lutta  had  never  yet  known 
love,  either  in  herself  or  in  another ;  her  very  surprise  veiled 
her  emotion,  and  made  her  seem  impassible  Knieath  those 
burning  glances  that  confused  and  bewildered  her. 

"  Prepare  the  Lady  Walburga,"  continued  Rothmann,  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  for  an  immediate  divorce.  She  had  better 
consent  at  once,  and  make  no  difficulties.  They  would  only 
bring  danger  upon  her ;  nor  is  she  the  only  one  who  should 
look  forward  to  such  an  event.  She  has  her  children  to  com- 
fort her ;  and  others,"  he  added,  with  emphasis,  "  have  de- 
voted hearts  ready  to  plight  more  enduring,  more  holy  vmvs." 
"And  is  the  Senate  overthrown — theCi  vie  Guard  beaten?" 
said  Walburga,  raising  her  face,  still  wet  with  tears. 

•«  The  townsmen,  who  are  against  us — a  pretty  strong 
minority,  I  am  forced*  to  confess — have  withdrawn  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  town,  where  ihviy  mean,  we  hear,  to  bar- 
ricade and  defend  themselves,  and  whence  they  intend  to 
annoy  us ;  but  we  may  yet  find  means  to  oust  them  thence ; 
btsides,  there  is  alrearly  treachery  in  their  camp ;  but  I 
must  nway.  Important  resolutions  are  to  be  passed  at  our 
Coanoil»  and  my  voice  may  perchance  be  wanted.  Don't 
leave  the  house — ^prepare  yourselves  for  all  things— espe- 
ciaily  for  happy  changes ;  and  be  sure  I  shall  not  leave  you  in 
ignorance  of  what  goes  on."  So  saying,  he  departed,  leaving 
the  friends  in  a  state  of  such  utter  consteniation,  that,  for  a 
long  while,  they  could  exchange  nothing  beyond  a  look  or  an 
exclamation. 

Intt«  and  Walbnrga's  women  soon  added  their  clamor- 
ous comments  to  the  news  of  the  hour.  It  was  long  before 
the  friends  were  left  to  themselves.  Walburga  then  took 
out  her  Bible,  and  read  therein  with  increasing  composure, 
wliilat  lutta  knelt  before  a  crucifix.     They  were  not  aware 
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how  time  sped ;  but  the  one  closed  her  volume,  and  the  other 
rose  from  her  knees,  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  They  had 
greatly  recovered  their  calmness.  A  high,  firm  resolve  now 
sat  on  Walburga's  brow — a  mystic  seal  which  imparted  a 
majesty  to  her  whole  being,  which  it  had  never  before  ex- 
hibited, lutta's  countenance  was  irradiated  by  an  unutter- 
able resignation  that  softened  every  feature.  The  one  seemed 
ready  to  brave,  the  other  to  endure,  nil  things.  They  clasped 
each  other  in  a  mute  embrace  for  a  few  seconds,  then  Wal- 
burga said,  iu  a  firm  tone — 

"  lutta,  we  will  be  sisters  and  friends  unto  death,  and  she 
who  survives  will  care  for  these  helpless  innocents.  Shall  it 
not  be  so  ?"   lutta  pressed  her  friend's  hand  warmly. 

"  Nay,  that  is  not  enough,  lutta ;  swear  you  will  supply 
my  place,  if  I  fail  them." 

lutta  complied  with  her  friend's  request. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Walburga,  "I  am  more  quiet;  at  least, 
I  have  secured  them  a  mother." 

••  They  shall  not  need  one,  Walburga." 

"  Who  knows  ?"  said  the  Lady  of  Eisenthurm,  gravely.  **  I 
have  a  wife's  duticie,  as  well  as  a  mother's,  to  perform,  and 
no  considerations  sliall  prevent  my  fulHlling  them." 

"  And  I,"  said  lutta — "  I,  too,  have  a  hard  task  beforo 
me.  Strange,"  she  added,  as  if  to  herself,  "  that  so  power- 
ful a  mind  shoidd  bo  misguided — so  noble  a  nature  follow  so 
blindly  the  path  of  error." 

"  You  meim  Hermann  Rothmann,"  said  Walburga.  "  A 
falling  star,  indeed !  but  men  once  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
|Mirty  feeling — ^bIio  have  suffered  their  senses  to  be  clouded 
by  fanaticism — are  carried  away  like  a  feather  on  the  stream, 
they  know  not  how  fast  or  how  far.  They  can't  help  them- 
selves." 

•*  Still,  a  word  of  warning  spoken  in  time"- 

**  I  shall  try  soon ;  but,  alas !  I  hardly  dare  feel  any  con- 
fidence in  the  result." 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  ringing  at  the  house-bell,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  tiead  and  familiar  voiccK,  announced  to  the 
friends  that  their  lords  were  nigh ;  and  though  prepared  for 
the  meeting,  their  colour  went  and  oame,  and  their  courage 
well  nigh  failed  them. 

The  Counsellor  entered  first,  the  Knight  followed,  with  a 
very  big  look,  which,  somehow,  instantly  gave  way  at  the 
sight  of  his  wife. 

"  What !  ladies — yoi  up  ?  Past  eock-crow,and  full  dressed, 
too !  and  the  children  asleep  in  the  floor  instead  of  in  their 
cots !  W>11,  really,  we  did  not  exiH'ct  this,"  Kuipperdol- 
ling  l)egan ;  "  but  I  suppose  you  wish  to  know  why  we  are  so 
late  ?" 

*<  We  know  it  already,"  said  lutta:  "  the  Anabaptists aie 
in  possession  of  the  city." 

"  Most  true;  but  whence  got  yonsuch  correct  information?" 

"  The  preacher  has  been  here,"  taid  Walburga,  "  and 
brought  us  the  news,  hours  ago." 

*•  Wli.'it !  and  you  put  on  such  sad  looks  to  welcome  visi- 
tors! No  festive  preparations — ^no  incense  burning — no 
tapers  lighted — no  gay  banquet — all  cold,  silent,  solemn, 
like  an  Evangelical  chapel!  Ah!  Dame  Knipperdollinp, 
you  do  my  name  and  my  present  ]H>sition,  as  chief  in  tho 
new  Sion,  but  little  honour.  I  trust  you  rejoice  in  your 
heart,"  ho  added,  with  a  menacing  .iccent  and  look,  "  for  as 
we  turn  out  and  slay  the  unbelievers  in  the  city,  so  shall  wo 
not  spare  on  our  own  hearth-stones;  else  were  we  false 
knaves,  and  no  true  slaves  of  the  Prophet.'* 

"  That's  the  merry  tailor  of  Lcydcn,"put  in  the  Knight, 
with  a  sapient  wink. 
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'<  There  are  now  no  tailors,  and  no  nobles,"  said  Knip- 
l>crdolling,  sharply ;  "  we  are  all  brothers,  only  we  cannot 
refuse  homage  to  the  spiritual  gaide  whom  Heaven  itself  has 
appointed  to  rale  over  us,  and  on  whom  the  seal  of  revek- 
tion  is  set.  A  new  day  has  dawned  on  a  benighted  world — 
a  new  sun  of  happiness  has  risen.  The  saints  shall  share 
the  earth." 

**  And  he  remains  Counsellor  still,"said  the  Knight, point- 
ing to  Kuipperdolling, ''  and  b  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  '  New  Sion'  besides,  and  I  am  one  of  the  tailor's  .  .  . 
...  I  humbly  crave  his  pardon,  and  yours,  Knipperdol- 
ling — I  am  tiie  leader  of  his  forces." 

"  You!"  said  Walburga,  rising  in  great  agitation — 
"  you  ! — an  Eiscnthurm,  a  churrs  man !  You !"  she  added, 
coming  close  up  to  her  husband,  and  looking  full  in  his  face 
with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  curling  lip.  "  Disloyal  Knight  I 
nhall  you  dare  to  persevere  in  such  a  course  ?  To  have  your 
shield  reversed,  your  spurs  hacked  off  by  the  headsman,  your 
name  blotted  out  from  among  the  nobles  of  the  land — to 
cover  with  shame  your  boy's  innocent  head  ?  Oh,  Otto !  to 
me  you  have  been  false  and  cruel.  I  can  forgive,  I  can  for- 
get it  all,  provided  you  be  true  to  yourself.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late.  licturn  to  your  knightly  duty,  and  wash  out  this  stain 
on  your  scutcheon  with  your  heart's  blood,  if  need  be,  but 
let  not  an  Eiscnthurm  descend  to  a  dishonoured  tomb,  or 
live  disgraced ! " 

Eiscnthurm  was  obviously  greatly  shaken  by  Walbnrga's 
appeal.  Knippcrdollmg  vainly  attempted  to  cut  it  short.  The 
Knight  himself  silenced  him  each  time  by  a  peremptory  look. 

"  By  my  spurs,  you  are  right !"  said  he,  when  she  had  done 
speaking ;  ''  I  am  a  traitor  to  my  charge  and  to  my  rank. 
I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  I  lament  it ;  but  I  cannot  help  myself 
now,  Walburga.  The  die  is  cast  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  am 
henceforth  the  friend  of  the  people." 

"  There  is  yet  time.  All  may  yet  be  well !"  exclaimed 
Walburga,  clasping  her  hands  with  fervour.  "  Oh !  let  my 
voice  find  a  way  to  your  heart !  Let  us  leave  this  detestable 
city !  Save  your  honour,  Otto.  For  myself  I  ask  nothing ; 
but  for  yon,  for  your  boy — your  first-born,  your  heir." 

The  Kjiight  was  disturbed.  His  looks  darkened,  and  his 
cheeks  deepened  in  colour.  KnipperdoUing,  perceiving  how 
imminent  was  the  peril  of  losing  his  feeble  proselyte — ^a  loss 
which  must  entail  the  most  serious  consequences  on  his  party, 
now  stepped  in :  and  turning  on  Walburga  his  cold,  malig- 
nant eye,  exclaimed — 

"  Lady,  your  hour  is  past !  The  feeble  bond  that  once 
united  you  to  your  lord  has  long  been  virtually  broken ;  in 
a  few  hours,  it  shall  be  legally  so.  You  have  no  more  right 
over  this  man.  What  would  you  then  of  him  ?  Those  rights 
are  transferred  to  another,  and  she  alone  will  henceforth  be 
consulted  as  to  what  is  most  likely  to  promote  their  mutual 
interests.  Say,  Eiscnthurm,  say,  do  I  not  speak  your  very 
words  in  the  Assembly  to-day  ?" 

**  Be  silent  I  bad  man,"  said  Walburga,  with  that  air  of 
stern  command  which  the  power  of  the  nobles  of  that  day 
rendered  natural  and  habitual  to  them.  **  Do  not  dare  to 
interpose  between  us.  It  is  to  you  alone.  Otto,  that  I  speak ; 
from  you  alone  that  1  will  have  an  answer.  Y^ou  are  silent ; 
then,  perhaps,  I  may  prevail.  Come,  my  Bamian,  my  noble 
boy,"  she  said,  as  taking  her  sleeping  child  in  her  arms,  she 
carried  him  to  his  parent,  "  open  your  eyes,  so  like  his  own, 
to  plead  with  your  father  that  he  cast  us  not  from  him." 

The  child  opened  his  usually  bright  eyes ;  but  they  were 
laden  with  the  shoiluws  of  sleep.  The  heavy  lids  closed 
a^iiin,  aud  his  hea4  fell  heavily  on  his  mother's  shoulder. 


"  You  are  wrong,  lady,  to  urge  my  friend  to  extremes; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  humble  as  I  maj  seem  to  you,  you  are 
unwise,  too,  in  insulting  me." 

"  You  I"  exckimed  Walburga,  with  unveiled  contempt— 
"you!  who"— 

lutta,  hitherto  a  silent  but  agitated  spectator  of  the  scene, 
now  sprang  forward,  seized  u|x>n  her  friend's  hand,  and 
pressed  it  significantly,  saying,  in  an  accent  of  supplication, 
"  Dearest,  dearest !  do  not  incense  him.  Y'ou  know  not 
what  you  do  ;  indeed,  you  do  not." 

"  My  dear  lutta,"  said  Walburga,  scomftiUy,  *'  that  yoa 
should  be  in  awe  of  yOur  husband  is  natural  enough ;  but 
that  the  Lady  of  Eisenthurm  should  quail  before  Counsellor 
KnipperdoUing  is  quite  another  thing ;  and  if  it  be  possible 
for  an  Eisenthurm  so  to  forget  himself,  it  never  was  the  way 
with  the  Lords  of  Greiffenklau,  whose  blood  flows  in  my 
veins.  They  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with, 
far  less  of  bending  to,  burgesses  and  citizens." 

"  Oh,  Walburga !"  exclaimed  lutta,  falling  into  a  chair, 
and  covering  her  &ce  with  her  hands. 

"  Well  may  you  be  ashamed,  and  frightened,  who  hare 
brought  this  proud  woman  under  my  roof  to  insult  mef 
said  KnipperdoUing,  turning  savagely  on  his  wife  ;  for  ht 
was  cowed,  despite  all  his  efforts  to  conceal  it,  by  Waiburga's 
manner,  and  no  less,  perhaps,  by  an  incipient  sternness  that 
was  gradually  contracting  the  straight,  severe  brows  of  the 
Lord  of  Eisenthurm. 

"  Come,  Walburga,"  said  the  Knight,  in  a  kinder  anJ 
warmer  tone  than  he  had  used  for  some  timo  towards  her, 
"  let  us  remove  to  our  own  house.  It  is  late ;  we  only  dis- 
turb our  friends.  Good  night.  Counsellor;  and  you, madam," 
said  he,  approaching  lutta  with  more  respect  than  usual, 
"  take  some  rest,  you  will  need  it."  So  saying,  the  Knight 
took  his  boy  from  his  wife's  arms,  and  left  the  room.  Wal- 
burga flew  to  her  little  daughter,  and  dragging  the  but  half- 
awakened  child  along  with  her,  followed  her  husband. 

"  There  goes  the  paragon  of  friendship !"  exclaimed  Knip- 
perdoUing, bitterly ;  "  not  content  with  grossly  outraging 
yom*  husband  to  your  face,  she  flounces  out  of  the  room,  with- 
out so  much  as  knowing  or  caring  how  I  may  resent  her 
conduct  upon  you." 

"  Upon  me !"  said  lutta.  "  Upon  me !  I  cannot  see 
wherein  I  have  offended." 

"  Not  see,  truly !  Is  it  not  you  that  have  brought  yon 
foolish,  stuck-up  woman  into  this  house  ?  and  that  when  von 
must  have  known  her  and  her  insolence  well  enough  ?  But 
they  are  all  thus — like  the  cats — purring  and  playful,  until 
you  trust  yourself  to  their  caresses,  when  their  claws  are 
turned  on  you,  and  tear  your  very  breast  open.  Thus  have 
they  ever  shown  themselves  towards  us  burghers,  the  ono 
day  fair,  and  twenty  times  foul  spokeu  nobility.  Sometimes, 
for  convenience-sake,  stooping  to  us,  to  fly  at  us  the  moment 
we  are  needed  no  more.  Thus  have  I  ever  found  them  at 
the  Bishop's  Court — sneering,  in  their  ignorance  and  pride, 
at  men  twenty  times  their  superiors  in  intellect,  and  not  a 
jot  less  courageous  than  themselves.  I  became  the  Bishop*s 
antagonist,  because  slighted,  humiliated  by  them.  I  also 
became  their  bitterest  enemy.  Yes,  I  have  sworn  to  repay 
every  sneer  flung  at  the  Town-Council-man,  by  a  blow  struck 
at  their  hearts  or  their  i^rivilcges.  Eyctj  scornful  look, 
every  curl  of  the  lip  shall  be  paid  for,  and  richly  too ;  and 
you — ^j'ou  have  dared  to  bring  this  upon  me !" 

"  You  are  not  fair  to  any  of  us,"  said  lutta,  mildly.  "  lie- 
member,  you  sti'uck  the  first  blow,  by  siding  with  Gertrude 
against  the  Lady  Walburga.     She  but  retaliat43};  but  she 
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can  never  hart  yonr  ranity  half  so  deeply  as  yon  have  wounded 
her  heart." 

"  Say  you  so !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  we  are  not 
quits  yet,  I  can  tell  you  and  her.  Go  to !  What  have  yon 
been  about  this  evening  ?"  ho  said,  abruptly,  approaching 
the  little  table,  yet  strewn  with  playthings  and  sweetmeats. 
**  Making  a  fool  of  yourself  as  usual,  and  &wning  on  those 
who  would  spurn  Dame  Knipperdoiling  to-morrow,  if  .  . 
but  it  matters  not."  So  saying,  in  his  fury  he  overthrew, 
tossed  about,  and  kicked  to  pieces,  all  the  innocent  instru- 
ments of  so  much  innocent  plea&ure.  **  There,"  said  he,  as 
he  stamped  on  the  fragments — **  there !  I  wish  these  toys 
were  the  hearts  of  the  proud  nobles,  who  dare  to  look  down 
from  their  castle-towers  with  scorn  on  us  poor  townsmen.  I 
wish" 

"Bemhard,"  said  Tntta,  throwing  a  sorrowful  look  at 
the  broken  objects — "  Bemhard,  if  the  pride  of  the  great  be 
a  sin,  think  you  the  hate  of  the  humble  is  not  one  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  ?" 

Don't  attempt  to  preach  I"  the  Counsellor  furiously  ex- 
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claimed,  coming  close  up  to  her ;  "  you  know  I  won't  bear 
it.  Go  to  bed,  minion ! — ^what  should  you,  or  such  as  you, 
be  to  me,  or  the  like  of  me?  selBsh,  silly  woman,  incapable 
alike  of  feeling  pride  in  my  success,  of  sharing  my  views, 
of  understanding  my  opinions,  or  of  resenting  my  wrongs. 
Go !  we  have,  henceforth,  nothing  in  common." 

Accustomed  to  her  husband's  violence,  not  to  say  brutality, 
which,  careftdly  veiled  from  others,  had  but  too  constantly 
weighed  upon  her,  with  habitual  meekness,  lutta  left  the 
room,  aware  that  her  presence  would  only  irritate  her  hus- 
band to  madness ;  but  she  did  not  seek  her  bed,  knowing 
that,  after  the  events  of  the  night,  rest  must  fly  her  pillow. 
She  foresaw  the  darkest  storms  gathering  over  the  devoted 
heads  of  herself  and  her  friends — ^nay,  of  all  the  honest,  the 
noble-minde<l  in  the  city.  She  felt  that  the  pale  joys  that 
yet  remained  to  her  sad  life  were  scattered  and  cast  away, 
like  their  fugitive  emblem,  the  Christmas-tree.  She  felt  the 
approach  of  fate  by  an  instinctive  revelation,  and  prepared 
all  her  strength  to  meet  and  support  the  shock,  since  it  wos 
beyond  her  power  to  avert  it. 


(To  be  continued  J 

[The  title  "  Anabaptiati! "  applied  in  thia  tale  to  a  iect  of  Gorman  Comraunistfi,  who  were  chai^ecl  with  great  excrsse*.  Awn  not  in  any 
waj  connect  them  wiih  any  of  the  now  Tery  numerous  Bupti»t  ooinmunions.  The  principles  of  the  German  fanatics  who  adopled  that 
title  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  wore  thoroughly  loose  and  immorul.  Their  conduct  was  extremely  violent.  J'h<»ir 
proceedinga  were  mott  annoying  to  the  reformers  of  that  day;  and  were  directed  against  them  with  the  utmost  bittorness.— £d.  T.  M.  ] 
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Tjib  night  which  wrapped  the  sullen  fell. 
And  lulled  the  town  in  seeming  death, 
No  footfall  broke — no  clanging  boll, 
And  e*en  the  night-wind  held  her  breath, 
Till  when  the  stillest  hour  had  sway, 
And  all  its  sacred  influence  shed. 
When  musio-Iike,  an  earlier  day 
Brought  waking  to  a  slumberer's  bod. 

So  clear,  though  slow,  the  strain  arose, 
So  soft,  though  quick,  the  sleeper  woke, 
I'hat  waking  was  itself  repose. 
It  but  prolonged  the  dream  it  broke  ; 
With  every  note  that  nursed  his  mood, 
The  tide  of  years  seemed  ebbing  fast. 
Till  the  bare  channel,  ruin-strewed, 
Gavo  back  the  memory  of  the  past. 

•*  Oh  !  often  In  my  hours  of  pride," 

lie  said,  "I've  sought  those  thoughts  to  quell, 

And  even  deemed  that  if  the  tide 

Of  Tjcthe  flowed  for  me  'twere  well ; 

As  if  the  past  some  phantom  were 

I  dared  not  to  myself  avow, 

Or  some  dark  shade  of  bygone  care, 

Whose  presence  shamed  the  happier  now. 

"  Is  then  the  future  in  thy  dreams 

So  bright  that  there  thy  thoughts  would  dwell  ? 

Or  else  the  golden  present  teems 

With  joys  thou  canst  not  court  too  well? 
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0  fool!  go  back,  in  deep  regret, 
Kneel  at  the  altar  of  the  past, 
And  own  the  joys  thou  wouldst  forget 
Have  been  thy  best — ^may  be  thy  last. 

'*  Are  these  all  nought— these  things  to  shun  ? 
The  homo  whore  childhood  wept  and  knelt, 
The  few  unselfish  deeds  thou'st  done, 
The  thousands  thou  hast  known  and  folt? 
The  act  of  love  too  lately  learned. 
The  watchful  toil,  the  prayerful  tear. 
So  ill-deserved — so  ill-returned. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  name  them  here  ? 

"  The  book  that  nursed  thy  waking  dream. 
And  hopes,  as  false  as  flattering,  gave. 
The  copse,  the  lane,  the  wooded  stream, 
Where  first  tho  swimmer  struck  the  wave— 
All  these  are  thine,  as  in  tho  hour 
Of  living  presence,  so  to-day. 
Ijct  fortune  on  tho  future  lour— 
It  cannot  tear  tho  past  away. 

**  As  in  that  hour  ?  ay  more — for  ne'er 
Such  charms  appeared  in  sweetest  things. 
As  stealing  through  the  midnight  air, 
This  music  o'er  their  memory  fiings  ; 
Like  those  soft  notes,  the  loved  scenes  are. 
Which  fond  remembranco  bids  arise. 
Though  sweet  the  strain,  more  sweet  by  far 
The  conscious  silence  when  it  dies." 

n.  M.  A. 
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Again  from  out  the  hidden  world  of  mind 
New  space  is  brought  that  glories  in  the  light: 
The  Woman's  Acadame  all  golden  bright ; 
A  region  fair,  of  sweetest  Shakspeare's  kind. 
Which  Shakspeoro's  self  might  own ;  or  tho  old,  blind, 
Contemned  bard  of  the  Empereal  flight. 
Who  sang  how  rose  the  world  from  Ancient  Night: 


But  feared  an  age  too  Ute,  and  oitme  unkind^ 
0,  never  late,  nor  for  the  *'  audience  few," 

But  forth  for  millions  such  fair  leaves  are  spread  I 
Out  from  receding  Night,  all  bright  with  dew, 

Such  bloom  before  us  in  advance  is  sped — 
Eden  its  glory  hastens  to  renew — 

In  Woman's  equal  rank  established. 

KlOHARD  HOWITX. 
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Thc  Qerman  Michel  has  appeared  to  the  British 
John  Bull  at  various  times,  under  yai*ious  Avatars, 
^^ot  to  mention  the  ancient  barbarico-heroic  mani- 
festations of  the  Tent — ^manifestations,  indeed,  that 
occurred  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Englishman, 
properly  so  called,  and  which  concern  us  nothing — 
vfo  have  had,  in  these  recent  times,  Germans  of  many 
descriptions,  made,  not  only  as  we  islanders  are  apt 
to  imagine  (like  the  French),  '*  for  the  amusement  of 
the  English,"  but  for  some  higher  purpose  also,  no 
doubt.  We  have  had,  for  instance,  the  theological 
German,  full  of  vigour  and  fire,  in  Martin  Luther;  cold 
as  ice,  and  rigid  as  iron,  in  the  Oaloosand  the  Clem- 
nitz  of  post-Lutheran  orthodoxy;  inquisitive,  specu- 
lative, and  sceptical,  in  the  modern  Neologian.  Nearly 
akin  to  him  is  the  philologer,  or  the  scholarly  Ger- 
man, generally  the  ponderous  architect  of  dictionaries 
in  folio,  and  grammars  in  quarto,  erudite  editor  of  old 
codicis  that  few  read,  and  investigator  into  old  lan- 
guages that  none  understand.  Then  we  have  the 
philosophic  German,  a  comprehensive  and  all-har- 
monising Leibnitz,  a  subtle  and  piercing  Kant,  a 
Schelling  all  the  world,  and  a  Fichte  all  himself. 
Then  the  imaginative  German,  a  reinless  sweeper  of 
the  ample  fields  of  space  and  time,  in  all  directions, 
and  a  free  dealer  with  the  devil  in  all  shapes,  from  a 
bluc-bottlo  fly  to  a  river  horse.  Further  we  have, 
iind  wo  know  familiarly,  the  sentimental  German, 
with  a  novel  in  one  hand,  and  a  pocket-pistol  in  the 
other,  weeping  frequent  tears  over  Butterkrod  and 
SauerJcraut^  creeping  languidly  through  moon-lit 
glades  and  silent  cloisters,  unshceting  the  pious 
ghosts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  marching  them  un- 
comfortably through  the  profane  streets  of  modern 
Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  and,  akin  to  him,  wo  have  the 
mystagogic  German,  the  diviner  of  delicate  spirits, 
the  potent  mnster  of  magnetic  maids,  that  read  books 
with  the  pit  of  their  stomachs,  and  see  further 
through  a  stone- wall  than  other  people  can  do  through 
a  telescope.  All  these,  and  many  more  Avatars  that 
might  be  named,  John  Bull  has  for  some  time  been 
sufficiently  familiar  with;  but  there  is  another  Ava- 
tar, of  which  he  hitherto  knows  little  or  nothing,  the 
most  recent,  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all,  and  one 
that  must  be  seriously  studied — we  mean  the  politi- 
cal German.  The  great  preparatory  blast  of  Ger- 
man nationality,  that  in  the  famous  1813  startled  the 
plains  of  Leipzig  with  its  terrible  blaze  for  three 
whole  days,  is  now  swelling  out  into  a  continuous 
organ  peal  ;  tho  "  holy  Roman  Empire"  is  about  to 
be,  perhaps  already  is,  resuscitated;  the  imperial 
tricolor —  not  the  gay  French  ribbon,  which  has 
been  so  prostituted,  but  tho  grandeur  of  black,  red, 
and  gold — is  fluttering  on  tbe  breasts  of  political 
students  in  Vienna,  and  citizen  policemen  in  Berlin ; 
and  if  you  think  all  this  is  no  serious  matter,  at 


least  of  no  practical  concernment  to  us,  consnlt  the 
Baltic  merchants  in  tho  good  town  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  and  they  will  tell  you  some  things  that,  if  yon 
are  not  too  sublime  for  ledgers  and  log-books,  may 
demand  digestion. 

Paris  has  hitherto  been  the  great  centre  of  poli- 
tical movement  in  Europe ;  and  Frankfort,  with  its 
snug  board  of  red-tapists  and  protocol-framers,  has 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Deservedly  so, 
also,  we  must  say;  but  whatever  Frankfort  might 
deci*ee,  in  fitful  blasts  of  barren  east  wind,  they  knew 
little  of  Germany,  who  looked  for  the  political  soul  of 
Germany  there :  it  was  in  the  secret  workings  of  the 
wise-hearted  patriots  of  Baden  and  Wurtombcrg, 
and  in  the  memories  of  all  tho  great  and  good  who 
had  been  deeply  stirred  by  tho  eventful  1813,  that 
the  future  political  life  of  Germany  lay  hid.  Toli- 
tical  men  were  wise  not  to  look  for  the  oatburst  of 
any  great  political  movement  from  Frankfort ;  tho 
historical  eye  was  fixed,  wisely,  on  the  pillars  of 
smoke  that,  from  time  to  time,  rose  ominously  from 
the  fermenting  crater  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  but 
whosoever  thought  that  there  was  no  political  life  in 
broad  Deutschland,  because  there  was  no  political 
movement,  actual  or  possible,  among  tho  board  of 
diplomatists  at  Frankfort,  saw  only  the  superficial 
crust  of  German  society,  and,  with  purblind  vision, 
mistook,  on  that  mere  crust,  a  little  artificial  grecu 
paint  for  natural  growing  grass.  The  English  stu- 
dent, also,  of  German  literature,  busied  in  trimming 
afresh  the  rich  artistical  arabesques  of  Goethe — ^in 
ballooning  grandly  over  tho  florid  tropic  vegetation 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter— in  taking  the  measure  of  the 
universe  with  the  compasses  of  transcendental  logic 
supplied  by  a  Hegel — this  man  also,  though  knowing 
much  of  Geiman  things,  mistook  the  matter  sadly, 
when  he  taught  us  that  the  Gei-mans  were  essentially 
a  nation  of  mere  thinkers,  capable  of  learnedly  in- 
vestigating, and  curiously  discussing,  history;  but  not, 
like  the  Englishman  and  the  old  Roman,  of  acting 
it.  Since  tho  sorrowful  peace  of  Westphalia,  indeed, 
(in  10'4«,  exactly  200  years  ago,)  general  Deutsch- 
land had  not  appeared  with  recognition  on  the  grand 
platform  of  European  politics  ;  but,  instead  of  that 
venerable  name,  wo  had  only  a  waning  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  a  crescent  house  of  Hohenzollem,  and 
a  conglomeration  of  infinitesimal  princes  and  prince- 
lings, stuck  up  in  tho  centre  of  Europe  like  nine-pins, 
to  be  knocked  down  by  the  French.  But  it  requires 
more  than  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  to  sop- 
ite the  recollections  of  a  people  of  forty  millions ; 
and  an  old  nationality  is  as  obstinate  to  die  somc- 
ttmcs  as  an  old  church.  Accordingly,  no  man  bad 
reason  to  be  surprised,  if  the  utter  prostration  of 
Prussia,  by  the  battle  of  Jena  in  180G,  was  followed 
by  a  resurrection,  not  of  Prussian  merely,  but  of 
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German  feeling,  as  potent  as  had  existed  in  the 
famous  days  of  Charlemagne — ^in  the  days  of  the 
Othos,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Fredericks,  when  Dcutsch- 
land  was  looked  on  with  admiration  as  the  champion 
of  Europe,  against  tlio  Moor  on  one  side  and  the  Hun 
on  the  other;  and  when  the  lordly  Pope  of  Rome 
could  make  no  prouder  earthly  boast,  than  that  his 
stirrup  had  once  been  held  by  a  Swablan  Barbarossa. 
It  is  good  for  great  nations,  as  for  great  saints,  to  be 
afflicted.  The  ambition  of  Edward  I.  laid  Scotland 
low,  only  that  it  might  be  raised  in  patriotic  con- 
sciousness by  a  AVallace,  and  planted  on  the  foundation 
of  an  assured  nationality  by  a  Bruce.  So  Napoleon, 
when  he  struck  old  Doutschland  with  these  terrible 
blows  at  Wagram  and  Glaci,  did  not  bind  the  impo- 
tent, as  be  vainly  imagined,  but  only  startled  the 
sleeper.  From  that  moment  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  a  cry  of  resuscitated  nationality  in  Ger- 
many, from  the  Eyder  to  the  Danube,  that  will  not 
be  choked ;  and  this  voice  is  even  now  making  itself 
audible,  in  accents  hard  to  be  understood  by  uniniti- 
ated Europe ;  and  amid  the  struggling  voices,  that 
are  able  at  first  to  achieve  more  distinct  utterance, 
we  disoem  above  the  rest,  pre- eminent,  these  two — 
CONSTITUTIONAL  FREEDOH  for  the  several  members; 
NATIONAL  UNITY  for  the  whole  body. 

In  order  that  our  English  readers,  accustomed 
hitherto  to  point  their  ears  only  at  the  report  of  Pari- 
sian thunder,  may  be  enabled  to  receive  a  living  im- 
pression from  the  rush  of  political  life  that  is  now 
shaking  the  long-stagnant  air  of  Germany,  wo  have 
thought  we  could  do  nothing  better  than  spread  be- 
fore them  a  few  of  those  flying  loaves  of  political 
appeal  that  are  now  leaping  forth  from  all  brains  in 
Germany,  like  children  from  tlio  womb  of  the  barren, 
wondrously.  Political  pamphlets  from  Germany ! 
Verily,  the  thing  sounds  strange.  A  treatise  on 
the  benefits  of  free  trade  by  the  celestial  eye  of  China, 
or  on  the  rights  of  capitalists  by  Louis  Blanc,  would 
not  sound  stranger.  Heretofore,  in  Germany,  all 
soi-ts  cf  ponderous  publications  were  tolerated  and 
approved ;  recondite  folios  on  all  histories,  specially 
the  pre- Adamite  and  the  ante-Noahidian ;  subtle  dis- 
sections of  all  political  constitutions,  specially  the 
constitution  of  Rome  before  Romulus,  and  the  theory 
of  Jewish  legislation  before  Moses  ;  devout  inquiries 
into  the  origin  of  all  religions,  specially  of  the 
"my the"  of  the  Trojan  war  before  the  iayiug  of 
Leda's  egf^,  and  of  the  old  Roman  creed  before  the 
birth  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  German  mind  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  laboured  after  a  truly  Hercu- 
lean fashion  with  the  laborious-piled  fruits  of  this 
far-sought  curiousness.  But  a  political  pamphlet — 
a  short,  direct,  unencumbered  address  on  a  practical 
matter  of  public  interest,  lying  directly  before  honest 
Michel's  nose — this  was  an  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  "  articulate  speaking  man"  not  to  be  tolerated 
within  the  glance  of  the  young  Prussian  eye,  or  the 
sniff  of  the  old  Austrian  nose.  A  political  pamphlet 
might  appear  once  in  ten  years  perhaps ;  but  the 
penalty  was  certain — a  residence  in  Spandau,  or  the 
Spielberg,  or  a  trip  to  the  back  woods  in  the  far 
AY  est,  as  many  a  sad  history  of  broken  hearts  and 
blighted  hopes  from  the  year  1815  downwards  but 
too  openly  testifies.  Now,  however,  the  strange  si- 
lence is  sttdclenly  brek<^a--^the  professor  becomQS  a 


parliamentary  orator,  the  book  becomes  a  speesh, 
and  the  folio  dictionary  dwindles  to  a  pocket  pam- 
phlet of  thirty-two  pages.  We  hail  the  metamor- 
phosis. Henceforth  German  speculations  aro  liko  to 
be  moro  practical,  German  wit  less  lumbering,  Ger- 
man sentences  less  perplexed,  and  German  books  of 
all  kinds  (for  we  hope  the  Germans  may  still  remain 
par  excellence  book-makers)  more  comfortable  to  be 
read. 

The  pamphlets  which  stand  at  the  bottom  of  our 
page  are  calculated  to  give  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  political  capacity  of  the  German  mind.  They 
have  no  lack  of  fire,  vigour,  aud  the  impulse  of  a 
concentrated  charge  on  a  given  point,  without  which 
an  effective  pamphlet  is  impossible ;  but  they  aro 
also  roraarkable  for  a  tone  of  sober  Conservatism  and 
self-imposed  moderation,  with  which  pamphlets,  as 
light- winged  fugitive  existences,  too  often  think  they 
may  be  allowed  to  dispense.  This  is  no  more  indeed 
than  what  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  so  serious 
and  meditative,  so  well  instructed  and  systematically 
drilled  a  country  as  Germany  ;  but  political  lessons 
aro  the  last  and  the  most  difficult  that  a  well-edu- 
cated man  has  to  learn ;  and  a  few  extravagant 
flights  and  eccentric  wheels  might  well  have  been 
forgiven  in  the  young  eagle  when  first  let  loose  from 
the  bars  of  its  academic  cage.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, in  their  new  political  Avatar,  seem  to  start 
into  lifo  like  a  panoplied  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Ju- 
piter. The  fact  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
they  have  been  undergoing  a  serious  political  educa- 
tion in  secret  ever  since  the  year  1806 ;  and  their 
stout  Saxon  temper  is  much  more  capable  of  receiv- 
ing such  discipline  with  benefit  than  the  explosive 
wit  of  their  Celtic  neighbours  beyond  the  Rhino. 
Of  this  our  readers  shall  now  judge. 

The  first  extract  which  we  shall  make  is  from  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Germany  and  Frederick  Willinm 
IV.,"  which  is,  in  substance,  a  defence  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  especially  of  his  conduct  during  tht> 
late  important  movements  in  Berlin.  In  these  his 
recent  doings,  many  persons  seem  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  clever  comedian  suddenly  assuming  a  new  part, 
while  to  other  eyes  he  appears  even  more  trivial,  as 
a  wisp  of  straw  whirled  aloft  by  the  hasty  rush 
of  events  ;  but  Von  Radowitz,  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  public  approval  has  now  sanctioned 
by  the  call  for  a  second  edition,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  conduct  of  the  monarch,  in  putting  himself,  as  he 
did,  at  the  head  of  the  new  German  movement,  was 
not  a  forced  conversion  or  a  momentary  whim,  but 
the  swift  launching  of  a  bark  which  had  for  many 
years  been  waiting  for  a  tide.  In  the  appendix  to 
this  pamphlet  there  is  printed  a  remarkable  merao^ 
rial,  dated  Berlin,  November  20,  1847,  in  which, 
after  shortly  sketching  the  history  of  the  German 
Diet  since  its  constitution  in  1815  to  the  present 
time,  a  plan  of  reform  is  proposed,  altogether  in  the 
spirit,  and  comprising  most  of  the  details,  of  the 
present  movement.  This  memorial,  the  pamphleteer 
certifies,  was  read  aud  entirely  approved  (durehwea 
genelimi/^t)  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  three  months 
before  the  February  revolution  of  the  French ;  a 
most  important  fact,  both  as  explaining  the  future 
conduct  of  the  king,  and  as  showing  from  what  truly 
German  depths  (no  euperfioial  ripple  of  GalllQ  sym* 
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pathy)  the  recent  surges  of  public  life  in  Germany 
haTO  proceeded.  The  historic  sketch  of  the  German 
Diet  is  as  follows  :— 

*;  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  German  Confederation, 
jt  18  9afficicnt);|r  well  known  under  what  influences  this  new 
form  of  the  politicai  life  of  our  country  comes  into  existence. 
The  convention  of  Riel,  and  tbo  arrangements  with  the  States 
of  Southern  Germany  connected  therewith,  had,  at  the  very 
first  ontset,  rendered  the  erection  of  any  soond  and  beneficial 
political  structure  for  the  common  good  of  Germany  impossi- 
hle.  To  restore  the  engine  was  considered  impracticable, 
while  no  other  form  for  the  organic  articulation  of  so  various 
a  congeries  was  pointed  out.  In  this  diflQculty,  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  confederation  of  states  was  assumed  as  a  basis,  and 
the  idea  of  the  independence  and  paritv  of  all  the  German 
Governments  was  made  fundamental ;  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  grapple  with  the  practical  difficulties  which  belong  to 
every  such  association,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  form.  Instead 
of  settling  imperative  forms  of  procedure  beforehand,  eveiy- 
thing  was  left  to  be  settled  bv  those  very  parties  who  were 
most  interested  in  defeating  the' whole  expenment. 

"  The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Confederation,  which 
extends  from  its  birth,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the 
years  1820-3,  is  characterised  by  the  unconcealed  prominence 
of  the  principle  of  independence  on  the  put  of  each  particular 
government.  Suspicion,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  only  pro- 
tended, against  the  views  of  the  two  great  powers,  was  every- 
where at  work.  The  petty  parade  of  sovereignty,  the  miser- 
able relio  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  prostrated  by  the 
hand,  and  paralysed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  seemed  to  delight 
itself  in  resuscitation.  In  p.articular,  the  South- German 
States  showed  a  manifest  desire  to  club  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  equipoise  against  the  superiority  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  To  eifect  this,  they  throw  suspicion  on  every 
step  of  the  protecting  powers,  coquetted  with  every  ephemeral 
party-cry  of  the  hour,  and  endeavoured  to  form  connections 
abroad. 

"  These  tendencies  to  dissolution  in  the  States  compos- 
ing tho  Confederation  produced  a  sort  of  reaction,  to  which 
the  European  Congresses,  and  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  wars,  mainly  contributed.  The  Final  Act  of  Vienna 
(J>ie  Wiener  Schluasacie  *)  has,  with  its  great  defects,  the 
merit  of  giving  a  sort  of  solution  to  many  questions  which  had 
previoQsly  been  shoved  aside. 

"  Soarceiy,  however,  had  the  dangers  of  separation  receded 
a  little  into  the  rear,  when  the  jealousy  of  Austria  against 
Prussia  revived  with  such  strength  as  to  give  a  decided  cha- 
racter to  the  history  of  the  Confederation  for  the  years  that 
follow  up  to  the  year  1830.  This  opposition  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal membors  shut  up  every  prospect  that  there  might  have 
been  of  the  general  interests  of  German v  being  in  any  way 
promoted  by  the  Confederation.  This  was  naturally  followed 
by  the  rise  of  a  desire  to  do  for  Germany,  by  means  of  speeial 
unions,  what  the  Confederation  had  shown  itself  unable  to 
realise.  Of  this  feeling  the  growth  of  the  Zol/verein  (Cus- 
toms' Union)  is  the  great  proof.  Of  this  fiir-reaohing  anomaly 
iu  the  federate  life  of  Germany,  the  conrnierclal  advantages 
have  been  sufficiently  celebrated ;  its  political  significance  is 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  the  first  rent  made  in 
the  work  of  1810-— the  first  declaration  that  Germany  had 
begun  to  despair  of  being  able  to  infuse  into  it  any  real  vitality. 

'*  The  year  1830  and  the  revolution  of  July  might  have  ex- 
ercised the  most  beneficial  influences  on  the  Confederation. 
The  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  bring  Austria  again  nearer 
to  Prussia,  and  to  convince  the  smaller  states  of  the  danger 
of  their  isolation— two  important  matters — one  of  internal, 
the  other  of  external  policy.  The  matter  of  Brunswick  and 
the  matter  of  Lnxemburg  wer6  immediately  |>resented,  in  the 
settling  of  both  of  which  the  Confederation  might  have  shown 
emphatically  what  it  was  to  Germany,  and  what  it  was  to  Eu- 
ro])e;  but  the  answer  to  both  of  the  problems  thus  rnised  was, 
as  is  well  known,  of  the  mo«t  lamentable  description  ;  and 
the  Confederation,  in  public  opinion,  was  now  doomed.  To 
counteract  the  movements  in  various  parts  of  Germany  that 
arose  from  the  infection  of  the  French  Revolution,  nothing 
positive  was  done  by  the  Diet ;  their  whole  wisdom  consisted 


•  Of  this  Act,  supplementary  to  the  general  Act  of  Confede- 
ration, passed  in  18*20,  Menzel,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans," gives  the  following  account : — "  Its  principal  drift  was 
to  prevent  the  Parliaments  of  the  provincial  states  from  exer- 
cismg  any  influence  in  matters  of  general  German  interest, 
and  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  princes  as  opposed  to 
their  Parliaments,  by  interposing  the  guarantee  of  the  Diet" 
— an  enactment,  therefore,  that  may  fairly  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  all  that  the  Diet,  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Sfet- 
ternicb,  did  for  Gcnnany, 


in  nn  obstinate  clinging  to  the  system  of  puronegitioOjafrait- 
less  and  pitiful  attempt,  by  means  of  decrees  of  police,  of  cen- 
sorship, and  commissions  of  inquiry,  to  ward  off  a  daoper 
which  would  yield  only  to  a  display  of  vital  power,  such  as 
Frankfort  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to.  The  conduct  of 
the  Diet  in  the  affairs  of  Hanover  is  the  last  trait  in  ik» 
baneful  system :  the  declaration  of  incompetency  in  such  t 
matter,  a  matter  so  deeply  affecting  the  public  law  of  Ger- 
many, nrodnced  an  amount  of  public  odium,  the  consequcDoes 
of  which  are  altogether  inenleulablc  *  .    . 

"  The  year  1840  is  connected  with  the  memory  of  a  nse  m 
the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  Germany,  such  as  could  scarcely 
have  been  considered  possible.  Austria  and  the  smaller 
German  States  oould  not  wiUidraw  themselves  from  this 
mighty  influence.  The  voico  of  Prussia  found  an  instsn- 
taneous  ear,  and  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of  our  ex- 
tcrpal  defences  was  gained.  Of  all  this  the  memory  isTft 
fresh,  but  the  fresh  memory  also  lives  too  soon.  These  noble 
steps  in  advance  were  checked.  As  soon  as  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger  was  passed,  everything  relapsed  immedutelT 
into  the  old  apathy,  into  a  deep-rooted  oonvictioa  <>p  *«P^ 
of  the  public,  that  nothing  good  could  be  expected  "0°?  ^Jf 
Diet  In  tho  smaller  States,  certainly,  some  hope  yet  lived. 
A  feeling  had  been  cherished  that  there  were  many  imporUnt 
measures  called  for  by  the  several  di? isions  of  Germ^y,  w 
which  an  impulse  could  be  given  effectively  only  by  the  col- 
lective body  of  Gennans;  but  these  hopes  and  fe«ljnp"" 
mained  without  ft-uit,  because  they  were  always  lamed  bv  the 
apiprebension  that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Die; 
might  tend  to  cut  down  unduly  the  powers  of  tho  parucolar 
governments.  .      , 

"In  this  manner  has  arisen  the  lamentable  condition  of 
the  Diet,  which  lies,  at  the  present  moment,  patent  to  every 
seeing  eye.  To  the  question,  •  What  has  tho  German  Dieidone, 
during  the  32  years  of  its  existence  ('32  years  of  a  protractfrl, 
almost  unexampled,  peace),  fbr  the  strengthening  and  the 
advancement  of  Germany  V  no  answer  is  possible.  The  injury 
hence  resulting  is  not  to  be  reckoned.  Of  interests  merely 
material,  great  as  they  confessedly  are,  we  need  say  nothing; 
the  moral  injury,  the  effect  on  the  feeling  and  temper  of  tns 
nation,  is  momentous.  The  public  life  of  the  p«eaent  Umes 
has  concentrated  itself  almost  exclusively  on  the  interests  and 
relation  of  Church  and  State.  The  most  potent  influence  of 
the  day,  the  influences  of  nationality,  has  beea  allowed  to 
become  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
public  order.  This  is  a  fact  which  must  be  recognised  and 
accepted,  in  all  tho  sharpness  of  its  real  outline,  before  anyone 
can  pretend  to  have  east  a  glance  of  insight  into  the  real  dsn^ 
gers  of  the  times.  The  miads  of  all  Germans  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  possessed  by  a  longing  after  a  Germsuy  strong 
and  respected  abroad,  internally  stable  and  harmonioui ;  this 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  the  most  powerful  tbooght  that 
now  animates  the  Teutonic  £unily.  Nay,  more ;  it  is  the  only 
fecHugnow  existing,  to  which  differences  of  historical  tradition, 
of  Church  and  of  State,  are  willing  to  subordinate  themselves; 
and  it  is,  for  this  reason,  the  only  broad  foondatioa  on  which  s 
common  political  structure  for  Germany  can  be  raised ;  the 
only  channel  into  which  thodevastatingfloodsof  party  violence 
can  with  safety  be  led.  Every  other  essay,  with  the  roetM 
hitherto  at  our  command,  with  the  forms  hitherto  used,  will 
be  found  inadequate,  and  that  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

"  If  these  considerations  are  true  with  regard  to  Oermapy 
generally,  they  have  a  special  point  in  the  caae  of  Prussia. 
This  country  has,  by  the  course  of  events,  risen^  to  form  one 
of  the  great  European  pentarchy ;  and  the  position  thus  at- 
tained, it  will  and  must  endeavour  to  maintain.  But,  what- 
ever its  weight  be,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Pmasia  in  its 
present  state  of  isolation  is  not  in  a  condition  to  exercise  an 
influence  equsl  to  ihat  exercised  by  each  of  the  other  four 
powers.  Only  in  the  closest,  and  most  intimate  nnioD  witli 
the  rest  of  Germany^  can  Prussia  find  the  necesaary  comple- 
ment of  political  weight  which  it  requires.^  That  Germany 
be  strong  and  united,  this  is  for  Prussia  a  vital  question^tbe 
first  condition  of  its  existence.  In  this  view,  Austria  is  situ- 
ated very  differently;  it  is  connected  at  too  many  poinu  with 
the  great  politic&l  world ;  it  is  too  far  removed  from  immedi- 
ate German  interests  to  be  materially  affected  by  tlie  good 
or  evil  condition  of  the  German  Confederation.      On^  a 

*  The  Diet  was  composed  altogether  of  deputiee  of  the  prin- 
ces. Acting  in  thespirit  of  their  mandate, they  always  declared 
themselves  incompetent  to  animadvert  on  even  the  grossest  in- 
vasion of  constitutional  right  by  the  princes,  whQo  tbesli^^ht- 
est  murmur  by  one  of  the  people,  a  defence  of  right*  exyrnshf 
(fiiaranteed  by  ike  Congrets  of  Vienna,  was  instantaneously 
visited  with  banishment  or  imprisonment.  luatancee  Of  tbij 
kind  Are  ao  numerous,  that  it  woald  be  idle  to  particnlarise. 
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power  whiob  stands  or  foils  with  Qemumy  can  exercise  a 
moral  weight  in  this  matter ;  this  is  felt  more  or  Jess  doily 
by  everv  man ;  and  such  a  moral  weight  will  never  be  exer- 
cised till  Prussb,  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  seeking  only 
the  good  of  the  whole,  comes  boldly  forward,  and  seises  the 
reins  that  are  drsff^^lioff  on  the  ground.  What  is  required  is 
only  the  first  stroke  oi  propulsion,  the  opening  of  tbe  path, 
on  wbiob,  being  onoe  enterod,  Germany  may  expeet  her  re- 
generation; when,  with  this  principle  of  new  life  once 
awakened,  the  mission  of  Prussia  is  fulfilled,  and  the  indis- 
pensable central  authority  in  the  Confederation  will  receive 
Its  constitutional  shape  by  the  free  sgreement  of  all. 

''  We  have  said  German  unity  has,  siooe  the  creation  of  tbe 
Diet,  been  the  great  problem  for  Prussia  ;  it  is  a  problem 
also,  in  a  special  way,  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  present 
monarch.  The  King  of  Prussia  requires,  more  than  common 
sofereigns  at  the  preeent  juncture,  the  confidence,  the  sym- 
patby,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  Now  that  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  parties  have  turned  into  a  waste  and  a 
wilderness  tbe  field  of  his  best  and  purest  intentions,  there 
remains  for  him  now,  in  order  to  excite  these  feelings  in  the 
people,  but  one  resource,  viz.  that  he  should  unite  himself 
with  the  better  spirit  of  the  nation,  by  coming  boldly  forward 
as  the  champion  of  their  iK>litioa]  interests  and  aspirations. 
The  king  must  win  Prussia  through  Germsny ;  and  this  be- 
comes a  double  gain.  The  time  is  now  advanced :  years 
have  gone  bv—irrevocable  years— and  with  them  a  great  part 
of  the  possible  blessing  with  which  they  were  laden ;  every 
succeeding  season  unused  has  made  it 'more  difficult  to  do 
that  which  at  first  had  been  achieved  with  ease ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  too  late.  The  urgent  hour,  perhaps  the  very  last 
moment  for  action,  has  arrived." 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  views  set  forth  in  this  do- 
cnment,  always  making  allowance  for  a  little  Prus- 
sian colour  in  the  tone,  the  most  superficial  retro- 
spect of  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty 
years  will  convince  the  reader.  Two  facts  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  action  of  the  German  Diet  since 
1815,  in  referenoe  to  German  rights  and  interests, 
has  been  almost  entirely  negative  and  repressive — 
say  rather  counteractire-— of  all  that  had  been  hoped 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Leipzig,  and  promised  in  the 
solemn  eonclayes  of  Vienna ;  and  that  the  only  grand 
national  measure  that  signalises  that  long  period  of 
pernicious  trifling,  the  ZoUverein,  or  Customs'  Union, 
was  a  product  of  the  rolnntary  activity  and  subtle 
combinations  of  Prussia.*  This  power,  therefore,  it 
would  appear,  had  previously  been  prevented  from 
standing  forward  in  her  true  character,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  German  nationality,  mainly  by  the  over- 
riding influence  of  Prince  Mcttemich  at  Frankfort ; 
but  partly  also,  no  doubt,  by  timidity,  indecision, 
and  want  of  honesty,  at  home.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  huge  Austrian 
conglomerate  made  known  by  electricity  shot  from 
Paris — no  sooner  was  the  curiously-woven  web  of 
Austrian  policy  snapt  asunder  by  the  touch  of  a  few 
students,  and  the  weaver  thereof  sent  floating  away 
into  the  Limbo  prepared  for  Louis  Philippe,  like  a 
ghost  before  the  crowingcock — than  the  army  of  wrens 
and  titmice  that  had  bound  down  the  Prussian  eagle 
began,  panic-smitten,  to  disperse ;  and  the  noble  bird 
soared  tdoft  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  long-pre- 
meditated and  unrighteously-hindered  flight.  This 
is,  at  least,  the  fairest  version  of  the  matter  that 
can  be  given  for  the  King  of  Prussia — and  we  be- 
lieve, with  a  few  abatements  in  matters  of  detail, 
more  allied  to  the  ludicrous  than  the  sublime,  it  is 

*  Menzel,  in  his  history,  states,  that  the  first  germ  of  the 
ZoUverein  proceeded  from  the  poetical  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
has  just  abdicated ;  but  Prussia  adopted  the  plan,  and  carried 
it  out.  In  the  present  argument,  the  only  point  of  conse- 
quence is,  that,  oy  whomsoever  originated,  it  was  alto;(ether 
a  matter  of  voluniary  association,  and  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Piet. 


not  very  far  from  the  truth.  But,  as  men  will 
judge,  public  characters  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
estimated  always  by  the  attained  results  of  their 
conduct,'  never  by  their  imagined  intents  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  poor  King  of  Prussia,  instead  of  tho 
enterprising  leader  of  the  German  people,  is  apt  to 
appear,  in  certain  recent  events,  rather  as  the  slave 
of  the  Berlin  mob.  Perhaps,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
various  accomplishments,  and  pure  intentions,  ho 
may  want  some  quality  of  mind  necessary  for  tho 
prince  who  would,  in  those  times,  either  originate  or 
control  a  great  national  movement.  He  may,  how* 
ever,  be  serviceable  in  many  capacities,  now  that 
the  movement  he  contemplated  is  fairly  on  foot ;  and 
Dr.  Strauss,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  next  extract,  was, 
three  months  ago,  willing  to  confer  on  him  that 
high  dignity  which  now  graces  the  good  Austrian 
Archduke  John. 

Having  heard  the  testimony  of  Prussia,  the  next 
voice  which  we  shall  call  to  give  utterance  to  the 
new  cry  of  German  Unity  is  from  Wurtemberg  ;  a 
state  which  was  always  fkmous  for  the  tenacity  with 
which,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  times  of 
French  influence,  it  clung  to  the  good  old  German 
custom  of  popular  parliaments.  Of  this  state,  David 
Frederick  Strauss,  the  notable  neologian,  is  a  citi- 
zen ;  and  having  been  invited  to  stand  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  native  town,Ludwig8burg,  in  the  new 
German  parliament,  by  a  deputation  of  its  respect- 
able citizens,  he  accordingly  presented  himself,  but 
was  rejected.  To  his  political  confession  of  faith 
no  objections  appear  to  have  been  made,  but  the 
odour  of  his  theological  heterodoxy  was  too  strong. 
Even  in  latitudinarian  Germany,  it  was  found  that 
politics  could  not  readily  be  altogether  separated 
from  religion.  Betumed,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  pri- 
vate life  and  his  biblical  meditations.  Dr.  Strauss 
forthwith  gave  to  the  printer  the  six  "  Theologico- 
Political  Popular  Addresses,"  which  he  had  deliver- 
ed in  the  short  period  of  his  unfortunate  parliamen- 
tary perambulations  ;  and  from  one  of  these,  deliver- 
ed before  the  electors  of  Ludwigsbnrg,  on  the  17th 
April  last,  we  translate  the  following  extract : — 

*'  I  believe,  indeed,  that  if  some  will  only  dnly  consider  the 
matter,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  cairied  away  by  the 
prevailing  mania,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  difficult  to  disco- 
ver what  It  is  that  Oermany  at  this  present  moment  stands  in 
need  of.  Were  it  permissible  to  apply  a  scriptural  precept  to 
matters  political,  tne  Germans  mi^nt  now  be  thus  addressed : 
Strive  Jirtt  of  all  after  unUyt  and  everything  else  tcUl  be  added 
thereto.  Indeed,  the  root  of  all  the  evils  under  which  our 
(p'eat  and  beautiful  Fatherland  has  for  centuries  suffered  will 
be  found  in  iu  partitions  and  subdivisions.  Forty  years  ago, 
it  seemed  as  if  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  It  rallied,  and  reco- 
vered by  degrees,  but  has  ever  sihce  dragged  on  a  wretched 
eiistence,  l^tween  sickness  and  health.  Fate  has  agaiu 
placed  it  in  our  power  to  restore  the  unity  of  Oermauy .  The 
people  desire  it,  and  their  princes  no  longer  oppose  any  bsr- 
rier.  Thus  we  must  have  unify  above  all  things,  but,  mark 
me,  gentlemen,  a  German  unity.  Mot  after  the  Francli  fa- 
shion, however ;  neither  according  to  the  old  model,  nor  yet 
the  new.  There  must  be  no  union  inimical  to  tho  continuance 
of  particular  rights,  and  which  might  tend  towards  a  unifor- 
mity and  centralisation  of  all  the  States.  Our  desirucuon 
did  not  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  Wurtemburg,  Bava- 
ria, Baden,  &c.,  formed  themselves  into  separate  States,  and 
had  their  own  rulers ;  but  that  these  Btates  had  no  proper 
rale  exercised  over  ttiem,  which  held  them  in  unity.  Our 
remedy,  consequently,  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  we  should 
turn  all  these  separate  Governments  topsy-turvy,  in  order  to 
throw  them  without  distinction  into  the  pit  of  German  unity. 
That  would  be  acting  according  to  the  French,  and  not  th  e 
German  fashion.   But  we  must  have  one  iAdependont  ruler 
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OTer  all  the  inferior  ones ;  one  German  Btito  holding  dominion  I 
over  Wurterabiirjj,  Prus«iia,  BfiTnri.i.  Ao.  Only  no  mere  sha- 
dow, iiko  the  former,  which  hns  passed  nwny,  but  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  superiority,  and  all  the  authoritatire 
powers  necessnry  to  the  su-ady  inaintennnce  of  union ;  and 
which  onr  princes  are  now,  without  doubt,  ready  to  confer  on 
their  future  chief,  as  well  for  their  own  as  for  the  general 
well-boing. 

**  In  speakin^f  of  a  future  ruler,  I  here  assume  that  the 
question  which  hns  been  so  much  discussed  during  the  past 
vrcck,  as  to  whether  a  republic  or  a  constittitional  monarchy 
is  the  best  form  of  Government  for  Germany,  has  been  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  am  entitled  to  assume  that 
an  overwhelmini^  msjority  amonj?  you  hold  these  views,  and 
may,  therefore,  proceed  from  this  point  to  discuss  the  noxt 
question,  as  to  who  this  chief  should  he.  This  question  I 
also  hold  to  Iks  simple  enough,  if  men  would  only  attain  to 
that  defi^reo  of  self-command  which  enables  them  to  sacrifice 
individual  interests,  and  natural  likes  and  dislikes,  and  with 
a  single  eye  look  to  that  alone  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
caso  demand.  Where  the  subordinate  rulers  are  possessed  of 
lar^e  territorial  domains,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
supreme  rulor  should  hare  the  same,  and  bo  invested  with  ter- 
ritorial iufluenoo  proportionately  ^roat.  The  choice,  then,  lies 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  even  if  we  view  the  matter 
in  reference  to  power  alone,  the  scale  will  at  last  turn  in  favour 
of  Prussia ;  for  Austria  is  just  undergoing;  a  process  of  decom- 
position of  its  different  elements,  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  our 
choice  ihc  easier.  Prussia  is  at  the  present  momeut  inoompa- 
rnbly  the  stronger  State,  because  (with  the  exception  of  the 
pla<;ae  spot  of  Poscn)  itoonsists  entirely  of  Gennan  provinces, 
whoso  nnity  is  seourod  so  soon  as  their  political  wants  are  satis- 
fied. It  is  self-evident,  besides,  that  in  all  other  respects  Prus- 
sia is  in  advance  of  Austria,  aud,  consequently,  best  fitted  to 
take  the  lead  amonji;  the  German  States.  Austria  has  lately 
been  urged  onwards  by  an  impulse  worthy  of  all  honour,  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Prussia  itself  long  continued  be- 
liind  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany  in  the  development 
of  political  freedom;  but  the  want  was  compensated  for  by  a 
thirst  for  mental  cultivation  of  every  kind,  and  wo  were,' in 
consequence,  surprised  by  the  mass  of  intelligence  displayed 
last  year  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  arena  of  constitutional 
lifo.  But  what  shall  wo  say  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
with  his  frequently-expressed  enmity  to  the  constitutional 

Iirincinle,  and  then  the  sudden  and  suspicious  metamorphosis 
10  unaerwent  after  the  bloo<lshcd  at  Berlin  ?  These  are  bad 
and  suspicious  points  ;  vet  allow  mo  to  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  When  we  choose  a  ruler  for  Germany, 
it  is  not,  I  presume,  for  to-dav,  or  to-morrow  alone,  but  for 
futurity :  therefore  we  must  look  beyond  the  present  King 
Frederic  William  IV.,  now  at  the  head  of  the  State,  and  rather 
consider  how  it  may  stand  with  his  successors.  And  this  we 
certainly  can  do  without  danjjrer.  The  more  firmly  a  oonsti- 
tution'al  government  is  established  in  Germany,  the  more  in- 
difference will  be  shown  as  ta  the  personal  character  of  their 
rulers,  tho  more  harmless  these  will  be.  Frederic  William 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  injure  us,  even  if  he  were  willing, 
through  ttie  medium  of  a  Hausemann  or  a  Gamphausen,  when 
these  are  chosen  by  the  people  as  responsible  ministers.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  also  my  opmioa  that  ho  will  not  desire  to  do 
so.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  my  literary  cflbrts  know 
that  I  am  no  worshipper  of  tho  romantic  King;  but  I  do  not 
look  upon  him — and  one  may  venture  now  to  speak  freely  of 
great  people — I  do  not  look  upon  him  as  at  all  a  bad  man.  It 
is  true,  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a  bad  school,  and  has  im- 
bibed perverted  notions  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  princes ; 
that,  by  the  aid  of  his  mental  endowments,  he  has  decked  out 
these  iu  a  poetical  and  philosophical  garb ;  held  to  them  with 
blind  obstinacy,  and  in  tho  end — it  cannot  be  concealed — 
offered  up  to  them  a  frightful  and  bloody  sacrifice.  But  he 
is  a  man  of  feeling  and  imagination,  ^uch  are  subject  to 
sudden  evolutions ;  and  1  believe  he  has  already  changed  his 
opinion,  and  now  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  a  con- 
stitutional ruler  as  ho  formerly  did  in  that  of  a  feudal  king  of 
the  middle  ages.  That  he  may  not  a  second  time  repent  and 
change  characters,  it  lies  with  the  constitutional  system  to 
provide  against  such  contingencies,  and  to  place  limits  to  the 
fancies  of  princes.  Therefore,  were  I  called  upon  to  give  a 
vote  with  regard  to  tne  future  head  of  our  alliance,  I  would 
f'ive  it  in  perfect  agreement  with  our  higlily-respected  Paul 
PJter,  not  only  to  Pmssia,  but  to  the  present  king." 

Thus  far  tlie  Wurtemberg  theologian.  His  no- 
tion of  the  Prussian  monarch's  character  seems  to 
agreo  very  well  with  tho  known  facts ;  and  his  opinion 
that  the  supremacy  of  tho  new  German  confederation 
should  be  given  to  I'ruwia,  19  tbo  most  obvio'w  and 


natural  that  could  suggest  itself  to  an  honest  €^- 
man  mind,  abstractly  deliberating  on  such  a  point. 
But,  practically,  thero  was  tlie  great  difficulty,  that 
if  the  co-operation  of  such  a  hybrid  power  as  Aus- 
tria was  not  secured,  her  opposition  was  formidable, 
and  to  bo  apprehended.  Austria,  with  her  Hunga- 
rian, Slavonic,  Wallachian,  and  other  heterogeneous 
elements,  might  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  a  move- 
ment characteristically  and  exclusively  German  ; 
she  must  therefore  be  bribed  into  the  service  ;  while 
Prussia,  it  was  imagined,  has,  and  must  have,  a  liv- 
ing interest  in  all  great  German  movements,  which, 
independently  of  the  nominal  supremacy,  necessi- 
tates her  active  co-operation.  Such  considerations, 
we  imagine,  combined  with  the  respect  paid  to  the 
private  character  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  and 
the  want  of  confidence  in  the  somewhat  theatrical 
attitudes  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  seem  to  have  de- 
termined the  election  of  the  German  parliamentarians 
in  favour  of  old  Austria.  Whether  they  have  done 
wisely  or  not,  no  man  yet  can  tell ;  the  hearts  of 
princes  are  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  wo  live  in  an 
era,  where  it  is  above  all  things  apparent  that  great 
kingdoms,  committed  for  a  season  to  the  manage- 
ment of  courts  and  the  combinations  of  cabinets, 
seem  to  fall,  as  it  were,  directly  back  into  the  hands 
of  that  tremendous  power  by  which  storms  are  rais> 
ed,  earthquakes  stirred,  and  thunder-clouds  dis- 
charged. 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  this  grand  attempt  to 
restore  a  half-lost  nationality,  we  shall  be  wise  not 
over-brightly  or  over-darkly  to  prefigure.  We 
are  not  ashamed,  however,  to  confess,  that  we  have 
great  faith  in  the  Germans  ;  and  we  think  it  right, 
above  all  things,  that  the  Germans,  not  being  vain- 
boasters,  should  have  faith  in  themselves ;  for  it  is 
in  the  political  as  in  the  religious  world,  this  spirit 
only  removes  mountains.  I'oBSunt  quia  posse  m- 
dentur,  as  Virgil  says,  they  can,  because  t/tey  think 
thev  can.  Matters  of  this  kind  must  either  not  be  at- 
tempted  at  all,  or  attempted  with  tho  whole  man.  The 
soul  must  wing  tho  body  with  aspiration,  and  the  body 
must  mail  the  soul  with  fortitude,  and  gird  it  with 
perseverance.  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  accordingly, 
that  we  behold  a  practised  diplomatist,  and  a  pro- 
found scholar,  like  tho  Chevalier  Bun  sen,  pouring 
himself  forth  on  the  present  occasion,  vrith  all  tho 
fulness  of  political  faith,  and  the  freshness  of  human 
feeling  that  would  have  graced  a  Bursch  in  those 
days  when  his  long  locks  floated  most  freely,  and  his 
broad  blue  eye  looked  forth  on  a  heaven  of  uncloud- 
ed expectation.  The  strong  faith  of  Bunsen  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  passage,  glowing  in  every 
sentence  with  the  jubilee  of  patriotic  retrospect. 
The  reader  must  make  himself  a  German  for  a  mo- 
ment to  understand  it: — 

**  It  is  not  more  than  four  months  since  an  independent 
German  arose  among  the  deputies  of  his  country  to  give  ut- 
terance to  the  great  idea  of  a  German  Parliament,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  necessities  of  kis  Fatherland,  and  the 
danger  which  threatened  all  Europe  on  account  of  the  spiri- 
tual oppression  in  Eastern  Germany,  and  the  fallacies  and 
delusions  rifo  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  warning  voices 
of  Germany  and  England.  This  man,  as  dear  to  GfU*man 
science  as  to  freedom,  supported  his  proposition  by  glowing 
cloqnence,  and  with  a  prophetic  spint.  The  Assembly  una- 
nimously applauded  their  heroic  leaders,  whose  object  was 
not  merely  words  and  excitement,  still  leas  idle  theory.  In 
the  same  mooth  of  Jftouary,  fifty  men,  moludlng  the  naipes  ^f 
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nifiny  of  tbo  vmliant  cltampions  of  free  science  and  a  contiita- 
tion,  assembled  in  Heidelberg,  and  called  upon  those  of  simi- 
lar opinions  with  themselTes  to  meet  them  at  Frankfort,  and 
promote  the  noble  object  of  the  association.  A  committee 
>Taa  appointed  to  umleitnko  the  preparatory  worie  of  the  im- 
portant nrobiem,  and  the  end  of  March  was  fjxed  as  the 
Ijcriud  or  their  deliberations.  The  idea  of  a  "  German  Par- 
Itainont,"  which  originated  in  Baden,  soonbecamo  a  national 
qucciion,  and  European  diplomacy  and  political  wisdom  asked 
in  surprise  what  the  siningo  word  mi^i^ht  mean.  But  their 
li^azo  was  directed  towards  France,  and  the  German  Parlia- 
ment was  forgotten,  when  suddenly,  on  the  Urith  February, 
the  edifice  of  the  French  Government  fell  to  pieces,  and  out 
of  its  ruins  nroso  the  concealed  ^and  by  few  anticipated) 
power  of  tlie  fourth  estate.  The  revolntion  was  not  so  much 
poUtieat  as  social.  The  shock  electrified  Europe.  All  Ger- 
many was  agitated;  every  Government  was  shaken;  yea, 
every  social  tie  wns  threatened  with  disruption.  On  the  ap- 
poinu'd  day,  neither  earlier  nor  later,  the  400  met  in  the  old 
ini|)orLnl  city  on  the  Maine.  Many  had  looked  forward  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  the  first  associated  German  Aasembly 
SIS  tho  8ign.ll  of  murder  and  bloodshed ;  but  it  ended  in  a 
glorious  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  amidst  general  acclama- 
ti4ins.  By  an  overwhelming^  majority,  *  tho  {>roliminary  Par- 
liament' excluded  anarchical  movements.  With  wise  modera- 
tion, and  noble  courage,  it  adhered  unmoved  to  the  resoln- 
1  ion  to  abstain  from  auj  discussion  on  tho  fundamental  points 
of  tlie  future  constitution ;  but  it  secured  so  much  tho  more 
tho  universal  co-operation  of  tho  Governments,  in  order  that 
this  memorable  constituent  Assembly  might  be  formed  with- 
out hindrance.  It  was  settled  that  the  different  States  should 
he  required  to  send  men  to  the  '  German  Parliament,'  se- 
lected freely  from  among  the  people,  and  that,  if  possible, 
within  a  month,  or  at  least  early  in  May,  that  they  should  as- 
semble together  in  the  same  city, and  proceed  without  delay  to 
the  great  decision  as  to  the  particular  fonn  the  union  was  to 
assume.  The  Diet  and  the  Governments,  witliont  exception, 
apeak  and  act  with  these  views,  and  for  this  object  In  the 
meanwhile,  a  committee  of  fifty  men  remain  in  Frankfort, 
with  no  sanction  but  the  eonfidenoo  of  the  people,  and  no 
authority  but  that  of  publio  opinion,  and  the  general  need. 
Simultaneously  the  German  Diet,  renewing  its  youth, 
strengthened  itself  through  the  seventeen  men  of  the  public 
confidence,  who  were  to  act  along  with  tho  seventeen  men 
sent  by  the  different  Governments.  With  joyful  pride,  Ger- 
many 8ees  the  men  of  science,  the  faithful  Instructors  of  the 
rising  generation,  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech,  eome  forward  and  mingle  with  the  ranks  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Diet,  of  tho  representatives  of  tho  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  men  of  the  people.  The  seventeen  propose 
their  own  problem,  leave  to  the  Diet  its  delibemtive  rights  as 
a  federative  government,  and  with  shut  doors  proceed  to  tho 
grand  delibei'htion. 

*'  Tho  iniDossible  becomes  possible.  In  all  the  German 
States  popular  elections  are  proceeded  with,  for  the  Parlia- 
ment ot  the  German  nation — a  word  to  which,  even  now  that 
the  thing  exists,  Europe  is  able  to  attach  no  meaning.  At 
tlie  same  time,  two  or  these  men,  Dablmaon  and  Albrecbt, 
(two  of  tho  seven  Gottingen  professors,)  sketched  tho  outlines 
of  the  scheme,  which  they  afterwards  laid  before  their  asso- 
ciates. 

**  At  the  end  of  April,  the  result  of  their  labours  was  submit- 
ted to  tho  Diet,  and  immediately  afterwards  to  the  assembled 
people.  Whatever  difibrence  of  opinion  might  exist  concerning 
many  of  the  weightiest  points  of  this  constitutional  draught, 
yet  was  there  but  one  opinion  throughout  Germany,  and  I 
may  venture  to  say,  throughont  Europe :  and  certninly  in 
the  model  land  of  political  experience — in  England — the  opi- 
nion that  a  great  work  was  hero  being  worthily  carried  on, 
that  a  great  political  thought  was  here  being  moulded  into  a 
finished  and  classical  form.  Truly,  in  this  momentous 
draught,  were  set  up  the  foundation  pilUirs  of  the  gigantic 
structure  of  tho  German  empire,  which  time  shall  have  no 
power  to  shake,  and  which  the  free  deliberation  of  a  great 
nation  shall  only  strengthen.  And  did  there  exist  no  other 
memorial  of  what  Geniian  science  and  tho  German  nation 
(iu  their  forty  years'  wanderings  through  the  wilderness)  has 
wrought  out  for  tbe  embodiment  of  tlie  commonwealth,  by 
means  of  inde^ndent  thought  and  holy  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing, and  not  for  Germany  alone  but  for  the  world,  the  solid 
excellence  of  this  political  scheme  may  be  oited  as  a  brilliant 
testimony  in  favour  of  tho  German  nation  to  the  latest  a^es. 
All  this  has  taken  place  in  less  than  four  months ;  and  is  it 
not  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ?  And  after  such  a  marvel,  may 
not  a  German  be  permitted  to  believe  with  his  whole  soul  in 
tbo  coming  greatness  of  his  Fatherland  ?  ** 

The  EpgUsb  wftdcr  feeU  i^ow,  w©  hope,  by  im- 


mediate infeetion,  what  sort  of  a  change  is  stirring; 
tho  political  atmosph'ere  of  Deutschland  at  this  mo- 
meat,  and  how  thoologians  and  statesmen,  poets, 
historians,  and  professors,  are  all  equally  quivering 
into  new  life  with  the  impulse.     To  make  this  felt, 
not  to  enter  into  doubtful  disputations,  much  less 
to  take  the  part  of  a  partisan  on  one  side  or  another, 
was   the  object  of  the  present  paper;    and  here, 
therefore,  we  may  for  the  present  conclude.     We 
only  desire  of  the  English  reader  two  things ;  first, 
that  he  shall  grant  that  tho  desire  of  the  Germans 
for  constitutional  monarchies,  in  the  members  of  the 
confederation,  and  for  efiective  unity  in  the  whole, 
is,  in  their  position^  natural  and  noble  ;  second,  that 
he  shall  look  on  their  endeavours  to  realize  their  fair 
idea  with  no  unfriendly  eye,  but  with  a  fellow-feel- 
ing, and  a  heart  that,  where  it  cannot  firmly  be- 
lieve all  things,  will,  at  least,  delight  to  hope  the 
best.       We  are,  as  wo   often  say,   a   thoroughly 
practical  people,  and  as  such,   it  is  right  that  we 
should  measure  the  way  soberly  in  all  cases  wl^ere 
more  ideal  natures  keep  tho  rapt  eye  fixed  on  the 
goal ;  but  we  must  beware  of  the  habit  of  calling 
political  problems  impossible,  merely  because  they  are 
difficult  and  new.     The  Germans  are  at  this  present 
moment  attempting  a  thing  to  them  no  more  difficult 
and  new  than  were  the  priyilegos  of  Parliament  to 
our  Elliots  and  Hampdons  two  centuries  ago.   They 
are  seeking  to  give  efficiency  to  institutions  which, 
without  a  determined  national  effort,  are  in  danger 
of  dwindling  into  A  form.     Let  us  quietly  wait  the 
result.    For  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  the  quieting  of  restless  France,  England  has 
nothing  better  to  wish  than  a  strong  and  a  united 
Germany  ;  and  if  the  Baltic  trade  be  in  the  mean- 
time somewhat  incommoded,  it  is  an  evil  ihcident  to 
all  periods  of  sudden  transition,  and  must  ever  be 
borne.     Not  from  England,  however,  or  France,  or 
any  foreign  power,  has  the  new  German  empire  any- 
thing to  fear.     Its  greatest,  its  only  danger,  is  from 
within.     Of  that  danger  we  see  decided  symptoms 
even  now  ;  and  in  Berlin,  as  wo  are  writing  (August 
5),  the  newspapers  ominously  announce  that  the 
Prussian  black  and  white  colours  were  already  re- 
stored to  their  phuie  and  their  popularity,  and  that 
the  ghost  of  old  Fritz  is  beginning  to  growl.     Shall 
the  fair  duchies  of  Silesia  have  been  taken  from  a 
Maria  Theresa  only  to  be  given  to  an  Archduke 
John  ?     That  is  a  very  popular  question  just  now, 
we  read,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree ;  and  here  lies  the 
knot.     Germany  may  bo  one  unquestionably,  if  it  so 
wills  ;  but,  of  course,  only  on  the  condition  that  it 
does  not  at  the  same  time  will  to  be  two  or  twenty. 
We  consider  the  pamphlets  from  which  we  have 
quoted  as  valuable,  chiefly  for  their  showing  a  great 
strength  of  popular  will  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a 
great  national  idea  ;  but,  however  fair  projects  and 
proclamations  may  look,  we  know  that  with  bundles 
of  men,  such  as  the  German  States,  even  when  allied 
by  a  common  language,  no  problem  is  more  difficult 
than  co-operation ;  for  co-operation  implies  subordi- 
nation, and  subordination  to  the  jealousy  of  particu- 
lar self-importance  seems  to  imply  absorption  ;  and 
to  be  absorbed,  and  totally  lose  one's  private  identity, 
for  the  public  good,  in  the  soul  of  some  all-embrac- 
ing iQUtQUiQ  SrahiHi  U  not  agroeabk  to  the  flosh^ 
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The  "  men  of  the  public  confidence*'  did  much  when 
the^^elected  an  administrator  of  the  empire  ;  it  is  a 
brave  title — J^nohverweser;  but  the  difficulty  will 
be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Kaiser,  when  ho  comes 
to  be  obeyed.  Frankfort  may  decree ;  but  Hanover, 
Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  will  have  their  say  in  the  mat- 
ter  also,  depend  upon  it,  and  may  doggedly  refuse  to 


understand  the  reasons  of  a  political  professor,  how- 
ever learned,  and  to  obey  the  mandates  of  an  Aus- 
trian Archduke,  however  reasonable.  And  then  to 
solve  the  high  problem  of  German  unity,  impossible 
by  gentler  means,  there  may  perhaps  be  required, 
and  Proyidence  perhaps  may  send,  a  Cromwbli.. 
Let  the  Germans  look  to  that. 
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THE     TAKING     OP     THE     BASTILLE. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THB  SVX. 

When  Charles  Clement  and  Graoclius  Antiboul  entered 
the  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Kftvilliere,  tliey  found  the  whole  of 
the  domeBtics  of  the  establishment  congregated  in  one  terror- 
stricken  group  in  the  corridor.  They  were  pole,  anxious, 
and  trembling.  They  said  little  save  in  monosyllables;  but 
there  was,  of  course,  a  large  expenditure  of  oil's  and  ah's. 
Rose,  the  pretty  waiting-maid  of  the  Countess  Miranda, 
alone  stood  poutingly  apart.  She  was  not  frightened,  for 
she  had  much  of  her  mistress's  spirit,  and  was  not  easily 
alarmed.  Little  wonder  if  she  had  been,  for  all  Paris  was 
stupified.  At  Versailles,  as  usual,  #rhen  power  is  com- 
mitting follies,  the  most  blind  confidence  prevailed,  but 
in  the  capital  there  was  no  sign  of  simihir  satisfiiction. 
At  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs,  M.  de  Sombreuil  mistook 
the  unloading  of  a  cart  of  stones  for  a  discharge  of 
artillety,  and  sent  for  assistance  against  attack.  M.  de 
Launay  sent  to  say  that  ho  could  answer  for  nothing  at  the 
Bastille ;  while  Besenval,  so  insolent  the  day  before,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  from  Paris,  abandonuig  the  good  citizens 
to  their  own  resources. 

"  Where  is  the  Duke?"  said  Charles  Clement,  entering 
hurriedly. 

'*0h,  Monsieur,** cried  the  servants,  ''whatis  thematter?" 

"  Nothing!*'  exclaimed  Gracchus  Antiboul,  gruffly;  *<but 
answer." 

"  They  are  in  the  saUrn"  said  the  pretty  Rose,  with  a 
reverence. 

The  two  friends  pushed  by,  and,  hurrying  down  a  small 
passage,  paused  on  the  edge  of  the  threshold. 

"  Ilush,"  whispered  Gracchus,  **  and  look  at  that  superb 
creature." 

Charles  Clement  turned  pale  and  red,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  Duke  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  awake,  but  dream- 
ing. Ho  seemed  utterly  stunned ;  his  aspect  was  that  of 
annihilation.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacant  space,  for  he 
was  in  deep  thought.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  look 
hurriedly  round,  as  if  in  search  of  an  enemy,  and  then  he 
would  again  sink  hito  stillness.  Adela,  pale,  weeping, 
frantic,  was  cast  back,  half  fainting,  in  her  chair.  Her 
lovely  face  was  surcharged  with  anxious  grief — grief  that 
utterly  overcame  her. 

Standing  upright  between  them,  her  brow  unclouded,  her 
whole  form  majestic  and  grand,  was  the  Countess  Miranda. 
A  hand  of  hers  rested  affectionately  on  Adda's  head,  while 
to  both  she  gave  honied  words  of  comfort  and  hope.  All  a 
K'oman's  devotion  and  courage  seemed  hers,  and  both  ap- 


peared subjugated  to  belief  and  confidence  by  the  force  of 
her  earnest  will.  Her  power  over  tliem  was  only  subordi- 
nate to  her  power  of  mling. 

"Thanks,  Countess,  thanks!"  said  Charles  Clement, 
advancing  warmly  across  the  room;  "  you  redeem  your  pro- 
mise most  generously." 

"  You  gave  them  to  my  care,*'  whispered  Miranda,  lowly, 
and  now  far  less  firm  and  energetic  in  manner ;  "  yoa  see 
they  are  still  safe." 

"  Oh,  Charles  !  dear  Charles  !'^  cried  Adela,  rising  and 
falling  on  his  breast ;  "  they  will  not  murder  ns  ?  " 

"  Murder  us !  murder  us '"  mattered  the  Duke,  who  was 
momentarily  dreaming. 

«  Who  ?"  said  Gracchus,  dryly. 

"  The  mob!  the  populace!"  replied  Adela. 

"The  people  will  fight,  not  assassinate,"  answered 
Gracchus,  with  a  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  his 
face.  He  was  hurt  at  the  suspicion,  but  he  could  not  harshly 
answer  the  bride  of  his  friend. 

"  Oh,  I  know  not !"  cried  Adela,  trembling,  and  dinging 
to  Charles  Clement.     "  I  fancy  I  hear  them  coming." 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  replied  her  lover,  tenderly,  "  we  are 
here  to  guard  you."  / 

"  Is  there  really  anything  to  fear  ?"  inquired  Mirsoda, 
drawing  Adda  back  to  her  seat. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Charles.  "  The  Court  has  com- 
mitted follies,  irritated  the  people,  and  made  them  seek  for 
sure  means  of  defence;  but  there  is  nothing  more.  Should 
the  insensate  advisers  of  the  King  farther  madden  the  people, 
the  consequences  will  be  terrible  for  them ;  but  you,  what 
can  you  have  to  fear  ?" 

"  I  fear  nothing,"  replied  Miranda,  gently;  "  but,  yoa  see, 
my  Lord  Duke  has  been  much  shocked,  and  so  has  this  dear 
girl.     I  would  have  them  reassured  ;  that  is  all  I  ask." 

"  Nothing  to  fear,  Charles  ?"  said  the  Duke,  as  if  waking 
from  a  dream,  and  gazing  with  confidence  and  afiection  on 
hif:  nephew. 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,  not  for  you,"  replied  Charles,  moving 
beside  him.  "  Paris  has  risen  to  defend  itself.  It  is  said 
that  Necker  is  dismissed,  that  a  ministry  the  enemy  of  all 
liberty  has  been  chosen,  that  the  National  Assembly  is  to  be 
annihilated,  and  the  Bevolution  be  crushed." 

"  But  the  tocsin,  the  barriers  burning,  the  cry  to  arms !" 
replied  the  Duke  de  Eavillicre,  wildly. 

"  The  tocsin,"  sud  Gracchus,  quietly,  *'  is  to  roose  those 
who  want  other  rousing  than  the  voice  of  danger." 

"  The  burning  of  the  barriers  is  an  unwise  excess,"  con- 
tinu^  Charles  Clement. 
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"  But  where  will  this  end  ?*  inqaired  the  Dnke. 

**  They  have  entered  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  freed 
the  prisoners,"  said  a  servant,  entering  hastily  into  the 
room  in  alarm. 

•'  GWory  he  unto  them,"  cried  Charles,  in  a  loud  voice ; 
"  for  none  Ke  there  guilty  of  any  other  crime  than  poverty/' 

La  Force  was  the  debtors'  prison,  the  Bastille  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  suffering. 

'<  There  has  been  a  revolt  at  the  Ghlltelet/'  continued 
the  servant. 

<<I  know,"  said  Gracchus,  dryly;  "and  as  the  prisoners 
there  were  criminals,  the  people  went  and  put  it  down." 

**  You  see,  my  Lord  Duke,"  continued  Charles,  ^  the 
people  reason;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  fVom  them." 

"  The  Convent  of  St.  Lazare  has  been  pillaged,"  added 
the  newsmonger. 

"  And  fifty-two  waggons  of  flour  taken  from  it  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  by  the  people,**  added  Gracchus. 

And  thus  for  some  time  the  two  young  men  remained, 
calming  and  consoling  the  two  weaker  inmates  of  the  hotel, 
while  they  added  strength  to  the  resolution  of  her  who  had 
become  their  guardian  and  protector. 

Once  a  little  recovered,  Gracchus  adroitly  turned  the  con- 
versation, and,  in  his  dry -and  humorous  way,  began  to  re- 
count their  adventures  of  the  past  night.  The  three  friends 
became  immediately  interested.  The  Duke  listened  indig- 
nantly at  the  recital  of  the  action  of  his  nephew  Leopold, 
Adela  in  semi-alarm,  Miranda  with  admiration  of  the  cool 
stratagetic  talent  exhibited  by  the  young  men  during  their 
night's  siege  in  the  Cabaret. 

"  And  the  young  lady  ?"  inquired  Miranda, 

"  Is  under  my  protection,"  replied  Gracchus,  with  a  slight 
grimace. 

"And  where  have  yon  concealed  her  from  our  good 
cousin?"  continued  Miranda. 

Clement  blushed. 

**  In  Charles's  lodgings,"  replied  Gracchus,  coolly,  almost 
innocently. 

The  two  joung  ladies,  unable  to  restrain  themselves, 
threw  themsllves  on  one  another's  necks  in  a  paroxysm  of 
inextinguishable  laughter. 

Gracchus  looked  puzzled. 

**  Clo'er  young  men,"  said.  Miranda,  recovering  herself. 
"  Our  worthy  cousin  will  never  seek  her  in  Charles's  apart- 
roent<<.     May  I  ask  if  you  intend  keeping  her  there?" 

This  was  said  with  a  woman's  ineffable  slyness,  while 
Adela  checked  her  laughter,  and  listened  carefiilly. 

"  Until  I  find  her  a  home,"  answered  Gracchus,  stoutly. 

**  Well  said,  young  man,"  exclaimed  the  Duke ;  **  gal- 
lantry alwajs.    Never  forget  you  are  a  Frenchman." 

At  this  moment  a  friend,  or  rather  retainer  of  the  house, 
entered.  He  had  just  come  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
municipal  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion. 

«  What  do  the  electors?''  asked  Charles. 

"  They  are  forming  a  city  guard,"  replied  the  other,  who 
was  the  man  of  aiiairs  of  the  Duke ;  **  meanwhile  Paris  is 
in  awful  conmiotion.  I  have  been  embraced  by  fifty 
strangers  on  my  way  here ;  everywhere  green  cockades  are 
being  distributed ;  the  Women  throw  them  out  of  windows. 
The  rappel  is  being  beat  by  the  people." 

"  And  the  electors?"  insisted  Gracchus. 

"  Have  ordered  the  formation  of  the  MxHce  Parisienne, 
which  armed,  all  other  persons  are  to  give  up  their  arms 
and  retire  home." 

**Th«  insolent  usurpers  I"  exclaimed  Antibonl,  strik- 


ing his  hand  upon  his  chair :  "  they  want  to  disarm  the 
people." 

*'  Who  is  to  command  this  city  guard?"  said  Charles. 

**  The  Duke  d'Aumont,"  replied  the  man  of  aflhirs. 

''  Has  he  accepted  ?"  exclaimed  Charles. 

''  He  has  taken  twenty-four  hours  to  consider/'  was  the 
answer. 

**  He  is  a  traitor." 

*'  The  second  in  command  is  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle." 

"And  he?" 

"  Has  accepted  without  conditions,"  replied  the  intendant. 

"  Vive  the  citoyen  La  Salle,"  said  Gracchus. 

"  It  is  time  to  go  see  what  is  doing,"  obser^^ed  Charles, 
on  receiving  a  signal  £kx)m  Antibonl. 

"Already?"  said  Adela. 

«*  Already,"  repeated  the  Duke. 

The  friends  hesitated.  The  worn  and  anxious  face  of 
the  old  man  seemed  to  lose  all  hope,  as  he  was  left  by  Charles 
Clement ;  Adela  sighed,  turned  pale,  and  looked  reproach- 
fully at  both ;  but  Miranda  whispered  a  few  thoughts  of 
duty,  which  made  the  wilful,  gentle,  lovely  girl  bow  her 
head  and  acquiesce.  Miranda  bade  them  go,  but  to  be 
careful  of  their  lives. 

The  young  men  replied  by  comforting  words,  and  then 
once  more  sallied  into  the  streets. 

They  fbund  Paris  still  more  agitated  than  before.  Fifty 
thousand  pikes  had  already  been  fabricated  during  the  past 
night,  and  during  the  day.  The  clubs  or  sections  went  upfrom 
all  corners  to  salut«  the  Permanent  Committee,  a  body  of 
pretended  popular  magistrates,  whose  only  object  was  to  de- 
ceive the  people,  and  who,  by  their  incompetency  and  inde- 
cision, were  serving  the  cause  of  the  Court.  Headed  by  De 
Flesselles,  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  they  had  but  one  po- 
licy with  insurrectionary  Paris — that  of  temporising ;  and, 
with  this  view,  played  several  ill-advised  tricks  on  the  people, 
tricks  which  were  dearly  paid  for  afterwards. 

The  two  fViends  once  more  made  their  way  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  Place  de  Greve  was  filled  by  another  angry 
crowd. 

A  dense  moss  were  congregated  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance.  There  was  a  general  cry  for  arms.  Flesselles 
promised  to  send  for  some  to  Charleville.  The  word  treachery 
was  whispered  fVom  man  to  man. 

"  Powder,"  cried  some  of  the  crowd. 

"  There  is  none  here,"  said  the  door-keepers,  duly  in- 
structed. 

"It  is  false!"  exclaimed  several  voices  behind ;  "some 
barrels  were  taken  in,  in  the  night." 

"  Treachery!"  bawled  the  indignant  crowd,  and  a  despe- 
rate rush  was  made  forward.  Two  or  three  led  the  wav, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  body  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  office  of  the  payexirs  des  rentes.  The  door  was  dashed 
open' — a  dense  and  motley  crowd  rushed  in.  A  dozen  barrels 
of  powder  stood,  piled  one  upon  another,  before  them. 

**  The  traitors!"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  who,  with  Charles 
Clement,  hod  forced  his  way  in. 

"  Vive  la  Libera  !**  cried  &  fauhoitrien,  brandishing  a 
loaded  pistol. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  blow  us  all  up?"  asked  Antibonl. 

'^Mille  noms  d*un  bomhe,  lum!  "  answered  the/auJcwnVn, 
alarmed. 

"  Then  put  up  your  pistol,  and  stand  back.  Who  will 
head  the  distribution?" 

"  I,"  said  a  meek  voice. 

Gracchus  Autibonl  turned  nmud  In  some  sarprise. 
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It  was  a  priest  who  spoke — his  name  was  Jjereb\Tc;  and 
withoQt  another  word  he  began  his  dangerons  duty.  For 
sixteen  hours  did  this  undaunted  man  of  God,  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  by  boys,  by  women,  by  ])ersons  who  discliarged 
their  fire-arms  near  a  gun  barrel,  continue  intrepidly  his 
tremendous  task. 

Had  similar  acts  been  committed  by  many  priests,  the 
Kevolation  would  have  gone  on  differently.  But  these  pre- 
tended men  of  God  looked  to  their  church  and  themselves, 
and  not  to  the  people,  and  the  people  rejected  them. 

Gracchus  and  Clement  went  elsewhere.  The  nisht  was 
coming  on,  and  they  advanced  to  within  near  the  Bastille. 
Hundreds  of  armed  men  were  roaming  about  in  knots  and 
groups,  or  alone;  while  now  and  then  a  crowd  would  collect 
in  low  and  earnest  debate.  The  friends  paused  several  times 
to  listen.  On  the  first  occasion,  they  had  scarcely  stopped, 
when  the  shrill  voice  of  a  man  gliding  by  threw  a  sentence 
to  the  crowd  : — 

«  To-morrow,  the  Bastille  !" 

They  moved  away,  for  the  group  became  silent  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  resumed. 

All  the  houses  were  illuminated,  giving  light  to  the  knots 
of  men  who  waited  for  the  morrow. 

They  stopped  at  several,  and  at  each  they  heard  the  same 
shrill  voice  say  the  same  words  : — 

«  To-morrow,  the  Bastille  !" 

"  I  know  that  tone,"  observed  Charles. 

"  It  is  Jean  Paul  Marat,  the  President  of  our  Club," 
replied  Gracchus. 

Here  and  there  were  voluntary  sentries  doing  duty  for 
the  nation,  while  every  now  and  then  they  would  notice  a 
red  glare  and  the  noise  of  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

It  was  the  people  forging  pikes. 

The  sound  of  the  sledge  hammer,  however,  soon  alone 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  except  when  the  slow  and 
sullen  step  of  a  hmargeoise  patrol  was  heard  coming  down  a 
street  in  the  distance. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  13- 14th  July,  the  eve  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Bastille. 

Paris  was  never  more  glorious  than  on  this  occasion.  The 
whole  night  was  passed  in  preparations  for  the  inevitable 
struggle,  and  on  the  morning  the  great  city  was  ready. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
THE  BASTILLE. 

When  the  French  monarchy  erected  the  Bastille,  filled  it 
with  prisoners,  shut  out  from  light  and  life,  and  even  hope, 
men  and  women,  at  tlie  caprice  of  a  crowned  robber,  it  but 
pci-formed  the  natural  office  of  despotism.  Founded  upon 
injustice  and  force,  pure  monarchy  niles  but  by  injustice 
and  force,  harmless  only  when  farthest  from  its  origin.  One 
of  the  most  powerfiil  elements  of  this  form  of  government 
is  terror.  lu  France,  the  head  of  the  state,  knowing  no  will 
save  bis  own,  believing,  wretched  man !  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  diviner  mould  than  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers,  sycophants,  and  slaves,  could  not  but 
have  many  occasions  when  these  singing-birds,  these  honeyed 
parrots  offi»nded  him.  To  keep  them  in  order,  a  cage  was 
Qeedful,  and  the  cage  of  the  French  monarchy  was  the 
hideous  Bastille. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  and  of  the  Boule- 
vard rose  ilie  dungeon-tomb,  known  as  the  Bastille.  Eight 
heavy  and  massive  towers, linked  together  by  huge  walls,  and 
suiTOu^d^  by  a  foetid  ditch ;  such  waa  th«  aspect  prescnt<.*d 


by  the  building.  In  the  year  1360,  Charles  Y.,  wlien  erectin 
the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  had  several  towers  added  to  it,  and 
in  1370,  Hugues  Aubriot,  provost  of  Paris,  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  prison-fortress,  to  be  shortly  afterwards  one  of 
the  earliest  victims  who  sighed  and  despaired  within  its  walls. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  locality  was  frightful,  and  the 
sombre  genius  of  a  Dante  amid  jailors  appeared  to  have 
presided  over  its  erection.  The  cwr  du  gowjemementj  so 
called  because  containing  the  governor's  hotel,  was  without 
the  fortress,  beyond  the  principal  ditch  ;  but  even  to  reftch 
this  outer  work,  this  lodge  of  the  hall  within,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  two  lines  of  sentinels,  to  traverse  two  corpt-dt- 
garde^  and  a  drawbridge.  Hence  a  long  avenue  led  to  the 
ditch  of  tlie  Bastille.  Another  drawbridge,  another  eorpt^ 
de*gard4^f  and  then  a  heavy  swing-gate  of  huge  voodeu 
beams,  covered  with  iron,  with  interstices  between,  in  fact, 
an  unwieldy  wooden  railing  ;  beyond  this  was  the  interior 
court,  whence  rose  the  towers,  and  into  which  no  air  e^-er 
seemed  to  penetrate. 

The  gloomy,  unbroken  silence  of  this  small  but  o«dobrated 
spot  was  awful.  The  words,  **  Give  up  all  hope,  all  ye  who 
enter  here,'*  seemed  written  in  the  very  atmosphere.  Here, 
in  this  deep  stone  well,  for  court  it  was  not,  walked  the 
prisoner,  who  by  rare  favour  obtained  permi^on  to  leare  his 
cell. 

Everything  around  savoured  of  the  luxurious  and  carefol 
cnielty  of  despotism.  An  air-hole  iu  a  wall  a  dozen  fcn^t 
thick,  with  three  intervening  gratings,  was  all  the  means  of 
light  which  the  majority  of  the  cells  possessed.  There  were 
even  rooms  with  iron  cages  in  the  centre,  while  the  horror 
of  the  dungeons  of  the  caves  below  was  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. The  hideous  lair  of  toads  and  lizards,  enormous  rats 
and  spiders,  their  furniture  consisted  in  a  stone  covered  with 
straw,  while  the  only  air  came  foul  and  thick  through  vent- 
holes  from  the  ditch  into  which  fell  the  sewer  of  th*Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  Such  were  the  refinements  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, of  which  sentimental  philosophers  still  deplore  the  &I1. 

Still  it  was  not  the  prison  of  the  poor.  It  was  the  dun* 
geon  of  aristocracy,  of  wealth,  of  talent,  of  the  Bohans,  the 
La  Bourdonnaies,  the  Birons,  the  "  Lallys,"  the  liichelieiis, 
and  others.  It  rarely  opened  its  gates  to  the  po«r,  except 
poor  literary  men,  who  had  dared  to  speak  their  mind  and 
tell  the  truth.  %ut  the  people  knew  only  that  it  was  a  pri- 
son ;  of  whom  they  asked  not,  nor  did  they  care. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  day,  or,  rather,  the  light  was  beginning 
to  break  in  the  sky,  when  Cluirles  Clement  and  Gracchus 
Antibonl  arrived  in  the  direction  of  the  Bastille  by  the  Boule- 
vard. Both  were  armed,  and  on  the  face  of  both,  too,  appeared 
that  determination  and  courage  which  makes  the  countenance 
sternly  beautiful.  A  small  wine-shop  was  open.  Theyentered 
it,  and  seated  themselves  at  an  open  window. 

**  Mouth  of  hell,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  shaking  his  fist 
at  the  gloomy  prison,  "  art  thou  in  earnest  to  be  attacked  f 

"  It  will,"  replied  Charles  Clement ;  **  this  time,  the  cita- 
del of  evil  and  despotism  must  fall." 

"Incredible  good  fortune,"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic 
republican. 

"  Nothing  is  incredible,  Gracchus.  The  time  isoome,  as 
sooner  or  later  it  will  come  for  all  evil  things.  Tyranny  and 
despotism  flourish  their  day ;  but  liberty  has  its  hour  of  re- 
turn, when  it  inevitably  gives  back  some  of  that  which  it  has 
been  forced  to  take." 

"  See  how  the  day  breaks  upon  the  hideous  fortress.  Do 
you  note  the  sentries  as  they  walk  the  walb,  keeping  watch 
over  the  living  dead?** 
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*^  SomeUung  tellB  me,  'tis  for  the  last  time/'  mused 
Charles. 

"  I  feel  a  cold  shiver,"  said  Gracchus ;  '''tis  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  of  great  and  sublime  is  coming.  Because  we 
have  come  to  be  great  and  sublime  ourselves  in  the  moment 
of  need," 

Thus  they  talked  until  it  was  quite  morning,  when  many 
men,  some  well  dressed,  others  in  working  costume,  entered 
the  cabaret. 

**  The  Hotel  de  Yille  has  been  gutted  of  powder,"  said  one. 

*'  And  the  Abb6  Lcfebvre  nearly  shot,"  replied  another. 

**  The  Boyal  AUemands  are  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone!  " 

**  Boyal  Cravate  are  massacrmg  the  people  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Autoine." 

*'  The  Bue  Charonne  is  running  wiUi  blood." 

**  The  regiments  of  St.  Denis  are  advancing;  they  have 
gained  la  Chapelle." 

Such  were  the  rumours  brought  by  men  who  spoke,  and 
then  glided  away  unnoticed. 

They  were  the  conspirators  of  the  day  rousbg  the  people 
to  action. 

Soon  the  tocsin  sounded  everywhere,  by  order  of  the 
comiU  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille ;  and  at  once  the  streets  were 
uopaved,  barricades  were  erected  as  if  by  magic,  and  ditches 
dug  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  troops.  The  insurrection 
was  general.    AH  Paris  was  in  arms. 

"  The  Invalides  are  captured,"  cried  a  new  comer,  sud- 
denly, 

"  The  arms  are  in  the  people's  hands,"  added  the  same 
shrill  voice  as  bofof^. 

"  La  Bastille !  La  Bastille !"  shouted  without  a  thousand 
voices. 

The  young  men  rushed  into  the  streets,  to  join  in  the 
struggle. 

From  iSke  Bue  St.  Antoine,  coming  from  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  a  dense  column  of  men  poured  forth  under  tlie  walls 
of  the  fortress.  Pikes  and  muskets,  blunderbusses  and 
poles,  sticks,  swords,  pistols,  the  rough  workmen,  gentlemen 
in  bag-wigs  and  rapiers,  women — all  in  solemn  and  terrible 
mood,  coming  to  lay  siege  to  the  tyrannic  stronghold 
that  for  so  many  years  had  insulted  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

At  the  head  was  a  little  man,  who  screamed  as  he  went, 
until  his  very  throat  was  hoarse — 

"  To  the  Bastille !     To  the  Bastille  I" 

**  Torty ! "  cried  Gracchus,  astounded. 

"  My  man  !*'  exclaimed  Charles ;  '<  always  in  trouble." 

"  This  time  let  him  alone,"  said  Antiboul ;  "  he  is  wiser 
than  when  he  played  the  old  royalist  game  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine." 

"Let  him  alone,"  repeated  Charles  Clement,  after  an 
instant  of  reflection. 

In  an  instant  more  another  mass  came  pouring  along  the 
Bame  street*     It  was  the  column  from  the  Invalides. 

**  The  second  army  of  the  people,"  said  Charles. 

"  See  the  thurd,"  cxied  Gracchus,  pointing  to  the  Bou- 
krnrd. 

There  was  in  the  Bue  des  Boncheries,  in  the  Faubourg 
Si.  Germain,  a  certain  rettaurateiar  or  eating-house,  where 
the  demagogues,  conspirators,  and  agitators  of  these  days 
took  their  repasts,  as  they  do  now  in  equally  aristocratic 
localities.  Here  they  planned  and  plotted,  discussed  and 
debated  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  hence  departed  the 
mysterious  emissaries  who  spread  abroad  the  signal-word, 
aud  lit  the  signal-fire.     A  large  number  of  guests  were, 


on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  assembled  at  breakfast.  Sud- 
denly the  door  burst  open ;  a  man  entered,  perspiration 
pouring  li'om  his  brow,  his  clothes  in  rags,  his  hat  cocked 
insolently  on  his  head.  In  his  liand  was  a  musket,  the  butt- 
end  of  which  he  struck  violently  on  the  ground. 

"  We  are  free,"  he  cried ;  and,  in  a  few  words,  he  nar- 
rated the  capture  of  the  Invalides,  the  distribution  of  arms, 
the  emotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  state  of  Paris 
on  the  other  side  of  tlie  water ;  and  all  in  a  biting,  sarcastic, 
incisive  way,  which  added  tenfold  force  to  his  words. 

It  was  Camille  Desmoulins  stirring  up  the  Parisians,  and 
risking  his  person,  unlike  Marat,  who  pushed  others  on,  but 
never  acted  himself. 

"  What  next  ?"  cried  the  guests. 

"  Vive  la  Liberti!"  replied  Camille,  the  Vieux  Corde^ 
Iter  that  was  to  be  ;<<  to  the  Bastille ! " 

'*  To  the  Bastille,"  responded  the  company  with  one  ac- 
cord, and  Desmoulins  leading  the  way,  they  rushed  iJito 
the  street.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  gain  the  Palais  Boyal, 
where  they  found  thousands  of  uncertain  men  waiting  for 
leaders.     They  were  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts. 

"A  la  Bastille!"  responded  Camille  Desmoulins;  and 
phicing  himself  at  their  head,  they  made  for  the  Boulevard, 
and  gained  this  way,  swelling  as  they  went,  the  frowning 
fortress  of  the  Bastille. 

This  was  the  third  army  pointed  out  by  Gracchus  Anti- 
boul to  his  friend. 

The  whole  dense  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  utmost  excite- 
ment, surrounded  the  Bastille.  The  principal  force  was  di- 
rected against  the  entrance,  but  no  hostile  signal  had  as  yet 
been  given  on  either  side. 

M.  de  Launay,  governor  of  the  Bastille,  was  not  taken 
unawares.  For  some  days  he  had  seen  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which 
he  overlooked,  and  on  which  he  cast  the  heavy  and  gloomy 
shadow  of  terror  and  despotism.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  prison  of  which  ho  had  chai'go 'would  bo  one  of  the  first 
places  attacked,  and  accordingly  he  had  fully  prepared  him- 
self. Whole  cart-loads  of  imving-stones  had  been  taken  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  towers,  to  be  cast  down  upon  the  heads 
of  the  assailants ;  while  pinchers  had  been  contrived  with 
which  to  loosen  chimneys  and  abutnieiTts.  He  htvl  opened 
embrasures,  loopholes,  closed  windows  with  oaken  staves, 
assembles  a  rainwes  et  langueUes,  and  taken  out  of  the 
art^enal  twelve  of  these  rampart  guns  called  the  anMseltes 
du  comte  de  Saxe! 

Besides,  he  had  placed  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  edge 
of  the  towers,  three  field-pieces  in  the  interior  court,  front- 
ing the  grating  of  the  entrance  ;  these,  with  four  hundred 
biscaiens,  fourteen  coffers  of  boulets  sabotes,  three  thousand 
cartridges,  were  the  governor's  materials  of  defence. 

To  work  all  these  deadly  articles,  the  Bastille  contained 
thirty-twoSwis3  mercenaries  of  tlic  regimcntof  Salis-Soniade, 
and  eighty-two  invalids,  in  all,  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
men,  but  with  courage  and  determination  behind  those 
hideous  walls,  they  were  equal  to  an  army. 

But  mistakes  had  been  made.  De  Launay,  fi'om  selfish 
grasping  at  money,  had  weakened  himself  terribly.  To 
reach  the  first  drawbridge,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  was  called  the  pont-levis  de  Vavance,  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  a  winding  passage,  with  barracks  on  the 
right,  and  a  row  of  sliops  on  the  \e{t.  These  latter  were  so 
situated  as  to  serve  as  a  covered  road  to  the  besiegers,  and 
de  Launay  had  not  removed  them,  because  the  rent  derived 
from  them  was  his  perquisites. 
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Thus  were  placed  in  presence  the  two  parties — ^the  be- 
siegers and  the  besieged. 

About  two  thousand  assailants  were  as  yet  only  collected 
roand.  Their  manner  was  as  yet  not  hostile.  They  were 
armed,  but  they  lounged  about  in  knots,  waiting  the  final 
signal  of  the  attack. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  were  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  tavern  in  which  they  had  passed  the 
morning.  Both  were  examining  the  solemn  and  silent  for- 
tress, and  the  flood  of  its  enemies  every  moment  became 
more  numerous.  All  faces  were  radiant  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm. They  were  about  to  attack  the  infernal  monster, 
hitherto  untouchable,  and  near  which  men  liad  long  passed 
without  daring  to  look  up. 

One  group  close  to  them  particularly  attracted  their  at- 
tention. About  a  dozen  well-dressed  men,  among  whom 
Gracchus  recognised  Le^ndre,  the  butcher,  were  collected 
round  a  speaker,  who  addressed  them  with  animation  and 
vigour.  The  two  friends  approached.  The  orator  was 
young,  delicate  in  appearance,  and  elegant  and  fantastic  in 
costume.  A  red  cap  conflned  a  mass  of  exuberant  and  rich 
auburn  hair  ;  a  close-fitting  frock  or  tunic  showed  a  full 
and  peculiar  shape ;  while,  instead  of  breeches,  she  wore  long 
and  loose  pantaloons.  A  red  sash  supported  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  sword,  while  a  musket  served  her  to  lean  upon. 

**  No  corapromuie,  mes  amis  !  Death  to  the  enemies  of 
liberty.  Too  long  an  insolent  aristocracy-— corrupt,  rotten, 
selfish,  debauched,  reckless — ^has  lorded  it  over  us.  Down 
with  them  to  the  dust.  It  is  they  who  have  ruined  France ; 
they  who  breed  famine ;  they  who  starve  the  people— to  the 
ground  with  them — sans-culoUea : — 

"  Voufl  vouliez  etre  toujours  grands 

Traitant  les  sans-culottes 
De  canailles  et  de  brigands ; 

Us  ont  par£  vos  bottes 
Par  le  triomphe  des  vertus. 
Poor  que  vous  ne  nous  trompiez  plas, 

La  justice  vous  sapc; 
Docs  et  comtes,  marquis,  barons, 
Four  trop  soutenir  les  donjons 

Mettez  votre  tete  a  la  trappe." 

Loud  applause  followed  these  lines,  declaimed  with  an  air 
of  fierceness  and  hatred  which  bespoke  personal  feelings  at 
the  bottom. 

"  Who  is  thatf  said  Charles. 

"  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  the  Aspasia  of  the  rich  dema- 
gogue society  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoiue." 

"  Why  hates  she  so  the  nobles  ?  " 

"  One  of  them  ruined  her." 

**  How  still  the  Bastille  is  !"  rejoined  Charles  Clement, 
turning  towards  the  fortress, 

"  And  how  still  the  multitude  is !"  answered  Antiboul. 

The  passage  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  the 
Cpen  space  around,  the  streets,  the  tops  of  the  houses,  the 
windows,  were  all  being  calmly  filled  with  armed  men,  but 


not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  nunparta  of  the  Bistille  were 
naked.  Not  a  sentry  was  to  be  seen.  The  huge  donjon 
watched  but  in  silence. 

At  this  moment  a  man  appeared  at  the  extremity  of  tlie 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  bearing  a  white  flag.  The  crowd  made 
way.  It  was  Belon,  an  officer  of  tlie  arquibusiers ;  Billefond, 
sergeant-major  of  ai'tillery ;  and  Ohaton,  ex-«eigeant  of  tbe 
French  Guards,  coming  as  a  deputation  from  the  Uotel  dc 
yiUc.  The  committee  of  the  botuyeoine  were  alarmed. 
They  desired  not  the  triumph  of  the  King's  forces,  and  tbej 
dreaded  the  victory  of  the  people.  Always  the  same,  tlie 
French  middle  classes  were  willing  enough  to  make  &  revo- 
lution, the  whole  advantages  of  which  shonld  accrue  to  them; 
but  a  revolution,  in  whicli  the  people  would  also  share  the 
benefit,  was  beyond  their  comprehension.  Fotty !  for  if  a 
revolution  serve  not  the  great  massca  of  the  peqiie,  it  docs 
nothing. 

The  parliamentaries  forced  their  way  easily  through  th€ 
crowd,  which  yielded  before  them.  They  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bastille.  M.  de  Lannay  presented  himself,  and, 
on  the  populace  retiring  to  a  distance,  allowed  the  depnta- 
tion  to  enter,  and  received  them  even  with  courtesy.  Like 
most  bourgeoisie  schemes,  their  demand  amounted  to  a  nul- 
lity. They  promised,  if  Launay  would  draw  in  his  guns, 
and  pledge  himself  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility,  that  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  shoulddesist  from  their  intended  at  t«ick. 

De  Launay  very  politely  promised  to  conceal  his  cannon, 
which  he  did,  and  the  deputation  retired. 

At  this  instant,  an  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  Pai  i& 
presented  himself,  and  demanded  an  infcrview  with  the  go- 
vernor in  the  name  of  the  district  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Culture. 
It  Mas  Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere.  He  turned  ibr  an  escort  to 
the  crowd.     Charles  and  Gracchus  sprang  forward. 

"  Courage  but  discretion,"  whispered  a  voice  gently  in 
the  ear  of  Charles  Clement.  He  turned  round  sharply.  A 
man  in  a  slouched  hat  and  heavy  cloak  was  moving  away. 
He  had  no  time  to  see  farther,  for  the  future  president  of 
the  Convention, "  president  of  assassins,"  as  Robespierre  nas 
one  day  to  call  him,  wiuted  for  his  escort. 
I  <*Who  was  that?"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  b  a  low 
whisper. 

**  Did  you  hear  the  voice  too  ?  " 

«  Ay,  but  I  knew  it  not  at  all," 

"  Strange ! "  mused  Charles,  "  I  knew  it,  and  I  knew  it 
not." 

"  *Twas  soft  for  a  man,  and  yet  it  was  a  man,"  said 
Gracchus,  trying  in  vain  to  rouse  his  mind  to  recollection. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Thuriot,  mildly, "  we  are  at  the  gate 
of  the  dungeon." 

The  two  friends  raised  their  heads.  The  drawbridge, 
still  down,  received  them,  and  everywhere  they  were  re- 
ceived without  difficulty. 

I     At  length  the  grating  was  passed,  they  were  in  the  inte- 
l '  rior  of 


the  Bastille. 


(To  be  eontinued,) 


EASTERN  LIFE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.* 


RscEKT  years  have  produced  many  works  of  great 
merit  on  the  East ;  and  the  Western  World,  ever  revert- 
ing to  the  native  land  of  man,  is  insatiable  in  its  de- 
mand for  information  on  Oriental  customs  and  Oriental 
society.   If  it  be  true  that,  in  the  strength  of  manhood. 


the  hearts  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  afar  from  boy- 
hood's banks  and  braes,  forget  them  amid  anxieties  and 
struggles,  only  to  remember  them  more  acutely  in  the 
mellowed  season  of  a  well-spent  life,  when  the  matured 
intellect  is  still  clear,  and  the  purposes  of  esJsteucc, 
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its  value  and  lis  character,  are  most  distinctly  discerned — 
may  it  not  be  also  true  that  the  race  of  men  in  this,  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  world's  history,  remember 
more  fondly  than  even  when  Europe's  might  was  cast  in 
martial  array  on  Asia's  plains,  the  homes  of  those  great 
ancestors,  common  alike  to  the  democracy  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  nations  ?  While  the  wanderer  is  often  led  to 
return  back  to  his  starting  point,  and  to  make  his  grave 
beside  his  cradle,  may  it  not  be  true  also  that  tho  world, 
ripening  into  age,  and  revolving  towards  great  changes 
and  the  fulfilment  of  old  predilections,  is  naturally  turning 
to  the  birthplace  of  society  in  Asia  Minor,  and  yearning 
towards  that  bome  of  its  youth  and  of  its  simplest  days? 
Something  more  than  a  love  of  science,  or  natural  curi- 
osity, causes  the  demand  for  Oriental  works  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  and  perpetually  enlarges  the  stream 
of  pilgrims  that  seek  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  They  arc  the  scenes  of  those 
wondrous  stories  that  first  awaken  inquiry  in  the  infant 
mmd — the  centres  of  thrilling  traditions  that  are  ever- 
more clinging  to  our  path,  and  telling  on  our  actions. 
The  lands  are  round  them  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of 
priest  and  king,  and  of  the  mightiest  King  of  all,  his 
humble  apostles,  and  his  first  confessors.  The  scholar 
seeks  the  East  as  the  centre  of  early  literature ;  the  man 
of  science  pays  it  his  homage  as  the  nursery  of  know- 
ledge and  the  arts;  the  politician  looks  amongst  its  ruins 
for  the  rudiments  of  government ;  the  political  econo- 
mist regards  with  sorrow  its  neglected  mines  of  wealth; 
the  Christian  acknowledges  it  as  an  earthly  home  of  his 
heart,  because  it  was  his  Master's  home,  and  where  his 
Lord  was  revealed  in  the  lowliest  humility  with  the 
mightiest  love,  for  the  greatest  ends.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  that  give  Oriental  works  their  large  prefer- 
ence over  Occidental  in  the  market,  and  have  carried  the 
"  Crescent  and  the  Cross"  through  an  edition  annu- 
ally since  its  publication. 

Li  the  autumn  of  1846,  Miss  Martineau  was  visiting 
at  Liverpool,  when  some  friends  proposed  that  she 
should  accompany  them  to  Africa  and  Asia.  Within  a 
month  their  journey  was  commenced.  In  a  "lurid 
November  evenings  the  travellers  saw  first  the  African 
land,  being"  part  of  "the  island  of  Zembra,  and  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Tunis."  They  reached  Alexandria 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  November ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  of  the  English  mercbanis,  and  the 
bustle  arising  from  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  over- 
laud  mail,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  Alexandria,  although  Miss  Martineau  gives  it  a 
chapter.  They  left  that  city  on  the  25 tb,  and  began 
their  ascent  of  the  Nile.  Miss  Martineau  mentions  an 
atmospheric  phenomenon  on  the  Nile  that  is  not  yet 
explained : — 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  one  great  atmospheric 
beanty  of  £gypt — the  after-glow,  as  wo  used  to  call  it.  I  watched 
this  nightly  for  ten  weeks  on  the  Nile,  and  often  aiterwards^  in 
the  Desert,  and  was  continually  more  impressed  with  the  pe- 
culiarity, as  well  as  the  beauty,  of  this  appearance.  That  the 
sunset  in  Egypt  is  gorgeous,  everybody  knows ;  but  I,  for  one, 
was  not  aware  that  there  is  a  renewal  of  beauty  some  time  after 
the  sun  has  departed,  and  left  all  grey.  This  discharge  of  colour 
is  here  much  what  it  is  among  the  Alps,  where  the  flame-coloured 
peaks  become  grey  and  ghastly  as  the  last  sunbeam  leaves  them. 
Bat  here  everything  begins  to  brighten  again  in  twenty  minutes 
— the  hiUs  are  again  purple  or  golden — the  sands  orange — the 
palms  verdant — &e  moonlight  on  the  water  a  pale  green  ripple 
on  a  lilac  surface  —-and  this  after-glow  continues  for  ten  minutes, 
when  it  slowly  fades  away/* 


The  party  of  tourists  whose  journey  is  recorded  by 
Miss  Martineau  met  all  the  annoyances  that  travellers 
from  the  days  of  Bruce  have  encountered  in  Egypt»  and 
visited  all  the  common  lions  of  the  Nile. 

"  We  cannot  expect  much  new  information  on  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  until,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "the  sand  of 
the  desert  that  covers  over  the  ruins  of  cities  and  palaces 
be  cleared  away."  That  event  she  considers  practicable 
by  posterity,  and  with  some  agency  that  we  do  not  at 
present  employ,  or  at  a  cost  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
incur.  In  the  meantime,  the  sand  has  salted  up,  and 
preserves  the  monuments  of  the  past  to  teach  the  future. 
In  the  place  of  new  facts,  the  tourist  furnishes  us  with 
numerous  speculations.  Some  of  them  are  based  on 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence.  The  characteristic  bf  one 
modem  class  of  philosophers  is  credulity.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau is  marvellously  credulous  on  many  topics,  espe- 
cially such  as  seem  to  average  intellects  involved  in 
doubt.  Still  she  has  produced  a  good  work;  and  al- 
though the  Nile  will  soon  become  as  hackuied  as  the 
Rhine,  yet  her  descriptions  of  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence are  fresh  and  vigorous — ^better  than  her  romantic 
ideas  regarding  the  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt  that  have 
slept  in  their  graves  for  twenty  thousand  years;  that  is 
to  say,  fourteen  thousand  years  prior  to  the  time  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  We  certainly  prefer  her  descriptions 
of  a  sugar  manufactory  to  her  speculations  on  a  pyra- 
mid; and  from  the  following  statement  (page  47,  vol.  1), 
we  are  induced  to  expect  imports  of  low  browns,  or 
"  very-good  greys,"  from  Alexandria^  in  course  of  a  few 
years.  Egypt,  in  the  hands  of  a  European  power — 
those  of  Britain,  for  example — ^would  raise  its  head 
among  the  nations ;  and,  though  the  sand  should  never 
be  scraped  away  from  old  monuments,  yet  the  doom  that 
overhangs  the  peasantry  would  be  dissipated,  and  tho 
valley  of  the  Nile  assume  its  old  importance  in  tho 
world's  transactions: — 

"  On  our  return,  we  visited  the  sugar  manufitctoiy  at  Hon,  and 
learned  something  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  manu&c- 
(ure.  The  Hou  establishment  belongs  to  Ibraheem  Pasha,  whom 
we  met  here  at  seven  in  the  morning.  It  is  quite  new;  and  a 
crowd  of  little  children  were  employed  in  the  unfinished  part,  car- 
rying mortar  in  earthen  bowls  for  Id.  per  day.  The  engineers  aro 
French,  and  the  engine,  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse-pow^er,  was 
made  at  Fan's.  The  managers  cannot  have  here  the  charcoal  they 
use  in  France  for  clarifying  the  juice.  From  the  scarcity  of  wood, 
charcoal  is  too  dear ;  and  burnt  bones  are  employed  instead,  an- 
swering the  purpose  very  well.  We  saw  the  whole  process,  which 
seemed  cleverly  managed ;  and  the  gentlemen  pronounced  the  qua- 
lity of  the  sugar  good.  An  Englishman  employed  there  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  canes  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  West  Indies,  for 
want  of  rain.  There  were  a  hundred  people  at  work  in  this  es- 
tablishment; their  wages  being,  besides  food,  a  piastre  and  a  quarter 
(nearly  3d.)  per  day.  If,  however,  the  paymeftt  of  wages  is  ma- 
naged here  as  I  shall  have  to  show  it  is  usually  done  in  Egypt,  the 
receipts  of  the  work-people  must  be  considered  much  less  than 
this.  We  heard  so  much  of  the  complaints  of  the  people  at  having 
to  buy,  under  compulsion,  coarse  and  dear  sugar,  tliat  it  is  clear 
that  much  improvement  in  management  must  take  phice  before 
Egypt  can  compete  with  other  sugar-producing  countries ;  but  still, 
what  we  saw  of  the  extensive  growth  of  tho  cane,  and  tlie  quality 
of  the  produce,  under  great  disadvantages,  made  us  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  great  future  industrial  resources  of  Egypt.** 

Tlie  boat  passed  Eanda,  Mekmee,  the  caves  of  Benee 
Hasan,  and  many  other  places  curious  in  the  eyes  of 
voyagers  on  the  Nile,  getting  on  very  well  with  their 
native  boatmen,  by  exercising  the  simple  law  of  kind- 
ness, until  they  reached  Asgool,  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Upper  Egypt.     Selim  Pasha^  who  held  this 
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ofl&ce  when  they  went  up  the  river,  met  a  melancholy 

adventure  in  hb  youth. 

"  Selim  FasLa  is  ho  who  married  his  sistor,  and  mode  tho 
tcrriblo  discovery  ^Thile  nt  supper  oq  his  wedding  day,  in  his 
first  interview  wiih  his  bride.  Jioth  were  Circassian  sLives; 
nnd  ho  had  been  carried  away  before  the  birth  of  his  sister. 
This  adventure  happened  when  the  now  grey-bearded  man 
was  young  ;  but  it  mvests  him  with  interest  still,  in  addition 
to  that  inspired  by  his  hi«:h  character.  Vfe  passed  bis  garden 
to-day,  and  thong^ht  it  looked  well — the  palace  boin;j  em- 
bosomed among  palms,  acacias,  and  the  yellow  flowering 
mimosa ;  which  last,  when  intermixed  with  other  trees,  gives 
a  kind  of  autumnal  tinge  to  masses  of  dark  foliage.  We  were 
much  struck  by  tho  causeway,  which  would  bo  considered  a 
vast  work  in  England.  It  extends  from  the  rivcr-bnnk  to 
the  town,  and  thence  on  to  tho  Djebel  (mountain),  with  many 
limbs  from  this  main  trunk.  In  direct  extent,  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  less  than  two  miles,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  Its 
secondnry  object  is  to  retain  the  Nile  water  after  tho  inunda- 
tion— tho  water  flowing  through  sluices  which  can  be  easily 
closed.  The  land  is  divided  by  smaller  embankments,  within 
this  large  one,  into  compartmuuts  or  basins,  where  the  most 
vigorous  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  and  millet  were  flourishing 
when  we  rode  by." 

On  their  way  to  the  caves  of  Djebel,  the  tourists  "met 
a  funeral  procession  coming  from  the  cemetery  that 
lies  between  the  town  and  the  hills.  The  women  were 
uttering  a  funeral  howl  worthy  of  Ireland."  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  docs  not  seem  to  remember  that  the  peculiarity 
has  been  often  noticed.  Upon  that  and  some  similar 
evidence,  travellers  given  to  speculation  have  argued 
that  the  Irish  were  descended  from  the  Egyptians. 
"Without  reference  to  this  particulai*  point,  tliere  is  a 
historical  tradition  that  Ireland  was  originally  peopled 
by  Egyptians,  under  the  rule  of  a  Pliaroah's  daughter. 
With  the  view  of  being  special  and  particular,  some  per- 
sons say  that  this  lady  was  the  same  Princess  who,  in 
her  young  years,  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Egypt,  while,  wandering  by  tho  sedgy  banks  of 
Nile  one  morning,  she  found  the  infant  Moses  in  the 
ark  amongst  the  bulnishes  ;  and,  in  direct  disobedience 
to  her  father's  orders,  and  in  treason,  of  course,  to  the 
State  and  its  laws,  saved  the  child  alive.  Some  parties, 
we  think,  would  even  go  further  still — that  is,  would  be 
more  precise,  and  assure  Miss  Martineau  that  Pharoah's 
daughter  abandoned  all  her  honours  in  Egypt  out  of 
pure  vexation  at  the  conduct  of  her  adopted  son,  when 
he  abandoned  the  Court  of  Mempliis,  or  whatever  city  was 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  NUe,  and  fled  into  Midian 
to  pursue  a  shepherd's  life.  It  would  be  possible  to 
suppose  a  still  more  romantic  explanation  of  her  voyage. 
She  may  have  been  banished  at  that  time  for  her  sup- 
posed connivance  in  the  deeds  of  her  adopted  son ;  who, 
it  may  be  remembered,  would  stand  accused  of  murder 
when  he  passed  into  Midian ;  and  not  improbably,  also, 
of  high  treason,  lie  was  most  unquestionably  a  fugi- 
tive for  freedom^  and  suffered  under  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  For  whatever  reason  the  Egyp- 
tian Princess  fled  to  Ireland — which,  by  the  bye,  might 
have  stood  very  well  in  place  of  a  Botany  Bay  to  the 
Egyptians — ^there  can  be  no  doubt,  supposing  her  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  deliverer  of  Moses,  that 
she  must  have  been  a  staid  and  matronly  lady  when  she 
arrived  at  Galway  or  the  Cove  of  Cork.  This  Princess 
was  named,  "Scotia."  From  her,  Ireland  was  origi- 
nally called  Scotland,  a  title  ultimately  transferred  to 
the  land  that  has  held  it  so  long  and  so  honourably. 
Miss  Martineau  may  either  accept  or  reject  this  tradi- 
tion ;  but  the  funercd  dirge  is  circumstantial  evidence  in 
its  favour,  and  it  stands  upon  at  least  as  good  authority 
as  the  345  colossal  wooden  statues  of  priests,  descend- 


ing in  the  regular  succession  of  father  and  son,  men- 
tioned by  the  priests  of  Amun,  toHeeataeus  of  Miletus,  on 
his  visit  to  Thebes,  500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  which  Miss  Martineau  records  at  pages  150  and  131 
of  her  first  volume.  Tlie  credulity  dbplayed  in  this  passage 
is  itself  hardly  credible,  and  we  transcribe  it  here : — 

"  When  Hecniscns  of  Mlletns  was  at  Thebes,  about  50(i  r,.*-., 
he  Bpoke,  as  Uerodotas  tells  us,*  to  the  priests  of  Amun,  of 
his  genealogy,  dcclarinjr  himself  to  be  the  sixteenth  in  descent 
from  a  god.  Upon  this,  the  priests  conducted  him  into  a 
Krcat  building  of  the  temple,  where  thoy  pointed  out  to  )iim 
( lis  afterawrds  to  Uerodotus )  the  statues  of  their  priests.  Each 
high-priest  placed  a  colossal  wooden  statue  of  himself  in  tl.ts 
place  during?  his  life ;  and  each  was  the  sou  of  his  predc<;c>- 
sor.  The  priests  would  not  admit  that  any  of  these  wns  tlio 
son  of  a  god.  From  first  to  lost  they  were  of  human  origin : 
and  here,  in  direct  lineal  succession,  wero  *6i6.  Taking  il>e 
average  length  of  human  life,  how  many  thousand  years 
would  be  ocuupied  by  the  succession !  iU6  high-priehts^  in  a 
direct-line  from  father  to  son  !  According  to  tho  priests,  i; 
was  nearly  5,000  years  from  the  time  of  llorus.  They  furtbrr 
informed  Herodotus  that  gods  did  reign  in  Egypt,  before  thry 
deputed  their  power  to  mortals. f  They  spoke  of  «ight  pf>d*^ 
who  reigned  first — among  whom  was  one  answering  to  Pan 
of  the  Greeks:  then  came  twelve  of  another  pcries;  and 
again,  twelve  more,  tho  off8i)ring  of  the  second  scries  ;  and  of 
these,  Osiris  was  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  rei^n  uf 
his  son  IIuru.«3,  that  tho  iirst  of  these  345  high-priestft  ciune 
into  power.  From  Osiris  to  King  Amasis,  the  priests  reckoned 
10,000  jrears,  declaring  that  they  had  exact  registers  of  the 
successive  lives  which  had  filled  up  the  time.t  Such  ia  the 
legendary  history,  as  it  existed  500  years  before  Christ.  "NVe 
can  gather  from  it  thus  much — that  the  priests  then  looketi 
back  upon  a  long  reach  of  time,  and  believed  the  art  of  re^s- 
tering  to  be  of  an  old  dale." 

We  are  certainly  amused  and  surprised,  that  an  intel- 
ligent kdy  could  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  this 
"  exalted  fable  ;  or  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than 
one  of  the  African  "  night's  entertainments."  Priests 
generally  live  long.  It  ia  a  rule  in  all  countries.  Their 
supplies  are  tolerably  sure.  Their  avocations  are  often 
light.  They  have  placid  minds,  free  from  care,  alx)ve 
anxiety,  and  removed  from  the  stru^ings  of  ordinary 
existence.  Tliere  were  315  colossal  wooden  statues, 
representing  345  successive  priests,  who  were  all  fathers, 
and  who,  upon  an  average,  must  have  lived  for  fifty  year?, 
because  each  priest  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  musi 
liave  attained  the  yeai's  of  manhood  before  his  father's 
death  in  each  case;  for  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  bo\s 
were  not  inaugurated  into  the  priesthood,  and  certainly 
were  not  made  "high  priests."  The  number" of  coloss-. ' 
wooden  statues  (315)  multiplied  by  the  average  dura- 
tion of  50  years  for  each  life,  gives  a  period  of  17,:JoO 
years  preceding  the  date  assigned  for  the  visit  of  11c- 
catceus  of  Miletus,  to  Thebes,  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred 2,300  years  before  the  present  day.  We  have 
Thus  a  period  of  18,550  years  that  the  world  has iexisted, 
and  men  have  lived  in  an  organised  state — lived  in  cities, 
with  a  large  temple,  and  employing  gravers  in  wood, 
who  could  produce  colossal  statues  of  that  material; 
but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  men  existed  in  simpler 
circumstances  ere  they  erected  cities,  before  they  built 
temples,  coDsecratcd  high  priests,  and  engraved  in 
wood.  This  prefatory  period  may  be  taken,  on  a  modest 
assumption,  at  1,000  years,  and  thus  we  reach  a  period 
of  20,550  years  that  the  world  has  existed.  We  arc 
living,  according  to  this  wooden  chronology,  an»o  mvudi 
20,550  at  the  very  least,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
aufw  hominis  ;  for,  as  to  the  world,  nobody  pretends  to 
guess  now  when  it  may  have  been  created;  but  20,530 
years  would  be  far  too  modern — insultingly  modem — for 
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its  present  pretensions.  Three  or  four  pages  fieurther 
on,  the  tourist  most  unconsciouslj  gives  this  pretty 
theory,  derived  from  wooden  blocks,  a  heavy  blow,  when 
she  says,  page  154 : — 

"  When  the  Pyramids  were  bailt,  it  was  a  thoasaad  years 
before  Abraham  was  born,  i^nd  the  plain  of  Xhebes  still  lay 
bare." 

And  if  it  still  lay  bare,  what  of  the  345  generations 
of  high-priests,  whose  colossal  wooden  statues  were 
placed  in  its  great  temple  only  2,300  years  since  ?  Wc 
can  form  a  very  accurate  calculation  of  the  date  of 
Abraham's  birth,  because,  since  his  time,  there  has  been 
a  genealogical  tree  preserved.  The  patriarch  is  within 
the  rango  of  recorded  and  written  history;  and  Miss 
Martineau  will  surely  admit  that  the  Bible  is  a  tolerably 
accurate  historical  work,  from  the  days  of  Abraham ; 
preferable  even  to  Herodotus. 

This  authoress  is  very  much  indisposed  to  believe  in 
miracles.     She  is  hard  to  convince  on  these  topics. 
That  is  the  characteristic  of  one  modem  school.     It 
consists  of  most  talented  and  amiable  persons,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, are  wise  in  their  own  conceit ;  and  then  we 
know  the  consequence.     They  compensate  for  stiffness 
of  belief  in  one  particular,  by  the  most  absurd  credulity 
in  others.     They  differ  from  mankind  in  general  quite 
as  much  in  their  readiness  to  believe,  as  in  their  prone- 
ncss  to  doubt.     The  fiction  of  the  priests  that  we  have 
quoted  involves  a  long  succession  of  surprising  miracles. 
We  are  told  to  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  colossal 
wooden  statues  could  be  preserved  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Egypt  for  some  fifteen  thousand  years ;  and  we  are 
not  inclined  to  believe  that  statement.     Tliis,  however, 
is  only  one  miracle.     There  is  something  more  wonder- 
ful still  in  the  fact,  that  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
men,  descending  in  ordinary  generations,  lived  each  to 
middle  years,  without  any  break,  and  had  each  a  son 
competent  to  occupy  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  there- 
fore arrived  at  mature  years  before  his  father's  death. 
The  miraculous  nature  of  thb  wonderful  line  of  fathers 
and  sons  exceeds  any  other  wonderthat  men  have  been  ex- 
pected to  believeduringtheexistence  of  romance.  "Wemay 
be  reminded  that  the  tourist  does  not  want  her  readers 
to  believe  the  story;  for  she  says,  "we  can  gather  from 
it  thus  much — that  the  priests  then  looked  back  upon 
a  long  reach  of  time,  and  believed  the  act  of  registering 
to  be  of  an  old  date."   We  could  have  gathered  that  fact 
from  many  other  circumstances  which  occurred,  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  we  were  not 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  monstrous  fiction, 
in  order  to  pick  up  this  information.     But  we  cannot 
exactly  permit  this  apology  for  the  introduction  of  the 
fable  to  pass,  because  it  stands  in  the  position  of  evi- 
dence to  a  sweeping  assertion.      We  shall  quote  the 
sentences  immediately  preceding  the  extract  regarding 
the  colossal  wooden  statues : — 

"  For  onr  first  glimpse  into  aneient  Egyptian  life  we  must 
go  back  upon  the  track  of  time,  far  farther  than  vro  have  been 
accastomed  to  anppose  that  track  to  extend.  People  who 
had  belioYcd  all  their  lives  that  t'ue  globe  and  man  were  creaied 
together,  were  startled  when  tho  science  of  geology  revealed 
to  them  the  great  fact,  that  man  is  a  comparatively  new  crea- 
tion on  the  earth,  whose  oceans,  and  swamps,  and  jungles, 
were  aforetime  inhabited  by  monsters,  ncrer  seen  by  human 
eye  but  in  their  fossil  remains.  People  who  enter  Euypt,  with 
the  belief  that  the  human  race  baa  existed  only  six  thousand 
years,  and  tliat,  at  that  date,  the  world  was  uninhabited  by 
men,  except  wiihin  a  small  circuit  in  Asin,  mu4t  undergo  a 
somewhat  similar  revolution  of  ideas.  All  new  research  ope- 
rates to  remove  further  back  tho  date  of  tho  formation  of  the 
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Egyptian  empire.  The  differences  between  tho  dates  given 
by  legendary  records  and  by  modern  research  fwith  the  help 
oir  contemporary  history)  are  very  great;  but  the  one  agrees 
as  little  as  the  other  with  the  popnhir  notion  that  the  human 
race  is  only  six  thousand  years  old." 

We  may  observe,  that  the  popular  notion  on  this 
subject  is  also  the  scriptural  notion,  and  the  fabulous 
narrative  of  the  priests  of  Amun,  wjiich  foUows  im- 
mediately after  this  statement  in  vol.  i.,  at  page  150, 
as  we  have  copied  it  in  a  preceding  page,  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  overthrow  this  belief.  The  scripture  history  of 
the  creation  carries  the  views  taken  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
by  other  theologians,  on  geology ;  but  it  will  not  bear 
this  new  view,  tliat  men  have  existed  on  the  earth  for  a 
much  longer.period  than  six  thousand  years. 

Scripture  and  science,  as  far  as  science  is  applicable 
to  chronology,  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  tho 
foundation  of  Thebes,  vciy  distinctly  contradict  tliis  state- 
ment, which  Miss  Martineau  supports  by  the  fabulous 
lustory  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  wooden  blocks ! 
At  any  rate,  the  favourite  tradition  of  Ireland,  that 
Pharaoh's  daughter  came  into  that  island,  introducing 
at  once  the  civilisation  and  the  learning  of  Egypt,  is  far 
more  rational  than  Miss  Martincau's  opinion  regarding 
the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  which  squares  more  pre- 
cisely with  those  ascribed  to  Chinese  doctors  than  to 
the  views  of  intelligent  persons  in  modem  times.    There 
can  be  nodoubt  whatever  that  the  Celtic  nationspreserved 
in theirwanderings  westward  more  of  the  Oriental  customs 
than  any  of  the  other  races  by  whom  Europe  hasbeen  peo- 
pled ;  and  we  believe  that  the  Celtic  Irish,  and  their 
relatives  in  Scotland,  have  maintained  for  a  much  longer 
period  the  observances  of  the  East  than  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Celtic  family  located  in  different  Euro- 
pean kingdoms.    Even  their  festivals,  now  fast  wearing 
out,  had  an  Oriental  origin   and  significance.      The 
scholar  and  the  traveller  had  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  traditions  and  the  worship  of  ancient  Asia,  in  the 
festivals  and  observances  of  modern  Europe,  in  some  of 
its  most  neglected  districts.     The  similarity  of  the  ori- 
ginal funereal  dirge  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the  origi- 
nal Irish,  is  only  one  of  very  many  evidences  to  our 
common  origin.     The  progress  of  Cliristianity — of  civi- 
lisation, is  obliterating  many  of  those  proofs  that  existed 
in  the  community  and  affinity  of  manners  and  customs 
observed  amongst  nations  far  removed  from  each  other, 
and  between  wiiom  there  could  have  been  no  intercourse 
for  many  centuries.  The  Irish  funereal  wail — the  wakes 
for  the  dead — and  even  the  attendance  of  female  mourn- 
ers on  funerals,  are  customs  that  arc  fading  fast  before 
the  increased  intercourse  of  the  people  with  Britain, 
and  their  slow  but  gradual  imitation  of  British  practices. 
We  regret  that  there  should  be  painful  characteristics 
in  common,  not  only  between  the  ancient,  but  also  be- 
tween the  modem  Irish  and  the  modern  Egyptians.    We 
have  abready  quoted  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  Egyp- 
tian labourers  in  Ibrahim  Pasha's  sugar  factories ;  and 
we  notice,  by  some  of  the  Irish  provincial  journals,  that 
men  have,  during  the  present  han^est,  offered  to  engage 
themselves  for  twopence,  and  even  for  one  penny  per  day 
and  their  food.    This  lamentable  statement  accounts  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  keen  discontent  prevalent 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Ireland. 

Egypt  is  still  a  densely-peopled  country,  although  the 
exactions  and  military  discipline  of  Mehemet  Ali  have 
reduced,  rather  than  increased  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
I  tants.    On  their  way  to  the  caves  of  Djebel,  the  tourists 
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felt  that  they  "  had  never  seen  so  rich  an  expanse  of 
country"  : — 

'*  The  rioh  green,  spreading^  on  either  hand  to  the  horizon, 
wns  prairic-like ;  hut  I  never  was,  in  Illinois,  on  a  height 
'wbich  commanded  one  handred  miles  of  unbroken  fertility 
such  as  I  now  saw.  And  even  in  Illinois,  in  the  finest  season, 
there  is  never  such  an  atmosphere  as  here  pfave  positive  bril- 
liancy to  every  feature  of  the  scenery.  A  perfect  level  of  ihe 
most  vivid  green  extended  north  and  south,  till  it  was  lost 
in  haze,  but  from  the  mere  inability  of  the  eye  to  take  in 
more  ;  and  through  this  wound  Hway,  from  end  to  end,  the 
full  blue  river.  To  the  east,  facing  us,  was  the  varied  line  of 
the  Arabian  hills,  of  a  soft  lilac  tint ;  seventeen  villages, 
overshadowed  by  dark  palms,  were  set  down  beside  the  river, 
or  some  little  way  into  the  land ;  and  the  plain  was  dotted 
with  Arab  huntsmen  and  their  camels,  here  and  there,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Below  na  lay  the  town,  with  its  brown, 
flat-roofed  houses,  relieved  by  the  palms  of  its  gardens,  and 
two  01*  three  white  cupolas,  and  fourteen  minarets,  of  various 
heights  and  forms.  Between  it  and  us  lay  the  causeway,  en- 
livened by  groups  of  Arabs,  with  their  asses  and  camels,  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  amidst  the  thickets  of  acacia  which 
bordered  it.  Behind  all  lay  the  brilliant  Djebel,  with  its 
glowing  yellow  lights  and  soft  blue  shadows.  The  whole 
»ceno  looked  to  ray  eyes  .as  gay  as  the  rainbow,  and  as  soft  as 
the  dawn.  As  I  stood  before  the  cave,  I  thought  nothing 
could  bo  more  beautiful ;  but  one  section  of  it  looked  yet 
lovelier  when  seen  through  tlio  lufty  dark  portal  of  an  upper 
cave.    But  there  is  no  conveying  such  an  impression  as  that." 

The  descriptive  passages  in  this  work  form  its  most 
valuable  pages.     The  facts  that  come  directly  under 
the  >vinter's  eye  are  carefully  noted;  and  then  we  need 
not  say  that  the  descriptions  are  drawn  forcibly  and 
clearly.    No  other  writer  brings  ont  more  distinctly  the 
leading  features  of  landscape — the  singularities  of  man- 
ner and  custom,  and  all  those  facts  that  a  reader  wants 
to  know  regarding  places  and  people  out  of  his  or  her 
circle.    Those  casual  commentaries  that  form  often  the 
best  parts  of  similar  works,  on  existing  life  and  insti- 
tutions, are  done  in  a  kind  and  approving  spirit.     They 
are  often  valuable.     It  is  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  or 
the  mazes  of  speculative  inquiry,  that  Miss  Martineau 
wanders  astray.     There  is  no  lady  more  competent  to 
draw  the  world  as  it  is ;  but  often  the  cleverest  people 
misapprehend  their  own  powers — often  those  who  rise 
up  to  reprove  bigotry  in  others  hug  it  closely  in  their 
own  breasts  ;  and  those  who  profess  to  be  before  their 
age  in  intellect,  and  too  acute  to  be  cheated  into  the 
belief  of  anything  without  the  range  of  their  senses, 
and,  as  they  say,  inconsistent  with  their  reason — al- 
though the  proper  terra  would  be  incomprehensible  to 
their  reason — are  often  not  only  extremely  credulous 
themselves,  but,  from  their  position,  to  a  great  extent 
the   cause  of  lamentable   and  ludicrous   credulity  in 
others.     That  is  the  unfortunate  case  ^vith  this  autho- 
ress.    No  writer  could  carry  from  the  East  more  lively 
representations  of  men,  and  scenes,  and  facts  as  they 
exist  to  be  seen  by  any  traveller.     Very  few  writers 
bring  keener  perception  to  bear  upon  the  characters  and 
liabits  of  the  living  generations  in  the   countries  that 
she  has  visited.     If  her  work  were  coufiued  to  these 
departments,  it  would  form  one  and  a  half  volume  of 
the  richest  reading  that  we  have  on  Egypt  and  the 
Erst.     These  are  the   departments  where  Miss  Mar- 
tineau excels,  and  we  believe  they  are  those  tliat  she 
nndervalues.     We   have  the  utmost  respect  for   the 
talent  and  genius  of  the  many  females  wliose  works 
shed  a  lustre  on  our  literature  and  language ;  but  the\ 
do  not  appear  to  find  in  abstract  inquiries  that  field 
best  suited  for  their  peculiar  powers.     This  is,  how- 
ever, the  field  that  Miss  Martinean  is  most  desirous  to 
occupy.     She  has  all  the  tendency  towards  it  that  is 


naturally  felt  for  forbidden  ground.  Like  the  great 
theologian  of  another  century,  Harvey,  she  loves  to 
meditate  amongst  the  tombs ;  and  there  she  is  sure  to 
lose  her  way.  Amongst  the  tombs  of  the  past,  or  the 
cradles  of  the  future,  she  debghts  to  linger,  until  the 
dim  spirits  of  the  scenery  throw  their  glamour  over  her 
intellect,  and  she  is  found  hazarding  the  strangest 
guesses,  or  making  the  most  unlikely  prophecies,  and 
supporting  them  with  evidence — courteously,  it  may  he 
so  termed — totally  inapplicable,  or  perhaps  entirely 
alien  from  the  subject  in  hand.  Thus^  at  page  5S, 
volume  1st : — 

"  In  the  pits  of  these  caves  were  the  mummies  lying  when  Caro- 
bysea  Mas  busy  at  Thebes,  overthrowing  the  Colossus  in  the  plain.."* 

It  may  be  so.  The  mummies  may  have  been  there 
then.  We  cannot  prove  that  they  were  then  the  bodies 
of  active  living  beings,  or  that  they  had  not  then  come 
into  existence;  but  we  might  say  more  for  either  view 
than  could  be  reasonably  said  against  it.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject  for  either  sup- 
position, and  happily  its  absence  \s  of  no  importance; 
but  here  is  a  statement  made,  calculated  to  affect  the 
great  argument  of  the  work  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  without  the  slightest  support  in 
testunony,  or  in  reasoning.  There  are  many  similar 
blemishes. 

The  travellers  first  saw  Tliebes  upon  the  shortest  day; 
and  their  admiration  of  this  metropolis  in  ruins  was 
enthusi:istic.  Its  antiquity  pleased  the  tourists.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Trojan  war,  world-celebrated  through  all 
time  in  Homer's  poem,  she  says: — 

'*  And  at  the  time  of  these  wars,  this  Thebes  was  a  city  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  these  baiLle  pictures  now  before  our 
eyes  were  antiquities,  as  our  cathedrals  are  to  us.  Here  we 
arc  standing  before  one  of  the  hundred  urates  through  which 
Homer  says  the  Theban  warriors  passed  in  and  out ;  and  on 
the  flanks  of  this  pnteway  were  sculptured  the  achievements 
of  the  ancestors  of  these  warriors." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Miss  Martineau  believes  in 
the  hundred  gates  as  a  literal,  accurate,  arithmetical 
stcttement!  She  will  not  allow  a  poet  the  benefit 
of  figurative  language — a  hundred  to  signify  "  many" — 
unless  he  be  a  Scriptural  poet;  and  historians  to  whom 
she  imputes  figurative  language,  and  where  numbers 
are  concerned,  figurative  language  alone.  Still  it  is 
curious,  that  even  at  Thebes,  probably  enough  the  old- 
est ruins  in  the  world,  the  traveller  or  the  scholar  meets 
nothing  to  support  the  idea  that  the  race  of  men  are 
more  ancient  than  the  Scriptures  say.  The  party  did 
not  remain  long  at  Thebes,  while  ascending  the  river, 
but  they  examined  the  niins  more  minutely  on  their 
downward  voyage.  They  passed  Christmas-day  at  As- 
wan, on  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Elephantine — "  half  rubbisli,  half  ver- 
dure." They  were  thus  enabled  to  eat  their  Christmas 
dinner  at  the  first  cataract,  and  there,  they  tell  us,  their 
Chiistmas  morning  was  like  a  July  morning  in  England. 
But  then  the  legacy  of  vennin  was  before  them.  The 
plagues  of  Egypt  have  not  yet  spent  their  force. 
Begging  is  a  prevalent  vice  of  the  modem  Egyptians, 
even  when  charity  is  unnecessary,  and  the  wliiniug 
"boksheesh"  is  hopeless.  We  wonder  that  this  fact 
did  not  strike  the  tourists  as  another  coincidence  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Ireland.  Aswan  abounds  not  less  in 
beggars  than  Irish  country  towns  were  wont  to  do  when 
a  conveyance  of  any  description  was  stopped  to  change 
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horses.  They  emerged  in  clouds  from  every  lane,  and 
when  the  oonyeyance  was  either  a  car  or  a  carriage,  it 
was  absolutely  surprising  by  what  means  they  gained  a 
knowledge  so  rapidly  of  its  arrival.  This  vice  in 
Irish  travelling  is  passing  fast  away.  The  Poor- 
law  is  drying  up  the  practice  of  bestowing  promis- 
cuous charity.  It  need  not,  therefore,  lessen  real  bene- 
volence; but  ere  many  years  pass,  that  law  will  mate- 
rially change  Irish  habits.  There  was  something  to  be 
seen,  however,  at  Asw6n,  and  all  the  Egyptian  towns, 
that  has  not  been  known  in  Ireland  for  centuries.  With 
all  its  misery,  Ireland  is  less  stained  by  the  gains  of  slave- 
holding  than  any  other  European  country.  Slaveholding 
is  not  an  Irish  crime : — 

"  The  bazaars  looked  poor;  and  I  heliere  the  traffic  Is 
chiefly  carried  on  elsewhere.  We  saw  two  slave-baxaars. 
One  was  an  enclosure  on  the  rising  ffroand  abovo  our  boat. 
The  slaves  here  were  only  Ato  or  six,  and  all  children — all 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  were  intelligent  and  cheer- 
fnl-lookiog  ;  and  I  recognised,  at  the  first  glance,  the  likeness 
to  the  old  Egyptian  countenance  and  costume.  The  girls  had 
their  faces  uncovered,  and  their  hair  in  the  Ethiopean  fashion 
— precisely  that  which  we  see  in  the  old  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. One  little  girl  was  preparing  the  pottage  for  their  sup- 
per, very  cleverly  and  earnestly.  She  was  said  to  be  fifteen,  and 
i;'l5  was  the  sum  asked  for  her.  The  other  bazaar  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  near  our  boat.  It  contained,  when 
we  saw  it  on  our  return,  a  dozen  boys,  and  about  fifteen  girls. 
Most  of  the  girls  were  grinding  millet  between  two  stones, 
or  kneading  and  baking  cakes.  They  were  freshly  oiled,  in 
ffood  plight,  and  very  intelligent  looking,  for  the  most  part. 
Borne  of  them  were  really  prottv  in  their  way — in  the  old 
Egyptian  way.  They  appeared  cheerful  and  at  homo  in  their 
business ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger  contrast  than 
between  this  slave  market  and  those  I  had  seen  in  the  United 
States.  Tho  contrast  is  as  strong  as  between  the  serfdom 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  freedom  of  (he  American  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  countries:  and,  of  course,  the  first  aspect 
of  slavery  is  infinitely  less  repulsive  in  Egypt  than  in  America. 
What  I  learned,  and  may  have  to  tell,  of  the  life  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  proves,  however,  that  the  institution  is 
no  more  defensible  hero  than  elsewhere." 

Miss  Martineau  has  been  in  the  desert,  and  she  never 
has  been  lost  in  a  good  snow-storm  on  a  Scottish  muir 
or  mountain ;  for  she  says  : — 

**  I  thought  of  poor  Hagar  here,  and  seemed  to  feel  her 
story  for  the  first  time.  I  thought  of  Scotch  shepherds  lost 
in  the  snow,  and  of  their  mild  case,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Arab  goatherds  in  the  desert.** 

We  quote  an  instance  of  this  lady's  solid  good  sense 
on  all  matters  that  oome  directly  under  her  percep- 
tion. If  ahe  could  only  be  kept  out  of  dreams,  and  the 
folly  of  supposing  herself  called  upon  to  rectify  the 
world's  views  on  things  too  great  for  her,  there  would 
be  few  more  useful  writers,  and  apparently  not  many 
more  careful  housewives : — 

"  The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  to  damp  and  fold  linen, 
and  I  was  ironing  till  dinner  time,  that  we  might  carry  onr 
sheets  and  towels  in  the  best  condition  to  the  Kaudja.  No 
one  would  laugh  at  or  despise  this  who  knew  the  importance, 
in  hot  countries,  of  the  condition  of  linen ;  and  none  who 
have  not  tried  can  judge  of  the  diflSirenee  in  comfort  of  ironed 
linen  and  that  which  is  rough  dried.  *  *  *  *  If  any 
lady  going  up  the  Nile  should  be  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to 
iron,  I  snouid  strongly  adrise  her  putting  np  a  pair  of  fist 
irons  among  her  baggage.  If  she  can  also  starch,  it  will  add 
much  to  her  comfort  and  that  of  her  party,  at  little  cost  of 
time  and  trouble." 

Miss  Martineau  thinks  highly  of  the  Americans  in 

this  respect,  and  says : — 

**  I  always  thotight  in  America,  and  I  always  shall  think, 
that  the  finest  specimens  of  human  development  I  have  seen 
are  in  the  United  States,  where  every  man,  however  learned 
and  Bseditative,  can  ride,  drive,  keep  his  own  hone,  and  roof 
his  own  dwelling ;  and  every  woman,  however  intellectual, 
oaa  do.  If  Mcesaiy,  ail  the  work  of  her  owa  home." 


Physiologists  hold  the  Americans  to  be  an  inferior 
specimen  of  human  development ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  determination  of  this  lady  not  to  be  convinced  other- 
wise, there  is  no  doubt  of  their  statement,  although,  in 
subsequent  ages,  as  the  soil  may  be  cleared,  it  may  be 
qualified. 

The  travellers  nearly  met  a  fatal  accident  at  the  Ca- 
taracts. Aft^r  reaching  the  top,  the  rope  broke,  and 
their  boat  was  carried  back  by  the  weight  of  water,  but 
they  were  safely  extricated. 

The  Nubians  greatly  interested  the  tourists,  and 
earned  their  good  opinion  as  an  industrious  class,  fight- 
ing for  a  living  with  the  desert ;  but  they  were  in  Nu- 
bia only  for  &ve  or  six  days. 

We  have  remarked  abeady  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  three  volmnes  is  occupied  with  learned  discussions 
and  dissertations,  which  can  only  be  given  in  them,  on 
the  authority  of  more  learned  investigators  than  the 
authoress,  so  far  as  they  are  of  material  value;  and  when 
they  degenerate  into  speculation,  they  are  utterly  value- 
less. This  lady  insists  upon  our  believing  that,  generally, 
the  numbers  stated  in  Scripture  are  false;  and  she  takes 
so  much  from  the  Bible  in  that  and  other  ways,  that  it 
would  be  wiser  and  preferable  to  reject  it  entirely.  The 
enthusiasm  of  their  visitor  for  the  tombs,  the  pyramids, 
and  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  leads  her  into  errors  unpardonable 
in  a  critic  of  high  pretensions.  In  reference  to  the 
monumental  records,  she  says,  page  179,  vol.  i, — 

'*  While  wo  take  to  heart  the  terrible  loss  [of  the  written 
records],  let  us  take  to  heart  also  the  valuo  of  the  resource, 
and .  search  for  the  charm  which  mav  remove  the  spell  of 
dumbness  from  these  eloquent  old  teachers." 

We  cannot  see  how  their  eloquence  can  be  thus 
vouched  for  while  they  remain  dumb ;  and  there  is  a 
bad  taste  in  thus  associating  together  dumbness  and 
eloquence.  At  another  page  (188),  while  recording 
her  joy  that  the  priests  said  there  were  forty-seven 
tombs  in  some  one  place,  the  authoress  adds — 

"  Whose  will  be  the  honour  of  laying  tbem  open  ?  not  in 
the  Cambyses'  spirit  of  rapine,  but  m  all  honour  and  rever- 
ence, in  search  of  treasures  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can 
corrupt,  nor  thieves  carry  away." 

Literally,  thieves  have  been  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  away  monumental  treasures  and  works  of  art 
from  I^ypt,  as  from  other  conquered  or  deserted  lands; 
but  we  think  it  better  not  to  apply  those  ideas  to  ancient 
sculpture  that  are  used  to  express  sacred  objects,  on- 
which,  so  far  as  they  accord  with  her  opinions,  the  writer 
places  great  value.  Strange  folly  it  is  to  believe  iin« 
plicitly  the  chisel  of  an  unknown  cutter  of  tombstones,, 
and  refuse  to  believe  records  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care  through  every  generation. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  have  the  following  an- 
nouncement : — 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  lived  a  writer  of  un- 
common interest  and  importance  to  us  now — Manetho,  the 
Egyptian  priest.  •  •  •  Ho  is  tho  very  man  we  want — to 
stand  on  the  ridge  of  time,  and  tell  us  who  are  below — ^what 
was  doing  in  the  depths  of  tho  old  ages.  He  did  so  stand, 
and  he  did  fully  tell  what  he  saw  ;  but  his  words  are  gone  to 
the  four  winds,  and  but  a  few  unconnected  declarations  have 
reaehed  ns." 

How  came  the  authoress  to  know  that  Manetho  "did 
fully  tell  *'  those  things  that  she  describes,  since  but  "a 
few  unconnected  declarations  have  reached  us?"  Miss 
Martineau,  notwithstanding  her  hatred  of  what  she  calls 
superstition,  when  evinced  by  her  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  narrowly  escaped  actual  idolatry  in  her 
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own  person,  thongh  she  considers  tbat  error  scarcely  so 

culpable  as   "  bibliatorj,"  or  bible  loving,  reverencing 

"  the  entire  bible."    Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  statues, 

she  says : — 

**  The  difficulty  to  us  now  is,  not  to  account  for  their  hav- 
in^  been  once  worshipped,  but  to  bolp  worshipping  them 
still." 

The  difficulty  of  patiently  reading  through  large  por- 
tions of  this  work  is  at  least  extreme.  Moses  is  one  of 
the  characters  admired  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  yet, 
according  to  her  judgment,  he  must  have  been  a 
great  and  plausible  impostor.  David  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise,  but  Jehu  is  condemned 
for  cruelty,  and  Solomon  for  uxoriousness.  The  Pen- 
tateuch is  supposed  to  have  been  written  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  the  discovery  of  the  books  of 
the  law  to  have  been  merely  their  imposition  on  society 
by  some  clever  forger;  and  yet,  in  that  case,  what  comes 
of  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  intellect  and  imagination 
of  David,  who  celebrates  the  law  as  his  study  by  the 
day,  and  liis  meditation  by  the  night ; — who  prays  that 
it  may  be  a  light  to  his  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  his  path ; 
but  £dl  whose  Psalms  may  also  have  been  written  during 
the  reign  of  Josiali,  or  at  some  subsequent  period;  and 
in  that  case,  Miss  Martineau  loses  a  poet  hero,  who  may 
have  been  no  poet,  or,  according  to  her  standard  of  cri- 
ticism, may  never  have  had  an  existence.  For  the  Sa- 
viour she  professes  to  hold  the  utmost  regard,  but  why 
we  cannot  guess;  for,  according  to  Miss  Martineau,  he 
also  must  have  been  a  great  impostor,  making  state- 
ments utterly  false,  and  advancing  claims  absolutely  un- 
founded. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  guess  whether  Miss 
Martineau  really  believes  in  a  future  state  of  any  de- 
scription, or  under  any  circumstances,  from  her  works. 
She  says,  page  300,  vol.  i. : — 

"We  traly  respect,  accordingly,  the  child's  or  the  peasant's 
notion  of  a  literal  judj^mentday,  when  there  will  be  a  process 
of  trial,  with  books  of  account  opened,  and  a  sentence  passed 
in  words,  and  burning  inflicted  in  the  one  case,  and  whatever 
the  indiTidual  most  desires  conferred  on  the  other.  We  truly 
respect  these  notions  in  the  child  ond  the  peasant,  while  we 
know  that  no  enlightened  and  disciplined  man  looks  forward 
to  any  such  actual  scene." 

If  by  the  term,  "  any  such  actual  scene,"  the  writer 
means  any  scene  bearing  the  leading  features  that  she 
has  caricatured  slightly,  the  last  sentence  is  grossly  in- 
solent ;  and  while  pitying  superior  minds  of  the  present 
day,  she  might  deal  to  them  some  portion  of  her  charity 
reserved  for  Egyptians  and  Mahommedans,  upon  whom 
it  is  largely  lavished. 

She  is  at  a  loss  regarding  John  the  Evangelist,  some- 
what doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  the  beloved 
disciple  was  advantageous  or  otherwise;  but  Simon 
Magus,  to  whom  she  ascribes  the  origin  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  Christianity,  is  deservedly  not  one  of  her 
favourites.  Amongst  other  matters,  she  is  somewhat 
vexed  that  the  human  race  liave  been  for  some  thousands 
of  years  in  direct  communication  with  butterflies,  worms, 
and  so  on,  without  acquiring  any  great  knowledge  of 
their  mental  capacities.  There  may  be  much  knowledge 
concealed  in  consequence  of  our  not  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  worms;  but  Miss 
Martineau  should  have  included  the  other  vermin  of  the 
Nile  in  these  idle  regrets. 

The  travellers  left  Egypt  by  the  route  of  the  He- 
brews, and  wandered  in  the  desert  of  Sinai^  one  of  them 


meditating,  and  recording  her  moditations  as  she  wan- 
dered. The  Scriptures  give  one  short  account»  written 
by  Moses  himself,  of  that  great  leader's  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  means  by  which  he  was  led  into  the  gigantic 
efiPort  to  redeem  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage; 
but  Miss  Martineau  knows  better  than  Moses  all  these 
circumstances,  and  we  subjoin  her  account  of  the  matter : 

"  In  the  solitudes  to  which  he  now  retired  with  his  family, 
shifting  his  tent  from  valley  to  valley,  according  to  the  needs 
of  his  flock,  and  sitting  down  beside  the  secluded  springs 
.\mong  the  rocky  mountains,  his  mind  wroaght  Ti«oroiisiy 
among  tfie  materials  stored  up  by  his  careful  edncatioo. 
There  is  no  place  like  the  desert  for  fruitful  inediiation. 
There,  among  the  immutable  forms  of  nature,  lives  the  past, 
for  those  who  know  how  to  look  for  it.  It  will  not  rise  to 
view  among  the  changing  scenes  of  social  life,  nor  speak 
where  the  voices  of  men  are  heard.  Bat  in  the  austere  silence 
of  the  desert  it  presses  its  tale  upon  the  tranquillised  soul, 
and  will,  to  one  who  knows,  as  Moses  did  then,  and  Mabom- 
med  after  him,  how  to  invoke  prophecy  of  the  fuiore~of  its 
unborn  child,  which  is  to  redeem  the  human  race  from  its 
sins  and  its  harden  of  woes.  Here,  as  Moses  sat  under  the 
shrubby  palm  in  its  moist  nook,  or  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
the  rock,  did  the  past  come  at  the  call  of  his  instructed 
memory,  and  toll  him  how  these  mighty  Egyptians  bad 
been  slaves,  as  his  Hebrew  brethren  now  were,  and  how 
they  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  bondage,  and  risen  Into 
a  powerful  nationality  by  driving  out  the  foe  who  had  op- 
pressed them  for  a  thousand  years,  and  by  restoring  to 
their  honours  the  Supreme  and  his  attributes  throu^^h  wUos-e 
aid  they  believed  all  great  deeds  to  bo  achieved ;  and  here,  t<i 
his  clear  understanding,  did  the  future  promiie  the  redeap- 
tion  of  his  race,  and  disclose  the  means  by  which  it  should  Le 
wrought.  Here  he  learned  to  see,  not  at  once  as  in  vision, 
but  in  the  dawning  of  many  days,  and  from  the  suggestions 
of  many  thoughtful  years — how  the  redemption  of  the  Hebrew 
race  should  be  effected,  how  far  the  precedents  of  former 
times  should  be  followed,  and  where  the^  should  be  departed 
from  ;  what  there  was  new  and  peculiar  m  the  drcumstances 
of  his  people,  and  how  these  circumstances  should  be  dealt 
with.  He  saw  that  the  Hebrews  could  not  rise  in  revolt 
against  their  oppressors  as  the  Egyptians  had  done  again&t 
their  Shepherd  conquerors ;  for  the  Hebrews  bad  not  the 
rights  of  native  possession ;  and  they  were  so  debased  by 
their  servitude  as  to  be  incapable  of  warfare.  He  saw  that 
they  must  bo  first  removed  from  the  influences  which  bad 
made  them  what  the^  were,  and  then  elevated  into  a  capability 
for  independent  social  life." 

We  are,  therefore,  to  understand  that  all  the  know- 
ledge of  Moses  regarding  "  the  Supreme"  was  derived 
from  the  Egyptians — ^f rom  the  people  whose  worship  and 
idols  he  was  so  careful  to  warn  his  countiymen  against, 
and  with  which  he  was  so  much  incensed.  The  visions 
narrated  by  him  are  to  be  considered  so  many  firands,  and 
yet  the  reader  must  remember  that  MissMartineauholds  the 
character  of  Moses  in  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem. 
We  are  even  farther  asked  to  believe  that  Moses  de- 
rived none  of  his  information  from  the  Israelites  them- 
selves— that  the  teaching  of  the  patriarchs  was  entirely 
forgotten  amongst  them — or  that  he  never  had  enjoyed 
any  intercourse  with  the  people  in  whose  favour  and  for 
whose  liberation  all  his  energies  were  stirred. 

The  second  volume  contains  some  graphic  sketches 
of  desert  scenery,  mixed,  unfortunately,  with  the  spe- 
culations of  the  writer,  which  she  supposes  to  be  new, 
whereas  they  are  old  doubts,  often  considered : — 

'*  How  differently  the  Pentateuch  here  reads,  from  the  same 
worn  old  Bible  which  one  has  handled  for  tive-and-iwenty 
years,  I  could  not  have  imagined.  The  light  from  Egypt  and 
Arabia  shining  into  itillnmlnatesunthought-of  pIace8,aod  gives 
a  new  and  most  fresh  colouring  to  the  wiiole.  I  little  thought 
ever  to  have  seen  so  much  of  Moses  as  I  did  this  day,  within 
sight  of  Arab  tents,  like  those  in  which  he  and  Zipporah  and 
their  children  lived  when  first  here  with  Jethro  s  flocks ; 
within  sight  of  the  same  peaks  which  were  landmarks  to  the 
wandering  tribes ;  and  of  the  same  wadees  where  they  rested, 
and  surrounded  by  the  very  same  mountain  springs  whence 
they  brought  water  for  themselves  and  their  floekt.    The 
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vrclls  within  ibd  oonvMit  aeom  to  have  been  alwajs  inexliansi- 
ahle  :  yet  I  dare  say  some  of  the  Hebrew  women  discovered 
the  ice-cold  spring  behind,  which  has,  no  doubt,  Iain  in  its 
shadowy  nook  since  Horeb  was  upreared.  I  wonder  whether 
it  wns  fringed  with  ferns  when  the  Hebrew  women  saw  it,  as 
it  is  now.  It  was  a  tempting  plnoo  for  gossip,  for  sitting 
down  to  talk  over  the  comforts  of  Goshen,  anil  the  verduro 
of  £gypt,  and  pointing  oat  the  dreariness  of  this  place,  and 
reminding  one  another  how  unwilling  they  and  their  hus- 
bands had  been  to  leave  Egy])t»  foreseeing  that  they  should 
only  get  into  trouble  by  trymg  a  now  country.  In  yonder 
plain  was  the  crowd  of  dark,  low  tents,  with  no  tabernacle 
yet  in  the  midst  Among  the  neighbouring  wadees  wore  the 
herdsmen  dispersed  tending  the  flocks  every  dsy  of  the  week ; 
for  as  yet  there  was  no  Sabbath.  This,  and  very  much  more, 
did  I  see  on  that  Sunday  at  Sinai ;  much  that  I  could  not 
have  seen  if  I  had  been  a  contemporary  disciple  of  Moses — 
much  that  can  be  seen  only  by  the  light  of  an  after  ago,  of  the 
educational  pur^ses  and  processes  for  which  the  Hebrews 
were  brought  here.*' 

Miss  Martineau  would  have  great  difficulty  in  proving 
that  "  as  yet  there  was  no  Sabbath."  The  people  are 
represented  as  at  Sinai,  when  Miss  Martineau  makes 
this  reflection;  but  previous  to  getting  there,  when  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  "which  is  between  Elim  and 
Sinai,"  there  was  the  Sabbath,  observed,  too,  in  a  very  so- 
lemn way,  as  this  lady,  who  seems  not  to  have  read  the 
Pentateuch  very  carefully,  will  find  on  referring  to 
£xodus  xvi.  and  23d  to  the  30th  verse.  Some  time 
elapsed  after  the  events  there  recorded,  before  the  Is- 
raelites passed  through  Rephidim  to  Sinai,  from  which 
the  law  was  delivered,  containing,  amongst  other  com- 
mandments, the  fourth.  That  commandment  runs  in 
language  which  implies,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  a  preyious  knowledge  and  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  subject  is  twisted  into  this  place, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  modernising  the  institution 
of  this  weekly  rest ;  for,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
herdsmen  were  compelled  to  tend  their  flocks,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  even  on  the  Sabbath.  Miss  Martineau 
explains  the  religious  creed  of  Moses  upon  the  following 
theory : — 

"By  his  priestly  rank  and  privileges,  Moses  knew  the 
mysteries  of  Egyptian  worship.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the 
multitude  at  Binai  who  knew,  what  we  all  know,  or  may 
know,  now— that  the  two  chief  objects  of  the  heathen  mas- 
teries were  the  preservation  of  the  doctrino  of  the  Divme 
Unit^,  and  the  detection  or  explanation  of  idolatry.  The 
Or;>hic  h^mo,  sung  by  the  initiated  in  mysteries  whioh  were 
derived  from  Egypt,  was  familiar  truth  to  blm  : — *  I  will  de- 
clare a  secret  to  the  initiated ;  but  let  the  doors  be  shut 

against  the  profane I  shall  utter  the  truth  without 

diesfuise.  Suffer  not,  therefore,  thy  former  prejudices  to  de- 
bar thee  from  that  happy  life  which  the  knowledge  of  these 
sublime  truths  will  procure  unto  thee  ;  but  carefully  contem- 
plate this  divine  oracle,  and  preserve  it  in  purity  of  mind  and 
neart.  Go  on,  in  the  right  way,  and  contemplate  the  Solo 
Governor  of  the  world.  He  is  One  and  of  himself  Alone; 
and  to  that  One  all  things  owe  their  being.  He  operates 
through  all,  was  never  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  but  does  himself 
see  every  one.'  Moses  knew  that  this  sublime  truth  of  the 
mysteries  was  once  the  common  faith  of  men,  though  it  was 
now  called  Atheism,  from  the  contempt  it  was  supposed  to 
cast  upon  the  po|)ular  gods ;  and  that  it  must  again  become 
the  faith  of  mankind,  through  him  amidst  all  the  difficulty 
and  suffering  which  attenda  return  from  error  to  a  funda- 
mental primitive  idea.  He  knew  that,  before  he  could  see 
bis  hope  fnlfiUed — his  hope  that  every  Hebrew  should  worship 
Jehovah,  as  his  father  Abraham  had  done— -the  people  must  go 
through  a  process  of  training  as  painful  to  himself  as  irksome 
to  them.  But  this  was  the  work  he  had  to  do ;  and  he  had 
brought  them  hither  to  begin  it." 

Moses  unquestionably  was  skilled  in  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians;  but  the  authority  on  which  we  be- 
lieye  that  statement  imputes  a  different  origin  to  his 
theology;  and  we  have  no  right  to  use  those  parts  of 
that  narrative  which  suit  our  prejudices  as  correct,  with- 
out accepting  also  its  more  important  statements. 


Without  the  Bible  we  should  know  very  little  of  Moses, 
and  yet  his  character  is  greatly  revered  by  our  tourist, 
who  denies,  however,  the  truth  of  the  information  that 
he  furnishes  there  regarding  his  own  history,  character, 
and  pursuits.  What  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  respect  for  a  critical  and  learned 
authority — and  Miss  Martineau  is  appearing  voluntarily 
in  these  capacities  through  three  volumes — who,  at  page 
83,  vol.  ii.,  refers  seriously  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  as  a 
sagacious  and  politic  minister;  as  a  person  of  whose  ex- 
istence there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  concerning  that 
of  Prince  Mcttemich  or  Sir  Charles  Wood;  as  a  states- 
man, in  a  crisis,  worth  more  than  both  modem  poli- 
ticians, but  furnishes  us  with  the  following  statement  at 
page  91,  vol.  iii.? — 

"  It  is  believed  by  the  learned  that,  during  two  centuries 
and  a-half,  afler  the  fall  assumption  of  power  by  the  priest- 
hood, under  Jehoiadn,  the  four  nrst  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  probably  compiled  from  existing  documents,  and  other 
means  of  knowledge ;  and  that,  finally,  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy was  written,  and  brought  out  with  the  others,  in  the 
time  of  Josiah,  to  work  the  greatest  change  in  the  religions 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  which  hiid  happened  since  th^  had 
left  Mount  Sinai.  The  books  of  the  inw  were  then  found 
written  in  the  ark—in  the  ark  whioh  i«  derlnred  to  have  been 
empty  at  preceding  dates  :  and  a  muUitndo  of  particulars  in 
the  books  themselves  prove,  as  biblical  scholars  have  shown, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  form 
before  the  dates  here  as$)igncd.  For  tho  consternation  of  king 
Josiah,  and  the  sensation  excited  among  the  people,  by  the 
denunciations  against  idolatry — especially  the  prevalent  idola- 
try of  the  country — we  neea  only  refer  to  the  history.  Our 
lousiness  with  the  event  is  to  mark  its  effect  on  the  religious 
thought  of  the  nation." 

All  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  is  derived  from  the 
Pentateuch.  If  these  books  be  incredible,  Joseph's  ex- 
istence is  disestablished.  He  is  no  more  to  us  than 
Waverley  or  Guy  Mannering.  Moses  may  be  a  myth, 
and  Aaron  a  mistake,  if  this  belief  of  the  learned  be 
worthy  of  any  attention.  It  is  true  that  the  four  first 
books  are  said  to  have  been  probably  compDed  from 
existing  documents  during  the  reign  of  Josiah.  They 
never  have  been  anything  else  than  documents,  va\d.  if 
they  were  copied  from  then  existing  documents,  ther- 
authenticityremains  unimpaired;  while  if  they  were  "comi 
piled,*  *  their  character  is  changed.  We  are  very  confi- 
dent that  aU  "  the  learned"  cannot  show  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  preference  of  the  word  "  compiled" 
to  "  copied,"  and  that  those  who  adopt  it  can  show  no 
better  reason  for  doing  so  than  a  vain  and  weak-minded 
ambition  to  seem  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  With 
this  authoress,  moreover,  we  fear  that  "the  learned" 
are  those  persons  only  who  support  her  opinions.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  a  pretence  of  charity,  or 
even  a  blunder  of  charity — a  belief  that  a  writer  can  be 
liberal  and  charitable  who  says  that  "  the  learned"  think 
the  Pentateuch  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and 
that  "  all  tlie  enlightened  "  have  ceased  to  expect  or  to 
believe  in  "the  day  of  judgment." 

There  are  many  errors  into  which  the  authoress  falls, 
evidently  from  a  careless  study  of  the  Scriptures — errors 
that  have  not  a  very  prejudicial  tendency,  but  at  the 
same  time  destroy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  any  con- 
fidence in  her  critical  discrimination.  The  institution  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood  is  ascribed  in  this  work  to  the 
time  of  Josiah,  although  no  fact  is  more  distinctly,  or 
perhaps  more  frequently,  stated,  than  the  succession  of 
priests  in  the  house  of  Levi,  from  Aaron  downwards, 
and  the  separation  of  his  tribe  to  offices  connected  with 
the  priesthood  and  the  services  of  religion. 
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The  following  passage  is  founded  on  an  error  of  the 

kind  to  which  we  have  referred: — 

"  The  first  thing  endont  la  thoir  history,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrews  in  ihe  promised  laud,  is  the  utter  apparent 
failure,  for  the  time,  of  their  ieadei^s  aim  and  hope  for  them. 
His  hope  had  been,  and  the  aim  of  their  desert  life,  to  keep 
them  pure  from  Egyptian  popular  superstitions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  planetorv  worship  of  Canaan  on  the  other ;  but 
thoy  were  subject  to  both  for  some  centuries  after  their  ar- 
rival in  Palestine,  avowedly  till  the  completion  of  the  law  and 
the  full  establishment  of  the  ritual  after  the  time  of  Joshua, 
and  unconsciously,  in  several  doctrines  and  many  habits  of 
thought,  to  the  very  last.  The  golden  calf  at  Sinai  was  not 
the  only  one  by  very  many.  Jehovah  was  still  considered, 
at  times,  if  not  always,  the  chief  God  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and 
tliis  pre-eminence  was  asserted  by  the  consecration  of  golden 
calves  to  him  exclusively,  which  indicated  him  to  be  the  Amun 
or  King  of  the  Gods  to  this  seeming  Egyptian  people.  These 
calves  were  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  on  many  a  high 
place  between,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  three  generations 
afier  the  day  when  David  brought  the  ark  into  Jerusalem, 
hidding  its  gates  be  lifted  up,  that  the  Ein^  of  Glory  might 
oome  in.  And  as  for  the  planetary  idolatry,  the  people  not 
only  fell,  immediately  after  their  arrival,  into  the  worship  of 
the  oriental  Apollo  and  Diana,  but  the  horses  of  the  sun,  and 
chariots  of  the  sun,  were  set  up  as  consecrated  ima<;es,  ait  the 
▼er^  entrance  of  the  House  of  Jehovah,  up  to  the  time  of 
Josiah/' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Jewish  ri- 
tual was  folly  established  during  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
although  that  monarch  tolerated,  with  it,  the  worship 
of  many  false  gods,  on  account  of  the  connexions  that 
he  formed ;  and  participated  in  idolatry  at  one  period, 
probably  the  middle  period  of  his  life  and  reign.  The 
calves  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel  were  consequences 
of  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  former  into  a  separate  kingdom.  The  tribes 
never  coalesced  again,  and  the  Israelites  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
amongst  the  Jews  under  Josiah. 

The  same  careless  statements  regarding  facts,  and 
the  objectionable  formation  of  arguments  on  these  mis- 
statements, which  we  have  already  often  noticed,  pre- 
vails through  the  whole  historical  theology  of  the  work. 
The  error  regarding  the  Mahommedans,  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  following  extract,  is  frequently  repeated ; 
manifesting  an  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  en- 
tirely unaccountable  on  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical 
teacher  ;  and  Miss  Martineau  assumes  that  office. 

"The  latter  faith,  which  has  transcended  all  preceding  re- 
ligions in  its  pQwer  over  the  human  race— Mahoromedan, 
which  has  won  its  tens  of  thousands  to  the  thousands  of  any 
other  faith  well-known  to  as — is  not  without  its  representative 
here.  Towering  above  the  shrines  of  the  Greek  deities,  and 
the  source  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  river,  and  the  site  of  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Caesars,  and  the  fields  where  Jesus  walked,  is  the 
Seat  Saracenic  castle,  held  for  ages  in  the  name  of  Allah,  and 
abommed  his  Prophet.  Wo  saw  it  Umg  this  day,  as  we  were 
riding  over  the  boundary  hills  of  Palestine. 

"  These  were  our  last  hours  in  the  Holy  Land.  From  these 
heights  we  looked  back  upon  a  land  of  most  varie<;ated  scenery, 
and  I  oonld  not  but  feel  of  faiths  curiously  commingled, 
strong  as  was  the  Jewish  profession  of  unity  of  faith,  and  of 
race.  The  main  feature  of  its  faith,  however — its  monotheism 
— finallv  remained  unchanged  for  so  long  as  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  its  distinctive  character  before  the  world.  Though  alle- 
gorically  impaired  by  the  Pharisaic  sect  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  by  the  Alexandrian,  and  other  parties  ever  since, 
that  great  doctrine  has  remained,  on  the  whole,  praotically 
estabhshed;  and  this  it  is  which  distinguishes  this  birth-place 
of  a  religious  faith  above,  perhaps,  every  other  on  earth.  Next 
to  this  ranks  the  distinction  given  it  by  the  appearance  of 
Christ  When  men  shall  have  learned  to  receive  bis  doctrine 
in  the  simplicity  with  which  he  gave  it->to  receive  it  from 
himself,  from  his  life  and  his  words— tbey  will  probably  be- 
come aware  that  it  is  its  commixture  with  superstitions  and 
institutions  older  than  itself,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  not 
having  been  more  extensive  and  effectual  in  its  operation  than 
the  history  of  eighteen  centuries  shows  it  to  have  been.  En- 
cumbered with  much  that  was  mver  contemplated  by  the  | 


Teacher  himself,  and  that  is  incompatible  with  the  whole  spi- 
rit of  his  Gospel— eocumbere<l  with  a  priesthood  and  ritu&l 
of  its  own,  and  adulterated  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  super- 
stitions of  all  the  nations  who  ministered  to  the  Hebrew  mind, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  is  overlaid  and 
almost  destroyed.  The  paternity  of  Ood  extending  to  all  men ; 
the  infallible  operation  of  his  will  or  providence ;  hisstrict  moral 
government,  by  which  moral  retribution  is  inevitable ;  the  bro- 
therhood of  tile  whole  human  race,  and  in  that  the  promise  of 
fieace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men ;  and  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  of  which  he  should 
be  Prince,  and  his  followers  the  administrators,  the  dead  ril- 
ing to  enter  into  it ;  and  the  living  to  be  admitted  withoat 
death ;  the  expiration  of  the  Jewish  law  on  the  establishment 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion, 
which  was  to  have  the  heaven  and  the  earth  for  its  temple, 
and  the  whole  body  of  believers  for  its  priests ; — these  were 
the  points  of  faith  which  appear  to  have  been  ofibred  by  Jesus 
himself— the  simple  glad  tidings  whi9b  the  earnest  disciple 
hears  from  him  when  listening  to  his  voice  alone  in  the  fp> 
tiremeuts  of  Palestine,  sequestered  from  the  embarrassiog 
echoes  of  other  countries,  and  later  times.  It  was  thus  that 
Palestine  and  its  faith  appeared  to  one,  at  least,  as  I  looked 
back  this  day  from  the  ridge  of  the  eastern  hills,  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  valley  of  Jordan." 

The  absolute  statement  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
extract  is,  that  Mahommedanism  has  won  ten  times  the 
number  of  converts  attached  to  any  other  faith  knomi 
to  us.  There  are  different  forms  of  Mabommedanisin, 
as  there  are  different  forms  of  Christianity  ;  and  club- 
bing all  its  adherents  in  the  different  sects  together, 
they  do  not  make  out  a  nimiber  equal  to  the  disciples 
of  more  than  one  known  faith.  The  followers  of  Buddha 
in  the  different  forms  of  Buddhism  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Mahommed.  Christianil^  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  is  believed  to  embrace  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  persons.  We  have  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  really  exist  two  hundred  millions  of  l^lahom- 
medans  on  the  earth.  Its  entire  population  is  reckoned 
at  eight  hundred  millions.  One-third  of  that  number 
are  supposed  to  be  resident  in  China  and  its  immediate 
dependencies,  and  there  are  few  Mahommedans  amongst 
them.  Central  Asia  contains  a  vast  population,  but  the 
majority  are  not  Mahommedans.  In  Western  Asisl,  the? 
greatly  preponderate;  but  that  region  and  the  northern 
coasts  of  Africa  contain  the  greatest  numbers  and 
strength.  In  Europe,  there  are  not  very  many  millions. 
The  error  of  saying,  and  repeating  and  reiterating  the 
saying,  that  these  people  are  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  adherents  of  any  other  faith — are  two  thou- 
sand millions  strong — which  they  would  require  to  he, 
in  order  to  have  ten  times  the  number  of  all  Christians 
— should  not  find  a  place  in  a  work  profesamg  to  de- 
scribe Eastern  life  and  faith — ^to  be  the  product  of 
personal  research,  aided  by  the  accumulated  treasures  of 
"  the  learned"  and  of  "  the  enlightened."  When  mis- 
takes of  this  nature  regarding  matters  of  general  noto- 
riety are  committed,  what  can  we  expect  amongst  the 
tombs  and  the  ruinous  monuments,  the  dust,  the  sand, 
and  the  mud  of  fallen  Egypt  ? 

The  epitome  of  the  Chnstian  religion  given  in  the  last 
extract  is  so  far  correct ;  but  falling  back  on  the  words 
of  Jesus,  the  test  to  which  we  are  referred,  it  is  incom- 
plete, and  there  is  a  haze  and  darkness  hanging  over 
the  abstract  which  He  left  not  over  his  doctrines. 
There  is  little  satisfaction  in  noticing  the  views  promul- 
gated by  Miss  Martineau,  because  we  have  no  standard 
of  appeal ;  for  what  are  the  words  of  Jesus  ?  Words 
that  do  not  suit  the  argument  are  pronounced  to  be 
interpolations.  This  entire  deficiency  in  the  basis  of 
the  discussion  must  often  render  it  devoid  of  results. 
One  statement  in  this  e&tiAot  ^oea  the  wonb  of  k* 
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flective  men  through  all  Christendom.  Christianity  has 
not  yet  covered  the  earth,  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
generally  practised  by  its  professors. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able parts  of  this  work — those  descriptive  chapters  which 
abound  in  most  interesting  narrative.  The  tourists 
were  particularly  fortunate  in  their  sojourn  at  Petra, 
and  they  were  able  to  examine  that  old  metropolis  in 
the  rocks  more  carefully  and  completely  than  any 
preceding  party.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  interest 
attached  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Idumea  than  any 
other  eastern  city,  except  Jcnisalcm — more  interest 
appertaining  to  the  place,  although  neither  felt  nor 
expressed  as  yet  in  Europe.  WTiat  induced  the  cliil- 
dren  of  Edom,  at  a  time  when  the  broad  world  lav 
unpeopled  before  them,  to  perch  their  home  with  the 
eagle  amongst  the  rocks?  What  charm  had  those 
"  clefts  of  the  rocks"  to  the  long  line  of  Dukes  of  Edom 
— ^the  aristocracy  of  Idumea?  By  what  process  did 
they  who  went  not  down  to  Egypt  reach  that  high  de- 
gree of  refinement,  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  that  they  undoubtedly  possessed?  When  at 
last  the  judgments  denounced  from  God  by  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, andother  prophets  inlsrael,  fell  on  them  with  irresis- 
tible power — ^where  fled  the  fragments  of  a  noble,  though 
ultimately  an  impious  and  wicked  race  ?  A  prophet  de- 
nounced for  their  doom  that  "  there  shall  not  be  any 
remaining  of  the  house  of  Edom."  The  doom  seems  to 
have  been  literally  fulfilled,  for  no  traces  now  remain  of 
the  vigorous  and  active  people  who  set  "  their  nest 
among  the  stars."  The  singularity  of  Petra  consisted 
not  merely  in  its  houses  being  excavations,  and  its 
streets  chasms  between  rocks;  but  in  the  scenery,  for 
many  miles  around,  which  exhibited  the  same  alterna- 
tion of  precipice  and  chasm.  Miss  Martineau's  descrip- 
tions of  the  deserted  rocks,  that  were  once  a  proud 
metropolis,  are  extremely  vivid: — 

"  I  think  that  traTellcrs  have  not  only  much  underrated  the 
number  of  rock-dwellers,  but  failed  to  perceive  that  what  re- 
mains are  the  merecf^bmof  what  the  precipices  once  presented 
to  view.  Ao  observant  eye  may  detect  remains  of  stucco  or- 
naments very  high  up  many  rooks,  and  in  great  numbers. 
Again,  many  of  the  excavations  are  so  difiBcult  to  reach,  aud 
some  are  such  mere  walls  or  surface?,  that  it  appears  as  if 
the  whole  front  of  the  rock,  to  a  considerable  depth,  had  fal 
len :  nnd  in  these  places  there  was  usually  that  extrnordinnry 
gauiiiness  of  coloorinsr  wliich  marks  the  more  friable  portions 
of  tbe  rock — tlmt  is,  those  portions  where  exposure  to  the  air 
havin;;  he«!un,  the  oxydc  ofiron  in  the  rock  carries  on  the  de- 
compo-sition.  In  these  places,  a  finger- end  will  brinj?  down 
whole  handl'uls  of  sand.  Where  the  rock  is  dun-colonred, 
tbe  sui  face  is  usually  well  htirdened.  Again,  the  conduits, 
cis^tcrns,  and  flights  of  steps  scattered  over  tbe  rocks  av.d 
among  the  precipices  indicate  a  larger  number  of  rock  dwell- 
ings thau  remaiu  now — very  great  as  that  number  is. 

"  And  how  very  great  it  is  !  I  began  with  a  notion  that  I 
should  like  to  count  tbem ; — having  read  that  they  were  about 
two  hundred.  With  this  two  hundred  running  in  my  head 
(as  one  never  gets  over  believing  what  one  reads)  I  continued 
for  some'  days  to  think  of  these  rock-abodes  as  computable 
by  hundreds,  till  I  was  startled  by  hearing  one  of  tbe  gentle- 
men wonder  how  many  thousands  there  were.  We  were  sit- 
ting on  a  rook  nt  the  moment :  and  as  he  pointed  up  two  or 
three  ravines,  counting  the  holes  in  a  single  rock  face,  and 
reminded  me  how  small  a  proportion  these  bore  to  the  whole, 
I  was  indeed  astonished.  I  cuuld  not  admit  the  full  extent 
of  the  marvel  at  tbe  moment :  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  was 
right.  Dr.  Robinson  says,  'All  these  sepulchres,  of  course, 
looked  down  upon  the  city  of  the  living  ;  but  others  again  ore 
found  in  retired  dells  and  secret  chasms,  or  sometimes  among 
the  heights  on  either  side,  to  which  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  lead  up  in  several  places.'  Dr.  Robinson's  couclusiou 
that  these  excavations  were  all  tombs,  except  the  few  whiob 
might  have  been  temples,  appeared  to  us  on  the  spot  very  ex- 
traordinary. Elsewhere,  rock  tombs  are,  or  have  been,  sealed 
up— contami  or  have  oontainec^y  dead  bodies/^  and  may  be 


counted  by  dozens  to  a  large  city— each  containing  many 
bodies.  Here  they  are  standing  wide  open ;  no  de;u1  body  (eX' 
cept  of  a  modem  Arab  or  two)  has  ever  been  found  in  them, 
and  they  exceed  any  number  of  houses  that  the  area  of  the 
city  can  ever  have  contained.  To  these  considerations  we 
may  add  that  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the  Arab  tribes  of 
the  desert  to  live  in  caves  ;  and,  in  all  their  modes  of  living, 
appear  to  be  aboriginal:  and  that  the  Scriptural  expressions 
relating  to  such  districts  as  this  speak  of  habitations  as  well 
as  sepulchres.  Isaiah  speaks  of  one  '  that  graveth  an  habi- 
tation for  himself  in  a  rock  :'  and  Jeremiah  exclaims,  '  Thy 
terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thine  heart, 
0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the 
heisht  of  the  hill :  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  as 
high  :is  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  snith 
the  Lord.'  Obadmh,  again,  declares  his  message  to  be  'con« 
ceming  Edom,*  when  he  says,  '  The  pride  of  thme  heart  hath 
deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
whose  hobitaiion  is  high  ;  that  saith  in  bis  heart "  who  shall 
bring  me  down  to  the  ground  ?**  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as 
the  eagle,  nnd  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars, 
thence  will  I  brin?  thee  down,  soith  the  Lord.'  *  There  shall 
not  be  any  remaining  of  the  bouse  of  Esau,'  the  prophet  goes 
on  to  sav;  and  mournful,  indeed,  is  the  vacuity  now.  Every 
descrtecl  place  is  mournful  enough — a  grass-grown  farm- 
house iu  Ireland  ;  a  city  buried  under  mounds  in  Egypt;  but 
uowhero  else  is  there  desolation  like  that  of  Petra,  where 
these  rock  door-ways  stand  wide — ^still  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
a  multitude,  but  all  empty,  and  silent,  except  for  the  multi- 
plied echo  of  the  cry  of  the  ,eaglc,  or  the  bleat  of  the  kid.  No 
— these  excavations  never  were  all  tombs.  In  the  morning, 
the  sons  of  Esau  came  out  in  the  first  sunshine  to  worship 
ut  their  doors,  before  going  forth,  proud  as  their  neighbour 
eagles,  to  the  chase ;  and  at  night,  the  yellow  fires  lighted  up 
irom  within,  tier  above  tier,  the  face  of  the  precipice." 

The  sketches  of  Lahorde  are  represented  as  inaccu- 
rate by  this  lady ;  and  Petra  has  not  yet  obtained  that 
share  of  regard  from  the  pencils  of  professional  tourists 
that  the  interest  of  the  place,  and  even  the  demand  in 
the  market,  would  seem  to  justify: — 

"  When  on  the  top  range  of  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  I  call* 
ed  one  or  two  of  my  companions  to  witness  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  view  from  this  point,  given  by  Laborde.  We  were  on  the 
precise  spot  whence  the  sketch  was  taken,  as  was  shown  by  a 
number  of  neighbouring  objects.  It  was  the  distance  that 
was  in  fault.  Before  us  rose  a  lofty  barrier  of  rock,  which, 
of  course,  closed  in  the  view :  but  in  Laborde  we  have,  in 
place  of  this  rock,  a  fine  retiring  distance,  and  long  perspec- 
tive of  fa9ades,  and  a  spacious  valley  with  a  meandering 
river,  such  as  was  never  yet  seen  in  Petra.  It  is  a  serious 
matter  giving  false  impressions  of  a  place  at  once  so  remark- 
able and  so  little  visited  as  this.  In  marking,  in  his  plan, 
the  Sik  as  '  the  only  entrance  to  the  town,'  Laborde  may 
have  followed  Diodorus,  who  says  there  was  but  one  way  in, 
atid  that  artificial ;  though  he  should  not  have  repeated  this 
without  verifying  it :  but  the  elaborate  view,  with  its  non- 
existent vnlley  and  stream,  is  a  gratuitous  piece  of  misleading, 
for  which  I  see  no  excuse." 

The  deficiency  in  pencil  sketches  is  partially  compen- 
sated by  such  paintings  with  the  pen  as  the  picture  we 
subjoin : — 

"  We  wore  to  have  set  forth  at  half-past  seven :  but  we 
were  detained  an  hour  by  the  disputes  among  tho  Arabs  about 
the  divisiou  of  their  money.  As  far  as  the  Khasne,  we  went 
over  the  same  ground  as  yesterday  :  and  then  we  entered  the 
Sik — the  most  extraordinary  entrance  to  a  capital  city,  from 
its  indomitable  wildncss,  that  was  probably  ever  seen.  This 
main  street  of  Petra  is  about  two  miles  long.  Its  width  varies 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet ;  and  it  is  enclosed  between  perpendi- 
cular rocks  which  spring  to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  feet.  These  are  singular  conditions  of  a  main 
street.  It  is  paved  and  drained,  but  badly  lighted,  for  the 
rocks  so  nearly  meet  as  to  leave,  really  and  truly,  only  that 
'strip  of  sky'  which  one  often  reads  of,  but  which  I  never 
remember  to  have  beforo  seen,  except  in  being  drawn  up  out 
of  a  coal-pit.  Captain  Mangles  speaks  of  the  sky  being  com- 
pletely hidden  in  places  by  the  overlapping  rocks  above  :  but 
this  Oi-capcd  my  observation.  The  dimncssi,  however,  at  the 
bottom  of  this  chink,  where  we  were  forcing  our  way  among 
tho  tamarisks,  wild  figs,  and  oleanders,  was  memorable 
enouifh.  The  pavement  is  of  largo  slippery  stones,  worn  in 
places  into  ruts  by  ancient  chariot  wheels.  A  conduit  runs 
along,  and  a  little  above,  tho  wny-side— a  channel  hollowed 
in  tho  rock :  and  in  parts  there  are,  at  tho  height  of  thirty 
feet,  earthen  pipes  for  the  oouyeyance  of  water.    On  the  face 
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of  the  precipices,  eometimes  npright  as  a  Trail  for  three 
hnndred  feet,  ore  curious  marks  left  by  more  ancient  men 
than  those  who  paved  the  streets  and  laid  the  water-pipes — 
shallow  niches,  and  the  outlines  and  first  cuttino^s  of  pedi- 
ments; nnd  tablets  be;;un  and  discontinued.  On  looking  up, 
one  sees  a  solitiry  tree,  bending  over  the  ravine  from  a  height 
which  makes  a  mere  bush  of  it.  In  the  fissures  of  the  rock 
spring  brambles,  the  bright  green  caper  plant,  and  fig  trees 
with  translucent  yoang  leaves,  and  roots  and  stems  which 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  crericcs  by  inconceivable 
twists.  Down  the  water-drips  hang  bunches  and  strings  of 
delicate  ferns ;  and  ronnd  the  smooth  curve  of  some  protrud- 
ing rock  lies  an  ivy  garland,  pushed  forth  from  the  rocess  be- 
hind, which  is  curtained  with  it.  The  homely  mallow,  the 
wild  geranium  and  red  poppy,  spring  in  corners  where  there 
Is  a  deposit  of  earth,  ana  skirt  much  of  the  way ;  and  the  pale, 
blue  forget-me-not  lurks  in  the  hollows  unclcr  the  shrubs 
where  there  was  lately  a  pool.  On  ledges,  above  one's  hcatl, 
are  heaped  stones  in  such  quantities  as  show  how  tieroely  the 
torrent  drives  through  this  pass  after  the  winter  raini — a  lia- 
bility which  was,  of  course,  guarded  against  when  this  was  a 
capital  city. 

*'  In  the  proudest  of  those  days,  there  must  have  been  an 
indomitable  wildness  in  this  main  avenue — almost  as  much 
as  now — almost  as  much  when  the  commerce  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  city  passed  through  it—  on  tho  backs  of  camels 
from  the  East,  or  in  chariots  from  Rome — as  now  when  a 
p.orty  from  far  England  was  stumbling  among  its  debri»t  full 
of  wonder  and  bafiled  speculation.  The  sharp  lights  aud 
deep  shadows  must  have  been  the  same  then  as  now ;  and  the 
gay  hues  of  the  rocks.  Were  the  sky-high  trees  and  rock- 
weeds  there?  and  the  eagle  spreading  his  wings  on  his  eyrie, 
as  I  saw  them  to-day  ?  And  did  the  small  birds  roost  in  the 
holes  of  the  precipice,  and  speckle  it  with  their  shadows  as 
they  flew?  And  did  the  singing-bird — ^warbling  to-day  like 
tho  nightingale  of  the  place— find  a  natural  perch  within  the 
city  gates  ?  Hovy  sti-ange  must  have  been  the  strong  echoes 
of  city  noises  in  this  gorge  !— the  cry  of  the  camel  drivers, 
the  rattle  of  chariots,  the  common  talk  and  laugh  of  citizens, 
and  the  play  of  children  !  And  what  different  people  must 
have  been  met  there  from  tho  few  we  saw  to-d;iy  !  Instead 
of  eastern  merchants  and  Roman  soldiers,  and  a  Greek  travel- 
ler or  two,  I  saw  to-day  a  f^roup  of  goats  aud  their  herdsmen 
entering  into  the  deepest  shadow  from  the  reach  of  sunshine  ; 
and  a  child  standing  with  two  kids  on  a  point  of  rock  above 
my  head ;  and  a  wild  troop  of  sha«7gy  Arabs,  clattering  their 
arms  as  I  passed ;  and  here  and  there  a  solitiry  fisore,  with 
his  matchlock,  brown  tunic,  nnd  white  teeth,  perched  on  a 
pinnacle,  or  striding  over  a  distant  slope.  These  features  of 
wilderness  carried  me  back  far  beyond  tho  Roman  and  Greek 
times  ;  back  to  the  davs  when  the  children  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac  married  and  settled  their  posterity  hero.  Further  back 
than  this  wc  cannot  go ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  Horims 
who  were  driven  out  from  hence  by  Esau.  Biit  Esau,  and 
bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ishmnel,  and  her  brother  Nebajoth, 
and  his  descendants,  tho  Nebnthoeans,  ^ore  probably  not  unlike 
the  wild  Arab /(oat-herds  and  hunters  we  met  to-day,  except 
that  they  earned  bows  instead  of  matchlocks.  Their  other 
arms,  their  dress,  face,  and  form,  were  probably  much  the 
aame  .is  we  saw.  We  had  only  to  fancy  them  multiplied  and 
inh.abiting  the  holes  in  the  rock,  and  wo  might  put  the  last 
three  thousand  years  of  tho  world's  history  out  of  sight." 

To  lose  one's  way  in  Damascus,  in  Paris,  or  any  other 
foreign  city,  is  an  unpleasant  event  for  a  tourist ;  but 
to  be  lost  amongst  the  ruins  of  rocks,  in  a  city  of  tombs, 
is  far  more  serious.  There  is  the  chance  of  never  meet- 
ing any  one  to  lead  the  wanderers  right,  and  the  danger, 
when  a  party  appears,  that  they  will  most  probably  lead 
them  wrong.  That  was  the  fate  of  Miss  Martineau  and  a 
party  of  her  companions.  They  were  caught  in  a  storm 
amid  the  ruins  of  Petra,  while  they  knew  not  scarcely 
where  to  turn;  but  they  were  well  repaid  for  the 
danger  and  the  delay  by  a  spectacle  that  cannot  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  rocks  of  Edom.  The 
water  channels  were  filled  once  more,  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  peopled  to  their  gratification ; — 

"  We  waited  and  watched  :  and  a  very  preltv  thing  it  was 
to  watch  the  little  white  torrents  dashing  down  from  the  sum- 
mits, here  and  there,  as  far  as  we  could  sec.  But  these  same 
waterfalls  were  sending  streams  down  the  intervnls  of  the 
slopes  before  us — in  some  places  ankle-deep.  The  whole  sky 
was  one  dark  grey :  and  it  struck  me  that,  not  only  was  there 
DO  prospect  of  its  clearing  up,  but  that  wc  were  too  far  from 


home  to  run  the  risk  of  further  delay.  My  companions  ob- 
jected that  wo  had  no  guide,  and  were  quite  ignorant  of  tho 
way ;  whereas  somebody  would  certainly  be  coming  soon  lo 
look  for  us.  I  had  a  pocket-compass  with  me.  however,  and 
was  quite  sure  of  the  general  direction.  I  knew  that  the  tents 
lay  south-west,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water-course.  So,  off 
we  went,  as  straight  as  an  arrow— across  guUies,  over  bill;', 
through  ankle-deep  water — for  it  was  no  time  for  picking  acd 
choosing  our  footing.  One  of  my  companions  was  lame  tint 
day ;  but  on  he  must  go,  over  stone-heaps  and  through  pnol^. 
We  found  a  way  down  into  the  water-course — ^Walked  lunnr 
^ards  along  it — knowing  now  whrre  we  were — ^aod  got  out  of 
It  not  far  from  our  platform.  Within  three  minutes,  before  I 
bad  half  put  off  my  wet  clothes,  I  heard  a  shout — the  torrent 
had  come  down.  Down  it  came,  almost  breast4iigb— rushtn:^ 
and  swirling  among  the  thickets  and  great  stones  in  the  water- 
course, giving  U9  a  river  in  a  moment,  where  we  had  never 
dreamed  of  hoping  to  seo  one!  As  soon  ns  I  could,  I  ran  out 
to  the  verge  of  the  platform,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sight.  It  was  worth  any  inconvenience  and  disappoint- 
ment. Wo  forgot  the  dripping  tent,  from  which  little  riUs 
ran  upon  our  bedsteads;  wo  forgot  the  lost  hoars  of  this 
last  day,  and  our  damp  wardrobes,  and  til  our  discom- 
forts. There  was  tho  muddy  torrent — or  rather  the  junction 
of  two  torrents,  which  divided  tho  channel  between  them 
for  some  wsy-^the  ono  which  had  come  from  the  Sik,  and 
passed  the  theatre,  being  mnddy,  and  the  other,  from  the 
north -oast,  being  olcar.  On  came  the  double  streani,  bowinir 
and  waving  tho  tamarisks  and  oleanders — the  late  quarters  tf 
tho  Arabs,  who  were  now  looking  on  from  the  opposite  bank  ! 
Just  before  sunset  I  went  to  look  again.  The  white  water- 
falls were  siill  tumbling  from  the  steeps;  and  the  whole 
scene  was  lighted  up  by  a  yellow  glow  from  the  west,  where 
the  sky  was  clearing.  The  torrent  was  still  dashing  along, 
making  eddies  among  the  stones  ;  and  beyond  it,  in  a  thicket, 
under  a  wall  of  rock,  was  a  group  of  Arabs  round  a  fire,  whose 
smoke  curled  up  among  tho  trees.  At  night,  I  went  out 
once  more ;  and  that  was  the  finest  of  all.  The  torrent 
was  too  deep  within  its  banks  to  ho  tonobed  by  the  moon, 
which  was  now  shining  bri(;btly.  The  waters  could  scarcely 
be  seen,  except  in  one  spot,  whero  they  caught  a  fflcam  from 
an  Arab  fire.  But  at  this  hour,  its  rush  seemed  louder  than 
ever.  I  was  stai'tlcd  to  see  how  many  were  looking  at  it  with 
mc.  All  along  the  opposite  ridge,  and  on  every  point  of  the 
descent,  were  dim  figures  of  Arabs;  and  in  the  precipice  them 
was  quito  an  illuminatioo.  Row  beyond  row  of  the  oaves  sraro 
ont  yellow  gleams ;  and  in  the  moonlight  rose  ii^e  pillan 
snd  wreaihs  of  white  smoke.  Tho  Arabs  had  come  up  from 
the  whole  country  round,  at  the  sound  of  the  waters ;  and  I 
had  seen  Petra  populous  once  more." 

They  met  with  one  sad  illustration  of  the  rapi<^ity 
with  >vhich  the  monuments  of  Petra  are  cruniblin? 
away.  When  a  few  centuries  more  have  passed,  history 
and  tradition  may  afford  the  only  traces  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  once  dwelt  there,  except  their  cave-houses  iu 
the  rocks,  which  will  tell  nothing  regarding  the  progress 
of  their  old  inhabitants  in  arts  and  science. 

"  In  tho  evening,  Mr.  W.  came  to  give  us  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  the  Greek  inscription.  It  was  soon  told.  The  whole 
fa9ade  had  fallen — hrougtot  down,  no  doubt,  by  the  raian  of 
yesterday!  When  the  party  arrived,  they  found  the  way 
blocked  up  by  masses  of  stone ;  and  the  guides  were  a«^hast 
at  the  ruin.  It  was  well  for  us,  and  more  than  we  could  tiare 
expected,  that  they  did  not  attribute  the  mischief  to  the  pro- 
fanation of  our  viait,  and  take  vengeance  on  us  accordingly. 
Mr.  W.  searched,  and  found  a  bit  of  the  inscription  :  but  as 
a  whole,  it  is  irrecoverable.  That  far-famed  work  is  (;ouo 
for  ever !  This  is  a  warning  to  us  not  to  jnd^e  of  what  Petra 
iras  by  what  we  see  now.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  a  sort  of« 
immutability  in  a  rock -fastness  like  this ;  but  we  see  here  how 
much  depends  on  the  structure  of  tlie  rock,  and  the  influences 
which  operate  upon  it.  The  forces  of  wind  and  water  are 
great  at  Petra ;  and  the  presence  of  oxyde  of  iron  here,  as  of 
saltpetre  in  the  columns  at  Kamnc,  scorns  to  insure  the  fall 
of  works  which  would  appear  likely  to  greet  as  many  genera- 
tions as  the  everlasting  hills. 

"  I  ngnin  went  out  at  night,  nnd  saw  tho  fires  of  the  Arabs, 
even  in  some  very  distant  caves.  Mnt  instead  of  clear  moon- 
light, there  were  clouds  driving  in  the  cold  rising  wind.  I 
liugered  over  this  night  view ;  for  it  was  the  last.  In  the 
morning  wo  were  to  bo  off;  and  tho  most  romantic  vision  of 
the  travels  of  my  life  would  be  withdrawn." 

We  have  seldom  met  a  more  diversified  work  than 
"  Eastern  Life,  present  and  past."     It  has  two  divi- 
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sions — the  life  present  is  a  pleasant  book,  calculated 
to  convey  clear  impressions  of  scenery  and  society  in 
Egypt,  in  Syria  generally,  and  especially  in  Palestine; 
that -section  of  the  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  oriental  literature :  but  "  life  past "  is  full  of  crude 


and  vague  conjectures — ^pnt  forward  and  reasoned  from 
as  proved  and  incontestible  facts,  or  of  doubts  thinly 
veiled ;  and  clouded  statements  that  may  bear  any  in- 
terpretation, but  seem  designed  to  cast  discredit  over 
ecclesiastical  histoiT  as  generally  received. 
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There  is  no  influence  in  this  land  equivalent  to 
that  of  religion.  There  are  no  means  more  impor* 
tant,  therefore,  to  society  than  those  employed  by  the 
different  religious  bodies  in  propagating  their  opi- 
nions. It  follows,  necessarily,  that  society  can  suffer 
no  greater  harm  than  in  the  employment  of  bad 
means  for  that  purpose,  or  even  in  the  employment 
of  means  inferior  in  their  class.  The  influence  of 
preaching  over  the  hearers  is  known.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  tool  on  a  few  oecasions,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, for  sinister  purposes;  but  it  is  most  frequently 
employed  for  the  noblest  ends.  That  influence,  how- 
ever, is  generally  loss  than  might  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
importance  of  the  claims  advocated  from  the  pulpit. 
Wo  attompt  neither  to  explain  nor  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  common  fact,  a  fact  so  common  that  it  is 
overlooked.  There  are  many  thing^eo  very  common, 
that  they  are  slighted  and  neglected,  though  their 
intrinsic  value  is  great.  The  power  that  raises 
a  blade  of  grass,  from  a  soil  that  makes  no  promises, 
in  itself,  of  that  result,  is  equal  to  the  might  that 
stirs  Vesuvius,  and  lights  the  furnace  of  Etna. 

Bat  volcanoes  are  happily  uncommon  displays  of 
supernatural  strength,  and  men  give  their  respect 
more  to  the  rare  than  to  the  useful.  It  happens  thus 
also  in  intellectual  and  moral  pursuits.  Results 
occurring  frequently  are  disregarded,  although  they 
may  aflioct  the  most  vital  interests  of  society ;  while 
some  uncommon  achievement,  of  slight  importance 
in  itself,  draws  round  it  universal  regard.  The 
absolutely  negative  results  of  preaching  from  twenty 
thousand  pulpits  every  week,  to  seven  or  ten  millions 
of  intelligent  persons,  in  this  country,  are  most  asto- 
nishing. 

We  do  not  enter  on  the  theological  explanation  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  most  extraordinary  ma- 
chinery over  employed  in  any  country,  to  promulgate 
Icnowjedge  of  any  kind,  has  met  comparatively  so 
little  success.  We  use  this  term  comparatively  only, 
because  the  positive  success  has  been  great.  The 
Avstem  could  not  have  otherwise  been  maintained ; 
but  all  Christians  will  acknowledge  and  mourn,  ex- 
actly as  we  mourn,  the  plain  truth,  that  it  has  not 
yet  communicated  to  the  heart  of  that  society  to 
whom  it  has  its  mission  the  practical  fervour  that  its 
theory  requires.  This  deficiency  of  result  should  be 
ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to  tho  beaten  paths  pur- 
sued. The  subject  of  preaching  opens  the  widest 
field  of  illustrations.  All  nature,  all  history,  and 
all  existence  come  legitimately  within  its  compass. 
There  is  no  other  science,  except  theology,  unlimited 
in  its  illustrations.  The  preacher  alone  has  the 
universe  and  eternity  for  his  boundaries,  without 
overstraining,  in  the  natural  prosecution  of  his 
arguments.     Still  he  follows,  with  few  exceptions, 
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in  tho  trodden  path.  There  is  that  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  the  course  and  body  of  all  theological 
lectures  and  all  sermons,  in  any  single  communion, 
that  might  naturally  distinguish  their  termination. 
Of  course  that  could  only  bo  a  minor  cause  for  the 
absence  of  those  powerful  results,  not  in  excitement 
or  fanaticism,  but  in  generous  and  self-denying  action 
—not  merely  in  theoretic  faith,  but  in  faith's  prac- 
tice— which  might  be  naturally  and  reasonably  antici- 
pated, from  tho  vast  mechanism,  carefully  prepared, 
skilfully  arranged,  and  continuously  plied  upon  tho 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  nation*  But  our  busi- 
ness is  not  with  preaching. 

The  agency  of  the  press  has  not  produced  in  reli- 
gion all  the  influence  that  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  its  power,  if  that  power  had  been  employed 
with  ordinary  skill  and  talent.  We  refer  not  so  much 
to  religious  volumes  as  to  religious  tracts.  The  money 
annually  expended  in  this  country  on  tracts  should 
secure  very  superior  writing ;  and  yet,  to  the  present 
day,  the  tracts  published  are  often  most  puerile. 
Little  fables  are  cfrculated  by  thousands  ;  and  we  do 
not  object  so  much  to  teaching  in  the  form  of  para- 
ble, as  to  the  pretence  that  these  narratives  are  true. 
There  is  one  large  society  alone  in  London,  occupy- 
ing extensive  premises,  doing  an  extensive  publishing 
business,  and  gi*eatly  supported  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  religions  world.  This  company  exists  under 
the  name  of  the  "Religious  Tract  Society;"  but 
the  designation  might  be  bestowed  with  almost 
equal  propriety  on  the  establishment  of  any  other 
extensive  publisher  of  religious  works.  Many  pub- 
lishers would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  business 
on  its  present  terms,  or  a  good  per-centage  under 
them.  This  society,  enjoying  a  princely  revenue, 
with  a  long  and  varied  experience,  and  every  means 
of  accomplishing  successfully  its  special  M'ork,  has 
recently  expended  its  strength,the  time  and  the  ser- 
vices of  its  staft',  on  the  publication  of  volumes  that 
are  thoroughly  untractarian.  The  publications  in 
its  own  department,  issued  from  its  premises,  have  not 
been  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  talent  requisite 
for  the  work.  They  bear  more  evidence  of  being 
produced  by  religious  penny-a-liners,  or  by  amateur 
writers  of  great  amiability  and  average  intellect, 
than  by  men  of  genius.  Men  of  genius  write  tracts : 
The  exclamation  has  in  it  the  secret  of  tract  inefli- 
cioncy.  Tract  writing  is  considered  open  to  any- 
body, and  there  is  scarcely  a  dabbler  in  literature 
who  is  not  thought  clover  enough  for  that  depart- 
ment. This  is  the  great  original  sin  at  the  root  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  entire  system,  depriving  it  of  half 
the  power  that  otherwise  it  would  command.  Tracts 
are  the  shai-pshooters  of  any  cause.  They  are  di- 
rected against  various  classes,  and  they  should  be 
ground  and  pointed  in  very  different  forms.     They 
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ai'e  meant  to  attract  the  gay  or  the  busy,  and  they 
should  be  shaped  with  that  iutent  iu  view.  Another 
clasa  has  a  less  difficult  mission — ^not  to  check  and 
an'cst,  but  to  maintain  and  establish,  and  they 
should  bo  moulded  to  that  end.  A  third  are  in- 
tended to  instruct,  and  they  should  be  arranged  to 
produce  that  result.  These  missions  are  not  trivial ; 
and  how  can  trifling,  carelessly  prepared,  instru- 
ments accomplish  them.  Very  many  of  the  hum- 
blest classes  receive  no  other  religious  instruc- 
tion, or  very  little  more,  than  is  given  to  them  in 
tracts  ;  and  they  should  not  be  offered  something  of 
lower  literary  character  than  the  cheapest  of  our 
cheap  publications.  Through  England,  Ireland,  and 
bcotland,  thousands  of  earnest  people  are  engaged 
promulgating  tracts — ^little  messengers,  as  they  style 
them,  which  they  never  read.  They  go  their  circle, 
and  leave  their  small  books,  but  neither  before  nor 
after  their  mission  do  they  read  a  word  of  the  mea- 
Bage.  Of  course  not ;  they  have  large  volumes- 
learned  works  by  learned  men ;  for  them  genius  pours 
its  clear  sti'eams,  but  the  muddiest  waters  of  common- 
place dullness  are  deemed  sufficient  to  convert  **poor 
sinners."  And  yet  let  us  only  think  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  incurred  by  sending  out  several  thou- 
sands of  well-disposed  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
with  bundles  of  nonsense,  as  sometimes  happens,  in 
their  bags  and  pockets,  for  circulation  amongst  the 
poor.  What  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  is  there  ! 
And  the  tract  distributors  complain  that  the  poor  are 
ungrateful.  They  even  hint  that  their  tracts  have 
not  been  read  :  and  they  are  perfectly  right ;  for  in 
many  families  they  have  fallen  into  contempt,  and 
are  disregarded. 

Those  who  do  read  profit  less  than  they  might  do 
if  the  material  were  better.  There  is  not  that  sym- 
pathy and  knowledge  of  their  position  manifested, 
that  would  soften  their  hearts  and  gain  their  affec- 
tions. There  is  nothing  more  difficult  for  a  landsman 
than  to  write  a  marine  novel  for  the  use  of  sailors. 
They  will  detect  a  thousand  blemishes  that  he  might 
consider  beauties ;  and  they  will  be  apt  enough  to  re- 
ject the  passable  pages  on  account  of  the  profes- 
sional blunders.  There  is  equal  difficulty  in  a 
rich  man  writing  for  the  poor,  especially  the  very 
poor.  There  is  an  experience  requisite  that  they 
possibly  never  possessed,  or  may  now  have  lost.  The 
amateur  writers  of  tracts  are,  therefore,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  unfitted  for  the  task.  They  want 
the  knowledge  necetssary  to  do  it  well.  The  profes- 
sional writers,  and  there  are  a  few  of  that  class,  are 
frequently  unqualified  for  other  reasons— deficient 
in  head  and  heart.  The  ministerial  gentlemen  who 
sometimes  enter  on  this  path  from  the  best  of  motives 
are  most  likely  to  succeed.  They  have  many  ad- 
vantages. They  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
state  of  the  poorest  classes.  They  should  know  some- 
thing of  all  the  gradations  of  labour  upwards.  They 
are  habituated  to  the  phraseology  of  religion.  But 
that  advantage  is  their  stumbling-block.  They 
print  divisions  of  sermons  in  ^mo  ;  and  that 
is  not  exactly  the  way  to  make  good  tracts.  So, 
therefore,  though  the  ministerial  profession  has 
many  writers  of  splended  talents — men  of  genius — 
still  it  has  but  few  tract-writers.  We  do  not  oon- 
dciun  ^these  tracts  generally — for   there  are  many 


exceptionfi-«-vithoiit  «.mpld  causa ;  and  wtt  do  m«t 
condemn  them  as  useless  ;  but  as  not  so  atefal  as 
they  might  be  made.  We  have  an  astortmeni  be- 
fore us — specimens  from  all  sects — ^purehaaed  as 
the  bookseller  produced  them,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
with  a  viow  to  distribution.  They  are  miserable 
pennyworths.  The  first  contains  hymns.  It  was  a 
thick,  respectable-looking  number  for  one  penny. 
Only  sixteen  small  pages  are  occupied  with  the  text ; 
and  more  than  sixteen  are  filled  with  advertibe- 
ments,  drawn  in  a  canting  tone — as  if  the  man  had 
mistaken  his  Bible  for  his  ledger,  as  he  wrote.  The 
next  is  a  *'  Gospel  Catechism,"  in  the  moat  doggrsl 
rhymes  that  ever  disgraced  Uie  flying  statiouers, 
with  scriptural  proofs  interspersed;  and  the  veil- 
meaning,  perhaps,  but  certainly  i^npoetieal,  author 
imagined,  that  men  to  whom  the  finest  poetry 
in  the  language  is  familiar  can  respect  stuff  of 
this  description.  Wa  eannot  quote  from  many 
of  these  tracts.  The  subjects  hardly  admit  of  quo- 
tations ;  but  we  feel  that  the  grotesque  style  most 
have  an  injurious  tendency  on  many  of  the  readers. 
There  is  one  tract,  "  The  Irish  Bey,'*  that  affords  an 
opportunity  of  showing  its  style  >^ 

**1  fell  down  like  dead  on  the  ffvuBB  outside,  after  1  dunt 
it,  I  was  80  weak  and  numbed  entirely.  Oh  !  'twas  then  I 
Wds  sad  in  real  ciirnest,  for  I  tboujj^ht  I  was  going  to  die  be- 
fore I  see  my  dear  motber,  and  that  I  bad  broke  the  gia»s  all 
to  smidders,  that  way,  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all." 

Certainly  no  good  is  likely  to  be  aceomplished 
through  writing  of  this  nature ;  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  person  who  wrote  these  words  is  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  The  atory  is  a 
perfect  fabrication.  The  wood-engravings  that  ac- 
company the  text  are,  with  scarcely  an  exeeptioo, 
miserable  daubs.  Who  can  wonder  if  oar  artisans 
exhibit  little  appreciation  of  design,  if  they  be  trained 
from  their  cradles  with  such  spoolmens  of  art  aa  are 
presented  in  these  tracts  ? 

We  notice  this  subject  because  of  its  intrinsic  im^^ 
portance,  and  on  account  of  three  tracts  which  we 
recently  met  in  London,  published  by  D.  Bogue. 
Fleet  Street,  not  one  of  the  '*  religious  publishers,^ 
at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  We  expected  to  find 
this  series  nothing  better  than  some  of  its  predeces- 
sors, consisting  of  clumsily- told  fables,  or  despe- 
rately heavy  arguments  upon  some  abstract  dootrine 
— some  great  doctrine — some  vital  artiole  of  faith, 
wrapped  up  and  bandaged  in  the  author's  own  lead 
so  very  effeetually  as  to  seem  liker  a  mummy  from 
Egypt  than  the  living  ti'uth,  whieii  it  really  was, 
from  heaven.  The  perverted  ingenuity  displayed 
often  in  stating  a  doctrine  in  theology,  plfun  in  it- 
self and  intelligible,  is  distressing.  A  oarefiil 
reader  is  almost  led  to  suppose  that  the  dull  author 
had  an  originally  great  mind ;  but  it  had  been 
unfortunately  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  as  to  become 
greatly  bad,  and  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  an  in- 
verted telescope,  placed  at  a  wrong  **  focus*"  whereby 
objects  are  seen  not  only  immensely  less,  bnt  also 
dimmer.  Toil  and  trouble  have  been  undergone  to 
make  the  truth  indistinct,  and  the  efibrt  has  been 
often  too  successful ;  when  he  who  made  it  meant 
well  by  the  truth  and  by  mankind,  and  thought  that 
he  was  doing  some  good  in  his  day  to  both. 

We  want  to  show  at  once  how  we  were  disap- 
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pointed  in  ^  Tho  Happy  Home,*'  the  title  of  Mr. 
Bogne'B  tracts ;  and  there  is  no  simpler  way  than 
to  quote  what  we  read  first — ^part  of  the  iutrodac- 
tioi)  to  the  series.  Introductions  are  often  badly 
named,  and  anything  else  rather  than  what  they 
profess  to  be.  The  recommendations  of  this  writer 
are  numerous  ;  and  one  of  them  is,  that  his  writings 
are  always  what  he  calls  them,  and  nothing  else. 
There  is  a  happy  art  and  knack  in  hitting  out  right 
names,  which  he  has  attained.  This  is  an  introduc- 
tion ;  and  now  that  we  look  at  it  again,  it  seems  to 
say,  in  very  low  words,  all  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  say  in  many : — 

THB  WOBKIirO  GLASSES. 

"  The  writer  of  tbe  following  pages  has  some  acquaintance 
with  working-mea.  In  enrly  life  be  nambered  many  of  them 
Ainonjjrst  bis^  friends — was  admitted  to  their  racetiujH^s  for  re- 
li^^ious  and  intellectual  improvement — and  at  the  tnble  of  a 
noble-minded  relutive,  who  regarded  piety  as  tho  trae  gen- 
tility, be  met  them  as  frequent  guests.  Subsequent  years 
have  riven  him  no  reason  to  re^et  that  intercourse,  nor  to 
repudiate  those  ancient  friendships ;  but  they  have  taught 
him  that  British  Christianity  is  ill-aoquainted  with  British 
industry.  Seldom,  for  instance,  has  he  found  a  religious 
book  entirely  suited  to  the  labourer  as  he  is.  We  have  good 
books  in  abundance,  but  they  are  usually  written  with  an  eye 
to  the  parlour  or  boudoir.  And  wo  have  myriads  of  tracts ; 
but  their  topics  and  their  style  are  mostly  a  trailition  from 
Hannah  More,  and  do  not  meet  our  modem  exii|;eooy.  '  Sor- 
rowful Sam '  and  '  Diligent  Diok '  are  ^one  the  way  of  all 
living,  and  anew  generation  has  started  up:  a  generation 
shrewd,  active,  and  knowing ;  a  generation  oi  vij^orons 
minds,  fond  of  information  and  bent  on  improvement  To 
th.nt  generation  these  papers  are  inscribed.  Their  author 
writes  for  the  English  and  Scottish  operative,  for  the  mecha- 
nic, the  daily-labourer,  and  tbe  artisan.  He  does  not  consti- 
tute himself  their  patron  or  their  eensor ;  he  will  be  content 
if  be  can  earn  the  name  of  Friend.  And  with  a  view  to  this, 
he  will  tell  tho  truths  which  he  deems  most  urgent ;  and  tell 
them  simply,  as  they  are  simple  to  bis  own  perception — and 
briefly,  for  they  arc  busy  men  whose  leisure  he  solicits. 

**  With  politics  he  dees  not  intermeddle.  From  his  faith  in 
Christianity,  he  has  great  hope  for  the  popular  Future ;  but, 
anxious  to  seoura  a  tranquil  hearing  for  matters  more  urgent, 
be  abstains  from  subjects  of  ephemeral  interest.  He  has  too 
Tnuoh  love  for  the  Gospel  to  employ  it  as  gilding  for  party 
prescriptions^  and  too  much  reverence  for  the  Bible  to  use  it 
a<i  a  bird-lime  for  the  politicians  who  fly,  or  a  ground-bait  for 
those  who  grovel.  So  far  ns  it  is  known  to  himself,  his  aim 
in  philanthropic,  and  he  asks  no  help  from  any  civil  faction. 
Nor  is  he  recruiting  for  a  religions  spot.  He  has  his  favourite 
haunts,  and  it  is  long  since  he  fixed  his  denominational  dwel- 
ling. But  Cent  neecl  not  contend  with  Cornwall,  because  tbe 
one  fends  oif  the  sea  with  cliffs  of  chalk,  and  the  other  with 
^ruiite  bulwarks  ;  or  because  the  oue  gleans  its  wealth  on 
the  surface,  and  the  other  digs  it  from  the  depths.  Each  is 
a  portiop  or  the  same  favoured  isle,  and  each  helps  to  make 
tbe  other  rich.  And,  blessed  be  God!  there  is  such  a  thing 
99  evangelic  patriotism.  The  writer  seeks  the  extension  of 
the  universal  ohuroh.  His  creed  is  the  Gospel;  his  sect  is 
Christianity;  and  *  One  is  bis  Master,  even  Jesus  Christ.'" 

The  next  passage  is  a  noble  yindication  of  labour. 

It  does  not  contain  a  new  idea.    We  have  heard  the 

same  statements  before.     We  have  read  them  yory 

long  ago — so  very  long  ago  that  they  seem  to  be  an 

echo  from  those  dead  years,  returning  softened  and 

sweetened  and  mellowed  by  the  distance.     The  ideas 

Are  quite  the  same  with  our  old  reading,  but  they 

have  passed  through  the  filter  of  a  great  mind,  and 

are  now  presented  purer,  brighter,  and  better  for 

common  use. 

TU8  niVIKE  WORKMAX. 

"  And  I  think  it  should  be  interesting  to  you,  to  remember 
the  lot  in  human  life  which  the  Saviour  selected.  He  had 
Ilia  choice.  He  might  have  chosen  for  his  residence  a  man- 
sion or  a  palace ;  but  he  chose  for  his  domielle,  so  long  as  he 
had  one,  the  cottage  of  a  carpenter.  He  cast  his  eartoly  lot 
alon^ide  of  the  labouring  man ;  and  besides  the  intentional 
lowlihood,  there  were  other  ends  it  answered. 

"  It  lent  new  dignity  to  labeur.    Some  silly  people  feel  it  a 


disgrace  to  work ;  they  blush  to  be  detected  in  an  act  of  in* 
du3try.  They  fancy  that  it  is  dignity  to  have  nothing  to  do* 
and  a  token  of  refinement  to  be  able  to  do  nothing.  The/ 
forget  that  it  is  easy  to  be  useless,  and  that  it  needs  no  talent 
to  cumber  the  (rround.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  knew  that  it  is 
best  for  the  world  when  all  are  workers,  and  he  conformed  to 
the  good  rule  of  Palestine,  which  required  every  citizen  to 
pursue  some  employment.  And  instead  of  selecting  a  bril- 
liant occupation,  he  gave  himself  to  one  humble  and  common- 
place, that  we  might  learn  how  possible  it  is  to  do  extraordi- 
nary good  in  a  very  inconspicuous  station. 

"  And  by  this  selection  he  left  an  example  to  working  men. 
Rough  work  is  no  reason  for  rude  manners,  or  a  vulgar  mind. 
Never  did  there  traverse  the  globe  a  presence  so  pure,  and  a 
fascination  so  divine,  as  moved  about  in  the  person  of  the 
'  carpenter's  son.'  fie  gentle  in  his  dignity^-so  awful  in  his 
meekness — so  winsome  in  his  lovingness — so  dexterous  in 
diffusing  happiness — so  delicate  in  healin^j  inward  hurts— so 
gracious  in  rorestalling  wishes !  no  rules  of  etiquette,  no 
polish  of  society,  can  ever  vield  anew  tbe  same  majestie  sua- 
vity. Amid  the  daily  drudgery,  his  soul  was  often  swelling 
with  its  wondrous  purpose ;  and  whilst  shaping  for  the  boors 
of  Galilee  their  implements  of  iodustry,  his  spirit  was  com- 
mercing with  tbe  sky.  They  are  not  little  occupations,  but 
little  thoughts,  and  little  notions,  which  make  the  little  man  ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  mien,  and  the  engaging  manners  which 
emerged  from  that  Nazarene  workshop,  are  a  lesson  to  those 
who  handle  the  hammer,  the  spade,  or  the  shuttle.  But  far 
more?-the  sapctity.  In  a  town  of  bad  repute— forced  into 
the  company  of  ruffians  aud  blasphemers — all  tho  unconge' 
nial  fellowship  showed  him  the  more  conspicuously  '  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners.'  And  if  you  com- 
plain that  you  are  shut  up  to  tho  society  of  loose  and  low- 
minded  men— if  constrained  to  listen  to  words  ribald  and  pro- 
fane, or  to  witness  coarse  debauchery — remember  that  it  was 
in  the  guise  of  a  labouring  man  that  the  Saviour  fought  the 
world's  corruption,  and  overcame.  And  if  like  to  be  worsted, 
cry  for  help  to  him  who,  amongst  his  oiher  memories  of 
earth,  remembers  Galilee— who,  now  that  he  has  done  with 
the  carpenter's  shop  for  ever,  has  not  forgotten  the  surly 
neighbours,  and  the  abandoned  town ;  and  whose  solitary 
example  destroyed  the  proverb,  *  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  or  Nazareth?' 

"And  by  choosing  this  humble  lot,  the  Saviour  learned  to 
sympathise  with  penury.  Whatercr  wealthy  bards  may  sing 
of  the  sweets  of  poverty,  it  is  a  painful  thing  to  be  very  poor. 
To  be  a  poor  man's  child,  and  look  through  tbe  rails  of  the 
play-ground,  and  envy  richer  boys  for  the  sake  of  their  many 
books,  and  yet  be  doomed  to  ignorance ;  to  be  apprenticed 
to  some  harsh  stranger,  and  feel  for  ever  banished  from  a 
mother's  tenderness  and  a  sister's  love  ;  to  work  when  very 
weary ;  to  work  when  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  head  is  sore : 
to  see  a  wife  or  a  darling  child  wasting  away,  and  not  be  able 
to  get  the  best  advice  ;  to  hope  that  belter  food  or  purer  air 
might  set  her  up  again,  but  that  food  you  cannot  buv,  that 
air  you  must  never  hope  to  breathe;  to  be  obIij;ed  to  let  her 
die ;  to  come  home  from  the  dail^  task  some  evening,  and  see 
her  sinking  ;  to  sit  up  all  night,  m  hope  to  cntch  again  those 
precious  words  yon  might  have  heard  could  you  have  afforded 
to  stay  at  home  all  day,  but  never  hear  them ;  to  have  no 
mourners  at  the  funeral,  or  even  carry  on  your  own  shoulder 
through  tho  merry  streets  the  light  deal  coffin ;  to  see  huddled 
into  a  promiscuous  hole  the  dust  which  is  so  dear  to  you,  and 
not  venture  to  mark  the  spot  by  planted  flower  or  lowliest 
stone  ;  some  bittor  winter  or  some  costly  spring  to  barter  for 
food  the  clock  or  tho  curious  cupboard,  or  the  •*  Henry's  Com- 
mentary," on  whioh  you  prided  yourself  ns  the  heirloom  of  a 
frugal  family,  and  never  be  able  to  redeem  it ;  to  feel  that  you 
are  getting  old — nothing  laid  aside,  and  present  enrniuga 
scarce  suflicient;  to  change  tho  parlour  floor  for  tbe  top 
story,  and  the  top  story  for  a  single  attic,  and  wonder  what 
change  will  be  tbe  next : — these  and  a  thousaud  privations  tire 
the  pains  of  poverty.  And  in  the  days  when  the  world's  Bc- 
dcenier  occupied  the  poor  man's  home,  he  was  familiar  with 
sights  the  parallels  of^ these.  He  noted  them.  He  entered 
into  them.  He  shared  them.  Even  at  the  time  he  did  some- 
what to  relieve  them.  It  was  in  such  a  scene  that  he  let 
forth  the  first  glimpse  of  his  glory.  The  scanty  store  of  wine 
had  failed  nt  a  marriage-feast,  and  to  relieve  the  embarrnss- 
raent  of  his  humble  entertainers,  he  created  a  new  supply. 
And  it  was  in  a  similar  scene  that  the  second  of  his  healing 
miracles  was  wrought,  and  bis  entrance  to  Simon's  fishing- 
hut  was  signalised  by  restoring  from  a  fever  his  sick  mother* 
in-law.  And,  not  to  dwell  on  the  miracles  of  mercy,  which 
restored  to  the  widow  of  Nain  her  only  son,  and  to  the  sisters 
of  Bethanv  their  only  brother,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how 
many  of  his  wonders  were  presents  to  the  poor.  A  weary 
bofitman  has  swept  the  waves  all  night,  and  captured  not  a 
single  fin.    Jesus  bids  Jum  drop  tbe  net  in  s  partioolar  spot» 
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mid  instantly  it  welters  with  a  silvery  spoil.  A;;ain  and  a^ain 
the  eaj^pr  tfaron&f  lianas  round  him  till  the  sun  is  settinjc^.  and 
it  is  discovered  that  there  are  only  a  few  small  loaves  amon^ 
«11  tlio  fiiintinir  tlionsnnds:  but  he  speaks  the  word,  and  as 
little  loaves  bulk  out  an  endless  banquet,  the  famished  villa- 
gers rr  joice  in  the  rare  repast.  And  though  he  did  not  grudge 
nis  cures  to  centurions  and  rulers  of  the  synngosucs,  they 
wore  usunlly  the  poor  and  despised  who  craved  and  got  the 
largest  share:  (ho  woman  who  had  spent  on  phyRlcians  ail 
that  she  had  ;  the  impotent  man  at  Bothosda  :  the  Samaritan 
lepers;  .nnd  Bartimeus  the  blind  bog<>ar.  And  thus  wonid 
the  kind  Redeemer  teach  us,  that  if  there  are  always  to  be 
the  poor  on  earth,  there  will  always  be  the  poor  man's  friend 
in  heaven." 

The  tracts  are  published  anonymously;  but  when 
we  had  read  thus  far  we  began  to  think  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  a  statement  we  had  heai'd  regard- 
ing the  authorship.  Thore  seemed  to  be  only  one 
person — at  least  ono  person  known — who  was  likely 
to  have  written  the  tracts.  The  style  is  almost  uu- 
mistakeable.  It  is  possible,  and  not  more  than  possi- 
bli»,  that  the  report  might  be  wrong.  The  next  pass- 
age will  decide  the  matter ;  it  is 

THE  MAN   AXD  THK  SHIP. 

"The  man  was  very  poor,  and  one  of  those  poor  men  who 
never  make  ir  any  better.  Always  so  Inggnrd  and  so  listless, 
he  looked  as  if  he  hnd  come  into  the  world  with  only  half  liis 
soul.  Having  no  fondness  for  rxortinn,  he  had  great  fnith  in 
windfalls ;  and  once  or  twirc  ho  was  favoured  with  a  windfall; 
but  as  he  took  no  imins  to  secure  it  and  turn  it  to  .nccount, 
the  same  fickle  element  which  brought  it,  soon  wnftfed  it  away. 
l!is  character  wsis  gone  ;  his  principles,  never  firm,  were  fast 
decaying;  and  betwixt  laziness  and  bad  habits,  ho  was  little 
better  than  the  ruin  of  a  man.  He  had  a  brother  far  awny  ; 
but  so  many  years  hnd  come  and  gone  since  last  he  was  seen 
in  those  regions,  that  he  was  faintly  recollected.  Indeed,  so 
long  since  was  it,  that  this  man  had  no  remembrance  of  him. 
But  one  evening  a  messenger  came  to  him,  telling  him  that 
his  brother  lived,  and  in  token  of  bis  love,  had  sent  him  the 
present  of  a  gallant  ship  with  all  its  carzo.  The  man  was  in 
a  heartless  mood.  Ho  was  sitting  in  his  dingy  chamber ;  no 
fire  on  the  hearth,  no  loaf  in  the  cupboard,  no  pence  in  his 
pocket,  no  credit  in  that  ncighbourhootl,  bleak  weather  in 
tho  world,  bleak  feelings  in  his  soul.  And  as  with  folded  arms 
he  perched  on  an  empty  chest  and  listened  to  tho  news,  he 
neither  wondered  nor  rejoiced.  Sure  enough  it  was  a  wind- 
fall :  but  ho  was  not  just  then  in  a  romantic  or  wistful  mood, 
and  so  he  heard  it  sullenly.  No ;  he  neither  danced  nor 
capered,  neither  laughed  nor  shouted,  but  coldly  walked  away 
—scarcely  hoping,  scarcely  caring  to  find  it  true.  And  when, 
at  last,  ho  reached  the  port,  and  espied  the  ship,  it  dispelled 
nil  his  boyish  dreams  of  Eastern  merchantmen.  The  masts 
wore  not  palms,  with  silken  cords  furling  the  purple  sails; 
nor  did  its  bulwarks  gild  tho  water,  and  its  beams  of  sandnl 
scent  the  air.  It  was  much  like  the  barks  around  it — chafed 
and  weathered,  and  bleached  by  tho  billows,  and  bore  no  out- 
ward token  of  a  gorgeous  freight.  But  stepping  on  board,  as 
soon  .ns  the  master  of  tho  vessel  knew  who  he  was,  he  addres- 
sed him  respectfully,  and  descanted  with  glowing  warmth  on 
the  glories  and  generosity  of  his  absent  brother,  and  then 
invited  him  l>elow  to  feast  his  eyes  on  his  new  possession. 
There  was  eold,  and  the  red  ingots  locked  so  rich  and  weighed 
in  the  hand  so  heavy  ;  there  were  robes,  stiff  with  embroidery, 
and  bright  with  ruby  and  sapphire  stars  ;  there  were  spices 
such  as  tho  fervid  sun  distils  from  tho  fragrant  soil  in  that 
exuberant  zone,  and  dainties  such  as  only  load  the  tropic 
trees.  Nor  in  the  wealthy  invoice  had  foreihonght  and  affec- 
tion omitted  any  good  :  for  thero  were  even  some  herbs  and 
anodynes  of  singular  power;  abnlni  which  healefl  envenf»mcd 
wounds  ;  nn  ointment  which  brought  back  the  failing  sight ; 
a  conii.il  which  kept  from  fainting  :  and  a  preparation  which 
made  tho  wearer  proof  again<^i.  tho  fire.  And  there  was  a 
bulky  parchment,  the  title-deeds  to  a  large  domain  somewhere 
in  that  sunny  land  :  and  along  vriih  all  a  letter,  distinct  and 
full.  ;in  the  princely  donor's  autograph.  Of  that  letter,  the 
yrungcr  brotlier  sat  down  and  re.vl  a  portion  there  ;  and  as. 
ho  read,  he  looked  around  him  to  see  that  it  was  all  reality  ' 
and  then  be  read  again,  and  his  lip  quivered,  and  his  eye  filled, 
and  as  tho  letter  dropped  upon  his  lap,  he  smote  upon  his 
breast,  and  called  himself  by  some  bitter  name.  And  then  he 
started  up;  an4  if  you  had  only  seen  him — such  an  altered 
man;  such  energy,  and  yet  such  mildness;  such  affection, 
and  withal  such  heroism  as  beamed  of  a  sudden  in  Ins  kind- 
ling countcn>mco ;  you  would  have  thought  that,  amidst  its 
other  wonders,  that  foreign  ship  had  fetched  the  remainder 


of  his  soul.  And  so  it  had.  From  that  day  forward,  he  «m 
.inother  man ;  grudging  no  labour,  doing  nothing  by  balvn, 
his  chaj-acter  changed,  his  reputation  retrievod,  his  whole  »• 
istence  filled  with  a  new  consciousness  and  inspired  by  a  new 
motive,  and  all  his  sanguine  schemes  and  cheerful  effurts  con- 
verging towards  the  happy  day  which  should  transport  hun  to 
the  arms  of  that  unseen  brother." 

The  writer,  we  suppose,  has  no  particular  reason 
for  concealing  his  name  ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  many  readers,  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
writing,  can  bo  in  any  mistake  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Lon- 
don, has  been  denominated  the  '*  tract  writer"  of  the 
day ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  for 
these  tracts  to  his  pen — ^his  peculiar  and  pleasing 
style  is  perceptible  in  every  page  ;  and  no  man  can 
do  more  service,  or  carry  greater  inflnonce  than  as 
"  the  tract  writer." 

THE   OCTLTIVATOR. 

"  But  over  and  above  its  golden  trcaanres  and  rich  oooimo- 
dities,  this  vessel  brings  some  rabe  Exotics.  Perfect  nnlr 
in  that  better  land,  thero  is  n  skilful  Cultivator,*  who  ev«n  ia 
these*' cold  climes  has  cherished  and  carried  through  somr 
srlorious  specimens.  With  snowy  petals,  and  drenchin;  all 
around  In  contagious  sweetness,  blooms  that  lily  of  our  valleT. 
Christian  Love  ;  and  beside  it.  with  ruby  blossom,  courting 
all  the  radiant  firmament,  holy  .Toy  may  be  recognised.  By 
its  silken  s'em  and  subtle  branchlets,  hiding  its  florets  frfm 
hlustry  weat'  er  in  a  p.ivilion  of  its  own.  Peace  may  be  i«lfn 
tified  ;  whilst,  near  it,  Longsuffering  strikes  its  bleeding  tibn^ 
deeper,  and  with  balm  requites  the  hand  that  wounds  it.  As 
if  from  one  source  springing.  Gentleness  and  Kindness  twine 
together,  whilst  Faith,  erect  and  Hcaven-pointiog,  bears  ilicm 
each  aloft.  Scarce  opening  its  modest  eye,  but  bewrayin; 
its  presence  in  the  ascented  air,  Meekness  nestles  in  the  m"3«T 
turf;  and  Temperance  reveals  in  its  healthy  hue  the  tonic 
bidden  in  its  root.  These  flowers  of  Paradise  are  sent  to 
grace  the  Christian  and  cheer  his  friends;  and  it  mattrrsnot 
whether  they  adorn  the  pent-up  attic  or  the  rural  mansion— 
the  spiritual  mind  is  their  true  conservatory.  Man's  first  hoini' 
was  a  garden,  and  the  race  seems  to  inherit  the  love  of  those 
gentle  shapes  and  glorious  tints  which  were  his  silent  com- 
rades in  Eden  ;  and  wandering  through  tho  sultry  streets  on 
days  like  these,  it  moves  a  pensive  smile  to  see  in  roanj  » 
wiijdow  the  dusty  shrub  or  the  empty  flower-pot — a  memento 
of  scenes  whi'jh  can  never  be  revisited,  and  a  protest  for  rur«l 
joys  which  must  not  bo  tasted  again.  But  those  exotics  which 
tvo  have  just  enumerated  arc  independent  of  atmosphere  nnd 
latitude ;  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  have  beco 
cherished  in  workshops  and  cellars,  amidst  the  dust  of  facto 
ries,  the  smoke  of  cities,  and  in  the  depths  of  airless  mines 
'  Love,  joy,  peace,  lon^-suffeiing,  gentleness,  goodness,  fu'iK 
meekness.'temperance— these  are  the  brightest  beauties  nn'i 
the  most  fragrant  ornaments  of  any  dwelling.  Pray  that  the 
spirit  of  God  would  transfer  them  from  tho  Biblo  to  your  cha- 
racter, and  that  be  would  tend  and  water  them  there.  For 
should  these  graces  flourish,  the  frost  upon  tho  fields  and  the 
snow-flakes  on  the  galo  will  never  touch  the  fadeless  summer 
of  your  soul." 

Although  we  have  not  much  space  to  spare — and 

there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  pence  enough  to 

spare  to  buy  the  originals — we  are  tempted  to  copy 

another  extract. 

nAPPIXBSS.  • 

"  Should  this  be  read  by  any  one  who  h.ns  lately  commiltcti^ 
a  crime,  or  by  one  «ho  has  newly  discovered  the  holines*  of 
Ood  and  the  plague  of  his  own  heart;  that  reader  knows 
tho  horrors  of  a  troubled  conscience.  And  no  man  can  make 
it  happy.  We  might  put  it  in  a  palace.  We  might  pronjotc 
it  to  tread  nnklc-deep  on  obsequious  carpets,  or  embosom  it 
in  balm  and  down.  We  might  bid  Araby  breathe  over  it,  an<l 
Golconda  glitter  round  it.  Wo  might  encirclo  it  witli  clouds 
of  Ijovering  satellites,  and  put  upon  its  head  tho  wlshin;:-cap 
of  endlevs  wealth.  But  if  we  have  not  taken  the  barb  from 
its  memory,  the  festered  wound  from  tho  spirit— the  pale  forf- 
hodins',  the  frequent  gloom,  the  startled  slumlter  will  r^ 
nounoe  these  splendours  mockery,  and  all  this  luxury  a  glii- 
tering  lie. 

"  And  even  where  there  is  not  this  sharp  angnish,  there  inn 
the  worldling's  spirit  a  secret  wretchedness,  and  a  prcrail- 
ing  discontent.     He  longs  for  something,  he  scarce  knows 

»  Gal.  V.  22;  John,  zy.  26. 
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nrhat ;  aod  this  dim  crayin^f  defrenenvtcs  to  a  dcpmvcd  vora- 
city. He  feeds  on  hasks  and  ashes,  or  even  poisonoas  fruits. 
He  tries  to  feast  bis  soai  with  fame  and  j^lory,  or  sntiates  it 
wiib  sensnal  joys  and  voluptuous  revelries.  *  But  fr«>m  the 
tiflionary  banquet  he  wakens  ap,  and  still  bis  soul  bath  appe- 
tite ;  or  recovered  from  the  drunken  orjjy  he  recojrnist's  in 
his  besotted  self  a  fiend  imprisoned—his  guilty  soul  the  demon, 
and  his  embruted  frame  the  dunj^eon.  And  be  the  diversion 
what  it  may.  nothing  will  make  a  godless  spirit  truly  happy. 
Get  an  unexpected  fortune,  and  rise  to  sudden  grandeur: 
loun;;e  away  your  mornings  in  sumptuous  club  rooms,  and 
flutter  out  your  evenings  at  balls,  and  plays,  nnd  operas  :  ronm 
through  continental  vineyards  or  over  northern  moors  ;  dawdle 
the  long  day  in  Brighton  news-rooms,  or  trip  it  on  R,nmsgate 
Pier ;  gallop  over  A.scot,  or  yacht  it  round  the  Needles ;  and 
from  each  famed  resort  and  costly  recreation,  the  lover  of  pjcn- 
sure  must  still  bring  back  a  hollow  heart  and  a  hungry  soul. 
But  tarry  where  you  are — continue  in  your  present  toilsome 
cnlling;  and  pray  that  prater  /  There  be  many  that  say,  Who 
will  show  ns  any  good  ?  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  upon  ns,  aud  put  gladness  m  our  heart,  more 
than  when  corn  and  wino  increase.'  Learn,  that  for  Christ's 
sake,  God  is  reconciled  to  vou,  and  lifo  will  wear  another 
aspect.  You  will  bo  like  the  primitive  believers,  after  they 
received  the  remission  of  their  sins.  You  will  eat  your  meat 
with  gladness,  praising  God.  The  samo  fir  table  is  still  your 
daily  bonrd,  and  from  a  homely  trencher  you  still  despatch 
yonr  frujjal  meal.  "Work is  s*ill  wearing,  and  winters  are  still 
severe,  and  still  there  will  come  hard  times  and  heavy  trials. 
But  with  heavenly  entertainment  at  each  repast,  and  a  divine 
assurance  deep  in  all  your  soul ;  in  covenant  with  the  beasts  of 
the  earth,  anil  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field,  you  will 
pss,  a  cheerful  pilgrim,  through  a  smiling  universe,  and  en- 
joy on  earth  your  first  of  Heaven. 

Here  is  a  long  extract,  thoroaghly  in  the  writer's 
style — an  alluring  style — which  draws  the  reader  on, 
and  carries  him  forward  insensibly,  until  he  brings 
him,  in  good  heart  and  humour,  to  the  point,  where 
others  equally  honest,  equally  earnest,  hut  less  skil- 
ful, or  less  gifted,  with  the  greatest  knowledge  of  all 
— an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
dark  corners — would  open  from  at  once,  and  lose 
with  many  their  and  his  object,  which  he  will  gain  : 

TUB  HAUNTRB  HOUSE, 

"  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Drachcnfels,  on  Loohlomond's 
silvery  tide,  in  the  fluttering  streets  of  Pari.H,aiid  on  the  bright 
mountains  Of  Wido9,  I  have  many  times  fallen  in  with  a 
family  party,  evidently  fleeing  from  a  haunted  house.  And 
bavin:;  devoted  some  attention  to  the  subject,  I  find  that  the 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy  are  mainly  frequented  by  two  evil 
spirits,  called  Indiflerence  and  Gunui.  They  are  dull  demons, 
both  of  them,  quite  differeni  from  the  vivacious  Brownies  of 
the  farm  and  tbo  village:  they  raise  no  racket  overhead ;  but 
being  of  phlegmatic  mood  and  courtly  habits,  they  wear  felt 
slippers  and  glide  softly  over  the  poli>hed  floor.  The  one  is 
an  incubus  which  dulls  the  honrt,  the  other  a  torpedo  which 
benumbs  tbo  brain.  Indifference  or  Noucbal.-inoe— (for  both 
he  and  his  cousin  Ennui  are  foreigners,  and  had  French 
names  when  they  first  came  over)—  Indiflference  tak«'S  the 
zem  from  friendship,  and  all  the  endearment  out  of  closest 
kindred.  If  be  gets  into  the  breakfast  parlour,  my  lady  and 
mv  lord  have  nothing  to  say  to  one  another,  but  my  lord 
takes  nlternatc  mouthfuls  of  his  muflSn  and  the  morning  paper, 
and  my  lady  communes  in  silence  with  the  sugar-tongs;  and  if 
he  gets  into  the  nursery,  the  brothers  and  sisters  there  are 
blighted  into  little  lords  and  little  ladies,  with  as  little  love 
to  one  another  as  if  they  were  already  old  ;  and  if  they  love 
pipa  and  mamma,  it  is  because  they  havo  learned  to  conneoc 
them  with  the  cake  and  fruit  which  endear  the  moments  after 
dinner.  And  Ennui  is  an  idle  ghost,  harbouring  under  otto- 
mans and  sofas,  fond  of  a  dressing-orown,  and  delightitig  in 
breakfasts  at  midday  ;  and  a  most  irksome  ghost — a  sort  of 
aerial  cattle,  shedding  inky  gloom  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
blackening  ibe  brigbU'st  skies ;  a  moral  Remora,*  frustrating 
existence,  and  leaving  clever  and  accomplished  people  with- 
out an  object  and  without  an  effort,  becalmed  on  a  carpet, 
spell-bonud  ou  a  woollen  sea. 


*  The  press-corrector  has  put  a  query  at  this  word  ;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  will  put  another.  It  was  a  fish  which,  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  could  stop  a  ship  in  full  sail.  But,  as  it  is 
no  longer  known  to  seamen,  I  suspect,  as  hinted  above,  that 
it  has  exchanged  the  stormy  deep  for  our  modem  dcawing- 
rooms. 


*  Day  after  day,  d.iy  after  day, 
They  stick,  nor  breathe  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  shin 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

''And  it  is  to  escape  from  these  afflictive  inmates  that  the 
travel! ing-carriage  is  onlered  to  tho  door,  and  the  rumble  put 
on.  But  nil  in  vnin.  The  Brownies  have  bespoken  their 
seats.  The  one  perks  his  long  visage  betwixt  mv  lord  and 
my  lady,  and  the  other  mounts  the  box  with  the  lieir  appa- 
rent. ♦  •♦*••• 

"And  I  nm  sorry  to  add  that  mnny  a  cottage  is  haunted. 
The  circumstance  which  first  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
was  finding  that  so  few  wnrking-people  are  keepers  at  home. 
In  the  evenings,  I  found  them  at  penny  theatres,  and  at 
'judge  and  jury*  trials,  smoking  besido  tho  ale-house  fire,  or 
lounging  over  a  tankard  at  tho  door  of  some  country  tavern. 
And  I  was  sorry  to  see  them.  J  regretted  that  they  should  bo 
so  selfish.  I  crievod  that  they  shonld  indulge  io  enjoyments 
which  their  wives  and  children  could  not  share.  But  going  to 
their  houses,  I  found  a  reason.  I  found  that  many  of  these 
hnsbands  and  fathers  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  evil 
spirits.  The  truth  is,  that  the  abode  of  many  an  industrious 
ULiQ  is  rendered  miserable  by  two  notorious  goblins,  nnd  they 
are  none  the  better  for  being  native  Saxons.  Tawdriness  is  a 
sluttish  fairv,  rejoicing  in  dirt  and  disorder:  her  sandals  are 
down  in  the  ^eels,  the  better  to  display  the  gap  in  tho  stocking- 
sole;  and  a  tuft  of  ragged  hair  asserts  its  freedom  through  a 
corresponding  rent  in  the  frouzy  cap.  In  matters  of  veriu-^ 
in  pottery  and  funiiture — her  taste  is  for  torsos  andfmctured 
specimens,  chairs  without  bottoms,  :ind  grates  without  bars ; 
and  therefore  she  breaks  the  spouts  of  the  pitchers,  and  burns 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  aod  the  brush  of  the  beartb-broom. 
And  in  the  picturesque,  her  liking  is  for  new  combinations 
and  striking  contrasts;  a  blazing  ribbon  and  a  smutty  face  ; 
a  feed  to-day  and  a  fast  to-morrow.  On  one  end  of  her  geo- 
graphical tea-table,  untouched  since  the  morning,  England  in 
repre84>nted  in  crumbs  of  bread,  and  alongdde,  ttie  SiiJterlslo 
symbolized  in  potato-parings;  and  at  another  corner,  an  Arve 
o'f  muddy  ale  mingles  with  a  Rhone  of  reluctant  sky-blue. 
The  kindred  elf  is  Turmoil.  Her  talent  lies  in  creating  dis- 
cord; nnd  betwixt  the  slamming  of  the  door,  and  the  clashing 
of  the  fire-irons,  and  the  pqu.illing  of  turbulent  children,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  she  sometimes  scares  away  to  other  scenes 
the  distracted  *  good  man  of  tho  house.'  The  two  together 
are  more  than  a  match  for  any  man  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  strange  nsylum^s  which  people  seek  whose  homes  are 
haunted  by  dirtiness  and  din. 

*'  But  all  thcdo  foes  of  the  house  disappear  when  pietv 
tnkes  por<seasion.  I  could  rejoice  to  tidl  the  scenes  which 
may  be  witnessed  in  some  of  England's  stately  balls,  whcru 
I  he  genius  of  the  place  is  an  ascendant  Gospel,  and  where, 
from  its  presence,  listlessness  and  languor  have  fled  awav. 
Because  I  think  you  would  like  to  look  at  them,  I  would 
jjladly  sketch  some  of  those  bright  moral  spectacles,  where, 
surrounded  by  tho  beauties  of  nature  and  the  amenities  of  art, 
families  of  high  degree  dwell  lovhigly  together,  and  occupy 
their  hours  in  intellectual  improvement,  aud  in  devices  for 
lining  good  to  those  around  them  ;  where  wealth  gives  prac- 
tical expression  to  philanthropy,  nnd  where  the  morniugand 
ovcning  sacrifice  derive,  u(n  virtue,  but  impress! veness  from 
their  position  who  present  it.  But  I  must  iiidnlgc  in  no  more 
dizression.  I  must  h:isteu  to  tell  how  real  religion  would 
make  your  homes  happy,  my  dear,  industrious  ueighbouri<. 

"And,  for  one  thing,  it  would  make  them  neat  and  tidy. 
The  mind  of  an  ungodly  man  is  all  confusion.  "Whims  and 
fancies,  lusts  and  psssions,  come  and  go ;  and  there  being 
no  pervasive  principle,  no  holy  controlling  power,  no  master 
of  the  house,  that  mind  becomes  a  perfect  chaos~a  cago 
of  disorder  and  impurity.  And  that  mind  manifests  itself. 
It  is  very  apt  to  transfer  its  own  image  to  the  abode  in 
which  it  dwells,  and  make  this  also  a  den  of  filih  nnd 
confusion.  But  ns  soon  as  that  mind  surrenders  to  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  is  possessed  by  this  Heavenly  Inmate, 
a  mighty  change  comes  over  it.  He  shuts  the  door 
against  vile  thoughts  and  villanous  notions;  and  refrac- 
tory passions  he  quells  beneath  his  firm  but  gentle  sway. 
And  ho  creates  a  liking  for  what  is  pure,  honest,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report.  And  that  inward  change  tells  outwardly — 
the  renewed  mird  shows  itself.  It  sets  the  house  iu  orUer; 
it  finds  a  place  for  everything,  and  keeps  everything  iu  its 
place  ;  and  though  it  may  not  afford  costly  raiment  or  fine 
turniture,  it  is  rich  enough  to  keep  them  clean. 

"  And  just  as  it  purifies  tbo  house,  so  religion  pacifies  tho 
household.  A  great  calm  inwardly,  it  sheds  a  tranquil  Using 
influenco  on  every  side.  It  fills  the  hearts  which  hold  it  with 
lovo  to  one  another,  and  to  happy  yoke-fellows  it  gives  a  truer 
nnd  more  tender  understanding  than  ever  spranj^  from  seuti* 
mcnta  fondness. 
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Casual  t>dnny  publicationB  are  below  the  attention 
of  a  magazine  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have 
given  too  much  space  to  them.  In  a  religious  point 
of  view,  they  are  vastly  important.  As  literary  pro- 
ductions, they  are  not  equalled  by  anything  that  we 
have  recently  noticed.  We  know  not  where  to  find 
better  writing.  We  know  of  no  publications  issu- 
ing at  present  characterised  by  more  genius,  and 
exhibiting  more  aptitude  for  their  purpose ;  and  we 
deem  their  appeai-ances  another  landmark  in  the 
history  of  publishing — ^the  realization  in  one  respect 
of  a  quaint  idea  that  we  once  heard  expressed  for 
the  reform  of  ballad  poetry  and  street  literature — 


the  bringing  down  of  the  highest  elafls  of  original 
writing  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  humblest 
of  all  homes,  and  making  genius  a  household  com- 
panion at  every  hearth.  The  tract  distributors 
might  take  these  "Happy  Homes"  in  their  hands  with 
some  heart  and  confidence^  On  their  first  visit  they 
might  find  the  artisan  disposed  to  grumble  thai  they 
only  brought  some  new  religious  trash  which  he  did 
not  want.  On  their  second  they  would  find  him 
anxious  for  their  tract.  Before  the  third,  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  have  purchased,  and  thus  rendered  their 
further  visits  on  that  subject  nnneceisary. 


NAUTICAL  BLUNDERS  AND  MANSLAUGHTERS. 


Several  years  ago — now  indeed  a  considerable 
number — large  spinning  mills  were  erected  in  this 
eountry,  and  the  work  of  the  cottage  was  transferred 
to  the  factory.  For  a  iime  accidents  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  People  heard  every  other  week 
that  some  girl  had  been  caught  in  the  machinery 
and  killed  in  a  cotton  mill — that  another  had  been 
similarly  entangled  and  lamed  by  a  flax  machine — 
that  a  third  was  disabled  in  a  woollen  factory.  Matters 
went  on  in  this  way  for  years.  The  light  and  flow- 
ing dress  of  young  women  rendered  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  accidents  of  this  description.  At  last  the 
Legislature  decreed  that  machinery,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, should  be  boxed  in.  This  act  trampled  on 
the  abstract  principle  of  free-trade.  Extremes  ac- 
tually meet  on  some  occasions  ;  and  in  this  instance, 
the  extreme  view,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,  shakes  hands  and  hob-nobs 
cordially  with  another  extreme  principle,  that 
no  power  on  earth  should  interfere  with  what 
a  man  does  with  his  own.  The  doctrine  of  free- 
trade  is  overstrained  when  people  argue  from  it 
against  the  control  of  the  State  over  the  acts  of 
private  persons. 

Many  centuries  since,  men  began  in  these 
islands  to  draw  together  in  small  communities  ; 
and  they  erected  their  hufs  very  close  to  some 
strong  castle,  to  whose  owner  they  were  bound  in 
vassalage,  whom  they  were  required  to  protect,  and 
towards  whom  they  also  looked  for  protection.  The 
infant  power  of  trade  and  commerce  was  weak  for 
a  time  before  the  baron's  mace.  By  slow  degrees, 
at  last,  the  citizen  or  burgess  power  made  itself  re- 
cognised in  the  state.  They  exchanged  blows  with 
the  barons,  and  they  came  off  successfully.  They 
had  money  and  men — strong  arms,  and  heavy 
purses  that  were  always  growing  heavier.  Kings 
saw  their  influence — feared  the  aristocracy,  and 
sought  favour  with  the  citizens,  by  endowing  them 
with  new  and  great  privileges.  They  reared  higher 
houses.  They  piled  house  above  house — flat  over 
flat — and  throe- fourths  of  their  number  were  perched 
in  the  sky,  away  from  any  immediate  contact  with 
the  earth. 

The  houses  began  to  be  carried  hightr,  the  streets 
and  lanes  between  them  waxed  narrower,  as  the  ne- 
cossities  of  mutual  self-defence  grew  and  increased 
amongst  the  burgesses.     The  Health  of  Towns  Bill 


was  then  originated,  because  it  was  then  that  th« 
disease  of  towns  began.  We  have  been  snfferiDg  long 
for  the  quarrels  and  transgressions  of  onr  ancestry. 
We  have  paid,  in  typhns  fever  and  consumption,  as 
they  paid  in  the  plague,  penalties  for  tbeir  sins,  for 
which  Viscount  Morpeth  wants  noW  to  eonipound, 
on  account  of  the  people,  at  one  stroke  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Bill  originates  in  the  dis- 
ease of  crowded  localities.  Parliament  disooTered 
that  lives  were  lost  from  the  unnatural  condition  of 
the  population  in  the  large  towns,  and  has  at  la<t 
applied  a  remedy  to  one-half  exactly  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  London  are  left 
out,  and  the  provincial  towns  of  England  alone  are 
Included.  Still,  much  has  been  gained,  and  tiie 
Legislature  cannot  delay,  we  believe,  longer  than  the 
close  of  1849  bills  necessary  to  authorise  the  com- 
mencement of  burghal  reforms  in  sanatory  arrange- 
ments everywhere. 

This  Health  of  Towns  Bill  is  a  great  invasion  of 
the  two  extreme  principles  that  we  have  already 
named — ^the  extremes  of  oppression  and  of  liberty — 
the  dictates  said  to  have  issued  from  Newark  and 
Manchester  respectively— dogmas  that  common-sense 
is  daily  casting  down  and  trampling  under  foot. 

The  herring  fishery  affords  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  on  the  east  coftst  of  Scotland, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  There  is  a 
remarkable  dissimilarity  in  this  respect  between  the 
east  and  the  west  coast.  The  latter  is  cut  up  into  al- 
most innumorablelochsand  bays,  and  sheltered  by  the 
multitude  of  islands  grouped  in  all  sizes  and  forms, 
and  with  the  name  of  legion  for  numbers,  from 
Arran  and  Bute  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the  stormy 
Frith  of  Pentland.  The  east  coast  has  no  shelter  of 
this  kind.  It  is  bare  and  open.  From  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  to  the  Pentland  there  are  only  two  inlets, 
and  they  are  seas  in  themselves.  The  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  the  Moray  Frith,  afford  little  or 
no  shelter  to  small  fishing  boats  employed  off  their 
headlands.  The  Frith  of  Tay  is  not  frequented  by 
fishermen,  and  all  the  coast  besides  consists  of  small 
bays,  with  their  headlands  entirely  unsheltered  from 
the  swell,  and  it  is  often  a  wild  swell  in  the  German 
Ocean. 

The  fishings  of  the  west  coast  are  almost  entirely 
neglected  ;  while  those  of  the  cast  arc  prosecuted  with 
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conftiderabld  Vigour  and  great  industry  by  the  yiUagorii 
from  the  soathei^n  border  of  Scotland  to  thB  utmost 
north.    The  herring  fishery  at  this  season  extends 
no  farther  south  than  K^incardineshire.     At  a  mudh 
later  period  the  herrings  find  their  way  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth  &nd  the  south,  but  during  summer  and 
autumn  they  are  confined  withid  the  boundary  we  have 
named.  There  are  seteral  towns  which  hare  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  fishing  stations.    Wick  on  the 
northern  headland,  and  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead 
on  the  stouthern  headland  of  the  Moray  Frith,  are 
the  principal  stations.      Nearly  all  the  fishermen 
and  boats  of  that  eztensire  frith  are  collected  at 
some  one  of  these  three  ports,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  fishers,  with  their  boats,  emigrate  for  two 
months  In  each  summer  fitom  the  fcouth  of  Scot- 
land, And  ftom  the  north-west  coasts.     We  have 
named  the  three  principal  curing  stations ;  but  from 
Peterhead,  and  especially  fh>m  Aberdeen  to  the 
eastern  point  o^  Fifbshire,  and  around  all  the  coast 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  tourist  by  sea  Will  observe 
at  every  two  or  three  miles  small  villages  nestling  at 
the  fbot  of  the  bold  coast,  or  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  high  banks  that  rise  abruptly  firom  the  beach. 
There  is  seldom  anything  picturesque  in  these  vil- 
lages.    Looking  out  sternly,  on  so  fkr  as  man  can 
see  a  boundless  expanse  of  water,  there  is,  in  dark 
and  sullen  days,  when  the  eastern  gales  disturb  the 
restless  ocean  beneath  them,  a  wild  and  s&vage  gran- 
deur in  these  groups  of  small  cottages,  with  their 
boats  hauled  up  in  their  little  harbours,  more  fre- 
quently formed  of  a  natural  ledge  of  rock  than  by  arti- 
ficial means.    Without  a  single  shrub  or  tree  around 
them,  for  non^  will  grow  upon  the  brow  of  the  banks 
immediately  over  the  sea,  they  stand  entirely  bare 
and  unprotected  from  the  bitterness  of  the  blast,  like 
sentinels  over  the  movements  of  the  water,  watching 
for  the  security  of  all  who  rest  behind.     The  fisher- 
man's life  has,  however,  rery  little  poetry  or  ro- 
mance in  its  composition.      It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
— of  wet  and  of  cold  life — a  life  of  hard  and  cease- 
less, and  often  ill-rewarded  labour.     It  begins  early, 
and  it  extends  to  both    sexes.     The  fisherman's 
wife  works  as  hard,  and  is  nearly  as  much  exposed 
to  wind  atad  weather  as  her  husband.     She  collects 
his  bait  for  the  white  fishing  amongst  the  rocks,  or 
in  the  sands  beside  their  fishing  ground.      That 
pursuit  permits  no  choice  of  time  or  circumstance. 
Tide  waits  for  none,  and  she  must  study  the  tide. 
In  all  seasons,  during  every  extremity  of  weather, 
when  the  tide  serves,  she  must  scramble  amongst 
the  rocks,   or  wade   in  the  sands,  a  patient  bait 
gatherer.     She  has  indeed  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  her  labour ;     for   she  is  the  merchant  —  the 
buyer  and  seller  for  the  fiimily.     Very  ft-equent- 
ly,  day  by  day,  this  powerful  class  of  females  carry 
for  six  or  seven  miles  to  market  a  load  of  fish  that 
half  the  ladies — or  for  that  matter,  half  the  gentle- 
men of  the  land — could  not  move  i?  it  were  placed  be- 
fore them.   The  children  of  the  village  are  made  use- 
ftil  almost  firom  their  earliest  infancy.     Boys  and 
giris  of  three  or  four  years  old  can  assist  their  Aother 
or  theli^  sister  in  collecting  bait;  d.nd  this  fatal 
facility  in  being  useful  is  most  injurioul  to   their 
intellectual  culture.       During  recent  years  some 
progtfess  htA  been  tniade  iti  convctlng  instruction  to 


the  communities  of  fishermen  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
any  section  of  the  population  amongst  Whom  these 
efibrts  have  been  more  successful.     The  families  of. 
fishers  rarely  marry  into  those  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry.     They  dwell  strictly  amongst  their  own 
people;   and  as  the  villages  are    small — contain- 
ing jfrom  two  or  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  persons, 
and  few  of  them  a  larger  population — the  villagers 
Are  all  related  to  each  other  within  very  close  de- 
grees of  consanguinity.      From  their  mode  of  life, 
superstition  naturally  lasted  amongst  them  for  a 
longer  period  than  their  more  changeable  neighbours. 
There  never  were  Conservatives  fiiiner  in  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  existing  position  of 
things  than  the  hardy  fishers  of   Scotland.     We 
could  name  amongst  them  many  worthy  Colonel 
Sibthorpes  —  sturdy  men,   who  would   not  budge 
one  inch,  not  one  hair's-breadth  from  the  prac- 
tice of  their  ancestors.     How  many  sad  calamities 
are  directly  traceable  to  this  fatal  conservatism? 
Steam  startled  them.    The  shrieking  engines,  break- 
ing up  into  foam  their  own  waters,  were  profane  in 
their  eyes.      Old  matrons  foretold  their  fate.     So 
many  temptations  of  Providence,  as  they  believed 
them  to  be,   could    not  prosper.      Summer    after 
summer,  however,  passed,  and  still  the  number  of 
steamers  increased,    until  persons   who  were    old 
enough  to  remember  the  cannonading  on  the  Dogger 
bank,  and  how  Lord  Duncan's  victory  frightened 
the    fish,   decided  that  the  noisy  paddles  of  tho 
steamers  wore  doing  the  same  bad  work — for  they 
held  that  fish  of  all  descriptions  were  naturally  shy, 
quiet,  unobtrusive    animals — and    especially  great 
haters  of  all  boisterous  noises.     Their  forebodings 
have  been  disappointed,  but  the  reason  is  evident. 
The  universality  of  the  evil  has   neutralized  its 
eflfects.     The  fish  might  wander  to  other  seas,  but 
steam  ft)llowedthem  ;  and  now  the  packets  are  esta- 
blished objects,  and  would  be  missed. 
*  The  late  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Ferryden,  was  the  first 
great  innovator  on  the  habits  of  a  Scotch  fishing  vil- 
lage.    He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  combine 
with  great  intellect  much  suavity  of  manner,  and 
indomitable  perseverance.     His  opinions  were  slow- 
ly formed.     In  every  instance  they  wore   the  pro- 
duce of  careful  thought.      But  once  foi-mcd,  they 
Were  maintained  and  acted  out  with  singular  per- 
severance.    This  gentleman  became,  in  early  life, 
the  minister  of  a  parish  which  comprehended  the  vil- 
lagers of  Ferryden.  He  determined  to  use  every  effort 
to  destroy  their  prejudices,  to  bring  them  forward  in 
the  race  of  life  with  their  neighbours,  to  establish 
amongst  them  all  the  means  of  improvement  available 
in  society,  and  to  persevere  under  any  discouragement. 
In  the  year  1813,  along  with  nearly  one-half  of  the 
parochial  ministers  in  Scotland,  he  abandoned  his  liv- 
ing on  conscientious  principles.  His  signature  was  the 
first  to  one  of  the  declarations  connected  with  that 
event.       He  pointed  out  all  the  trees  around  the 
manse — large  ftill-grown  trees — a  neat  and  tasteful 
shrubbery,  encircling  a  very  excellent  garden,  wear- 
ing all  the  venerable  and  pleasing  characteristics  of 
forty  years'  cultivation — for  a  garden  is  compara- 
tively valueless  in  its  youth  ;  and  he  remarked  that 
when  he  came  into  the  parish  there  was  neither  treo 
wt  shrub  ^ti  the  place.    He  had  planted  every  tree, 
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and  each  had  its  particular  history  and  remexnhran- 
CCB.  They  were  the  notes  of  a  long  life,  and  soryed 
their  o\7ncr  as  memorials  of  many  CTents  in  which 
he  felt  interested.  To  a  stranger  it  was  not  pro- 
fitless to  recall  the  time  when  short  grass  coTcred 
tho  ground,  now  so  differently  occupied ;  and 
strive  to  place  the  scene  of  1800  beside  that  of 
1843.  The  difference  was  immense,  but  not  greater 
than  on  the  social  and  religious  aspect  of  Ferryden. 
A  life  had  changed  a  spot  of  earth  from  a  bleak  and 
cheerless  hill-head,  looking  coldly  out  on  the  ocean, 
to  the  tastefully  wooded  grounds  of  a  neat  mansion. 
The  same  life  had  done  infinitely  more  to  the 
pecuniary  circumstances,  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  fishers  in  Ferryden.  Other  parties  -  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  there  is  a  great  change 
working  in  tho  character  and  acquirements  of  the 
fishing  population.  Still  theirs  is  a  precarious, 
toilsome  existence.  Their  life  is  ever  taken  in  their 
hand.  Their  avocation  is  laborious,  and  their  rest 
a  misfortune,  as  it  lengthens,  growing  into  a  calamity; 
for  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  involuntary  idle- 
ness and  a  cessation  of  earnings. 

The  calamities  of  their  dangerous  occupation  fall 
with  more  severity  on  families,  from  the  constrtiction 
of  society  in  theso  villages.  Wc  remarked  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  mutually  and  nearly 
related.  This  feature  is  carried  out  closer  still  in  a 
'boat*8  crew.  The  loss  of  a  single  boat*s  crew  may 
fall  entirely  on  one  family.  That  has  been  the  rule 
with  fishers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  all 
times.  It  was  so  with  the  fishers  of  Syria,  who  cast 
their  nets  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  two  thousand  years 
since.  It  is  £o  with  tho  fishermen  of  Scotland  at  the 
present  day. 

The  herring  fishery  on  the  east  coast  is  prosecuted 
during  the  last  month  of  summer  and  the  first  of 
harvest.  Therefore  it  should  be  peculiarly  safe.  But 
it  must  be  conducted  through  the  night,  and  that  ne- 
cessity in  some  measure  counteracts  any  other  ad- 
vantage. Very  few  seasons  pass  without  tho  loss  of 
one  or  two  boats  ;  but  we  remember  no  loss  so  great 
as  that  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  18th 
of  Augustlast.  The  appearance  of  the  evening  didnot 
lead  the  most  skilful  fishermen  to  anticipate  a  hurri- 
rane.  The  storm,  indeed,  must  have  been  compara- 
tively limited  in  its  range.  Its  force  was  expended 
before  it  reached  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  on  the 
western  coast  was  hardly  felt.  There  are  no  traces 
of  its  influence  in  England.  It  was  an  afternoon  of 
heavy  rain  in  the  west  of  England  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  tho  night,  no  sign  out  of 
Scotland  to  mark  it  as  a  night  of  deep  distress. 
Tho  hurricane  was  not  only  limited  in  extent,  but 
also  in  time.  Before  Saturday  was  far  advanced 
it  had  passed  ;  but  tho  shore,  from  Kincardine  on 
the  south,  to  Caithness  in  the  north,  was  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  many  more  than  a  hundred  fish- 
ing vessels,  and  more  than  a  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
The  fishing-boats  and  nets  are  costly,  and  they  are 
the  property  of  the  fishermen.  Many  persons  thus 
saved  their  lives,  but  lost  the  earnings  of  years  of  hard 
labour.  Many  more  lost  their  lives,  and  their  property 
wasdeatroyedandlostto their  families.  Fromtheman- 
ner  in  which  these  families  are  connected  together, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  a  sadder  trial  than  niauy  of 


them  experienced  on  Saturday  the  19th,  deprived  bv 
one  sharp,  sudden  stroke,  of  relatives  and  property— 
of  all  on  earth  on  whom  they  had  a  claim  wnd  ill 
that  years  of  patient  industry  had  accumulated.  The 
last  is  the  minor  evil,  but  one  still  of  serious  magni- 
tude. It  must  aggravate  sorrow  when  a  mesaeDger 
tells  a  wife  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  mined  by  the 
same  stroke — when  she  looks  on  her  children  to  re- 
member that  they  have  been  made  orphans  and  beg- 
gars by  a  blow.  The  loss  of  property  is  the  emalleit 
calamity;  and  the  difference  between  the  smallest 
and  the  greatest  is  so  large,  that  the  former  may 
well  bo,  for  a  time,  absorbed  and  forgotten  in  the 
latter,  by  the  sufferers  themselves ;  while  spectators 
need  not  forbear  their  sympathy  for  both  afilietioni. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of  Oonunons,  has  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  some  assistance  being  af- 
forded by  the  Government  in  this  case.  The  Go- 
vernment have  been  obliged  to  assist  men  who  can 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  work  for  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  and  they  may  very  fiEurly  aid  an  in- 
dustrious class  who  never  sought  to  share  in  public 
bounty,  and  do  not  now  seek,  when  a  frightful  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  on  them.  There  were  two  claue> 
of  sufferers — ^those  who  lost  life  and  property — ^rather 
more  than  a  hundred  men — and  those  who  lost  pro- 
perty alone,  consisting  of  several  hundred  persons. 

These  people  never  had  anything  more  than 
the  deep  sea  and  hard  labour  to  draw  thw  money 
from  ;  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  property  lost 
is  £10,000,  while  others  carry  it  up  to  £20,000. 
Either  of  these  sums  is  large  for  a  number  of  vil- 
lagers to  have  accumulated,  or  to  lose.  We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  by  public  subscription,  or  by  some 
other  means,  the  loss  of  property  will  be  partially 
compensated  to  the  living.  For  the  dead,  wo  can  do 
nothing  more  than  aid,  however  slightly,  those 
whom  they  have  suddenly  left  in  penury  and  grief. 
That  is  a  duty — the  immediate  duty — bat  not  the 
greatest  work  to  be  done  in  the  circumstances.  AVc 
believe  that  means  might  be  adopted  to  insure  the 
boats  of  the  fishermen,  if  not  their  nets.  Their  busi- 
ness would  thus  be  shortened  of  one  risk,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  industry  would  be  secured.  The  pre- 
mium of  insurance  would  be  well  paid,  to  secure 
steadiness  in  their  circumstances.  That  might  be 
done,  and -more  must  be  acoomplished.  The  class 
of  boats  in  use  amongst  the  Scotch  fishers  are  un- 
able to  cope  with  heavy  seas.  They  are  entirely 
open,  and  therefore  directly  liable  to  the  most  fatal 
accidents.  The  men  themselves  will  change  no- 
thing until  they  are  compelled  by  some  superior 
power,  and  decked  vessels  would  cost  more  money 
than  they  perhaps  can  afford  to  pay.  The  same  argu- 
ment that  induced  the  Legislatureto  require  millown- 
ers  to  screen  off  their  machinery  should  compel  the 
owners  of  boats  to  substitute  decked  vessels  for  the 
present  craft.  The  same  reasons  that  are  now  to  be 
employed  in  providing  habitable  dwellings  for  the 
hovels  in  existence,  or  the  ceUars  in  towns  where  so 
many  families  live,  should  induce  the  Legislature  to 
provide  against  undue  risk  of  lives  in  boats  of  insuffi- 
cient construction.  In  addition  to  the  increased  secu- 
rity against  wrecks  and  the  loss  of  life,  the  employ- 
ment of  decked  boats  would  be  a  sanatory  measure, 
and  would  afford  some  protection  to  the  fisheman  on 
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the  water  from  those  exigencies  of  weather  and  tem- 
peratnre  to  which  he  is  now  nnnecessarily  exposed. 
Tbcsnbstitutionof  a  good  for  an  inferior  article  in  boat- 
building would  be  profitable  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  Yiew.  The  crew  of  a  decked  boat  can  go  to 
sea,  or,  being  out,  can  keep  at  sea,  when  the  crew  of  an 
open  boat  are  unable  to  go  out ;  or  must  often,  when 
ei^aged  in  thoir  employment,  cut  their  lines  or  nets 
adrift,  and  seek  refuge.  The  number  of  men  and 
families  interested  in  the  business  is  not  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  make  their  circumstances  unimportant  to 
the  nation.  The  fishermen  of  Scotland  are  a  numerous 
body.  They  supply  not  only  their  own  country,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  thefish  consumed  in  London.  They 
are  far  more  numerous  tban  the  chimnoy- sweepers, 
for  whose  protection  a  bill  was  properly  passed. 
Thoy.are  more  numerous  than  the  female  miners, 
whom  the  Houses  of  Parliament  instructed  to  seek 
means  more  consistent  with  feminine  character  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  They  are  an  important 
class ;  for  whaterer  is  added  by  them  to  the  na- 
tional means  or  wealth  is  entirely  gained.  Their 
ayocation  is  of  national  importance,  because  it  un- 
doubtedly senrcs  as  a  nursery  for  both  the  com- 
mercial and  naral  marine.  We  expect  this  great 
calamity  to  lead  first  to  the  adoption  of  means  to  in- 
sure generally  the  nets  and  lines  of  fishermen,  if  that 
be  practicable ;  but  particularly  their  boats,  which 
can  be  readily  efiected;  and,  second,  a  Legislatiye 
act  against  the  use  of  those  open  boats  that,  for  a 
business  requiring  to  be  followed  often  forty  or  fifty 
miles  fitim  their  ports,  are  man-traps — means  merely 
of  sliortening  existence  by  accident  and  sudden  death. 
The  pertinacity  with  which  the  Scotch  fishermen  ad- 
here to  inefficient  and  dangerous  ressels  is  astonish- 
ing. It  is  one  of  several  nautical  blunders  in  which 
we  persist,  against  all  reason.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  the  hundred  bodies  and  the  hun- 
dred boats  that  strewed  the  coast,  on  the  Satur- 
day morning  named,  were  men  and  property  li- 
terally sacrificed  to  a  most  incompetent  system. 
We  may  be  told,  that  these  men  should  know, 
and  do  know,  the  kind  of  vessel  safest  to  na- 
Tigate,  and  best  calculated  to  promote  their  busi- 
ness. We  shall,  however,  hear  that  only  from 
parties  who  are  themselves  unacquainted  with  this 
profession — who,  probably,  never  were  with  an  open 
lioat  in  a  stormy  sea — and  who  seem  to  think  that 
men  are  so  many  machines,  to  be  managed  by  fixed 
and  unalterable  laws.  We  cannot  altogether  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  insane  adherence  by  our  fisher- 
men to  their  unwieldy  boats,  but  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that  almost  every  life  lost  in  these  frail 
craft  is  a  case  of  manslaughter. 

The  hurricane  of  the  18th  did  not  produce  the 
only  great  nautical  catastrophe  of  the  past  month, 
arising  also  from  an  equally  obvious  blunder.  The 
sad  and  short  voyage  of  the  Ocean  Monarch  from 
Liverpool,  on  the  24th,  produced  a  still  more  terrible 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  ship  was  a  Now  York 
liner,  owned  in  New  York,  and  subject  to  none  of 
the  regulations  affecting  British  vessels.  The  num- 
ber of  the  passengers  and  crew  was  808.  The  proper 
management  of  that  number  of  passengers  and  crew, 
on  a  voyage  of  probably  six  or  eight  weeks,  required 
great  prudenoe,  decl«ion,  and  even  courage,  from  the 


commander.  The  facility  with  which  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  persons  are  committed  to  the  charge  of 
one  individual,  without  any  inquiry  regarding  his 
character  and  qualifications,  shows  how  cheaply  we 
have  all  learned  to  hold  life.  AVhen  this  ship 
was  in  the  Channel,  and  off  Formly  light-house, 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  flames  had  made  considerable  progress. 
From  the  discovery,  the  ship  was  a  scene  of  most 
unmitigated  and  desperate  confusion.  The  Ame- 
rican captain  and  his  crew  appear  to  have  sought 
their  personal  safety  above  all  things  from  the  mo- 
ment that  danger  appoared.  That  conduct  is  not 
characteristic  of  American  seamen,  who  are  generally 
daring  and  reckless.  The  imputation  in  this  ease 
cannot  be  wiped  away,  although  it  may  be  denied,  but 
rather  should  be  the  matter  of  apology.  A  ship  on  fire 
at  sea  offers  the  most  trying  position  in  which  any  man 
can  bo  placed.  The  difficulty  was  aggravated  in 
this  case  by  the  time  when  tho  fire  occurred.  It  was 
at  mid-day,  and  that  was  so  far  a  great  advantage  ; 
but  it  was  also  on  the  morning  of  leaving  port,  and 
before  tho  passengers,  as  the  captain  states,  had  been 
numbered  and  located.  There  was  no  authority 
fairly  recognised.  The  captain  and  his  officers  were 
probably  personally  unknown  to  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers. There  was,  and  could  be,  no  order  existing 
on  the  ship  ;  and  all  these  apologies  are  in  favour  of 
tho  captain  and  his  men.  They  also  furnish  a  proof 
of  bad,  but  very  common,  arrangement,  to  which  we 
shall  aflei*wards  refer. 

The  disorder  on  the  ship,  from  the  moment  that 
the  flames  appeared,  caused  the  death  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  might  have  been  saved.  They  were 
not  even  warned  of  the  dangers  of  the  positions 
where  many  of  them  sought  refuge  from  the  ele- 
ments combined  against  thorn ;  and,  in  executing 
the  first  orders  given,  a  number  of  the  passengers 
were  destroyed.     The  event  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  passengers  became  frantic  with  despair,  and  nninben  at 
once  plnnged  in  the  ocean  to  escape  the  more  awful  death  which 
apparently  awaited  them.  Husbands  were  thus  severed  from  their 
wives,  and  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  both. 
The  captain,  Anding  that  all  control  over  the  poor  creatures  was 
gone,  and  tliat  the  fine  was  making  rapid  progress,  ordered  both 
anchors  to  be  lowered,  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  the  vessel's  head 
to  the  wind.  In  the  act  of  lowering  the  anchors,  many  of  the 
unfortunate  passengers  were  dragged  into  the  ocean,  they  having 
seated  themselves  ou  the  chain  cables,  and  were  thus  launch«l 
into  eternity." 

After  making  every  allowance  for  a  confusion  in- 
separable from  dangers  of  this  kind,  it  seems  re- 
markable that  nobody  told  these  people  to  make 
way  for  the  anchors  before  they  wore  dropped.  There 
are  few  seamen,  we  think,  who  would  not  havo 
deemed  some  warning  practicable  and  necessary. 
Two  minutes'  time  would  havo  warned  each  person 
individually ;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  time  was  of 
so  much  importance  in  that  particular  operation. 
Time  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  reference  to  the  fire, 
and  to  the  lives  exposed  to  danger ;  but  the  dropping 
of  the  anchors  one  minute  sooner  or  later  was  not  an 
operation  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  life. 

The  captain  gives  the  following  account  of  himself, 
after  the  passengers  became  unmanageable: — 

"  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  the  flames  increased.  I 
gave  orders  to  get  the  boats  out.  Two  of  them  were  got  out,  bat 
before  the  lashings  of  the  others  could  be  cut,  they  were  eDVelop«i 
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in  flames.  The  mate  and  aeveral  of  the  passengers,  with  part  of 
ty  crew,  got  into  one  of  the  boats  wlilch  was  lowered,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  crew  with  soine  passengers  into  the  other.  The  last 
thing  which  1  did  was  to  throw  overboard  a  topgallant-yard,  with 
the  assistanee  of  the  carpenter  and  one  or  two  men,  with  a  rope 
attached  to  it  to  make  it  fast  alongside,  and  to  tell  the  people  to 
jnmp  overboard  and  cling  to  it.  Then  finding  the  flames  approach- 
ing so  rapidly  that  I  could  neither  get  forviard  nor  aft,  I  was 
obliged  to  heave  myself  overboard,  and  cling  to  the  spar  for  a 
short  time;  but  flnding  that  there  were  too  many  already  clinging 
to  it,  I  swam  to  a  board  which  fortunately  floated  near  us,  and, 
after  remaining  in  the  water  about  half  an  hour,  was  picked  up  by 
the  boat  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean." 

The  Qaeen  of  the  Ocean  is  a  yacht  owned  by  Mr. 
Littledale,  of  Liverpool,  who  came  up  with  the  burn- 
ing ship  before  any  other  vessel,  and  adopted  all  the 
means  that  he  could  devise,  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  gentlemen  who  were  on  his  yacht,  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  They  did  save 
thirty-eight  individuals.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, the  captain  left  his  ship  half  an  hour  before 
the  yacht  arrived.  The  yacht  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Ocean  Monarch,  before  the  Brazilian 
steam-frigate,  the  Net»^  World,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  otker  vessels  that  ultimately  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing nearly  two  hundred  persons  off  the  wreck.  The 
captain,  therefore,  must  have  voluntarily  leaped  from 
his  ship  after  the  spar,  at  least  An  hour,  and,  pro- 
bably two,  before  the  vessel  was  untenable  ;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  two  hundred  persons,  whom 
he  was  bound  to  have  directed  and  aided  in  their 
escape,  were  taken  off  safely,  after  the  time  we  have 
mentioned  elapsed  from  his  departure.  He  seems 
to  exonerate  himself  for  dropping  from  his  ship  after 
the  spar,  by  the  plea  that  the  mate,  with  part  of  the 
crew,  had  abandoned  the  vessel  and  carried  off  two 
boats  ;  and  that  he  could  neither  get  fore  nor  aft 
on  account  of  the  flames  approaching  so  rapidly. 
The  departure  of  the  mate  and  the  crew  will  not 
excuse  the  departure  of  the  captain  also,  and  it  is 
certain  that  two  hundred  persons  remained  in  the 
ship  for  a  long  period  after  he  could  remain  no  longer. 
The  retreat  is  more  inexplicable,  because  he  must 
have  seen  the  steamers  coming  down  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  could  calculate  accurately  the  time  that 
would  pass  before  their  aid  could  be  rendered. 

The  first-mate,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  left 
the  ship  with  one  of  the  boats,  jumped  overboard  to 
preserve  that  particular  boat  from  sinking,  and  was 
drifted  away  from  the  vessel  without  oars ;  but  ho  re- 
turned whenever  he  was  enabled,  and  assisted  so 
successfully  in  rescuing  the  passengers,  that  he  re- 
eeived  their  thanks,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by 
the  French  Princes  on  board  of  the  BraEilian  frigate. 
There  is  no  imputation  attached  to  him,  for  he  acted 
the  part  of  a  cool  and  brave  man  in  the  midst  of  un- 
expected danger. 

The  Queen  of  the  Ocean  yacht  was  the  first  vessel, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  approached  the  Ocean  Mon- 
arch ;  and  the  following  note  of  seamen  and  of  pas- 
]lengers  saved  by  the  yacht  will  convince  any  person 
that  thfe  crew  of  the  bttined  ship  failed  in  their 

duty  : — 

"Seamen. — Captain  Murdoch;  William  James  Mootp,  carpen- 
ter; George  Vane,  William  Blodget,  Jonathan  Sweet,  llichard 
Brannon,  John  M*Longhlin,  Christian  Christian,  Thom.is  Hiler, 
Christopher  .T.  Austin,  Adam  Joiiea,  C!harles  D.  Ix)cke,  William 
K.  Neland,  Isaac  StockwcU,  Charles  Nason,  John  Keeler^  W.  H. 
Prall,  Samuel  Moray,  llcnry  Colver,  and  Henr)-  Jones. 


"Passengers. — ^Whiston  H.  Brist^Jw,  London;  Fitrick  Mac- 
ManaH,  John  Horridge,  Patrick  Oregan,  Patrick  M'MahoB,  Patriek 
GrifRn,  John  Kelly,  Dennis  Cochrane,  Peter  Smith,  Anna  Roper, 
Bilston,  Birmingham ;  Mary  Maguire,  County  C«Tan;  Mary  Carcj, 
Tharles." 

This  statement  must  be  eompared  with  another 
to  bring  out  its  Ml  import : — 

"The  passengers  on  board  were  as  follows: — Steerage,  322; 
second  cahin,  22 ;  first  cabin,  6 ;  crew,  47 ;  doctor,  1 ;  middng  a 
total  of  89S.  Of  these,  32  were  saved  by  the  Qneea  of  the  Ocean, 
160  by  the  Affonso,  16  by  a  fishing  smack,  and  17  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  being  a  total  of  225  saved,  lea\ing  173  io  be  still  ac- 
counted for." 

The  crew  and  doctor  were  4d  persons,  the  passen- 
gers were  350 — ihe  crew  were  not  quite  one-serenth  of 
the  passengers  in  number;  but  the  first  yessel  that 
came  up,  when  other  vessels  were  in  sight — and  sea- 
men should  hare  known  that  more  aid  would  pro- 
bably reach  them  in  time— picked  up  20  of  the  crew 
and  12  of  the  passengers  !  At  that  time  all  the 
officers  and  crew  appear  to  have  been  out  of  the  ship, 
and  they  seem,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  mate, 
to  render  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  themselres. 
Some  of  the  crew  have  given  the  captain  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  *'  under  their  hands  ;'*  but  a  certifi- 
cate from  them  is  eminently  absurd.  They  need  to 
be  certified,  and  nobody  would  do  that. 

The  duties  to  be  expected  from  the  seamen  of  a 
passenger  ship  in  moments  of  danger  should  be  un- 
derstood.  If  their  first  duty  be  to  make  out  of  the 
way,  the  passengers  have  no  chance  with  them,  be- 
cause they  must  always  have  the  readiest  access  to 
boats,  or,  as  in  this  captain^s  case,  to  spars.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  every  lost  life  on  that  ship 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  few  resolute  men  point- 
ing out  their  danger  to  the  passengers,  and  remain- 
ing on  their  vessel ;  for  all  the  deaths  were  caused 
in  lowering  the  anchors,  by  the  fall  of  masts,  or  from 
persons  in  despair  precipitating  themselves  into  the 
sea.  Their  despair  was  not  unnatural,  when  they 
found  the  ship  abandoned  by  the  cal)tain  and  the 
crew.  They  must  have  deemed  the  danger,  ten-ible 
as  it  was,  nearer  than  the  reality,  and  acted  on  that 
conviction.  Only  two  persons  conhected  with  the 
vessel,  according  to  the  narrative,  dischalrged  their 
duty  well.  One  of  them,  a  stewardess,  perished  in 
attempting  to  remove  some  gunpowder  fi'om  the 
cabin ;  and  the  other  was  the  first  mate. 

We  refer  to  these  afflictive  losses,  not  with  the 
view  of  recording  events,  however  meliincholy,  but 
of  offering  the  suggestions  for  which  their  occurrence 
makes  space  and  opportunity  ;  but  we  cannot  pass 
from  the  narrative  without  noticing  the  coincidence 
through  which  the  French  Princes,  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  and  the  Due  de  Aumale,  with  the  Princess  and 
Duchess,  in  a  Brazilian  steam-frigate,  were  led  to 
the  spot  at  the  time  when  they  were  enabled 
to  be  of  essential  service.  The  young  Princes 
were  anxious  to  be  useful,  imd  they  were  able  to 
save  more  than  half  the  passengers.  Their  conduct 
towards  the  unfortunate  people,  6o  strangely  cast 
into  their  company,  was  most  commendable.  They 
cheerfully  resigned  the  frigate  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, and  placed  all  in  their  power  at  the  emigrants* 
disposal,  while  at  Liverpool  they  contributed  libe- 
rally to  their  subsequent  support.  Diplomatists  can- 
not meet  a  great  iiccident  by  dodlgn,  but  thiM  could 
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not  hate  teen  a  better  stroke  of  diplomacy  tban  this 
affair  for  the  interests  of  the  Princes.  We  do  not 
detract  from  their  merit,  and  their  benevolent  exer- 
tions for,  and  kindness  to,  the  passengers,  139  of 
whom  were  taken  on  board  their  vessel,  when  we 
note  the  business,  in  the  present  state  of  France  as  a 
turning  point  in  their  favour.  The  French  people 
admire  gallant  or  generous  acts,  and  the  two  Princes 
— one  of  them  the  most  popular  person  in  hisfamily — 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  different  tone  in  their  own 
country  from  that  used  towards  them  generally  since 
February  last. 

There  is  one  man,  Frederick  Jerome,  a  sailor  on 
board  the  New  World,  whose  courage  saved,  in  the 
last  extremity,  fifteen  persons  who  were  left  on  the 
ship,  then  burning  violently,  after  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers then  alive  had  been  extricated,  tie  carried 
4  line  up  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  lowered  fifteen 
passengers,  principally  women  and  children,  singly 
and  safely  into  the  boats,  and  was  the  last  man  who 
left  the  Ocean  Monarch,  which  was  burning  by  that 
time  like  a  furnace.  That  man  occupied  the  captain's 
place,  and  discharged  his  last  duty  on  his  vessel. 

The  fate  of  this  ship,  and  half  of  her  passengers, 
indicates  several  changes  essentially  necessary  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  emigrant  ships. 
The  accident  was  reported  to  have  arisen  from  a  fire 
having  been  put  ignorantly  into  a  wooden  ventilator 
by  a  passenger.  The  captain  denies  that  statement, 
and  ascribes  the  catastrophe  to  a  pernicious  prac- 
tice :-— 

"As  to  th^  origin  of  the  Are,  I  diifc^  from  a  published  state- 
ment that  I  have  seen.  There  was  no  wooden  Tentilator  on  board 
the  ship ;  the  veatilaton  were  of  iron.  The  fire  originated,  in  my 
opinion,  from  smoking,  amongst  Ihe  steerage  passengers ;  the  night 
before  sereral  pipes  were  taken  from  them.  The  fire  was  instan- 
taneous ;  ftye  miantes  after  it  was  discovered,  the  whole  stem  of 
the  ship  was  in  flames.  The  cargo  consisted  of  iron,  dry  gDods, 
salt,  and  earthenware,  the  latter  being  paeked  in  crates  staffed 
with  straw." 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  emigrants  from  smok- 
ing on  their  passage  out ;  but  it  would  neither 
be  expensive  nor  difficult  to  provide  a  fire-proof 
smoking  apartment,  where  they  might,  if  they  wonld, 
safely  for  themselves  and  others,  indulge  in  that 
luxury. 

The  regulations  for  emigrant  vessels  should  in- 
volve a  rigorous  arrangement  of  all  luggage  and 
berthing  before  the  vessel  leaves  the  port. 

British  laws  cannot  reach  the  captains  of  United 
States  ships ;  and  if  the  Navigation  Laws  are  to  be 
repealed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  impose  any  restric- 
tions whatever.  But,  for  our  part,  perceiving  no 
injurious  monopoly  in  the  principle  of  these  laws, 
although  their  operation  may  be  in  divers  cases 
harsh,  we  should  prefer  to  their  repeal  a  new  enact- 
ment regarding  the  examination  of  officers  for  ships, 
especially  emigrant  or  any  passenger  vessels,  in 
which  so  many  lives  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one 
man,  and  that  man  often  inadequate. 

A  surgeon  requires  to  pass  an  examination  and  to 
receive  license  before  he  be  permitted  to  practise ; 
but  there  are  no  surgeons  who  have  ever  in  their 
professional  capacity  the  care  of  898  lives  on  their 
hands. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  fire  inroad  indicates 
the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  internal  oonatruc- 


tion  of  emigrant  and  passenget*  ships.  The  captain 
denies  that  any  of  the  ventilators  were  of  wood  ; 
while  one  of  his  officers  ascribes  the  calamity  to 
a  fire  being  accidentally  kindled  in  a  wooden  ven- 
tilator. There  is  some  discrepancy  in  this  case  ; 
but  it  is  not  material ;  for  most  persons  are  aware 
that  in  emigrant  ships  there  is  a  great  number  of  di- 
visions run  up  with  thin  dry  laths,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  a  greater  number  of  accidents  by 
fire  do  not  occur.  It  would  be  easy  to  obviate  this 
danger,  but  the  remedy  would  increase  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  internal  dirisions  of  emigrant 
vessels  might  either  be  completed  of  iron  or  covered 
with  zinc,  or  a  less  expensive  metal. 

ihe  change  would  be  in  favour  of  the  passengers 
in  every  respect.  It  would  promote  cleanliness, 
and  consequently  comfort,  on  board,  and  very  greatly 
diminish  the  risk  of  fire. 

The  boats  of  a  passenger  ship  should  be  competent 
to  convey,  in  an  ordinary  sea,  the  number  of  persons 
for  which  the  vessel  was  licensed,  in  addition  to  the 
crew ;  and  should  be  so  stowed  away  that  they  could 
be  launched  without  the  loss  of  time,  evidently  in- 
curred in  this  case.  From  the  moment  that  the 
fire  was  discovered  to  be  dangerous,  the  boats  should 
have  been  prepared  and  placed,  so  far  as  possible,  out 
of  harm's  way.  All  the  boats  except  two  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration ;  but  as  there  were  898, 
persons  on  the  Ocean  Monarch,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  exact  number  that  she  carried.  In 
accidents  of  this  or  any  other  nature,  boats  are  fre- 
quently swamped,  or  rendered  useless  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  passengers  to  crowd  them ;  but  that  could 
not  occur  if  it  were  known  that  they  were  sufficient 
to  carry  away  every  person  in  the  ship.  The  boats 
were  burned  in  this  unfortunate  case  ;  and  although 
we  cannot  recall  any  previous  instanoe  of  a  ship's 
boats  being  burned  in  similar  circumstances,  still, 
even  that  fatality  might  be  prevented.  There  is  no 
reason  for  building  boats  of  wood  alone ;  and  it 
wonld  not  cost  a  large  sam  to  sheathe  them  with 
copper,  which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
accident,  mentioned  by  Captain  Morgan  in  this  nar- 
rative. 

The  necessity  of  nautical  reform  in  many  respects 
stands  undoubted*  Every  effort  of  ingenuity  has 
been  expended,  not  to  make  ships  safe,  but  to  make 
them  cheap.  The  shipwrecks  that  occur  annually, 
causing  a  great  waste  of  life  and  property,  are  the 
direct  results  of  the  cheap  system.  Very  few  vessels 
ever  would  be  wrecked,  if  they  were  properly  manned 
and  found,  and  handled  carefully  and  skilfully.  The 
grand  object  in  this  country  is  low  freights;  and  a  few 
thousand  lives  are  sacrificed  annually  to  our  idolatry. 
We  have  read  carefully  the  discussions  in  Parliament 
on  the  navigation  laws,  during  the  session  of  this 
year,  but  all  the  arguments  turned  upon  the  means  ot 
cheapness,  rather  than  the  means  of  safety.  The 
loss  of  several  thousand  lives  annually  occupied  no 
share  of  time  and  attention  from  the  Legislature. 
The  disgraceful  condition  of  many  emigrant  ships — 
a  condition  not  greatly  superior  to  that  of  slave-ships 
— caused  no  such  indignation  aS  the  fearful  fact, 
that  perhaps  we  paid  one  penny  per  lb.  more  frieght 
than  some  other  nation. 

The  judgments  of  August  will  fall  vainly,  if  they 
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do  not  teach  us  that  life  is  more  than  money — secu- 
rity better  than  cheapness.  The  habit  of  insurance  is 
unformed  amongst  the  fishers  of  Scotland,  bccaase 
they  resist  its  cost.  They  take  the  risk  of  ruin  rather 
than  a  small  fixed  payment.  They  encounter  the  daily 
or  nightly  danger  of  death,  rather  than  adopt  decked 
vessels.  To  save  a  few  shillings  on  the  cost  of 
passage,  emigrants  risk  themselves  and  their  families 
in  inferior  vessels,  with  contracted  accommodation, 
and  the  strong  probability  that  when  they  reach 
their  destined  port  their  health  may  be  undermined, 
and  require  longer  time  to  re-establish  than  is 
value  for  the  entire  ^um  in  passage-money  together. 
The  experience  of  such  seasons  as  the  last  falls  lightly 
upon  the  Legislature.  They  do  not  overlook  the 
sufferings.  They  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the 
deaths  and  sickness  on  emigrant  vessels.  They 
do  not  affect  to  doubt  the  intensity  of  the  evil. 
They  even  vote  a  grant  to  the  colonies  for  their 
extraordinary  charges  in  curing  the  sick.  Thus 
thej  afford  the  most  appalling  evidence  that  life  is 
very  cheap  with  them,  and  money  greatly  respect- 
ed.    Nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 


such  scenes.  Nothing  will  be  done  to  prevent  an- 
other moving  village  of  emigrants  being  wrapped  in 
fire  on  the  waters.  Nothing  will  be  proposed  to 
hinder  another  evening  gale  from  laying  a  range  of 
sea-coast  in  mourning  again.  On  all  these  sub- 
jects the  Legislature  will  be  silent,  unless  the 
people  rise  and  say  that  life  is  preferable  to 
money ;  and,  reading  right  the  lessons  taught  bv 
the  blazing  ship  off  Formsby  Light  House,  and 
the  reproaches  seen  in  the  pallid  cheeks  of  the 
corpses  strewn  on  the  eastern  coast,  or  the 
warnings  given  by  the  broken  boats,  wrecked  on 
the  granite  rocks,  say  that  life  is  dearer  than  gold 
— that  life  must  be  saved  if  money  should  be  lost 
— and  that  first  where  mankind,  and  their  existence 
is  staked,  security  must  be  sought,  and  next,  but 
only  next,  economy. 

Unless  a  feeling — a  true  feeling  of  this  nature  can 
be  engendered  by  judgment  on  calamity,  and  cala- 
mity on  judgment,  we  shall  go  forward  in  the  walk 
of  nautical  manslaughter,  regarding  each  snccessire 
tragedy  only  as  a  three  days'  wonder. 
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J^mbeau.     Two  Vols.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

MiRABEAU,  the  Odillon  Borrot  of  the  first  French  Ke- 
yolution,  has  found  a  biographer  worthy  of  his  genius  in  a 
"  ^lanchester  Man."  Mirabeau  occupied,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  a  place  not  dissimilar  in  politics  from  the 
position  of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  in  February  of  the 
present  year.  In  genins  lie  transcended  them  as  in  crime. 
He  was  great  in  everything,  and  remarkably  great  in  vice. 
His  ^Lonchcster  biographer  insists  that  this  blotch  on  his 
hero's  fame  is  to  be  debited  to  the  joint  accounts  of  an  irri- 
table, jealous,  political  economist,  who  was  the  states- 
man's father,  and  an  icy-hearteil  little  woman  of  Provence, 
named  l>e  Covet,  who  was  his  wife,  but  thought  of  herself 
more  as  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Marignane.  31jra- 
beau's  father  qnarrelletl  with  his  mother,  and  they  were 
engaged  as  adversaries  in  the  courts  of  law  for  many  years. 
As  his  son  grew  up,  the  father  regarded  him  as  a  convenient 
means  of  expending  his  spare  wrath.  Young  Mirabeau 
accordingly  led  an  infamons  life  on  his  father's  account,  for 
part  of  his  existence ;  and  on  his  own  account  ever  afterwards. 
In  course  of  years,  old  Mirabeau  intimated  to  his  son 
that  he  was  to  mari^  the  little  lady  De  Covet,  which  he 
did  accordingly.  Both  parents,  although  nobles  of  Pro- 
vence, and  tolerably  rich,  refused  their  children  the  means 
of  living.  People,  especially  married  people,  must  live; 
and  accordingly  Mirabeau  and  his  wife  fell  into  debts 
and  difficulties.  In  point  of  fact,  the  old  3tirabeau 
was  enraged  Wause  the  young  gentleman  refused  to  be- 
come a  political  economist.  The  Manchester  man  who 
acts  as  his  biographer,  strange  to  say  in  Manchester,  for- 
swears political  economy,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
disrespectful  terms  : — 

POUTIOAL  XOOXOMT. 

"  But  to  the  clear-seeing  vigorous  inrellect  of  such  a  man  as 
Mirabeau,  this  sterile  and  even  cold-bloodod  system  of  econo- 
mics, whereby  man  is  not  permitted  to  be  different,  cold,  hot, 
lokewariD,  good,  bad,  nonentic,  the  child  of  destiny,  of  God's 


will ;  but  rather  a  beinj?,  eating,  drinking,  marrying,  begetting, 
thinking,  by  fixed  rules  and  laws,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  re- 
venue and  population  tables — an  intricate  machine  •worked 
by  some  cunning,  little  logicist — such  a  coarse  of  study  could, 
to  such  a  man,  present  small  satisfnctiou.  Mirabeau  did 
not  study  his  fathtys  book  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  openly 
expressed  the  profoundest  contempt  for  his  theories,  and 
panted  engerly  for  active  military  serviee,  or  any  real  work: 
which  depreciation  of  his  works  tended  not  n  little  to  ens- 
perate  iho  Mnrquts.  An  account  of  his  yalour  and  valaabic 
services  at  Corsica  having  been  presented  to  the  Kin«^,  be 
was  at  this  time  appointed  a  eaptam  in  ibc  regiment  of  dra- 
goons ;  which  appointment,  however,  did  not  call  him  to  aay 
duties,  being  a  sitiecnre. 

'*  The  broad  human  heart  of  Mirabeau  felt,  it  would  seem, 
that  to  till  the  kind  earth,  and  mako  her  fruiiful — to  walk  ou 
the  mountain-tnps,  and  to  listen  to  the  ripple  of  the  brooks, 
and  drink  in  the  fresh  healtii fulness  of  nature's  pt'ace — was 
the  true  destination  of  mankind ;  felt  that  this  stmni^o  struf:* 
pling  and  battling  was  not  what  it  should  be ;  but  waa  astpru 
duty,  the  first  of  the  accumulated  crimes  of  ages,  wepario; 
the  world  far  that  which  should  be.  Peace  to  the  ctcaa !  «ar 
I.  There  is  no  inch  of  ground  we  now  tread  that  was  not 
won  for  us  by  their  labour ;  that  is  not  hallowed  by  their 
blood." 

These  are  strong  words  against  political  economy — hut 
the  writer  is  clearly  actuated  by  animosity  to  old  Mirabeau, 
and  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  son.  He  reverences 
the  worst,  the  ugliest,  and  the  cleverest  man  in  France,  in 
1700.  "VVe  copy  the  invitation  which  he  issues  to  the 
world  to  come  mid  admire  with  him  this  terrible  man  : — 

•*  Come,  then,  therefore,  O  thou  reader,  who— in  these 
times  of  artificiality  and  money-worship,  when  dancing;  har- 
lots drive  heaven's  own  inspiration  to  the  shades:,  and  tba 
senseless,  the  sensnni,  and  tne  frivolous  are  worshipped  as 
more  noble  than  the  high,  the  pure,  and  the  celestial-~still 
has  an  eye  for  truth,  and  reverencest  God  and  the  godlike  io 
man; — come,  and  we  will  tiace  together  the  life-strugcle  of 
this  ^iant-man — mark  how  ho  lived,  fought,  eonquerra,  and 
finally  went  to  his  rest  elsewhere.  And  when,  at  the  ooncia- 
sion  of  our  travelling,  wo  have  gained  the  mountain-top,  and 
look  down  npou  the  prospect  of  a  life  outstretched  betieatU 
us,  believe  me,  we  shall  find  it  as  a  beautiful  Charaouni-val- 
l<*y,  with  azure  skies,  sunbeams,  starlight,  dew -tears,  sweet 
bird-melodies,  and  at  times  with  lottd-roarisg  aralanebc 
thunderl" 
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The  repugnance  of  Kirahean's  father  to  his  son  was  ex- 
traordinarir.  He  persecuted  htm  with  the  most  deadly 
enmity.  Being  a  noble,  he  procarcd  litres  de  cachet  against 
bis  son,  and  immured  him  successively  in  half  the  castle- 
prisons  of  France.  From  one  of  them  he  contrived  to 
abscond  with  the  yo<mg  wife  of  an  old  nobleman,  with 
whom  he  dwelt  for  some  time  in  Amsterdam,  as  a  literary 

man. 

He  was  caught  there  ultimately — ^his  associate  was  sent 
to  a  convent,  and  he  returned  to  wander  around  Paris. 
There  }ie  met  another  lady — a  Dutch  woman,  this  time — 
and  with  ber  he  resided  in  London  for  some  period,  living 
by  Uterature. 

Subsequently  he  returned  to  Paris,  and,  commencing  to 
issne  a  perio<lical,  he  fell  into  a  new  attachment,  and  lived 
with  the  wife  of  his  printer,  who  is  described  by  the  Man- 
chester gentleman  as  a  vulgar  woman.  He  next  instituted 
a  suit  against  his  own  wife,  De  Covet,  insisting  Uiat  she 
should  return  and  live  with  him  again.  All  his  speeches 
and  papers  in  this  suit  were  published,  and  helped  him  mean- 
while, most  probably,  to  live  by  himself,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  wrote  most  eloquent  scandal,  which  the 
French  people  purchased  greedily. 

Some  men  fall  very  curiously  into  honours.  Mirabeau's 
suite  against  his  wife  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  people  of 
Provence  chose  him  as  one  of  their  repr€i9entative8,  and  he 
seems,  without  any  apparent  reason,  to  have  gained  immense 
popularity  amongst  them. 

niEHCH  XLECTIOKEBIIIIIO  TV  THB  BXORTRKNTH  OIHTUBT. 

"At  Port  Bor.ll,  that  is  to  say,  at  five  posts  from  Aix,  the 
poitmasier  had  orders  to  send  a  courier  to  Aix  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Mirabenu,  and  to  detiin  him  by 
some  casnal  Accident.  He  had  a  verv  natural  pretext  for  so 
doing.  liis  valH-de-chambre^  who  had  arrived  before  hioi,  had 
died  of  cholera  ;  and  this  gave  them  all  the  time  they  required. 
There  was  only  one  town  the  municipal  officers  waited  on  him 
to  detain  him,'and  to  cooi;ratalate  him  in  the  name  of  the 
community.  He  entered  the  town  ;  the  country  had  assem- 
bled there.  Many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  children, 
priests,  soldiers,  and  men  in  costume,  all  crying,  'Live  the 
Count  of  Mirabeau  !  Live  the  father  of  the  country ! '  The 
^iins  ftred,  the  bells  pealed,  and  he,  shcddinir  teai-s,  exclaimed, 
•I  see  how  men  become  slaves— tyranny  is  be^un  by  gratitude.' 
They  wished  to  draw  his  carriage.  '  My  friends,  lie  said  to 
them,  '  men  were  not  made  to  bear  a  man,  and  yon  already 
boar  too  much  \ ' 

**  At  Saint-Caoa  (a  league  beyond  Limbeso),  at  the  chan<r- 
in/lf  of  his  horses— and  it  was  only  a  viliafre— tbero  was  a  great 
number  with  cries  of  '  The  ILme  for  ever  !  and  the  Count  of 
Mirabeau!'  At  two  leagues  mtm  Aix,  deputies  from  the 
Artisans  first  appeared;  they  carried  to  him  erowns  and 
flowers.  On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  moantain,  the  sea 
of  human  beings  which  flowed  from  the  town  was  perceived. 
They  stayed  his  carria;^  with  a  thousand  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acclamations,  thanks,  congratulations.  The  town  of 
Aix  is  Grossed  by  a  large  and  superb  promenade.  His  domes- 
tic, at  whose  arrival  they  had  made  a  first  discharge  of 
musketry,  bad  iold  them  he  was  ;coing  to  his  friend's  on  the 
promenade.  It  was  filled  with  men  and  cannon ;  his  horsc« 
went  at  full  speed  to  avoid  the  followers  which  wonld  hare 
clung  around  liim;  but  all  the  crowd  foUowcd  at  their  quickest 
pace.  In  a  moment  all  the  cannon  were  carried  to  the  Place 
des  Precfieun,  bonlerio;^  the  house  he  was  to  inhabit.  The 
place  is  crowded  with  people,a  hundred  cannon  are  discharp:ed, 
and  he  descends  into  tbo  arms  of  the  people,  to  whom  they 
had  to  open  the  doors  of  the  house.  There  is  a  harangue 
broken  by  cheors  and  vivata,  crowns,  cries  of  joy,  embmciiigs; 
ail  tbo  intoxication  of  rapture  and  of  confidence.  Ue  wished 
the  people  to  disperse,  that  he  mtcbt  go  to  where  ho  was  to 
diue  ;  but  this, under  no  consideration,  wonld  they  do,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  re-iravorse  all  that  mass  of  people.  His 
chariot  was  loaded  with  flowers ;  trumpeters  and  tambourines 
preceded  and  followed  Iiiin  ;  all  these  remained  under  the 
windows  of  M.  Joobert's  house,  with  whom  ho  dined,  and  the 
instruments  did  not  cease  playin;;  during  dinner.  In  the 
evening  he  returned  home.  Tambourines,  trumpets,  fire- 
works, a  bonfire,  awaited  him.  Thus  closed  the  day.  *  '  * 
Half  tho  town  was  illuminated  at  night. 


"  M.  de  Mirabeati,  so  far  from  hemfi  intoxicated  by  these 
homages,  gave  to  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  a  philosophical 
reproof  on  the  danger  of  these  exaggerations — and,  above  all, 
on  that  of  gratitude,  which  the  people  never  owes,  because 
one  is  never  out  of  iheir  debt.** 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  observed  that  before  all 
the  French  revoluticns  there  has  been  a  period  of  great 
excitement — great  commercial  expansion,  followed  by  con- 
traction, and  a  high  price  of  grain,  with  consequent  distress 
amongst  the  labouring  classes.  Mirabeau's  biographer  de- 
scribes a  state  of  things  resembling  the  railway  mania  of 
this  country  in  1845  : — 

POLITICAL  IKFLUB.^OE  OF  COHlfXHOIAL  SPECULA TIONS. 

"  The  French  nation  never  were — and  perhaps  owin^  to  an 
inherent  excitability  of  obaracter  which  preclui^es  the  steady 
patient  thrift  of  a  merchant's  life — never  will  be  much  of  a 
commercial  people ;  consequently  they  pver  have  been,  as  far 
as  their  resources  went,  the  victims  of  those  chimerical  pro* 
jects  for  amassinff  instintaneons  fortunes,  which  the  hnnian 
faculty  for  swindling  has  always  been  busied  in  inventing. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the  revenue  of 
Franco  had  been  in  a  deplorable  state;  an  annual  de- 
ficit, increasing,  of  course,  and  swelling  to  a  terrible 
bankrnntcy-threatening  amount,  had  led  Necker,  and  after 
him  CaTonne,  to  have  recourse  to  immense  loans ;  and  as 
these  paid  a  good  interest,  and  the  faith  iu  the  throne  and 
nation  was  unlimited,  and  the  passion  for  undue  interest 
even  more  so,  these  loans  became  quite  the  rage  in  France, 
and  everybody  sought  to  invest  their  superfluous  espital  in 
some  good  interest-bearing  onarter. 

**  To  such  an  extent  did  this  monomania  spread,  tliat  pri- 
vate banks,  on  the  loan  principle,  began  to  be  established ; 
of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Bank  of  Di^oount, 
establistacd  by  Turgot  in  1776.  This,  for  some  years  after  its 
establishment,  had  no  pernicious  efiect :  in  fact  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  but  chancing  one  year  to  pay  an  unlooked-for  diridend, 
the  shares  rose  to  an  immense  height,  and  havio?  fallen  aU 
most  entirely  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  were,  at  the  time 
Mirabeau  arrived  in  P.-iris,  at  a  considerable  premium  and 
much  demand ;  when,  bad  they  been  rated  aocording  to  their 
intrinsic  valne,  tbey  should  havo  rather  been  at  a  discount. 

"Next  to  this  in  importance,  (measured of  course  by  the  nn- 
due  price  and  ridiculous  demand  for  shares,)  was  a  Spanish 
bank  at  Madrid,  designated  the  hank  of  St.  Charles.  For  the 
otter  insanity  with  which  the  shares  of  this  bank  were  run 
ailcrin  France,  tlie  reader  will  have  to  turn  to  the  celebrated 
South  Sea  bubble  to  find  a  parallel.  The  bank  of  St.  Charles 
was,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  company;  its  ultimate  object 
and  only  chance  of  remuneration  being  based  upon  extraordi- 
nary, and,  as  it  proved,  supposititious  prains  arising  from  trad- 
ing'with  the  Philippine  Islands.  Had  the  Spanish  nation  atone 
been  duped  by  this  bank,  it  would  not  have  perhaps  been  sur- 
prising, seeing  that  it  wasanaiionnl  bank ;  but  for  the  French 
people  to  be  sncb  epthusiastic  patrons,  and  such  exten^ivo 
victims  nf  this  delusion  as  they  wci*e,  seems  to  an  Knglish 
mercantile  eye  almost  imbelievabio.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  strange  height  to  which  this  mania  had  spread,  it  will  be 
suflicient  to  state,  that,  instead  of  the  price  of  the  shares  be- 
ing regulated  at  Madrid,  where  the  Ktnk  was  bona  fide  estab- 
lished, tho  Madrid  speculators  took  their  price  from  Paris, 
where  there  was  but  nn  agent  .and  branch-bank. 

**  Tho  onlv  one  at  all  approaching  these  was  the  Water  Com- 
pany of  Paris  :  this  was  established  with  a  view  of  sopplyini^^ 
the  meiropolis  with  that  necessity  to  life;  and  the  only  ob- 
jectionable thing  relating  to  it  was,  th.Tt,  like  the  Bank  of 
Discount,  the  iihnres  were  at  a  preposterous  altitude,  owing  to 
the  contrivances  of  the  money -dealers. 

••  *  Tho  hunter-down  of  humbu;?,*  as  Mirabeau  designates 
himself— no  sooner  did  it  become  apparent  to  him,  from  his 
financial  studies,  how  totally  rotten  these  things  were— 
how  calculated  to  drain  the  pocki^ts  of  ignorant,  honest  men, 
for  the  sole  udvantnge  of  cunning  quacks — than  be  determined 
to  blaaje  down  upon  them  in  red-hot  fury,  and,  if  posbible, 
bum  them  by  so  doing,  into  nothing.  Accordingly,  towards 
the  close  of  April,  he  commenced  a  treatise  upon  the  Bank  of 
Discount." 

Wc  have  described  so  fully  the  events  of  the  present 
French  Revolution,  and  have,  moreover,  a  current  novel  in 
our  pages  of  the  days  of  tjie  first  Revoluti<m,  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  go  into  the  body  of  this  work,  and  describe  the 
struggles  of  Mirabeau  for  constitutional  fireedom. 

His  great  genius  was  employed  in  supporting  the  throne. 
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on  what  might  be  called  EpglbU  constitutional  principles. 
He  was  an  ardrat  admirer  of  England,  and  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  occupying  the  position  of  a  Whig-Liberal  in  op- 
position, lie  goveiTied  the  mob  of  Paris  more  completely 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day.  Even  amongst  the  fiery 
Jacobins  he  enjoyed  intellectual  supremacy ;  but  during  all 
the  period  of  his  Parliamentary  greatness  and  activity,  he 
was  greater  and  busier  still  in  vice. 

He  lived  hard  and  die<l  early.  ^lirabeau  was  presumed  to  be 
an  Atheist.  His  biographer  follows  that  opini<m.  Perhaps 
it  is  correct ;  but  more  probably  he  was  nothing.  Of  course, 
that  is  to  be  an  Atheist,  in  the  literal,  though  not  in  the 
commonly-reoeived  meaning  of  the  word. 

His  death  was  like  his  life,  exceedingly  mournful ;  but 
the  scene  is  admirably  sketched  by  his  anonymous  biogra- 
pher ; — 

MIBABEAU'S  DBATH-DKD. 

^  Slowly  declined  tbe  dny,  and  the  shadows  of  night  crept 
over  the  land*— the  last  night  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage:  but 
if  the  ahades  of  death  were  upon  the  body,  the  starlight  of 
tbe  intellect — the  meteoric  soul — ^^leamed  out  in  undimi- 
nished briliiance.  His  physician  lay  on  a  neighbonripg 
couch,  and  Mirabeau  spoke  with  wondrous  continuity  till  tbe 
morning;  his  words  ponring  forth  too  rapidly  and  too  impe- 
tnously,  in  an  unbroken  fire-flood,  as  in  the  Assembly  in  his 
days  of  strength.  Slowly  also  the  curtains  of  night  were  in 
their  turn  drawn  aside,  and  dayiigbt  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
world.  His  last  day  one:irth!  'riiink  what  lies  in  that!  The 
past  curling  back  like  an  indistinct  and  confused  battle-pic- 
ture, the  present  wavering  like  an  empty  vapour,  and  before, 
the  dim  immensity  of  the  unknown  To-Come  looming  up  in 
hazy  distance;  unknown  and  dubious  to  the  betst  of  us  Chris- 
tians: but,  alas!  doubly  so  to  the  dying  Mirabeau;  for  he  pro* 
periy  bad  no  belief  whatever,  and  in  tbe  world  to  oome  he 
knew  not  the  oonsoliojK  sublimity  of  an  universal  tribunal  and 
an  everlasting  reward:  but  he  looked  forward  unto  death 
simply  as  a  rest  and  an  annihilation.  And  it  is  this  that  ren- 
ders his  death  all  the  more  heroic:  for  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  die  when  death  is  regarded  as  the  i>ortal  to  a  happier 
kingdom;  but  when  an  ignoble  rest  is  the  highest  expectation, 
it  is  not  so  easy. 

**Hi8  first  act  on  this  last  day  was  oneof  humane  con- 
sideration. The  wife  of  a  ftiithful  retainer,  named  Le^^rain, 
had  scarcely  ever  left  his  chamber  since  bis  illness,  m1  though 
her  son  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  she  herself  very  far  ndranosd 
in  pregnancy;  and  scarcely  had  the  day  dawned  ere  Mirabeau 
addressed  her  thus — 

**  'Henrietta,  you  are  a  good  creature.  Ton  are  about  to 
have  a  child,  and  are  risking  the  life  pf  another,  and  yet  you 
never  quit  me.  You  owe  yourself  to  your  Amiily:  go  there- 
fore, I  desire  it.' 

**  As  soon  as  day  had  broken  thoroughly,  the  window- 
were  flung  open,  and  the  mild  spring  breeze  stoic  in  and  funs 
ned  his  feverish  temples. 

"  *  My  friend,'  he  said  to  Cabanis,  *  I  shall  die  to-day. 
'When  one  is  in  that  situation,  there  remains  but  one  thing 
more  to  do;  and  that  is  to  perfume  me,  to  crown  mo  with 
flowers,  to  environ  me  with  music,  so  that  I  may  enter  sweetly 
into  that  slumber  wherefrom  there  is  no  awakiu^.' 

**  His  mention  of  flowers  was  one  of  the  ruling  passions 
asserting  itself  at  the  hour  of  death.  In  his  httle  garden  he 
had  many  trees  and  shrubs  then  greenly  verdant,  and  here 
and  there,  in  tuft  or  border,  tbe  earlier  flowers  were  bursiiug 
into  bud,  and  the  later  ones  peeping  from  the  brown  earth ; 
and  that  his  eye  might  behold  them  once  again,  they  wheeled 
his  bed  to  the  open  window,  and  ho  looked  forth  into  the 
expanse  of  heaven.  Just  then,  as  thouffh  to  sreet  him,  the 
round  and  lustrous  sun  emer^^ed  from  behind  toe  cloudq,  and 
rayed  forth  upon  him;  and  as  be  basked  in  the  bcamsj  and 
gazed  up,  dazzled  and  delighted,  to  its  broad  circle,  he  cried — 
'  If  that  is  not  God,  it  is  at  the  least  his  cousin-gcrman!* 

**  He  then  informed  Cabanis  that  he  felt  ho  should  not 
live  many  hours,  and  begj^ed  him  to  promise  not  to  leave  him 
till  his  death ;  and  when  in  promising,  Cabanis  burst  into 
tears,  he  said,  *  No  weakness,  unworthy  yourself  and  me ! 
This  is  a  moment  when  we  ongbt  to  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  each  other.  Pledge  me  vour  word  that  you  wjll  not 
make  me  suffer  useless  pain,  i  wish  to  bo  able  to  enjoy, 
without  drawbacks,  the  presence  of  all  dear  to  me.' 

He  then  had  de  Lamarek  brought  to  him,  and  having 
placed  him  on  oq«  side  of  him  on  his  bed,  and  Cabanis  on  the 


other,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hoar  l^e  spoke  to  them  of  pri- 
vate and  public  aflhirs  ;  ^'/rtiding  rapidly  over  the  former, but 
dwelling  upon  the  lattcf*:"  in  mentioning  whieh  he  ntteisd 
his  memorable  words-^ 

"  *  I  carry  in  my  heart  the  dirge  of  the  monarciiy,  the  ruiu 
whereof  will  now  be  the  prey  of  the  factious.* 

*'  Almost  immediately  after  this  he  lost  his  power  of  speech, 
in  which  state  he  lay  for  an  hour,  apparently  devoid  of  pain: 
hut  at  about  eight,  the  coup-de-qrace  of  death  was  h^ing  <^iren  : 
his  body  convulsed  and  writned  as  thougli  in  fHghtfuI  an^ 
agonizing  pain,  and  in  dumb  torture  he  feigned  for  drink: 
water,  wine,  lemonade,  and  jelly  were  offered,  hnt  refusing 
them  all,  he  signed  again  for  paper ;  which  bein;r  given,  in  hot 
rapidity  he  scrawled  his  wants  and  wishes  in  the  words  to 
SLEEP  !  (dormir).  Then  when  that  wish  was  not  complied 
with,  he  wrote  more  at  leni^Lb,  praying,  for  common  hum«m- 
ty's  sake,  that  they  would  ^ive  him  opinm.  Jnst  at  that 
time  Dr.  Petit  ariived,  and  decided  upon  giving  him  a  eon- 
posing  draught;  and  the  prescription  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  nearest  druggist.  Meanwhile  his  aggravated 
death-pangs  had  burst  the  very  chains  of  death,  and  he  re- 
covered speech,  to  give  a  reproach  to  his  friend. 

"  *  The  doctors,  the  doctors  !*  ho  cried.  *  Were  not  yea 
(to  Cabanis)  my  doctor,  and  my  friend  ?  Have  you  not  pro> 
inised  me  that  I  should  be  spared  the  anguish  of  a  death  lika 
this  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  die  regretting  having  given  yoa 
my  confidence  ?' 

*'  navincT  said  which,  he  sunk  into  a  kind  of  asphyxia,  and 
lay  motionless,  and  to  ail  appearance  iuscnsiblo  ;  but  caunou 
firing  in  the  distimco  s^rpused  him,  and  he  saiiif  ict  dreamy 
surprise — 

"  '  Are  those  already  tlie  Achilles'  funeral  V 

"And  immediately  after,  as  the  chimes   rang  half-past 

f«iffht,  he  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  gazing  heavenward, 

died ! 

'  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies. 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.    From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down. 
Perish  the  grontness  and  the  pride  of  kings !' 

'*  He  was  forty-two  years  and  twenty-four  days  old ;  and  m 
he  lay  there  a  corpse,  the  beholders  remarked  that-^*  Except 
one  single  trace  or  physical  snfiering,  one  perceives  with  emo- 
tion the  most  noble  calm,  and  tho  sweetest  smile  upon  that 
face,  which  seems  enwrapped  in  a  living  sleep,  and  occupied 
with  an  agi*eeable  dream.' 

**  So  closes  tho  most  wonderful  death-bed  scene  vhereof 
we  yet  have  annals  :  we  call  it  wonderful,  and  not  beautiful ; 
and  yet  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  it  is  altogether  in 
keeping  with  tbe  man,  and  completes  the  character.  A  Chris- 
tian's death  had  assuredly  been  more  afieciing,  more  beautiful, 
and  less  remarkable:  but  this  stands  out  isolated,  unlike 
any  other,  and  must  for  many  ;?eneratinns  be  esteemed  as  tbe 
beau-ideal  of  a  materialist's  death-bed — as  the  sublime  of 
Deistic  Faith  T' 

The  genius  of  3rirabeau,  his  eloquence,  his  influence,  and 
his  honesty  as  a  politician  are  all  admitted.  The  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  French  Monarchy  in  his  death  was  irreparable. 
The  shield  to  the  Crown  wa.s  withdrawn,  and  thereafter  tbe 
Revolutionists  prospered  in  all  their  movements,  until  the 
King  and  Queen  were  brought  to  the  scaflbid,  and  France 
was  deluged  in  blood. 

We  can,  with  his  biographer,  admire  the  public  career 
of  Mirabeau,  hut  his  cold,  selfish,  sensual  private  life  clouded 
all  his  public  virtues  ;  and  the  excuses  framed  fl»r  him  by 
his  biographer  are  utterly  incompetent  tg  oo¥er  his  siui, 
or  even  to  apologise  for  them. 


Continental  Travel j  ivith  an  AppetuUx  o»  the  In/lucnce  of 
Cliinatet  the  Rmnedial  Advantages  of  TVaveUinf,  f «:. 
By  Edwin  Lcc,  E^q.,  Member  of  the  principal  European 
Societies,  &c.     London :  W,  J.  Adorns.     1848, 

Mb.  Le£  is  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  oo  profes- 
sional and  other  subjects,  among  which  may  be  meutienc^ 
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h]»  publications  on  the  3aths  and  Wattiring  Places  of  Bug- 
land  and  Germany,  and  on  inineral  waters  generally,  A 
work  which  he  published  some  years  ago,  entitled  **  Memo- 
randa on  France,  Italy,  and  Grermany,"  and  which  was  fa- 
vourably received,  furnishes  the  ground-work  of  the  present 
volume,  in  which  his  subsequent  visits  to  the  Continent  have 
.enabled  him  to  comprise  much  additional,  interesting,  and 
useful  information.  While  he  does  not  overlook  the 
principal  local  features  and  leading  peculiarities  of  the 
various  places  to  which  his  book  has  reference,  his  chief 
lum  has  been  to  touch  more  particularly  on  the  sanatory 
points,  and  remedial  advantages  of  them.  His  book,  there- 
fore, while,  from  condensed  information,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  home  reading  and  the  use  of  the  ordinary  continental 
traveller,  is  especially  suited  for  the  valetudinarian.  To 
the  latter,  indeed,  who  seeks,  in  change  of  scene,  relief 
from  depression  of  spirits,  or  disordered  health,  it  will  be 
found  an  appropriate  guide  and  indicator.  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  some  parts  of  Grormany,  are  the  fields 
travelled  over;  and  brief  but  graphic,  and,  we  doubt  not,  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  the  princiiml  cities,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  remarkable  local  objects,  are  given  in  a  very  sensible 
and  judicious  style.  The  appendix  contains  some  able  and 
valuable  remarks  on  the  influence  of  climate  and  travel,  and 
on  some  prevalent  eanses  of  disease.  The  work  is  illustra- 
ted with  several  lithographs,  well  enough  executed,  but 
evidently  spoiled  iu  the  impression. 


Physical  Qeoffraphy.     By  Mary  Somerville ;    Two  Vols. 

London :  John  Murray. 

Wn  are  glad  to  meet  with  Mra.  SpmerviUe  once  moi-e  at 
an  author.  The  high  ohamctor  sho  earned  as  a  writer  by 
her  former  works — "  The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
odom''  and  *' Mechanism  of  the  Heavens'* — led  us  to  con- 
clodo  that  her  work  on  ** Physical  Geography"  would  be 
esoeUent ;  and  now  that  we  have  perused  it,  wo  are  happy 
to  aaj  that  our  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 
These  two  volumes  contain  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and 
useful  information,  which  is  convoyed  in  an  exceedingly 
chaste,  unaffected,  and  simple  style. 

We  have  ftrst  a  chapter  on  Geology,  in  which  '<  the  former 
state  of  our  terrestrial  habitation,  tho  successive  convulsions 
which  have  ultimately  led  to  its  present  geographical  arran^e- 
Bsent,  or  to  the  actual  distribution  of  land  aud  water,"  are 
dearly  and  concisely  stated. 

Tha  next  thirteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  land  on  the  globe,  and  tho  reader  will  find  in  this  portion 
of  the  work  a  vast  body  of  valuable  facts  regarding  the  moun- 
tains, table-lauds,  low-lands,  dessris,  and  plains  of  the  earth. 
We  give  an  extract  or  two  from  this  part  of  the  work : — 

"  The  division  of  the  Isnd  is  very  nneqnnl :  the  great  oon- 
tinent  has  an  area  of  ahout  twent^-fonr  millions  of  square 
miles,  while  the  extent  of  America  is  about  eleven  millions, 
and  that  of  Australia  with  its  islands  scaroely  three ;  Africa 
is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Rumpe,  and  Asia  is  more 
than  four  times  as  large.  The  peninsular  form  of  the  conti- 
nents adds  {{roatly  to  the  extent  of  their  coasts,  of  such  im- 
porfanco  to  their  civilization  and  commerce.  All  the  shores 
of  Europo  are  deeply  indented,  and  penetrated  by  the  At- 
lantio  Ocean,  whioli  has  formed  a  number  of  inland  seas  of 
great  magnitude ;  so  that  it  has  a  greater  line  of  maritime 
coast,  compared  with  iu  size,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
world." 

The  extent  of  the  maritime  coast  of  Europe  is  about 
17,000  miles  long ;  of  Asia,  about  38,000  miles ;  of  Africa, 

16,000  miles  i  of  North  and  South  Amertoa,  31,000  milcF. 


"  Xcw  Zealand,  divided  into  three  islands  by  rocky  and 
dangerous  channels,  is  superior  to  Australia  in  richness  of 
soil,  fertility,  and  beauty,  and  abounds  in  iine  timber,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetable  and  uiincral  productions.  High  moun- 
tains run  through  the  islands,  which  in  the  most  northerly 
riso  14,000  feet  above  the  stormy  ocean  aronnd,  buried  two- 
thirds  of  their  height  in  permanent  snow  and  glaciers*  and 
exhibiting,  on  the  grandest  scale,  nil  tho  alpine  characters, 
with  the  addition  of  active  volcanos  on  the  eastern  and 
western  ooasls.  The  const  is  a  broken  country,  overspread 
with  a  roost  luxuriant,  but  dark  snd  gloomy  vegetation. 
There  are  uudulntin^r  tracts  nnd  Uible-lnnds  of  prreat  extent, 
without  a  tree,  over-run  by  ferns  and  a  low  kind  of  myrtle^ 
but  the  mountain  ridges  are  clothed  witU  douse  and  gigantic 
forests.  There  is  much  good  land  and  many  lakes,  wiih 
navigable  rivers,  aud  the  best  of  harbours  ;  so  that  this  coun- 
try is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  a  colony,  but  difficult  of  ac- 
cess from  a  boisterous  ocean." 

From  land  we  pass  to.  water  ;  and  the  next  four  ohaptem 
contain  descriptions  of  tho  ocean,  of  tho  principal  seas,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  springs.  Regarding  the  size  of  the  ooean,  the 
author  says : — 

"  Tlio  Pacitic,  or  great  ocean,  exceeds  in  superficies  all  tha 
dry  land  on  the  globe.  It  has  au  area  of  50,OUO,000  squara 
mites  ;|includin;r  the  Indian  Ocean,  its  area  is  nearly  70,00u,000. 
Its  breadth  from  Pern  to  the  coast  of  Africa  is  10,000  miles. 
It  is  shorter  than  the  Atlantic,  as  it  only  communicates  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring's  Strait,  whereas  the  Atlantic, 
as  far  as  we  know,  stretches  from  pole  to  polo.  *  *  *  So 
threat  is  its  depth,  that  a  lino  five*  miles  long  has  not  reached 
the  bottom  iu  many  places.  Between  tho  tropics  it  is  gene- 
rally unfathomable ;  yet,  as  tho  whole  mass  of  the  ocean  counts 
for  little  in  the  total  amount  of  terrestrial  gravitation,  i(s 
mean  depth  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  tho  radius  of  the  globe. 
The  bed  of  the  Atlantic  is  u  loupf^  deeu  valley, with  few  moun- 
tains, or  at  least  but  few  that  raise  tneir  summits  in  islands 
al>ove  its  surface.  Its  greatest  breadth,  including  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  U  5000  miles,  and  its  superficial  exteut  is  about 
29,000, OuO  square  miles.    This  sea  is  exceedingly  deep." 

The  colour  and  saltness  of  the  ooean  are  also  described: — 

"  The  colour  of  the  sea  varies  with  every  gleam  of  sunshtaa 
or  passing  cloud,  although  its  true  tint  is  always  the  same 
when  seen  sheltered  from  atmospheric  influence.  Tho  refieo- 
lion  of  a  boat  on  the  shady  side  is  often  of  the  clearest  blue, 
while  tho  surface  of  the  water  exposed  to  the  sun  is  bright  as 
burnished  gold.  The  waters  of  tho  ocean  also  derive  their 
colour  from  insects  of  the  infusorial  kiud,  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  minute  particles  of  matter.  It  la  white  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  bUok  round  the  Maldives  ;  at  California,  the 
Verroiliou  Sea  is  so  called  on  account  o\  the  red  colours  of 
the  infusoria  it  contains ;  the  same  red  colour  was  observed  at 
Magellan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plate.  The  Persian  Gulf 
is  called  the  Green  Sea  by  eastern  geographers,  and  there  is  a 
tract  of  green  water  off  the  Arabian  coast  so  distinct  thst  a 
ship  has  been  scon  in  green  ivnd  blue  water  at  tho  same  time. 
Rapid  transitions  take  place  in  the  Arctic  Sea  from  ultra- 
marine to  olive  green,  from  purity  to  opacity.  These  appearr 
ances  are  not  delusive,  but  constant  as  to  place  and  colour; 
(ho  grecu  is  produced  by  myriads  of  minute  inse-ts,  which 
devour  one  another,  and  are  a  prey  to  the  whale.  The  coloi  f 
of  cle  ir  shallow  water  depends  npon  that  of  its  bed ;  over 
chalk  or  white  sand,  it  is  apple  green  ;  over  yellow  sand,  dark 
j^reen;  brown  or  black  over  dark  ground,  and  grey  over 
mud. 

"  The  sea  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  its  saline  principle 
when  the  glolie  was  in  the  act  of  subsiding  from  a  gaseous 
state.  The  density  of  sea-water  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter  it  contains ;  the  proportion  is  generally  about 
three  or  four  per  cent.,  though  it  varies  in  different  idaocs. 
The  ocean  contains  more  salt  iu  the  southern  than  in  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere— the  Atlantic  more  than  the  Pacitic.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  salt  in  the  Pacific  is  in  the  parallels  of 
§2  deg.  N.  lat.  aud  17  deg.  S.  lat.:  near  the  Kquator  it  is  less, 
and  iu  the  Polar  Seas  it  is  least,  from  tho  meeting  of  the  ice. 
The  saltness  varies  with  the  seasons  in  these  regions,  and  the 
fresh  water  being  lighter,  is  uppennost.  Bam  makes  the 
suifsce  of  the  sea  fresher  than  the  interior  parts,  and  the  in- 
flux of  rivers  renders  the  ocean  less  salt  at  ihcir  estuaries. 
The  Atlantic  is  brackish  t'^dO  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amntons.  Deep  seas  are  more  saline  than  those  that  are 
shallow,  and  inland  seas  communicating  with  the  main  are 
less  salt,  from  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them ;  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  Mediterranean  is  an  exception,  occasioned  by  the 
great  evaporation,  and  the  influx  ot  salt  currents  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Atlantic.    The  water  iu  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
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raltar,  at  the  depth  of  670  fathoms,  is  four  times  as  salt  as  | 
that  al  the  surface." 

Chapter  twentieth  is  occupied  with  au  account  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  then  other  fire  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

'*  The  atmosphere  supplies  the  vegetable  creation  with  the 
principal  part  of  its  fooa :  plants  extract  inorganic  suUstances 
from  the  ground,  which  are  indispensnblo  to  bring  them  to 
maturity.  The  black  and  brown  mould  which  is  so  abundant 
is  the  produce  of  decayed  vegetables.  When  the  autumnal 
loaves — the  «poil  of  the  summer — fall  to  tbo  ground,  and  their 
vitality  is  gone,  they  enter  into  combination  with  the  oinrgen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  convert  it  into  an  equal  volumo  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  consequently  exists  abundantly  in  every 
good  soil,  and  is  the  most  important  part  of  tho  food  of  vege- 
^bles.  This  process  is  slow,  and  stops  as  soon  as  tho  air  in 
the  soil  is  exhausted ;  but  the  plough,  by  loosening  the  earth, 
and  permitting  the  atmoaphero  to  enter  more  freely,  and  pene- 
trate deeper  into  tho  ground,  accelemtes  the  decom])osition  of 
the  vegetable  matter,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid.  In  loosening  and  refining  the  mould,  the  com- 
mon earth- worm  is  the  fellow-labourer  with  man  ;  it  eats 
earth,  and,  after  extracting?  the  nutritious  part,  ejects  the  re- 
fuse, which  is  the  finest  soil,  and  may  be  seen  lyitiu  in  heaps  at 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  So  instrumental  is  this  reptile  in 
preparing  the  ground,  that  it  is  said  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  tlic  finer  vegetable  raonld  that  has  not  passed  through  the 
intestines  of  the  worm  ;  thus  the  most  feeble  of  living  crea- 
tures is  employed  by  Providence  to  accomplish  tho  most 
important  ^nds.  The  food  of  the  vegetable  creati'm  consists 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitros;en,  and  oxygen,  all  of  which  plants 
obtain  entirely  from  the  atmosphere,  in  tho  form  of  carbonie 
acid  gas,  water,  and  ammonia.  They  imbibe  these  three 
substances,  and,  after  having  decomposed  them,  they  give 
back  the  oxygen  to  tho  air,  and  consolidate  tho  carbon,  water, 
and  nitrogen  into  wood,  leaves,  flowers,  fnilt. 

'*  \Vhen  a  soed  is  thrown  into  the  grotmd  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  developed  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  seed  ii*  formed  into  roots,  which  snck  up  water 
roixcil  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil,  decompose  it,  and 
consolidate  the  carbon.  In  this  staire  of  their  growth,  plants 
derive  their  whole  sustenance  from  the  ground.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  sugar  and  mueilaze  of  the  seed  oppear  above 
the  ground,  in  the  form  of  leaves  or  shoots,  they  absorb  and 
decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  retain  the 
carbon  for  their  food,  and  give  out  the  oxyuen  in  the  day, 
and  puie  carbonic  acid  in  the  night.  In  proportion  as  plants 
grow,  they  derive  more  of  their  footl  from  the  air  and  less 
from  the  soil,  till  their  fruit  is  ripened,  and  then  their  whole 
nourishment  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Trees  arc  fed 
from  the  air,  after  their  frnit  is  ripe,  till  their  leaves  fall; 
annuals,  till  they  die.  Air-plants  derive  all  their  food  from 
the  atmosphere. 

"  In  northern  and  mean  latitudes  winter  is  a  time  of  com- 
plete rest  to  the  vegetable  world,  and  in  tropical  climates  the 
vigour  of  vegetation  is  suspended  during  the  dry,  hot  season, 
to  bo  resumed  at  the  return  of  the  periodical  rains.  Almost 
all  plants  sleep  during  tho  nicrht;  some  show  it  in  their  leaves, 
others  in  their  blossom.  The  mimosa  tribe  not  only  c!ost> 
their  leaves  at  night,  but  their  foot-stalks  droop  :  in  a  clover 
tit'Id  not  a  leaf  opens  till  after  sunrise.  The  common  daisv  is 
a  f  imiliar  instance  of  a  sleeping  flower  ;  it  shuts  up  Its  blos- 
som in  tho  evening,  and  opens  its  white  and  crimson  tipped 
star,  tho  *  day's  eye,'  to  meet  the  early  beams  of  the  morning 
sun :  and  then  also  *  winking  Mary-buds  begin  to  ope  their 
golden  eyes.'  The  crocus,  tulip,  convolvulus,  and  many 
others,  close  their  blossoms  at  different  hours  towards  even- 
ing, some  to  open  them  again,  others,  never.  The  condrille 
of  tho  walls  opens  at  eight  in  tho  morning  and  closes  for  ever 
a  t  four  in  the  afternoon.  Some  plants  seem  to  be  wide  awake 
all  night,  and  to  give  out  theirperfumo  then  only,  or  nt  night- 
fall. Many  of  the  jessamines  are  most  fragmnt  during  the 
twilight :  the  olea  fragrans,  the  daphne  adorata,  and  the 
night  stock,  reserve  their  sweetness  for  tbo  midnight  hour, 
and  the  night-flowering  sirius  turns  niirht  into  day.  It  bejiins 
to  expaud  its  nmtrnificent  s^vcet-scented  blossom  in  the  twi- 
light; it  is  full  blown  at  midnight,  and  closes,  never  to  open 
again,  with  the  dawnof  dfiy:  these  are  *  the  bats  and  owls 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.' "      * 

The  remaining  six  chapters  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with 
an  account  of  the  distribution  of  insects,  of  fishes,  of  reptiles, 
of  birds,  of  mamalia,  and  of  tho  distribution,  condition,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  human  race. 

While  reading  this  work,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how 


interesting,  as  well  as  useful  geography,  as  a  branch  of  edu* 
cation,  might  bo  made  in  our  sohools.  In  many  of  them, 
however,  this  is  not  accomplished ;  the  mere  dry  details  of 
the  name  and  sitiution  of  the  isUod,  mountain,  river,  or 
town,  are  taught,  while  no  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  to  render  these  details  interesting,  i)j  accompany- 
ing them  with  such  descriptions  as  ire  contained  in  these 
two  volumes.  Tho  mere  skeleton— the  mere  bones  of  geo- 
graphy are  thus  given,  while  the  flesh — the  filling  up — is 
awanting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  defect  will  ho  reme- 
died, and  that  in  all  our  educational  institutions  geography 
will  soon  be  taught  in  the  proper  way.  Mrs.  Somervillo's 
work  may,  in  this  respect,  be  pointed  to  as  »  model ;  and 
from  it  teachers  may  derive  considerable  assistance  in  their 
preparations  for  the  school.  Parents  also  may  very  safely 
and  profitably  placo  this  work  in  the  hands  of  their  children 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  their  education.  The  senti- 
ments and  views  of  tho  author  are  most  correct,  and  arc  so 
expressed  as  to  lead  tho  mind  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God :  and  tho  style  is  so  simplo  and  clear  as  to  bo  read  with 
ease  by  the  youthful  mind. 


GUIDE  BOOKS. 
Wilson's  Guide  to  Rothesay,  ^c,    Bothesay  :  John  Wilson. 

RoTUESAT  in  Bute,  one  of  tho  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
has  served  chiefly  as  a  Brighton  to  Glasgow;  although  there 
is  the  utmost  dissimilarity  between  the  small  capiuil  of  u 
Highland  isle,  where  Gaelic  still  makes  some  claim  to  be 
considered  tho  vernacular,  and  the  most  fashionable  coast- 
town  of  England.  Rothesay  has,  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years,  indeed,  struggled  forward  in  life  with  great  success  ; 
and  tho  island  is  now  regarded  as  a  Scotch  Devonshire — » 
retreat  for  invalids,  and  ospeoially  for  persons  suffering  from 
pulmonary  comphiints.  The  virtues  ascribed  to  the  island  of 
Bute,  in  rofercnco  to  this  fatal  disease  of  our  climate,  have  been 
supported  by  sufficient  medical  authority;  and  it  is  being  gra* 
dually  covered  with  most  enticing  cottages  and  little  villas,  that 
look  as  if  they  could  soflen  to  the  dying  the  paths  beneath  the 
gates  of  death.  As  happens  in  all  watering-places,  Bute  and  the 
town  of  Rothesay  are  haunts  of  those  who  have  money  and 
time  more  or  less  at  their  disposal ;  and  of  others  who  ima- 
gine themselves  ill,  and  aro  really  very  bad  of  "ennui.**  It 
divides  also  with  a  hundred  villages  on  the  Clyde  the  annual 
overflow  of  Glasgow  from  its  crowded  boundaries,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  favoured  and  desirable  retreats  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Wil<on  says  that  Bute  is  forty  miles  south-wosi  ef 
Glasgow,  and  he  remarks  of  its  general  features  that — 

"  Its  outline  has  not  the  grandeur,  nor  has  its  scenery  the 
wild  character  of  Arran,  with  its  Alpine  peaks  and  dark  re- 
ceding glens ;  but  its  quiet  and  picturesque  beauty  is  never 
disputed,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  so  varied  and  so 
lovely  that  tho  eye  perpetually  rests  on  what  is  beautiful- 
ocean,  hill,  and  lliKhland  glen— all  combine  in  forming  the 
panorama  which  encircles  and  is  tho  charm  of  Bute. 

'*  Compared  to  the  nei<>hbonring  heights,  the  island  ap- 
pears to  lie  low,  and  no  part  of  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  more  than 
STO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 

Tho  author  of  the  guide  book  is  resident  in  Iho  ishind, 

a  citizen  of  its  capital,  and,  as  wc  gather  from  the  following 

sentences,  enjoys  contentment  with  his  lot  in  life. 

"Rothesay,  the  capital  of  this  charming  island,  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  lovely  bay.  There  arc  few  places  in  tliis  king- 
dom that  combine 'to  a  greater  degree  the  advantages  of  a 
salubrious  and  invigoroting  air,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  sea, 
with  more  pleasing  scenery,  than  this  interesting  town.  The 
lover  of  nature,  the  student,  or  the  invalid,  may  frequent  its 
shores  with  equal  benefit  and  gratification." 
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The  author,  indeed,  warms  with  hU  subject,  and  contem- 
plating  the  Bay  of  Rothesay  with  the  feelbgs  of  an  enthusi- 
astic resident,  abandons  the  plain,  beaten,  prosaic  paths  of 
guideship,  and  wanders  among  the  mnzy  jungles  of  poetry. 

"  Botbesay  Ba^,  which  is  an  object  of  great  beauty,  opens 
immediately  within  the  cast  entrance  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute ; 
it  commences  between  the  points  of  Bogany  and  Ardbcg, 
which  are  one  and  a  half  mile  asunder,  and  measured  from 
a  straight  Hue  across  its  entrance,  it  extends  nine  furlonsfs 
into  the  interior,  and  has  the  form  very  nearly  of  a  crescent. 
It  is  screened  all  around  with  a  gentle  and  rarie/ratcd  slope ; 
it  has  the  town  and  harbour  at  its  head,  and  very  extended 
lines  of  mansions  and  villas  along  its  sides  ;  it  is  kissed  by 
sward,  nud  bush,  and  flower-plot,  and  shaded  by  numerouR 
trcos  ;  in  almos:  any  weather,  but  especially  when  burnished 
by  a  Ternal  sun,  and  skimmed  by  one  or  two  caiiy- crowded 
steamers,  or  by  its  myriads  of  tiny  barks,  it  presents  witliin 
itself,  and  commands  from  without,  scenes  of  stirring  inter- 
est, and  highly  picturesque  beauty. 

''Oh,  lovely  are  ye,  ye  encircling  waters. 
Girdling  with  britrbtness  the  romantic  shore, 
With  fairy  sails  in  the  far  sunlight  gleaming. 
And  silvery  shower  drops  from  the  glancing  oar. 

'*  The  ■umerous  villas  which  form  the  ediftccd  line  along 
the  east  side  of  this  bny  are  so  uniform  and  akin  in  structure, 
and  are  set  down  at  such  brief  and  regular  intervals,  as  to 
look  like  a  handsome  one-sided  street  The  villas  on  the 
west  side,  though  they  present  n  much  le»s  complete  appear- 
ance, have  among  them  some  elegant  and  well-built  cottages 
of  greater  or  less  preten<'ion,  and  command  one  of  the  richest 
views  of  sea  and  land  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  island.  The  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  date,  in 
hardly  any  instances,  farther  back  than  1791,  and  have  verv 
numerously  been  built  since  1813.  They  nre  nearly  all  built 
of  ereen  stone,  the  only  kind  in  which  the  ishind  abounds, 
aou  necessarily  lack  the  polish  and  lightness  of  aspect  im- 
parted by  most  sand  stones ;  but  they  possess  a  stability,  a 
tidiness,  and  regularity  which  quite  compensato  for  the  ab- 
sence of  more  showy  qualities." 

The  Bay  of  Rothesay  sheltered  the  Royal  fleet  in  the 
Toyaging  of  the  court  through  the  Western  Highland  lochs 
in  1847:  and  is  said  to  liave  Attracted  peculiarly  the  admira. 
tion  of  the  tourists  in  her  Majesty's  yacht.  So  we  must  not 
charge  Mr.  Wilson's  description  with  extravagance.  His  work 
is  valuable  to  those  who  have  a  day  or  a  month  to  spare,  and 
are  willing  to  devote  it  to  the  garden  of  the  Clyde.  Bute  is 
rich  in  antiquities.  The  Dukes  of  Rothesay  were  once  in- 
fluential, and  more  turbulent,  of  course,  than  the  very 
young  gentleman,  who,  we  suppose,  forgets  in  Osborne  House 
that  he  has  a  title  and  a  castle  in  an  island  quite  as  salu* 
brious  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  castle  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  it  was  tho  scene  of  many  strange,  and  some 
melancholy,  events  in  Scottish  history — 

**  When  Botbesay's  Duke  was  heir  to  Scotland's  throne." 

To  all  these  matters,  and  all  other  matters  that  a  visitor  can 
wish  to  know,  Mr.  Wilson's  guide  is  in  every  way  complete. 

Vwt  to  Mojfai.     By  W.  W.  Fyfe.     Edinburgh:  J.  D. 

Lowe. 
A  8ERUBS  of  letters,  forming  a  small  pamphlet,  written 
from  Moffiit,  a  viHi^e  rising  into  celebrity  from  its  mineral 
wells  ;  and  now  rendered  of  easy  access  from  all  quarters, 
by  tlie  Caledonian  Railway,  which  passes  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  writer  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Moffat ; 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  remarkably  interesting 
and  economical  village  that  he  describes. 

Murray^s  Bandhooks  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh:  J.Menzies. 
A  SERIES  of  small  publications,,  embracing  a  section  of 
country  in  each,  and  intended  to  form  a  general  guide-book, 
when  complete.  Tho  publieatiou,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
contains  all  tho  leading  objects  in  the  different  routes 
travelled  over,  minutely  and  yet  briefly  described,  and  on 
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that  account  the  series  will  bo  useful  to  travellers  who  want 
to  know  the  principal  features  of  the  country  at  a  moderate 
outlay. 

Rambles  about  Bath  and  its  N<figfibotarhood,    By  James 
Tunstall,  H.D.     London  :  Simpkin,  MarshoU,  &  Co. 

Skpteubor  is  the  best  month  for  a  really  pleasant  "pic- 
nicstery  "  sort  of  tour.  Royalty  sets  the  example,  and  loy- 
alty is  partly  bound  to  follow  its  course  in  all  these  small 
matters.  But  September  has  most  solid  and  substantial 
cUiims  to  preference.  It  is  the  mellow  manhood  of  tho  year. 
Such  cares  as  those  of  July  and  August  are  mainly  past  and 
gone.  The  bulk  of  the  corn  is  reaped  and  housed,  or  wait- 
ing to  bo  cut  and  gathered.  The  fruit  is  hanging  ripe  and 
luxurious  in  every  orchard.  There  is  a  harvest  calm  in  the 
air  and  on  the  waters  ;  and  a  thin  film  of  cloud  faintly  veil- 
ing o*er  the  sun,  making  travelling  safe  and  pleasant.  We 
like  October,  when  tho  morning  and  evening  frosts  have 
coloured  the  woods  and  hedges  in  all  tho  shades  of  red  and 
gold  ;  but  towards  its  close  there  are  rough  and  stormy 
evenings,  when  travellers  begin  to  prefer  a  warm  room  to 
any  scene  however  splendid,  and  families  at  home  close  their 
heavy  curtains  and  draw  closely  round  tho  fire  that  sparkles 
gaily  and  cheerily  like  a  long  exile  that  has  reached  again  its 
old  accustomed  place  and  functions.  September  Is,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be,  the  great  travelling  month ;  and  so 
we  are  not  too  late  in  noticing  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
l\instairs  "  Rambles  around  Bath ;''  although  for  our  own 
credit  we  trust  that  tho  book  h.is  not  yet  passed  into  a  third, 
which  it  will  assuredly  do  soon ;  because  it  is  exactly  the 
thing  that  we,  like  other  inquisitive  persons,  should  like  to 
carry,  with  ten  or  twelve  days  to  spend  in  Bath  ;  while  we 
are  very  sure  that  it  would  help  to  make  those  pleasant  days 
still  pleasanter.  Dr.  Tunstall*8  book  is  a  remarkably  inter- 
esting volame,  expensively  got  up,  crowde<l  with  illustra- 
tions, abounding  in  antiquarian  learning,  and  modem  facts, 
so  as  to  combine  apprently  all  that  any  traveller  can  want 
to  know  regarding  Bath  and  its  satellite  villages  and  beauti- 
ful vicinity.  The  *'  Rambler  about  Bath  "  carries  back  it-i 
origin  to  a  very  distant  period. 

"  I  have  been  a  wanderer. — one  of  poor  Goldsmith's  philosophic 
vag:abonds  ;  and  though  I  have  nut  earned  pence  on  the  high-road» 
of  Europe  by  flute-playing,  yet  have  I  visited  many  lands,  trudgii^p; 
>vearv  miles  in  search  of  those  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  whicli 
none  but  he  who  walks  amongst  them  can  e'er  enjoy.  Yet,  to  mc, 
aoue  posaoas  such  charms  as  the  ruins  and  romantic  scenery  of  my 
Jiative  land ;  the  shn])lest  vestiges  of  these  time-honoured  memo- 
riids  of  a  former  age  cau?e  me  to  gather,  amidst  their  groves,  those 
flowers  of  imagination  which  are  sacred  to  almost  forgotten  asso- 
ciations ;  and  to  people  again,  on  memory's  stage,  scenes  o'er  which 
history  lias  thrown  the  mantle  of  antiquity,  and  fiction,  in  its 
noblest  fonn,  has  sported  in  its  wild  day-dreaui ! 

"  The  city,  like  that  of  Bomulns,  has  its  legend,  as  true,  no 
doubt,  as  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil.  "What  fuss  would  it  create,  were 
M'e  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  founder  of  the  hot-batlis  of  Aikman 
Chester,  as  the  Saxons  called  it !  By  the  Britons  it  was  called 
Cuer  Fallidur,  but  not  until  after  its  Bomnii  occupancy;  for  the 
goddess  Pallas  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Britons,  who  called  the 
Vale  of  Bath  Caer  Badon.  If  Bladud's  pigs  rushed  down  from 
Swineswick  into  the  healing  rand,  the  lc])er  prince  did  right  Ut 
follow,  or,  mayliap,  they,  in  their  excessive  fondness  for  the  hot 
water,  would  all  have  perished. 

"  In  ancient  times,  the  valley  of  the  Avon  was  a  favourite  pas- 
ture ground.  How  beautiful,  even  now,  arc  its  hanging  hills,  its 
downs,  and  wcll-clothcd  pastures,  where  the  humble  daisy  cauhos 
each  verdant  mead  to  seem  as  though  it  v.-oro  a  galaxy  of  earth- 
bom  stars !  Its  busy  crowd  can  never  spoil  these  beauties  of  its 
Lindscape;  and  though  Mount  Beacon,  with  Beechen  Cliff  and 
Bathwick  Ilill,  be  studded  with  the  dwellings  of  its  citizens,  it  has, 
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and  ever  will  haTO,  that  endless  rariety  of  mal  beantieB  which 
inakes  it,  a»  a  whole,  the  most  iaToured  city  in  the  world. 

"  Let  oa  pause  to  contrast  its  present  state  with  its  appearance 
to  the  weary  Eoman  soldier,  who,  leaving  the  ancient  fosse-way, 
is  tradcing*  liis  course  to  join  the  camp,  which,  with  ita  walled 
endoaure,  formed  the  iniieuit  city,  the  unfortunate  Caractacus  hav- 
ing fled  before  the  legions  of  Claudius  Ccesar.  He  would  look 
down  from  Mons  Badonca,  which  now  we  call  Beacon  Hill,  on  the 
spot  where  the  Abbey — **  Lanthom  of  England,*'  as  it  has  been 
aptly  named,  from  its  lightness  and  beauty — now  stands,  he  would 
behold  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  such  interesting  memo- 
rials are  still  preserved;  thence,  stretching  southwards  to  the 
river,  the  parallel  streets  of  the  camp,  its  walls,  and  arching  gate- 
ways ;  beyond  the  stream,  Beechen  Cliff,  a  name  which  readily 
recalls  its  andent  aspect ;  then  Widcombe,  and  Lyncombe,  with 
its  shining  brook;  far  on,  Coombedown,  with  Claverton  and 
Farleigh;  westward  the  cove-shaped  barrow  of  English-combe, 
with  ranges  rising  one  behind  the  other,  until  the  view  is  loat  in 
distant  verdure ;  the  river  winding  through  the  vale,  bdow  the 
pine-dad  eminence  on  which  he  stands,  sparkling  as  with  a  thou- 
sand diamonds  beneath  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun ! 

"  What  mist  is  that  which  rises  near  Minerva's  Temple  P  whence 
comes  it  P  From  those  healing  springs,  which  gave  to  Bath  ita 
Roman  name  of  the  City  of  the  Waters  of  the  Snn." 

The  following  compliment  to  Edinburgh  makes  ui  take 
more  kindly  to  the  book  of  Bath  than  otherwise  might  bo  the 
case  : — 

"  Bath,  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  suburban  walks,  and  surrounded  by  gently  sloping  eminences, 
presents  an  endless  succession  of  prospects;  every  hill  gives  us  a 
new  feature,  every  mmble  new  views;  whilst  its  sheltered  valleys, 
with  their  neat  cottages  clustering  around  the  village  churches, 
have  each  its  peculiar  beauty ;  and  although  Edinburgh  (the  mo- 
dem Athens  so  called,  not  (it>m  any  vanity  of  its  dtizens,  but  be- 
cause no  two  places  can  more  resemble  each  other  in  natural  fea- 
tures than  Edinburgh  and  Athens)  may  dispute  its  daim  to  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  boasting  of  its  sea  view,  its  towering  heights, 
and  distant  mountains,  with  its  pietnresquc  old  toAvn,  and  ancient 
eastle,  Bath  may  feel  proud  of  its  verdant  downs,  its  noble  crescents, 
and  its  cultivated  coombs — ^the  taste  of  ita  dtizens  in  bringing 
forth  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  by  the  laying  out  of  public 
walks  and  noble  streets,  combining  the  splendid  with  the  healthful, 
and  all  the  convenience  of  domestic  life.  In  truth,  the  localities 
nre  so  diMtinct  in  thdr  features,  that  contrast,  and  not  comparison, 
iH  required;  so  that  I,  who  have  rambled  into  every  nook  and  deli 
around  both  cities,  must  leave  them,  like  rival  beauties,  bland  and 
brunette,  with  admiration,  and  wonder  why  they  should  be — 
'  Both  80  unlike,  yet  both  so  beautiful.' " 

Gratitude  will  induce  all  our  Edinburgh  friends  who  visit 
Bath  to  carry  with  them  a  copy  of  the  "  Rambler,"  and  they 
will  find  out  assuredly  that  Tirtue  is  thus  its  own  reward. 

Jonet^a  Guide  to  Norway,    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  Called  on  us  ono  day  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  and  told  us  Tery  coolly,  "  I  am  going  off  on  a  tour  to 
Norway.*'  We  hintod  that  the  season  was  now  late,  but  he 
assured  us  that  this  was  a  mistake.  We  spoke  of  perils  by 
tho  way  of  Ilamburgh,  blockades,  impressments,  and  the 
probability  of  being  caught  in  n  battle  ;  but  be  would  go,  and 
is  now  doubtless  out  of  Copenhagsn  on  his  route  to  Chris- 
tiana. Others  may  follow  his  example,  and  therefore  we 
mention  the  existence  of  «*  Jones's  Guide,"  which,  addressed 
to  anglers,  may  be  useful  to  other  men.  Mr.  Jones  assures 
us  that  Norway  fumishei  the  finest  angling  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  does  not  aoem  improbable,  for  the  subjoined  extract 
lends  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  also  the  dearest : — 

"  The  trip  to  Norway,  to  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of 
comfort,  involves  a  considerable  outlay.  We  should  not  advise 
any  one  to  attempt  the  journey,  unless  he  took  with  him  from  n 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ftfty  pounds.  Tliis  is  the  minimum  of 
traveUiujf  capital ;  and  if  another  fifty  were  added,  that  most  galling 
of  all  obsenrances,  self-denial,  need  not  to  be  practised.  We  know 
notef  an  infliction  more  painfiil  and  humiliating  than  to  be  forced 


to  calculate  the  balanee  in  hand,  or  the  amount  at  onc^a  baaken, 
while  changing  a  note  or  dieqae  for  the  purpose  of  a  coveted  ob- 
ject. *Can  I  afford  thisP'  or  'Can  I  purchase  that?'  should  be 
expunged  from  the  questions  and  answers  in  a  traveller's  note- 
book.  In  recommending  the  larger  sum,  we  beg  that  we  may  not 
be  nnderstood  as  advocating  extravagance  or  usdess  expenditure ; 
we  merely  suggest  the  expediency  of  having  a  little  spare  cash  at 
the  bankers ;  for,  judging  by  oursdves,  such  a  nest-egg  tends  to 
remove  all  apprehensions  of  bdng  short  of  capital  in  a  straage 
country ;  and  this  dread  being  oompletdy  removed  by  the  eeitainty 
of  a  surplus  to  fiiU  back  upon  in  case  of  need,  supports  the  spirits, 
if  it  do  not  keep  ns  in  good  health." 

This  estimate  must  be  modified  by  the  time  that  the  tourist 
can  spare  to  Norway.  If  he  intends  to  reside  there  for  twelve 
months,  be  may  spend  his  money ;  but  for  a  journey  of  two 
months  from  home,  the  sum  named  is  extravagant.  The 
tourist  may  get  on  remarkably  well  in  Norway,  we  believe, 
for  ten  shillings  per  day ;  but  if  he  knows  the  language,  he 
can  live  far  cheaper — in  fact  for  a  trifle,  and  fare  sumptu* 
ously.  The  expenses  of  the  main  journey  out  and  in,  can  be 
known  to  a  orown-piece  or  half-a-sovereign  before  he  starts^ 
**  Jones's  Guide"  is,  we  think,  ditflgurod  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  individual  tradesmen's  water-proof  goods,  fishing 
tackle,  and  preserved  meats.  We  entertained,  at  one  time, 
a  suspicion  that  three  or  four  traders  had  got  up  the  book  as 
an  ingenious  method  of  advertising.  Whatcrer  is  to  be 
bought  in  this  country,  tourists  can  find  without  instructions. 
The  author  of  the  *'  Guide"  recommends  the  route  hj  Ham* 
burgh,  of  which  he  says — 

*'  Hamburgh  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  charming 
city,  and  the  traveller.  If  he  have  a  day  or  two  to  spare,  win 
have  no  reason  to  repent  havinjr  devoted  them  to  exploring; 
the  various  objects  of  interest  within  and  without  its  wrIU, 
One  of  ihe  principal  extra-mur»l  beanties  is  the  river  Alster, 
which  forms  itself  into  a  splendid  lake  above  the  town.  There 
nre  two  divisions  of  this  magnificent  sheet  of  water ;  the  one 
called  the  outer,  and  the  other  the  inner  Alster.  On  the 
borders  of  the  latter,  which  is  only  separated  from  ihe  former 
by  a  narrow  channel,  over  which  is  an  ornamental  aich,  there 
are  broad  gravelled  walks,  used  as  a  prom(>nade  by  the  worthy 
Hambuiufhera  and  their  fkmilies.  H ere  all  classes  congregate 
when  the  evenings  are  fine,  and  after  the  business  of  the  day 
isconcludcd;  and  a  more  attractive  spot  for  this  npreeable 
relaxation  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  city  in  the  world." 

From  Hamburgh  to  Kiel,  per  railway,  thence  per  tteom 

to  Copenhagen,  a  voyage  that  costs  twenty-eight  shillings, 

and  occupies  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  most  agreeably  to 

those  who  stop  on  deck  ;  for,  says  Mr.  Jones-^ 

**  On  stretehing  out  from  the  bay  (pf  Kiel),  the  view  on 
all  sides  is  enchanting  in  the  extreme,  and  the  olnaters  of 
islands  with  which  the  broad  expanse  of  water  is  dotted  add 
in  no  slight  degree  to  ibis  marine  landscape.  A  more  varied 
scene  it  is  impossible  to  conceive ;  and  tho  Danish  islands  of 
Laaland,  Fnfster,  Moon,  and  other  minor  groups,  throush 
the  narrow  channels,  between  each  of  which  the  ateam->bcat 
glides,  afford  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  a  treat  of  the 
highest  order." 

The  * '  Guide'  *  is  loud  in  praise  of  Copenhagen,  its  benuties, 
and  the  hospitality  of  its  merchants.  All  Engllsbroen  have 
»  natural  and  kindly  feeling  towai-ds  the  Danes,  vhicb.  boC> 
withstanding  our  severe  attacks  upon  the  Danish  fleet  and 
the  metropolis  of  thai  brave  little  kingdom,  is  fiiUy  recipro- 
cated. The  voyage  per  steam  from  the  oapital  of  Den- 
mark to  the  capital  of  Norway  occupies  forty-ftve  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  including  a  stoppage  of  three  to  four  hours  at 
Gothenborg,  and  another  of  five  or  six  hours  at  Sandefjord  ; 
so  that  the  time  on  tho  water  is  not  more  than  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty  horn's.  Tlio  "  Guide' '  is  enthusiastic  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  scenery  at  Sandefjord  : — 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an vthing grander  in  nature 
than  this  diversified  view ;  indeed,  the  scenery,  tho  whole  of 
tho  distance  between  Sandefjord  and  Cbriati.'ints,  is  aurpae- 
sbgly  beautiful,  and  the  six  or  seven  hours  occupied  in  the 
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transft  win  have  fled  anhdeded<-at  least  we  judge  by  our 
own  enMrtenoe,  while  oontemplatinir  the  ever-chan^Qg  and 
fnohantin^  ptetnre.  This  finale  to  the  Toyage  will  leave  ao 
iadeliblo  iinpresaioii  on  the  traveller's  mind,  or  we  are  maob 
mistaken." 

Ghristiaoia  is  described  as  a  fine  out-of-the-way  metropolis ; 
and  the  Hotel  da  Nord  as  a  very  comfortable  inn — a  matter 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  remember  upon  our  first  visit  to 
Norway.  The  fare  on  the  passage,  first  cabin  by  sea,  and 
first-class  carriages  by  land,  from  London  to  Christiania  is 
£8  19s.  The  Norwegian  Government,  if  composed  of  wise 
men,  who  consulted  their  country's  interests,  would  remedy 
this  obstacle  to  visiting  their  country.  It  is  half  the  money 
for  the  yoyage  to  New  York.  They  should  establish  during 
summer  a  weekly  steamer  between  Hull,,  or  London,  and 
their  capital.  They  would  find  the  speculation  pay  them,  11 
not  direotly,  yet  indirectly.  Christiania  is  described  as  beau, 
tifiilly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  fjord,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  mountains,  containing  numerous  public  build- 
ings, of  course  in  the  Norwegian  sise  and  style ;  but,  with 
ftU  these  advantages,  certainly  out  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Jones  &vour8  us  with  this  description  of  the  northern 
metropolis  :— 

"  If  the  city  of  GhristianiA  be  not  worthy  of  especial  notice 
6n.  the  score  of  gaiety,  or  the  animated  bustle  of  its  capacious 
but  iil-pavcd  streets,  the  site  on  which  i(  stands  must  be  ac- 
knowIed/{ed  as  unrivalled.  The  surrounding  scenery,  when 
-viewed  from  any  one  of  the  emin^-nce:!  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  both  varied  and  strikingly  beautiful.  The  d liferent  branches 
of  the  magnificent  fjord,  dotted  with  almost  oountlesa  islets, 
tho  neat  white  dwellings  fringinji:  its  shores,  and  the  vastam- 
phithestre  of  wood,  hill,  and  dale,  relieved  by  the  handsome 
▼illas  of  the  wealthy  merchants  and  those  high  in  office,  pre- 
aents  a  combination  of  effect  ihat  the  eye  loves  to  dwell  upon. 

**  The  pulilio  buildings  in  Ohristiania  cannot  boast  of  much 
architectural  beauty.  The  Museum,  the  University,  Storth- 
ing (or  Parliament-liouse),  and  ef  en  the  churches,  Nre  f»r  from 
presenting  an  imposing  appearance.  The  newly-erectod  RoyMi 
palace  may  be  ranked  as  the  very  humblest  of  regal  resi- 
dences ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  superior,  in  appearance  or  desien. 
to  a  good-sited  barrack.  The  Theatre  and  Freemasons*  Hall 
are  of  a  somewhat  superior  order.  The  houMs  of  the  in- 
babitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  of  wood,  and  are 
fancifully  painted,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  being  the  prevailing 
colours.  These  rainbow-tinted  dwellings  present  a  startling 
appearance  to  the  stranger  at  first,  and  it  takes  some  time  to 
leconoile  the  eye  to  these  baby-houses  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Museum  contains  some  costly  ancient  relics ;  these  curious 


golden  ornaments  will  well  repay  inspection  ;  they  were  acci- 
ilentally  discoverad,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  some  labourerf 
who  were  digging  up  peat-moss  not  many  miles  from  the  city. 
It  is  conjectured  that  these  most  have  been  concealed  at  the 
period  wlien  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Norway. 

"  The  University  can  boast  of  a  very  tolerable  coUeoiion  ot 
volumes,  as  well  as  of  natural  history. 

**'i  he  Picture  Gallery  io  the  Storthing  House  is  not  yet 
completed.  Of  the  Theatre  we  cannot  speak,  as  it  never 
opens  until  September,  and  cloees  in  March.  The  Norvre- 
gians,  however,  are  passionately  fond  of  theatricals,  and  are 
ranch  given  to  operatic  performances.  They  one  and  all  take 
delight  in  music." 

A  huge  portion  of  the  guide-book  is  devoted  to  angling  de- 
tails— more  interesting  to  those  who  carry  the  rod  and  hag 
than  others  who  are  not  concerned  in  that  amusement.  The 
details  will  be  useful  to  the  followers  of  the  gentle  craft, 
and  the  "  fac  similes*'  of  flies  that  will  best  delude  salmon 
in  the  Norse  rivers  are  beautifully  executed.  We  are  more 
Interested  in  the  brief  description  of  the  littlo  northaii  capi- 
tal of  Trondhjem, 

**  The  second  capital  of  Norway  mny  be  called  the  City  of 
the  North,  as  Christiania  is  of  the  South.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  U.OO0  souls,  and  can  boast  of  a  very  antique 
cathedral,  where  their  kings  arc  crowned— apritilege  of  which 
the  natives  are  not  a  little  proud.  Trondhjem  is  defended  by 
a  fortification  on  a  rock  m  the  Fjord,  called  Munkolmen, 
which  is  deemed  by  the  inhabitants  as  all  but  impregnable. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  one  of  our  fifty-RUn  frigates 
might  eanse  them  to  form  a  difi^rent  opinion.  The  city  may 
be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  the  Nid,  which  flows  at  iho  base 
of  its  walls.  We  fear  that  the  flshiog  in  this  river  is  not  so 
good  as  it  has  been." 

The  Fiskum  Foss  is  the  Niagara  of  Norway,  and  Mr. 
Jones  thus  describes  it  :— 

"  At  Fiskum  is  the  celebrated  Foss  or  Fall ;  and  a  very 
magnificent  one  it  is.  This  truly  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
fjiUingfrom  a  perpendicular  height  of  IdO  feet, adds  in  no  slijifnt 
degree  to  the  sublimity  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  is 
justly  accounted  one  of^the  finest  Fosses  in  Norway  :  and  we 
can  bear  testimony  to  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty.  We  know 
of  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  country;  and  whether  viewed 
from  tho  rocky  precipice  above,  or  the  boat  beneath  the  fall, 
it  will  be  contemplated  with  mingled  feelin]iB  of  astonishment 
and  delighc." 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  the  details  of  his 
many  fishing  exoursons,  which  seem  to  haye  been  so  highly 
successful  that  other  anglers  will  be  tempted  to  follow  hltt 
by  the  lonely  fords  and  rivers  of  the  northern  land. 
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CLOSE  OP  THE  SESSION. 

The  Queen,  it  is  said  upon  aathority,  will  embark 
»t  Woolwich,  on  Saturday  the  2d  of  September,  on 
a  yiait  to  Balmoral  Castle  in  Aberdeenshire,  or,  if 
Any  unforeseen  delay  should  oecar,  on  Tuesday  the 
5lh.  We  conclude  from  these  arrangements  that 
Parliament  will  be  prorogued,  at  latest,  on  Monday 
the  4th  curt.,  when  will  close  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  nnsatisfactory  sessions  which  it  has  ever  been 
oar  lot  to  record.  In  the  midst  of  great  necessities, 
and  of  unparalleled  events,  the  British  Parliament 
has  been  litUe  better  than  an  idle  spectator.  It  as- 
sembled when  the  eountry  was  straggling  through 
a  severe  and  protracted  crisis  of  oominercial  diffi- 
enlty,  and  though  to  devise  and  apply  a  remedy  was 
the  main  object  of  its  meeting,  nothing  has  been 
done.  Ireland,  and  a  large  part  of  Scotland,  had 
bean  risited  with  famine,  against  which  there  was 
found  to  be  no  protection  in  either  of  these  coun- 


tries, except  a  system  of  extempore  and  ill-rregn* 
lated  relief ;  and  yet,  nothing  has  been  done. 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  smd  Austria,  have  been 
revolutionised,  and  the  principles  of  democracy 
established  on  the  ruins  of  despotism;  and  yet, 
though  the  worst  porlioos  of  the  population  at  home 
have  been  rioting,  and  threatening  the  most  violent 
proceedings,  nothing  has  been  attempted  to  savei 
what  is  valuable  in  our  institutions  from  a  similar 
shock.  Currency  reform  has  been  burked  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  bullionists^  whose  report  goes  in  the  teeth 
of  the  evidence.  The  Irish  Land  Bills  have  all  been 
abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sale  of  Encum- 
bered Estates  Bill ;  and  this  measure,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  Law  of  Entail  Bill,  has  been  passed  in  such 
a  crippled  and  defective  state,  that  both  the  Irish  and 
Highland  peasantry  may  be  extirpated  by  famine 
long  before  they  can  exercise  the  smallest  influenoa 
upon  their  condition.  Mr,  Hume^s  plan  of  parliamen- 
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tary  reform  has  been  rejected,  and  a  few  small  and 
vague  promises  from  Lord  John  Rnssell  thrown  out 
to  the  Radicals  instead.  A  sugar  bill  has  been 
carried,  which  is  admittedly  full  of  blunders,  and 
which  pleases  neither  the  free  traders  nor  the  West 
Indians.  Time  and  space  would  fail  us  to  enume- 
rate the  brood  of  smaller  measures  which  were 
brought  forth  with  exuberant  fertility,  and  have 
heon  abandoned  with  deficient  aficction.  The  Health 
of  Towns  Bill  alone,  of  all  the  popular  measures  pro- 
mised by  the  Ministry,  has  escaped  the  general 
massacre.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  the  first  month 
of  a  harvest  hitherto  nnpropitious,  with  trade  still 
un revived,  commercial  men  still  in  straits,  labourers 
still  unemployed,  the  potato  disease  extending,  and 
bread  rising,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
just  brought  the  legislative  history  of  the  year  to  a 
congenial  close  by  predicting  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  income  of  upwards  of  two  millions. 

Such  are  the  deeds,  misdeeds,  and  no-deeds  of  the 
session  of  1848.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  most 
thorough  partisans  of  things  as  they  ai'e  can  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  retrospect  with  any  degi'ee  of  sa- 
tisfaction. We  need  not,  therefore,  increase  the 
pungency  of  meditations  sufficiently  galling.  We 
merely  ask  the  Whigs  if  they  imagine  that  things 
can  long  go  on  in  this  state  ?  Great  indulgence,  it 
is  said,  is  due  to  the  Government.  They  have  no 
majority  in  the  House,  no  party  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment strong  enough  to  sustain  them  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  course  of  policy.  Their  posi- 
tion, we  admit,  is  one  of  weakness  and  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  the  main  defect  of  the  Whigs,  we  fear,  is 
want  of  will.  A  Cabinet  of  able,  energetic,  and 
willing  servants  of  the  people  would  speedily,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  and  other  countries, 
create  a  majority  and  a  paity  for  themselves ;  and 
unless  Lord  John  and  his  colleagues  resolve,  during 
the  recess,  npon  a  bold  and  popular  policy,  regard- 
less of  tho  present  state  of  parties  in  the  House,  and 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  voice  of  the  country,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  reins  of  power  must  imme- 
diately drop  out  of  their  hands. 


CONTINENTAL  AIT  AIRS. 
Thb  French  Republic  has  passed  another  month 
of  quietness,  and  the  result  is  manifested  in  a  con- 
siderable revival  of  trade,  particulai-ly  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Some  slight  quaiTels  have  been  produced  in 
Paris  by  the  reports  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  insurrections.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  internal  divisions  and  intrigues  of 
cabinets  are  laid  bare  before  the  world ;  and,  we 
think,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  Government 
of  tho  Republic  has  been  subjected  to  so  severe  an 


ordeal.  The  utmost  diversity  of  purpose  and  senti- 
ment appears  to  have  distracted  the  counsels  of  tho 
Provisional  Government ;  but  Ledru  liollin,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  Caussidiere — particularly  the  two  last — 
are  the  only  men  criminally  implicated*  This  disa- 
greeable affair  is  likely  to  occasion  strange  scenes 
before  it  is  settled. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Northern  Italy  has 
changed  greatly  since  the  beginning  of  last  month. 
Radetzky  has  retaken  Milan,  and  driven  Charles 
Albert  entirely  out  of  Lombardy.  The  population 
of  the  Italian  States  are  bitterly  disappointed  by 
this  turn  of  affairs,  and  great  efibrts  are  being  made 
to  renew  the  war.  But  in  the  meantime  France 
and  England  have  offered  their  services  as  media- 
tors. Austria  is  said  to  be  not  unwilling  to  termi- 
nate hostilities,  though  she  should  abandon  part  of 
her  Italian  territory,  so  that  there  is  some  hope  of 
an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory  being  effected 
without  further  bloodshed.  The  Emperor  has  re- 
tuiiied  to  Vienna,  and  has  issued  an  address,  in 
which  he  declares  his  cordial  determination  to  gotem 
in  conformity  mth  the  new  order  of  things. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  within  the  last  few 
days,  of  a  revolution  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
flight  of  the  Emperor ;  but  in  any  other  year  than 
1848,  these  events  would  be  at  once  declared  impos- 
sible. In  these  times  they  receive  a  credence,  which 
false  rumours  of  the  same  kind  seldom  obtained  be- 
fore. 

The  war  between  Denmark  and  Grermany,  though 
not  concluded,  is  almost  totally  inactive.  The  Arch- 
duke John,  in  his  capacity  as  Administrator  of  Ger- 
many, has  completed  the  formation  of  his  Ministry ; 
but  great  conti*aiiety  is  likely  to  exist  between  this 
new  authority  and  the 'Executive  Gt>vemments  of 
the  individual  States.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Germans  would  embarrass  them- 
selves by  this  petty  quarrel  with  the  Danes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  peace.  The  foreign  policy  of  France  is  entirely 
pacific.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  extremely  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory.  Austria,  though  a  conqueror, 
has  no  desire  to  prolong  the  war  with  Italy ;  and  in 
this  country  tho  anti-war  spirit  has  long  been  pre- 
dominant, and  was  never  more  so  than  at  pre- 
sent. On  all  sides  there  is  observable  an  extreme 
repugnance  to  embroil  the  kingdoms  in  war.  At  do 
former  period  could  Europe  have  passed  through  so 
great  political  changes  without  entailing  the  scourge 
of  international  war.  This  abstinence  from  war  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  Europe,  and  will  prove  favourable  to  indus- 
try, to  happiness,  and  to  the  permanence  of  the  re- 
volutions. 


THB  RAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Umoer  this  head  xre  intend  in  future  to  place  before  our 
readers  an  abstract  of  the  material  business  of  the  month,  rehiting 
to  Biulway,  Banking,  and  Insurance  Companies,  so  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  undertakings  may  be  furnished  with  a 
useful  digest  of  infonnaiton  for  purposes  of  reference — a  desidera- 


tum in  such  a  periodical  as  gpreat  as  is  the  Political  Register  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  or  tlie  Litenuy  Regis- 
ter to  the  student  and  lover  of  books.  We  have  eommencsed  oar 
record  with  a  month  in  which  nearly  all  the  great  railway  com- 
panies hold  their  half-yearly  meetings;  and,  therdbre,  the  space 
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necesfiarUy  occupied  is  larger  than  will  be  the  cnae  on  ordinary  oc- 
easions,  while  the  pressure  of  matter  arising  therefrom  excludes 
the  notice  of  joint-stock  conjipauies  other  than  railways,  till  the 
next  number.  By  that  time,  arrangements  will  be  fully  completed 
for  supplying  an  abstract  of  the  business  of  banking  and  insurance 
companies  in  the  same  manner  as  railways,  ao  that  the  progress  of 
the  whole  joint-stock  interest  of  the  empire — ^now  a  gigantic  and 
rapidly-growing  power — may  be  registered  in  a  form  easy  of  refer- 
ence, and  presenting  all  the  essential  points  of  information  at  a 
glance.  In  the  following  digest  we  have  placed  the  dividend-pay- 
ing lines  first)  and  the  lines  in  progress  or  winding  up  after;  the 
other  information  not  ranging  under  these  two  heads  following 
last: — 

BAILWAJS  IK  GFWBJLTlOHf,  AND  FAYING  A  DIVIDEND  ON 

TRAFFIC  RECBIPIS. 

Kendal  and  Windermere  Rtdlway. — On  the  31st  of  July,  the 
statntaiy  hatf-yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Kendal,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  very  stormy.  The  report  submitted  showed 
the  receipts  of  the  lialf  yearto  be  L.3,05C;  while  the  working  ex- 
penses were  L.-2,40O,  to  which  was  added  the  interest  on  debt,  L.948, 
leaving  but  a  net  baUnce  of  L.318.  Tlie  working  expenses,  R7 
per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  excited  strong  animadversion.  A  propo- 
sition to  raise  L.50,000,  by  an  issue  of  7i  per  cent,  preference 
stock,  was  postponed  till  the  holding  of  an  adjourned  meeting. 

EaH  Lancashire  Railway. — ^The  proprietors  on  this  line  held 
their  half-yearly  meeting  at  Bury.  The  directors*  report  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  A  portion  only  of  the  line  has  been  opened, 
and  the  profit  on  such  portion  for  the  hist  half-year  has  been 
li.l3,786.  The  remainder  of  the  line  will  be  completed  in  about 
five  or  sis  months.  A  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  declared  on  the 
quarter  shares  of  the  company. 

Saint  HdeiCe  Canal  and  Aailway. — The  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  this  line  exhibited  a  falling  off  of  L.2,700,  principally 
in  the  coal  traffic.  The  directors  had  thought  fit,  in  the  present 
embarrassed  state  of  the  money  market,  to  suspend  the  works  on 
two  of  their  branches. 

Wileonfowtty  Momingside,  and  Colinesa  Railteay. — ^At  the  ad- 
jonmed  general  meeting  of  this  company,  held  on  the  2Sth  July, 
in  the  Black  Bull,  Glasgow,  a  dividend  of  lOs.  on  the  old  shares, 
and  5  per  cent,  on  the  calls  paid  up  on  new  stock,  was  dechired. 

Paris  and  Rotten  RailvHiy. — The  luUf-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  took  place  in  Paris,  on  the  31st  of  July,  when  a  report, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstmct,  was  submitted  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  directors  congratulated  them  on  the  vrithdrnwal  of  the 
Government  scheme  of  repurchasing  the  railways  of  the  countrj', 
and  expressed  their  confident  hope  that  the  measure  then  proposed 
would  not  be  again  revived  in  the  Chamber.  They  then  continue  : 
— "  The  acts  of  devastation  and  of  incendiarism  committed  on  your 
line,  and  on  those  of  St.  Germain's  and  Havre,  had  converted  your 
line  into  a  trunk  deprived  of  direct  communication  with  Paris  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  Havre  on  the  other.  It  was  the  almost 
total  suppression  of  the  transport  of  merchandise.  At  the  same 
time  commercial  transactions  were  at  a  stand  at  Havre ;  the  indus- 
trial movement  was  suspended  at  Bouen,  at  Elbceuf,  and  at  Lou- 
viers,  and  the  stagnation  extended  itself  throughout  all  the  manu- 
liicturing  towns  of  Lower  Normandy,  which  supplied  your  railway. 
At  Fftris  consumption  was  diminished ;  the  destruction  of  credit 
pot  an  end  to  all  speculation,  the  supplies  of  produce  of  the  first 
necessity  were  sensibly  reduced.  If  we  pass  from  things  to  per- 
sons, the  same  causes  influenced  the  passenger  trafiic.  There  were 
no  longer  any  journeys  on  business,  and  still  less  those  of  pleasure. 
Necessity  alone  brought  us  a  few  straggling  passengers,  whose 
general  poverty  was  but  too  apparent."  The  report  then  refers  to 
the  embarrassed  state  of  the  company's  finances,  consequent  upou 
the  Bevolution  of  February,  and  the  belief  of  the  directors,  that 
if  the  State  would  grant  an  indemnity  of  1,500,000  francs,  for  the 
direct  and  indirect  damage  done  to  the  railway,  and  another  suin 
of  1,300,000  francs  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  repaid  with  interest, 
••  their  engagements  might  be  fulfilled,  their  floating  debt  extin- 
guished, and  their  services  fuUy  secured."  The  expense  for  main- 
taining the  way,  and  other  charges,  had  been  2,282,039  f.  60e.; 
the  reoeiptB,  2,84i6,884f.  80c.,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  of  504,84^ f.  20c. ;  and  adding  profits  from  various 
sources,  69,171  f.  80c.,  and  488  f.  30c.  balance  from  last  half-year, 
the  total  profit  wnounted  t«  634.,605f,  80c.,  or  8f.  30c.  per  share. 


The  report  concluded  by  proposing  a  dividend  fixed  at  8f.  80o., 
regulated  by  an  lusknowledgment  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest. 
This  report,  as  might  be  expected,  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  satisfiEiction,  the  most  sanguine  never  Imving  for  a  moment  con- 
templated a  dividend  of  any  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  injury  done  to  the  raUway. 

London,  BriffAfon^  and  South  Coasl  Railway. — ^The  opposition 
which  has  been  so  long  and  perseveringly  continued  against  the 
directora  of  tliis  company,  by  Mr.  Hewett  Davis,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilson,  and  a  few  more  of  the  dissatisfied  proprietors,  rnrdvcd  a 
severe  check  at  the  general  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  18th 
of  August.     The  dusentients  had  held  a  preliminary  gathering  of 
their  friends  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  sundry  long  speeches 
having  been  made,  and  divers  weighty  charges  conjured  up  i^inst 
the  unfortunate  chairman,  and  some  of  the  more  active  of  the 
directors,  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  lay  aside  their  armour 
until  they  had  forced  the  "  constituted  authorities"  to  abdicate, 
and  elected  into  their  places  men  willing  and  able  to  conduct  the 
affaira  of  the  company  aright;  to  wit,  the  dissentients  themselves. 
But  alas  for  honesty.    The  charges  then  made  with  such  effect, 
because  unanswered,  had  lost  their  power  when  examined  and  re- 
plied to.    Too  frequently  is  it  the  case,  that  gentlemen,  after  devot- 
ing their  time  and  talents  to  further  the  interests  of  railway  pro- 
prietors, are  rewarded  with  ingratitude  and  reproach ;  but  in  this 
case  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  cluiinnan  and  directora  of  the 
company,  that  the  redoubted  Mr.  Hewett  Davis  was  only  supported 
in  his  vote  of  "  no  confidence"  by  only  five  or  six,  while,  with  an 
unanimity  but  seldom  seen  at  railway  meetings,  the  whole  of  the 
propiietora  (with  the  miserable  exception  already  mentioned)  held 
up  their  hands  for  the  original  motion.     They  deserve  tlus  mark 
of  confidence,  for,  as  shown  by  the  report  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing,  their  mauf^ment  of  the  line  has  been  very  successful.     The 
gross  earnings  for  the  half-year,  L.204f,334  4e.  lid.,  shows  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1847,  of  L.21,335. 
They  have  also  effected  an  advantageous  agreement  with  the  South- 
Eastem  Company,  which  will  be  many  thousands  per  annum  saved 
to  the  company.     After  deducting  the  working  expenses,  a  nett 
amount  remains  for  dividend,  interest  on  loan,  capital,  &c.,  of 
L.  110,550  lis.  lOd.     The  late  chairman's  place  lias  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Laiug,  whose  long  connection  with  the  Railway 
Board  renders  him  eminently  qiuilified  for  the  office. 

Manchester^Sheffield^and  TAncolnshireRaiUoay. — ^The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company,  which  was  held  at  Shefiield,  on  the  Oth 
of  August,  proved  a  satisfiEictory  one ;  for  although  the  increase 
in  the  trafiic  was,  owing  to  the  great  depression  of  trade  in  the 
districts  which  tlie  line  traverses,  not  great,  still  the  directora  were 
enabled  to  recommend  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Manchester  L.lOO  shares,  and  1\  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
No.  1  Quartera.  Tlie  Earl  of  Yarborough,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  referred  to  the  proposed  docks  at  Great  Grimsby, 
and  the  intention  of  his  B/oyal  Highness  Prince  Albert  to  honour 
the  company  by  laying  the  foundation  stone.  The  letter  in  which 
his  Royal  Highness  communicates  lus  intention  is  honourable  to 
all  parties: — 

«  Osborne,  August  3, 1848] 

"  My  Dear  Lord  Yarborough, — ^Hia  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert having  become  convinced,  by  inquiries,  that  the  projected 
docks  at  Great  Grimsby  are  likely  not  only  to  become  of  consider- 
able national  importance,  but  also  to  afford  a  very  desirable  refuge 
to  the  shipping  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  has  authorised 
me  to  cominunicate  to  you  his  Royal  Highnesses  consent  to  lay  the 
firet  stone  of  the  contemplated  buildings. 

'*  His  Royal  Highness  understands  that  the  works  will  be  in  a 
proper  state  of  forwardness  for  tliis  ceremony  to  take  place  in  the 
month  of  October ;  and  I  shall  be  liappy,  when  the  time  approaches, 
to  communicate  with  you  as  to  the  particular  day  that  may  be  most 
convenient. — Sincerely  yours,  **  C.  B.  Phipps." 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle  RaUway. — ^Equally  satisfactory  has  been 
the  report  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  directors,  read  at  the 
general  half-yearly  meeting,  held  on  the  4th  August,  at  Lancaster. 
They  state  that — "  Since  the  opening  of  the  entire  Caledonian 
line,  in  Pebruary  last,  the  weekly  returns  show  a  progressive  in- 
crease of  trafiic,  which,  in  the  month  of  July,  1848,  as  compared 
with  July,  1847,  amounted  to  44  per  cent.,  the  month's  gross  re- 
ceipts in  1848  having  been  L.9,016,  and  in  1847  only  L.6,G79. 
This  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  passenger  department  than  in 
that  of  goods  and  cattle;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  inferred,  tliat  a  large  and  increasing  rerenae  from  pai« 
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sengers  may,  nnder  all  eonditioBs  of  trade,  be  calculated  npon; 
vhilat  there  will  probably  be  an  eqtially  enooaraging,  or  at  least  a 
eoDsiderable  improvement  in  the  revenue  arising  from  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  and  cattle,  whenever  the  mercantile  world  shall  be 
restored  to  an  ordinary  state  of  prosperity.**  A  dividend  was  re- 
commended to  be  divided  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

SotUh  Yorkshire,  Doncatier,  and  Goole  Railway. — ^This  company 
held  its  half-yearly  general  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the 
11th  Angoflt.  Edmund  Deniaon,  Esq.,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Tnuumcliffie,  oeenpied  the  chair.  The  prospects  of  this  line  are 
encouraging.  The  coal  trade  of  South  Yorkshire  will  of  itself  form 
a  heavy  item  in  the  receipts,  provided  the  charges  for  conveyance 
be  reasonable,  while  the  tolU  npon  the  Dan  navigation  would  an- 
nually furnish  of  themselves  a  three-per-eent.  interest  on  the  capital 
of  the  railway.  The  last  half-year  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts, and  the  report  recommended  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  in 
oonsequenoe. 

East  loMcolntkire  Sailmay. — ^The  shaieholdsrs  in  this  line  were 
gratified  to  hear,  at  their  half-yearly  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
the  11th,  that  the  whole  line  wiU  be  opened  some  time  in  Septem- 
ber, and  that  the  Great  Northern  EaUway's  guarantee  of  6  per 
cent,  comes  into  operation  in  October. 

London  and  North'Wutem  BaUway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  giant  company  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  interest 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  railway  undertakings;  but  a  farther 
element  of  interest  was  added  in  the  meeting  of  the  1 1th  August, 
in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  superintendent 
of  the  loGoipotive  department  and  the  engine-drivers  and  firemen 
under  his  controL  This  quarrel,  which,  nnder  ordinary  circum- 
ttances,  would  be  thought  unworthy  of  public  notice,  has,  in  con- 
nection with  the  safety  of  the  line,  assumed  an  importance  of  the 
very  highest  character.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  a 
foil  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  hi  to  this  unfortonate 
mpture,  as  well  as  the  means  taken  by  the  directors  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  suspended  engine-drivers,  would  have  been  stated  to 
the  meeting.  In  this  expectation  the  proprietors  were  not  disap- 
pointed, although  it  may  be  that  the  explanation  was  not  so  fiJl, 
perhaps  not  so  satis&ctory,  as  might  have  been  desired.  The 
report  itself  makes  no  re£»ence  to  the  question  in  dispute ;  but 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Glyn),  after  slightly  adverting  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  opening  address,  entered  somewhat  more  fully  into 
the  subject.  In  reply  to  questions  from  Mr.  Erie,  another  of  the 
proprietors,  Mr.  Glyn  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he  was  ghid 
the  hon.  proprietor  had  alluded  to  a  subject  upon  which  he  bad 
abstained  from  enlarging  in  his  opening  remarks,  not  wishing  to 
bring  the  case  too  strongly  against  the  body  of  men  referred  to. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  proprietor  that,  so  &r  from  the  wages  of 
the  engine-drivers  having  been  diminished,  they  had,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, been  increased,  and  that  very  recently.  It  was  not  upon  the 
question  of  payment  that  the  ^spute  had  arisen,  and  the  men 
would  say  so  tiiemselves;  but  it  was  purely  a  question  between 
themselves  and  tlie  superintendent  upon  which  tb^  were  now  at 
imae;  and  he  (Mr.  Glyn)  would  say,  if  they  had  an  able,  active, 
and  intelligent  officer,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  stand  by 
that  officer  (loud  cheers),  when  they  knew  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial ground  of  grievance."  And  again — "  I  am  very  glad  you 
liave  given  me  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  that  subject.  The  ar- 
nngement  under  which  the  engine-drivers  arc  now  working  is  one 
of  dasrification;  and  it  is  right  to  state,  the  attention  of  the  lo- 
eomotive  committee  had  been  called  to  that  plan  by  the  engine- 
drivers  themselves.  There  are  several  classes — at  8s.  a-day,  7s.  6d., 
7a.,  68. 6d.,  6».,  and  Ss.  6d.  per  day;  and  the  intention  of  the  regu- 
lation, I  repeat  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all,  is,  that  the  system 
6f  rotation  (except,  of  course,  when  a  man  is  proved  inoompetent) 
win  be  uniformly  followed  between  these  classes:  that  is,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  one  dass,  the  rotetion  will  follow  from  the  senior 
nan  in  the  lower  dass.  It  is  not  our  intention,  in  availing  our- 
selves of  the  prittdple  of  dassiftcatioo,  to  reduce  the  wages  lower 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware 
that,  we  are  paying  higher  than  on  some  other  lines;  but^  I 
lepeaty  it  was  not  our  intention  to  reduce  that  dass  of  men,  to 
whom  we  feel  we  owe  a  good  deal,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  their  conduct  has  merited.  We  had  no  intention  of  re- 
ducing them;  the  classification  was  for  a  totally  different  object" 
The  report  exhibits  no  great  improvement  in  the  traffic  of  the 
line;  but  a  considerable  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  eco- 
nomical labours  of  the  management.  The  directors  recommend  a 
dividend  of  L.3  10s.  per  cent,  for  the  six  months,  out  of  the  dis- 
posable sum  of  L,566,05d  Us,  4d.  ia  their  hands;  thus  canyiog  a 


balance  of  LH^SS  Us.  8d.  to  nert  haltyeai's  a49eout.  TIm  ad- 
dress of  the  chairman  was  principally  eonflned  to  a  refBtatioa  of 
the  statement,  contained  in  a  lately  published  pamphlet,  eatHied 
*' Bubbles  of  the  Age,**  writtea,  as  wm  aBeged,  at  the  ionre  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which,  as  for  aethe  attack  or  dufiiii  i 
was  concerned,  might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  laft  to  ahscp 
with  all  the  Capulets.  As  a  matter  of  commercial  earioai^,  we 
may  mention,  that  the  capital  c^  the  oompaay,  tnm  ill  aooieei, 
ieL.38,231,84S10B.  lOd. 

0raa/ Atf/iAtfm  JZat^^^---Not  the  least  atomy  aaoBf  tkfi  Meet- 
mgs  of  the  mouth  has  been  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  esn- 
pany,  hdd  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  Ittii  of  Angoat.  The 
report  having  briefly  stated  the  progress  the  woits  w«re  matiuft 
and  a  new  anaogcmeBt  of  shtfea  oontflmplated  by  ikt  dinectors, 
then  proceeded  to  detaS  the  varioua  items  in  the  reeaiyi  aad  ea- 
penditnre  accounts,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  attracted  no  small 
amount  of  animadversion,  on  account  of  their  extravagance.  Even- 
tnaBy,  dhraetora and  shanholden  patched  up  a hoBoir  peaco;  and, 
after  mutual  bandying  of  eoaplimenti,  they  separated.  The  9&an 
of  the  company,  if  not  so  prosperous  as  its  best  friends  night  wish, 
are,  still,  not  so  i^oomy  as  to  tend  to  any  very  serious  appnkansiaBs 
of  permanent  loss. 

EttsUm  CkmntUf  Baihoay. — ^This  line,  sboe  the  acwaaioB  of  Mr. 
George  Hudson  to  the  office  of  chairman,  has  maintained  its  poo- 
tion,  if  it  hjis  not  exhibited  any  very  rapid  improvement ;  hoi  even 
that,  in  these  times,  is  a  matter  of  sadsfSaction  to  the  shareholden, 
since  they  had  been  last  year  promised  10  per  ent.  upon  their  la- 
vestment,  and  recdved  only  4  o^d  this  year  has  not  added  to  the 
sum.  The  stock,  &c,  is,  however,  in  good  working  oonditiQiii ;  aad 
the  responsibilities,  which  pressed  so  heavily  some  time  ago,  are 
bdng  paid  off. 

Souik-Sariem  Bailmty. — ^Perhaps  the  most  Bnanimons  mectiag 
held  during  these  last  two  months  was  that  in  whidi  the  directocs 
of  the  South-Eastem  met  thdr  shareholders.  Tor  a  very  hmg^ 
it  had  been  prophesied  that  this  company  could  never  be 
folly  managed,  and  never  has  prophecy  been  more  complete  dis- 
proved. Owing  to  the  indefotigahle  exertions  ef  Mr.  Macjgragor, 
assisted  by  his  aUe  associates^  the  whote  of  the  undertakiags  with 
which  the  South-Eastem  has  connected  itself  have  tamed  €rat 
prosperously;  and  now  the  great  probability  ia»  that  thia  oompany, 
if  not  the  very  first,  will  be  among  the  first  to  dose  their  enpit^ 
account.  The  capital,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  depatj- 
chairman,  will  amount,  when  works  are  completed  and  bonda  paid 
off,  to,  in  round  numbers,  L.8,200,000. 

Great  Weatem  Railway. — ^This  great  company,  which  has  been 
for  so  many  years  obliged  to  maintain  a  ruinous  oontest  with  its 
two  great  rivals — ^the  London  and  Korth-Westem,  and  theSotolli- 
Westera  companies — has  again  divided  %\  per  cent,  for  the  laat 
half-year.  The  chairman,  while  admitting  tJie  heavy  liahilitioH  of 
the  company,  assured  the  shareholders  l^t  they  were  not  orve»- 
whdming;  and  although  the  present  depression  in  eommeretal 
matters  had  affected  the  Great  Western,  ia  commoa  with  oilier 
lines,  yet  their  increase,  if  not  hxge,  was,  to  some  extent  at  loast, 
encouraging.  Some  of  the  shareholders  expressed  a  foar,  which  is 
extensivdy  shared  in  by  other  persons  throughout  the  west  ef 
England,  that  the  dividend  dodared  out  of  the  capital  is  too  large, 
and  will  foil  with  a  stunning  effect  upon  the  future  proprietary. 
The  half-yearly  meeting  was  lidd  at  Bristol  on  the  17tib. 

Taff  Vale  Railway. — The  half^yeaily  meeting  of  the  praprieton 
of  this  company  was  hdd  on  the  16th,  at  whidi  a  dividend  of  4 
per  cent,  (free  of  income-tax)  for  the  six  months,  on  the  original 
shares  of  L.126,  was  declared.  A  similar  dividend  on  the  quarter 
and  L.10  shares  was  also  agreed  to,  and  L.7fiO  carried  to  the  de- 
predation fond.  The  reodpts  of  the  half-year  wero  reprasanted  to 
have  been  a  small  increase  on  those  of  the  previous  one,  on  which 
the  chairman  did  not  foil  to  congratulate  the  diarehdders,  aa  con- 
pared  with  the  depredatiott  of  railway  property  daewhera. 

Midland  Railway. — iVom  the  report  of  this  great  oompsay,  sab- 
mitted  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  proprietors,  held  at  Derby  on 
the  10th,  we  learn  that  affairs  present  a  more  flourishing  aspect 
than  was  apprehended.  The  recdpts  for  the  half-year  were 
L.5Q7,170  16s.  3d.,  exceeding  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  by  L.22,509.  The  disposable  balance,  after  working  the  liae, 
was  L.195,460  8s.  lOd.  A  dividend  was  declared  to  the  foUowiag 
effect  :->L.3  npon  eadt  L.100  of  the  Midhmd  Consolidated  Stock ; 
L.S  upon  each  L.100  of  the  Consolidated  Pwfonaee  Stook ;  L.2 
lOs.  per  share  on  the  Erewark  Valley  Shares;  and  Lj2  Ss.  3^ 
upon  each  L.100  of  the  Consolidated  Birmingham  and  Derby  Sttoek. 
Several  hnnchea  in  coimMtion  with  th^  aaata  line  wore  ftated  to  be 
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in  rapid  progrm,  and  wonld  shortly  be  opened.  The  meeting  was 
very  barmoaioiu  throaglioat.  In  reply  to  a  shareltolder,  the  ehair- 
Btaa  (Mr.  Hadson,  H.P.)  said  that,  while  be  eujoyed  their  confi- 
daaoe,  he  had  no  inte&tioii  of  retiring. 

Northa%  tmd  EasUm  RMitM^.-^At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  eompaay,  held  also  on  the  19th,  in  London,  the  proceedings 
passed  over  quietly.  The  following  are  the  dividends  declared  on 
the  half-year: — Guaranteed 5  per  cent,  shares,  L.I  5s.  each,  L.50 
paid,  and  lesser  payments  in  the  same  proportion.  On  the  6  per 
eant.  guaranteed  shares,  L.I  10s.  per  L.50,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion Cor  lesser  payments.  These  dividends  were  in  conformity 
with  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Com- 
jMny,  which  worked  the  line  and  guaranteed  the  stock  as  above. 
The  balanoe  left  over,  after  paying  the  dividends,  was  L.3,Z03 
18s.  lOd. 

Leeds  and  Srad/ord  SaUw^. — ^At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
tliis  company,  held  at  Leeds,  on  the  18th,  the  following  statement 
of  affsita  was  submitted: — ^The  capital  account  showed  that  the 
TBriooa  payments  to  the  end  of  December,  1847,  amounted  to 
L.1,093,402  ISs.  6d.,  and  that  the  paymenta  during  the  half-year 
ending  June  30, 18^,  were  L.S4,2-29  lis.  6d.,  making  a  total  of 
Ii.l,177,632  IOb.  The  receipts  to  the  end  of  December,  1847, 
were  L.1,105,587  9s.  6d.  (including  calls,  L.887,755 ;  and  loans, 
Ii.212,000);  and  during  the  half-year  to  June  30,  1848,  L.6l,84S 
6e.  lid.  (imdnding  calls,  L.11,665,  and  loans,  L.49,515),  leaving  a 
halanee  dne  to  the  bankers  of  L.10,196  13s.  7d.  A  dividend  of 
85s.  per  share  (less  income-tax)  waa  declared.  The  remaining 
unopened  portion  of  the  line  was  stated  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
ita  completion. 

Veei  CarHvaU  RaUwrnf. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany waa  held  in  London,  on  the  17th — Captain  Moorsom  in  the 
ehair.  The  report  stated  that  "the  revenue  account  exhibited  an 
iaerease  of  traffic,  as  oompared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1847,  in  goods  and  minerals,  of  3,510  tons ;  in  passengers,  of 
6^1  persons ;  and  in  receipts,  of  L.177.  The  directors  repeat 
that  aO  their  recent  Investigi^onB  have  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
eonfidenoe  thej  had  previously  expressed  in  the  sound  and  remu- 
nerative character  of  the  undertaking.  The  capital  account  to  the 
SOth  of  June  showed  that  L.73,258  had  been  received,  exclusive 
of  the  Hiqrle  Bailway,  valued  at  L.127,9d0i  and  tbatL.67,976 
had  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  L.5,382  in  cash.  The 
revenue  aceount  ibr  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  of  Juno  stated 
that  L.8,13d  had  been  received,  and  L.3,716  expended,  leaving  a 
profit  of  L.2,417,  of  which  L.1,070  went  for  interest  on  loan  and 
debentures^  leaving  a  balance  of  L.1,346.  That  the  liabilities, 
aHuded  to  in  the  last  report  as  being  then  L.15,000,  were  now  re- 
duced to  a  total  of  Ia.6,000,  indnding  outstanding  interest  to  the 
proptieton."  It  was  stated  that  **  some  reductions  in  the  expenses 
had  been  made,  which,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
atal^  would  tend  to  increase  the  nett  returns.  The  directors  ex- 
pected that,  when  the  correct  position  of  tiie  company  was  known, 
•  large  amount  of  interest  would  be  taken  by  local  parties  and 
others  to  fill  up  the  diminutions  in  the  share  lut  caused  by  forfei- 
ture. Until  this  was  done,  the  directors  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  enter  into  engagementa  of  any  kind  which  should  involve  ex- 
pense upon  the  proprietoza.  The  caUa  already  made,  when  paid 
up,  would  sufficiently  provide,  until  after  the  next  half-yearly 
meeting;  for  the  liabilities  Ming  due.  The  resulta  of  the  euTorce- 
■lent  of  arrears  of  calls  had  been  satia&etery  to  the  Board,  without 
pressiag  heavily  upon  individuals.  The  application  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  completion  of  the  works 
was  still  pending  the  consideration  of  the  Bailway  Commissioners.*' 

York  and  Norik  Midland  RaUwa^, — ^The  haif-j^arly  meeting  of 
lliia  important  and  profitable  tribntaiy  of  the  **  Railway  King"  was 
held  at  York  on  tlie  21st.  Mr.  Hudson  presided.  The  report 
aahndtted  was  of  a  veiy  favourable  character,  as  compared  with  most 
other  companies  whose  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  month. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  half-year  were  L.214,494  13s.  2d.,  which, 
after  deducting  working  expenses,  left  a  balance  of  L.133,083  2s. 
lid.  Out  of  this,  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consolidated 
iioek  of  the  epmpany  was  dodared.  The  same  dividend  was  de- 
dared  on  the  East  and  West  Biding  shares.  The  balance  left  in 
hand  after  meeting  these  dividends,  and  paying  the  rent  of  the  Hull 
and  Selby  and  the  HullandBridlington  lines, wonld  be  L.134  2s.  lid. 

Tork^  Neteeadlet  and  Bervick  BaUwag, — On  the  same  day  and 
at  the  same  place  as  the  above,  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  thia 
.kindndcon^any  waa  held,  under  the  same  chairman.  The  balance 
of  neeipts  on  the  half-year,  after  the  working  of  this  line,  waa 
1.193,241  9«,  9d.    Oat  of  this  the  foUgwing  diTidends  wen  de- 


dared: — 8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consolidated  stock,  and  on 
the  extension  shares  No.  1;  the  same  dividend  Was  da  blared  on 
the  Original  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  and  Newcastle  and  North 
Shields  shares;  and  5  percent,  per  annum  on  the  remaining  L.10 
North  Shields  shares.  After  the  payment  of  these  dividcsnds,  and 
the  rent  of  the  Great  North  of  England,  there  wonld  Temain  a 
balance  of  L.34,650  88.  6d.  The  traffic  of  the  past  half-year  was 
nearly  equal  to  the  corresponding  one  of  1847 — ^thus  presenting  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  many  other  railway  companies.  Beaolutions 
were  agreed  to  to  lease  the  Hartlepool  Dock  and  Bailway,  and  the 
Great  North  of  England  Bailway. 

Hidl  and  Sethy  Bculway. — At  the  half-yeaily  meeting,  hdd  at 
Hull  on  the  19th,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared. 
The  balance  in  hand  for  the  half-year,  available  for  the  dividend, 
was  L.29,138. 

Hynm  Valley  Sailway. — On  the  21st,  the  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  hdd  in  London,  at  which  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  was  declared.  The  clear  balance  on  the  half- 
year  was  L.2,108  16s.  5d.  A  considerable  falling  oif  in  the  traffic 
had  taken  place,  on  account  of  gne-half  of  the  furnaces  in  Hynvi 
Valley  having  been  blown  out. 

London  and  Blaekwall  Bailway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  on  the  22d,  in  London.  The  clear  balance 
on  the  half-yeai^s  receipts  was  L.5,645,  out  of  which  Is.  Od.  per 
share  dividend  was  declared. 

WhiUkaven  Jmciion  Bailway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
company,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  in  the  chair,  was  hdd  At  White- 
haven on  the  22d.  The  attendance  was  very  full.  A  dividend  of 
2s.  per  share  was  declared.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  hal£> 
year's  traffic  had  taken  place.  The  reoeiptshadbeen  L.4.5 17 16s.  10|d.; 
and  the  baknce,  after  working  expenses,  L.1,603  lis.  0|d' 

Glaeyow,  Pauley^  KUntamock^  and  Ayr  Railwi^. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  24th' 
The  report  showed  a  considerable  (hlling  oif  in  the  receipts  in  pro- 
portion to  mQeage  and  working  expenses,  though  this  may  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  opening  of  new  branches  whose  traffic 
is  not  yet  devdoped.  The  defidency,  as  oompared  with  the  cor- 
responding half-year  of  1847,  was  L.9,793.  Out  of  the  bahuuse 
in  hand,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  short  of  income  tax, 
was  declared.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  issue  stock 
for  L.2d0,000  for  the  works  of  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Car- 
lisle Bailway ;  the  shares  to  be  L.10  each,  and  supplied  in  rate- 
able proportions  to  holders  of  shares  in  the  two  companies,  the 
issue  bdng  L.10  to  each  existing  L.120.   ■ 

RAILWATS  in  FR0GRB8S,  ETC. 

The  JAoerpool,  Maneke»(er,  and  Keweattle  Junction  Bailway. — 
The  position  of  this  company  is  a  most  anomalous  one.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  proprietary,  conscious  of  the  worthlesaness  of  thdr 
line,  and  desirous  of  receding  from  the  respousibility  of  complet- 
ing it,  promote  a  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  company ;  and  a  committee  of  their  Lordships,  without  giving 
a  reason  for  their  dedsion,  reject  the  bill,  and  compd  the  unlucky 
shareholders  to  prosecute  a  scheme  which  is  of  very  questioqahle 
pubhc  utiUty,  and  which  also,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  can  never 
be  remunerative.  Thus  singularly  situated,  the  directors  had  to 
meet  the  shareholders,  and  to  explain — that  which  thdr  Lordships 
had  not  condescended  to  do — the  causes  which  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  a4joumed  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  3d  August,  at  the  London  Tavern,  excited  thero- 
fbre  no  little  interest  among  those  whose  unhappy  destiny  it  waa 
to  be  connected  with  the  company.  The  explanation  was  fax 
from  satisfactory.  The  chairman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson  Ffrance,  after 
informiog  the  meeting  of  the  non-success  of  thdr  application  in 
Parliament,  added,  that  the  directors  had  i^pointed  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  "  of  considering  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and 
reporting  to  the  shareholders  in  what  manner  the  funds  could  best 
be  husbanded.'^  His  own  opinion  waa,  that  the  line  ought  to  be 
made,  and  the  decision  of  the  committee  therefore,  although  it  had 
surprised,  did  not  certainly  disappoint  him.  He  was  aware  that 
this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  shareholders.  They 
thought  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  railways,  and  in  that  opinion  he  also  ooindded.  But 
the  evil  was  rendered  the  less  pressing,  as  the  railway  oommiB- 
sioners  had  granted  them  an  extension  of  two  years  to  purehaso 
land  and  complete  the  works.  He  aaked  the  meeting  to  grant  the 
directors  time  to  oonddor  what  course  ought  to  be  taken  by  them 
in  the  awkward  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  he 
promiaedthat  they  would  endeavour  to  adopt  audi  nwaaona  aa 
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would  nient  the  Approbation  of  the  proprietors.  The  half-yenrly 
meeting  would  be  held  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  he  hoped 
to  be  able  then  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  views  of 
tlie  directors.  Such  was  in  substance  the  addresa  of  the  chair- 
man. It  contained  no  information — it  was  a  mere  petition  for 
time.  The  meeting  was  disappointed,  as  well  it  might,  and  Mr. 
Burchell  (a  director)  seeing  a  storm  gathering,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  his  leader.  Mr.  Burchell  had  advocated  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  while  they  had  funds  to  meet  all  their  engt^raents. 
He  was  satisfied  that  that  was  the  most  honest  and  straightforward 
course  they  could  adopt.  They  found  that  the  line  did  not  tnke 
with  the  public,  and  they  discovered,  somewhat  late,  no  doubt, 
"  that  it  was  not  of  that  intrinsic  value  which  would  render  it 
probable  that  it  might  be  carried  out  with  success."  Parliament 
viewed  the  matter  differently,  and  refused  to  relieve  them  from 
their  responsibility.  No  reasons  had  been  alleged,  but  he  (Mr. 
Burchell)  would  endeavour  to  surmise  them.  First,  then,  it  was 
urged,  that  a  parliamentary  contract  ought  not  to  be  lightly  broken. 
Agiiin,  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  the  line 
was  meagre  ;  and  lastly,  the  opiftions  of  the  directors,  up  to  a  re- 
cent period,  wero  in  favour  of  constnicting  the  line.  He  presumed 
that  these  were  the  reasons  which  l\ad  weighed  with  their  lord- 
.ships.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Burcheirs  speech  was  a  defence  of 
himself  from  the  charge  of  "jobbing"  in  shares.  Various  share- 
holders suggested  that  the  evidence  in  Parliament  should  be  print- 
ed and  circulated  amongst  the  proprietors,  but  ultimately  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors.  A 
second  resolution  was  passed,  acljonming  the  meeting,  sin^  die, 
and  the  shareholders  having  so  satisfactorily  accomplished  nothing, 
separated  in  liigh  good  humour  vrith  their  directors  and  with  each 
other. 

Readin^y  Guildford,  and  Rngate  BaUicay. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  August, 
and  the  statement  of  accounts  exhibited  met  with  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  the  shareholders  present.  Tlie  report  stated  that  the 
works  were  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  the  line  would  be  opened 
at  no  distant  period.  The  South-Eastern  Company  guarantee  a 
dividend. 

MtilicM  and  Ih^ld  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  this  company  was  held  at  Malton  on  the  31st  of 
July,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Copperthwaite,  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  chairman.  It  was  repoi-ted  that  nearly  all 
the  line  from  Bnrdall  to  Duffield  was  completed,  and  could  be  nsed 
for  the  traffic  in  about  a  fortnight.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking,  the  payments  made  had  been  L.87,304'  8s.;  of 
which  there  remained  a  balance  in  hand  of  L.  1,008  7s.  lOd.  Two 
calls,  amounting  in  the  gross  to  about  L.  30,000,  are  to  lie  made 
within  the  next  half  year. 

Cockermoftth  and  Workington  Railmay. — At  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ing, held  at  Cockermouth  July  28tli,  it  was  stated  that  the  line 
M'as  nearly  ready  for  opening,  a  few  details  at  Workington  harbour 
only  remaining  incomplete.  Arrangements  were  made  for  an  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  for  powers  to  create  farther  capital. 

Boston,  Stamford,  ami  Birmingham  Railway. — According  to  the 
report  of  the  directors  of  this  company,  submitted  to  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  held  in  London  on  Monday  the  7th,  all  farther  operations 
are  suspended  till  December.  As  soon  as  the  line  can,  consistently 
with  the  progress  of  the  Great  Northern,  be  proceeded  with,  the 
works  will  be  resnmed,  and  the  remaining  unpaid  capital  called  up. 
The  amount  already  paid  on  shares  was  stated  to  be  L.01,6^ 
4s.  Gd.,  and  the  expenditure  L.  54,348  10s. ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  L.  7,294  14«.6d. 

Coventry,  Numaton,  Leicester,  and  Birmingham  Railway. — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
August  the  8th,  but  no  business  beyond  that  strictly  re(iuired  by 
the  statute  of  incorporation  was  transacted.  The  amount  of 
capital  in  hand  was  L.52,077,  with  which  it  was  stated  that  con- 
tracts would  be  entered  into  for  sleepers,  rails,  &€.,  so  that  the 
works  might  be  proceeded  with. 

Northampton  and  Banbury  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  convened  to  be  held  in  London  on  August 
the  12th,  but  a  suflicient  number  of  shareholders  not  liaving  at- 
tended the  same,  it  was  adjoamed  sine  die. 

Cork  and  Bandon  Railway. — On  August  9th,  the  statutory 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  took  place  at  Cork,  Mi^or 
N.  L.  Beamish  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  wliole  line  would  be  ready  for  opening  by  the  next 
meeting  of  the  proprietors.  The  receipts,  up  to  the  30th  June, 
bad  liero  L.1>2,S40  18jj.  Rd,;   the  payments  L.8S,258  193.  9d., 


leaving  in  hand  L.4,681  18s.  lid.  L.10,000  additionjil,  it  was 
said,  would  complete  half  the  works  on  the  line,  which  could  then 
be  opened  to  that  extent. 

Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Stow  Valley  Railway, — l^a 
half-yearly  meeting  was  held  in  Birmingham,  on  Monday  the  14th, 
but  it  was  only  a  formal  meeting — ^this  line  ia  leased  to  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Bail  way;  and  effect  wfll  be  given  to 
the  agreement  as  soon  as  the  Commissioners  of  Bailways  are 
satisfied  that  the  terms  of  the  lease,  with  regard  to  the  ]aid-sp 
capital,  are  complied  with.  The  statement  of  aoooonts  showed  that 
L.650,50j  188.  2d.  had  been  received,  of  which  a  balanoe  renudiied 
in  hand  of  L.80,755  15s.  3d. ;  the  diiference  had  been  expended 
in  preliminary  expenses,  land,  and  compensation,  and  permanent 
works. 

Bristol  and  South  Wales  Junction  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing took  place  at  Bristol  on  the  14<th,  and  was  a  very  f^oomy  affair. 
The  report  represented  the  affisurs  of  the  company  to  be  desperate, 
and  that  it  being  impossible  to  go  on,  a  wind-np  ought  to  take 
place.  The  balance  in  hand  was  represented  to  be  only  L.9,353  15s. 
3d.,  and  the  shareholders  had  revised  to  pay  further  calls — ulti- 
mately, it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the  report,  and  call  a  special  meetins 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  wind-np. 

Newry,  Warrenpoinf,  and  Rostrevor  Railway. — Thehalf-yearlr 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  London,  on  the  15th.  It 
was  stated  that,  though  recent  events  in  Ireland  and  the  Contineat 
had  interfered  materially  with  the  progress  of  railway  works,  yet, 
nevertheless,  in  a  short  time,  the  line  would  be  ready  for  traktc. 
The  sum  that  would  yet  be  required  to  complete  the  line  to 
Warrenpoint  was  about  L.33,000,  which,  in  addition  to  the  monev 
to  be  raised  from  calls,  would,  it  was  believed,  be  easily  got  ia 
loans. 

Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Railway. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Gksgow,  on  August  the  17th, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Gretna  and  Dumfries  section  of  the 
line  was  to  be  opened  on  the  23d;  the  other  portion  of  the  worb 
was  rapidly  progressmg ;  the  estimated  capital  of  the  companr, 
L.433,333  6s.  8d.  had  been  expended;  and  in  terms  of  the  agreemeni 
with  the  Ghugow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Kailway  Company, 
the  latter  would  provide  the  requisite  funds  so  far  as  to  enable  the 
company  to  exercise  their  borrowing  powers.  This  was  in  couise 
of  being  done,  by  the  creation  of  such  an  amount  of  addition:ii 
capital  by  the  Ayrshire  Company  as  would,  when  L.21 7,000  was 
paid  up,  enable  the  borrowing  powers  to  be  exercised.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  the  meeting  was  made  special,  and  the  di- 
rectors were  authorised  to  raise,  by  mortgage,  L.433,300,  so  soon 
as  one-half  of  the  share  capital  had  been  paid  up. 

Cork  and  Waterford  Railway. — At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  this  company,  held  on  August  the  18tb,  it  wa« 
agreed  to  suspend  all  further  proceedings  for  a  half-year.  By  tlie 
cash  statement  it  appeared  that  L.75,509  13s.  had  been  receired, 
of  which  a  bahince  of  L.10,303  2s.  3d.  remained  in  hand. 

Exeter,  Yeovil,  and  Dorchester. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
company  was  held  in  London,  on  the  21  st.  The  works  were  re- 
presented as  making  rapid  progress.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  receipts  had  l)cen  L.l  54,740  7s.  5d.,  and  the  cxpenditare 
L.100,961  13s.  4d.,  leaving  a  babince  in  hand  of  L.58."78.  The 
line  has  been  leased  to  the  London  and  South- Weston  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  5^  per- 
manently after  the  opening  of  the  line. 

South  Wales  iZfli/woy.— On  Wednesday,  the  2Sd,  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  lines  in 
progress  of  construction,  was  held  in  London — ^Mr.  Charles 
Russell,  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  in  the  chair. 
Accordhig  to  the  report  submitted,  the  line  is  progressing  sati.Hfsf- 
torily  towards  completion.  The  receipts  from  shares  had  been 
L.1,11 8,284  Is.  6d.,  and  the  payments  L.1,007,004  12s.  2d.,  leav- 
ing  a  bahmcc  in  hand  of  L.l  11,279  9s.  4d.  It  was  stated  by  the 
chairman  that,  for  the  present,  the  exertions  of  the  directors 
would  be  employed  towards  bringing  the  portion  of  the  scheme 
between  Swansea  and  Newport  into  operation.  An  agrpcment 
has  been  made  to  lease  the  line  to  the  Great  Western  Company. 

Vale  of  Neath  Railway. — A  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company 
was  convened  for  the  23d ;  but,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  at- 
tendance, it  was  adjourned  sine  die.  From  the  statement  of  ac- 
counts, it  appears  that  the  income  was  L.10S,004,  and  L.45,6C7 
9s.  2d.  expended. 

Tenby,  Saundersfoot,  and  South-Wales  Railway. — ^This  Compaiy 
simply  met,  in  terms  of  the  statute,  at  London,  on  the  S3d,  to 
report  progress.    No  business  Ijeyond  the  passing  of  the  acowntft 
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was  InmsaclecL    The  Bailway  Cominisaionen,  it  was  stated,  had 
granted  aa  extension  of  two  years  for  the  oompletion  of  the  works. 

Gloucester  and  Dean  Forest  Baihcay. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
was  held  at  Gloucester  on  the  23d.  The  statement  of  acconnts 
showed  that  the  expenditure  had  heen  L.80,5o6  15s.,  and  the  out- 
lay  L.74s530  3s.  Id.;  halance  in  hand,  L.6,02C  lis.  lid.  It  was 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  works  would  be  completed  by  the 
time  the  South  Wales  was  opened. 

OPENING   OP  NEW  BRANCHES,  ETC.' 

During  tlie  month,  the  foUonring  branches  and  sections  of  lines 
have  been  opened  to  the  public: — 

London  and  North-Wesiem — Detnbwy  Section. — This  branch, 
which  connects  Leeds  with  Bewsbury,  and  thereby  sliortens  the 
existing  route,  via  Wakefield,  was  opened  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

CaledomoH — CasHeeary  Sraneh. — This  important  link  of  tlie 
Great  Caledonian  Trunk  Line,  connecting  Perth  and  the  North 
with  London  and  the  SouUi,  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on 
tJieTth. 

Bad  Zancashire. — ^Tlie  link  of  tliis  line,  connecting  Accrington 
and  Stubbins,  was  opened  for  traiBc  on  the  17lh. 

Chester  and  Hdyhead, — ^This  line  is  now  opened  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  about  four  miles  at  Menai  Bridge. 

The  dispute  between  the  London  and  North- Western  Kailway 
Company  and  their  engine-drivers  has  been  amicably  arranged — 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  liaving  been  by  the  latter  placed  in 
the  bands  of  Mr.  Carr  Glyn,  the  chairman  of  the  company. 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 
From  the  foregoing  abstract  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Midlands  and  its  connecting  lines  to  Bcr\nck,  whose 
traffic  lias  been  well  sustained,  and  the  dividend  proportionally  kept 
up,  there  hns  been  a  considerable  falling  oif  in  the  half-yearly  re- 
ceipts, as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  mileage  considered.  The  London  and  North-W««tem  and 
the  Gi eat  Western  Riiilways  in  England,  and  the  Glasgow  r,  Paisley, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Bailway  in  Scothind,  of  the  old-tsstablisfied 
lines,  seem  to  have  been  the  greatest  sufTerers.  Apart;  from  the 
general  depression  of  trade,  which  has  materially  inH-acnced  all 
railways,  but  especially  those  connecting  the  great  trading?  districts, 
the  special  reason  why  particular  companies  have  been  more  seri- 
ously affected  than  others  ap^iears  to  be  llie  opening  of  branch 
lines  whose  traffic  is  not  yet  developed,  or  is  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  construction,  as  compared  with  the  tiTtnk  lines 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The  following  figures  will  place 
the  exact  state  of  the  case  fairly  before  the  reader.  In  the  week 
ending  the  12th  of  hist  month,  tlie  receipts  on  4,(H.'3  miles  of 
railway  were  L.237,194.  In  the  same  week  in  184.?,  the  receipts 
on  3,230  miles  were  L.:I1 6,343,  or  only  L.20,851.  Thus  in  1847, 
the  average  income  per  mile  weekly,  was  L.67 ;  in  the  present 
year,  L.59,  or  L.S  less.  Again,  the  expense  of  working,  on  ac- 
count of  so  many  new  branch  lines,  has  been  greater  in  proportion 
to  mileage.  Altogether,  it  may  fairly  be  xissumcd  that  raiWays  have 
reached  their  maximum  dividends, and  shareholders  must  henceforth 
be  satisfied  with  moderate  returns. 


OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOB  AUGUST. 


EDWARD  BAINES,  ESQ.,  OP  LEEDS. 

At  Leeds,  on  the  3d  of  August,  Mr.  Edwaed  Bainss,  principal 
proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  in  his  75th  year.  His  name 
was  connected  with  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  in  some  measure 
with  that  of  the  county  of  York,  for  half  a  century  of  remarkable 
progress  and  improvement.  lie  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
and  Jane  Baines,  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  bom  at 
Walton-Ie-Dale,  near  that  town,  on  the  5th  Pebruary,  1774.  His 
father  was  of  a  respectable  family  at  Well,  near  Masham,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  early  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
excise.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  removed  to 
Preston,  where  he  married,  and  having  resigned  his  situation  in 
the  excise,  he  went  into  business  as  a  grocer.  Not  being  a  free- 
man of  Preston,  however,  he  wos  prosecuted  by  the  corporation, 
at  the  instance  of  the  mercers,  grocers,  &c.,  company,  but  resisted 
the  attempt  to  expel  him  from  the  trade  of  the  town.  Though 
supported  in  his  resistance  by  some  of  the. most  respectable  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Tlie  right  of  the  corporation, 
under  their  charter,  was  established  at  the  assizes.  He  lost  several 
hundred  pounds,  and  being  compelled  to  discontinue  his  business, 
he  removed  to  Walton-le-Dale,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Preston, 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ribble.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Preston,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a  cotton-spinner,  when  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  Arkwright,  a  native  of  that  town,  and 
others,  had  given  to  that  trade  its  extraordinary  impulse.  Some 
years  subsequently,  he  was  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  the 
management  of  his  extensive  house  property  in  Preston ;  an  agency 
which  he  retained,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  till  his  death  in  1811. 

His  son  Edward,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was,  at  two  years 
of  age,  pUced  in  the  fiunily  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Rigg, 
Es(i.,  of  Kingsland,  near  Hawkshead,a  small  town  among  the 
Lakes.  The  first  part  of  his  education  was  received  at  the  Pree 
Grammar  School  of  Hawkshead,  under  the  tuition  of  Edward 
Christian,  Esq.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Ely,  and  Downing 
Professor  of  Iaw  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  At  eight 
jeara  of  age  he  returned  to  his  Cither's  house  at  Preston,  and  he 
received  the  rest  of  his  education  at  the  Qrammar  School  of  that 
town.  His  attainments  at  school,  it  is  stated,  were  not  high,  ex- 
tending little  beyond  a  respectable  English  education. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Baines  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  a  printer  and  bookseller  of  Preston ; 
and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  skilful  and  industrious  work- 
nan,  both  at  case  and  press.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  there 
till  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  but  finished  it  in  Leeds. 
In  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  son  in  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  it  is  said, 
'*  Mr.  Walker  was  a  Tory,  a  partisan  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 


printer  of  a  Tory  ne^vspaper,  caUed  the  Preston  Recorder,  His 
apprentice,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  family  which  had.  been  per- 
secuted by  that  Corporation,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Whig 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  always  in  strong  political  opposition  to 
the  Corporation.  It  is  stated,  that  on  one  occasion  the  apprentice 
ventured  so  far  to  differ  from  his  master,  that  the  latter  threw  his 
indentures  in  his  face,  and  told  him  to  go  about^his  busii  less.  Wlie- 
ther  this  led  to  the  termination  of  the  engagement,  is  not  known. 
It  may  have  ceased  from  the  di.scuntinuance  of  the  nevrspaper,  and 
Mr.  Walker's  requiring  fewer  hands.  Whatever  wa;*  the  cause, 
the  youth  had  to  look  out  for  a  new  situation.  Haiiptty,  his  fa- 
ther passing  through  Leeds  on  a  visit  to  his  relations  at  Well,  in- 
quired at  the  ofiicc  of  Messrs.  Binns  and  Brown,  then  proprietors 
of  the  JA.vds  Mercury^  if  they  could  take  a  young  man  to  finish  his 
apprenticeship,  and  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  t»icy  might  do 
so,  if  on  seeing  him  thoy  liked  him.  Young  Baiujes  forthwith 
came  to  Leeds,  and  being  a  stout  and  vigorous  pedestriau,  and 
careful  uf  the  little  money  at  his  command,  he  walked  the  entire 
distance,  carr}'ing  his  bundle  on  his  ann.  Entering;  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Binns  and  Brown,  he  was  told,  rather  carelessly,  that  thry 
did  not  know  whether  there  was  work  for  him,  but  he  might  go 
into  the  office  and  see.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  re- 
solved, OS  he  entered  the  office,  that  if  he  once  obtained  admission 
there,  he  would  never  leave  it.  The  office  and  ne  Aspapcr  after- 
wards became  his  own,  and  so  continued  till  his  dertth." 

He  was  received  as  a  "turn-over**  at  case,  (as  the  term  is  tech- 
nically called  in  the  trade,)  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  office,  in  the 
year  1794,  being  then  twenty  yeors  of  age. 

"  He  had  early  formed,"  says  his  son,  "  an  ambitfon  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  great  American  printer  and  patriot,  Benjamin 
PrankUn.  This  is  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice ;  and  there  were  so  many  points  of  res'smblanco  in  the 
mental  character  and  history-  of  the  two  men,  that  he  has  been 
called,  not  without  leason,  'the  Pranklin  of  Leeds.'  " 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Leeds  he  became  a  member  of  a  society, 
of  which  the  members  were  all  young  men,  formed  for  mental  un- 
provement,  called  "  Tlie  Reasoning  Society,"  wliich  met  weekly. 
So  cautious  were  they  to  avoid  giving  offence,  it  a  period  when, 
after  the  first  Prench  Revolution,  suspicion  and  alarm  were  easily 
excited  in  this  count  r}%  e^cially  as  the  members  were  nil  Beformers, 
though  not  very  violent  in  their  politics,  that  the}'  prohibited  the 
discussion  of  politics,  religion,  and  even  commercial  subjects,  and 
only  directed  their  attention  to  the  literary  and  moral  questions 
which  usually  occupy  well-conducted  debating  societies.  This 
association  of  less  than  a  dozen  young  men,  hovrever,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  magistrates,  and  several  of  them  attended  in  person 
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to  satisfy  fhemflekee  that  it  was  not  ft  nest  of  Bedition.  la  this 
society,  which  continued  in  existence  for  sevenl  yean,  Mr.  Baines 
vaa  a  freq  sent  speaker,  and  both  his  numners  and  his  intellectual 
powers  im  proved  greatly  from  the  discussions. 

The  Teiy  day  ^er  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  in 
1797,  withiont  passing  through  the  intermediate  state  of  a  journey- 
man print  er,  Mr.  Baines  commenced  business  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  John  I^enwick,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  L  iedt  Mercury ^  under  the  firm  of  Baines  and  Penwick. 
By  frugal  ity  he  had  saved  money  during  his  apprenticeship,  and 
his  iathw  assisted  him  with  a  loan.  The  partnership  was  soon 
dissolved,  in  the  early  part  of  1798.  His  son  states  that  the  New 
Connexioa  Methodists  were  amongst  his  earliest  friends.  He 
printed  fo^  them  a  monthly  magarine,  beginning  in  January,  1798, 
as  well  a>  t  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons,  in  successive  parts.  There  is 
evidence  that  he  was  energetic  in  obtaining  business  from  the 
booksellci  v  and  others,  and  that  he  printed  small  but  popular  works 
on  his  oNm  account,  judiciously  choosing  such  as  were  sure  to 
command  a  sale. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Baines  became  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Jjcedt  Mercury ^  having  purchased  the  copyright  of  that 
paper,  the  good-will  of  the  printing-office,  and  the  printing  mate- 
rials, from  Mrs.  Binns,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Binns,  of  Binns  and 
Brown,  th  e  proprietors,  for  £1,552.  To  assist  him  in  paying  this 
sum,  eleve  n  of  the  leading  Reformers  of  Leeds  subscribed  £1,000 
among  the  msdves,  which  they  lent  to  him  on  his  bond.  In  the 
course  of :  \  few  years,  Mr.  Baines  had  the  pleasure  of  repaying  the 
loan  with  interest. 

In  the!  eedt  Mercvry^  the  liberal  party  of  Leeds,  and  of  the  county 
of  York  g  enerally,  found  an  organ  which,  under  Mr.  Baines'  ma- 
nagement, ably  and  consistently  advocated  their  principles.  Seve- 
ral improA 'ements  were  introduced  into  the  paper,  which  at  that 
period  sh(  twed  an  onward  step  in  the  histor>'  of  newspaper  pro- 
gress. B  efore  Mr.  Baines'  time,  there  was  no  editorial  comment 
on  politict  \1  events  in  the  Leed*  Mercury.  In  fact,  few  papers  out 
of  London  had  then  such  remarks,  or  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  leading  article.  From  the  first,  howe\'er,  Mr.  Baines  pub- 
lished a  "  ]  eader,"  as  it  is  professiqpally  called,  containing  either  a 
summary  c  f  the  principal  events  of  the  week,  or  remarks  upon 
them.  He  was  also  the  first  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  York- 
shire who  eient  a  reporter  to  the  York  assizes,  and  he  employed  a 
horse  expre  ss  to  convey  the  papers  by  the  Loudon  mail  from  Ferry- 
bridge, thus:  anticiimting  the  delivery  by  the  post. 

The  energy  and  judgment  which  he  displayed  did  not  finil  to 
meet  with  i'ts  reward.  The  circulation  of  the  paper  in  conse- 
quence incniased  very  considerably,  and  also  the  advertisements; 
60  that  it  so  on  became  a  very  valoable  property. 

Of  the  Leeds  Mercury  he  continued  to  be  the  proprietor,  latterly 
in  partnersbT'.p  with  two  of  his  sons,  £dward  and  Fredericis,  to  the 
day  of  his  d  eath,  exercising,  through  its  medium,  and  otherwise, 
an  important  influence  in  public  questions,  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-seven  y  ears. 

In  1834  Mr.  Baines  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Leeds,  which  oflice  he  filled  in  three  successive  Parlia- 
ments, and  retired,  owing  to  impaired  health,  at  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  1841. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  Mr. 
Baines  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
borough  cit  Iieeds;  and  soon  afrerwards  he  was  placed  on  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  West  Biding.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  adiainistration  of  justice  in  Leeds. 

At  the  dofe  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  Mr.  Baines 
compiled  a  "  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution," 
which  was  afterwards  expanded  to  a  **  History  of  the  Reign  of 
George  IIL"  He  subsequently  published  a  very  elaborate  "His- 
tory of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,"  in  4  vols.,  royal  quarto, 
largely  Ulustratiid.  Tliis  latter  is  described  as  a  work  of  great 
research  and  of  topographic  value. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1798,  Mr.  Baines  married  Cliarlotte, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mathew  Talbot,  author  of  *'  An  Analysis  of  the 
Bible,"  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children — six  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters— ^nine  of  whom,  with  his  widow,  survive  him.  Two  of  his 
sons  died  in  in&iicy. 


SIR  HARRIS  NICHOLAS. 
At  Boulogne,  on  the  Sd  of  August,  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicholas,  O.C.M.G.,  K.H.,  an  eminent  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  writer.     He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John 
Harris  Nicholas,  of  East  Looe,  Cornwall,  a  Captain  in  the  Royal 


Navy,  and  was  bom  March  10,  1790.  He  entered  the  navy  on 
the  27th  October,  1S08,  served  under  his  brother,  Captain  J.Toop 
Nicholas,  C.B.,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  boats  of  the  Pilot 
at  the  capture  and  destruction  of  armed  vesaeb  and  convoys  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant  20th  September,  1815 ; 
but  being  unsuccessful  in  his  eflbrts  to  obtain  employment,  he  re- 
tired on  his  half-pay,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Engliidi 
antiquities  and  English  law.  He  married,  28th  March,  1822;  and 
in  1823  he  published  his  first  work,  "  the  Life  of  Secretary  Da- 
vison.** In  May,  1825,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Sociefy  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  In  1824  he  published  "Notitia  Historica,* 
containing  tables,  calendars,  and  misoellaneoua  information,  for  the 
use  of  historians,  antiquaries,  and  the  legal  profession.  In  1823 
he  published  a  curious  and  important "  Catalogue  of  the  Herald*! 
Visitations.**  The  same  year  appeared  his  "  Synopsis  of  the  Peer- 
age of  EngUnd,"  in  2  vols.  12mo.  In  1826  came  out  his  **  Testa- 
menta  Yetusta,"  a  collection  of  wills  from  the  reign  of  Henry  U. 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in  1827  he  issued  the  four 
following  works: — "History  of  the  Town  and  School  of  Rugby;** 
"  A  Chronicle  of  London ;"  '*  Memoir  of  Augustine  Vincent,  Wind- 
sor Herald ;"  and  "The  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  with 
the  Roll  of  the  Men-at-Anns  in  the  English  Army." 

In  the  following  year,  he  published  the  "Roll  of  Anns  of 
Peers  and  Knights  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  II.,"  and  *•  The  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Order  of  the  Guelphs;"  and  in  1829,  "  The  Roll  of 
Arms  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  III.,"  and  the  "Sta- 
tutes of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.**  He  also  issued  the  Household 
Book  of  Elizabeth  of  York  (the  Queen  of  Henry  VII.),  and  the  Honae- 
hold  Book  of  Henry  VIII.  His  diligence  and  research  in  the 
department  of  genealogy  were  shown  in  his  Report  on  the  L'Isle 
Peerage  case,  and  in  his  "  History  of  the  Earldoms  of  Strathern, 
Monteith,  and  Airth."  He  also  wrote  a  "Life  of  Chancer;'*  and 
to  the  beautiful  edition  of  "  The  Complete  Angler,"  published  by 
Mr.  Pickering,  he  contributed  lives  of  Izaak  Walton  and  Cotton. 
He  also  issued  an  edition  of  Davison's  "  Poetical  Rhapsody,"  while 
his  "  Scropc  and  Grosvenor  RoU ;"  and  his  "  Siege  of  Caerlaverock" 
exhibits  a  vast  amount  of  information.  He  next  published  a  "  Me- 
moir of  Sir  Kenelm  Bigby,"  and  the  "  Autobiography  of  Lady 
Fanshawe."  For  "  liirdner's  Encyclopedia,"  he  compiled  "  The 
Chronology  of  History,"  a  most  able  and  accurate  work.  He 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,and  a  "  History  of  the 
British  Navy" — the  latter  unfinished. 

His  great  works  are  his  "  History  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood 
of  the  British  Empire,"  in  four  thick  volumes,  and  his  edition  of 
"  Lord  Nelson's  Letters  and  Despatches,"  in  seven  Svo  volumes. 
On  these  works  his  literary  fiune  will  re»t.  Till  within  a  week 
of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  papen  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.    He  hat  left  eight  cliildren — two  sons  and  six  daoghtera. 


CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  MARRYATT,  R.N. 

At  hia  residence,  Langham,  in  Norfolk,  on  August  9t]i,  after  a 
long  and  painfiil  illneas.  Captain  Marryatt,  the  mott  popular  of 
our  naval  novelists.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
Marryatt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Wimbledon  House,  Surrey,  and  was  bom 
in  1786.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  aenred  u 
midshipman  in  the  Imperieuse,  when  that  ship  was  engaged  as  part 
of  Lord  Cochrane's  squadron  in  supporting  the  Cataloniana  agunst 
the  French.  He  also  served  in  the  attack  on  the  French  fleet  in 
Aix  Roads,  and  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809.  He  was 
gasetted  in  1808 ;  and  in  1814,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Newcastle,  he 
cut  out  four  vessels  in  Boston  Bay — an  exploit  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty and  daring.  During  the  Burmese  war,  in  the  end  of  1826, 
he  commanded  the  Lame,  and  was  for  some  time  senior  dSifxr  oa 
the  station.  For  his  services  during  this  war,  he  was  promoted; 
and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  was  also  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  eiyo}'ed 
a  good  service  pension  of  £150  per  annuuL  For  some  years  he 
was  not  engaged  in  active  service. 

Captain  Manyatt  commenced  his  literary  career  aaa  contributor 
to  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine,"  of  which  wd  subieqnently  became 
the  editor.  In  its  pages,  several  of  his  most  successful  stories 
have  ^)peared.  His  firrt  work,  in  three  volumes,  was  the  "  Navsl 
Officer,"  a  nautical  tale,  published  in  1829,  wliich,  though  deficient 
in  oonstructiveness  of  plot,  and  displaying  occasional  violations  of 
taste,  contains  many  animated  sketches  of  the  habits  and  manners 
of  sailors,  narrated  in  an  easy,  off-hand,  lively  style.  Bui  the 
hero  is  a  very  ol]gectionable  character.  Frank  Mildmay.the  naval 
officer,  11  represented  as  a  most  heartless  aooundrel,  who^  aft«r 
a  variety  of  ecenes  and  adventures,  not  always  of  the  moit  moral 
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kind»  hf  mftking  MqnftmUnee  with  &  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Enghuid,  and  reading  a  religions  book  which  that  high  dignitary 
givet  hiia,  beoomes  at  laat  a  coiiTertad  man,  and  marriee  the  heroine 
of  the  story. 

The*' Naval  Officer"  was  followed,  in  1830,  hy  the  *'£ing*s 
Own,"  also  in  three  volumes,  a  work  more  eardully  elaborated  as 
regards  the  plot,  and  abonn^ng  in  vivid  and  striking  descriptions, 
bat  the  denouemad  is  &r  from  pleasing. 

In  1832,  iq>peared  "  Newton  I'oster,  or  the  Merchant  Service," 
a  novel  of  more  sustained  interest  than  either  of  the  previous  two. 
The  sane  year  came  out  his  ''  Peter  Simple,"  which  is  considered 
with  jcstioe  the  best  and  most  amusing  of  all  his  publications. 
Some  of  the  characters  that  figure  in  Peter  Simple  are  such  as 
can  be  found  only  on  board  ship.  They  are  veritable  specimens 
of  sea  life,  nurtured  and  bred  on  the  ocean,  particularly  Captain 
Savage,  Chucks  the  boatswab,  O'Brien  the  Lish  lieutenant,  and 
Huddle  the  carpenter. 

About  this  period,  Captain  Manyatt  relinquished  the  editorship 
of  the  '*  Metropolitan  Magazine,"  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Howard,  the  author  of  '' Battlin  the  Beefer,"  and  ''Outward 
Bound,"  maritime  novels  of  great  dramatic  coustniction  of  story, 
though  exhibiting  less  genuine  humour  than  Captain  Marryatt's 
works. 

Captain  Marrjatt^s  industry  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
fiucoeas.  His  pen,  for  several  years,  seems  never  to  have  been 
idle.  Among  his  subsequent  works,  which  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly,  may  be  enumerated  "  Jacob  Ifaitliful ;"  "  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy ;"  ''  Masterman  Beady  ;"  "  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales  ;" 
"  Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father ;"  "  Poor  Jack ;"  «  The  Pirate  and 
ThrecCulters;"  "  Snarleyow,"  and  "PcrcivalKeen,"  which  last  was 
published  in  1842.  To  the  "NewMontlily  Magazine"  he  contributed 
"The  Phantom  Ship,"  afterwards  published  separately;  and  also 
"  The  Privateer's  Man."  HU  tale  called  "Joseph  Bushbrook,  or  the 
Poacher,"  was  originally  furnished  to  the  "  Era,"  a  London  news- 
paper. None  of  these  numerous  works  ever  at  any  time  exhibited 
any  fiilling  off  in  the  author's  powers.  For  his  novels  he  received 
from  £400  to  £600 ;  and  "  Peter  Simple,"  the  most  popular  of 
them  all,  produced  for  him  upwards  of  £2,000. 

As  a  writer,  Captain  Man^'att  shows  much  of  Smollett's  broad 
humour,  with  occasionally  no  small  share  of  his  coarseness  and 
vulgarity ;  but  ho  was,  undoubtedly,  the  best  delineator  of  sea 
characters  and  sea  life  among  the  novelists  of  his  day,  the  Ameri- 
can Cooper  not  excepted.  The  style  of  all  his  novels  is  bold,  ready, 
and  spirited.  None  have  excelled  him  in  the  life-like  portraits  which 
he  draws  of  niuitical  character  in  all  its  variety.  His  humour  is 
genuine  and  hearty,  but  eccentric  and  whimsical.  The  ridiculous 
is  his  ibrte»  and  it  is  carried  often  to  excess.  He  is  very  effective 
in  his  aea  descriptions  and  adventures,  and  by  the  perpetual  intro- 
dttction  of  incidents,  and  constant  occurrence  of  events,  the  interest 
of  his  novds  is  well  sustained  throughout.  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  drawback.  The  author  himself  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  his  characters,  beyond,  perhaps,  his 
immediate  hero.  As  soon  as  they  have  served  their  turn,  he  is 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  a  convenient  hurricane,  ship- 
wrreek,  or  sea-fight,  is  called  in  to  stow  them  away  off  his  haudd. 
The  gallant  eaptain,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  drowns  a  whole 
ship's  company,  and  the  reader  cares  as  little  about  them  as  he 
himself  does. 

In  1837,  Captain  Manyatt  visited  the  United  States,  and  on  his 
return,  he  published,  in  1839,  his  "  Diary  in  America,  with  remarks 
on  its  Institutions."  This  work  displays  much  shrewd  observation, 
and  lively  description,  of  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  our 
transathmtic  brethren.  As  a  professional  writer,  the  author  was 
naturally  led  to  give  an  account  of  the  American  navy;  and  as  this 
is  a  subject  on  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  speak,  his  account  is 
a  very  valuable  one.  As  regards  the  general  tone  of  the  work. 
Captain  Marryatt  showed  himself  as  unfavourable  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Americans  as  either  Captain  Hall  or  Mrs.  TruUope. 
He  aabseqnently  published  three  additional  volumes  of  the  "  Diary 
in  America,"  and  also  a  work  entitled  "  Travels  of  Monsieur  Vio- 
let," supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  early  adventures  of  Chateau- 
briand in  the  woods  of  the  New  World. 

Captain  Marrj-att  married  Catherine,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Stephen  Shairp,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  leaves  a  &mily  of  six 
children.  When  at  Hastings,  in  February  last,  he  read  in  the 
newspapers  the  account  of  the  total  loss  of  the  Avenger  steam  fri- 
gate, in  which  his  eldest  son  was  a  lieutenant,  and  perished  with 
the  vessel.  For  some  time,  it  was  feared  that  the  shock  would 
have  been  fiital. 


Of  late  years  Captain  Manyatt  resided  a  good  deal  on  the  Con- 
tinent, especially  at  Lausanne,  in  SwitxerUnd,  where  he  numbered 
among  his  acquaintances  the  cdebrated  French  writer,  Madamo 
Dudevant,  who,  under  the  name  of  Georges  Sand,  hu  published 
several  highly-wronght  novels,  which  have  made  her  very  popular 
in  France.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  tlie  bursting  of  a  sucoea- 
sion  of  blood-vessels,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  reaovered. 

Besides  being  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  was  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Hanoverian  One]- 
phic  Order,  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

MR.  GEORGE  STEPHENSON. 

At  his  establishment  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  12th  August,  Mr. 
George  STEPUENaoN,  the  celebrated  engineer,  aged  68.  Li 
the  history  of  railway  enterprise,  the  name  of  George  Stephen- 
son stands  pre-eminent.  By  industry  and  genius,  he  raised 
himself  from  a  humble  situation,  overcoming,  by  the  elasti- 
city of  his  native  talent,  the  obstacles  of  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  even  confined  education.  He  was  a  ooal  viewer,  and 
took  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  railway  system ;  en- 
gaged in  the  great  liverpool  and  Manchester  contest,  and  produced 
the  best  locomotive.  From  that  moment  he  took  the  lead  in  rail- 
way engineering ;  and  his  improvements  of  the  locomotive  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  railway  system.  In 
Sydney's  "Railway  System  Hlnstrated,"  the  following  high  estimate 
of  his  merits  and  discoveries  is  given : — **  The  merchants  and 
manufiicturers  of  I/iverpool  and  Manchester  bq^  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  availing  themselves,  for  the  transport  of  raw  and 
manufactured  goods  between  these  two  great  towns,  of  those  means 
oftransport  which  had  been  found  so  useful  in  the  ooal  tracts  of 
Northumberknd  and  Durham.  They  did  not  at  first  contemplate 
anything  more  than  a  solidly  constructed  tramway  to  be  worked 
by  horse  power.  Fortunately  they  phiced  the  execution  of  their 
project  under  the  direction  of  George  Stephenson,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  colliery  engineers — a  man  whose 
mechanical  genius  is  of  that  order  that  it  may,  without  exaggera- 
tion, be  asserted,  tliat  if  Watt  had  not  previously  invented  the 
ateam-engine,  he  was  capable  of  achieving  it.  Bom  in  the  hum- 
blest rank  of  life,  self-educated,  endowed  with  an  industry,  energy, 
and  indomitable  perseverance  which  rendered  liis  manifold  and 
eminently  practical  abilities  fully  available  to  his  employers,  he 
early  obtained  an  independent  position  and  a  higli  reputation  in 
his  profession ;  but  he  might  have  lived  and  died  unknown  be- 
yond the  district  of  his  earlier  labours,  had  it  not  been  his  well- 
deserved  good  fortune  to  commence  and  complete  a  work  which, 
in  extent,  grandeur,  and  utility,  rivals  even  those  roads  which, 
after  withstanding  for  centuries  the  attacks  of  time  and  barbarism, 
still  testify  the  power  and  wisdom  of  ancient  Rome.  Others  be- 
fore him  prepared  tlie  way;  others  since  have  contributed  valuablo 
improvements  in  detail;  bnt  to  George  Stephenson  unquestionably 
belongs  the  proud  title  of  the  Author  of  the  Railway  System.  He 
gathered  the  many  threads  of  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  and  weaved 
them  into  the  wide-spreading  net-work  which  promises,  in  its  ma* 
nifold  extension,  to  envelope  tlie  whole  world  in  bonds  of  commerce, 
civilization,  and  peace.  But  with  all  his  fiftr-seeiug  genius,  and  all 
his  talents,  he  does  not  possess  those  minor  arts  which  contribute 
not  a  little  to  secure  cotemporary,  in  addition  to  posthumous,  ap- 
plause: arts  by  which  lesser  men  keep  themselves  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  an  admiring  audience,  and  secure  constantly  re-echoing 
applause  for  conquering  difficulties  by  themselves  created." 

The  title  of  "  Author  of  the  Railway  System,"  here  given  by  Mr. 
Sydne)'  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  has  also  been  claimed  for  a  Mr.  Tliomas 
Gray,  of  Leeds,  who,  in  1820,  published  a  work  entitled  "  Obser- 
vations on  a  (General  Iron  Railway,  or  Land  Steam  Conveyance, 
to  Supersede  the  Necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Veliides,  &c." 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  invention  of  railways  belongs  to 
neither  of  them,  as  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  father  of  the 
accomplished  novelist.  Miss  Edgeworth,  lias  a  priority  of  right  to 
it,  Mr.  Edgeworth  having,  so  &r  back  as  1802,  published  an 
"  Essay  on  Railroads,"  in  which  he  recommended  their  use  and 
practicability  for  speedy  and  sale  travelling.  Four  years  before 
this,  in  1798,  lie  had  presented  models  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
for  which  he  received  the  Society*s  gold  medal.  This  sets  Mr. 
Gray*s  pretensions  at  rest;  while  to  Mr.  Stephenson  belongs  the  ex- 
clusive merit  of  liaving  been  the  first  to  apply  his  great  mechanical 
powers,  which  were  of  the  highest  order,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  locomotive  engine,  and  the  eonstruetion  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  railway  works  yet  completed. 
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Mr.  Stephenson  had  an  extensive  ciigiueering  establishment  at 
Newcastle,  and  supplied  great  numbers  of  locomotives  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Norfolk 
and  York,  and  North  Midland  Railways,  chairman  of  the  Dunstable 
Kailway,  and  engineer  of  the  Whitehaven  Junction,  and  Manchester 
and  Buxton  Railways. «  He  constructed  the  Loudon  and  Birming- 
liam  aad  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railways,  as  well  as  many 
others;  but  of  late  years  he  resigned  his  diief  civil  engineering  busi- 
ness to  his  son,  B.  Stephenson,  Ei>q.,  civil  engineer.  He  was  also 
a  large  colliery  owner.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  a  Knight  of  Leoix)ld 
of  Belgium,  for  railway  services,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  liad  been  employed  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  remains  were  buried  in  tlie  family  vault,  at 
Trinity  Church,  Chesterfield.  On  tlic  plate  was  the  following  in- 
scription : — "George  StepUejison,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  died 
at  Tapton  House,  Aug.  12,  184jS,  aged  08  yeai-s." 


SIR  ROBERT  CHESTER. 

At  his  residence,  St.  John's  Wood,  on  the  12th  August,  Sir 
Robert  Chester,  the  late  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  the  Queen  and 
the  three  preceding  Sovereigns,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Chester,  and  last  sui*vivor  of  the 
younger  hranch  of  tlie  Chesters  of  Royston  and  Cockenhatch, 
Hertfordshire.  In  1 818  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  when  he  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood; 
and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  up  to  the 
spring  of  last  year,  when  he  rraigned,  from  his  increasing  years  and 
infirmities,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust. 


DAVID  BUCHANAN,  Esq. 

At  the  house  of  liis  son-in-law,  Mr.  Duff,  engineer,  Glasgow,  on 
the  13th  August,  David  BuciiaNxVN,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Eilinhurgh 
Eceuinff  Courant^  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
somewhat  sudden  and  unexpected.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years 
lie  had  been  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  wns  at  hist 
cut  off  by  it.  The  Friday  previous  to  his  death  he  left  Edinburgh  for 
Glasgow  on  a  visit,  and  was  in  his  usnid  health  up  till  Saturday 
night,  when  he  complained  a  little,  and  expired  the  following 
morning  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  connection  with  the  newspaper  press  of 
Scothmd  for  n«irly  half  a  century,  and  did  much  to  elevate  its  cha- 
racter. His  Mrriting  was  at  all  times  clear  and  concise.  He  con- 
tributed, we  believ'c,  some  very  able  articles  to  the  Edmhvrgh  Re- 
viacy  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  that  periodical ;  but 
the  first  literary  effort  of  liis,  which  attracted  anytliing  like  gejieral 
attention,  was  a  pamphlet,  published  in  180G  or  1807,  showing  the 
inefficiency  of  t\\c  volunteer  system  of  I'itt.  The  opinions  so  ably 
advocated  in  tliis  pamphlet  were  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wyndham  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  and  received  considerable  notice  from  the 
public  men  of  the  day.  At  the  time  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  this 
pamphlet  he  resided  in  Montrose  with  his  father,  who  was  a  book- 
seller and  printer  of  some  repute.  Euconraged  by  tho  promises 
and  support  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Lihcrsd 
party,  Mr.  Buchanan  came  to  Edinburgh  aljout  the  end  of  the  year 
1808,  and  started  a  weekly^  newspaper  called  the  Weekltf  Rrffister. 
This  paper,  although  conducted  with  much  ability,  only  lived  about 
a  twelvemonth.  The  services  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Caledonian  Mercury y  which  he  edited  from  1810  to 
1S27.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  latter  year  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Couranty  the  situation  vras  offered  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  at  once  accepted  of  it.  He  was,  therefore,  upwards  of  21 
years  in  connection  with  tliat  paper. 

Abont  20  or  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Buchanan  brought  out  an  edi- 
tion of  "  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  with  extensive  notes,  and  a 
volarae  of  additional  matter.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,"  in  eight  volumes,  and  supplied  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  articles  which  fell  under  the  home  department 
of  that  wo  rk.  A  few  years  ago  he  wrote  a  small  volume  on  the 
principles  of  commercial  taxation,  containing  valunhle  matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  born  in  1779.  He  was  a  man  of  tho  most 
unobtrusive  habits,  mild  and  gentle  in  liis  demeanour,  and  held  in 
hi;(h  respect  by  all  who  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  character. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  GEORGE  GUT  CABLETON 

L'ESTRANGE. 

Oy  the  21st  Aognat,  at  his  seat  in  Yorksliire,  Lientenant-Genr- 
ral  George  Guy  L'Estrakge,  aged  73  years.  This  gallant  officer 
served  with  distinction  during  the  Peninsular  vrar,  and  oondaci<^il 
liimself  most  bravely  at  the  sanguinary  battle  at  Albuera,  when  he 
commanded  the  31st  regiment,  under  Marshal  Visconnt  Beresfoni, 
against  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Marslial  Soult.  For  iiU 
gallant  services  on  that  occasion,  he  received  a  medal.  He  Mas 
subsequently  employed  on  various  services.  In  1848,  tlie  colonelry 
of  the  95th  Regunent  became  vacant,  to  which  he  was  ap)H>inipd 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  on  the  demise  of  Mi\jor-Genpral 
Sir  J.  Dickson  taking  place  a  few  months  back,  he  was  removed  to 
the  61st  Regiment,  which  now  becomes  vacant  by  his  decRi-r. 
The  deceased  General  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  April,  170^, 
and  his  commissions  bore  date  as  follows : — ^Lieutenant,  Slih  No- 
vember, 1798;  Captain,  13th  March,  1802;  Major,  22d  May. 
ISais  Lieutenant-Colonel,  30th  May,  1811;  Colonel.  19th  Julj, 
1821 ;  Miyor-Genend,  22d  July,  1830 ;  and  lieutehant-Gencral, 
23d  November,  1841. 


BERZELIUS. 

Science  h:is  lo.st  an  illastrious  disciple,  and  Sweden  one  of  lirr 
greatest  men, during  the  last  month,  in  B£BZELlus,who  has  departrtl 
this  life  at  the  age  of  69  years.  His  name  is  connected  with  soiiif 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  his  de»ith 
will  leave  a  blank  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  apply  pliilosopby  to 
experimental  researches,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  up. 

Berzelius  has  been  for  two  years  suffering  from  a  complete 
paralysis  of  the  lower  members,  which  caused  him  much  suflerins:. 
Notwithstanding  tliat  he  lias  been  confined  to  his  bed,  and  that  a 
part  of  his  body  was  already  taken  possession  of  by  death,  he  still 
continued  to  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  preserved  to  him 
his  intellectual  faculties,  which  enabled  him  toporsne  with  activity 
that  beautiful  science  which  had  employed  his  whole  life.  He 
either  read  himself,  or  had  read  to  him,  the  numerous  memoirs  un 
physics  and  chemistry  as  they  were  published.  He  was  enabled 
to  analyse  their  contents  with  perfect  lucidity,  and  judged  thcni 
with  the  same  intelligence  as  during  the  hest  years  of  his  life.  Not 
a  regret  escaped  from  Iris  lips,  nor  a  tear  of  sadness  from  his  eye, 
when  he  announced  to  liis  disciples  and  to  his  friends,  otvehnme  by 
his  physical  sufferings,  that  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  those  diificult 
functions  which  had  been  confided  (o  him  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Carried  away  by  that  insatiable  desire  still  to  gain  additional 
information  on  those  matters  wliich  were  connected  with  \\\^ 
favourite  science,  Berzelios  still  persisted  in  passing  the  whole  dny 
propped  up  in  a  large  arm-chair,  either  in  reading  or  in  dictatini; 
to  one  of  his  schobirs  the  reflections  which  from  time  to  time  sng- 
gested  themselves  to  him.  This  fieitiguing  position  increased  bis 
disease,  and  a  gangrene  at  length  presented  itself.  Madame  l^r- 
zelius,  a  model  of  all  coiyugal  virtues,  never  for  an  instant  quitteil 
her  ilhistrious  husband,  who  could  now  only  show  his  gratitude  in 
heartfelt  expressions  of  pleasure  and  acknowledgment. 

His  death,  for  Sweden,  is  considered  as  a  national  calamity. 
AU  the  learned  societies  of  this  as  yet  but  little  cultivated  country 
have  resolved  to  go  two  montlis  into  mourning  jGor  him.  Tho 
Senate,  the  National  Assembly,  the  public  officers — all  united 
spontaneously  in  funning  the  long  procession  whi(^  acoompauied 
his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 

By  universal  agreement,  Bcrzelius  was  the  first  chemist  in  tbe 
world.  He  consecrated  liis  whole  life  to  promulgating  and  estab- 
lishing learned  theories,  and  in  making  inunmerable  analyses. 

To  him  the  world  owes  the  discover)'  of  silicium,  of  selenium, 
and,  above  bU,  the  invariable  law  in  the  composition  of  salts.  Hiii 
annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  chemistry  sufficiently  prove 
that  this  indefatigable  labourer,  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  aU  hiii- 
guages,  he  read  all ;  his  pen  in  his  hand,  that  he  analysed  all,  wit  ii 
a  patience  whidi  was  never  tired,  and  with  an  intelligence  which 
was  une(j[ualled.  Besides  Ids  numerous  academic  memoirs,  he 
leaves  to  posterity,  who  will  always  read  it  with  profit  and  plea- 
sure, his  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Theoiy  of  Chemical  Proportiomt." 

Bcrzelius  had  received  the  honours  of  nobility  from  his  Sove- 
reign, and  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  in  the 
world. 
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"WHAT'S    TO    BE    DONE?" 


What  is  to  be  done  with  the  manafacturing  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  suffering  still  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  labourers — ^with  the  prospect  that  when  the 
harvest  months  are  past,  there  will  be  a  roll  of  nnem- 
ployed  in  small  country  villages  ;  and  with,  the  south  of 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  siege?  By  general  concurrence 
public  opinion  has  declared  against  the  last  session  of 
Parliament.  It  has  been  a  failure  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.  The  practical  men  who  were  to  subsoil  the 
constitution,  and  turn  up  a  prosperous  surface,  have,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  John  Russell's  statement,  passed  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  bills ;  but  the  long  list  consists 
chiefly  of  private  enactments  in  which  only  a  small 
number  of  individuals  are  interested.  Our  evils  are  of 
a  naiare  wherewith  the  Legislature  can  grapple.  The 
country  is  not  yet  devoid  of  capital.  The  people  are 
not  seaJEedwiiUi  an  epidemical  plague  of  indolence.  Our 
last  acre  is  not  cultivated  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  its 
capacity.  Our  last  possession  is  itot  over-peopled.  The 
demand  for  our  products  is  only  limited  by  necessity. 
The  peopl^  are  not  over-clothed — ^they  are  not  over-fed, 
and  they  are  not  over-housed.  We  have  work  to  do — 
men  to  do  it — and  money  to  pay  for  their  labour ;  and 
yet  the  machine  goes  on  fltfuUy,  threatening  an  im- 
mediate stoppage.  Society  has  states  and  conditions 
wherein  the  Legislature  cannot  efficiently  interfere.  In- 
dolent citizens  cannot  be  reached  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  boundaries  of  a  kingdom  will  not  be  enlarged  by 
the  Legislative  will.  Capital  is  not  creatable  by  star 
tute.  Parliament  cannot  help  its  constituency  in  the 
urgent  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  want  of  will  to 
work,  the  want  ,of  work  to  do,  or  of  money  to  pay  for 
it.  Our  case  has  not,  however,  any  of  these  charac- 
teristics. We  search  the  earth  for  com  and  cattle, 
while  the  means  of  raising  them  in  profuse  abun- 
dance are  neglected  at  home.  Capital  seeks  invest- 
ment vainly,  while  it  is  the  only  thing  needed  to  place 
thousands  of  willing  arms  on  remunerative  work.  Par- 
liament might  have  helped  the  coimtry  in  this  dilemma. 
It  cannot  create,  but  it  can  combine.  Those  who  call 
its  intervention  out  of  place  should  search  history  for 
one  practical  example  of  their  theory.  The  State  inter- 
meddles with  property  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
guides  and  directs  it,  right  or  wrong.  The  Poor-kw  of 
England  is  a  direct  interference  with  property.  The 
recent  acts  for  the  management  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
are  homble  and  distant  Imitations  of  the  English  system. 
The  Scottish  law — ^although  s^  mixture  of  precedents  and 
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decisions  that  produce  nothing  dear  and  distinct — con- 
templates intervention  with  property  as  its  reserve  force 
— the  last  resource — wluch  it  has  lately  employed  in  all 
populous  parishes.  The  right  to  direct  property  is 
founded  upon  the  power  to  form  it.  The  State  forms 
and  therefore  guides.  The  practice  is  indisputable ;  and 
while  it  is  deemed  an  evidence  of  philosophical  enlighten- 
ment in  a  statesman  to  say  that  the  Legislature  should 
not  interfere  with  private  transactions ;  yet,  in  every 
form,  and  at.  every  turn,  the  State  really  interferes  with, 
and  is  becoming  annually  more  prying  and  curious  in,  its 
inquiries  into,  the  private  affairs  of  individuals.  The 
world  prodaims  one  set  of  principles  and  acts  another. 
Sir  Ex)bert  Peel  repealed  a  vast  number  of  small  custpms 
duties,  which  nobody  felt,  because  they  were  supposed 
to  impede  industry;  and  he  imposed  the  Income-tax, 
which  presupposes  the  examination  of  a  trader's  books 
and  business  by  Government  Commissioners.  The  first 
step  was  taken  in  honour  of  the  principle  that  tl^  State 
should  not  interfere  greatly  with  private  business ;  and 
the  next  step  was  into  every  man's  ledger  and  book-safe, 
in  order  to  find  means  for  supplying  the  vacuum. 

We  might  easily  go  over  dl  the  legislation  of  recent 
years,  and  show  that  session  after  session  the  Legislature 
has  been  increasing  its  power  over  private  property. 
Science  rudely  compelled  fine-spun  theories  to  yield  be , 
fore  iron  rails.  The  steam  engine  went  clear  through 
all  the  arguments  raised  against  the  propriety  of  the 
State  guiding  the  application  of  rights  which  it  bestowed. 
The  right  to  labour,  which  the  Legislature  never  gave, 
became  the  subject  of  its  guidance.  Civilization  went 
to  war  with  the  rude  freedom  claimed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastie,  and  still  more  strangely  claimed  by  thou- 
sands who  denounced  this  nobleman's  celebrated  de- 
claration, that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own.  Permit  us  to  work  machinery  for  any 
number  of  hours  that  we  please,  cried  a  thousand  tongues 
from  spinning  districts;  for  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own.  Let  us  dig  coab  for  our  bread 
a  thousand  feet  down  in  the  earth,  shrieked  ten  thou- 
sand unwomanly  females;  for  a  woman  has  the  right  to 
do  what  she  likes  with  her  own.  Can  we  not  be  aUowed 
still  to  prick  or  pummel  these  young  villams  of  parish 
children  up  narrow  vents  ?  bawled  hundreds  of  black, 
dirty,  muscular  men;  for  a  chimney-sweep  has  a  right' 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  boys,  whom  he  bought 
and  whom  he  feeds.  Drunken  men,  who  relish  a  run  of 
three  days'  idleness,  and  forty-eight  hours*  work  in  th^ 
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nrnaining  three,  better  than  calm  and  steady  perseve- 
rance, exclaimed  against  a  ten  hours  bill  as  a  wicked  in- 
fringement on  the  liberty  of  industry,  and  the  right  that 
a  man  has  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  time  and 
strength.  Employers  establish  general  stores  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  works,  and  began  to  pay  the 
wages  of  their  workmen  in  sugar  and  tea,  in  eggs  and 
bntter,  in  wooUens  aud  cottony.  The  arrangement  was 
fair  and  convenient  for  all  parties,  until  it  became 
abused,  and  families  were  compelled  to  take  inferior  ar- 
ticles at  superior  prices.  The  Legislature  then  inter- 
fered, and  under  severe  penalties  bound  the  capitalist 
not  to  do  in  this  respect  with  his  money  what  he  liked. 
Even  the  life-blood  of  business  is  meted  out  by  Act  of 

Parliament.      The  food  of  commerce  is  restricted  bv 

» 

money  bills.  The  cant  raised  against  Parliamentary 
interference  with  business,  by  those  who  support  the 
Bank-restriction  Acts,  is  the  most  miserable  hypocrisy 
or  self-deception  practised  since  the  time  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  law  regulates  the  supply  of  money,  with 
consent  of  the  philosophers ;  but,  say  they,  the  law  must 
not  regulate  the  supply  of  labour,  and  it  must  not  adopt 
measures  for  its  increase.  Ask  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion. 
Brag  the  oracle  out  of  its  closet  at  Drayton  Manor. 
How  answereth  it  the  question,  "what  of  money?" 
The  law,  says  the  oracle,  must  arrange  money  matters. 
And  if  the  inquisitor  add,  "what  of  labour?'*  The 
law,  says  the  oracle,  must  not  touch  labour.  Go  now 
to  Manchester — busy,  intellectual  Manchester — put 
questions  and  answers  on  the  table  of  the  Exchange, 
and  one-half  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  will 
write  beneath  them,  "all  right" — "that's  the  true  doc- 
trine"—  subscribing  thereto  their  names  and  designa- 
tions, if  subscription  be  requested. 

The  same  feeling  existeid  through  all  the  English 
manufacturing  districts.  It  was  fed  by  essays,  pamph- 
lets, and  speeches.  A  broad  line  was  supposed  to  be 
drawn  between  capital  and  labour ;  or,  in  more  precise 
language,  between  the  representation  of  capital  aud 
labour.  Capital  is  not  necessarily  money.  A  rich 
landowner  is  undoubtedly  a  great  capitalist,  and  yet  he 
may  require  to  borrow  money.  Money  is  merely  one 
xheans  of  expressing  capital,  and  labour  is  another. 
The  landholder  has  capital,  but  he  wants  the  means  of 
circulating  it.  He  cannot  bring  an  acre  of  land  upon 
his  shoulder  to  market.  The  labourer  has  capital 
in  his  bones,  muscles,  and  skill,  but  the  unemployed 
feel  the  want  of  means  for  its  expression.  The  two 
qualities  of  capital,  like  chemical  agents,  may  be  useless 
when  separated,  and  yet  would  enrich  both  parties 
when  brought  together ;  but  the  Legislature,  by  its 
money  laws,  orders  both  to  stand  aside.  Money  is  the 
bridge  between  them.  The  Legislature  has  made  it  a 
drawbridge,  and  only  passes  such  proportions  of  both 
parties  as  Sir  Kobert  Peel  tickets,  and  Mr.  S.  Lloyd 
Jones  brands. 

The  political  parties  who  support  the  present  cur- 
rency monopolies  exclaim  against  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference with  business,  declare  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
and  make  an  outcry  respecting  their  principle  and  con- 
sistency, after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Stentor  of  old,  loud 
and  sonorous ! 

The  monopoly  of  banking  and  money -making  in  this 
conntiy  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
free-trade;  and  our  present  commercial  system  cannot 
be  profitably  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  our  esisfbg 


money  laws.  The  parties  who  consent  to,  and  urge  on, 
the  changes  in  customs  duties,  forget  entirely,  or  fail  to 
discriminate,  the  influence  of  money  laws  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  any  nation.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
producers  of  any  foreign  country,  whenever  they  find 
goods  or  produce  accumulating  on  their  hands,  for 
which  they  see  no  home  outlet,  can  consign  them  to  our 
ports,  draw  on  their  agents  here  for  part  of  the  presumed 
proceeds,  and  thus  affect  our  money  market  in  a  serious 
way,  and  to  a  fatal  amount.  The  current  of  business 
since  the  Februaiy  French  Revolution  illustrates  our 
present  portion.  The  French  dealers  have  thrown  hurgc 
parcels  of  silk  and  fine  woollen  goods  on  the  English 
markets,  because  their  own  were  disordered.  The  cot- 
ton-planters of  the  United  States  stopped  the  transport 
of  their  produce  to  France,  and  despatched  it  to  this 
country.  The  influx  of  goods  during  the  past  summer 
has  been  great,  and  the  sales  have  been  small.  This 
feature  in  business  extends  to  August.  The  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures  speak  for  the  decrease  of  our  sales. 
They  were,  until  the  dates  specified  below — 

5th  August,  1847, £14,165.900 

Ito.,      1848, 12,154,280 

Deaciency, £2,011,670 

The  import  of  raw  cotton  shows  diametrically  o{^ 
site  results,  being — 

To  5th  August,  1847, 2,64^,287  cwt 

Do.         1848, 4,170,661    „ 

Increase, 1,528,374  cwt. 

During  the  currency  of  this  year  a  feeling  of  inaecmdtj 
has  existed  on  the  Continent.  Many  capitalists  have 
ghidly  permitted  their  money  to  remain  here.  The 
efflux  of  gold  has  not,  therefore,  corresponded  with  the 
influx  of  goods.  The  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England 
have  stood  well;  while  the  warehouses  of  Liverpool 
were  choked  with  imports,  and  the  machines  of  Man- 
chester were  motionless.  Timidity  on  the  Continent  has 
counteracted  the  influence  of  excessive  imports  on  our 
money  market.  This  counteraction  is  only  of  a  tempo- 
rary character.  The  time  will  come  when  over  imports 
must  be  paid  in  goods,  in  gold,  or  in  stocks.  Payment 
in  stocks  is  only  a  reprieve  of  the  evil  day;  or  a  re* 
duction  of  our  claims  on  foreign  countries,  aiid  of'  our 
future  income.  Payment  in  goods  is  a  realization  of 
the  idea  contained  in  the  agitation  for  free  trade.  Pay- 
ment in  gold  is  made  by  our  money  laws  an  inroad  on 
the  wealth,  the  stability,  and  the  property  of  this  conn* 
try.  Bullion  payments  reduce  wages,  the  value  of 
property,  and  the  value  of  goods.  They  are  made  at 
the  cost  of  iudustiy  for  the  benefit  of  capitalists.  They 
are  the  causes  of  succeeding  panics,  and  each  panic  is 
a  contribution  by  industry  to  the  accumulations  of 
wealth.  Jn  many  nations  our  money  laws  would  be 
injudicious.  In  this  country  they  are  dishonest.  Wa 
hear  often  of  the  sponge,  and  its  application  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  as  we  hear  of  many  other  absurdities ;  but 
that  is  only  the  conception  of  dishonesty,  which  has. 
been  realised  on  the  other  side  by  successive  money 
bills.  Money  was  borrowed  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
and  the  claim  for  payment  is  preferred  in  a  metallic 
currency.  All  transactions  connected  with  this  debt  are 
done  in  gold.  The  annual  interest  is  paid  in  gold. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  our  burdena,  Par- 
liament  has  been  emj^yed  for  more  than  thirty  yean  la 
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inerteMtng  tbem,  because  Sir  Ex)bert  Peel  has  been 
guide ;  for  the  majority  of  the  members  were  lost  in  a 
mist  and  trusted  to  the  linkman.  It  was  unnecessary 
to  go  over  all  these  points  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  propriety  of  Parliamentary  interference  in  the  direc- 
tion of  business.  After  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
defended,  in  the  matter  of  money,  Parliamentarians  who 
abjure  the  touch  of  bills  that  they  say  are  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  management  of  trade  and  the  foot- 
steps of  commerce,  have  a  century's  hard  work  before 
them,  in  o^der  to  bring  the  irregularities  of  the  senate 
boose  down  to  consistency.  They  have  not  passed  a 
single  railway  bill  without  interfering  in  the  business 
management  of  the  concern,  and  limiting  its  profits. 
They  have  limited  the  profits  on  a  business  that  produces 
an  annual  income  of  nine  millions  sterling.  They  have 
even  fixed  the  fares.  In  some  cases  they  have  fixed  the 
price  of  third-class  conveyance  above  the  sum  charged 
by  the  companies  for  second-class  coaches.  They  have 
trampled  on  their  own  principles  without  producing 
a  good  result.  Penny  per  mile  travelling  in  the 
most  disreputable  coaches  is  not  cheap.  Before 
railways  can  become  a  paying  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  public,  they  will  require  to  be  placed 
under  the  Eowland  Hill  genius.  The  State  can  borrow 
money  at  three  and  a  third  per  cent.,  while  railway  com- 
panies pay  six  and  seven  per  cent.  If  the  State 
had  seized  the  railway  idea  and  wrought  out  the 
system,  it  might  have  gained  an  yearly  revenue  of 
three  to  four  millions,  while  the  public  would  have 
been  better  accommodated  than  they  are  likely  ever 
to  be  under  the  existing  war  of  conflicting  inte- 
rests. Tlie  saving  of  expenses  in  Parliamentary 
contests,  which  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  public, 
would  have  been  equal  to  eight  or  ten  millions.  Lines 
might  have  been  made  in  circumstances  where  the 
general  improvements  which  they  carry  with  them 
would  have  repaid  the  cost,  but  where  the  traffic  will 
not  yield  a  dividend.  Statesmen  are  not  indeed  culpable 
for  neglecting  the  railway  system  at  its  commencement. 
The  opening  for  them  to  strike  in  has  not  been  at  any 
time  clearly  made.  They  would  have  been  blamed  for 
experimentalising  with  public  money,  if  they  had  con- 
structed the  line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
whenHhat  father  of  all  the  railways  was  first  proposed. 
They  should  not,  however,  lay  down  as  a  first  principle, 
or  as  a  principle  of  any  kind,  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference in  Government  pursuits,  after  the  bungling  that 
they  have  made  on  railways,  if  that  stood  alone. 

Setting  aside  the  precept  of  class  pamphleteers  and 
Parliamentary  orators,  we  find  the  practice  of  the  State 
interferes  in  every  imaginable  form  with  business.  We 
do  not  so  much  wbh  to  change  that  practice,  as  to  give 
it  a  right  direction,  and  an  impetus  on  a  sound  way. 
The  country  is  sacrificed  to  a  set  of  principles  that  are 
never  pursued  to  their  consummation,  because  it  is 
ruinous  and  impossible.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  asked  to 
permit  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  by  the 
State,  as  a  means  of  employing  labour;  but  the  astute 
Baronet  said  "nay,"  and  the  Whigs  dropped  their  plan. 
This  Whig  plan  was  an  answer  to  our  question  put  now, 
"What  is  to  be  done?"  It  was  a  good,  plain  reply. 
Take  pick  and  spade  in  hand,  said  the  Whigs  to  the  Irish 
peasants,  and  make  farms  to  yourselves  out  of  Ireland's 
unprofitable  mines.  Nay,  but  said  Sir  Robert,  they  tell 
me  in  the  clubs,  that  if  the  land  be  worth  oultivating  pri- 


vate enterprise  will  do  the  work.  Why  does  not  private 
enterprise,  then,  do  banking  business  well  ?  Why  does  not 
private  enterprise  do  ten  thousand  things  aright  on  which 
you  legislate  ?  Why  does  private  enterprise  require  to 
be  so  often  spurred  or  corrected  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
In  this  case  private  enterprise  cannot  interfere  without 
legislative  assistance.  The  land  is  entailed.  The  new 
Irish  bill  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  must  aid 
the  development  of  private  enterprise  in  that  country. 
One  large  estate,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, the  Member  of  Parliament  for  Galway,  and  situated 
in  that  county,  is  supposed  to  have  changed  hands  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  kw.  The  Waste  Lands  BiU 
was  of  a  different  character.  It  would  have  compelled 
the  landowners  to  sell  or  to  improve  their  estates.  It 
could  not  be  palatable  to  the  producers  of  artificial 
wildernesses,  but  it  would  have  been  serviceable  to  Ire- 
land. It  might  have  "  put  back"  the  late  revolt,  with  the 
outlay  rendered  necessary  by  that  event ;  and  it  would 
have  given  the  employment  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
people's  support.  Demands  for  assistance  will  be  made 
again  from  Ireland  during  the  winter.  After  the  Poor- 
law  has  done  its  uttermost,  the  Exchequer  will  be  squeezed. 
Men  will  have  meal  for  doing  nothing.  The  spirit  will  be 
beaten  out  of  their  bodies.  Self-reliance  will  be  made  a 
tradition.  The  public  purse  will  be  the  ultimate  resort  of 
compulsory  idleness.  Then  London  will  fret,  fume,  and 
write  satires.  The  Sassenach  will  be  styled  the  bread- 
winner for  the  Celt.  The  Irish  will  be  charged  with  idle- 
ness. The  union  will  be  called  a  loss.  The  accounts  of  re- 
lief funds  will  be  examined.  The  benevolence  of  good 
men  will  be  thrust  in  scorn,  and  without  their  consent,  into 
the  faces  of  the  recipients.  The  truth  will  be  forgotten 
that  our  Saxon  laws  stand  between  the  Celts  and  their  land^ 
because  we  continually  l^islate  according  to  theories  pro- 
pounded by  gentlemen  with  cambric  handkerchiefs,  who 
could  not  tell  a  spade  from  a  ploughshare.  Ireland 
needs  the  use  of  its  own.  Scotland  has  the  same  want. 
The  work  of  many  thousands  is  sealed  up  in  both  coun- 
tries. Hunting  is  preferred  before  labour.  Sheep  farms 
drove  out  t  he  small  cultivators  some  years  since.  Deer 
forest's  are  now  swallowing  sheep  walks.  Men  who  could 
raise  food  starve  in  the  meantime ;  and  we  pay  gold  for 
beef  and  bacon  that  shotild  be  reared  at  homo.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  Evils  of  that  nature  must  be  remedied. 
The  idle  talk  of  political  economists,  so  called — lucus 
a  »on  lueendo — must  be  exposed.  But  exposure  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  It  must  be  suppressed.  We 
must  learn  again  to  breathe  the  word  "  country."  We 
must  not,  in  destroying  injustice,  forget  that  we  are  a 
nation.  Cosmopolitanism  in  its  most  alluring  garb,  or 
in  any  form,  will  not  suit  our  time  and  our  wants.  We 
are  not  yet  at,  or  very  near  to,  the  millennium,  and  there- 
fore, in  self-defence,  we  must  remember  that  our  own 
people  have  claims  on  us  that  those  of  other  nations 
cannot  advance.  If  this  statement  be  false,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  right  to  form  Governments,  and  of  the  right 
to  govern :  if  this  be  true,  the  duty  of  our  Government 
has  been  grievously  neglected.  "  What  is  to  be  done  for 
starving  labourers?"  We  say,  "Till  the  soil;"  but  a 
multitude  of  old  statutes  and  dead  men's  bones  prevent 
them  from  getting  at  the  ground;  and  we  add,  ** clear 
the  way."  Respect  private  property  while  it  remains 
an  institution  for  the  public  good,  which  it  will  ever 
remain  during  its  honest  administration.  But  the 
eoonty  of  Kent  is  in  existenee — say  in  the  market 
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*— and  a  tri-millionaire  bnys  it  for  a  deer  forest — 
warns  out  the  tenantry,  palls  down  the  hop-poles, 
casts  down  the  pretty  old-fashioned,  old  English  home< 
steads  which  we  even  jet  delight  to  see,  and  tears 
np  the  hedge-rows — ^roots  ont  the  apple-trees,  and  pro- 
claims that,  by  virtue  of  his  money  and  his  purchase, 
Kent  is  to  be  henceforward  a  desert  wherein  to  hunt 
deer.  Would  the  people  walk  away  patiently  ?  Would 
there  be  no  grumbling  in  Kent  ?  Would  the  firm  old 
Saxon  spirit  recognise  in  this  decree  the  right  of  pro- 
perty P  Would  the  government  allow  the  waste  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  make  Kent  a  wilderness  ?  Even 
the  most  bear's-greased  and  eau-de-cologncd  smatterer 
of  principles  in  the  clubs  would  comprehend  this  out- 
rage on  honesty  and  humanity.  Any  government  of  the 
day  would  denounce  and  interdict  this  monstrous  heca- 
tomb to  horns.  In  so  acting  they  would  entirely  de- 
stroy the  fine  principle,  that  a  Government  must  not 
meddle  with  the  disposition  of  private  property. 

We  recollect  certain  places  of  the  country  that  the 
ghosts  of  dead  men  wcidd  not  permit  to  be  cultivated. 
We  remember  a  haunted  knoll  on  a  lowland  farm, 
where  everybody  knew  that  bells  would  ring  and 
frighten  the  horses  of  the  daring  man  who,  with  a  plough, 
might  venture  to  turn  over  the  grass.  The  legend  had 
been  respected  for  centuries.  The  fairies'  knoU  was 
trod  by  sheep,  but  never  ploughed  by  man.  At  last  a 
farmer,  more  resolute  than  his  predecessors,  judging 
that  the  lease  of  the  good  people  was  run  out,  com- 
menced to  plough  the  land  himself.  Some  old  persons 
expected  his  immediate  destruction,  but  he  did  the  work 
well,  and  reaped  the  harvest.  After  the  expiry  of  his 
lease,  the  factor  added  the  fairies'  knoll  to  the  arable 
land  of  the  farm. 

There  are  few  parishes  without  spots  that  were  dese- 
crated to  superstition.  Men  have  gradually  outgrown 
the  superstition  that  kept  their  fields  m  fallow.  Tliey 
must  also  conquer  the  bondage  that  keeps  land 
out  of  employment.  Whatever  laws  hinder  its  appli- 
cation to  the  support  of  mankind  must  be  repealed,  and 
the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  must 
be  reconverted  into  the  homes  and  hannts  of  industry. 

We  passed,  a  few  days  since,  through  a  vast  region 
of  heath,  of  wood,  and  no  human  habitations.  Miles  softer 
miles,  measured  only  by  time,  we  travelled  over  the 
ruins  of  society.  Small  circles  of  grass  in  the  heath 
hid  the  foundations  of  old  houses,  which  our  guide  said 
were  once  "  towns*'  in  the  glen.  The  glen  was  once 
inhabited.  The  hills  around  were  covered  with  timber ; 
but  a  spendthrift  cut  down  splendid  trees  to  pay  for  de- 
baucheries perpetrated  in  London  and  Paris,  and  he  was 
unable  to  replace  them.  We  knew  that  the  trees  had 
been  of  unusual  girth  and  length,  for  the  side  of  the  hill 
seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  pluited  with  small  "  bee- 
hives," covered  wilh  green.  The  little  knolls  were 
formed  by  the  heath-berry  bushes,  that  had  not  only 
climbed  round  the  shaggy  roots,  and  kindly  hid  their 
grief  with  foliage  and  black-berries,  but  had  penetrated 
through  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  pushed  their  tender 
shoots  through  the  old  roots  in  every  direction.  Be- 
neath the  forest's  shelter  haid- working  men  once  watched 
their  harvest  on  the  river's  banks.  Their  cattle  lived, 
and  grew,  and  fattened  on  the  forest's  pasturage.  Little 
children  chased  the  trouts  through  all  the  turns,  and 
reaches,  and  pools  in  the  stream.  Their  merry  laughter 
rang  through  all  the  long  wide  gieii^  aud  the  two  narrower 


glens  into  which  it  separates.    We  trampled  over  their 
hearths  and  homes,  where  yet  the  grass  grows  very 
green  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  had  their  "yard" — 
where  the  thyme  and  the  balms  grew  in  a  comer  shel- 
tered by  the  alder  bush — or  the  spot  where  the  com 
was  stacked  and  the  sheep  were  folded.     We  knew 
that  they  had  been  there.     Though  the  church  is  in 
ruins,  too,  and  the  grave-yard  is  neglected;  for  those « 
who  have  a  claim  to  be  buried  there  are  in  the  lane  of 
some  large  town,  or  toiHug  to  cut  a  home  out  of  some 
distant  forest  of  the  west.     So  even  the  grave-yard  is 
abandoned.     As  yet,  the  heath  has  not  o'ertopped  the 
graves,  but  that  feature  in  wilderness-making  will  next 
be  developed ;  and  then  the  last  traces  of  humanity^ 
alike  in  its  homes  and  its  graves,  will  be  obliterated. 
We  travelled  down  the  glen  many  weary  miles ;  but 
the  longest  lane  has  its  turning.    Wc  reached  a  neat 
cottage,  belonging  to  a  keeper ;  a  second,  inhabited  by 
a  groom ;  a  third,  more  ornate  still,  in  which,  perhaps, 
a  cook  or  butler  dwelt ;  and  then  a  garish  guigerbroid 
mansion — ^the  lodging-house  of  Nimrod  liedivivus! 
And  who  was  this  Nimrod  P  the  modem  deer-stalker, 
for  whose  accommodation  mutton  had  been  bamshed 
from  the  hills,  and  mankind  from  the  glens  P     Some 
haughty  aristocrat,  of  course — ^some  man  of  many  acres, 
whose  ancestor,  in  the  thirtieth  retrogressive  d^ee, 
robbed   "hen-roosts"   and    "cow-byres"  vnth  more 
than  neighbourly  skiU   and  enei^y — some   of  whose 
more  immediate  ancestors  fought  with   consummate 
courage  at  one  of  the  multitudinous  battles  so  common 
in  our  history,  and  who  came  into  the  world  a  legis- 
lator made  to  order.     The  owner  and  occupant  of  the 
cottage  must  be  a  game-law  member;  he  must  vote 
steadily  against  John  Bright.     The  name  certainly  did 
not  confirm  these  suppositions,  but  it  awakened  curi- 
osity, and  tempted  us  into  farther  inquiry;^  until  we 
ascertained  that  this  was  the  residence  of  a  political 
economist — ^t he  home  of  one  of  the  leamed.    Amid  these 
wilds,  speeches  were  written  on  "  demand  and  supply." 
Pamphlets  were  concocted  here,  calculated  to  mistify 
creation.     The  sublime  doctrine,  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  was  practised 
here  with  a  willing  heart.     Treatises  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  were  shot  on  these  muirs  in  cartridge 
j  paper.     The  grouse  were  brought  down  by  satires  on 
the  Ten-hours  Bill.     The  deer  had  arguments  against 
the  Navigation-laws  lodged  in  their  brains.     The  wild 
beasts  composed  themselves  to  die,  under  a  weight  of 
dullness  that  only  put  printers'  readers  or  honourable 
Members  into  a  state  of  stupor.     Principle  was  for  the 
house;  practice  was  for  the  hills;   and  practice  with 
principle  did,  in  this  instance,  cordially  work  together. 
This  gentleman  would  say  that  we  had  lost  money  in 
cultivating  weak  poor  soils,  and  neglected  the  rich  loams 
of  the  Ukraine.    This  man  would  explain  how  you  never 
could  import  more  goods  than  you  exported,  b^use  tlie 
balance  of  trade  would  readjust  itself.    This  statesman 
would  deny  that  the  manufacturer  had  any  interest  in 
the  tariff  of  foreign  nations.    He  would  produce  chap- 
ter and  line  to  prove  that  the  country  could  never  buy 
too  much;  and  yet  there  he  is,  by  reason  of  folly 
which  bought  more  than  it  produced  or  brought  to  mar- 
ket,  enveloped  in  debts  first,  in  mortgages  next,  and 
finally  in  trusteeships.     The  principles  of  dealing  re^ 
commended  from  this  cottage   on  the  artificial  muir 
I  would  briiig  any  private  person  to  ruin.   Their  national 
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result  must  be  similar.  The  issue  will  not  varj  because 
the  experiment  is  extended.  Chemical  ageuts  will  pro- 
daoe  the  same  results  in  gills  or  in  gallons.  Polly  of 
this  character  must  be  stopped,  in  order  to  relieve  Relief 
Committees  and  Parochial  Boards.  We  must  retrace 
many  steps.  .  Men  who  want  a  wilderness  must  find  it 
somewhere  else.  They  must  not  here  write  tracts  on 
over-abundant  population,  and  the  happiness  of  going 
forth  to  build  up  new  states  across  the  seas,  while  they 
are  destroying  this  old  state  in  Europe.  The  forest 
laws  do  not  suit  our  circumstances,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  their  utter  defeat  and  dispersion 
in  every  form. 

We  do  not  expect  the  country  to  be  saved  by  the 
cultivation  of  wastes.  This  is  merely  one  of  many 
remedies  that  must  be  applied  to  its  diseases.  The 
entire  agriculture  of  the  three  kingdoms  requires  to  be 
remodelled.  The  drainage  loans  are  practical  recogni- 
tions of  that  fact.  The  progress  made  in  Scotland  with 
these  loans  proves  the  amount  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment still  considered  necessary  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  best  farmers.  The  loan  of  a  large 
sum  was  authorised  in  1846  on  favourable  terms.  It  was 
nearly  all  absorbed  in  Scotland.  The  distress  amongst  the 
labourers  in  that  country  would  liave  been  most  intense, 
except  for  the  employment  afforded  by  this  loan.  The 
work  done  there  is  scarcely  seen.  It  is  not  one  per 
cent,  of  the  requisite  work.  A  capital  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  national  debt  might  be  profitably  expended  in 
improving  fields  now  under  cultivation,  and  reclaiming 
wastes.  This  money  can  only  be  raised  gradually.  The 
labour  which  it  would  pay  can  only  be  given  slowly. 
The  articles  that  it  would  produce  are  in  constantly 
increasing)  demand.  They  form  the  basis  of  national 
wealth.  They  never  become  unfashionable.  They  can- 
not be  overabundantly  supplied  in  this  country,  where 
population  waits  on  food  and  halts  for  want  of  bread. 

Men  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  waiting  to  be 
hired.  Money  is  craving  safe  investments  at  three 
per  cent.  The  soil  is  offering  the  richest  rewards  in 
return  for  care  and  labour.  The  home  market  for  its 
produce  is  never  fully  supplied.  In  these  circum- 
stances why  speculate  for  months  and  years  on  the 
question,  **  What  is  to  be  done"  with  our  unemployed? 
The  course  is  clear,  and  the  end  is  certain.  We  do 
not  require  to  freight  emigrant  ships,  and  to  cast  lots 
for  the  doom  of  banishment.  Our  confines  are  not 
limited  like  a  bee  hive.  We  have  not  crowded  every 
nook  and  "  cranny  "  with  men,  their  homes,  and  their 
food,  and  do  not  yet  need  to  swarm. 

There  are  some  most  important  departments  in  agri- 
cultural improvement  that  cannot  be  effected  by  a  single 
proprietor.  He  has  neither  the  mean3  nor  the  induce- 
ment to  accomplish  them.  Private  acts  have  been  fre- 
quently granted  to  a  company  of  individuals  for  the  pro- 
secution of  large  works  that  could  not  have  been  effected 
in  any  other  way.  The  late  Lord  George  Bentiuck  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  politician  and  the  leader  of  a 
party.  He  had  been  previously  better  known  in  his 
own  district  as  a  reclaimer  of  land,  iu  conjunction  with 
other  parties,  under  one  of  these  acts.  There  are  im- 
provements that  even  powers  of  this  character  would  not 
reach.  The  advantages  of  judiciously-placed  sheltering 
in  many  districts  are  admitted,  are  deficient,  and  are  not 
supplied.  Some  ridge  or  hill  stands  out  bare  and 
ool(C  because  it  belongs  to  several  proprietors,  because 


trees  on  it  would  shelter  the  grounds  appertaining  to 
various  owners,  and  because  the  wood  would  not 
immediately  repay  its  cost,  or  probably  never  would  be 
directly  profitable.  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  the  cost 
where  value  would  be  indirectly  given  should  be  debited 
equally,  or  in  just  proportions,  amongst  the  parties  in- 
terested. The  first  cost  need  not  be  rated  for  at  once. 
It  can  be  converted  into  an  annual  charge.  An  im- 
provement in  climate  that  would,  on  an  average,  acce- 
lerate harvests  by  ten  or  fourteen  days,  can  bear  a 
heavy  charge.  The  additional  security  afforded  to  the 
crops,  and  the  progress  permitted  in  autumnal  work  is 
worth  a  large  per  centage ;  but  labour  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  accomplished  at  fii*st  without  intermeddling  in 
the  disposal  of  private  property. 

The  railway  principle  has  never  yet  been  applied  to 
agriculture  as  a  necessary  part  of  farm  machinery,  like 
tha  threshing  machine  or  any  other  rural  implement. 
Railways  are  indeed  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
wherever  private  companies  have  constructed  them;  and 
they  have  immediately  raised  the  value  of  land.  The  time 
and  money  spent  in  conveying  rural  produce  to  market 
forms  a  heavy  part  of  the  farmer *s  expenditure,  in 
remote  districts,  and  prevents  him  from  carrying  on  his 
business  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  Railways 
have  always  repaid  their  construction;  although  the 
proceeds  have  not  invariably  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
those  capitalists  by  whom  they  were  made.  The  land 
along  the  line  has  always  been  increased  in  value,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  expenditure  on  their  formation. 
If,  therefore,  railways  were  constructed  into  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  branch  lines,  or  as  lines  to  the  nearest  market 
town,  on  a  cheap  principle,  without  a  view  to  very  ra- 
pid movements,  they  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
land;  bring  its  produce  more  rapidly  to  the  consumer  ; 
save  the  import  of  dairy  produce ;  reduce  its  coet ;  en* 
rich  the  country ;  and  greatly  benefit  the  proprietary,  by 
whom,  therefore,  the  improvement  should  be  paid  for, 
not  at  once,  but  by  an  annual  charge  on  their  rental. 

Works  of  the  description  that  we  have  indicated  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  general  commission  of  agriculture, 
or  some  similar  mechanism;  but  in  no  other  country 
has  agriculture  been  more  systematically  neglected. 

Agricultural  labour  supplies  onlj^  one  class  of  the  un- 
employed, and  not  the  most  numeroiis,  but  their  labours 
would  bring  all  into  work.  Manufactures  prosper  with 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food,  and  languish 
under  its  dearth  and  scarcity.  Food  is  the  first  re- 
quisite, and  manufactures  come  afterwards.  With  an 
abundance  of  cheap  and  good  provisions,  we  shall  never 
want  a  demand  for  clothing  and  manufactures,  but  the 
food  muyt  be  homo  produced  in  order  to  gain  that  re- 
sult. It  must  be  given  directly  or  indirectly  in  ex- 
change for  produce;  and  there  is  not  an  immediate 
hope  that  other  nations  will  adopt  our  commercial  system. 
Time  will  change  opinions  on  that  subject,  but  stomachs 
will  not  bide  the  conversion  of  minds. 

Distress  in  many  manufacturing  districts  has  been 
borne  heroically  in  184:8.  Courage  is  less  severely  tried 
iu  battle  than  in  want.  The  stake  for  life  involves  not 
so  many  considerations  as  that  for  food,  sought  by 
hungry  children,  and  refused  by  impoverished  parents. 
We  could  cite  many  villages  andfc  owns  where  this  deadly 
struggle  has  been  progressing  in  1848.  Manchester 
has  had  its  idle  thousands.  The  miemployed  have 
loitered  on  every  street  of  the  ordinaijly  busy  Glasgow, 
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Pyramids  of  Woken  metal  have  risen  to  attest  their 
•want  and  misery.  Government  have  been  offered  sub- 
stantial security  for  loans  wherewith  to  employ  them ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Wood  says  that  he  has  neither  money, 
nor  credit  for  the  State.  The  apology  is  untrue,  but 
men  are  sacrificed  to  a  theory.  The  Goveniment  is 
ready  to  punish,  but  unwilling  to  help.  The  hand 
stretched  out  to  steal  is  incarcerated — ^the  hand  stretched 
out  for  honest  labour  is  repelled.  The  way  was  not 
clear  of  lions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
difficulties  in  his  path,  but  he  helped  to  create  them. 
Peel's  money  bills  are  the  seven-barred  gates  that  he 
had  to  leap  or  overturn.  His  courage  gave  way  in  one 
case,  and  his  will  another,  so  that  the  unemployevl  may 
be  classed  as  victims  of  1819,  1844,  1845,  and  their 
policy.  The  story  of  one  village  in  many  hundreds  will 
answer  our  purpose  better  than  general  statements.  Its 
population  may  have  reached  2,000  persons.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  a  few  great  manufactories.  One 
firm,  extensively  engaged  in  business,  and  owning  the 
works  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  villagers  were 
emi^oyed,  suspended.  The  works  were  stopped.  The 
operatives  were  turned  out  of  employment.  The  affairs 
of  the  company  were  in  great  disorder.  Hopes  of  their 
recommencement  were  continually  disappointed.  Months 
passed  away — months  of  misery — ^wherein  old  savings 
were  consumed.  Old  family  circles  were  broken  up — 
old  associations  were  destroyed — old  habits  were  ruined. 
Pew  minds  can  comprehend  the  sorrows  of  this  period. 
The  plans  of  several  hundred  families  were  changed.  The 
savings  of  many  were  absorbed  in  the  general  calamity. 
Taey  were  cast  upon  the  charity  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Many  of  them  indeed,  sought  and  found  em- 
ployment in  other  towns ;  but  there  are  now,  and  there 
have  been,  for  four  or  five  months,  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  persons,  subsisting  on  one  pound  of 
oatmeal  per  day — furnished  from  a  relief  fund. 

This  calamity  was  not  caused  by  the  sufferers.  The 
evil  came  in  the  general  distress  tlirown  over  the  coun- 
try. They  neither  could  foresee  nor  avert  its  coming. 
Prudence  of  theirs  was  lost  in  the  business  accord injr  to 
all  the  general  rules  of  society.  We  know  nothing 
specific  and  personally  regarding  the  circumstances 
of  this  finn.  The  house  may  have  been  imprudent. 
The  partners  may  have  been  extravagant.  The  busi- 
ness may  have  been  injudiciously  extended,  or  it  may 
have  been  otherwise  misconducted.  The  transactions 
may  have  been  done  with  unsafe  customers.  We  know 
Uttle  of  these  things;  but  we  know  that  parties  have 
stopped  payments  within  twenty  months  whose  personal 
expenditure  was  ruinous  —  that  others  have  stopped 
whose  business  arrangements  were  objectionable,  and 
also  that  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ment have  brought  other  great  houses  down.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  Government  in  the  affairs  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  the  blockade  of  the  Uio  de 
Plata,  ruined  more  than  one  commercial  firm.  The 
vicious  interferences  of  the  Legislature  with  sugar- 
making  have  rendered  many  other  houses  bankrupt. 
The  absurd  money-laws  devised  by  Peel  have  carried 
embarrassment  and  ruin  into  almost  every  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  circle.  The  operatives  who  suffer 
by  these  laws  have  little  or  no  power  in  their  construc- 
tion. They  are  amenable  for  the  deeds  of  the  State, 
and  they  are  unable  to  influence  them.  They  are  driven 
from  their  homea  in  a  crijsisj  but  they  have  no  power 


directly  to  change  the  laws  that  malce  panics.  They 
are  heavily  taxed  to  support  the  State,  but  they  have  no 
controul  over  its  expenditure.  No  class  of  men  are  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  Britain :  but 
they  seem  to  be  outlaws  within  their  own  land.  "What 
is  to  be  done?"  This  state  of  matters  must  be  changed. 
Tlje  basis  of  the  constitution  must  be  enlarged.  The 
Premier  may  rest  satisfied  that  multitudes  want  a  change 
of  that  character.  It  is  criminal  to  misapprehend  peace 
for  contentment.  The  argument  infers  that  the  people 
must  commit  crime  before  they  can  expect  reform.  They 
must  exhibit  exasperation  before  the  laws  will  be 
amended.  They  must  put  forth  moral  strength  to  the 
verge  of  physical  force  before  they  can  expect  justice. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  doctrine.  It  tends  to  overthrow 
thrones.  It  puts  sceptres  and  old  settlements  in  jeo- 
pardy. Lord  John  Russell  said  that  the  people  were 
not  anxious  for  an  enlargement  of  the  suffrage.  Others 
say  that  they  are.  The  difference  may  be  ami- 
cably arranged.  The  times  are  peaceable  in  this 
country.  There  is  not  any  dangerous  excitement  in 
England  or  in  Scotland.  The  revolt  of  Ireland  is  nearly 
past,  and  was  confined  to  a  small  district  of  that  coun- 
try. The  people  can  therefore  be  quietly  polled.  Their 
opinion  can  be  taken  easily  and  completely  before  the  next 
meeting  of  Parliament.  It  can  be  made  up  in  parochial 
lists  even  by  themselves.  A  small  committee  in  eaci 
parish  could  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  Petitions  are  in 
disgrace.  Errors  in  their  management  have  damaged 
them.  In  future  they  must  bear  the  addresses  of  the 
parties  by  whom  they  are  signed ;  and  they  should  not 
be  presented  in  one  conglomorated  mass,  but  from 
towns  and  parishes. 

The  labour  of  trying  the  question  would  iqlot  be  lost. 
The  state  of  the  facts  is  indeed  notorious.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  people  consider  themselves  unjustly  deprived 
of  influence  in  the  Legislature,  but,  to  win  their  place, 
that  dissatisfaction  should  be  solenmly  recorded.  They 
would,  we  believe,  impart  a  more  healthy  tone  to  pubHc 
proceedings.  They  would  unquestionably  give  a  more 
national  tinge  to  Legislative  acts. 

Our  national  position  is  disheartening,  and  yet  not 
desperate.  The  mode  of  government  must  be  changed, 
because  the  leaders  of  factions  cannot  be  converted.  A 
large  body  of  the  people  have  no  demand  for  their  la- 
bour, and  one-fourth  of  the  globe  is  their  property. 
Their  products  are  unbought,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  customers  in  Asia  live  under  the  same  Go- 
vernment. They  complain  that  other  nations  will  not 
follow  their  example ;  while  one-fourth  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  earth  are  their  fellow-subjects.  They  are  as- 
tonished that  other  countries  will  not  adopt  their  com- 
mercial creed,  and  exchange  produce  for  produce  without 
let  or  hindrance ;  but  one-fourth  of  earth's  inhabitants 
as  yet  acknowledge  their  sway.  Let  them  do  justice 
to  their  position.  Let  them  look  to  the  map  of  the 
world.  All  that  they  can  require  is  branded  with  their 
country's  name.  Every  continent  acknowledges  their 
connexion.  Their  flag  is  floating  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Their  language  is  spoken  on  almost  every 
shore.  The  idle  earth  waits  only  the  touch  of  capi- 
tal and  skill  to  cast  its  treasures  at  their  feet.  No 
wind  can  blow  without  hastening  their  ships  to  their 
homes.  No  current  runs  that  carries  not  their  mes- 
sengers. A  people  in  that  position  need^not  despair.  They 
may  have  to  teaia  seK-dexoal,  bat  they  wxfi  acquire 
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tlierewitli  self-reliance.  They  must  go  to  war  with  the 
temptations  that  sarroond  them,  and  the  propensities 
that  give  temptation  strength  and  force.  They  most 
vanquish  themselves,  and  they  will  in  that  act  conquer 
all  obstacles  to  their  prosperity.  This  empire  is  yet 
worth  the  struggle.  It  is  rich  in  the  materiab  of 
happiness.  It  offers  innnmerable  advantages  to  in- 
dustry. Idleness  in  its  wide  borders  can  only  be 
the  product  of  crime,  or  of  misgovemment.  The 
arm  that  can  wield  the  axe  or  guide  the  plough — the 
hand  that  can  raise  the  hammer  or  direct  the  shut- 
tle— should  never  be  idle  here.  The  colonies  are, 
with  trivial  exceptions,  still  the  property  of  the  people. 
The  debt  that  hangs  over  them  would  grow  light  before 
their  energies.  The  burdens  that  press  them  grievously 
nigh  to  the  ground  now,  would  be  unfelt  by  emancipated 
industry;  and  the  war  of  labour  with  forests  and  wastes 
is  the  most  glorious  of  all  campaigns.  This  old  British 
name  of  ours  is  still  a  good  copyiight.  It  comes  to  us 
stained  by  crimes,  and  darkened  by  suffering;  but  em- 
bossed by  many  bright  and  honourable  deeds.  The 
present  question  can  do  much  to  cover  the  former, 
and  burnish  up  the  latter.  The  democracy  of  other 
lands  are  proud  of  their  race,  their  lineage,  and  their 
country.  We  need  not  pale  before  comparisons.  The 
wars  of  blood  will  cease  before  the  progression  of 
Christianity,  and  the  acceptance  of  its  pure  truths ;  but 
the  chivalry  of  the  spade  and  the  forge  will  never  perish. 
The  rivalry  of  arts  and  science  may  be  doomed  to  run 
through  time.  The  struggle  of  benediction  and  bene- 
volence may  be  perpetual.  The  currents  of  nations  and 
races  may  never  mingle  into  a  dull  cosmopolitanism. 
Mankind  may  ever  present  a  Mosaic  surface,  beautiful  in 
its  diversity,  harmonious  in  its  colourings,  more  splendid 
in  its  comoined  result  than  any  perpetual  and  unbroken 
hue.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  general  law ;  but  do 
our  own  part  more  wisely  and  more  zealously  in  the  fu- 
ture than  in  the  past.  Other  nations  and  other  races 
may  have  their  unions  for  offence  or  defence,  for  revenue 
or  for  commerce.  Be  it  as  they  will.  None  should 
stand  farther  forward  in  good  words  and  works — none 
should  fare  better  in  the  comforts  of  existence — none 
should  rise  higher  in  the  hopes  it  yields — none  should 
do  more  towards  brightening  the  world  to  its  final  splen- 
dour than  our  own  British  union.  But  it  must  be  the 
people*s  union — the  people's  empire — under  their  own 
management,  and  they  need  to  fit  themselves  quickly  for 


the  task.  We  have  tried  goveniment  by  absolute  mon- 
archies long  ago — government  by  a  narrow  class  for 
centuries — ^government  by  a  more  numerous  class  for  a 
time,  and  all  have  been  failures — comparative  failures — 
else  why,  with  work  needing  to  be  done,  stands  idle  la- 
bour, seeking  to  toil,  and  starving  by  the  way.  This 
misery  is  not  by  a  stroke  of  G-od's  providence,  but  by  a 
succession  of  men's  blunders ;  by  the  greed  of  some  and 
the  folly  of  others ;  by  the  folly  of  none  more  than  the 
unenfranchised  and  most  suffering  classes  themselves. 

There  are  two  paths  before  us.  One  leads  to  more 
idleness,  increased  suffering,  and  greater  crime.  It 
requires  no  exertion.  It  is  an  easy,  plain  path,  on 
which  we  may  move  with  the  impetus  that  we  have 
already  obtained.  The  other  will  require  sacrifice,  and 
toil,  and  labour.  PoUtical  exertions  have  been  dis- 
credited, because  they  were  managed  wickedly  and  per- 
versely. Government  spies  confessedly  entered  associ- 
ations to  make  mischief.  Their  presence  was  scarcely 
requisite.  Ignorance  and  vanity  were  doing  the  work 
bravely,  by  their  unaided  power.  Political  societies 
must  be  redeemed  from  this  stain.  We  have  no 
hope  that  the  theorists  will  be  beaten  in  Par- 
liament, except  by  the  representatives  of  the  entire 
people ;  and  we  have  no  great  hope  for  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  country  imder  the  management  of  existing 
parties.  The  practical  Parliament  hatched  bills  for  eight 
months,  and  produced  two  measures  that  would  have  been 
good  if  the  Government  had  dared  to  carry  out  their  own 
principles.  The  present  House  of  Commons  never  will 
inspire  confidence;  and,  very  probably,  no  other  house 
will  ever  be  elected  by  the  existing  constituencies 
better  calculated  to  save  the  country.  A  franchise 
fairly  including  all  classes  is  our  best  political  hope. 
We  care  not  for  the  mode  by  which  the  opinion  of  the 
people  is  to  be  enforced.  Any  scheme  that  will  fully 
and  fairly  reflect  the  feelings  of  "  the  State,**  fulfils 
our  amhition.  The  result  will  give  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion tempered  by  the  obvious  necessities  of  the  times. 
Perfect  respect  fur  private  rights  will  be  mingled  with 
a  determined  use  of  all  the  national  resources  for  the 
accomplishment  of  national  prosperity  and  individual 
comfort.  A  great  work  has  to  be  done;  and  done 
quickly,  unless  the  empire  is  to  sink  before  a  mis- 
applied monetary  power ;  and  the  people  are  to  perish 
under  the  erotchets  of  Peel  and  lus  company. 


BALMY*S  THE  BREEZE. 


Balmt's  the  brreze,  as  it  wanden  oW  hill  and  dale, 

laden  with  incense  from  Tftlley  and  dell, 
Wooing  the  cowslips  that  bloom  in  the  grove  and  Tale, 
Stealing  a  kiss  from  the  brilliant  blae  belL 

Brightly  the  glancing  stream 

Gives  back  each  golden  beam, 
Which  through  the  leafy  boagh  gleams  on  its  stuf : 

Sweetly  the  wild  wood  ro^e 

Nods  to  each  blast  that  blows, 
Hinging  its  shade  on  the  daisy-clad  turf. 

Blythely  the  lark  now  ascends  from  her  grassy  nest. 

Scattering  bright  gems  from  her  dew-spangled  wings, 
Soaring  aloft  with  the  pearls  on  her  speckled  breast, 
Am  *mid  the  ether  she  joyously  sings. 
Glad  is  the  sky  above, 
AU  bdow^f  life  and  love; 
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Freshness  and  glory  is  shed  over  earth; 

Nature  all  loveliness 

Decks  in  her  jevrell'd  dress, 
Breathing  froin  grot  and  glen  mniic  and  mirth. 

Hark !  His  her  voice  floating  soft  on  the  golden  air ! 

Ye  who  would  wear  on  your  cheek  the  rose  bloom, 
Come,  let  the  mountain  breefe  fan  back  yoor  flowing  hair. 
Breathing  o'er  lip  and  brow  balmy  perfume; 

Come,  while  dew  tear-drops  lie 

Bright  in  the  violet's  eye, 
Drink  of  health's  challice,  with  bhss  it  o*erflow8; 

Come,  let  the  meadow  sweet 

Bend  'neath  your  buoyant  fbet ; 
Benen  tiie  tool  that  nieh  xaptuie  fortgoes. 

SabahPaAsbe^ 
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MEMORY'S    MUSIC. 


Waitdeiiino  heart!  ah,  wherefore  grieye  me 
With  the  memory  of  the  past  ? 

Phantom-dreamings!  leave,  0  leave  me! 
Sleep  in  shadows  o'er  thee  cast. 

Nature's  dying  echo  lingers, 
0*er  affection's  broken  strings; 

Mntio,  with  her  dnloet  fingers, 
All  the  past  around  me  flings. 

Ckfriahed  voices  in  thy  numbesrs 
O^er  my  yeanling  bosom  sweep; 

Memoiy  hears  them  in  her  slumbers. 
Sighing,  wakes  again  to  weep. 

Then  the  heart  wil)  weep,  and  wander 
Where  affections  ashes  rest; 
Kilmarnock. 


Press  unto  the  soul  the  fonder 

Tearful  thoughts  that  chill 'her  breast. 

As  the  light  of  day  when  &ding 

Brighter  glows  through  twilight  tears. 

Time  and  change  in  silence  shading. 
Absent  ones  the  more  endears. 

Summer  leaves  around  us  dying 

Fade  away  in  winter  snows; 
Automn  winds  around  us  sighing, 

Weep  amid  forsaken  boughs. 

Stars  of  Love,  around  us  shining 
In  their  radiance,  fade  away; 

Sun! — that  speaks  of  no  declining. 
Bring  the  never-setting  day. 


M.  P.  A. 


DANGERS  OF  OUR  NEW  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


Exnssi£)fC£  has  often  shown  us  that  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  civilization  are  those  which  spring  up  and  ex- 
ert their  influence  in  the  bosom  of  civilization  itself.  The 
system  nourishes  them ;  but  owing  to  some  peculiarity 
in  their  organization,  the  juices  which  prove  to  be  whole- 
some nourishment  in  the  case  of  other  men  turn  to  poi- 
son in  them.  They  look  around  them,  examine  the  op- 
portunities for  action  afforded  by  the  constitution  of 
society,  and  perceiving  that  their  own  intellectual  and 
moral  aptitudes  do  not  qualify  them  for  useful  exertions, 
determine  to  render  themselves  remarkable  in  the  next 
best  way — ^that  is,  by  doing  mischief. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  recently  exem- 
plified by  a  very  singular,  though  small,  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  necessity 
of  extending,  as  far  as  possible,  the  range  of  our  com- 
merce, and  calling  new  markets  into  existence  by  excit- 
ing among  large  tribes  of  men,  hitherto  ignorant,  poor, 
and  barbarous,  the  desire  to  make  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life,  the  very  first  step  towards  which  must  be  the 
opening  up  of  friendly  relations  between  them  and  the 
maritime  States  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  in  this,  as 
in  most  otlier  matters,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with- 
out money.  If  Ministers  go  down  to  Parliament  to 
propose  a  grant  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  royal  stables,  or  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  making  architectural  experiments  on  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  or  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  Mr.  Barry  to  look  down  upon  his  own 
achievements  from  Westminster  Bridge,  little  or  no  op- 
position is  offered  by  the  guardians  of  the  national  purse. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  they  comprehend  the  im- 
portsmee  of  the  thing,  and  resign  themselves  quietly  to 
the  necessities  of  the  house.  But  let  a  gi*aut  be  named,  the 
object  of  which  is  only  to  promote  commerce,  and  furnish 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men, 
and  a  dozen  orators  are  on  their  legs  at  once,  arguiug  for 
retrenchment,  or  exposing  the  entire  iniquity  of  the  vote. 

Some  years  ago,  the  whole  of  that  vast  group  of 
islands  known  popularly  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  was  abandoned  abnost  entirely 
to  Dutch  apathy  and  avarice.  Through  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  foundations  of  a  better 


policy  were  laid  by  the  establishment  of  our  settlement 
at  Singapore,  through  which  a  very  great  amoimt  of 
wealth  and  some  useful  information  have  flowed  in  upon 
the  mother  country.  No  one,  however,  can  hitherto  be 
said  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  either  of  those 
riches  or  of  that  information.  Individual  merehanls 
have  grown  opulent,  numerous  manufacturers  have  found 
an  increasing  outlet  for  their  goods,  and  some  few  men 
of  a  bold  and  chivalrous  turn  of  mind  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  by 
their  courage  and  example  sought  to  awaken  the  spirit 
of  civilization  among  the  natives.  Of  these,  we  may 
mention  Mr.  Kmg  at  Lombok,  and  Mr.  Wyndam  at 
Sulu.  Of  other  adventurous  individuals,  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  we  occasionally  obtain  glimpses  in  the 
private  journals  and  correspondence  which  reach  ns  from 
that  part  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  man  who,  by  his  superior  conragey 
wisdom,  and  perseverance,  has  won  for  himself  an  Euro- 
pean reputation,  risen  to  the  rank  of  governor  in  one  of 
the  most  important  settlements  which  have  been  for 
many  years  established  by  Great  Britain,  and  thrown 
open  the  trade  and  resources  of  a  large  division  of  the 
globe  to  our  mercantile  enterprise.  That  man  is  Sir 
James  Brooke.  In  furtherance  of  the  immense  designs 
which  he  hhd  formed  for  the  civilization  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, he  coiiiisclled  the  occupation  of  Labnan,  which,  if 
governed  with  common  prudence,  must>  in  the  conise  of 
a  few  years,  become  a  second  Singapore.  But,  to  turn 
the  possession  of  such  an  island  to  account,  it  is  dear 
that  it  must  be  properly  settled,  that  a  city  must  be  built 
upon  it,  that  there  must  be  harbours,  piers,  docks,  cus- 
tom-houses, post-offices,  governors,  magistrates,  soldiers, 
together  with  all  the  other  elements  of  an  organised  so- 
ciety. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  spot  a  formidable 
naval  or  military  force;  but  the  state  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  is  peculiar.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  its 
commerce,  and  to  the  number  of  those  who  spontaneously 
undertake  to  develope  its  resources,  has  hitherto  been 
the  strength  of  the  antagonist  system — ^that  is  to  sav, 
of  piracy — whose  internal  structure  and  wide  operatbns 
have  been  fully  described  in  the  "Ediubuigh  Review." 
The  removal  of  that  stupendous  evil  must  be  preliminaiy 
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to  all  extensive  improvement.  No  doubt  the  natives 
carry  on  at  present  a  trade  which  has  for  many  years 
been  on  the  increase;  bat  it  is  equally  certain  that,  were 
all  apprehensions  of  the  buccaneers  removed,  the  profits 
which  merchants  now  reckon  by  hundreds  would  be  reck- 
oned by  thousands;  while  the  entire  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  lifted  up  many  degrees  in  comfort  and 
refinement.  It  must  consequently  be  obvious  that,  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  humanity,  any  settlement  we 
may  make  in  the  Eastern  seas  must  be  organised  with 
two  views — that, first,  of  promoting  legitimate  commerce, 
and,  second,  that  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  at 
present  hinder  its  development.  That  a  weak  station, 
such  as  Mr.  Hume  and  the  economical  opposition  in 
Parliament  profess  to  contemplate,  would  be  useless  and 
ridiculous,  may  be  proved  by  the  history  of  our  attempts 
ou  Balambangam.  In  the  year  1769,  we  took  possession 
of  that  island,  lying  to  the  north  of  Palo  Kalamantan, 
ill  the  channel  which  divides  it  from  Palawan.  Our  ob- 
ject was  then  pretty  nearly  what  it  is  now.  We  de- 
signed to  operate  beneficially  upon  the  natives  of  the 
sultanate  of  Borneo,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  Sulus,  or,  in  short,  to  convert  our  emporium  into  the 
centre  of  commercial  activity  in  the  whole  Archipelago. 
But  the  demon  of  false  economy  regulated  our  whole 
proceedings.  We  feared  to  spend  too  much,  constructed 
our  settlement  on  a  miserable  scale,  and  cast  our  chil- 
dren forth,  like  Hagar,  into  the  wilderness,  to  prosper 
or  perish,  according  to  the  course  taken  by  the  current 
of  events.  At  first,  the  experiment  appeared  to  be  al- 
together successful  Though  our  countrymen  were  few, 
and  consequently  feeble,  no  molestation  was  offered  them. 
The  various  hordes  of  pirates — ^the  Illamins,  from  Ma- 
gindanao,  the  Balanini,  from  the  Sulu  group,  the  Bajos, 
the  Malays, 74^c.,  &c. — came  and  went,  seemingly  on  the 
best  of  tetrms  with  the  strangers  from  the  West.  Had 
Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  George  Thompson  been  then  in  Par- 
liament, they  would  have  said  that  a  corporal's  guard 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  the  diminutive  colony, 
and  they  would  have  been  perfectly  right,  as  long  as  the 
colony,  continued  to  be  poor;  for  when  the  pirates  saw 
there  was  nothing  to  plunder,  they  experienced  no  temp- 
tation to  cut  the  throats  of  the  strangers;  but  when  im- 
mense warehouses  had  been  erected,  when  the  riches  of 
the  West  and  the  East  began  to  be  accumulated  on  the 
spot,  when  luxury  and  ostentation,  the  never-failing  com- 
panions of  wealth,  took  up  their  abode  there,  and  dis- 
played their  attractions  and  allurements  to  the  eyes  of 
the  marauders,  the  case  became  very  different.  All  the 
Archipelago  rang  with  the  opulence  of  Balambangam. 
Riunour.  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  rumour,  and  the 
activity  of  the  Oriental  imagination  soon  exaggerated  the 
possessions  of  the  English  factory  into  imperial  wealth, 
exceeding  that  of  Croesus.  It  was  then  that  the  futility 
of  the  corporal's  guard  was  made  manifest.  The  harm- 
less aborigines,  about  whom  tlie  member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  harangues  with  so  much  innocent  naivete,  col- 
lected together  their  strength,  and,  landing  in  the  dead 
of  night  upon  the  island,  and  falUng  unawares  upon  the 
rising  town  and  factory,  remorselessly  massacred  all  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  in- 
discriminate plunder^  Some  few  wretched  fugitives, 
flying  on  board  two  or  three  trading  vessels  which  hap- 
Tp&onA  to  be  lying  in  the  harbour,  escaped  to  Labuan, 
where,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  courage  and  energy, 
they  endeavoured  to  realise  the  plan  which  the  Grovem- 


ment  is  now  carrying  out,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
James  Brooke.  However,  the  economists  of  those  days 
stood  obstinately  in  the  way,  and  after  a  short  time  La- 
buan was  evacuated,  and  all  idea  of  securing  to  ourselves 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Archipelago  aban- 
doned for  nearly  a  century. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  since  the  days 
of  the  massacre  at  Balambangam,  the  harmless  aborigines 
of  the  Archipelago  have  grown  more  civilised,  or,  at 
least,  been  shorn  of  much  of  their  power  to  accomplish 
mischief.  The  slightest  historical  familiarity  with  that 
part  of  Asia  will  sufiice  to  dissipate  this  opinion.  In- 
stead of  any  improvement  having  taken  place  in  native 
society,  the  contrary  process  has  been  rapidly  going  on. 
Legitimate  chiefs  have  been  transformed  into  pirates. 
Communities,  wealthy  and  peaceful  then,  have  been 
impoverished,  degraded,  and  rendered  desperate;  and 
even  sovereign  princes,  foi-merly  content  with  the  plea- 
sures of  despotison,  have  been  forced  by  the  iron  policy 
of  Holland  to  seek  this  assistance  on  the  high  seas. 
With  these  facts  the  pseudo-economists  would  appear 
to  be  unacquainted.  In  their  view,  the  great  point  of 
all  is  to  avoid  expenditure:  making  no  distinction  what- 
soever between  the  expenditure  that  is  wasteful  and  per- 
nicious, and  that  which  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  highest 
degree  reproductive.  Money  spent  in  mere  ostentation 
and  luxury,  may,  with  justice,  be  grudged  by  a  prudent 
legislature ;  but  when  the  object  of  a  grant  is  to  impart 
activity  to  commerce,  to  enlist  vnmense  tribes  of  men  in 
the  number  of  our  customers,  to  put  a  stop  to  piratical 
violence,  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
millions — in  one  word,  to  emich  ourselves  by  enlight- 
ening others — it  seems  to  us  that,  among  real  statesmen, 
no  difference  of  opinion  can  exist.  Put  down  the  ex- 
pense of  Labuan  at  ten  thousand  a-year.  Is  that  sum 
lost,  think  you  ?  Is  it  cast  into  a  quagmire  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago ?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  pleasures  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  and  his  companions  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  so  much 
money  laid  out  to  interest,  and  will  produce  a  return  to 
the  country  at  a  thousand  per  cent. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  in  gene- 
ral should  be  familiar  with  that  part  of  Asia,  since  even 
our  legislators  are  obviously,  for  the  most  part,  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  unhappy  member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  seems  to  have  fallen  in,  by  chance, 
with  a  certain  narrative,  written  by  a  certain  ex-midship- 
man, and  illustrated  with  very  pretty  prints.  The  in- 
genious young  gentleman  who  wrote  the  narrative  pro- 
bably never  dreamed  of  being  quoted  in  Parliament  us  a 
political  authority.  He  had  quaiTclled  with  his  captain, 
and  was,  therefore,  very  much  disposed  to  contemi>late 
the  proceedings  of  that  officer  tlirough  a  jaundiced  me- 
dium ;  and  as  it  happened  that  certain  pirates  were  at- 
tacked, and  put  to  flight,  by  the  captam,  the  angry  mid- 
shipman, of  course,  sympathised  with  the  defeated  party, 
and  in  his  humble  narrative  seeks  to  shift  the  blame 
from  their  shoulders  to  those  of  their  extirpator.  The 
slightest  familiarity  with  the  business  of  criticism  would 
have  enlightened  the  worthy  Solon  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets on  a  point  like  this.  But  his  life  has  not  been 
spent  in  acquirbg  critical  knowledge.  Though  at  present 
democratically  inclined,  he  has  been  for  some  years  en- 
gaged in  getting  up  cases  for  princes,  and  in  obstruct- 
ing, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  movements  of  com- 
merce and  civilization.  To  imagine  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual could  judge  critically  or  soundly  of  anything 
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would  be  preposterous.  His  object  is  to  acquire  noto- 
riety, and  recommend  himself  against  the  next  election 
to  some  other  sage  constituency,  in  case  the  Utopians  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  should  by  that  time  discover  their 
mistake,  and  send  him  to  the  right-about. 

Not  content,  however,  with  blindly  opposing  a  grant 
moved  for  purely  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  the  sapient 
Mr.  George  Thompson  undertook  to  abate  the  reputa- 
tion of  Sir  James  Brooke  himself.  During  his  visit  to 
this  country,  the  merchants  of  London  and  Glasgow  un- 
fortunately conceived  the  idea  of  paying  him  great  re- 
spect, at  which  George  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  is  pro- 
voked to  wrath.  If  Sir  James  Brooke  had  commanded 
attention  by  delivering  long- winded  harangues,  "  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing,*'  George  would 
have  sympathised  with  him,  because  he  tries  that  mode  of 
celebrity  liimself ;  but  in  Sir  James  Brooke's  case  there 
had  been  real  services  done,  and  the  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow and  London,  wlio  understand  as  well  as  most  peo- 
ple, on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered,  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  their  distinguished  visitor,  because  they 
knew  him  to  be  the  author  of  incalculable  advantages 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  aU  other  commercial  men.  But 
these  George  considers  mere  meretricious  claims  to  re- 
spect, on  which  point  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  agree 
with  him.  Nay,  what  is  worse,  we  have  the  inexpres- 
sible misfortune  to  coincide  in  opinion  on  thb  subject 
with  such  small  persons  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  .scarcely,  of  course,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  same  day  with  the  mighty  legislator 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Wc  have  celebrated,  and  we  trust  with  much  modesty, 
the  ignorance  of  a  dozen  senators,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Greorge  Thompson,  one  of  that  dis- 
tinguished dozen,  would  seem  to  have  discovered,  from 
the  midshipman's  narrative,  in  what  quarter  of  the  world 
it  lies ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the 
eleven  others  have  yet  made  so  much  progress  in  geo- 
graphical science.  In  vain  for  them  the  painstaking 
**  Edinburgh  Review  "  expands  its  hospitable  wings  oi 
blue  and  yellow,  and  offers  to  conduct  all  who  will  con- 
sent to  follow  through  the  mazes  of  that  mighty  laby- 
rinth of  isles.  The  twelve  sages  have  no  time  to  read, 
bsing,  as  they  consider,  much  better  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  the  gro^vth  of  our  colonial  system, 
and  circumscribe  the  field  of  our  commerce.  In  the 
course  of  their  display  of  legislative  abilities,  they  lent 
each  other  much  assistance.  Captain  Osborne  enlight- 
ened Mr.  Hume  on  the  composition  of  a  corporal's 
guard,  and  Mr.  Glad.stone  enlightened  Mr.  Osborne  on 
the  subject  of  bishops.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  cala- 
mities with  which  the  nation  is  threatened,  should  Mr. 
Thompson  not  be  able  to  check  Sir  James  Brooke's  profli- 
gate career  in  the  Archipelago,  will  be  the  startling  of  the 
harmless  aborigines  by  the  advent,  one  fine  morning,  of 
a  bishop  in  Labuan.  We  really  feel  for  Captain  Os- 
borne and  his  eleven  colleagues.  To  men  suffering  as 
they  do  from  episcophobia,  this  must  be  a  harrowuig  con- 
sideration. It  is  well  known,  we  believe,  that  wc  our- 
selves entertain  no  particular  partiality  for  mitred  pre- 
lates, who  unpleasantly  remind  us  of  holy  water  and 
the  Vatican.  But  we  can,  nevertheless,  conceive  a  worse 
calamity  befalling  the  new  settlement  than  even  the  ap- 
parition of  a  doctor  in  theology.  John  of  Tuam,  or  Sly 
Sam,  or  Harry  of  Exeter,  might,  no  doubt,  be  bad  enough, 
but  a  fleet  of  Illamius  and  Balanini,  with  colours  flying, 


Tom  Jones  beating,  andLelahs  roaringlike  somax^  devils, 
would  be  rather  worse,  especially  if  the  whole  British 
property  in  the  island  were  defended  by  nothing  better 
than  a  corporal's  guard. 

Mr.  Mackinnon,  the  member  for  Lymington,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Labuan  grant,  made  two 
pbservations  which  will  probably  excite  considerable  un- 
easiness— the  one  at  home,  the  other  abroad.  Ho 
accepted  the  terrible  prophecy  of  Capt.  Osborne,  and 
said  he  hoped  shortly  to  see  a  bishop  in  Labuan,  and 
then,  treading  mercilessly  on  the  toes  of  Mynheer  of  ihe 
Hague,  let  fall  something  about  our  taking  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Borneo.  If  the  former  announcement 
be  likely  to  sound  disagreeably  in  the  ears  of  Capt. 
Osborne  and  Co.,  the  latter  will  unquestionably  burst 
like  the  discharge  of  a  demi-culverin  upon  the  startled 
monopolists  of  Holland.  What  could  Mr.  Mackinnon 
have  been  thinking  of  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in  that 
fashion!  The  Dutch  Minister  for  the  Colonies  will  not 
sleep  a  wink  during  the  first  three  weeks,  nor  ever,  in 
fact,  until  he  shall  have  penned  a  remonstrance  as  ample 
as  his  own  breeches  to  the  British  Government  in  repre- 
hension of  this  hot-headed  senator.  For  oturselves,  vre 
look  to  see  a  conflagration  in  Rotterdam,  because  the 
Dutch  always  become  fiery  when  you  threaten  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  injustice.  Take  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Borneo!  Even  Lord  John  Russell  was  shocked  at  the 
premature  disclosure  of  this  leading  idea  of  the  Cabinet. 
For  now,  that  the  murder  is  out,  we  may  as  well  confess 
that  we  really  do  mean  to  take  the  whole  of  that  island, 
and  perhaps  some  other  islands  also,  as  Celebes,  Palawan, 
&c.,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  few  square 
inches  which  the  Dutch  may,  upon  investigation,  be 
found  to  possess.  ^ 

Had  we  been  consulted  on  the  point,  we  migbt  have 
hesitated  to  dbclose  at  the  present  stage  of  the  affair 
the  whole  extent  of  our  designs  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. Let  it  be  rccoDected  how  vast  Borneo  is — how 
fertile  and  productive — how  admirably  adapted  for  co- 
Ionization  and  commerce.  If  we  make  exception  of 
New  Holland,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  island  in  the  world, 
and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  easily  maintain  a  popu- 
lation of  eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  souls.  Even  in  its 
present  state,  languishing  under  Dutch  misrule,  the 
comparatively  small  island  of  Java  contains  nine  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  could  easily  support  treble  that 
number.  But  compare  Java  with  Palo  Kalamantan : 
look  at  their  dimensions,  inquire  into  their  resources, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  our  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sible population  of  Borneo  is  exceedingly  moderate. 
Sumatra  contains  treble  the  extent  of  soil  of  which 
Java  can  boast ;  and  what  is  Sumatra  itself  to  the  great 
central  island  of  the  Archipelago,  the  store-house  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  country  of  a  hundred  rivers,  the 
land  of  almost  fabulous  fertility?  Yet,  of  the  whole  of 
this  island,  with  all  its  dependent  groups,  you  must 
sooner  or  later  become  possessed.  All  its  northern 
division  is  already  ours  by  inheritance,  and  as  the 
Dutch  complain  of  the  inconvenience  of  joint  possession, 
we  shall  at  the  proper  moment  invite  them  to  retire, 
and  confine  their  ambition  to  a  task  better  suited  to 
their  powers  than  the  government  and  colonization  of 
Borneo. 

In  making  these  remarks,  our  design  is  merely  to 
point  out  the  dangers  to  which  our  new  settlement  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago  stands  exposed.  Its  peril  does  noi 
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arise  from  the  barbaroas  enemy  in  front,  but  from  a 
dozen  crotchety  Radicals  in  the  rear,  who,  adroitly  seizing 
tipon  a  moment  of  difBculty,  raise  a  cry  of  economy 
against  it.  The  cost  of  Labuan  b  estimated  at  £10,000 
for  the  first  year ;  afterwards,  the  revenue  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  coal  and  other  natural  riches,  which  the 
Government  must  of  course  reserve  to  itself,  and  will  more 
than  counter-balance  the  outlay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  commerce  of 
the  place.  We  know  that  in  twenty-nine  years,  Singa- 
pore, from  being  an  obscure  station  in  the  jungle,  has 
risen  to  the  importance  of  a  populous  city,  and  of  one  of 
the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  East,  whose  exports  and 
imports  are  not  equalled  in  amount  by  those  of  any 
Asiatic  capital. 

And  for  the  first  few  years,  what  was  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  Singapore?  Twenty  thousand  pounds! 
If  we  now  estimate  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  we  shall  find  it  reckons  by  mil- 
lions; and  the  number  of  families  raised  to  indepen- 
dence and  opulence  through  the  resources  created  by  that 
single  colony  is  so  great  as  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation.  We  forgot 
what  Parliament  said  at  the  time  to  the  Singapore  set- 
tlement. Joseph  Hume  was  then  in  the  house,  though 
George  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  otherwise  employed. 
All  we  know  is,  that  the  Government  of  this  country 
ignorantly  opposed  the  taking  possession  of  Singapore, 
and  for  three  whole  years  suffered  it  to  be  held  at  the 
peril  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  experiment,  in  fact, 
was  made  by  that  great  private  citizen,  probably  because 
some  vnseacre  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  strongly  intrench- 
ed behind  the  battlements  of  the  Tory  party,  objected  to 
the  paltry  expense  necessary  to  secure  that  valuable 
possession. 

That  useful  individual,  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, descanted  with  great  earnestness,  the  other  day,  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Wild,  the  geographer,  who  is  reported 
to  have  distributed  some  useful  maps  among  the  elec- 
tors of  Bodmin.  We  dare  say  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Cornishraen  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
their  patriotic  representative.  But  let  Mr.  Wild  look 
about  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  will  there 
find  twelve  economists  who  need  hb  assistance  quite  as 
much  as  the  gentlemen  of  Bodmin.  He  can  enlighten 
Mr.  Hume  on  the  locality  of  the  corporal's  guard,  db- 
close  to  the  wondering  mind  of  Captain  Osborne  the 
prodigious  extent  of  the  future  bishop's  see,  and  perhaps 
to  Mr.  George  Thompson  of  the  Tower  Hamletsthat  the 
aborigines  of  Magindanao,  Palawan,  and  Sulu,  of  North- 
em  Celebes  and  Eastcrh  Borneo,  of  Papua,  Tilolo,  and 
Siam,  are  not  Benrohe  innocents,  who  celebrate  the 
pleasures  of  the  country  on  their  outer  pipes,  and  invoke 
the  advent  of  epbcopacy  and  radicalism  as  the  harbingers 
of  a  new  golden  age.  The  emperors  of  Delhi,  in  their 
most  palmy  days,  and  even  Marata  and  Pandaris,  were 
gentle  compared  with  those  harmless  aborigines  upon 
whose  mild  qualities  George  so  eloquently  harangued 
Parliament  the  other  day  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
Labuan  grant. 

A  grave  and  experienced  gentleman  once  communi- 
cated to  a  London  journal  an  account  of  Borneo,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  based  on  statbtical  and  geographi- 
es statements,  supplied  by  Baron  Munchausen.  Hav- 
ing himself  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  enlightem'ng  the 
public  on  the  subject^  he  felt  exoeedingly  disgusted  that 


any  one  else  should  have  undertaken  the  task,  and  more 
than  made  up  for  his  neglect.  He  therefore  anathema- 
tised the  whole  island,  swore  it  was  little  better  than  a 
conglomerate  of  deserts  and  arid  mountains,  compared  it 
with  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  and  even  disputed  its  right 
to  the  aristocratic  appellation  of  Kalamantan.  He 
derived,  we  suppose,  his  notions  of  dignity  from  the 
Chinese,  who  consider  a  man  with  a  name  of  two  sylla- 
bles more  honourable  than  his  neighbour  whose  name 
contains  but  one,  and  in  like  manner  give  the  preference 
to  the  name  of  three  syllables  over  the  name  of  two ; 
but  when  an  individual  b  so  fortunate  as  to  have  four 
syllables  in  hb  name,  they  believe  the  stars  could  shower 
upon  him  no  greater  blessing.  So  our  politic  friend 
seems  to  have  judged  respecting  this  great  island.  Bor- 
neo b  a  name  of  three  syllables,  Kalamantan  a  name  of 
four,  consequently  in  hb  estimation  far  too  magnificent 
to  be  applied  to  a  place  which  Sir  James,  then  Mr, 
Brooke,  had  brought  into  notice. 

Our  Parliamentary  friends,  the  twelve  Radical  econo- 
mists, would  seem  to  form  their  estimate  of  Borneo  upon 
principles  no  less  large  and  elevated.  Being  themselves 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  character  and  resources,  and  know- 
ing nothing  historically  or  otherwise  of  the  part  it  has 
played,  or  b  calculated  to  play,  in  the  great  drama  of 
commerce,  they  pronounce  ten  thousand  a-year  to  be  an 
extravagant  sum  for  laying  it  open  to  the  Britbh  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer ;  and  were  this  class  of  men  to 
be  multiplied  in  Parliament,  Labuan  would  probably 
even  share  the  fate  of  Balambangam,  because  as  yet  the 
country  b  too  little  instructed  to  bring  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bear  upon  the  House  of  Commons  from 
without. 

To  those  who  have  already  familiarised  themselves 
with  any  subject,  the  eternal  reiteration  of  the  fact  of 
the  case  becomes  the  most  wearisome  of  all  processes. 
The  knowledge  that  they  have  acquired  appears  to  be 
obliterated  in  their  hands,  as  they  incessantly  turn  it 
into  new  shapes,  to  rabe  the  attention  of  the  public. 
But  whoever  has  to  undertake  the  advocacy  of  a  great 
cause,  must  consider,  above  and  before  all  things,  that 
he  is  labouring  to  promote  the  good  of  the  coimtry,  and 
that  while  engaged  doing  this  he  should  not  suffer  him- 
self to  become  conscious  of  fatigue  or  ennui.  Besides, 
though  he  himself,  with  reference  to  the  question,  be,  as 
it  were,  a  fixed  point,  the  circumference  is  perpetually 
shifting,  and  he  addresses  fresh  sections  of  the  public 
every  day.  This  must  be  an  excuse,  and  the  excuse  of 
all  those  who  labour  in  the  cause  of  trade  or  commerce 
and  colonization. 

Besides,  whenever  we  speak  of  events  still  in  prO- 
grcbs,  the  current  of  circumstances  inspire  a  daily  novelty 
and  freshness  into  our  accounts  of  them.  The  different 
parts  of  the  scene  are  constantly  shifting.  One  great 
movement  begets  another,  and  the  natives,  now  com- 
bining with  the  Europeans,  now  standing  apart  from 
them  and  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  while  new 
Cluristian  communities  come  forward  and  place  them- 
selves in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  as  each  others 
rivab  or  allies,  concur  in  keeping  up  a  growing  interest. 
Thus,  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
we  have  the  English  displacing,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
their  redoubtable  flag,  to  overawe  piracy  and  give  con- 
fidence and  courage  to  an  infant  civilization ;  On  the 
other  side,  the  Dutch,  with  fierce  jealousy,  labour  by 
Craft  and  subtlety  to  manoeuvre  us  out  of  the  flelc^  frol^ 
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which,  by  cunning  and  injustice,  they  have  abready  so 
long  excluded  us.  Then,  strange  to  say,  we  behold  the 
Spaniards  rising  and  exerting  themselves  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  the  world, 
which  had  given  them  up  for  lost.  Occasionally,  more- 
over, the  French  flag  has  traversed  the  scene  like  a 
brilliant  meteor,  astonishing  while  it  was  visible,  but 
leaving  at  its  departure  no  trace  behind.  When  the 
Republic  shall  be  fully  established,  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  thus,  but  that  its  merchants  and  navigators  vnii  ap- 
pear to  share  with  the  great  Republic  of  America,  and 
with  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  commerce  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  field  is  large  enough  for  all,  though, 
in  the  mean  apprehensions  of  the  Dutch,  it  would  seem 
that  that  community,  with  its  lumbering  awkwardness, 
and  dogged  and  obstinate  prejudices,  has  vainly  endea- 
voured to  create  the  opinion  that  it  possessed  an  only 
patent  for  developing  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  or  rather  for  preventing  others  from  developing 
them.  Supposing  the  process  to  go  on  through  all 
eternity,  they  would,  of  course,  succeed  in  civilizing  the 
island,  at  least  according  to  their  mean  theory  of  civi- 
lization, though  whole  generations  are  suffered  to  pass 
away  between  each  act  of  improvement,  and  though 
the  man  who  witnesses  one  step  in  advance  can  never 
hope  to  live  to  behold  another. 

The  discovery,  however,  has  now  been  made,  that 
the  old  Chinese  maxim  of  "  slow  and  sure"  is  merely  a 
pretext  indicated  by  sloth  for  concealing  its  own  inac- 
tivity. The  Dutch  are  an  unprogressive  people.  When 
they  first  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  compared 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  they  were  ener- 
getic, and  for  that  reason  gained  the  ascendancy.  But 
that  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  intellectual  activity, 
and  they  have  ever  since  gone  on  politically  vegetating, 
effecting  conquests  more  through  the  feebleness  and 
decay  of  the  native  institutions,  than  through  any  in- 
herent vigour  in  their  own,  and  extorting  a  certain 
degree  of  wealth  from  the  inhabitants  at  the  expense 
of  future  generations.  This  may  be  exemplified  by 
their  proceedings  in  the  Spice  Islands,  where  they  have 
acted  upon  the  old  exploded  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to 
render  an  article  dear  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce,  than  by  distributing  a  cheaper  article  more 
widely  to  gain  by  the  very  lowncss  of  its  price.  To  keep 
up  the  value  of  cloves  and  nutmegs  in  the  market,  they 
uprooted  all  the  trees  growing  on  two  or  three  particu- 
lar islands,  and  forbade  the  natives  to  plant  any  others 
on  pain  of  death.  In  one  particular  instance,  in  order 
to  insure  obedience  to  their  order,  they  extirpated  the 
natives  along  with  the  trees,  so  that  none  was  left  to 
recommence  the  process  of  cultivation.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Spice  Islands  are  surrounded  by  a  bulwark 
of  the  fiercest  jealousies  and  suspicions.  No  merchant 
vessels,  save  those  of  Holland,  are  permitted  to  appear 
within  the  charmed  circle,  so  that  a  silence  like  that 
of  death  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
ueas.  And  England  voluntarily  submits  to  this,  though 
the  Spice  Islands  were  once  hers,  and  were  restored  to 
the  Dutch  through  mistaken  ideas  of  generosity.  At 
that  time,  however,  our  crafty  neighbours  affected  to  be 
animated  by  sentiments  of  justice,  and  appeared  eager 
to  make  up  to  us  by  concessions  in  different  quarters, 
for  our  exclusion  from  the  Moluccas,  This,  however, 
was  mere  feigning.  As  soon  as  the  colonies  had  passed 
out  of  orxr  hands,  an  insidious  system  of  policy  was  set 


on  foot,  by  which  we  were  gradually  excluded  from  one 
island  after  another,  while  the  most  furious  clamours 
were  incessantly  kept  up  against  our  pride  and  over- 
bearing policy. 

After  long  submitting  patiently  to  this  insulting  cou- 
duct  on  the  part  of  Holland,  Great  Britain,  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  determined  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  bring  our  neighbours  to  their  senses.  As 
a  commencement,  we  supported  Sir  James  Brooke  in  the 
possession  of  Sarawak ;  broke  the  strength  of  piracy  hx 
Borneo  which  the  Dutch  has  fostered;  took  possessiou 
of  Latnay;  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Borneo; 
visited  and  chastised  the  piratical  states  of  Northern 
Borneo;  menaced  Sulu,  and  encouraged  the  native  traders 
to  expect  permanent  protection  from  our  flag.  From  sucli 
a  commencement  the  greatest  things  are  to  be  expected. 
Though  the  circumstance  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  late  debate,  we  maj 
venture  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  public  the  fact,  tba: 
Sir  James  Brooke  is  not  only  Governor  of  Labuan  and 
Consul  of  Borneo,  but  her  Majesty's  commissioner  to 
the  Sultan,  and  independent  chief  of  the  Archipelago. 
Clearly,  therefore,  our  policy  is  intended  in  future  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  that  great  island  to  every 
part  of  the  Archipelago  in  which  there  exists  a  chief 
not  inveigled  into  slavery  by  Holland.  Another  proof 
that  our  vigilance  is  roused,  is  the  surveying  expedi- 
tion to  New  Guinea,  confided  to  Captain  Stanley,  whose 
duties  will  not  be  confined  to  laying  down  the  coasts  on 
a  chart,  but  who  will  be  expected  to  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  the  resources  of  the  country,  acd 
the  unauthorised  encroachmeuts  of  the  Dutch-  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  determine  what  steps  it  may  le 
necessary  to  take  to  deliver  Papua  from  their  thraldom, 
and  give  independence  to  those  populous  tribes  who 
annually  send  forth  immense  fleets  of  trading  prahes 
towards  the  West,  laden  with  the  rich  produce,  the  tor- 
toise-shell, the  gold  dust,  the  ebony,  the  ostrich  feathers, 
the  odoriferous  gums,  the  edible  birds*  nests,  the  ne- 
pang,  the  pearls  and  dyes,  and  valuable  woods  of  theL" 
native  islands. 

Already,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  our  rivals,  an  ex- 
traordinary mart  has  long  been  established  on  the  western 
verge  of  Papua,  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  British 
goods.     With  this,  the  public  is  already,  perhaps,  ar- 
quainted  from  various  descriptions,  though  it  is  probable 
that  few  understand  the  various  organizations  of  the 
traffic  carried  on  there.      Such  of  our  readers  as  have 
visited  Aden,  and  examined  the  shores  which  skirt  the 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  will  doubtless  remember  the 
extraordinarv  hold  at  Berbera,  in  the  Somali  count nr. 
Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  coaiit  i-* 
desert,    and  deserted  of  all  inhabitants;    but  at   the 
commencement  of  a  particular  season,  two  lai^  divisions 
of  the  human  family,  the  one  by  land,  the  other  bj  sea, 
approach  the  spot.     Long  strings  of  camels,  laden  with 
all  the  wealth  of  interior  Africa,  toil  along  the  desert 
plains,  through  the  intricate  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
and  descend  upon  the  open  beach  at  Berbera,  where 
tents  are  pitched,  fires  kindled,  shops  and  bazaars  opened, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  trade  displayed  before  the  eye. 
At  the  very  same  period,  crowds  of  vessels  approach  the 
coast,  bearing  thither  the  cottons  and  chintzes  of  India, 
the  opium,  the  silks,  the  shawls,  the  company *s  glittering 
rupees,  the   gold  moneys,  and  all  that  the  wealth  or 
industry  of  the  PeniusuU  can  supply  of  oost  mi  at* 
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traction.  Bustle  and  traffic  go  on  inseparably  until  the 
season  for  departure  arrives;  all  the  vessels  set  sail,  the 
tents  are  struck,  and  Berbcra  is  once  more  restored  to 
the  desert. 

Much  the  same  thing  takes  place  on  a  smaU  island, 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  Papua,  only  that 
here  the  fair  is  carried  on  through  nine  months  in  the 
Tear.  The  stranger  who  should  fall  in  with  that  isle  by 
accident  woxdd  be  greatly  surprised  to  behold  the  hard 
ware  of  Birmingham,  the  calicoes  of  Manchester,  and 
the  shawls  of  Glasgow,  displayed  in  piles  side  by  side 
with  looking-glasses  and  beads,  and  all  those  other  glit- 
tering ornaments  coveted  by  semi-savages.  All  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  East  are  there  present — the 
Bugis,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  the  Chinese,  the  Pa- 
puans, the  traders  of  the  Philippines — all  in  their  na- 
tive costumes,  and  bristUng  with  arms,  because  depending 
entirely  on  their  own  courage  for  protection,  there  being 
there  no  laws  but  the  laws  of  commerce. 

The  amount  of  business  carried  on  here  is  very  con- 
siderable, notwithstanding  that  every  prahe  which  fre- 
quents the  island  does  so  at  the  most  imminent  peril  of 
every  man  on  board,  since  all  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago 
have  hitherto  swarmed  with  piratical  fleets,  intent  on 
plundering  the  traders  and  reducing  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  or  massacring  them  in  case  of  resistance. 
When  the  steamers  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  put 
down  these  pests,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  great  must 
be  the  development  that  will  be  given  to  commerce. 

Formerly,  before  the  ambition  of  the  Portuguese,  in- 
flamed by  long-continued  success,  had  led  to  the  closing 
of  the  ports  of  Japan,  all  the  blands  of  this  prodigious 
cluster  of  groups,  carried  on  an  active  trade,  which 
extended  its  operations  to  the  Malay  Peninsula^  to  China, 
to  Corea,  and  apparently  even  to  the  northern  shores  of 
Kew  Holland.  The  appearance  of  navigators  from  the 
West  in  these  seas  disturb  and  greatly  circumscribe  the 
native  intercourse.  Other  causes  had,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duced weakness  and  decay  in  the  old  institutions  of  the 
country;  but  the  successes  of  the  early  navigators,  who 
robbed  and  plundered  the  insular  chiefs,  slaughtered 
their  subjects,  and  destroyed  their  authority,  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created  that  system  of  universal  warfare 
which  we  denominate  piracy. 

After  the  revolution  of  several  centuries,  Christendom 
is  in  all  likelihood  about  to  repay  the  natives  of  the  Archi- 
pelago for  all  the  evUs  which  they  have  suffered  from 
our  civilization.  The  establishment  of  a  settlement  on 
Labuan,  regarded  as  a  mere  isolated  act  of  policy,  would, 
of  course,  produce  but  an  exceedingly  limited  effect;  but 
that  is  bat  one  of  a  chain  of  posts  which  we  must  extend 
through  the  domains  of  piracy,  in  order  to  completely 
annihilate  it.  To  point  out  the  sites  of  our  future  settle- 
ments is  no  part  of  our  present  business,  though  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  list  of  the 
islands  where  we  ought  at  least  to  have  commenced  sta- 
tions and  coal-depdts.  Nor,  in  developing  this  policy, 
shall  we  run  any  risk  of  giving  offence  to  the  really 
"  harmless  aborigines,"  who  are  at  all  times  but  too  happy 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  our  redoubt- 
able flag.  Their  would-be  partisans  in  this  country 
understand  little  of  the  matter,  if  they  think  otherwise. 
Possibly  they  imagine  in  these  simple  islanders  the  ex- 
istence of  those  proud  sentiments  of  nationality  which 
render  some  famihes  of  mankind  reluctant  to  stoop  to 
a  foreign  yoke.    Bat  this  is  altogether  to  misonderstand 


the  matter,  since,  apart  from  religious  prejudices,  which 
prevail  only  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedans,  there  is 
nothing  that  the  natives  hail  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  the  appearance  of  an  upright  European  among 
them.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  Sir  James  Brooke  among  the  Dyaks  in  Borneo. 
Ideas  of  nationality  they  have  none.  Their  chief  desire 
is  to  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  Malays,  who, 
with  a  natural  inclination  to  tyranny,  greatly  aggravated 
by  superstition,  have  harassed  them  and  thinned  their 
numbers  for  more  than  five  centuries. 

It  is  far  from  our  desire  to  represent  the  weakness  of 
the  Oriental  Archipelago  in  an  unfair  light ;  but,  indepen- 
dently of  all  commercial  considerations,  it  is  impossible 
to  possess  the  shghtest  knowledge  of  what  their  habits 
and  manners  have  always  been,  without  coming  to  the 
conviction  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them 
would  be  to  be  subjected  to  British  rule.  For  an  illus- 
tration of  this  truth,  we  need  go  no  further  than  Sara- 
wak. When  that  province  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mudee  Hamin  into  those  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  its  in- 
habitants were  so  few  that  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  peopled  at  all ;  and  the  wretched  tribes  found  thinly 
scattered  through  its  jungles  were  daily  engaged  in  cut- 
ting off  each  other,  and  reducing  the  country  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  misery.  There  every  individual  verified 
the  terrible  saying  of  Scripture  ia  regard  to  Ishmael, 
that  his  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him.  No  more  sanguinary  and  debasing 
practice  can  be  conceived  than  that  which  has  been  re- 
cently made  known  under  the  name  of  head-hunting — 
a  savage  euphonism,  which,  translated  into  plain  Eng- 
lish, sigm'fies  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  murder, 
undertaken  from  the  most  unintelligible  motives,  and 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood.  Under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain superstitions,  and  of  manners  revoltingly  degraded, 
men  never  undertook  certain  enterprises  without  first 
slaughtering  two  or  three  of  their  neighbours,  and  smok- 
ing and  stringing  up  their  heads  in  the  house  as  idols  ; 
for,  after  all,  the  circular  tenement  found  in  every  Dyak 
village  in  which  they  deposit  the  smoked  or  reeking  head 
is  connected  with  their  wild  and  growing  superstitions. 
Even  the  gentlest  of  all  relations,  that  of  husband  and 
wife,  was  universally,  in  most  tribes,  commenced  with 
murder.  The  young  assassin  took  a  string  of  heads, 
and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  before  he  could 
expect  her  to  smile  upon  him ;  and  their  children,  as  they 
grew  up,  had  their  eyes  perpetually  familiarised  with 
these  grim  trophies  of  assassination  and  love. 

If  Sir  James  Brooke  had  never  performed  any  great 
or  good  action  in  his  life,  the  abolition  of  this  hideous 
practice  would  alone  suffice  to  shed  a  lustre  over  his 
career,  and  soften  his  dying  pillow ;  for  all  the  individuab 
who  have  escaped  death  through  the  exercise  of  his 
salutary  authority,  must  look  up  to  him  as  their  tem- 
poral saviour,  and  bless  him  for  whatever  happiness 
they  may  enjoy  in  life.  We  know  of  few  similar  tri- 
umphs, save  that  of  Greneral  Walker,  in  Gujerat.  That 
great  and  good  man,  during  his  government  in  that  part 
of  India,  prevailed  upon  the  native  chiefs  to  abolish  al- 
most entirely  the  practice  of  female  infanticide.  The 
events  which  take  place  in  the  harems  of  the  East  are 
seldom  known  to  the  public,  but  from  time  to  time  the 
intelligence  reached  our  noble  countryman  that  a  female 
child  had  been  bom  into  the  world,  and  permitted  to  live. 
How  his  heart  dilated  at  the  nevs,  all  thoee  will  bo 
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able  to  understaad  who  love  hunuoiity,  and  thixik  it  our 
paramoant  duty  here  to  preserve  and  not  to  kill.  But 
he  never  reaped  the  full  reward  of  his  glorious  labours 
till,  full  of  years  and  honour,  he  was  about  to  quit 
India  for  ever,  to  return  to  his  native  land;  then  he  wit- 
nessed a  sight,  and  felt  a  happiness  which  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  few  to  experience.  A  procession  of  many 
hundreds  of  ladies,  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  preceded  and  followed  his  carriage  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  accompanied  by  their  delighted  parents,  hus- 
bands, and  friends ;  and,  as  they  went,  they  lifted  up 
their  voices,  and  invoked  blessings  on  the  head  of  the 
wise  and  good  Englishman,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
lives.  The  greatest  conqueror  celebrated  in  history, 
never,  we  will  venture  to  say,  tasted,  in  his  most  gor- 
geous triumph,  a  pleasure  like  that  of  General  Walker. 

Similar  in  kind,  and  not  inferior  in  degree,  must  be 
the  satisfaction  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  when  he  beholds 
around  him  the  increasing  tribes  of  the  Dyaks,  rescued 
from  their  murderous  propensities,  and  applying  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  arts  of  industry  in  mutual  kind- 
ness and  forbearance.  How  many  thousand  lives  he  has 
preserved  will  never  be  known;  but  the  growth  of  the 
population  is  visible,  as  well  as  the  change  from  savage 
ignorance  and  sordid  misery  to  comparative  enlighten- 
ment and  plenty.  Over  a  large  area  of  ground  formerly 
covered  with  pestilential  jungle,  the  traveller  now  be- 
holds coffee  plantations,  rice  fields,  cocoa-nut  groves, 
and  frequent  villages;  and  in  the  hand  of  the  Dyak  the 
sickle  or  the  plough,  instead  of  the  dagger.  Where 
things  have  not  yet  reached  this  pass,  the  natives  may 
be  observed  dispersing  themselves  through  the  woods, 
collecting  camphor,  cutting  canes,  or  searching  caves  and 
hollows  of  the  rock  for  those  delicate  birds'  nests  which 
are  exported  and  sold  in  China  at  the  most  incredible 
prices. 

Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  harmless  aborigmes  from  the  establishment  of 
British  domination  among  them.  Ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  persons,  imparting  their  own  meanness  to  what- 
ever they  consider,  affect  to  regard  the  art  of  buying 
and  selling  with  contempt,  as  a  mere  means  of  amassing 
money.  But  there  is  another  light  in  which  the  pro- 
cess may  be  contemplated ;  for,  before  men  can  buy  or 
sell,  many  things  must  be  done,  many  processes  gone 
through,  many  improvements  made  both  in  the  individual 
and  society.  Properly  understood,  the  character  of  the 
merchant  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world,  since  he 
converts  into  practice  the  wisest  lessons  of  philosophy, 
and  fulfils  the  design  of  the  loftiest  statesmanship.  At- 
tempt the  enlightenment  of  the  savage  and  the  barbarian, 
by  offering  him  correct  and  enlarged  ideas,  and  you 
might  as  well  preach  to  tlie  trees  of  his  forest.  You 
must  approach  his  heart  and  his  understanding  through 
his  wants,  through  his  desires,  through  his  affections, 
through  his  passions.  Offer  him  pretty  ornaments  for 
his  children,  brilliant  dresses  for  his  wife,  glittering 
arms  or  armour  for  himself,  and  you  immediately  arrest 
his  attention  and  interest  his  mind.  You  may  then 
proceed  to  unfold  before  him  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  improved  forms  of  food,  refreshing  drinks,  strong 
and  useful  furniture,  and  by  awakening  in  him  the  wish 
to  possess  himself  of  these  things,  turn  his  mind  from 
the  scenes  of  ferocious  warfare  to  the  practice  of  some 
form  of  industry.  There  is  a  softening  influence  over 
the  mind  in  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  man  who 


I  has  once  slept  under  the  shadow  of  a  neat,  'wsnn,  a&d 
agreeable  hut,  is  less  a  savage  than  he  was  before. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  infinite  gradations  in  the  ascent 
from  savage  life  to  civilization ;  but  when  you  have  ex- 
cited in  a  whole  tribe  the  desire  to  mount,  yon  have 
already  done  much  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
undertaking. 

Now  this  may  have  been  said  to  have  been  aeccm- 
plLshed  when  you  have  established  in  the  neigbbonrhiXid 
of  savage  nations  a  commercial  emporium,  where,  in  ex- 
cha)ige  for  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  forests,  ihtrj 
may  obtain  all  things  the  ingenuity  of  Europe  b3& 
created.  Looking  almost  exclusively  at  the  evils  wLitb 
the  domination  of  the  Europeans  has  produced  in  tk 
Archipelago,  Sir  James  Brooke  was  at  flrst  inclined  to 
regard  their  advent  as  a  curse.  Afterwards,  however, 
upou  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Malay  ^ 
vernmeut,he  rejected  this  opinion,  and  became  convinced 
that  the  only  hope  of  the  natives  was  in  European  cin- 
lization.  But  how  is  civilization  brought  to  bear  up-ri 
tribes  such  as  we  find  in  that  part  of  the  world? 
Simply  through  the  operations  of  commerce,  throusii 
buying  and  selling,  through  those  humble  arts  and  prac- 
tices which  ignorant  ambition  looks  down  upon  with  di> 
dain.  By  such  persons  the  sword  is  thought  more  re- 
spectable than  the  ledger,  the  cannon  than  the  bale  of 
goods.  But  your  man  of  business,  who  eulti^^ates  ai 
intimacy  with  Cocker,  is  a  more  useful  instrument  (A 
civilization  than  the  disciple  of  Vaubau  or  Montecupili. 
Recommend  us,  therefore,  to  the  merchant  for  diffusiiig 
the  doctrines  of  peace  and  prosperity  through  the  East, 

If  the  twelve  economists  who  lately  voted  in  Parlii- 
ment  against  the  humble  grant  of  £10,000  for  I/abunn 
be  not  convinced  by  the  above  suggestions,  we  truat 
that  the  country  at  all  events  will  be.  For,  what  is 
Labuan  in  its  present  state  ?  A  small  island,  rising  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  forest  or  jungle,  intersected  by  streams,  where 
waters,  for  want  of  draining  in  many  places,  create  bogs 
and  marshes,  which  send  forth  pestilential  miasmata,  in 
common  with  all  other  waters  which  are  left  to  stagnate 
within  the  tropics.  Would  our  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  gentlemen  have  Sir  James  Brooke  and  the  other 
officers  of  Government  settle  amid  these  unx^eclaimed 
swamps,  and  be  swept  off  in  a  month  or  two  by  malaria  ? 
Experience  has  taught  all  those  who  have  ever  visited 
the  East,  that  in  all  attempts  at  settlement,  it  is  wise  to 
make  a  good  beginning,  to  clear  and  drain  and  build,  so  ai 
to  dissipate  or  neutralise  the  malaria  that  maj  exi:^t. 
Afterwards  every  day*s  proceedings  dimmisbes  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  pkce ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  Providence, 
that  wherever  man  locates  himself  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  he  may,  by  persevering  industry,  render  it  nut 
only  habitable  but  healthy.  During  the  discussion  m 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Hawes,  whom  the  people 
of  liambeth,  we  should  think,  by  this  time  r^ret,  ob- 
served that  £3,500  would  have  to  be  laid  out  on  Labuan 
the  first  year  for  building  and  clearing.  Mr.  Hmne. 
therefore,  must  have  been  playing  off  a  joke,  much  after 
the  manner  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  when  he  invited  the 
House  to  give  Ministers  a  vote  of  £3,000,  and  bade  Iheio 
take  their  change  out  of  that.  When  they  should  have 
spent  the  whole  of  the  grant,  they  would  have  been 
£500  in  debt  to  begin  with,  without  paying  any  salarits 
to  anybody,  and  without  even  providing  for  the  cor- 
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poral's  goardf  vbich  Mr.  Hume  was  so  generous  as  to 
allow  them.  Probably  the  great  economist  was  some- 
"what  pacified  on  hearing  the  declaration  of  Lord  John 
Hussell,  that  in  all  likelihood  Labuan  would  maintain 
itself  after  the  first  year.  Looking  at  the  rich  vein  of 
coal  that  is  to  be  worked  there,  and  the  land  that  is  to 
be  let  or  sold,  his  Lordship,  we  tliink,  is  quite  modest 
in  his  expectations.  If  the  Grovemment  of  Labuan  be 
organised,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  on  rational 
principles,  not  only  will  the  revenues  exceed  the  expen- 
diture, but  there  will  be  a  very  large  surplus  to  be 
otherwise  employed.  The  wealth  derivable  from  the 
coal  mines  cannot  be  suffered  to  be  monopolised  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  and,  properly  made  use  of,  that  alone 
would  suffice  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  government. 

VVboever  has  looked  into  the  constitution  of  society 
in  that  part  of  the  world  wiU  be  familiar  with  two  facts — 
first,  that  the  Chinese  are  ready  to  pour  into  any  new 
settlement ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  desirable  by  all  means 
to  keep  them  oat.  If  admitted  indiscriminately,  and 
suffered  to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  they  would 
speedily  convert  the  whole  of  Labuan  into  a  garden ; 
but  if  you  inquire  for  whose  benefit,  we  must  answer, 
exclusively  for  their  own.  They  would  pay  no  rent, 
save  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  would  out-manoeuvre 
all  the  tax-gatherers  in  the  world,  and  create  furious 
disturbances  if  attempted  to  be  coerced  into  payment. 
A  Chinaman  is  like  the  sea — all  that  falls  to  his  lot  i^ 
lost  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  never  disgoi^es 
anything  or  pays  anything  if  he  can  help  it.  Therefore 
other  means  must  be  sought  for  to  develop  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  Labuao,  or  some  new  method  must  be 
discovered  to  make  the  Chinese  pay  for  the  lands  they 
rent  or  purcliase. 

It  is  most  fortunate  for  the  future  fortunes  of  Labuan 
that  this  organization  of  the  new  settlement  has  been 
entrusted  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  will  not  only  take 
care  that  the  interests  of  humanity  are  consulted,  but 
will  extend  his  watchfulness  even  to  the  preservation  ol 
the  picturesque.  His  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sarawak  city  are  a  romantic  combination  of  the  taste  ol 
the  East  and  the  West--  the  one  produced  by  following 
the  rules  of  art,  the  other  by  iudulging  nature.  In 
liabuan,  the  same  plan  will  probably  be  followed;  and  if 
so,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  high  hills  and  moun- 
tains, it  will  be  easy  to  mimic  the  beauties  of  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  In  the  first  place,  to  create  a  park,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  juJdicious  clearings,  leaving 
here  and  there  vast  clumps  of  forest  trees,  with  enor- 
mous projecting  boughs,  and  impassable  masses  of 
foliage.  Through  brakes,  and  glades,  and  avenues, 
glimpses  may  be  obtained  of  the  narrow  frith  which  se- 
parates Labnan  from  the  main,  studded  with  nmnerous 
small  sails,  and  occasionally  ploughed  up  with  foam  by 
the  vast  steamers  from  India,  bearing  north  or  south  the 
mandates  of  Great  Britain,  giving  peace  to  the  honest, 
and  war  and  extermination  to  piracy.  Here  and  there 
the  land  swelb  into  hillocks,  at  the  foot  of  wliich  are 
large  sheets  of  water,  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  some 
of  which  are  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  Every- 
where beautiful  creepers  and  parasites  are  ready  to  shoot 
over  treliis-work,  and  make  covered  walks,  rendered 
fragrant  by  their  continual  peifume.  Here  the  lords  of 
the  island,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  will  sip  coffee  and 
sinoks  cigars,  and  form  new  plans  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Arahipeiago*    It  would  be  wdl  if  the  people  of 


Great  Britain  would  determine  to  see  these  things  in 
their  proper  light.  Do  they,  for  example,  suppose  that 
the  luxurious  pleasures  we  have  been  describing  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  things  which  germinate  in  themselves, 
and  merely  furnish  enjoyment  to  their  possessors?  If 
they  do,  no  error  could  be  greater.  The  native  chiefs, 
attracted  to  Labuan  by  trade  or  curiosity,  will  have  their 
minds  powerfully  influenced  by  what  they  shall  behold 
there.  If  they  found  a  miserable  colony  of  Europeans, 
scrambling  sordidly  for  money,  concealing  what  they  ac- 
quired, and  shipping  it  off  by  the  first  opportunity  for 
Smgapore  or  England,  for  fear  of  the  Illamins  or  Bala- 
nini,  they  would  not  by  such  a  spectacle  be  incited  to 
profitable  exertions,  but  would  return  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  barbarous  magnificence,  with  feelings  of 
undisguised  contempt.  When,  however,  they  find,  as 
they  will,  the  reverse  of  all  this — when  they  observe  the 
superb  and  tasteful  buildings  of  the  new  city — the  quays, 
piers,  docks,  and  lighthouses,  the  clear  and  breezy  pro- 
menades, the  spacious  streets  and  squares,  the  gorgeous 
shops,  the  elegantly-covered  bazaars,  the  towering  spires 
of  churches,  the  halls  of  commerce,  the  palace  of  the 
Government,  the  gardens,  fountains,  arbours,  avenues, 
and  kiosks — ^they  will  irresistibly  feel  that  these  are  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  internal  energy,  created 
and  fostered  by  civilization. 

In  ordinary  hands,  we  should  have  much  less  confi- 
dence in  the  result;  but  Sir  James  Brooke  understands 
the  nature  of  the  Archipelago,  and  knows  how  to  dazzle 
their  imaginations,  while  he  wins  their  affections  and 
commands  their  respect.  It  would  be  to  Uttle  purpose 
to  dazzle  them  by  the  continual  display  of  British  power, 
if  they  were  not  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  confi- 
dence in  British  justice.  The  natives  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  astonished  by  the  architectural  grandeur  o£ 
Manilla,  and  even  Batavia  may  excite  wonder  in  the 
minds  of  the  simple  Javanese;  but,  when  they  return 
to  their  homes  from  these  seats  of  European  power,  the 
sentiment  they  bear  along  with  them  is  anything  but 
love  for  its  possessors.  Admire  they  may  the  opulence 
created  by  commerce,  but  their  indignation  cannot  fail 
to  be  excited  by  the  insolent  contempt  with  which  they 
are  invariably  treated,  and  the  hopelessness  of  exciting 
compassion,  or  even  the  feeling  of  conmion  justice,  in  the 
hearts  of  their  semi- barbarous  masters.  Somewhat  too 
much  of  this  may  ere  now  have  been  objected  even  to 
our  own  seats  of  power  in  the  Eastern  world;  but  the 
period  of  such  sinister  influence  has  passed,  or  is  fast 
passing  away.  Our  civilization  has  at  length  become 
something  better  than  a  name.  We  have  suffered  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  infuse  itself  into  our  political 
system,  and  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  the  natives 
of  the  East.  Sure,  at  least,  we  are,  that  so  long  as  Sir 
James  Brooke  remains  true  to  the  character  he  has  esta- 
blished, and  influeuces  our  proceedings  in  Borneo,  the 
natives  will  rejoice  to  take  refuge  under  our  flag;  and 
for  this  reasou  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no 
event  may,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  deprive  this  countij 
or  the  people  of  the  Archipelago  of  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices. That  George  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  may  be  unable 
to  appreciate  Sir  James  Brooke's  character  is  exceedingly 
probable,  since  no  two  things  can  be  more  unlike  than  the 
Rajah  and  the  Legislator.  But  time  b  an  active  and 
useful  teacher,  and  will  ultimately  enlighten  the  country, 
if  it  should  fail  to  do  as  much  for  Mr.  George  Thomp* 
SOS,  on  the  tul^ect  of  Sir  James  Brooke.    AR  the  dtoL* 
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gers  which  invest  the  new  settlement  have  their  source 
and  origin  here.  The  experiment  will  succeed  if  it  be 
fairly  tried;  but  should  the  coimsel  of  false  and  narrow- 
minded  economists  prevail  in  Parliament,  instead  of 
profit  and  laurels,  we  may  be  doomed  to  reap  disgrace 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  politics  as  in  religion, 
they  who  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look  back, 
are  scarcely  deservins:  members  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  There  must  be  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness in  all  who  woidd  do  good  to  mankind  on  a  large 
scale;  and,  therefore,  as  the  people  foremost  in  civiliza- 
tion, and,  above  all,  in  the  great  and  difficult  art  of 
founding  colonies  and  settlements,  we  ought  not  to  be 
turned  aside  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble  pur- 
pose by  mere  considerations  of  expense. 

But  take  the  map  of  Asia,  and  look  at  the  mighty 
countries  which  surround  Labuan — Regu,  Siam,  Cam- 
bodia, Cochin-China^  Tonquin,  the  Celestial  Empire, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  Papua,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  Does  not  that  diminutive  island 
form  the  natural  centre  of  a  prodigious  commerce?  And, 
if,  as  we  have  seen,  civilization  follow  inevitably  at  the 
heels  of  trade,  calculate  if  you  can  the  influence  which 
Great  Britain  may  exert  by  means  of  such  settlements 
as  she  is  now  engaged  in  establishing.  We  say  of  such 
settlements,  because  Labuan,  we  repeat,  is  but  a  link  in 
an  immense  chain  which  encircles  the  globe. 

Pride,  we  are  aware,  is  no  legitimate  motive  to  such 
undertakings;  but  if  pride  were  allowable  at  all,  it  might 
legitimately  be  felt  by  the  British  people,  when  they  re- 
flect that  a  few  lines  traced  in  Downing  Street  will  at 
any  time  cause  a  vibration  through  all  the  vast  families 
of  humanity  wliich  encircle  the  globe.  The  millions  of 
China  and  Japan  depend  as  much  as  the  millions  of 
India  on  the  fiat  of  this  country  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Our  volition  disquiets  or  appeases  them.  There 
is  not  a  prahe  that  puts  forth  from  the  most  obscure 
port  or  isle  of  the  Archipelago  which  does  not  now  de- 
pend for  safety  on  our  formidable  flag.  It  is  true  it 
has  not  yet  suited  our  policy  to  knock  earnestly  at  the 
doors  of  Japan,  and  disclose  the  secret  of  our  power  to 
the  ignorant  governor  of  that  empire.  But  Labuan  is 
one  step  towards  Jedo,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  a 
second  and  a  third  step  are  taken;  after  which  the  junks 
of  Nangasaki  will  be  as  common  as  those  of  Canton  or 
Amoy  on  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  apply  themselves  for  a 
moment  to  the  consideration  of  these  matters,  which, 
though  distant  in  place,  come  home  close  to  our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  when  our  commercial  and  imperial  in* 
terests  are  considered.  Nothing  on  the  surface  of  this 
planet  can  any  longer  be  distant  from  us,  in  the  philoso- 
phical sense  of  the  word.  By  steam  we  are  at  home 
everywhere  on  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea  as  much  as 
in  the  British  Channel.  We  encamp,  as  it  were,  on  the 
seas;  under  our  flag  we  are  in  alliance  with  the  ocean, 
which  is  proud  to  bear  our  cannon  wherever  there  is 
work  for  it.  We  ougiit  not,  therefore,  to  refuse  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  what  is  taking  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  since  nothing  important  can  be  per- 
formed there  without  our  co-operation.  Wc  regulate 
the  destinies  of  Egypt;  our  flag  is  predominant  in  the 
Red  Sea;  over  the  Indian  Ocean  it  reigns  paramount;  in 
the  Pacific,  north  and  south,  it  has  no  rival.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  truly  foreign  to  an  Englishman,  who  ought 
to  look  upon  all  the  scattered  ports  of  tlie  earth  merely 


as  so  many  means  of  introducing  his  merchandise  to  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  who  inhabit  it.  But  Parlia- 
ment is  not  always  sufficiently  awake  to  the  impoTtt'uice 
of  these  considerations,  and  constancy  devotes  more  time 
to  debates  on  an  election  squabble  than  would  suffice  to 
introduce  order  and  economy  into  the  greatest  coloniai 
system^  ever  organised  by  the  human  race. 

If,  in  treating  of  Labuan,  we  have  been  unable  to  de- 
tach it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  because  in  rea- 
lity it  does  not  stanc^  apart,  but  enters  into  that  mgbj 
list  of  dependent  States  which  receive  light  and  vitality 
from  Great  Britain,  as  our  universe  does  from  the  son. 
Small  economists  and  fiftieth-rate  senators  refuse  to  let 
their  wits  abroad  on  this  universal  question.  Their  ig- 
norance may  be  their  apology;  but  if  they  would  be  mu- 
dest  enough  to  confess  that  they  know  nothing,  or  si- 
lently leave  the  matter  to  be  discussed  by  others  who 
do  know,  we  should  be  spared  the  trouble  of  hold- 
ing up  to  contempt  and  derision  their  mischievous 
follies  and  caprices.  Will  no  one  compose  a  colonki 
manual  for  the  use  of  members  of  ParUainent,  explain- 
ing the  geography  of  our  possessions,  enumerating  and 
describing  the  natives  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  and 
indicating  the  inexhaustible  resources  which  trade  aud 
commerce  may  find  in  them  ?  Such  a  work  would  bf 
of  notable  service  to  the  unfledged  economists  who 
clamour  at  the  heels  of  Mr.  Hume.  Let  us  not,  hov- 
ever,  on  the  subject  of  economy  be  mistaken,  becausi* 
none  can  be  more  hostile  than  we  to  the  profligate  waste 
of  public  money.  We  only  desire  to  draw  a  distinctiun 
between  the  capital  that  is  thrown  away  and  the  capi- 
tal that  is  expended  productively,  that  is,  for  the  benetit 
of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  Never  was 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  voted  for  a  more  usefd 
object  than  establishing  a  settlement  on  Labuan.  In 
every  year's  estimate  we  could  point  oiitt  many  iteif> 
which  the  most  ingenious  sophist  would  find  it  difficult 
to  defend.  We  could  mention  prodigious  sums  of  monf;^ 
devoted  to  unmeaning  pomp  and  grandeur.  We  could 
name  several  ways  in  which  enlightened  and  patriotic 
economists  might,  by  their  persevering  exertions,  ssve 
the  money  of  the  cotmtry.  But  while  tolerating  extra- 
vagance, and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  pride  and 
foUy,  we  should  blush  to  find  ourselves  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  a  useful  grant,  at  once  moderate  in  itself  Bsd 
almost  penurious  in  its  distribution.  What,  for  exampK 
is  Sir  James  Brooke's  salary  ?  Two  thousand  five  hoii- 
dred  pounds  per  annum.  Aiid  what  services  has  he  ren- 
dered for  this  ?  He  has  thrown  open  to  us  an  empin*, 
by  developing  whose  resources  we  may  introduce  iscsl* 
culable  riches  into  this  country.  Has  he  in  that  case 
been  too  well  paid  ?  There  are  few,  we  suspect,  who 
will  venture  to  maintain  that  he  has,  at  least  few  who^f 
investigations  have  taught  them  the  value  of  an  inex- 
haustible market  to  a  manufEtcturing  country.  But 
these  are  things  wliich  the  small  economists  of  tk: 
House  of  Commons  think  beneath  their  notice.  It  is 
enough  for  them  if  they  can  annoy  or  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  obtain  the  reputation  among  the  un- 
reflecting of  being  active  patriots.  We  have  little  taste 
for  such  patriotism,  and  little  respect  for  those  who 
profess  it. ,  We  desire  to  see  in  Parliament  men  whose 
minds  are  large  enough  to  comprehend  aU  the  interests 
of  the  empire,  and  who  vrill  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
turned  aside  by  petty  motives  from  doing  justice  toanj 
great  man»  whiether  at  home  or  at  the  antipodes. 
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Day  had  scarce  dawned,  when  In^ta,  who  hikd  just  sank 
into  a  feverish  sleep,  was  roused  by  some  one  calling  on  her 
name  from  the  conrt  below.  She  rose  and  opened  her  win- 
dow, when  she  perceired  Walburga  enwrapped  in  furs,  as 
if  prepared  for  a  joomey. 

*'  I  have  carried  my  point  at  last,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone; 
**  we  are  going  to  leare  this  devoted  city,  and  ensconce  our- 
selves behind  our  battlements ;  but,  lutta,  I  could  not  think 
of  leaving  Munster  without  one  parting  word  with  you — 
with  you  whom  I  may  never  see  again,  and  whom  I  leave  so 
wretched." 

''Do  yon  perceive  it  at  last?"  said  lutta,  with  a  sad 
smile.  "  Well,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  you  depart  in 
time.  I  did  not  expert  so  great  a  joy  on  a  day  like  this ; 
bat  it  is  indeed  a  joy  to  know  that  you,  at  least,  are  safe. 
Happen  what  may,  I^hall  now  liave  more  courage  to  face  it." 

"  Oh !  that  you  could  but  accompany  us." 

"  Hush,  hush !  Walburga ;  if  I  would  I  could  not,  and  if 
I  could  I  would  not." 

"  Farewell,  then,  lutta." 

At  that  moment  the  Counsellor's  casement  flew  open,  and 
the  Counsellor  himself  appeared,  inquiring,  in  his  gruffest 
tone,  the  meaning  of  the  disturbance  at  that  early  hour. 
Walburga  glided  noiselessly  back  to  her  own  house,  and 
lutta  gently  closed  her  window ;  while  Knipperdolling,  not 
desirous  of  wasting  his  words  on  the  morning  air^  withdrew 
into  his  apartment. 

Light  dow^y  struggled  tlirongh  the  darkness,  and  the  sun 
gradually  cleaned  up  all  denii-tints  in  the  heavens ;  but  lutta 
i^till  lingered  there,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  deserted  house, 
where  no  dear  face  was  henoeforth  to  appear ;  her  joy  at 
her  friend's  escape  was,  however,  unclouded  by  any  selfish 
regret. 

Household  cares  soon  diverted  her  from  these  musings ; 
but  even  whiUt  attending  to  the  minutias  of  every-day  life, 
a  strange  feeling  came  over  her.  Every  instant  she  was  re- 
minded, by  one  thing  or  another,  of  the  great  change  that 
had  come  over  the  town — a  change  whose  consequences  it 
was  impossible  to  anticipate,  and  idle  to  coi^ectnre.  Of 
Knipperdolling,  to  her  gr^t  relief,  she  saw  nothing  until 
the  hour  for  dinner,  to  share  which  repast  he  brought  home 
with  him  a  round  dozen  of  firiends,  all  Anabaptists,  of 
coursey  the  heroes  and  victors  of  the  day,  flushed  with  suc- 
oessy  and  who  soon  became  still  more  flushed  with  the  rich 
wines  of  their  host.  The  bacchanalian  uproar  which  suc- 
ceeded these  libations  was  new  to  lutta,  and  stmck  painfully 
on  her  ear,  as  it  reached  her  in  her  lonely  chamber ;  and 
when,  at  a  late  hour,  she  heard  her  husband's  footstep  on 
the  stair,  and  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  her  door,  she  trembled 
for  the  consequences  of  his  probable  situation ;  but  she  was 
mistaken — ^he  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed. 

**  Yon  most  don  your  best  clothes,"  he  said,  "  and  follow 
me  to  meeting." 

^'I  am  no  Anabaptist,  yon  know,"  lutta  evasively  answered, 
*'  and  cannot,  there£>re,  be  expected  to  attend." 

^  Ay,  but  all  will  be  expected  to  attend  now,  and,  what's 
more,  all  are  ready  to  attend.  .We  have  this  morning  dis- 
armed the  Bishop^B  soldiers,  and  b^gun  passing  a  few  de- 
crees.   Mind  me,  now,  lutta^  and  once  in  yovir  life  try  to  be 
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no  fool;  for,  by  heavens!  this  is  no  child's  play.  Those 
who  don*t  come  to  meeting  will  be  marked.  I  wish  you  and 
all  my  household  to  be,  henceforth,  regular  attendants.  I 
have  signified  as  much  to  your  favourite,  Martha ;  she,  poor 
old  soul,  comprehended  me  at  a  glance.  It  is  more,  I  dare 
say,  than  you  will  do ;  but  as  long  as  you  linger  beneath  my 
roof,  you  shall  obey  my  commands." 

lutta  inclined  her  head  in  silent  assent. 

'*  The  time  is  past,"  Knipperdolling  continued,  <<  when 
we  were  forced  to  crawl  to  meeting,  mysteriously,  in  the  dead 
of  night.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  appear  in  Gtxi's  free  world, 
as  worthy  and  free  as  any,  and  the  turn  of  our  enemies  to 
fly  before  us.  Ah !  triumph  is  sweet,  and  sweeter  still  will 
be  its  fruits."  With  these  words,  that  but  feebly  reflected 
the  insolent  triumph  that  swelled  his  whole  being,  the  Coun- 
sellor turned  from  the  chamber. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  accompanied  by  her  faithful 
Martha,  and  muflied  in  her  hood  and  cloak,  in  a  way  almost 
to  baffle  recognition,  lutta  set  out  on  her  enforced  duty.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation  and  fear,  such  as  she  luid 
never  before  experienced  in  her  harmless  life,  that  she  ven- 
tured forth  into  the  street,  for  the  first  time  since  her  hus- 
band had  openly  avowed  himself  a  traitor  not  only  to  the 
Bishop  but  to  the  town  itself — a  sectarian,  a  rebel  to  Church 
and  State.  She  no  longer  felt  that  assurance  with  which 
the  Bame  Knippei*doIling  of  a  few  months  back  trod  the 
street,  confident  in  her  husband's  dignity,  secure  of  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  she  encountered.  She  now  crept  along, 
the  conscious  sharer  in  the  guilt  of  another  and  its  impend- 
ing consequences ;  whilst  many  an  eye  followed  her  from 
window  or  street,  whose  owner  envied,  with  heavy  heart, 
the  security  which  attended  the  wife  of  the  chief  member 
of  the  new  Senate,  a  counsellor  still,  and  one  who  was  all- 
powerfhl  with  the  party  who,  for  the  time  being,  held  the 
town  at  \ii  mercy.  To  such,  whilst  she  pressed  forward 
abashed  and  trembling,  triumph  and  safety  seemed  to  lurk 
in  every  fold  of  lier  dress — ^in  every  one  of  her  timid  foot- 
steps. So  do  human  beings  often  envy  each  other  for  bless- 
ings whose  existence  is  based  on  mere  supposition ! 

As  she  went  along,  everywhere  marks  of  violence  met  her 
eye.  Many  of  the  finest  houses,  whose  noble  or  respected 
proprietors  were  personally  known  to  her,  presented  a  strange 
and  sod  aspect.  The  doors  lay  strewn  in  fragments  upon 
the  stone  steps,  and  the  armorial  bearings,  or  initials,  were 
knocked  off  the  stone  shields  over  the  entrances.  The  outer 
shatters  swung  to  and  fro,  disconsolately,  on  their  hinges ; 
and  the  windows  they  protected  were  broken.  lutta  stood 
aghast  at  sight  of  this  devastation ;  but  her  consternation 
was  greatly  augmented  upon  entering  one  of  the  despoiled 
dwellings. 

Whatever  was  of  the  least  value  had  disappeared.  Pic- 
tures by  good  masters,  which  were  then  rare,  and  considered 
heirlooms  of  value,  together  with  the  tapestry  hangings,  had 
been  torn  from  the  walls.  Venetian  mirrors  were  too  new 
to  have  yet  found  their  way  to  Munster ;  nor  were  costi 
chamber  carpets  known  to  its  inhabitants.  The  wealth  of 
those  days  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  treasures  of  the 
buffet,  its  huge  goblets  of  richly-tinted  glass,  or  of  chased 
gold  and  silrer,  and  the  large  dishes,  flagons,  and  caadek- 
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bras  of  the  same  metal  that  nsually  decorated  it.  The  buf- 
fets were  there  still,  bat  bereft  of  their  splendid  contents. 
Some  of  the  clocks  were  broken ;  otliers  still  sent  their  mo- 
notonous ticking  through  the  silent,  rifled  house.  Bare  and 
curious  manuscripts,  richly  illumined,  half-torn  or  burnt, 
littered  the  floor,  along  with  a  few  printed  volumes,  scarcely 
less  precious.  The  same  ruthless  hands  had  chipped  off  the 
armoriated  cornices,  and  beaten  down  the 'scutcheons  from  the 
ceilings — ^from  the  rich  beds,  the  fine  linen  to  which  the 
Germans  were  ever  so  much  addictod,had  wholly  disappeared. 
Nothing  had  been  left  that  could  conveniently  be  taken,  and 
of  the  remainder  nothing  spared  that  could  be  broken  with 
ease.  The  wardrobes  were  empty,  where  but  a  few  hours 
ago  hung  the  rich-furred  robes  of  the  male  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  gold  and  silver  tissues  of  the  ladies.  lutta 
gazed  about  her  in  mute  amazement.  Martha's  feelings 
found  vent  more  easily. 

<'  Oh,  Mistress !"  she  exclaimed,  **  what  good  luck  that 
master  is  among  the  villains,  or  all  our  fine  things  would 
go  the  same  way  as  these  have  gone.  Holy  Virgin !  no, 
no— I  mean.  Oh,  gracious ! — ^for  I  am  like  the  Lady  Wal- 
burga :  no  Popish  delusions  for  me  now ;  but,  the  Lord  be 
good  to  us !  what  times  we  live  in !  Here's  the  crib  of 
their  youngest;  see,  the  little  head  lay  here;  the  impress 
is  as  olear  on  the  pillow  as  tliat  left  by  a  hare  on  its  form. 
It  is  a  sight  makes  the  heart  bleed,  to  see  all  the  comforts 
of  honest  folk  thus  scattered  to  the  wind  I  Poor  baby ! 
they  may  have  been  obliged  to  cradle  it  in  a  marsh  last 
night!  Oh!  the  thievish  wretches!"  continued  the  sym- 
pathising Martha,  indignantly ;  "  look  here.  Mistress,  how 
they  have  tossed  about  these  letters  and  papers  I"  She  picked 
up  a  few  scraps,  and  handed  them  to  lutta. 

Some  were  leaves  torn  out  of  account  books.  One  was 
the  fragment  of  a  deed  of  mortgage,  whose  destruction  would 
most  probably  entail  serious  consequences  on  the  owner, 
lutta  cast  the  worthless  document  from  her,  with  a  heavy 
sigh.  Her  thoughts  reverted  to  Walburga  and  her  chil- 
dren— to  her  sudden  flight  and  the  perils  that  surrounded 
her;  and  her  heart  sank  within  her.  She  could  hardly 
muster  suflicient  courage  to  issue  forth  from  this  desolate, 
plundered,  desecrated  dwelling,  which  she  had  once  known 
the  comfortable,  and,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  day, 
even  luxurious  home  of  an  amiable  family ;  and  that,  too,  to 
associate  with  the  perpetrators  of  these  very  outrages.  As 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  a  man,  whose  appearance 
denoted  him  to  belong  to  the  lowest  order  of  sooiety,  and 
whose  dark  looks  boded  no  friendly  intentions,  stood  in  her 
way. 

"  Ho,  ho !  yon  thought  of  coming  back  to  your  warm 
nest^  did  yon  ?  You  shouldn't  have  left  it ;  it  is  too  late 
now,  my  brave  madam,  and  that's  what  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  lutta,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice ; 
**  let  me  pass,  I  beg.  I  merely  looked  in  at  the  house  as  I 
was  going  along." 

**  Tell  that  to  the  crows  if  you  like — ^that  shift  won't  do 
with  me.  I  shall  not  let  you  pass,  and,  what's  more,  I  will 
see  if  you  are  worth  looking  at." 

Old  Martha,  by  far  more  resolute  than  her  mistress,  here 
interposed ;  and,  pushing  aside  the  ruflian's  hand,  which 
was  about  to  remove  lutta's  hood,  she  exclaimed,  in  her 
shrillest  tones  :~^ 

"  Varlet !  how  dare  you  stop  the  way  thus?  Let  Dame 
KnipperdoUing  go  freely  on  her  way  to  meeting." 

"  Dame  Knipperdolling !"  said  the  man,  falling  back  re- 
spectfblJy ;  "  going  to  meeting  !  that's  another  tibing;  but 


it  is  &lse.     Did  you  not  call  me  varlet  just  now,  you  old 
Jezebel?" 

Some  men,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  voices  loud  in  angn' 
debate,  grouped  round  the  disputants,  and  lutta  regretleci 
having  yielded  to  her  curiosity.  She  was  about  to  retre»i 
into  the  house,  when  Martha  detained  her  by  a  firm  gnL<f, 
whispering,  as  she  did  so : — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  keep  the  street,  where  there 
is  a  chance  of  help  and  recognition,  or,  at  any  rate,  human 
eyes  to  see  us." 

lutta  felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  stood  her  groaud, 
though  an  ill-looking  mob  was  gradually  collecting  in  front 
of  the  spot  where  she  stood.  Luckily  for  her,  at  that  ino- 
ment  Krechting,  her  husband's  bosom  friend,  was  hnriTin;; 
up  the  street.  Martha's  quick  eye  soon  discerned  bim 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  she  called  hstilT 
after  him.  He  heard  the  call,  and  obeyed  it,  elbowing  hU 
way  up  to  her. 

**  Off  with  your  hood !"  said  Martha  to  her  mistress ;  uid, 
seeing  her  hesitate,  with  her  own  hands  she  tlirew  baik 
the  silken  folds,  and  exposed  to  view  lutta's  pale  coumc- 
nance,  still  paler  than  usual  from  emotion.  Krechting,  on 
recognising  her,  exclaimed : — 

"  What's  the  matter  ? — why  are  you  detained,  Dame  Knij)- 
perdolling?  '  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance?" 

"  Of  the  greatest,"  said  lutta,  disconsolately  ;  .«*  for  my 
husband  awaits  me,  and  I  cannot  get  on — ^the  people  wont 
let  me." 

But  as  she  spoke,  the  men  who  had  pressed  round  ber 
so  rudely  up  to  that  moment  fell  back  respectfiilly ;  nay, 
dispersed  so  rapidly  that  they  seemed  to  melt  away  in  air. 
One,  however,  her  original  aggressor,  still  lingered ;  he  nov 
approached  her  with  a  penitent  face. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Dame,"  he  muttered;  "  but  I  didn't 
believe  you  when  you  said  you  were  the  Counsellor's  wife. 
Had  you  shown  your  face  I  should  have  known  you  »poke 
the  truth,  because  I  have  always  heard  you  were  more  like 
an  image  carved  in  ivory,  than  like  a  woman  of  flesh  and 
blood ;"  and  with  this  closing  compliment  he,  too,  departed. 
Thus  relieved,  lutta  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  It  was  no  longer  in  a  mean  bnildinr , 
in  a  lone  lane,  that  the  triumphant  Anabaptists  now  assem- 
bled, but  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  market-place,  the  chief 
building  in  the  finest  part  of  the  city.  The  hall  wa«  fnll 
to  suffocation  ;  and  lutta  felt  as  if  she  should  have  sunk  to 
the  earth  with  shame,  as,  throwing  back  her  hood,  she  re- 
vealed her  features  to  public  gaze,  under  circumstances  which 
she  deemed  disgraceful ;  but  one  glance  at  the  assembly 
served  to  convince  her  that  her  humiliation  was  shared  br 
many.  On  the  benches,  rising  one  above  another  as  tbev 
receded  to  the  wall,  she  saw  the  best  and  highest  in  the 
town ;  ex-counsellors,  ex-preaohers  of  the  new  religioD> 
zealous  Catholics,  ardent  Bishop^s  men,  nay,  even  member^ 
of  the  Court  sat  there,  with  features  so  rigidly  composed, 
that,  though  sorrow  might  indeed  be  traced,  no  indigfna- 
tion,  no  power  or  will  to  resist,  was  disoernible  in  their 
countenanoes. 

The  presence  of  such  persons,  at  such  a  place,  and  for 
such  a  purpose,  gave  lutta  a  clearer  and  more  overwhelm- 
ing notion  of  the  true  and  critical  situation  of  the  town 
than  she  had  yet  conceived.  Not  fax  off  she  beheld  the 
lovely  sisters,  Minna  and  Bertha,  with  their  parentii.  She 
perceived,  too,  the  beautiful  Gertrude,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  some  person  or  other,  the  obviooa  oentie  of  an  soi- 
mated  group,  with  an  expression  of  such  miveiled  and  ardent 
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admiratioDy  as  compl€itety  to  change  the  character  of  her 
physiognomy.  Her  eyes  following  the  same  direction,  fell 
upon  the  very  remarkable  person  of  the  handsome  tailor- 
jirophet,  whose  form  rose  towering  in  the  midst  of  his  faith- 
ful adherents,  among  whom  Knipperdolling  and  Rothmann 
ranked  first.  lutta  could  not  deny,  as  she  looked  from  John 
of  Leyden  to  Gertrude,  and  iron*  Gertrude  to  John  of  Ley- 
den,  that  the  harmonious  lines  which  constitute  beauty  are 
as  powerful  on  the  imagination  as  the  harmonious  chords 
that  make  music.  Both,  thought  she,  must  be  of  divine 
origin ;  and  yet  how  oft  are  these  gifts  applie<l  to  most 
hellish  purposes.  As  poor  lutta  thought  thus,  she  might 
almost  have  been  imagined  to  be  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  that  the  awfbl  Marseillaise,  that  strange, 
mystic  cantate  which  seems  to  conjure  up  the  unseen,  but 
bloody,  spirits  of  war  and  discord,  was  revealed  to  her  by 
some  secret  prescience  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  solemn 
hymns  of  the  Catholic  priests,  round  the  funeral  pile  of  the 
heretics,  suggested  the  thought. 

After  raising  a  psalm  not  remarkably  tnpeftil,  the  Ana- 
baptists proceeded  to  what  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
tenned  sermons,  popular  harangues,  or  historical  exposures ; 
for,  according  to  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  speaker's  mind, 
the  addresses  partook  of  each  of  these  three  characters. 
The  tailor-prophet  was  the  first  to  open.  Springing  on  a 
table  by  way  of  platform,  and  throwing  his  anns  and  legs 
about  him  in  a  frantic  manner,  he  seemed,  at  first,  to  be 
executing  some  wild,  outlandish  dance,  screaming  and  shout- 
ing the  whilst  like  a  maniac. 

"  La !  Mistress,"  whispered  Martha  into  lutta's  reluctant 
ear,  "  they  say  the  vision  is  on  him.  I  thought  it  was  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  or  that  he  was,  perhaps,  the  worse  for  liquor  ; 
but  they  say  that*s  the  way  the  spirit  works,  and  men  are 
thus  when  God  speaks  to  them." 

"Hush,  >fartha — hush,  for  heaven's  sake — if  you  should 
be  heard!" 

Many  of  those  assembled  looked  as  little  prepared  for  the 
exhibition,  and  as  much  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it,  as 
Martha  herself;  but  the  "faithful  elect"  seemed  better  in- 
formed ;  for  they  uncovered  their  heads  in  token  of  respect, 
and  a  man  with  a  cow  horn  advanced  at  regular  intervals 
and  drew  from  his  instrument  an  uncouth  blast,  such  as 
might  induce  a  stray  heifer  to  halt  and  prick  her  ears 
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strange  accompaniment  to  a  stranger  tune.  At  the  third 
flourish,  a  low  titter  ran  round  the  room,  which  could  be 
traced  to  none  but  the  younger  sitters  on  the  benches,  two 
of  whom,  and  those  the  sweetest  faces  in  the  whole  room, 
retained  treacherous  indications  of  that  natural  but  ill-timed 
merriment.  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Minna  and  Bertha  as 
though  they  alone  had  been  guilty ;  but  the  most  threaten- 
ing frowns  were  smoothed  and  the  sternest  rebukes  died 
away  at  the  sight  of  those  fair  young  creatures,  and  a  low  but 
emphatic  murmur  of  admiration  ran  through  the  assembly. 
By  this  time  the  Prophet  had  -worked  himself  out  of  his 
fit — ^his  voice  was  more  intelligible — ^his  legs  and  arms  were 
less  convulsed — he  slapped  his  thigh  more  seldom  and  with 
a  less  concussive  noise — his  fine  features  ceased  to  bo  dis- 
torted by  some  atrocious  nervous  tension — ^his  eyes  rolled  less 
fearfully  about — ^he  seemed  gradually  to  sink  from  the 
acme  of  madness  into  its  second  and  less  dangerous  stage. 
A  few  more  blasts  on  the  horn,  some  more  shaking  of  heads 
among  his  adherents,  a  few  extra  flings,  and  ho  righted  com- 
pletely ;  he  was  himself  again — ^John  of  Leyden — the  hand- 
some tailor-prophet,  about  to  make  a  speech,  and  a  distinct, 
a  fiery  one. 


"  My  brethren  and  friends  all,"  he  begftn — "  brethren  in 
Christ  and  friends  of  my  election — I  cannot  conceal  it  from 
you — ^a  divine  spirit  descendeth  on  me,  and  talketh  to  me  as 
of  yore  it  spoke  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  The  Lord's 
will  is  revealed  to  me  in  troubled  dreams  that  visit  my  pil- 
low by  night,  and  in  ecstatic  visions  that  entrance  my  senses 
by  day.  What  am  I,  in  truth  ? — a  worm — one  of  the  lowly 
born,  and  poor  in  this  world's  gear.  Humble  in  knowledge 
— untried  in  battle — my  words  flow  like  the  waters  from  the 
living  rock,  untaught,  untrained ;  not  like  the  same  waters 
mshing  high  up  in  air  out  of  a  dolphin's  mouth  by  means  of 
art  and  artifice.  Therefore  none  so  worthless  as  I,  were  it 
not  that  the  seal  of  divine  grace  is  on  me.  I  am  marked 
out — ^preferred  and  elected— -exalted  above  the  highest  of 
this  world,  even  as  the  carpenter's  son,  in  the  far  East,  was 
exalted  1500  years  ago." 

An  approving  hum  confirmed  this  statement,  and  the 
orator  proceeded : — 

"  But  you  will  say,  *  what  does  God  reveal  to  yon  ? — ^is  it 
heaven  and  its  mysteries,  or  hell  and  its  torments  f  No ! 
it  is  earth  and  its  miseries,  and  the  cure  for  them.  '  Go 
and  tell  them  my  law,'  saith  the  voice  within  me ; '  tell  them 
they  are  all  alike  before  me-— there  are  no  great  and  no 
small — none  more,  none  less — none  richer,  none  poorer. 
All  men  are  brothers — are  equal — then  let  them  share  as 
such  in  this  world's  goods.  Let  not  one  man  have  a  gold 
chain  round  his  neck  and  another  no  bread — ^let  not  one  call 
a  whole  province  his  own  and  another  not  possess  so  much 
of  his  native  earth  as  whereon  to  grow  a  single  blade  of 
grass ;  for  in  my  realm  there  are  no  younger  and  no  elder — 
none  that  should  dare  to  come  with  full  hands  whilst  others 
are  empty  handed.  It  is  not  for  that,  ye  perverse  race,  that 
the  eartli  was  ordained  to  yield  it-s  abundance  to  man — ^ihat 
the  vine  and  the  wheat  do  ripen.  It  is  not  that  some 
hearts  should  be  heavy  and  some  light  that  the  sun  shines 
on  all  alike— no  —  ' "  and  the  Prophet  stmck  an  awfol 
blow  upon  his  breast.  "  'No !'  says  the  voice, '  ye  great  and 
ye  rich! — plunderers! — ^worse  plunderers,  ay,  than  the 
merry  men  in  the  green  woods.  Ye  kings  and  princes ! — ye 
nobles  and  barons ! — ^ye  rich  and  idle ! — ^ye  traders  and 
traffickers !  your  day  is  over — your  sceptre  broken — ^your 
power  vanished !  Ye  are  given  over  by  divine  decree  into  the 
hands  of  the  lowly  ye  despise,  and  they  shall  decide  on 
your  fate  and  cast  lots  for  your  garments  !'  Yes,  my 
brethren,  we  will,  henceforth,  all  be  sons  of  one  father,  in 
whose  realms  there  are  no  entails — no  fiefii — no  leases. 
The  voice  has  proclaimed  it  to  me.  Take  away  from  those 
that  have  and  give  to  them  that  have  not.  What  yon  are 
permitted  to  take  is  quite  as  much  your  own  free  right  as 
what  is  given  you.  Up  and  to  work,  then,  yon  artificers  of 
a  new  world  where  there  are  to  be  no  privileges,  no  distinc- 
tions, no  property.  Ho !  beggar !  thou  that  shiverest  in  the 
winter's  blast — wrap  thee  in  a  ducal  robe — it  requires  but 
a  sharp  knife  and  a  bold  arm  to  get  it — if  charity  be  weaker 
than  canial  self-seeking,  then  strike  home  to  the  selfish  heart, 
but  lose  not  the  cloak  thou  needest !  I  have  sent  messen- 
gers far  and  wide  into  the  country,  as  the  voice  bade  me,  to 
invite  the  poor  and  the  famished  to  come  to  Munster,  and  be 
poor  and  famished  no  longer ;  for  here  the  rich  are  ready  to 
share  with  the  poor,  and  to  fold  them  to  their  bosoms,  and 
say,  *  rest  thee,  poor  lily  of  the  valley.* " 

At  this  climax  of  eloquence,  John  of  Loyden's  eyes  invo- 
luntarily turned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  just  seen  Gertrude, 
as  if  more  clearly  to  indicate  the  particular  objects  of  odm- 
passion  which  the  neglected  classss  oontainad ;  bat  where  she 
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had  80  lately  stood,  now  pressed  forward  two  hideons  grin- 
ning monsters,  dad  in  filthy  rags,  chuckling  with  delight 
over  the  orator's  flowery  rhetoric. 

"  Those,"  continued  John  of  Leyden,  "  who  have  basely 
deserted  our  cause  and  this  good  .city  when  most  it  needefi 
all  its  true  men,  have  had  sentence  passed  upon  them  ;  their 
property  is  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  people  to  use  it 
according  to  their  necessities.  Ye  who  know  not  where  to 
lay  your  heads,  in  theoiame  of  the  Lord,  I  say  go,  lay  them 
on  their  silken  and  velvet  cushions — take  your  ease  within 
their  sculptured  chambers,  and  remove  thence  what  you 
want  and  desire  ;  for  you  have  been  deprived  of  your  own 
bng  enough — it  is  time  yon  should  oome  into  it  again :  and 
ye  rich,  who  yet  linger  in  your  houses  and  are  permitted  to 
linger  there,  bring  your  gold  and  your  silver,  your  flagons 
and  your  spurs ;  and,  ye  dames,  bring  your  rings  and  your 
broidered  stomachers  to  this  Hall ;  deposit  them  at  my  feet, 
that  the  warning  voice  within  me  be  satisfied  which  cries 
out  so  often  of  late — '  the  false  brothers  must  be  slain — 
those  that  retain  or  conceal  aught  shall  be  expelled  from 
the  community  as  chaff  is  divided  from  the  wheat ;'  for  the 
voice  of  warning  is  at  my  ear,  even  now,  saying,  '  slay  on  his 
own  hearth — stone  him — ^who  conceals  so  much  as  a  brass 
thimble  from  the  banquet  of  love,  where  all  are  to  sit  in 
good  places  and  partake  alike  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world.'  Oh !  ye  that  have  nothing,  come  unto  us  and  be  re- 
ceived into  our  blessed  community,  and  be  clad  and  fed  like 
the  rest ;  nor  need  you  offer  thanks,  for  it  is  your  right ;  and, 
ye  rich,  fear  not  to  throw  your  wealth  into  the  balance,  for 
neither  shall  ye  be  suffered  to  want.  This  is  not  a  change 
to  an  old  tune,  but  a  new  world  which  I  procUtim  to  you — 
a  world  where  those  who  are  high  shall  be  abased,  and  those 
that  axe  low  shall  be  exalted — ^where  the  varlets  will  be 
masters,  and  the  masters  will  be  varlets.  The  people 
hitherto  overlooked  and  oppressed  will  now,  in  their  turn, 
have  a  voice  in  the  council,  an  interest  in  the  land  whose 
produce  is  called  forth  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  and  the 
sweat  of  their  brow — ay,  a  new  world — a  pleasant  garden, 
where  the  choking  weeds  shall  be  uprooted !  What  want  we 
of  judges  to  stretch  our  limbs  on  the  rack  ?  What  want  we 
of  soldiers  to  strike  ns  down  when  we  murmur  ?  What 
want  we  of  traffickers  and  artificers  to  teach  ns  luxuries  un- 
known to  our  forefathers?  Why  cannot  we  eat  our  food 
simply  as  heaven  has  granted  it,  but  must  go  and  seek  over 
distant  seas  for  condiments  wherewith  to  swallow  it  ?  What 
need  you  of  ticking  watches  to  tell  you  the  time,  when  Qod 
has  written  it  in  the  skies  ?  Cast  from  you  all  those  useless 
baubles— eat  and  drink  and  live  as  nature  teaches.  Have 
no  spices  in  your  food,  nor  rulers  in  your  halls.  Know, 
henceforth,  no  other  law  but  that  which  nature  has  written 
in  your  hearts,  and  have  no  other  lawgivers  but  yourselves. 
It  will  be  money  well  saved,  and  spare  the  taxes.  No  taxes 
—no  properly — no  authority — ^no  other  law  but  that  of 
universal  love  and  mercy — is  not  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  f 

Several  voices  here  rose  loud  in  opposition.  *'  Such  a 
system  had  never  been  dreamed  of  before ''-—"  it  had  no  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  the  Heathens,  nor  in  the  Bible" — 
**  Greece  and  Rome  had  republics,  and  Israel  had  kings  ; 
but  this  was  utter  confusion." 

The  Prophet's  mission  was  to  reveal  his  inspirations,  com- 
municate and  proclaim  his  visions  to  the  credulous ;  but  he 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  argne  their  worth  or  practi- 
cability. He  therefore  leapt  from  the  table,  which,  at  his 
summons,  Bothmann  next  ascended. 


The  young  man's  eyes  were  filled  with  a  strange  light, 
which  seemed  fed  from  inner  fires,  making  his  countenance 
at  once  striking  and  interesting.  The  simple  eamestocss 
of  his  manner  and  appearance  offered  the  most  marked  con- 
trast to  tbose  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  correct  accent  and 
language  contrasted  no  less  with  the  worse  ihtva  indiffi-reot 
style  of  elocution  in  which  the  handsome  tailor  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging. 

**  Some  one  has  just  observed,"  he  said,  "  that  such  a 
community  as  that  we  contemplate  is  without  precedeaL 
This  is  not  correct — ^not  only  have  we  a  precedent  to  guide 
ns,  but  a  successful  one.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  brave 
inhabitants  of  the  little  district  called  Kenuemerland,  sttnate 
in  Holland,  who,  with  strong  hands  and  just  hearts,  rose  to 
expel'their  princes  and  rulers,  determined  that  man  should 
thenceforth  share  all  things  with  his  fellow-man.  They  nere 
not  many,  nor  well  armed  ;  they  had  to  overcome  steel-clid 
knights  ensconced  behind  stone  walls ;  yet  they  oonqnered. 
The  proud  knights  went  down  in  their  armour  of  proof  be- 
fore the  peasants'  clubs — ^the  strong  towers  were  battered 
down  by  their  beams — towns  were  taken,  and  the  broad 
lands  of  the  oppressors  were  equally  divided  among  the  vic- 
tors, and  the  people  knew  no  more  hunger  nor  want — the 
earth  yielded  enough  for  all.  And  when  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  became  spread  abroad,  more  villages  and  towns 
rose — whole  districts  followed  their  example ;  and  all  those 
who  would  be  poor  and  lowly  no  longer,  that  others  might 
be  the  richer  for  their  spoils,  and  make  a  footstool  of  their 
humility — all,  I  say,  who  would  be  free  and  happy,  took  to 
living  in  communities,  each  contributing,  by  his  individoal 
hibour,  to  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  enjoying,  in  tam,  the 
fruits  of  the  activity  of  others^  The  Kennemera  gave  a  great 
example,  and  live  on  in  history  to  the  end  of  time  the  type 
of  rend  happiness — ^the  only  true  and  Christian  happiness — 
that  of  the  many — not  merely  of  the  few."  u 

Bothmann  here  paused ;  but  when  about  to  resume  hii 
discourse,  a  loud  voice  excliumed  : — 

*'  When  one  tells  a  story,  it  is  but  fair  to  tell  it  to  aa  end. 
How  long,  then,  say,  lasted  the  happiness  you  speak  of ! 
how  fared  it  in  the  end  with  the  Kennemers  ?" 

All  eyes  turned  upon  the  speaker,  a  man  of  powerfol 
frame,  who,  mounted  on  one  of  the  highest  benches,  seaaed 
bent  on  performing  the  part  of  orator  in  his  turn. 

"  The  Kennemers,"  he  continued,  "  not  only  wrenched 
the  land  from  the  lawfiil  owners,  but  plundered  the  castles 
they  took,  and  burnt  them  to  the  ground.  Wherever  thcj 
appeared,  they  spread  terror  and  desolation ;  for  they  robbed 
every  one  they  slew,  and  they  slew  all  who  possessed  anything 
worth  robbing." 

Vain  attempts  were  made  by  Bothmann  to  silence  this 
unauthorised  speaker,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  olamours 
of  his  party.  The  crowd  interposed  betwixt  them  in  a  way 
to  make  approach  imposuble ;  and  the  stentorian  lungs  of 
the  intruder  enabled  him  to  frustrate  all  endeavoors  to  pot 
him  down,  as,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  rererbented 
through  the  hall,  he  continued  :-^ 

"  The  Kennemers  were  a  thievish,  muiderouB,  iMi-«M<i^g 
band,  from  first  to  hist,  led  on  by  a  vengeful,  felon  knight, 
who  took  his  own,  that  is,  the  lion's  share  of  the  apoiL 
When  did  a  popdar  leader  fiiil  to  do  that  ?  The  Kennemen 
dwelt  in  a  huge  camp  in  the  plain,  whence  they  devastated 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  and  plundered  to  their 
hearts'  content.  But  mark  the  sequel.  The  p0O|ile  who 
were  not  Kennemers  grew  tired  of  seeing  the  frnite  of  their 
industry  all  go  to  pamper  these  spoilors,  whose  insoknce 
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and  Aggressions  ineensed  alike  noble  and  simple.  Their 
day  of  grace  soon  passed  away.  The  barons  and  citizens 
got  an  army  on  foot — ^two  armies — several  armies.  The 
Kennomers  were  drawn  oat  from  their  settlement  by 
the  hope  of  booty — ^the  most  taking  bait  for  tliem — and, 
dariog  their  absence,  their  bee-hive  was  bnmt  to  the  earth, 
their  women  and  children  scattered  fiir  and  wide ;  and  when 
they  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  hive  had  stood,  they 
were  pnrsned,  overtaken,  slain,  captured,  or  driven  no  one 
knows  whither.  The  gromid  where  their  community  stood 
was  returned  to  the  rightful  possessors,  each  taking  back 
his  own ;  and  it  was  torture,  starvation,  dungeons,  and  stripes 
which  the  Kennemers  were  thenceforth  at  liberty  to  share, 
but  no  longer  the  stolen  property  of  others;  they  might  &st 
in  remembrance  of  tlieir  iniquities,  but  no  longer  fatten  ou 
what  belonged  to  their  neighbours.  They  rose  in  1268, 
and  were  punished  in  1270.  Not  quite  two  years  did  their 
triumph  last.  You  speak  of  precedents — ^th^  are  not  want- 
ing. You  say  truly.  Look  at  Thomas  Munser !  The  facts 
are  within  our  remembrance— he,  too^  imposed  on  the  credu- 
lous— the  old  cheat,  with  his  long  white  beard,  his  sham  reli- 
gion, and  hollow  politics.  Lo !  how  miyestic  in  bearing ! 
he  looks  an  apostle — ^he  speaks  like  a  just  man.  He  is  the 
champion  of  the  poor  and  the  humble-— Heaven's  own  emis- 
sary. So  said  the  foolish,  and  they  followed  the  standard  of 
rebellion  raised  by  this  artful  roan — once  a  preacher  of  the 
Sefiormed  faith,like  you,  Herman  Rothmann — a  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, too— of  whom  Luther  thought  well.  Yet  he  it  was  who 
desolated  Swabiaand  Franconia,and  laid  theoastlesand  towns 
in  ashes — ^who  animated  the  serfs  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
nobles— to  live  on  the  pillage  of  the  cities.  He,toOy  preached, 
*  Down  with  the  rich  and  the  great — let  all  men  be  equal.' 
He,  too,  said, '  We  want  no  judges  ;'  and  they  murdered 
with  impunity — <  We  want  no  soldiers ; '  but  their  hands  and 
knives  were  at  every  man's  throat — *  We  want  no  govern- 
ment but  self-government ;'  and  they  obeyed  all  their  lusts. 
This  was  the  famous  peasant's  war !  They  had  a  good  time 
of  it,  the  churls  and  boors ;  but  how  long  was  it  before 
Thomas  Munser's  bones  blanched  in  the  air  ?  The  peasants 
rose  in  1510 — ^in  1525  they  were  slain  in  heaps  like  vermin. 
Take  the  lesson  to  heart,  ye  Anabaptists — ^ye  £&lse  Chris- 
tians! Ye  are  Kennemers — ^ye'll  think,  like  them,  to  devour 
the  food  of  others ;  but,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
ye  shall  be  chastised  as  ye  deserve !  and  you,  false  knaves, 
fat  burghers  and  citizens,  too  cowardly  to  stand  by  your 
own  like  men,  jou  shall  be  mode  to  feel  the  rod  like  chil- 
dren ;  fbr,  think  not  that  there  will  be  any  sharing  with 
you — they  will  take  your  all  from  yon ;  for  the  Anaboptists 
are  wolves,  and  ye  arc  asses  ! " 

The  rush  towards  the  place  where  the  orator  stood  was 
tremendous ;  but  he  had  vanished  from  the  bench.  The 
very  ardour  of  the  pursuit  defeated  its  object,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment  the  audacious  speaker  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.  The  din,  however,  augmented  to  a  de- 
gree that  made  most  of  the  women  abandon  the  hall ;  nor 
was  lutta  slow  in  profiting  by  the  example,  and  she  re-en- 
tered her  home  as  night  closed  in. 

From  the  mere  force  of  habit,  but  with  a  mournful  con- 
sciousness of  the  absence  of  its  loved  tenants,  lutta  cast  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  neighbouring  bouse,  where,  to 
lier  surprise,  lights  were  gleaming  in  the  windows,  shadows 
flitted  across  them,  and  even  more  than  its  wonted  anima- 
tion seemed  restored  to  the  so  recently  abandoned  dwelling. 
Intta  fancied  she  was  dreaming ;  but  soon  calling  to  mind 
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with  a  sigh,  Walbnrga's  quiet  home  infested  by  those  whom 
John  of  Leyden  had  so  unceremoniously  invited  to  lay  their 
heads  on  other  people's  pillows ;  and  she  turned  away  from 
the  windows  with  a  sickening  heart,  saying  to  herself,  as  she 
did  so—*"  I  am  safe,  at  least,  from  such  intrusion ;  but,  oh 
God,  at  what  a  price !" 

She  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  all  dressed  as  she  was,  but 
could  find  no  rest.  The  thought  of  the  lights  in  the  oppo- 
site windows  kept  her  eyes  from  closing,  and  she  vexed  her 
spirit  with  imaging  to  herself  what  might  be  going  on  so 
near  her.  Unable  to  resist  the  impulse,  she  at  last  rose 
again  to  her  feet,  and  resumed  her  post  at  her  casement. 
Surely  it  was  a  strange  delusion,  but  she  could  have  sworn 
to  a  female  form  in  Walburga's  room,  resembling  that  of 
her  friend ;  she  was  endeavouring  to  make  sure  of  the  fact 
when  the  heavy  curtain  fell,  and  intercepted  further  obser- 
vation. This  was  very  unlike  the  disorderly  proceedings  of 
rude  spoliators.  lutta  was  about  to  despatch  her  faithful 
Martha  in  search  of  intelligence,  when  the  door  flew  open, 
and  a  female  rushed  into  her  arms. 

**  You  herCf  Walburga !"  exclaimed  lutta,  more  surprised 
than  pleased.  **  Are  those  your  own  tapers  that  bum  in 
your  house  ?" 

**  Yes,  alas !  we  were  forced  to  turn  back ;  it  is  not  that 
the  roads  are  heavy  with  snow^  and  the  cold  wind  piercing 
to  the  bones ;  for  we  carried  the  children,  and  for  ourselves 
cared  but  little ;  but  we  had  not  gone  very  &r,  yet  it  took 
time,  laden  as  we  were,  when  we  met  many  of  the  Bishop's 
people,  who  had  fled  the  town,  like  us,  carrying  away  with 
them  whatever  they  had  most  precious,  returning  with  more 
liaste  than  they  went.  They  warned  ns  that  the  peril  in  front 
was  greater  than  that  in  our  rear;  for  the  Bishop  lies  with 
a  body  of  troops  not  far  hence,  and  all  the  fugitives  that  come 
across  him  he  unmercifully  puts  to  death,  without  so  much 
as  allowing  himself  to  be  informed  about  who  or  what  they 
are.  He  has  already  caused  some  of  his  truest  and  stanchest 
adherents  to  be  hung  on  gallows  he  has  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  is  mad  with  rage,  they  say,  at  what  is  passing  in 
Munster.  Now,  my  lord  has  ofiended  too  deeply  already  to 
hope  for  impunity,  so  long  as  the  Bbhop  is  in  this  temper ; 
so  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return,  trusting  that  you  alone 
were  informed  of  our  flighty  and  that  you  will  help  us  to  keep 
the  fact  concealed." 

"  I  trust  we  may  succeed  in  doing  so,"  said  lutta,  press- 
ing her  friend's  hands  within  her  own.  **  But,  oh !  Wal- 
burga, what  a  mischance  to  have  been  thus  driven  back  upon 
the  town  at  this  time !" 

"  We  shall  share  the  same  perils,  my  friend,"  said  Wal- 
burga, resolutely ;  "  and  you  know  not  how  much  closer 
this  circumstance  draws  the  bonds  of  affection.  Prosperity 
engenders  caprice,  and  often  cools  the  sincerest  attachments; 
but  misery,  and,  above  all,  danger,  vivifies  love,  and  makes 
even  the  indifferent  cling  more  warmly  to  each  other." 

"  But  1  fear  we  shall  suffer  more  through  and  for  each 
other  than  we  should  have  done  separately,"  sighed  lutta. 

"  Fear  not  sorrow,  my  friend,"  said  Walburga.  "  As 
water  tempers  the  glowing  steel,  so  do  tears  make  the  heart 
strong.  We  shall  soon  feel  equal  to  all  we  may  have  to 
endure ;  besides,"  she  added  proudly,  "  who  would  give  the 
churls  the  triumph  of  seeing  such  as  we  quail  before  them?'* 

lutta  envied  her  friend's  pride  and  resolution ;  but  felt 
that  she  must  derive  her  strength  from  another  and  a  higher 
source. 

Time  no  longer  flew  by  in  monotonous  uniformity.  Each 
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those  ardent  nftiiires  who  UngaiBh  and  pine  in  quietude, 
and  only  feel  life  tingle  through  their  system  when  the  fever 
of  excitement  beats  in  their  pulses,  Munster  was  now  a 
pleasant  place  of  abode — ^for  those  who  love  security  and 
repose,  it  was  a  perfect  hell.  In  the  former  category  might 
be  classed  Knipperdolling,  whose  restless  ambition  and  re- 
strained passions  had  until  then  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and 
Sothmann,  whose  enthusiasm  fed  on  the  theories  which  his 
ardent  activity  sought  to  realise.  The  Knight  was  carried 
away  by  the  torrent,  a  mere  buoy  on  the  waters,  drifted 
whither  it  pleased  fortune,  chance,  or  Bembard  Rnipper- 
dolling,  his  evil  genius,  to  drive  him.  The  Bishop  lay  with 
a  body  of  men  at  no  very  great  distance  from  Munster ;  but 
his  force  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  risk  an  attack, 
or  even  to  draw  near  enough  to  cut  off  supplies,  he  was  fain 
to  content  himself  with  hanging  aU  the  wretched  ftigitives, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  that  fell  in  his  hands. 

Within  the  city,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  new  party  ruled 
paramount.  The  upper  town  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  the  Anabaptists  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  people 
spent  their  time  running  to  meeting,  or  pcu-ading  the  streets 
with  banners  displayed,  singing,  as  they  went,  at  first  choral 
canticles,  but  which  soon  degenerated  into  bacchanalian 
choruses.  The  "  voice"  having  whispered  to  John  of  Ley- 
den  the  necessity  of  forming  a  privy-council  of  twelve  nobles, 
KnipperdoUing  managed  to  persuade  Eisenthurm  to  be  one 
of  these  favoured  mortals,  a  post  which  he  scrupled  the  less 
to  accept,  although  he  hated  and  despised  the  Prophet  and 
his  party,  that  Gertrude's  baneful  influence  was  again  ex- 
erted on  this  occasion  to  entrap  him. 

Gertrude,  indeed,  had  yery  unceremoniously  left  his  house 
one  day  without  observing  the  useless  ceremony  of  leave- 
taking,  or  even  dropping  any  hints  of  her  intention  on  that 
subject ;  but  he  was  soon  invited  to  visit  her.  She  had 
taken  possession  of  the  best  rooms  of  a  house  lately  belong- 
ing to  a  rich  and  noble  widow,  who  had,  with  the  forethought 
of  age  and  experience,  left  the  city  before  danger  was  dreamt 
of ;  and  of  this  very  comfortable  home  she  had  established 
herself  mistress  by  virtue  of  the  new  institutions.  When 
first  they  met  after  their  separation,  she  took  the  trouble  to 
explain  to  the  Knight,  at  great  length,  how,  under  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things,  servitude  had  become  a  sin  and  a  shame, 
to  which  no  one  would  now  submit,  and,  least  of  all,  her- 
self. She  forgot,  however,  to  account  for  the  cii'cumstance 
of  her  having  a  woman  of  her  own,  whom  she  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  off,  at  whose  obsequiousness  the  Knight 
secretly  wondered.  Had  he  been  addicted  to  reflection,  he 
would  easily  have  found  a  key  to  this  apparent  contradiction. 
Nature,  whose  laws  and  priilciples  are  so  greatly  at  variance 
with  those  of  Kenncmers  or  Anabaptists,  and  Socialists,  of 
all  times  and  denominations  whatever — aristocratic,  tyran- 
nical, inexorable  nature,  that  squanders  on  a  few  favourites, 
with  lavish  profusion,  all  those  gifts  of  grace  or  genius, 
which,  more  impartially  distributed,  might  make  many 
pleasing  and  happy — ^arbitrary  nature,  that  had  made  Ger- 
trude fair  enough  to  grace  a  palace,  had  deprived  her  humble 
companion  of  even  the  most  ordinary  share  of  female  charms ; 
and  the  poor  disinherited  girl  was  too  happy  to  earn,  by  the 
work  of  her  hands,  that  bread  which  no  one  would  have  felt 
.  tempted  to  share  with  her  gratis.  But  the  Knight  was  far 
from  thinking  of  that,  or  anything  else.  He  contented  him- 
self with  listening  to  Gertrude,  and  she  knew  well,  by  the 
most  delusive  hopes,  how  to  £Em  his  guilty  flame,  which  she 
did  not  even  return. 

KnipperdoUing,  though  seldom  at  home,  never  crossed  his 


door,  but  to  distress  lutta  with  the  ebullitions  of  bis  malig- 
nant triumph,  or  with  the  sight  of  that  of  his  friends.  All 
the  sober  observances  of  a  burgess'  life  in  those  days  he 
now  set  aside ;  people  came  in  and  went  out  of  her  honse, 
lutta  scarcely  knew  how  or  why.  Her  husband  had  com- 
pelled her  to  exchange  the  sombre  habiliments  her  tastv 
preferred,  for  the  gay  and  garish  colours  his  own  rejcMced 
in.  Their  expenditure  had  become  profuse — out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  fortune,  ample  as  it  was,  and  quite  unbe- 
coming their  station.  lutta  felt  this  ;  but  like  a  boat  torn 
from  its  moorings  by  the  storm,  she  felt  herself  drifting  ra- 
pidly down  the  stream,  without  even  daring  to  venture  a 
surmise  at  the  point  on  which  she  was  likely  to  be  stranded, 
and  strove  to  banish  thought,  sinte  thought  was  agony. 

It  was  early  in  February,  when  the  days  are  ahort,  and, 
in  Germany,  winter,  in  all  its  snowy  terrors,  still  reign.*. 
The  Counsellor's  house  was  festively  decked  out.  To«rchcs 
intertwined  with  wreaths  of  fir  branches,  gave  the  house  a 
sort  of  sinister  gaiety,  that  harmonised  wril  with  the  scene 
passing  within  it.  The  sound  of  fiddles,  flutes,  and  drums 
issued  from  the  lighted  rooms,  and  was  responded  to  by  the 
flourishes  of  trumpets  and  popular  acclamations  from  with- 
out. The  once  silent,  discreet  door  of  the  grave  Connsellor 
was  thrown  open — the  passage  was  the  focus  of  a  stream  of 
light,  that  threw  its  red  glare  upon  the  crovid,  from  which 
individuals  ever  and  anon  detached  themselves  to  enter  the 
dwelling,  reappearing  at  greater  or  lesser  intervals,  as  their 
hunger  or  thirst  required  more  or  less  time  to  satisfy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  festive  eve  at  the  Counsellor's.  The 
morrow  was  to  see  the  espousals  of  the  Prophet  with  the 
beautiful  Gertrude,  and  this  was  a  supper  offered  to  the  pair 
by  KnipperdoUing,  in  honour  of  their  approaching  nuptials ; 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  people  were  allowed 
free  access  to,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of,  th^  enj<*T- 
ments  of  the  evening. 

All  this  gaiety  was  a  strange  sight  in  the  quiet  waUs 
wherein  lutta  had  pined  away  her  youth  in  almost  cloistral 
retirement.  Since  the  celebration  of  her  own  inaospiciou^ 
wedding,  no  lamps  had  hung  from  the  low,  blackened  rafters 
of  the  chambre  dlionneur;  and  even  then,  the  wreaths  of 
evergreens  had  not  clustered  so  thick  on  the  walls,  nor  so 
many  coloured  lamps  peeped  out  like  stars  from  the  foliage. 
The  huge,antique  buffet,of  curiously-carved  oak, covered  with 
a  profusion  of  plate,  embossed  and  chased — cut  crystals,  that 
glittered  like  as  many  precious  stones  in  their  silver  mount- 
ings— ^ricli  and  rare  articles  of  gold— the  finest  dama<tk 
table-cloth,  deeply  broidered  and  fringed  with  gold — ^the 
ntfmberless  fiill-bellied  flagons,  tall  Venetian  glasses,  and 
richly-armoriated  goblets — knives  all  mounted  with  hafts 
of  gold  studded  with  precious  stones — ^formed  altogether  a 
dazzling  show,  worthy  of  a  royal  banquet. 

At  the  head  of  his  table,  triumphant  in  the  midst  of  Uiis 
gorgeousness,  sat  the  Counsellor,  in  a  bright  velvet  Te-<t, 
stiff  with  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  price  heaped  upon  it. 
On  his  right,  beneath  a  canopy  of  crimson  and  gold,  were 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  luckily,  for  the  harmony  of  the 
scene,  both  resplendent  in  youth  and  beauty ;  nor  had  either 
wholly  trusted  to  this  circumstance,  bat  with  the  taste  for 
display  peculiar  to  ignorance  and  want  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment, had  overladen  themselves  with  all  the  finery  they 
could  collect.  Though  so  stiff  in  her  robe  of  stuff  d  gold, 
too  tight  by  half  for  her,  that  Gertrude  dare  scarcely  more, 
but  was  compelled  to  sit  upright  in  her  chair  like  a  wax 
doll,  her  regal  appearance  bore  it  off;  but  not  all  John  of 
Leyden's  natural  advantages  could  prevent  his  cntting  a 
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most  ladlcrottB  figure,  with  his  barret  cap  fall  of  varied- 
coloared  feathers,  like  a  trumpeter  of  the  empire,  and  his 
hose  party^K>loiired,  like  that  of  a  varlet  of  some  noble 
house.  On  Knipperdolling's  left  sat  a  scarce  less  remark- 
able poir-^Mathevs,  a  wild,  eccentric  looking  man,  whose 
abundant,  untrained  beard  and  hair  gare  him  an  uncom- 
monly hirsute  appearance  ;  and  his  wife,  a  woman  of  striking 
beauty.  Next  followed  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
sect,  among  whom,  David  George,  a  painter  on  glass,  of 
Delft,  a  man  devoted  to  science  and  art,  was  conspicuous. 
His  wife,  though  still  comely,  had  the  sedate  air  peculiar  to 
the  matrons  of  her  country,  and  was  discreet  in  manner  and 
language ;  forming  thus  a  contrast  to  the  other  females  pre- 
sent, most  of  whom,  like  her  in  whose  honour  the  repast  was 
given,  were  young,  pretty,  and  free.  Krechting,  the  Knight 
of  Eisenthurm,  and  Herman  Rothmann,  were  lutta's  more 
immediate  neighbours ;  the  latter  of  whom,  though  uncon- 
scious of  the  letct,  was  herself  a  marked  feature  in  the  scene. 
Like  many  women,  who  appear  sallow  by  day,  lutta  was 
brilliantly  fair  by  candle-light.  The  black  hood  that  usu- 
ally shaded  her  fiice  was  replaced  on  this  festive  occasion 
by  a  transparent,  azure-ooloored  veil,  whose  light  folds  en- 
hanced the  effect  of  her  delicate,  colourless  features,  and 
made  her  look  like  a  being  belonging  to  another  and  less 
gross  sphere  than  that  in  whi<^  she  still  lingered. 

The  eyes  of  many,  and  among  the  rest  those  of  the  liber- 
tine Krechting,  might  have  told  her  sufficiently  how  much 
of  past  loveliness  still  lingered  about  her.  But  lutta  was 
conscious  but  di  one  burning  gaze ;  and  despite  all  her 
efforts,  Rothmann's  thoughtful  eyes  drew  her  own  magneti- 
cally towards  them.  She  songht  to  break  the  charm  by 
turning  her  attention  on  other  objects,  but  wherever  her 
looks  fell,  a  pang  shot  through  her  heart.  That  bufi^- 
was  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the 
houses  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
articles  that  decorated  her  table,  she  remembered  to  have 
seen  gracing  the  hospitable  boards  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. She  thought  sheeven  recognised  the  gold  and  crim- 
son tissue,  beneath  which  John  of  Leyden  and  Gertrude 
sat,  as  one  that  had  recently  canopied  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  single-minded,  like  herself,  believed  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  virtue,  and  her  soul  revolted  at  the 
profimaticm.  Was  it,  then,  a  common  bandit  in  whose  hand 
she  had  placed  her  own  ?  Was  it  upon  his  rapine  she  was 
henceforth  to  live  ?  She  shuddered.  Was  she  not  in  some 
cavern  of  iniquity  ?  and  who  were  her  associates  ?  She  scan- 
ned them  with  a  curious  investigation.  A  fanatic  baker,  a 
hypocritical  tailor,  an  abandoned  serving  wench — such  the 
character,  such  the  extraction  of  her  honoured  guests !  She 
tamed  her  looks  from  tlie  uncouth  Mathews  to  John  of 
Leyden  and  Gertrude,  whose  coarse  purple  hands  betrayed 
their  origin,  and  then  glancing  at  her  own  taper,  snowy 
fingers,  she  thought  of  the  gentle  blood  that  flowed  in  her 
veins  with  a  sentiment  of  pride  most  foreign  to  her  gentle 
nature  a  few  weeks  back.  A  smile  of  scorn,  too,  hitherto 
a  stranger  to  her  lips,  passed  over  them  when  contemplating 
the  gorgeous  robe  worn  by  Gertrude,  which,  originally  the 
property  of  a  less-developed  and  majestic  form,  betrayed  by 
its  scantiness  the  mode  of  its  acquisition.  With  true  feminine 
instinct  she  watched  the  Knight,  to  see  how  he  brooked  his 
disappointment,  and  how  he  bore  up  under  the  not  unfrequent 
or  delicate  allusions  io  it  with  which  he  was  assailed.  His 
pride,  however,  guarded  him  against  the  ridicule  his  folly 
might  otherwise  have  heaped  upon  him.  He  had  encased 
himself  within  it  as  within  an  armour  of  proof.    Cold,  im- 


passible, the  jest  lumed  at  him,  like  an  arrow  glancing  from 
a  steel  corslet,  passed  by  unheeded.  His  eye  met  Gertrude's 
unflinchingly.  She  in  vain  sought,  in  his  estranged  looks, 
for  one  spark  of  his  past  flame.  This  was  a  relief  to  lutta, 
who  would  have  felt  a  personal  humiliation  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  fHend's  husband. 

"Gome,  come,  brother,"  said  Krechting,  clinking  his 
glass  agunst  the  Knight's ;  ^  your  wife  is  not  a  true  sister; 
she  is  not  sober  enough  to  come  to  meeting,  nor  gay  enough 
to  share  in  wassul — ^you  ought  to  repudiate  her.  We  shall 
not  lack  precedents  soon,  and  a  fine  fellow  like  you  could 
get  a  &irer  and  a  merrier  any  day.  The  Prophet,  though 
he,  doubtless,  is  the  happiest,  n^  not  be  the  only  happy 
man  in  the  world." 

'*  My  wife  is  good  enough  for  me,  ^  answered  the  Knight, 
dryly;  and  he  merely  raised  to  his  lips  the  wine-glass  touched 
by  Krechting,  but  did  not  taste  its  contents. 

"  Why  is  not  Walburga  here  to-day  f  *  inquired  Ger- 
trude of  lutta,  with  an  affectation  of  fruniHarity  which  did 
not  disguise  the  insolence  of  triumph. 

For  an  instant,  a  vivid  flush  crimsoned  lutta's  marble 
brow,  and  her  eye  flashed  as  she  heard  her  friend  thus  nn- 
ceremoniously  spoken  of  by  her  late  handmaiden ;  but  she 
restrained  herself,  for  she  knew  too  well  the  perils  that  sur- 
rounded them  all,  and  answered  as  composedly  as  she  could: 

**  My  friend's  state  of  health  keeps  her  much  at  home." 

•*  It  is  very  lately,  then,  that  she  is  grown  so  delicate,** 
persisted  Gertrude,  tauntingly. 

"  Probably,"  put  in  Bothmann,  *'  she  has  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  suitable  nurse  for  the  children  since  you  left, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  attend  much  to  them  herself." 

This  was  said  with  the  most  natural  air  in  the  world. 
Gertrude,  however,  not  only  felt  but  looked  very  angry  at 
this  allusion  to  her  former  condition.  John  of  Leyden,  to 
smooth  away  the  frown  that  knit  his  mistress's  dark  brows, 
said,  turning  to  lutta  with  an  affectation  of  ease  similar  to 
that  Gertrude  had  previously  assumed, 

"  And,  pray,  do  I  know  this  Walburga — ^have  I  ever 
seen  her?" 

"  No !"  put  in  the  Knight,  somewhat  fiercely.  **  My  wife, 
being  of  ancient  blood,  has  some  few  silly  crotchets  in  her 
head  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  root  out.  She  is  one  of 
those  fools  who  scruple  to  be  convivial  with  a  merry  tulor, 
or  a  preaching  baker,  be  they  never  such  downright  good 
fellows  as  yourself  and  Mathews  ;  but  I'll  cure  her  of  all 
this  squeamifhness  by  and  bye." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Knipperdolling,  with  a 
malignant  look. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  assented  John  of  Leyden ;  "  however,  let 
her  have  her  own  way — ^if  she  does  not  wish  to  see  us,  sure 
am  I  no  one  here  wishes  to  see  her.  We  have  &ir  faces 
enough  to  look  upon.  Kevertheless,"  he  added,  after  a 
slight  but  significant  pause,  «  and  though  titles  be  abolished 
in  this  new  Sion,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Lady  Wal- 
burga, and  may  her  coronet  and  her  pride  prosper  her — and 
you,  Counsellor,  what  say  you  f* 

"  Amen !"  Knipperdolling  replied,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
as  he  drained  the  huge  goblet  that  stood  ready  filled  beside 
him. 

lutta  felt  an  icy  cold  gather  round  her  heart  at  the  tone 
in  which  the  toast  had  been  given,  and  the  look  with  which 
her  husband  had  drunk  it.  Rothmann's  countenance,  too, 
underwent  a  change  ;  but  the  Knight  either  had  not  fully 
understood,  or  scorned,  the  threat  thus  covertly  implied, 
for  he  maintained  his  unconcerned  air^ 
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The  unceremonioas  entrances  and  exits  of  the  Tisitors 
from  the  street  below,  who,  not  content  with  obtaining  a 
convenient  sight  of  what  was  passing  at  the  banquet-table, 
broke  in  upon  discussions  by  mingling  freely  with  them,  or 
by  demanding,  now  fruit,  now  comfits,  or  any  other  delicacy 
that  chanced  to  tempt  their  fancy,  soon  rendered  general 
conversation  impossible,  and  reduced  the  guests  to  whispered 
colloquies  with  their  next  neighbours. 

"  You  are  oppressed,"  I  fear,  "  by  this  noise,  this  ghire 
and  glitter — ^your  heart  does  not  seem  with  the  soene,"  ob- 
served Bothmann  to  lutta. 

'<  How  should  it  be  ?"  she  answered,  in  the  same  low  tone 
— "  all  here  assembled  this  day  are  my  husband's  friends, 
but  in  no  way  connected  with  me." 

«  Do  you  include  ev^y  soul  in  this  room  in  that  sweeping 
sentence  ?"  he  inquired,  with  an  appealing  look.  The  deep 
sympathy  that  breathed  in  every  word  of  Bothmann  went 
straight  to  lutta's  desoUto  heart,  and  she  answered,  with 
greater  warmth  than  she  probably  was  herself  aware  of : — 

"  Oh  no,  not  all ;  you  and  the  Knight  of  Eisenthurm  can 
never  be  strangers  to  me." 

"  Then  for  the  rest  I  make  allowance — ^they  are — they 
must  as  yet  be  but  as  strangers  to  you." 

**  And  remain  so  for  ever." 

"  Oh,  say  not  so;  the  day  may  come—'* 

"  Never,  never  !"  said  lutta,  with  so  much  decision  that 
she  was  startled  at  her  own  warmth.  "  Look  round,"  she 
added ;  "  think  you  that  I  can  feel  easy  in  the  midst  of 
objects  not  mine  to  own,  or  among  those  who  have 


robbed  them,"  she  added,  sinking  her  voice  to  the  lowest  of 
whispers. 

It  was  Rothmann's  turn  to  start  and  redden.  '<Tou  take 
too  narrow  a  view  of  the  case,"  he  siud ;  "  it  is  not  paltry 
theft,  as  you  believe.  A  grand  political  and  social  change 
not  only  excuses,  but  justifies  and  legitimates,  many  things 
which,  at  other  times,  and  with  other  views,  might  well  be 
termed  infringements." 

"  And  so  you,  even  you,  approve  such  deeds,"  s^d  lutta, 
with  painful  surprise. 

''I  think  Christians  should  share  like  brothers,"  said 
Bothmann,  firmly ;  <*  but  I  own,"  he  added,  casting  down 
his  eyes  with  visible  embarrassment,  "I  prefer  giving  to 
taking  ;  but  this  is  a  weakness — ^the  result  of  mere  prejudice 
and  habit." 

**  And  is  there  no  hope  of  a  mind  like  yours  being  re- 
claimed ?"  exclauned  lutta. 

**  Say,  rather,  is  there  no  hope  that  a  heart  like  yours  may 
be  won  to  the  good  cause  ?"  the  young  man  rejoined. 

During  this  short  dialogue,  the  watchful  eyes  of  Gertrude 
and  Kuipperdolling  liad  been  fixed  upon  them,  and  noted 
their  every  look, 

•*  Well,  I  declare.  Dame  Kuipperdolling  and  the  preacher 
are  whispering  away  at  a  precious  rate,"  exclaimed  the  for- 
mer.     "  I  am  afraid,  Counsellor,  yon  ought  to  be  jealous." 

"  These  are  not  times  to  entertain  such  egotistical  senti- 
ments," answered  the  Counsellor,  with  a  cynical  sneer ;  and 
Gertrude,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  her  pearly  teeth, 
laughed. 

**  I  have  been  thought  to  have  found  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  said  David  George,  "yet  Heaven  knows  I  have  not 
gathered  such  treasures  as  those  I  behold  here.  Counsellor." 

"Is  it,  then,  not  true,"  inquired  John  of  Leyden,  "that 
yon  have  discovered  some  great  secrets  by  aid  of  your 
bellows?" 

**  I  have  discovered  more  than  suiRcient  to  preserve  me 


ihmi  want  all  my  days,"  answered  David  George.  *'  I  csa 
match  any  precious  stone,  though  I  cannot  make  a  real  one. 
I  can  stain  glass  with  deeper,  richer,  more  velvety  tints  thin 
painter  ever  did  before.  I  have  discovered  the  mysterious 
compound  the  ancients  called  purpurine,  bat  I  have  not  y«t 
stumbled  on  the  secret  of  making  gfAd.  I  own  I  had  set 
off,  like  many  others,  on  that  &llacioas  road  to  fbdnne  and 
honour,  when  a  saving  angel  visited  me  in  my  dreams,  sod 
revealed  to  me  the  real  source  of  golden  joy,  the  source  thai 
never  can  be  dried  up—that  of  brotherly  love  and  oomnm- 
nity.  How  can  I  want  when  others  have  ?  If  not  strong 
or  healthy  enough  to  provide  for  myself,  have  I  not  a  claim 
in  the  health  and  starength  of  others,  since  I  am  readj  to 
pay  their  neoessities  the  same  tribute  so  long  as  it  lies  in 
my  power." 

"Brother,  Christian  brother,  give  thine  hand  to  be 
pressed  in  mine,"  said  a  deep  sepolchral  voice,  not  fiir  from 
him,  and  the  Prophet  Mathews  held  out  to  David  George 
his  long  skeleton  hand,  and  fixed  on  him  two  huge  black 
eyes,  whose  ardent,  not  to  say  ferocious,  look  betrayed  more 
sfinity  to  the  brute  tribe  than  is  agreeable  to  behold.  Bat 
if  Mathews  was  a  fuiatic,  David  Greorge  was  an  enthusiast* 
and  the  oonnexity  is  too  great  not  to  establisli  its  claims. 
The  placid  Fleming's  broad  palm  seized  upon  the  bony 
fingers  held  out  to  him,  and  grasped,  them  firmly. 

"  Ay,"  said  John  of  Leyden,  winking  at  Gertrude  and 
Knipperdollmg,  as  he  held  up  to  the  light  a  massive  golden 
cup,  studded  with  precious  stones,  "  we  have»  indeed,  dis- 
covered the  hen  with  the  golden  eggs.  The  breath  of  msa 
skilfully  blown  from  the  human  pipe  to  popnlwr  innes  will 
do  more  that  way  than  all  the  wind  ever  pufied  fij>m  Alohv* 
mist's  bellows.  Don't  you  think,"  he  continned,  after  a 
short  pause,  but  only  in  the  Counsellor's  ear-«"  don't  you 
think  Mathews'  wife  prettier  tlian  Gertrude  l^-4)ecause  I 
should  not  put  up  with  that,  Kuipperdolling." 

"  Why,  yes — ^no — ^that  is — it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
They  are  about  equal,  I  think." 

"  Now,  if  your  nun  of  a  wife  always  looked  as  she  doe? 
to-night,"  said  John  of  Leyden,  throwing  a  rakish  glaneeat 
lutta,  "  I  should  prefer  her  to  either." 

"  Bothmann  seems  of  your  q^inion,"  the  Counsellor  cooUr 
remarked. 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  altercation  within  the  room  called 
the  attention  of  all  the  guests  towards  the  door,  where  one 
of  the  community,  who  acted  in  the  character  of  a  help  for 
that  evening,  was  struggling  to  recover  a  large  g(Ad  and 
silver  salt-cellar,  exquisitely  wrought  in  the  shape  of  a 
galley,  which  a  youth,  one  of  the  licensed-intruders  from  tlie 
crowd,  whilst  attempting  to  reach,  by  thrusting  himself  be- 
tween Eisenthurm  and  his  neighbour,  a  particularly  fine 
crawfish  that  topped  one  of  the  dishes,  had  coolly  lifted  from 
the  table,  and  was  about  to  take  with  him.  It  is,  perhaps, 
but  fair  to  state  that  the  Knight  had  abetted  this  feat  by  a 
few  encouraging  words. 

"  Well,  my  fine  fellow,"  he  observed,  as  the  lad  tried  in 
vain  to  reach  the  dish,  "  as  you  can't  get  at  what  yon  want, 
take  the  next  best  thing — that's  our  rule  you  know — lieroi 
for  instance,"  and  the  Knight  treacherously  pnahed  towards 
him  the  splendid  salt-cellar. 

Thus  tempted  and  encouraged,  the  willing  youth  com- 
plied ;  when  the  official  on  duty  at  the  door,  who  had,  with 
keen  eyes,  watched  this  little  episode,  most  opportunely 
interfered.  "  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  yon  to  tiiis,"  the 
lad  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  treble — "  it  belonged  to  my  Lord, 
the  Bishop,  I  know,  anc|  if  we  w^  brotherS|  then  let's  share, 
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8&y  L    Ho!  ho!  help  down  there,  Manster  boys — the 
brothers  are  attacking  mj  rights !    Ho  !*' 

Some  shoffiing  of  feet  on  the  stairs  annonnced  that  the 
appeal  had  not  been  lost  on  those  beloir.  John  of  Leyden 
rose  to  re-establish  order.  ''  Young  man,"  he  said,  in  a 
serere  tone,  '*  replace  that  piece  of  dross  where  you  found 
it ;  the  spirit  has  commanded  that  these  gewgaws  should  ail 
be  deposited  in  the  Town  Hall  to-morrow  at  mid-day,  to  be 
melted  down  for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large.  One 
brother  cannot  take  a  whole  salt-celhur  of  that  size  to  his 
own  single  share." 

"  Then  why  should  you  or  KnipperdoUing  have  any  more 
right  to  it  than  Andreas  Schwartz  here  f  *  said  a  hoarse 
voice,  prooeedbg  from  a  gigantic  smith  who  stood  at  the  door, 
with  the  apron  of  his  calling  still  girt  about  his  loins,  and  his 
sleeves  tucked  up  to  the  elbow,  despite  the  rigorous  cold  of 
winter;  but  he  was  a  neighbour,  and  had  come  in  neighbourly. 

"  For  to-night,"  said  John  of  Leyden,  « I  merely  borrow 
it,  like  so  many  other  gold  and  gilt  vessels,  to  do  honour  to 
my  wedding ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  shall,  under  another 
form,  be  restored  to  circulation.  Now,  my  friends,  glasses 
will  be  given  you.  Here's  wine  and  liquor.  Drink  to  my 
bride,  the  fair  Qertrude." 

'*  Vivat  Hoeh!"  resounded  within  the  room,  and  the  in- 
struments, with  their  notes  of  triumph,  responded  to  by  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  street,  drowned  all  dissident 
clamours ;  and  G^ertrude  was  led  by  John  of  Leyden  to  the 
open  window  to  greet  the  crowd,  who  received  her  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  salt-cellar 
was  restored  to  the  table ;  but  the  Knight's  man(»uvre  had 
been  noted  by  Krechting,  and  written  down  on  a  black  page 
of  his  memory ;  for  he  cordially  hated  the  proud  Knight,  even 
whilst  endeavouring  to  establish  a  seeming  footing  of  fami- 
liarity with  hnn. 


The  banquet  being  over,  the  tables  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  music  struck  up,  when  John  of  Leyden,  mounting  on  a 
chair,  called  out  to  the  company  : — 

"  The  violins  strike  up  merry  tunes ;  why  should  not  our 
hearts  be  joyful  ?  Are  we  not  the  Lord^s  elect — the  saints 
to  whom  the  earth  and  it^  glory  are  given  ?  The  spoils  of 
the  ungodly  are  ours ;  let  ns  then  dance  and  rejoice.  Come, 
ye  frozen  brothers,  from  the  snow-covered  street,  and  bestir 
your  feet  to  the  sound  of  fiddles.  Your  blood  will  flow  the 
wanner  to  your  hearts,  and  our  nuptials  be  blessed  by  the 
joy  of  all." 

"  Let's  be  merry,  brothers,"  echoed  the  sepulchral  tones 
of  Mathews. 

*'  Let's  dance  and  love,  and  love  and  dance,  by  all  means," 
said  Krechting,  passing  his  arm  round  Gertrude's  waist  for 
the  waltz. 

**  No,"  said  John  of  Leyden  ;  '*  Eisenthurm  opens  the 
dance  with  Gertrude" — but  the  Knight  had  left  the  room— 
"  then  Kothmann  will  do  so." 

But  Bothmann  gravely  declined  the  honour. 

*'  I  dance  with  Dame  KnipperdoUing,"  said  John  of 
Leyden,  who,  to  the  no  small  vexation  of  his  bride  and  the 
Prophetess  l^thews,  persisted  in  pursuing  lutta  with  his  un- 
disguised attention. 

lutta  pleaded  her  aversion  to  dancing  in  vain.  **  You 
ihall  dance,"  KnipperdoUing  said,  pressing  her  arm,  as  he 
spoke,  in  a  manner  almost  to  extract  from  her  a  token  of 
pain ;  but  she  stoically  bore  this  conjugal  caress  and  the  look 
of  menace  that  accompanieil  it,  remaining  firm  in  her  resolve 
to  abstain  from  the  dance;  and  whilst  the  giddy  pairs 
whirled  merrily  round,  Kothmaun  remained  by  her  side,  dis- 
cussing the  past,  and  questioning  the  future.  The  sun  had 
almost  risen  when  the  party  broke  up  to  recruit  their  strength 
for  the  solemnities  of  the  day. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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From  the  days  of  Dr.  Beattie  it  has  ceased  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  philosophers  to  investigate 
the  genius  of  Scottish  song.  They  have  fancied, 
indeed,  that  they  found  in  it  something  peculiar. 
But  the  songs  of  varions  countries  differ  exactly  like 
the  characters  of  the  people,  because  song  is  the  spon- 
taneoas  emanation  of  natural  feeling.  The  grave 
Oriental,  who,  ashamed  to  sing  himself,  delegates 
that  vain  frivolity — like  our  Scottish  ancestors  of 
old — ^to  the  professional  minstrel  and  the  maiden  of 
glee,  takes  a  vicarious  mode  of  satisfying  the  univer- 
sal passion  for  celebrating  the  erents  and  feelings  of 
life.  The  African  of  the  Niger,  chanting  at  the  pad- 
dle in  monotonous  cadence,  and  the  thrush  inthegreen 
leaves,  "  tuning  its  merry  throat"  in  gushing  melody, 
are  actuated  by  kindred  impulses.  Man  and  nature 
own  in  this  matter  the  same  instinctive  spell.  The 
wild  and  rugged,  but  poetical  and  impassioned  lyric 
of  the  serf  upon  the  Steppes  of  Russia,  rises  to  the 
rude  music  bom  of  the  whistling  storm.  The  Scan- 
dinavian airs  upon  tho  Baltic  shores,  surge  in  pulsa- 
tions borrowed  from  the  heaving  of  tho  ocean  ;  as 
they  seem  now  to  shadow  forth  the  departed  glories 


of  Danish  or  Norwegian  sagas,  singing  the  fierce  and 
tnrbnlent  daring  of  tho  sea  kings  and  the  Norse,  and 
at  another  time  to  sink  into  plaintive  murmurs,  like 
the  voice  of  the  brief  but  beauteons  Swedish  summer, 
breathed  from  the  magic  larynx  of  Jenny  Lind,  in 
her  native  song  of  "  Com  du  lilla  Flicka,"  where 
images,  like  the  ripple  on  the  streamlet,  and  the 
dancing  of  the  green  leaves  on  the  trees,  succeed  each 
other  as  shadows  play  over  the  grass,  or  winds  wave 
the  autumn  com.  Germany,  in  its  well-known  songs, 
represents  the  irapnises  of  social  life.  France,  with 
its  gay  chanaonSf  replaced  by  the  grave  but  graphic 
ballads  of  Berangl^r,  holds  also  distinctive  realms  of 
song.  But  it  is  in  Spain  and  Andalusia  that  vocal 
trains  of  muleteers,  threading  the  mountain  paths, 
proclaim  a  land  of  song  and  stor)'.  Yet  the  palm  of 
musical  refinement  has  been  assigned  to  Italy.  We 
say  nothing  here  of  strains,  which  the  luxurious 
Turk  or  Persian,  lapped  in  the  deep,  dissolving  dream 
of  habitual  inaction,  is  supposed  to  hear  wafted  with 
spicy  odours  over 

"  The  gardens  of  Oal  in  their  bloom.*' 
We  believe  emphatically  that  all  that  Eastern  syba- 


*  "  The  Songs  of  Scotland,"  adapted  to  tueir  appropriate  melodies,  arranged  with  pianoforte  accomnaniments,  by  6.  F. 
Graham,  T.  M.  Mudie,  J.  T.  Sureune,  H.  E.  Dibdin,  Ftnlay  Dan,  &c.  IllDstrated  with  historical,  biographioU,  and 
critical  notices.    By  0.  F.  Qrabam.    Edinburgh :  Wood  and  Co. 

**  The  Garland  of  Scotia,"  a  musical  wreath  of  Scottish  song,  with  descriptive  and  historical  notes.  Edited  by  John 
TqmbuU  and  Peter  Buohan,    Glasgow :  Mitohis^n, 
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rites  coDceiTe,  or  Italian  softneBS  feigns — thatSpanish 
ballads  tell,  or  German  songs  inspire — yea,  that  the 
gentle  Danish  ode,  the  grand  Northern  saga,  or  wild 
rolling  Russian  chorus  in  their^tum  contain — ^may  be 
found  epitomised  in  the  chequered  volume  of  the  na- 
tional songs  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  characterise  the  songs  of  Scotland,  from  the  plain- 
tive turn  which  even  the  most  animated  of  them  possess. 

"  Just  as  your  native  Scottbk  tan 
Some  native  touch  of  sadness  wear." 

But  we  think  they  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
songs  of  any  other  country,  chiefly  for  their  infinite 
variety.  Yet  even  for  intrinsic  merit,  whether  ve 
regard  their  force  of  truth  or  fervour  of  pathos,  they 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  songs  that  bespeak  a 
people  responding,  in  collective  character  or  indivi- 
dual capacity,  to  every  throb  of .  enthusiasm  that 
strikes  the  chords  of  human  sympathy  through 
ages  as  they  pass.  A  record  thus  fitted  to  recal 
as  well  as  chronicle  the  scenes  and  periods  of  national 
story,  cannot  have  been  given  in  vain.  It  must  con- 
stitute a  gloss  by  which  to  read  history  itself  more 
vividly.  That  Scottish  song  possesses  not  only  this 
value,  but  also  that  of  inherent  artistic  excellence, 
might,  we  believe,  be  very  readily  and  conveniently 
proved.  The  one  point  is  capable  of  being  attested 
by  the  fact,  that  airs  which  have  been  preserved  only 
traditionally  amongst  the  players  on  "  the  pipe  and 
the  viol  sae  sma',''  till  imperishably  registered  in  the 
notation  of  Nathaniel  Gow,  in  their  connection  with 
the  language  of  popular  Scottish  song — exert  an  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  cause  the  hearer  live  the  ^ery 
scenes  and  moments  overtlius  tunefully  immortalised. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  brave  Scottish  regiment  in  India 
threwdown  its  arms,  when  marching  to  combat,  to  the 
doleful  music  of  *'Lochaber  no  more  ;"  whilst  lions 
could  not  have  emulated  their  courage  at  Waterloo, 

"  When  wild  and  high  the  Cameron's  gatliering  rose." 
And  for  the  second  point,  we  may  say,  that  high  as 
Italian  music  now  stands,  there  is  something  of  it 
borrowed  from  the  Scotch.  Italian  music  itself 
would  testify  analltically  how  much  it  owes  to  the 
infusion  of  Scottish  melody,  even  if  we  had  not  early 
and  direct  evidence  of  the  fact.  Alessandro  Tassoni, 
in  his  "Parisien  Diversi,"  says,  "  Noi  ancora  pos- 
siamo  connumerar,  tra  nostri,  Jacopo  Ke  di  Scozia 
che  non  par  cose  sacrc  campose  in  canto,  ma  trova 
da  se  stesso,  una  nuovamusica,  lamenterole  e  mesta, 
diflerenta  da  tutte  I'altra.  Nel  che  poi  e  state  imi- 
tate da  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Principe  de  Vcnosa  che  in 
questa,  nosti-a.eta  ha  illustrata  anch  cgli  la  musica 
Con  nuove  mirabili  inventioni."  [We  may  reckon 
among  us  moderns,  James,  King  of  Scotland,  who 
not  only  composed  many  real  pieces  of  vocal  music, 
but  also  of  himself  invented  a  new  kind  of  music, 
plaintive  and  melancholy,  different  from  all  other, 
in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by  Carlo  Gesualdo, 
Prince  of  Venosa,  who,  in  our  age,  has  improved 
music  with  new  and  admirable  inventions.]  After 
this  early  tribute,  there  is  some  scope  for  the  patriotic 
vindication  of  Scottish  scenery  and  music  by  Robert 
Fergusson;  although  one  of  the  annotators  of  Wood's 
songs  attempts,  with  needless  ire,  to  give  a  totally 
different  turn  to  this  plain  Italian  testimony  :— 

**  The  Arno  and  the  Tiber  lang 
Hae  run  fell  dear  in  Eomau  song  j 


But  save  the  reverence  o*  aehooLi, 

They*re  baith  but  lifeless,  dowie  pools. 

Dought  they  compare  wi*  bonnie  Tweed, 

As  dear  as  ony  lammer  bead  P 

Or  are  their  shores  mair  sweet  an'  gay 

Than  Fortha's  hanghs  an'  banks  o'  T^y? 

Thoagh  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  ibowen 

'Mang  thriving  vines  an'  myrtle  bowers. 

And  blaw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains. 

While  echoes  tongue  commends  their  pains ; 

like  ours,  they  canna  warm  the  heart 

Wi'  simple,  salt,  bewitching  ut. 

On  Leader  haughs  an*  Yarrow  braes. 

Arcadian  herds  wad  tone  their  lays 

To  hear  the  mair  melodious  sounds 

That  live  on  our  poetic  grounds.'* 

Eame  CotiUttt:  a  Saiirf. 
Men  are  accustomed  to  associate  their  native  song 
with  childhood  and  the  nursery — ^recollections  which 
the  searing  and  blighting  influences  of  the  world  and 
its  business  rapidly  efface.  "  Both  well  Banks,"  and 
"  Trosie  Mosie,"  the  beautifiil  ballad  of  "  May 
Colleen,'*  and  even  older  fragments,  all  but  perished, 
have  been  familiar  once  as  household  words  to  the 
ear  of  thousands  "  scattered  far  and  wide,'*  who  for 
the  most  part  would  recollect  them  now  bat  as  strains 
of  music  heard  in  slumber  and  in  dreams.  And  yet 
the  rich  full  voice  of  our  national  vocalist,  John 
Wilson,  never  fails  to  evoke,  wherever  he  goes^  strong 
traces  of  national  sentiment  lingering  yet  at  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  probably  oat  of  this 
country,  in  the  south  beyond  the  border,  in  the  far 
west  of  America  (Mr.  Wilson  has  been  there,  and 
can  say),  that  the  deep  well-springs  of  these  hidden 
emotions  are  most  copiously  opened  up.  He  must  be 
a  very  dull,  insensate  person,  indeed,  who  cannot  ima- 
gine what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch- 
man who  heard  a  woman  singing  "Both well  Banks,*' 
as  she  stood  at  the  door  of  an  Arab  tent,  with  an 
Arabian  child  in  her  arms.  The  child  was  her  own ; 
she  was  a  Scotchwoman,  but  had  married  an  Arah, 
and  even  in  her  desert  life  showed  that  her  native 
feeling  had  not  deserted  her. 

At  home,  it  is  amongst  the  peasantry  that  our 
native  song  has  been  mostly  cherished.  Thus  Bums 
was  enabled  to  do  more  for  its  preservation  as  a  pea- 
sant than  if  he  had  been  a  king.  But  the  choicest 
taste  is  not  to  be  expected  from  -rude  and  labouring 
hinds.  When  poor  Fergusson  sang  (with  a  coarse- 
ness which  afterwards  unhappily  reflected  itself  too 
potently  in  the  superior  but  strongly  imitative  genius 
of  Bums)  the  humours  of  the  **  Farmer's  Ingle,"  he 
did  but  draw  a  broad  picture  of  facts,  over  which 
refinement  or  modesty  would  drop  the  veil.  In  such 
an  atmosphere  it  was  not  possible  the  repositories  of 
national  song  could  remain  untainted.  The  great 
glory  of  Burns,  and  the  grand  palliation  of  his  errors, 
has  consequently  been  his  rescue  of  at  least  fifty  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  Scottish  song  from  the  rude  keep- 
ing of  tradition,  and  his  actual  investiture  of  many 
more  with  decent  habiliments,  in  the  shape  of  words 
that  might  bear  to  be  unblushingly  repeated.  That 
Burns  did  not  invariably  pursue  this  latter  impulse, 
which  in  many  instances  so  gloriously  actuated  him, 
is  to  be  lamented,  but  may  be  explained  by  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  temperament  and  character 
of  the  man,  or  to  the  circumstances  and  associates 
where  by  he  was  surrounded.  The  marvel,  then, 
would  be  that  he  should  really  hare  succeeded  in 
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snatohing  so  many  exqaisite  fragmentB  of  oar  ancient 
minatreUy  from  fast-approaching  oblivion,  rather 
than  that,  'with  the  light  he  possessed,  he  should  not 
have  been  more  fastidious  in  sentiment.  Allan  Cnn- 
ningham,  speaking  of  the  song  of  '<  Kellybam  Braes," 
which  was  one  of  the  rescned,  tells  ns  that  Mrs. 
Bums,  once  in  his  presence,  running  cursorily  over 
a  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  said,  **  Robert  gave 
this  ane  a  brushing — an'  he  gave  this  ane  a  gay 
brushing."  But  when  she  came  to  the  song  in  ques- 
tion, she  said,  *'  he  gave  this  ane  a  terrible  brushing. " 
Tannahill,  in  his  day,  bitterly  complained  that  Burns 
had  already  appropriated  all  the  best  of  our  airs, 
and  left  him  none  vhereon  to  operate.  In  the  notes 
to  one  of  the  collections  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  four  of  our  best  old  airs — **  The  Yellow- 
haired  Laddie,"  "  Peggie,  I  Must  Love  Thee,  "  The 
Boatman,"  and  '*  Allan  Water" — are  indicated  as 
unsuited  with  words  even  yet,  and  open  to  all  aspir- 
ing bards  who,  instead  of  attempting  to  cope  with 
Bums,  are  significantly  recommended  to  make  choice 
of  melodies  still  **  unwedded  to  immortal  verse."  At 
this  moment,  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  the  lovers  of 
Scottish  song  have  not  to  learn,  they  have  still  in 
its  full  extent  to  appreciate  what  is  owing  in  this  re- 
spect to  Bums.  As  intimately  associated  as  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce  with  our  national  indepen- 
dence, we  hold  the  name  of  Robert  Bums  to  be  linked 
with  the  fame  of  our  national  song.  The  soil  of 
Kyle  has  given  its  Avatar  as  well  as  the  soil  of  Car- 
rick.  Is  that  of  Cunningham  destined  to  complete 
the  Ayrshire  Triad,  and,  in  the  lapse  of  another  500 
years,  produce  a  third?  If  so,  who  will  he  be,  and 
what  his  mission  ?  The  first  a  king — the  second  a 
peasant — 'the  third  may  probably  be  the  Dr.  Horn- 
book of  tho  village,  who  wiU  discover  the  perpetual 
motion,  or  perfect  the  airy  science  of  atmospheric 
navigation. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  what  is  due  to 
Allan  Ramsay  in  the  same  field  of  labour  in  which 
Bums  stands  pre-eminent  —  arcades  amho.  The 
thrilling  domestic  song  of  "  My  Ain  Fireside"  is  of 
Ramsay's  period — the  production  of  his  friend  and 
correspondent,  William  Hamilton.  In  his  **  Tea 
Table  Miscellany,"  Allan  Ramsay  affords  the  only 
traces  we  possess  of  the  authorship  of  **  The  Broom 
of  the  Cowdenknowes,"  by  affixing  to  it  the  unin- 
terpreted initials,  "  S.  R." — probably  his  own  after 
all,  and  a  misprint  for  ''A.  R."  James  Watson,  in 
his  collection  of  ancient  poems,  published,  120  years 
ago,  two  parts  of  a  song  of  the  self- same  character  as 
**  Auld  Langsyne,"  and  Allan  Ramsay  followed  in 
the  same  walk.  Ramsay  also  wrote  a  song  to  the 
same  tune  as  Burns's  ''Nannie  O."  There  was 
even  another  prior  to  both.  Ramsay,  in  short,  re- 
novated, like  Burns,  many  of  the  old  decayed  Scot- 
tish songs.  Of  these,  "  The  Yellow-haired  Laddie" 
is  one.  Another  set  of  words,  adapted  also  by  Ram- 
aay  to  this  air  in  **  The  Gentle  Shet)herd,"  shows  not 
only  how  he  loved  it,  but  indicates  to  some  extent  his 
taste  in  Scottish  song  : — 

"  Our  Jenny  rings  saftly  *  Tlie  Cowden  Broom  Knovres,' 
And  Koaie  Hits  sweetly  the  '  Milking  the  Dwes ;' 
There*s  few  *  Jenny  NettW  like  Nancy  can  sing; 
At  *  Thro'  the  Wood  Laddie,'  Bess  gars  our  logs  ring. 
But  when  my  dear  Peggy  aingsi,  with  better  skill, 
<The  Bofttman;  <  Tweedside,*  and  *  The  Lan  o'  the  Mill; 


'Tis  many  tames  sweeter  and  pleasant  to  me, 

For  though  they  liag  nicely,  they^cannot  like  thee." 

Allan  Ramsay  was  the  first  to  publish  that  most 
pathetic  of  fragments,  "  Waly,  Waly."  The  best  of 
all  his  songs,  "  The  Waulking  o*  the  Fauld,"  from 
the  Gentle  Shepherd,  is  founded  on  one  of  a  much 
more  ancient  date,  thus  nobly  rescued  from  indeli- 
cacy. Ramsay  first  published,  in  an  entire  fonn, 
**Tak*  yer  auld  cloak  about  ye,"  though  Bishop 
Percy,  on  the  strength  of  an  additional  stanza, 
afterwards  put  forth  an  Anglicised  version!  To 
Allan  Ramsay  we  owe  the  preservation  of  an  accurate 
picture  of  Scottish  pastoral  life  and  domestic  love  in 
the  song  of  "  Ettrick  Banks"  :— 

"  AU  day  when  we  hae  wrought  enough, 

When  winter  frost  and  snaw  hegio, 
Soon  as  the  san  gaes  west  the  loch, 

At  night,  when  yon  set  down  to  spin, 
ru  screw  my  pipes  and  play  a  spring ; 

And  thus  the  weat^-  night  will  en'. 
Till  the  tender  bird  and  lunb-timc  bring 

Onr  pleasant  summer  back  again. 

**  S}iie  when  the  trees  are  in  their  bloom. 

And  gowans  glent  o'er  ilka  fid', 
ni  meet  my  lass  amang  the  broom, 

And  lead  you  to  tho  summer  shiel. 
Then  £fir  frt>m  a'  the  scomfu'  din, 

That  makes  the  kindly  hearts  their  sport. 
We'll  laugh,  and  kiss,  and  dance,  and  sing. 

And  gar  the  hingest  day  seem  short." 

<'  The  Ewe  Buchts,"  to  which  Ramsay  made  addi- 
tions, is  also  a  very  old  song.  A  new  version  has 
been  offered  in  one  of  the  collections  before  us  ;  but 
we  spurn  it,  whilst  we  know  of  such  as  this  :— 

"  There's  gowd  in  your  garters,  Marion,  ♦ 

And  ^k  on  your  white  liause  bane ; 
Fu  fain  wad  I  kiss  my  Marion, 

At  e'en  when  I  come  hame. 
There's  braw  lads  in  Eamslaw,  Marion, 

Wha  gape  and  glow'r  with  their  eye. 
At  kirk  when  they  see  my  Marion ; 

But  nane  o'  them  lo'es  like  me. 

"  Fve  nine  milk  ewes,  my  Marion, 

A  cow  an*  a  brawny  quey ; 
ru  gi'e  them  a'  to  my  Marion, 

Just  on  her  bridal  day. 
An'  ye's  get  a  green  serge  apron. 

An'  waistcoat  of  London  brown ; 
And  wow  but  ye  will  be  vap'ring 

"Whene'er  ye  gang  to  the  toun. 

"  Fra  young  and  stout,  my  Marion, 

Nane  dances  like  me  on  the  green ; 
And  gin  Vc  forsake  me,  Marion, 

m  e'en  gae  draw  np  wi'  Jean. 
Sue  put  on  yer  parliius,  Marion, 

And  kirtle  of  the  cramasie. 
And  soon  as  my  chin  has  nac  hair  ou, 

I  shall  come  west  an'  see  ye." 

These  few  and  slight  memorials  must  testify  for  Allan 
Ramsay  that  he  too  has  done  his  part  in  ^e  regene- 
ration of  genuine  Scottish  song. 

The  mediseval  harper,  when  nobles  **  made  a 
hall,''  and  hung  upon  his  accents  as  he  recounted 
feats  of  chivalry  and  ancestral  fame,  has  been 
charged  by  Bishop  Percy  with  paying  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  adaptations  of  melody  and  words. 
The  worthy  Bishop  heartily  deprecates  the  license 
assumed  by  the  minstrels  of  varying  the  accents  of 
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vordi  at  pleasure  to  humour  the  flow  of  the  rerse, 
particularly  in  their  rhymes — as,  he  says — 

CotnUi^e  harper  hafiH  mortAng 

Lttdye  singer  damtH  loving 

instead  of  coilntry,  IMy,  harper,  singer,  &o.  Thus, 
in  the  nice  ear  of  an  English  Bishop,  the  quaint 
accentuation  of  these  antique  strains,  for  which  we 
cannot  resist  an  unhappy  admiration,  lapses  into  a 
fault.  Yet  all  England  has  been  unable  to  produce 
a  body  of  national  song  like  ours.  That  this  does  not 
altogether  result  from  the  over-fastidiousness  of  the 
English  ear,  nor  yet  from  a  longer  course  of  re- 
finement in  a  land  where  the  art  of  musical  notation, 
traced  back  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Books,  is 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  real  or  fallacious 
melodies  of  Queen  Mary's  Rizzio,  or  at  all  events  the 
quaint  and  curious  Skene  MS.  of  our  Advocates'  Li- 
brary, and  wliere  the  tide  of  song  must  have  floated, 
as  in  ours,  amongst  the  traditionary  vulgar,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration.  Gay  was  fain  to  select 
Scottish  airs,  such  as  "  Com  Riggs,"  for  the  infa- 
mous but  polished  strains  of  his  blackguard  opera. 
And  the  peasantry  of  England,  equally  at  a  loss  for 
language  as  the  wits  for  music,  were  not  a  whit  more 
happy  in  popular  productions.  For  instance,  the 
celebrated  Cumberland  song  of  '^  Carel  [Carlisle] 
Fair"  to  the  Scotch  tune  "  Woo'd  an'  married  an* 
a' "  commences  : — 

"  My  neameN  Jnrry  Jarden,  irae  Threlket ; 
Jost  swat  down,  and  lisaen  loy  sang ; 
m  mappen  affword  some  divarsiou, 
An*  tell  ye  how  mouie  things  gang." 

And  it  concludes : — 

'*  Thro*  lyfe  we  hev  aw  maks  amang  us ; 
Sad  change  ilk  bodie  man  share : 
To-day  were  just  puzzen'd.  wi'  plishure, 
To-mworn  we*re  hcnt  double  wi'  care.** 

Compare  this  with  the  euphony  of  the  original,  or 
even  with  an  improvised  fragment  taken  down  some 
years  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  blind  Glasgow  poet — 
James  Brown — a  frequenter  of  the  river  steamers : — 

*'  Let  pleasure  fa*  like  a  simmer  shower, 
In  proper  time  an*  season  0; 
But  never  drink  to  drown  the  power, 
The  glorious  power  o*  Reason  O  !** 

Tliey  need  not  tell  us  that  any  Englishman  could 
have  done  thaif  although  they  say  that  Mat.  Lewis 
(«  The  Monk")  wrote  "The  Banks  of  Allan  AVator," 
(enumerated  by  our  Scotch  editors,  by  the  way,  as 
an  air  still  wanting  words,)  and  Bishop  Percy  himself, 
•*  0  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with  me?"  certainly  a 
yery  beautiful  song.  The  difference  of  euphony  iu 
the  cases  contrasted  may  probably  be  excused  by  the 
breadth  of  the  Cumberland  doric.  But  where,  in 
rural  England,  is  the  evil  of  patois  to  be  obviated  ? 
Not  in  Yorkshire,  or  in  Somersetshire,  where  it 
assuredly  gets  worse.  Not  even  if  we  penetrate  to 
the  Land's  End  ;  for  ten  to  one  but  any  Cornish 
chough  that  chatters  from  St.  Michael's  mount,  or 
Traro  steeple-top,  will  prove  as  intelligible  to  the  ear 
as  one  of  Lady  Basset's  Cornish  peasantry.  We 
are  aware  of  one  instance  in  which  even  a  Cumber- 
land man,  with  the  benefit,  however,  of  a  Scottish 
education,  succeeded  in  writing  the  verses  which, 
by  popular  consent,  accompany  a  celebrated  Scot- 
tish «ir— Tersea  wl^i^b  Sums  bna  generously  c»Ued 


<< beautiful."  The  ur  Is  Roslin  Castle;  and  the 
writer,  one  Richard  Hewitt,  who,  when  a  boy,  hsd 
been  engaged  to  lead  the  blind  Dr.  Blacklock,  by 
whom  he  was  educated  and  employed  as  amanuentia. 
The  rerses,  though  sweet,  follow  at  a  most  immea- 
surable distance  the  delicious  langnage  of  Michael 
Bruce,  in  his  inimitable  Cuckoo  Ode  to  Spring,  of 
which  they  inevitably  remind  us  :-— 

**  Awake,  sweet  Muse !  the  breathing  spring 
With  rapture  warms ;  awake,  and  sing^ 
Awake,  and  join  the  vocal  throng 
Who  hail  the  morning  with  a  song ; 
To  Nanny  raise  the  cheerful  lay, 
0,  bid  her  haste  and  oome  away, 
In  sweetest  smiles  herself  adorn. 
And  add  new  graces  to  the  mom. 

"  0,  hail  my  love !  on  eveiy  spray 
Each  feathered  warbler  tunes  his  lay, 
*Tis  beauty  ilrea  the  ravish'd  throng. 
And  love  inspires  the  melting  song. 
Then  let  my  raptured  notes  arise. 
For  beauty  darts  from  Nanny*8  eyes. 
And  love  my  rising  bosom  warms. 
And  mis  my  soul  with  sweet  alaims." 

This  somewhat  insipid  sentimentality  mast  "pale 
its  ineffectual  fires,"  wedded  though  it  be  to  Scottish 
music,  when  placed  in  contrast  with  genuine  Scottish 
song.  We  frequently  hear  of  a  "  Nicht  wi*  Bums," 
of  a  *'  Scott  Entertainment,"  or  a  *'  Jacobite  Eveo- 
ing,"  as  the  catch-word  of  a  popular  concert  Bat 
the  truth  is,  that  the  range  of  Scottish  song  embraces 
not  a  few,  but  many  epochs,  which,  isolated  each  into 
a  distinct  series,  might  call  up  as  perfect  a  picture 
of  the  past  as,  probably,  the  fragments  which  are 
said  to  have  been  strung  together  in  Homer*s  Iliad 
at  first  afforded  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  or,  at  ^\  events, 
as  the  ballads  of  Spain  now  supply  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  Cid.  Whether  the  doleful  strains  of 
James  the  First's  King's  Quhair,  the  rough,  racy 
stanzas  of  Old  Dunbar,  or  the  cutting  satire  of  Davie 
Lyndsay,  could  now  be  thus  assembled  and  assorted 
without  insuperable  difficulty,  there  might  be  room 
to  doubt.  But  we  think  there  might  be  a  gorgeous 
love- series  of  the  songs  of  Queen  Mary,  Chatelard,  and 
the  Scottish  Anacreon,  Alexander  Scott.  Still  more* 
arriving  at  ages  the  more  acknowledged  sources  of 
Scottish  song,  it  would  be  found  that  the  latter 
Jameses, and  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  contributed 
a  host  of  popular  pieces.  The  period  of  religious 
persecution — when  the  scoffs  and  taunts  of  the  Ca- 
valiers were  retorted  by  the  satirical  songs  of  the 
Whigs — was  rife  with  a  rich  chapter  of  such  songs  as 
the  ballad  strains  of  "Bothwell  Brig,"  and  "The 
Battle  of  Shirramuir,"  in  which  the  author,  whose 

**  Sister  Kate  cam  up  tlie  gate 
Wi*  crowdie  unto  me,  man. 
An*  swore  she  saw  the  rebels  run 
Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man," 

candidly  confesses,  for  the  matter  of  miming,  that 

**  They  ran  and  we  ran — awa*,  man.** 
To  these,  of  course,  would  fall  to  be  added  the  inci- 
dents which  modem  writers  have  seen  meet  to  cele- 
brate ;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Soott's 

**  Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  o*  bonnie  Bundee." 
Montrose  himself  was  a  fiftmons  baUad-moager, 
and  solaced  his  leisure  moments  by  composing  songs 

in  the  true  CAY^U^r  6tf le,  HU  pruioip«I|  txA  r«tb«r 
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loogo winded  compontion,  ia  the  well-known  canzonet 

chftraoteriBtically  be^nning, 

**  My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 
Thia  noble  world  of  thee. 
Be  guided  by  no  other  sway 
Bat  purest  monarchy.** 

The  era  of  Jacobite  excitement  supplies  a  remark- 
able illastration  of  the  epic  force  of  our  collected 
songs.  The  whole  history  of  the  rebellions  in  Scot- 
land-might be  found  written,  not  by  Robert  Cham- 
bers in  a  couple  of  small  octavos ;  but  in  pure  song 
and  imperishable  tradition  still  thrilling  in  a  nation's 
ears.  Let  us  attempt  to  trace  it  out  by  way  of 
episode.  One  plaintive  lay  must  suffice  for  the  era 
•f  the  EebeUion  of  1715  :-^ 

**  By  yon  castle  wa*,  at  the  dose  of  the  day, 
I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was  grey; 
And  as  he  was  singing,  the  tears  down  came : — 
'  There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

"  *  The  church  ia  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars, 
Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars. 
We  darena  weel  say't,  but  we  ken  wha*s  to  blame ; 
Therein  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

** '  My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword. 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yird ; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  ikithfu*  auld  dame ; 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

" '  Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  aair  down, 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns  an*  he  tint  his  crown. 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same— 
Therell  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame.* " 

George  Halket,  the  schoolmaster  of  Rathen,  Aber- 
deenshire, was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  of 
Jacobite  songsters,  as  his  "Wherry  Whigs  awa\ 
man,'*  and  other  highly-esteemed  Jacobite  produc- 
tions, preserved  by  Mr.  Peter  Buchan,  amply  attest. 
In  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  Scottish  songs,  now 
seldom  sung  with  Jacobite  associations,  he  thus  com- 
memorates the  conscription  of  the  clans : — 

"O  Logie  0*  Buchan,  an'  Logic  the  laird. 
They  hae  taen  awa*  Jamie  that  delved  in  the  yard, 
Wha  played  on  the  pipe  and  the  viol  sae  snui*; 
They  hae  taen  awa*  Jamie,  the  flower  o'  them  a'. 
He  said, '  Think  na  lang,  lassie,  though  I  gang  awa*  ;* 
lie  said, '  Think  na  lang,  lassie,  though  I  gang  awa'; 
for  simmer  is  comin*,  cauld  winter's  awa*, 
And  1*11  come  and  see  thee,  in  spite  of  them  a*.*  ** 

And,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem  with  military  dis- 
cipline, this  Jamie  was  quite  likely  to  keep  his  word. 
It  was  a  special  failing  of  "  the  Highland  host,"  to 
prefer  private  business  to  public  engagements,  and 
if  they  fbnght  a  battle  to-day,  to  be  off  for  the  har- 
vesting at  home  to-morrow.  Logie  o'  Buchan  and 
Logie  the  Laird  were  two  different  Logies.  Jamie 
was  James  Robertson,  gardener  to  the  Laird  of 
'  Logie,  in  the  Aberdeenshire  parish  of  Crimond.  The 
song  proceeds : — 

**  I  sit  on  my  creepie,*  and  spin  at  my  wheel. 
And  think  on  the  laddie  that  lo'ed  me  sae  wed } 
He  had  but  ae  sixpence,  he  brak  it  in  twa. 
And  gied  me  the  hauf  ot  when  he  gaed  awa.** 

**  The  force  of  tme  love  oonld  no  further  go."  And 
trnly  the  man  who  could  ''make  the  songs  of  a  coun- 
try "  so  tme  to  nature,  had  little  need  to  care  who 
made  its  history.  This  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
seems  to  have  felt,  when  he  set  one  hundred  guineas 
as  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  author,  George  Hal- 
^^^.■""•■^^^■^^■■— "^^"^~-    ■■  ■      ■  ^— ^^       — ^™» 
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ket,  dead  or  alive !  It  is  a  historical  parallel  which 
recals  the  slaughter  of  the  Welsh  Bards  by  Edward 
I.,  or  Macbeth's  law  against  tho  strolling  minstrels 
of  Scotland,  ordaining  that,  wherever  one  of  these 
tuneful  vagrants  could  bo  caught  on  Scottish  ground, 
he  should  be  branded  on  the  cheek,  the  ox  taken  from 
the  plough,  and  the  minstrel  yoked  instead. 

Perhaps  the  most  spirited  song  of  the  Jacobite  set, 
whether  in  sense  or  sound,  is : — 

**  What* s  a'  the  steer,  kimmer  ?  what*8  a*  the  steer  P 
Charlie  he  is  landed,  and  haith  he'll  soon  be  here ; 
The  win*  was  at  his  back,  carle,  the  win*  was  at  his  back, 
I  carena,  since  he's  come,  carle,  wc  wcrena  worth  a  plack. 
Tm  right  glad  to  hear't,  kimmer,  Tm  right  glad  to  hear*!, 
I  hae  a  gude  braid  claymore,  and  for  his  sake  I'll  wear't. 
Since  Charlie  he  is  landed,  we  hae  nae  mair  to  fear. 
Since  Charlie  he  is  come,  kimmer,  we'll  hae  a  jubilee  year." 

The  well-known  song  of  "  Cam  ye  by  Athol,  lad 
wi'  the  philabeg  ?"  though  under  the  hand  of  Hogg, 
is  not  a  "  Jacobite  Relique,*'  but  an  original  of  the 
shepherd's  own.  It  was  first  published  in  the  "Bor- 
der Garland,"  a  work  projected  to  give  publicity  to 
Hogg's  compositions,  both  poetical  and  musical,  but 
which  the  public  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate,  and 
there  never  appeared  a  second  number.  Neil  Gow, 
the  younger,  composed  the  music  of  this  favourite 
song.     It  is  spirit-stirring  as  a  Highland  pibroch. 

"  Wha'll  be  King  but  Chariie?^'— a  melody  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  has  been  universally  known  in  this 
country  also  since  1745,  when  it  was  introduced  as 
one  of  the  active  incentives  of  Rebellion  by  the  Irish 
partizans  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  as  we  learn 
from  Captain  Simon  Eraser's  '*  Airs  and  Melodies 
peculiar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles. 
Edin.,  1816."    The  words  of  the  refrain — 

"  Come  through  the  heather. 
Around  him  gather" — 

we  have  always  regarded  as  trumpet-toned.  Per- 
haps the  two  best  stanzas  are  :— 

**  The  Highland  clans,  wi*  sword  in  hand, 

Frae  John  O'Groot's  to  Airly, 
Hae  to  a  roan  declared  to  stand 
Or  fit'  wi'  Eoyal  Charlie. 

"  There's  ne'er  a  loss  in  a'  the  land 
But  vows  baith  late  an'  early. 
To  man  she'll  ne'er  gie  heart  nor  hand, 
Wha  wadna  fedit  for  Charlie.** 

*'  0  Charlie  is  my  Darling ''  pourtrays  the  pitch 
of  Jacobite  enthusiasm  in  Edinburgh.  The  "  im- 
proved "  words  suggested  by  Captain  Charles  Gray 
fall  altogether  short  of  the  original,  which  bears  the 
emendations  of  Burns,  Hogg,  and  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan.  How  vividly  they  summon  back  the  verit- 
able scene !  It  is  exactly  Thomas  Duncan's  great 
picture  of  * '  Prince  CharlesEdward  and  the  Clans" : — 

"As  he  came  marching  up  the  street, 
The  pipes  play'd  loud  and  clear, 
And  a*  the  folk  came  rinnin*  out, 
To  meet  the  Chevalier. 

**  Wi*  Hiehmd  bonnets  cocVt  agee. 
And  daymores  bright  and  dear, 
They  came  to  fight  for  Scotland's  right,' 
And  the  young  Chevalier. 

«  They're  left  their  bonny  Hieland  hills. 
Their  wives  and  baimies  dear. 
To  draw  the  sword  for  Scotland's  lord. 
The  young  Chevalier. 
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''Oh!  there  vera  mony  beating  hearts, 
And  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
And  mony  were  the  pray'rs  put  up 
For  the  young  Chevalier." 

Another  of  those  tokens  of  devotion  which  the 
Jaoohite  ladies  showered  on  Prince  Charlie  com- 
mences : — 

"He's  o'er  the  hiUs  tliat  I  lo'e  weel, 
He's  o'er  the  hills  \vc  dauma  name, 
He^s  o'er  the  hills  ayont  Dumblane, 
Wha'  soon  will  get  his  welcome  hame. 

My  father's  gane  to  fight  for  him. 
My  brithers  winna  hide  at  hame, 
My  mither  greets  and  prays  for  them. 
And  deed  she  thinks  they're  no  to  bbune.'* 

Mark  the  exulting  ridicale  of  opposition  indalged 
in  hy  the  Jacobite  muse  once  it  hero*s  enterprise  was 
fairly  afoot  :^ 

"0  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  P 
O  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 
He's  come  o'er  the  sea  to  his  ain  countrie, 
0  wha's  for  Scotknd  and  Charlie  ? 

Awa',  awa',  anld  carlic,* 

Awa',  awa',  auld  carlie, 

Gie  Charlie  his  crown,  and  let  him  sit  down, 

Whare  ye've  been  sae  lang,  auld  carlie. 

*•  The  flags  arc  fleeing  fu'  rarely, 
The  flags  are  fleeing  fu'  rarely, 
And  Charlie's  awa'  to  see  his  ain  ha', 
And  to  bang  his  foes  right  sairly. 

**Then  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 
O  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 
He's  come  o'er  the  sea  to  his  ain  conntrie, 
Now  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie?" 

We  perceive  much  hlame  bestowed  on  some  who 
have  added  excellent  stanzas  to  the  words  of  Burns, 
and  that  in  one  of  the  collections  hefore  us,  where 
more  old  songs  are  set  aside  for  the  ambling  rhymes 
of  modem  versions  than  in  any  other  we  have  seen. 
The  "Broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes"  hashcen  sup- 
planted hy  a  mere  echo  of  Mr.  Robert  Gilfillan's 
most  popular  song,  "  0  why  left  I  my  hame  ?  "  hy  the 
same  hand ;  and  the  author  of  '*  Cursory  Remarks 
on  Scottish  Song/'  who  ought  to  have  exhibited  hot- 
ter taste,  has  actually  pulled  to  pieces  the  inimitable 
satire  of  Johnnie  Cope,  and  proffered  us  instead,  con 
spirito  ma  non  troppo  presto,  (was  there  over  such  a 
stage  direction  !)  a  piece  of  which  one  couplet  will 
luffice  for  a  specimen: — 

"  Now  row  dow  rolPd  the  English  dmm, 
The  Highland  bagpipe  gied  a  bum." 

And  this  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Preston  ! 
Admitting  that  the  gallant  captain  has  done  some- 
thing with  the  glorious  episode  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
could  anything  compensate  for  the  historical  presence 
of  hattle,  and  its  consequents — the  intensity  of  Lord 
Mark  Kerr's  famous  sarcasm — and  the  contumely 
that  covers  the  flight  of  the  English  General — in  the 
original  song  ?  When  Sir  John  Cope  reached  Ber- 
wick with  his  dragoons,  Lord  Mark  Kerr  told  him, 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that  he  helicved  he  was  the 
first  General  in  Europe  who  had  brought  the  tidings 
of  his  own  defeat."     Honest  Adam  Skirving,f  the 


*  Meaning  George  I.,  or,  as  they  would  have  called  him,  the 
Elector  of  H^norer. 

t  Skirving  was  Cumer  of  East  Gtrletoo,  t  mile  and  a  half  north 


Grarleton  farmer,  who  penned  the  Jacobite  ditty,  did 
not  forget  this: — 

"  Now,  Johnnie,  troth  ye  were  na  bUte, 

To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defeat. 

And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait 

So  early  in  the  morning." 

The  song  of  "  Charlie  is  my  Darling  "  has  al?o 
been  supplanted  in  a  similar  manner.  Uowever 
beautiful  Motherwcirs  overrated  verses,  "  The  Mur- 
mur of  the  MerryBrook,*'  they  can  but  with  difficulty 
be  adapted  in  execution  to  the  Jacobite  air  of  "The 
Bonny  Brier  Bush,''  the  usual  words  to  which  supply 
yet  another  phase  in  this  Jacobite  movement : — 

**  There  grows  a  bonny  brier  bu&h  in  our  kail-yard. 
And  white  are  tlic  blossoms  o*t  in  our  kail-yard ; 
Like  wee  bit  white  cockauds  for  our  loyal  Hieland  lads 
And  the  lasses  lo'e  the  bonnie  bush  in  onr  kail-yard. 

"  But  were  they  a'  true  that  were  far  awa'P 
0  were  they  a'  true  that  were  fer  awa*? 
They  drew  up  wi'  ghiiket  Englishers  at  Carh'sle  ha'. 
And  forgot  auld  friends  when  far  awa\ 

"  Ye'll  come  nae  mair,  Jamie,  where  aft  you've  been, 
Ye'll  come  nae  mair,  Jamie,  to  Athol's  green  ; 
Ye  lo'ed  ower  wccl  the  danciu'  at  Carlisle  ba\ 
And  forgot  the  Uielaud  hills  that  were  iai  awa'.*' 

If  Duke  William  of  Cumberland  had  decapitated 
all  the  male  Scottish  hards  at  a  hundred  and  five 
pounds  ahead,  on  his  march  to  the  north,  he  would 
still,  before  exterminating  the  tuneful  race  of  this 
period,  have  had  to  include  the  other  sex,  for  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  Jacobite  songs  suggest  the  idea  of 
female  authorship.  A  lady  of  the  house  of  Cullcu, 
in  Buchan,  produced  the  bitterly  satirical  strain  of 
"Here  awa*,  there  awa',  Wandering  Willie,"  of  which 
Duke  William  was  himself  the  herow 

In  extremity  of  pathos,  the  songs  of  Jacohite  exile 
are  as  striking  as  the  scorn  and  saixasm  of  those  of 
temporary  success  had  been  triumphant.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  the  introduction  to  the  *'  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  alludes  to  the  following  song,  which  Hogg 
doubtfully  ascribes  to  Allan  Cunningham.  Its  every 
syllable  seems  wrung  in  a  sigh  from  the  exile's 
heart : — 

"  Hame,  hame,  hame,  0  liame  I  fuiu  wad  be, 
Hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  aiu  countrie! 
There's  an  e'e  that  ever  Meeps,  and  a  fidr  face  will  he  fain. 
As  I  pass  through  Annan  Mater  wi'  my  bonny  band  again; 
"When  the  flower  is  i'  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  upon  the  tm-, 
The  lark  shall  slug  me  hame  in  my  ain  conntrie. 

"  Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  lain  wad  I  be, 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  conntrie ! 


of  Haddington,  and  also  author  of  tlie  song  of  "  Tranent  Muir,'' 
of  which  the  ninth  stanza  runs  thus: — 

••  And  Major  Bowie,  that  wortby  eoul. 
Was  lijrongUt  down  to  tbe  g^nnd,  man  ; 
His  horse  teing  shut,  it  was  bis  lot 
For  to  iret  raony  a  wound,  man. 

*' Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Irish  birth, 
Frae  whom  he  called  for  aid,  man, 
Being  full  of  dread  lap  ower  his  hetul. 
An  wodna'  be  gainsaid,  man. 
**  He  made  sio  haste,  sao  spurred  his  beaat, 
Twas  little  then  he  saw,  man : 
To  Berwick  rade,  and  falsely  said. 
The  Scots  were  rebels  a\  man. 
**  But  let  that  end,  for  weel  tis  kenned 
His  nae  and  wont  to  He,  man ; 
Tbe  Teague  is  nstaght,  be  never  faught 
When  be  had  room  to  flee,  man." 

Burns  says  that  Lieut.  Smith  sent  a  challenge  to  Skirvinp. 
"  Gang  away  back,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  •*  and  tell  Mr.  Smith 
that  I  hae  nae  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington;  but  tell  hiwi  to  come 
here  an'  FU  tak'  a  look  o'  him,  and  if  he  think  Fm  fit  to  Ibdit  him, 
rU  fecht  him }  and  if  no—rU  do  as  he  did— rtf  nil  «fPo'." 
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The  greea  leaf  o'  loyalty's  bc^nniiig  for  to  &\ 
The  bonny  white  rose  it  is  withering  an'  a' ; 
But  I*ll  water't  in  the  blade  of  usurping  tyrannie. 
An*  green  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  conntrie. 

**  Hamc,  hame,  hame,  liamo  fain  wad  I  be, 
O  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  coantrie  ! 
There's  nought  now  frae  ruin  my  coantrie  can  save, 
But  the  keys  of  Icind  heaven  to  open  the  grave, ' 
That  a'  the  noble  martyrs  wha  died  for  loyaltic, 
May  rise  again  an*  fight  for  their  ain  conntrie. 

"  Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fun  wad  I  be, 
0  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  conntrie ! 
The  great  now  are  gane,  a'  who  ventured  to  save, 
The  new  grass  is  grown  aboon  their  bloody  grave ; 
Bat  the  san  through  the  mirk  blinks  blythe  in  my  e'e — 
*  ril  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  conntrie."* 

The  Jacobite  air  of  "  Lewie  Gordon  "  is  from  the 
old  Scottish  melody  of  "  Tarry  Woo'."  The  words 
refer  to  Lewis  Gordon,  third  son  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Gbrdon.  He  engaged  and  defeated  the  laird  of 
M'Leod  and  the  Royalists  at  Inverury,  escaped 
abroad  after  Calloden,  and  died  at  Montreuil.  "  The 
lad  I  danrna  name"  was,  of  course,  the  Chevalier: — 

**  O  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame. 
And  the  lad  I  danrna  name. 
Though  his  back  he  at  the  wa,' 
Here's  to  him  that's  far  awa*. 

**  0  hon,  my  Highland  man, 

O,  my  bonnie  Highland  man, 
"Wed  wad  I  my  true  love  ken. 

Among  ten  thousand  Highlandmen." 

'*  O,  to  see  his  tartan  trews. 

Bonnet  blue,  and  laigh-hoeTd  shoes, 
Fhilabeg  aboon  the  knee, 

That's  the  hd  that  TU  gang  wi*." 

There  are  one  or  two  more  stanzas,  which  the 
editor  of  Wood's  Tolnme,  substituting  others  equally 
miserable,  declares  uosuited  to  the  air,  and  little 
better  than  street  doggerel. 

Another  favourite  Jacobite  air,  pressed  more  than 
once  into  the  rebel  service,  is  now  best  known  in 
connection  with  the  wail  for  the  exiles  : — 

**  My  Eonald  was  a  gallant  gay, 

7a*  stately  strade  he  on  the  plain, 
Bat  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 
m  never  see  him  back  again. 

**  Oh,  for  him  back  f^in, 
Oh,  for  him  back  again, 
1  wad  gie  a'  Knockhaspie's  land, 
For  Highland  Eonald  back  again.'* 

Bnt  if  the  lady  is  first  sorry,  she  is  finally  vindic- 
tive : — 

"  When  a*  the  lave  gang  to  their  bed, 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen. 
And  sit  me  doun  to  greet  my  fill. 
And  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 

"  Oh,  were  some  villains  hangit  high, 
An*  ilka  bodie  had  their  ain. 
Then  I  wad  see  the  joyfd'  sight 
0*  Highland  Bonald  back  again." 

Then  who  can  forget  the  long  lingering  Jacobite 

pledge  when  aU  was  over — 

"  Here*8  a  health  to  ^em  thafs  awa  **— 

with  its  significant  sign — the  passing  of  the  glass 
over  the  water  ? 

As  regards  our  more  modem  Scottish  song,  symp- 
toms of  fastidiousness,  similar  to  those  so  strongly 
evinced  by  Bishop  Percy,  tempt  us  to  suspect  that 
the  true  poetry  of  popular  song  has  ruiii>its  course. 
Onr  new  collectors  are  not  only  given  to  '*  modern 
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versions,"  but  in  many  instances  do  not  scruple  to 
condemn  the  finest  fragments  of  our  older  Song, 
because  the  old  words  will  not  sing  to  their  modern- 
ised airs!  In  "Kind  Robin  lo'es  me,"  the  occa- 
sional division  of  one  old  note  into  two  modem  ones, 
is  first  of  all  effected  to  suit  the  greater  number  of 
syllables  in  the  modciTi  song  : — 

**  Happy,  happy  was  the  shower. 

That  led  me  to  his  birken  bower, 

Where  first  of  love  I  fand  the  power, 

And  ken'd  that  Robin  lo'ed  me." 

Now  this  stanza  had  long  appeared  irreconcilable 

to  the  ancient  measure  : — 

"  O  hey,  Robin,  quo*  she, 
O  hey,  Robin,  quo*  she. 
O  hey,  llobin,  quo*  she. 
Kind  Robin  lo'es  me.'* 

when   a  vorson  of  the  air  was  discovered  in   the 

M'Farlane  MS.,  (a  collection  made  for  the  Laird  of 

M*Farlane,  about  1740-43,  aud  now  in  possession  of 

the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,)  which  showed 

that  **  if  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  bars  (measures) 

are  each  made  to  consist  of  two  minims,  and  the  first 

two  crotchets  of  the  seventh  bar  be  changed  into 

one  minim,  the  air  will  then  be  found  to  suit  the  old 

fonn  of  the  song."   (Wood's  Songs  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

p.  111.,  note.)     And  thus  it  is  that  the  fine  simple 

melodies  of  Scotland  are  rapidly  sinking  beneath  a 

load  of  foreign  ornament  and  modern    alteration. 

The  old  form  of  the  song  of  "  Kind  Robin  lo'es  mo" 

originated  prior  to  the  lieformation,  as  a  parody  got 

up  in  ridicule  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  of 

the  ancient  cathedral  service. 

The  remains  of  ancient  Scottish  song  and  music 
have,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dauncy's  "  Disser- 
tation on  the  Skene  MS.,"  excited  very  considerable 
attention,  as  it  is  surmised  that  several  old  music 
books  in  tablature  may  still  be  hidden  in  the  reposi- 
tories of  Scottish  families  of  rank. 

"  The  Godlie  Songs  of  Wedderburne  " — a  person 
concerning  whom  a  conjecture  has  been  hazarded, 
that  he  may  have  been  the  same  named  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  as  author  of  "  The  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land " — were  originally  printed  in  black  letter,  by 
Andrew  Hart,  1590,  under  the  title  of  **  Ane  Com- 
pendious Book  of  Godlie  and  Spiritual  Sangs,  col- 
lected out  of  sundrie  parts  of  Scripture,  with  suudrie 
other  Ballants,  changed  out  of  profane  sangs,  for 
avoiding  of  sin  and  harlotrie."  This  was  the  reaction 
of  the  process  by  which  the  cathedral  chants  had 
been  profaned,  and  it  was  can'ied  fully  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  An  idea  of  the  mode  in  which,  absurd  as  it 
may  seem,  such  songs  assisted  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation, may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that 
"  Up  in  the  Moming  Early,"  "  Widow,  are  ye 
Wauking?"  "The  Hunt  is  up,"  »*Till  our  Gudcman," 
"  I'll  never  Leave  Thee,"  and  **  Tuttie  Tattie  "  itself, 
C'  Scots  wha  hae,")  were  amongst  the  airs  adapted 
to  psalms  and  to  paraphrases,  and  even  to  composi- 
tions containing  satirical  invectivesagainst  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  of  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Dauney,  in  his  "  Dissertation,"  p.  146-7, 
makes  an  enumeration  of  the  subsisting  MSS.  of 
Scottish  music.  We  shall  only  allude  to  the  most 
interesting,  viz. — the  Skene  MS.,  belonging  to  the 
Advocates'  Library,  a  collection  of  Scottish  airs,  and 
foreign  dance  tunes,  formed  thirty  or  forty  years 
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after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  John  Skene  of  Kailyards,  Mid-Lothian,  second 
son  of  the  eminent  Scotch  lawyer,  Sir  John  Skene, 
of  Curriehill ;  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch's  MS. 
lute  book,  dated  1G27-29  ;  the  MS.  lute  book  of  Sir 
William  Mure  of  Kowallan,  (who  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  in  1657«)  containing  chiefly  foreign 
tunes,  with  a  few  Scottish  airs  ;  a  MS.  for  the 
lyra  viol,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  John  Leyden  the 
poet ;  MS.  tunes  in  tablature  discovered  by  Mr. 
Laing,  in  a  Tolume  of  the  sermons  of  James  Guthrie, 
a  non-conforming  minister,  executed  in  1661  ;  two 
volumes  in  tablature  for  the  viol  de  gamha^  dated 
1683  and  1692  ;  and  the  collection  of  1740,  '*  for  the 
use  of  Walter  M*Farlane  of  that  ilk,"  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made. 

It  remains  only  to  refer  to  the  printed  collections,^ 
subsequent  to  Allan  Bamsay^s  *'  Tea  Table  Mis- 
cellany.'* They  commence  with  the  "  Oiphcus 
Caledonius  of  James  Thomson,"  1725  ;  and  the 
*'  Caledonian  Pocket  Companion,"  as  well  as  the 
•*  First  and  Second  Collections  of  James  Oswald." 
Thomson  and  Oswald's  publications  all  appeared  in 
London  prior  to  1742.  These  early  collectors  have 
been  heartily  reproached  with  the  dishonesty  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  merit  of  various  Scot- 
tish melodies,  and  with  the  seemingly  more  unpar- 
donable offence  of  imputing  their  own  and  other 
compositions  to  David  Rizzio.  Such  faults  are  venial, 
however,  in  our  estimation,  compared  with  the  at- 
tempts which,  as  wo  have  seen,  have  been  made 
more  recently  to  innovate  at  once  the  words  and 
music  of  our  popular  songs.  Clearly  as  the  com- 
mentators may  have  succeeded  in  stripping  Oswald 
and  Company  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  we  are  not 
so  certain  that  they  can  divest  Kizzio  altogether  of 
musical  honours.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to  look 
upon  the  sage  and  wily  Italian  of  Queen  Mary's 
closet  as' an  old  man  of  tolerably  respectable  ac- 
complishments. Tradition,  to  whose  crude  keeping 
his  compositions  may  have  been  imparted,  till 
Thomson  and  Oswald  caught  them  up,  has  kept 
other  airs  equally  long  and  equally  well.  And  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said,  Rizzio  must 
continue  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
tunes  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition,  by  Thomson  and 


by  Oswald.     M'Gibbon's  collection,  we  believe,  was 
published  even  prior  to  theirs.  We  have  also  Craig's 
collection  in  1730,  and  we  learn  that  Craig  was  an 
old  man  when  he  published,  having  flourished  as 
one  of  the  principal  violin  players  at  the  Edinburgh 
concerts  of  1696.       David  Herd's   "Ancient  and 
Modern    Songs"    were  published  in   1776  ;    Neil 
Stewart's  "  Forty  Scots  Songs  for  the  Harpsichord" 
in  1783.     Subsequently,  we  have  Francis  Peacock's 
"  Fifty  Favourite  Scottish  Airs,"  and  "  Watt's  Musi- 
cal Miscellany."     But  the  great  mine  of  Scottish 
song  is  **  Johnson's  Museum" — ^the  work  in  which 
the  immortal  genius  of  Burns  first  transpired — a 
vast  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and  melodies,  which, 
like  a  quarry,  great  enough  for  the  constructioii  M 
many  a  noble  edifice,  affords  the  chief  materials  <d 
all  the  so-called  collectors  of  the  present  day.    These 
six  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  melodies,  were 
first  produced  at  Edinburgh,  betwixt  1787  and  IBOo. 
In  the  meantime,  William  Napier's   collection   of 
1790  appeared  in  London,  in  two  volumes  folic — ^Uie 
latter  volume  containing  one  hundred  songs,  har- 
monised by  the  greatvomposer,  Joseph  Hadyo.  We 
have  also  the,  collections  of  Robert  Bremner,  Pictro 
Urbani   (an    Edinburgh    music-master,)     that    of 
William    Whyte,    and,  besides,   «  R.   A.    Smitli's 
Minstrel,'' — all  of  later  date.     The  standard  collec- 
tion, Mrith  which  the  name  of  Bums  is  prominently 
associated,  and  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Johanna  Baillie,  and  several  of  our  living 
poets,  as,  for  example,  David  Vedder,  largely  con- 
tributed,  is  the  collection  of  the  veteran  George 
Thomson,  "the  correspondent  of  Bums,"  who,  at 
an  advanced  but  vigorous  age,  resides  near  the  Xiinks 
at  Leith.    Mr.  Thomson  projected  his  wofk  in  1702, 
and  began  his  correspondence  with  Bums  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  a  correspondence  which  ended 
in  the  month  and  year  in  which  Bums  died — July, 
1796.  Hadyn,  Beethoven,  and  Weber,  were  amongst 
those  concerned  in  harmonising  the  jnelodles  and 
composing  introductory  and  concluding  symphonies. 
Above  one  hundred  of  the  songs  were  written  by 
Burns,  and  the  publication,  es^tending  from  1793  to 
1841,  has  been  completed  in  six  folio  volumes.    It  i? 
a  great  national  work,  and  will  form  the  most  en- 
during monument  of  Scottish  song. 


PRAIRIE-BIRD'S    HYMN.* 


BsnurD  the  purple  mountains,  along  the  glowing  west, 
Sinks  down  the  Sun  in  crimson  clouds,  that  curtain  all  his  rest ; 
And  one  hy  one  the  twinkling  Stars  in  mild  effulgence  rise, 
Sowing  axul  spangling  o'er  with  light  the  azure  midnight  skies; 
And  'midst  them  moves  the  silver  Moon,  and  all  with  glad  acclaim, 
Sing  forth,  "  'Tis  God,  who  made  us  all,  and  haIlow*d  he  His  name." 

The  good  Great  Spirit  of  our  race,  He,  He  alone,  is  Lord, 

And  He  to  cheer  our  hearts  hath  sent  His  high  and  holy  Word; 

But  o'er  the  ancient  people  the  darkness  of  the  mind 

Unbroken  hroods;  their  ears  are  deaf;  with  wrong  their  eyes  are 

hlind; 
Yet  the  Gkeat  Spirit  waits  to  hear  their  voice  of  sin  and  shame- 
Still  ready  is  His  hand  to  save;  and  luillow'd  he  His  name! 

Sion  and  the  eternal  hiUs  His  throne  and  footstool  are, 
He  speaks  in  thunder,  and  His  glance  of  lightning  flashes  far ; 
Before  Him  quails  the  Evil  One :  the  Eagle's  tow'ring  flight, 
And  ardent  gase,  tliey  cannot  reach  His  throne,  or  hrook  His  light; 


Yet  from  His  hand  all  living  thmgs  their  life  and  joyance  take. 
The  hutterfly  that  sips  the  rosa,  the  wren  that  skims  the  brake ; 
The  wild  horse  on  t^js  pndrie  He  leads  from  lawn  to  lawn. 
To  leafy  shade  and  cooling  stream  He  guides  the  panting  &wn ; 
Beast,  bird  and  insect,  flower  imd  blade,  the  meanest  still  may  daira 
The  universal  Eather's  care ;  and  hallow'd  be  His  name ! 

And  I,  poor  Frairie-bird,  who  hymn  His  praises  in  the  wild, 
I  know  His  love  will  not  forsake  the  forest* s  londy  child ; 
The  leaflet,  tempest-shaken  frrmi  the  bough.  He  will  not  scorn. 
Who  for  away  did  nurse  the  spray  whereon  the  bud  was  bom ; 
The  bison  calf  unto  its  dam  goes  bleating  o'er  the  hill. 
And  to  its  mother's  shaded  nest  swift  flies  the  whip-poor-will ; 
B4t  Pndrie-bird,  hy  ihother's  voice  uncalled,  unche^d,  must  roam ; 
The  green-wood-gbde  her  cradle  made,  the  prairie  is  her  hom^ ; 
Yet  He  will  still  protect  her  way,  from  whom  her  bemg  came. 
The  Eather  of  the  iatherless,  and  hallow'd  be  His  oane! 

L 


*  Yeraified  from  the  words  in  the  Novel  of  the  "  Pnurie-BiTd,"  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray.  Eoolscap  6vo.  Lonclon,  1846.  Page  211. 
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BOOK  II. 


THE     TAKING     OF     THE     BASTILLE. 


■ 


CHAPTSB  Til. 
INSIDE. 

When  Charles  and  AntibonI  entered  the  Bastille,  they 
found  three  large  pieces  of  cannon  posted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
avenue leadhigtotho  Place,  and  by  which  DeLaunay  expected 
eyery  moment  to  be  attacked.  The  Swiss  stood  to  their  arms 
around  the  court.  The  Invalides,  m  whom  he  had  less  con- 
fidence, were  behind. 

**  MoBsteur,"  said  Thuriot  de  la  Restore,  '*  I  come  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  represent  to  you  that  the  cannon  on 
ywir  towers  arc  filling  Paris  with  ahirm.  I  beg  you  will 
remove  them.'' 

*^  These  pieces  have  aU*ays  been  on  the  towers,  and  I  can 
only  take  them  down  on  an  order  from  the  King." 

Such  was  the  loyal  reply  of  the  Grovemor  of  the  Bastille, 
under  the  delnsiou  that  the  royal  personage  he  alluded  to 
was  all-powerful,  and  inviolable  in  all  time. 

*'  But  Paris  is  infuriated,"  said  Thuriot  de  la  Bosidre. 

"  Her  blood  is  hot,"  added  Antiboul. 

•*  Monsieur  de  Launay,"  said  Charles  Clement,  politely, 
"  nephew  of  Monsieur  the  Duke  de  Ravilliere,  I  am  in  some 
sort  your  relative,  hearken  to  me,  and  give  way  to  the  will 
of  the  people." 

"  I  am  proud  to  cJll  you  my  relative,"  replied  the  gover- 
nor, "but  my  answer  is  given.  Having  been  informed  that 
the  sight  of  the  cannon  has  given  alarm,  I  have  drawn 
tbcm  in." 

*'  I  am  to  have  no  other  reply  f  said  Thuriot. 

"None." 

*'  Gentlemea,"  exclaimed  Thuriot,  aloud,  addressing  the 
officer  Olid  men,  *<  since  your  chief,  from  a  mistaken  view  of 
honour^  is  about  to  bring  misfortune  on  his  head  and  ours, 
save  him.  I  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  sur- 
render !" 

A  whisper  of  hesitation  ran  round  the  ranks  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  but  the  Swiss  giving  a  decided  and  dogged  negative, 
the  question  was  settled. 

**  Monsieur  Thuriot,"  said  the  Governor,  "  you  see  we 
are  of  one  mind — determined  to  do  our  duty  to  our  King." 

*^  And  the  nation?"  asked  the  avoeat  au  ParUment  de 
Parit, 

'*  Is  a  personage  of  whom  I  have  heard  too  little  to  bow 
to  his  authority,"  said  de  Launay. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  exchanged  mean- 
ing glances. 

**  Monsieur  de  Launay,"  said  La  Reside,  severely,  **  I  fear 
your  obstinacy  will  make  you  and  the  nation  better  ac- 
quainted before  long.     It  waits  without." 

"  The  mob  of  Paris  the  nation !"  exclaimed  the  soldier, 
with  a  sneer. 

**  Its  heart,  soul,  and  expression,"  replied  Thuriot ;  "  the 
Parisien  represents  the  whole  people,  and  mob,  as  yon  coll 
him,  will  say  and  do  wonders." 

"  This  discussion  is  useless,"  interrupted  tl^  Governor ; 
•*  can  I  serve  you  in  any  way  ?" 
VOL.  IV. — vo,  cuucvni. 


'<  I  would  fain  report,  from  eyesight,  that  the  cannon  are 
drawn  back,"  answered  the  avoeat, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  reftise  to  show  you  my  fortress,"  con- 
tinued de  Lflunav,  coldlv. 

*<  If  all  that  vou  have  said  has  been  done,"  insisted 
Thuriot,  "  this  request  is  but  reasonable." 

"  Monsieur  de  Launay!"  exclaimed  several  of  his  officers, 
drawing  him  on  one  side.  Some  efforts  seemed  to  be  mode 
to  induce  him  to  vield. 

A  brief  cfnift- rence  took  j)lace. 

"  I  am  retidy  to  show  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  top  of  my 
tower,'*  said  de  Launay,  after  a  moment  of  debate. 

The  delegate  of  the  distiict  of  St.  Louis  do  la  Culture, 
followed  bv  Antiboul  and  Clement,  hastened  to  ascend  the 
tower  stairs,  wliere  De  Launay  preceded  them.  Strangers 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Bastille,  they  shudderwl,  ascending  the 
dark  and  gloomy  stairs,  with  its  doors  opening  upon  vaulted 
and  prison  cells. 

"  Haunt  of  despotism  and  tyranny,"  said  Antiboul,  in  a 
whisper  to  Clement ;  "  this  is  thy  last  hour !" 

"  It  is  a  strong  fortress,  too,"  replied  Charles  Clement, 
shaking  his  head. 

Conversing  thus,  they  reached  the  very  summit  of  tlio 
tower. 

"  Qm  vivef  "  cried  the  sentry. 

"  Antoinette,"  said  the  Governor,  giving  the  pass- word 
of  the  hour. 

The  whole  party  stepped  out  on  the  platf(Mrm  of  the  old 
tower. 

**  You  see,  messieurs,"  said  De  Launay,  pointing  with  ex- 
treme politeness  to  the  cannon  which  garnished  the  summit 
of  the  tower  called  Bazint^e,  that  which  they  had  ascended, 
and  the  arms  were  withdrawn  from  their  embrasures. 

"  They  are  drawn  back,  but  not  removed,"  replied 
Thuriot. 

"  They  may  be  needed  to  defend  our82lvc8,"  answered 
De  Launay. 

"  Against  yon  people !"  cried  Thuriot,  angrily.  "  Look  I" 

And  he  stepped  to  the  edge,  leaning  on  the  parapet.  De 
Launay  folloved  him;  the  rest  looked  also  down. 

The  view  was  tremendous. 

Up  every  street  came  armed  men.  The  whole  faubourg 
St.  Antoine  was  in  motion.  Lane  and  impaste ,  street  and 
place,  courts  and  gardens,  were  all  filled  with  insurgents. 
All  came  in  one  direction.  An  irresistible  attraction  seemed 
to  lead  them  to  the  Bastille.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  combatants  were  now  on  their  way  to  surround  the 
frowning  fortress.  The  threatening  rumour  of  voices 
reached  upward  to  the  very  summit,  and  many  guns  were 
angrily  pointed  from  the  Place,  from  windows,  and  from 
the  summita  of  houses,  against  those  who  stood  on  the  summit 
of  La  Bazini^. 

De  Launay  turned  pale. 

"Mbnsieur,"  said  he,  catching  Thuriot  by  the  arm, 
"  what  means  oil  this?  You  play  me  false;  recollect  you 
are  a  hostage." 
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If  you  say  another  word,"  replied  Thuriot  de  la  Rosi^e, 
"  one  of  us  will  lie  in  the  ditch  iff  half  a  moment !" 

"  Tafce  warning  I"  exclaimed  Antihoni,  wannly ;  "  yon 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  soon  attack  you,  and 
thousands  others  ai^e  ready  to  join  them." 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  the  Grovcrnor,  assuming  a. stiff, 
formal,  and  pompjus  air,  "you  do  your  duty — I  will  do 


mine. 

"  Let  us  descenl,"  said  Thuriot,  who,  while  acting  with 
all  his  characteristic  resolution,  did  not  fully  share  the  senti- 
ments of  his  companions.  "  I  will  see  if  the  people  can  be 
reasoned  with" 

"  Ncahing  will  calm  them  but  the  surrender  of  the  Bas- 
tille," put  in  Antibonl. 

"  y  pcntez  vousf^*  said  De  Launay,  "an  impregnable 
fortress,  well  garrisoned,  and  well  provisioned." 

"  Nothing  is  impregnable  in  Paris,"  replied  GrracchuB. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  De  Launay,  with  a  satisfied  smile. 

The  lower  court  was  gained  during  this  conversation. 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Thuriot,  turning  to  the  gover- 
nor and  the  garrison,  "  I  am  satisfied  of  your  good  inten- 
tions. I  will  convey  them  to  the  people,  who  will  doubtless 
consent  to  place  a  garrison  within,  to  guard  the  Place  con- 
jointly with  the  troops." 

"  I  will  receive  a  garde  hourgeoise  of  fifly  men  with  plea- 
sure," replied  De  Launay,  catching  at  an  offer  which  gave 
a  chance  of  avoiding  hostilities. 

Gracchus  looked  at  Clement  with  a  meaning  look. 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Rosiere  is  one  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
clique,"  whispered  Antiboul.  "  Anything  rather  than  the 
people  should  get  the  upper  hand." 

"  They  fear  the  people,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  because  conscious  of  injustice  ;  they  know  how 
long  they  have  wronged  them,  and  they  dread  retaliation." 

It  is  these  mean  and  dastard  ideas  which  make  men  rea- 
son, sophisticate,  and  argue  against  universal  sufi&age.  No 
human  being,  fit  to  walk  out  of  Bedlam,  can  believe  that,  be 
himself  being  fit  to  exercise  discretion,  other  men  can  be  any 
less  so.  The  possession  of  dirty  acres,  of  filthy  lucre,  that  oft 
soil,  not  only  men's  fingers,  but  darken  and  stain  the  very 
soul,  is  a  material  proof  of  fitness,  wholly  unjust  and  inap- 
plicable. If  riches  gave  honesty,  sense,  education,  goodness 
of  heart,  and  firm  and  settled  principles,  there  might  be 
sense  in  the  brute  force  which  rejects  the  humble.  But  the 
wealthy,  the  powerful,  know  the  utter  vanity  of  their  rea- 
sons, and  only  use  them,  confiding  in  the  ignorance  of  those 
around  them.  God  gave  unto  ail  men  heads,  and  hearts, 
and  souls.  Of  these  the  majority,  on  the  whole,  are  good, 
scattered  in  all  classes,  and  none  have  a  right,  or  shadow  of 
right,  to  decide  that  any  portion  are  less  qualified  than  ano- 
ther to  judge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  A  circumscribed 
suffrage  is  but  insolence  of  power. 

On  their  way  out,  Thuriot  de  la  Bosiere  entered  tlie  Go- 
vernor's house,  and,  appearing  at  a  balcony,  motioned  for 
silence. 

'J' he  crowd  below  were  silent  in  an  instant. 

Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere  began,  and  his  first  words  betrayed 
his  views.  He  propositi  that  fifty  chosen  men  should  enter 
the  fortress,  and  keep  watch  and  ward  with  the  garrison,  in 
the  name  of  the  nation. 

"  To  the  lantern  with  him !"  thundere<l  Camille  DcsmQU- 
lins.     "  The  Bastille  must  surrender  at  discretion." 

Thuriot  waved  his  hand  for  silence. 

"  A  court  spy !" 

"  A  city  traitor!" 


''AmoderV 

"Ala  lanteme!  " 

Such  were  the  cries  which  now  aasailed  the  legal  delegate 
of  the  district  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Culture,  In  revolutions, 
half  measures  are  always  impossible.  Before  all  Paris  in 
aVms,  it  was  needful  that  the  Bastille  should  fall.  The  fim 
day  of  the  tremendous  hurricane  that  was  to  sweep  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  feudalism,  prelacy,  and  despotism,  into  the  abr^^s 
of  the  past,  to  reappear  only  at  the  last  gasp  in  vain  effort* 
at  again  deluding  mankind,  would  have  been  leas  sublim? 
had  the  Bastille  not  been  first  laid  violent  hands  on. 

Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere  went  out,  guarded  by  Charles 
Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul.  A  thousand  impreca- 
tions greeted  him, 

"  To  the  lantern  with  the  howrgeome  triutor !" 

"  Drown  liim  in  the  fosse!** 

"  Knock  him  on  the  head !" 

Thuriot  moved  undauntedly  between  the  double  row  of 
his  assailants. 

"  Some  one  guardhimto  th0district,"8aid  Charles ClemeDt^ 
calmly. 

Four  men  started  forward,  with  mnsketson  their  shonlden, 
and,  surrounding  the  avocat,  escorted  him  through  the  dena*. 
crowd* 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  tarned  towards 
the  wine-shop  to  get  their  guns,  lefl  there  in  charge  of  th« 
landlord. 

"  Brave  but  prudent,"  whispered  once  more  «  voice  in  the 
ear  of  Charles  Clement. 

The  young  man  turned  round,  his  blood  tingling  and  hi> 
heart  leaping,  but  no  form  or  face  could  he  see  which  could 
appertain  to  the  speaker  of  these  words. 

Flan  !  flan  !  flan ! 

Three  musket  shots. 

The  siege  of  the  Bastille  had  commenced. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

The  battle  between  the  flags  of  despotism  and  liberty  had 
now,  in  fact,  begun  in  earnest.  Ten  thoosand  armed  mea 
surrounded  the  hideous  Bastille,  and  a  scattered  bat  utterly 
useless  fire  was  directed  against  its  walls.  The  avenne  lead- 
ing to  the  first  bridge,  the  Place,  the  adjacent  streets,  were 
choked  up  with  extempore  soldiers.  Volleys  of  mosketry  ex- 
cited them  to  a  pitch  of  mental  intoxication  perfectly  con- 
tngious  ;  but  all  the  enthusiasm,  valour,  and  detemiiiiatioD 
of  the  mass  appeared  utterly  fhtile. 

The  proud  old  Bastille  was  silent ;  not  a  man  was  Ktrs 
on  its  walls ;  not  a  volley  answered  the  vain  disoharges  ci 
the  multitude,  pouring  forth  upon  the  stones  the  rage,  bate, 
fear,  dread,  and  pent-up  wrath  of  ages.  A  traditional  hor- 
ror hung  over  the  spot  hundreds  longed  to  see  to  the  earth, 
they  knew  not  why,  * 

It  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  unless  the  fir^i 
bridge  were  passed. 

This  bridge  crossed  a  ditch  that  protected  an  outer  ooort, 
in  which  was  situated  the  Governor's  hoiise,  a  corps  dUgordr, 
and  other  buildings.  From  want  of  garrison,  this  couit  re- 
mained undefended,  particularly  as  it  could  be  swept  frofn 
the  inner  court. 

The  side  of  the  ditch  towards  the  Place  was  covered  villi 
shops.  Near  the  spot  where  the  bridge,  when  lowred, 
rested,  was  a  perfiimer's  fhop,  the  roof  of  whieh  sbelved 
over  the  diton. 
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While  the  tnmnltaoiis  and  nseless  volleys  of  the  people 
continaed,  Antibonl  and  Clement  were  enrveying  the  out- 
works, 

"  'Tin  useless  wasting  good  powder  after  this  fasliion," 
said  Antiboul ;  "  this  bridge  must  be  lowered." 

Looking  round  among  the  crowd,  Clement  saw  several 
men  armed  with  axes.  Two  were  procured  in  an  instant, 
in  exchange  for  their  muskets. 

"  Come !"  exclaimed  Cbailes  Clement. 

The  two  young  men  entered  the  perfumer's  shop,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  wild  multitude  firing  at  every  cranny  and 
loop-hole,  and  shouting,  "  We  must  have  the  Bastille !  We 
musit  have  the  Bastille!" 

Wild  beftt  the  hearts  of  the  prisoned  victims  within. 
Dead  to  life,  ignorant  of  some  of  the  events  of  twenty  years, 
their  thoughts  must  have  lent  wonders  to  the  noise  without. 
A  foreign  enemy,  a  civil  war,  a  siege  of  Paris,  a  mere  popu- 
lar tumult — these  could  strike  their  minds ;  but  that  the 
savage  monarchy  was  going — that  the  hated  system  wa'' 
near  the  block,  was  incredible.  The  imagination  of  a  Dante 
or  a  Homer,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  in  the  Bastille, 
sent  there  by  a  Louis  XV.,  a  Dubarry,  a  Pompadour,  a  Clioi- 
seul,  could  scarcely  have  feigned  to  credit,  for  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  creatures,  prisons,  Bastilles,  axes,  scaffolds. 
But  the  hour  was  come,  and  the  blockhead  king  and  worth- 
le««s  queen  were  to  wind  up  the  history  of  real  kingship  in 
France. 

"  And  I  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me." 

When  Clement  and  Antiboul  entered  the  perfumer's,  they 
saw  before  them  a  narrow  stair. 

"  Close  the  door,  that  none  may  follow  us,'*  said  Charles. 

"  We  have  our  glory  shared  already,"  replied  Gracchus. 

Two  old  soldier.-,  Aubin  Bonnemer  and  Louis  Tournay, 
stood  within  the  shop,  each  an  axe  in  hand. 

Aubin  closed  the  door. 

*'  More  would  embarrass  us,"  he  said,  **  but  four  are 
needed.  Monsieur,"  he  ccntinued,  addressing  Clement,  ''do 
you  command — we  obey." 

Charles  Clement  rushed  up,  and,  followed  by  his  three 
coadjutors,  found  himself  in  a  garret. 

He  boked  out. 

A  dSp  ditch  was  below,  full  of  dark,  thick,  foptid  water  j 
for  the  drains  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Autoine  oozed  into  it. 
Though  the  roof  of  the  perfumer's  house  leant  considerably 
over  the  ditch,  4Btill  from  thence  to  the  wall  opposite  was 
good  seven  feet. 

"  A  beam  from  the  roof,"  said  Antibonl,  "  would  reach 
acrosti." 

In  an  instant  a  transverse  beam,  M'hich  aided  the  support 
of  the  roof,  was  .seized,  and  the  axes  of  four  meu  soon 
brought  it  down. 

The  noise  continued  unceasingly  without;  discharges  of 
mufjketry  were  heard  every  minute;  but  not  a  volley  from 
the  Bastille,  which  was  menacingly  quiet.  The  sentries  on 
the  summit  of  the  tower.s  were  invisible ;  this  enabled  the 
four  men  to  act»in  considerable  security. 

The  beam  was  laid  across.  Antiboul  moved,  as  if  to  cross. 

"  It  is  my  place,"  said  Charles  Clement,  quietly. 

Gracchus  at  once  assist-ed  the  other  two  to  hold  the  beam 
steady, 

Charles  Clement  then  climbed  through  the  window,  his 
axe  upon  bis  back,  seated  himself  across  the  beam,  and 
slided  down  the  inclined  plane  which  it  formed.  Next  mo- 
ment, he  was  seated  on  the  wall. 


The  others  crossed  cautiously,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
the  four  were  over.  Thelast  man  let  the  plank  fall  in  the  ditch. 

Not  a  word  of  comment  was  made  upon  this  dreadful  ac- 
cident, which,  in  case  of  evil  turning,  left  them  wholly  at  tho 
mercy  of  the  besieged. 

The  wall  connected  the  corps  de  garde  with  another  build- 
ing. It  was  high,  but  beneath  was  the  court  which  they 
sought  to  gain.  They  slipped  down  one  after  another,  axe 
in  hand.  Clement  cast  a  glance  at  his  forlorn  hope  ;  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  were  in  every  eye. 

"  We  must  cut  the  chains  of  the  porU-levUy^'*  he  ex- 
claimed, "  since  the  wheel  is  well  secured." 

"  I  go  across — you  stay  here,"  said  Gracchus. 

"  Obedience  to  orders,"  replied  Clement.  "  I  and  one  of 
these,  our  excellent  friends,  will  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  pont'levis;  you  cut  at  these  chains." 

With  these  words,  Charles  Clement,  followed  by  Aubin 
Bonnemer,  dashed  across  the  court,  and  in  another  minute 
the  crashing  sound  of  four  axes  could  have  been  heard  hewing 
away  at  the  chains  of  the  pont-levis. 

Meanwhile,  the  ftirious  crowd  without  pressed  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  ditch,  as  if  about  to  leap  it,  in  their  eager  desire 
to  attack.  Volley  after  volley  was  poured  upon  the  insen- 
sible walls ;  cries  of  vengeance  and  hate  rose  from  the  myriads 
aronnd ;  new  armies  pressed  behind  to  the  assault. 

**-4  bas  the  bloody  Bastille!"  cried  some. 

"To  the  lantern  with  the  King's  Governor!"  repeated 
others. 

"  Liberty  for  ever  !" 

**  A  bas  les  aristoa'otes!** 

"Abas  VAutrichienne!** 

«  Vive  Necker !" 

«  Vive  D'Orleans !" 

And  all  these  cries,  and  many  others,  found  living  eohos 
in  every  bosom. 

"  Vive  la  RepvUbl.iqueP^  cried  a  shrill  voice  in  the  rear. 

"  Vive  la  Republique!^*  cried  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  a 
few  scattered  voices;  but  the  multitude  was  silent,  and 
wisely,  for  they  understood  not. 

Crash  !  crash !  went  the  axes.  The  chains,  cracked  and 
strained,  began  to  yield.  Several  links  were  broken ;  the 
very  last  were  about  to  give  way.  On  the  side  of  Charles 
Clement,  the  chain  had  broken,  and  hung  downwards. 

Charles  Clement  raised  his  head  to  lean  on  his  a^e,  and 
gain  breath. 

On  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch,  where  the  bridge  would,  in 
its  fall,  strike  heavily,  were  dozens  of  people,  all  standing 
within  range  of  certain  death.  Among  the  very  foremost  was 
the  man  in  slpuched  hat  and  cloak,  whom  Charles  suspected 
to  be  his  friendly  whisperer,  his  face  bent  eagerly  towards 
the  pont'levis. 

"  Stay,  on  your  life !"  cried  Charles,  turning  to  Antiboul. 

It  was  too  late.  The  bridge  was  yielding.  Another  in- 
stant and  it  would  fall. 

**Back!  back!"  thundered  Charles,  standing  up,  and 
waving  his  axe. 

"Back!  back!"  cried  Antibonl. 

"  The  pont-levis !  the  pont-hvis.'**  shouted  the  crowd 
behind. 

Those  in  front  pressed  back,  while  those  in  the  rear,  ig- 
norant of  the  danger,  pressed  forward  eagerly. 

The  bridge  yielded,  gave  way,  and,  with  a  tremendous 
cra.sh,  fell,  rebounding  upwards  several  times.  One  man 
lay  killed,  another  had  his  arm  broken.  Tho  stranger  in 
the  hat  had  disappeared.    . 
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The  crowd  paused  an  instant  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  crushed  to  death,  and  then  giving  way  to  an  impnise 
of  delight  and  triumph,  dashed  across  the  bridge,  to  fill  the 
exterior  court,  and  thence  attack  the  Bastille.  The  second 
bridge  leading  to  the  inner  court  was  also  up. 

"  Feu!  "  resounded  from  within. 

A  murderous  dischai*ge  of  musketry  greeted  the  dense 
mass  as  they  filled  the  court.  Twenty  of  the  assailants  fell 
dead  and  wounded.  The  crowd  pressed  back ;  some  took 
shelter  in  the  corps  de  garde^  near  walls,  behind  stones, 
while  others  turned  back  across  the  bridge,  to  relate  how 
Be  Lannay,  after  entrapping  them  across  the  pont-leviSf  liad 
treacherously  massacred  them.  This  false  statement,  re- 
ceiving at  the  time  full  credit  and  belief,  added  to  the  fxiry 
of  Paris,  which  was  still  fbrther  roused  by  one  of  ibe  dying 
being  borne  about  on  a  plank  through  the  whole  town. 

Charles  Clement  and  Cracchus  Antiboul,  aware  of  this 
rumour,  rushed  to  contradict  it,  but  in  vain.  It  was  over 
all  Paris. 

"  This  fortress  is  impregnable  save  by  cannon,"  sjud 
Antiboul,  "  there  are  two  on  the  Place  de  Grfive  ;  let  us 
go  fetch  them." 

**  Willingly,"  replied  Charles. 

Tournay  and  Bonnemer  were  at  hand.  They  called  them ; 
and  they  again  summoning  some  friends,  the  whole  party, 
well  armed,  rushed  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  they  were  startled 
to  find  themselves  in  front  of  a  detachment  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  company  of  Ruffeville.  They  were  two  hundred. 
The  party  commanded  by  Charles  was  but  fifty.  IJe  ordered 
a  halt. 

''Present  arms!"  cried  the  officer  commanding  the  gre- 
nadiers. 

''Present  arms  !'*  replied  Charles,  enthusiastically. 

The  two  armed  companies  saluted  one  another.  They 
were  marching  in  the  same  canse. 

•*  Vive  Us  grenadiers  !  "  cried  the  people. 

"  Vive  les  Parisiens!"  replied  the  soldiers. 

And  the  two  bodies  of  insurgents  separated  with  mutual 
marks  of  affection. 

"  Who  goes  there?"  cried  Charles  Clement  the  next  in- 
stant, again  meeting  soldiers. 

"  The  fusiliers  of  the  company  of  Lubersac,"  said  Ser- 
geant Labarthe,  who  commanded. 

"Where  go  you?" 

"  To  the  siege  of  the  Bastille,"  answered  the  soldiers. 

"Present  arms  !**  cried  Charles,  ranging  his  men  to  let 
the  others  pass. 

The  fusiliers  marched  by  amid  cheers,  and  the  party  hur- 
ried on.  Every  moment  they  met  beleaguers  marching  to 
the  attack,  and,  just  as  they  reached  the  Gr^ve,  were  passed 
by  a  body  of  about  two  thousand,  headed  by  Pierre  Augnste 
Hulin,  director  of  the  huinderie*  of  the  queen,  a  perfect 
giant  in  dimensions. 

On  the  Place  de  Grieve  they  found  the  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
guarded  by  four  sentries.  Without  waiting  for  questions, 
the  crowd,  seizing  ropes  from  an  adjaoent  shop,  tied  them  to 
the  cannon,  which,  with  their  caistons,  they  at  once  dragged 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  Bastille.  Clement  leaped  on 
one,  Antiboul  on  the  other,  and,  in  an  instant,  were  rattling 
furiously  down  the  Tixanderie  and  into  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
amid  the  uproarious  applause  of  those  who,  gathered  round 
lanes  and  in  doorways,  were  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  fight. 

•  Bttandirie^  washhonse. 


A  tremendous  shout  greeted  their  arrival  on  the  Bcene  of 
action.  The  people  were  in  extacies  at  the  possession  of 
cannon. 

Events  had  progressed.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  rose  on 
high,  curling  up  the  walls,  and  wrapping  the  old  fortress 
round  in  a  vaporous  veil.  Flames  burst  on  high  with  a  roar 
and  a  crash  that  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  carja 
de  garde  of  the  outer  court,  the  hotel  of  the  Govemcr,  the 
barracks,  were  all  in  flames,  while  Snnterre,  the  celebmtd 
brewer  of  the  Fauburg  St.  Antoine,  had  flred  some  carts  of 
manure,  and  packed  them  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  All 
this  impeded,  instead  of  serving  the  besiegers. 

Charles  and  Antiboul  placed  their  cannon  in  fitmt  of  tbe 
porU'levis, 

"  These  carts  must  be  removed,"  said  our  hero,  quietlj. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Santerre. 

The  two  friends  looked.  The  besieged  had  made  tvo 
loopholes  in  WiQ  pont-levit^  and  through  these,  two  ofmrnti^ 
du  Comie  de  Saxe  protruded,  loaded,  as  the  crowd  said, 
with  grape. 

"  Let  us  draw  these  carts  away,"  cried  Charles,  motioi- 
ing  to  Antiboul.  Foilr  men  followed  them ;  two  fell  dead; 
the  other  two  with  them  reached  the  carts,  the  poles  of 
which  they  seized.  One  they  tombled  into  ihe  ditdi,  tk 
other  they  drew  away. 

"  The  cannon !  the  cannon !"  shonted  the  friends. 

They  were  brought  down;  twenty  old  soldiers  rushed  to 
serve  them.  The  grenadiers  and  the  fusiliers  poured  vol- 
ley after  volley  against  the  fortress.  The  cannofu  were 
ready  in  an  instant.  They  were  fired.  The  cracking  of 
the  wood  of  the  pont-letns  showed  that  the  dischargrt 
took  effect.  Rapidly  they  were  reloaded,  and,  sensed  by  en- 
thusiasm and  love  of  liberty,  they  poored  their  shot  unre- 
mittingly on  the  old  Bastille. 

All  around,  too,  the  besiegers  poured  their  foUeys.  Ever} 
house  was  a  battery,  every  house-top  a  tower  of  attack. 
Not  a  sentry  could  be  seen  on  the  walls,  tha  fire  of  tbf 
people  forcing  them  to  hide. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  appeared  ou  the  summit  abodj 
of  men,  who  dragged  the  cannon  forward,  and  pointed  them 
on  the  Place.  Volley  upon  volley  was  poured  at  them,  bni 
they  paused  not.  Next  moment  they  had  them  in  the  em- 
brasnres,  and  the  contents  of  three  heavy  cannon  were 
belched  forth  upon  the  people. 

A  yell,  a  screech  of  despair,  rose  fi-om  the  Place;  a  heap 
of  wounded,  dead,  and  dying,  lay  upon  the  ground;  the 
whole  crowd  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  filry  and  indignatioi]. 
While  some  hurried  to  remove  the  victims,  others  rusheti 
headlong  to  the  combat.  The  cannon  were  loaded,  and 
poured  unceasingly  on  the  entrance.  The  whole  scene  vas 
tremendous.  From  every  loop-hole  and  window  of  the  cattle 
came  shot  upon  shot;  smoke  and  flashes  filled  the  air.  Be- 
neath the  castle  walls,  the  cannon,  commanded  by  Charles 
Clement  and  Antiboul,  were  unremitting  in  their  discharge^). 
Behind,  bourgeois,  merchants,  traders,  physicians,  lawjerr, 
workmen,  nobles,  women,  and  children,  pressed  on  with 
eager  cries,  and  afmed  in  every  way  that  accident  provided 
to  do  combat  with  the  hated  castle.  Farther  in  the  rear, 
other  men  and  other  women  bore  away  the  slain  and  tlifl 
wounded  to  the  temporary  hospitals  erected  for  them,  or 
rather  provided — the  houses  in  the  Place  havingopened  their 
doors. 

"  A  parliamentary  !  a  parliamentary ! "  cried  some  b^ 
hind. 

A  man  of  lofiy  staMire,  dark  and  BingoIorOy  handsome 
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«onntenanoe,  in  the  habit  of  a  priest,  oame  on,  waving  a 
'kerchief,  in  sign  that  he  desired  a  parley. 

"  What  conditions  propose  yon  ?"  said  the  crowd. 

"  That  the  Governor  surrender  to  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee, and  receive  a  howrgeoisie  guard." 

"  Back !  back !"  shouted  the  besiegers;  "let  him  surren- 
der to  ih&  people." 

"  Down  with  the  Permanent  Committee  I'* 

"  Down  with  the  havargeoUiel'*^ 

"  Down  with  the  parliamentary !  "  ^ 

The  Abb^  Fauchet  shook  his  head,  and  retired  to  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  where  he  remained  during 
the  rest  of  the  fight 

The  attack  recommenced. 

Instantly  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  again  caught. 
Another  parliamentary  appeared,  with  a  drum  beating  be- 
fore him,  and  a  white  flag  waving  in  the  hand.  He  was, 
moreover,  escorted  by  armed  men. 

It  was  Ethys  de  Corqy,  procureur  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  electors,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  popular  victory, 
which  promised  to  take  the  government  of  the  city  out  of 
their  hands,  were  unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  a 
compromise.  Besides,  it  was  reported  that  a  royalist  army 
was  niarchtng  on  Paris,  and  these  whilome  wai'm  patriots 
were  eager  to  gain  time. 

"  Cease  firing  !"  cried  Charles. 

<«  Cease  firing!'*  repeated  Camille  Desmoulins. 

The  popolace  obeyed. 

*'  A  parley !"  cried  Ethys  de  Corny,  addressing  the  Inva- 
lides  on  the  roof. 

The  Invalides  put  their  hats  on  the  top  of  their  guns,  in 
proof  of  a  wish  to  fraternise  with  the  people. 

Corny  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch.  The 
Swiss  at  the  same  moment  fired  a  murderous  volley.  The 
people  fell  in  dozens  around  him. 

"  To  the  kntem  with  Corny  !*'  cned  the  populace,  as  if 
they  thoughfehe  had  led  them  into  a  trap. 

Charles,  ftesmoulins,  Antiboul,  with  Morin,  Maillard, 
Bonnemer,  Hullin,  and  other  memorable  names  in  this  day*s 
fight,  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  the  rescue  of  Corny,  who 
was  with  difficulty  torn  from  the  furious  hands  of  the  people. 

A  loud  shriek  was  heard — that  of  a  woman  in  distress. 

•*  Away,  Charles,"  whispered  the  well-known  voice. 

Clement  obeyed,  without  looking  round. 

While  Ethys  Corny  had  gone  up  as  parliamentary,  half 
a^ozen  wild  and  savage-looking  men  had  brought  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  a  graceful,  well- dressed  girl,  whom 
mmonr  said  was  the  Governor's  daughter.  They  bound  her 
hands  together,  and  laid  her  on  a  heap  of  straw. 

It  was  a  fearful  scene.  A  young  and  lovely  girl,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  surrounded  by  men  half-naked,  their  arms 
and  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder,  their  eyes  gleaming 
with  furious  excitement,  waving  around  arms  and  a  blazing 
torch. 

"  Surrender !"  shouted  one  with  stentorian  lungs ;  **  sur- 
render, De  Launay,  or  we  burn  your  child  before  your  eyes  I" 

A  man  leaned  over  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  Swiss  officer.  It  was  Monsigny,  the  father  of  the 
girl.  Two  muskct-shots  sent  him  reeling  back,  severely 
but  not  mortally  wounded. 

"  My  father!"  screamed  the  poor  girl. 

•*  Burn  the  whelp  of  the  Bastille!"  cried  one. 

"  More  straw!"  said  another. 

"  Vengeance  for  the  victims  of  the  Bastille! " 

«*  Come,  ^^  Launay,  and  see  jour  turn !"  said  a  fourth. 


"  Save  me!  mercy!"  cried  the  poor  girl,  in  viuu  struggling 
with  the  cords  which  bound  her. 

A  dozen  men  here  leaped  amid  the  ruffian  band,  strik- 
ing; right  and  left  with  the  flat  of  their  swords.  It  was  the 
gallant  band  of  leaders  of  the  day's  fight. 

^'  We  are  not  assassins  and  murderers,"  cried  Charles. 

"  Women  are  under  the  safeguard  of  St.  Denis  of  France," 
said  Camille  Desmoulins,  '*or  of  Juno,  when  in  the  straw." 

And  the  Vieitx  Cordelier  laughed  aloud. 
•     The  mob  fell  back,  ashamed  at  their  own  inhumanity,  and 
the  attack  recommenced. 

The  siege  seemed  in  vain.  The  combatants  had  becomo 
half  road  with  rage  and  hopelessness.  Fire-pumps  were 
brought  to  bear,  in  the  fiitile  hope  of  wetting  the  cannon,  on 
the  tower.     The  water  fell  in  vapour  less  than  half-way  up. 

The  battle  had  been  bloody.  Eighty-eight  severely 
wounded  lay  in  the  hospital,  while  eighty-three  dead  bodies 
were  ranged  in  three  rooms  used  as  the  dead-house. 

The  combat  had  raged  five  hours,  and  not  the  slightest 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  old  Bastille. 

The  stronghold  of  the  monarchy  appeared  impregnable* 
As  with  the  monarchy  itself,  there  and  elsewhere,  appear- 
ances were  deceitful. 


CHAFTEK  IX. 
WITniN. 

The  Bastille  was  perhaps  physically  impregnable  to  a  dis- 
organised mob,  without  materials  for  a  siege,  and  with  but 
few  elements  of  discipline  amongst  them ;  but  the  garrison 
had  no  faith,  or  union,  or  sense  of  right.  The  Governor 
bad  plunged  headlong  into  the  fight,  without  knowing  if  he 
were  right  or  wrong.  He  knew  not  if  he  should  be  sup- 
ported or  blamed  at  Versailles.  Besides,  he  knew  that  the 
Place  without  was  spread  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  all 
victims  of  his  obdurate  will.  A  semi-surrender  of  the  Bas- 
tille, in  the  first  instance,  would  have  saved  all  this  massacre. 

De  Launay  began  to  think  over  the  sentiment  which  drove 
him  to  all  this  bloodshed.  He  was  massacring  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  name  of  loyalty.  He  began,  as  all  sen- 
sible men  must  sometimes  do,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  word 
Royalty — ^that  is,  love  and  affection  for  a  man  placed,  by  the 
accident  of  fortune  and  birth,  above  him,  or  rather  suffered 
to  be  in  his  elevated  position  through  the  folly,  subserviency, 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Really  to  love  him,  he  must  have 
known  him ;  but  he  had  never  even  seen  his  much-beloved 
monarch.  Yet,  in  his  name,  or  for  love  or  loyalty,  he  had 
murdered  some  hundreds  of  God's  creatures,  all,  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  as  great,  as  important,  as  mighty,  as  the  wretched 
being  whom  men  around  called  king,  and  whom  fools  wor- 
shipped from  folly,  knaves  from  knavery.  These  two  feel- 
ings are  the  elements  of  all  loyalty  to  kings.  Either  men 
worship  and  love  them  because  too  ignorant  to  see  that  no 
man,  because  in  mere  worldly  power  and  greatness  above  us, 
is  hence  deserving  of  our  love  and  affection,  and  this  is  folly ; 
or  they  are  loyal  for  their  own  ends,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favour,  and  then  they  are  knaves. 

Hero-worship,  a  love  and  respect  for  the  truly  great  and 
good,  is  understandable  and  credible  ;  but  king-worship  is 
degrading  and  hateful.  To  bow  down  to  Milton,  Shake- 
spere,  Byron,  Scott,  Locke,  Burns,  or  any,  however  high  or 
low  in  the  scale  of  genius,  is  but  the  homage  of  the  mind  to 
true  greatness;  to  bow  down  and  worship  Georges,  Louises, 
Charleses,  and  the  whole  host  of  despots  who  have  i-eigned, 
is  slavish,  swinish  debasement,  that  becomes  the  dark  ar.«l 
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benighted  tgcs,  but  not  a  century  in  which  the  mind  has 
made  some  progress  on  the  way  to  emancipation.* 

The  Invalides,  who  had  fought  because  told  to  fight,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  people  without,  wouM  long 
since  have  gladly  exchanged  war  for  peace,  and  concealed  not 
at  all  their  views  from  the  Governor. 

The  Swiss,  hired  butchers,  who  fought  for  pay,  and  who 
cared  as  little  for  principle  as  Bushmen  or  Patagouians,  were 
for  holding  out  to  the  last.  They  fired  on  the  populace 
without,  with  a  coolness  and  precision  that  showed  how  little 
they  were  inclintnl  to  give  in.  Not  a  look  or  act  betrayed 
any  other  thought  than  that  of  doing  their  duty  as  soldiers. 

"  Keep  good  guard,"  said  De  Launay,  suddenly,  to  his 
officers;  " I  will  go  rest  a  while  within.*' 

And,  with  pale  face  and  haggard  eye,  the  Governor 
moved  away  to  the  chamber  he  usually  occupied  within  the 
Bastille. 

On  his  way  he  passed  the  door  of  a  celL 

The  man  shuddered. 

**'Tis  as  jailor  they  hate  me  and  call  for  my  blood  with- 
<iut,"  he  muttered. 

And  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  life  he  began  to  think 
over  the  nature  of  the  office  he  had  to  perform.  lie  ruled 
and  governed  a  prison,  not  used  to  punish  crime,  but  to 
satisfy  the  base  passions  of  kings,  courtiers,  and  courtesans. 
There  were  men  cooped  up  because  they  had  written  a  few 
lines  displeasing  to  some  haughty  beauty,  who  sold  her 
charms  to  power — for  power  and  wealth.  The  Pompadours, 
Du  Barrys,  and  other  women,  whose  name  and  station  are  not 
to  be  used  in  jwlite  ears,  were  constant  feeders  of  that  fear- 
ful life-gulf,  where  men  ceased  to  have  a  name,  and  were 
spoken  of  as  number  10  or  number  100  !  An  epigram — a 
pasquinade — aline  in  which  a  sentiment  of  freedom  breathed 
— a  poem  indignantly  lashing  the  vices  of  the  court — an 
appeal  to  the  nation  in  favour  of  some  oppressed  victim — a 
mere  fault  of  etiquette  at  court — such  wcro  the  chief  crimes 
IV'hich  fed  the  Bastille.  But  worse  still  :  a  faithless  wife 
discovered  by  a  husband,  sent  him  to  the  Bastille  if  her 
paramour  were  high  and  mighty ;  Inconvenient  relatives, 
wives,  fathers,  uncles,  sons — any  who  troubled  the  avarice, 
lust,  or  selfishness  of  the  rich — could  be  sent  by  a  lettre  oe 
cachet  to  this  State  prison.  Even  troublesome  creditors 
were  thus  despatched  out  of  the  way  by  noble  debtors. 

Once  in,  no  hope.  Communication  with  the  world  was 
hopeless.  The  horror  of  the  place  was  its  living  death. 
The  injured  husband  could  not  even  appeal  to  his  wife's  ge- 
nerosity ;  the  son  to  a  father's  love ;  the  wife  to  her  husband! 
It  was  a  tomb.  Kings  were  born  and  died,  wars  came, 
peace  returned,  their  neai'est,  dearest  friends  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  none  within  knew  a  word. 
There  they  lived,  rotted,  and  died;  because  such  was  the 
system  necessary  to  support  a  wretched  monarchy,  a  vi- 
cious, worthless  aristocracy,  and  a  debased  church.  Vio- 
lence, death,  prison,  alone  saved  the  whole  fabric  ttom  ex- 
tinction. 

And  De  Launay,  as  he  went  to  his  chamber,  thought  all 
this. 

"  Hated  and  abhorred!  accursed  door-keeper  of  a  living 
tomb !"  he  muttered,  as  he  entered  his  apartment.  "  Here 
I  am.  All  without  seek  my  blood.  None  pity  or  love 
me.  The  very  walls  of  this  old  dungeon  cry  out  upon  me. 
And  ye,  oh  ye  wretched  victims  in  the  cells  below,  how,  in 

*  The  author  cannot  sttppose  that  there  is  no  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  principle  of  constitational  monarchy.  The  sapposi- 
tioa  would  form  one  developmeut  of  extreme  hi£[otry,— £]>ZT,  T,  M. 


your  nightly  prayers  to  God,  must  ye  send  me  to  hell's  vast 
torments.  There  is  No.  9.  Thirty-two  years  has  he  rotted 
in  a  deep  dungeon  below  the  earth.  His  persecntora  all 
long  since  dead ;  not  a  living  being  on  God's  wide  earth  re- 
members even  his  existence ;  and  I  am  the  jailor  of  this 
poor  old  man.  Thirty-two  years,  and  neither  light  has  he 
seen  nor  voice  has  he  heard.  Why?  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  he  wrote  a  satire  on  one  of  that  mor.arch'u  strum- 
pets, dead  twenty  years  ago.  Fearful  system,  which  keeps 
men  in  tombs  from  forgctfulness  ! " 

The  Governor  threw  down  his  great  register  before  him. 
Never  before  had  these  reflections  stnick  him.  His  situa- 
tion, his  own  danger,  the  hate  of  the  multitude  without,  had 
awoke  the  man's  conscience. 

"  No.  2 — No  name ;  six  years  since ;  not  a  word  to  guide 
me  to  his  crime ;  never  asked  after  once ;  no  doubt  forgotten- 
No.  26 — A  Woman;  young,  pretty;  imprisoned  on  B,Uttr€ 
de  caeJietj  in  one  of  the  best  chambers,  and  left  there ;  has 
never  been  spoken  of  since ;  lives  meekly,  sadly  on,  hoping, 

I  am  told,  in  God.  No.  32 — The  Count  L ,  an  old  man; 

imprisoned  by  his  relatives,  because  they  robbed  him  of  his 
patrimony,  and  he  resisted ;  seven  years.  And  this !  and 
this !  "\Vhen  I  think  what  awful  miseries  have  gone  on  in 
this  place  since  I  have  been  here  !" 

He  closed  the  register  angrily. 

"  And  to  defend  this  yawning  tomb,  this  sepnlchre  of 
living  humanity,  I  have  slain  hundreds  of  my  fellow -men. 
There  they  be  yonder,  dead,  in  heaps,  and  I,  a  Frenchman 
and  a  soldier,  have  ma«^sacred  these  Frenchmen.*' 

The  Governor,  on  whom  the  agitations  of  the  day  Lad 
had  a. strange  effect,  began  to  look  strangely  wild.  He  was 
evidently  not  wholly  himself.  The  excitement,  the  horror 
of  the  scene,  the  tumult,  the  cannonading  in  the  town  he 
loved,  the  dread  of  what  wculd  come  were  the  Bastille  taken, 
had  evidently  affected  the  intellect  of  De  Launay. 

**  One,  two,  three  hundred  dead  bodies !  My  very  hands 
are  red  with  blood  I  There  they  are  stretche4  along  the 
floor,  naked,  stark  naked,  their  wounds  yawning  hideously  I 
Lie  down,  ye  knaves,  I  did  none  of  this !  Go  to  Versailles, 
and  ask  there  for  your  lives  back.  Go !  I  did  but  obey  or- 
ders. Jailor,  murderer,  assassin,  Ijutcher !  Ay,  De 
Launay !" 

And  this  man,  never  remarkable  for  much  strength  of 
mind,  but  who  was  rather  of  a  kindly  disposition,  leaned 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  as  if  sunk  in  deep  thought. 

"  They  will  kill  me,"  said  he,  sternly  rising,  and  his 
brow  darkening.     "  Never !" 

The  soldier  overcame  the  man. 

"  Never  I"  he  repeated  under  his  teeth.  '*  They  would 
lead  m€  in  triumph  to  their  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  all  the 
Court  laughing  at  me  next  day.     Never  I" 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice  without 
speaking.  After  a  moment  he  turned  to  a  drawer,  which 
he  opened  with  a  key  carried  about  his  person.  He  drew 
out  the  picture  of  a  woman  and  a  bundle  of  letters. 

"  And  to  govern  this  accursed  dungeon,  I  gave  np  her 
love,  I  trampled  on  her  affection,  I  bade  her  forget  me,  and 

for  this!" 

A  lamp  was  burning  on  the  table,  the  room  being  low  and 
dark.  He  lit  one  or  two  of  the  letters,  threw  them  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  rest  after  them,  with  tho  portrait. 

"There  ends  this  life's  illusions.  Poor  Henrietta!  she 
wi'l  think  of  me  when  she  hears  of  my  end." 

The  soldier  took  one  or  two  more  tom«  while  the  pApera 
Wv're  ooxusumixifp. 
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"And  now  ends  tfab  scene.  It  has  been  a  wild  and  obe- 
qaered  life.  Let  na  go  all  whence  we  came.  Vtve  Dieu  ! 
all  the  world  shall  ring  with  the  death  of  De  Lannay." 

The  GoverDor  took  in  his  band  the  lamp  off  the  table. 
His  face  was  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue.  His  eye  seemed 
wild  and  terrible.  He  trod  the  groond  firmly.  He  left  the 
room.     In  one  hand  was  a  key. 

He  began  slowly  to  descend  the  staurs ;  in  a  few  mhiutes 
he  was  on  a  level  with  the  eourt. 

**BaM  let  ponts!  ba»  let  pontt/**  cried  the  people  without. 

"Death  to  0e  Launey!" 

"  Te  shall  die  with  him/'  mattered  the  GoTemor. 

'*  Let  as  open  the  gates."  said  the  luvalides. 

"  Let  us  die  first,"  said  the  Swiss. 

De  Launay  stroked  his  monstaobe.  The  last  hope  was 
gone. 

*  *  I  will  never  be  less  brave  than  my  Swiss.  To  surren  der 
la  now  a  rain  thought." 

Ue  continued  his  descent. 

After  going  down  some  twenty  itepa  or  so,  he  arrived  at  a 
small  low  door. 

Over  it  was  a  small  inseriptlon— 

Ssnrtiui  SlntonCnuf . 

1490. 
It  was  a  little  cha^l  to  St.  Antohie  once,  in  the  early  days 

of  the  Bastille. 

The  Governor  placed  the  key  in  the  heavy  lock,  and,  turn- 
ing it,  the  door  flew  back  on  its  hinges  heavily. 

De  Launay  entered. 

It  was  the  powder  magasine  ;  and  the  wretched  Governor 
was  about  to  blow  up  both  the  castle  and  the  quarter,  rather 
than  surrender. 

"  Twenty -six  barrels,"  he  muttered,  "  enough  to  blow  up 
Farifi,  if  needed." 

There  he  stood,  like  Milton's  Lucifer,  hesitating  to  cross 
the  abyss.  Hi*  mind  had  been  warped  and  pained  by  the 
bloodshed  without,  and  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide,  at 
the  same  time  destroying  perhaps  thoujands  of  his  fe.low- 
creatures. 

"Here  ends  this  bitter  struggle,"  he  repeated ;  "th^y 
thought  to  capture  the  Bastille— to  oatch  an  eld  soldier  in 
hla  own  den.     They  will  catch  a  rough  one." 

Hq  laid  down  his  lantern  on  a  beneh,  took  from  his  pocket 
a  cannon  match,  one  end  of  which  he  thrust  into  the  last 
barrel  of  powder  that  had  been  opened. 

'*Bat!  Bat  let  pontt!*'  faintly  reached  his  ears. 

"  Te  are  marvellously  in  a  hurry  there,  good  people,'* 
he  growled ;  "  see  you  wake  not  from  your  dream  of  vic- 
tory." 

Ho  caught  at  the  Inntern. 

"  Hold  !  madman,"  cried  a  voice,  while  two  men  sprang 
upon  him. 

"  Let  me  go !"  bawled  the  Governor. 

*'  Not  here,"  replied  ooe  of  the  men. 

"  Unhand  me,"  said  De  Launay,  grasping  towards  the 
lantern. 

••  Hold  fast,"  cried  one.     "  Keep  the  light  without." 

A  fearful  straggle  took  place.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
tho  Governor,  disarmed  and  worn  out,  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  without,  while  one  of  his  assailants  held  the  key  of  the 
well-locked  magasine. 

The  Governor  raised  his  eyes  sulkily. 

The  men  were  Captains  Bequard  and  Ferrand,  two  of  his 
favourite  officers. 


«< 


Many  excuses.  Colonel,"  said  Bequard  ;  "but  we  had 
no  wish  to  take  a  flying  leap  above  the  old  towers.  But  why 
this  folly?" 

"Hush,  man,"  replied  de  Launay,  regaining,  when  with 
men,  his  firmness  and  composure  ;  "  the  fit  is  passed.  Not 
a  word  above." 

•*  Foi  de  miliiaire"  said  they. 

And  de  Launay,  after  taking  back  his  sword,  ascended  bo- 
fore  his  officers  In  a  calm  but  sulky  manner,  ai  if  disgusted 
and  disappointed. 

He  passed  into  the  court. 

"  Bat  Utptmttr  Bat  let  ponit!"  was  cried  fipom  without 
in  menaoing  shoots. 

The  Invalides  murmured.  They  were  evidently  eager  to 
surrender ;  but  the  Swiss  were  for  defending  themselves  to 
the  last. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Swiss  commander,  in  his  rough  way, 
"  hundreds  of  this  noisy  canaille  have  been  killed,  and  we 
have  yet  lost  but  three  men.  We  cannot  think  of  surrender* 
ing.  Give  but  the  word,  and  I  will  sweep  the  outer  court  as 
clean  as  my  hand." 

De  Launay  turned  hesitatingly  to  Ferrand  and  Bequanl. 

They  made  no  sign. 

"  Give  me  paper  and  Ink,"  aud  the  Governor. 

It  was  brought  him,  and  he  wrote  the  last  death-warrant 
of  the  old  Bnstille  :— 

**  Noia  avont  vintjt  miUiert  de  poudret;  nout  feront 
tauter  la  gaxniton  tt  tout  le  qwtrtier  si  vout  iCoMcpte*  pat 
la  capitulation.'*^ 

Ho  handed  it  to  the  Swiss  officer. 

"But,  Monsieur  tho  pouverneur,  this  is  a  surrender," 
cried  the  astounded  soldier. 

"  I  know  it." 

"  But  we  can  hold  out  a  week." 

"Go,  givo  the  paper." 

The  trade  of  the  Swiss  soldier  was  obedience.  He  moved 
away  to  tho  entrance,  and  thrust  the  billet,  on  the  point  of 
a  sword,  through  one  of  the  pont-levit  loopholes.  A  loud 
hurrah  greeted  it. 

"  Sp-tre  us  !     KiU  us  not ! "  cried  the  Invalides. 

The  Swiss  ran|rt*d  themselves  in  a  line. 

Without,  the  difficulty  was  to  get  at  the  billet ;  it  but  Juit 
protruded  over  the  ditch.  Suddenly,  a  dozen  men  came 
rushing  forward  with  a  plank  thirty  feet  long.  Half  of  this 
was  suspended  over  the  ditch  ;  a  doz?n  men  stood  upon  the 
other  half.  It  being  once  thus  supported,  a  man  hurried 
forward.  He  walked  firmly  along  the  plank,  leaned  forward 
to  catch  tho  billet ;  a  oliance  »hot  went  off,  and  ho  fell 
dead  into  the  ditch.  Nothing  daunted,  on  rushed  another. 
It  was  Maillard.  Ue  boldly  stood  on  the  very  edgo 
of  the  plank,  and  seized  the  billet,  which  he  hauded  to 
Charles  Clement,  pressing  behind. 

Our  hero  read  it  afoud,  with  a  voice  so  dear  and  distinct 
it  was  beard  by  thousands. 

A  thundering  shout  ba:led  the  reading. 

**Bat  let  ponts!  bat  let  pontt!**  was  again  lustily  cried. 

"  La  BaslUle  ettprit,**  screamed  a  shrill  voice — that  of 
Jean  Torticolis. 

Down  slowly  came  the  huge  pont-levit.  The  people  fell 
back,  utteHy  annihilated  with  astonishment,  and  high  into  the 


•  We  have  twenty  thousand  ponnds  of  powder ;  we  will  btow 
up  the  garrison  and  the  whole  qoartsr,  if  you  do  not  sACept  the 
ci^^itttlatioa. 
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Terj  heareiia  went  up  a  shout  of  joj,  of  hope,  of  enthusiastic 
delight ;  for  the  stronghold  of  despotism,  of  monarohy,  of 
feudalism,  of  aristocracy,  of  bigotry,  of  oppression,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rough  democracy  of  Paris. 

The  bridge  rested  on  its  abutment,  the  grille  swung  back, 


and  away  dashed  Ohariea  Clement,   Antftonl,  ToileoU?, 
MaUlard,  Morin,  Bonaemer,  and  all  the  otber  heroes  of 
the  day,  followed  by  thousands,  into  the  rerj  jawa  <tf  tbs 
enemy. 
The  Bastille  of  the  Faubonrg  St.  Antoine  was  taken. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Raglan  Castle  in  olden  days  numbered  amongst 
the  strongest  fastnesses  of  Britain.  Within  its  towers 
feudal  nobles  fortified  themselves,  and  defied  the  foe  in 
war,  or  dwelt  in  rude  splendour  iu  times  of  peace. 

It  Ls  connected  with  many  a  history  of  the  past. 
But  Raglan  stands  dismantled  now,  the  abode  not  of 
feudal  chieftains,  or  "  faire  ladyes,'*  but  of  the  night  owl 
and  the  bat :  the  lizard  shelters  in  its  stones^  and  the 
goat  grazes  around  its  towers. 

The  ruin  stands  to  preach  the  passiveness  of  earthlj 
tbings,  to  tell  of  mutability,  wreck,  and  decay. 

"  CliADged  in  all  sare  name" 

is  the  once  mighty  Raglan !  Nay,  changed  in  very  name ; 
for  Ra^^  is,  in  common  parlance,  corrupted  into  Rag 
land. 

The  ruin,  in  the  irregularity  of  its  form,  festooned 
with  creepers,  stained  by  weather,  and  presenting  broken 
lines,  is  beautiful  and  fair.  There  is  a  calm,  solemn, 
picturesque  loveliness  in  it,  and  in  the  scene  around  it, 
which  channs  the  eye,  even  while  thought  is  wanderii\g 
isx  away,  to  those  bygone  times  when  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  rang  with  sounds  of  mirth,  dance,  and  song;  or 
echoed  the  cry  of  the  sentinel  given  and  returned,  the 
noise  of  weapons,  and  the  clang  of  armour. 

As  the  beholder,  versed  in  history  and  the  classic  past, 
stands  contemplating  the  crumbling  mass,  his  thought 
must  stretch  backwards  to  times  now  numbered 
"  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood  " 

and  to  men  who  represented  our  race  in  the  days  of 
Raglan's  glory.  Memory  will  crowd  upon  memory — 
one  and  another  of  those  whose  names  once  Med 
Britain  will  rise  before  the  mental  vision,  binding  him 
in  close  bonds  of  interest  and  feeling  with  the  departed 
and  the  past. 

Such  recollections  are  good  for  man.  They  temper 
in  his  mind  the  cngrossingness  of  present  things,  the 
materialism  of  the  age.  The  melancholy  evidence  ot 
decay  reminds  him  that  earfli  is  not  for  ever. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  picture  Raglan  in 
some  of  its  brighter  and  most  courtly  days — those  just 
preceding  its  fall;  and  then  to  place  it  before  the  rejider's 
eye  as  it  stood  beleaguered  and  wasted  by  that  despoil- 
ing host  which  wrought  so  many  ruins  in  Britain. 

The  powerful  race  of  Clare  once  owned  the  fortress ; 
in  iheir  sway  it  was  a  terrific  stronghold.  Tlieir  pos- 
session of  it  is  tied  witli  many  histories  of  blood  and 
contest. 

Richard  Strongbow  was  the  last  of  their  line  who  held 
it.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Henry,  he  gave  it  to 
Walter  Bloet.  From  Bloet  it  passed  into  the  family 
of  Berkely,  and  from  that  family  it  came  to  the  house 
of  Somerset. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Somersets,  who  sprang  from  his  natural  issue 


by  Catherine  Swynford.  He  caused  her  children  to  be 
styled  Beaufort,  in  memory,  he  asserted,  of  their  birth- 
place in  Anjou ;  they  were  subsequently  l^timatised 
by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  1306  Sir  John  Beaufort 
was  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  when  the  name  of  Beau- 
fort was  dropped,  and  the  appellation  of  Somerset  as- 
sumed in  its  plaee,  as  the  family  name. 

At  a  later  date,  ducal  rank  was  conferred  upon  tlus 
left-handed  line  of  royal  descent.  Henry  IV  was  a 
little  jealous  of  it,  and  in  ratifying  the  patent  of  legiti- 
macy, which  had  been  taken  out  iu  its  favour,  he  inserted 
the  words  "  excepta  dignitate  regium  r^ina«" 

With  the  accession  to  ducal  rank,  the  family  again 
took  up  the  name  of  Beaufort,  and  the  representatire  of 
the  Somerset  House  is  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  So- 
mersets have  always  been  a  fine  race — able  in  politics, 
brave  in  war,  loyal,  and  true. 

We  pass  on  to  the  eventful  days  when  Raglan  Castk 
stood  in  possession  of  Henry  Somerset,  who  in  1642 
was  created  first  Marquis  of  Worcester^  and  in  his 
father's  life-time  was  called  to  the  upper  house.  He 
was  a  man  well  calculated  to  grace  the  dignity  and  to 
do  honour  to  the  new  creation. 

With  his  advent  to  the  peerage,  troublous  times  were 
drawing  on.  He  played  his  part  in  them  faithfully,  and 
sank  with  them.  Connected  as  he  is  with  the  history 
of  Raglan,  a  brief  description  of  him  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. 

He  was  of  gigantic  stature.  His  features  were  hand- 
some and  aquiline ;  his  manners  rather  grand  and  state- 
ly than  elegant;  and  in  keeping  with  them,  his  attire 
smd  general  bearing  were  magnificent.  The  sool  whkk 
inspired  or  created  this  exterior  was  filled  with  honour 
and  chivaky.  The  marquis  possessed  strong  sense,  an 
expansive  mind,  an  honest  conscience,  and  a  most  noble 
and  generous  spirit;  qualities  which  were  proved  in  him 
throughout  a  long  eventful  Hfe,  and  especially  and  mo«t 
signally  in  his  devotion  to  his  faUmg  king. 

He  was  marked  by  a  determination  at  all  times,  and 
at  all  costs,  to  do  his  duty;  and  he  possessed  a  vein  of 
rough  humour,  which  in  his  tempest-tossed  career  never 
left  him,  and  which  not  a  little  tempered  the  adversity 
of  his  closing  days. 

One  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  he  sacrificed  all  in  his  cause.  Before  the  fatal 
issue  of  affairs,  he  often  gave  the  monarch  admonitions 
and  counsels,  not  always  unmingled  with  the  remon- 
strance that  may  be  permitted  by  a  so\'ereign  to  a  well- 
tried  friend.  Sometimes  he  caused  the  courtiers  to 
look  strange,  to  bite  their  lips,  and  to  wince ;  but  be 
cared  not ;  he  knew  his  duty,  and  would  not  be  balked 
of  his  honest  purpose. 

Charles  several  times  visited  him  at  his  Ca&tle  of 
Raglan,  and  passed  there  some  of  the  latest  days  before 
his  captivity. 
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Bfob  it  is  time  to  describe  Raglan  itself.  There  is  a 
straggling  hamlet  of  that  name,  now  dignified  as  a  post- 
town.  It  lies  a  mile  from  the  min.  The  castle  stands 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  plain. 
This  position,  in  exception  to  the  common  ideas  which 
governed  the  choice  of  sites  for  old  fortresses,  is  the 
more  striking,  because  in  the  lovely  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, of  which  Raglan  forms  one  adorning  feature, 
flats  are  few.  Rock,  hill,  and  water,  with  continually 
undulating  ground,  characterise  that  softly  beautiful 
semi-Welsh,  semi-English  province. 

Raglan,  however,  did  not  frown  from  the  summit  of 
mountain  or  craig;  but,  from  a  gentle  aclivity,  looked 
down  upon  a  smiling  plain.  We  must  be  pardoned  for 
writing  it  in  its  venerated  ancient  name.  It  was  moated 
around.  Tlie  building  consisted  of  five  stories;  the 
walls,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  still  stand,  are 
ten  feet  thick.  Around  them  are  raised  terraces,  which 
served  as  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  brave  or  fair 
denizens  of  the  castle. 

These  elevated  terraces  caught  the  balmy  air,  which 
came  scented  with  perfume  from  the  surrounding  flowery 
plains.  Within  niches  in  the  walls  which  defended 
them  were  statues  of  sundry  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

On  these  terraces  cavalier  anddamoiselle  have  trod 
side  by  side.  There,  perhaps,  the  maiden  blushing  and 
trembling  in  her  joy,  has  heard  the  vows  of  her  devoted 
knight,  and  spoken  the  words  which  have  sealed  her 
destiny  for  life.  There  childhood*s  light  st^p  and  merry 
laugh  have  gladdened  the  matron's  heart,  and  the  youthful 
sen  has  stayed  the  steps  of  his  age- stricken  sire. 

It  was  on  these  terraces  that  the  clever,  creative,  ima- 
ginative CHamorgan,  albeit  somewhat  credulous  and  rash, 
was  wont  to  pace,  as  he  mentally  conned  liis  various 
*'  scantlings,^'  quickening  his  step  as  the  happy  thought 
or  new  idea  struck  him,  which  was  to  originate,  remodel, 
or  improve  some  invention;  then  slackening  it  again,  or 
coming  to  an  abrupt  pause,  as  a  difficulty  occurred  to 
him,  as  he  struggled  with  some  obstacle  which  he  did 
not  on  the  moment  see  how  to  surmount. 

There  the  stately  Somerset  has  walked  by  the  side  of 
ius  ill-starred  royal  guest,  whilst  they  held  friendly  com- 
munion together,  talking  on  religious  or  philosophic  sub- 
jects, or  holding  counsel  on  the  affairs  of  state.  There 
the  flag  waved  in  the  breeze  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle,  and  the  Body  Guards  presented  arms  as  the 
Monarch  passed.  There,  too,  Charles  would  walk  alone, 
mourning  over  the  distracted  state  of  his  kingdom,  and, 
perhaps,  over  his  own  errors,  and  that  want  of  strength 
and  wisdom  which  had  marked  some  passages  in  liis 
career,  and  had  originated  results  so  fatal. 

More  weak  than  wicked,  and  still  more  the  victim  of 
others'  sins,  than  of  either  his  own  weakness  or  errors; 
always  intending  well,*  but  oftimes  misjudging;  and, 
till  his  latest  hour,  never  seeing  clearly;  lenient  to  others 
and  severe  upon  himself,  the  unhappy  Cliarles  spent 
many  an  hour  of  self-reproach  and  penitence,  and  some 
of  these — so  tradition  says — were  passed  upon  the  ter- 
races of  Raglan. 

Quitting  these  pleasant  promenades,  we  pass  now  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  castle. 

The  walls  of  the  citadel  were  defended  by  bastions, 
and,  of  course,  perforated  by  loop-holes.  The  grand 
entrance  was  a  magnificent   portal,   with  a  massive 

*  B^oi'iit  Historical  publications  do  not  support  this  opinion. 


pointed  arch.  On  each  side  were  two  hexagonal  towers, 
giving  to  the  whole  a  stately  and  warlike  show.  These 
towers  still  stand,  no  longer  flowing  in  martial  strength, 
but  mantled  in  ivy  and  tenanted  by  night-birds.  The 
mailed  knight  passes  ther^  no  more,  but  the  goat,  a  na- 
tive of  the  spot,  goes  and  comes  at  pleasure.  At  some 
little  distance  is  a  third  tower.  Within  this  state  en- 
trance is  the  first  court,  on  whose  pavement,  where 
once  chaiged  the  hoofs  of  war-horses,  or  of  hunters' 
steeds,  the  brier  strays  unchecked,  and  mingles  with 
coarse  rank  grass,  foxglove,  and  eglantine.  There,  too, 
the  blue-eyed  veronica  just  raises  its  modest  head,  and 
says,  in  the  language  of  its  own  name,  as  if  in  memory 
of  the  dead  and  gone  it  bloomed  there,  "  Fogct-me-not." 
What  lettered  visitor,  cognisant  of  the  storied  past, 
could,  on  such  a  spot,  forget  them?  Within  the  court 
are  the  grand  hall  and  the  various  ranges  of  apartments. 

The  state  apartments  were  on  the  southern  side. 
On  the  east  and  north  were  those  devoted  to  domestic 
offices. 

The  hall,  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  main 
portion  of  the  castle,  was  built  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  less  ruined  than  are  some  other 
portions  of  the  structure.  Above  the  mantel-piece  are 
seen  in  bold  relief,  though  somewhat  dilapidated  by  the 
injuries  of  weather  and  of  time,  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  house  of  Somerset. 

In  the  days  of  the  gay  Queen  Bess,  we  may  picture 
many  a  scene  of  revelry  and  carousal  within  that  hall. 
Those  were  somewhat  gross  days,  when,  instead  of 
"  the  flow  of  reason  and  the  feast  of  soul,"  which  now 
usually  grace  the  tables  of  aristocratic  circles,  it  was 
considered  good  breeding  to  hold  silence  during  the  im- 
portant and  absorbing  avocation  of  feeding;  and  that 
avocation  over,  jollity  and  buffoonery,  not  always  the 
most  refined,  sueeeeded.  And  yet  there  was  much  of 
benevolence,  and  chivalry,  and  love  of  country,  mingled 
with  the  rude  coarseness  of  those  times. 

Beyond  this  hall  of  state,  or  banqueting  hall,  as  it 
might  be,  there  is  another  extensive  court.  It,  also,  is 
surrounded  by  ranges  of  apartments;  and  the  moulder- 
ing tracery  and  fret-work  there  is  still  beautiful. 

From  a  western  door  of  the  hall,  a  way  leads  to  what 
was  once  the  chapel,  little  of  which  now  remains.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  days  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  the  Romish  and  Protestant  services  were 
alternately  performed  there.  That  noble  was  a  convert 
to  the  Romish  faith ;  his  son,  created  by  Charles,  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  and  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
a  zealous  Papist. 

In  the  inner  court  of  which  we  have  spoken,  a  foun- 
tain continually  played ;  the  buildings  aromid  it  were 
very  strong,  and  were  those  which  mainly  accommodated 
the  garrison  when  the  castle  was  keeping  its  character 
of  a  place  of  strength. 

During  the  disastrous  times  of  the  civil  wars,  Mon- 
mouth was  the  last  county  which  surrendered  to  the 
parliament.  The  Monarcli's  stanch  and  trusty  friend, 
the  castellaiji  of  Raglan,  kept  it  in  allegiance  and  awe 
by  an  army  of  eight  hmidred  men,  whom  he  appointed 
and  maintained  at  his  own  cost;  this  he  did,  besides 
lending  to  his  Sovereign  munificent  sums  when  the  royal 
purse  ran  low,  and  the  call  for  money  was  urgent. 

When  at  length  siege  was  laid  in  form  to  the  castle, 
the  Marquis  saw  himself  compelled  to  drain  his  forces 
from  their  various  hosts,  in  order  to  ooncentrate  them 
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within  the  walls  of  his  fortress.     Thus  the  open  coun- 
try became  a  prey  to  the  besiegers. 

Every  part  of  the  buildings  of  Raglan  was  in  princely 
style.  Down  to  the  lowest  offices,  all  were  superb; 
and  the  appointments  of  the  interior — of  which  no 
vestige  remains — were,  says  tradition,  correspondiug 
in  magnificence  to  the  hall  which  contained  iliem.  We 
learn  that  cloth  of  gold  and  tapestry,  paintings,  and 
gems,  adorned  the  walls;  whilst  the  floors  were  over- 
strewn  with  sweet  herbs  and  fragrant  flowers.  We 
are  permitted  to  imagine  that  they  were  removed  before 
the  dance  commenced. 

But  whilst  towers,  buttresses^  halls,  and  ranges  of 
fair  apartments  rose  in  magnificence  above  the  earth, 
beneath  its  surface  were  dungeons,  which,  in  various 
days  of  that  castle's  history,  have,  doubtless,  witnessed 
tales  of  cruelty  and  woe. 

The  dungeons  of  Raglan,  like  those  of  some  otlier 
castles  of  coteuiporaneous  date,  impress  the  beholder 
with  horror,  as  he  contemplates  them  in  all  their  dbmal 
gloom,  and  as  he  sees  how  utterly  hopeless  of  escape 
Would  be  the  captive  once  immured;  for,  from  those 
subterraneous  caverns  no  cries  for  mercy  could  reach 
the  air,  no  sentinel  could  be  gained,  no  passing  gaoler 
wrought  to  pity ;  from  their  deep,  dark,  impure  recesses, 
not  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  most  powerful  voice 
could  reach  the  upper  air.  The  victim  was  thrust 
down  an  inclined  plane  into  the  dungeon ;  at  its  base 
this  declivity  was  so  steep,  that  no  man  could,  unaided, 
make  liis  ascent.  There,  then,  he  remained,  breathing 
the  heavy  vapoury  air  that  hangs  imprisoned  in  such  a 
den,  pouring  out,  perhaps,  his  cries  to  that  Father  of 
mercies  from  whom  no  hole  of  earth  can  hide  his  crea- 
ture ;  or,  perhaps,  if  his  spirit  were  unchastened  from 
above,  in  the  ravings  of  his  frantic  despair,  cursmg  the 
so-called  men  who  placed  him  there;  or,  stupified  by 
the  excess  of  his  grief,  lost  to  reason  and  insane,  wait- 
ing, in  the  most  hopeless  form  of  idiocy,  the  death  which 
to  one  immured  in  tombs  like  these  is  seldom  long 
delayed. 

The  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  a  Silvio  Pellico,  a 
Maroncelli,  a  Count  Audrayne,  and  other  names,  but 
to  hear  which  draw  thoughts  of  sympathetic  pity, 
must  have  been  light  compared  with  those  of  the  doomed 
captive  of  Raglan's  dungeons,  if  no  touch  of  remorse 
moved  his  inliuman  gaoler  to  save  him  whilst  yet  it 
was  time. 

Let  us  trust  that,  as  awaiting  death,  he  sent  up  his 
piteous  plaint  to  Heaven  from  the  depths,  some  drops 
of  consolation  might  be  infused  into  his  soul,  and  that, 
whilst  totally  removed  from  converse  with  his  brother 
men,  he  might  even  then  be  favoured  with  communion 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

But  not  in  the  days  of  the  loyal  subject  and  servant 
of  Charles  I.,  the  gallant  Henry,  first  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, were  similar  horrors  wrought. 

The  grounds  around  this  baronial  residence  were  laid 
out  in  the  style  of  the  times.  The  gardens  were  such  as 
the  taste  of  the  day  pointed  out  as  constituting  supreme 
beauty;  and  the  richly  fertile  district  beyond  sump- 
tuously supplied  the  granaries  and  batteries  with  home 
produce. 

At  a  very  late  period  in  Charles's  career,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Raglan.  There  he  learned  sundry  heavy  tidings, 
and  bore  them  with  that  noble  grace  which  goes  far  to 
naliiate  his  faults  and  errors.    His  eyes  were  not  then 


open  to  the  true  position  of  a  King  of  England  with 
respect  to  his  people,  or  to  his  own  position  in  parti- 
cular. His  ideas  of  royal  rights  were  exaggerated  to 
the  end  of  his  career ;  but  he  had  learned  many  lessons, 
and  was  daily  learning  more.  This  was  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby.  The  King  felt  himself  secure,  at  least  at 
Raglan,  under  the  roof  of  the  true-hearted  Worcester. 
To  his  son,  also,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, Charles  was  much  attached ;  and  the  unhappy 
issue  of  the  real  or  supposed  compact  between  him  uid 
the  Earl,  with  regard  to  his  Irish  commission,  or  his 
Irish  expedition,  by  no  means  disturbed  the  friendship. 
The  Marquis,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  received 
his  royal  guest  with  perhaps  more  than  the  state  and 
form  which  he  might  have  employed  had  Charles  been 
in  the  usual  circumstances  of  a  King.  In  his  adversity 
nothing  shoidd  be  wanting  to  prove  the  devotion  and 
sympathy  which  animated  his  own  spirit.  He  had  in- 
deed risked  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  honours  in  his 
Sovereign's  cause,  and  already  had  spent  in  it  a  vast 
portion  of  his  fortune.  On  this  present  meeting  the 
King  thanked  his  subject  for  a  considerable  pecuniary 
loan.  Somerset  replied  with  magnanimity  characteristic 
of  himself : — 

"  Sire,  I  had  yoor  word  for  the  money,  bat  I  never  thofught  I 
should  have  been  so  soon  repaid ;  for  now  that  1  have  Tonr  thanks, 
I  have  aU  I  look  for." 

The  weeks  which  followed  were  calm  and  placid, 
though  saddened  by  ill  tidings.  The  Sjng  daily  spent 
hours  in  devotional  exercises ;  some  time  was  given  to 
recreation,  bowls,  or  chess,  that  favourite  game  of 
Charles;  other  hours  the  Monarch  spent  in  converse 
with  his  hosts ;  now  religious — for  Charles  and  the  Mar- 
quis would  discuss  points  of  doctrine  on  which  they 
differed — now  philosophical,  and  now  political.  Then, 
again,  Glamorgan  .would  earnestly  advise  with  him  re- 
specting his  sundry  "scantlings,"  would  seek,  almost 
passionately,  to  convince  his  Majesty,  if  he  were  incre- 
dulous ;  or  would  enjoy  to  the  full  his  triumph,  when  the 
royal  listener  entered  into  his  idea  and  thought  it  feasible, 
or  at  least  hopeful.  He  would  talk  about  the  reple- 
nishment of  empty  coffers  from  ihe  inventions  with 
which  his  brain  abounded,  and  about  the  parliamentary 
patents  and  act»  which  were  to  secure  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  (devoting  a  certain  portion  to  the  Crown)  the 
fruits  of  his  own  "scantlings"  for  a  given  period  of 
time. 

It  is  in  one  case  certain,  and  it  is  highly  probable  in 
others,  that  the  original  idea  of  discoveries,  of  which  we 
are  now  reaping  the  full  benefit,  arose  in  this  rude, 
rough  state,  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Glamorgan. 

One  ofthem  which  heat  this  time  discussed  withCharles, 
and  from  which  he  himself  looked  for  great  results, 
was  a  "  stupendous  waterwork,"  which  unquestionably 
embodied,  just  two  centuries  ago,  the  first  notion  of  the 
steam  engine.  On  this  he  built  much,  and  not  too  much, 
as  posterity  has  proved ;  though  it  was  not  given  to, 
him  to  digest  and  perfect,  his  rough  idea,  or  to  realise 
its  fruits.  He  not  only  talked  with  the  King  on  these 
subjects,  but  he  wrought  various  experiments  to  exem- 
plify and  prove  them,  in  the  royal  presence.  He  had  a 
notion  of  a  moveable  fortification,  which  was  to  have  ef- 
fected wonders  in  war,  scarce  inferior  to  those  promised 
by  Captain  Warner ;  then,  again,  he  had  a  proposition 
for  a  pistol  or  carabine,  which,  though  it  was  not  to 
execute  the  wholesale  devastations  of  the  st^am-guo^ 
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was  yet,  by  repeated  discharges,  to  work  Lavoc  iii  hostile 
ranks.  He  had  a  theory  for  an  ever-going  watch — an  idea 
welcomed  by  the  King,  who  cordially  loved  mechanics. 
Glamorgan  did  not  despise  the  useful.  He  could  furnish 
a  chandler  with  the  key  to  the  production  of  five 
hundred  candles  in  one  day  by  the  agency  of  one  pair 
of  hands  alone.  In  short,  his  inventive  genius  was 
widely  discussive,  and  it  embraced  a  range  of  notions, 
from  the  medium  of  holding  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  moon,  (for  in  a  lunar  population  he  was  a 
believer,)  down  to  contrivances  for  the  amusement  of 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  lady  and  child.  He  was  assur- 
edly a  believer  in  the  trutli  and  power  of  his  own  dis- 
coveries, and  was  thankful  to  God  for  them  and  for  his 
genius.  In  his  remarkable  book,  dedicated  to  the  gay 
Charles  II.,  in  which  he  enumerates  and  magnifies  his 
"scantlings,"  he  introduces  that  which  he  truly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  of  them,  with  these 
words : — 

"  By  Dime  Providence  and  hearenly  inspiration,  this  is  my 
Btupendone  vater-commanding  engine,  boondiets  for  height  and 
quantity." 

The  words,  as  applied  to  our  completed  steam-engine 
of  two  centuries  later,  hardly  appear  extravagant. 

Heand  Bishop  Wilkins  had,atadate  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  first  Charles,  much  coutrivance  and  many  thoughts 
respecting  telegraphic  commimication,  or  a  language 
that  might  consist  only  of  tones  and  musical  notes, 
without  the  agency  of  words,  and  which  might  be  carried 
on  at  a  distance. 

During  his  stay  at  Raglan,  Charles  was  accustomed 
to  spend  his  Sabbaths  apart  from  his  hosts,  and  much 
tolone,  that  he  might  the  better  give  himself  to  devotion. 
He  also,  alter  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  his 
night4amp  was  trimmed,  curtailed  hLs  sleeping  hours 
by  those  of  private  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
After  he  had  left  the  castle  halls,  and  his  hosts,  and 
Herbert,  who  was  lodged  in  the  antechamber,  had  paid 
his  last  visit,  and  the  little  page,  who  slept  within  his 
apartment,  was  deep  in  slumber,  he  would  remain  upon 
Ills  knees  sometimes  till  much  of  the  night  was  spent. 
Like  Alfred  the  Great,  time  was  marked  to  him  (at 
least  it  might)  by  indications  in  his  night-light;  though, 
more  blessed  than  Alfred,  his  watch  abo  was  always 
near  at  hand. 

The  time  came  for  him  to  leave  Raglan ;  his  accumu- 
lated personal  woes  and  the  ruin  of  the  loyal  Marquis 
quickly  followed. 

Already  the  greater  number  of  the  counties,  towns, 
and  strongholds  of  England  had  surrendered  to  the  Par- 
liamentary forces,  or  been  conquered  by  them,  when  in 
the  summer  of  1646,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
found  his  castle  invested  by  a  corps  of  the  Parliament 
army  under  the  command  of  a  leader  whom  Charles 
had  formerly  tried  and  pardoned.  Charles  had  been  re- 
commended to  bring  Sir  Trevor  Williams  to  the  block ; 
he  had  shown  the  mercy,  and  spared  the  life  which  Sir 
Trevor  craved. 

In  June  1646  Colonel  Morgan  was  commanded  by 
his  Parliament  master  to  summon  Raglan  to  surrender. 
It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  summons  was  ineffec- 
tual. The  gallant  Castellian  was  not  to  be  scared  away 
by  the  first  cry  of  the  vulture  that  hovered  about  his 
towers;  and  the  Parliament,  understanding  that  they 
had  a  tough  spiiit  to  deal  with,  and  ad^sed  of  the 


strength  of  the  fortress,  sent  Fairfax  two  mouths  later 
to  sit  down  before  it  with  his  host. 

Having  swept  over  England  with  his  destructive 
host,  razed  many  a  tower  of  strength,  and  insured  the 
transmission  of  his  name  to  posterity,  along  with  records 
of  ruin,  Fairfax  went  to  Raglan  as  his  crowning  work. 
The  reduction  of  the  "Tower  of  Gwent,"  so  Raglan 
was  otherwise  called,  and  the  taming  of  the  gallant 
Marquis,  were  deeds  worthy  to  complete  his  trophies. 

Chepstow,  another  posses«jion  of  the  Somersets,  hav- 
ing several  times  passed  from  baud  to  hand,  now  finally 
remained  in  those  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  held  as 
the  key  of  South  Wales — Raglan  must  not  still  remain 
in  the  King's  cause,  a  contradiction  to  Chepstow,  an  in- 
sult to  other  conquests.  It  is  said  that  Fairfax  had  his 
misgivings  as  he  planted  himself  before  it ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  assuredly  he  did  his  work  resolutely. 

Already  it  had  been  assailed  by  the  cannon  and  the 
force  of  Colonel  Morgan  and  Major  General  Langhome; 
and  after  the  taking  of  Oxford,  Morgan  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  body  of  two  thousand  men.  He  had  then 
sent  inauewsummons  to  surrender,  which  was  met  by  the 
brave  but  courteous  and  unprovoking  answer,  that  the 
Marquis  wouj^  rather  choose  (if  it  so  pleased  God)  to 
die  nobly  than  to  live  with  infamy.  Then  came  Fair- 
fax himself  and  repejiied  the  summons. 

Now,  the  force  before  the  castle  was  so  great,  and 
the  hope  of  successful  defence  so  faint,  (if  indeed  such 
hope  could  be  supposed  to  exist  at  all,)  that  the  Marquis, 
driven  to  extremities,  began  to  consider  on  what  terms 
he  might  deliver  up  his  castle.  He  wrote  to  Fairfax, 
reminded  him  of  his  own  personal  friendship  with  his 
(Fairfax's)  noble  grandfather,  now  long  since  dead ;  be- 
sought permission  to  communicate  with  the  King,  and 
concluded : — 

"  I  have  that  high  esteem  of  your  worth,  nobleness,  and  true 
judgment,  that,  knowing  you  will  offer  nothing  ignoble  or  unworthy 
for  me  to  do,  as  the  cose  stands  with  me,  I  desire  to  know  what 
conditions  I  may  have,  and  I  will  return  you  present  answer." 

Fairfax  replied  in  dry  and  haughty  language,  and  in  a 
tone  which  spoke  his  confidence  that  the  castle  was  his, 
whether  the  Marquis  might  hold  out  for  longer  or  for 
shorter  time.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  truth ;  the  Royal 
cause  was  hopeless ;  Raglan  must  succumb  before  the 
mighty  force  which  besieged  it.  Terms  were  offered, 
but  Fairfax  would  not  guarantee  that  the  soldiery  should 
be  restrained  from  plunder ;  he  would  hear  nothing  of 
communication  with  the  King ;  he  was  imperative  in  his 
demands,  and  dictatorial  in  his  conditions.  The  terms 
and  tone  of  his  letter  were  little  pleasing  to  the  Marquis. 
He  had  small  faith  in  either  the  honour  or  the  mercies 
of  the  Parliament,  and  he  hesitated  to  trust.  Again,  some 
of  the  officers  of  his  garrison  were  averse  to  surrender. 
He  paused,  therefore,  before  he  could  determine  how  to 
reply  to  the  haughty  Republican  who  lorded  it  over 
him  at  his  own  gates.  His  sovereign,  his  family, 
his  fn'ends,  his  honour,  his  own  prospective,  houseless, 
age,  (for  he  had  no  other  place  left  to  which  to  retreat)  his 
small  remaining  fortune,  the  bad  faith  of  the  Parliament, 
wliich  had  been  displayed  in  several  cases,  all  present-ed 
arguments  to  his  gallant  mind,  and  resisted  against 
the  hard  necessity  which  pressed  upon  him ;  meantime, 
from  dny  to  day  the  work  of  destruction  was  continued. 
The  walls  were  battered,  one  tower  fell  upon  another, 
and  the  arrogant  foe  lay  little  injured,  and  almost  at  ease, 
fattening  upon  the  nch  produce  of  the  suiroiuiding 
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lands,  consuming  the  Marquis's  prospective  revenues, 
and  eating  up  Im  poor  retinners'  and  teniyits*  live  and 
farm  stock. 

At  length,  in  despair,  the  Peer  wrote  again  to  the 
General  But  his  letter  was  not  final;  he  neither 
acoepted  nor  rejected  the  terms  proposed,  but  hinted  at 
the  objections  of  his  officers,  and  spoke  clearly  of  his 
distrust  of  Parliament,  pointing  to  cases  which  had  too 
well  warranted  his  doubt,  as  tlmt  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  others,  wherein  terms  had  been  broken.  He 
concluded  by  asking  roundly,  whether,  in  case  of  his 
surrender,  he  should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  Parliament ; 
intimating  that  if  so,  he  would  still  hold  out. 

Fairfax  replied,  "  What  I  grant  I  will  undertake  to 
be  made  good." 

A  few  more  days  passed  in  indecision.  Then  the 
Marquis  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  whilst  he 
should  send  commissioners  to  the  General  to  treat  with 
him.  Eairfax  consented  to  entertain  Somerset's  com- 
missioners, and  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  they  should 
come  and  go,  and  remain  with  him,  though  he  haughtily 
intimated  that  he  had  "  offered  his  terms." 

Somerset  was  nettled,  and  sent  his  propositions  with- 
out his  commissioners ;  he  resumed  his  digifity.  Despair 
oftimes  regains  the  loftiness  which  was  lost  in  part,  so 
long  as  hope  remained. 

Eairfax  at  once  refused  the  propositions,  and  repeated 
that  he  had  offered  his  conditions,  and  he  had  no  change 
to  make  in  his  terms,  though  if  anything  was  obscure 
he  would  explain  it. 

Three  or  four  days  more  elapsed  before  the  Marquis 
could  resolve.  Then,  as  he  looked  upon  liis  thinned 
garrison  and  battered  ramparts,  and  considered  his  sove- 
reign's case  beyond  hope  or  help,  he  yielded  to  his  fate, 
and  sent  in  his  surrender. 

A  bitter  day  was  that,  when  in  warlike  file,  with 


martial  music  and  flying  colours  (for  so  to  tke  pnise  oC 
Fairfax's  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  had  conaented  it 
should  be)  the  armed  and  mounted  garrison  marched 
forth,  vanquished  and  homeless^  their  cause  ruined,  and 
they,  almost  the  last  men  who  had  stuck  to  it,  com- 
peUed  to  yield ;  whilst  only  a  few  vain  words  stood  be- 
tween them  and  the  vengeance  of  the  insolent  and  en- 
raged Parliament,  and  its  still  more  insolent  annies. 

By  the  side  of  the  defeated  Marquis  rode  his  sixth 
son.  Lord  Charles  Somerset  (the  only  one  of  his  chil- 
dren who  was  with  him  at  the  time,)  with  his  friends 
Dr.  Bayley,  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Jones,  and  Conunissair 
Gwilt ;  then  there  were  the  officers  of  the  ganison,  a 
i^umerous  body  still,  and  about  700  fighting  men. 

The  keys  were  given  over  to  Eaiifax,  the  colours 
lowered,  the  arms  yielded  up,  and  the  Marquis  and  his 
train  departed,  under  license  to  go  to  any  place  wkbin 
ten  miles  of  the  garrison,  which  the  General  ahould  de- 
termine. 

Very  shortly  after  this  scene,  the  Peer  was  taken 
under  surveillance  by  the  Parliament.  Despoilfid  as  he 
was,  his  was  too  brave  and  loyal  a  spirit  to  be  atkige. 
They  placed  him  under  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Bod.  His  family  motto  seemed  inscribed  upon  his 
brow,  and  in  his  conduct  till  the  last — *'  I  scorn  to 
change  or  fear."  Ruined  and  powerless,  he  was  to  his 
latest  breath  a  faithful  and  loving  subject  of  his  King. 

He  suffered  these  great  reverses  with  patience  and 
even  vrith  cheerfulness,  but  he  did  not  long  survive 
them.     He  died  a  captive. 

The  ruined  towers  of  Raglan  stand  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment of  the  bitterness  of  civil  war.* 


*  We  need  scarcely  say  that  with  the  politiad  tendencies  of  the 
sketch  we  do  not  agree.  The  Parliamentary  leaders  were  not  immace- 
late,  but  they  were  unquestionably  the  men  needed  by  thb  times ;  and 
they  rearranged  the  structure  of  English  liberty,  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  oppressive  use  of  kingly  power. 


REVOLUTION  IN  EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 


THE  STATE  OP  PARTIES — THE  CONSTITUTION — THE 

ELECTIONS. 

Though  Paris  be  still  by  law  in  a  state  of  siege,  it 
presents  no  longer  the  appearance  of  a  revolutionary 
city.  It  is  very  lively  and  gay :  the  theatres  are  all 
open ;  and  though  the  splendid  weather  induces  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  keeps  foreigners  at  Boulogne, 
&c.,  trade  and  commerce  have  wonderfully  revived. 
Many  branches  of  business  have  felt  the  change  most 
favourably,  and,  of  course,  labour  has  been  more  abun- 
dant for  the  suflfering  poor.  But  we  have  been  far  from 
morally  quiet.  On  the  termination  of  the  June  insur- 
rection, it  was  very  generally  expected  by  the  thorough- 
going Royalists  that  a  king  would  have  been  proclaimed. 
Dire  was  their  disappointment  at  the  republicanism  of 
Cavaignac. 

The  consequences  were  at  once  seen.  The  monar- 
cliical  journals,  the  Fresse  and  Gazette  de  France,  set  to 
work.  The  former,  now  completely  in  the  pay  of  Henry 
v.,  to  whom  Girardin  has  now  attached  himself,  did 
the  knocking-down  work,  while  the  Gazette  de  Trance 
openly  preached  monarchy  as  the  millennium,  and  by 
oomparing  its  wondrous  blessings  with  the  revolution. 


clearly  incited  to  insurrection.  To  put  down  the  Ferf 
DitchenCy  the  Vrai  Republique,  and  other  democratic 
papers,  and  to  spare  the  Carlist  ones,  was  unjust.  Ca- 
vaignac has,  of  course,  beeir  much  attacked  for  this. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  sacred  thing.  But  a  re- 
volution unconsummated  by  a  permanent  government, 
and  waiting  for  a  constitution,  places  a  country  in  an 
anomalous  position.  To  save  from  renewed  civil  war, 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  exceptional  measures. 

The  parties  in  the  house  liave  undergone  considerable 
modification  since  June.  Tlie  extreme  Republicans  have 
become  the  opposition,  while  the  moderates  have  been 
supported  in  their  measures  by  Thiers,  Barrot,  and  all  the 
monarchical  men.  This  has  produced  an  erroneous  belief 
that  the  Government  are  monarchical  in  their  tendencies. 
No  such  thing.  Cavaignac,  son  of  the  old  Conventional, 
educated  by  a  Republican  mother,  and  brother  to  the 
celebrated  Grodfrey,  is  firm  in  his  extreme  liberal  prin- 
ciples. He  and  Marrast  have  leaned  on  the  monarchical 
factions  for  defence  only  from  necessity,  and  to  guard 
themselves  from  the  violent,  visionary,  and  thoughtless 
schemes  and  plots  of  the  Red  Republicans.  Whenever 
a  monarchical  move  has  taken  place,  Cavaignac  has  been 
firm,  and  he  has  said  openly  that  he  would  mifrgillei' 
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a  Garlifit  or  Orleanist  insurrection  just  as  soon  as  a 
working  man's  movement.  Against  a  monarchical  move, 
the  present  Government  can  connt  on  the  support  of  the 
troops  and  the  workmen,  who,  at  a  signal  from  their 
chiefs,  would  cover  Paris  with  barricades.  Cavaignac 
would  resort  to  these  before  any  monarchical  faction 
should  get  the  upper  hand. 

The  Carlists,  however,  have  not  been  idle.  The  party 
composed  of  political  old  women,  courtiers,  and  all  the 
hangers-on  about  princes,  are  wretchedly  incapable. 
They  want  to  see.  once  more  the  pomp,  and  circumstance, 
and  etiquette  of  a  royal  residence,  a  civil  list  of  32  mil- 
lions, red  heels,  bag  wigs,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
monarchy  divine.  A  concordat  with  the  Pope,  educa- 
tion by  Jesuits,  or  none  at  all,  return  to  primogeniture, 
and  other  antiquated  schemes,  form  also  their  hope. 
The  people  are  to  them  as  to  all  puremonarchists,  nothing: 
they  are  canaiUe,  who  have  not  even  a  right  to  exist- 
ence. Still  they  are  useful  beings,  or  both,  and  it  is 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  people  that  this  middle- 
age  faction  hope  to  return  to  power.  In  the  provinces, 
they  promise  the  peasantry  exemption  from  taxation,  the 
payment  of  the  debt  out  of  the  private  purse  of  the 
prince,  the  facile  acquisition  of  property,  and  the  French 
peasant  swallows  all  this  and  cries  Fioe  Henry  V.  In 
the  towns  they  promise  plenty  of  work,  high  wages, 
liberty,  equality,  universal  suffrage,  with  monarchy,  &c. 
But  the  workmen  have  not  such  capacious  gullets  as 
the  peasants ;  and,  recollecting  the  bigotry,  falsehood, 
and  despotism  of  the  whole  Bourbon  race,  fling  back  the 
incitement  with  disdain.  Water-carriers,  hackney- 
coachmen,  porters,  and  such  workmen,  are  very  igno- 
rant, and  hence  very  Carlist ;  but  the  real  oucriers  are 
Republicaus  all,  or  Socialists. 

The  Orlioanists  work  wholly  in  the  dark ;  they  have 
no  party  out  of  the  class  of  public  men;  they  went 
away  unesteemed,  unloved,  uucared  for,  unregretted. 
There  is  no  Orleans  loyalty  in  France.  What  little  of  this 
remnant  of  barbaric  and  middle-age  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  kings  does  remain  is  given  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  Bonapartist  party  is  numerous,  active,  and 
powerful.  The  restoration  of  the  Empire  of  ihc  Napo- 
leon dynasty  is  to  them  a  glorious  dream,  which  they 
uow  hope  to  realise.  The  enthusiasm,  ardour,  and 
sanguineness  of  this  faction  are  inconceivable.  France  is, 
above  all,  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  thirst  for  war  is 
no  longer  so  great  as  it  was;  but  it  is  still  powerful. 
At  all  events,  the  glories  and  splendour  of  the  Imperial 
court  are  sighed  for.  The  mass  of  families  who  would 
thus  take  a  lead  is  very  great;  all  the  Dukes,  Barons, 
Princes,  &c.  of  the  empire  would  start  into  bebg.  They 
long  for  the  day;  and  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  inciting 
the  people  to  Imperial  enthusiasm.  The  coalition  of 
Thiers  with  the  Bonapartists  is  not  all  a  dream.  This 
able  but  dishonest  politician,  the  historian  of  Louis's 
uncle,  has  alway  had  a  tendency  that  way.  If  Louis 
Napoleon  be  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  it  wiU 
be  the  death  of  that  form  of  government. 

The  constitution,  which  is  still  under  consideration, 
will,  it  is  expected,  provide  against  this  contingency. 
This  document  is  very  democratic.  Universal  suffrage, 
all  offices  open  to  all,  election  in  nearly  the  whole  hier- 
archy of  the  State,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  When 
carried,  France  will  not  have  one  of  the  worst  govem- 
meuts  in  the  world.  The  only  difficult  and  knotty  point 
is  the  election  of  President. 


There  are  in  France  nine  millions  of  electors.  Of 
these  it  is  probable  about  three  or  four  millions  are  at 
present  Republicans;  but  of  these  some  are  moderate, 
some  extreme,  some  Socialist.  Here  we  have  them  al- 
ready divided  into  three  parties.  The  remaining  electors 
are  Monarchists,  who  don*t  care  for  any  family  in  parti- 
cular— Carlists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists.  The  re- 
sult of  an  election  by  universal  suffrage  would  be  sin- 
gular. Nobody  would  attain  anything  like  a  majority. 
It  is  probable  the  votes  would  be 

Eed  Kepublican  candidate 2,000,000 

Moderate  do 1,000,000 

Thiers'  nominee 1,000,000 

CarUst 2,000,000 

Bonaparte 3.000,000 

None  would  have  a  majority,  and  yet  Bonaparte  would 
be  elected. 

For  this  reason,  I  conceive,  the  Assembly  will  de- 
cide that  the  President  must  be  elected  by  the  clear 
half  of  those  who  vote,  and  that  if  no  candidate  unites 
5,000,000  votes,  the  five  highest  must  come  to  the 
Chamber,  and  there  have  their  fat*  decided.  In  the 
National  Assembly,  under  present  auspices,  Cavaignac 
would  be  elected,  with  Marrast  as  vice.  If  so,  adieu 
to  all  monarchical  hopes. 

The  clubs,  though  now  open,  have  become  compara- 
tively uninteresting.  They  are  numerous,  however,  and 
powerful,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  secret  societies 
which  the  Government  has  in  vain  sought  to  touch.  The 
organization  of  the  working  classes  and  the  middle  class 
democrats  is  most  formidable.  This  will  be  seen  by 
the  votes  given  at  the  recent  elections. 

Trade  and  commerce  have  much  revived,  not  only  in 
Paris,  but  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  elsewhere.  The  har- 
vest is  fine,  the  vintage  magnificent.  Everything  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  this  makes  the  prospect  of  the 
winter  much  more  tolerable  than  was  expected. 

The  discussion  in  the  National  Assembly,which  ended 
in  the  escape  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Causidiere  into  Eng- 
land, is  the  least  happy  of  all  the  debates  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  Revolution.  That  Louis  Blanc  was  an 
extreme  Socialist  and  Republican  all  men  know,  and 
that  he  and  his  friends  wished  the  triumph  of  these  doc- 
trines was  equally  clear.  But  liouis  Blanc  was  harmless 
in  the  Chamber.  Like  all  the  Socialists,  he  fell  there 
still-bom.  Proudhon,  Pierre  Leroux,  Considerant,  Blanc, 
all  the  wise  men  who  were  to  make  the  workman's  para- 
dise, have  in  the  Chamber  singularly  failed.  Tlieir 
schemes  are  so  impracticable,  absurd,  and  weak,  that 
they  only  want  daylight  to  be  wholly  annihilated.  None 
of  their  plans  will  bear  discussion,  reason,  or  argument; 
and  Loub  Blanc,  like  the  rest,  was  best  at  the  Palais- 
Bourbon.  Besides,  the  debate  originated  in  the  report 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  revengeful  Royalists.  Their 
attack  was  mean,  petty,  and  despicable.  Cavaignac, 
Marrast,  and  the  rest,  have  sacrificed  generous  feeling  to 
middle-class  popularity ;  and  where  is  the  gratitude  of 
the  middle-classes  ?     The  elections  will  show  this. 

The  whole  month  of  September  has  been  in  Paris 
devoted  to  electioneering.  The  vacancies  to  be  sup- 
plied were  three,  caused  by  the  death  of  General  Duvi- 
vier,  the  selection  of  another  place  by  Thiers,  and  the 
resignation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  To  fill  these  vac^cies 
some  20  or  30  serious  candidates  presented  themselves, 
while  hosts  of  others  got  the  votes  of  their  individual 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  of  the  dabs  they  were 
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great  men  in.  The  Carlist  party  bronght  forward  three 
candidates — Girardin,  the  ex-frieod  of  Louis  Philippe,  a 
man  of  tainted  character,  who  has  notoriously  been  in 
the  pay  of  Russia,  Christina  of  Spain,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  Henry  V. ;  Genoude,  an  adventurer  and  priest,  who 
has  been  writing  up  Carlism  for  18  years ;  Boissy,  the 
enlivener  of  the  ex  house  of  peers,  recently  married  to 
the  Guiccioli  of  Jjord  Byron.  The  Orleanists  brought 
forward  Fould,  Bugeaud,  and  Delessert,  the  Goverument 
Adam,  Roger,  and  Gervais,  one  new  Republican  and  two 
old  ones,  while  others  supported  Louis  Napoleon.  At 
first  the  Democrats  were  disunited,  but  in  the  end  they 
coalesced  upon  Raspail,  the  eminent  chemist,  now  a  pri- 
sonerin  Vincennes,Cabet  the  Communist,  and  Thorc,  the 
Republican  artist.  Of  these  three  candidates  the  last 
was  the  least  creditable;  Raspail  is  an  able  and  earnest 
well-meaning  man ;  Cabet  is  a  harmless  old  dreamer ; 
but  Thor6  is  a  man  wholly  undeserving  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Althon-Shee  and  Scheelcher,  pro- 
posed by  the  Reforme^  would  have  been  far  preferable, 
but  they  were  not  generally  approved  of. 

Previous  to  the  election,  various  were  the  surmises. 
Each  party  was  sure  of  its  own  candidate  triumphing,  but 
the  general  expectation  seemed  to  be  that  the  moderates 
would  be  elected.  I  thought  not.  The  men,  whom  my 
observations  of  public  opinion  designed  to  me,  were 
Napoleon,  Raspail,  and  Cabet.  But  for  Napoleon  I 
should  have  expected  Thor6  to  be  also  returned.  I  ob- 
serve that  others  talked  of  their  not  getting  20,000 
votes,  but  they  knew  little  of  Paris  who  said  so* 

On  Saturday  the  16th  the  excitement  in  Paris  was 
intense.  Clubs  met,  meetings  were  held,  crowds  col- 
lected in  the  streets,  troops  were  under  arms,  and 
everything  looked  gloomy.  The  electors  rushed  up  to 
register  and  get  their  cards.  Up  to  midnight  this  con- 
tinued, but  the  whole  night  there  was  a  ferment. 

Sunday  came,  and  the  poll  commenced.  It  took  i)lace 
very  quietly.  The  electors  came  up  badly.  Many  of 
the  middle-chisses  were  in  the  country;  many  of  the 
workmen  refused  to  vote ;  thousands  had  neglected  to 
get  their  cards.  Still  a  great  many  did  go  up.  Of 
course,  the  result  was  all  the  while  a  secret.  Still  whis- 
pers crept  out,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  democracy  and 
Bonapartism  were  triumphing. 

The  booths  were  watched,  day  and  night,  by  agents 
of  all  parties. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  result  began  to  creep  out. 
It  was  known  that  the  Cavaignac  and  Marrast  candi- 
dates were  utterly  defeated.  The  middle  classes,  saved 
by  Cavaignac  from  anarchy,  abandoned  the  Government, 
to  vote  for  Conservatives  and  Monarchists.  The  blind- 
ness of  the  middle-classes  is  inexplicable.  At  the  first 
election,  except  as  members  of  the  Government,  the  ex- 
treme men  were  nowhere ;  at  the  second,  they  returned 
one  or  two ;  at  the  third,  they  are  masters  of  the  elec- 
tion. This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  Moderate  Re- 
publicans, finding  the  middle-class  electors  voting  for 
Monarchists,  to  prevent  their  return,  voted  for  the  Reds. 
For  my  own  part,  had  I  been  a  Frenchman,  I  should,  at 
this  election,  have  voted  for  Raspail,  Cabet,  and  Thor6, 
though  my  sympathies  would  have  been  with  Gen^ais, 
Roger,  and  Adam.  But  I  should  have  known  that  I  was 
wasting  my  votes  on  them,  and  aiding  the  Monarchists, 
than  whom  I  prefer  any  one. 

K'  *  TliO  above  was  all  writtea  be£orc  the  polling  had  finally  cloi^d, 
and  before  any  resnlt  had  crept  oat. 


The  final  declaration  of  the  poll 

Napoleon,       110,753 

Fould,  78,891 

Raspail,  6C,0C3 

Orleanism  may  here  be  seen  in  its  weakness.  Bugeaud 
is  the  pure  Louis  Philippe  candidate.  But  the  Carlisi.-*, 
represented  by  Gerardin,  Genoude,  and  Boissy,  cut  a 
poor  figure,  (^oiiservatism,  in  Fould,  Delessert  anJ 
others,  is  strong;  while  Roger,  Adam,  and  Gervais  show 
that  moderate  and  sincere  Republicanism  has  popuiarity. 

The  power  of  Bonapartism  and  Red  Repnbllcamsui  ou 
the  masses  is  remarkable. 

If  the  Parisians  do  not  wish  the  whole  represcntatioa 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Reds,  they  must  frankly  give 
up  voting  for  Conservatives  and  Monarchists.  All  mu>t 
be  Republicans,  to  beat  the  extreme  Democrate.  Tbe5<' 
will  always  gain  the  day,  as  long  as  there  be  Consena- 
tive,  Monarchical,  and  Moderate  Republican  candidates 
opposed  to  them. 

The  result  of  these  elections  time  alone  can  show. 
Napoleon  may  prove  a  nine  days*  w^onder,  and  then  sink 
into  oblivion;  or  he  may  prove  a  dangerous  personage, 
and  overthrow  the  Republic  for  an  Empire.  This  is  nci; 
impossible.  The  elections  have  shown  the  force  of  tiic 
name  of  the  Emperor  on  the  masses. 

The  Mountain  are  in  raptures  at  the  answer  Paris 
has  given  to  their  appeal,  and  they  are  not  without  hoi>e 
of  its  influencing  Cavaiguac  in  their  direction.  In  ibe 
Paris  correspondence  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mai/,  a 
state  of  thbgs  is  described  which  is  full  of  meaning  aad 
not  at  all  unlikely: — 

"  Cavaignac,  Marrast,  and  Senard,  three  united  mea — all  Ee- 
publicans,  as  extreme  as  can  be,  without  being  Socialists — agre>'d 
last  week  to  send  *25  democratic  deputies  into  the  provinces  on  & 
special  mission,  to  find  out  the  disposition  of  the  departments  irla- 
livc  to  a  president.  These  25  commissaries  were  further  to  espL-un 
the  llepublic,  its  advantages,  its  hopes,  and  prospects ;  but  tliey 
were  chiefly  to  report  whether  it  were  best  to  elect  a  president  is 
the  Chamber,  or  in  the  country  by  universal  suffrage.  The  ecu.- 
bination  talked  of  in  both  instances  was  Cavaignac  president,  atKl 
Marrast  vice-president,  with  Senard  one  of  the  ministers.  Wolowski, 
by  some  means,  got  hold  of  the  fact — informed  Thiers — and  on 
Saturday  Senard  was,  as  you  know,  qaestioned  on  the  sabje-rt. 
Senard  hummed  and  hawed,  and  gave  little  explanation,  bat  en^ed 
by  hinting  resignation.  All  the  ministry  nodded  assent.  Cavaig- 
nac rushed  to  the  tribune  to  resign ;  Marrast  plunged  after  him. 
and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  pause.  The  whole  executive  ar d 
ministry  went  out,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  came  back  with  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  you  are  already  in  pos^se^^sion  of.  The 
Cavaignac  governraeut  was  thus  saved  from  annihilation. 

"  The  Thiers  party  have  now  come  to  an  understanding.  Tliey 
will  support  the  admission  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Chamber,  a:ui 
then  put  him  forward  for  the  presidency.  Thiers  will,  of  Poitr>«, 
be  his  prime  minister  if  he  be  elected.  You  will  observe  tliat  tHe 
CotutihUiouncl  has  never  joined  in  the  outcry  against  hinu  Tur 
Thiera  party  are  confident  of  success.  In  the  meantime,  Cavai::- 
uac,  Marrast,  and  their  friends  are  prepared  to  unite  with  ihr 
democrats  the  instant  they  give  up  the  resort  to  force  and  Soei;ilis3i. 
It  is  understood  that  if  the  election  of  president  bo  by  the  Cham- 
ber, it  will  be  Cavaignac  president,  with  Marrast  for  vice.  Thi't 
-A  ill  then  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  try  a  general  dectioa. 

"  The  struggle  will  then  be  between  Republicans  of  all  shades  rmi 
the  Monarchical  factions,  CarUsts,  Bonapartists,  and  Orleaniits.*' 


ITALY. 

One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Italian  question.  The  peace  of  the  woa  Id 
may  ultimately  be  disturbed  by  the  erents  vhich 
have  taken  place,  within  the  last  few  months,  at  the 
Boutheni  foot  of  the  Alps.  "We  will  not  undertake 
to  prophecy.      It  would  bo  presumptuous  to  do  so 
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in  thi«  age  of  unezpeeted  solutions  ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  revolt  in  Lombardy,  and  the  various 
condicting  movements  that  have  occurred  in  the  other 
Italian  states,  are  fall  of  meaning,  and  may  be  pro- 
lific of  results  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  main  turning-points  in  the  fortunes  of 
Italy.  It  was  he  that  revived,  collected,  and  directed, 
in  something  like  a  common  channel,  all  the  scattered 
aspirations  after  liberty,  and  all  the  antipnthioa  to 
oppression  which  had  long  existed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  What  were 
his  motives  let  us  not  pause  to  scrutinise.  They 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  good  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  extreme 
factions  in  Home  itself,  the  Italians  generally  regard 
him  as  their  leading  mind,  th6  fountain  of  their  best 
enthusiasm.  His  name  sanctifies  their  banners,  and 
wherever  it  occurs  symbolizes  Italian  unity  as  op- 
posed to  imperial  despotism,  direct  or  indirect.  The 
refrain  of  the  song  still  most  popular,  at  least  in  the 
northern  and  centi-al  states,  is : — 

"Vival'Italin, 
Viva  Fio  Nono, 
£  abasso  il  trono, 
De  rimperator." 

Italy  and  Pius  the  Ninth  exalted,  and  the  throne 
of  the  emperor  abased — such  are  the  leading  ideas  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  ;  though  what  part, 
if  any,  the  Pontiff  is  to  play  in  the  future  arrange- 
ment of  their  polity  does  not  seem  clear.  They  take 
his  name  to  sanction  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  which  they  hare  for  many  a  yeai' 
longed  to  begin,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  but,  perhaps,  have  no  very  definite  idea  of 
the  extent  of  their  obligations  to  him,  or  of  the  just 
limits  of  their  gratitude. 

It  is  a  certain  fact,  however,  that  should  Italy  be 
ultimately  emancipated,  it  will  be  by  the  fall  of  this 
very  Papacy,  which  gave  the  first  start  to  the  pre 
sent  movement.  The  Eternal  stranger  cannot  exist 
with  either  nationality  or  freedom.  A  Pope  is  as 
great  a  stranger  in  Italy  as  a  German  Emperor. 
Nothing,  if  not  universal ;  he  cannot  be  head  of  Italy 
and  also  head  of  the  Papistical  world.  As  head  'of 
Italy,  he  must  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of 
Curope,  and  be  only  Italian  ;  he  then  falls  as  pope, 
and  becomes  a  mere  temporal  prince.  Remaining 
bead  of  his  church  he  is  a  foreigner. 

No  one  who  has  travelled  in  Italy  can  honestly 
ignore  the  profound  feeling  of  discontent  that  there 
existed — long  before  the  accession  of  the  present 
Pope— -against  the  foreigner  by  whose  armies  and  in- 
fluence the  people  were  kept  quiet.  All  the  world, 
too,  has  heard  of  the  Austrian  prisons  and  police ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  immense  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  slight  encouragement  originally 
given  to  the  movement  by  Pius  IX.,  the  hearty  and 
universal  response  to  his  measures,  the  immense  sym- 
pathy they  excited,  to  convince  one's  self  that  there 
must  have  been  a  wide-spread  though  latent  feeling 
of  discontent ;  and  a  disposition  to  rise,  if  the  slight- 
est chance  of  success  appeared. 

The  following  exposition  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Milanese  especially,  as  stated  by  themselves,  deserves 
much  attention  ;  not  bec^se  it  is  of  absolute  autho- 


rity on  the  matters  of  fsMi  enumerated,  but  because 
it  gives  a  summary  of  their  view  oi  their  own  posi- 
tion previous  to  the  late  movement.  An  Austrian 
might  make  a  different  statement,  and  perhaps  be 
equally  sincere ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
there  must  have  been  something  intolerably  offensive 
in  the  German  domination,  or  it  never  would  have 
been  thrown  off  so  spontaneously,  so  enthusiastically, 
so  unanimously,  as  it  was  last  March. 

**  The  Austrian  Government,  **  says  the  document 
from  which  I  quote,  *' levied  immoderate  taxes  on 
our  property  and  persons,  and  on  all  articles  of  ne^ 
cessity.  It  extorted  from  ns  the  means  by  which 
alone  it  was  saved  from  bankruptcy,  to  the  brink  of 
which  Hts  bad  and  dishonestly-administered  financial 
system  had  brought  it.  It  forced  on  us  shoals  of 
foreigners,  armed  functionaries  and  secret  spies,  eat- 
ing our  bread,  administering  our  affairs,  judging  our 
rights,  without  knowing  either  our  language  or  ouv 
customs.  It  imposed  on  us  foreign  laws,  inextricable 
from  their  multiplicity,  and  an  intricate  interminable 
system  of  procedure  in  criminal  cases,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  either  true  or  solemn  except  the 
prison  and  the  pillory,  th&  executioner  and  the  gal- 
lows. It  spread  round  us  ensnaring  acts  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  military  and  judicial  regulations,  all 
converging  to  Vienna,  which  alone  engrossed  the 
monopoly  of  thought,  of  will,  and  of  judgment.  It 
forbade  the  development  of  our  commerce  and  our 
industry,  to  favour  the  interests  of  other  provinces 
and  of  Government  manufactures — the  speculationa 
of  Viennese  oligarchs.  It  submitted  our  municipal 
institutions,  the  boast  of  our  country  and  the  proof 
of  national  good  sense,  to  a  petty,  harassing  con- 
trol, conceived  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  tending  only 
to  fetter  us.  It* enslaved  religion,  and  used  her  as 
the  instrument  of  its  ignoble  fears.  It  deprived  even 
public  benevolence  of  its  free  course,  making  it  sub- 
ject to  administrative  interference,  and  turning  it 
into  an  engine  of  Government.  It  was  after  endless 
difficulties,  and  only  after  having  recourse  to  the 
lowest  precautions,  that  private  individuals  were  per- 
mitted to  help  the  public  wants,  and  preserve  from 
contagion  and  corruption  the  poor,  abandoned  to 
themselves  in  the  streets,  in  their  hovels,  or  in  prison. 
It  seized  the  property  of  minors,  by  forcing  guardi- 
ans to  invest  it  in  public  securities,  which  were  to  bo 
dealt  with  arbitrarily  and  mysteriously  by  secret 
agents  of  the  Government.  It  subjected  the  liberal 
arts  to  the  most  vexatious  restraints.  It  persecuted 
native  knowledge.  It  raised  the  most  ridiculous  ob-^ 
jections,  and  the  most  odious  difficulties,  against 
printing  or  importing  foreign  printed  books.  It  per- 
secuted and  entrapped  our  most  distinguished  men, 
and  raised  to  honours  slavish  understandings.  It 
systematised  the  sale  of  conscience,  and  organised 
an  army  of  spies.  It  encouraged  secret  informations* 
and  made  suspicion  the  rule  of  its  proceedings.  It 
gave  the  police  full  powers  over  liberty,  life,  and  pro- 
perty, and  threw  the  patriot  into  the  same  prison 
with  the  forger  and  the  assassin.'' 

The  public  is  well  acquainted  with  the  immediate 
causes  of  anger  that  existed  when  the  extraordinary 
news  of  the  French  Revolutipn  of  February  came 
bursting  over  the  Alps,  and  fired  every  Italian- 
bosom  with  hope  and  joy.      For  many  months,  a. 
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series  of  petty  oppressions  had  been  indulged  in  at 
Milan,  which  sometimes  turned  into  massacre  and 
bloodshed.  The  soldiei*y  were  often  let  loose  upon 
the  people,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them 
to  desperation,  and  producing  an  outbreak,  which 
Mettemich  /Itemed  himself  perfectly  able  to  quell. 
The  puppet-emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Lombardy,  approving  of  every  thing  that  had  taken 
place.  Even  after  the  French  Revolution,  no  warn- 
ing seem~s  to  have  been  taken — the  same  insolent 
oppression  was  practised  as  before.  Then  came  the 
events  of  Vienna,  unexpected,  sudden,  followed  by 
convulsions  over  the  whole  empire,  and  apparently 
presaging  a  total  disruption.  Yet  still  the  Austrinn 
ofiicialB  in  Lombardy  seemed  to  feel  no  particular 
alarm.  Some  few  holding  responsible  situations  may 
have  been  a  little  disturbed  ;  but  the  general  feeling 
among  the  depositaries  of  power  seemed  to  be  one  of 
contempt  for  the  Italians,  and  of  confidence  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  easy  than  to  put  them  down. 
The  intercepted  letters  of  the  sou  of  the  Viceroy  of, 
Lombardy  to  his  brother  admirably  represent  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  moved.  They  are  full  of 
expressions  of  disdain  directed  against  the  movement 
that  was  beginning  to  take  place  ;  there  is  no  hint 
of  the  probability  of  any  great  danger ;  there  ap- 
pears a  total  misconception  of  the  state  of  Vienna  ; 
and,  above  all,  there  breathes  an  ardent  desire  that 
a  collision  of  some  sort  should  take  place,  that  quiet 
might  be  restored  through  the  agency  of  military 
massacre.  All  possible  reports  are  collected  in  which 
riots  are  represented  to  have  taken  place  and  been 
repressed  by  the  musketry  of  the  troops.  **  I  should 
wish  very  much  to  comb  the  people  of  Milan.  ♦  ♦ 
The  troops  at  Venice  have  fired,  and  killed  five  men 
— ^no  great  harm.  *  ♦  All  the  prisoners  are  to 
to  be  shot.  Marshal  law  is  to  be  proclaimed.  These 
are  the  only  means.  •  *  «  The  Milanese  have 
learned  by  this  the  music  of  twelve- pounders.  *  *  Such 
is  the  tone  in  which  one  of  the  flippant  represen- 
tatives of  Austrian  feeling  spoke  on  the  eve  of  the 
insurrection  of  Milan,  even  whilst  its  first  act  was 
accomplishing. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Vienna 
reached  Lombardy,  it  found  all  minds  ready  for  an 
outbreak.  The  first  step  taken,  however,  was  by  no 
means  violent.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  people 
of  Milan,  acting  by  the  right  which  had  devolved 
upon  them,  in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
empire,  by  the  success  of  the  revolution,  made  these 
demands : — First,  that  all  persons  in  prison  for  poli- 
tical offences  should  be  liberated  ;  second,  that  a 
national  guard  should  be  established ;  and,  third, 
that  a  provisional  government  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  affairs.  These  questions  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  Town- hall,  where  the  corporation  as- 
sembled, and  where  it  was  determined  that  a  depu- 
tation should  be  sent  to  the  Vice-governor  O'Donnell ; 
but  as  the  people  were  proceeding  unarmed  to  the 
palace,  the  troops,  expecting  the  thing  to  terminate 
in  the  usual  way,  wantonly  fired.  A  scuflle  and  a 
fight  at  once  took  place  ;  the  soldiers  were  disarmed, 
and  several  killed  in  the  conflict ;  and  0  'Donnell, 
being  seized,  was  compelled  or  persuaded  to  sign  an 
order  instituting  a  National  Guard.  This  order  was 
instantly  circulated,  and  many  persons  presented 


themselves  at  the  Town-hall  in  order  to  be  enrolled : 
but  Marshal  Radetzky  had  resolved  not  to  oomply 
with  the  arrangement,  and  issued  secret  orders  to 
the  military,  who  suddenly  surrounded  the  Tovn- 
hall,  and.  seized  as  prisoners  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred citizens  who  had  collected  on  the  f«th  of  the 
vice-governor's  proclamation,  in  order  to  give  in 
their  names  as  members  of  the  National  Guard.  Thi$ 
was  the  signal  tor  the  rising.  There  was  nov  a 
general  rush  for  arms ;  the  insurrection  spread  on 
every  hand  ;  the  tocsin  sounded  from  the  churches : 
and  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  all  the  streets.  It 
was  a  misfortune  that  few  of  the  Milaneae  possessed 
arms.  Guns  were  very  rare  ;  there  were  scarcely 
any  muskets  ;  only  fowling-pieoes,  and  these  by  do 
means  plentiful.  Signer  Ambrogio  Ribolois  distri- 
buted his  curious  collection  of  ancient  weapons  among 
the  people.  The  whole  thing  was  accompliahed  with 
about  three  or  four  hundred  fowling-qpieces,  6om« 
dozen  pair  of  pistols,  and  rusty  swords.  So  ignorant 
were  tlio  Milanese  of  even  the  manner  of  using  s 
cartouche — sportsmen  usually  charging  from  powder 
hoiTis — that  at  first  they  neglected  to  bite  off  thf 
tops  of  the  cartridges,  and  cursed  the  guns  becaoM 
no  discharge  took  place. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  people  was  equal  to  anything.'  On  the 
I8th,  the  firing  wat resumed  on  both  sides  with  greai 
fury.  The  Austrian  cannon  swept  ssTeral  streets; 
but  the  Milanese,  ill  armed  as  they  were,  gained  the 
advantage  on  many  points,  and  fought  with  the 
greatestcourage.  The  city  was  at  one  time  threatened 
with  a  bombardment ;  the  French  oonsal  called  to- 
gether his  colleagues,  and  invited  them  to  sign  a  pro- 
test, which  they  did.  During  this  time,  the  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  some  old  officers,  foaght  every- 
where with  great  gallantry.  On  every  point  taken 
fi*om  the  troops,  barricades  were  raised — some  formed 
of  rich  furniture,  of  wardrobes,  pianos,  secretaires, 
and  damask  sofas  ;  others  of  the  tables,  chairs, 
benches,  and  even  the  mattresses  of  the  poor,  all 
brought  voluntarily  by  their  owners,  in  order  to  eon- 
tribute  towards  the  success  of  the  great  caose  for 
which  all  were  fighting.  In  proportion  as  the  ardour 
of  the  people  rose,  the  courage  of  the  troops  appeared 
to  weaken.  Several  posts  were  abandoned  almost 
without  a  blow.  Radetzky  proposed  an  armistice  of 
three  days ;  the  municipality,  who  had  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  occasion,  refused  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  demanded  the  delivery  of  some  prisonen 
detained  in  the  citadel.  Meanwhile  the  people  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Viceroy's  Palace  and  of  the 
Cathedral,  on  the  top  of  which  an  imme^^se  Italian 
tri- color  flag  was  unfurled.  The  offices  of  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Polico  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  who  pillaged  them  from  top  to  bottom, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  some  small  vengeance 
for  the  indescribable  oppression  which  had  been 
visited  on  them  through  the  agency  of  that  office. 
The  family,  however,  of  this  muoh-abhorred  tyrant 
was  respected,  and  conveyed  to  the  Palazzo  Boromeo. 
An  attempt  was  made  upon  the  hotel  of  the  military 
commandant'general ;  but  it  was  defended  by  cannon 
until  the  night  of  the  22d,  when  it  was  evacuated, 
after  which  the  troops  remained  masters  only  of  the 
gates  of  the  city.     On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the 
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people,  socondod  by  the  inhtibitants  of  tho  neighbour- 
ihg  country,  attacked  tho  gates;  bnt  a  formidablw 
artillery  repulsed  them.  Nevertheless,  the  walls  were 
scaled  by  emissaries,  who  brought  the  intelligonco 
that  Pavia  and  Brescia  were  in  open  insurrection, 
and  that  the  Archduke,  the  son  of  the  Viceroy,  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  By  means  of  little  balloons 
which  were  sont  away  from  the  battlements,  and 
which  fell  into  the  fields,  proclamations  were  spread, 
inciting  tho  populace  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan 
to  take  arms,  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  city.  These 
proclamations — would  they  had  been  completely  at- 
tended to  ! — advised  tho  public  to  destroy  all  the 
bridges  on  the  roads  to  Verona,  Mantua,  and  other 
points,  in  order  to  prevent  th^  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments of  artillery,'  and  impede  the  retreat  of  the 
Anstrians.  ' 

At  length  the  gates  of  Tosa  and  Como  were  taken 
by  the  armed  peasants ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  country  having  been  thus  opened  by  the  people, 
Marshal  Radctzsky  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
continue  the  struggle,  and  retired  in  two  columns 
towards  Mantua.  Thus  ended  this  ever-memorable 
struggle,  in  which  an  almost  unarme'd crowd  defeated, 
after  an  engagement  of  a  few  days,  a  garrison  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  well  provided  with  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  commanded  by  the  General  whose 
name  has  since  been  so  much  puffed  off  in  connection 
with  successes  to  which  the  imbecility  of  his  adver- 
sary in  great  part  contributed. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  rapid  survey  of  events,  to 
go  into  all  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
whole  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  was  ere  long  aroused, 
and  that  insurrectionary  movements  took  place,  with 
more  or  les^  success,  in  every  town.  Venice  was  one 
of  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Milan,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  had  expelled  her  garrison,  and  formed 
herself  provisionally  into  a  republic. 

Anew  character  now  appears  on  the  scene :  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Piedmont,  whose  conduct  during  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  movement,  has  been  consistent 
with  his  preceding  life.  In  1820,  he  was  one  of 
the  Carbonari,  and  preached  and  encouraged  sedi- 
tion with  all  the  ardour  of  an  heir-apparent;  but  his 
nerves  failing  him  at  a  particular  moment,  he  basely 
deserted  those  whom  he  seduced  to  rebel,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Brougham,  allowed  them  to  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  preserve  his  own  worthless  life.  In 
1823,  he  went  on  an  opposite  tack,  and  actually  joined 
the  campaign  against  the  Spanish  Constitution,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bigoted  legitimist  prin- 
ciples. Since  that  time,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  carried  on  the  unpleasant  form  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, until  the  Pope  compelled  him  to  grant  aeon- 
Btitntion ;  when  suddenly,  seeing  there  was  plunder 
to  be  got,  he  became  what  is  called  a  liberal  king. 
He  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind.  As  soon 
as  be  heard  of  the  events  of  Milan,  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  knew  that  all  Italy 
would  declare  in  favour  of  Lombardy,  and  that  his 
prinoipal  claim  to  gratitude  was  to  the  fact  of  his 
coming  first  into  the  field.  So,  without  considering 
the  consequences  of  the  step  he  was  taking,  he  rushed 
before  the  world  as  the  deliverer  of  Italy.  On  the 
23d  of  March;  Badetzsky  began  his  retreat ;  on  the 
27th,  the  Provisional  €h>vemment  of  Milan  were  en- 
voi. XV. — ^NO.  CLXXVm. 


abled  to  announce  tho  approach  of  the  Pioimontesc 
army  as  **  allios," 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  <i  minute  account  of 
the  various  military  movements  that  followed.  The 
army  of  Charles  Albert  crossed  the  Tcssino  in  seve- 
ral divisions,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  as  far 
as  Lodi,  where  tho  first  symptoms  of  irresolution 
appeared.  Meanwhile  Tuscany  sent  her  contingent 
of  troops,  and  then  Rome,  and  the  two  Duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  which  had  both  thrown  off  the 
yoke,  and  at  length  Naples.  Even  to  this  day  no 
intelligible  explanation  has  been  given  why  Ra- 
dotzsky  was  allowed  to  retreat  unmolested,  and 
establish  himself  on  the  double  line  of  the  Mincio  and 
the  Adige,  occupying  Mantua,  Leguan,  and  Verona 
in  such  a  way  thcrt  he  could  not  ultimately  be  dis- 
lodged. Now  it  was  that  Europe  bogan  to  fear  that 
a  very  difieront  solution  would  take  place  from  that 
which  was  at  first  anticipated.  Had  Charles  Albert 
acted  up  to  the  uinergency,  had  ho  not  been  a  king, 
he  would  have  kept  up  the  original  enthusiasm  of 
the  people — would  have  preserved  to  the  war  its  re- 
volutionary character,  and  have  prevented  by  rapid 
marches  the  obvious  manceavres  of  his  opponent. 
Up  to  this  point,  at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markably clever  in  tho  conduct  of  Radetzsky.  He 
followed  the  course  of  conduct  previously  traced  out 
for  him  by  many  other  commanders.  Driven  from 
Milan,  he  fell  back  on  Mantua,  and  the  other  for- 
tresses prepared  for  the  very  emergency  that  had- 
oecurred.  Te  effect  this,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  march  along  a  straight  road,  and  defend  himself 
from  the  attacks  of  the  country  people,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, were  the  tactics  he  adopted. 

Among  his  first  measures  was  to  declare  Verona 
in  a  state  of  siege  ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
strengthen  his  position  in  various  ways,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  tho  Tycol,  &c.  He  very  soon 
succeeded  in  opening  the  country  in  his  rear ;  and 
all  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  principal 
parts  of  the  province  of  Venetia  were  soon  put  down. 
On  the  8th  of  April  took  place  the  first  serious  ac- 
tion between  tho  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  troops. 
This  was  at  Goito,  situate<l  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mincio,  and  flanked  by  the  post  road  leading  to 
Mantua.  The  river  is  there  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches.  The  struggle,  therefore,  was  tor 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio.  The  Piedmontese  troops, 
led  by  General  Bava,  briskly  attacked  the  several 
points  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  had  barricaded 
the  roads,  and  fortified  the  houses,  from  which  he 
maintained  a  continued  fire  ;  but  all  these  obstacles 
were  overcome  by  the  gallantry  of  the  sharpshooters 
of  Novi,  who,  assisted  by  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  enemy 
was  dislodged,  and  forced  to  cross  the  river,  blowing 
up  the  bridge,  which  had  previously  been  mined  iu 
his  retreat;  but  a  parapet  remaining  still  unbroken, 
the  riflemen  rushed  over,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Austrian  artillery,  and  thus  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Mincio. 

This  was  a  very  brilliant  little  affair,  and,  if  well 
followed  up,  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  victories  that  would  have  led  to  the  utter 
expulsion  of  the  Austriaus.     But  after  this  time  a. 
great  mystery  hangs  over  the  conduct  of  Charles 
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Albert;  the  war  was  conducted  with  feebleness  and 
iiTesolution.  Much  time  was  lost  in  the  taking  of 
Peschiera,  and  suspicion  that  treason  had  crept  into 
the  Piedmontese  camp  began  to  be  entertained.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Charles  Albert,  instead  of  throw- 
ing himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  straggle,  was  un- 
willing to  push  vigorously  on  for  a  victory  which,  in 
his  conceit,  he  imagined  to  be  facile.  What  he  wanted 
was  the  promiseof  the  Iron  Crown.  All  his  professions 
of  disinterestedness  were  mere  empty  words.  He  would 
not  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Milanese ;  he  doubted 
their  sincerity  and  his  own  worth.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  real  claim  to  the  throne.  All  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  fear  of  a  republic. 
He  prolonged  the  war,  therefore,  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  his  subjects  and  allies  in  useless  petty  contests,  in 
order  to  make  his  utility  felt,  and  to  obtain  the  co- 
veted crown.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  go  into 
detail  about  his  miserable  military  manoeuvres,  by 
which  he  contrived  to  break  the  spirit  of  his  own 
army  and  that  of  all  the  auxiliaries,  through  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June ;  at  the  end  of 
which  we  find  him  about  exactly  in  the  same  relative 
position  with  the  Austrians,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  whilst  his  army  was  becoming  demoralised  and 
disheartened  every  day,  that  of  his  opponent  was 
increasing  in  strength  and  courage.  I  shall  not  join 
in  the  extravagant  panegyrics  with  which  a  certain 
class  of  writers  are  always  ready  to  reward  success  of 
any  kind.  I  see  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  ma- 
Boeuvres  or  policy  of  Radetzsky.  His  marches,  coun- 
ter-marches, diversions,  proclamations,  &c.,  exhibit 
no  evidence  of  any  very  sublime  generalship,  or  di- 
plomatic talent.  He  was  weak  at  the  outset,  and 
he  waited  in  a  position  of  ti'aditional  strength  until 
his  army,  by  means  of  repeated  reinforcements,  be- 
came very  numerous,  and  then  he  prepar«d  to  act. 

Meantime,  as  I  have  said,  the^most  wretched  in- 
capacity, if  not  the  most  consummate  treachery,  was 
exhibited  on  the  other  side.  The  popular  enthusiasm 
was  suffered  to  evaporate,  and  it  evaporated  very 
rapidly  when  once  it  became  evident  that  the  result 
of  the  struggle  was  likely  to  be  simply  the  transfer- 
ence of  Lombard y  from  an  emperor  to  a  king.  The 
reaction,  too,  was  triumphant  in  Naples,  where  a 
sanguinary  Bourbon  was  guilty  of  excesses  against 
the  liberal  party,  unparalleled  in  history,  except  by 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Everything, 
therefore,  began  to  look  more  gloomy ;  and  the 
Italian  patriots  understood  that  the  contest  must  end 
in  disappointment 

Towards  the  end  of  June  we  find  the  army  of 
Charles  Albert,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Pes- 
chiera,  distributed  along  a  line  of  nearly  thirty  miles 
in  length,  of  which  the  right  extended  to  Mantua, 
and  the  left  to  Kivoli.  This  position  was  occupied 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  a  very  hazardous  one;  but  Charles  Albert 
is  no  general,  nor  had  he  any  respectable  military 
officers  with  him,  at  least  any  to  whose  counsels  he 
attended.  It  was  under  those  circumstances  that 
Austria  made  the  overtures  for  an  arrangement 
which  have  been  so  often  alluded  to,  and  which  might 
have  led  to  the  annexation  of  Lombard y  to  the 
crown  of  Piedmont,  whilst  Venice  remained  a  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  dependency  of 


it,  with  the  bone  of  liberal  institutions.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  only  one  reason  personal  to  Charles  Al- 
bert prevented  this  compromise  taking  place. .  Such 
was  his  overweening  estimate  of  his  own  abilities  as 
a  general,  that  he  imagined  himself  capable,  when- 
ever he  chose  to  arouse  himself,  of  driving  Radetzsky 
out  of  Italy.  He  might,  however,  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  absurdity  of  this  idea ;  but  such  was 
still  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  especialiy 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  such  their  dia- 
ti'ust  of  the  good  faith  of  Austria,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  understanding.  Venetia, 
moreover,  would  not  listen  to  any  terms  by  which 
she  was  to  remain  under  any  shape  connected  with 
her  hated  oppressors ;  and  yet,  unfortunately  for  her, 
she  had  not  been  able  to  effect  any  stand,  except 
under  cover  of  the  lagoons  of  her  capital.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  indeeiaion  and 
half-measures  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
Piedmontese  pretender  upon  the  scene.  The  repub- 
lic had  at  first  been  proclaimed,  and  a  hearty  appeal 
was  made  to  the  feeling  of  libei'ty  and  nationality ; 
but  compromise  destroys  enthusiasm,  and  the  state 
of  uncertainty  which  first  obtained,  and  then  the 
election  of  Charles  Albert  to  the  crown — or  rather, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  his  assumption  of  it — were 
fatal  to  the  cause. 

The  samo  circumstance  partly  explains  the  defec- 
tion of  Naples  and  Borne,  and  the  lukewarm  support 
afforded  by  Tuscany.  As  soon  as  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  princely  dominion,  it  was  natural  that  a  jea- 
lousy should  be  excited  against  a  man  who  not  only 
was  endeavouring  openly  to  annex  large  provinces 
to  his  kingdom,  but  who  allowed  his  flatterers  to 
designate  him  as  King  of  Italy. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  July  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  blustering  talk  in  Charles  Albert's  camp  about 
various  manoeuvres  that  were  to  be  effected.  Some- 
times the  Adige  was  to  be  forced ;  sometimes  a  grand 
detour  was  to  be  made  by  way  of  Ferrara;  but  nothing 
was  really  carried  out  but  the  blockade  of  Mantna. 
This  last  operation  was  considered  by  all  military  men 
as  very  inopportune.  The  vicinity  of  the  lake  is  so 
pestilential  in  summer,  that  few  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  air  escape  a  fever.  Of  the  eight  thou- 
sand men  which  composed  the  garrison,  a  great  pro- 
portion were  constantly  in  the  hospital, even  although 
they  were  relieved  fi'om  Vienna  every  fortnight.  In 
like  manner  the  borders  of  the  lake  and  the  rice- 
grounds  are  exposed  to  pestilential  vapours^  to  which 
many  of  the  Piedmontese  fell  victims. 

Meanwhile  Radetzsky  was  concentrating  his  forces 
at  Verona,  preparatory  to  the  engagement  which  all 
foresaw  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  off.  Charles 
Albert,  however,  did  not  understand  that  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  that  quarter,  but  seemed 
entirely  occupied  with  the  investment  of  Mantua. 
He  was  entirely  deceived  by  some  clever  diversion  of 
the  A  nstrians ;  and  a  little  victory  gained  by  Ge- 
neral Bava  over  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  enemy 
at  Goveruolo,  near  the  junction  of  the  Minoio  with 
the  Po,  seems  to  have  exalted  his  hopes,  and  to  have 
invigorated  the  whole  army.  The  value  of  this 
affair  consisted  in  its  depriving  the  Austrians  of  thfl 
only  passage  they  still  commanded  on  the  Lower 
Minoio,  and,  supposing  the  Piedmontese  opera^as 
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io  have  been  veil  oondaoted  alon^^  their  own  line, 
would  hare  led  to  nsefal  results.  But  what  could  bo 
expected  of  a  general  who,  disregarding  an  immense 
accumulation  of  forces  on  the  left  of  his  extended 
and  weakened  line,  insanely  concentrated  all  his 
strength  on  the  siege  of  an  impregnable  place  on  his 
ris;ht.  The  lines  of  Riyoli  were  not  defended  by 
above  three  thousand  troops,  and  those  of  Somma 
Compagna,  extending  from  Bussolongo  on  the  Upper 
Adige  to  Vallegio  on  the  Mincio,  by  not  more  than 
fire  thousand.  Charles  Albert,  with  his  main  body 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  was  between  Villa 
Franca  and  Go'ito.  All  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
south  ;  report  spoke  of  the  Anstrians  being  in  force 
at  Osliglia,  on  the  Po,  and  in  advance  of  Leguano ; 
and  against  those  imaginary  troopt  did  our  consum- 
mate Piedmontese  prepare  to  act,  whilst  a  storm  was 
gathering  over  him  from  Montebaldo  and  Verona. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  matters  began  to  look  serious. 
News  came  to  Albert's  head-quarters  that  the  Ans- 
trians had  been  quietly  passing  the  Upper  Adige,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Montebaldo  or  great  mountain  which 
overlooks  Rivoli,  and  is  guard  or  giant  of  the  river ; 
and  had  already  descended  on  La  Corona,  driving 
before  them  the  few  Piedmontese  that  were  stationed 
there.  The  enemy  amounted  to  eight  thousand  mon, 
whilst  there  were  not  more  than  one  thousand  to 
oppose  them.  On  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
Anstrians  pushed  on  from  La  Corona,  and,  after  en- 
countering a  vigorous  resistance,  carried  the  plateau 
and  all  the  lines  of  Rivoli;  the  Piedmontese,  in  num- 
ber as  I  have  said  about  three  thousand,  falling 
back  in  tolerable  order,  though  obliged  to  abandon 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  at  Sondra,  a  few  miles  in  the 
rear,  where  the  head-quarters  of  General  Linnaz 
had  been  established. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Austrian  force,  twenty-five 
thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  General 
Aspre,  marched  out  of  Verona,  and  by  the  several 
roads  leading  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and 
by  the  Strada  Reali,  or  high  road,  between  Peschiera 
and  Verona,  made  a  tremendous  assault  in  front  on 
Sona,  Somma  Campagna,  U  Bosco,  and  on  all  the 
heights  extending  fi-om  Bussolongo  to  the  Mincio. 
The  result  was  to  have  been  foreseen.  The  ItalianSf 
consisting  of  the  regiment  of  Pignarol,  of  a  part  of 
that  of  Savoy,  of  some  Tuscan  regulars,  Modenese 
volunteers,  and  Milanese  levies,  in  all  not  exceeding 
five  thousand,  made  a  noble  defence,  and,  it  is  said, 
put  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  kors  de  combat; 
but  the  force  opposed  to  them  was  overwhelming, 
and  they  retired,  some  to  Peschiera,  some  across  the 
Mincio.  What  was  at  first  only  a  retreat  soon  be- 
came a  rout,  and  the  division  in  a  great  measure 
dispersed. 

By  Sunday  night,  the  victorious  Anstrians  covered 
the  whole  line  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio,  down 
to  a  hill  called  Monte  Vento,  two  miles  from  Val- 
legio, and  their  videttes  were  even  pushed  to  within 
half-a-mile  of  that  place  ;  having  thus  regained  the 
whole  of  the  territory  from  the  foot  of  the  Monte- 
baldo, between  the  Upper  Adige  and  the  La  go  di 
Garda,  and  all  the  heights  between  the  Upper  Adige 
and  the  Mincio,  from  Bussolongo  to  Vallegio. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  Anstrians  attempted  to 
cross  the  Mincio  at  Monzambano,  and  to  throw  a 


bridge  over  it  at  Salionze,  about  three  miles  to  the 
south  of  Peschiera.  The  passes  were  gallantly  de- 
fended by  the  Piedmontese,  who  had  fallen  back 
from  Londra  ;  but  after  some  hours,  both  places 
were  forced,  and  the  Anstrians  once  more  obtained 
free  passage  into  tho  plains  of  Lombardy. 

But  where  was  Charles  Albert  ?  Where  was  the 
hero  who  by  his  prowess  was  to  rescue  Italy  from 
centuries  of  oppression  ?  What  was  he  doing  ? 
What  was  he  thinking  about  ?  Even  to  this  hour 
no  one  can  venture  distinctly  to  answer  all  these  ques« 
tions.  The  King  of  Piedmont  remained  at  Marmi- 
rola,  gaping  with  twenty-four  thousand  mouths,  as 
it  has  been  expressed,  at  the  motions  of  his  vigorous 
antagonist. 

The  position  of  the  Italian  cause  was  thus  in  two 
or  three  days  rendered  extremely  perilous.  The 
greatest  alarm  spread  over  Lombai^y.  Already  did 
Austrian  cavalry  begin  to  appear  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mincio.  However,  Charles  Albert  at  length 
roused  himself  from  his  torpor,  and  began  collecting 
his  troops  at  Villa  Franca.  On  Tuesday  he  had  got 
nearly  thirty  thousand  mon  together,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  an  advance  was  made  in  good  order, 
against  the  line  of  hills  before  mentioned,  between 
Vallegio  and  Bussolongo.  The  battle  that  took  place 
the  next  day  bears  the  name  of  Somma  Campagna, 
where  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  force  was  estab- 
lished, whilst  their  right  stretched  to  Custoza,  and 
their  lefc  to  Sona.  The  Piedmontese,  early  in  the 
morning,  advanced  with  great  courage  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery,  and  succeeded  by  their  first  charge 
in  driving  the  enemy  back  from  their  posts.  New 
reinforcements,  however, coming  up,  turned  the  scale, 
and  the  Piedmontese  were  in  their  turn  compelled  to 
retire.  By  no  means  undaunted,  however,  tbey  re- 
formed at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and,  a  second  time 
advancing,  once  more  succeeded  by  their  impetuosity 
in  carrying  everything  before  them.  Still  increasing 
forces,  however,  were  brought  up  to  their  encounter, 
and  the  battle  hung  for  some  time  in  suspense.  The 
troops  had  now  fought  from  five  in  the  morning  to 
five  in  the  evening — twelve  hours;  and  as  usual  in  this 
army, which  had  nothing  military  but  the  indomitable 
courage  of  its  soldiers,  were  loft  without  refreshment. 
No  care,  moreover,  had  been  taken  to  provide  a  re- 
serve ;  whilst,  at  this  very  moment,  Radetzsky  arrived 
from, Verona  at  the  head  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  falling  with  these  fresh  troops  on  the  flanks 
of  the  exhausted  Sardinians,  whilst  Aspre  renewed 
his  attack  in  front,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  complete 
victoiy.  This  was  the  first  pitched  battle  which 
Charles  Albert  ever  fought,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
at  once  lost  all  desire  to  play  such  a  game  again. 
From  first  to  last  he  displayed  the  most  total  inca- 
pacity, and  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  only  duty 
of  a  general  was  to  tell  his  soldiers  to  fight,  and  to 
look  on,  waiting  to  be  saluted  as  victor.  Certainly 
the  troops  under  his  orders  behaved  well.  The  ca- 
valry regiment  of  Novara  three  times  broke  the 
Austrian  battalions  formed  in  square;  and  the 
regiment  of  Pignarol  charged  five  times  with  the 
bayonet. 

However,  the  Piedmontese  were  beaten,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  Villa  Franca,  a  place  quite  open 
to  tho  plain,  and  indefensible.     At  the  first  bieak  of 
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day,  a  farther  retrograde  movement  was  ordered,  and 
Charles  Albert  crossed  the  Mincio  to  Go'ito,  accom- 
panied by  his  dejected  followers.  A  general  retreat 
seems  now  first  to  have  been  thought  of.  On  every 
side  the  Sardinians  Avere  beaten  back.  Another  en- 
gagement took  place  at  G-oito,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
Sardinian  army  were  falling  back  upon  Cremona, 
abandoning  the  former  line  of  the  Mincio,  which  was 
(oon  occupied  by  the  Austrians  at  all  points. 

There  have  been  two  explanations  suggested  of 
Charles  Albert's  conduct  throughout  this  affair — in- 
capacity and  treachery.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
was  something  of  both.  Wretched  as  a  general  he 
no  doubt  was;  but  even  the  greatest  individual  im- 
becility on  his  part  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  explain 
his  sadden  and  complete  discomfiture.  I  believe 
myself  that,  with  ti'ue  royal  sincerity,  he  had  re- 
jected the  overtures  of  Austria  in  public,  and  was 
carrying  on  private  negotiations  on  his  own  account. 
Even  if  no  direct  treason  was  contemplated,  the 
hopes  these  engendered,  the  threats  of  Marshal  Ka- 
detzsky,  the  fears  entertained  of  the  ultra-liberal 
Sardinians,  of  the  people  of  Lombardy,  must  have 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  in  paralysing  the 
littlo  energy  which  Charles  Albert  possessed. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  this  King  was  said  to 
have  had  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The  corps 
with  which  he  marched  from  the  Mincio  to  the  Oglio 
scarcely  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  Of  the  re- 
maining sixty  thousand,  fifteen  thousand  were  in 
the  hospital  before  the  battle  of  Somma  Campagna ; 
six  thousand  were  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, during  the  battle ;  twenty  thousand  were  dis- 
persed in  various  directions  in  half  battalions  ;  five 
thousand  Modeneso  and  others  had  deliberately  de- 
serted ;  and  above  ten  thousand  had  dispersed  and 
straggled  out  of  Lombardy,  either  across  the  Po  or 
the  Tessino. 

The  Piedmontese  troops,  had  they  been  in  a  proper 
condition,  and  under  the  direction  of  one  of  those  con- 
summate commanders  with  whom  numbers  scarcely 
form  a  necessary  element  of  success,  might  still  have 
done  wonders.  Frederick  the  Great  or  Charlejs  the 
Twelfth  would  have  perhaps  retrieved  their  fortunes 
with  them ;  but  Charles  Albert !  Why,  all  the  poor 
creature  thought  of  at  that  juncture  was  to  get  safely, 
as  soon  as  possible,  back  to  his  own  dominions,  leav- 
ing Lombardy  to  its  fate.  Still,  however,  assuming 
the  airs  of  a  military  man,  he  had  the  presumption 
to  propose  an  armistice,  each  army  to  retain  its  posi- 
tion. Marshal  Radetzsky  replied  by  saying  that  he 
would  agree  to  an  armistice  if  the  Milanese  forts  were 
evacuated,  and  the  principal  fortresses  of  Piedmont, 
including  Alessandria,  placed  in  his  hands.  Even 
Charles  Albert  could  not  consent  to  this,  and  he 
pablished  a  proclamation,  dated  Bozzolo,  25th  July, 
taking  great  credit  to  himself  for  the  circumstance. 
In  this  document  the  delusion  is  still  kept  up  about 
the  "sacred  cause  of  Italian  independence;"  al- 
though the  necessity  is  acknowledged  of  '*  leaving 
Lombardy  exposed  to  barbarian  incursions."  I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  the  Sardinian  fox  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  so  easily  rebuffed ;  and  that  those 
disgraceful  secret  negotiations  were  immediately  be- 
gun which  ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  and 
the  abandonment  of  its   people,  by  that  traitor 


monarch  who  had  vowed  he  would  never  lay  down 
his  sword  until  he  had  achieved  their  liberties. 

From  Bozzolo,  a  small  place  between  the  Oglio 
and  the  Po,  Charles  Albert  retreated  to  Cremona, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  July.  The  Aus- 
trians kept  close  upon  his  heels,  and  had  soon 
passed  the  Oglio.  That  river  was  unusually  low,  in 
conse({uence  of  the  dry  weather;  though  large  as 
the  Mincio,  it  is  not  so  rapid,  and  is  fordable  in  sum- 
mer at  several  places. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy  approached  Cremona,  and  a  smart  fasillade 
took  place ;  but  the  main  body  was  not  waited  for, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  was  resumed  ;  and  the  next  day  the  head- 
quarters were  at  Codogno,  between  Cremona  and 
Lodi.  The  Piedmontese  army  was  now  suffering  se- 
verely from  privations  of  every  kind.  It  scarcely  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  commissariat.  Bulletins^ 
moreover,  had  been  published  at  Milan,  announcing 
the  capture  of  fifty- seven  pieces  of  artillery  and  seveii 
thousand  prisoners  ;  and,  consequently,  no  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  a  beaten  army.  The 
line  of  march  was  deserted,  the  municipality  had 
no  depots  of  bread  or  wine ;  and,  to  complete  the 
whole  disaster,  the  waggoners  and  drivers  of  the 
forage  carts  escaped  with  their  horses.  Even  at 
Cremona,  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  nothing  was  to 
be  procured ;  and,  during  their  halt  there,  the  troops 
were  once  more  without  food,  because  no  horses  were 
obtainable  to  take  it  to  the  camp : — 

"  Never,"  says  an  eye-witness,  •*  was  there  such  a  comhinatioa 
of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  presumption.  Tliere  are  some  mtn 
to  whom,  if  you  give  millions,  they  will  squander  them  in  a  }car : 
and  who,  having  every  element  of  success  in  their  hands,  arc  otct- 
whehned  with  ruin,  because  they  are  too  improvidttit  to  take  the 
commonest  precaution.  I  repeat  ittiguiu  and  again,  that  the  ann> 
has  not  beon  beaten  in  any  combat  by  the  enemy,  and  that  its  pre- 
sent deplorable  position  i»  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  want  of  a 
sonnd  military  command,  and  the  organization  of  a  good  CQmmi>>- 
sariat." 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  were  proceed- 
ing between  Marshal  Radetzsky  and  King  Charles 
Albert;  but  the  latter  was  not  content  with  one 
string  to  his  bow.  Even  whilst  betraying  his  allies 
Ito  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  soliciting  assis- 
tance from  France  on  the  other.  It  is  now  an  his- 
torical fact  that  this  perfidious  prince  interrupted 
his  negotiations  with  the  enemy  only  to  sign  and 
enforce  with  argument  a  supplication  for  the  aid  of 
sixty  thousand  men  from  over  the  Alps. 

At  Codogno,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  English  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  Turin,  joined  the  army,  and  after 
having  had  an  interview  with  the  wretched  King- 
General,  passed  on  to  the  camp  of  Radetzsky.     His 
object  was  to  effect  an  armistice,  and,  if  possible,  save 
Milan ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  foand  the 
Austrians  at  all  willing  to  assent  to  any  arrange- 
ment.    It  was  natural  that,  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
with  a  demoralised,  and  retreating,  and  daily  dimi- 
nishing army  before  them,  they  should  be  very  ex- 
acting.    Marshal  Radetzsky,  moreover,  had  threat- 
ened the  Milanese,  when  he  was  i*epulsed  by  them, 
that  he  would  return  aud  dictate  terms  within  their 
walls  ;  and  now  that  he  was  near  the  unexpected 
fulfilment  of  his  threat,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would,  on  light  groands,  agree  to  a  oessation 
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of  hostilities.  No  doubt  tliere  was  an  arrangemont 
between  him  and  the  fugitive  King ;  but  still  appear- 
ances were  kept  up,  although  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  retirement  beyond  the  Tessino  had  been 
irrevocably  determined  on. 

Many  excuses  have  been  put  forward  to  justify  this 
precipitate  abandonment  of  the  Italian  cause  ;  and 
e^on  an  attempt  has  b^en  made  by  the  partisans  of 
Piedmont  to  maintain  that  the  Milanese  deserved 
their  fate,  that  they  had  not  acted  up  to  tlieir  pro- 
mise, and  had,  in  fact,  reposed  too  confidently  on 
their  allies,  whom  they  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
without  even  supplying  them  with  proper  provisions. 
But  wo  have  seen  that  the  supreme  direction  of  all 
arrangements  had  been  delegated  to  Charles  Albert 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  carelessness  and  imprudence  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  were  attributable.  It  is  true  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure 
diminished.  This  was  not  surprising.  They  rose 
for  a  Republic,  and  they  got  a  Monarchy.  They 
asked  for  Liberty,  and  they  got  a  King ;  and  what  a 
King!  One  who  began  his  life  with  the  grossest 
dishonesty-— one  who  has  trimmed  his  sails,  and  spread 
them  to  every  wind — by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  re- 
former— who  has  alternately  fought  for  liberty  and 
for  despotism,  but  whose  secret  thought  was  always 
some  paltry  personal  aggrandizement  —  who  was 
pushed  by  fear  and  dragged  by  cupidity  into  this 
last  contest — who  has  hesitated,  shuffled,  prevari- 
cated throughout  its  whole  continuance,  not  to  speak 
of  some  mysterious  and  suspicious  passages  upon 
which  time  may  throw  its  detective  light.  Surely 
there  is  in  all  these  circumstances  a  very  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  popular  excitement,  which  at  the 
outset  made  even  Republicans  and  Democrats  toss 
up  their  caps,  and  cry  Viva  Carlo  Alberto  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  greatest  fear  prevailed  at  Milan, 
where,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  diminution  of  the  anti-Austiian  feeling.  Pre- 
parations were  hastily  made  for  a  defence.  The 
space  comprised  between  the  gate  Tenagha  and 
the  gate  Vercellina  was  confided  to  General 
Antonini ;  the  second  section  was  entrusted  to 
Lieutenant' Colonel  Francescini,  who  established  his 
li-' ad-quarters  on  the  square  of  St.  Alexander;  and 
the  third  section  was  placed  under  the  comma ud  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Arduino,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  St.  Simpliciano.  A  detachment  of  the  battalion 
of  sappers^  commanded  by  a  captain,  with  a  tem- 
porary hospital,  was  attached  to  each  division.  All 
these  preparations,  however,  which  were  made  to 
assist  Charles  Albert  in  case  he  decided  on  making 
a  last  stand  against  Radetzsky  beneath  the  walls  of 
Milan,  or  the  scene  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  a  few 
unarmed  citizens,  were  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the 
subsequent  dastardly  retreat  of  the  arch- traitor.  It 
is  a  significant  circumstance  that,  when  the  Lom- 
bards destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  at  Lodi, 
many  principal  persons  in  the  Piedmontese  army 
disapproved  and  opposed  this  step ! 

It  was  ostensibly  in  consequence  of  Marshal  Ra- 
detzsky's  final  refusal  to  gi'ant  an  armistice  on  the 
intercession  of  Mr,  Abercrombie,  that  Chailes  Albert 
determined  on  abandoDiog  the  line  of  the  Adda^  and 


falling  back  upon  Milan  itself.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference  became  known,  the  order  to 
march  was  given,  and  the  road  to  Milan  was  soon 
covered  by  the  long  train  of  artillery,  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  luggage.  The  King  and  his  sons  ran 
away  from  Lodi  at  night,  and,  on  arriving  at  Milan, 
put  up  in  a  small  house  outside  the  Porta  Komana. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  by  this  time  his  troops  had 
joined  him  to  the  number  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  ;  and  every  one  who  knew  the  capabilities 
of  the  army  expected  a  vigorous  stand  to  be  made  at 
Milan.  But  no  real  design  of  making  such  a  stand 
existed.  Between  Go'ita  and  the  Porta  Romana 
the  fate  of  Lombardy  had  been  decided  otherwise 
than  by  arms. 

It  is  worth  while  reproducing  tho  proclamation  of 
Marshal^Radetzsky  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy, 
dated  Vallegio,  27th  July  : — 

"  I  have  arrived,"  says  he,  *'  on  the  Lombard  territory,  at  the 
head  of  my  valiant  and  victorions  army,  to  deliver  you  from  a  tyr- 
raonical  and  revolationaiy  dominion.  Yielduig  to  perfidions  insi- 
nuationb,  many  amongst  you  have  forgotten  their  duty  to  their  le- 
gitimate sovereign.  Return  to  your  duty  of  subjects,  under  the 
protecting  sceptre  of  the  Emperor  and  King.  *  I  offer  yon  my  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  a  sincere  conciliation.  Lombards,  listen  to  my 
benevolent  advice !  Receive  with  confidence  my  valiant  troops  I 
They  vrill  guarantee  the  most  complete  security  of  person  and  pro* 
perty  to  all  peaceable  citizens ;  but  martial  law  shall  be  applied  in 
all  its  severity  to  those  who  close  their  ears  to  my  exhortations. 
You  have  your  choice ;  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  fulfil  my  promiae." 

It  is  really  sickening  to  trace  the  further  progress 
of  Charles  Albert's  retreat.  Afte^  staying  some  time 
at  Milan,  and  idly  or  rather  hypocritically  boasting 
that  he  would  hazard  a  battle  under  its  walls,  he 
again  broke  his  word,  and  set  off  on  6th  August,  on 
his  return  to  his  own  dominions.      In   all  history 
there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  worse  treachery  than 
this.      The  city  was  not  prepared  for  defence  ;  but 
the  moment  Charles  Albert  promised  to  give  battle 
before  its  walls,  barricades  were  raised,  the  tocsin 
was  sounded,  and  an  immense  sacrifice  of  property 
was  made  by  the  burning  of  all  the  houses  of  the 
suburbs,  near  the  Porta  Romana  ;  which  was  the 
origin,  no  doubt,  of  the  report  that  attributed  to  the 
people  of  Milan  a  i*epetition  of  the  desperate  policy 
of  Moscow.     The  King,  however,  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  than  wantonly  to  compromise  the  Mi- 
lanese;  for,  whilst  he  was  allowing  all  this  to  be 
done  before  his  eyes,  and  encouraging  it  too,  he  was 
negotiating  his  final  convention  with  the  triumphant 
Radetzsky,  who,  well  knowing  that  he  was  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way,  leisurely  drew  nigh.     It  was  not 
until  the  very  day  on  which  the  royal  traitor  had 
agreed  to  slink  au  ay  that  the  arrangement  became 
known.     As  was  natural,  there  was  an  explosion  of 
resentment  and  terror  among  the  Milanese,  who  as- 
sembled tumultuously  round  the  palace,  where  the 
caitiff  King  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  loudly  up- 
braiding him  with  his  treachery,  threatened  to  prevent 
his  departure.  All  the  accounts  given  of  this  incident 
are  contradictory ;  and  probably  the  true  statement 
has  not  yet  been  made.     Certain  it  is  that  some  dis- 
play of  force  was  necessary  to  enable  Charles  Albert 
to  escape  before  daylight  on  the  6th,  from  his  indig- 
nant dupes,  and  hurry  back  to  hide  his  shame  and 
guilt  within  his  own  territories. 
The  transition  from  Sardinian  to  Aastrlap  rule 
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-ras  rapidly  effected.  It  being  Sunday,  all  the  shops 
vere  closed,  and  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
that  the  city  presented  a  dismal  and  melancholy  ap> 
pearance.  The  windows  of  the  Corso  were  not,  as 
usual,  crowded,  and  the  long  array  of  artillery,  dra- 
goons, hussars,  lancers,  and  infantry,  defiled  through 
it  in  solemn  silence.  At  an  early  hour,  the  princi 
pal  gates  were  occupied ;  but  it  was  not  until  lute 
in  the  afternoon  that  the  whole  Austrian  armv  made 
their  triumphant  entry.  Before  nightfall,  all  military 
precautions  were  taken;  and  on  the  next  day  the 
state  of  siege  was  declared,  and  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  declared  Governor  of  the  city.  Several  persons, 
accused,  perhaps  falsely,  of  designing  to  rouse  the 
people,have  since  been  condemned  to  deaths  and  shot. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  an  armistice  of 
forty  days  was  published  between  the  Sardinians  and 
Austrians.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  terms 
at  least  had  been  agreed  upon  before  the  retreat  be- 
gan. It  restored  the  status  quo  ante  btUumf  and  pro- 
vided, not  only  for  the  evacuation  and  surrender  of 
Peschiera  and  Placentia,  but  of  Venice  also.  The 
latter  part  of  the  arrangement  it  was  not,  however, 
easy  completely  to  effect ;  and  the  city  of  Venice  still 
holds  out,  having  declared  itself  a  republic — that  is, 
having  returned  to  the  position  in  which  it  was  before 
it  trusted  to  the  illusory  promises  of  Charles  Albert, 
and  consented  to  renew  its  own  particular  predilec- 
tions, in  order  to  gain  the  national  object  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreigners  from  the  ItHlian  soil. 

On  every  other  point,  things  rapidly  returned  to 
their  old  state.  Parma  and  Modena  again  adopted 
the  Austrian  system,  and  General  Welden  even  made 
an  incursion  into  the  legations,  and  temporarily  oc- 
cupied Bologna.  The  inhabitants,  however,  rose 
against  him,  constructed  banicades,  and  expelled 
him.  A  subsequent  arrangement  prevented  him 
from  renewing  his  attempts  on  the  Roman  States, 
and  a  general  cessation  of  important  movements  took 
place.  Several  free  corps,  however,  held  out  for 
some  time  in  various  parts  of  Lombardy ;  but  these 
were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  num- 
bers, and  retire  over  the  frontier;  so  that  Marshal 
Radetzsky  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  regained  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Italy  before  tho  well  known 
offer  of  mediation,  to  which  we  are  now  coming, 
reached  the  Court  of  Austria. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  largely  on  the  motives 
which  induced  Franco  and  England  to  offer  their 
mediation  to  Austria  and  Sardinia.  They  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  desire  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Charles  Albert  at  once  accepted ;  but 
Austria  was  very  dilatory,  and  does  not  seem,  after 
all,  to  have  consented  to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed 
by  the  two  poAvers.  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long 
now  for  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  which  will  no 
doubt  end  in  some  heartless  compromise. 

We  must  remark  that,  during  the  continuance  of 
tlie  armistice,  Charles  Albert  made  every  prepara- 
tion as  if  he  was  about  to  renew  the  war  at  its  ter- 
mination. But  this  was  in  order,  first,  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  portion  of  his  subjects ; 
second,  that  he  might  have  means  of  repression  at 
hand,  in  case  a  movement  were  to  take  place  of  his 
own  subjects  against  himself. 

A  new  Mloifttry  i^aa  formed  at  Taris,  under  the 


direction  of  the  Marquis  di  Lostegno,  a  partisan  of 
the  war  ;  and  several  generals  and  officers  to  whom 
the  recent  disasters  were  attributed,  in  order  to  save 
the  reputation  of  the  King,  were  removed.  A  new 
levy  brought  a  great  number  of  fresh  troops  under 
the  standard  ;  and  several  Lombard  corps  that  had 
retired  with  the  Piedmuntese,  consented  to  be  en- 
rolled. But  I  think  it  evident  that,  in  spite  of 
Charles  Albert's  affected  resumption  of  warlike  in- 
tentions, he  really  and  truly  has  been  faithful 
once  in  his  life ;  that  he  has  carried  out  the  secret 
convention  of  Go'ito,  and  is  only  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  the  Austrian  system,  to  destroy  the 
constitution  that  has  been  wrung  from  him,  and 
sink  down  once  more  to  the  level  of  a  petty  tyrant. 
His  proximity  to  France,  and  the  popular  feeling  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  will  alone  prevent  him  from 
adopting  this  line  of  conduct.  Whatever  he  does  in 
future  that  may  wear  the  appearance  of  dignity  and 
vigour,  must  be  attributed  to  the  pressui'e  from  with- 
out. He  will  do  nothing  of  his  own  accord  but  what 
is  weak  and  treacherous.  A  great  portion  of  his 
people  feel  this  ;  and  the  democratic  party  especially 
would  throw  off  his  yoke,  if  they  were  able.  The 
conduct  of  the  city  of  Genoa  is  expressive.  As  soon 
as  they  heard  of  the  disgraeefhl  flight  of  Charles 
Alhcrt,  they  began  to  demolish  the  forts,  bnilt  not 
for  defence  against  an  enemy,  but  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  town,  and  which  they  feared  might  be 
occupied  by  Austrian  or  Sardinian  troops.  An  or4er 
arrived  from  Charles  Albert,  forbidding  this  precau- 
tion, upon  which  the  whole  population  tamed  out, 
and  at  once  levelled  the  obnoxious  fortresses  to  the 
ground.  There  have  been  several  ^meutes  since  at 
Genoa,  which  is  quite  democratic ;  and  the  agents 
of  tyranny  have  been  obliged  to  give  way.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  disturbance  was  the  arrest  and  exile  of 
M.  Boni,  a  Venetian  republican,  by 'the  Sardinian 
police.  M.  Boni  has  been  recalled,  to  appease  the 
people,  who  are  exceedingly  disgusted  with  Charles 
Albert,  and  are  thought  to  be  disposed  to  sever 
themselves  entirely  from  him. 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  there  Was  a  demo- 
cratic outburst  at  another  sea-port  town,  namely. 
Leghorn.  This  was  in  consequence  of  an  arbitrary 
order  being  issued,  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than 
three  persons  could  remain  grouped  together  in  the 
streets.  The  issuing  of  this  order  proves  that  Leo- 
pold is  a  tyrant  at  heart,  however  popular  he  may 
have  affected  to  be,  when  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
consequences.  He  never  lent  a  hearty  co-operation 
to  Lombardy  in  the  late  war ;  and  although  this  has 
been  partly  explained  by  the  fact  of  Charles  Albert^s 
ambitious  views,  yet  he  cannot  escape  the  imputation 
of  bad  faith.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  proximity 
of  the  Austrians  seemed  to  promise  him  impunity,  he 
returned  to  his  arbitrary  system,  which,  however, 
was  not  stomached  by  the  Leghomese,  who  tore  down 
his  placards,  and  thrashed  his  soldiers. 

At  Rome  there  were  strong  suspicions  of  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  Pope  and  General  Wel- 
den. I  hope  this  may  prove  to  have  been  unfounded. 
At  any  rate,  a  strong  national  feeling  has  been  raised 
in  the  Papal  States,  which  exhibited  itself  at  Bo- 
logna in  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  who  have 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  uttempt  to  proiecate  their 
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design  of  dictation  in  central  Italy.  They  hare 
been  content  to  restore  the  little  tyrannies  of  Parma 
and  Modena,  where  miniature  Neros  are  now  wreak- 
ing their  yengeance  upon  the  people. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  erents  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  months  in  Italy,  I 
wish  to  point  out  one  fact  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
wilfully  passed  over  by  most  writers  on  the  subject — 
namely,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  pure  national 
feeling  in  Italy.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  old 
local  prejudices  still  remain;  that  there  are  parties 
interested  in  perpetuating  these  prejudices;  that,  in 
the  hourof  defeat,  mutualrecriminationshave  beenez- 
changed — ^between  the  Lombardese  and  Piedmontese, 
for  example ;  but  if  we  take  a  general  and  dispas- 
sionate Tiew  of  the  peninsula,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  labours  of  the  poets  and 
philosophers,  the  pamphleteers  and  the  essayists,  the 
politicians  and  the  journalists,  who  have  prepared  or 
directed  the  recent  movement,  have  not  been  expended 
in  vain.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done;  but  great 
progress  has  already  been  made  towards  a  union  of 
Italy,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  that 
desirable  consummation  may  be  brought  about. 

It  were  useless  to  suggest  what  would  be  the  best 
form  in  which  Italian  nationality  might  exhibit  itself. 
The  germs  of  the  future  have  already  been  scattered ; 
the  coming  institutions  will  develop  themselves  na- 
turally; but  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  no  com- 
bination of  circumstances  may  arise  which  will  place 
my  present  hebo,  the  great  Carlo  Alberto,  at  the 
head  of  Italy.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  misfortune 
and  a  disgrace.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  such 
a  consummation  should  take  place.  We  may  expect 
a  more  satisfactory  conclusion.* 

POSTSCRIPT.— ITALY  AND  SICILY. 

Pahis,  September  25. 

Very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days.  The 
mediation  of  France  and  England  has  been  accepted, 
it  is  believed,  pretty  nearly  on  the  basis  originally 
proposed;  but  it  is  not  decided  whether  the  diploma- 
tic discussion  should  take  place  at  Basle  or  Geneva. 
The  negotiations  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  prolonged ; 
and  will,  most  probably,  give  birth  to  many  des- 
patches, memoirs,  draughts  of  treaties,  protocols,  and 
so  on  ;  but  whether  any  satisfactory  and  permanent 
settlement  will  be  effected  is  problematic.  We  decline 
the  responsibility  of  prophesying  on  this  subject. 

Meanwhile  Radetzsky  has  been  carrying  matters 
with  a  high  hand  in  Milan,  although  he  has  endea- 
voured to  adopt  moderate  forms.  As  the  armistice 
drew  to  a  close,  it  was  apprehended  that  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  would  take  place,  and  that  the  Marshal  and 
Charles  Albert,  who  were,  no  doubt,  in  very  good  un- 
derstanding, would  amuse  themselves  with  a  little 
fighting  whilst  the  negotiations  were  going  on.  It  is, 
however,  now  reported  that  the  armistico  has  been 
prolonged. 

The  blockade  of  Trieste  has  been  raised ;  but 
Venice  has  not  been  given  up  to  Austria,  and  it  seems 


*  The  writer  is  severe  on  Charles  Albert ;  bat  it  is  a  qaestion 
irheiher,  under  the  drcumstanoes  in  which  he  fooad  himself  placed, 
and  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Italians  are  not  yet  qaite  ripe 
for  constitutional  freedom,  he  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
has  done  ;  and  he  has  done  mach  for  Italian  liberty. — ^£o,  T.  M. 


to  be  arranged  that,  although  the  reeoeapation  of 
this  city  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  convention, 
yet,  considering  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  inhabit 
tants,  it  will  not  be  insisted  on  at  present,  although 
the  Piedmontese  troops  have  evacuated  it. 

There  is  a  rumour  of  a  confederation  being-  about 
to  be  established,  including  all  the  states  of  Italy. 
Naples  is  said  to  have  joined,  on  condition  of  a  Bour- 
bon king  being  chosen  for  Sicily. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  melancholy  circum- 
stance we  have  to  record,  namely,  the  bombardment 
and  capture  of  Messina.  The  papers  hare  been  full 
of  accounts  for  the  last  week ;  but  they  are  all  so 
contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  venture  on  a 
detailed  narrative  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
incorrect.  The  facts  ascertained  are,  that  the  Nea- 
politan force  arrived  before  Messina  on  September 
the  5th;  that  a  bombardment,  in  which  the  citadel 
co-operated,  was  commenced  ;  that  the  inhabitanks 
made  a  heroical  resistance,  but  in  vain.  The  town 
was  fired  in  several  places,  and  a  great  portion 
ruined..  Many  of  the  people  fled  to  the  country,  and 
the  Neapolitans  took  possession  on  the  8th,  commit- 
ting the  most  horrid  cruelties,  in  justification  of  which 
they  have  circulated  some  ridiculous  stories  about  the 
cannibalism  •f  the  Messinese. 

Messina,  however,  is  not  Sicily.  The  Government 
at  Palermo  have  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
after  comparing  Messina  to  Warsaw  and  Missolonghi 
fur  her  herioo  resistance,  it  calls  upon  the  people  to 
take  vengeance,  decrees  a  levy  en  masd«,and  declares 
the  war  a  struggle  of  extermination.  **  All  Sicily/* 
says  the  proclamation,  *'  is  ready  to  imitate  Messina; 
but  in  no  part  of  Sicily  is  there  a  citadel  as  in  Mes- 
sina; in  no  part  is  it  possible  for  cowards,  hid  behind 
impregnable  walls,  to  destroy  and  reduce  a  town  to 
ashes.  Man  against  man,  ten  of  ours  are  worth  a 
hundred  of  our  enemies,  and  a  hundred  are  worth  ten 
thousand.  Let  it  be  war,  then — a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  Bourbons.  Messina!  Messina! 
shall  be  our  war-cry !  ** 


BOHEMIA. 

There  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Europe  which  has  not, 
more  or  less,  felt  the  effects  of  the  late  French  Re- 
volution. No  sooner  had  the  news  spread  ove(  the 
world,  than  each  country  wished  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample given  them.  This  was,  however,  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  In  these  there  was  a  rising  against  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  and  a  demand  for  more  libei-al  in- 
stitutions. In  Bohemia  the  subject  was  taken  up 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  news  of 
each  fresh  event  which  took  place  at  Paris  was  ex- 
pected with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  organization  of  labour  question  found  its  way 
to  Prague,  and  turned  the  heads  of  the  majority  of 
the  workmen.  The  bourgeoisie  remained  from  day 
to  day  suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  and  agi- 
tated by  the  fermentation  which  surrouuded  them. 

On  the  llth  of  March,  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
at  Vienna,  a  meetiug  was  held  at  the  Baths  of  Wen- 
ceslas,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom 
of  the  movement  which  soon  afterwards  took  place. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  means  of  anonymous  let- 
ters, and  the  object  of  it  was  to  draw  np  an  ftddresa 
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to  the  Governmeut.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  hall 
vas  densely  fiUed  ]fy  the  hourgeom^  and  people.  The 
principal  speaker  was  a  cofTee-hoase  keeper  named 
Faster,  who  commenced  by  reading  the  petition  which 
had  been  drawn  up.  The  items  were — equality  be- 
tween the  two  races  of  Tcheches  and  Germans  at  the 
schools,  and  before  the  courts  of  justice ;  obligation 
for  every  functionary  to  speak  both  languages ;  fusion 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia ;  guarantee  of  the 
unity  of  a  common  Diet,  which  would  hold  its  sittings 
at  one  time  at  Prague,  and  at  another  at  Brunn  ; 
enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  national  representa- 
tion ;  elective  and  independent  administration  for  the 
municipalities,  and  for  the  municipal  revenues ;  ora- 
lity  and  publicity  of  the  judicial  debates;  absolute 
liberty  of  the  press;  a  responsible  Chancery,  having 
its  seat  at  Prague ;  the  arming  of  the  people ;  sup- 
pression of  feudal  rights,  corvees,  and  judicial  privi- 
leges ;  obligatory  military  service  for  all ;  the  assur- 
ance of  personal  liberty ;  and  equality  for  all  religions. 
The  reading  of  the  petition  having  been  concluded, 
the  assembly,  consisting  both  of  Crermans  and  Tchl- 
ches,  applauded  to  the  echo,  A  committee  was  named 
by  acclamation  to  draw  up  the  address;  and  Counts 
Deym,  Thun,  and  Buquoy,  the  savant  Palazki,  and 
some  others,  promised  to  take  the  affair  in  hand.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  petition  should  lie  for  signature 
till  the  15tli  March.  On  the  14th,  the  Revolution  in 
Austria  was  accomplished. 

This  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
petitioners,  who  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  bureaucrats 
of  the  town,  were  now  cried  up  as  heroes.  The  Burgo- 
master prayed  and  requested  the  bourgeoisie  to  take 
up  their  posts  fbr  the  defence  of  their  city ;  he  called 
on  all  the  inhabitants  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
family  and  property.  As  to  the  petition,  it  was 
carried  to  the  town-house,  where  everybody  made 
haste  to  sign  it.  Asa  rising  was  feared  from  the 
democrats  of  the  town,  and  from  the  populace  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  bonrgeoisie  organised  them- 
selves into  companies ;  the  students,  the  literary  men 
and  artists,  formed  themselves  into  free  corps.  All 
was  enthusiasm.  The  councillors  of  the  regency  and 
members  of  the  most  distinguished  families  mounted 
guard,  and  patrolled  the  stieets,  along  M^ith  the 
simple  citizens.  One  Counthad  liberated hispeasants, 
while  another  divided  5,000  florins  amongst  the  poor 
of  the  city.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  affair  was  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  national 
differences.  Bourgeoisie  and  students  agreed,  in 
calling  out,  that  in  future  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  the  German  and  Tcheche  races.  At  the  same 
time,  they  cut  short  all  imputation  to  pan-Sclavism,  in 
declaring  that  they  desired  the  permanent  union  of 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  with  the  constitutional  empire 
of  Austria. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  soon  afterwards 
formed  a  public  society  of  friends  and  adepts  of  the 
Tch6che  language,  which  soon  consisted  of  a  thou- 
sand members,  and  which  caused  some  uneasiness  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  this  society  united  all  the  National  Guards  who 
would  only  be  commanded  in  Tcheche.  However,  it 
iras  afterwards  confounded  in  the  general  ranks  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  there  only  remained  a  com- 


pany of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  named  the  Tjp- 
gion  of  Concord,  and  who  figured  conspicuously  at 
the  barricades  of  June. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Prague  when  the  depu- 
ties proceeded  to  Vienna  with  tiie  petition.  The 
Count  Kolowrat  received  them  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention. However,  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  Emperor,  having  now  become  a  constita- 
tional  monarch,  could  not  give  them,  on  his  own 
authority,  a  categorical  answer  on  several  points  of 
their  petition.  In  truth,  so  far  from  receiving  from 
the  Central  Government  a  confijinatiori  of  their  de- 
mands, they  returned  home  with  a  few  vague  promises. 
At  Prague,  theii*  success  had  been  assured,  anda/r^<' 
had  been  got  up  for  their  welcome.  However,  the 
popular  joy  was  soon  disconcerted :  and  on  the  resalt 
being  made  known,  the  city,  in  place  of  its  illumina- 
tions and  its  festivities,  sunk  into  sorrow  and  silence. 

The  following  day,  a  great  meeting  was  held,  anil 
a  second  address  was  proposed  and  carried. 

The  position  of  the  city  became  daily  more  diffi- 
cult. The  democratic  bourgeoisie  not  only  formed 
a  political  opposition,  they  formed  a  national  party. 
The  National  Committee  refused  to  dissolve  itself, 
although  commanded  to  do  so.  Count  Stadion,  not 
being  able  to  arrest  the  course  of  events,  sought  at 
least  to  regulate  them  as  much  as  he  was  able.  He 
named  a  commission  of  twenty-four  members  t« 
study  the  questions  which  would  be  debated  in  the 
States.  Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  at  Vienna  i('a> 
changed,  and  the  Imperial  rescript  of  the  8th  of 
April  left  nothing  further  to  be  desired  by  the  peti- 
tioners. The  Emperor  accorded  everything — politi- 
cal rights  and  national  restoration.  The  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  empire,  Francis  Joseph^  son  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Charles,  was  named  Viceroy  of 
Bohemia,  which  thus  became  a  kingdom  apart  A 
single  point  was  awanting  for  the  contest  of  the 
Tch6ches.  Moravia  and  Silesia  protested  against 
the  fusion  request^d  by  Bohemia.  However,  the  re- 
script of  the  8th  of  April  opened  a  new  career  to  the 
Tcheches.  By  it,  the  tM'o  nations  being  put  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  preponderance  was 
assured  to  that  which  possessed  the  greatest  number 
of  suffrages.  Soon  after,  there  was  a  talk  of  nothino: 
but  a  national  establishment  for  Bohemia,  of  a  con- 
stituted independence  which  would  separate  it  from 
Germany.  The  Tcheches  were  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  at  Prague  it  was  even  dangerous  to  be 
seen  wearing  the  German  colours.  Emissaries  were 
sent  into  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bohemia,  to 
excite  the  people  by  the  preaching  of  a  sort  of  holv 
war. 

The  conduct  of  the  Imperial  authorities  was  not 
such  as  could  inspire  confidence  in  the  German  party. 
Count  Stadion  resigned  his  place  to  Count  Leon 
Thun,  one  of  the  most  decided  of  the  patriots.  The 
National  Committee  was  installed  in  the  Palace  of 
the  States,  when  the  question  of  the  separation  of 
Bohemia  from  Germany  Mas  debated.  At  length 
the  Germans  began  to  show  some  spirit  of  resistance. 
At  Prague  a  club  was  formed,  and  a  journal  started 
in  opposition  to  the  separatists,  while  at  the  same  time 
deputies  were  sent  to  Vienna  to  support  their  cause 
at  the  Imperial  ConrL  Here,  however,  they  were 
received  with  much  coldness,  «m9  the  Toh6ch#  party 
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were  in  great  force  in  the  capital.  Thus  the  Ger-. 
mans  of  Bohemia,  who  still  desired  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  nationality,  found  themseWes  day 
after  day  more  embarrassed.  It  was  not,  however, 
that  they  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend 
their  interests.  Bohemia  contains  1,830,000  Ger- 
mans against  2,658,000  Tch^ches.  In  Moravia  and 
Silesia  the  Germans  are  726,000  against  1,450,000 
Sclaves.  The  proportion  was  thus  not  to  be  feared, 
but  the  requisite  spirit  was  wanting  in  the  great 
majority.  AJa  Prague  emeiUes  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence. The  offices  of  the  German  journals  were  en- 
tered at  all  times,  and  the  editors  threatened  with 
violence.  The  Tch6che  journals,  on  the  contrary, 
rivalled  each  other  by  the  audacity  of  their  articles. 

The  whole  of  Sclavonia  was  also  in  the  most  ex- 
cited state.  It  was  believed  to  be  about  to  rise  en 
masse  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  Vienna 
was  also  a  prey  to  new  agitations.  The  Emperor 
had  fled  to  Innspruck;  and  Prague  was  besieged 
both  by  the  intrigues  of  the  aristocrats  and  the  de- 
magogues. Whilst  the  Burgomaster  ordered  the 
manufacturers  to  stop  their  works  for  three  weeks, 
at  the  request  of  the  workmen,  whilst  the  students 
congratulated  their  comrades  at  Yienna,  the  Bur- 
grave  officially  announced  that  the  Emperor  relied 
on  his  faithful  Bohemians  in  the  imminent  peril  of 
his  throne.  Afterwards  Count  Lazansky  presented 
himself  before  the  National  Committee,  and  re- 
counted with  indignation  the  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  had  been  treated  at  Vienna.  Throughout 
the  whole  country,  the  German  unity  was  very  un- 
popular. A  Tch^he  propaganda  was  set  on  foot  by 
means  of  paid  emissaries,  who  went  even  into  Mora- 
via and  Silesia,  preaching  a  future  Sclavonic  em- 
,pire.  The  elections  at  length  took  place,  and  Prague 
did  not  name  a  single  deputy  for  Frankfort ;  and 
the  whole  of  Bohemia  only  sent  about  a  dozen  of 
deputies  to  the  German  Diet. 

The  new  States  of  Bohemia  were  convoked  for 
the  18th  of  June.  The  Sclavonic  deputies  arrived 
at  Prague  towards  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  city 
was  just  recovering  from  the  agitation  which  the 
tumult  of  the  26th  at  Vienna  had  occasioned.  It 
presented  a  most  singular  appearance.  Commerce 
and  industry  were  completely  arrested;  the  shops 
were  nearly  all  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
standing  at  their  doors,  their  countenances  bearing 
every  trace  of  inquietude.  Groups  of  workmen  were 
assembled  in  various  quarters;  while  patrols  marched 
silently  through  the  streets.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  civil  discord  the  Sclavonic  deputies  were  to 
be  seen  moving  about,  dressed  in  the  peculiar  cos- 
tumes of  their  provinces.  There  were  Sclaves,  Cro- 
ats, Serbes,  Dalmatians,  some  bronzed  with  the 
southern  sun,  while  others,  from  their  appearance, 
were  evidently  from  the  far  north.  Everywhere 
were  to  be  seen  tri-coloured  scarfs,  dresses  of  bright 
colours,  and  shoes,  and  mantles  of  blue  and  white 
velvet. 

On  the  2d  June,  after  a  solemn  mass,  the  Con- 
gress opened  in  the  hall  of  the  Isle  Sophia.  The 
three  hundred  deputies  proceeded  to  their  place  of 
meeting  in  costume,  and  in  procession,  singing  old 
Sclavonic  songs.  As  soon  as  they  were  installed, 
they  divided  themjselveii  into  three  short  or  different 
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parliaments,  according  to  their  nationalities;  the 
Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slovaques,  under  the 
presidence  of  Schafarick,  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians 
under  that  of  Siebelt,  and  the  Sclaves  of  the  South 
under  that  of  the  Arch-priest  Stamatovitsch,  of  the 
city  of  Neusatz.  Palaski  was  appointed  general 
president. 

What  shall  be  said  of  a  congress  held  by  foreigners 
in  a  country  appertaining  to  Germany,  and  where 
the  half  of  the  population  are  Germans  ?  It  was 
certainly  sufficient  to  wound  their  nationality.  The 
Sclavic  language  was  alone  spoken,  and  members  of 
the  Sclavonic  race  were  alone  admitted.  Thus  the 
debates  were  in  a  great  measure  a  dead  letter.  How- 
ever, there  were  not  wanting  people  who  gave  their 
own  signification.  It  was  said  that  a  Sclavonic 
empire,  which  would  cover  all  the  space  between 
the  Giant  and  the-Carpathians,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Balkan,  was  under  discussion — a  constitu- 
tional confederation  of  the  States  united  to  Aus- 
tria. All  their  dreams,  however,  soon  vanished  in 
the  insurrection  which  subsequently  took  place  at 
Prague  on  the  day  after  Pentecost,  of  which  the 
Congress  was  accused  of  being  the  author,  but  of 
which  it  was  in  reality  the  victim.  Although  the 
papers  of  the  association  were  seized,  still  some  rem- 
nants of  its  proceedings  have  been  brought  to  light. 
Schafarik  proposed  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Congress  should  be— that  the  deputies  assem- 
bled from  the  communes,  and  from  the  Sclavonic 
nations  in  Austria,  comprising  Hungary,  should 
form  a  single  union  for  the  defence  of  their  nation- 
ality, and  for' the  conquest  of  i;hose  rights  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived.  The  first  and  most  essen- 
tial step  for  the  achievement  of  this  object  was  the 
engaging  the  nations  to  fraternise  with  each  other 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  Although  this  was  evi- 
dently a  step  of  great  difficulty,  still  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  that  everything  was 
thought  of  easy  accomplishment.  Each  was  willing 
to  make  concessions.  The  lUyrian  section,  in  which 
there  were  many  partisans  of  Kussia,  voted  against 
the  partition' of  Poland.  The  Poles,  on  their  part, 
detached  themselves  from  the  Magyars,  and  engaged 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Slovaques.  Without 
the  liberation  of  this  last  people,  the  TchSches  would 
lose  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Sclaves, 
and  the  Croatians,  at  war  with  the  Magyai-s,  would 
have  no  means  of  resistance. 

The  Sclavonic  Congress,  which  was  opened  on  the 
6th  of  June,  was  shut  ten  days  later,  amidst  the  noise 
of  a  fusilade.  Three  important  acts  had  been  in  the 
meantime  accomplished — a  manifest  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Europe ;  a  petition  in  which  the  complaints 
and  wishes  of  his  Sclavonic  subjects  were  expressed 
to  the  Emperor,  in  which  was  also  stated  the  project 
of  alliance  which  they  had  formed  for  obtaining  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and,  lastly,  the  federal  pact  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  manifest,  the  Sclaves  met  at  Prague 
intended  to  form  in  Austria  a  central  federation. 
They  demanded  full  justice  for  all  the  Sclavonic 
races,  and,  by  consequence,  reparation  from  Russia 
for  the  partition  of  Poland ;  from  Prussia,  from 
Saxony,  from  Hungary,  from  Austria,  and  firom 
Turkey,  for  the  attempts  ao  often  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  their  ScUtqiuc  subjects.    Aeeordisg 
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to  them,  jQviice  could  only  be  established  between 
the  different  races  by  a  European  Congress;  and  they 
demanded  that  it  should  be  held  in  the  name  of  t}ie 
equality,  the  liberty,  and  the  fraternity  of  all  nations. 
As  to  the  federal  agreement,  the  conditions  of  it 
vere  to  be  discussed  afterwards  by  the  respective 
diets  of  the  different  provinces.  The  only  embarrass- 
ment was  in  thegeographical  situationof  the  Sclavonic 
tribes,  who,  although  united  by  race,  were  separated 
by  the  distribution  of  territories  amongst  different 
sovereigns.  The  chief  object  of  the  Congress  was 
the  reiteration  of  the  Sclavonic  empire.  In  this  view 
the  Congress  proceeded  with  a  firmness  which  had 
not  been  expected  in  this  embarrassment  of  nations, 
which  had  been  so  long  strangers  to  each  other. 
Unfortunately,  differences  of  opinions  and  dissensions 
arose,  which  marred  the  resolutions  taken.  These, 
however,  were  little  in  comparison -to  the  insurrection 
which  followed,  and  which  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
In  this  the  coffee-house  keeper,  Faster,  again  figured. 
He  dressed  himself  out  in  an  antique  costume ;  while 
his  daughters  headed  a  procession  of  Tch6che  ama- 
£ons.  They  were  joined  by  the  students  and  a  large 
part  of  the  populace.  Faster  called  on  the  workmen 
to  desist  from  their  labour,  and  to  join  his  standard. 
The  German  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  treatod 
with  the  greatest  indignity.  The  national  colours 
were  attached  to  the  collars  of  dogs,  and  the  streets 


rang  with  old  Hussite  songs.  A  struggle  was  about 
to  take  place.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  mass  cele- 
brated so  as  to  draw  the  benediction  of  heaven  on  the 
Sclavonic  cause,  the  students  and  workmen  went 
through  the  streets  insulting  the  troops.  Muskets 
were  fired.  The  people  ran  out  and  formed  barri- 
cades. The  combat  lasted  five  days.  The  Aastrians, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Windisch-Gratz,  at 
length  succeeded  in  quelling  the  emeuU  and  dispers- 
ing and  aiTosting  the  insurgents.  The  Bohemian 
Parliament,  which  was  to  have  met  on  the  18rh  of 
June,  was  adjourned  indefinitely.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Congress,  Schafarik,  Palazky,  and  Neuberg,  pro- 
tested against  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
insurrection.  They  declared  that  the  SdaTonic  na- 
tionality did  not  require  brutal  force  to  triumph. 
The  Germans,  on  their  part,  were  happy  that  they 
had  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance  and  restored  quiet 
to  the  country. 

However,  the  faction  is  yet  powerful.  The  Sela- 
vonian  costume  and  the  red  caps  have  again  appeared 
in  the  streets  of  Prague.  The  women,  as  in  all  re- 
volutionary periods,  continue  to  excite  their  husbands 
and  relations  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country. 
xMuch  ill-feeling  exists  between  the  races.  Ger- 
many is  as  yet  but  going  through  her  ordeal,  and 
what  her  definite  constitution  will  be  is  hidden  in  the 
future.  P.  B.  St.  John. 


SECTS  AND  SECTARIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

No.  I.— CHARLES  FOUIIIEU. 


CtTiLiZATiON  has,  within  a  century,  made  rapid 
strides.  Liberty,  education,  enlightenment,  have 
made  rapid  progress.  Looking  back  to  the  good  old 
times,  as  they  are  more  facetiously  than  seriously 
called,  wd  find  nothing  to  regret  Famine,  pesti 
knee,  bloody  civil  war ;  quarrels  of  kings  and  princes 
and  priests,  setting  the  world  together  by  the  ears  ; 
towns,  more  like  lazar-houses  than  healthy  dwelling- 
places  for  man  ;  the  poor  looked  on  as  mere  tools  and 
engines  of  power,  swept  off  in  thousands  by  the  sword, 
starvation,  and  plague — their  bodies  degraded,  their 
minds  dark  rooms  where  no  light  ever  penetrated  ; 
such  are  some  of  the  features  of  those  days,  which 
philosophers  in  kid  gloves  and  white  waistcoats  are 
apt  to  lament.  Still  we  are  far  from  having  arrived 
at  perfection.  Civilization  and  Christianity  have 
much  yet  to  do.  They  mu At  penetrate,  not  our  out- 
ward institutions  only,  not  our  theories  only,  but  they 
must  enter  into  our  polity,  become  our  system,  and 
be  the  guide  and  lamp  of  our  acts.  It  is  quite  a  mo- 
dem discovery  that  government  is  made  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  the  people  for  the  government.  This 
allowed,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  choose  that  form  of  government  which  most 
suits  our  wishes,  our  wants,  and  is  best  capable  of 
affording  happiness  to  all  portions  of  the  community. 
No  justice  can  enter  into  our  calculations,  if  we  talk 
or  think  of  classes.  We  mnst  legislate  for  mankind, 
whose  pfghts  are  as  sacred  in  the  hovel  as  in  the  pa- 
lace. God>  creatures  both,  man  alone  has  made 
any  difference  in  them.  Both  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  item  of  power  whieh  in  society  etery  man 


possesses.  But  modem  society,  following  in  the 
beaten  track  of  mere  force,  whose  exponent  is  money, 
has  not  followed  this  line  of  policy.  Government  has 
hitherto  been  a  system  of  exclusion.  A  number  of 
men,  more  audacious,  more  wealthy  than  the  rest — 
more  cunning,  more  astute  than  the  multitude — ^have 
banded  themselves  together,  and,  under  fine  names, 
supported  by  venal  fear  and  the  selfishness  of  exclu- 
sive humanity,  have  got  into  their  hands  land,  power, 
religion,  justice,  learning,  happiness — everything 
which  makes  the  world  of  the  Almighty  precious  and 
great.  The  masses  of  society  have  become,  in  their 
hands,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  ma- 
chines to  fight,  to  dig,  to  sow,  to  reap ;  in  a  word,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  band  of  audacious  ex- 
clusives,  who  —  aristocracy,  patrician,  oligarchy — 
whatever  they  be  called,  monopolise  everything  good 
in  life,  save  the  hope  of  the  next. 

The  magnitude  of  this  evil,  in  no  country  more  ma- 
terially flagrant  than  in  England,  where,  until  of 
late  years,  a  few  men  monopolised  legislation,  army, 
navy,  church,  law,  physic — every  road,  in  fact,  which 
led  to  honour  and  renown,  (they  could  not  monopolise 
genius,  and  hence  exceptions) — has  led  to  an  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  excluded,  of  the  suffering,  of 
the  outlaws  from  the  pale  of  what  the  ai'istocracy, 
whether  of  birth,  wealth,  or  merit,  call  society  and 
the  world.  Sensible  and  thoughtful  men,  the  great 
reformers  of  all  ages,  those  who  aim  at  the  real  im- 
provement of  society,  have  imagined  that  the  evil  lay 
in  one  simple  fact — the  residence  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  clans,    To  remedy  this,  thejr  propose  to 
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treat  all  men  as  men ;  to  spread  the  life  of  the  body 
politic,  not  only  amid  the  boughs  and  lofty  branehes, 
bat  into  the  trunk  and  the  roots ;  and  hence  the  de- 
sire for  democratic  progress,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  just  distribution  of  God's  gift  of  manly  in- 
dependence and  right.  All  men  are  equally  interested 
In  the  honour  and  glory  and  tranquillity  of  their 
country.  The  duke  with  £200,000  sterling  per  an- 
nam  has  not  one  tithe  more  interest  in  preserving 
order  than  the  bricklayer  with  10s.  a- week,  who,  in 
disorderly  times,  must  be  idle  and  starve.  But  other 
men  go  farther.  They  say  that  universal  sufirageis 
a  vain  gift.  Of  course  it  is.  But  if,  with  universal 
suffrage,  the  nation  cannot  choose  men  who  will  do 
Justice  to  all  classes,  it  is  then  their  own  fault.  But 
the  new  philosophers  argue  that  the  evils  are  social, 
and  not  political.  Agreed.  But  as  all  social  evils 
arise  from  two  sources — natural  difficulties  and  bad 
government — it  is  only  good  legislation  which  can 
provide  for  the  social  evils. 

Bat  the  new  philosophy  will  accept  no  medium. 
Society  is  bad  altogether.  It  is  rotten  and  must 
|>erish,  and  something  else  be  constituted  in  its  stead. 
What?  That  is  difficult  to  discover.  Fourier  says 
one  thing,  Louis  Blanc  another,  Cabet  another, 
Leroux  another,  Owen  another,  Proudhon  another, 
and  between  all  their  systems  a  reasoning  man  finds 
himself  in  an  inextricable  mazeof  earthly  paradises, 
amongst  which  the  difficulty  is  only  to  choose.  Most 
of  the  schemes  have  little  novelty  about  them,  espe- 
cially in  form.  Plato's  "  Republic,"  More's  •  *  Utopia," 
Campanella's  "Civitas  Soils'*  and  '*Monarchia  Mes- 
sise,"  Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  Hall's  **  Mundus 
Alter,"  even  Bacon's  •*  Opus  Major,"  Giordano 
Brun's  ''SpaciodellabestiaTriomphante,"  Cardan, 
Vanini,  Telerio,  Nicolas  de  Munster,  Savanarola,  alt, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  teach  more  or  less  a  new  sys- 
tem of  society  or  of  politics.  They  want,  however, 
all  the  monstrous  ideas  of  modern  imitators,  who, 
despairing  of  doing  anything  in  reason  which  would 
be  novel,  have  sought  notoriety  by  the  mere  absurdity 
of  their  theories. 

Christianity,  though  its  sublime  and  pure  tenets 
have  never  yet  been  fully  developed,  is  still  the  basis 
of  all  modern  civilization.  It  is  from  it  that  we  take 
our  respect  for  morality,  for  chastity,  for  the  ties  of 
family  :  it  is  from  it  that  we  learn  not  to  covet 
that  which  is  not  our  own,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others  ;  from  it  we  learn  to  love  even  our  enemies. 
Christianity,  setting  aside  its  divine  origin,  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and 
snblime  in  later  human  society  ;  all  that  is  evil  in 
civilization  are  departures  from  the  noble  tenets  of 
this  pure  faith ;  it  is  the  rock  of  democracy  and  the 
banner  of  the  poor  man.  Every  form  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic, 
is  anti- Christian,  and  hateful  to  God.  E  very  dogma 
and  idea  on  which  democracy  rests  are  found  in  Holy 
IrVrity  which  in  every  page  sends  forth  the  great 
truths  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

The  philosophers  of  the  new  civilization  are  essen- 
tially anti- Christian.  Charles  Fourier,  of  whom  we 
now  treat,  is  more  particularly  an  Epicurean.  His 
theories,  when  not  absurd,  are  wicked.  Some  are 
very  old  and  stapid.  But  the  whole  form,  perhaps, 
the  moiit  mosutroM  ag glpmemlioA  whkh  either 


(madness,  eccentricity,  or  depravity  ever  combined 
together. 

Charles  Fourier  has  the  merit  of  being  a  hard- 
working stadent.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  probably 
to  a  certain  extent  sincere.  Early  in  life  he  took  a 
dislike  to  society,  as  do  many  unoourageous  beings, 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  superior  faculties,  have 
not  the  audaee  and  the  energy  to  make  the  world 
accept  them.  Society  has  a  rough  touchstone  where- 
by to  try  merit — success.  It  is  not  always  nght, 
but  generally.  Men  of  real  talent  have  failed,  but 
not  often.  If  they  do  they  want  a  portion  of  talent. 
The  possession  of  superior  faculties  is  not  very  rare, 
but  the  art  of  using  them  is.  Real  genius  always 
succeeds  more  or  less,  because  genius  is  both  able  to 
conceive  and  execute.  Marat  hated  society,  because 
it  had  neglected  him  ;  Foui-ier  hated  society,  because 
it  had  placed  him  in  an  humble  position;  LouisBIanc, 
d<:;voured  by  ambition  and  egoisme,  hated  society, 
because  he  suffered  young,  and  thinks  himself  un- 
appreciated. But  this  is  utter  selfishness,  and  society 
perceiving  this,  accepts  the  small  mite  of  good  these 
men  contribute,  without  thanks,  because  it  has  been 
attacked  in  its  very  roots  to  gratify  either  the  vanity, 
ambition,  or  vengeance  of  a  man. 

Of  Fourier  as  a  man  we  must  speak  rapidly — his 
theories  are  of  more  importance.  Of  a  morbid,  sus- 
picious temperament,  without  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance— I  dv  not  go  so  far  as  the  eminent  La- 
mennais,  who  says  he  had  all  the  vices  and  none  of 
the  virtues  of  humanity — Fourier  viewed  only  the 
dark  side  of  society.  In  marriage,  he  only  saw  the 
exception — adultery ;  in  polities,  the  abuse— corrup- 
tion ;  in  industry,  he  eould  not  see  the  happy  thou- 
sands supported  by  its  ramifications ;  he  only  saw  the 
misery  of  the  unemployed  and  overworked.  He  saw 
in  the  world  nothing  but  battles,  murders,  death, 
misery,  prostitution,  theft.  He  could  not  see  pare 
love,  gentle  affection,  the  delights  of  well- assorted 
marriages,  the  ineffable  charms  of  patomitj,  the 
pleasure  of  doing  good,  the  thousand  mercies  and 
blessings  which  God  has  placed  beside  the  ills  of 
life,  and  most  of  all,  the  great  hope  of  the  future, 
the  radiant  aspirations  of  the  imprisoned  soul  for 
eternity.  But  Fourier  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  theo- 
rist, a  solitary  student,  who  rejected  marriage  and 
then  abused  it ;  who  shut  himself  out  from  soeiety, 
and  then  made  war  upon  it. 

Practical  reformers — those  who  are  ready  to  study 
the  ills  that  exist,  and  to  do  all  in  the  power  of  man 
to  remedy  what  is  defective — are  far  less  common 
than  mere  system- mongers.  The  possible,  the 
real,  the  practical,  is  a  difficult  and  often  thank- 
less task.  It  demands  rare  qualities-^knowledge  of 
what  is,  and  a  practical  mind  to  carry  out  improve- 
ment. Far  different  with  your  system-mongers  and 
theorists.  Their  results  are  magnificent.  They  pro- 
mise a  paradise  on  earth.  They  say,  give  me  a  cer- 
tain state  of  things,  and  I  guarantee  universal  hap- 
piness. That  is — grant  me  the  impossible,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  impossible  in  return. 

Man  is  an  imperfect  and  fallible  being.  His  ex- 
istence is  a  struggle  between  the  animal  and  the 
spiritual  life.  His  passions,  wholly  unregulated, 
lead  him  to  crime,  fo  error,  to  misery,  to  felly,  from 

aU  of  irhieh  the  t&ind  attmnpti  to  tHU^m  Urn,    Iq 
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aid  the  mind  in  this  task,  vre  have  education  and  re- 
ligion»  and  an  innate  sense  of  right,  which  we  call 
conscience.  It  appears  also  that  our  existence  in  this 
world  is  one  of  probation;  hence  it  is  an  existence  of 
mingled  smiles  and  tears,  but,  as  all  frank  men  will 
allow,  with  the  smiles  predominating. 

Bat  Fourier  cannot  see  the  matter  in  this  light. 
His  view  is,  that  we  have  misunderstood  the  passions, 
that  we  have  not  given  them  a  proper  position.  He 
conceives  that  it  is  in  allowing  our  passions  fair  play, 
or  rather  full  swing,  that  happiness  is  to  be  reached 
in  this  world.  He  believes  that  we  and  the  Creator 
have  misunderstood  each  other  for  five  thousand  years. 
It  was  under  this  impression  that  he  wrote  his 
"  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouvements,"  which,  published 
in  1808,  is  only  beginning  now  to  be  much  noticed. 
In  this  work  exists  his  M'hole  system,  his  other  pro- 
ductions being  mere  expletives.  He  proposes  at 
once  to  abolish  the  family  home,  to  substitute  the 
home  of  society,  to  organise  mankind  in  phalanxes, 
and  to  produce  the  reign  of  universal  harmony,  the 
result  of  "  L*attraction  Passionnee,"  or  free  liberty 
given  to  the  passions.  Agricultural  associations,  al- 
ternated labour,  shoi*t  hours  of  work,  cosmogonic 
phases  of  the  globe,  remuneration  applied  to  the 
sciences,  arts,  and  letters,  the  principle  of  liniversal 
analogy,  are  all  here  found. 

Charles  Fourier  is  a  kind  of  materialist;  as 
Reybaud  has  said,  "  he  was  a  pantheist  in  the  way 
of  St.  Simonien,  a  sensualist  of  the  school  of  Locke 
and  Condillac.*'  The  mind  is  much  less  with  him 
than  the  body;  according  to  him,  this  arises  from  his 
desire  to  reorganise  the  body  before  he  reorganises 
the  soul;  instincts  having  to  be  satisfied  like  passions, 
wants  as  well  as  sentiments.  The  old  principle  of 
the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  can  have  no  connection 
with  a  scheme  which  argues  the  necessity  and  legiti- 
macy of  giving  way  to  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  flesh. 

Fourier  thinks  that  he  has  settled  all  objections 
when  he  states  that  the  summit  of  his  system  is  God. 
His  materialism  is  not  concealed  by  this.  His  no- 
tion appears  to  be,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amid 
CiS'Uffomenes,  Inter-Uminaires,  Upi-sectioiiSf  Citer- 
logties,  Citra-poseSf  &c.,  that  God,  man,  and  the 
universe,  absolute,  infinite  beings  all,  are  absorbed  and 
confounded.  God  is  all  tliat  is,  or  rather  God  is  not 
at  all ;  such  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  wrapped  up 
so  quaintly.  Still,  in  certain  passages,  as  much  from 
habit  as  anything  else,  Fourier  talks  about  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  about  God  as  a  being,  and 
Christianity  as  a  belief  which  tends  towards  correct 
religious  notions. 

But  all  this  is  trivial  in  his  eyes  alongside  his  phi- 
losophy. He  starts  with  three  principles,  eternal 
and  indestructible — God  or  nature,  matter,  justice  or 
mathematics.  In  the  all-power  of  God,  he  finds  the 
cause,  and  in  his  justice  the  reason  of  all  general  des- 
tinies. The  universal  will  is  manifested  and  testified 
by  universal  attraction  ;  attraction  in  humanity,  at- 
traction in  animality,  attraction  in  inorganic  bodies. 
It  is  this  attraction  which  j>tt;o£ayit  sur  elle  nieme,  pro- 
duces incessantly,  destroys  incessantly.  Hence  five 
movements — ^material  movement,  attraction  of  the 
world;  organic  movement,  emblematic  of  attraction  in 
tbe  per£9eUDg  of  B9b»tanoeB;  intellectaal  movement, 


attraction  of  the  passions  and  instincts ;  animal  move- 
ment, attraction  of  imponderable  bodies ;  social  move- 
ment, attraction  of  man  towards  his  future  destinies. 
From  universal  attraction  has  been  bom  universal 
analogy,  resulting,  according  to  Fourier,  from  a  ma- 
thematioal  law.  All  passions  have  their  analogy  in 
nature,  from  atoms  to  worlds.  Thus  the  faculty  of 
friendship  is  copied  from  the  faculties  of  the  circle ; 
those  of  love  from  the  ellipsis!     Pure  drivelling! 

His  cosmogony  is  of  a  similar  character.  Fourier 
pretends  to  second- sight.  He  knows  all  about  how 
the  world  began,  and  when  it  is  going  to  end.  Other 
prophets  are  fools  to  him.  The  earth  will  have  a 
duration  of  eighty  thousand  years  ;  he  knows  it; 
forty  thousand  years  of  progress,  forty  thousand  of 
decline.  Included  in  this  are  eight  thousand  years 
of  apogee.  It  is  now  scarcely  an  adult ;  it  is  only 
seven  thousand  years  old,  and  has  known  but  the  ir- 
regular, weakly,  irrational  existence  of  chOdhood; 
but  the  world  is  now  on  the  verge  of  youth ;  will  then 
become  mature,  when  will  be  the  culminating  point 
of  its  happiness,  afterwards  to  go  down  the  hill  towards 
decrepitude.  Fourier  knows  all  this  from  the  law  uf 
analogy.  The  world,  like  man,  like  animals,  like 
plants,  is  intended  to  be  bom,  to  grow,  to  develope 
itself,  and  to  perish.  The  only  difiTerence  is  in  dura- 
tion, and  that  it  wants  the  first  element  of  growth, 
increase  in  size.  As  to  the  creation,  God  made  six- 
teen species  of  men — nine  on  the  old  continent,  seven 
in  America — all  submitted  to  the  law  of  unity  and 
universal  analogy.  Nevertheless,  in  producing  the 
actual  world,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
successive  creations,  in  order  to  change  the  face  of  it. 
These  creations  will  extend  to  eighteen.  All  creations 
are  operated  by  the  conjunction  of  the  austral  fluid 
and  tlie  boreal  fluid.  Hitherto  but  one  of  these  has 
taken  place ;  the  rest  are  waiting  for  the  proper  me- 
dium, the  viable  medium,  the  medium  of  harmony. 
Then  men  shall  have  cultivated  the  globe  to  the  six- 
teenth parallel,  and  orange  trees  will  flower  in  Siberia ; 
a  boreal  crown,  a  species  of  ring  like  that  of  Saturn, 
will  fix  itself  on  the  North  Pole,  dissolve  all  the  ice, 
and  render  its  rivers  navigable.  At  the  same  time, 
a  sudden  decomposition  of  the  ocean  waters  will  ex- 
tract the  saline  portion,  and  make  of  the  living 
sea  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  drink.  Fourier  for- 
gets that  the  ocean  would  then  stink — by  no  means  a 
desirable  consummation.  But  rightly  to  appreciate 
the  philosophy  of  the  head  of  a  great  sect,  we  must 
quote  his  words : — 

"  To  think  that  the  earth,"  he  says,»  "  will  pro- 
duce  no  other  creations,  and  will  confine  itself  to 
those  which  we  see,  would  be  to  believe  that  a  woman 
who  has  had  one  child,  cannot  have  a  second,  a  third, 
a  tenth.  The  eartH  will  make  successive  creations. 
The  first  creation,  of  which  we  see  the  i-esults,  gave 
us  an  immense  quantity  of  hurtful  beasts  upon  the 
land,  and  more  still  in  the  sea.  Thohe  who  believe 
in  demons,  must  they  not  believe  that  hell  presided 
at  this  creation,  when  they  see  Moloch  and  Belial 
breathe  in  the  form  of  the  tiger  and  the  monkey  Y 
And  what  could  hell,  in  all  its  fury,  invent  worse 
than  the  rattle-snake,  the  bug,  the  legions  of  insects 
and  reptiles,   the    marine   monsters,   poisons,   the 

_^ -  t  
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plagae,  leprosy,  madness,  the  gout,  la ,  and  so 

many  other  morbific  venoms,  invented  to  torment 
man,  and  malce  of  this  globe  a  hell  by  anticipation? 
We  shall  presently  see  what  kind  of  products  the 
future  creations  of  the  sea  and  land  will  give.     As 
for  the  present,  we  know  not  how  properly  to  use  the 
little  good  furnished  by  the  first  creation,  and  I  will 
quote  four  quadrupeds  as  a  proof — the  llamma,  the 
rein-deer,  the  zebra,  and  the  beaFcr.     We  are  de- 
prived of  the  two  first  by  our  nnskilfulness,  our  ma- 
liciousness, and   rascality.     These  obstacles  alone 
prevent  whole  flocks  of  llammas  and  rein-deer  being 
raised  in  all  mountain-chains,  where  these  animals 
would  become  acclimated.    Other  social  vices  deprive 
us  of  the  beaver,  not  less  precious  for  its  wool  than 
the  llamma ;  and  the  zebra,  not  less  precious  than  the 
horse  for  its  velocity,  vigour,  and  beauty.    There 
reigns  in  our  stables,  and  in  our  social  customs,  a 
rudeness,  a  misintelligence,  which  does  not  allow  our 
undertaking  the  necessary  operations  for  taming 
these  animals.     We  shall  see  in  the  eighth  period  of 
creation,  which  is  the  next,  zebras  and  quaggas  liv- 
ing in  a  domestic  state  like  horses  and  donkeys ;  we 
shall  see  beavers  constructing  their  edifices,  and 
forming  their  republics,  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
most  habited  cantons ;  we  shall  see  troops  of  llammas 
as  common  in  our  mountains  as  flocks  of  sheep.  *  * 
Thus  this  creation,  already  poor  and  hurtful,  is  doubly 
poor  for  us.     By  social  misunderstanding,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  major  part  of  the  good  things  which 
the  three  reigns  might  ofier  us.    Nevertheless,  the 
earth  is  violently  agitated ;  this  may  be  perceived  by 
the  frequency  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  are  a 
symptom  of  the  rut  of  tho  planet,  a  useless  emis- 
sion of  the  prolific  fluid.     This  boreal  fluid  cannot 
form  its  conjunction  with  the  austral  fluid,  until  the 
human  race  have  made  the  preparatory  labours.  For 
this  the  human  race  must  have  reached  tho  petit  com- 
put  of  two  thousand  millions,  which  will  take  at  least 
a  century,  as  women  are  far  less  fruitful  in  the  com- 
bined order  than  in  civilization,  where  tho  life  of 
home  has  a  great  tendency  to  the  birth  of  children. 
Misery  eats  up  one-third,  sickness  another.      Better 
produce  less  and  preserve  them.     This  is  impossible 
to  the  civilised.     For  this  reason  they  cannot  culti- 
vate the  globe ;  and,  despite  their  fnghtful  increase, 
they  cannot  keep  in  order  the  land  they  occupy.  As 
soon  as  the  two  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants  shall 
have  made  use  of  the  globe  to  the  sixty-fifth  degree, 
the  boreal  crown  will  appear,  to  give  heat  and  light 
to  the  arctic  icy  regions.     This  new  land  ofiered  to 
the  human  race  will  bring  it  to  the  grand  eompUt  of 
three  thousand  millions. 

"  Ttu  Boreal  Crown. — When  the  human  race  have 
used  the  land  to  the  sixtieth  degree  north,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  planet  will  have  become  much  more 
mild  and  regular.  The  rut  will  have  acquired  more 
activity;  the  aurora  borealis,  having  become  more 
frequent,  will  fix  itself  upon  the  pole,  and  will  widen 
into  the  form  of  a  ring  or  crown.  The  fluid,  which 
is  now  only  luminous,  will  acquire  a  new  property, 
that  of  distributing  heat  with  light.  The  influence 
of  the  boreal  crown  will  be  strongly  f^lt  unto  one- 
third  of  its  hemisphere ;  it  will  be  visible  at  St 
Petersburg,  Ochotsk,  andall  thecircumjaeent  regions. 
From  the  sixtieth  degree  to  the  pole,  the  heat  will  go 


on  augmenting,  so   that  the  polar  point  will  enjoy 
about  the  temperature  of  Andalusia  or  of  Sicily." 

Another  result  of  this  change  is  to  be  a  more  equal 
climate.  The  reasons  upon  which  Fourier  founds  his 
argument  are  blasphemous  or  absurd.  Ho  talks  of 
'*  God  being  ridiculous"  if  he  had  not  intended  this 
result.  He  asks,  too,  why  we  should  not  have  a  bo- 
real crown,  as  well  as  Saturn  have  rings  ?  Ay,  why 
not?  Why  am  I  not  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  why 
was  not  Fourier  Grand  Khan  of  the  Tartars?  After 
showing  us  all  the  advantages  of  this  new  kind  of 
creation,  he  enters  into  minute  details  which  bespeak 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence : — 

"  It  is  veil  ondentood  that  tbeae  ameliorations  will  be  modified 
by^the  high  moimtaiiis  and  neighbourhood  of  the  seas,  above  all  at 
the  three  points  of  the  continent,  near  to  the  Austral  Pole,  which 
will  have  a  new  crown,  and  remain  for  ever  buried  in  cold.  Tliis 
will  not  prevent  the  lands  near  this  Pole  from  participating  in 
divers  ways  in  the  influence  of  the  crown,  whidi,  among  other 
benefiactions,  will  change  the  savour  of  the  sea,  and  decompose  or 
precipitate  the  bitumenous  particles  by  the  expansion  of  a  boreal 
citric  acid!  Tkitjlwd,  combined  with  the  salt  of  the  sea,  wiJl  give 
to  the  ocean  water  a  tasto  like  that  of  a  certain  lemonade  called 
aigread.  Tliis  water  can  then  easily  be  deprived  of  its  saline  par- 
ticles, as  weU  as  the  citric  ones,  and  be  brought  thus  to.  be  fresh 
water.     Ships  will  thus  have  no  need  of  a  stock  of  water." 

This  wonderful  result  is  only  preliminary  to  peo- 
pling the  ocean  with  serviceable  animals,  instead  of 
the  horriblo  creatures  which  Providence  has  placed 
to  float  there.  These  will  be  cut  ofl*  by  the  boreal 
fluid.  *•  *  A  sudden  death  will  purge  the  ocean  of  these 
infames  creatures^  images  of  our  passions."  The 
Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Aral,  and  even  the  Black  Sea, 
Lakes  Tschad,  Jeltonde,  and  of  Mexico,  will  very 
slowly  feel  the  operation  of  the  boreal  fluid ;  and  man, 
as  soon  as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  boreal,  is  to 
make  a  new  Noah's  ark  of  them,  and  there  preserve 
all  tho  useful  denizens  of  the  ocean,  while  it  is  going 
through  the  great  remedy.  The  sea  once  regene- 
rated, and  all  dangerous  monsters  extirpated,  they 
will  be  popped  back. 

But  no  man  can  have  any  idea  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  master  whom  Victor  Considerant  and  others 
follow,  who  does  not  go  through  all  his  works.  One 
tremendous  specimen  will  give  a  pretty  correct 
notion  : — 

"Let  us  analyse,'*  he  says,*  "tho  modulation,  a  series  of  red 
fruits,  created  by  the  earth  and  its  key  of  five  moons,  which  are, 
Mercttry^  JunOj  Ceres,  PaliaSt  and  Pkainna,  called  VeHa,  more  the 
AmbigntCy  called  Fenuf.  The  planets  being  androgyne,  like  plants, 
ooptUetU  awe  eux-memes,  and  with  the  other  planets.  Thus  the 
earth,  by  union  with  herself,  and  by  fusion  of  her  two  typical 
aromas,  the  masculine  to  the  North  Pole,  the  feminine  to  the 
South,  will  engender  the  cerisier  or  cherry  tree  and  under-pivotal 
fhiit  of  the  red  fruits,  and  accompanied  by  the  live  fruits  of  the 
ffomuiy  namely : — 

"  The  eartli,  in  union  with  Mercury,  her  principal  and  fifth 
satellite,  will  bring  forth  the  strawberry. 

"  With  Pallas,  her  fourth,  the  black  currant. 

"  With  Ceres,  her  third,  the  gooseberry. 

**  With  Juno,  her  second,  the  red  and  white  currant. 

'*  With  Phcebina,  her  first,  nothiko,  laeune, 

**  With  Venus,  her  ambiguous  satellite,  en  simple,  the  blackberry ; 
en  compost,  the  raspberi}*. 

"With  the  Pivot  or  Sun,  en  direct,  the  grape,  an  ascending 
pivotal  fruit,  en  inverse,  nothing  »         ♦  *  •  • 

**  At  the  next  creation,  our  fire  satellites  will  give  us,  among 
other  wonders,  the  minimes  offHcoles  quadrupeds,  the  dwarf  horse, 

*  ''Treatise  on  Association,"  1.,  pp.  519,  524,  581. 
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th«  dwarf  bull,  the  dwarf  oaoiel,  which  have  hitherto  been  abor- 
tive. *  *  *  At  every  Htep  we  recognise  a  great  disorder  in 
the  actual  fturniture  of  the  world.  It  is  a  counter-moulded  hatch- 
ing which  gave  us  that  amiable  country  neighbour,  the  wolf,  in 
place  of  which  we  should  have  a  magic  dog,  or  hypo-chien^  fit  to 
mn  over  abysses  like  chamois  and  goats,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
otter,  instead  of  a  destroyer,  would  be  the  hypo-carter^  aiding  us  to 
catch  fish  and  to  arrange  our  nets.  *  *  *  The  system  of  nature 
would  be  a  vei^  vain  study  for  us  if  it  did  not  give* us  the  means 
of  correcting  the  existing  evil,  and  of  replacing  the  secessionist  pro- 
ducts, the  beings  hurtful  to  man,  by  the  counter-moulded  or  useful 
servitors.  Of  what  avail  to  us  to  know  in  what  order  each  star 
has  come  into  creation ;  to  know  that  the  horse  and  the  donkey 
were  created  by  Saturn  in  this  modulation ;  the  zebra  and  quaggy 
by  Frotena  (a  star  not  yet  discovered,  but  still  existing,  since  Me 
sec  its  works) ;  that  in  this  modulation  Jupiter  gave  us  the  bull 
and  the  bison,  and  Mars  the  camel  and  the  dromedary  P  These 
notions  once  acquired,  we  should  have  the  unpleasant  knowledge 
that  these  stars,  called  lacy  walkers,  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  on 
our  earth  seven  times  too  much  work  in  giving  na  a  furniture  of 
which  seven-eighths  are  injurious." 

After  this  he  goes  on  promising  us  anti-lions,  anti- 
M'hales,  anti-sharks,  autihippopotami,  anti-croco- 
diles, anti-phocas — all  useful  animals,  which  will  su- 
persede railways  and  steamers— or  the  anti-lion, 
a  kind  of  horse,  with  which  we  may  start  from  Calais, 
breakfast  at  Paris,  dine  at  Lyons,  sup  at  Marseilles, 
and  sleep,  no  one  knows  where.  The  horse,  a  kind  of 
waggon  alongside  an  express  train,  is  to  become  a 
show  beast.  Tiiese  creatures  can  begin  in  five  years, 
if  we  like — that  is,  if  we  will  adopt  Fourier*s  social 
system,  when  man,  being  in  a  proper  state,  presto,  the 
aromal  spherical  bath  will  start  forth  and  do  its 
work.  Fourier  himself  thinks  this  difficult  to  be 
■wallowed,  and  observes— 

"It  is' no  doubt  a  surprising  announcement  that  these  new  crea- 
tions may  commence  at  fixed  periods,  whenever  it  shall  please  man 
to  give  the  signal.  Is  not  this  attributing  to  man  more  power 
than  prejudice  has  given  to  God  himself;  for  these  prejudices  sup- 
pose that  the  Being  who  has  created  all  actual  things  cannot  make 
othera  and  less  disastrous  ones.  *  *  *  Every  one  will  soon 
see  that  a  scientific  error  of  our  globe,  a  delay  in  interference^  may 
compromise  the  entire  universe,  the  mass  of  the  planets,  and  the 
sun  of  the  celestial  vault,  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  re- 
ceived so  much  injury  from  our  planet." 

To  prove  this  he  argues,  or  lays  down,  that  our 
earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  the  earth 
clogs  the  sun,  in  default  of  aromal  discharges,  which 
cannot  take  place  because  mankind  is  not  in  har- 
mony, that  is,  are  not  Fourierists.  The  sun,  which 
has  only  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Herschel  perfectly 
working,  is  'Mike  a  cart  without  one  of  its  wheels  !'' 
The  logical  consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  can't  catch 
the  comets,  which  is  a  pity,  "  as  some  of  them  are 
very  ripe  and  ready  to  enter  into  plan."  Herschel, 
too,  has  only  six  satellites,  and  is  waiting  for  two 
more  which  we  must  give  him.  The  bottom  of  all 
this  is,  that  the  sun  has  used  up  all' his  Utra-cardinal 
fluid. 

Thus,  the  sun  ean*t  catch  the  comets,  the  comet.' 
can't  get  into  place,  Herschel  wants  his  two  satel 
lites,  and  all  because  men,  the  inhabitants  of  th< 
earth,  wont  be  harmonious,  and  enable  it  to  eject 
tetra-cardinal  fluid.  A  star  which  fell  two  thousand 
years  before  the  deluge  has  some  hand  in  it,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  we  who  are  to  blame.  *'  This  crisis, 
moreover,*'  we  are  told,  *'is  inevitable  on  all  the 
globes  except  the  son  ;  they  all  suffer  by  it  more  or 
Ijss,  like  children  catting  their  teeth.    The  earth  has 


saffered  so  violently  as  to  cateh  a  pntrid  f«ver,  which 
being  communicated  to  Phcebina,  she  died." 

Still,  thoagh  dead,  she  has  her  use,  that  of  "mum- 
my, or  aromal  loadstone  ;  *'  but  has  putrified  by  loDg 
use,  and  can  no  longer  serve  in  the  catching  of 
comets.  Should  my  readers  wish  to  learn  how  the 
end  of  all  this  anomalous  state  of  things  is  to  be 
brought  about,  they  will  consult  the  learned  treatise 
on  association. 

In  psychology,  Fourier  believes  in  the  immortality, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  infinite  reproduction,  of  matter. 
He  talks  of  souls,  certainly,  as  before  and  after  life ; 
but,  not  to  be  deprived  of  material  enjoyments,  they 
will  always  reconnect  themselves  with  matter.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  old  story  of  transmigration  of  souU. 
But  we  are  not  confined  to  this  globe.  We  hop 
about  in  all  directions.  But  the  only  waj  to  do 
honest  justice  to  Fourier  is  to  quote  him  : — 

**  The  most  unfortunate  planet  is  that  in  which  tlie  inhabitants 
have  passions  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  gratification.  Snch 
is  the  vice  which  now  afflicts  our  globe.  It  renders  the  situatioa 
of  the  human  race  so  fatiguing,  that  even  sovereigns  are  discKS* 
tented.  This  arises  from  tlie  feet,  that  God  has  given  to  tur 
passions  an  intensity  suitable  to  the  two  phases  of  the  ordre  cornhvc, 
which  will  last  for  about  seventy  thousand  years,  and  in  the  courne 
of  which  each  day  will  give  to  ns  eigoyments  so  active  and  m 
varied,  tHat  our  souls  will  scarcely  endure  them.  If  our  destinies 
were  confined  to  our  present  sad  civilization,  God  would  have  ^vtn 
us  fiabby  and  apathetic  passions,  such  as  philosophy  advises  qa  to 
have,  passions  snited  to  the  miserable  existence  we  endure  for  nvf 
thousand  years." 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  refute  blasphemy, 
infidelity,  and  anti- Christian  views  such  as  these, 
the  teachings  of  an  aged  voluptuary,  who  conceives 
nothing  but  animal  sources  of  enjoyment.  Let  as 
continue  : — 

■ 

"  The  question  of  the  enjoyment  reserved  for  souls  in  anothfr 
life,  shows  the  utter  ignorance  of  civilised  beings  as  to  tiie  views  of 
natnre.  How  ill  yon  know  it,  when  you  place  future  happiness  in 
the  disunion  of  two  principles,  material  and  spiritual,  and  wheD 
you  pretend  that  souIh,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  will  isoUte 
themselves  from  matter  tans  la  concours  de  laqueUe  U  H*y  aurcff 
pour  Dieu  meme  aucun^  jouissance.'* 

The  sensuality,  materialism,  and  blasphemy  of 
man  could  scarce  further  go;  No  promise  of  Maho- 
met is  more  voluptuous  than  that  held  out  by  the 
paradise  of  Fourier.  I  can  have  no  patience  to  quote 
this  portion  of  his  audacious  doctrines  any  further. 
It  is  painful  to  turn  such  words  into  English.  Still 
I  must  continue  by  giving  another  view  he  takes .- — 

"  Composed,  or  metempsycoaal  immortality,  is  one  of  the  pivots 
of  the  system  of  harmony.  It  would  be  but  an  abortion  without 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  which  attraction  cannot  serve  U5  m 
a  guide.  Though  rocicmpsycosis  lias  been  ridiculed,  it  is  not  the 
less  a  general  desire."  ♦  #  ♦  » 

Hence,  according  to  Fourier,  it  is  a  logical  conclu- 
sion.    This  settled,  he  proceeds : — 

**  Gen^-al  Scale  of  Metemp^cotu,  etiimaied  at  One  to  a  Catiurj, 
1st  Phase,     5,000  years,        50     eitei  IrttHtmiffraUoiu. 
2d       „      36,000     „  360 

Apogee,        9,000     „  90 

8d  Phase,   27,000    „  270 

4th     „        4,000    „  40 


f* 


>» 


» 
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810  to  be  reduced  to  405." 

According  to  this  plan,  our  souls,  at  the  end  of  the 
planetary  career,  will  have  alternated  810  timet  fi'om 
one  to  the  other  world,  going  and  eoming,  in  emigra 
tion  and  immigration,  of  whioh  810  intra^mmmdaine^ 
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»nd  810  Mtra-mui^dcane;  eziatenee  which  we  must 
reduce  by  one-half,  because  duriug  the  27*000  years 
of  harmony  the  duration  of  life  ia  more  than  double 
in  both  worlds.  But  the  number  of  migrations  is  of 
little  matter,  since,  as  a  last  analysis,  it  is  81,000 
years  which  is  in  question,  of  which  about  two- thirds, 
or  54,000,  will  be  passed  in  the  other  world ;  one- 
third,  or  27,000,  in  this. 

He  then  returns  to  the  figure  810  as  convenient : — 

**  720  very  happy,  with  rare  exceptions, harm. 

4o  favourable  in  the  middle  range, ^ulc.  ate, 

^  h^  en  moifen  ierme, subv.  ate.     *    * 

The  fratu-mundttine  life,  or  future  life,  is  to  this  as  «  akiug  to  sleep. 
The  waking  is  a  composed  state,  in  which  we  combine  the  exercise 
of  the  animal  and  spiritual  faculties.  Sleep  is  a  simple  state,  in 
whidi  the  body  ob^s  not  the  soul;  it  is  a  scission  between  soul 
and  body.  This  latter,  in  the  state  of  sleep,  Ms  into  a  state  of 
unreason,  and  has  generally  but  vague  thoughts,  of  which,  on  wak- 
ing, it  has  little  remembrance.  *  *  *  The  souls  take,  in  the 
other  life,  a  body  formed  of  the  element  we  call  aroma,  which  is 
inoombostible  and  homogenous  with  fire.  It  penetrates  solids  with 
rapidi^,  as  we  see  by  the  aroma  called  magnetic  fluid,  circulating 
in  interior  rocks  and  the  centre  of  mines  as  in  the  plain  air." 

The  great  delight  of  this  paradise  of  Eoarier's  is  one 
which  must  be  delicious  promise  to  the  idle,  it  is  Uiat 
of  moving  about  without  usiug  legs  or  carriers,  or  touch- 
ing the  earth — the  next,  that  of  existing;  but  Fourier  de- 
clines to  name  all  the  pleasures  of  the  next  life,  pleasures 
to  be  highly  enhanced  when  harmony  is  established. 
He  informs  us  that  we  are  tortoises  alongside  the  dead, 
who,  however,  now  enjoy  not  one  tithe  of  the  luxurious 
state  which  would  ensue  under  Vhannonie  societaire. 

"  The  best  senice  to  render  to  the  dead,  as  to  the  living"  he  cries, 
**isto  establish,  without  delay,  the  karmonie  sociffaire.  The  moment 
harmony  shall  be  organised,  the  dead,  or  trans •mnndaiwsy  will  be  all 
the  more  happy  that  they  wiU  not  be  subject  to  death  to  re-enter  this 
life.  The  transition  will  be  merely  lying  down  to  go  to  sleep.  It  is 
during  his  sleep  that  a  body  is  prepared  for  the  iraxs-muHdame  in 
this  life;  he  does  not  rejoin  it  at  conception,  but  about  the  time 
of  teething.  Until  then,  the  cliild  is  animated  by  the  great  soul 
of  the  world." 

But  enough  of  Fourier's  future.  Let  us  oontinue  our 
review.  He  cries,  "  Duty  comes  from  man,  attraction 
comes  from  God.**  This  he  proves  by  the  various  views 
taken  by  different  nations  of  duty,  while  all  have  the 
same  passions.  Now,  the  passions  are  ill-regulated;  ul- 
timately they  will  be  the  source  of  our  happiness.  Thus 
all  attraction  is  natural,  legitimate  thing,  which  it 
is  impious  to  resist.  Attraction  is  the  human  law,  as  it  is 
the  law  of  the  world.  As  many  fundamental  passions, 
so  many  attractions  are  there.  According  to  this,  give 
way  to  our  passions,  by  all  means,  by  which  we  shall 
learn  the  right  use  of  them,  and  in  harmony  arrive  at 
the  proper  point  of  equilibrium.  Attraction  will  then 
make  aU  go  right,  and  punishments  and  preventatives 
will  be  all  useless. 

Before  setting  loose  the  passions  ungovemed  on  the 
world,  Fourier  defines  them.  He  recognises  in  us  three 
points  of  attraction — ^hixury,  the  art  to  group,  and  the 
tendency  to  unity.  *  Luxury,  divided  into  internal  and 
external  luxury,  comprises,  under  the  first  head,  health  ; 
under  the  second,  riches.  As  the  five  senses  are  of  this 
species  of  attraction,  it  is,  from  these  reasons,  in  subor- 
dination to  the  mind.  The  propensity  to  group  embraces 
love,  friendship,  ambition,  and  a  fourth  passion  called 
familism.  But  above  these  passions  which  gronp  us, 
are  three  others,  far  more  fertile,  according  to  Fourier 
— ^the  eabalut,  the  aliernani,  and  the  composite.      The 


cahalUt  is  defined  as  the  refieoting  and  speculaUng  im- 
"petuousness  which  tends  to  divide  impulses  and  give 
them  a  higher  flight,  thus  fixing  the  will  by  complex 
iufluence.  The  aUemani,  or  papellone,  is  the  irresist- 
able  want  of  variety,  which  Fourier  makes  a  useful  pas- 
sion. The  composite,  or  blind  impulse,  is  the  passion 
which  produces  devotions,  inspirations,  eloquence,  &c. 

By  means  of  these  twelve  passions,  Fourier  proposes 
to  make  men  happy;  and  this  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  societary  state. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  Fourier's  dismal  picture 
of  society  as  it  is.  All  can  imagine  it,  by  supposing  the 
evils  which  exist  infinitely  multiplied.  All  these  are  to 
disappear  before  his  system  of  composed  or  harmonious 
association.  The  first  of  Fourier's  system  is  agriculture, 
— towns  are  his  abhorrence — and  he  proposes  to  divide 
every  country  into  a  number  of  phalange*,  which,  like  the 
sidereal  system,  are  to  revolve  round  themselves  and 
round  acentre.  The  motive  power  of  the  association  is  to  be, 
passionate  attraction  towards  work  as  a  delightful  amuse- 
ment. Now,  the  rich  work  not,  and  the  poor  work  with 
dislike;  it  is  imnatural  that  work  should  be  a  necessity, 
and  yet  be  distasteful.  From  this,  he  reasons  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  all  shall  desire  to  work,  which  shall  be- 
come an  attraction,  a  passion.  All  shall  choose  their 
occupation,  twenty  if  they  choose;  and  this  is  to  arise 
from  association  by  groups,  and  by  uries,  the  associa- 
tion of  groups  into  phalanges.  The  groups,  or  centre, 
must  be  seven  or  nine;  other  numbers  would  be  un- 
harmonious.  The  harmony  of  the  group  results  from 
the  amalgamation  of  attractions;  that  of  the  series, 
from  ideality,  or  opposition  in  groups.  Li  the  latter, 
friendsliip,  interest,  love,  glory,  are  to  be  the  impulse; 
and  the  groups  are  to  cohere  from  choice.  To  make 
a  series  there  must  be  24  or  33  groups,  which  compose 
the  phalange  of  about  1800  persons.  The  dwelling  of 
a  phalange  is  a  phalanaiere,  which  is  to  be  a  comfortable 
and  elegant  edifice,  with  wings  of  horse-shoe  shape.  Li 
these  are  to  be  the  noisy  workshops.  These  are  to  be 
within  shady  courts,  and  in  the  centre  a  clock  tower, 
used  also  as  a  telegraph  to  the  labourers  in  the  fields. 
In  this,  too,  is  to  be  the  theatre  and  the  exchange. 
Around  the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  a  gallery,  to  run 
through  in  winter. 

Everything  in  the  phalanstere  is  to  be  delightful  and 
free;  individual  comfort  is  to  be  consulted  as  much  as  the 
comfort  of  the  whole.  Everything  is  to  be  for  the  best, 
kitchens,  lodgings,  cellars,  &o.  There  are  to  be  apart- 
ments for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  so  that  the  former 
may  not  be  proud  of  his  display,  or  the  latter  ashamed 
of  his  poverty.  As  to  the  expense  of  the  building,  it 
will  not,  it  is  said,  cost  more  than  400  separate  huts, 
while  its  strength  will  render  it  lasting ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  economy  of  one  kitchen,  one  cellar,  one  wash- 
house,  all  worked  by  a  steam-engine. 

No  hedges,  no  ditches,  no  marks  of  servitude.  AU 
is  to  all,  and  for  all.  In  exchange  for  this  individual 
property  the  holders  will  receive  shares  equivalent  to  the 
value  brought  in.  The  inconveniences  of  small  farms  are 
thus  done  away  with,  while  capital  wid  also,  in  the  work- 
shops, facilitate  labour  by  the  introduction  of  machines. 
The  organization  of  labour  is  so  simple,  that  Fourier  cal- 
culates on  the  groups  working  for  the  general  good  from 
emulation,  from  love,  while  everything  is  to  be  done  in 
a  perfection  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  to  be  short ;  of  course,  when  men  are  not  working 
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from  necessity  or  from  desire  of  acquiring,  tliis  miist  be. 
Prizes,  the  undertaking  in  turns  of  twenty  kinds  of  work, 
are  to  make  labour  pleasant. 

The  result  is,  of  course,  fourfold  returns,  which  are  to 
be  divided  between  capital,  labour,  and  talent.  Capital 
takes  four  parts,  labour  five,  talent  throe.  This  settled, 
comes  the  division  amongst  individuals.  Capital,  of 
course,  will  have  so  much  per  cent,  for  what  it  brought 
in,  but  labour  and  talent  present  difficulties.  Fourier 
divides  labour  into  three  divisions — labours  of  necessity, 
ability,  and  of  agreiuent.  The  last  will  be  least  rewarded, 
the  second  more,  the  first  most.  This  is  to  give  an  in- 
ducement  to  the  selection  of  the  ruder  and  more  dis- 
agreeable kinds  of  labour.  This  too  is  to  captivate  the 
suffering  masses,  at  present  the  least  paid.  Moreover, 
in  the phalatistere^  every  man  has  a  right  to  food,  hedging, 
clothing,  and  tools.  Wliere  is  the  incitement  then  to 
work?  One  plan  of  Fourier  isj  by  paying  rude  labour 
much,  and  delicate  pleasant  labours  much,  to  make  capi- 
tal change  hands. 

As  all  ranks  are  elective,  talent  will  be  tested  by  po- 
pularity. Still  artists,  sacantSy  and  others,  will  remain 
out  of  this  category.  They  belong  to  no  series,  group, 
or  phalange;  they  are  of  the  world  and  the  world  must 
reward  them.  All  the  phalanget  of  the  world  must  pay 
them  a  sufficient  reward. 

The  end  of  all  this,  when  the  world  is  peopled  hj  pha- 
langes, is  universal  monarchy.  The  capital  of  the  uni- 
verse is  to  be  on  the  Bosphorus.  One  of  the  bonds  of 
this  grand  hierarchy  will  be  the  industrial  armies  going 
wherever  glory  or  utility  call  them.  They  are  to  make 
roads,  railways,  vast  ediiices,  &c.  The  ruler  is  to  be 
hereditary,  but  ruled  by  the  votes  of  the  world.  The 
hierarchy  will  extend  from  the  uuarch,  or  head  of  a  pha- 
lange^  to  the  omniareh,  or  head  of  the  universe.  There 
will  be  duarrhs  for  four  phalan.T,  triarchs  for  12,  tetrarchs 
for  48,  and  so  on  until  the  douzarch  reigns  over  a  mil- 
lion. Above  him  is  none  but  the  omnia rch  or  Emperor 
of  the  Universe.  But,  with  universal  election,  and 
unlimited  liberty  for  all  passions,  these  titles  will  be 
mere  moonshine.  Their  power  is  null.  Punishments 
there  can  be  none,where  all  desires  are  legitimate,  even, 
as  has  clearly  been  proved  by  Fourier's  own  words,  the 
most  infamous. 

The  part  of  woman  is  the  same  as  that  of  man.  All 
professions,  trades,  and  places  arc  open  to -them.  There 
is  no  distinction.  This  brings  us  to  the  ticklish  ques- 
tion of  marriage.  Fourier  does  not  go  the  length  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  altogether.  His  women  are  of 
various  classes.  The  classification  shows  profound  im- 
morality. There  are  to  be  Bacchants,  Bayaderes,  Ves- 
tals, DamoiseauXy  &c.  There  are  to  be  the  women  who 
marry  wholly,  those  who  marry  provisionally,  those  who 
are  legal  prostitutes,  aud  those  who  are  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  old  age.  The  details  of  this  matter  are  purely 
be.stial,  and,  damning  as  they  are  to  Fourier,  I  decline 
entering  on  them.  His  marriage,  howeyer,  speaks 
volumes  of  itself,  and  will  show  the  morality  of  this  sect: — 

"  Loving  freedom  will  come,  and  will  'fransforni  info  rirtne  the 
greater  part  of  our  vices,  as  it  will  transform  into  vices  the  greater 
part  of  our  geniikuea.  Tliere  are  to  be  divers  grades  in  amor- 
ous anions.  The  three  principal  are: — 1.  Favourite  by  title.  2. 
Gefuleura  et  §enetriee».  3.  Uusbands  and  wives.  The  last  should 
have  at  least  two  children,  the  second  one,  the  first  none.  These 
titles  give  to  the  conjoints  progressive  rights  on  a  part  of  the  re- 
spective heritage.  A  woman  can  have  at  ike  same  iime : — 1.  A 
husband  by  whom  she  has  two  childien.    2.  A  geniteur  by  whom  | 


she  has  one.     3.  A  favoorite  by  whom  she  has  none.     So  nore 
simple  possessors,  who  are  nobody  in  the  eyes  of  the  \a.w** 

One  would  really  imagine  Fourier  making  laws  for 
some  Botany  Bay,  peopled  with  the  offscourings  of  jails 

and  brothels.     And  why  this  state  of  bestiality? 

*  •■ 

"  Tliis  gradation  of  titles  establishes  a  great  courtesy, 
and  great  fidelity.  A  woman  can  refuse  the  title  r)f 
genitntr  to  one  by  whom  she  is  eticeitUeJ**  She  can 
refuse,  in  fact,  any  of  the  titles  to  due  of  her  three  hus- 
bands. "  Tliis  prevents  all  the  hypocrisy  of  which  mar- 
riage is  the  source." 

When  such  are  the  notions  which  Fourier  holds,  his 
careful  education  of  children  is  a  curse,  and  therefore 
merits  little  notice,  except  to  say  that  at  sixteen  he  giv&» 
them  the  character  of  men,  and  sends  them  forth  to  do 
as  their  mothers  and  fathers  have  done  before  them. 

The  world  once  fixed,  and  phalansterianism  univer 
sally  adopted,  Fourier's  first  care  is  to  pay  the  English 
national  debt.     This  is  a  seducing  promise,  and  one 
likely  to  get  liim  many  admirers.     Let  us  sec  how  our 
financier  goes  about  it: — 

"It  is  not  by  millions  but  by  milliarHs  that  we  shall  now  valur 
the  products  of  the  earth.  It  is  now  the  tnm  of  ^^  which  wilt 
play  a  great  game,  and  resolve  a  problem  before  whidi  have  psdril 
the  learned  pnndits  of  European  finance.  With  lutlf  the  proceeds 
of  the  eggs  of  the  world,  and  without  touching  the  fowU,  we  vi  ill 
extinguish,  ou  a  given  day,  the  colossus  of  the  £ngtisli  national 
debt,  by  a  process  which,  instead  of  being  onerous,  will  become  an 
amnaette  for  the  globe.** 

He  counts  the  debt  at  25  milliards,  and  the  tax  on 
eggs  at  5d.  a-dozen.     Let  us  see  the  result: — 

"  ]  ,000  do£cn  eggs  at  half-a-franc 50Of. 

Multiply  by  200  days,  about  the  aver- 
age of  days  a  fowl  lays 200 

Annual  product  of  a  canton 100,000 

Multiply  by  600,000  phalanxes 600,000 

General  product  (60  milliards) 60,000,000,000  f."* 

Sir  Charles  Wood  should  try  the  experiment. 

It  is  the  habit  of  democrats  and  republicans  to  up- 
hold and  support  Socialism.  As  a  democnit  and  a  rr- 
publican  it  is  that  I  have  undertaken  to  show  what 
Socialism  is.  What  is  the  system  of  Fourier?  An 
attempt  to  substitute  Deism  for  Christianity,  the  un- 
limited indulgence  of  the  passions  for  the  restraint  im- 
posed by  religion  and  morality,  promiscuous  intercourse 
for  marriage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  and  political 
impossibilities  of  his  system. 

Labour  is  a  duty,  and  nothing  makes  it  possible  but 
want.  No  mands  incited  to  labour,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, for  the  general  good.  It  is  for  himself,  for  his 
home,  for  his  family,  for  his  children,  that  he  works. 
Who  ever  cares  for  a  railway  in  which  he  holds  shares, 
as  for  an  estate  which  is  his  own  ?  And  man's  nature 
renders  any  change  in  this  impossible.  Absence  from 
labour  is  always  our  pleasure.  Fourier  argues  that  we 
should  work  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  young  girh» 
dance;  but  those  to  whom  dancing  is  a  profession  con- 
sider absence  of  it  a  relief. 

The  innate  desire  of  man  for  independence  is  utterly 
destroyed  by  Fourier.  •  •  •  But  why  reason  with 
a  man  who  shows  us  the  sun  chasing  comets  aud  catch- 
ing them  by  the  tail ;  who  assists  at  the  lying-in  of  the 
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sian,  and  warms  the  north  pole  by  the  aurora  borealis ; 
who  pays  our  debt  by  a  tax  on  eggs,  and  gives  the  earth 
a  putrid  fever ;  who  makes  lions  do  away  with  railways, 
and  denies  the  essential  soul  of  the  earth,  God,  making 
him  matter  3  who  makes  us  change  our  bodies  810 


times,  and  gives  us  a  paradise  where  wine,  tod  women, 
and  hunting,  and  all  sensual  enjoyments,  are  to  de- 
light us — ^whose  philosophy  is  in  fact  a  philosophy  fit  for 
none  but  a  nation  of  mingled  knaves,  fools,  and  looso 
women  I 
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DR.  CHALMEBS'  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS— VOL.  IV. 

We  noticed  the  first  and  second,  but  we  omitted 
the  third  volume  of  "Dr.  Chalmers'  Posthumous 
Works."  The  fourth  volume  contains  his  Sabbath 
Scripture  Headings,  embracing  all  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  a  series  of  meditations  on  the  various  chapters  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  frequent  direct  references  to 
the  personal  position  of  the  author  and  the  circumstances 
of  liis  friends.  The  propriety  of  the  publication  is  vin- 
dicated only  by  its  general  utility,  for  Dr.  Chalmers 
did  not  apparently  contemplate  this  manner  of  employ- 
ing his  manuscripts.  The  frequent  reoumence  to  matters 
of  a  private  nature  confirms  the  statement  that  he  did 
not  anticipate  the  publication  of  these  meditations.  His 
sudden  death  i»:evented  any  special  arrangment  of  his 
papers,  with  the  view  of  publication  or  suppression. 
Similar  events  have  become  in  recent  years  painfully 
frequent.  They  convey  a  touching  lesson  regarding 
more  than  the  first  and  greatest,  and  always  obvious, 
duty  of  religiouB  preparation  for  death.  They  teach 
also  the  necessity  of  a  steady  and  continued  acrange- 
ment  of  private  affairs. 

The  works  of  few  authors  and  the  journals  of  very  few 
public  men  ean  be  placed  under  such  judicious  manage- 
ment as  the  posthumous  writings  and  journals  of  Dr. 
Chahners  ;  because  their  editor  was  not  only  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  author,  but  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  more 
of  his  confidence  and  intercourse  than  any  other  man. 
The  Sabbath  Scripture  Readings  probably  want  several 
passages  in  the  original  manuscript  regarding  private 
affairs,  that  could  not  have  served  any  public  interest. 
StiU  we  gather  from  the  volume  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
charged  by  some  theologians  with  entertaining  erroneous 
views ;  that  he  considered  the  conduct  of  certain  friends 
too  aspiring ;  that  he  suffered  from  anxiety,  on  one  hand, 
neither  to  wear  the  appearance  of  affected  disinterested- 
ness, nor  to  hurt  the  position  of  his  brother  professors; 
and  on  the  other,  not  to  bear  heavily  on  the  resources 
of  an  infant  communion;  and  several  other  matters, 
that  seem  to  belong  more  to  the  private  than  to  the  public 
history  of  the  Free  Church.  .  The  greater  part  of  the 
meditations  published  in  this  volume  were  written  sub- 
sequent to  the  day  of  the  Dismption.  The  first  date  is 
October,  1841.  The  meditations,  therefore,  naturally 
include  constant  remarks  on  the  position  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and,  subsequently,  of  the  Free  Church. 
They  have  thus  an  undoubted  interest  as  private  expo- 
sitions of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  leader  by  whom, 
in  some  measure,  the  great  ecclesiastical  change  of  1843 
was  effected ;  both  as  he  neared  the  precipice ;  when 
the  fall  was  accomplished ;  and  as  the  roughness  of  the 
water  began  to  disappear,  and  the  current  was  again 
pursuing  a  quiet  aud  steady  course.  The  nature  of  the 
Sabbatical  reflections  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
public  character  of  the  writer.    It  sustains  throughout 
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the  general  estimate  oi  the  man,  confirming,  id  every 
line,  the  opinion  always  entertamed,  that  he  desired 
earnestly  to  cultivate  kmdness  and  good-will  towards  all 
men.  Even  in  this  private  record  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
he  has  written  no  bitter  words,  except  against  himself 
and  his  own  weaknesses.  He  had  no  enmity  to  preserve 
in  a  book,  and  there  is  none  in  these  pages.  He  felt 
persecution,  and  he  seems  to  have  feared  its  occurrence, 
without  having  anything  to  say  against  the  persecutors, 
though  he  abhorred  their  conduct.  From  all  that  can 
be  collected  out  of  these  meditations — &om  other 
records — ^from  every  means  whereby  the  wishes  and  the 
desires  of  a  human  heart  become  known — Dr.  Chahners 
appears  to  have  made  the  closest  approximation  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bible,  in  his  life  and  conversation,  of 
any  pubUc  man  in  recent  times. 

The  character  of  this  volume  differs  so  materially 
from  its  predecessors,  is  so  closely  personal  in  its  matter, 
that  while  its  value  may  be  enhanced  for  private  read- 
ing, yet  it  offers  comparatively  few  quotable  passages. 
The  three  preceding  volumes  contained  rapid  exposi- 
tions of  Scriptural  passages,  that  cast  in  a  few  short 
sentences  a  %ht  over,  difficult  texts,  or  opened  up  to 
the  reader  a  uqw  train  of  thought;  but  the  fourth 
volume  is  entirely  practical.  The  style  is  changed,  and 
there  hangs  over  the  pages  a  thoroughly  Scottish  Sab- 
batical atmosphere. 

The  following  passage  may  not  be  entirely  lost  on 
England ; — 

**  There  is  this  contrast  between  the  eunuch  and  Simon  Magus  ; 
the  one  is  said  to  have  belieTed,  but  the  other  believed  with  all  his 
heart.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Simon,  as  M-ell  as  the  eunuch, 
was  baptized ;  but  the  unworthiness  of  his  baptism  must  be  charged 
on  himself,  and  not  on  the  administrator  thereof.  The  responsi- 
bility lay  with  the  eunuch  for  consenting  to  be  baptized,  and  so 
also  with  Simon.  0  let  me;  along  with  my  faith,  have  a  good 
conscience,  else  how  can  I  go  on  in  my  way  rejoicing  P  I  do  not 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  unless  I  give  my  heart  entire  unto  the 
Saviour.  My  God,  enable  me  to  mortify  all  its  vicious  propensi- 
ties— its  unworthy  and  disgraceful  passions.  Thou  knowest  my 
plagne,  and  the  sin  whicli  doth  most  easily  beset  me.  *0  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?'  * 
0  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  thank  God,  because  He  hath  givea 
me  power  to  be  one  of  Ilis  own  children,  and  so  to  walk  no  longer 
ifter  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.'*     Page  15U. 

Our  reference  is  merely  to  the  baptism  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  the  baptist,  in  the  case  of  Simon ' 
Magus,  was  very  clearly  authorised  to  administer  that 
rite.  No  doubt  could  possibly  exist  on  his  successor- 
ship.  All  the  outward  signs  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nance had  been  correctly  observed.  Simon  Magus  was 
at  the  fountain-head  of  baptism,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  avail  to  him,  although  Miss  Martiueau  holds 
that  he  was  much  mixed  up  with  primitive  Christianity, 
and  greatly  destructive  of  its  purity.  The  responsibility, 
says  Dr.  Chalmers^  rested  with  the  subject  rather  than 
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the  administrator  of  baptism;  and  that  must  be  invari- 
ably true  where  the  recipient  is  of  mature  age  and  judg- 
ment. 

We  remarked  already  that  Dr.  Chalmers  anticipated 
the  persecution  of  his  communion,  and  apparently  from 
"many  who  are  seemly  and  honourable."    The  Site 
question  realised  his  anticipation ;   but  we  may  notice 
tliat  a  similar  spirit  was  previously  evinced  in  many 
quarters  against  dissent.      The  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents of  England   have    many  examples  of  sites 
refused.     The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  had  a  few  simi- 
lar  cases,  although  under  the  special  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State.     The  Dissenters  of  Scotland  were 
sometimes  refused  sites,  prior  to  the  increase  of  their 
number  by  the  disruption  of  1843.    In  one  village,  feus 
were  granted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
on  the  express  condition  that  public  worship  shoidd 
not  be  practised  there  except  with  consent  of  the  su- 
perior.    This  clause  in  the  feu  charters  of  that  village 
led  to  one  of  the  cases  which  has  been  often  quoted 
aniongst  the  list  of  sites  refused.    The  frequency  of  the 
eyil  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  that  we  know, 
justify  its  existence.     The  extent  or  longevity  of  per- 
secution will  not  justify  the  crime.     The  disruption, 
and  the  events  elicited  by  it,  presented  excellent  rea- 
sons for  pressing  this  question  on  Parliament;  because 
wherever  a  large  number  of  individuals  cannot  buy  land, 
within  the  circle  of  a  few  miles,  for  the  worship  of  God 
according  to  their  conscience,  a  wrong  exists — ^a  wrong 
at  present  without  a  remedy.     The  Site  Bill  was  re- 
jected in  the  last  session,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James 
Graham.      It   will  be  again  pressed   in   1849 — and 
pressed  annually,  we  trust,  until   toleration    be   se- 
cured : — 

"The  Word  of  God  has  a  commanding  power  in  it,  which 
draws  mnltitndes  to  listen ;  yet  of  the  many  who  hear  and  are 
called  by  it  few  may  be  chosen.  Envy  and  opposition  may  arise, 
and  persecution  may  succeed  to  popularity.  Let  us  be  prepared, 
O  God,  for  the  whole  of  Thy  counsel  and  will  in  this  our  day. 
When  enmity  and  violence  arise,  let  us  not  be  offended.  Save  us 
from  the  guilt  of  those  who  reject  Thy  Spirit  and  Thy  testimony- 
holding  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life.  May  we  cast  in  our 
lot  with  those  who  are  glad  to  hear  and  to  glorify  Thy  Word,  and 
who,  because  ordained  to  eternal  Hfe,  beheve  it. "  May  this  Word 
go  forth  and  prosper,  and  prevaU  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
This  it  will  not  do  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, and  that  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  seemly  and  honourable, 
and  withal  of  chief  authority  and  influence  in  our  land.  Let  it  be 
enough  for  us  that  we  are  sustained  in  the  midst  of  all  these  out- 
ward adversities  by  the  testimony  of  our  consciences  and  the 
visitations  of  light  and  comfort  from  on  liigh.  Give  us,  like  the 
disciples  of  old,  to  be  fiUed  with  joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  use  of  "things  strangled  and  of  blood"  is  quite 
common  in  Scotkmd ;  but  the  decree  of  the  Synodical 
meetmg  of  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  is  opposed  to  the 
practice,  and  the  Theological  Professor  of  the  Scotch 
metropolis  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  matters : — 

"It  isnotveiyeasy  toconstmcttherightexpLinationof  the  Apostles* 
decree,  in  that  it  forbids  the  use  of  blood  and  things  strangled,  and 
seems  to  put  their  use  on  the  same  rank  with  a  fla^ant  immorahty 
there  also  forbidden.  The  question  is,  in  how  far  shall  we  regard 
it  as  a  decree  of  accommodation,  and  in  how  far  a  rule  of  binding 
and  perpetual  authority  in  the  church  ?  I  pray  for  light  upon 
this  question." 

We  have  abready  referred  to  the  troubles  which  as- 
sailed Dr.  Chahners  on  pecuniary  matters,  from  his 
desire  to  accommodate  the  interests  of  a  weak  exchequer 
with  the  position  of  the  professors ;  and  he  says 


"  Preserve  me  from  covetousness,  O  Lord.  I  pray  for  wisdom 
and  grace  in  the  matter  of  my  sustcntation  as  a  servant  of  the  Ftci! 
Church  of  Scotland.  May  I  reach  the  superior  blessedness  of  the 
giver,  and  let  my  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.  I  pray  for 
Thy  guidance  in  all  these  matters,  O  Lord.  Save  me  from  rapadty 
on  the  one  hand — save  me  from  the  -affectation  of  diaint«restHhtf?i 
on  the  other ;  but  make  me  really  disinterested,  and  teatk  me  b^v 
to  steer  ari|?ht  between -the  ckims  or  expectations  of  my  collca|n*p'» 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  what  is  due  both  to  the  genend 
interests  of  the  church  and  to  my  own  character." 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  rich;  but  his  success  as  an 
author  may  have  enabled  him  to  do  what  other  profes- 
sors could  not  accomplish,  and  in  these  circumstances 
the  question  of  duty  is  one  of  often  nice  and  difficult 
adjustment.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  very  defined  ideas  on  all 
topics  relating  to  futurity.  We  quoted  a  passage  in 
our  last  number  from  a  female  writer  on  the  subject  of 
the  final  judgment ;  and  we  quote  the  following  sentences 
from  Dr.  ChaL-.crs : — 

"  Above  all,  let  me  look  forward  to  the  coming  judgment — the 
(lay  of  the  revelation  of  hidden  things.  Let  me  not  feel  at  ease, 
because  of  the  secrecy  of  aught  I  do  which  is  earil.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  worst  abominations — those  which,  if  knowa, 
would  overwhelm  tlie  delinquent  in  shame  and  confbsion,  a]>d 
banish  him  from  society — shall  at  length  be  brought  to  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  called  upon  to  make  my  liglrl  jrSoe  before 
men,  let  me  not  do  what  is  good  to  be  seen  of  men,  or  for  tb^- 
sake  of  their  applause ;  but  let  me  ever  prefer  to  the  praise  of 
men  the  praise  of  God.  The  disclosure  of  all  fhings  is  at  hand, 
to  the  everlasting  contempt  of  the  wicked — ^to  the  exaltation  and 
triumph  of  the  righteous." 

The  following  passage  may  be  practically  useful  to 
many  fervent  believers  in  Chriatianity,  who   often 
overlook  the  earnest  injunctions  led  by  its  precepts 
on  all  men  to  make  provision  for  their  families.  The 
Gospel  places  that  duty  in  a  high  and  clear  light, 
and  the  progress  of  science  in  later  times  is,  through 
the  establishment  of  Life  Assurance  Societies,  af- 
fording remarkable  facilities  for  its  fulfilmeiit.    It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  many  [individuals  [deemed  these  in- 
stitutions in  some  way  subversive  of  a  complete  reliance 
and  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence ;  forget- 
ting, surely,  that  the  singular  phenomenon  in  the  ave- 
rage duration  oC^fe,  calculated  almost  with  arithme- 
tical certainty,isoneof  thoselawsordainedof  GtMl,  and 
sustained  by  Him,  on  which  alone  such  societies  are 
based.     The  testimony  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
religious  world  has  long  been  given  in  their  favour. 
The  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  all  contributors  to  a  widow's  and  orphan *s  fund, 
which  participates  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
the  character  of  Life  Insurance,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  the  maintenance  of  many  widows 
and  families,  who  must  have  been  otherwise  placed 
in  very  straitened  circumstances.    Dr.  Chalmers  on 
this  subject  says  : — 

"  And  let  me  here  note  also  the  goodness  and  the  aooeptablene^s 
before  God,  of  those  pieties  and  charities  which  belong  to  the  do- 
mestic relationship.  Give  me  a  comfort  and  a  confidence  which 
have  been  sadly  disturbed  by  our  controversial  and  systematic  theo- 
logy— *  comfort  and  confidence  in  the  doing  of  Tliy  will ;  and  let 
me  further  understand  that  a  failure  in  my  obligations  towards 
those  whom  God  hath  given  me,  renders  my  fidth,  or  the  ]m>fes- 
sion  thereof,  of  no  effect — inasmuch  that^  if  wanting  so  far  in  the 
relative  duties  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  provision  for  my  ova 
household,  I  am  reckoned  with  as  one  destitute  of  the  faith,  nay, 
as  worse  than  an  infidel." 

The  temperance  question  naturally  attracted  a 
largo  share  of  consideration  from  this  divine ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of  strict 
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abstinence.  If  the  world  generally  observed  tbe  rule 
laid  down  in  the  following  extract,  the  question  would 
be  at  an  end.  The  weighty  argument  in  favour  of 
temperance  societies  and  their  principles  is  founded 
on  Christian  expediency ;  and  there  would  be  no  use 
for  them  if  society  Viniversally  acknowledged  Dr. 
Chalmers'  rule.  It  has  not,  however,  been  observed 
even  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  which  ho  was 
connected.  The  intemperate  habits  of  several  of  its 
ministers  led  to  their  deposition  in  his  day.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  had  com- 
menced the  practice  on  the  example  of  one  so  worthy 
as  the  late  Br.  Chalmers,  and  had  deviated  after ^ 
w^ards  into  indulgences  on  their  own  plan : — 

"Give  me,  0  Lord,  the  requisite  Iwldness,  but  save  me  from 
partiality.  Let  me,  at  all  events,  and  however  difficult  I  may  find 
it  to  deal  with  the  sins  of  others ;  let  me  not  partake  of  these 
sins,  but  keep  myself  pure.  O  if  I  were  as  temperate  as  I  ought  to 
be !  There  is  a  liberal  indulgence,  but  there  is  also  a  strictness 
of  obligation  in  the  ethics  of  the  gospel.  O  that  I  could  keep  by 
the  line  whick  separates  ^rupnlosity  from  excess,  and  that  my 
regimen  were  determined  by  the  sole  consideration  of  health  for 
God*s  service — a  regimen  never  violated  or  broken  in  upon  by  the 
temptations  of  immediate  gratification." 

There  were  names  and  terms  which,  with  all  his 
greatness,  Dr.  Chalmers  misunderstood,  and  there- 
fore abused.  Thus,  at  page  334,  referring  to  Titus, 
3d  chapter,  he  says  : — 

"Obedience  to  magistrates  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  every 
Christian — insomuch  that  the  spirit  of  evangelism  and  the  spirit 
of  radicalism  are  at  antipodes  the  one  to  the  other." 

Radicalism  is  not  subversive  of  obedience  to  ma- 
gistrates. It  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  obedi- 
ence or  disobedience  farther  than  that  the  people  arc 
most  likely  to  obey  magistrates  whohavebeen  directly 
or  indirectly  chosen  by  themselves  to  rule  over  them. 
Even  where  that  has  not  been  the  case,  Radicals 
are,  on  the  whole,  not  less  obedient  to  the  civil 
roagistrates  than  Whigs  or  Tories. 

We  have  a  strong  notion  that  the  aph-it  of  evange- 
lism is  very  likely  to  disseminate  the  spirit  of  radi- 
calism; and  so  think  those  site-refuserswho  persecute 
the  Free  Church.  In  discussing  the  epistle  to  Phile- 
mon, Dr.  Chalmers  expressed  his  opinion  against 
considering  slaveholding  per  ae  a  bar  to  Christian 
communion.  "We  are  not  aware  that  any  churches 
take  that  view.  Slaveholding  is  only,  we  think, 
considered  a  bar  to  communion  when  the  slave- 
owner assents  to  his  condition,  and  refuses  to  take 
any  measures  for  the  abolition,  or  even  for  the 
improvement,  of  his  slaves.  Regarding  the  epistle 
to  Philemon,  we  may  remark  that,  if  all  slaveholders 
woald  follow  the  injunctions  laid  on  Philemon, 
tonching  Onesimus,  by  Paul,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  tiie  question.  Writing  in  June,  1846,  Dr. 
Chalmers  says : — 

"  Wan  and  revolutions,  I  believe,  await  us.  0  grant  of  me  and 
mine  that  we  may  be  safe  within  the  ark  of  the  covenant." 

The  wars  and  the  revolutions  have  comf,  and  are 
coming  ;  but  he  was  not  left  to  witness  them.  His 
prayer  in  his  own  case  was  fulfilled.  He  died  when 
only  small  clouds  were  on  the  political  horizon,  des- 
tined soon  to  cover  it  with  gloom.  Theso  memorials 
of  a  great  and  good  man  are  more  interesting  than 
his  most  Btndied  writings.    They  are  his  thoughts. 


LECTXnUES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.* 
A  small  volume,  consisting  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  various  topics,  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  London.  There  are  twelve 
lectures,  all  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  layman,  who  lectures  upon  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Creation.  Many  small  volumes  of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  recently  published,  and  they 
make  very  interesting  reading,  and  are  frequently 
full  of  truth  popularly  expressed.  T ho  topics  se- 
lected by  the  lecturers  appear  to  be  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  The  evidence  of  arrangement 
is  wanting,  and  wo  think  that  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  topics  are,  however,  singularly  interesting. 
There  is  one  lecture  onMahommcdanism ;  another  on 
the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks ;  a  tliird  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  a  very  general  subject;  a  fourth 
on  the  geological  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity ;  and  others  on  topics  equally  useful,  and  seve- 
ral of  more  pressing  interest.  The  Rev.  John  Tod 
Brown,  of  Liverpool,  has  a  long  lecture  on  the  art  of 
printing,  which  we  should  scarcely  suppose  to  be  in 
his  way,  so  far  as  technicalities  are  concerned.  He 
is  evidently  an  original  man,  for  he  says : — 

**  In  spite,  however,  of  this  advantage,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  facilities  of  printing  have  an  un&vourable  effect  on  the 
efforts  of  genius  of  the  higher  order." 

We  know  not  the  meaning  of  this  higher  order  of 
genius,  but  on  the  whole  we  should  think  printing 
useful  to  Milton,  Shakspere,  Scott,  B;^rQn,  Camp- 
bell, and  such  people.  John  Bunyan's  works  wo 
suppose  to  bo  moro  circulated  by  the  printing  press 
than  they  would  have  been  through  the  art  of  the 
scribe;  but  Mr.  Brown  may  have  a  thoroughly  different 
opinion. 

The  Rev.  John  Cumming,  of  London,  closes  tho 
series  by  a  discourse  upon  **  The  age  we  live  in." 
Mr.  Cumming  is  a  most  laborious  person ;  and  ho 
has  a  mission  to  fulfil  against  Popery.  He  finds  it 
everywhere,  and  yet  we  should  have  scarcely  ex- 
pected it  in  Greenwich  time.  That  is,  however,  a 
great  mistake,  as  the  following  extract  will  abun- 
dantly show : — 

"  Some  of  Ihn  movements  of  the  ago,  I  must  notice,  arc  of  a 
character  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  simply  grotesque.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  proposed  especially  to  regulate  all  the  clocks  of  the 
empire  by  Greenwich  time ;  so  that  the  instant  the  great  pontiff 
at  Greenwich  strikes  twelve,  all  the  clocks  of  the  empire,  like  an 
obedient  hierarchy,  shall  echo  his  voice.  These  people  have  for- 
gotten that  the  earth  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  turn  itself  round. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  impo^ible  that  a  spot  fifteen  d^rees 
further  west  than  Greenwich  can  be  anjihing  short  of  an  hour 
behind  it.  Now  to  make  Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  and  Glasgow  all 
preserve  the  same  time  as  Greenwich,  is  just  to  make  them  tell 
lies — unblushing  chronological  lies — to  mcJce  the  church  bells  tell 
lies,  ladies*  and  gentlemen*8  chronometers  to  lie — ^in  fact,  to  enact 
lying  by  the  law  of  the  land.  I  think  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  that 
cunning  chieftain  of  the  Papacy,  or  his  friend  Dr.  Pusey,  must  bo 
at  the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy.  It  is  essentially  Popish,  for  it  is 
sacrificing  truth  to  uniformity.  It  is  making  men  tell  lies,  and  to 
hide  reality  in  order  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  nnbroken  unity 
with  a  central  regulating  power.  Should  any  of  you  young  men 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  influential  establishments  at  a  distance 
from  London — in  Glasgow,  Exeter,  and  so  on — ^as  I  hope  yon  will 
be,  I  hope  you  will  keep  Protestant  watches.  Set  them  by  the 
sun  in  the  sky,  which  the  Greenwich  pontiff  cannot  cover,  and  toll 
Londoners  upon  their  arrival  at  Glasgow  or  Bristol,  or  Exeter, 
that  they  must  keep  Ghisgow,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  time,  that  is, 
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true  time,  for  God  neter  designed  that  we  should  set  our  creed  by 
thit  of  ftby  ^ope,  Patriarch,  or  Atchbishop,  at  Eome,  Constanti- 
nople, or  London,  but  by  the  Siin  of  Bighteonsness,  whose  rays 
and  beams  are  texts  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  plainly  never 
meant  that  we  should  set  our  watches  and  clocks  in  Glasgow  by 
those  of  Greenwich,  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  shews  a  gno- 
mon on  every  sun-dial,  like  a  very  Martin  Luther  to  stand  np  and 
prottet  against  it." 

Irish  Popery  must  be  excepted  from  this  charge.  It 
would  not  partake  of  anything  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  It  would  not  even  take  the  Saxon  time 
cff  day. 


The  tiise  wnd  Fall  of  the  Papacy,    By  the  Kev.  Robert 
Fleming.     Glasgow ;  William  Collins, 

A  REPRINT  of  a  well-known  and  valuable  small  treatisa 
on  prophecy,  written  in  a  pure  style,  sensible  and  judicious 
in  its  views,  and  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  the 
author's  calculations  and  interpretations  have  been  verified 
by  recent  events.    Mr.  Fleming  died  in  1716. 


II 


Our  Scottish  Clergy :  Fifty'two  Sketches,  Biographical, 

Theological,  and  Critical,  including  Clergymen  of  ail 

DenominationSi    Edited  by  John  Smith,  A.H.,  Autlior 

of   Sacred   Biography.      Edinburgh:    Olivo:  &  Bovd; 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.     1848. 

A  VOLtME  of  sketches  of  eminent  clergymen,  of  different 
denominations,  principally  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in 
which  specimens  of  their  sermons  are  given.  They  are 
written  with  great  ability,  and  displi^  mnch  soond  judgmeni 
and  j  ust  appreciation.  E  idelity  of  description  is  one  of  their 
chief  merits,  added  to  which  they  are  singularly  free  from 
anything  like  sectarian  or  party  bias.  The  volnme  is  cal- 
culated to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  charact^ 
and  labours,  the  genius  and  style,  of  preaching  of  many  of 
our  Scottish  olergy.  The  biographical  notices  introdaced 
are  fiill  of  interest. 


THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


The  voices  of  past  ages,  rolling  back 
In  echoes  I  Hearken,  ye  who  would  be  free ! — 

**  *Neath  varied  gloom,  in  verdnrons  bowers,  'mid  scenes 

Of  loftiest  grandeur,  whose  rude  borders  crowned 

A  steepy  wilderness,  where  Araby 

Is  bounded  by  Eaphrates,  in  old  lime, 

A  human  pair  Hved  through  each  smiling  day 

*Mong  flowers  and  fruits — ^with  health,  and  harmony, 

And  godlike  thoughts,  and  angel-visitants. 

The  woman — ^*tis  an  oft-told  tale — was /air, 

Grentle,  and  grave — a  well-beloved  mate. 

The  jtibn  was  greed,  in  wisdom — not  acquired 

By  precept  proud,  or  slow  experience. 

But  given  at  the  moment  when  he  stood 

A  wondering  being  in  a  wondrous  world. 

Just  breathed  on  by  his  Maker.     With  each  morn, 

Tlie  winds  came,  sporting,  over  floral  retdms. 
Led  en  by  sunbrnms ;  and  at  evening  went, 

All  softness,  sighing,  near  each  still  retreat, 

jLow  songs  to  twilight ;  leaving  them  unharmed 
By  damp,  or  drought,  or  their  unnumbered  ills. 
In  streams,  herbs,  animals,  they  found  but  strength, 
Bdma,  beauty.     With  majestic  brow  A€  walked, 
The  well-obeyed,  unrivalldl  lord  of  all. 
Yet  innocent;  and  calmly  talked  with  God. 
**  Why  con  a  mystery !  the  Tempter  w — 

If^  powerful.     They  fell,  and  peace  departed. 

**  Death  followed  crime.     The  fearful  safety  sought 
In  union,  tiU  envy  goaded  ail 
To  hatred ; — then  were  mighty  cities  raised 
Of  lawless  spoil,  and  knaves  immortalized 
By  murder ;  while  tlie  artist's  subtlest  skill 
Had  birth  of  passions — avarice,  or  pride — 
Th*  aecnrsed  of  all  curses. 

«  Still  men  longed 
Earnestly  for  repose ;  and  priestcraft  feigned 
Inquietude's  distraction  to  remove, 
Or  disgust's  lethargy ;  yet,  promising 
Benevolenee,  gave  friry,  blood,  and  Are. 

"  Thus  simple  trust  in  lasting  good  was  lost: — 
Sages  foretold  it,  but  the  multitude 
Heard  not,  or,  hearing,  doubted.     Doubt  deferred 
Belief  of  sickening  hearts ;  and  misery 
Left  little  upon  earth  save  monuments 
Of  guilt  and  mental  greatness — strangely  mixed! — 
To  warm,  and  cheer,  the  nations  then  unborn.' 


» 


The  shouts  of  l^gone  ages,  rolling  back 
In  echoes !     Hearken,  ye  who  would  be  free  I — 


*' Waste  not  tie  present  I  bid  the  coward  croak 
Of  evil  to  the  tempest  I     Thrust  aside 
Such  as  teach  blind  submission!    Ye  are  free ! 
Tyrants  are  shrinking  from  the  eye  of  thought, 
And  children  talk  of  universal  love ! 
Coesars  abound,  who,  of  all  creeds,  would  make 
One  peaceful  empire!  many  a  Brutus  marks 
Their  course  with  silent  joy  or  honest  care! 
And  ^roasters,  leaning  on  the  plough. 
Fulfil  divine  legations !     Ye  who  ieacA, 
Forget  not,  when  your  occupation's  foes — 
All,  e'en  ingratitude — against  ye  rise, 
*  How  great  the  gloiy  where  the  strife  is  hard !' 
And  ye  who  might  be  tavghi,  and  will  not,  know 
That  in  a  little  wliile  your  sons  will  pause 
Upon  the  way  of  truth,  where  everything 
ShaU  have  a  meaning,  eloquent  to  all. 
And  cry:  *For  Freedom's  cause,  what  did  our  aires  F 
Insensible,  or  selfish,  when  she  came 
They  hailed  her  not,  though  the  inspired  few 
Sang  of  her  advent,  while  her  car  was  moved 
By  millions !'     And,  oh!  think  not  that  your  deeds 
Will  be  forgot,  in  that  untravelled  land. 
Unto  belief  in  which,  though  wits  may  sneer, 
And  priests  be  worldly,  the  worn  spirit  clings — 
A  last,  proud  hope !  they  have  most  joy  in  heaven 
Who  wrought  that  mortals  might  have  peace  on  earth !" 

The  shouts  of  bygone  ages,  rolling  back 
In  echoes !     Hearken,  ye  who  would  be  free ! — 

"  Live  with  theftdwre,  all  who  love  to  look 
On  happiness !     Again  the  scene  is  dianged. 
Childhood,  which,  once,  oppressed  by  fruitless  toU, 
Or  hopeless  hunger,  crouched  in  crowded  ways, 
A  squalid,  wretched  heap,  soliciting 
The  usurer's  ahns,  disturbs  the  morning  dew 
With  vigorous  mirth,  on  Wisdom  waits^  at  nocA^ 
Or  rests  at  eve — ^the  germ  of  manly  youth — 
Of  youthful  manhood !  and  respected  age, 
Content  to  stay,  goes,  fearless,  f  ward  the  tomb ! 
Beason  and  piety  no  longer  jar  I 
Sorrow  hath  flown  I  philosophy  and  feith, 
Still  lab'ring,  bridge  the  gulf  of  ignorance ! 
Humanity  is  nearer  Deity, 
And  kneels  but  to  adore  I  while  sdenoe  stoops 
To  smoothen  e'en  the  humblest  paths  of  life. 
And  art  reanimates  that  noiseless  joy 
In  beauty,  which  was  deadened  by  the  FiiH !  ** 

NEWTOif  GooBRick. 
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Tn  long  sesvion  of  Parliunont  has  ahortened  tho  Queen's 
reaidenoe  in  the  Highland*.  Some  montha  ago,  it  waa  oor- 
raotly  stated  that  BaUnond  Castle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  along 
irith  the  forests  attached  to  that  residence,  bad  been  taken 
£>r  bar  Mi^tyand  Prince  Albert.  Balmoral  belongs  to  the 
£arl  of  Fife ;  and  the  castle  and  forests  were  held  from  hi^ 
trustees  by  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Gofdon,  who  made  great 
additions  to  the  castle,  and  conTcrted  it  into  an  extensive 
residence.  The  Oastle,  as  it  is  termed,  stands  on  a  high 
bank,  above  the  riTer  Dee,  fifty  miles  west  from  Aber- 
deen, and  b«lf-way  between  the  fiUiiges  of  BaUater 
and  Oastleton  of  Braemar,  The  situation  is  exoeedingly 
picturesque  and  thoroughly  out  of  the  busy  world,  although 
the  valley  of  the  Dee  has  now  its  share  of  summer  tourists ; 
and  BaUater  and  Gastleton  have  numerous  summer  visitors. 
Ballater,  indeed,  was  built  to  accommodate  visitors  frequent- 
ing the  mineral  wells  of  Pannanichy  which  spring  out  of  tho 
Pannanioh  Crags,  nearly  two  miles  firom  the  village.  The 
House  of  Balmoral  is  a  most  irregular  structure.    Originally 

it  had  been  a  very  small  place.  As  more  aooommodation 
was  required,  additional  wings  and  turrets,  without  the 
slightest  plan,  had  been  added.  The  effect  of  the  building 
as  it  stands  is  singularly  unharmonious,  although  the  accom- 
modation may  be  greater  than  in  any  other  Highland  house 
at  present  to  let  or  s^ 

The  Queen's  journeys  to  Scotland  have  no  political  bear- 
ing. They  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  relaxation ;  and 
there  is  no  district  where  the  object  can  be  more  perfectly 
secured  than  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  magistrates  and  people 
of  Aberdeen  expeoted  that  the  Royal  fleet  of  steamers  would 
reach  their  port  and  its  magnificent  dock  on  the  night  of 
Thursday  the  7th  ult.  They  were,  like  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  surprised  to  find  their  expecta- 
tions anticipated.  The  Royal  yacht  is  one  of  the  quickest 
sailing  steamers  on  the  coast,  and  made  the  voyage  a  tide 
earlier  than  had  been  calculated  upon.  There  was  certainly 
a  considerable  bustle  and  disappointment  expressed  at  the 
rapidity  of  the  voyage,  but  matters  were  got  speedily  in  order. 
The  magistrates  were  at  their  post  before  the  steampr ;  many 
liorthem  breakfisMts,  famed  for  their  solidity,  were  spoiled ; 
but  the  quays  were  perfectly  crowded,  and  the  disembarka- 
tion would  have  been  quite  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  the  northern  metropolis,  even 
if  it  fai|d  been  made  upon  an  hour's  notice.  The  Queen* 
however,  delayed  her  landing  untU  Friday,  and  her  re- 
ception was  the  most  enthusiastic,  not  only  within  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  but  over  all  the  route  to  Balmoral,  that  she  has 
yet  received  in  Scotland.  When  other  sovereigns  are  in  con- 
cealment, or  surrounded  by  thousands  of  armed  guards,  the 
Monarch  of  Britain  travels  in  an  open  carriage,  encompassed 
by  many  thousands  of  her  subjects,  in  the  utmost  security. 
'Ihe  demonstrations  of  respect  in  Aberdeen  were  quite  magni- 
ficent. Nearly  three  hundred  years  bad  passed  since  the  last 
Tisit  of  a  Sovereign  to  that  city.  Three  centuries  of  deep 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  and  of  mankind 
have  elapsed  since  Mary  Stuart  witnessed  the  execution 
there  of  one  of  her  favourite  nobles.  She  went  north 
to  aid  in  quelling  civil  war.  Sorrow,  as  was  always 
her  doom  in  Scotland,  tracked  her  progress.  Grief,  like 
a  blood-hound,  was  ever  on  her  steps.  A  royal  lady  again 
came  to  this  granite  city.  The  contrast  between  her  charac- 
ter and  that  of  her  ancestress  was  complete.  They  are  types  of 
their  respective  times.  Neither  wind  nor  tide  could  stay  the 
peaceful  progress  of  Victoria.  Mary  Stuart's  guards  al- 
most literally  fought  her  way  to  the  north.  The  route  of 
both  sovereigns  lay  for  some  distance  by  the  Dee.  Mary 
Stuart  passed  up  the  river  to  witness  the  battle  of 
Culblean.  Victoria  passed  the  spot  beneath  arches  of 
flqwers,  amid  the  acclamations  of  her  Highland  followers, 
in  the  most  perfect  ^ace,  and  saw  no  battle  but  that  of  the 
gpade,  with  the  muur  of  Dess.  The  character  of  the  two 
^vereigns  Is  even  further  severed  than  their  circum- 
itaacet.     Mary  was  aocomplished,  talented^  «ctiYe»  and 


versatile.  The  present  Monarch  is  distinguished  by  punctu- 
ality, by  activity,  and  by  more  acoomplishments  and  re- 
quirements than  ladies  of  equal  leisure  often  attain.  Mary 
had  French  teaching,  French  manners ;  very  unfortunately, 
French  Jesuitism.  At  her  time  France  ranked  lower  in 
these  matters  than  now ;  and  the  standing  of  that  oountry 
has  never  been  high  in  these  respects.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  received  an  English  education,  waa 
accustomed  early  to  English  habits  and  tastes,  and  displays 
all  those  domestic  virtues  that  distinguish  her  countrywomen. 
In  troublous  times  her  character  has  secured  the  throne.  She 
holds  the  sceptre  firmly,  because  it  is  scarcely  felt  in  her  hand. 
She  walked  quietly  to  and  from  the  humble  church  of  her 
Highland  parish,  undistinguished  apparently  from  any  gentle- 
woman of  the  district,  and  amid  the  Hker  parishioners ;  and 
she  dwelt  securely  in  a  distant  Highland  cottage,  or  oasUa,  if 
chey  please,  without  an  armed  man  within  eight  miles  of  her 
residence,  beoause  she  is  a  constitutional  monarch.  We 
thought,  as  the  Queen  walked  down  amongst  the  parishioners 
of  Crathie,  from  the  church  to  Balmoral  bridga>  "where,  a 
hundred  years  a£0,  the  clans  were  mustered  to  overthrow  l)g|r 
dynasty,  that  it  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  been  seated  on 
Cairn  Gowan,  a  witness  of  the  scene,  it  might  have  revoitt- 
tionised  the  Russian  Empire. 

Her  Majesty  is,  we  understand,  very  highly  delighted  with 
the  castle  and  forest ;  and  with  the  good  feeling  and  good 
taste  displayed  by  the  people  of  the  Dee ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Balmoral  may  be  considered  a  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  Court. 

We  have  not  referred  here  to  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  Dee,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  chosen  as  the 
Scotch  residence  of  Royalty,  because  both  topics  foXi  within 
the  scope  of  the  paper  that  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  until 
November. 

IRELAND. 
Bands  of  insurgents  have  again  ahomi  fitfe  on  the  moun- 
tains between  Clonmel  and  Oacriok-on-Sair.  They  were 
better  armed,  more  numerous,  and,  by  the  seorBcy  and  rapi- 
dity of  their  movements,  gave  evidenoe  of  a  high^  state  of 
organisation  than  at  the  first  stages  of  the  Rebellion.  Their 
leader  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  0'  Mahony,  a  fanner  of  a 
respectable  class,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  has  considerable  influenoe  among  the  peasantry  of  Tip* 
peraiy.  The  insurgents  concentrated  in  considerable  num« 
ben  at  certain  places  of  rendezvous,  but,  on  the  appearance 
of  military  force,  immediately  distributed  themselves  in  small 
marauding  parties  among  the  Slievenamon  mountains.  With 
the  exception  of  several  violent  attacks  upon  police  bamoksy 

which  were  in  every  instance  attended  with  defeat  audioes  of 
life  to  the  rebels,  there  was  no  regular  battle  with  the  publio 
forceSf  and  the  moTcment  has  for  the  present  died  away  in  a 
series  of  agrarian  depredations — sad  presage  of  tbe  troubles 
which  awut  unhappy  Ireland,  we  fear,  during  winter. 

This  renewed  attempt  at  rebellion,  though  received  with 
caution  and  incredulity,  was  invested  with  a  gravity  which 
awakened  serious  forebodings.  The  time  appointed  for  open- 
ing the  State  Trials  at  Clonmel  was  rapidly  drawing  near. 
It  was  apprehended  that  these  midnight  marchings  might  be 
preparatory  to  a  general  rising  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  prisoners  on  their  way  from  Dublin  to  Clonmel.  Escorted, 
however,  by  a  strong  body  of  troops,  the  prisoners  were  eon- 
ducted  in  safety  into  Clonmel  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 
The  Special  Commission  was  opened  on  the  foUowmg  day, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord-Chief-Justice  Blaokbume,  the 
Lord-Chief-Justioe  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Justice  Moore.  The 
first  of  these  judges  addressed  the  grand  jury  in  exptlanation 
of  the  law  of  high  treason,  and  the  amount  and  description  of 
evidence  necessary  to  substantiate  the  charge  against  the 
prisoners.  His  lordship's  address  was  oharaoterised  by 
iaimess  and  moderation ;  and,  on  the  same  evening,  tbe  jury 
found  true  bUls  a^nunst  William  Smith  O'Brien,  Terence 
Bellew  M'Manus>  James  Orchard,  Dennis  Tighe,  and  Pa- 
trick O'Donaelli  ^^i  on  tho  following  day,  against  Thomas 
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Francis  Meagher.  Orchard,  Tighe,  and  0*Donnell  belong 
to  the  peasant  class,  and  were  ongaared  in  the  affmy  at  Ballin- 
garnr.  Tho  indietntent  consists  of  six  counts,  but  in  roality 
•mbracea  only  tbreo  distinct  acts  of  treason,  viz.,  tho  at- 
tempt to  compel  a  party  of  police  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
]MuUinahoDO  on  tlie  26th  (if  July,  the  erection  of  barricades 
at  Kiilenaulo  on  the  2dth,  and  tlio  attick  at  Boulagh  Com- 
mon on  the  SOth  of  tl  e  same  month.  Tho  usual  period  of  five 
days  beiug  allowed  tho  prisoners  to  prepare  to  plead,  the 
trials  would  commence  on  the  28th. 

Considerable  interest  was  excited  by  the  fact  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  been  summoned  to  api)ear  a^j  a  witness  on 
tho  part  of  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien.  The  intention,  wo  believe, 
was  to  produce  certain  documents  of  a  violent  character,  of 
which  Lord  John  was  the  author,  during  the  agitation  which 
preceded  the  passinc^  of  tho  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
counsel,  however,  have  thought  it  prudent  to  dispense  with 
this  part  of  their  case,  and  the  Premier  has  been  spared  the 
«rdeal  which  was  in  store  for  him. 

FRANCE. 
The  Natioail  Assembly  has  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  has 
disposed  of  the  question  of  right  to  labour,  which  has  been 
the  source,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  source,  of  so  much 
danger  and  difficulty  to  the  Republic.  Tho  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution solved  tho  problem  by  simply  declaring  that  **  the 
Republic  owes  assistance  to  necessitous  citizens,  either  by 
procuring  work  for  them  in  tho  limits  of  its  resources,  or  in 
giving  the  means  of  existence  to  those  who  are  unfit  to 
work.''  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  more  than  the  basis  of 
a  oommonplaco  Poor-hiw,  and  is  all  embraced  in  our  43d  of 
Elizabeth.  Tho  Socialists  and  Ultra-Republicans  were  there- 
fore very  dissatisfied,  and  proposed  an  amendment  recognis- 
ing the  right  of  "  all  citizens,"  that  is,  whether  nocessitous 
or  not,  to  **  instruction,  work,  and  assistance."  This  pro- 
position, however,  though  somewhat  modified,  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  wording  in  the  preamble  adopted 
as  it  stood.  But  though  the  Socialists  are  weak  in  the  As- 
sembly, they  are  recovering  their  strength  out  of  doors,  and 
the  election  of  M.  Raspail,  their  favourite  candidate,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  proves 
how  numerous  and  well  organised  this  party  must  be  in  the 
capital.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  M.  Fould  are  the  two 
other  saooessful  oandidates,  tho  former  having  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  singular  coalition  of  Legitimists, 
Orleanists,  Bonapartists,  and  Sociali&ts;  and  the  latter,  who 
is  an  eminent  banker,  owing  his  return  most  probably  to  his 
reputation  as  a  financier. 

The  position  of  General  Cavaignac  is  becoming  every  day 
more  difficult.  It  is  not  supposed  that  he  will  oppose  the 
admission  of  Napoleon  to  the  Assembly  ;  and  tho  trial  of 
Raspail  will  probably  be  ha9tened,  in  order  to  allow  him  to 
take  his  seat  ;  so  that  these  difficulties  will  bo  got  over.  But 
ho  is  constantly  assailed  with  demands  from  the  Monarchists 
to  adopt  a  more  decisive  policy  against  tho  Ultra- Republi- 
cans, while  the  latter  bear  him  a  very  hearty  hatred  for  his 
houraeoisie  tendencies.  Cavaii;nao  seems  determined  to 
keep  both  extremes  in  check  ;  and  the  gravity  of  his  situa- 
tion is  increased  by  the  fact  that  both  are  prepared,  when  an 
opportunity  oficrs,  to  resort  to  physical  force  for  his  over- 
tlirow. 

GERMANY. 
Events  of  much  significance  liave  been  passing  in  Ger- 
many. We  have  always  deemed  it  unfortunate  that  the 
powerful  and  enthusiastic  party,  who  are  struggling  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  multitude  of  petty  sovereignties,  and 
organise  a  strong  central  authority  under  which  the  whole 
Gorman  race  may  repose  in  freedom  and  happiness,  should 
have  embarrassed  tbemselves  with  foreign  war,  and  brought 


down  upon  their  cause  the  odium  of  Europe,  on  so  trifling  a 
question  as  tho  duchies  of  Schleswig-IIoUtcin.     Whatever 
importance  is  attached  to  these  tcrritorios  on  account  of 
their  maritime  position,  there  was  time  enough  to  have 
brought  forward  this  question  when  the  foundation  of  their 
new  commonwealth    had  been  laid  and  somewhat  consoli- 
dated.    But  there  must  always  be  some  point  of  attack 
and  defence  in  politics,  and  the  quarrel  with  Denmark  serves 
in  the  meantime  to  refleot  the  rival  opinions  and  pretensioos 
of  parties  in  Germany.     On  the  2d  of  the  month,  an  armis- 
tice was  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Deomaric  and 
Prussia.     Peace  was  to  last  for  seven  months ;  the  Gensan 
troops  were  to  evacuate  the  Dnohies  ;  and  affairs  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  new  Provisbnal  Govern- 
ment, of  which  Count  Moltke,  a  partisan  of  the  Danes,  was 
to  be  the  head.     Whether  Prussia,  which  was  called  upon  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  war,  failed  to  make  such  favourable 
terms  for  Germany  as  she  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  is  a 
question  which  we  are  scarcely  competent  to  decide.    The  war 
was  regarded  in  this  country  as  a  nuisance,  and  we  received 
the  intelligence  of  a  peace  with  great  satisfiftction,  without 
inquiring  particularly  about  the  terms.     Very  different  was 
the  feeling  manifested  in  the  Duchies  and  throughout  Ger- 
many.     Tho    Schleswig-Holsteiners   became  furious   with 
rage — the  troops  were  on  the  eve  of  mutiny — and  the  Frank- 
fort Assembly,  alarmed  by  this  posture  of  affairs,  and  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  displaying  its  patriotism  and  courage, 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  238  to  221,  that  the  armistice  should 
be  di8i*egarded,  and  that  tho  Central  Power  take  imnsediate 
steps  to  suspend  its  execution.     The  Arch-Duke  John  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  were  thus  brought  into  collision  at  once. 
The  Ministiy  of  the  former  resigned  rather  than  execute 
the  resolution  of  the  Assembly.     M.  Dahlmann,  the  leader 
of  the  majority,  failed  to  form  a  new  Government,  and  the 
Assembly  was  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps,  which  it  did  on 
the  16th,  by  adopting  a  resolution  for  the  immediate  discon- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Dennoark,  by  a  majority  of  258  to 
237.     The  Republicans,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  party 
in  the  Assembly,  and  well  supported  by  the  popuhice  out  of 
doors,  were  h'lghly  incensed  by  what  they  denounced  as  the 
treason  thus  committed  against  the  country.     Largs  out- 
door meetings  assembled,  and  were  harangued  by  Blum, 
Simon,  and  other  republican  leaders  ;  and  on  the  18th,  the 
excited  populace  proceeded  to  open  acts  of  insurrection, 
erecting  barricades,  and  attacking  the  military,  who  werecalled 

out  to  protect  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  Blood  was  freely 
shed  in  defence  of  the  batricades,  and  for  a  time  the  result  of 
the  struggle  was  uncertain  ;  but  at  length  the  insurgents  were 
subdued  and  dispersed  by  thundering  and  destructive  dis- 
charges of  artillery.  The  people  of  Frankfort  were  encou- 
raged to  proceed  to  these  extremities  by  largo  meetings  held 
at  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  other  towns  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
movement,  though  for  the  present  defeated,  h.ts  been  to  ex- 
hibit the  great  strength  of  tho  Republicans  in  Germany, 
and  tho  extreme  danger  to  which  the  existing  Governments 
arc  exposed  by  the  present  attempt  to  organise  them  into  one 
grand  federal  commonwealth. 

Accounts  have  been  received,  since  we  penned  the  above, 
of  a  successful  insurrection  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  under  the 
leadership  of  Strove,  a  Republican.  This  intelligence  msy 
require  to  be  confirmed,  but  it  is  very  circumstantial,  and 
accords  with  what  recent  events  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
How  often  has  it  been  said  of  late  years,  as  much  in  jeat 
as  in  seriousness,  and  without  any  one  really  believbg  it. 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  there  would  not  be  a 
crowned  head  in  Europe ;  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  a 
Republican  movement  which  threatens  to  sweep  Germany  of 
its  kings,  approaches  very  near  to  a  realisation  of  the  pro* 
phecy. 
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In  th«  last  nnmber  we  oommenced  this  new  feature  of  "  Taif  s 
Hagaziiie,"  with  the  view  of  placiiig  before  its  readers,  iaa  con- 
densed form,  all  the  material  informatioii  of  the  month  relating  to 
tliis  great  department  of  oar  indostrial  system.  August  being  the 
n\onth  in  which  the  majority  of  the  great  railway  companies  hold 
their  half-yearly  statutory  meetings,  our  record  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  business  transacted  at  them.  As  our  digest,  however, 
from  the  necessity  of  goii^  early  to  press,  was  only  brought  down 
to  the  24th,  since  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  perio- 
dical gatherings  liave  taken  place,  we  resume  the  digest  from  that 
date.  The  meetings  now  recorded  present  no  improvement  on 
tliose  that  have  gone  before,  but  only  tend  to  confirm  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  fact  that  the  system  has  not  only,  as  it  regards 
profitable  speculation,  reached  its  culmination,  but  experienced  from 
that  point  a  considerable,  and,  in  all  probability,  permanent  depres- 
sion. That  the  principal  lines  will  continue  to  be  a  valuable  source 
of  investment  cannot  be  doubted  for  an  instant,  though  the  day  often 
per  cent,  dividends,  OLoept  in  a  very  few  lucky  instances,  is  gone 
fur  ever ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of  the  new  schemes  ori- 
ginated in  a  time  of  wild  excitement,  must,  if  not  actually  losing 
speculations,  prove  barely  efficient  to  meet  the  working  expenses, 
or  yield  the  smallest  margin  of  profit. 

KALLWAYS  IN  OPERATION  AMD  PAYING  A  DIVIDEND  OUT 
OF  THEIR  TRAFFIC  RECEIPTS. 

Birlenieady  Ltmcashire^  and  Cheshire  JtmcUou  BaUway, — The 
lialf-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Birkenhead  on 
the  36th  August.  The  report  intimated  an  increase  of  8  per 
cent,  on  the  passengers,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  goods  traffic,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  direc- 
tors recommended  payment  of  the  half-year's  interest,  due  upon 
the  L.27  lOs.  and  L.22  shares,  and  that  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
be  paid  to  the  shareholders,  who  should  have  paid  L.IO  per  share 
un  the  L.31  shares  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  The  balance  of 
the  luJf  year  applicable  to  dividend  was  L.S,623. 

Biacklmm,  Bolton,  and  West  Torkehire  RaiJieay. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  Held  ou  the  Slst  of  August, 
at  Blackburn.  According  to  the  directors'  report,  the  traffic  re- 
ceipts on  the  half  year  for  the  portion  of  the  line  in  operation  had 
been  L.2,096  6s.  Id.,  and  the  working  expenditure  L.1,095  lis.  lOd., 
leaving  a  profit  of  L.998  14s.  3d.  The  total  receipts  on  calls 
and  premiums  on  the  sale  of  shares  had  been  L.660,2S1  Os.  8d. ; 
diabursements,L.657,916  Os.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  L.2,365  Os.  8d. 

Bristol  and  Exeter  Bailway.—The  twenty-fourth  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Bristol  on  the  24th  August 
— Mr.  J.  W.  Buller  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  stated  that  the 
clear  disposable  balance  of  the  revenue  account  was  L.29,933  Is.  6d., 
wliich  provided  for  the  usual  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  15,900  whole  shares,  on  which  L.S5  had  been  paid 
up,  and  left  a  reserve  of  L.1,805  lis.  6d.  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
half  year.  A  dividend  of  L.1  18p.  3d.  per  L.lOO  share,  free  of  in- 
come tax,  was  declared  and  agreed  to  for  the  half  year  ending  on 
the  30th  June  last. 

Culedoitian  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  extensive 
company  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  Slst  August.  The  capital 
account  to  30th  June  last  showed  receipts  at  L.3,655,93S  14s.  9d. ; 
expenditure,  L.3,993,731  los.  Id.;  balance  against  the  company, 
L.387,893  Os.  4d.  The  revenue  account  to  same  date  showed  re- 
ceipts at  L.93,857  8s.  lOid.-,  disbursements,  L.72,448  8s.  ll^d.; 
balance  in  favour  of  the  revenue,  L.21,408  19s.  10^.  No  divi- 
dend. 

Chester  and  Holyhead  Railwty.—The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  in  London  on  20th  September.  The  re- 
port stated  that  the  line  was  completed  on  the  Ist  of  May  last 
from  Chester  to  Bangor,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  the  whole  line 
from  Chester  to  Holyhead  was  brought  into  use,  with  the  except- 
tion  of  about  four  miles  at  Menai  Straits.  The  disbursements  of  the 
compatiy  amounted,  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  to  L.3,007,101 ;  the 
receipts  fell  shprt  of  that  sum  by  L,24,827,  their  amount  being  but 
L.2,982,274,  including  the  subscription  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Elailway  Company.  The  traffic  and  passage  receipt*  have 
exceeded  the  parliamentary  estimate,  having  averaged  L.2,307  per 
week,  notwithstanding  the  break  in  the  line.  A  contract  has  been 
made  with  Government,  at  L.30,060  a-year,  for  five  years,  for  con- 
veying the  mails.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  directors  were 
mthoraed  to  i»ae  debentnm  in  li«a  of  pre&raice  shares. 


Dundee,  Perth,  and  Arbroath  Railway. — ^The  half-ywriy  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  Dundee,  on  August  29,  when  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared.  The  net  half-yearly 
revenue  was  L.12,795. 

Edinbvrgh  and  Glasgow  Railioay  Compatiy. — ^The  twenty-first 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  August 
29 — P.  BUckburn,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  working  expenses  on 
the  half  year  were  L.31,3oU  3s.  Id.,  exclusive  interest,  and 
amounted  to  37  per  cent,  on  the  whole  receipts.  The  balance  in 
hand  on  the  six  months  was  L.43,154  ISs.  4d.,  to  which  was  to  be 
added  the  balance  in  hand  to  January  31,  1848,  amounting  to 
L.63,722  148.  4d.,  making  the  total  L.106,877  78.  Id.  A  dividend 
of  6  per  cent,  was  declared,  making  L.57,658  16s.,  and  leaving  a 
net  balance  in  liand  of  L.49,218  lis.  8d. 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  Railway. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Greenock  ou  September  15 
— Mr.  J.  Tasker  in  the  chaii.  The  net  bahmce  in  hand  on  the 
half  year  was  L.14,573  6s.  7d.,  which,  after  providing  for  the 
dividend  on  the  preference  shares,  left  to  be  divided  58.  per  share 
of  L.25,  and  28.  6d.  per  sliare  of  L.12  10s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Lancashire  and  Torishire  Railway, — On  Wednesday,  Sept.  7, 
the  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Man- 
chester— Mr.  H.  Houldsworth  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated 
that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  half  year,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding six  months  of  last  year,  exclusive  df  the  portions  opened 
on  the  Ist  of  April  kst  year,  was  L.249,731  against  L.231,786, 
shovring  a  considerable  increase.  The  capital  account  to  the  30th 
June  showed  the  receipts  to  have  been  L.8,448,579,  and  the  ex- 
penditure L.8,242,627,  leaving  in  hand  L.205,95l.  The  net 
revenue  from  the  half  year  available  for  the  sluireholders  was 
L.93,782,  on  which  it  was  recommended  to  declare  a  dividend  of  6 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This  would  leave  a  balance  of  L.3,716. 

Liverpool,  Crosby,  and  Southpori  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Liverpool  on  the  30th  August. 
The  report  stated  that  the  entire  receipts  on  capital  account  had 
been  L.39,347,  and  the  duft>ursements  and  Uabihtiee  L.116,995, 
leaving  a  bahince  of  L.77,648  to  be  provided  for. 

London  and  South  Western  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  important  company  took  place  in  London  on  26th  August. 
The  report  showed  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  in  the  bygone  six 
months,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  hist  year, 
of  L.26,155.  The  gross  income  for  the  last  half  year  was 
L.218,587  3s.  6^.  -,  the  working  expenses  were  L.118,729  9s.  7id.; 
leaving  a  bahuace  of  L.99,837  13s.  lid.  Out  of  this  there  was  to 
be  paid  the  interest  ou  borrowed  capital  to  finish  the  line,  and 
L.8,000  carried  over  to  the  credit  of  the  new  capital  of  1845,  leav- 
ing avaikble  for  a  dividend  the  sum  of  L.77,826  16s.  2d.  A 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  subject  to  income 
tax,  was  then  declared. 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  at  Marpyort  on  the  30th  August.  The  report  stated  that  the 
gross  revenue  for  the  half  year  was  L.13,641,  showing  a  decrease 
of  L.2,423,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  half  year  of  1847. 

M(mJcland  BaUways. — ^The  first  meeting  after  the  recent  amal- 
gamation of  these  important  mineral  lines  was  held  at  Glasgow 
on  6th  September — Mr  Thomas  Graham  in  the  chair.  The  traffic 
account  showed  a  balance  of  L.9,530,  appUcable  to  dividend,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  L.6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  directors, 
however,  recommended  that  a  dividend  of  L.5  per  cent,  per  annum 
only  should  be  declared ;  and  that  the  balance,  L.1 ,283,  less  in- 
come-tax, should  be  carried  to  the  reserve  account. 

North  British  iZai^eoy.— Half-yearly  meeting  held  in  Edin- 
burgh  on  September  13.  The  report  stated  that  the  revenue 
account  showed  a  free  balance  of  L.24,448  128.  lid.,  from  which 
the  directors  recommended  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half  year  be  declared  and  paid  on 
the  original  and  Dalkeith  Branch  shares.  This  would  leave  a  ba- 
lance of  L.488  128.  lid.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  current 
half-year's  account.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding  half  year 
in  1847,  the  revenue  of  the  bygone  half  year  showed  an  increase 
of  L.8,310  78.  6d.  It  was  recommended  to  apply  again  to  Parlia- 
ment for  an  act  for  the  enhirgement  of  the  Edinburgh  station  and 
the  improvement  of  the  branches  to  Leith  and  Dalkeith.  The  ca- 
pital nov  espended  oa  tha  oompaDy'a  linu  wm  L.3|103,4£Q  Os*  6d« 
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SfoUith  Central  Ratlwry. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  Perth,  on  80th  August.  According  to  the  report 
the  total  receipts  up  to  Slst  of  July  had  been  L.1,23S,24& ;  and  the 
expenditure  Ll,215,496 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  L.22,740.  The 
arrears  on  calls  were  stated  to  be  L.18,407.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  line  the  receipts  from  traffic  had  been  L.10,075  ;  and  the  work- 
ing expenses  L.4s,5S4 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  company 
of  L.5,4S1.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Wear  FaUey  Railicajf. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  at 
Darlington  on  September  1.  The  report  stated  that  the  share  calls 
had  been  fr«ely  responded  to.  The  meeting  declared  a  dividend  of 
L.6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

RiJLWATS  IN  PEOORESS. 

Colcietier  and  Stour  Valley  Bailicay. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  took  place  at  Colchester  on  August  30th.  The 
report  stated  that  the  directors  were  still  in  communication  with 
the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Union  Company  respecting  the  keeping 
of  their  line,  but  no  arrangement  had  been  concluded. 

C&rtMoall  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  at  Truro.  The  report,  which  was  adopted,  recom- 
mended the  suspension  of  operations  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing depression.  The  total  amount  received  had  been  L.193,995  18s. ; 
and  expended,  L.173,655  Is.  6^;  balance,  L.30,340  6s.  9id. 

Direct  London  and  Portsmouth  Raihcay.  —  Half-yearly  meet- 
ing was  held  in  London  on  29th  August.  The  bidanoe  whidi 
appeared  upon  the  statement  of  accounts  wib  L.32,495. 

Dublin  and  EnmsHllen  RaUuxty. — The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  in  Dublin  on  Slst  August.  The  report  stated  that  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Dnn- 
dalk  to  Castlewearing,  which  was  expected  to  be  opened  in  time  for 
the  traffic  resulting  from  the  present  harvest.  From  the  statement 
of  accounts,  it  appeared  that  L.  152,484  had  been  received,  and 
L.139,251  expended,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  L.18,233. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Baihoay. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
took  place  in  Dublin  on  2Sd  August — John  Barlow,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  report  stated  that  the  receipts  during  the  half  year 
amounted  to  L.  105,043  Is.  9d.;  the  expenditure  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  L.115,020  14e.;  and  the  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors  on  the  30th  June  was  L.48,189  14e.  Id.  Keport 
agreed  to. 

Dublin^  Dundrum^  and  Btdhfamkam  Mailway. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  took  place  in  Dublin  on  the  29th  of  Augnst,  from  whidi 
it  appeared  the  receipts  for  the  half  year  had  been  L.1^949 ;  and 
the  expenditure  L.l,187 ;  bahmce  in  iavour,  L.813. 

£ati  Indian  Maikcay. — The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  in 
London,  on  August  80th — Mr.  Aglionby,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  On 
the  report,  setting  forth  the  accounts  of  the  company,  being  read 
and  agreed  to,  a  resolution  was  moved: — ** Tliat  the  board  be  re- 
quested to  proceed  to  discuss  with  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  position  of  the  line  to  be  commenced 
upon,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  relating  to  it ;  and  that  the 
result,  with  full  particulars  of  the  anticipated  costs  and  traffic,  be 
submitted  to  the  proprietary.'* 

East  Lothian  Central  Railway, — The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  August  30th.  The  report  stated  that  an 
extension  of  time  for  completing  the  works,  for  two  years,  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Railway  Commissioners.  Tlie  total  amount 
inhandwasL.12,482. 

East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  Bimdnyham  Junction  Railway. 
— ^The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  August  2l8t. 
Six  and  a  half  miles  of  the  line  were  stated  to  be  in  progress,  and 
the  expenditure  had  been  L.234,930.  A  balance  of  L.7,256  re- 
mained in  hand.  The  line  was  expected  to  cost  about  L.800,000, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  Railway  Company. 

Eastern  Union  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  in  Ipswich  on  24th  August.  The  report  stated 
the  receipts  to  have  been  L.  1)530,000;  the  expenditure  L.1,522,231 ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  L.8,625.  The  receipts  on  the  portion  open 
during  the  half  year  had  been  L.29,122  13s.  7id. 

Edinbwyh  and  Bathyate  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  15th  September.  According  to  the  report 
submitted,  the  receipts  of  the  company  had  been,  up  to  the  Slst 
of  July,  L.94,548  6s.  lid. ;  and  the  expenditure  L.84,999;  lefiving 
in  hand  a  balance  of  L.9,514. 

Edi$iburyh  and  Northern  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  September  9.  The  capital  account 
showed  L.1,722,213  received  and  expended,  indnding  L.827,778, 
4a«  to  thft  Iwiiken  Moid  otheit«    The  rtveuie  aooooAt  stated 
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L.34,028  received,  and  L.22,921  expended,  leaving  a  balanee  of 
L.11,107,  to  which  was  addai  L.8,840  from  last  aocoont,  being  a 
net  balance  in  favour  of  revenue  account  of  L.19,948. 

Kendal  and  Windermere. — The  a4)oumed  meeUng  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  in  Kendal  oq  September  11,  to  receive  the  report  <ii' 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting,  to  oonduci  a 
negotiation  with  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Company  for  a  le&se. 
The  committee  reported  that  they  had  been  unsnccessfriL  Undrr 
the  circumstances,  it  was  decided  to  raise  L.50,000  in  prefereDt^ 
shares,  in  order  to  g^  ri4  of  their  liabilities — ^the  ahares  to  be 
fixed  at  L.IO  each. 

Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railwtnf. — ^The  lialf-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  was  held  at  Leeds  on  28th  August.  The  report  stated  Uui: 
the  receipts  on  the  portion  of  the  line  beyond  Bipon,  which  had  beea 
recently  opened,  wereL.l  ,822  5s.  6d.,  leaving  a  profit  of  L.856 13s.  Ud. 
beyond  the  expenses  of  working.  The  receipts  from  the  River 
Ure  Navigation  Purchase  amounted  to  L.2,095  los.  Sd^  and  the 
balance  of  profits  was  L.l,704  13s.  3d.,  which  would  pay,  as  autio- 
pated,  about  five  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money. 

Londonderry  and  EnniskiUen  RailwQf. — ^The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing was  held  in  London  on  19tb  September.  The  report  ws3 
anything  but  cheering. 

Manchester,  Buxton,  Matloci,  and  Midland  Junction  Sailwmy. 
— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareliolders  was  held  at  D«bj 
on  7th  September.  According  to  the  report,  the  amount  reodvttl 
was  L.266,535,  and  the  expenditure  L.219,300,  leaving  in  htfid 
L.47,235. 

Newry  and  EnniskiUen  Railway, — The  half-yearly  meeting  d" 
this  company  was  held  in  London  on  SOth  August.  The  re- 
port contained  a  statement  of  accounts,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  receipts  amounted  to  L.95,176  18s.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
L.82,958  78.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  banker's  of  L.  12,2 IS 
10s.  4d.  The  directors  recommended  the  forfeiture  of  4,805  sharei. 

Northern  Counties  Union  Railway. — The)  half-yearly  meetmp 
was  held  in  London  on  the  24th.  According  to  Uie  report  sub- 
mitted, the  amount  of  capital  raised  had  been  L.206,470,  and  the 
expenditure  L.126,679,  leaving  in  hand  a  bahmce  of  L.79,791 .  The 
report  was  adopts,  and  a  resolution  passed  suspending  farther 
proceedings  for  twelve  months. 

Norfolk  Railway  Compcmy. — On  the  24th  August,  the  hnlf- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  took  place.  The  statement  of  ac- 
counts showed  the  receipts  obtained  ftpxa.  the  shareholders  to  \je 
L.1,782,45S,  and  the  expenditure  L.1,736,203,  leaving  in  hand  a 
balance  of  L.46,255.  The  chairman  stated  that,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  every  holder  of  L.lOO  of  Norfolk  stock  would  receive  adi%  i- 
dend  on  five  L.20  shares  of  the  Eastern  Counties  KaOway.  Th** 
amount  thus  guaranteed  was  L.2,300,000.  A  dividend  on  the  capiUl 
stock,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  half  year,  was  then  declared. 

Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway. — ^The  half- 
yearly  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  August  25.  The  report 
stated  that  the  total  income  had  been  L.l, 278,706,  of  which  a  bal- 
ance of  L.43,821  remained  in  hand.  The  Great  Western  had 
agreed  to  lease  the  line  at  4  per  cent,  certain,  with  half  the 
profits. 

Scottish  Midland  Junction  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  at  Perth  on  August  28 — Mr.  Hugh  Watson 
in  the  chair.  According  to  the  report,  the  receipts  up  to  Slst 
July  had  been  L.465,594  12s.  6d.,  less  L12,882  8s.  9d.  due  to  the 
company's  hfmker,  and  the  expenditure  L.465,594  12s.  6d.  The 
works  were  represented  as  in  a  forward  state.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing was  held  on  29th  August,  at  Shrewsbury.  The  report  stated  that 
a  portion  of  the  line  from  Shrewsbury  to  Wellington,  belonging  to 
this  company,  would  be  opened  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  together 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  line  to  Stafford,  belonging  to  the 
Shropshire  Union  Company.  The  line  from  Shrewsbury  to  Oaken- 
gate9,a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  would  also  be  opened  at  tluit  period. 
The  company's  accounts  for  the  last  half  year  showed  receipts  at 
L.607,198  ;  expenditure,  L.584,884 ;  balance  at  the  banker's  and 
on  loan,  L.22,314.  A  disciisBion  took  place  as  to  the  proposal  by 
the  directors  to  raise  the  sum  of  L.l 55,000  at  a  iixed  dividend  of 
L.8  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  at  t&e  rate  of  L.C  per 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  actual^  paid  up.  It  was  agreed  to 
a4Joum  the  meeting  for  a  fortnight,  to  give  the  shareholders  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions.— rThe  adijoumed  meeting 
took  place  at  the  same  place  on  12th  September,  when,  after  an 
animated  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken  regarding  the  proposed 
issue  of  preference  shares.    Miyorit^  for  the  directors^  920, 
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LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK. 
Suddenly,  on  the  Slat  September,  in  a  field  nearWelbeck  Abbey, 
Nottinghamshire,  the  scat  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  M.P.,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  This  lamen- 
table event  took  place  as  his  lordship  was  proceeding  on  foot  to 
dine  witli  the  Earl  of  Manvers,  at  Thoresby  Park,  five  or  six  miles 
distant.  The  unexpected  and  untimely  death  of  this  nobleman, 
caused,  as  declared  at  the  Coroner's  inquest,  by  a  disease  of  the 
lieart,  created  a  po^Cerful  sensation  in  the  public  mind,  and  the 
prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  country  was  one  of  the  deepest 
regret  at  the  ttoumiul  announoement.  His  loss  will  be  long 
felt  by  his  relatives  and  friends.  To  a  large  body  of  political 
adherents  it  is  abnost  irreparable.  Oocapying,  as  he  did  within 
the  last  two  years,  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  politics  of  this 
country,  and  the  acknowledged  head,  although  he  had  ceased  to  be 
the  leader,  of  a  new  and  most  determined  party  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  his  death  may  even  be  considered  one  of  national  im- 
portance. 

Lord  George  was  the  second  son  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Portland  (now  in  liis  81st  year)  by  Henrietta,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Major-General  Scott  of  Balcomie,  and  the  sister  of 
Yiscounteis  Canning.  His  mother,  the  Duchess,  died  in  1S14. 
He  was  bom  on  the  S7th  of  February,  1803,  and  named  William 
George  [Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck,  but  was  generally  termed 
Lord  QeorgeBentinck.  His  elder  brother,  William  John,  Marquis 
of  Titchfteld,  the  heir  to  the  dukedom,  was  born  in  1800.  He 
-was  also  the  brother  of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.  for  the 
northern  division  of  Nottinghamshire;  Lady  Howard  de  Wal- 
den :  Lady  Charlotte  Denison,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Benison, 
1VI.P.  for  Malton ;  and  Lady  Mary  Bentinck,  who  is  unmarried. 
His  lordship  himself  vmm  never  married.  Lord  George  was  for 
sometime  at  Eton,  and  completed  his  education  at  Chriat  Church, 
Oxford.  After  leaving  the  University,  he  obtaihed  a  commission 
in  the  Guards,  and  in  this  corps  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, retiring  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  did 
not  enter  Parliament  till  he  was  26  years  of  age.  In  1828  he 
was  elected  for  King's  Lynn;  succeeding  in  the  representation 
of  tliat  constituency,  his  uxicle.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  he  has 
sat  for  it  without  interruption  ever  since.  He  had  previously 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  his  uncle  by  marriage,  George  Canning, 
when  that  statesman  was  prime  minister.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
he  spoke  with  modesty  of  this  position,  as  being  '*  the  humblest 
office  which  a  political  man  can  lUl;"  but  in  that  capacity  he  ex- 
hibited abilities  which  gave  lugh  satisfaction  to  his  distinguished 
kinsman ;  and  Canning  was  accustomed  to  say  of  him,  that  if  he 
could  overcome  his  constitutional  indolence,  he  was  capable  of 
attaining  very  high  political  distinction. 

The  family  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  Uie  head  is  of 
Dutch  extraction.  The  first  who  came  over  to  England  was  Wil- 
liam Bentbck  of  Overyssel,  in  Holland,  first  page  of  honour,  and 
subsequently  confidential  adviser  to  William  Prince  of  Orange. 
After  the  Bevolutiou,  he  was  created,  in  1689,  Earl  of  Portland, 
Viscount  Woodstock,  and  Baron  of  Cirencester.  In  1716,  his 
successor  was  made  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Marquis  of  Titchfield, 
in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  The  third  duke  was  a  well-known 
politician  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  and  filled  the  highest  poli- 
tical offices,  having  been  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  twice 
IVime  Minister.  He  died  in  1809,  when  his  son,  the  present 
Duke,  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  &mily. 

Although  Lord  George  was  a  younger  son,  yet  Vis  his  mother 
brought  a  very  considerable  marriage  portion  to  the  already  wealthy 
House  of  Portland,  he  was  not  circumscribed  in  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources.    His  mother's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Canning. 

His  lordship,  from  his  youth,  took  a  great  interest  in  field  sports, 
and  for  a  long  time  waa  known  as  one  of  tlie  principal  patrons  of 
the  turf  in  the  kingdom.  In  all  racing  matters,  indeed,  he  was  a 
great  authority,  and  under  his  superintendance,  some  excellent  re- 
gulations were  established  at  the  principal  racing  meetings  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  and  science  in  the  art  of 
breeding  and  jockeyship,  and  possessed  some  of  the  best  raoe-horses 
in  the  country. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a  ootutant  attendant,  though 


for  many  years  he  seldom  spoke.  One  of  hia  first  votes  was  for 
Catholic  Emancipation.  His  maiden  speech  was  made  in  188 J, 
but  it  failed  to  produce  any  striking  effect.  He  voted  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  opposed  some  of  the  principal  details 
in  committee.  Soon  after  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative 
party,  voting  with  than  on  important  questions,  but  seldom  address- 
ed the  House.  The  only  occasion,  indeed,  on  which  his  lordsliip 
strikingly  distinguished  himself  in  the  House,  prior  to  his  assum- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Proteetionists,  was  when  a  bill  was  brought 
forward  to  protect  pertons  engaged  in  horse-racing  from  the  en- 
forcement of  obsolete  penalties. 

It  was  the  events  of  the  year  1846,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave 
in  his  adliesion  to  free  trade,  that  first  brought  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck prominently  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  developed 
the  latent  energies  of  his  mind  and  character.  His  lordship  then 
took  Mr.  Miles'  place  as  leader  of  the  agricultural  party.  He  did 
not  at  first  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  irreconcilable  enmity  to 
Ministers.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  Com  Bill  having  been  in- 
troduced a  short  time  before,  he  still  spoke  moderately  of  the 
Ministers  in  an  occasional  discussion  on  the  timber  duties ;  but  a 
week  after  he  made  a  more  violent  speech,  although  still  keeping 
up  some  of  the  Parliamentary  courtesies.  It  was  this  speech 
which  first  drew  upon  Lord  George  Bentinck  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  His  energy  of  character,  dauntless 
earnestness,  indomitable  perseverance,  untiring  zeal,  and  un- 
flinching courage,  with  his  unmistakeable  sincerity  and  high 
honourable  feeling,  joined  to  the  appalling  mass  of  statistics  which 
ho  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  debate,  coupled,  too,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  his  often  fierce  and  reckless  invective  and  not 
very  dignifi^  manner,  were,  when  combined  in  one  man,  unusual 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  readily  obtained  the  unconditional 
leadership  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  most  dangerous  Session 
to  which  their  principles  had  been  exposed.  He  was  the  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  and  he  has  fidlcn  the  first  victim  in  the  strife. 
From  that  period  his  Lordsliip  abandoned  his  sporting  pursuits, 
and  sold  off  his  stud,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  politics.  Tho 
change  was  great,  and  unexpected,  but  it  was  complete  and  perma- 
nent. If  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  tho  House  of  Commons 
along  with  him  in  his  views,  he  was,  at  all  events,  listened  to  with 
attention.  He  was  obliged  to  bow  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  free-trade ;  but  he  had 
gained  one  triumph,  and  served  a  particular  object,  namely,  in 
lessening,  for  a  time,  public  confidence  in  the  man  who  alone  could 
have  overthrown  the  old  system ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  beaten  in  a 
long-expected  division  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  office.  His  hostility  to  Sir  Robert  was  decided  and 
undisguised.  He  accused  him  of  tergiversation,  and  of  being  one 
of  those  who  "  had  hounded  to  the  death  liis  illustrious  relative," 
Mr.  Canning.  But  it  was  principally  shown  in  his  opposition  to 
the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Peel  Ministry.  On  other  questions 
his  Lordship  pursued  a  liberal  and  independent  course.  He  dif- 
fered with  the  majority  of  his  party  on  the  question  of  civil  and 
religious  libertj-.  He  supported  the  Jewish  Relief  Bill,  his  vote 
on  which  was  followed  by  his  withdrawTd  from  the  leadersliip  of 
the  Protectionist  party.  He  also  supported  Mr.  Watson's  Ronian 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  announced  his  intention  of  supporting 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  landowners  in 
Ireland. 

Though  single-minded  and  upright  in  his  public  character,  he 
was  also  headstrong  and  violent;  and  led  away  by  the  passion  or 
prejudice  of  the  moment,  he  sometimes  erred  sadly  from  pure  want 
of  tact,  in  hb  assaults  upon  public  men.  Of  this  nature  were  his 
attacks  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  He  made 
charges  of  public  misconduct  against  Lord  Ripon,  and  of  private 
corruption  on  the  part  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  founded  on  the  case  of 
an  appointment  in  Bombay,  and  afberwards  added  a  furtlier  charge 
against  Lord  Lyndhurst,  of  having  played  the  traitor  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  by  seeking  to  form  a  coalitiou  in  order  to  defeat  that  states- 
man on  the  sugar  duties.  On  the  subject  of  the  uavigation-'^laws, 
he  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Government  measure  for  their 
repeal,  and  Ministers  were  ultimately  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

Hii  private  character  was  wor^y  of  all  respect.    Though  a 
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patron  of  the  turf,  he  is  said  to  have  l)een  a  man  of  retired  and 
studious  liabitK.  lie  seldom  went  into  society,  either  at  Wclbeck 
Abbey,  at  Doncister,  or  at  London,  eveu  when  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  stat4»d  that  an  alteration  in  his  manner  and  bodily  appear- 
ance was  noticed  for  some  montlis  past  by  his  servantH  and  friends ; 
that  lie  wjw  severely  attacked,  two  months  ago,  by  pleurisy,  and 
that  his  medic:il  adviser  had  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  him  on 
account  of  his  close  and  continuous  appliciition  to  study,  when 
preparing  for  his  speeches  in  Pariiaincnt.  His  lordship  had  been 
known  on  several  occasions  to  ahnt  himself  np  in  Iiis  room  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours  consecutively,  never  during  all  that  time 
seeing  anybody,  when  preparing  for  his  contlicts  in  the  House  of 
C/ommons.  At  the  late  St.  Legcr,  it  is  stated  that  he  won  £80,000. 
He  is  represented  as  being  a  tail  man,  of  commanding  appearance. 
His  death  is  a  great  calamity  and  a  severe  blow  to  his  party,  who 
cannot  furnish  from  among  them  any  one  sufficiently  qualified  to 
take  his  place. 


LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  RUXTON. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  29th  August,  of  dysentery,  Lieutenant 
George  E.  Ruxton,  aged  38,  of  the  89th  Regiment.  He  wr* 
the  writer  of  the  Blackwood  series  entitled  "  Life  in  the  Far  West," 
and  had  obtained  some  fjune  by  his  volume  of  "  Adventures  in 
Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains."  He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  a 
few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  with  another  British  officer,  who, 
supposing  him  to  be  convalescent,  proceeded  with  General  Brooke 
for  the  Upiier  Mississippi. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  LORD  DOUGLAS. 

At  his  residence,  in  St.  George's  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Lon- 
don, on  the  10th  September,  the  Right  Hon.  Chajilks  Dougl.vs, 
Baron  Douglas,  of  Douglas  Castle,  in  the  Peonage  of  Great  Britain. 
He  had  been  for  seventeen  years  suffering  from  paralysis,  but  his 
last  fatal  illness  w;is  of  but  one  night's  duration.  The  deceased 
lord  was  bom  in  1775,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  the  first  lord  by 
his  first  wife,  Lady  Lucy  Graliara,  the  second  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Archibald,  the 
second  lord,  in  184rk  He  was  hereditary  Conshible  of  Dundee, 
and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Forfarshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Lan- 
arkshire. He  was  never  married;  and  is  succeedetl  by  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Douglas,  of  Broughton,  North  Hants, 
and  Marsham  Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire.  The  cre;Uion  of  the  title 
of  Baron  Douglas  bears  date  1790.  The  first  peer  (Archibald 
Stewart)  was  one  of  the  parties  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cases 
that  ever  came  before  an  English  court  of  law.  He  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Douglas — a  title  which  became 
extinct  in  1761 .  He  was  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Sir  John  Stewart, 
Bart.,  by  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  sister  of  the  last  Duke  of  Douglas, 
and  was  bom  when  her  ladyship  was  in  her  olst  year.  The  birth 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place  at  the  house  of  Madame  Le  Brun, 
in  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1748.  The  right  of  the  first  lord 
to  the  estates  was,  however,  questioned  by  the  guardians  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  that  time  a  minor.  The  case  was 
decided  at  Paris,  in  favour  of  his  grace,  and  again  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  but  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
given  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas. 
Those  who  have  read  the  historj'  of  the  period  may  remember 
that  the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  subsequently  published 
some  strong  letters  on  Lord  Mansfield's  conduct  during  the  long 
litigated  case,  and  in  support  of  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  courts. 
The  cause  was  known  as  the  Douglas  cause,  and  made  a  noise  all 
over  Europe. 


MR.  R.  S.  TAYLOR. 


/ 


On  the  night  of  the  15th  September,  at  his  house,  The  Laurels, 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  in  the  S4th  year  of  his  age,  Russei.l 
Scott  Tatlor,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Edward  Taylor. 
Esq.,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  Manchester 
Gvardian.  Mr.  R.  S.  Taylor  was  bora  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1825,  and  received  hia  education  partly  in  private  schools,  partly 


in  the  Manchester  College,  and,  lastly,  at  the  London  University, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  Though  not  remarkable  for  '-le 
extent  of  his  acquirenumts  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  31  r. 
Taylor  made  a  very  respectable  progress  in  all  the  useHhl  branc-i'-s 
of  study;  but  he  was  distinguished,  even  at  a  very  early  .i*r, 
for  a  sound  judgment  and  a  well-balanced  mind,  which  estiiuatrl 
every  species  of  knowledge  according  to  the  ends  which  it  whs 
•calculated  to  serve,  and  gave  to  every  pursuit  its  due  wci^hl  ml 
importance.  Gifl«l  with  high  qualities  of  intellect  and  disju'sir  i-  u 
and  place<l  in  an  advantageous  position  for  their  bencficnl  cxv.-r'i-i', 
31r.  Russell  'J'aylor  appeiired  to  have  before  Mm  a  career  Injrhlr 
creditable  to  himself,  and  of  great  utility  to  his  fellow-crwil.:jT«. 
But,  alas!  mental  endowments  are  sometimes  gained  at  the  c-tpei<«c 
of  physical  strength.  Although  Mr.  Taylor  enjoyed  general  g^jM 
health,  those  who  knew  him  best  were  bnt  too  well  aware  that  lii< 
organization  was  comparatively  feeble  and  delicate.  When  at- 
tacked by  typhus  fever  of  the  most  malignant  type,  he  rapidly  »unk 
under  its  virulence,  after  a  confinement  to  ths  houae  of  four  d«>s 
only.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  married  aI>ou: 
thirteen  months,  and  he  leaves  a  widow  and  an  infant  daughter. 
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CAPT.  POLHILL. 

.  At  Rnmsgate,  on  the  20th  September,  Captain  Fredeeicil 
PoLiiiLL,  for  many  years  M.P.  for  Bedford ;  aged  50.  His  name 
is  familiar  to  the  pi^lic  as  a  memlxsr  of  the  theatriod  a^d  Uterary 
world.  He  was  for  some  time  the  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatrr. 
and  has  been  the  author  ot  several  publications  of  merit.  He 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Southwark  tobacconist  of  the  sami 
and  tlie  second  son  of  the  late  John  PoUull,  of  Hombury  Park, 
Bedfordshire.  He  married,  in  1824,  Frances  Margaretta,  dangfatrr 
of  the  late  John  Dcakin,  Esq.,  of  Baythorpe  House,  Nottingham- 
shire. On  the  demise  of  his  elder  brother  he  inherited  the  family 
property,  and  ^vas  patron  of  one  living.  In  early  life  the  deceased 
entered  the  army,  but  retired  some  years  back  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. TVlicn  first  retnrned  for  the  borough  of  Bedford  in  1S30,  he 
professed  himself  a  Conservative  and  a  supporter  of  protection.  Tu 
1835  and  in  1S41  he  came  in  on  similar  principles.  In  1S3-2  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  Latterly  the  deceased  became  a- 
supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  and  other  measures  of  that  minister.  At  the  hut  cledioa  fw 
Bedford  he  was  left  in  a  minority  on  the  poll. 


REV.  DAVID  RUSSELL,  D.D. 

At  Dundee,  on  the  23d  September,  the  Rrv.  Davdj  Rcssiu  , 
D.D.fif«ator  of  the  Congregational  Church  assembling  m  AVard 
Chapel  of  that  town.  Dr.  Russell  was  the  author  'of  "  Letters 
Practical  and  Consolatory,"  a  treatise  "  On  the  Adamic  Covenant,^ 
a  tractate  in  defence  of  "Infant  Salvation,"  and  other  theologicvd 
works,  which  display  a  great  power  of  independent  thought,  and  a 
scrupulous  deference  to  the  inspired  oracles  of  truth.  He  was 
bora  in  Glasgow  in  1779.  In  1803  he  entered  the  Theological 
Academy  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  August,  1805,  he  was  >ent 
to  Aberdeen  to  supply  a  preaching  station,  and  remidned  tlicrc 
about  five  months.  In  January,  1806,  he  went  to  3Iontroa\ 
where  he  remained  nine  months.  In  the  following  November 
he  returned  to  Aberdeen,  and  soon  afler  he.  receircd  a  call 
from  a  church  then  recently  formed,  now  assembling  in  Fre- 
derick Street  Chapel  of  that  town,  and  was  ordained  11th 
March,  1807.  He  remained  there  tiU  August,  1809,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Dundee,  where  he  resided  tiU  his  death.  As  a  divine 
he  held,  next  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  tlie  highest  place  in  the  Indepen- 
dent body.  He  possessed  a  strong  natural  understanding,  ^hich 
he  enriched  by  extensive  reading ;  and  had  dear  and  coraprdiensiTe 
views  of  thcolog}'.  He  was  an  able  and  attractive  preacher,  and 
had  a  singular  aptitude  in  expounding  the  Scriptures.  During  the 
whole  period  of  his  ministry  he  preached  three  times  every  Sunday, 
and  once  on  a  week-day  besides.  His  manners  were  simple  and 
unassuming  ;  and,  cherishing  a  catholic  spirit^  he  was  tolerant  to- 
wards those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He  seldom  took 
part  in  controversy,  and  then  with  reluctance.  He  has  left  a 
widow,  but  of  a  family  of  seven,  only  one,  who  is  minister  of 
Nicholson  Street  Chapel,  Glasgow,  now  siirviTes. 
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SCOTTISH   RIVERS. 
THE    DEE. 


There  are  two  Dees  in  Scotland — ^the  GaUoway  Dee 
in  the '  sonth-west,  and  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee  in  the 
north-east.  Onrs  is  the  northern  Dee,  the  largest  and 
the  most  interesting.  The  sources  of  the  Dee  are  in 
many  respects  more  remarkable  than  those  of  any  other 
British  river ;  but  they  are  accessible  only  by  toil  and 
labour  which  few  tourists  are  willing  to  encounter; 
although  drovers  and  other  travellers  from  the  south  to 
the  north  of  Scotland  o^n  ascend  Glendee  and  pass  by 
Altdrui  into  Speyside.  The  mountains  of  Glendee  are 
undoubtedly  the  highest  and  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
island ;  yet  the  guide-books  either  leave  them  "  out  of 
the  Highlands/'  or  pass  them  over  in  a  few  lines  that 
tell  one  truth  at  least,  namely,  that  the  writers  never 
have  been  there.  A  graphic  description  of  Glendee  is 
quoted  in  several  guide-books — ^in  the  Crazetteer  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Blackie,  and  in  other  works — from 
an  early  nun*^of  "  Chambers '  Journal. "  It  has  been 
often  republishecvj'is  considered  the  standard  account 
of  the  matter,  and  therefore  we  insert  it  here  in  order 

to  correct  a  very  large  "oversight:" — 

"  We  recoUeot,  in  the  time  of  a  flood,  thinkiDg  the  Linn  of 
Dee  would  be  a  fine  sight.  We  went  and  were  rather  disap- 
pointed. The  water  had  risen  above  the  narrow  broken  part 
of  the  rooks,  and  its  surface  had  a  wider  channel.  It  darted 
betwixt  the  banks  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  smooth  and 
unruffled.  But  of  what  description  must  have  been  the  work- 
ing beneath !  Gome  along,  you  will  gaze  into  those  black 
surgy  depths  till  your  eyes  are  fascinated  and  your  head 
giddy ;  you  will  have  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  fortitude 
elsewhere,  for  we  afe  just  entering  the  desert.  There  are 
two  strand-looking  hovels,  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  linn, with 
each  its  pieoe  of  cultivated  land  about  it,  to  supply  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  unir  .need,  and  unprovided  with  anything  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  uncultivated  hills  but  the  freshness  of  its 
colour.  Gradually  what  was  something  like  a  road  dies  away ; 
and  you  are  now  compelled  to  pick  your  way  among  the 
stones,  and  through  the  long  heather,  occasionallv  meeting 
with  one  of  the  small  tracts  worn  by  the  deer,  and  used  by 
such  iwanty  travellers  as  may  pass  through  that  savage  wil- 
derness. There  is  a  peculiar  effect  of  loneliness  you  may 
never,  perhaps,  have  experienced  before,  on  entering  this 
wilderness.  The  hills  are  at  first  distant,  and  the  glen  wide 
and  hollow ;  but  a  dead  stillness  reigns  on  everything,  except 
on  the  clattering  river,  which  still  flows  on  in  no  un- 
stately  bulk.  Wandering  on,  mile  after  mile,  the  glen 
gradually  nai*row8,  and  gets  more  savage  in  its  aspect ;  great 
black  rocks,  which  look  like  the  stone  walls  of  some  ante- 
diluvian city  of  the  giants,  begin  to  ran  themselves  up  on 
each  side ;  they  approach  more  and  more  towards  each 
other,  and  at  last  the  solitary  spectator  feels  as  if  thev  im- 
peded his  breath,  althongh  they  are  some  miles,  perhaps, 
from  each  other.    It  is  time  we  should  teU  him  exactly 
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where  he  is;  yonder  singular  looking  peak,  with  shaggy 
precipitous  sides,  towards  the  west,  is  Cairntonl;  pro- 
ceeding from  its  side,  as  a  wall  seems  to  proceed  from 
the  angle  of  a  turret,  is  a  vast  black  mass  of  perpen- 
dicular rock ;  that  is  the  Ridge  of  Braeriach,  said,  by  an 
eminent  calculator  of  altitudes,  to  have  two  thousand  feet  of 
sheer  precipice ;  that  two  thousand  feet  of  prooipice  is  the 
object  whion  it  now  almost  aches  your  eyes  to  look  upon — a 
flat  black  mass,  streaked  with  snow,  and  sometimes  intruded 
on  by  a  cloud  which  d  ivides  the  upper  regions  from  the  lower. 
It  is  probable  that  now,  in  mid-day,  a  hoc  sun  gilds  its  black 
front,  and  mocks  its  streaks  of  snow,  while  a  dead,  unearthly 
silence  pervades  the  mass.  It  is  not  so  at  all  times:  for 
here  is  the  workshop  of  storms — here  the  elements,  when 
they  prepare  themselves  to  come  down  with  destruction  on 
the  fruitful  valleys  below,  exercise  their  strength,  and  do  no 
harm ;  then  the  scene  is  diflferent  from  the  stillness  of  the  pre- 
seiit;  but  with  your  leave,  reader,  it  is  a  chan^  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  witness.  Betuming  to  the  description  of  our 
glen :  right  a-head,  and  almost  protruding  into  it,  is  the  well- 
known  Cairngorm;  and,  towards  the  east,  stretches  the  loftier 
Ben-Mno-Dhui,  now  admitted  to  be  the  highest  hill  in  Bri- 
tain ;  but  we  shall  have,  henceforth,  to  describe  some 
of  its  numerous  appearances.  Now,  after  having  beard  the 
names  of  these  mignty  objects,  let  us  request  you  to  indulge 
yourself  in  the  feeling  of  striking  loneliness  and  disconnec- 
tion with  the  world,  which  everything  you  view  seeoas  to  im- 
pose on  you ;  and  if  you  may  not  have  perceived  It  before, 
you  will  now  feel  the  full  expressiveness  of  the  terms  in  those 
lines  by  Hogg,  where  he  says — 

*  Berond  the  griazly  diflls  which  guard 

The  iofiaiot  rills  of  Highknd  Deo, 
Where  hunter's  horn  was  never  heard. 

Nor  bngle  of  the  forest  bee. 
Mid  wastes  that  dern  and  dreary  lie. 

One  mountain  rears  Us  mighty  form. 
Disturbs  the  moon  iu  passing  bye, 

And  smiles  above  the  thunder-storm.' 

Queen'*  Wake,  96j6. 

The  Dee  is  still  a  respectable  stream,  but  we  are  gradually 
running  it  to  earth.  Ascending  its  brawling  course,  where 
it  toils  over  large  stones,  and  winds  round  the  bases  of  rocks, 
we  suddenly  reach  a  mound  of  great  round  stones,  from 
which  it  issues,  gurgling  and  boiling  at  several  outlets, 
seeming  with  difficulty  to  force  itself  through.  Ascend- 
ing the  mount  of  stones,  where  we  bear  a  deep 
hollow  gurglinff  beneath  our  feet,  we  find  on  its 
summit  a  smaU  round  deep  green  lake,  whose  pure 
cold  surface  is  here  and  there  slightly  disturbed  by  the 
bubbling  up  from  the  bottom  of  numberless  springs.  The 
water  is  of  a  beautiful  pale  green,  so  clear  that  yon  can  see 
the  sand  and  stones  at  the  bottom  almost  as  distinctly  as 
through  the  air,  where  the  water  must  be  some  fathoms  deep. 
This  pool  of  water,  then,  reader,  so  singularlv  placed  iu  the 
midst  of  the  wilderness,  is  the  source  of  that  t)ee  which  car- 
ries civilization,  frnitfulness,  and  commerce  through  a  groat 
district  of  Scotland,  waters  many  a  broad  acre  of  wood  and 
com,  and  harbours  the  shipping  of  a  ^at  commercial  city. 
Here  we  bid  you  for  a  while  adieu,  leaving  you  to  reflect,  and 
to  eat  yQor  dinner  in  peace." 
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The  wi-iier  rather  exaggerates  the  gloomy  character- 
istics of  the  scene,  but  its  appearance  depends  greatly 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  matter  on  which  it  is  wise 
to  place  little  reliance  amongst  the  mountains  at  any 
period  of  the  year.    When  the  mists  come  down  closely, 
which  they  often  do  with  great  rapidity  in  summer, 
shrouding  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  leaving  the 
traveller  apparently  in  the  bottom  of  a  great  tunnel,  or 
a  huge  Kfllway  cutting,  the  glen  "looks  desperately 
wild."     In  a  clear  summer  day,  or  a  day  not  quite 
clear,  when  the  sun  is  slightly  shaded  byliigh  "fleecy** 
clouds,  without  the  threatening  of  immediate  rain,  the 
aspect  of  Glendee  is  magnificent.     In  tliis  country  no 
similar  scene  exists.     Glencoe  is  wild  and  associated 
with  dark  remembrances ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  equal  to 
Glendee  in  the  extent  or  the  magnitude  of  its  moun- 
tains. The  writer  in  "  Chambers'  *  had  evidently  ascended 
the  Dee  to  the  well  which  he  describes,  and,  wearied 
with  his  journey,  had  stopped  there.     This  was  sufli- 
ciently  natural.     Standing  on  the  edge  of  this  pretty 
little  lake  amongst  the  mountains,  surrounded  by  huge 
barriers  of  stones,  without  an  apparent  inlet,  and  no 
other  outlet  than  the  gladsome  Dee,  careering  wildly 
and  merrily  o'er  its  rocky  bed,  like  any  prisoner  long 
used  to  the  darkness  of  a  Bastile  brought  .back  again  to 
light  and  day,  it  was  easy  for  the  weary  traveller  to 
suppose  that  he  had  caught  the  river's  source  at  last. 
The  mistake  was  natural,  and  yet  it  was  a  great  blunder. 
The  sources  of  the  river  are  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
higher  in  the  world,  and  a  supplementary  journey  of 
two  hours  climbing  was  requisite  to  reach  them.     The 
Messrs.  Anderson  of  Inverness,  in  their  large  guide- 
book to  the  Highlands,  pass  over  Glendee  and  its  gird- 
ling mountains  in  a  few  lines,  although  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  Highlands,  and,  from  the  immense  height  and 
precipitous  forms  of  the  mountains,  more  remarkable 
than  any  locality  within  the  range  of  their  work.    They 
have  certainly  never  been  up  Alt  Drui,  but  they  have 
gathered  the  particulars  of  the  case  more  accurately 
than  Chambers'  contributor,  who  clearly  was  there,  and 
took  his  dinner  thankfully  by  the  edge  of  the  lowest 
well.     They  say: — 

**  After  traversing  about  ten  miles  up  the  Alt  Brui,  we  reach 
a  venr  high  pass,  in  which  will  be  found  a  few  small  pools 
called  the  springs  or  wells  of  the  Dee,  and  immediately  we  are 
ushered,  along  with  its  infant  waters  throa;B;h  a  deep  and  nar- 
row defile,  flanked  by  the  impending  precipices  of  Ben  Muick 
Dhni  on  the  east,  and  Braeriach  and  Caimtoul  successively 
on  the  west — three  of  the  loftiest  mountaiDsin  Scotland;  the 
first  being  deemed  about  SO  feet  higher  than  Ben-Nevis;  the 
the  others  each  about  4,200  feet.  The  stream  here  forms  a 
series  of  cascades — in  all  about  1,000  feet  in  perpendicalar 
height.  It  is  joined  from  the  west  by  two  other  streams — 
the  Garaohary  and  the  Geusachan — the  former  issuing  from  a 
dark  ravine  between  the  two  last-named  mountains ;  and  the 
latter  descending  a  hollow  between  Gairntoul  and  Ben-a- 
Vrochan,  and  exhibiting  a  lengthened  catiract  about  1,000 
feet  in  height.  After  a  southerly  run  for  about  a  dozen  of 
miles,  the  river  flows  to  the  eastward  through  the  ^reat  Mar 
forest.  As  the  upper  portion  forms  some  of  the  wil(&st  monn- 
taiu  scenery  in  the  Highlands,  so  the  pine  and  birch-clad 
reaches  of  the  strath  for  many  miles  below,  present  one  of 
the  noblest  woodland  expanses  to  be  met  with." 

We  shall  explain  by  and  by  that  the  Messrs.  Ander- 
son are  entirely  mistaken  in  their  pools;  but,  in  passing, 
we  may  add  that  pools  of  some  fathoms  depth — twenty 
feet  deep  pools —  are  rare  in  this  country. 

The  Aberdeenshire  mountains  abound  in  springs  on 
their  highest  summits.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the 
peak  of  Lochnagar,  there  are  some  very  strong  springs, 
throwing  up  a  steady  current  of  the  finest  water,  through 


granite  crevices,  for  many  hundred  yards.  Springs  on 
the  mountains,  and  especially  on  these  hard  granite 
mountains,  are  amongst  the  natural  wonders  not  yet  ex- 
plained. How  they  are  supplied,  and  where  their  ioei- 
haustiblc  waters  are  drawn  from,  are  questions  not  easily 
answered.  The  summer's  drought  or  winter's  rain  have 
no  influence  oyer  them.  They  are  independent  of  all 
apparent  means.  Through  the  huge  masses  of  granite 
that  form  the  crust  of  these  stupendous  mountains,  they 
urge  their  way,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  external  influ- 
ences, and  seem  to  have  selected  the  highest  and  the 
most  inaccessible  places  from  whence  to  ooze  quietly 
out  into  the  world.  The  Dee  and  its  tributaries  are 
largely  indebted  to  these  springs  for  their  waters,  aLd 
for  their  crystal  clearness.  Although  a  large  body  of 
water  passes  through  the  "Chest  of  Dee" — a  remark- 
able gorge  in  the  river's  course,  which  we  may  notice 
afterwards — ^yet  the  whole  current,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Geldie,  is  derived  from  the  mountain  springs, 
except  inmiediatcly  aft^r  heavy  rains.  This  quality  of 
the  water  may  partly  account  for  the  favour  shown  to 
this  river  and  its  tributaries  by  skilful  anglers.  The 
valley  of  the  Dee  has  never  stood  well  in  the  world  for 
fertility.  Its  character  has  been  worse  than  its  qualities. 
An  old  adage  places  it  below  its  neighbouring  river  the 
Don;  and  it  has  been  held  for  long  that, 

"  Except  it  be  for  fish  or  tree, 
Ac  mile  o*  Don*8  worth  twa  o*  Bee,*' 

The  couplet  is  exaggerated,  but,  like  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  there  is  truth  in  its  origin.  The  Dee  was 
the  finest  wooded  and  the  best  fishing  river  in  Scotland. 
Entails,  manufactories,  and  stake-nets  have  partially 
changed  all  these  matters;  but  still,  for  fish  or  wood, 
the  Dee  has  few  rivals  amongst  British  rivers.  The 
salmon  contrive  to  force  their  way  from  the  oeean, 
through  some  stormy  passages,  past  "  the  Linn,"  and 
through  "  the  Chest, ' '  a  still  more  formidable  barrier,  to 
the  foot  of  those  terrible  cliffs  that  hang  high  and  stem 
above  the  infant  river.  An  angler  could  not  want  for 
better  sport  than  the  Lui,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee, 
springing  from  the  same  mountains  and  draining  the 
eastern  and  the  most  rugged  side  of  £en-Mac-Dhui;  as 
the  west  makes  the  Dee.  It  is  a  lonely  stream,  at  some 
seasons  fierce,  wild,  and  rapid;  but  in  its  common  every- 
day life  gentle  enough,  winding  past  the  foundations  of 
old  farm-houses,  that  are  marked  now  only  by  patches 
of  deep  green  amongst  the  heath,  and  then,  onwards 
through  the  remains  of  the  great  Braemar  forest;  and 
sad  fragments  they  are — stumps  of  trees  that  were  the 
finest  in  Scotland  during  the  present  centuiy.  The 
Lui  has  rough  work  before  it  falls  into  the  Dee;  but 
the  salmon  make  that  no  obstacle  to  their  visits,  and 
get  over  every  barrier  without  much  trouble.  When 
"individuals"  twist  themselves  up  over  and  through 
"the  Linn,"  into  and  out  of  the  "Chest  of  Dec," 
there  is  little  reason  for  admiring  the  agility  of  thek 
neighbours  who  merely  ascend  the  Lui. 

Nearly  as  many  misrepresentations  have  been  made 
of  the  source  of  the  Dee  as  of  the  springs  of  the  Nile ; 
and  it  has  been  kept  as  great  a  mysteiy  as  tbe  ongoings 
and  outcomings  of  the  Niger;  yet  it  should  be  no  great 
secret.  The  summit  of  Beu-Mac-Dhui  has  many  charms 
in  a  clear  day  of  summer.  It  is  the  highest  land  in 
Britain.  We  can  get  no  higher  in  the  world  without 
crossing  the  sea  to  Switzerland,  and  scaling  Hoat 
Blanc,  or  some  other  peak  of  the  Alps.     This  Ben-Mac- 
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Dhui  is  president  over  a  convocation  of  mountains. 
From  its  summit  the  crags  of  the  Braeriach  and  Caim- 
toul  to  the  west,  the  lesser  Cairngorm  and  Benna-Main 
on  the  east,  appear  almost  on  a  level  with  the  great 
mountain,  and  grouped  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other.  On  the  south  and  west  the  fine  outline  of  Ben- 
y-Gloe  in  Perthshire,  forms  a  striking  object,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  high  cliffs  of  Lochnagar,  rising  over 
the  multitude  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Forfar- 
shire. The  scene  is  one  of  almost  unapproachable  wild- 
ness.  The  vast  number  of  mountains  apparently  crowded 
together  in  every  diversity  of  form,  and  extending  far 
to  the  right  and  left,  towards  the  south,  cannot  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  watched  them  in  their  cold 
and  stately  dignity — so  solemn  and  "staid  looking"  in 
a  clear  day,  when  the  mist  has  entirely  rolled  off,  and, 
except  the  echoes  of  the  rough  waterfaUs,  or  the  cry 
of  the  muirfowl,  no  sound  whatever  breaks  the  heavy 
solitude.  Far  away  to  the  south-west,  the  blue  outline  of 
Ben-Lomond,  dim  and  indistinct,  running  into  and  mixing 
with  the  sky,  is  pointed  out.  Ben-Nevis,  to  the  west  or 
north-west,  is  no:  so  far  away.  The  hills  that  rise 
around  the  springs  of  the  Forth  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  out  of  which  the  beginnings  of  the  Tay  and 
the  Tummel  are  drawn.  Distant  hazy-looking  strips  of 
green  and  yellow,  towards  harvest  time,  recall  the  broad 
lowland  districts  to  the  mind.  Beyond  them  still — 
though  it  needs  a  clear  eye  or  a  good  glass  to  compre- 
hend the  circle — are  other  strips  of  a  different  colour, 
formed  by  the  sea,  which  is  visible  on  tliree  sides  from  the 
highest  peak  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui.  On  the  north  side,  and 
all  away  towards  the  north,  the  scene  is  soft  and  "  in- 
land," when  compared  with  the  savage  grandeur  in  all 
other  directions.  Beneath  the  hill,  so  far  and  "sheer*' 
apparently  to  the  eye,  that  a  weak  head  grows  light  to  look 
down  to  it  sliarply,  is  Strathspey,  smiling  upwards  in  its 
mixture  of  many  colours,  telling  truly  that  the  hand  of 
industry  has  been  hard  at  work  there.  Above  it  are  the 
little  Morayshire  hills;  and  we  know  that  they  over- 
look the  finest  farms,  and  some  of  the  fairest  old  towns 
in  the  north.  Beyond  them  still,  blue  mountains  rise  up 
dimly  in  the  sky  like  "  cloudlets.'*  They  arc  in  Ross- 
shire — so  Inverness  must  be  away  in  that  direction — and 
a  long  strip  of  silver,  running  outwards  to  the  cast,  and 
widening  by  the  way,  is  the  Moray  Frith ;  and  the  hills 
over  it  are  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  The  outlines 
of  alt  Scotland,  north  of  the  Forth,  come  witliin  the  pic- 
ture laid  out  round  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  and  there  is  no  scene 
in  all  that  vast  extent  of  laud  more  gloomy  and  terrific 
than  those  great  crags  on  its  eastern  side,  that  rise 
round  Loeliavon.  It  is  singular  that  nearly  all  the 
mountains  in  tliis  district  arc  broken  off  into  abrupt 
crags,  on  their  eastern  and  north-eastern  sides,  as  if 
they  had  been  left  unfinished  there,  while  to  the  west 
they  slope  down,  rapidly  often,  but  seldom  so  sharply  as 
to  make  the  descent  inconvenient,  though  it  may  be 
steep.  This  is  the  rule  with  Ben-Mac-Dhui.  The 
great  wall  of  the  Braeriach  is  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
shaggy  cliffs  of  Cairntoul  are  on  the  east.  The  crags 
of  Benvenue  are  also  on  that  side  of  the  hill  where  the 
Geusachen  falls  over  a  thousand  feet  of  sheer  rock. 
A  pony  may  take  the  Queen's  road  up  Lochnagar  to 
its  highest  pinnacle,  and  to  the  edge  of  those  precipices 
on  the  east,  that  rise  in  one  rough  but  perj)endicular  wall 
for  fifteen  hundred  feet  out  of  the  dark  loch,  which  sleeps 
for  ever  in  the  gloom  of  their  vast  shadows.     It  is  a 


singular  rule  observed,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  northern  mountains,  dthough  geologists 
have  not  explained  the  reason.*  The  more  thoughtful 
people  of  the  glens  could  teU  us  why  the  south-western 
side  of  the  mountains  were  bare  of  soil,  and  seem  often  to 
be  run  down  to  the  hard  rock.  The  waters  of  the  great 
flood,  they  say,  came  from  the  south-west,  and  swept  the 
soil  away — a  tradition  quite  in  keeping  with  the  still 
profounder  statements  of  some  scientific  men,  who 
allege  that  the  Pacific  rolled  out  of  its  bed,  and  went 
sweeping  round  the  globe.  We  are  aware  of  one  fact, 
that  from  the  south-west,  for  many  years  since  then,  we 
have  had  the  greater  part  of  our  wind  and  rain,  which 
may  help  to  explain  the  exposure  of  the  rocks  in  that 
direction. 

Still,  the  precipices  on  the  east  and  north-east  remain 
mysterious.  We  are  told  that  the  granite  of  which 
these  mighty  mountains  have  their  crust,  whatever  may 
be  their  interior,  was  thrown  up  in  a  liquid  state.  But 
the  cause  of  its  congealing  in  a  rounded  and  easy  form 
in  some  directions,  and  in  sharp  precipices  in  others,  is 
unintelligible.  Then  the  glens  between  the  mountains 
are  often  half-filled  with  stones  and  blocks  of  this  granite, 
piled  regularly  in  some  places,  in  others  in  confused 
masses,  in  all  'seeming  to  have  been  wrenched  asunder 
and  torn  into  pieces  as  they  are  laid,  out  of  some  huge 
mass,  by  a  terrible  power. 

Our  business  is  not,  fortunately,  with  geology  and  the 
moulding  of  moimtains;  and  although  the  labour  of  as- 
cending Ben-Mac-Dhui  is  so  great,  and  so  well  repaid 
on  its  completion,  that  one  is  apt  to  linger  long,  too 
long,  on  "the  crown"  of  the  island — for  it  is  a  hard 
afternoon's  walk  or  ride  to  the  nearest  "hostelry" — a 
matter  of  some  twenty-two  miles  on  the  Braemar  side, 
without  a  road  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance — yet  the 
river  that  we  came  to  seek  makes  quick  work  of  the 
path  downwards,  and  it  is  better  to  follow  its  example. 
Those  tourists  who  have  no  intention  of  bivouacking 
amongst  heather  have  little  time  to  spare  on  Ben-Mac- 
Dhui. 

Tliere  is  a  dispute  touching  the  orthography  of  this 
mountain  monarch's  title.  The  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
some  good  authorities  speU  it  Ben  Muick  Dhui.  Others, 
with,  we  trust,  better  reasons,  give  it  in  the  way  that 
we  have  adopted,  as  "Ben-Mac-Dhui."  We  take  these 
letters  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  because  also  we  believe 
them  to  be  accurate.  To  southern  eves  and  cars  the 
distinction  may  seem  trivial ;  and  yet  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  credit  of  our  leading  British  hill.  The 
dispute — if  there  be  any,  which  we  hope  may  not  be 
the  case,  for  we  declare  firmly  for  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  and 
arc  to  stand  by  the  "Mac"  in  the  centre — illustrates 
most  aptly  the  saying  that  there  is  but  "  a  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous."  As  we  spell  the  central 
word,  the  Highlanders  render  the  title  of  the  mountain, 
in  their  sonorous  way,  into  "the  hill  of  the  son  of 
darkness,"  wliich  is  a  very  magnificent  name  and  every 
way  superior  to  "  the  dark  hill."  The  Messrs.  Ander- 
son are  doubtless  petted  a  little,  because  the  Aberdeen- 
shire hill  turns  out  to  be  higher  than  their  own  Ben 
Nevis,  which  is  a  lumpy,  monotonous  affair,  if  compared 
with  the  graceful  sweeps  and  curves  of  its  superior — 
from  a  feeling  of  local  spite,  which  they  could  scarcely 
help,    and    for    which    we    cannot    hold    them    re- 

♦  The  precipices  of  BeIl-^'eri8  are  on  the  ewt  and  uorth-et«t 
side. 
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sponsible,  because  any  tourist  who  consults  tlieir 
"  Guide"  wherever  it  can  be  useful — but  that  is  not  in 
Glendee — will  find  them  to  be  the  best-natured  writers 
imaginable;  yet,  nevertheless,  inspired  by  their  local 
prejudice,  as  has  been  said,  they  must  liave  given  cur- 
rency to  the  substitution  of  "Muick"  for  "  Mac,"  and 
converted  our  premier  mountain  into  "  the  hill  of  the 
black  boar."  Glen  Muick,  the  Water  of  Muick,  Loch 
Muick,  and  the  Crags  of  Muick  are  certainly  sufficient 
for  the  swinish  family ;  but  the  nearest  of  the  series, 
and  that  is  Loch  Muick,  and  its  circle  of  crags  and 
rocks,  must  be  thirty-five  miles  off  from  this  part  of  the 
world ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
mountain  had  anything  more  to  do  with  boars,  black  or 
grey,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  than  other  hills.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  rendered  that  most  improbable,  for 
although  the  Mar  forests  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
glen,  yet  on  those  parts  of  the  mountains  that  are  abso- 
lutely stripped  of  soil  trees  never  had  a  footing,  and  the 
wild  boars  had  never  a  shelter.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  adhere  to  Mac  than  Muick  in  the  title  of  the  first 
hill  in  the  country ;  and  even  if  our  ancestors  gave  it  a 
bad  name  to  supply  their  want  of  taste — a  deficiency 
not  often  perceptible  in  the  Celtic  names  of  localities, 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  singularly  appro- 
priate. 

Ben-Mac-Dhui,  like  the  other  granite  mountains,  is 
full  of  springs.     The  quantity  of  water  that  falls  from 
the  skirten  rocks  in  Glendee  is  most  astonishing.   Long 
before  the  river  has  reached  the  mouth  of  the  glen  it 
has  become  a  broad,  in  some  places  a  deep,  and  always 
a  rapid  stream,  entirely  fed  from  the  springs  in  the 
mountains.       Those    of    Ben-Mac-Dhui    fall  on  the 
east  into  the  Lui,  and  on  the  west  into  the  Dee, 
which    receives    the  Lui  beneath    the    Linn.       On 
the  north-west    side    of   the  mountain,    opposite  the 
Braeriach,   they   unite    into    a    considerable    stream, 
which    rushes    rapidly    to     the     edge    of   the   hill, 
and  forms  a  fall  there  of  considerable  height  ;  but  the 
tremendous  magazine  of  broken  granite  rocks  between 
the  two  mountains  interferes,  and  the  falling  stream  is 
apparently  lost.     From  the  highest  well  of  Glendee  its 
appearance  is  remarkably  fine.     The  volume  of  water 
is  not  large,  but,  chafed  and  broken  amongst  the  rocks 
in  its  fall,  it  looks  like  the  remnants  of  a  long  wreath 
of  snow  left  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  until  the  noise  of 
its  fall,  sometimes  carried  away  by  the  turn  of  the  wind 
on  the  mountains  edge,  till  scarce  a  mui'mur  is  heard 
in  the  glen,   and  then  coming  down  with  increased 
strength,   as  if  some  pent-up   store  of  water  in  the 
mountain  had  broken  out  and  increased  the  volume  of 
the  stream.     A  person  ascending  tlie  mountain  from 
that  side,  and  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
might  well  be  startled  to  look  upwards  many  hundred 
feet,  and  see  right  above  him  an  angry  stream  of  water, 
rushing  over  the  hill,   apparently  for  the   first   time, 
and  threatening  his  position.     A  few  seconds  would 
assure  him  that  it  was  making  no  progress  downwards 
on  the  surface,  and  that  it  must  therefore  have  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  out.     The  water  shade  in  the  glen 
is  only  a  few  yards  above  the  highest  pool,  and  a  slight 
change  in  the  disposition  of  its  subterraneous  channel 
would  have  thrown  "  the  Dee  "  northward  into   the 
Spey,  and  left  no  doubt  that  the  real  source  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  river  was  on  the  Braeriach.     The  mat- 
ter in  the  meantime  is  in  dispute  amongst  the  keepers 


and  shepherds  who  sometimes  penetrate  into  this  region. 
Some  of  them  allege  that  the  Garachary,  whicH  rises  on 
the  top  of  the  Braeriach,  and  is  the  first  tributarr  of  the 
Dee,  should  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the  river — 
the  river  itself.  They  have  never  given,  so  far  as  we 
know,  any  name  to  the  stream,  which  tourists  and 
guide-books  have  always  known  as  the  Dee ;  and  which 
unquestionably  occupies  the  natural  continuance  of 
Glendee.  At  their  junction  the  Garachary  may  be  the 
largest  stream,  although  that  is  very  doubtful,*  and 
more  precise  measurement  would  be  requisite  to  decide 
the  question  tlian  we  had  time  or  opportunity  to  be- 
stow upon  it ;  but  this  circumstance  would  not  change 
the  "use  and  wont"  by  which  such  disputes  are  settled. 
Many  streams  have  lost  their  birthright  in  this  wav. 
The  Mississipi,  for  example,  has  been  allowed  to  impose 
its  name  on  a  larger  river.  The  Clyde,  in  this  country, 
has  been  able  to  supplant  a  larger  stream.  The  Dee, 
however,  has  not  obtained  any  similar  advantage.  The 
only  difference  of  opinion  is,  that  in  ascending  the 
stream,  some  of  the  natives  say  this  is  the' Dee  thit 
turns  off  out  of  the  glen  to  the  left ;  wliile  the  stream 
that  keeps  the  glen  is  nameless  ;  but  others,  supported 
by  the  general  public,  say  that  the  latter  is  the  Dee, 
and  that  the  former,  its  first  tributary,  the  Garachary. 
The  two  streams  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size.  They 
descend  from  a  similar  height.  They  run  almost  the 
same  distance,  in  nearly  similar  troubles  before  their 
junction.  They  blend  together  most  harmoniously  after- 
wards. They  rise  unquestionably  in  the  highest  lands 
in  Britain,  for  the  difference  between  the  Braeriach  and 
Ben-Mac-Dhui  is  only  seventy  feet ;  and  the  river  which 
they  combine  to  fonn  has  the  distinction  of  rising  at  a 
higher  point  and  falling  farther  than  any  other  river  in 
the  British  isles. 

The  Dee  enters  its  subterraneous  channel  lashed  into 
angry  foam,  and  it  re-appears  in  the  placid  green  weDs, 
so  singularly  formed  in  the  hollow  between  these  great 
mountains.  No  agitation  can  be  greater  than  that 
which  it  suffers  on  its  disappearance,  and  no  peace 
more  unbroken  and  undisturbed  than  the  quiet  of  its 
pure  green  waters  when  we  see  them  again  in  the  fir?: 
great  cup,  constructed  for  them  in  the  debris  of  some 
vast  granite  mountain.  The  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, from  strife  to  perfect  peace,  are  hidden  ;  but  the 
transition  might  easily  remind  one  of  the  passions  of  a 
self-willed  mind,  tamed  by  many  troubles  into  serenity. 

TJie  peace  of  the  Dee  is  but  temporary.  The  troubk-s 
of  its  infancy  only  harden  it  to  those  of  its  youth.  Prom 
its  rest  in  the  weUs  it  springs  out  again  to  battle  with 
hard  rocks ;  and  it  has  left  evidence  that  in  its  rou^, 
wintry  strength,  they  are  often  tossed  Hghtly  from  its 
path.  The  wells  are  very  strange  pieces  of  masonry. 
In  asccndiog  the  stream,  a  high  wall,  of  regularly  piled 
stones,  appears  to  obstruct  the  path,  from  the  bottom 
of  wliich  a  considerable  stream  is  rushing  out,  half  hid- 
den amongst  the  mosses  that  it  alone  has  fed.  On  the 
top  of  this  wall  there  is  a  large  platform  of  loose  stones, 
and  in  the  centre  a  deep  well  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  circumference.  Towards  the  centre  it  a 
depth  is  very  considerable,  probably  twenty  feet  or  more- 
Bey  ond  the  platform  a  second  wall  is  raised,  not  quite 
so  high  as  the  first,  but  equally  regular,  and  on  its  top 
a  smaller  platform,  with  a  smaller  well,  and  not  quite 
so  deep  as  the  fifth,  or  first  in  ascending  the  river.  The 
process  is  again  repeated,  but  the  platform  m  this  in- 
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stance  is  etill  smaller,  and  the  well  in  the  centre  is  very 
small,  although  the  surrounding  stones  appear  often  to 
be  covered  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  next  ascent 
is  higher,  the  platform  broader,  and  the  weU  in  the 
centre  wider  and  deeper.  The  last  ascent  to  the  first 
well  in  descending,  the  fifth  in  ascending,  the  stream,  is 
of  similar  magnitude,  and  the  well  is  evidently  of  greater 
depth.  The  regularity  of  the  construction  of  these 
wells,  and  their  platforms  and  stairs,  would  ahnost 
justify  the  opinion  that  art  had  been  improving  at  some 
distant  day  on  nature;  but  the  wells  are  unquestionably 
there,  scooped  out  of  masses  of  stones,  with  their 
platforms  and  their  barricades,  as  they  were  left  in 
some  great  convulsion,  so  powerful  that  no  living 
being  felt  the  shock  and  lived  to  explain  its  sensa- 
tions. Although  there  is  scarcely  a  morsel  of  soil 
on  the  rocks,  yet  some  few  pretty  water-flowers  skirt 
the  edges  of  the  wells,  and  float  upon  their  sur- 
face ;  thin  short  grass  runs  in  narrow  belts  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountains;  a  number  of  the  mountain  berry 
bushes  find  means  of  taking  root  among  the  stones,  and 
in  the  autumn  season  are  black  with  fruit — the  etnach 
berries  come  closely  up  to  the  fountains  of  the  Bee ; 
and  as  it  emerges  from  its  last  resting-place,  it  has 
planted  the  hard  stones  over  which  it  runs  with  the 
prettiest  and  the  greenest  mosses  that  ever  cheered  a 
botanist,  while  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  rugged 
glen  through  which  it  passes  is  a  thick  vegetation — 
mosses  of  varied  form  and  colour  —  a  thin  long 
grass  —  thick  bushes  of  heath  —  and  the  black,  red, 
and  juniper  berries  of  the  jnounlains  in  profuse  abun- 
dance. The  course  of  the  Dee  is  extremely  wild 
and  rapid,  plunging  over  rocks  in  very  pretty  cas- 
cades, tumbling  round  high  rocks,  getting  into  great 
difficulties — gcdlies  by  the  way — and  leaping  merrily  out 
of  them  into  broader  space  again;  making  large  islands, 
as  if  it  were  a  large  river  that  could  afford  to  divide  its 
forces ;  to  which,  however,  it  repeatedly  receives  large 
additions  from  its  parent  hill ;  and  thus  it  goes  on  in 
a  wild  reckless  way,  imtil  it  is  met  by  the  Garachary, 
and  becomes  a  little  more  staid  and  respectable.  The 
ravine  through  which  the  Garachary  descends  divides 
the  Braeriacli  from  Caimtoul.  It  is  the  loneliest  glen, 
perhaps,  in  aU  the  Highlands.  It  is  not  a  thorough- 
fare like  Glendee.  The  crags  and  precipices  on  each 
side  approach  very  closely.  The  end  of  the  glen  is 
that  tremendous  wall  of  the  Braeriach,  two  thousand 
feet  high,  of  almost  perpendicular  black  rock.  The 
sun  never  shines  int-o  that  glen.  The  shaggy  cliffs  of 
Caimtoul  will  not  allow  a  single  warm  beam  to  fall 
upon  some  parts  of  the  cold  dark  precipices  of  the 
Braeriach.  Por  this  reason  the  keepers  and  shepherds 
call  it  "  the  devil's  glen."  The  wall  of  the  Braeriach  will 
even  at  a  considerable  distance  meet  the  traveller's  eye, 
and  fascinate  him  like  a  snake.  It  is  too  great  to  be 
called  savage — it  rises  above  mildness — ^nobody  would 
call  it  grand,  the  most  imimaginative  would  say  it  was 
sublime,  for  want  of  any  other  word  at  aU  equal  to  the 
rock.  Here  and  there  in  nooks  and  comers  there 
seem  to  be  white  spots,  the  remnants  of  snow  from  the 
last  winter,  or  of^nany  winters,  laid  up  in  this  vast  ice- 
house ;  and  as  few  persons  really  go  to  the  wall  of  the 
Braeriach,  they  are  generally  contented  with  this  expla- 
nation. These  white  specks  may  be  something  still 
more  remarkable.  The  Garachary  rises  almost  on  the 
highest  spot  of  the  Braeriach,  au^  has  its  own  deep 


round  well,  formed  by  a  strong  spring.  It  nms  for  a 
considerable  distance,  four  thousand  feet  and  more 
above  the  level  of  the  Dee;  turning,  and  winding,  and 
straggling  to  avoid  the  fate  before  it;  but  at  last,  as  if 
finally  made  up  for  a  desperate  effort,  having  no  means 
of  escape,  it  casts  itself  on  the  edge  of  this  huge  wall, 
and  twists  its  downward  course — ^now  clinging  despe- 
rately to  the  rocks ;  next,  cutting  apparently  into  its 
heart;  agam,  dropping  from  one  shelf  to  another,  leav- 
ing a  long  white  streak  of  foam  for  ever  in  the  hollows; 
and  experiencing  everywhere  the  difficulties  attending 
the  farthest  fall  in  the  shortest  space,  or  that  any  stream 
makes  in  Britain.  Its  downward  course  through  this 
terrible  glen,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  vegitation,  is 
a  continued  scene  of  trouble,  without  the  lightsomeness 
of  the  gladsome  Dee,  that  looks  gaily  into  the  sun's 
face,  and  makes  its  way  right  into  the  south.  The 
highest  peak  of  Caimtoul  looks  on  the  meeting  of  the 
waters;  and  from  this  point,  within  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  more  than  twenty  streams  of  considerable  magni- 
tude rush  down  the  steep  rocks — ^forming  splendid  ca- 
taracts in  many  places,  and  grasping  the  crags  more 
curiously  in  others — and  the  smallest  of  these  falls  is 
over  five  hundred  feet.  No  similar  scene  exists  in  tliis 
country ;  and  its  stem  and  rugged  crags,  its  wildly- 
rushing  waters,  cannot  be  often  matched  in  any  land, 
from  the  grouping  together  here,  within  a  narrow  cirde, 
of  so  many  different  mountains,  each  reaching  to  4000 
feet  of  altitude,  and  three  of  them  several  hundred  feet 
over  that  measurement.  The  solitude  of  the  glen  is 
most  complete.  There  is  not  a  human  habitation  for 
many  miles  from  this  point.  The  nearest  is  a  game- 
keeper's house,  in  Glen-Lui-Beg,  but  it  is  eight  to  nine 
miles  away,  twelve  miles  from  the  Springs  of  Dee ;  and 
to  reach  it,  the  traveller  requires  to  cross  Caim  Vym. 
By  adopting  that  course,  the  finest  view  of  the  highest 
ridge  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui  is  obtained,  nearly  three  miles 
from  Hs  base,  where  it  is  three  miles  farther  to  the 
summit;  but  although  the  splendid  sweep  of  almost 
entirely  bare  granite  is  tempting  from  th&  point,  yet 
there  are  few  who  think  of  making  the  ascent  in  that 
direction.  It  is  '<  toilsome"  by /the  smoothest  road ;  but 
to  brave  the  mountain's  face  would  prove  a  sad  waste  of 
power.  The  stream  in  Glen-Lui-Beg  is  always  narrow, 
but  in  the  small  pools  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  there 
are  numerous  trout,  seldom  tempted  by  the  angler,  and 
the  sport,  to  those  who  like  it,  must  be  good ;  bat  the 
difficulty  lies  in  obtaining  a  lodging.  Time  is  precious 
in  these  wild  recesses ;  for  the  longest  day  is  consumed 
in  passing  from  house  to  house ;  and,  as  there  are  better 
sp(its  for  anglers  " nearer  th«  inn,"  the  Lui  is  neglected. 
Some  solitary  trees  are  left  to  die  and  wither  on  its 
banks,  and  in  some  places  a  few  "birks"  are  springing 
up  beside  them,  but  Glen-Lui-Beg  is  abandoned  to  the 
deer;  and  the  passage  through  it,  although  not  closed, 
is  not  encouraged  by  the  owners  of  this  vast  deer  deso- 
lation. The  gamekeeper's  house  is  a  little  abore  the 
junction  of  the  Lui  and  the  Dearg.  It  is  a  hermitage 
of  the  most  indisputable  loneliness,  some  five  or  six 
miles,  without  a  road,  from  Inverery,  and  a  day's  long 
joumey  from  any  house  on  the  west  or  north.  A  small 
plot  of  oats  in  the  garden  looked  well  for  straw  in 
August,  but  they  were  very  green.  The  little  garden 
appeared  to  be  of  good  soil,  but  there  was  no  shelter 
around,  and  it  is  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  leyeL     Some  fipe  ol<Jl  troes  M  bcea  spared 
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around  the  house,  and  on  them  hung  the  trophies  of  the 
chase,  for  nobody  to  look  at.  The  interior  of  the  cot- 
tage was  hung  around  with  warlike  instruments,  for 
which  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  (a  month  before)  would  have 
given  any  price  in  the  Tipperary  mountains.  The 
keeper's  merry  children  gave  some  life  to  the  haugh 
where  their  cottage  stood ;  but  they  brought  to  the 
mind  the  circumstances  of  many  thousand  families,  the 
pioneers  of  life  and  cultivation  in  the  colonial  woods. 
There  was  a  difference.  The  colonists  form  the  van  of 
society;  the  keepers  are  the  rear.  The  colonists  are 
the  foundations,  and  the  keepers  are  the  ruins  of  states. 
The  colonists  destroy  the  wildemesses,  and  the  game- 
keepers, in  this  particular  line  of  their  trade,  watch  over 
the  growth  of  new  wastes.  Year  by  year,  neighbours 
gather  more  closely  around  the  lonely  settler  in  the 
woods,  until  he  be  lonely  no  more.  Year  by  year,  life 
retreats  farther  from  the  precincts  of  the  watchers  in 
deer  forests,  until  they  seem  to  dwell  alone  upon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  primeval  soUtude  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
with  beasts  only  for  their  neighbours,  but  without  the 
trees,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  of  Paradise. 

Where  Glen-Lui-Beg  joins  Glen-Dearg,  there  are  still 
extensive  remains  of  the  great  Mar  Forest,  but  the 
noble  trees  are  fallmg  rapidly,  and  the  largest  have  been 
cut  down  some  years  since.  The  Braemar  pine  timber 
was  and  is  highly  esteemed.  It  was  considered  greatly 
superior  to  American  pine,  and  brought  prices  sometimes 
equal  to  the  best  Baltic.  The  forests  on  the  Eife  estates 
are  much  thinned,  and  in  tlus  district  no  eiibrt  is  made 
to  replace  them.  Glen-Lui,  and  the  upper  part  of  Strath- 
Dee  furnished  the  finest  trees,  but  they  are  now  entirely 
stripped,  and  the  stumps  alone  remain.  The  latter,  in 
Glen-Lui,  present  a  very  singular  appearance,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  wild  berry  bushes  have  clung 
round  them,  piercing  the  wood  in  every  direction  with 
their  fragile  branches,  and  seeming  to  spring  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  old  ruin ;  until  each  root  is  converted 
into  a  little  round  hut  of  small  green  leaves,  interspersed 
with  blackberries,  in  their  season,  and  set  in  regular 
lines  amongst  the  red  heather,  as  the  trees  stood.  The 
wallflower  and  ivy,  clinging  on  or  crowning  and  conceaUng 
old  ruins,  have  a  poetical  meaning  that  poets  have  readily 
and  often  seized;  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  appro- 
priate as  the  gentle  blac-berry  bushes,  throwing,  in 
their  lowly  weakness,  their  close  and  ample  cover- 
ing over  the  smitten  fragments  of  the  ancient  forest 
kings.  The  annual  import  of  pine  timber  into  Britain 
is  very  large.  The  quality  of  the  Highland  timber  stands 
high,  and  yet  the  forests  are  disappearing  faster  in  many 
quarters  than  they  are  replaced,  while  large  tracts  might 
be  most  advantageously  planted,  and  forests  formed  wide 
enough  to  meet,  in  a  number  of  years,  all  our  demands 
for  this  article.  Tliis  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in 
which  our  resources  are  neglected;  and  especially  the 
resources  of  the  Highlands,  wliich  are  in  process  of  rapid 
destruction  before  the  advancement  of  deer-forests;  so 
misnamed,  as  would  be  better  styled  deer-wildernesses 
— for  not  even  a  tree  thrives  within  their  bleak  borders. 

Glen  Dearg  leads  upwards  to  Loch  Avon,  a  dark 
and  dismal  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  the  tremen- 
dous precipices  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  Cairngorm,  and  Ben- 
na-Main.  Loch  Avon  and  its  stem  rocks  are  visited  by 
many  tourists ;  and  the  distance  from  Castlelon  of 
Braemar,  by  way  of  Glen  Lui  and  Glen  Dearg,  is  long 
enough  for  one  day's  journey.    There  is  no  shelter 


at  the  Loch,  except  beneath  the  shelter  stone;  and 
even  in  summer  nights  there  are  not  many  travellers 
who  would  not  avoid  a  bed  upon  the  heiUli  in  tLit 
quarter. 

We  crossed  Cairn  Vym  to  Glen-Lui-Beg,  and  we 
may  as  well  return.  Immediately  opposite  the  latter, 
from  the  western  side  of  Glendee,  the  Geusachan  falk 
into  the  river,  and  adds  considerably  to  its  bulk.  The 
Geusachan  rises  from  a  hill  of  that  name,  and  partly 
from  Ben-a-Votrin,  which  is  cleared  by  its  branch  with 
a  fall  of  one  thousand  feet.  The  latter  we  have  not 
seen,  but  from  the  three  great  mountains  that  cluster 
round  the  springs  of  Dee,  the  waterfalls  are  singu- 
hirly  beautiful.  The  hard  bare  crags  of  Cairntoui 
are  marked  by  long  narrow  silvery  strips.  They 
are  streams  from  the  summit,  grasping  tightly  the 
huge  rocks,  and  "letting  themselves  down"  by 
this  rough  and  dangerous  route.  Sometimes  it  fails 
them,  and  they  are  scattered  in  a  thousand  pearls,  like 
a  shower  of  snow,  or  the  May  flowers  on  a  thorn 
tree,  where  they  fall  from  one  jutting  point  to  a  shelf 
beneath,  and  there  collect  their  scattered  watera  to 
begin  again  their  more  regular  descent.  When  we  pass 
the  Geusachan,  or  Guischacan,  as  it  is  spelt,  with  more 
accuracy,  we  believe,  and  certainly  with  more  letters,  we 
have  cleared  Cairntoui,  the  glen  widens,  the  hills  on  each 
side  become  gradually  lower,  and  the  streams  from  their 
summits  descend  with  more  steadiness  and  propriety  to 
join  the  river.  The  heather  is  longer  in  some  places, 
the  mosses  have  grown  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
caution  is  requisite  to  clear  the  soft,  spongy,  deep  bogs 
that  have  been  formed ;  for  their  covering  of  grass  or 
heath  yields  only  a  deceitful  footing.  Still  there  are 
many  rapids  and  falls  on  the  Dee  which  is  increasing 
fast  into  a  considerable  stream,  growing  rapidly  at  every 
mile.  Sometimes  it  reaches  the  summit  of  a  huge  granite 
rock,  and  runs  for  many  yards  at  a  sharp  angle  down  this 
broad  and  polished  channel  into  a  deep  reservoir  at  its 
base.  It  then  divides,  and  establishes  in  the  wilderness  an 
island  of  some  extent,  overgrown  by  its  mosses,  grass, 
heath,  and  berries.  Next,  it  winds  quietly  over  a  level 
reach,  forming  many  a  long  and  deep  tarn  by  its  side, 
to  mark  its  rise  in  the  floods  of  spring,  when  the  cover- 
ings of  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  terrible  torrents 
tear  away  fragments  of  the  rocks  in  their  headlong  course, 
and  hurl  them  for  miles  down  their  channels  in  the  glen. 

For  several  miles  of  the  glen,  after  it  lias  widened 
out  into  a  valley,  there  are  no  signs  of  life,  no  vestiges 
of  intelligence  to  mark  that  men  had  ever  dwelt  there* 
A  wretched  shieling  on  the  west  side  of  the  glen  is  the 
only  house  in  a  range  of  twelve  long  miles.  It  is  in- 
habited by  two  keepers  in  the  summer  months,  who 
watch  the  deer  against  we  know  not  whom,  for  there 
can  be  no  poachers  in  that  quarter.  It  is  too  lonely 
for  poaching.  We  entered  there  but  once,  but  the  oc- 
cupants were  gone.  A  few  billets  of  wood  lay  by  the 
fire-place.  Two  padlocked  chests  stood  in  two  cor- 
ners of  the  hut.  A  truckle  bed  occupied  its  breadth. 
A  number  of  "  Chambers*  Journal"  was  in  the  window 
ledcre.  That  was  the  furniture  and  the  literature  of 
this  lodge  ill  the  wilderness.  There  can  be  no  griev- 
ances in  Glendee.  The  grouse  and  deer  have  the  world 
to  themselves.  A  stray  traveller,  willing  to  encounter 
bad  roads,  or  the  want  of  roads,  to  cut  off  a  long 
stretch  of  the  distance  from  south  to  north — a  deer- 
stalker occasionally-^a  few  enthusiastic  tourists  during 
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the  summer,  and  the  two  keepers,  are  the  only  invaders 
of  this  paradise  for  wild  animds. 

There  have  been  grievances  in  Glendee  at  one  time. 
The  lower  part  of  the  glen,  which  forms  a  wide  valley, 
once  sent  its  men  to  swell  ,the  ranks  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  who  often  brought  a  greater  number  of  followers 
into  the  field  than  there  are  now  of  human  beings  from 
Ballater  to  Badenoch.  The  extra  green  grass  on  some 
of  the  little  hillocks  tell  where  their  homes  had  been 
perched,  and  the  foundations  of  their  houses  may  still 
be  traced,  in  confirmation  of  the  theory.  Desolation, 
like  the  plague,  has  crept  over  all  these  Highland  glens. 
Appropriation  clauses  have  been  .passed.  Chiuches 
have  been  suppressed,  and  parishes  imited,  until  some 
of  the  latter  are  now  larger  than  a  lowland  county.  The 
parochial  church  of  Crathie,  where  Her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert  attended  during  their  residence  at  Bal- 
moral, is  eighteen  miles  from  the  last  houses  on  the 
Dee ;  but  they  are  in  the  parish,  which,  we  believe, 
extends  for  forty  miles  in  one  direction. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  deserted  spots  in  these 
Highland  glens  are  the  abandoned  churchyards.  We 
have  seen  several  of  these  villages  of  the  dead  falling 
rapidly  into  ruin.  The  race,  whose  ancestors  were 
buried  there,  is  extinct,  removed  into  the  large  towns, 
or  located  in  the  distant  colonies.  The  sheep  first 
expelled  the  men,  and  now  the  deer  have  driven  out  the 
sheep.  The  estates  are  entailed;  many  of  them  arc 
heavily  burdened.  Some  of  them  are  under  trustees. 
Creditors  and  life-owners  alike  desire  to  tear  from  the 
land  all  that  it  can  be  brought  to  yield  without  outlay, 
and  of  the  latter  very  little  is  requisite  to  form  a  High- 
land "game  preserve,"  or  a  deer  forest.  The  people 
have  to  be  removed,  and  the  country  soon  becomes  wild 
and  lonely  enough  to  be  agreeable  for  the  fastidious 
tastes  of  the  deer. 

A  mile  or  two  above  the  junction  of  the  Dee  with  the 
Geldie,  the  river  passes  through  a  channel  cut  in  a  large 
rock ;  and  this  is  called  the  Chest  of  Dee.  The  opening 
in  the  granite  is  very  narrow,  and  the  water  easts  itself 
through  with  great  violence  upon  an  opposite  ledge  of  the 
rock,  and,  recoiling  from  the  blow,  turns  to  the  left, 
plunging  through  a  still  narrower  channel  into  a  square 
cut  into  the  stone,  resembling  a  corn  chest.  The  depth 
of  this  pit  in  the  rock  must  be  very  great.  Its  walls 
rise  high  above  the  water.  A  number  of  birches  stretch 
their  brandies  out  from  the  banks,  hang  over  this 
home  of  perpetual  agitation,  and  conceal  the  storm  that 
is  ever  raging  beneath.  The  water  is  thrown  over  the 
ledge  of  the  Chest  into  a  wider  excavation,  scooped 
out  of  the  same  rock,  and  deep  but  almost  perfectly 
still.  The  lower  and  the  upper  excavations  stand  in 
the  relation  to  each  other  of  "the  cup  and  the  saucer.'* 
The  latter  receives  and  cools  the  overflowings  of  the 
former,  and  their  respective  forms  are  by  no  means  un- 
like these  necessary  appendages  of  the  tea  table.  A 
slight  bridge  has  been  east  over  the  saucer,  from  which 
there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  this  most  turbulent  passage  of 
the  waters,  which  flow  over  the  lower  as  they  find  their  way 
out  of  their  upper  receptacle,  but  in  this  case  clearing  the 
rock  entirely  by  an  indignant  boundand  a  clear  fall  of  seve- 
ral yards.  "  The  Chest  of  Dee ' '  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  Linn.  The  fierce  agitation  of  the  vexed  and  prisoned 
waters  above  and  beneath  the  bridge  would  be  more  en- 
joyed from  the  latter,  if  the  erection  were  firmer ;  but 
it  shakes  iu  a  yery  equivocal  way  j  and  being  suspended 


from  the  edges  of  the  rock,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  water,  into  which  the  descent  is  easy  and 
the  ascent  difficult,  that  pleasure  which  the  scene  might 
afford  is  greatly  reduced.  The  power  and  force  of  the 
water  first  occurs  to  the  mind,  while  looking  over  on 
this  curious  scene  ;  but  the  quiet  dignity  and  strength 
of  the  rock,  planted  in  the  waters'  way,  meeting  all 
its  wrath,  and  never  yielding  a  hair's  breadth,  is  still 
more  remarkable.  'There  is  a  small,  amusing,  and, 
withal,  a  sensible  publication,  extensively  sold,  under 
the  name  of  a  "  Guide  to  Deeside,' '  by  James  Brown, 
who  describes  himself  as  having  long  been  a  carman  be- 
tween Aberdeen  and  Ballater ;  and  who  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  vocation,  well  entitled  to  construct  a  general  work 
of  tliis  nature.  His  work  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better 
accomplished  than  the  majority  of  guide-books ;  but  he 
has  forgotten  several  of  the  bridges  on  the  Dee.  At 
the  Linn,  he  says,  "a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
river  here,  which  is  the  seventh  on  the  river."  We 
quote  from  his  edition  of  1818;  but  the  bridge  at  the 
Linn  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  this  ye«r  the 
tenth  on  the  river,  counting  upwards.  The  bridges  then 
in  existence,  were,  at  Aberdeen,  the  Wellington  suspen- 
sion bridge  and  the  Old  Bridge  of  Dee.  There  is  a  third 
bridge,  at  BanchoryDevenick,  afew  miles  above  the  second, 
and  erected  by  the  late  minister  of  the  parish  for  the  use 
of  his  parishioners ;  a  fourth,  at  Banchory  Teman ;  the 
fifth  at  Pitarch ;  the  sixth,  at  Charleston  of 'Aboyne ;  the 
seventh  at  BaUater;  the  eighth  at  Crathie,  or  Balmoral;  the 
ninth  at  Invercauld ;  the  tenth  at  Mar  Lodge,  erected  by 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  during  the  last  autumij,  near  the  site 
of  the  bridge  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  great  floods  in 
1828 ;  the  eleventh  at  the  Linn;  and  the  twelfth  is  the 
very  rickety  establishment  over  the  Chest.  The  ingeni- 
ous carman  should  have  been  able  to  count  the  bridges, 
but  he  probably  remembered  that  some  of  them  scarcely 
deserveda  better  name  than  temptations,  and  ran  two  into 
one,  which  their  builders  might  have  done  with  manifest 
advantage.  Eew  rivers  are  more  destructive  of  bridges 
than  the  Dee,  and  it  is  apparently  a  maxim  that  a  bad 
bridge  is  good  enough  to  be  thrown  down.  There  are 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  on  the  great 
nortli  road,  which  has  existed  for  three  centuries  and 
a-half.  Liiilc  more  than  a  mile  beneath  the  Chest,  the 
Dee  is  joined  by  the  Geldie,  which  flows  from  the  west, 
as  the  Dee  has  come  from  the  north,  in  a  large  stream. 
The  strath  through  which  the  Geldie  faUs  is  compara- 
tively level;  and  from  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
Dee,  there  is  a  splendid,  distant,  a  very  distant,  view  of 
the  vast  mountain  of  Ben-y-Gloe,  in  Perthshire.  A  short 
distance  above  the  Dee,  there  is  a  fishing  and  hunting 
lodge  belonging  to  General  Duff — the  dwelling  deepest 
into  the  "  far  west"  on  the  Dee  or  its  tributaries.  The 
Geldie  is  a  black,  dark  stream,  which  has. found  its 
comparatively  sluggish  course  through  quagmires  and 
mosses ;  and  assorts  ill  with  the  wild  clear  Highland 
river  that  has  dashed  over  and  down,  or  through  rocks, 
from  its  infancy.  Eor  a  time,  the  clear  and  the  dark 
waters  keep  their  respective  sides,  and  do  not  inter- 
mingle. It  is  a  contest  between  purity  and  impurity — 
one  that  is  going  on  in  many  instances  and  in  all  parta 
of  tlie  world ;  but  in  this  case  the  better  principle  ulti- 
mately prevails,  and  the  impure  is  amalgamated  with  the 
pure,  without  much  apparent  loss  to  the  latter. 

The  Dee  from  this  point  changes  its  course  from  due 
south  to  east^  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  broa4 
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and  important  river.  The  forest  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  covered  the  head  of  the  Strath  has  been  completely 
cleared  away,  A  road  has  been  formed  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  Linn,  a  distance  of  four  miles. 
As  we  approach  the  Linn,  a  few  trees  remain  to  liide  the 
rugged  rock  that  the  Dee  has  pierced  through  and 
through.  Prom  that  spot  onwards  we  never  lose  sight 
of  wood  again  in  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Linn  may 
have  had  at  one  time  a  larger  fall  than  now.  In  some 
far  distant  period,  the  river  may  have  fallen  over  the 
granite  rock,  through  which  it  has  tunnelled  a  course 
for  itself.  If  that  had  ever  been  the  position  of  matters, 
the  Strath  above  the  Linn  must  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able distance  the  bed  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Dee ;  and 
this  does  not  seem  improbable.  The  weight  of  the  water 
above  the  rock  would  naturally  work  a  way  through  any 
crevice  that  may  have  existed.  This  is  one  way  of  account- 
ing for  this  tortured  passage.  The  rock  itself  may  have 
been  split  open  by  some  stroke,  from  causes  altogether 
independent  of  the  river ;  and  there  are  perhaps  other 
probable  explanations  that  might  be  given ;  for  now  we 
never  think  of  being  satisfied  with  the  simple  testimony 
and  faith  of  our  predecessors,  that  rocks  and  rivers  were 
so  created.  The  sides  of  this  dark  ravine  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  having  once  met,  and  of  being 
forcibly  split  open.  The  rock  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
so,  necessarily,  is  that  narrow  channel  of  the  river  which 
renders  the  Linn  remarkable.  The  falls  themselves  are 
comparatively  insignificant ;  but  entering  the  rock  at  a 
narrow  opening,  which  becomes  still  narrower,  the  water 
twines  and  drags  itself,  from  dungeon  to  dungeon, 
emerging  out  of  one  into  another,  by  a  fall  or  a  rapid, 
and  displays  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  its 
power.  It  seems  to  be  wrestling  for  existence  with  its 
strong  and  stem  opponent;  and  the  spectator  can 
hardly  release  his  mind  from  the  idea  that  he  is  witness 
to  a  real  conflict,  that  the  antagonists  have  life,  and 
that  but  for  this  struggling  river,  the  sides  of  the  reft 
rock  would  close  again,  and  the  chasm  be  filled  up. 
The  top  of  the  rock  is  high  above  the  river,  and  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  the  chasm.  Better  views  of 
the  Linn  may  be  obtained  than  from  the  bridge  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks.  From  the  latter,  looking 
down  into  the  dark  pit  beneath,  the  agitation  in  the 
river  may  be  easily  underrated.  There  is  little  of 
the  foam  and  fury  tliat  distinguishes  minor  struggles. 
The  green  waters  are  covered  with  myriads  of  small 
eyes,  whirled  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  contest  be- 
neath the  surface.  Their  number  bears  testimonv  to 
the  intensity  of  the  hidden  agitation;  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  suppose,  as  one  looks  down  between  the  rocks, 
that  they  look  up,  imploring  aid  in  the  river's  unequal 
strife — the  strife  in  wliich  it  conquers.  But  it  may  be 
as  well  not  to  indulge  these  reveries,  at  that  particular 
spot;  weak  heads  grow  dizzy  when  they  are  bent  long 
over  a  scene  like  this;  and  a  tree,  or  a  branch,  thrown 
into  the  Linn,  will  sen-^e  to  show  the  difficulties  that 
any  Uving  creature  would  struggle  against  amongst  the 
compressed  waters  and  the  torn  rocks.  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  no  human  being,  once  in  the  Lmn,  could  escape 
out;  and  that  the  deep,  sullen,  whirlpools  beneath  swal- 
low up  and  hide  for  ever  all  that  come  within  their  in- 
fluence. Notwithstanding  this  very  decided  opinion, 
the  Linn  is  loosely  recommended  in  some  of  the  guide- 
books as  a  fitting  scene  for  gymnastic  exercises,  The 
Messrs.  Anderson  say:— 


"  When  the  water  is  low,  some  of  the  conneciing  chamids  ttn 
not  above  a  yard  wide ;  but  it  is  subject  to  floods,  whidi  scfme- 
times  fill  the  chasm  to  the  brim,  and  then  the  faxy  of  the  peat-np 
torsent  is  tremendous.  The  fete  of  leaping  acroa  the  Lina  has 
been  frequently  performed.  And  even  from  one  of  the  hanks, 
which  is  lower  tlian  the  opposite." 

When  the  Linn  is  leaped  at  all,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  leap  back  "  from  one  of  the  banks  which  is  lower 
than  the  opposite,**  and  that  constitutes  any  difficulty 
that  exists  in  the  feat — ^a  very  idle  one — although  the 
breadtli  is,  we  think,  five  feet  or  thereby,  considerably 
over  a  yard.  "  The  Deeside  Guide,"  which  we  have 
already  mentioned — ^and  there  is  a  guide  to  Deeside  re- 
cently published  by  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  series  of  guides 
to  Scottish  scenery — but  the  old  "Deeside  Guide*' 

says : — 

"  About  a  nule  and  a-half  beyond  Inverey,  yon  come  to  the  liim 
of  Dee,  which  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  most  singular  cariosity. 
The  whole  water  of  the  Dee  rushes  through  so  narrow  a  channel 
in  the  rocks,  that  a  boy  of  fire  yean  old  might  leap  across  it.  The 
force  of  the  river  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  most  tremendona ;  and 
the  pool  into  which  the  water  fiiUs,  idler  escaping  from  its  toihags 
among  th^  rocks,  is  said  by  the  ignorant  to  be  so  deep  that  it  has 
no  bottom." 

The  statement  in  the  second  sentence  is  far  more  inju- 
dicious, and  displays  more  ignorance  than  anything  be- 
lieved in  regarding  the  bottom,  or  the  bottomless  cha- 
racter of  the  pool,  by  the  ignorant  of  Liverey.  Boys  of  five 
years  can  read  guide-books ;  and,  believing  all  that  is 
written,  they  may  try  to  accomplish  the  leap,  which  is 
described  as  witliin  the  capabilities  of  persons  of  their 
age.  Many  persons  have  jumped  the  Linn,  from  a  feeling 
of  idle  curiosity,  but  they  were  not  boys  of  five  years, 
and  we  never  met  with  one  who  had  been  over,  and  did 
not  think  that  the  work  might  not  be  better  left  un- 
done. The  only  difficulty  in  the  case  is  in  getting 
back.  It  is  easy  to  leap  down,  but  more  difficult  to 
jump  up.  It  illustrates  the  old  Latin  saying — "  FaHlU 
e*t  descetuug,^'  &c. 

A  man,  who  is  still  alive,  once  leaped  the  Linn  down- 
ward; but  failed  in  the  spring  upwards.  He  was 
alone.  In  returning,  his  foot  had  struck  the  opposite 
side,  and  he  was  thrown  backwards — not  on  the  rock, 
but  into  the  water.  By  what  means  his  consciousness 
failed  in  this  terrible  position  he  did  not  explain,  but 
he  says  that  he  remembered  nothing  that  occurred, 
after  he  felt  his  balance  lost,  and  the  conviction  for  a 
moment  that  he  must  pass,  dead  or  alive,  through  the 
Linn,  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  when 
he  was  found  some  distance  beneath  it,  cast  on 
the  river's  bank  at  a  point  where  the  agitations 
of  the  river  were  past,  and  its  quiet  course  resumed. 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  life  of  Byron,  states  that  his 
lordship,  when  a  boy,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in 
the  Linn.  He  had  been  scrambling  over  the  rocks 
above,  was  tripped  by  the  heather,  fell,  and  would  have 
rolled  into  the  river,  if  an  attendant  had  not  caught 
him  as  he  was  disappearing  over  the  edge. 

The  road  crosses  the  river  by  the  bridge  across  the 
Linn,  and  is  continued  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee 
to  the  clachan  or  village  of  Little  Inverey,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  Muckle  Inverey  is  half  a  mile 
farther  on.  They  are  the  last  and  the  poorest  villages 
on  Deeside.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Roman  Catho- 
lics, although  there  are  very  few  persons  of  that  persua- 
sion in  tliis  part  of  Scotland.  Thelnvereys  are  still  whoDy 
given  up  to  Gaelic  and  kilts.  The  people  can,  with  few 
exceptionsi  speak  English  i  but  Gaelic  is  the  reniacuifkc 
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— ^the  language  of  the  home  and  the  heart.  Their  houses 
have  inlateyears  been  considerably  improved.  Their  crofts 
and  small  fanns  appear  to  be  under  improved  tillage. 
Their  crops  wore  in  a  forward  state  this  autumn,  when 
compared  with  many  districts  in  Porfarshire  and  Perth- 
shire ;  and  although  the  Invereys  are  the  poorest  villages 
on  Deeside,  yet  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  many 
in  the  western  Highlands. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Dee  was,  some  centuries 
ago,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
the  Tarquharsons,  who  were  a  very  powerful  family. 
The  estates  of  Mr.  Farquharson  of  Invercanld  are  still 
extensive,  and  embrace  a  circle  of  many  miles.  The 
Parqnharsons  of  Inverey  were  a  cateran  clan.  They 
lived  pretty  well  by  robbery,  and  made  descents  on 
the  lowlands,  after  the  manner  of  the  border  chief- 
tains, whenever  their  supply  of  food  ran  low.  The 
Farquharsons  of  Invercanld,  at  least  in  more  recent 
times,  endeavoured  to  gain  their  living  honestly,  and 
deserted  the  thieving  habits  of  their  namesakes.  One 
of  the  Farquharsons  of  Inverey  is  said  to  have  been 
seized  by  Farquliarson  of  Invercanld,  and  hung — 
probably  not  without  good  reason — upon  a  tree  which  is 
still  shown  at  Inverey,  and  known  as  the  Laird's  Tree. 
**  The  dying  malefactor  "  prophesied,  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck,  that  the  tree  would  remain  there  when 
there  should  not  be  a  Farquharson  in  Invercanld.  The 
prophecy  is  Hterally  fulfilled,  as  the  late  Mr.  Farqnhar- 1* 
son  of  Invercauld  assumed  the  name  when  he  married 
the  lieiress  of  that  estate.  The  family  name  now  would 
be  Ross,  except  for  the  adoption  of  his  wife's  name  by 
that  gentleman. 

A  younger  son  of  the  Inverey  family  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  Finzean,  on  the  Dee,  and  in  the  lowland 
districts,  and  they  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendents;  while  the  Inverey  estates  were,  we  believe, 
forfeited  in  the  Rebellion,  and  form  part  now  of  the  vast 
property  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

The  maurachng  habits  and  feuds  of  the  Farquharsons 
of  Inverey  led  them  into  many  painful  rencontres. 
One  of  these,  which  occurred  in  1592,  is  celebrated  in 
an  old  ballad,  not  so  much  worthy  of  preservation  from 
any  poetical  genius  displayed  in  the  composition,  as  from 
its  graphic  statement  of  ancient  manners,  in  the  Saxon 
dialect  of  Aberdeenshire: — 

'*  THE  BARBOXlfB   07  BBACKLVT. 

"  Inverey  came  down  Deeside  whistlin'  and  plajin'. 
He  was  at  brave  Brackley's  yetts  ere  it  was  dawiu. 

"  He  rappit  fa'  loudlie,  an  wi*  a  j^reat  roar. 

Cried,  *  Como  down  now,  Brackley,  and  open  the  door— 

•*  •  Are  yo  sleepin',  Barrone,  or  are  ^e  wankin'  ? 

There's  sharp  swords  at  your  yett  will  gar  your  blood  spin !' 

"  Oat  spake  the  brave  Barroae,  owcr  the  castle  wa', 
'  ire  ye  come  to  harry  and  spoilxie  ray  ha'  ? 

'* '  O,  gin  ye  be  j^entlemen,  licht  and  come  in. 

Gin  yo  driak  o'  my  wine,  yo'U  nae  gar  my  blood  spin  ; 

**  *  Gin  ye  be  hir'd  widdifus,  ye  may  gang  by — 
Gang  down  to  the  Lowlands  and  steal  their  fat  kye'; 

"  '  There  spuilzio  like  reivers  of  wild  kateran  clan. 
And  harry  unsparing  baith  houses  an'  Ian. 

"  '  But  gin  ye  be  gentlemen,  liobt  and  come  in, 
There's  meat  and  drink  in  my  ha'  for  ilka  man.' 

"  Out  spake  his  Lidye,  at  his  back  where  she  lay, 
'  Get  up,  get  up,  Brackley,  and  face  Inverey. 

"  '  Get  up,  get  up,  Brackley,  and  turn  back  your  kye, 

Or  they'll  hae  them  to  the  Highlands,  and  you  they'll  defy.' 

**  *  Now,  baud  your  tongue,  Catherine,  and  still  my  young  son. 
For  yon  same  hired  reivers  will  show  themselves  men.' 

"  '  There  are  goats  on  the  Etnach,  and  sheep  on  the  brae. 
And  a'  will  be  harried  by  young  Inverey, 


'< '  Gin  I  had  a  husband,  whereas  I  ha'e  nand, 
He  wadna  lye  in  his  bed  and  see  his  kye  tane. 

'*  *  There's  four-and-twonty  milk-white  nout,  twall  o'  them 

kye. 
In  the  woods  of  Glentanner,  it's  there  that  they  lye. 


«  < 


Sae  rise  up,  John,'  said  she,  '  and  turn  back  your  kye, 
Or  mo  and  my  maidens  we  will  them  defy.' 

"  She  called  to  her  maidens,  and  bade  them  come  in, 
'  Tak'  a'  your  rocks,  lasses,  we  will  them  comman'; 

'*  *  We'll  fccht  them,  and  shortly  the  cowards  will  fly. 
So  come  forth,  my  maidens,  and  turn  back  the  kye.' 

"  '  Now  baud  your  tongue,  Catherine,  and  bring  me  my  gim, 
I  am  now  going  forth,  but  I'll  never  como  in. 

*'  '  Call  my  brother  William — my  uncle  also — 

My  cousin,  James  Qordon — we'll  mount  and  we'll  go.' 

"  When  Brnckley  was  busked  and  stood  in  the  close, 
A  gallanter  Bnrione  ne'er  lap  on  a  horse ; 

"  When  they  were  assembled  on  the  castle  green, 
Nae  man  like  brave  Brackley  was  there  to  be  sene. 

*' '  Strike,  dojrs,'  cries  Inverey,  '  and  feicht  till  ye're  slain. 
For  we  are  twice  twenty,  and  ye  but  four  men.' 

*'  At  the  head  o'  Beneatan,  the  battle  began, 
Ac  Little  Aucholzio  they  killed  the  first  man. 

**  They  killed  William  Gordon,  and  James  o'  the  Knock, 
And  brave  Alexander,  the  flower  o'  Glenmaiok. 

"First  they  killed  ane,  and  syne  they  killed  twa. 

They  ha'e  killed  gallant  Brackley,  the  flower  o'  them  a'; 

"  Wi'  swords  and  wi'  daggers  they  did  him  surroun'. 
And  they  pierced  bonny  Brackley  wi'  mouy  a  woun*. 

'*  Then  up  came  Craigievar  an'  a  partv  wi'  him, 

Had  he  come  one  hour  sooner,  Brackley  hadna  been  slain. 

**  *  Cam'  ye  by  Brackley,  and  was  ye  in  there. 
Or  saw  ye  his  ladyc  was  makin'  great  care  ? ' 

*'  *  Yes,  I  cam'  by  Brackley,  and  I  was  in  there, 
And  there  saw  his  ladye  was  braidin'  her  hair; 

**  *  She  was  rantin'  and  dancin',  and  singing  for  joy. 
And  vowin'  that  night  she  wonld  feast  Inverey. 

'* '  She  eat  wi'  him,  drank  wi'  him,  welcomed  him  hi-r 
She  drank  to  the  villain  that  killed  her  Barrone.' 

"  Wae  to  you.  Sate  Fraser,  sad  may  your  heart  be. 
To  see  your  brave  Barrone's  blood  come  to  your  knee. 

"  She  kept  him  till  mornin',  then  bad  him  be  gane, 
And  showed  him  the  road,  that  he  mightna  be  ta'en. 

"  *  Thro'  Birsoand  Aboyne,'  she  said,  'fly,  and  out  o'er 
A'  the  hills  o'  Glentanner  ye'll  skip  in  an  hour.' 

"  Up  spake  her  young  son  on  the  nourice's  knee, 
'  Gin  1  live  to  manhood,  revenged  I'll  bo.*" 

Brackley  castle  stood  a  mile,  or  little  more,  from  the 
present  village  of  Ballater,  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Dee, 
and  immediately  above  the  Muick.  The  Baron  of 
Brackley  was  not  quite  so  estimable  a  character  as  the 
minstrel  has  repre.sented,  and  Kate  Fraser  was  a  female 
"  Blue  Beard."  The  castle  is  now  entirely  demolished, 
and  the  garden  of  a  substantial  farm-house  encloses  the 
old  foundations.  Brackley  is  twenty-four  miles  from 
Inverey ;  but  the  chieftain  of  the  caterans  was  tra- 
velling in  the  course  of  his  business  when  this  feud 
occurred.  The  lady  of  Brackley  had  known  previously 
of  the  visit,  and  been  perfectly  willing  to  employ  Far- 
quharson, as  on  a  previous  and  similar  occasion  she  had 
used  Gordon.  The  latter  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly.  In  travelling  through  Forfarshire  he 
had  fallen  into  some  quarrels,  and  committed  one  or 
two  murders  in  Glenesk,  which  his  father  wished  to 
disavow.  He,  therefore,  banished  his  son  ostensibly 
from  his  castle.  Young  Gordon  settled  at  MilltoMH 
of  Brackley,  met  with  Kate  Fraser ;  and,  in  pursuing 
arrangements  with  her,  he  attacked  and  killed  her  first 
husbuid,  a  Fraser,  who  was  also  Baron  of  Brackley. 
Gordon  had  therefore  no  just  cause  to  be  disappointed 
with  her  subsequent  conduct  when  his  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Farquharsons  and  their  young  chieftiain. 
ThQ  ballad  has  a  sadly  plaintive  air  of  its  gwn  in  Aber^i 
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deenslure ;  but  a  single  verse  omitted  from  the  published 
copy  we  have  given  explains  the  position  of  the  Far- 
quharsons.  It  is  inserted  in*  the  original  immedi- 
ately after  the  lady's  son  expressed  his  determination  to 
be  revenged.  It  is  properly  placed  there,  for  the  boy 
would  recall  to  Earqaharson  the  remembrance  of  his 
own: — 

"  Inverey  he  spak  ae  word,  an  he  spak  it  wrang ; 
My  wife  an'  my  bairuies  will  be  <hinkin  lang ; 
Wae  worth  you,  Inverey,  and  sad  may  ye  be, 
Yc  hae  Arst  killed  my  goidman,  and  now  slighted  me." 

Another  couplet,  from  its  style  evidently  the  addi- 
tion of  a  subsequent  period,  appears  often  at  the  close, 
by  the  way,  we  suppose,  of  deducing  a  moral  from  the 
tale: — 


"  To  the  bush  eomes  the  bird,  and  the  flower  to  the  plain; 
Bnt  the  brave  and  the  good^  they  come  never  again." 

The  slaughter  of  Grordon  and  his  three  companions 
was  terribly  revenged  by  Huntly,  who  collected  a  nu- 
merous Gordon  force,  killed  sixty  of  the  Farquharsoiis, 
and  made  what  the  Trench  would  call  a  razzia  at  Invercv, 

« 

The  ballad,  and  especially  the  tale  on  which  it  is  founded, 
leaves  an  unfavourable  impression  regarding  the  morality 
of  the  "Scottish  Chiefs"  in  the  sixteenth  centnrr; 
and  yet  the  feudal  system,  which  existed  to  a  late  period 
in  Scotland,  and  which  in  its  dregs  is  hanging  u^xm 
the  resources  of  the  country  still,  committed  to  such 
men  as  the  Baronne  of  Brackley  and  young  Inverey  the 
power  of  life  and  death  among  their  tenantry  and  fol- 
lowers. 
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BT  GEORQE  GILFILLAN. 


Up,  as  we  have  been  of  late,  and  hope  for  months 
still  to  be,  on  the  cool,  quiet,  lofty  cliffs  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  we  have  not  been  so  attentive,  we  fear,  as 
we  might  to  the  doings  and  sayings  in  the  vale  of 
modem  literature.  There,  for  instance,  the  other 
day,  we  found  ourselves  sitting  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  some  two  dozen  volumes,  all  of  which  had  been 
kindly  sent  us,  most  of  them  by  the  writers — and  all 
of  which  we  had  read. 

First,  though  not  foremost,  stands  a  little  volume, 
with  the  following  portentous  title : — "  Dreams — 
The  Dream  of  a  Missionary ;  the  Dream  of  an  Opium 
Eater ;  the  Dream  of  Another  World.  By  Owen 
Howell,  author  of  *  Westminster  Abbey, '  &c."  We 
love  Owen  Howell,  from  the  marks  of  humility  and 
gentleness  of  nature  apparent  in  him  ;  love  him,  too, 
for  certain  sparks  of  poetic  feeling,  if  not  of  poetic 
power,  manifest  in  his  writings ;  love  him,  in  short, 
so  well,  that  we  would  wish  him  to  abandon  the  un- 
profitable trade  of  poet.  Let  him  cease  to  dream, 
and  begin  to  work  and  live.  We  know  what  ruin 
reverie  frequently  issues  in.  It  has  destroyed  mightier 
spirits  than  Owen  Howell.  He  has  a  good  heart 
and  a  good  mind,  and  we  implore  him  to  cultivate 
them,  and  turn  them  to  more  useful  account.  His 
book  abounds  in  what  was  once  poetry,  and  what  is 
still  kindly  and  pleasing  sentiment. 

There  turns  up  next  a  little  prose  production,  en- 
titled **  A  Voice  from  the  Wilderness,  or  the  Broad 
and  Narrow  Way.**  This  Voice,  unless  we  greatly 
mistake,  comes  from  an  Established  manse,  and  the 
Wilderness  is  the  Howe  of  the  Mearns.  It'consists 
of  a  series  of  sermons — vei-y  flowery,  earnest,  and 
impassioned — in  some  points,  perhaps,  a  little  ex- 
aggerated in  sentiment  and  style,  and  with  rather  a 
profusion  of  *•  ohs'*  and  "  ahs."  The  book,  in  short, 
is  rather  a  specimen  of  fervid  preaching,  than  of 
classical  or  finished  composition.  The  author  we 
should  judge  to  be  a  vehement,  conscientious,  and 
useful  clergyman,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  his 
•*  Voice  in  the  Wilderness"  may  not  have  been 
uttered  in  vain.  Perhaps,  in  his  next  publication,  a 
little  more  of  the  charitable  spirit  of  Christ,  blended 
with  the  sacred  fury  of  the  Baptist,  would  be  an  im- 
provement. 

What  next  have  we?     "  CriticismB,  by  John  W. 


Lester,  Cambridge.*'  As  this  is  Bomewliat  in  our 
own  way,  we  refrain  from  saying  much  of  it.  Tbo 
author,  a  genial,  fine-minded,  and  broad-natared 
man,  is  still,  too  evidently,  all  too  young.  His  book 
is  a  gush  of  youthful  but  genuine  feeling.  Its  heat, 
however,  becomes  oppressive  at  last;  it  is  not  re* 
lieved,  as  it  might  have  been,  by  discussion,  anec- 
dote, or  wit.  '*  Emotions"  were  a  better  name  than 
'*  Criticisms;"  and  you  cannot  look  long  -with  com- 
placency on  a  plate  of  fevered  blood.  Still  we  hafe 
much  hope  of  J.  W.  Lester.  His  enthusiasm  is  ge- 
nuine— his  spirit  is  fine^his  heart  large,  and  always 
in  the  right  place ;  and  we  say  to  him,  emphatically 
— Perge  puer. 

Hei'e  next  is  "Wight's  Mosaic  Creation  and  Geo- 
logy." Mr.  Wight,  a  young  and  talented  Indepen- 
dent clergyman  in  Haddington,  has  tried  bravely  to 
bridge  the  chasm  surmised  to  stretch  between  Scrip- 
ture and  the  science  of  geology.  His  book  shovs 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  It 
is  wntten  with  care  and  elegance ;  but  we  suspect, 
along  with  the  works  of  Pye  Smith,  Hitchcock,  and 
others,  leaves  the  subject  where  it  found  it.  Will  our 
critics  never  see  that  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis  ii 
a  poem,  and  that  to  square  poetic  with  scientific  truth 
is  an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  to  pair  off,  in  one  ami- 
cable and  linked  league,  water  and  fire  ? 

Huge,  next,  as  an  elephant,  ponderous  and  un- 
wieldy, comes  David  Thom's  long-expected  "  Name 
and  Number  of  the  Beast."  We  fear  the  public  will 
call  this  a  display  of  wasted  talent  and  learning.  It 
has  enough  of  both  for  six  bishops.  Hatchet  in  hand, 
he  walks  down  the  thick  forest  of  former  explica- 
tions, hewing  and  sparing  not,  till  he  and  what 
seems  the  true  explanation  are  left  standing  in  the 
midst  alone.  We  admire  and  love  David  Thorn, 
and  wait  anxiously  for  his  second  volume  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  we  trust,  will  set  this  portentous  puzzle 
for  ever  at  rest.  No  theologian  of  such  ability  has 
ever  been  so  neglected  and  decried.  His  friends, 
however,  are  stanch  and  true,  and  he  has  not  a  fev 
oven  among  those  who,  like  ourselves,  decidedly  differ 
from  him  in  opinion. 

Ha !  here  comes  a  book,  dear  to  our  heart,  and 
gladdening  to  our  eyes — "  Festus,"  3d  edition.  The 
third  edition  of  this  glorious  poem  is  greatly  im« 
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proved.  It  contains  about  one-third  new  matter  of 
equal  power  and  more  finish  than  the  former.  We 
never  reread  its  better  passages  without  a  feeling 
of  exultation  at  the  thought  that  there  is  still  among 
us  a  mind  of  such  Titanic  grasp,  such  insight,  and 
such  fire.  It  throws  us  centuries  back,  and  we 
seem  again  to  hear  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo 
sounding  like  distant  thunder,  or  to  see  the  fire-eyed 
Marlowe  inditing  his  mighty  line,  or  to  watch  the 
pen  of  Shakspere  himself,  as  he  wrote  his  "  Hamlet," 
"^Timon,"  and  his  other  meditative  plays.  Since 
these  ancient  masters,  we  have  not  had,  even  in 
Keats  or  Shelly,  such  vastness,  variety,  strength, 
sweetness,  and  prodigality  of  thought  and  genius. 
Its  faults  have  been  much  abused — ^wo  wish  it  had 
a  thousand  more,  just  to  prove  the  transcendent 
overbalance  of  its  beauties. 

Enter  next,  '«  The  Angel  of  Hope,  and  other 
Poems  and  Songs,  by  John  G.  Ingram."  Mr.  In- 
gram 18  hardly  a  Bailey,  but  he  has  indited  here 
some  sweet  verses  of  an  imitative  cast,  and  ought 
not  to  have  closed  his  volume  with  such  trash  as 
this : — 

"L'ENVOY. 

**  Reader,  adieu!  for  now  my  winged  steed, 

If  winged  he  be,  hath  cast  me  to  the  ground. 

And  I  am  stunned,  although  I  do  not  bleed. 

If  in  your  hearts  my  rhymes  have  entrance  found, 

rU  mount  again,  and  try  my  oourser^s  speed. 
Over  a  field  where  dangerou*  leapt  abound; 

Yea*  I  will  tiy't,  though  again  I  hH — 

What  then!  fwrewell,  and  joy  be  with  you  aU." 

What  joy  can  be  with  us,  who  love  Mr.  Ingram, 
as  long  as  his  neck  seems  to  be  in  such  inmninent 
danger  ?  Our  great  hope,  however,  is  in  the  saving 
clause,  *Mf  winged  he  be."  We  have  heard  of  and 
eat  the  wing  of  an  ox,  but  never  of  the  wing  of  an 
ass. 

In  luck  now,  however;  lo!  a  volume  from  the 
American  press,  with  the  words  on  the  first  page, 
•*  With  the  grateful  regards  of  E.  W.  Emerson. "  ^It 
is  the  latest  American  edition  of  his  Essays.  Its 
peculiarity  is  its  containing  several  new  poetical 
frontispieces  to  the  various  Essays,  all  characteristic, 
some  exquisitely  fine.  Let  us  quote  one  or  two  of 
these  pregnant  mottoes. 

Hear  the  blast  of  trumpets  by  which  he  introduces 
heroism : — 

"  Ruby  wine  is  drunk  by  knavesj 
Sugar  spends  to  fatten  slayes ; 
Rose  and  rine-leaf  deck  buffoons, 
Thunder-clouds  are  Jove'a  feetoons; 
Drooping  oft  in  wreaths  of  dread. 
Lightning  knotted  round  his  head. 
The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets, 
Daily  his  own  heart  he  eats ; 
Chambers  of  the  great  are  jails. 
And  head-winds  right  for  royal  sails.*' 

Here,  next,  are  two  volumes  of  female  poetry, 
alike,  but  oh  how  different !  One  is  by  that  gifted 
blind  poetess,  Frances  Browne,  who,  like  the  night- 
ingale, sings  sweetly  in  proportion  to  her  darkness. 
Her  strains  are  not,  perhaps,  high  poetry,  nor,  in 
our  judgment,  are  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans  herself, 
whom  she  somewhat  resembles ;  but  they  are  music 
itself — trills  of  blended  sweetness  and  force,  which 
it  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear.     Sweet  espeeially 


are  those  stanzas  entitled,  ''Trees, *^  "The  Year's 
Last  Cup,"  "The  Painter's  Despair,"  "  The  Voice 
of  the  Falling  Leaves,"  &c.  A  higher  culture,  and 
a  more  vigorous  vein,  are  visible  in  Mrs.  Butler's 
poems,  along  with  traces  of  a  yet  deeper  sadness. 
The  sickness  of  a  disappointed  heart  is  their  mild 
and  melancholy  inspiration.  Affection  unretumed, 
or  disappointed,  runs  within,  and  poisons  the  very 
springs  of  life. 

"  The  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

But  even  when  it  does  speak  in  poetry,  it  leaves 
much  within  unsounded  and  unutterable.  How 
changed  the  wild,  half-delirious,  yet  glorious  girl, 
who  wrote  of  Niagara  in  the  year  1835,  and  the 
utterer  of  the  melancholious  gasps,  which  she  calls 
sonnets,  in  the  volume  before  us !  When  genius  and 
love  unite  their  ardent  grasp  in  tearing  the  heart, 
no  wonder  though  it  should  shrivel  up  and  well-nigh 
consume,  as  if  in  a  farnace  heated  many  times.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Blackheath,  sends  us,  now  and  then, 
copies  of  those  smart  and  spirited  lyrics,  which  ap- 
pear, from  time  to  time,  in  the  periodicals.  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  them.  His  "  Baby  May"  a 
almost  as  good  as  **  Wee  Willy  Winkie." 

There  follow  some  pamphlets  from  the  manly  pen 
of  the  manly  and  high-minded  Thomas  Binney,  of 
London.  Binney  is  truly  a  master  in  Israel.  His 
eye  is  single,  and  therefore  clear ;  his  heart  is  sound, 
and  therefore  his  eloquence  is  healthy ;  his  views  are 
liberal  and  far  adraneed,  and  therefore  his  age,  with- 
out fully  appreciating,  highly  honours  him,  and  his 
party  justly  treat  him  as  a  privileged  man,  allows 
him  to  do  and  say  what  he  pleases,  right  well  assured 
that  his  most  eccentric  sayings  and  doings  will,  in 
the  long  run,  round  themselves  in  within  a  just  and 
proper  centre  of  conduct  and  of  thought.  All  the 
pamphlets  by  Binney  on  our  table  are  worthy  of  him. 
The  one  of  most  general  interest  is  entitled  the  "  Ser- 
vice of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.*'  It  is  a 
rapid  history  of  the  progress  and  enforcement  of  the 
duty  of  Christian  praise  ;  and  from  its  glowing  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  sounds  like  a  high  prose  psalm 
in  praise  of  Psalmody.  We  should  much  like  were 
Mr.  Binney  giving  us  a  great  volume  of  sermons, 
from  among  those  on  which.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
thousands  hang  in  silence,  as  much  better  than  ap- 
plause as  applause  is  better  than  censure. 

Professor  Blackie  sends  us  his  "  Letters  on  Uni- 
versity Reform"— very  characteristic,  slap-dash, 
hard-hitting,  and  outspoken.  We  think  decidedly 
he  makes  out  his  case,  and  would  cordially  second 
his  protest  against  being  a  mere  drill-sergeant  to 
boys,  instead  of  the  director  of  their  studies  to  ardent 
and  enlightened  young  men. 

We  must,  finally,  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Croly 
for  those  brilliant  sermons  of  his  which  he  is  at  pre- 
sent publishing,  in  small  size,  but  in  close  saccession. 
In  Dr.  Croly 's  writings  you  are  never  disappointed 
of  finding  the  following  qualities : — First,  a  certain 
deep  and  mellow  clearness,  like  that  of  a  bright 
autumn  day — he  is  never  nebulous,  nor  ever  shallow; 
secondly,  conscious  command  orer  whatever  subject 
he  handles — a  command  embracing  its  more  general 
principles  and  its  minuter  details ;  thirdly,  decision  of 
▼iew,  amounting  to  dogmatitm ;  and,  fourthly,  a  cei« 
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tain  meaBored  impetuosity  of  eloquence,  never  extra- 
Tagant,  never  common-place,  although,  perhaps,  too 
equable  in  its  loftiness  to  produce  often  a  transcen- 
dent effect.  Such  powers,  united  with  sound,  solid 
Christian  views,  are  at  present  employed  with  great 
advantage  upon  such  subjects  as  the  institution  of 
marriage,  the  Reformation,  and  the  bearings  of 
Providence  upon  the  events  of  the  present  day.  His 
last  sermon,  entitled,  ''The  Universal  Kingdom,'* 
contains  »  masterly  summary  of  the  path  Divine 


Providence  has  pursued  to  kingdoms,  and  a  fearless 
avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  Personal  Reign,  and  of 
his  conviction  that  its  time  is  nigh  at  hand,  even  at 
the  dooi's. 

We  close  this  desultory  criticism  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  respect — divers,  of  course,  in  degree 
— ^to  all  the  authors  who  have  honoured  us  with 
these  yaried  writings  ;  and  with  the  wish  of  Scott, 

**  To  each  tmd  all  a  fidr  good  night, 
And  TOBj  drosjoa,  tM  slttmbers  light,** 


REVOLUTION     IN     EUROPE. 


ITLANCE.  I 

Most  singular  views  are  promulgated  in  England  of 
France  and  the  French  Republic — its  prospects,  its  pro- 
gress, aad  its  existence.  It  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  English  people  know  little  and  care 
less  about  Continental  matters.  Except  as  far  as  their 
pockets  are  concerned,  their  interest  is  most  limited.  A 
great  and  unexpected  catastrophe,  a  tremendous  strug- 
gle, a  sudden  revolution,  excites  their  wonder  and  atten- 
tion, just  as  a  play,  a  tragedy,  an  exhibition  would. 
This  is  a  fault,  for  we  have  arrived  at  a  great  point  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  In  early  and  ignorant  ages, 
when'men  were  restrained  neither  by  reason,  sense,  nor 
a  feeling  of  responsibility,  the  rule  of  tyrants  was  neces- 
sarjr  to  restrain  them.  This  rule,  adopted  from  necessity, 
of  itself,  by  its  iron  force,  retarded  progress.  But  reli- 
gion, education,  civilization,  commerce,  trade,  all  rising 
up,  and  pressing  on  the  people  in  various  ways,  prepared 
th^m  for  a  better  state  of  things.  Kings  were  curtailed 
of  the  power,  and  even,  as  in  England,  restrained  wholly 
from  action,  by  a  complicated  machinery,  existing  only  in 
theory,  called  constitutional  principles. 

The  natural  tendency  of  man,  as  he  advances  towards 
perfection,  is  to  emauci^te  himelf  from  rule,  and  gorern 
himself.  In  England  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
this  way,  by  rendering  the  monarchy  a  fiction,  and  by 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  na- 
turally to  be  expected,  that  as  enlightenment  and  educa- 
tion spread,  we  shall  approach  even  nearer  to  democracy, 
and  openly  invest  with  rule  the  only  body  possessed  of 
divine  right — ^the  people.  In  Continental  States  the 
progress  would  have  been  of  the  same  slow  character 
had  the  monarchs  been  wise.  In  1789,  in  France,  ho- 
nest ministers,  a  wise  aristocracy,  a  sensible  king,  and  a 
harmless  queen,  would  have  saved  the  monarchy.  In 
1830,  none  but  a  bigoted  old  man,  striving  to  destroy 
the  semblance  of  liberty  existing  in  the  Charter,  could 
have  roused  up  the  revolution  of  July.  In  1848,  honest 
ministers,  a  king  disposed  to  act  with  common  justice, 
decency,  and  fairness,  towards  the  people  who  had  raised 
him  up,  would  have  saved  the  dynasty.  Gradual  reforms 
granted  yearly,  the  accustoming  of  the  people  to  politi- 
cal rights ;  the  giving  of  these  to  them  by  insensible  de- 
grees, would  have  carried  Louis  Philippe  to  the  grave, 
and  perhaps  have  transmitted  the  throne  to  one  of  his 
sons.  The  end  of  all  this  would  have  been  a  Repubtic. 
But  then  France  would  have  been  better  prepared  for 
it,  more  educated,  more  enlightened,  more  used  to  poli- 
tical existence.  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Si- 
cily, all  gave  us  specimens  of  the  bad  faith,  dishonesty, 


and  folly  of  European  beings.  In  becoming  monarchs 
of  a  land,  great  or  small,  the  fortunate  individuals  whom 
accident,  force,  or  violence,  place  upon  a  throne,  con- 
tract a  deep  debt  to  the  nation.  The  nation  gives  them 
all — or,  rather,  they  take  all — ^liberty,  property,  life,  are 
all  at  the  disposition  of  the  king  in  every  real  monarchy; 
and  the  least  the  king  can  do  is  to  give  happiness,  con- 
tentment, and  peace  to  the  people.  The  ruler  is  in 
the  same  position  as  a  trader.  He  borrows  or  buys 
largely,  perhaps  more  than  he  has  a  right  to,  but  as 
long  as  he  pays,  nobody  has  a  word  to  say.  Let  him, 
however,  fail  to  keep  his  promises,  aud  the  consequence 
is  bankruptcy.  So  with  kings.  As  long  as  they  fulM 
their  engagments,  their  creditors  are  patient  and  con- 
tent. Thus  in  England,  where  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  is  not  altogether  disproportionate,  the  monarchy 
remains  unshaken.  In  Europe  the  kings  have  taken  all 
and  given  nothing.  The  creditors  have  stepped  in.  Re- 
volution is  the  bankruptcy  of  kings. 

But  France,  forced  into  revolution  by  the  folly,  inca- 
pacity, and  selfishness  of  its  rulers,  has  shown  the  world 
a  rare  picture.     Despite  all  the  calumnies  which  have 
been  promulgated,  what  is  the  fact?     The  people,  by 
universal  suffrage,  have  selected  a  National  Assembly, 
moderate  in  the  extreme,  calm,  prudent — ^whose  only 
fault  is,  that  it  leans  too  much  towards  old  theories, 
ideas,  and  principles.      The  wild  Socialists  are  in  a 
wretched  minority,  while  evei^  the  real  Republicans  arc 
not  a  large  majority,  if  they  have  one  at  all     The  na- 
tion is  giving  itself  a  form  of  government,  firm,  solid, 
and  likely  to  be  durable.    Commerce,  trade,  and  credit, 
are,  it  is  true,  slowly  rising  from  prostration,  but  this 
is  the  natural  result  of  a  sudden  and  violent  change. 
One  fact,  however,  is  certain,  trade  and  commerce  arc 
reviving.     The  Paris  shopkeepers  cease  to  complain  so 
virulenUy ;  their  occupation  is  not  gone,  and  there  arc 
symptoms  of  the  winter  bringing  even  better  things. 
At  Lyons,  and  in  the  other  manufacturing  districts,  oc- 
cupation is  being  resumed ;  and  if  expectation  from  £n^- 
land  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  it  is  because  wc 
will  no  longer  give  credit  to  those  who  are  well  enough 
disposed  to  buy. 

The  great  questions  of  the  month  have  been  the  change 
of  ministry  and  the  presidential  election. 

The  causes  of  the  change  of  ministiy  is  evident.  Cn- 
vaignac  is  used  up.  The  Republicans  of  the  old  school 
hate  him.  The  moderate  Republicans  distrust  him.  It 
is  useless  denying  evidence.  Cavaignac,  as  Minister  of 
War,  allowed  the  June  iosurreotion  to  take  place,  that 
he  might  overthrow  Lomartinis  and  secure  his  office.    As 
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soon  as  this  became  clear  as  noon-day,  Cayaignao  felt 
that  his  election  as  President  of  the  Republic  was  very 
problematical.  He  saw  that  not  one  solitary  Republi- 
can vote  would  be  given  to  him,  and  he  determined  to 
gain  other  supporters  by  courting  the  old  Whigs  a 
centre  gauche.  Not  wholly  to  break  with  the  Republi- 
cans, he  kept  the  men  of  the  National  in,  but  they  sup- 
port him  now  coldly.  The  Democratic  party  is  about 
200  strong ;  the  moderate  Republicans  are  about  50 
men ;  leaving  450  Carlists,  Conservatives,  Royalists,  and 
persons  converted  to  Republican  principles  from  ne- 
cessity. 

Whatever  people  may  tliink  in  England,  there  is  no 
sane  man  in  all  France  who  believes  any  form  of  go- 
vernment possible  save  a  Republic.  I  never  heard  a 
political  man  of  any  party  who  did  not  frankly  say  this. 
But  there  are  various  kinds  of  republics.  The  Con* 
servatives  would  make  it  as  monarchical  and  aristocra- 
tic as  possible,  the  middle  classes  as  bourgeois  as  they 
conveniently  can,  the  democrats  as  democratic. 

The  political  Royalists,  such  men  as  Larochejaquelin« 
and  Berryer,  believe  no  more  in  Carlism.  They  hope 
for  it,  but  have  no  faith  iu  again  seeing  a  Bourbon  on 
the  throne  of  Prance.  The  old  women,  the  little  red- 
heeled  marquises,  the  powdered  wigs,  the  small  tea- 
table  politicians,  and  these  are  numerous,  have,  of 
course,  high  hopes,  but  they  are  not  shared  by  the  emi- 
nent and  sensible  men  of  their  party. 
The  Orleanists  are  a  fraction. 
The  Bonapartists,  the  relics  of  the  empire,  the  old 
soldiers,  may  dream  of  an  empire  again,  but  the  able 
men  who  advise  Louis  Napoleon,  only  wish  to  see  him 
President,  proud  of  the  satisfaction  of  showing  to  Eu- 
rope, that  crushed  his  uncle,  a  Napoleon,  President  of 
the  French  Repubb'c. 

But  the  secret  of  all  men's  belief  in  the  Republic, 
whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  regard,  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
The  Bepublicans  will  fight.  Touch  their  new  common- 
wealth, and  all  shades  wiU  disappear.  Eefimie  men, 
National  men.  Socialists,  Communists,  will  fly  to  arms 
and  struggle  against  the  imposition  of  an  iron  despo- 
tism, such  as  {done  would  keep  any  monarch  two  years 
upon  a  throne  again  in  that  country.  Let  Prance  steer 
clear  of  European  war,  and  ten  years  hence  she  will, 
with  a  happy,  contented  people,  a  comfortable  middle 
class,  and  a  grumbling,  but  half-persuaded  aristocracy, 
give  the  lie  to  her  detractors,  to  her  calumniators,  and 
to  all  false  prophets. 

But  the  presidential  election  is  the  great  and  impor- 
tant question  of  the  day.  Before  our  next  monthly 
bulletin  reaches  the  public,  it  will  probably  have  been 
decided.  Already  the  excitement  is  getting  up.  Before 
the  day  it  will  be  tremendous.  The  friends  of  the  va- 
rious candidates  are  working  hard.  The  claims  of  the 
various  candidates  are  easily  stated;  they  are: — 
Louis  Napoleon,  Raspail, 
Lamartine,  Cabet, 

Cavaignac,  Cauasidiere, 

Ledru  RoUin,  Louis  Blanc. 

Louis  Napoleon  appears  at  present  to  have  the  largest 
amount  of  support.  He  has  with  him  th&  immense 
prestige  of  Napoleon's  name.  The  French  are  a  military 
people,  vain-glorious  in  the  extreme.  All  the  relics  of 
the  Empire,  all  the  old  soldiers,  all  the  young  ones  who 
like  their  trade,  will  support  him.  He  will  have  vast 
support  from  those  of  the  middle  classes,  who  dislike  the 


Republic,  and  who  hope  that  he  will,  by  another  18th 
Brumaire,  destroy  it.  But  his  great  support  will  be 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  population,  and 
of  the  lower  grade  of  artisans.  They  believe  that, 
because  his  name  is  Napoleon,  his  election  must  pro- 
duce glorious  results.  They  believe  that  he  will  make 
a  splendid  Empire.  But  his  success  will  depend  upon 
the  Carlists.  This  body  had  originally  intended  to  vote 
for  Henri  Cinq,  as  a  demonstration  ;  but  they  have  cal- 
culated their  forces,  and  they  now  know  that  the  result 
would  be  ridiculous.  They  have  therefore  decided  to 
support  Louis  Napoleon,  in  the  hope  that  hb  incapacity, 
inexperience,  or  ambition,  may  drag  France  into  a  posi- 
tion from  which  she  can  only  escape  by  once  more  trying 
monarchy.  Should,  however,  the^  Carlists  desert  him, 
Louis  will  not  be  elected. 

Lamartine  retains  the  support  of  a  great  many  en- 
lightened and  grateful  Frenchmen.  They  know  that 
he,  by  his  mighty  eloquence,  saved  Paris  from  the  red 
flag;  that  he  restramed  the  revolutionary  desires  of  his 
associates;  and  that  he  would,  as  president  of  the  nation, 
do  his  utmost  for  outward  peace,  and  inward  tranquillity. 
I  believe  he  will  poll  a  large  number  of  votes. 

Cavaignac  will  meet  with  none  but  Conservative  sup- 
port. People  begin  to  see  that  his  ability  lies  in  silence — 
that  he  floats  with  the  majority — that  he  is  a  clever, 
ambitious  soldier.  No  man,  not  a  Conservative  or  a 
Royalist,  has  now  in  France  any  sympathy  with  him. 
Nobody  knows  what  are  his  opinions.  He  seems  a 
Republican,  and  yet  all  his  personal  antecedents  are 
monarchical.  He  will  not  be  high,  I  conceive,  on  the 
polL 

Ledru-Rollin,  a  man  much  calumniated,  but  who 
would  be  less  abused  if  men  read  his  speeches,  instead 
of  taking  hearsay  for  granted,  would  have  great  chances 
were  the  democrats  united.  He  is  an  eloquent,  able 
man,  a  Danton  in  energy,  and  an  uncompromising  Re- 
publican. He  wants  a  cool  head  and  defined  principles 
to  be  a  man  of  genius.  The  working  men  will  support 
him,  and  so  will  all  the  democrats  who  wish  the  success 
of  a  man  of  iron  energy.  People  say  that  he  is  not 
honest,  that  he  is  profligate.  But  where  is  the  evidence  ? 
The  Carlists  say  the  same  of  Lamartine.  Had  I  my 
choice,  Lamartine  would  be  my  President,  but  Ledru- 
Rollin  would  be  preferable  to  either  Louis  Napoleon  or 
Cavaignac.  Anything  is  better  than  a  reckless,  thought- 
less dreamer  of  imperial  glory,  or  than  a  soldier.  Ledru- 
Rollin  President,  ruled  by  Ministers,  supported  by  the 
Legislature,  would  ensure  the  existence  of  the  Republic, 
without  introducing  one  wild  or  delusive  theory  into 
practice. 

The  weakness  of  Ledru-Rollin,  however,  lies  in  the 
support  which  will  be  given  to  Raspailby  the  Socialists, 
to  Caussidiere  by  the  mere  Revolutionists,  and  to  Louis 
Blanc  by  the  working  men  of  his  school,  while  even 
Cabet  win  have  votes.  Doubtless,  too,  hundreds  of 
other  local  candidates  will  hava  a  few  votes  wasted  on 
them. 

A  month  will  show. 

The  raising  of  the  state  of  siege  is  an  agreeable  an- 
nouncement to  make.  It  puts  us  in  a  normal  state 
here,  and  will  encourage  many  persons  to  return  to 
Paris.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  many  be- 
lieve that  Paris  will  be  the  gayest  of  the  gay  this  winter. 
Preparations  are  making.  The  Presidential  soirees  will, 
of  course,  be  splendid. 
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Rents  are  rising,  furniture  is  getting  dear,  there  are 
fewer  sales  and  fewer  apartments  to  let.  These  are  the 
very  best  signs  which  could  exist  in  Paris.  Tlie  Bourse 
shows  very  little  change.  Gold  is  sixteen  francs  a 
thousand,  and  abundant.  Silver  is  a  drag,  and  scarce 
anything  can  now  be  got  by  changing  notes  into  specie. 

The  Presidential  fever  once  allayed,  the  pronsional 
state  will  bo  at  an  end,  and  then  alone  can  the  new  de- 
mocratic institutions  of  France  be  judged.  They  must, 
of  course,  liave  a  long  trial  before  they  can  be  rightly 
appreciated.  But  while  the  procisoire  exists,  we  must 
condemn  and  lament  the  results  of  Revolui  ion  ;  but  the 
results  of  democracy  we  only  know  as  yet  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  we  can  but  form  a  favourable  opinion. 


AUSTRIA. 

Most  important  events  have  taken  place  within  the 
vast  circle  of  the  Austrian  empire  during  the  last 
month.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  for  some  time  past 
Baron  Jellachich,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ban  of 
Croatia,  has  been  organising  and  carrying  out  a  move- 
ment against  the  Magyar  influence  predominant  in 
Hungary.  For  a  long  time  we  heard  of  nothing  but 
reports  of  the  victorious  proccediugs  of  this  champion 
of  the  Croats.  At  length,  however,  as  he  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  the 
spirit  of  the  Magyar  nation  was  roused,  a  revolutionary 
movement  took  place,  and  power  c^me  completely  into 
the  hands  of  his  opponents.  Kossuth  exerted  the  in- 
fluence of  his  magic  eloquence,  and  a  levch  en  ma^se  a 
landthurm,  as  it  is  called,  was  effected.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  disavowed  the  Ban,  issued  a  rescript,  in  which 
he  gave  him  a  title  that  was  equivalent  to  that  of  mili- 
tary dictator  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  he  dis- 
avowed the  Diet  which  he  had  before  acknowledged. 

These  acts  irritated  the  people  of  Vienna.  They 
thought  that  if  the  Hungarians  were  crushed  their  fate 
would  soon  follow  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  determined 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  troops  that  were  des- 
tined to  assist  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  A  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  imperial  party  was  defeated,  the  Emperor 
fled,  the  troops  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  murder  of  General  Latour,  no  ac- 
cident happened  that  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
great  principles  that  liad  urged  the  people  to  action. 
Since  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  giving  any 
consistent  account  of  what  has  happened.  Jellachich 
marched  towards  the  capital,  which  he  seems  at  first  to 
have  threatened,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Auer- 
sperg,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops  stationed 
without  the  walls.  The  firm  aspect  of  the  great  city, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  Hungarian  army,  however, 
seems  to  have  rather  disappointed  him.  We  must  not 
attempt  to  record  all  the  flying  rumours  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  we  shall  leave  the  Vienna 
Revolution,  merely  adding  a  few  words  on  the  position 
of  the  Diet. 

This  body,  at  least  a  sufficient  number  to  constitute 
a  legal  Assembly,  has  remained  at  Vienna,  and  assumed 
the  directing  aflairs,  with  eighty  thousand  armed  citizens 
at  its  back.  The  Bohemian  members  have  retired  to 
Prague,  where  they  have  issued  an  important  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  their  colleagues.  Others 
have  dispersed  themselves  in  various  directions.  The 
Emperor,  who,][^after  a  dramatic^  flight,  which  reminds 


every  one  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Varennes,  had,  by 
our  last  accounts,  arrived  at  Olmutz.  Where  he  may 
be,  or  what  may  have  happened  when  these  lines  appear 
before  the  public,  who  can  tell  ? 

In  the  evening  sitting  of  the  Diet,  on  the  14th,  M. 
Schuselka,  reporter  of  the  permanent  committee, 
announced  that  he  had  received  important  and  favour- 
able intelligence  from  several  districts.  The  National 
Guard  of  Steir,  the  town  of  Troppan  for  all  Silesia,  2v  eu- 
setschen  in  Moravia,  and  several  other  towns,  had 
placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Diet.  The 
Committee  of  Students  had  also  presented  an  address, 
drawn  up  in  very  becoming  terms,  demanding,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  Diet  should  take  the  necessary  measnr^ 
to  have  the  army,  the  last  bulwark  of  tyranny,  placed 
under  the  legal  authority  of  an  officer  obeying  tie  orders 
of  the  Ministry. 

The  following  communication  from  Anerspcrg  *and 

Jellachich,  dated  from  the  head-quarters  at  Inzersdorff, 

was  then  read  : — 

«  To  the  High  Diet.— We  learn  that  the  Diet  has  taken  steps  to 
establish  peace  by  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor.  Before  all, 
the  Hungarians  must  not  pass  the  frontier.  The  High  Diet  mast 
pre\"ent  it ;  otherwise  a  battle  will  be  inevitable,  and  the  conse- 
quences incalculable.  M.  I'ollersdorff  has  demanded  of  os  to  allov 
provisions  to  enter  the  capital ;  if  this  be  granted,  the  soldien 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  it  to  seek  wliat  they  may  require.'*^ 

The  following  answer  to  this  communicaiipn  was, 
after  some  discussion,  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  for- 
warded forthwith  : — 

•*  A  depntation  has  gfone  to  his  I^Iajesty  to  pray  him  to  consent 
to  accept  the  propositions  of  peace  that  have  heea  made.  In  the 
hope  of  siici-ess,  the  Diet  has  taken  measures  to  prevent  all  hosti- 
lity against  the  troops.  Yesterday,  it  learned  that  hb  3Iajesty 
had  declared  to  Lobkowitz  that  the  generals  should  not  attack ; 
but  various  measures  arluptr^d  by  your  Excellency,  such  as  the  dis- 
arming of  the  National  Guard,  the  refusal  to  allow  provisions  to 
be  brought  to  Vienna,  &c.,  accord  very  little  with  the  assnrancM 
of  peace  of  the  two  generals,  and  tho  promise  of  the  Emperor. 
As  to  whatcoucerns  the  Hungarians,  the  Diet  did  not  call  th&m, 
and  cannot  send  them  away.  Besides,  the  Hungarian  Diet  has 
just  informed  us  that  it  has  given  orders  to  its  army  to  pursue 
your  Excellency,  whatever  direction  you  might  take.  The  Diet 
requires,  then,  your  Excellency  to  restore  the  arms  to  the  National 
Guard  disarmed  by  you,  and  immediately  to  return  to  yonr  own 
country.  It  is  only  there  that  the  Diet  can  charge  itself  with 
mediation,  and  invite  thp  Huni^riau  army  to  conclude  an  armis- 
tice. Then  only  can  the  Diet,  invoking  the  propositions  of  peace 
made  to  his  Majesty,  order  the  Hungarian  army  to  stop.  Tim 
Diet  thus  fulfils  its  duty.  If  Wy^  condition  it  lays  down  be  not 
fuliilled,  its  pacific  power  will  cense,  and  aU  will  depend  on  the 
battle  with  the  llunj^rians,  for  which  those  who  have  rendered 
it  necessary  wiU  be  responsible." 

The  President  then  made  the  announcement  that 
many  deputies  were  returning  to  take  their  places  in  the 
Diet ;  but  it  was  afterwards  resolved  that  new  elections 
should  take  place  of  such  as  continue  to  absent  them- 
selves. "VVe  have  authentic  intelligence  to  the  15th, 
when  it  was  said  the  excitement  was  calming  down. 
The  organization  was  excellent,  the  measures  were  well 
taken,  and  it  seemed  geuerally  believed  that  Vienna 
would  be  able  to  resist  effectunlly,  even  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Hungarian  army.  However,  let  ns  not 
attempt  to  predict.  The  Emperor — or  rather  the  Em- 
peror's party — is  collecting  an  imposing  force  to  direct 
ac^ainst  Vienna.  It  mav  succumb.  Meanwhile,  Ka- 
detzsky's  position  has  been  critical  in  Lombardy.  There 
is  talk  of  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  Milanese  are 
ready  for  a  new  outbreak ;  so  that  the 'next  month  may 
be  fruitful  in  important  events. 
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When  latta  entered  her  chamber,  to  her  surprise,  tlie 
Counsellor  followed  her  into  it. 

"I  most  begin  with  paying  joa  my  compliments  on  your 
looks  to-night,"  he  began,  throwing  himself  on  the  richly- 
carved  oaken  chest  opposite  the  bed,  a  substitute  in  those 
days  for  the  ohest  of  drawers  of  modem  times ;  **  really, 
lutta,  if  yon  always  condescended  to  dress  and  look  thus, 
and  cast  upon  me  some  few  such  glances  as  you  can  call  up 
at  pleasure  for  other  men,  we  should,  I  am  sure,  live  on 
happier  terms." 

"  I  have  never  compkuned,  Bemhard." 

'*  Perhaps  not,  but  I  have.  Moreover,  I  must  warn  yon 
that  this  is  a  time  when  women  should  look  after  their  hus- 
bands for  fear  of  losing  them." 

Itttta  made  no  reply. 

**  Not  but  if  you  wish  to  divorce,  and  wed  another — ^the 
preacher,  for  instance — ^I  am  quite  willing;  I  have  told  him 
60  already.  He  is  one  of  the  saints,  and  the  world  and  its 
joys  have  been  given  unto  us.  I  would  not,  in  conscience, 
be  a  bar  between  him  and  the  gratification  of  any  of  his 
wishes — ^my  consent  is  very  much  at  his  service.  I  had 
even  thought,  shonld  he  not  remain  steady  to  this  caprice 
for  a  woman  his  senior  by  some  few  years,  of  disposing  of 
you  in  another  manner.  But  to-night  the  idea  has  occurred 
to  me,  should  yon  happen  to  prefer  me  from  habit,  or  any 
other  feminine  caprice,  of  withdrawing  my  plea  of  divorce, 
which  has  already  been  handed  in  to  the  Council.  Do  you 
love  me,  lutta?"  and,  rising,  he  attempted  to  take  her 
hand. 

Itttta  coldly  withheld  it.  Could  marble  have  turned 
paler,  doubtless  so  would  she.  A  sensation  of.giddiness 
came  over  her ;  the  weakness  was,  however,  but  momentary. 
She  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and  said,  in  accents  low, 
indeed,  but  clear  and  firm — 

"  I  knew  your  corrupt  principles,  but  I  thought  you  were 
by  this  time  convinced  how  impossible  it  was  to  pervert 
mine.  I  flattered  myself,  for  both  our  sakes,  you  had  given 
up  the  vain  attempt." 

''  Pshaw  I  Pine  phrases  as  usual!  You're  always  wound 
up  to  your  fiitber  confessor's  last  melody ;  but  these  idle 
words  I  neither  pretend  to  comprehend,  nor  seek  to  do  so. 
In  plam  honest  language,  then,  am  I  to  understand  you  will 
not  be  divorced  ?" 

"  You  may  turn  me  out  of  doors,"  said  lutta,  ''but  you 
cannot  break  our  bonds — such  latitude  is  granted  to  neitiier 
of  us." 

**  Faith,  I'll  take  it  though,  if  you  can  show  no  better 
cause  why  I  should  not.  But  then,  lutta,  I  am  to  conclude 
that  you  love  me,  and  wish  to  remain  my  wife  on  any  terms  ?" 

"  I  am  your  wife,"  said  lutta,  firmly. 

*'  The  old  pride  in  arms  still,  through  years  that  I  have 
songkt  to  brcAk  it !"  said  the  Counsellor,  his  small  black 
eyes  glittering  with  their  toad-like  malignancy.  ''You  love 
me — it  is  no  sin ;  why  not  own  it,  lutta  ?  Is  it  because  you 
would  not  own  to  the  tortures  my  flights  of  £Euicy,  my  pass- 
ing caprices,  have  caused  your  woman's  heart  ?  What  can 
be  the  cause  that,  from  the  first  hour  of  oar  union,  you  have 
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never  consented  to  own  a  feeling  so  natural,  and  which  still 
reigns  paramount,  I  see,  within  your  breast?" 

"  If  you  ever  really  thought  so,  Bemhard,  then  of  what 
texture  can  your  heart  be?"  said  lutta,  with  a  look  of  deep 
meaning. 

"  I  am  not  come  to  listen  to  reproaches,  I  warn  you 
Come,  lutta,  must  I  withdraw  my  request  about  the  divorce; 
recall  my  word  to  Bothmann ;  and  will  you  consent  to  re- 
main my  wife,  on  the  only  terms  which,  henceforth,  I  can 
acknowledge?" 

"  Pirstly,"  said  lutta,  "  I  do  not  acknowledge  your  right 
to  repudiate  mo  at  your  pleasure,  for  less  am  I  prepared  to 
recognise  that  you  arrogate  to  your^lf  of  passing  me  over 
to  another  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  and  rapine  of  the 
community ;  and,  lastly,  I  know  of  no  other  conditions  an- 
nexed to  marriage  than  those  our  holy  church  has  taught  us. 
Now  that  we  understand  each  other,  I" 

"  Not  so  fast — not  so  fast,  dame ;  rein  in  your  humour, 
please,  and  learn  to  know  my  power.  It  will  be  wiser  than 
to  study  that  of  the  church,  I  promise  you,  which  is  defunct 
for  ever  in  this  good  city.  As  to  your  preferring  to  abide 
by  my  own  brilliant  fortune,  to  trusting  to  Botliroann's  very 
insecure  one,  I  can  fully  comprehend  your  choice.  It  does 
honour  to  your  sagacity.  Puny,  sickly-looking  boy  as  he 
is,  too,  compared  with  a  man  like  roe.  Besides,  he  only 
understands  our  views  by  half ;  he  voluntarily  lingers  among 
the  dupes,  instead  of  stalking  boldly  forward,  and  placing 
himself  among  the  initiated." 

"  If  anything,"  said  lutta,  warmly,  "  could  excuse  your 
wild  tenets,  it  were  the  sincerity  of  delusion." 

"  Pool !"  said  the  Counsellor,  scornfully,  "to  believe,  like 
a  child,  that  you  can  reach  the  moon  with  a  bean-stalk,  or 
that  salt  will  catch  birds  I — to  credit,  for  a  moment,  the 
impossibilities  we  preach,  were  worse  than  folly;  it  were 
madness." 

"  Then,  for  what  purpose  do  you  preach  them  ?** 

"  It's  a  trap,  a  mere  bait  to  be  sure,"  the  Counsellor  tri- 
umphantly replied,  "  to  draw  on  the  ^'ulgar.  The  aim— 
the  real  aim,  is  the  aggrandizement,  the  happiness  of  those 
who  lead  on  the  blind  masses.  It  is  a  perilous  venture ;  or: 
it  we  have  staked  life  and  goods.  Think  you  such  sacri« 
fices  are  made  to  other  altars  than  those  of  self-love ?  Re- 
ligion, politics,  patriotism — all  the  fine  words  that  led  men 
in  times  of  yore,  and  lead  them  now,  originate  and  result  in 
self.  If  you  could  be  made  to  understand  reason,  you  would 
learn  to  feel  the  advantages  of  our  system,  and  through  it 
become  rich,  great,  and  happy." 

lutta  shook  her  head  mournfully.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  during  which  a  purpose  seemed  struggling  within 
her,  she  approached  her  husband,  and  looked  imploringly  in 
his  fiice. 

"  Bemhard,"  she  said,  "  listen  to  my  voice  ere  it  be  too 
late.  Something  at  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  am  your  good 
angel.  Spurn  me  not  from  you.  Renounce  the  path  of 
guilt ;  it  leads  to  ruin  and  death.  Believe  me,  the  Bishop 
will  eventually  triumph,  and  his  vengeance  will  be  fearful. 
I  do  not  say,  betray  your  friends^  and  compound  with  him ; 
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that  were  mean  and  dastardly  ;  I  say,  merely  break  off  with 
your  associates.  Leave  all  that  is  not  ours  behind ;  fly  the 
town  ;  entreat  in  our  behalf  the  assistance  of  friends.  I 
shall  exert  myself.  Perhaps  you  may  yet  be  forgiven ;  or, 
if  not,  at  least,  you  will  end  your  days  honourably  and  peace- 
fully in  another  land.  Bemhard,  I  implore  you,  weigh  well 
my  words.  You  will  not  be  lonely  or  poor  in  your  exile ;  for 
a  part  of  my  fortune  is  beyond  the  reach  of  these  men,  and  I 
shall  follow  you  wherever  you  go.  I  will  dress  more  gaily ; 
I  will  do  my  best  to  content  yon,  if  you  but  listen  to  my 
prayer  this  time." 

«  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  Counsellor.  "  Self— again 
self — the  idol  of  the  world  spoke  through  your  lips,  lutta. 
*Fly  the  world,  Bemhard,  and  all  the  joys  it  contains, except 
me,  to  rot  away  in  a  hole  only  with  me,  and  for  me !'  lutta, 
that's  too  bad — ^you  saints  always  go  a  step  beyond  the 
fallen  angels  themselves." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Bemhard,'*  said  lutta,  with  a  look  of 
deep  sincerity,  "  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  think 
less  of  self  than  I  do  just  now.  I  have  done  my  duty,  but 
you  cannot  comprehend  my  motives,  and  will  not  heed  my 
warning — ^why  should  I  add  one  word  more  I  Take  your 
course,  Bemhard,  and  let  me  follow  mine  in  peace,  as 
heretofore." 

"  To-morrow,  mind  you  dress,  and  look,  and  smile  as  you 
did  to-night — do  you  hear,'  lutta  ?  I  expect  you  to  go 
through  your  part  as  becomes  Dame  KnipperdoUing  so  long 
as  you  bear  that  name." 

Hardly  had  the  Counsellor  closed  the  door,  when  lutta, 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  exclaimed — "  Great  God ! 
what  would  have  become  of  me  had  he  yielded  to  my  en- 
treaties !  But  thou  didst  inspire  the  thought,  doubtless 
thou  wouldfit  have  given  me  dhe  strength  to  accomplish  the 
sacrifice." 

Strange  anomalies  of  popular  humour  !  The  very  pomp, 
display,  and  ceremony  which  had  drawn  upon  the  Bishop's 
court,  and  the  patricians,  so  much  grandiloquent  wrath 
from  Mathews  and  Bothmnnn,  were  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
when  made  to  shed  lustre  upon  the  nuptials  of  John  of 
Leyden,  the  Prophet.  There  was  nothing  heard  in  Mun- 
stcr,  throughout  that  day,  but  the  sounds  of  bells  ringing, 
]nims  beating,  people  singing  and  shouting,  guns  firing  and 
crakers  let  off  in  every  direction.  Trumpets  blew  gay  re- 
veilUs  about  tlie  streets,  and  harmonious  bands  delighted 
the  ears  of  the  guests  within  the  Town  Hall,  where  many 
tables  had  been  laid  out  with  a  great  show  of  luxury,  at 
which  all  who  could  crowd  in  took  their  places,  without 
waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  an  invitation.  The  ostentation 
here  displayed,  however,  was  rather  restricted  to  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  dishes,  and  to  the  profusion  of  liquors 
of  all  kind,  than  exhibited,  as  at  the  Counsellor's  house,  in 
objects  that  might  otherwise  tempt  cupidity.  Grertmde  was 
again  in  her  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  to  wliich  she  had  super- 
added a  richly-embroidered  veil  that  had,  not  long  before, 
graced  a  Jewish  maiden.  There,  too,  was  lutta  with  her 
deep  blue  veil  shading  her  pale  &ce,  as  on  the  day  before; 
the  meretricious  Baker's  spouse,  whose  veil  of  silver  tissue 
was  attached  to  her  rich  tresses  by  a  countess'  coronet ;  but 
there  were  other,  and  no  less  lovely  women  present,  among 
whom  Iutta*8  young  cousins,  Minna  and  Bertha,  in  their 
simple,  modest  attire,  were  conspicuous. 

KnipperdoUing,  in  a  gorgeous  robe  lined  with  ermine, 
stratted  abont  as  proud  as  a  pacha.  He  now  fairly  threw 
off  the  mask ;  and,  supported  by  Krechting,  who  revolved 
ftbout  him  a  'sympathetic,  obedient  planet,  drank  deep,  end 


gave  the  rein  to  his  vicious,  miBchievous  humour.  Again 
was  Rothmann  lutta's  faithful  companion  throughout  the 
day,  which  would  have  passed  heavily  had  he  not  succeeded 
in  partly  veiling  from  her  observation  the  beliaviour  of  her 
husband  and  that  of  most  pre^nt. 

"  Before  a  system  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  full  force  it 
must  be  established  at  a  great  sacrifice.  For  the  sake  of 
the  ultimate  aim  we  must  not  quarrel  with  our  tools ;  other- 
wise I  should  myself  be  the  first  to  pause  at  the  carnal 
self-seeking  of  many  who  join  us  in  the  great  mission." 
Such  were  the  arguments  Rothmann  bronght  forward  to 
exculpate  his  theory  from  the  reproach  which  he  felt  the 
practices  of  his  associates  would  entail  upon  it.  To  Dand 
Q-eorge  he  appealed  for  support,  nor  did  he  do  so  in  vain. 

"  Before  sifting  gold  from  dross,"  he  said,  "  the  latter 
has  ever  the  preponderance — were  it  wise  to  reject  the  whole 
as  wortldess  before  the  process  of  cleansing  has  taken  place? 
Our  theory  is  as  the  purest  gold ;  but  it  will  be  the  process 
of  years  to  separate  it  from  the  dross." 

Intta  was  silenced,  not  convinced  ;  but  David  George's 
trathfulness  of  manner,  his  earnest,  grave  bearing,  inspo^ 
her  with  more  confidence  than  she  felt  towards  others  of  the 
sect.  The  Knight,  to  her  surprise  and  joy,  eschewed  the 
wine  flagon,  the  pitfall  of  his  life.  She  fancied  she  saw 
him  wince  more  than  once  beneath  the  wit  or  impudence  of 
his  friend  the  Counsellor,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Prophet- 
tailor  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
coolness  tolerably  well.  ' 

The  hour  when  Gherman  festivity  becomes  most  load — 
the  close  of  the  repast — was  approaching;  and  joyous  voices 
almost  drowned  the  music,  when,  suddenly,  KnipperdoUing 
attracted  all  eyes  and  silenced  all  sounds  by  the  extraordi- 
nary appearance  he  exhibited.  Failing  Imck  in  his  chair, 
with  mouth  open,  eyes  dilated,  nostrils  convulsively  expanded, 
and  with  a  sort  of  gurgling  in  his  throat,  the  Coimsellor 
looked  as  if  a  bone  had  stuck  in  his  gullet.  Some  profiercd 
spoons,  some  crambs  of  bread,  some  water,  and  the  Knight, 
in  his  eagerness,  went  the  length  of  giving  KnipperdoUing 
a  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  nearly  dislocated  that  limb ;  bet 
the  Counsellor  stood  his  ground  heroically  for  a  few  minntea, 
then  leaping  on  the  table  in  the  midst  of  the  glasses  and 
bottles,  he  exclaimed :-« 

"  I  have  had  a  vision !  I  have  had  a  vinon !  An  angel 
has  visited  me,  habited  in  a  flowing  garb  that  floated  across 
this  room,  and  said  unto  me : — *  Go  forth  into  the  market- 
place and  proclaim  unto  the  people  the  words  of  the  Spirit, 
that,  henceforth,  those  who  were  first  shall  be  last,  and  the 
last  shall  be  flrst !  tell  it  them  that  they  may  be  comforted 
and  their  hope  strong.'" 

The  acclamations  in  the  hall  knew  no  bounds ;  and  when 
KnipperdoUing  appeared  on  the  balcony  and  repeated  these 
words  to  the  crowd  without,  the  manifestations  of  enthusiasm 
were  yet  more  tumultuous. 

**  Prophets  are  rising  as  fast  as  mushrooms,"  observed 
the  Knight  to  John  of  Leyden.  **  Are  yon  not  afraid  this 
wiU  interfere  with  your  rights  and  privileges  I  Too  many 
cooks,  you  know,  spoil  the  broth." 

John  of  Leyden  reddened  with  anger.  Prophet  Mathews, 
who  sat  opposite,  exchanged  a  long,  meaning  glance  with 
him.  '<  Down  with  the  fake  Prophet !"  he  said,  in  av  au- 
dible whisper,  leaning  over  the  table. 

"  He  has  too  many  friends — ^it  is  not  safe  to  tty,"  was 
the  muttered  answer ;  "  bnt  th^re  are  other  means,  per- 
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Leyden  rose,  and,  going  up  to  him,  clasped  him  in  his  arms 
with  an  extravagant  show  of  tenderness.  The  hug  was, 
however,  in  truth,  given  rather  with  the  heartiness  of  a  hear 
than  the  sincerity  of  a  friend,  and  Knippei'dolling  guessed 
that  mischief  was  brewing. 

"  You,  too,  are  of  the  elect— of  the  visibly  blest.  Oh ! 
Knipperdolling.  Oh  I  my  brother,  my  Christian  brother. 
Oh !"  emotion  here  overpowered  the  Prophet,  and  he  paused 
to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  a  vivid  imagination  might  have 
conjured  up  in  his  eyes.  '*  One  more  Prc^het  among  us ! 
Oh  I  ye  people  of  the  New  Sion,  rejoice ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  Iiave  visions,  and  to  expound  them.  To  guide  the 
obedient  flock  hither  and  thither  we  must  give  the  example 
of  obedience  to  the  holy  command  ourselves.  We  must  be 
a  shining  light.  WiMrefore,  brothers,  I  tell  you,  as  this 
vision,  the  first  Knipperdolling  ever  had,  visited  him  in  so 
strange  a  manner,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  mainly  concerned 
himself.  Besides,  there  be  those  who,  because  he  has  not, 
like  me,  been  tried  with  visions  for  years,  may  not  believe 
in  the  iact ;  for  all  these  reasons  I  declare,  and  the  Spuit 
within  me  that  never  leaves  me  night  or  day  whispers  even 
now  to  me^  that  my  friend's  words  shall  be  proved  true, 
through  my  interference.  The  angel  commanded  him  to 
proclaim  to  the  world,  that '  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the 
hist  shall  be  first.'  The  Spirit  moveth  me  to  say  that  Knip- 
perdolling shall,  hencefortli,  be  no  more  a  Counsellor  at  our 
Council  board,  but  our  executioner  and  headsman — ^we  shall 
soon  need  a  steady  one." 

lutta,  half-wihl  with  terror,  started  up,  and,  running  to 
her  husband,  exclaimed,  **  Oh  I  Bernhard,  now  you  see,  you 
hear  what  they  are  driving  at;  surely  yeu  will  cast  them 
from  you !" 

**  Peace,  woman,  peaee,"  the  Counsellor  answered,  putting 
her  aside  with  no  gentle  hand;  **  don't  stand  in  my  way. 
If  the  Spirit  speak  thus  to  thee,  0  Prophet,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  John  of  Leyden, ''  then  do  I  joyfully  obey.  Yes, 
I  will  be  the  lowest  where  I  have  hitherto  been  the  highest; 
I  will  kneel  where  I  stood;  I  will  not  fall;  pride  shall  not 
mislead  me." 

'*  Oh,  Prophet!  oh,  headsman !  oh,  brother  I"  exclaimed 
John  of  Leyden,  with  a  transport  of  joy,  "  let  me  again  em- 
brace thee." 

'*  And  me,  too,  thou  noble  heart,"  exclaimed,  in  his  most 
unearthly  tones,  the  Prophet  Mathews ;  and  the  three  men 
held  aaoh  other  entwined,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  spec- 
tators, whose  applause  was  deafening. 

**  Now  that  deep-mouthed  fool  opens  upon  them,  they'll 
all  go  as  mad  as  Hiarch  hares,"  said  the  Knight,  pointing 
to  Mathews,  and  addressing  lutta,  to  whose  side  he  sprung 
the  moment  he  saw  the  rude  treatment  she  exp^ienoed  from 
her  husband ;  bat  she  could  scarce  hear,  far  less  could  she  re- 
ply. Another  watchful  eye  had  been  on  her — another  friend 
approached  her  now ;  and  Rothmann's  arm  was  extended  in 
time  to  prevent  her  iainting  form  from  sinking  to  the  earth. 

*'Let  OS  extricate  her  from  this  crowd  and  bear  her 
home,"  said  the  Knight;  and,  taking  the  light  figure  in  his 
arms  as  though  it  had  been  that  of  an  infimt,  he  forced  his 
way  through  the  dense  and  agitated  multitude,  closely  foU 
lowed  by  Eothmann.  As  they  left  the  hall  the  trio  sepa- 
rated ;  and  Knipperdolling  was  whispering,  in  his  fiiithful 
ally  KriHshting's  ear,  "  John  of  Leyden  thought  to  unship 
me  there,  for  my  poaching  on  his  preserves,  but  I  defeated 
him;"  and  John  of  Leyden  was  whispering  in  Mathews' 
car,  *'  I  have  turned  the  tables  famously  on  that  ambitious 
man ;  pride  will  have  a  &U,  Mathews." 


Bothmann  threw  his  fiirred  cloak  over  lutta'a  inanimate 
form  tlie  moment  they  reached  the  cold,  dark  street.  They 
proceeded  in  perfect  silence,  the  Knight  still  bearing  her  in 
Ills  arms.    As  they  neared  the  house,  Kothmann  whispered, 

"  You  had  better  deliver  her  over  to  the  care  of  tlie  Lady 
Walburga.  Her  first  moments  of  consciousness  will  be 
dreadful.     The  Counsellor  is  a  wretch." 

<<  The  headsman,  you  mean,"  the  Knight  sneeringly 
obsen'cd. 

"  Forbear  I"  Baid  Bothmann,  "  were  she  to  hear." 

"  True,  poor  thing,"  exclainicd  Eisenthurm ;  "  but  she  is 
chicken-hearted.  Walburga  would  not  faint  away,  but  she 
would  spurn  a  disloyal  heart,  when  revealed  to  her  in  all  its 
blackness.  However,  she  deserves  a  better  &te,  and  Wal- 
burga will  be  glad  to  attend  to  her." 

He  was  not  mistaken ;  Walburga  busied  herself  about 
her  husband's  inanimate  burden  with  a  mother's  solicitude. 
She  dismissed  Bothmann,  who,  for  the  first  time,  ventured 
over  that  threshold;  but  she  did  so  with  a  gentle  grace. 

"  To-morrow  you  may  return  and  see  my  poor  friend,  if 
she  be  well  enough;  at  any  rate  you  will  hear  how  she  is; 
but  to-night  she  needs  repose," 

'<  For  a  heathen  Anabaptist,  as  you  are,  you  are  a  devilish 
good  &II0W,"  said  the  Knight,  extendmg  his  hand  to  Both- 
mann. 

*<  You  mii^adge  us,  I  assure  yon,"  said  Bothmann,  ear- 
nestly. 

'*  Pshaw !  I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  this  afternoon. 
You  are  a  lamb  among  wolves;  have  a  care  of  yourself— 
that's  all." 

Bothmann  was  long  before  he  oould  lose  sight  of  the  house 
tliat  contained  lutta ;  but  his  heart  beat  high  with  personal 
hopes,  fresh  sprouting  from  the  events  of  that  very  day. 
*'  She  will  pass  tlirough  pain  unto  pleasure,  and  become  a 
new  being,"  thought  he,  as  he  wended  bis  way  back  to  the 
hall. 

The  morrow  was  not  without  its  anxieties ;  but  Bothmann 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  announcing  to  the  ex-Coun- 
sellor his  wife's  irrevocable  determination  never  to  return  to 
his  house — a  mission  which  he  executed  rather  jesuitically 
for  the  sake  of  all ;  permitting  Knipperdolling  to  imagine 
that  lutta  desired  her  divorce,  and  would,  ultimately,  give 
her  hand  to  himself.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
the  young  man  buoyed  himself  up  with  such  hopes,  and  did 
not  intend  to  deceive  in  expressing  them. 

The  faithfiil  Martha,  carefully  collecting  everything  that 
might  be  called  lutta 's,  joined  her  in  the  neighbouring 
house,  which  was  to  be  her  home  for  the  future ;  so,  at  least, 
the  friends,  with  the  Knight's  fullest  sanction,  had  settled 
it  between  them.  Bothmann  soon  procured  lutta's  deed  of 
divorce,  and  brought  it  to  her.  She  long  held  the  document 
between  her  slender  fingers,  examining  the  signatures  a£r 
fixed  to  it  with  varied  emotions.  Her  lips  slightly  quivered 
when  she  read  the  word  ^  executioner"  added  to  her  hus- 
band's name ;  but  when  she  saw  the  signatures,  *'  John — 
Prophet,"  and  *'  Mathews — ^Prophet,"  an  irrepressible  smile 
illumined  her  countenance.  As  members  of  the  Council, 
Krechting  and  Bothmann  had  signed  it  too.  At  this  last 
name  she  paused  thoughtfully,  then  raided  her  large,  dark 
orbs  on  the  owner,  who,  reading  that  look  after  his  own  se« 
cret  wishes,  exclauned,  **  And  now  you  are  free  at  last!" 

lutta  shook  her  head. 

'<  It  is  not  this  slip  of  parchment  can  make  me  so;  setting 
aside  all  scruples  of  conscience,  still  what  validity  can  such 
a  deed  possess?" 
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*'  The  decree  has  passed  in  full  Council ;  we  were  twelve 
who  discussed  and  sanctioned  it." 

"  And  by  what  authority  do  you  thus  sit  in  judgment, 
and  decide  questions  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law  ?"  inquired 
lutto.  "Your  office  is  illusory,  and  must  be  as  short-lived 
as  it  is  unauthorised.  I  consider  this  document  merely  as 
a  safeguard  for  the  present  against  my  evil  destiny,  and  as 
a  curiosity  hr  after-times ;  but,''  she  added,  extending  her 
liand  to  Bothmann,  *'  let  me  not  be  nngratefiil.  It  is  a 
priceless  boon,  and  secures  to  me  a  repose  and  a  calm  I 
could  not  even  find  beneath  the  veil  in  these  stormy  days." 

"  You  underrate  the  value  of  that  deed,"  replied  Itoth- 
mann  ;  "  I  assure  you,  since  our  law  of  divorce  lias  been 
promnlgated,  hundreds  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  the 
city  have  sent  in  requests  of  this  nature.  I  could  mention 
some  of  your  friends  who  have  lost  no  time,  not  only  in 
dissolving  old  and  irksome  bonds,  but  in  putting  on  new 
fetters.  People  married  for  twenty,  nay,  thirty  years,  who 
were  generally  supposed  to  be  happy,  and  contented  with 
their  lot,  have  been  among  the  applicants;"  and  Bothmann 
proceeded  to  name  the  individuals.  luttatslasped  her  hands, 
and  exclaimed, 

'*  How  thick  the  veil  that  conceals  from  human  ken  the 
secrets  of  hearts  and  homes  I  Well,  'tis  better  thus,  if  such 
be  the  fruit  of  knowledge."     « 

'*  But  there  are  cases,"  interposed  Walburga,  who  had 
followed  with  silent  but  deep  interest  the  discussion  between 
Intta  and  Bothmann,  ''  in  which  ihe  clouds  and  storms  of 
life  draw  the  hearts  closer  that,  in  less  trying  times,  had 
been  in  danger  of  forgetting  their  plighted  vows." 

''  Most  true! "  said  Bothmann ;  " it  is  so  with  noble  na- 
tures. Only  one  solntion  will  dissolve  gold,  whilst  baser 
metals  have  a  hundred  affinities.  But  there  are  bonds  which 
it  is  more  sinful  to  insist  upon  than  to  break  asunder." 

Intta  understood  the  covert  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
firmly  answered, 

**  These  matters  lie  beyond  our  own  caprice  and  judg- 
ment." 

*'  I  have  ceased  to  think  thus,  lutta,"  said  her  friend ; 
'*  I  see  no  reason  why  those  should  live  wretched  together 
who  might  be  happy  apart." 

'<  You  may  be  rights  Walburga ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  the  point." 

**  And  if  you  thought  yourself  at  liberty  to  make  another 
choice,"  said  Walburga;  *'or  did  fate  release  you  from  your 
present  thraldom,  would  you  scruple  to  contract  a  new  en- 
gagement?" 

**  Taught  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past,  I  should 
indeed  hesitate  before  risking  so  much,"  lutta  gravely  said ; 
*'  for,"  she  added  with  emphasis,  "  not  only  have  merit  and 
affiiction  to  be  consulted,  opinion  must  not  be  opposed.  How 
can  peace  attend  a  union  where  the  one  entertains  views  of 
liappiness  in  this  world,  and  of  salvation  in  the  next,  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  other  ?  Were  I  free  this  hour, 
I  would  not,  could  not,  act  or  feel  on  any  other  principle." 
lutta  spoke  calmly,  but  with  a  decision  unusual  with  her. 
Walbuiga  was  silenced ;  and  Bothmann,  unable  to  control 
hit  emotion,  left  the  room. 

'*  You  have  crushed  a  fond  heart,"  observed  Walburga, 
the  moment  the  door  closed  on  him. 

"  Better  thus,"  lutta  replied.  "  Were  I  free  as  air,  I 
could  sot  wed,  I  could  not  love,  a  member  of  that  lawless 
band ;  and  I  am  not  free.  Let  us  never  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject, Walburga,  I  entreat;  it  would  only  lead  to  painful 
discussion." 


Walburga,  with  feminine  tact,  yielded  up  her  point  at  the 
moment,  not  to  irritate  her  friend  into  further  resiistance. 
But  Bothmann  became  a  frequent  visitor;  for  Walburga 
felt  a  woman's  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  young  man,  in  ever}* 
WAV  calculated  to  captivate  the  female  imagination,  and  tlie 
history  of  whose  love  was,  as  it  were,  tacitly  placed  under  her 
protection ;  whilst  his  occasional  presence  at  the  Kjilght% 
house  was  a  safeguard  to  tliem  all.  She  made  one  more, 
and  most  adroit  attempt,  however,  to  interest  her  friend  in 
the  preacher,  by  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  detaching  him 
from  his  party. 

The  generous  impulse  found  an  echo  in  lutta's  breast,  for 
she  was  convinced  the  young  man  was  in  the  path  to  ruin 
and  disgrace.  But  as  firmly  as  she  had  closed  her  heart 
to  a  sentiment  which  she  looked  upon  as  sinfal,  so  firmly 
did  Bothmann  cling  to  his  own  eccentric  views  of  life-,  go- 
vernment, and  religion. 

**  And  if  the  woman  you  loved  offered  you  her  hand  as 
the  price  for  the  abandonment  of  your  new,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  your  ancient  principles,"  said  Walburga  to  him,  one 
day  when  she  was  alone  with  him,  "  would  not  such  a  p-o- 
spect  move  you?" 

''Not  from  the  path  of  duty,"  siud  Bothmann,  foldii^ 
his  arms  resolutely  on  his  breast,  indignation  flushing  his 
usually  pale  countenance.  ''No!  not  even  that  highest 
prize  that  life  can  ofier  could  make  me  swerve  from  my  con- 
victions." 

When  Bothmann  was  gone,  Walburga  told  lutta  of  the 
bait  she  had  held  out,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  bei?n 
rejected.    lutta  smiled  sadly. 

"At  least  he  is  sincere,"  she  stud;  '*  that  is  more  than 
most  of  them  are.  It  is,  if  not  a  valid  excuse  for,  at  least 
a  palliation  to,  the  errors  which  he  commitji." 

Weeks  dragged  heavily  on.  The  birds  were  singiog  gaily, 
the  trees  were  full  of  leaves,  the  flowers  were  borsttng  into 
life  and  fragrance ;  all  natm-e  was  reawakening  to  a  heih 
and  invigorated  existence.  One,  and  by  far  the  lai^r, 
portion  of  the  town,  seemed  to  entertain  feelings  in  harmony 
with  the  gay  garb  nature  was  assuming;  and  yet  their 
reckless,  sinful,  hollow  joys  resembled  more  the  unwhoksome 
glare  of  a  volcano  than  the  joyous  light  of  a  summer  day. 
But  another  part  of  the  population,  and  to  this  the  family 
of  Eisenthurm  belonged,  felt  an  icy  torpor  gather  round  their 
hearts ;  an  unshakeable  gloom  clouded  every  thought ;  for 
the  temporai7  quietude  of  the  city  might  well  be  expected 
to  be  broken  any  hour  by  some  fresh  calamity. 

The  Bishop's  forces  gradually  neared  the  town  in  nar- 
rowing circles,  and  they  now  lay  at  such  a  convenient  dis- 
tance as  to  make  them  very  troublesome,  and,  with  the 
slightest  reinforcement,  dangerous  to  the  city.  But^  in  the 
chaos  of  all  the  political  and  moral  elements  of  society,  the 
inhabitants  of  Munster,  lost  to  every  consideration  but  the 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  obeyed  only  the  dictates  of 
the  wildest  and  most  unbridled  passions. 

KnipperdoUing  had  removed  from  his  own  house — too 
modest  a  tenement  for  the  orgies  that  he  nightly  kept  up 
— ^and  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  some  fbgitive 
member  of  the  &llen  court.  The  silence  and  solitude  of  her 
house  was  balm  to  lutta's  spirit.  She  could  again  enjoy 
the  coolness  of  the  evening  air  in  the  yard,  and  need  enter- 
tain no  fears  of  disagreeable  rencontres.  Through  the 
Knight  she  heard  but  little  of  the  politics  pursued  by  the 
new  Government ;  and  as  to  the  Bishop's  movements,  neitiier 
Intta  nor  Walburga  dared  mention  the  subject  to  him;  fur, 
now  the  fruit  of  his  treacherous  weakness  bad  escaped  him. 
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he  felt  the  most  glowing  shame  and  contrition  for  his  own 
disgracefU  defection.  To  fiill  into  the  Bishop's  hands,  un- 
sparing and  vindictive  as  he  showed  himself  on  all  occasions, 
was  certain  death ;  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  rehels 
until  an  opportunity  for  flight  occurred,  was  the  only  hope 
of  safety  he  could  entertain — and  it  was  but  catching  at  a 
straw.  Both  Walburga  and  himself  were  equally  alive  to 
their  complicated  and  perilous  position ;  and  the  prudent 
steering  of  the  former  alone  prevented  the  impetuous  Knight 
from  rushing  headlong  into  one  or  other  of  the  pitfalls  which 
lay  on  all  sides  of  his  difficult  path. 

Hitherto  the  Bishop  had  not  ventured  upon  a  decided 
attack ;  hut  the  Princes  of  Cleves  and  Hesse  having  sent 
some  troops  to  his  aid,  he  now  advanced  upon  the  city  in 
full  force.  The  beat  of  drums,  the  clang  of  trumpets,  the 
tramp  of  hurried  feet  along  the  streets,  the  mournful  peals 
of  all  the  bells,  warned  the  friends  of  what  was  impending. 

Their  consternation  was  extreme  ;  for*the  worst  might 
Ixj  apprehended  from  the  unrestrained  licence  of  the  troops, 
should  they  take  the  town  by  storm.  The  Bishop  and 
nobles,  when  they  found  their  palaces  and  mansions  sacked, 
plundered,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  first  comer, 
the  churches  desecrated  and  despoiled,  the  paid  troops 
within  the  city  unfaithful,  would  be  exasperated  to  the  ut- 
termost, and  be  incited  to  the  worst  reprisals.  Such  reflec- 
tions cooled  their  ardour  for  the  Bishop's  cause.  Walburga 
knew  her  husband's  life  was  forfeited.  lutta  shrank  before 
the  punishment  Knipperdollbg  had  brought  down  on  his 
own  head,  and  the  shame  it  would  reflect  upon  her ;  nor 
could  she  restrain  an  occasional  thought,  a  passing  regret, 
at  the  probable  fat«  of  the  young  preacher. 

As  retreating  on  this  occasion  would  have  been  double 
treason,  Eisenthurm  felt  it  his  duty  to  side  honestly  with  the 
rebels ;  his  only  chance  of  an  honourable  end  being  to  perish 
on  the  battle-field.  Folk)wed  by  Rothmann,  he  flew  hither 
and  thither,  endeavouring  to  guide  the  untrained  efforts  of 
the  people,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  able  and  deter- 
mined spirits,  prepared  to  oppose  a  fierce  resistance  to  an 
attack  the  more  to  be  dreaded  that  it  was  couducted  secun- 
dum artem, 

**  Oh  !  that  Otto  but  risked  his  life  in  a  better,  a  purer 
cause  !"  said  Walburga.  "  Think— should  he  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  patrician — ^a  friend — ^a  faithful  partisan  of  the 
Bishop !" 

•*  Alas  !  how  strange  the  passions  of  men !"  said  lutta. 
*'  How  they  fling  them  ofl'the  narrow  causeway  of  honour  and 
duty,  and  what  abyss  everywhere  else  yawns  for  them  ! 
Natures  originally  noble  get  warped  and  changed  under 
their  blighting  influence.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  think  how  we 
poor  mortals  arc  all  gifted  with  changeful,  eager  thoughts, 
that  drive  us  across  life  as  the  clouds  are  drifted  by  the 
storm  across  the  face  of  the  heavens  ;  and  yet,  mobile  as  is 
our  fancy,  and  weak  as  are  our  powers  of  resistance,  life  is 
inexorable  !  One  false  step  is  irretrievable,  and  with  iron 
links,  slowly  yet  surely  following  each  other,  forms  a  chain 
of  awful  necessity,  fi'om  which  few  are  ever  strong  or  for- 
tunate enough  to  break  through." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  replied  Walburga  ; "  but  remember 
our  good  old  proverb,  founded  on  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart — *  JIan's  will  is  his  paradise.'  " 

"  Ay,  Walburga,  at  the  moment  of  gi'atification;  but  how 
often  does  it  not  turn  into  a  hell  ?  Our  natures  and  the 
history  of  life  are  in  perpetual  contention." 

A  long  and  anxious  silence  followed  these  remarks.  Wal- 
borga  plied  tier  wheel  nervously ;  bat  lutta  had  pushed  hers 


away,  and  with  half-closed  eyes  listened  to  every  discharge 
of  fire-arms,  as  though  the  wind  could  tell  the  destination 
of  the  whizzing  bullet,  and  the  fate  of  the  struggle, 

<*And  yet  methinks,"  said  lutta,  as  if  waking  from  sleep 
so  deep  had  been  her  abstraction — **  if  they  but  wished 


it,  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late." 

"For  what  ?"  inquired  Walburga. 

**  To  save  your  husband,  and  others  too.  If  men  of  iu' 
fluence  could  prevail  over  the  better  part  of  the  population, 
that  only  submits  to  the  sectarians  through  fear,  and  prove 
to  them,  what  is  strictly  true,  that  it  is  their  weakness 
which  chiefly  makes  the  strength  of  their  oppressors — if 
such  men  were  to  succeed  in  such  a  task,  and  be  able  to 
ofier  the  Bishop  possession  of  the  town,  merely  claiming 
mercy  for  the  misled  inhabitants — such  a  deed,  Walburga, 
would,  if  successful,  not  only  save  their  own  lives,  but  blot 
out  all  stain  from  the  past." 

"  But  if  they  failed,  lutta,  then  certainly  were  it  a  cruel 
and  instant  death." 

"  True,"  answered  lutta,  disconsolately ;  **  but  it  were 
worth  the  attempt.  True,  too,"  she  added,  mentally,  "the 
Knight  is  too  foolish  to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  and  Roth- 
mann too  obstinate  to  embrace  it.  Who  can  hold  out  a 
saving  hand  to  those  who  are  bent  on  drowning  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed aloud,  and  in  some  bitterness  of  spirit. 

Several  hours  elapsed  in  cruel  incertitude.  At  last, Eisen- 
thurm himself  brought  news  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Bishop's 
troops,  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  burghers  fought, 
and  he  mentioned  the  preacher  as  being  ever  foremost  in 
the  ranks.  The  baker,  too,  he  added,  (meaning  the  Prophet 
Mathews,)  was  a  bold  and  a  true  man  at  a  breach ;  but  as 
to  John  of  Leyden,  he  had  not  been  seen  that  day.  "  It  is 
all  over  now  for  the  time  being,"  added  the  Knight,  "  atid  I 
suppose  I  may  allow  myself  some  short  time  of  rest." 

The  Bishop  vented  his  impotent  rage  in  cruelties  against 
the  unfortunate  wretches  that  fell  into  his  hand.  Perceiving 
the  utter  impossibility  of  taking  Munster  by  storm  with  his 
scanty  supply  of  men,  he  resolved  on  erecting  battei'ies  all 
round  the  city,  to  task  the  citizens'  vigilance  to  oppose  sur- 
prise, and  cut  off  fresh  provisions.  UnmindfUl  of  these 
preparations  for  a  protracted  siege,  the  people  within  the 
city  gave  themselves  up  to  a  perfect  inebriety  of  triumph. 
The  future  was  lost  sight  of — the  wildest  enjoyment  of  tlie 
present  was  the  only  care  of  all — the  greatest  self-indulgence 
was  practised  on  all  sides. 

The  friends  retired  more  and  more  into  their  solitude, 
which,  but  for  the  every  day  rarer  and  more  curtailed  visits 
of  Rothmann,  would  have  been  absolute.  The  children 
played  about  the  fountain  as  careless  as  ever,  laughing  at 
the  spray  which,  as  if  in  sport,  the  spouting  waters  threw 
over  their  fair  curly  heads.  The  women  sat  under  the 
shade  of  the  large  fragrant  lime,  the  solitary  tree  in  the 
yard,  that  covered  it  in  summer  with  a  verdant  canopy,  now 
exchanging  then*  thoughts  in  friendly  commune,  now  follow- 
ing, in  unbroken  silence,  the  vagaries  of  their  own  fkncies. 

Knipperdolling's  deserted,  silent  mansion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Eisenthurm's  own  quiet  abode  on  the  other,  inter- 
vened between  this  little  oasis  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  passions  tliat  raged  without. 
Here,  "  the  world  forgetting  and  by  the  world  forgot,"  the 
friends  might  have  dreamed  themselves  fiir  from  Muuster 
and  its  religious,  political,  and  moral  convulsions,  had  they 
not,  ever  and  anon,  been  roused  from  this  artificial  quietude 
by  a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing  around  them. 

Ooe  mopiing  Botbmann  rushed  intg  their  presence,  palQ 
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as  death,  with  eyeB  lighted  up  with  their  darkest  fire,  his 
lips  quivering,  every  nen^e  unstrung,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  speak. 

*'  What  has  happened  ?"  exclaimed  lutta  and  Walburga, 
in  one  breath. 

"  I  have  just  been  an  enforced  witness  to  one  of  those 
scenes  that  disgrace  both  religion  and  humanity,'*  he  ex- 
ckimed,  sinking  on  a  seat.  "  Forgive  me  if  I  come  thus 
agitated  into  your  presence ;  but  I  thought  the  holy  cabn  of 
this  retreat,  the  presence  of  the  pure  and  the  spotless,  would 
dispel  the  horrible  impression." 

"  Tou  have  a  right  to  come  and  seek  consolation  near 
ns,"  said  lutta,  "you  who  have  so  often  afforded  it." 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?"  again  urged  Walburga. 

"  I  would  forget,  not  recall  the  horrid  scene,"  said  Roth- 
mann,  with  a  deprecating  look. 

lutta,  usually  the  most  silent  and  the  least  hopeful  of  the 
little  party,  was  endeavouring,  by  soothing  words  and  gentle 
looks,  to  calm  the  ruffled  spirits  of  their  visitor,  when  sud- 
denly the  Knight  rushed  in  upon  them,  with  purple  cheeks 
and  fiery  looks, 

"  God  be  praised!"  were  his  first  words;  "  Mathews  is 
dead ;  my  men  saw  his  death  firom  the  rampart." 

Bothmann  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for  a  second  or 
more,  then,  looking  up,  he  re-echoed  the  Knight's  words — 
'*  God  be  indeed  praised !  his  crime  is  washed  out  in  his 
blood,  and  Heaven's  justice  is  satisfied.'* 

"  He  tambled  out  with  thirty  men — no  more — to  attack 
the  German  battery.  It  was  a  desperate  effort,  with  cer- 
tain death  in  front,  and  no  hope  in  the  rear  ;  but  he  fought 
like  a  madman." 

"  God  be  praised !"  again  ejaculated  Bothmann,  recover- 
ing in  some  measure  from  his  perturbation.  **  He  who  has 
lost  honour,  has  nothing  left  but  death  ;  it  is  the  safe  har- 
bour, where  scorn  can  never  reach  him." 

At  these  words  the  Knight's  countenance  underwent  a 
change ;  the  expression  was  one  of  less  excitement,  but  more 
resolution. 

<'  You  are  right,  Bothmann,"  he  said  emphatically,  tak- 
ing his  hand.  "  We  men  often  put  ourselves  into  such 
positions  that  death  alone  can  extricate  us ;  and  if  we  fall 
not  with  honour,  at  least  the  grave  buries  our  dislionour." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  Knight's  meaning.  Both- 
mann turned  upon  him  a  look  of  deep  significance,  showing 
that  they  were  not  discussing  this  subject  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  their  sentiments  coincided.  lutta  and  Walburga 
also  exchanged  glances ;  for  each  felt  the  critical  situation 
of  the  Knight  and  his  companion. 

''  Was  Mathews  ordered  out  to  this  sortie,  or  was  it  spon- 
taneous ?"  inquired  Bothmann. 

**  The  impulse  of  his  troubled  conscience,"  replied  Eisen- 
thorm.  *<  No  sooner  had  you  left  the  Council  Hall  tlian  his 
poor  victim  expired.  Upon  which  the  cries  of  the  multi- 
tude, *  Down  with  the  false  Prophet,'  maddened  him,  I  be- 
lieve, and  incited  him  to  this  desparate  deed." 

'*  Let  us  trust,"  said  Bothmann,  *Hhat  he  was  mad  be- 
fore— that  he  was  mad  when  he  could  strike  a  defenceless 
prisoner  in  presence  of  his  judges,  and  pierce  him,  thrust 
after  thrust,  to  death.  The  butcher  slays  the  bull  with  one 
blow ;  but  Mathews  tortured  his  prey  like  a  savage.  Ha ! 
that  I  could  forget  this  horrid  episode." 

"  Who  was  thus  murdered  ?"  inquired  the  lady  of  Eisen- 
thurm  of  her  husband. 

*<A  poor  artisan,  named  Trudelin,  who  had  spoken 
lightly  of  the  Prophet ;  without  even  the  mockery  of  a  trial, 


John  of  Leyden  condemned,  and  Mathews  stabbed  bim.  Bat 
as  he  could  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  vital  spark, 
strike  as  he  would,  ^lathews  told  the  people  that  God 
warned  him  this  man's  time  was  not  yet  come,  and  tliat  he 
would,  therefore,  strike  no  more.  Bothmann  had  just  run 
away  from  the  place  in  disgust,  and  I  believe  this  fact  was 
suggestive  of  the  pretended  Divine  command ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  words  left  the  Prophet's  mouth  and  been  hailed  with 
applause  by  the  people,  than  the  victim  expired ;  upon  which 
the  people  became  furious.  This  is  the  second  time  he  has 
proved  a  false  prophet.  His  vanity  or  hisTears  got  alarmed, 
and  he  rushed  out  on  the  enemy  with  a  handftd  of  followers, 
in  a  manner  to  prove  that  he  sought  death,  not  victory.'* 

"  Oh !  let  us  hope  that  his  conscience  was  routed,"  ex- 
claimed Bothmann. 

'*  And  does  yours  sleep,"  said  lutta,  "  that  yoa  can  asso- 
ciate with  such  demops  in  human  form  ?" 

"  3Iy  associates*are  among  the  drawbacks  to  my  theonr, 
which  I,  and  the  better  thinking,  must  encounter,*'  said 
Bothmann.  "  We  must  not  forget,  that  before  a  new  social 
edifice  can  rise,  the  last  vestige  of  the  former  must  be  eradi- 
cated. But  those  hands  that  serve  to  pull  down  and  destroy 
are  not  those  that  will  reconstruct  and  rebuild.  To  each 
will  a  different  task  be  allotted.  Those  are  the  destroying 
angels.  This  is  a  time  of  sin  and  sorrow ;  but  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  angels  of  peace  and  heavenly  love,  and  a  time 
of  innocent  and  guiltless  happiness." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Walburga,  **  yon  have  cast  your 
young  life  on  a  throw  that  will  undo  you ;  too  happy  yet,  if 
your  eyes  be  not  opened  before  the  end."- 

"  Better  perish,  then,  in  my  illusion,  for  I  should  not  sur- 
vive the  deception,  were  it  one.  But,  no ;  it  cannot  be  that 
I  am  mistaken — that  I  have  been  dreaming  all  this  time. 
No !  this  is  impossible !" 

A  summons  to  Council  interrupted  Bothmann,  and  drew 
him  and  his  friend  from  their  shady  bower  of  peace ;  from 
the  blessed  unconsciousness  of  infancy,  and  the  loftj, 
though  gentle  resignation  of  woman,  into  the  son  and  glare 
of  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  the  turmoil  of  popular 
passions.  It  seemed  as  though  th^  wei«  thrust  from  an 
Eden  into  a  Hell.  Many  hours  of  stormy  debate  ensued ; 
and  the  sun  was  sinking  rapidly,  when  the  two  men  returned 
to  that  tranquil  haven. 

Walburga  and  lutta  were  startled  at  the  state  of  mind 
which  the  appearance  of  both  clearly  revealed.  Uncontrol- 
lable fury  seemed  to  transport  the  Knight  beyond  the  bomuls 
of  reason ;  and  even  on  the  preacher's  brow  was  an  anger- 
spot,  and  his  lips  were  white  with  suppressed  emotion. 

*<  Hell  and  fury !"  the  Knight  exclaimed,  as  he  flung  him- 
self on  the  Boti  sod  at  his  wife's  feet.  '*  All  the  demons  of 
perdition,  I  believe,  are  let  loose  in  Munster  !  But  this  csn- 
not,  sludl  not  lost.  If  you  are  a  man,  Bothmann,  you'll 
join  hand  and  glove  with  me." 

*<  I  shall  resist  the  measure  to  the  last,"  said  the  preacher, 
*<  depend  upon  that;  but  you  must  not  forget,  the  tyrant  i^ 
before  the  gates." 

"  The  tyrant,  say  you  ?  What  prince,  lay  or  derical, 
was  ever  such  a  tyrant  as  this  tailor-king  of  Munster  f  He 
and  KnipperdoUing  arc  turning  wild  beasts  in  good  earnest, 
and  must  have  nails  and  teeth  filed  in  time !  Bothmann,  yon 
must  be  my  friend  or  my  foe  in  this  matter.  We  canntt 
meet  on  neutral  ground." 

"  It  is  a  fearful  crisis,"  said  Bothnumn.  **  John  of  Leyden 
has  broken  up  our  Council,  deckred  himself  King  of  Monster , 
and*-»-^but  I  hardly  dare  hint  at  what  follows.*' 
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"  You  need  not  be  60  fair  spoken — you  who  have  not,  like 
mc,  been  drawn  into  a  net,"  said  the  Knight.  "  You  knew 
what  they  were  at  from  the  first.  You  understood  their 
cursed  abstract  notions,  as  you  call  them.  Confound  all  ab- 
stract notions — the  Anabaptiste  included — ^above  all,  that 
wild  idea  of  universal  universality  I  What  do  you  think, 
"Walburga,  they  are  going  to  share  next  ?  The  women.  As 
I  live  by  bread,  and  am  a  bom  sinner,  what  I  say  is  true — 
they  have,  to-day,  decided  on  polly — ^pollop — ^poUyph. 
Wliat  in  the  world's  name  do  you  call  that  sort  of  thing  in 
scholar's  language,  Bothmann  ?  for  ye  scriveners  and  clerks 
liave  ever  some  outlandish  word  wherewith  to  speak  out 
ngly  things  at  your  pleasure." 

"  Polygamy,"  said  CRothmann  j  "but  the  measure  cannot 
pass— the  whole  town  will  rise  like  one  man." 

"  Will  it  though  ?  Ha !  KnipperdoUing  threw  into  my 
face  to-day  that  I  would  have  been  too  glad  to  avail  myself 
of  this  law  a  few  months  back.  Indeed  it  is  true.  I  was 
besotten  with  an  idle  fancy — I  was  bewitched,  I  verily 
believe — but  I  am  sober  now,  and  awake  toos,  and  will  make 
KnipperdoUing  pay  dearly  for  the  taunt  thus  publicly  cast 
in  my  teeth,  and  the  jeers  and  sneers  of  the  tailor  and  his 
vassal-bom  friends.  Ah  I  Walburga,  if  ever  broken  vow  was 
punished  it  is  in  toy  case.  With  my  fame,  my  honoar,  my 
repose,  have  I  paid  it — and  will  seal  my  repentance  with  my 
death  .*    You  may  well  consider  yourself  avenged." 

"  I  never  desired  to  be  so,"  said  Walburga,  sorrowfully. 
"  Surely,"  said  lutta,  "such  extravagancies  will  make 
the  whole  town  rise  against  your  party,  and  crash  it !" 

"If  so,  we  shall  deserve  it  for  our  own  weakness  in  sub- 
mitting to  John  of  Leyden's  madness^"  said  Bothmann ; 
«  but  I  hope  better  things." 

*'  The  blessed  tailor  has  had  a  vision,  forsooth,  in  which 
the  Lord  did  command  him  to  take  unto  himself  two  or 
three  more  wives,  and  said  the  men  of  Munster  should  be 
blessed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  wives  they  took. 
Lord  love  us!  there  will  be  a  general  wooing  and  wedding 
in  Munster  if  order  be  not  put ;  but,"  the  Knight  con- 
tinned,  with  increasing  violence,  "  I  might  have  overlooked 
tills — I  have  no  right  to  throw  stones  into  other  men's 
gardens — ^bnt  to  make  me,  Otto  Wolf  of  Eisenthurm,  stand 
or  sit,  talk  or  be  silent,  at  the  beck  and  pleasure  of  a  tailor 
boy,  and  wear,  forsooth,  his  livery  of  grey  and  silver — I 
had  rather  the  executioner  hacked  off  my  spurs  with  his 
axe  than  submit  to  such  an  indignity!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Bame  KnipperdoUing,  if  I  wound  yon  by  this  allusion  to 
your  husband's  calling — ^yes,  yes,  Walburga,  you  need  not 
make  signs  to  me ;  I  know  full  weU  I  ought  not  to  speak 
thus  carelessly  before  her — ^but,  the  saints  preserve  me !  I 
cannot  control  myself  under  such  insults  from  these  churls 
— I  wish  I  could  dash  the  brains  of  every  one  of  them  into 
OS  many  fragments  as  I  do  this  stool,"  and  seizing  the  ms- 
tic  seat,  he  flung  it  on  the  ground  with  such  violence  it 
brdco  into  pieces  with  a  loud  crash.  The  chUdren,  terrified 
at  their  father's  veliemence,  flew  to  their  mother,  and  con- 
cealed their  fiices  in  her  lap ;  but  Walburga's  eyes  seemed 
to  have  caught  some  reflection  from  her  husband's  flashing 
orbs.    Bothmann  interposed  to  explain. 

"In  declaring  himself  King,"  he  said,  "the  Prophet  has 
broken  up  the  CouncU  of  Twelve,  but  retains  a  body-guard 
— a  guard  of  honour — to  enhance  his  regal  dignity,  of 
whom  the  Knight  is  one." 

"  My  husband !  the  Knight  of  Eisenthurm  an  appendage 
to  a  tailor's  pomp  and  8tat«I"  exclaimed  Walburga,  greatly 
per(arb«d«    **  Ah  \  truly,  trulyi  Otto»  you  have  left  hoftoor 


and  virtue  alike  behind  you — ^buried  our  love  and  your 
name.  Bad  enough  to  be  leader  of  his  forces — ^but  one  of 
his  body-guard!  you! — an  Eisenthurm!"  she  repeated,  in 
an  almost  menacing  accent. 

The  children,  scared  by  the  explosion  of  their  mother's 
indignation,  now  took  refuge  near  Intta,  hiding  their  faces 
in  the  folds  of  her  black  robe,  ever  and  anon  peering  out 
timidly,  instantly  to  shield-  again  their  sunny  little  counte-< 
nances  from  the  flashing  eyes  they  encountered  on  all 
sides, 

"And  you,"  said  Walburga  to  Bothmann,  bitterly,  "now 
that  your  baker  has  turned  a  murderer,  and  your  tailor  a 
King,  and  you  are  all  going  to  make  yourselves  merry,  like 
heathens,  with  what  is  not  your  own,  tell  me,  unfortunate 
young  man,  do  not  the  scales  fall  from  your  eyes  ?  Do  not 
the  ambition,  the  selfishness,  the  immoraUty,  of  these  people 
far  exceed  the  vices  of  the  Princes  they  would  unseat?" 

"  I  grant  you  our  tools  are  worthless,"  said  the  preacher; 
"  our  path  wiU  lie  over  the  corpses  of  hundreds — ^ay,  thou- 
sands— but  it  leads  to  light.  However,  we  will  not  argue 
now,  we  are  all  too  hot  and  too  angiy.  There  is  but  one 
among  us  who,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  pities  aU  and  blames 
none." 

"K  yon  mean  me,"  said  lutta,  coldly,  "you  are  mis- 
taken. I  blame  and  reprove  those  who  select  worthless  tools 
to  efiect  great  objects,  and  who  dream  of  success  to  a  theory 
through  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Illusion  should  have  its  li- 
mits ;  conscience  should  determine  those  limits.  Your  party 
passes  aUthe  latitude  which  the  easiest  conscience  can  well 
afiford;  every  step  beyond  must  lead  to  crime." 

"  Sentence,  I  see,  is  here  passed  upon  me,"  said  Both- 
mann, rising ;  and  he  left  the  circle  with  feelings  too  violent 
to  be  controlled. 

"  You  are  right,  lutta,  right  a  thousand  times !"  ex- 
cUimed  Walburga ;  "  the  very  presence  of  those  sectarians 
infects  the  air  with  their  iniquities." 

"  It  is  in  their  blood  I  will  wash  out  the  in&my  they 
have  dared  to  cast  on  me  !*'  exclfumed  the  Knight,  furiously. 
"  Go  away,  boy;  cUng  not  to  me  lest  I  do  you  a  harm !  You 
know  not  yet  what  I  have  done  for  you.  They'U  confiscate 
my  goods — ^they'll  reverse  my  shield — they'll  pluck  out  my 
name  from  the  roU  of  the  Westphalian  nobiUty — and  you'll 
curse  your  father,  one  day,  boy,  when  you  leam  how  das- 
tardly he  behaved,  and  that  he  was  the  henchman — ^not  to 
a  prince  or  a  bishop,  or  even  a  reigning  count,  but  to  a 
tailor.    Ha !  ha !  ha !  the  merry  tailor  of  Munster." 

The  Knight  worked  himself  up  almost  to  frenzy.  Wal- 
burga, torn  by  conflicting  emotions — her  revolted  aristo- 
cratic pride,  her  fears  for  their  safety,  her  disgust  and  in- 
dignation at  the  wUd  libertinism  which  was  evidently  about 
to  reign  in  the  city— oould  only  abstain  from  irritating  her 
husband,  but  could  find  no  consolation  in  her  own  heart,  to 
pour,  like  balm,  upon  his  chafed  spirit. 

lutta  felt  that  Dome  KnipperdoUing,  the  headsman's  wife, 
had  no  right  to  obtrade  her  advice.  Her  feeUngs,  too,  * 
were  roused  by  all  she  had  heard  that  evening ;  and  she 
wondered,  as  the  moon  rose  so  placidly  and  majesticaUy  in 
the  cloudless  heavens,  and  a  near  nightingale  filled  the  air 
with  its  sweet,  clear  notes,  how  the  repose  of  nature  could 
thus  be  lost  on  the  eager,  sweUing  human  heart.  Alas ! 
thought  she,  what  a  contrast !  and  yet,  why  thus  fret,  and 
grieve,  and  quaU,  poor  heart  ?  A  few  years  more,  and  all 
will  be  quiet  enough,  beneath  the  sod  on  which  yon  moon 
will  pour  its  cold  light.  And  lutta's  pale  face  was  upturned 
to  the  bright  planet,  with  an  expresaion  from  which  aU  ok-* 
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cU^OK^ni  faded  more  and  moro,  until  the  children  again  drew 
her  attention,  by  calling  on  her  by  name.  When  she  looked 
down  at  them,  her  colourless  face  was  calm  and  sabdued  as 
ever ;  and  the  children,  nestling  in  her  bosom,  kept  saying, 
*'  Intta,  lutta,  is  it  the  moon  that  makes  you  look  so  white 
and  so  kind  f 

"  Their  babble  shames  me  for  my  own  passion,"  sidd 
Walburga ;  "  but  these  are  trying  times.  All  order  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  utter  confusion  of  external  things  destroys 
the  balance  of  the  mind.  Otto  lias  jnst  left  us — ^you  did 
Dot  notice  his  departure ;  but  I  fca?  it  bodes  no  good — ^he 
hassome dreadiul  purpose  or  other  in  his  breast !  Bothmann, 
too,  left  in  anger ;  his  anger,  nay,  his  very  absence,  may  do 
us  incalculable  evil.  What  times  are  these,  when  one  dare  not, 
speak  the  truth,  nor  stand  up  for  right  and  honesty !  Would 
that  we  had  never  come  to  Munster — ^never  left  the  grey 
towers  of  our  castle.  I  fancy,  even  now,  I  see  the  moon- 
beams playing  on  its  battlements,  and  that  I  gaze  thence 
upon  the  tranquil  landscape  in  peace,  in  honour,  in  safety ; 
whilst  here"  she  hid  her  face  on  lutta 's  breast,  and 

wept  bitter  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  since  the  memorable 
Christmas  eve. 

The  morrow  rose  bright  and  imclouded  in  the  sky ;  but 
on  earth — at  least  on  that  small  fragment  of  it  called  Mun- 
ster— the  brows  of  men  were  threatening  and  cloudy.  The 
news  of  John  of  Leyden*s  being  about  to  wed  the  widow  of 
Prophet  Mathews,  and  to  force  a  family  of  distinction  to  give 
him  their  only  daughter  for  a  third  wife,  and  of  many  of  his 
followers  having  announced  similar  intentions,  together  with 
his  audacity  in  making  himself  King  of  the  New  Sion,  as  he 
termed  it,  had  brought  many  to  reason,  whose  nunds  had 
been  perverted  by  his  doctrines,  and  maddened  those  into 
resistance  who  merely  submitted  to  fear.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  respectable  burghers,  who  gathered  together  in 
knots  and  spoke  eagerly.  But  the  populace  kept  hovering 
around  them,  catching  up  chance  words,  interpreting  ges- 
tures, and,  in  their  turn,  formed  dense  groups,  wherein  dis- 
cussion was  loudly  carried  on.  At  mid-day,  the  market- 
place, the  largest  open  space  in  the  town,  in  which  stood  the 
town  hall,  was  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people, 
comprising  all  classes,  though  it  was  remarkable  tliat  the 
better  sort  of  citizens  seemed  to  preponderate. 

A  tall  massive  figure  was  seen  moving -among  the  crowd, 
his  size  enabling  hiiu  to  force  his  way  with  ease,  and  making 
his  person  conspicuous  wherever  he  stood,  although  that  was 
not  long  in  any  place ;  for  he  seemed  to  make  it  his  especial 
province  to  enter  each  group  in  turn,  where  his  gestures  be- 
trayed the  use  of  energetic  language.  This  man,  so  remark- 
able by  his  appearance  and  eagerness  of  manner,  was  the 
Knight  of  Eisenthurm,  endeavouring  to  fan  the  discontent 
of  the  burghers,  that  it  might  break  out  into  an  irresistible 
fiame,  and  destroy  the  ignoble  sect  that  weighed  them  to 
the  earth. 

"  Are  you  men?"  he  was  saying  to  a  group  of  elderly 
persons,  whose  gold  chains,  indeed,  no  longer  hung  around 
their  necks,  the  buttons  of  whose  vests  were  no  longer  of 
gold,  bat  whose  aspect  yet  denoted  them  to  have  been,  but 
lately,  the  grave  and  revered  senators  of  the  imperial  city ; 
**  are  you  men,  and  will  you  be  browbeaten  by  a  handful  of 
riotous  artisans  ?— suffer  yourselves  to  be  turned  out  of  your 
oomibrtable  houses,  forced  from  your  occupations,  deprived 
of  your  importance,  reduced  to  mere  cyphers  in  your  native 
town  ?  But,  say  you  would  continue  to  bear  tliis,  will  you 
sufier  your  daughters  to  be  torn  from  your  arms,  and  be  the 
cast-aways  of  the  lowe&t  mechanics  ?    la  it  for  thiii  that  you 


have  toiled,  years  upon  years,  to  gather  wetltli  wfaerewilh 
to  enrich  them? — ^for  this  that  their  hoBonrable  moihen 
have  reared  them  ?  Are  you  womeiiy  that  yon  dare  not  take 
up  weapons  in  their  defence?  A  resolute  ]ie«rt  makes  a 
steady  hand !  A  few  thrusts  home,  and  the  baae  ^Imrls  are 
laid  low  at  your  feet ;  your  homes  and  your  cifty^  are  restored 
to  you ;  the  honour  of  your  daughters  is  safv.  The  chiefs 
of  this  abominable  faction  are  sitting  in  yon  hall ;  in  an  bour 
or  so  they  will  come  out^-^then  is  your  time,  I  wiU  lead 
you  on  :  let  me  not  perish  alone  and  wnaastated ;  my  death 
would  make  them  strong." 

**  We  w'dl,"  said  the  elders;  '<  we  will  follow  yon;  but  kt 
us  not  sky  them.*' 

"  To  dUty  them  were  wiser,"  sud  the  Knight ;  "  then 
throw  your  gates  open  to  the  Bishop— he  cannot^  be  dare 
not^  take  a  wholesale  revenge.  He  must  be  lenient  and  for- 
giving, for  his  own  sake." 

Then  forcmg  hb  way  through  the  throng  to  the  young 
men,  he  addressed  them  in  another  strain  :— 

"  Let  not  yourselves  be  deluded  by  the  bait  that  disorder 
holds  out  to  you.  Do  not  make  your  native  city  a  ahame-fipot 
on  the  face  of  fair  Germany.  Show  yourselves  ripe  in  jodg< 
ment,  if  not  in  years,  and  oouple  the  coorage  of  yonthwith  the 
wisdom  of  age.  Bear  no  longer  with  the  violence  of  a  rabble 
rout ;  distinguish  yourselves  firom  these  gangs  of  paupers  and 
thieves,  and  show  that  a  raven  b  not  a  dunghill  crow !  Take 
heed  lest  the  courage  of  the  men  and  the  virtiie  of  the  womm 
of  Munster  become  a  jeer,  and  pass  as  a  byword  through  all 
ages !  Up  and  to  arms,  my  lads ;  they  will  sooa  iaaoa  Snbi 
council ;  at  them,  and  don't  spare !  Down  witk  the  tailor- 
king  !*-down  with  the  nsnrper !" 

The  Knight  succeeded  in  partially  rousing  the  bughers; 
but  no  effort  of  his  could  incite  them  to  the  pitch  of  his  own 
indignation.  They  felt  it  necessary  to  break  throog^h  the  odi- 
ous trammels  that  were  imposed  upon  them  by  the  lover 
orders ;  but  they  were  not  willing  to  go  the  length  of  opening 
their  gates  to  the  Bishop.  They  agreed  to  check  the  insdence 
of  the  people,  but  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  eneoan- 
ter  that  of  the  returning  nobles,  and  their  haaty  rearintioBs 
smacked  of  their  indecision.  The  clock  of  the  town  hall 
struck  twelve.  The  bells  of  the  churches  responded,  bat 
how  feeble  the  chime  compared  with  that  of  a  lew  months 
back!  Many  of  the  churches  were  closed,  some  destroyed, 
and  most  converted  into  conventioles ;  and  the  bella  had  been 
melted  down  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  time  was 
drawing  nigh  when  the  King  and  his  friends  would  leave 
the  town  liall,  where  the  body  guard  of  the  former  had 
for  the  first  time  been  drawn  up,  under  the  Knight's  com- 
mand. No  sooner  had  the  clock  ceased  to  strike,  than  the 
Knight  fell  back  upon  his  little  band,  the  members  of  whidi, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  men  whose  'flcatcheona  were  as  old, 
and  whose  spurs  were  as  fairly  won  as  his  own,  and  thoogli 
they  felt  no  less  warmly  than  he  did,  were  far  fromeYincing 
the  same  courage.  The  decisive  moment  ai^voached.  John 
of  Leyden,  leaning  on  his  companions  in  debanch,  and  ehief 
advisers,  KnipperdoUing  and  Krechting«  deaoended,  alovlv 
and  with  a  stately  air,  the  flight  of  stone  siepa  leading  firom 
the  venerable  building  into  the  market-phioe.  Hia  gnud, 
under  semblance  of  perfcnrming  thefr  duty,  doead  in  npou 
him  as  he  left  the  last  step:  but  it  was  not  nntil  all  the 
leaders  of  the  fiiction  had  joined  then:  Prophet  Monaicfa, 
that,  at  a  given  signal  from  the  Knight  of  Eisenifannn,  lbs 
guard  opened  and  the  citizens  rushed  in.  As  r^iidly  as 
thought^  the  Anabaptigta,  unsuspicioos  and  manned,  were 
bound  and  gag^  witii  strong  ropes  provided  for  tbe  par- 
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pose,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  body  of  men,  and  drag- 
ged onwardH  towards  a  tower  where  the  dnngeons  were  dark 
and  deep,  and  where  a  guard  was  already  placed  to  take 
them  in  charge. 

''Down  with  them!  slay  them  to  a  man!"  shoafced  the 
Knight.  **  Ton  are  loet  if  yon  hesitate  in  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  rabble !"  Bat  his  advice  was  thrown 
away  on  the  weakness  of  the  citizens. 

Rothmann,  exhausted  by  the  violent  oppodtion  he  had 
made  to  the  polygamy  qnestion  agitated  that  morning  by  the 
Saints,  had  left  the  town  hall  some  time  before ;  and  was 
at  that  moment  examming  the  progress  of  the  besiegers,  to 
nerve  himself  by  the  sight  into  a  continued  adherence  to  a 
party  whose  practices  he  abhorred,  and  whose  members  were 
with  every  coming  day  growing  more  despicable  in  his  ey^. 

Had  there  been  no  foe  before  the  gates,  Rothmann  would 
that  hour  have  issued  forth,  never  again  to  return  to  his 
native  city.  He  would  rather  have  earned  his  daily  bread 
by  the  hardest  labour,  hewn  stones  on  the  road  side,  than 
continue  with  his  present  associates.  But  turn  his  eyes 
whither  he  would,  there  was  not  one  single  issue  that  was 
not  jealously  guarded.  The  dangers  that  threatened  the 
city  from  this  quarter  roused  his  oouroge,  and  made  him 
resolve  to  tarry  yet  a  while  before  taking  an  extreme  re- 
solve. At  the  very  moment  he  was  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion, some  men  rushed,  breathlessly,  up  to  him,  announcing 
that  the  Ring,  hb  ministers  and  partisans,  were  made  pri- 
soners by  the  better  sort  of  citisens,  aided  and  abetted  by  a 
few  nobles ;  and  that  the  people  were  thronging  from  all 
sides  to  the  rescue.  Bothmann,  startled  by  this  fresh  inci- 
dent, listening  an  instant  to  the  distant  shouts,  hurried  to 
the  market-place,  which  had  been  described  as  the  scene 
of  action. 

When  he  arrived,  it  presented  so  confbsed  a  sight,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  out  the  exact  nature 
of  the  combat.  Swords  and  daggers  gleamed  on  high — 
cries  of  pain  and  triumph  were  heard  in  one  and  the  same 
tongue  and  accent — it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  was  the 
striker  or  the  struck,  the  friend  or  the  foe.  Rothmann 
forced  his  way  through  the  dense  masses,  every  second  be- 
coming denser,  by  the  populace  pouring  down  the  narrow 
lanes  iirthe  vicinage ;  and  hoping  to  gain  a  point  from  which 
he  could  comnuind  the  scene,  he  made  towards  the  tall,  slen- 
der, elegant  fountain  that  rose  in  its  gothic  beauty  over  the 
wild  tmnult  that  raged  around. 

Some  few  frightened  women  lay  cowering  upon  the  steps. 
Bothmann,  lea^Mng  in  among  them,  soon  ascended  the  mo- 
nument to  the  point  whence  he  could  procure  a  general  view 
of  the  place ;  but  all  was  confused  as  before.  The  comba- 
tants waved  hither  and  thither,  as  he  could  see  from  the 
direction  of  the  glittering  weapons  as  they  rose  and  fell. 
That  overpowering  numbers  were  pressing  hard  on  some 
lesser  body  of  men  seemed  evident  to  him.  The  next  in- 
stant, a  sudden  opening  in  the  crowd  permitted  him  to  per- 
oeive  the  borghers,  still  keeping  their  prisoners  in  their 
centre,  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the  mob ;  and  a  transient 
view  of  their  leader  revealed  the  Knight.  On  which  side 
to  stand  ?  This  was  a  pressing  question.  Strike  down  the 
citizens  struggling  for  order  and  honesty?  strike  down  the 
father  shielding  his  daughter  ?  Or,  on  the  other  side,  deliver 
np  the  town  to  the  Bishop?  For  which  tyrant  to  opine, 
since  liberty  seemed  lost  with  both?  Whilst  Bothmann 
thus  heutated,  another  break  through  the  rabble  disclosed 
the  line  of  the  burghers  wavering — broken — ^the  artisans 
fePing  then  mwcileasly  with  their  axes  and  hamm«r8|  Aud 


severing  the  bonds  of  the  Anabaptists.  One  stalwart  figure 
still  stood  firm  as  a  rook — it  was  Eisenthurm.  Opposed  to 
him  was  a  strongly-built,  determined  butcher,  whose  gory 
apron  and  blood-stained  arms  proved  he  had  been  active  on 
man  or  beast,  or  perhaps  both,  that  day.  The  contending 
parties  were  too  far  from  Bothmann  to  hope  to  be  in  time 
to  assist  the  Knight ;  but,  swinging  himself  with  a  violent 
effort  from  his  inconvenient  position  into  the  midst  of  the 
nearest  group,  whom  the  suddenness  of  his  fall  among  them 
for  the  moment  dispersed,  he  strove  furiously  onward.  Many 
yielded  before  him  because  he  was  personally  known  to  them, 
and  known  as  a  friend — the  less  docile  he  pushed  aside  with 
resistless  force — ^the  naked  dagger  in  his  hand  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  look  made  the  indiifereut  fall  back;  still  it  was 
impossible,  even  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  strength,  to 
force  his  way  through  such  a  ntiiUe  rapidly.  Bothmann 
had  well  noted  the  spot  where  Eisenthurm  stood  ;  but,  as 
he  neared  it,  his  tall  plume  was  no  longer  visible.  The 
butcher  was  brandishing  his  cleaver  in  triumph  over  the 
fallen  Knight,  who,  bleeding  from  many  a  wound,  still 
struggled  vigorously.  His  opponent  was  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing his  powerful  arm  to  deal  a  practised  and  fiital  blow, 
when,  struck  to  the  heart  by  Bothmann's  dagger,  he  fell 
beside  his  foe,  crying  out  with  his  last  breath,  *'  At  him, 
Adam,  at  him!" 

Bothmann,  who  had  extended  a  hand  to  help  the  Knight 
to  regain  his  feet,  turned  to  look  for  this  new  adversary. 
As  he  did  so,  a  brawny  arm  wielded  a  heavy  hammer  on 
high — it  fell  crashing  into  the  Knight's  helmet,  and  Both- 
mann felt  his  convulsive  grasp. 

**  It  is  too  late — it  is  all  over  !"  said  the  Knight,  in  faint 
accents ;  "  an  honourable  death  washes  out  all  stains."  He 
sank  back,  and  life  fled  for  ever.  Most  of  the  burghers  lay 
around,  each  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  Happy,  indeed,  the 
slain,  as  the  tortures  inflicted  a  few  hours  later  on  the  pri- 
soners but  too  horribly  made  evident. 

Again  Bothmann  threatened  and  entreated  by  turns.  In 
vain  did  he  warn  John  of  Leyden  and  Knipperdolling  that 
the  shedding  so  much  innocent  blood  would  fall  back  on 
their  own  heads.  Their  hearts  remained  obdurate  ;  and 
the  sanguinary  commands  of  the  mock-king  were  executed 
by  his  terrible  executioner  with  a  wilH  fury  that  showed  how 
apt  he  was  for  the'  task  imposed  upon  him. 

Bothmann  swore,  as  he  turned  from  his  detestable  asso- 
ciates, never  more  to  mingle  in  their  counsels — never  more 
to  raise  his  voice  in  their  conventicles ;  he  determined  to 
detach  himself  from  all  active  participation  in  what  was 
going  forward,  and  to  view  as  an  abstract  notion  the  ideal 
he  had  hitherto  fiincied  he  could  help  to  realise  on  this 
earth,  but  which  he  now  too  plainly  perceived  was  fitter  for 
the  reabns  of  &ncy  tluin  of  reality.  It  was  with  a  bleeding 
heart  that  he  tore  from  his  breast  the  illusion  to  which  he 
had  sacrificed  every  earthly  hope,  every  duty  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  subject — to  which  conscience,  ever  severe  and 
watchful  when  passion  is  subdued,  whispered  he  had  sacri- 
ficed, too,  his  duties  as  a  Protestant  preacher.  Bothmann 
was  bewildered.  He  felt  like  a  man  roughly  awakened  frx>m 
a  dream  of  bliss  and  home,  to  find  himself  wrecked  on  a 
desert  strand.  Where  to  turn— what  to  do  next  ?  He  was 
lost  even  m<»re  to  himself  than  to  the  world  ;  for  the  moment 
the  truth  appeared  to  him  in  all  its  nakedness;  remorse  for 
his  own  shai'e  in  the  triumph  of  those  wretches,  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  native  city,  came  poignant  and  stinging 
to  inflict  on  him  a  thousand  pangs.  Kot  even  lutta's  pale, 
9oft  oo^nteoanc^  rose,  as  nsaal|  between  ^m  and  the  bitter^ 
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ness  of  his  thoughts  that  day  and  the  ensuing.  He  felt 
dead  to  hope,  to  love,  to  life  itself.  Ills  only  solace  was 
to  rememher  the  last  words  of  the  expiring  Knight  of  Eisen- 
thurm — his  only  wish  to  wash  out  his  own  errors  by  a 
similar  expiation. 

Whilst  Bothmann  thus,  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  home, 
gave  himself  up  to  all  the  agonies  of  the  bitterest  repentance, 
Walburga,  in  her  widow's  weeds,  assumed  a  prouder  air  than 
she  had  borne  for  many  a  day.  She  had  long  known  her 
husband  to  be  lost,  in  a  worldly  sense.  He  was  happier 
thus,  she  thought,  under  the  green  sod,  perishing  in  a  way 
that  redeemed  the  past,  than  had  he  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
Bishop's  vengeance,  and,  perhaps,  lingered  out  his  life  in 
some  dark»  loathsome  dungeon,  far  from  the  ken  of  those 
who  loved  him.  "  In  the  grave  there  is  freedom  and  peace,' ' 
she  said,  when  the  news  of  his  fate  reached  her ;  and  clasp- 
ing her  iniant  boy  to  her  heart,  she  added,  *'  now  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  thee  of  thy  father's  death,  and  teach  thee  to  hold 
his  name  in  honour." 

That  her  woman's  heart  grieved  within  her,  the  ashy 
hue  of  a  cheek  which  neither  fear  nor  sorrow  had  yet  had 
power  to  blanch  proved  sufficiently;  but  beyond  these  marks 
of  weakness,  over  which  she  had  no  control,  there  was  no 
outward  sign  of  her  mental  anguish. 

"  My  children  have  now  but  me,"  she  said;  "  I  must 
nerve  myself  to  the  uttermost." 

The  news  of  the  horrible  barbarities  with  which  the  pri- 
soners had  been  put  to  death  reached  the  lonely  women; 
but  lutta  was  not  aware  that  her  husband  had  been  the  sole 
instrument  of  those  cruelties,  which,  to  listen  to,  had  well 
nigh  caused  her  pulses  to  cease  beating;  and  Walburga, 
better  informed,  would  not  venture  a  revelation  which  she 
ieared  her  friend  could  not  bear  up  against. 

A  couple  of  days  had  hardly  passed  since  the  event  on 
the  market-place,  before  the  elang  of  trumpets  and  the 
beating  of  drums  again  called  the  anxious  women  to  the 
window.    But,  this  time,  it  was  a  brilliant  cavalcade  that 
slowly  rode  up  the  street.     Preceded  by  trumpeters  bearing 
the  short  square  banner  of  the  empire,  red,  trimmed  with 
a  gold  fringe,  and  pages  gaily  decked  out  in  his  livery  of 
grey  and  silver,  Jolm  of  Leyden,  in  a  becoming  though  fan- 
tastic garb,  rode  by  on '  a  charger  of  the  purest  Arabian 
breed.     On  his  long  yellow  locks  he  had  placed  a  crown  of 
pure  gold  of  exquisite  workmanship,  to  denote  the  new  rank 
he  had  assumed ;  and  on  either  hand  rode  one  of  his  queens 
on  a  milk-white  jennet,  with  housings  of.  crimson  and  gold 
trailing  down  to  the  ground.     They  bore  silver  crowns  on 
their  heads,  and  robes  of  silver  tissue  enhanced  the  beauty 
of  each.     The  crowd  knew  not  to  which  to  give  the  palm, 
the  fair-headed  Gertrude,  or  the  black-eyed  widow  of  the 
Prophet  Mathews.     John  of  Leyden's  attention  was,  of 
course,  directed  to  the  latter,  his  one-hour's  bride.     They 
were  escorted  by  his  body  guard,  oomposed  of  those  very 
nobles  who  had,  by  beatmg  a  timely  retreat,  left  the  Knight 
and  citizens  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blows  during  the  strug- 
gle,  and  the  revenge  of  their  foes  when  it  turned  against 
them.    Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  Prophet-King, 
the  executioner  followed  in  his  car.     The  crimson  jerkin, 
hose,  and  cap,  with  pendant  feathers  of  the  same  hue — ^the 
awful  sword  he  brandished  in  his  hand — the  two  officials  at 
his  side — all  bespoke  his  dreadful  calling.    lutta  had  not 
recognised  her  husband  in  this  new  and  unfamiliar  garb ; 
but  his  looks  sought  her  house,  nay,  the  very  casement 
from  which  she  was  gazing,  and  his  malignant  eyes  she 
knew  too  welt— they  haunted  tier  ia  her  dreams  ■  they  had 


proved  the  evil  stars  of  her  wretched  exlsteaca.  She  coold 
not  mistake  him  now — it  was  Knipperdolling— the  man 
whose  name  she  bore,  whose  embrace  she  had  endured — 
whom  she  beheld  now  installed  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  bonible 
ofiSce.  But  that  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  should  remain  on 
her  mind  as  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  symbols  that  sor- 
rounded  him,  he  pointed,  as  he  passed  the  window,  to  the 
stains  of  blood  that  still  adhered  to  his  sword — ^the  exclama- 
tions of  the  people  were  an  unnecessary  comment  on  this 
convincing  proof  of  her  husband's  iniquity.  lutta  turned 
from  the  window,  so  giddy  and  faint  she  could  hardly  reach 
her  own  chamber. 

Many  an  anxious  day  elapsed  before  the  tide  of  life  again 
flowed  evenly  in  lutta's  veins — ^before  thought  and  reason 
returned ;  and  she  rose  from  that  shock  wasted  and  feeble, 
as  if  after  a  long  illness — ^more  silent,  more  depressed  than 
ever.  Walburga  knew  her  husband  was  ever  before  her 
eyes,  arrayed  in  his  garb  of  blood.  She  felt  tliat  all  cooso- 
iations  roust  be  idle  in  such  a  case,  and  wisely  abstained 
from  offering  any.  She  trusted  her  children's  caresses 
would  rouse  lutta  from  her  deep  gloom ;  for  in  them  tht 
alone  found  balm  for  her  own  affliction. 

Their  deep  mounning— for  lutca  had  slleBtly  adopts  the 
widow's  weeds  for  her  living,  as  Walburga  had  for  her  dead, 
husband — their  pale,  sad  countenances,  the  low  tones  of  their 
voices,  their  slow  and  light  footfall,  made  the  friends  look — 
especially  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon,  when  th^  lingered 
late  in  the  little  court-yard — like  shadows  of  the  departed 
revisiting  the  scene  of  former  joy.  The  loud  blustering  of 
the  Knight,  and  the  deep  harmonious  voice  of  the  young 
preacher,  broke  in  no  more  upon  theh*  silence.  No  one  came 
near  them.  When  the  silvery  voices  of  the  children  were  at 
rest,  the  nightingale  alone  interrupted  the  stillness  with  her 
plaintive  melody. 

They  were  now  completely  cut  off  from  the  world  without. 
Thoir  only  chance  of  hearing  what  passed  beyond  their 
threshold  was  through  the  faithful  Martha,  who  cautiously 
crept  to  market  every  day,  and  transacted  all  out-of-doors 
business. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  citizens  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
well  might  the  good  woman  one  day  exclaim,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  honest  spirit — "To  think  that  all  those  worshipful 
sirs  and  dames  that  one  thought  such  good  Cbristi.'ms  for  the 
better  part  of  their  lives,  are  but  abominable  heathens  afUr 
all — quite  content  to  live  beyond  all  law,  human  or  divine ! 
Well,  one  never  knows  people  until  they  are  tried." 

Martha  was  right.  Times  of  civil  conmiotions  afford  an 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  which  is  denied  to  ordinary  sa- 
gacity at  more  tranquil  epochs.  Truly  did  Madame  de  Stael 
once  observe,  "que  I'  homme a  des  abimes  dans  U  ectur"-^ 
uncontrolled  passions  create  those  abysses  into  which  it  is 
not  wholesome  to  cast  too  scrutinizing  a  glance. 

Rothmann  kept  his  word.  His  advice  was  not  mnoh  missed 
in  council,  for  his  conscientious  scruples  and  his  prudence 
had  there  of  late  rendered  him  an  obstacle  that  no  one  was 
sorry  to  see  removed;  but  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  his 
powers  of  persuasion,  his  ability  in  explaining  away  bluBderSy 
excusing  oversights,  reassuring  the  soared,  and  warming  up 
the  zeal  of  those  that  flagged  in  the  good  eause— ^ess  were 
qualities  that  rendered  his  abandonment  of  their  interests  a 
matter  of  moment  to  the  leaders  of  the  £iotion«  Bnt  they 
sought  in  vain  to  move  him  from  his  purpose.  John  of  Leyden 
and  KnipperdoUing,  guessing  pretty  accurately  the  nalsUta 
of  hie  bUimI,  would  have  leleoted  him  Cor  their  MxtTi«tiBi» 
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had  he  not  been  too  popular  for  oven  them  to  dare  to  touch 
a  hair  of  his  head.  Rothmanu  was  actiTe  and  useful  still, 
however,  on  the  ramparts,  where  he  ^took  his  post,  not  as  a 
seotarian,  for  that  he  had  ceased  to  be,  bat  as  a  citizen  of 
Monster,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  town  against  the 
perils  that  threatened  it.  Nevertheless,  his  heart  misgave 
him  that  the  worst  foe  raged  within  the  walls — a  foe  whom 
he  had  aided  and  abetted  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  BO  prosperous  and  happy,  till  within  the  time  when 
John  of  Leyden  and  his  adherents  had  gained  a  settlement 
within  it. 

His  presence  did  wonders  in  rekindling  the  ardour  of  the 
DOW  fatigued  garrison.  His  searching  glance,  his  arms  folded 
•0  sternly  on  his  breast,  his  abrupt  speech,  his  long  fits  of 
absorption,  the  increasing  pallor  of  his  countenance,  the  sud- 
den starts  to  which  he  became  subject—nail  served  to  throw 
around  him  a  mysterious  halo  which,  by  making  him  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  veneration  and  interest,  greatly  increased  his  in- 
fluence with  the  men;  and  they  more  than  once  expressed 
their  opinion  that  he,  too,  was  visited  by  visions,  and  they 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  to  turn  out  the  best  prophet  of 
them  all,  now  that  poor  Mathews  was  gone. 

This  new  character  with  which  he  was  invested,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  removed  him  beyond  the  power  of  John  of 
Leyden' B  malice,  made  him  useful  in  the  furthering  of  his 
plans;  for  his  continual  presence  on  the  walls  attracted 
numbers  to  them,  and  kept  the  defenders  of  the  city  watchl'ul 
and  alive;  so  that  the  King.and  his  Court  could  yield  them- 
selves up,  with  greater  security,  to  their  boundless  licen- 
tiousness. 

Soon  a  new  and  more  cruel  foe  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  city;  one  whose  approach  Rothmann  alone  had  antici- 
pated, but  his  warnings  had  been  overlooked,  in  thoso  days 
when  be  gave  warnings,  and  he  had  long  ceased  to  do  so. 
This  foe  was  hunger.  The  Bishop  had  completed  his  work  of 
slowly  erecting  batteries  and  fosses  round  the  town.  It  had 
taken  time,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  hands ;  for  the 
surrounding  peasanti7  were  nil  in  favour  of  the  **  New  Sion," 
as  Munster,  under  its  present  form  of  government,  was 
termed  by  its  proselytes,  and  kept  themselves  out  of  his 
reach;  but  still,  he  had  achieved  his  aim,  and,  with  every 
passing  day,  the  approach  of  provisions  to  the  town  was  more 
difficult. 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  prices  on  market  was  the  first 
indication  to  the  lonely  women  of  the  approaching  peril. 
Walburffa's  suspicions  were  immediately  roused  by  the  fiict, 
and  her  prudence  suggested  the  best  means  of  evading  the 
dreadful  visitation. 

"Whilst  yet  we  may,"  she  said  to  her  passive  friend, 
'*  let  us  lay  in  such  a  store  of  provisions  as  may  keep  us  for 
many  months.  Your  empty  house,  in  which  no  human  be- 
ing ever  sets  his  foot,  must  have  some  safe  nook  where  we 
may  conceal  it  from  prying  eyest  Self-preservation  must  be 
oor  first  care.'* 

lutta  greatly  approved  her  friend's  plan.  The  only  diffi- 
culty was  the  obtaining  entrance  into  the  house.  Luckily, 
old  Martha  had  a  young  relation,  a  locksmith,  in  whose  dis- 
cretion they  believed  they  could  place  implicit  trust.  lutta's 
scruples  were  overruled  by  Walburga  reminding  her  that  the 
property  was  part  of  her  marriage  settlement.  Thither,  then, 
at  dask,  and  with  extreme  precaution,  were  the  new  and 
abundant  supplies  deposited.  It  was  no  small  labour;  for 
the  household  was  now  limited  to  three  women — the  friends 
and  the  fiuthfal  Martha.    The  temptations  of  the  lieentieus 


life  without,  and  above  all  the  notion  of  throwing  off  servl* 
tude,  had  lopped  the  Knight's  family  of  all  its  menials,  one 
by  one;  and  Walburga  was  too  happy  to  find  in  Martha  a 
steady,  serviceable  woman,  whose  ability  to  oblige  was 
equalled  by  her  desire  of  doing  so. 

Still,  laborious  and  fatiguing  as  the  task  was,  these  females 
accomplished  it  unassisted  and  unwatched.  They  were,  in- 
deed, obliged  to  divide  and  subdivido  the  different  loads,  to 
proportion  them  to  their  strength,  which  was  a  labour  of 
patience;  but  strong  hearts  made  thehr  arms  strong  too,  and 
the  proud  lady  of  Eisenthurm  and  the  frail  latta  did  not 
shrink  from  burdening  themselves  with  as  heavy  loads  of 
flour  and  pulse  as  were  borne  by  the  robust  Martha  herself. 
Even  from  the  children  was  this  nightly  occupation  carefully 
concealed ;  and,  by  the  time  they  had  laid  in  such  a  stock  of 
provisions  of  every  kind  as  might  insure  them  against  suffer- 
ing, should  famine  really  attack  the  city,  prices  rose  to  a 
pitch  that  justified  Walbnrga's  prudence  and  foresight.  But 
the  citizens  seemed  possessed  by  the  ve^T  demon  of  waste 
and  extravagance.  Far  from  husbanding  the  resources  they 
yet  had  within  their  walls,  or  sparing  the  scanty  supplies 
that  reached  them  in  spite  of  the  Bishop's  vigilance,  they 
squandered  their  means  in  public  banquets  and  nightly  orgies, 
without  oaring  for  the  morrow. 

Bread,  which  formerly  was  bought  with  copper  pieces,  now 
rose  to  silver.  Credit  was  extended  to  no  one;  yet  Walburga 
hesitated  to  draw  on  her  private  resources  until  times  grew 
worse.  Nor  had  she  long  to  wait  before  bread  was  only  to 
be  had  for  gold,  and  people  fought  for  it  before  the  bakers' 
shops.  Now,  indeed,  did  the  unprotected  and  lonely  females 
benefit  by  their  timely  precaution;  but  from  the  stock  they 
bad  laid  in,  plentiful  as  it  was,  they  only  drew  with  the  ut- 
most precaution,  confining  themselves  to  the  strictly  neces- 
sary from  the  very  first. 

The  King-prophet  and  his  ministers  were  now  forced  to 
bethink  them  of  the  moans  of  procuring  frosh  supplies  of 
money.  Property  had  long  been  in  common  in  Munster— 
that  is,  nominally  so;  for  the  King  and  his  friends  had  of 
course  retained  the  lion's  share;  but  it  was  suspected  that 
many  citiscns  had  thrown  only  certain  portions  of  their  wealth 
into  the  common  fund,  and  kept  baok  the  remainder.  An 
order  was  now,  therefore,  issued,  that  all  each  arrears  be 
paid  into  the  community  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It 
was  further  enacted,  that  he  who  should  attempt  to  conceal 
any  fragment,  however  small,  of  personal  property,  should 
suffer  pain  of  death;  and  John  of  Leyden,  the  better  to  en- 
force compliance,  imagined  the  device  of  calling  to  his  aid 
some  females  pretending  to  the  power  of  divination,  and  of 
discovering  in  their  trances  those  things  that  were  unlawfully 
withheld  by  their  owners.  By  means  of  spies  he  succeeded 
in  investing  their  visions  with  the  colour  of  truth;  and  the 
rigour  with  which  Knipperdolling  exercised  his  horrible 
functions,  inspired  such  general  terror,  that  gold  and  silver, 
and  jewels  of  price,  rained  in  from  all  sides. 

The  friends  agreed  that  it  was  not  worth  while  revealing 
their  secret  treasure,  on  which,  at  no  very  distant  date,  they 
would  have  jo  draw  for  very  life;  but  reflecting  that  it  were 
well  if,  under  the  increasing  troubles  of  the  city,  their  cxis- 
teflco  were  forgotten,  they  closed  the  few  shutters  yet  open 
toward  the  street,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  both  houses 
would  be  deemed  tenautless.  No  prying  eyes  could  penetrate 
into  their  court-yard  from  neighbouring  tenements;  but  to 
preclude  every  possibility  of  suoh  a  contingency,  they  seldom 
visited  their  fountain  before  Dightfall.    For  a  time  they  were . 
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periectljT  saeceisful,  and  might  have  continued  so  had  not 
John  of  Leyden  added  Gertrude  to  the  number  of  his  divi- 
neresses.  Her  intimacy  with  EnipperdoUing  had  ripened 
since  her  elevation  to  the  regal  dignitv,  and  became  still  closer 
on  hor  ascension  to  those  prophetic  heights  from  which  his  fal^ 
had  been  so  sudden  and  so  great,  that,  as  heofcen  himself  ob- 
served, it  was  not  every  man  that  would  have  put  up  with  it. 

In  all  Munster  there  were  but  two  men  who  remembered 
the  lonely  friends.  One  was  Rothmann,  to  whose  mind  their 
calm  retreat  was  ever  present,  but  it  wns  to  hold  it  sacred  as 
a  sanctuary — the  other  KnipperdoUing,  who  had  long  been 
revolving  in  his  mind  a  phin  of  deadly  revenge  on  the  Knight's 
unprotected  widow.  "  lutta;  no  longer  under  the  shadow  of 
Rothmann's  wing,  he  might  and  would  have  attacked,  had  he 
felt  any  interest  in  the  deed.  But  she  had  never  offended. 
Moreover,  his  boundless  vanity  still  fed  on  the  delusion  that 
she  was  attached  to  him,  and  that  this  lingering  affection  had 
alone  stood  between  her  and  the  preacher.  Unfounded  as 
was  this  notion,  lutta  was  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  the  peace 
she  had  hitherto  been  perorHted  to  enjoy.  For  as  to  the  real 
motives  that  could  influence  such  a  mind  as  ber's,  Knipper- 
doUing  had  no  clue  to  them.  Had  he  believed  in  their  exis- 
tence ho  couid  at  no  time  have  understood  them;  far  less  now 
that  his  blood  had  boiled  for  months  at  the  highest  tempera- 
ture of  mental  and  physical  excitement. 

But  against  Walburga  he  cherished  a  hatred  which  cir- 
cumstances alone  had  prevented  his  gratifying  sooner.  Ger- 
trudes new  occupation  as  a  chief  divineress  oanx  opportunely 
to  his  aid;  and  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  without 
loss  of  time.  Gertrude  well  knew  that  her  former  mistress 
had  brought  with  her  to  Munster  her  own,  together  with  the 
Knight's  family  jewels.  She  knew  that  none  of  these  had 
been  delivered  up  to  the  common  stock;  for  she  had  often 
enough  ransacked  the  building  set  apart  for  receiving  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  every  description,  extorted  from  the  citi- 
sens,  to  know  that  jewels  similar  to  those  she  had  caught 
glimpses  of  in  the  lady  Walburga's  possession  were  not  there* 
and  upon  this  fact  KnipperdoUing  erected  a  diabolical  phm 
for  the  ruin  of  his  intended  victim. 

On  one  of  the  roost  oppressive  days  of  summer,  the  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  were  sittuig  in  a  darkened  chamber 
towards  the  street,  the  feeble  light  that  streamed  in  from 
the  adjoining  room  being  just  sufficient  to  reveal  to  one  ano- 
ther the  ravages  which  confinement,  care,  and  grief  had  made 
upon  their  lingering  personal  chnrms.  Wasted  as  lutta  was, 
still  the  look  and  smile  were  the  same — perhaps  a  fow  sbades 
sadder,  but  not  less  sweet.  Not  so  with  Walburga.  Like  a 
tree  whose  last  leaves  the  autumn  wind  has  swept  away,  all 
the  lingering  graces  of  youth  had  departed  before  age  had  ar- 
rived. Her  brow  was  furrowed.  A  silver  thread  might  be 
traced,  here  and  there,  among  her  thin  tresses,  but  lately  so 
laxnriant.  The  pouting  Cp  had  forgotten  its  arch  curl — the 
deep  blue  eye  its  saucy  glances.  It  was  not  the  matron's 
gravity  alone— suffering  and  sorrow  were  deeply  graved  in 
every  line  of  that  faded  countenance.  lutta  had  watched  the 
change  day  by  day  in  silence;  but  this  morning  it  struck  her 
to  the  heart — it  was  so  painfully  obvious.  • 

**  You  are  pining  for  air  and  exercise,  my  poor  Walburga," 
she  Htid,  looking  tenderly  at  her  friend;  '*a  few  hours  upon 
your  jennet,  in  your  own  woods,  would  make  another  woman 
of  you." 

**  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  so  blessed  a  change,"  was 
Walburga* 8  reply;  •*  to^Iay,  I  know  not  why,  my  spirit  is 
«v«rcMt|  my  h«ar(  feels  unusualljr  heavy/' 


"It  is  the  heat,"  said  lutta,  "  it  is  oppressive,  and  tha 
high  walls  between  which  we  are  pent  up  refract  it  so  pain- 
fuUy." 

"  May  be;  but  that  is  not  aU.  A  dream  disturbs  me.  It 
is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  and  yet  I  cannot  shake  offlbs 
impression." 

**  I  know  well  those  impressions,"  said  lutta.  "  We  may 
allow  even  our  dny-dreams  to  get  a  hold  upon  us — the  same 
vague  forms  and  notions  will  haunt  us  for  days  together.'* 

"  I  am  not  given,  you  know,  to  things  of  this  kind," 
answered  Walburga;  *' generally  I  dismiss  my  dreams  with 
my  night-cap,  and  in  my  waking  moments  have  never  beea 
subject  to  hallucinations.  This  is  the  first  time  I  haye  been 
thus  affected. " 

"And  what  was  this  dreadful  dream?"  said  lutta;  "pe^ 
haps  }  o.i  have  read  it  wrongly.  Martha  is  a  famous  hand  at 
expouitdiog  such  riddles;  she  may  dispel  your  fears." 

"  I  was  out  on  the  market-place,  it  was  broad  day,  just  u 
now.  A  zingari  woman,  in  a  bright  red  cloak,  came  op  to 
me,  and  said :— *  The  lady  Walburga  wishes  to  know  her  fatef 
*  No,'  I  said,  '  I  do  not;  go  away,  old  wretch.'  *  You  need 
not  be  so  proud,'  she  said,  <  for  your  hours  are  counted,  job 
will  die  a  violent  death.  Not  so  your  friend  lutta;  God  will 
recall  her  to  Him  .n  His  own  good  time,  but  man  shall  not 
have  power  to  hurry  her  on  to  eternity;  and  do  you  know 
why?  Because  she  is  meek  of  spirit.'  *  Go  to,  old  fcoU 
I  answered,  '  it  is  easy  to  predict  a  violent  death  when  iti3 
likely  to  be  the  portion  of  the  majority;*  but  she  was  no 
longer  beside  me,  and  I  awoke  from  sheer  trouble  of  mind 
at  my  strange  dream.  It  was  so  singularly  connected  and 
rational — so  unlike  the  shapelessncss  of  our  nocturnal  visioni 
in  general,  that  I  own  myself  deeply  impressed." 

lutta  listened  throughout  with  eager  interest. 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  a  warning,"  continued  Walbnr^, 
"sent  by  Ileaveu  in  mercy,  that  I  may  be  prepared.  If  bara 
befall  me,  lutta,  to  your  care  do  I  recommend  my  helples 
orphans.  Watoh  orer  them ;  be  a  mother  to  them,  when 
their  sole  surviving  parent  shall  bo  removed  hence."  Site 
called  the  children  to  her,  then  added,  ••  I  commit  them  to  you, 
lutta ;  my  last  prayer  will  be,  that  you  be  a!l  to  each  other." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were,  indeed,  about  to  leave  us." 

*•  I  feel  that  I  am  so,"  said  Walburga ;  "  I  cannot  struggle 
against  my  conviction." 

Hours  of  restless  repose  elapsed  as  usual.  Walburga  was 
absorbed  in  her  Bible,  and  latta  forgot  to  ply  her  wheel,  lo 
frequently  had  she  to  wipe  away  the  gathering  tears  th^t  hung 
on  her  long  lashes.  The  time  fixed  for  their  modest  repast 
approached,  and  Martha  spread  tho  table  with  a  sufficient, 
though  not  abundant,  meal ;  and  was  about  to  take  her  place 
with  the  family,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  a  loud  kaoeking 
at  the  house  door.  She  volunteered  to  go  and  peep  through 
a  certain  hole  in  the  panncl,  first  discovered,  and  since  eu- 
larged,  by  herself,  for  her  convenience  in  the  portress*  dotr. 
She  returned  almost  instantly. 

**  There  are  many  men ;  Krechting  is  among  them.  I 
heard  distinctly  your  name  uttered  several  times,"  she  said, 
turning  to  her  mistress. 

**  Mine !  Can  they  be  seeking  me  V*  exchkimed  latta, 
greatly  terrified. 

•'  If  so,"  said  Walburga,  "use  your  key  to  gel  back  to 
your  own  house ;  they'll  hardly  look  for  you  there." 

"Yes— yes,"  urged  Martha,  "and  slip  into  my  former 
closet ;  not  CTeQ  the  Counsellor  veuld  dream  of  ^our  \mz 
there,'* 
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At  the  mention  of  her  husband,  Iatta*8  presence  of  mind 
totolly  forsook  her.  She  urged,  indeed,  her  friend  and  the 
children  to  go  with  her ;  hut  this  Walburga  peremptorily  ne- 
gatived. 

<*  We  are  in  no  danger  from  that  quarter,"  she  said; 
'*  doubtless,  your  worthless  husband  is  only  desirous  of  re- 
possessing himself  of  you. ' ' 

These  words  lent  wings  to  latta,  whom  Martha  closely  fol- 
lowed ;  for  she  had  no  mind  to  appear  again  in  her  master's 
prosence,  and  still  less  to  leave  her  mistress  alone  with  her 
fears.  Walburga  then,  with  a  firm  hand,  opened  the  street 
door,  and  saw,  without  flinching,  the  myrmidons  of  John  of 
Ley  den  pour  in  upon  her. 

No  sooner  had  lutta  and  Martha  ensconced  themselves  in 
their  hiding-place,  than  they  heard  a  heavy  tread  on  the  stairs, 
which  both  knew  to  be  the  ex-counsellor's.  lutta  could 
hardly  breathe  for  terror,  and  Martha  sofUy  drew  the  bolt  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  surprise ;  but  Knipperdolling  was 
nltogethcr  unsuspicious  of  theif  neighbourhood,  and  mounted 
leisurely  to  his  own  chamber.  Some  time  elapsed,  which  to 
lutta  and  Martha  seemed  an  age,  when  another  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Knipperdolling  hmrie^  out  to  meet 
the  new  comer. 

"  It  has  gone  o£f  well,"  he  said :  "  I  watched  the  whole 
proceeding  from  the  window.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence, 
though,  that  Gertrude  should  have  pointed  out  tho  exact  spot 
where  the  jewels  were  hidden.     Strange — very  strange." 

*'  Well,  Knipperdolling,  I  have  sent  off  tho  she  bear  and 
her  cubs,  as  well  as  the  treasure-trove,  to  our  merry  monarch. 
He  will  take  the  jewels  and  money,  and  put  the  woman  in  your 
hands." 

"  And,  Krechting,  1  shall  lay  her  pride  where  it  will  never 
offend  more ;  ay,  lay  it  as  the  sickle  Liys  the  corn.  Do  you 
understand?     Ha!" 

As  Knipperdolling  spoke  these  words,  he  descended  the 
stairs,  and,  with  a  loud  bang,  dosed  the  street  door  after  him. 
The  key  was  heard  to  grate  in  the  lock ;  theo  all  was  again 
restored  to  silence  and  solitude.  lutta  flew  back  to  the  op- 
posite house.  In  the  yard  the  trace  of  recent  violence  was 
visible ;  the  bench  was  broken  on  which  she  and  Walbui^ 
used  to  sit ;  the  sod  beneath  it,  where  they  had  bidden  their 
valuables,  when  the  Bishop  made  his  first  fruitless  assault 
upon  the  town,  was  upturned,  and  the  cavity  it  concealed 
empty.  She  flew  to  the  rooms ;  they  were  deserted.  Wal- 
burga and  her  children  were  torn  from  their  safe  asylum,  and 
delivered  over,  as  lutta  too  well  knew,  to  their  mortal  enemy. 
Her  heart  &iled  her  as  she  gazed  around  on  the  seats,  so 
hastily  and  for  ever  vacated — on  the  untasted  food.  She 
knew  but  one  friend  in  Munster  to  whom  to  apply  oa  an 
emergency  like  this :  it  was  Rothmann.  How,  where  to 
find  him,  she  knew  not ;  but  throwing  hastily  over  her  a 
black  silk  cloak,  and  accompanied  by  Martha,  she  set  out  in 
search  of  him. 

It  was  so  long  since  she  had  ventured  into  the  streets,  that 
she  felt  her  brain  reel  at  the  sight  of  the  many  figures  mov- 
ing, as  it  seemed  to  her,  so  rapidly  about ;  but  growing  less 
dizzy,  as  she  became  more  accustomed  to  the  various  objects 
she  encountered,  she  soon  perceived,  in  the  slow  gait,  heavy 
look,  and  sickly  hue  of  the  passers  by,  the  effects  of  the  fa- 
mine from  which  the  town  had  now  been  some  time  suffering. 
She  was  directed  to  the  ramparts,  where,  after  some  difficulty, 
she  found  Eothnumn. 

He  looked  wan  and  weary,  but  tho  dark  eye  glowed  in  its 
deep  orbit  with  more  than  wonted  fire.     ''  He,  too,  has  suf- 


fered," thought  lutta ;  but  casting  a  rapid  glance  avound, 
she  murmured  audibly,  "who  has  not  ?  Is  there  one  happy 
face,  one  tranquil  breast,  to  be  met  with  in  Munster  now  V* 
A  pang  for  her  counti7  shot  through  her  heart ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  whilst  viewing  its  miseries,  she  felt  how  deep  was 
her  love  for  her  native  city.  Rothmann  started  upon  perceiv- 
ing her,  as  though  ho  had  encountered  a  spirit ;  but  the  aejtt 
instant  he  was  at  her  side,  listening  with  deep  attention  to 
her  moving  tale. 

"You  stand  now  quite  alone  in  this  troubled  city,"  he 
said :  "  you  cannot  return  to  your  friend's  house;  it  will  be 
immediately  confiscated.  Return  to  your  own — I  mean,  to 
the  Counsellor's — you  would  not»  What  is  to  become  of 
youf 

"  Oh !  that  is  not  tho  question,"  said  lutta,  clasping  her 
hands  with  impatience.  "  Save  her !  Eveiy  minute  may  be 
too  late.  Do  not  let  her  or  her  innocent  infants  be  taken 
from  me ;  restore  them  to  their  desecrated  home." 

"  You  demand  that  which  is  impossible,". said  Rothmann* 
**  Any  person  convicted  of  having  secreted  never  so  trifling  • 
an  article  from  the  common  stock,  must  die  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner." 

"Tell me  the  truth,"  lutta  suddenly  exclaimed,  convul- 
sively grasping  the  arm  of  the  young  man,  for  she  felt  her 
strength  failing  her ;  "the  truth,  I  entreat.  Will  she  perUh 
by  Au  hand?" 

Rothmann's  embarrassed  silence  was  fraught  with  meaning. 
He  gently  forced  lutta  down  upon  a  camp  stool  that  stood 
hard  by,  but  she  immediately  recovered  herself.  "  I  under- 
stand," she  said;  '* and  you— Hsan  you — will  you  do  nothing 
fi)r  us  in  this  extremity  ? " 

"I  may  commit  myself,  but  cannot  aid  you,"  replied 
Rothmann. 

"  What  if  I  were  to  throw  myself  at  John  of  Leyden's  feet, 
entreat,  implore  her  pardon  ?" 

"Of  whom?  of  Gertrude,  perhaps,  who  is  just  now  ia 
high  favour !  Besides,  your  husband  and  he  are  seldom 
asunder." 

"  Then  do  you  consider  my  poor  friend  as  utterly  lost  ?" 

"I  do,"  said  Rothmann;  "however,  I  will  exert  myself 
one  last  time.  The  step  is  a  humiliation^!  never  would 
have  incurred  it  on  my  own  account ;  but  in  such  a  case  X 
will  overcome  all  weakness.  Whero  shall  I  find  you  to  an- 
nounce the  result  ?" 

"  I  shall  wait  at  St.  Catherine's." 

They  now  separated ;  lutta  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  church , 
before  whose  altars  she  would  have  gladly  knelt,  but  the 
church  was  closed  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  better  citi- 
zens of  Munster,  to  save  the  architecture  from  demolition. 
There  she  awaited,  in  nameless  anxiety,  the  promised  return 
of  Rothmann.  The  stipulated  time  passed  away,  and  he 
came  not.  At  length  he  was  seen  approaching,  his  slow  step 
and  sad  countenance  betraying,  even  from  afiur,  the  want  of 
success  that  had  attended  his  mission. 

"  Be  strong,  since  you  cannot  be  comforted,"  said  he,  with 
ine&ble  gentleness,  as  he  took  lutta' s  hand.  "  Alas !  I  had 
foreseen  it  all  too  well-<-she  cannot  be  saved.  I  have  done 
all  that  mortal  man  can  do^more — a  great  deal  n^re— than 
beseems  me  in  my  peculiar  situation ;  but  my  efforts  have, 
I  fear,  only  tended  to  hasten  on  her  fate.  The  children,  too, 
I  vainly  strove  to  claim.  They  have  nlready  been  sent  to  the 
orphan  asylum,  whence  Knipperdolling  swears  no  influence 
on  earth  shall  remove  them." 

"And  Walburga?" 
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"To-morrow,  before  mtd-daj,  on  the  market-place,  all 
will  be  over." 

"  No  !  DO  !  it  is  imposbiblo  !"  said  lutta ;  "  I  cannot  be- 
lieve  that  Heaven  will  permit  so  great  a  crime  to  be  perpe- 
trated." 

**  Alas !  God  has  averted  his  face  from  this  doomed  citj." 
■aid  Rothmann,  darkly;  "and,  after  all,  whether  it  be  a  few 
honrs  sooner  or  later,  it  matters  not,  for  oar  fate  is  sealed. 
If  the  Bishop  but  wait  a  little  longer,  bo  will  have  a  oheap 
bargain  of  us,  and  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  put  to  the 
sword.  Oh  ! "  he  added  with  rage,  **  were  it  not  for  that — 
were  it  not  for  the  signal  and  bloody  revenge  the  Bishop 
would  take — if  I  could  be  assured  that  the  blood  of  a  few 
erring  men,  like  myself,  could  atone  for  the  rest,  I  would 
open  the  gates  to  him  this  instant ;  but  he,  too,  shows  the 
tiger's  appetite  for  blood.  Every  day,  he  harasses  us  to 
death  with  his  repeated  attacks,  ever  on  some  fresh  point. 
Night  and  day  the  walls  must  be  guarded  with  feline  watch- 
fulness ;  and  this  vigilanoe  exhausts  the  strength  of  the  moat 
robust,  now  they  are  so  cruelly  stinted  for  food." 

But  lutta  listened  not  with  her  mind — she  was  resolviog  a 
new  plan,  and  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Thank  you — thank  you — yon  overcame  your  feelings  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  was  not  bound  to  you  in  any  way :  should 
I  hesitate  in  following  so  noble  an  example  for  the  being  I 
love  best?" 

"  And  what  is  the  sacrifice  you  contemplate  ?  "  said  Roth- 
mann  ;  "go  not  to  those  men — it  is  throwing  away  your  life. 
Or  is  that  your  object  ?" 

"  No !"  said  lutta ;  "  my  life  belongs  to  her  children ;  but 
I  will  seek  an  interview  with  my  husband — I  will  seek  him 
out  on  the  instant,  and  get  speech  of  him." 

"Are  you  aware  of  what  you  will  encounter  at  his  present 
home  ?  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  thus  carried  away  by  your 
feelings." 

"  Well,  I  will  appeal  to  him  beneath  the  roof  where  we 
have  spent  so  many  years  together.  Martha  will  go  and  seek 
him  out." 

"Will  he  come?"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  doubtful 
shake  of  the  head.  "  But  even  then  you  have  not  much  time 
for  deliberation.  No  later  than  to-morrow,  Knippcrdolling 
yields  up  his  house  to  the  common  stock,  and  I  understand 
that  some  poor  people  whose  dwellings  lie  too  near  the  walb, 
and  in  consequence  suffer  from  the  Bishop's  guns,  are  to  re- 
move into  it.     But  you — what  home  will  you  next  turn  to  V* 

lutta  was  silent,  and  Martha  filled  the  pause : — 

"  Ay,  we  have  not  a  stone  whereon  to  lay  our  heads.  I 
suppose  we  must  sleep  under  the  church  porches  in  future." 

"  I  have  an  aged  relative,  an  aunt,"  said  Rothmann,  evi- 
dently struggling  with  some  powerful  emotion,  "whose  vir- 
tues make  amends  for  other  deficiencies,  and,  above  all,  for 
that  of  wealth,  which  has  ever  been  absent  from  our  home. 
Not  only  could  she  offer  you  a  safe  and  respectable  asylum 
under  her  roof,  but  her  kindness  might  soothe  you  during 
this  time  of  trial.  She  lives  hard  by;"  and,  in  a  rapid  man- 
ner, he  explained  the  exact  locality.  "  Fear  not,"  he  added, 
mournfully,  "my  presence  beneath  that  roof :  you  will  there 
be  as  little  troubled  by  it  as  hiClierto ;  but  I  shall  know  you 
in  safe  and.kind  keeping." 

"Generous  heart!"  exclaimed  lutta;  "how  you  have 
mastered  every  egotistical  impulse  !" 

"I  have  not  that  merit,"  said  Rothmann;  "for  nothing 
—nothing  is  changed  in  me — ^hope  alone  has  deserted  me.  I 
have  fixed  all  my  thoughts  on  another  and  a  happier  world." 


"We  shall  all  meet  there,  I  trust,"  said  lutla. 

Martha  now  sped  on  her  errand  to  Kriipperdollieg,  and 
Rothmann  took  lutta  back  to  the  bouse  where  ke  had  first 
seen  her.  They  walked  in  silence  beside  each  otbsr,  and 
parted  at  the  door  with  an  eloquent  pressure  of  the  hand. 
"At  St.  Catherine's  Church  steps,  in  an  hour  or  so."  sai<l 
lutta,  "then  I'll  claim  your  protection;  for  I  shall  ban 
none  other  left." 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  before  her  husband  came ;  bat 
that  interval,  and  the  remembrance  of  Walburga'a  dac«er, 
were  sufiScient  to  brace  her  heart  for  her  purpose. 

Knipperdolling  showed  some  symptoms  of  emotion  at  tb« 
sight  of  the  woman  whom,  in  his  secret  heart,  he  held  to  bs 
his  only  legitimate  partner ;  and  who  had  kept  her  pU'bted 
troth,  in  spite  of  all  the  inducements  he  had  held  out  for  ha 
to  break  it. 

"  Well,  lutta,"  he  said,  less  harshly  than  of  yore,  "wbi 
would  you  of  me  V* 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  guesa  ?  does  not  your  cob- 
science  tell  you  ?  Bernhard,  I  can  forgive— I  can  forget  ererr. 
hing — only  save  Walburga !" 

"  Ob  !  I  have  been  caught  in  that  trap,  have  I  ?"  said  he, 
resuming  the  sharp,  abrupt  tone,  more  natural  to  faim. 

"Bernhard,  on  my  knees  do  I  implore  you,'*  said  lutta, 
falling  at  his  feet.  "There,  sec;  I  who  always  said  one 
should  never  kneel  to  his  fellow-creature,  be  he  never  so 
powerful,  I  humble  myself  to  the  dust  beforo  you ;  do  not  let 
me  have  done  this  in  vain.     Save  Walburga!" 

Knipperdolling  gazed  upon  the  shrinking  fonn  at  his  feet 
with  an  uncontrollable  emotion  of  triumph.  lutta's  composed 
manner,  throughout  the  many  years  of  their  ill-asaorted  union, 
had  been  to  him  most  galling.  lier  passiveneaa  had  been  a 
thorn  in  hfs  side.  But  there  was  lutta,  now  transported  be- 
yond herself,  his  slave — his  bondswoman  for  erer,  if  be  chose. 
It  was  for  him  to  impose  conditions,  for  her  to  obey,  and  ac- 
cept even  the  hardest  without  a  murmur.  And  strange  onei, 
too,  flitted  across  his  perverted  mind ;  bnt  he  remembered 
that  a  more  cherished  plan  had  to  be  accomplished,  and  b? 
resisted  all  notions  that  could  have  turned  him  from  his  ovn 
fixed  purpose. 

"  Anything  but  that,  luttn,"  ho  said,  "any  and  eTciy- 
thing.  That  proud  woman  dies  to-morrow,  and  her  children 
shall  only  leave  the  orphan  asylum  to  be  menials  or  me- 
chanics." 

"  But,  Bernhard,  whence  this  inconceivable,  motivelea 
hatred  ?"  said  lutta,  slowly  rising  to  her  feet,  irom  a  position 
which  only  lowered  her  in  her  own  esteem,  without  furthe^ 
ing  her  views. 

"  Whence  my  hatred  to  her  and  her  brood  ?  Ton  were 
present  when  she  insulted  me  in  this  house — ay.  In  this  very 
room — and  you  ask  ?  Ton  heard  her  cast  my  want  of  patri- 
cian blood  in  my  very  teeth !  Did  she  not  brave  me  ?  That 
is  what  no  human  being  has  yet  done  with  impunity."  Tbe&e 
words  the  Counsellor  spoke,  with  the  look  and  voice  tliat  bii 
wife  remembered  of  old ;  but  he  added,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance,  and  in  accents  that  were  new  and  ttrmnge  to 
her — "  Besides,  her  husband  bound  me  with  cords;  he  struck 
me  on  the  mouth,  as  I  lay  a  helpless,  fettered  prisoner,  and 

exclaimed,   'There,   thou   licentious  traitor!  tbou  '' 

but  it  matters  not,"  he  continued,  with  fearful  violenoe;  "be 

struck  mo !    On  that  very  market-place  shall  his  wife  perish 

by  my  hand." 

"  Bernhard,  is  this  a  Christian  feeling?*'  exclaimed  lutta. 

"  We  are  sad  Christians  in  this  good  city  o  Munsim-;  fir  it 
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imdhsfc,  lutU/'  said  Knipperdolling,  with  loud  but  mirth- 
less laughter.  "  As  to  the  proud  Lady  W&lburga,  she  dies, 
I  toll  you.  Ad  angel  falling  from  tlio  clouds  at  my  feet,  and 
entreating  in  her  behalf,  could  not  savo  her  !*' 

lutta  veiled  her  face  with  her  hands,  then  withdrawing 
tbem,  exclaimed : — 

**  Has  all  humanity  left  your  breast  for  ever  ?  Arc  you  a 
man,  and  can  yon  strike  at  a  defenceless  woman  ?  Can  you 
have  pleasure  in  shedding  innocent  blood?*' 

"  Ay,  that  I  have,*'  said  the  ex-counsellor,  with  a  fearful 
smile.  "  Think  you  I  should  havo  tamely  submitted  to  be- 
come a  headsman  after  having  been  a  counsellor — the  last  after 
having  bisen  tho  first — the  lowest  after  having  been  the  highest 
^-merely  to  gratify  the  idle  caprice  of  John  of  Leyden?  No, 
no;  my  enemies  fall  by  my  own  hand  and  no  other,  and 
their  gold  chains  I  wear  round  my  neck  as  trophies  of  vic- 
tory!*' 

"But  these  arc  fiendish,  not  human  sentiments!"  exclaimed 
lutta,  with  a  simdder. 

"  You  are  right — those  are  the  joys  of  hell!"  cried  Knip- 
perdoUing, clapping  his  hands  triumphantly;  "but  think  you,'' 
be  added,  in  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone,  **  think  you 
I  bare  sold  my  soul  to  Satan  for  nothing?  I  must  have  more 
blood — more  wine — more  womcn'—do  you  hear,  Satan!"  he 
shrieked  with  a  discordant  laugh. 

His  voice  hiid  such  strange  inflexions — such  wild  light 
played  in  his  eyes — his  whole  appearance  was  so  unlike  what 
it  had  been  in  those  days  when  his  detestable  passions  lay 
dormant  beneath  an  enforced  calm,  that  lutta,  who  had  not 
seen  him  since  be  had  given  full  vent  to  them,  experienced  a 
mingled  feeling  of  terror  and  joy,  as  a  doubt  of  his  sanity 
flashed  across  her  mind.  She  caught  at  any  shadow  that 
might  help  to  exculpate  her  husband  from  his  fearful  load  of 
crime.  Nor  was  she  far  wrong ;  but  she  flattered  herself  too 
much  in  concluding  that  tbe  germ  of  this  horrid  malady  had 
lain  dormant  in  him  for  years — self-indulgence  had  not  do- 
Teloped,  but  created  it.  KnipperdoUing  had  so  often,  of 
late,  worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  on 
frenzy — had  Jived  in  such  a  wild  tumult  of  sensations — that 
his  mind  bad  lost  its  equipoise,  and  become  more  disordered 
with  each  succeeding  day,  whilst  the  fever  of  his  blood  aug- 
mented. He  was  himself  conscious  of  the  progress  of  this 
horrid  disease ;  but  as  a  drunkard  will  affect  gravity  in  order 
to  deceive  his  observers,  so  KnipperdoUing  struggled  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  from  others.  With  the  sly  perception  of  incipient 
madness,  his  scrutinising  glance  rcsul  lutta's  thoughts  as  in 
a  book. 

"  Ha !  you  think  me  mad,"  he  said  ;  "  well,  perhaps  I  am 
—not  always,  though*~only  at  times— especially  when  I  lay 
my  bloody  hand  on  some  fair  young  head  ;  but  I  must  serve 
Satan— you  understand,  he  gives  nothing  for  nothing,  and  I 
belong  to  him,  body  and  soul.  You  believe  that,  lutta,  I 
know." 

*'  Alas !  yes,  Bernhard ;  I  do  believe  that  you  are  the 
prey  of  bell-bom  impnlsea ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  name  of  those 
powers  yon  soom  and  have  turned  from,  it  is  in  my  own,  that 
I  ask  yoa  to  restore  Walburga  and  her  children  to  me. 
Think,  Bernhard— I  have  boon  yoor  faithful  wife  for  year^- 
daring  all  that  time  I  have  never  asked  a  farour,  great  or 
small,  at  your  hands — this  is  tho  first— do  not  refuse  me  I" 
and  again  she  fell  at  his  foet  with  upraised  eyes  and  handf. 
Again  he  looked  down  on  her  in  triumph. 


**  Do  you  own  yourself  my  wife  still?" 

**  To  xaj  death,"  answered  lutta. 

"  Would  you  return  to  mo?" 

"  Bernhard,  I  ask  a  life  at  your  hands,  dearer  to  me  far 
than  my  own — and  you  trifle.  Do  not  break  my  heart.  Do 
not  murder  my  innocent  friend." 

"  lutta,  the  sanctified,  at  the  feet  of  the  executioner  of 
Munster : ' '  excUimed  KnipperdoUing.  ' '  WcU,  there  are  ways 
and  moans  of  breaking  pride  in  woman,  though  I,  at  one  time, 
weU*nigh  thought  there  were  none." 

*'  WeU,  Bernhard,  here  I  am  at  your  feet,  untU  you  grant 
me  my  first,  my  only  boon." 

"  She  dies!"  exclaimed  KnipperdoUing,  bursting  into  a 
sudden  fit  of  rage.  "  Nothing,  I  tell  you,  shall  save  her— 
not  if  you  oflbred  me  a  world  in  exchange  for  that  paltry 
life!"  I  hated  her  even  worse  than  him,  and  he  has  escaped 
my  vengeance.  Their  brats  shall  be  made  to  forget  their 
very  name — they  shaU  never  claim  their  inheritance!  Go  to, 
lutta— one  does  not  offend  a  KnipperdoUing  with  impunity, 
even  though  he  be  but  a  town-councU-man;  and,  now,  what 
would  you  more?" 

'*  That  you  kiU  me  too,"  said  lutta,  slowly  rising  from 
the  ground.  *'  My  trinkets  were  with  hers,  secreted  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  If  there  be  guUt  in 
it,  we  are  equally  guUty ;  and,  in  justice,  you  must  punish 
both.  I  shall  go  to  your  Frophot-King,  as  you  oaU  him,  and 
tell  him  so  myself." 

"  I  have  no  mind  to  be  obliged  to  strike  off  your  head," 
said  her  husband,  his  whole  countenance  undergomg  a  sud- 
den change.  "I  forbid  you  to  go.  X  wiU  not  give  them 
that  handle  against  me.  If  you,  who  boast  of  it  so  much, 
be  a  Christian,  you  wiU  not  put  us — put  me — in  such  an  ex- 
tremity. Do  you  think  I  did  not  recognise  your  trinkets, 
part  of  which  X  myself  bestowed  on  you  ?  or  do  you  think, 
when  Gertrude  remembered  your  having  examined,  with  tbia 
Ijsdy  Walburga,  a  hollow  place  under  tho  bench  on  which 
you  sat  together,  and  having  hoard  you  agree  that  it  was  a 
convenient  place  for  secreting  a  box — do  you  think  she  did 
not  remember,  also,  that  you  were  the  most  interested  and 
oager?  But  I  would  not  aUow  your  name  to  pass  her  lips. 
She  obeyed,  and  so  shall  yon.  Yoa  would  not  make  me 
worse  or  wilder  than  I  am  already ;  for  I  declare  to  you, 
should  John  of  lisyden  publicly  demand  your  Ufe,  I  should, 
nay,  I  must  take  it ;"  and  his  look  again  assumed  an  unna* 
tural  fierceness. 

"  This  may  not  be,"  said  lotta,  shuddering.  "  We  havo 
knelt  at  the  same  altar,  and  onr  hands  have  been  joined.  I 
will  spare  you  that  last  crime ;  but,  Bernhard,  pause  before 
it  be  too  late.  The  innocent  blood  you  are  about  to  shod 
wiU  cry  vengeance  against  you." 

"Tush!  it  is  too  late  now  to  pause;  and  as  to  innocent 
blood,  more  has  been  shed  than  would  bring  down  the  vault 
of  heaven  to  crush  me,  if  all  you  believe  were  true." 

"  We  part  this  time,  I  trust,  never  to  meet  again,"  said 
lutta,  folding  her  cloak  more  tightly  about  her.     **  I  could 

not  look  on  you  after but  I  shaU  pray  to  the  last  that  a 

ray  of  light  may  foU  on  your  path." 

'*  Farewell !"  said  tbe  headsman;  "  in  this  world  and  the 
next  too!"  be  added,  with  a  hoUow  wUd  laugh,  which  rang 
in  Xalta's  ears  long  after  she  had  reached  the  street. 

(ToUwntinucd,) 
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Fbom  Shakespere's  days  to  onr  own,  criticism  seems 
to  have  mistaken  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  fiend,  nntamcably  savage,  who 
plays  the  part  of  tempter  to  her  husband;  or  rather 
sways  his  will  like  an  irresistible  fury,  to  gratify  some 
mysterious  passion,  too  hideous  to  be  confounded  with 
ordinary  cruelty.  That,  with  the  play  before  them, 
persons  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion, 
appears  to  me  not  a  little  strange.  Everything  in  the 
poet's  unparalleled  creation  makes  against  it.  I  admit 
at  once  that  she  is  wicked ;  that  in  the  worst  crime  of 
which  human  nature  can  be  guilty — the  crime  of  break- 
ing into  the  sanctuaiy  of  life — she  has  participated. 
But  a  deliberate  examination  of  all  her  acts  and  words, 
motives,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  will,  I  think,  compel 
us  to  reverse  our  judgment,  and  re-admit  her  into  the 
circle  of  the  human  family. 

With  the  progress  and  action  of  the  great  drama  in 
which  Lady  Macbeth  plays  her  part,  everybody  is  fami- 
liar. Almost  from  the  cradle  we  have  conversed  and 
sympathised  with  Banquo,  experienced  pity  and  horror 
at  the  fate  of  Duncan,  and  hovered  over  the  deep  gulfs 
of  remorse  and  fear  which  yawned  beneath  the  Thane  of 
Glammis  and  the  partner  of  his  blood-stained  throne. 
Yet,  to  render  our  speculations  intelligible,  we  must 
glance  over  the  principal  circumstances  which  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  tragedy. 

Scotland,  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion  and  civil  broils, 
presents,  when  Macbeth  first  comes  before  us,  the  start- 
ling picture  of  a  country  overlaid  with  superstition  and 
barbarism,  illuminated  dimly  in  parts  by  intellectual 
light ;  but,  ujwn  the  whole,  gloomy,  frowning,  and  every 
way  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  An  aged  king  sits 
upon  the  throne,  prevented  by  years  from  conforming  to 
the  practice  of  the  times,  by  taking  the  field  in  person ; 
and  his  sons  being  too  youthful  and  inexperienced  to  fill 
his  place,  he  is  compelled  to  entrust  the  command  of  his 
armies  to  fierce  and  ambitious  kinsmen,  as  likely  to  feel 
contempt  for  his  weakness,  as  jealousy  of  each  other^s 
reputation  and  advancement.  We  behold  them,  flushed 
with  victory,  returning,  at  the  head  of  their  clans,  over 
a  desolate  lieath,  towards  the  Court.  With  what 
thoughts  their  minds  were  pregnant  may  be  conjectiired 
from  the  effect  of  their  interview  with  the  weird  sisters, 
which  suggests  at  once  the  easy  transition  from  victory 
to  a  throne,  and  begets,  in  one  at  least,  supreme  in- 
difference respecting  the  path  by  which  it  was  to  be 
mounted. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  this  age  too  little  faith,  for  it  to 
appreciate  fully  Shakespere's  supernatural  agencies.  No- 
thing limits  so  much  as  scepticism  the  resources  of 
art,  or  the  enjoyment  wliich  its  creations  supply.  "  We 
must  consent,  however,  to  contemplate  the  witches  from 
Shakespere's  point  of  view,  if  we  would  taste  all  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  this  play,  and  behold  in  them 
unearthly  intelligences  gifted  with  prophetic  powers,  but 
inclined,  by  the  laws  of  their  nature,  to  incite  to  the 
perpetration  of  evil.  Still,  it  would  be  unpliilosophical 
to  infer  that  the  original  idea  of  his  crime  camo  to  Mac- 


beth from  without.  He,  doubtless,  brouglit  the  germ 
along  with  him  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  intima- 
tion of  the  weird  sisters  did  no  more  than  impregnate 
and  quicken  it.  Then,  however,  it  was  that  he  became 
fully  conscious  of  his  own  flagitious  design,  and  h^ao 
to  look  it  steadily  in  the  face.  He  compared  his  youth 
and  energy,  his  prowess  in  the  field,  his  hardihood  on 
the  march,  his  influence  over  chiefs  and  dans,  derived 
not  from  inert  tradition,  but  from  personal  qualities, 
with  the  helpless  decrepitude  of  the  reigning  king; 
and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  any  course  would  be 
defensible,  by  which  he  could  transfer  the  sceptre  to  bis 
own  vigorous  hands,  and  thus  strike  terror  into  the  ene- 
mies  of  Scotland,  who  now  despised  the  unchivalroos 
inactivity  of  Duncan.  He  suddenly  remembwed,  too, 
that  he  had  a  young  wife  in  the  Castle  of  Inverness, 
upon  whose  fair  brow  the  golden  round  of  sovereigntj 
would  sit  gracefully.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  could 
escape  from  the  bustle  of  public  rejoicings,  he  disckned 
to  her  adroitly,  in  a  letter,  his  ambitious  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, dwelling  more  especially  on  the  partial  fulfilment 
of  the  weird  sisters'  prophecy,  and  artfolly  exciting  her 
thirst  of  power,  that  it  might  react  afterwards  upon  his 
own. 

Introduced  thus,  by  report  as  it  were,  to  tills  mar- 
vellous character,  we  almost  immediately  experience  the 
fascination  of  her  genius,  ^ever  did  poet  display  greater 
art  than  Shakespere  in  the  delineation  of  Lady  Macbeth 
and  her  husband.  All  her  evil  qualities  blaze  forth  and 
burst  open  at  once,  after  wluch  the  baleful  fire  boras 
more  and  more  faintly  and  dimly  as  it  retreats  from  us, 
until  it  is  at  length  extinguished  in  space;  whereas  Mac- 
beth *s  wickedness,  weak  and  vacillatiug  at  first,  dilates 
and  strengthens  as  it  proceeds,  consuming  a^  bearmg 
down  ev^ything  before  it,  till  the  moment  of  the  fiuftl 
catastrophe. 

It  would  be  a  strange  delight  that  a  man  should  reserve 
for  himself,  were  he  to  defer  the  reading  or  seeing  of 
**  Macbeth"  till  his  mind  had  acquired  its  matiuity .  He 
would  then,  perhaps,  be  qualified  to  relish  the  highest 
pleasure  that  mere  human  literature  has  to  bestow;  for, 
assuredly,  there  is  nothing  in  ancient  or  in  modem  time» 
which  stands  superior,  as  a  work  of  art,  to  this.  It 
constitutes  the  apex  of  Shakespere's  writings,  and  is  to 
Christendom  what  the  Olympian  2^us  was  to  the  Pagan 
world — the  most  glorious  embodiment  of  the  prmcapl  of 
art,  to  enjoy  which,  for  the  time  at  least,  is  to  be  happj. 
But  we  too  often  mar  the  effect  which  this  drama  is 
calculated  to  produce  by  premature  study,  or  being  too 
early  present  at  its  scenic  representation.  But  our  in> 
patience  is  pardonable.  It  is  natural  to  thirst  for  thai 
which  is  most  excellent ;  and  they  who  have  been  onoe 
made  alive  to  the  enchantment  of  poetry,  ean  scarcelr 
be  expected  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  beholding  of  its 
most  glorious  visions. 

What  **  Macbeth"  is  to  the  rest  of  Shakespexe's  writ* 
ings,and  Shakespere  himself  to  other  dramaiiopoeta,  Ladr 
Macbeth  is  to  the  play  in  which  she  af^pean ;  that  is, 
she  is  the  crowning  beauty  and  ezoeUenoe  of  tke  imest 
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work  of  art  in  the  world.  Macbeth,  we  wiU  suppose, 
has  ab-eady  set  out  for  Inverness  Castle,  and,  knowing 
that  the  King,  with  all  his  principal  courtiers,  is  at  his 
heeb,  rides  a&  fast  as  his  horse  will  carry  him,  not 
simply  to  make  preparation  for  a  monarch's  welcome, 
but  to  consult  with  the  fair  recluse,  his  wife,  on  the 
"bloody  business"  which  he  himself  had  already  planned. 
While  yot  some  distance  from  the  castle,  he  finds  irre- 
sistible weariness  orertakes  him,  and  therefore  sends 
forward  a  messenger,  who,  being  poor,  has  no  right  to 
consult  his  aching  limbs,  but  must  on  at  the  bidding  of 
his  superior,  whether  able  to  outlive  the  fatigue  or  not. 
When  news  of  the  approaching  royal  visit  is  brought 
by  this  swift  messenger  to  the  castle.  Lady  Macbeth, 
who  had  been  brooding  over  the  dream  of  sovereignty, 
is  so  startled  at  the  announcement,  that  she  calls  the 
attendant  who  infonus  her  of  it  mad.  She  is  shocked 
by  his  abrupt  entrance  and  message,  as  though  the 
dreadful  thoughts  which  she  herself  could  behold  in  all 
their  naked  deformity,  were  likewise  visible  to  him.  It 
is  only,  however,  the  upper  currents  of  her  sympathies, 
rumiing  on  a  level  with  the  throne,  that  are  chilled 
and  poliated :  those  lower  ones  through  which  the  lof- 
tiest natures  feel  their  kindred  to  common  clay,  were 
still  as  warm  as  ever.  Against  all  pity  for  the  good  old 
Scottish  king,  who  tottered  between  her  husband  and 
the  sceptre,  her  breast  was  as  hard  as  steel.  But  she 
could  emerge  from  her  schemes  of  greatness  to  think  of 
the  hnmUest  of  her  servants'  comfort. 

"  Enier  an  JiUndani. 

"JiUth — The  king  oomes  here  to-night. 

"LoifyM,  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it. 

Is  not  thy  master  wi^  him  P  who,  were't  so, 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation. 

"  Att^n, — So  please  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  is  coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  hreath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

"  Lady  M.  Give  him  tending ; 

He  brings  great  news." 

Now,  the  moment  Duncan  arrives  at  Inverness,  the 
fates,  who  have  hitherto  stood  dimly  in  the  back-ground; 
come  prominently  forward,  and  are  beheld,  though  in- 
visible to  him,  swiftly  weaving  the  web  of  his  destiny. 
By  the  hands  of  his  assassins  he  is  led  into  the  banquet- 
ing-hall ;  the  gleam  of  daggers  mingles  with  their  smiles; 
the  beautiful  ruby  lips  which,  in  conformity  with  cus- 
tom, he  appears  to  have  pressed  on  entering  the  castle, 
were  ere  midnight  to  pronounce  his  doom.  Shakespere's 
imagination  makes  no  figure  at  a  feast.  He  appears  to 
assemble  his  guests  to  an  entertainment  of  the  Barme- 
cide, where  imaginary  dishes  rest  on  unreal  tables.  The 
meivfcal  exigencies  of  his  nature  absorb  the  physical 
Vehement  passion  has  little  appetite,  and  when  a  soul 
is  to  be  violently  unsphered,  and  sent  before  its  time 
into  the  nntravdiled  wastes  of  eternity,  he  experiences 
little  inclination  to  descant  on  the  excellencies  of  sack 
or  vemson  pasty.  Long  before  the  deed  is  done,  the 
gloom  of  murder  fills  the  Castle  of  Inverness.  We  smell 
Donean's  blood  through  a  whole  act,  and  shudder  at 
the  dagger  which  haunts  our  fancy  as  palpably  as  it 
does  that  of  Macbeth.  Pain  would  we  put  the  oonfid* 
ing  old  man  upon  his  guard.  The  noise  of  the  revelry 
offends  ns.  If  he  cannot  be  saved,  the  desire  still  pre- 
sents itself,  that  he  should  be  warned  for  preparation, 
and  not  thrust  unconsciously  out  of  the  world  with  all 
his  impecfectionfl  cm  his  head. 

VOL.  XV.-'lf 0.  CTtHHt 


In  dramatic  poetry  there  is  no  scene  superior  in  gran- 
deur or  depth  of  interest  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the 
first  act  of  this  play.  Leaving  the  King  with  his  wife 
in  the  banqueting  room,  the  Thane  of  Glammis,  disqui- 
eted by  the  consciousness  of  his  o^vn  projects,  comes 
forth  to  think  alone  in  an  empty  room  in  the  castle. 
The  murder,  which  is  as  yet  but  phantasy,  seems  to  be 
pressed  upon  his  soul  by  destiny.  He  wrestles,  as  it 
were,  with  his  own  intentions,  desires,  and  fears — is 
beckoned  forward  by  ambition,  and  held  back  by  some 
remnant  of  moral  sense.  He  sophisticates  with  his  own 
understanding,  sees  the  pathways  to  heaven  and  hell 
distinctly  traced  out  before  his  mind's  eye,  the  one  com- 
paratively obscure,  but  unsullied  by  crime,  the  other 
strewed  with  sceptres  and  diadems,  but  intermingled 
with  blood.  Clouds  of  perplexity  fall  upon  him.  He 
longs  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  heart  which  he  has  left 
securely  beating  at  his  hospitable  board,  but  apprehends 
the  rebound  of  the  instrument  which  he  means  to  wield 
in  the  process.  While  in  this  state  of  vacillation,  his 
wife  approaches  him  like  one  of  the  Erinnycs,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  love,  scorn,  and  invincible  mental  power, 
totally  eradicates  his  scruples,  strips  him  of  pity  and 
remorse,  and  soars  before  his  imagination  like  a  fiery 
Nemesis  commissioned  to  bring  fate  to  mortals.  The 
matchless  art  of  this  scene  is  indescribably  absorbing. 
Throughout  every  line  of  Lady  Macbeth*s  speeches,  we 
feel  that  she  is  a  woman,  that  her  eloquence  lies  in  her 
sex,  that  the  infiuence  she  exercises  is  based  on  innu- 
merable acts  of  love  and  tenderness  previously  per- 
formed, by  which  she  has  thoroughly  fascinated  her 
husband,  and  made  him  bend  to  her,  as  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  superior  nature.  For  evil  or  for  good,  his  soul, 
we  see,  is  in  her  hands,  and  experience  the  greatest 
terror  at  beholding  her  link  herself  with  the  infernal 
powers  to  urge  him  towards  his  doom  and  perdition. 

"MacbeiA. — If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  *twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly:  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catcli, 
With  its  surcease,  success;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
Here  only  on  tlus  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — ^But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here;  that  we  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  pls^ue  the  inventor:  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisou'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He  's  here  in  double  trust; 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongtted,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  oif : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  coursers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  cvc. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — ^I  have  no  spar 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself 
And  Ms  on  the  other  side. 

EfUer  LkDY  Macbeth. 
How  now,  what  news? 

**Lad^  if. — ^He  liath  almost  supp'd:  Why  have  you  left  the 

chamber? 
*'  Maebeth.—Kath  he  nsk'd  for  me  ? 
*'  lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  P 

**  Macheth,-^'Wt  will  proceed  no  fiuther  in  this  busiiiess : 

3F 
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He  liatli  hononr'd  mo  of  late ;  and  I  bave  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
lYhicfa  slionld  be  worn  now  in  tlie  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

^*  Lady  31.  Was  the  hope  dmnk 

Wherein  yon  drest  yourself ?  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  P     Erom  this  time, 
Snch  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  a&aid 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  Talour 
As  thou  art  in  desire?     Wouldst  thou  hare  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  I  dare  not^  wait  upon  I  wntld^ 
Like  the  poor  cat  i*  the  adage  ? 

^^Maeheth.  Pr*ythee,  peace: 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  aone. 

"  Lady  M.  What  beast  was  't  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ?" 

Addison  prefaces  Lis  description  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Cpverly  with  the  remark,  that  as  soon  as  we  experience 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  an  individual,  we  desire  to 
know  something  about  his  person,  inquire  whether  he 
was  tall  or  short,  fair  or  swaithy,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  a  remarkable  charac- 
ter in  a  play,  when  the  poet  has  not  been  commu- 
nicative on  such  matters.  They  who  have  seen  Lady 
Macbeth  on  the  stage,  imagine,  of  course,  they  have 
seen  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shakespere.  But  have 
they?  Let  them  look  carefully  into  the  tragedy,  and 
they  will  find  that  the  poet  has  told  them  next  to  no- 
thing on  the  point  in  question.  It  is  the  imagination 
of  the  actress  that  has  interpreted  the  idea  of  the  poet. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  swayed  by  a  popular  conception,  repre- 
sented Lady  Macbeth  as  a  dark  woman,  with  black  hair 
and  eyes,  and  past,  I  believe,  the  flower  of  her  youth. 
This  idea  has  become  traditional  on  the  stage,*  so  that 
even  Miss  Vandenhoff,  notwithstanding  the  independent 
character  of  her  genius,  and  her  careful  study  of  Shake- 
spere, in  acting  adopts  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  witness  those  scenes  of  the  tra- 
gedy, the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  wrap  our  heroine  in 
preternatural  gloom,  and  present  her  like  a  fury  to  our 
imagination^  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  probabilities  of 
the  case.  Is  there  any  necessary  connection  between 
a  dark  complexion  and  crime?  Does  it  appear  from  the 
history  of  onr  race  that  moral  guilt  envelopes  itself  in 
physical  ugliness?  Is  it  proved  by  experience  that  wo- 
men, in  the  greatest  bloom  of  their  beauty,  when  sur- 
rounded, like  a  halo,  by  the  purple  light  of  youth;  when 
the  heart  and  the  passions  have  the  freshest  gloss  upon 
them;  when  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  voluptuous- 
ness should  predominate  over  all  others — does  it  appear, 
I  say,  that  under  these  circumstances,  women  are  too 
gentle  to  be  criminal?  and  must  we,  before  we  can  be- 
lieve them  capable  of  portentous  wickedness,  suppose 
time  to  have  hardened  their  hearts  while  it  blasted  their 
loveliness? 

I  represent  Lady  Macbeth  to  myself  as  a  beautiful 
fair  woman,  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
with  lai^  dark-blue  eyes,  an  extremely  lofty  forehead, 
and  a  profusion  of  auburn  or  chesnut  hair.  Of  course, 
when  the  poet  himself  has  purposely,  as  it  would  seem, 
left  us  in  doubt,  all  we  can  do  is  to  substitute  for  cer- 
tainty conjecture.     Absorbed  by  the  mental  qualities  of 

•  Miss  O'Neil  may  be  said  to  hare  formed  one  exception,  since 
ftbe  performed  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  own  brown  hair. 


his  own  creation,  Shakespere  did  not  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  dwell  rapturously  on  the  bodily  presence  of 
his  heroine.  He  treats  her  as  an  incarnate  inteUigencr, 
wearing,  iadeed,  a  woman's  form,  but  depending  not  on 
female  blandishments  and  beauty  for  its  empire.  In- 
vested with  the  most  consummate  mental  accomplish- 
ments— ^with  eloquence,  with  metaphysical  subtlety,  with 
impassioned  logic,  above  all  things,  with  an  indomitable 
force  of  will — she  comes  forward  to  reign  over  all  around 
her  like  a  queen. 

But  are  we,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that  Shakcsperp, 
while  bestowing  on  her  all  this  intellectualbeauty,thougLt 
she  might  dispense  with  the  inferior  beauties  of  form 
and  youth?  In  my  opinion,  the  personal  loveliness  uf 
Lady  Macbeth  is  felt  throughout  the  play.  That  she 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  young  woman,  with  a  child  at  the 
breast  at  the  very  period  of  the  murder,  seems  probable 
from  her  own  language.     She  says — • 

"  Come  to  my  womaa's  breasts, 
And  take  ray  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!" 

an  idea  which  could  only  suggest  itself  to  a  woman  then 

giving  suck.    Agam,  from  a  speech  of  Macbeth,  wc 

may  infer  that  she  had  had  few  children,  but  might  rcah 

sonably  expect  many,  because  he  tells  her — 

"  Bring  forth  male  children  only." 

Besides,  His  by  the  love  with  which  she  has  inspired  her 
husband  that  she  wields  his  passions  and  precipitates 
him  towards  his  destiny.  A  Syren-like  spell  breathes 
through  all  her  language.  She  seems  conscious  thnt 
she  has  but  to  be  seen  to  command.  People  fancy  her 
a  sort  of  Scandinavian  Hera — ^the  companion,  not  of 
Zeus,  but  of  the  grim  tyrant  of  Hades,  her  fitting  con- 
sort. But  nothing  of  all  this.  She  is  a  Scottish  lady — 
proud,  ambitious,  thirsting  fiercely  for  sway — but  in  the 
heyday  of  prolific  youth,  who  covertly  makes  allusion  to 
the  power  of  her  own  charms  and  the  supreme  value  of 
her  preference.  Having  exhausted  all  other  argumems 
to  urge  Macbeth  to  regicide,  she  falls  back,  as  her  la<i 
resource,  on  this — that  if  he  faltered  in  his  purpose,  she 
would  cast  him  contemptuously  from  her  heart: — 

"  Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  dnink 

"VVlierein  yon  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  P 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?    From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love" 

In  this,  moreover,  as  in  most  othar  things^  Shakespere 
was  true  to  nature;  for,  from  the  testimony  of  histotr, 
it  appears  that  nearly  all  women  who  have  been  guilty  of 
great  crimes — the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  Beatrice 
Cenci,  Johanna  of  Naples — ^have  done  so  in  the  finest 
noon  of  youth,  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discorer  the 
cause.  Women  are  then  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  passions  which  blind  the  reason,  not  yet  endued 
with  strength  to  resist  them.  They  feel  much  and  re* 
fleet  little;  seldom  can  they  persuade  themselves  to  look 
forward  to  the  end  of  life.  They  act  as  if  they  weir 
immortal.  From  the  moment  they  emerge  from  girl- 
hood up  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  which  varies,  perhaps, 
in  each  individual,  the  passions  acquire  fresh  stroxgth, 
so  as  sometimes  to  predominate  completely  over  the 
reason.  Afterwards,  every  year  gives  additional  lustre 
to  the  intellect,  and  diminishes  the  force  of  their  tem- 
perament, so  that  she  who  was  the  slave  of  feeling  at  a 
given  period,  in  a  short  time  becomes  swayed  bj  thought 
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and  obedient  to  the  impulse  of  enlightened  motives, 
iimbition,  however,  rules  longer  than  any  other  passion, 
though  it  soon  throws  off  from  its  eyes  the  scales  of 
youth,  and  learns  how  to  pursue  its  course  with  clear- 
sightedness; in  other  words,  to  avoid  the  allurements 
of  crime. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  allude  here  to  the 
ordinary  statistics  of  guilt;  but  among  female  offenders, 
the  proportion  of  those  under  thirty  years  of  age  to  those 
above  is  as  five  to  one.  It  happens,  too,  somewhat 
curiously,  that  among  the  women  who  have  infringed 
most  daringly  the  laws  of  ethics,  the  most  remarkable 
have  been  fair,  with  auburn  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes. 
This  was  the  case  with  Beatrice  Cenci,  whose  golden 
hair,  carefully  described  by  the  author  of  her  life,  kin- 
dled the  fancy  and  defied  the  art  of  Guido  Reni.  The 
face  of  this  same  Beatrice  may  assist  us  in  our  specula- 
tions upon  Lady  Macbeth.  It  is  soft  and  gentle,  slightly 
languishing,  because  taken  after  she  had  suffered  much 
pain;  but  the  features  are  all  beautifully  moulded,  and 
an  inexpressible  tenderness  and  harmony  breathe  over 
them,  capable,  as  we  should  conjecture,  in  life,  of  in- 
spiring a  serene  and  almost  seraphic  love.  Yet  the 
scion  of  the  house  of  Cenci  had  embrued  her  hands  in 
the  blood  of  her  father — ^that  is,  had  been  guilty  of  ahnost 
the  worst  conceivable  crime.* 

Brinvilliers,  again,  who  consummated  her  guilt  with 
parricide,  and  had,  besides,  perpetrated  so  many  murders 
that  she  appeared  to  have  lived  only  for  the  destruction 
of  others,  looked,  after  all,  so  tranquil  and  fascinating 
in  her  loveliness,  that  even  the  clearest  evidence  of  her 
guilt  could  scarcely  suffice  to  establish  belief  in  it.  Her 
regular  features,  her  fair  and  soft  complexion,  her  golden 
tresses,  the  clear  deep  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  remark- 
able expression  of  tranquillity  which  pervaded  the  whole,  | 
irresistibly  suggested  the  idea  of  innocence.  Compared 
with  her,  nevertheless.  Lady  Macbeth  was  an  angel,  for 
she  could  not,  to  gain  a  kingdom,  kill  a  stranger  who 
looked  like  her  father  in  his  sleep. 

That  Shakespere  himself  entertained  generally  on  this 
subject  the  same  opinion  with  me  is  quite  clear,  since 
he  observes  "  there  is  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  con- 
struction in  the  face;"  and,  from  the  whole  behaviour 
of  Duncan,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been  charmed  and 
fascinated  by  the  seemingly  open  and  loving  looks  of 
his  "  fair  and  noble  hostess."  Had  she  appeared  the 
sinister  scowling  devil,  sometimes  presented  to  us  on 
the  stage,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  her  as  from  a 
serpent.  But,  on  the  contrary,  she  so  wins  upon  his 
confidence  by  her  cheery  and  welcome  countenance,  that 
he  kisses,  and  aftci-wards  presents  her  with  a  diamond, 
to  show  his  unusual  satisfaction. 

.  This  power  of  mastering  the  internal  emotions  of  the 
mind  may,  I  grant,  create  in  us  a  more  startling  idea  of 
Lady  Macbcth's  wickedness.  But,  'tis  her  personal 
beauty  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  prove.  Lord  Ches- 
i  erfield,  the  Lycurgus  of  compliments,  cautions  his  son 
against  praising  an  ugly  woman  for  her  beauty,  for  she 
will  know,  he  says,  it  is  a  fabehood,  and  will  almost  in- 
evitably interpret  it  into  an  insult.  Old  Duncan  would 
have  anticipated  Lord  Chesterfield  on  this  point,  and 
been  careful  not  to  apply  the  expression  of  fair  and 


*  I  may  here  remark  that  Shelly,  in  the  tragedy  which  he  has 
written  on  this  subject,  imitates,  I  might  ahnost  say  copies,  whole 
passages  from  Macbeth. 


noble  hestess  to  a  thin,  swarthy,  grim  fury,  calculated  to 
freeze  the  very  heart  of  him  by  her  aspect.  Lady 
Macbeth  herself  is  careful  to  let  us  know  that  she  was 
mistress  of  what  Tacitus  calls  the  jusms  vulius,  or  dis- 
ciplined countenance,  which  assumes  whatever  meaning 
its  owner  pleases;  for  she  bids  her  husband  to  seem  the 
innocent  flower,  but  be  the  serpent  under  it:  and,  if  she 
had  not  exhibited  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  she  re- 
commended, he  was  just  in  the  humour  to  retort  upon 
her,  and  bid  her  practise  the  precept  she  inculcated- 
But,  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  agitating  scenes, 
when  supernatural  agencies  were  at  work  around  her, 
when  murder  seemed  to  stand  sentinel  at  every  door  in 
the  palace;  when  fear,  remorse,  terror,  and  aU  other 
hellish  passions  agitated  her  husband's  frame  like  an 
earthquake,  communicating  a  ghastly  pallor  to  his  visage, 
almost  shaking  reason  from  his  seat,  she  never  for  one 
moment  suffered  the  anguish  within  to  blanch  the  ruby 
on  her  cheek,  but  preserved  through  all  changes  and 
chances  that  fatal  beauty  tvhich  enabled  her  to  exercise 
a  sort  of  supernatural  fascination  on  Macbeth,  and  on 
all  others,  apparently,  whom  she  desired  to  bend  to  her 
purposes. 

By  attributing  to  her  this  uncommon  degree  of  self- 
command,  Shakespere  would  create  in  us  the  idea  that 
she  was  bom  to  command  others ;  for  the  empire  of  the 
will  is  first  exercised  over  the  faculties  most  under  its 
own  control,  and  then,  by  an  easy  transition,  extends  its 
sway  to  the  faculties  of  others  next  in  order  encircling 
it.  Nothing  moves  the  imagination  like  power  and  fame. 
In  its  eyes  all  happiness  centres  in  them.  To  correct 
this  cardinal  error  is  one  of  Shakespere's  chief  aims  in 
tins  tragedy,  which  would  teach  no  worthy  lesson,  did 
it  not  trace,  step  by  step,  the  process  by  which  great 
and  noble  natures  are  gradually  corrupted  by  the  passion 
for  supreme  authority.  No  thought  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  Ids  works  than  this.  Cardinal  "Wolsey,  on 
his  death-bed,  compresses  the  whole  dootrine  into  a  few 
words : — 

"  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  throw  away  ambition ; 
By  this  sin  fell  the  angels :  how  can  man  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  P" 

To  exhibit  individuals  originally  evil  and  perverse, 
plunging  into  wickedness,  is  only  to  show  that  all  crea- 
tures act  according  to  their  instincts.  But  this  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  Sliakespere's  design  in  Macbeth.  What 
he  aims  at  proving  is  this,  that  minds  naturally  full  of 
excellent  inclinations,  and  calculated,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  pass  with  respect  and  honour  through 
life,  may  be  as  tainted  with  the  poison  of  ill-regulated 
ambition  as  to  degenerate  and  fall  away  into  the  last 
degree  of  depravity.  The  first  speech  which  Lady  Mac- 
beth addresses  to  her  husband  on  his  return  to  the  castle, 
shows  her  to  be  under  the  powerful  influence  of  a  feel- 
ing not  uncommon  in  women ;  I  mean,  a  passionate  ad- 
miration of  fame  and  greatness.  As  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual, she  might  have  liked  Macbeth  well  enough,  but 
as  the  Thane  of  Qlammis  and  Cawdor,  and  still  more  as 
the  future  king  of  Scotland,  she  idoHses  him.  Many 
women  merge  all  ideas  of  the  man  in  his  celebrity.  What 
they  love  is  not  the  character,  but  the  glory,  and  they 
will  indulge  their  passion,  though,  like  Sewcll,  they 
should  be  consumed  by  it ;  and  indeed,  that  legendary 
person  was  only  a  type  of  this  class  of  her  sex,  the  ear- 
nest and  devout  worshippers  of  renown,  who,  to  live  in 
the  minds  and  memories  of  men  when  they  have  become 
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mere  names,  will  brave  every  amount  of  suffering,  and 
sorrow,  and  obloquy,  and  guilt.  The  bare  idea  of  being 
overshadowed  by  the  golden  round  of  sovereignty  trans- 
ports Lady  Macbeth  beyond  herself.  All  the  dear  re- 
lations of  life  dissolve  in  this  fiery  menstruum.  Her 
iuiagiuation  connects  indissolubly  witli  supreme  power 
tjie  idea  of  supreme  happiness.  The  crown,  she  tliinks, 
will  bring  to  aJl  her  future  days  and  nights  inexpressible 
felicity  and  contentment.  Tliis  notion  alone  would 
transform  a  young  and  delicate  mother  into  a  female 
demon,  incapable,  during  the  access  of  her  ambition,  of 
sympathy  or  pity.  Like  the  ancient  tyrant  of  Pherse, 
she  might  with  truth  have  said,  that  she  was  drunk 
with  the  desire  of  greatness.  Nor  is  this  so  uncommon 
a  state  of  mind  as  we  might  at  first  suppose.  There  is 
something  Circeau  in  the  bare  conception  of  power, 
wliich  its  worshippers  suppose  to  contain  everything 
within,  itself,  not  merely  the  force  necessary  to  sway 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  others,  but  to  mould  the  will 
and  conscience  of  its  possessor,  to  close  up  the  sources 
of  remorse,  to  arrest  the  stream  of  pity,  and  to  send  its 
fortunate  minion  blindfold,  unconscious,  and  unscared, 
through  the  dark  portals  of  eternity.  But  for  some 
such  theory  as  this,  there  would  be  no  comprehending 
the  history  of  imperial  guilt.  Still  less  should  we  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  woman  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  who  loved  nothing  but  celebrity;  not 
that  which  springs  from  good  deeds,  but  which  is  con- 
ferred by  the  exercise  of  authority,  by  standing  on  the 
necks  of  millions,  and  crushing  them  into  a  recognition 
of  superiority.  This  theory  unlocks  to  us  the  secret  of 
the  fair  mistress  of  Inverness  Castle,  who  clings  round 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  on  his  return  from  the  wars,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  her  mischievous  eloquence,  urges  him 
to  persevere  in  his  resolution  to  attain  regal  splendour, 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  things  here  and  hereafter. 
Macbeth  seems  to  have  understood  his  ^vife,  and  to  have 
known  in  what  light  she  would  receive  the  prediction  of 
the  weird  sisters,  as  we  conjecture  from  his  letter,  which 
is  addressed  to  her  ruling  passion,  and  artfully  contrived 
to  scorch  into  ripeness  all  the  seeds  of  evil  in  her  cha^ 
lacter. 

Many  persons,  in  contrasting  the  husband  and  wife, 
attribute  to  Macbeth  superior  humanity,  while  they 
heap  upon  the  lady  all  kinds  of  hard  epithets ;  but  does 
Shs^espere's  picture  justify  this  ?  To  my  mind  he  seems 
to  have  distinctly  intended  that  we  should  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion.  Li  his  scheme  of  things,  both  are 
equally  wicked,  but  Macbeth,  through  some  inherent 
weakness  of  temper,  is  haunted  by  casual  accesses  of 
remorse,  while  his  wife,  steady  and  consistent,  keeps  her 
mind's  eye  fixed  upon  the  mark  at  which  they  both 
aimed  without  the  slightest  faltering.  The  mental  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  sexes  seem  to  have  been  exchanged. 
She  has  a  man's  intellect,  he  a  woman's.  He  resolves 
and  relents,  wishes  the  act  over,  is  eager  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  it,  bat  shrinks  instinctively  from  its  pedform- 
ance.  She,  having  once  determined,  is  deaf  to  all  after- 
considerations,  and  looks  the  crime  steadily  in  the  face, 
though  her  physical  organization  is  scarcely  equal  to  its 
achievement. 

But  how  came  she,  with  her  piercing,  intellectual  vi- 
sion, to  read  her  husband  wrong,  and  thus  to  lead  astray 
the  critics  by  her  authority  ?  Wben  those  we  love  are 
absent,  our  theory  of  their  character  is  often  too  much 
idealised;  our  desire  for  their  presence  quells,  and  throws 


into  the  shade  all  doubts  of  their  virtue  and  greatnessw 
What  we  love  is  the  idol  of  oiir  own  minds,  which  we 
clothe  with  all  the  attributes  most  pleasing  to  our  ima- 
gination.    Thus  Lady  Macbeth,  who,  thougli  whea  a 
particular  occasion  required  it,  wished  her  husband  pos- 
sessed of  a  remorseless  cruelty,  upon  the  whole,  must 
have  preferred  in  him  gentleness  and  love — ^fiemcied,  wbijc 
he  was  still  away  from  her,  that  he  was  too  full  of  Ibe 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  free  from  the  wichednes 
that  should  attend  ambition.   But  when  he  stands  bodilj 
before  her  in  the  Castle  of  Inverness,  she  begins  to  read 
his  countenance  more  truly,  and  finds  it  full  of  a  stiange 
significance.     Her  skiU  in  physiognomy,  however,  ena- 
bles her  to  detect  many  tokens  of  irresolution,  bnt^  ob- 
viously, at  the  same  time,  a  fierceness,  which  she  seeb 
to  curb — ^I  mean  in  the  expression,  not  the  feeling.  Toe 
aspect  of  villainy  was  coming  over  him,  and  she  fears 
that  the  hand-writing  of  hell  would  be  too  visibie.   For 
this  reason  it  is  that  she  advises  the  putting  on  of  i 
mask,  and  bids  him  smooth  his  features  into  weicose 
and  hospitality.     She  could  detect  the  murderous  frown 
lurking  upon  his  brow,  and  fearing  that  others  might  be 
equally  quick-sighted,  bids  him  put  on  the  innocent  smile 
of  the  fiower,  and  to  conceal  the  venomous  serpent  that 
lurks  under  it.     I  have  heard  it  objected  to  this  dia- 
racter,  that  it  is  unnatural,  because  Lady  Macbeth  haii 
not  mixed  much  with  the  world,  whereas  her  busload 
had  lived  habitually  amid  the  throng  and  press  of  moL 
But  solitude  is  seldom  the  nurse  of  humanity.   Stnngt: 
means  enemy  in  more  dialects  than  that  of  Itome.     Hie 
secluded  individual,  who  converses  with  shadows  aci 
feeds  upon  the  banquet  of  thought,  who  views  the  woiki 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  catch  the  feature} 
of  individuals,  seldom  loves  those  who  live  b^ond  ths 
pale  of  his  knowledge.     In  his  inmost  theory  they  ait 
scarcely  realities.       If  mixing  with  mankind  harden 
the  bad,  it  softens  the  good ;  while  solitude  almost  al- 
ways supplies  a  deleterious  aliment  to  the  mind,  whiii 
cankers,  corrodes,  and  vitiates  it — ^brings  out  its  fierce- 
ness like  chaining  up  a  dog,  and  renders  it  apt  to  fly  a: 
mankind  on  the  first  opportunity.     Lady  Macbeth,  r^ 
tired  in  her  castle,  has  been  dreammg  of  sovereigntT, 
until  she  has  learned  to  look  on  all  individuals  externa! 
to  her  family  as  mere  logical  entities,  with  which  s 
would  be  lawful  to  deal  sununarily.      The  life  whicli 
mingled  not  with  her  own  life  appeared  to  her  matter 
of  indifference.     Traces  of  similar  notions  are  often  di^ 
cemable  in  very  harmless  persons  in  society.     Unco> 
scions  of  what  seeds  are  in  them,  they  fearlessly  lift  iLc 
veil  from  their  minds,  and  discover  to  the  practised  eye 
abysses  of  guilt,  into  which  one  cannot  look  withou; 
shuddering.      Lady  Macbeth  was  possibly  a  dreamer, 
till  she  received  her  husband's  letter,  which  kindled  brr 
woman's  blood  into  a  fiery  fluid,  that  scorched  ani 
withered  all  her  better  feelings  in  a  nK)ment.    It  wooli 
be  wrong  to  regard  her  as  an  habitual  fiend.     In  or*:- 
nary  circumstances  she  might  have  been  a  gentle  neigii- 
hour,  a  faitliful  friend,  impassioned  and  earnest,  bu* 
quite  harmless,  withal.     It  was  the  thought  of  master- 
dom  that  set  all  her  pernicious  qualities  in  a  Uasr. 
Macbeth  is  a  more  ordinary  viUaui.      She  is  ready  to 
share  the  guilt  of  a  single  great  crime,  in  order  to  sr 
quire  supremacy  over  the  whole  Scottish  nation ;  bsi 
having  achieved  that  great  object,  she  does  not  desire  M 
persist  in  evil.     Macbeth,  under  the  impulse  of  the  nil- 
gar,  dynastic  feeling,  is  troubled  by  the  ominous  proroi^e 
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to  Banqno's  issue.  Lady  Macbeth  consents  to  drain  the 
poisoned  chalice  of  power  with  him,  but  is  less  haunted 
with  posthumous  considerations.  Her  strong  mind  could 
invest  with  glory  that  brief  space  which  is  ronnded  with 
a  sleep,  people  it  with  exciting  dreams,  and  derive  hap- 
piness from  the  actuality.  Macbeth  required,  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  his  satisfaction,  some  fantastical  linking 
of  his  line  with  futurity,  and  is  made  wretched  by  anxiety 
about  the  fate  of  nnbegotten  kings.  His  lady  is  infi- 
nitely the  nobler  spirit. 

With  the  insight  we  have  thus  obtained  into  Lady 
Macbeth 's  character  and  personal  appearance,  we  return 
to  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  tragedy  in  which  she 
chiefly  figures.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  belief,  that  vio- 
lent disturbance  in  the  moral  world  is  naturally  accom- 
panied by  a  trouble  of  the  elements.  In  the  mythes  of 
Hellas,  the  god  of  day  refuses  to  look  upon  the  horrid 
banquet  of  Thiestes ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  that  act 
of  cannibalism  was  committed,  nature  canopied  the  world 
in  clouds,  that  physical  gloom  might  accompany  the  per- 
petration of  so  dire  and  dark  a  deed.  Conformably  with 
this  notion,  Shakespere,  on  the  night  of  the  regal  murder, 
envelopes  Macbeth's  castle  with  darkness  and  tempest. 
The  imprisoned  winds  howl  and  rave  among  the  gliilty 
turrets.  The  owl  hoots,  and  the  cricket  cries  in  the 
chimney.  Everything  sympathises,  with  an  imperfect 
consciousness,  in  the  imearthly  tragedy  then  going  on. 
Hell  opens  upon  the  scene,  and  sheds  a  sulphureous  va- 
pour through  the  air,  which,  irresistibly,  oppresses  and 
agitates  the  mind,  following  a  phantom  dagger,  the 
hesitating  and  uncertain  Thane  has  glided  tremulously 
on  his  errand  of  death  into  the  king's  chamber,  and  his 
lady  remains  alone,  with  a  countless  multitude  of  con- 
tending hopes  and  fears  preying  upon  her  heart.  Properly 
estimated,  the  longest  life  of  prosperity  would  not  make 
up  for  the  concentrated  bitterness  of  those  few  moments. 
The  agony  of  a  single  night  has  been  known  to  do  the 
"Work  of  years,  to  blanch  the  locks  and  convert  youth 
into  age. 

But  Shakespere,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  emotions'so 
-violent,  affords  to  Lady  Macbeth  the  aid  of  artificial  ex- 
citement. She  bewilders  her  brain  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  and  would — with  deference  to  the  delicacy  of  our 
age  be  it  spoken — have  been  more  than  half-drunk,  but 
for  the  poignant  nature  of  the  feeKngs,  which  drinking 
could  not  idtogether  subdue.  This  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  prevailing  theory  of  poetical  heroism,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  natural.  Most  perpetrators  of  great  crimes 
still  their  nerves  before  the  action  with  some  kind  of 
opiate,  that  produces  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  con- 
science, during  which  the  offender  is  ready  to  brave  the 
thunders  of  heaven.  Lady  Macbeth  tells  us  herself  she 
has  had  recourse  to  this  vulgar  expedient : — 

"  That  which  hath  made  them  drank  hath  made  me  hold ; 
What  hath  qnench'd  them  hath  given  me  fire. — ^Hark! — Peace ! 
'Twat  the  owl  that  shrieVd ;  the  fatal  heUman 
"Wliich  gives  the  stem'st  good-night.     He  is  ahoat  it. 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores :  I  liare  dru^d  their  possets, 
That  death  and  natnre  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

"iraeWA—r^Mw»;.— Who's  there P— what,  ho! 

"  Lad^  M, — ^Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And  'tis  not  done.    The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confoonds  us. — Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
]kly  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. — My  husband  !*' 

This  soliloquy  Qeems  to  be  misunderstood  bj  the  oom- 
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mentators,  for  want  of  attendmg  to  the  economy  of  it. 
She  obviously  represents  herself  as  having  been  engaged 
in  drinking  with  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber;  because 
she  says,  "  that  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made 
me  bold."  She  was,  in  fact,  so  far  excited,  that  the  ex- 
citement would  have  been  intoxication  under  any  other 
circumstances.  Li  this  part  of  the  speech  she  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  posset,  which  people  then  took  on  going 
to  bed,  because  she  had  dru^ed  that  of  the  chamber- 
lains, and,  of  course,  not  her  own;  and,  therefore,  could 
by  no  means  say  that  the  veiy  thing  which  had  made 
them  drunk  had  made  her  bold.  Nor  can  she  be  sus- 
pected of  paltering  with  the  sense  of  her  words,  because 
we  are  supposed  to  be  overhearing  her  thoughts,  in 
which  there  was  no  concealment,  and  could  be  none. 
We  are  to  imagine  the  gentlemen  to  have  drunk  hard, 
and  to  have  finished  off  with  a  rich  posset,  which  their 
kind  hostess  took  care  to  drug.  Her  drinking  in  this 
way  shows  that  she  felt  the  need  of  artificial  excitement 
to  cheer  up  her  spirits,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Macbeth.  He  went  soberly  to  work, 
and  was,  therefore,  more  sensible  to  the  stings  of  con- 
science after  he  had  committed  the  murder. 

While  Lady  Macbeth  soliloquises,  the  murder  is  going 
on.  We  seem  to  be  standing  with  her  in  one  of  the 
old  tapestried  apartments  in  Inverness  Castle,  while  her 
husband  in  a  chamber  hard  by  is  cutting  the  throat  of 
their  royal  guest.  Our  fancy,  divided  in  its  attention, 
acquires  sometliing  like  the  power  of  ubiquity,  or  at  least 
seems  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  While 
listening  to  the  words  of  the  lady,  it  has  followed  the 
sanguinary  Thane  of  Glammis  stealing  on  tiptoe  into  the 
king's  room,  ghastly  and  trembling,  as  he  takes  the  dag- 
gers from  the  gentlemen^s  pillows,  in  order  to  use  them 
on  their  master.  We  feel  that  the  act  is  going  on,  while 
Lady  Macbeth,  excited  and  agitated,  listens  in  breath- 
less suspense,  lest  the  mere  attempt  should  bring  upon 
them  by  its  failure  the  worst  consequences  of  the  ac- 
complished crime.  The  owl  hooting  above  in  the  turret 
impresses  on  her  mind  a  sense  of  darkness,  though  she 
takes  no  notice  of  the  wild  wind  that  went  howling 
around  the  castle,  and  as  we  afterwards  Icam  committed 
sundry  ravages.  To  prove  her  thorough  approbation  of 
the  deed  her  husband  was  then  engaged  in  doing,  she  dis- 
closes her  determination  to  have  done  it  herself,  not  put- 
ting much  faith  in  his  firm  resolution,  had  not  the  old  man 
resembled  her  father  in  his  sleep,  which  suggests  the  idea 
of  her  being  a  young  woman,  and  of  her  having  a  father 
living.  It  may  seem  strange  that  she  should  notice  the 
cricket  and  the  owl  at  such  a  moment,  but  it  has  always 
been  observed  that  the  inarticulate  soimds  which  form, 
as  it  were,  the  voice  of  the  night,  cany  a  deep  meaning 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  eviL  Nature 
seems  to  emerge  from  her  universality,  and  to  clothe 
herself  in  individual  acts,  to  arrest  the  hand  of  the 
malefactor. 

But  nothing  arrests  Macbeth.  The  murder  he  un- 
dertakes he  accomplishes.  His  guest,  his  kinsman,  his 
king,  he  has  slaughtered,  and  we  behold  him,  the  bloody 
witness  on  his  hands,  stagger  into  the  room  where  his 
wife  awaits  him.  It  must  not,  in  reading  the  following 
dialogue,  be  forgotten  that  Lady  Macbeth  is  under  the 
stupitVing  influence  of  wine,  which  supports  her  courage 
above  its  natural  pitch: — 

*' Enter  Macbeth. 
**ir(rc^M,*-^I 'redone  the  deed  s^vJXdat  thoa  not  hear  a  noiae? 
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"  Lady  M. — I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 
Bid  yoa  not  speak  ? 

«  Maehefh.  Wlien  P 

"lady  M.  Now. 

^'Macbeih.  AsIdeMendedP 

«  Lady  if.— Ay. 

"  Macbeth.         Hark  1 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  P 

*'LadyM,  Donalbain. 

"  Macbeth. — ^This  is  a  sorry  sight.         (Lookiny  on  his  hands.) 

*'  Lady  M, — A.  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

"  Macbeth. — ^There^s  one  did  laugh  in  hia  sleep,  and  one  cried, 
Murder! 
That  they  did  wake  each  otlier ;  I  stood  and  heard  them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

"  Lady  M. — There  are  two  lodged  together. 

**  Macbeth. — One  cried,  God  bless  %sl  and  Jmet^  the  other. 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  vs. 

"Lady  M,  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

** Macbeth. — ^But  wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce,  Amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

"  Lady  M,  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways,  or  it  will  make  us  mad. 

"  Macbeth. — Methonght,  I  heard  a  voios  cry,  Sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep^  tie  innocent  sleep : 
Sleep,  that  Jknits  up  the  ravelTd  sleoffe  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  yreat  natures  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  lif^s  feast. — 

•*  Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean? 

"  Macbeth, — Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  mare!  to  all  the  house 
Glamms  hath  mnrdef'd  sleep;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more! 

"  Lady  M. — Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?    Why,  worthy  thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things. — 60,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  ^om  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there:  Go,  carry  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

"  Macbeth.  I'll  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
liook  on  't  again,  I  dare  not. 

"  Lady  M,  Infirm  of  purpose  I 

Give  me  the  daggers :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
m  gild  the  faces  if  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt." 

We  require  the  aid  of  a  plastic  and  powerful  imagi- 
nation, to  place  ourselyes  in  the  situation  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth after  the  murder.  She  had  for  the  occasion 
screwed  up  her  courage  to  the  sticking-place;  but  then 
came  the  reaction,  the  relaxing  of  the  fibres,  quivering 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  reluctance  to 
emerge  out  of  congenial  darkness  into  the  chiU  dull 
light  of  day,  the  apprehension  of  discovery,  the  dread 
necessity  of  regarding  all  around  her  henceforward  as 
enemies.  Crime  is  a  sort  of  terminal  figure  with  two 
faces,  of  which  the  one  turned  towards  you  in  the  ap- 
proach is  full  of  meretricious  smiles  and  fascination,  but 
when  you  have  taken  the  fatal  step  which  carries  you 
within  view  of  the  other  face,  you  behold  its  every 
muscle  distorted  by  misery  and  despair,  and  encircled 
by  the  writhing  and  hissing  snakes  of  hell.  It  was  with 
this  hideous  aspect  that  their  deed  now  glared  upon 
Macbeth  and  his  wife,  and  they  felt  within  their  inmost 
soul  that — 

"  Nor  poppy,  nor  maudn^ora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  lilBst, 
Could  medicine  them  again  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Wliich  they  knew  yeetcraight.'* 


But  there  is  an  elasticity  in  human  nature, 
power  of  endurance,  which  enable  it,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  face  the  exigencies  of  its  situation,  whaiove: 
those  may  be.  The  fear  of  overwhelming  evil  impeml- 
ing,  gave  Lady  Macbeth  the  power  to  play  througli  hi  r 
fearful  part  the  morning  after  the  murder.  It  voulfi 
be  expected  that  on  hearing  of  the  bloody  busings  vliiK- 
had  been  that  night  transacted  in  her  castle,  she  shovJil 
display  a  woman's  weakness,  and  therefore  on  its  hti-^ 
told  her,  her  nervous  sensibility  appears  to  receive  a 
grievous  blow,  and  she  skilfully  shams  fainting.  Sha^- 
spere  says  she  faints,  but  that  it  is  only  in  appearaace, 
and  agreeably  to  a  plan  formed  between  her  and  kr 
husband,  seems  clear  from  the  circumstances.  Hadk: 
fainting  been  real,  Macbeth  for  many  reasons  would 
have  been  the  first  to  attend  to  her,  because  iathe  cos- 
fusion  of  sense  attendant  on  her  return  to  consciousness 
she  might  have  uttered  words  calculated  to  betray  tkii 
guilt,  as  she  does  afterwards  while  walking  in  her  skeji 
before  the  doctor  and  her  lady  in  waiting.  Agaiii,  aa 
after  his  peculiar  fashion,  if  he  really  loved  her,  nieri' 
animal  instinct  would  have  impelled  liim  to  her  side,  ^n 
say  nothing  of  the  natural  fcelmg  of  sympathy.  But  Ir 
knows  she  is  acting,  and  therefore  suJffers  her  to  he  car- 
ried out  by  others,  without  paying  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  affair,  that  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  Liai 
he  may  appear  to  be  so  completely  smitten  with  the 
king's  tragical  death,  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of 
thought  or  reflection. 

After  this,  Lady  Macbeth  gradually  recedes  from  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  the  play,  as  every  one  musi 
feel,  descends  to  a  lower  level.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  in- 
forming  soul  of  the  tragedy,  and  where  her  presence  is 
neither  seen  nor  felt,  the  poetry  loses  much  of  itsgra::- 
deur  and  vitality.  The  scenes  at  Macduff's  castlf,  \rita 
Malcolm  in  England,  and  even  with  the  Witches,  nisj 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  this.  Why  Shakspere,  in  tlw 
latter  parts  of  the  tragedy,  should  not  have  made  mon 
use  of  Lady  Macbeth,  is  not  perhaps  susceptible  of  f  i- 
planation;  but  that  the  character  was  not  worn-out^  tkt 
it  might  have  continued  much  longer  to  blaze  in  lurid 
brightness  beside  that  of  the  tyrant,  no  one,  I  think, 
can  doubt. 

However,  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  is  complete  &  \i 
is,  though  as  a  help  to  our  imagination  we  might  baTc 
wished  to  be  admitted  more  freely  into  the  unhap)  \ 
queen's  confidence.  All  we  are  permitted  to  know  is, 
that  she  underwent  at  intervals,  if  not  perpeiuallj,  il^t' 
lash  of  the  furies,  that  she  shunned  society,  more  cijK^- 
cially  that  of  her  own  sex,  though,  as  would  from  maL^ 
circumstances  appear,  she  is  not  repaid  for  these  sacri- 
fices by  the  entire  confidence  of  her  husband. 

This  we  gather  from  what  takes  place  in  reference  to 
the  murder  of  Banquo,  her  connection  with  which  is 
exceedingly  peculiar.  She  does  not  know  the  whole 
scope  of  her  husband's  intention,  but  she  evidently  so5- 
pects  his  crime,  and  seems  not  to  be  unwilling  he  should 
hit  the  mark.  Shakspere  probably  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  co-ordinating  those  two  evil  characters,  and 
seems  occasionally  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  which  of 
them  he  should  attribute  the  greater  wickedness.  Botj^ 
are  perpetually  meditating  on  crime,  musing  back  in 
their  memories  to  its  commission,  or  anticipating  it  in 
fancy.  Macbeth  is  the  incarnate  principle  of  selfishncs>, 
though  affection  for  his  wife  appears  sometimes  to  pby 
over  his  ru^ed  coonteuanoe,  like  lightning  over  a  dark 
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rock,  rendering  it  briglit,  but  at  the  same  time  reyealing 
its  native  deformity.  Egotism  never  before  clothed 
itself  in  so  fearfol  a  form.  To  enable  him  to  perform 
in  peace  the  humblest  functions  of  life,  his  passions 
would  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of  nature,  and  introduce 
irremediable  confusion  into  time  and  eternity.  This  he 
expresses  boldly — "  But  let  both  worlds  disjoint  and  all 
things  sxiffer,  ere  we  will  eat  our  meat  in  fear."  Fur- 
ther than  this  the  pestilence  of  selQshncss  could  not 
spread  its  infection.  Lady  Macbeth  is  here  beginning 
to  lose  her  influence.  She  does  not  share  all  her  hus- 
band's thoughts.  When  moody,  he  retires  from  her, 
finding  possibly  that  her  beauty  brought  him  no  com- 
fort. There  existed  a  consciousness  between  them 
\rhich  acted  like  the  contrary  of  attraction.  They 
read  the  record  of  their  guilt  in  each  other's  faces. 

The  last  scene  but  one  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  ap- 
pears to  ns  in  person  is  at  the  banquet,  where  she  is 
surrounded  by  lords  and  thanes,  but  has  no  female  com- 
panion or  attendant.  Are  we  from  this  to  understand 
that  she  scorned  the  society  of  women — that  ambition 
had  so  far  unsexed  her  that  she  had  no  relish  for  any- 
thing but  politics  and  intrigues  of  state?  Nowhere, 
however,  does  she  show  to  gi'cater  advantage  than  at 
this  banquet.  She  beholds  her  husband  disturbed  by 
supernatural  agencies;  but  her  spirit  never  quails  for 
an  instant.  Nothing  daunts  her.  When  the  whole 
court  is  disturbed  by  the  king's  vagaries — when  suspi- 
cion and  fear  loo]^  through  every  man's  eyes — ^when  she 
hears  Macbeth  holding  discourse  with  an  invisible  sub- 
stance— she  preserves  the  unshaken  serenity  of  her 
mind,  and  the  ruby  on  her  cheek  is  never  blanched  for 
an  instant.  She  exhibits  the  neplus  ultra  of  self-posses- 
sion— ^the  proud  dignity  which  springs  not  from  place, 
or  birth,  or  station,  but  from  the  individual  character. 
She  was  bom  to  rule,  became  superior  to  all  around  her; 
though  crime  liad  cast  a  blot  on  her  'scutcheon.  When 
the  guests  retire,  we  expect  to  hear  her  chide  Macbeth, 
but  pity  for  his  infirmities  subdues  her  anger,  and  she 
only  bids  him  go  sleep  and  forget  it.  I  may  here 
remark  that,  with  all  Shakspere's  genius,  he  fails  to 
impart  life  to  the  courtiers  of  Macbeth,  who  in  this 
scene  appear  like  so  many  automatons.  The  king  and 
his  wife  fill  the  scene,  as  it  were,  and  throw  every  one 
who  approaches  them  into  shadow.  The  effect  might 
have  been  more  powerful  had  the  reality  of  a  banquet 
been  presented  to  our  minds.  Before  the  murder  and 
the  spectre  come  in  to  scare  away  festivity,  the  guests 
seem  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  do 
not  even  whisper  aside  to  each  other.  Some  critics 
may  defend  this,  or  even  discover  perfection  in  it,  but  to 
me  it  appears  a  defect. 

Our  imagination  is  now  left  to  conjecture  how  it  was 
with  Lady  Macbeth,  wliat  she  thought,  what  she  suf- 
fered, what  she  feared  in  time  and  in  eternity,  before 
her  mind  became  completely  unhinged  under  the  dread 
visitation  of  insanity.  We  behold  her  no  more  on  the 
stage  as  a  woman ;  for  when  she  appears  in  her  night- 
clothes,  washing  the  imaginary  stains  of  blood  from  her 
hands,  or  bearhig  the  taper  which  her  senses  needed 
not,  she  is  little  better  than  a  corpse  endued  with  the 
power  of  utterance. 

"  Doctor,-^!  have  two  nights  watched  with  yon,  but  can  per- 
ceive no  truth  in  your  report.    TSIien  was  it  she  lost  walked? 

"  OentlewovMn. — Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  haye 
seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon  her,  unlock 


her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  and 
afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep. 

**  Doctor. — A.  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive  at  once 
the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watching. — ^In  this  slum- 
brous agitation,  besides  her  walking,  and  other  actual  performances, 
what,  at  any  time,  liave  you  heard  her  say  P 

"  Genilewoman. — That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

"  Doctor. — ^You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  most  fit  you  sliould. 

**  Gentlewoman, — Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  haying  no  wit- 
ness to  confirm  my  speech. 

**  Eider  Lady  MA.CBSTn,  vUh  a  taper. 
Lo  you,  here  she  comes !    This  is  her  veiy  guise;  and,  upon  my 
life,  fast  asleep.    Observe  her;  stand  dose. 

"Doctor. — How  came  she  by  that  light? 

**  GoMtlMwrnoH, — ^Why,  it  stood  by  her;  she  has  light  by  her 
continually;  'tis  her  command. 

"  Doctor. — You  sec,  her  eyes  are  open. 

"  GetUktooman. — ^Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

"Doctor. — ^What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look,  how  she  mhs  her 
hands.    . 

"  Gentlewoman. — It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands;  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Lady  M. — ^Yet  here 's  a  spot. 

"Doctor. — Hark,  she  speaks:  I  will  set  down  what  opmesfrom 
her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

"Lady  M. — Out,  damned  spot  I  out,  I  say! — One;  two;  why, 

then  'tis  time  to  do  *t. HeJl  is  murky!- — Yj^  my  lord,  fy!  a 

soldier  and  afear'd?  What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none 
can  call  our  power  to  account? — ^Yet  who  would  have  thought  the 
old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him. 

"  Doctor. —Do  you  mark  that? 

"  Lady  if  .—The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife:  Where  is  she  now  9 

^What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  dean? — No  moreo'  that. 

my  lord,  no  more  o'  that ;  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

"  Doctor. — Qo  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  yon  should  not. 

**  Gentlewoman. — She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure 
of  that ;  Heaven  knows  wliat  she  has  known. 

"  lady  M. — Here's  the  smell  of  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.    Oh!  oh!  oh! 

"  Doctor. — ^What  a  sigh  is  there!    The  heart  is  sorely  charged. 

"Gentlewoman. — I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

"  Doctor.— WeO,  weU,  well— 

**  Gentlewoman. — ^'Pray  God  it  be,  sir, 

"Doctor. — ^This  disease  is  beyond  my  praotioe:  Yet  I  have 
known  those  who  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  who  have  died 
holily  in  their  beds. 

"  Lwly  M. — ^Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown :  look 
not  so  pale: — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo  's  buried;  he  cannot 
come  out  of  liis  grave. 

"  Dw?/^.— Even  so? 

"  LadyM. — To  bed,  to  bed;  there  *s  knocking  at  the  door.  Come, 
come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand:  What 's  done,  cannot  be 
undone:  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  {Exil  Lady  M.) 

"  Doctor. — ^Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :  Unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles:  In&cted  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all!    Look  after  her; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her: — So,  good  night; 
My  mind  she  has  nuited,  and  amazed  my  sight; 
I  tliink,  but  dare  not  speak. 

"  Gentlewoman.  Good  night,  good  doctor.      (Ereunt.y* 

This  whole  scene  is  full  of  extraordinary  snggestions. 
When  Macbeth,  engaged  in  preparations  for  civil  strife, 
had  ceased  to  be  constantly  by  her  side,  her  power  of 
self-dependence  would  seem  to  have  broken  down  im- 
mediately. She  could  not  sleep  without  a  light  in  her 
bedroom,  and  the  overwrought  mind  put  the  body  in 
motion  even  after  the  senses  had  yielded  to  the  ordinary 
influence  of  sleep.  I  have  known  of  a  similar  case,  in 
which  a  lady,  who  had  contributed  to  her  husband's 
death,  could  never  sleep  without  persons  in  the  room 
with  her.     She  had  consequently  a  relay  of  maids,  who, 
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when  her  husband  was  away,  sat  up  in  turn  at  her  bed- 
side, and  these  she  would  often  terrify  by  waking  sud- 
denly with  sharp  screams,  and  in  convuLsive  muscular 
agony.  Her  seducer,  with  whom  she  lived,  died  before 
her,  and  the  interval  between  his  death  and  her  own 
was  one  terrific  display  of  the  power  of  conscience. 

When  Macbeth  is  hemmed  roiuid  by  enemies  in  his 
castle  of  Dunsiuane,  he  is  startled  by  a  cry  of  women 
from  the  inner  chambers.  He  inquires  what  it  signifies, 
and  is  told  the  queen  is  dead ;  upon  which,  with  affected 
sang-froid^  he  begins  to  moralise,  but  during  his  speech 
suffers  it  distinctly  to  appear  that  he  considers  the  play 
of  life  over  for  him.  Hearing  a  shriek  of  women  from 
the  inner  apartments,  he  asks — 

"  Wherefore  was  that  ciy  ? 

**  Seyton. — The  queen,  ray  lord,  is  dead. 

"  Macbeth. — She  sliould  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  his  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  hist  sjlhible  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Lifers  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  furj-, 
Signii^ing  nothing." 

Afterwards,  through  the  intervention  of  Malcolm> 
Shakesperc  insinuates  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  hud  vio' 
lent  hands  on  herself,  and  was  her  own  executioner' 
Thus  this  impetuous  and  fiery  spirit,  once  so  full  of 
hope  and  ambition,  degenerates,  under  the  corroding 
influence  of  remorse,  ijito  a  species  of  idiocy,  and  is 
idtimately  quenched  in  suicide — an  instructive,  but  ap- 
palling lesson ! 

Throughout  this  play,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other,  not  excepting  even  "Hamlet,"  we  obtain  glimpses 
of  a  philosophy  which,  on  some  future  occasion,  I  may 
develop.  AJa  idea  which  forms  one  link  in  the  chain 
occurs  in  Banquo's  speech  to  Fleance: — 

"  Banquo. — ^Hold,  take  my  sword. — There's  husbandry  in  heaven, 
Their  caudles  are  all  out.— Take  thee  that  too.  \Gntng  his  dagger, 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep.     Merciful  powers ! 
Bestrain  me  in  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! — Give  me  my  sword !" 

Steevens  has  a  note  on  the  passage  which  indicates  a 
finer  perception  than  he  usually  displays,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  observed  all  that  Shakespere  intends  to 
express.  Banquo  says  he  is  afraid  to  sleep,  because  in 
that  state  he  has  to  struggle  with  these  tempters  of  the 
night,  mentioned  again  in  "  Cymbeline,"  which  prompt 
him  to  murders,  such,  perhaps,  as  that  of  Duncan  and 
Macbeth.    These  are  the  evil  spirits  that  tend  on  mortal 


thoughts,  and  are  gifted  with  the  power  to  try  men  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  though  they  succeed  only  with  those  who 
wilfully  entertain  their  suggestions.  Milton  represents 
Satan  at  the  ear  of  Eve  pouring  disturbing  dreams  into 
her  soul,  and  Shakspere  would  seem  to  insinuate  that  the 
same  evil  intelligences  which  assumed  the  shape  (^  wdrd 
sisters  on  the  blasted  heath  came  invisibly  to  Banquo  in 
his  sleep  to  excite  him  to  crime. 

This  leads  me  to  make,  ere  I  conclude,  another  ob- 
servation. All  readers  must  have  felt,  that  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  and  powerfid  charms  of  Shakespere'spoetrj 
lies  in  the  communication  which  Ms  soul  appeals  to  l« 
carrying  on  before  us  with  the  invisible  world.  No 
other  writer,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Plato,  seems  to  be 
so  con^letely  imbued  with  spirituality.  He  threw  up 
the  pinnacles  of  the  material  universe,  till  they  touched 
the  spiritual,  and  effected,  as  it  were,  a  mingling  of  the 
two  worlds.  His  imagery  appears  often  to  be  bathed 
in  supernatural  light,  and  to  glitter  with  the  dew  of 
heaven.  Even  natural  agencies  assume,  at  Ids  bidding, 
metaphysical  qualities,  and  claim  affinity  with  celestial 
things.  Nor  is  there  in  this  any  inconsistencj  with 
what  we  find  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  where  he  throws 
the  splendour  of  his  genius  over  gross  and  offensive 
images,  which,  in  themselves,  would  be  revolting.  In 
him  they  seem  to  be  introduced,  because  they  are  in  na- 
ture; azid  because  he  thought  it  perhaps  no  sin  to  speak 
of  anything  which  God  has  made.  He  saw  the  sun 
shine  with  impartial  rays  over  palace  and  hovel,  on  the 
pure  spring  and  on  the  fetid  pool,  and  contract  no  pol- 
lution by  the  process ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  his 
fancy  imitate  the  Titan,  and  range  over  the  whole  face 
of  earth  and  society,  without  succumbing  to  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  either.  No  man's  writings  make  us  so  com- 
pletely feel,  that  the  little  circle  in  which  we  move  in 
this  world,  is  encompassed  by  another,  invisible  but  not 
unfelt.  With  him,  we  occasionally  walk  out  of  reality 
into  this  sphere  of  dreams  and  visions,  spectres  and  k^ 
paritions,  and  all  that  spiritual  machinery  by  which  the 
thoughts  of  some  men  are  moulded,  as  it  were,  into 
greatness,  and  impressed  with  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  God.  I  find,  consequently,  more  religion  in  him 
than  in  a  thousand  homilies.  His  spirit^  every  now  and 
then,  treads  the  empyrean,  whither  also  those  who  ha- 
bitually converse  with  him  must  ascend.  His  mind  was 
as  limitless  as  the  universe.  He  knew  not  what  be  be- 
lieved, because  he  knew  not  what  was  possible,  but  had 
a  faith  as  boundless  as  omnipotence.  He  felt  that,  il 
this  only,  it  is  given  to  man  to  equal  his  Creator,  in  that 
he  can  believe  whatever  he  can  do.  This  divine  prin- 
ciple accordinglypervades  thewhole  works  of  Shakespere, 
who,  of  all  men,  past  or  present,  is  perhaps  the  furthest 
from  a  sceptic. 


SONNET. 

WilTTEN  WHILST  WALKING  IN  A  WOOD  AT  HIDNIGHT. 


All  hues  of  beauty  speak  unto  the  heart 
With  sttoh  a  sweetness  in  their  voice's  tone, 

SpelUxmnd  we  listen — ^nor  would  tnm  nor  start. 
Lest  that  we  break  the  chain  thus  lightly  thrown 

Across  our  spirits  by  their  gentle  art. 

They  whisper  words  like  lovers  when  they  part; 

And  stars  and  flowers  hare  language  of  their  own. 


Thus,  as  I  wander  in  the  woods  to-night, 
Ton  silver  doud  doth  seem  to  speak  witi^  me, 

And  tell  me  of  its  full  and  ftr  delight. 
To  dwell  beneath  the  moon  thus  airily; 

And  the  hushM  winds  to  pensive  thought  invito 
And  I  grow  careless,  fleeting  time,  of  thee. 

Amidst  the  flowen  imd  jMvea  with  crystal  dew  bedigfli. 

AuKsn  Soxasaai 
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BOOK  II. 


THE     TAKING     OF     THE     BASTILLE. 


CHAPTER  X, 
JEAN. 

Among  those  who  burst  into  the  Bastille  with  most  in- 
tense eagerness,  and  in  whose  heart  heat  the  warmest,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  noble  hopes  of  all  those  who  had  crashed 
the  sting  of  despotism,  was  Jean  Torticolls.  The  crick-neck 
had  never  for  one  moment  lost  memory  of  the  words  uttered 
in  his  ear  by  the  Count.  "  She  is  in  the  Bastille,"  was 
implanted  in  his  mind,  and  he  every  moment  repeated  them 
to  himself. 

When  the  victorious  mob,  made  up  of  the  great  and  the 
little,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  selfish  and  the  generous, 
reached  the  inner  court,  they  found  the  Swiss  standing 
around,  headed  by  De  Launay  and  his  officers,  while  the 
Invalides  kept  back,  knowing  well  how  deep  was  the  popular 
hatred  against  them.  All  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
awaited  the  verdict  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  custom,  even  with  those  who  in  young  days  have 
drunk  deepest  of  and  coiurted  most  popular  applause,  to  ridi- 
cule and  vilify  the  acts  and  abstinencies  of  the  people.  For 
my  port,  I  can  recollect  them,  considering  all  things,  but  as 
merciful  and  sublime.  In  the  great  and  mighty  Revolution, 
of  which  I  am  recording  a  few  of  the  phases,  atrocities  were 
conunitted,  it  is  true,  but  by  whom  ?  By  the  miserable, 
half-starved,  ignorant,  and  benighted  populace  of  a  town 
made,  by  the  vices  of  the  upper-classes,  a  moral  pest-house. 
That  the  last  dregs  and  drainings  of  a  monarchy  which  had 
distinguished  itself  by  bigotry,  licentiousness,  tyranny,  and 
every  heathen  villainy,  should  have  done  so  little,  is  to  me 
the  wonder. 

The  tumult  which  ensued  was  terrible.  Some  were  for 
putting  to  instant  death  the  whole  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Bastille. 

"  Death  to  the  murderers  of  the  people  !*' 

'<  Death  to  the  Bombarders  of  the  city  of  Paris !'' 

<*  Death  to  De  Launay !" 

"  Mori  aux  SuUses  !  " 

Charles  Clement,  Antiboul,  Maillard,  and  other  assailants 
of  the  Bastille,  at  once  interposed.  Gamille  Desmoulins 
stood  on  one  side,  a  stolid  frown  upon  his  face,  while  a  youth 
with  long  hair,  fiioe  chiselled  in  a  Grecian  mould,  pale,  his 
eyes  flashing,  brow  lofty  and  stem,  muttered  bitterly  to 
himself, 

*'  They  are  our  enemies.    So  much  the  fewer  will  remain.'' 

*'  Tour  namet'*  said  Camille  Desmoulins,  turning  round 
with  a  look  of  admiration. 

**  St.  Just,*'  said  the  youth,  who  recognised  the  orator  of 
the  Palais  Royal. 

<<  It  b  foke  mercy  to  spare  these  valets  of  the  king  and 
the  AuBtrians,''  said  the  Vieux  Cordelier. 

"  More  enemies  to  contend  with  by  and  bye/'  replied  St. 
Just. 

"  Truly  this  is  but  the  beginning,"  muttered  Camille. 

**  Ay,  of  the  death  of  ail  tyranny,  and  the  sacred  advent 
of  liberty. 


>> 


'<0f  the  Republic  !"  said  Camille,  enthusiastically. 

"  Of  the  Republic,"  replied  St.  Just,  coldly. 

Meanwhile  Jean  had  disappeared. 

On  entering  the  court-yard,  he  had  noticed  at  the  girdle 
of  one  of  the  Swiss  a  bunch  of  keys ;  in  an  instant  he  was 
at  his  throat,  and,  none  paying  attention,  dragged  him  un- 
resistingly out  of  sight  by  the  first  door  which  presented 
itself. 

'*  Spare  my  life !"  said  the  Swiss,  piteously. 

"1  want  not  thy  life,"  replied  Jean,  choked  with  emotion, 
and  holding  a  pistol  to  his  head,  "  but  where  are  we  ?" 

"  In  the  jailer's  room,"  replied  the  trembling  Swiss. 

Jean  turned  round  and  bolted  the  door. 

"Are  you  the  jailer?*'  asked  Jean. 

"  No ;  I  am  his  deputy." 

**  Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  cells  ?" 

"  To  every  one." 

"  Well,"  said  Jean,  convulsively,  his  voice  nearly  choking 
him,  "have  you  in  one  a  woman  named  Marie  Ledni?" 

"  We  have  no  names  here,"  replied  the  deputy,  looking 
at  him  with  a  scared  look,  as  if  he  thought  him  mad. 

"  No  names  ?"  shrieked  Jean,  gi'inding  his  teeth. 

"  What  was  her  number  ?"  asked  the  Swiss,  still  more 
alarmed. 

"  Iler  number !"  cried  Jean ;  "  oh !  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  That  is  the  only  way  any  one  is  known  here,"  put  in 
the  other. 

"  3Cy  God !"  said  Jean,  "  but  liave  you  any  women  pri- 
soners ?" 

•*  One,"  replied  the  deputy. 

"  One!"  responded  the  poor  crick-neck,  faintly,  his  heart 
failing  him;  "one I" 

"  But  one,"  answered  the  other. 

"  Has  she  been  here  long?" 

"  I  know  not.     We  know  nothing.' 

«  Is  she  young  ?" 

"  I  never  saw." 

"  Take  me  to  her,"  said  Jean  Torticolis,  rousing  himself; 
"  take  me  to  her,  and  my  hopes  are  crushed  or  made  at 
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"  Let  me  take  down  the  key,"  replied  the  other,  going 
to  a  shelf,  where  the  keys  were  ranged  in  order.  "  Ah  I 
this  is  No.  26.  Lucky  it  is  not  a  cell  in  the  tower,  for 
these  keys  the  governor  has  himself." 

"  Which  way  ?"  said  Jean,  impatiently,  without  noticing 
the  tumult  without,  increasing  in  force  and  violence  every 
instant. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  deputy,  moving  inward. 

Torticolis  followed  his  guide,  who,  passing  through  the 
jailer's  room,  came  out  upon  the  landing  of  a  small  and 
narrow  staircase.  Up  this  he  began  to  ascend.  Jean  tot- 
tered, rather  than  walked,  after  him.  The  intense  and  de- 
vouring hopes  of  years  were  about  to  be  gratified,  or  perhaps 
to  be  for  ever  blasted. 

"  Take  care,"  exckimed  the  deputy,  as  the  other  nearly 
fell  upon  him. 
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**  Go  on ! "  said  Jean,  rousing  himself. 

"  The  stair  was  narrow,  cold,  and  winding.  The  stone 
steps  were  worn  and  used  hy  ages,  while  the  walls,  damp 
and  cold,  showed  that  no  warmth  or  sunshine  ever  pene- 
trated to  them.     At  the  first  landing  the  guide  halted. 

A  small  door  faced  them,  harred  and  plated  with  iron. 
The  lock  seemed  too  rusty  for  use,  as  if  long  abandoned. 

"  In  there  ?"  whispered  Jean,  in  a  low,  thrilling  whisper. 

The  guide  nodded  assent. 

The  poor  crick-neck  took  the  key  out  of  his  companion's 
hand,  took  from  him  also  the  light  which  he  bore,  and  then 
bade  him  go. 

"  But  shall  I  wait  without  ?" 

"  Go !"  repeated  the  other,  hoarsely. 

The  Swiss  turned,  and  escaped  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
down  the  steps. 

Jean  placed  the  key  in  the  bolt  and  turned  it.  The  door 
gave  way.  This  done,  by  an  almost  superhuman  eifort  he 
conquered  his  emotion,  and  entering,  looked  around  him. 

It  was  a  small,  gloomy  room.  At  one  end  was  a  rude 
truckle  bed.  By  this  was  a  table  and  a  chair,  and  on  the 
chair  sat  a  woman,  her  back  turned  to  the  door.  She  moved 
not,  nor  gave  any  signs  of  life.  Jean  placed  the  lamp  and 
pistol  on  a  stone  bench,  and  once  more  looked  around.  On 
the  table  was  a  jug  of  water,  a  bit  of  bread,  and  a  rind  of 
cheese,  which  had  been  bitten  off  for  want  of  a  knife.  The 
walls  were  bare  stones,  covered,  however,  with  charcoal 
drawings,  found  in  the  cells  of  all  prisoners.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  prison  of  a  woman:  rude  imitations  of 
flowers  predominated.  Various  names  were  written,  some 
of  old  dat-e,  some  fresh. 

The  crick-neck  could  scarcely  read,  but  his  eye  wandered 
anxiously  among  these. 

«  Paul." 

Such  was  the  word  which  everywhere  covered  the  damp 
and  cold  stone. 

The  poor  man  staggered  forward. 

"  Marie !"  he  cried. 

"  I  am  No.  26,"  said  the  woman,  without  turning ;  *'  why 
insult  me  with  a  name  I  had  nigh  forgotten  ?" 

"  Marie!'*  repeated  the  crick-neck. 

The  woman  replied  not,  but  turned  sharply  round. 

"Paul!  Paul !"  she  shrieked,  " are  you  come  at  last?" 

And  the  unfortunate,  but  now  wildly  happy  couple,  fell 
senseless  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  love  ?"  said  the  poor  man,  gazing  on  her 
pale  and  haggard  face,  still  pretty,  however :  "  is  it  thee  ?" 

He  waited  for  no  answer,  but  kissed  hands,  face,  eyes, 
forehead,  lips,  holding  her  back  to  gaze  on  her,  drawing 
her  to  him,  and  all  to  be  sure  it  was  really  her,  and  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  no  delusion  of  his  senses. 

"Hush,  Paul,"  whispered  the  woman,  trembling,  and 
looking  to  the  door ;  "  they  will  hear  you  and  drive  you 
away.     Not  yet!  not  yet!" 

And  she  clung  to  him  convulsively. 

"  Never!"  cried  Paul  Ledru,  for  he  feared  not  to  be  called 
so  now  ;  "never I"  You  are  free  my  love!  free  to  follow 
me.  Come!  come!  let  ns  away  from  this  infernal  cell.  It 
chills  me,  it  is  so  cold." 

« I  don't  feel  it,  Paul,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  used  to  it." 

"  Come  away!"  he  repeated. 

"  But,  Paul,  I  cannot  walk,  my  life,  my  love!"  said  she, 
gazing  at  the  man,  whose  deformity  she  never  noticed, 
with  inexpressible  affection ;  "  but  is  this  no  vision,  as  I 
have  had  twenty  times  before  f* 


"  No  vision,  Marie,"  he  answered,  raising  his  wife  in  his 
arms ;  "  but  God's  reward  for  our  patience  and  long  suf- 
fering." 

"  But  I  am  heavy,"  she  said. 

"  As  light  as  my  heart,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  stay,  I 
must  give  yon  the  light." 

With  these  words  he  deposited  her  on  the  bench,  gare 
her  the  light,  put  the  pistol  in  his  bosom,  and,  his  wife  once 
more  in  his  arms,  went  out  and  began  to  descend  the  stain. 

"  But  you  totter  under  me,  enfant!**  she  said,  gentlj. 

'^'Tis  with  emotion,  Marie;  hold  me  tight  round  the 
neck  and  fear  not." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Paul  Ledru,  whom  we  shall  cidl 
no  more  Jean  Torticolis,  had  reached  the  jailer's  cell  with 
his  precious  burden. 

"  A  prisoner!  a  prisoner !"  he  cried  to  the  crowd  without, 
for  fear  of  hindrance. 

"  A  victim  of  accursed  tyranny !"  shouted  several  voices; 
"  bring  her  out." 

Paul  moved  into  the  open  air,  amid  the  uprosrioui  and 
tremendous  crowd.  As  he  did  so,  his  burthen  becsme 
doubly  heavy  in  his  arms.  She  had  fidnted  at  the  sight 
which  she  could  not  understand,  of  an  armed  and  fiirioas 
mob  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Bastille. 

"Help!  help!"  cried  Paul,  in  the  utmost  terror. 

Several  rushed  forward,  but  two  men  succeeded  in  puahing 
aside  the  rest. 

It  was  Charles  Clement  and  Antiboul. 

"  Give  her  to  me,  man,"  said  Charles,  taking  her  from 
her  trembling  husband,  and  bearing  her  to  a  fountain  that 
poured  its  water  into  a  basin  in  Uie  court-yard. 

"  Thy  wife?"  asked  Gracchus,  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  kindly. 

"  My  wife,  my  Marie !"  replied  Paul ;  "  but  oh,  how  weak, 
how  worn  I" 

"  What  odds  man  I  Liberty  and  good  air  will  soon  re- 
store her." 

Paul  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  beside  Charles  Clement, 
who  was  bathing  her  face  with  cold  water,  while  a  crowd  of 
cnrious  spectators,  silent  and  anxious-— the  same  men 
whilome  so  bitter  and  so  fierce — ^stood  around. 

"  More  air,  tonnerre  /"  cried  Gracchus.  "  Go,  my  friends, 
there  are  more  prisoners  to  free." 

And  away  at  this  intimation  hurried  the  crowd. 

"Oh,  Paul !"  said  the  wife,  reviving,  "these  horrid  men !" 

"  Are  our  friends  and  thy  deliverers,"  replied  Paul, 
proudly.    "  The  people  of  Paris  have  taken  the  Bastille." 

She  made  no  reply.  It  was  too  incomprehensible.  She 
did  not  understand  it. 

"  And  now,"  said  Clement,  "  get  her  out  of  here  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Once  free,  take  her  to  our  home,  where 
await  us.  Stay — hurry  rather  to  the  Rue  Dominique,  and 
bear  news  of  us." 

"  In  half  an  hour  we  will  go  ourselves,"  replied  Gracchus 
Antiboul. 

"  True !  hurry  home,  then,  and  remain  near  thy  wife." 

Paul  thanked  his  master  by  an  eloquent  look,  and  once 
more,  bearing  his  wife  in  his  arms,  hurried  out  of  the 
Bastille. 

The  task  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty;  for  though  the 
old  fortress  was  almost  as  full  as  it  could  liold,  crowds  still 
continued  to  press  in,  eager  to  catch  a  glance  at  its  myste* 
rious  interior. 

Still,  the  sight  of  a  pale  and  fainting  woman  made  hun- 
dreds give  way,  and  at  last  Paul  Ledru  hod  gained  the 
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Placo  in  safety.  Douse  masses  occupied  it,  in  eager  con- 
versation. Hundreds  of  projects  were  afloat:— To  march 
on  Versailles^  to  bring  the  king  to  Paris,  to  snrround  the 
National  Assembly  with  a  popular  guard,  to  proclaim  the 
Count  d'Artois,  Merner,  and  the  Queen  traitors  to  the  nation, 
were  all  propositions  made  and  as  speedily  shifted.  Marat, 
Hebert,  Desmoulins,  St.  Just,  and  other  revolutionary 
leaders  in  time  to  come,  were  there  urging  on  the  people. 
In  one  comer,  Santerre,  Legendre,  and  Theroigne  de  Meri- 
court  held  counsel  apart. 

'*  Every  aristocrat  must  perish  !*'  cried  the  Aspaaia  of 
the  Faubourgs. 

"  Every  one,"  said  Legendre ;  '*  as  the  citizen  friend 
Harat  says,  *  they  are  excrescences — cut  them  off !'" 

"  Patience !"  cried  Santerre,  "  and  we  shall  see  more  than 
that.     Paris  is  up !" 

''But  surrounded  by  troops,^'  continued  Theroigne, 
angrily,  **  who  will  walk  in  and  cut  us  off  to  a  man." 

"  Not  they,"  replied  Santerre.  **  Let  us  only  see  to  the 
electors,  and  all  is  safe." 

'*  Ay,  let  us  see  to  these  traitors,"  repeated  Tlieroigne, 
moving  away. 

Paul  heard  no  more,  for  a  crowd  which  had  delayed  him 
moved  on,  and  he  continued  on  his  road  towards  the  Eue 
Grenelle,  where,  ere  long,  he  arrived^  intoxicated  with 
happiness. 

Panl  Ledm  was  a  confirmed  Bevolutionist,  for  its  flrst 
"act  had  given  him  back  his  wife. 


CHABTEB  XI. 
PARIS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Scarcely  had  tlie  news  flown  over  Paris  that  the  Bas- 
tille had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  people,  than 
the  whole  town  became  as  it  were  intoxicated  with  delight. 
There  were,  of  course,  those  to  whom  the  circumstance  gave 
far  from  satisfaction,  but  these,  being  of  the  privileged  orders 
and  the  middle-classes,  were  so  few  as  not  to  mar,  by  their 
gloom  and  sullen  regret,  the  general  sensation  of  pleasure. 
Men  who  had  never  met  embraced  one  another,  nor  did  the 
terrible  episodes  incident  to  valorous  insurrections  serve  to 
chill  the  enthusiasm.  The  death  of  Launay,  assassinated  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  the  carrying  about  of  his  head  on  a 
pike,  bloody  trophy  of  revenge,  was  known,  but  little  noticed. 

The  people  of  Paris,  ignorant,  brutalised,  degraded,  by 
long  ages  of  tyraimy,  knew  not  as  yet  the  divine  attribute 
of  mercy. 

Their  kings  had  shown  them  only  the  example  of  tyranny, 
debauchery,  and  crime,  and  crime  which  history  revolts  to 
chronicle. 

Their  nobles  and  aristocracy  had  erected  seduction,  adul- 
tery, and  meaner  advices,  into  an  amusement,  under  the 
soft  name  of  galarUerie, 

Their  churchmen  were  grasping  prelates,  ignorant  and 
insolent  abbSsy  spending  their  time  and  income  on  women  of 
more  than  doubtful  character,  without  time  or  inclination 
to  Christianise  and  educate  the  people. 

The  mob  of  Paris  was  then  ignorant,  and  partly  vicions, 
though  the  least  immoral  of  any  class  in  the  community. 
According  to  many,  because  of  its  ignorance,  it  should  have 
been  kept  down.  But  it  was  an  instinct  of  moral  as  veil 
as  physical  salvation  which  impelled  it  on.  Had  not  the 
Paris  populace  backed  the  revolution  of  17^9,  it  had  re- 
mained as  it  was.  It  was  the  revolutionary  breath  that 
gave  them  life.    I  am  far  from  thinking  the  people  of  Paris 


are  what  they  should  be ;  but  every  advance  they  have  made, 
every  step  in  education,  in  enlightenment,  in  morals,  has 
come  from  behind  the  barricades.  If  they  want  faith,  reli- 
gion, hope  to  consolidate  and  establish  them,  it  is  the  fault 
of  their  superior  classes,  who  have  philosophised  themselves 
into  the  maddest  incredulity  and  disbelief. 

Compare  the  [French  people  before  1789,  and  in  1848, 
before  you  condemn  the  Revolution. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul,  afler  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  save  the  unfortunate  governor  De  Launay, 
hod  left  the  now  harmless  Bastille  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  the  electors  sat  trembling  for  their  necks.  Their 
attempts  to  deceive  the  people  weighed  heavy  on  their  heads. 
They  knew  of  the  awful  fate  of  the  governor,  and  they  ima- 
gined the  whole  of  the  armed  people  animated  by  the  same 
sentiments  as  the  assassin  of  De  Launay. 

They  were  mistaken.  But  few  joined  in  any  such  feel- 
ings.   The  general  feelings  were  those  of  delight  at  victory. 

'<  To  what  will  lead  this  day?"  said  Gracchus,  as  they 
moved  along. 

*'  To  the  end  of  the  monarchy  of  Charlemagne,"  replied 
Clement's  enthusiasm ;  "it  has  seen  its  last  day.  Plaster  it 
up  as  they  will,  it  must  fall,  it  must  perish.  But  we  must 
expect  evil  days,  and  many ;  for  the  chivalry  of  France  will 
rally  round  the  King  and  defend  him.  We  must  fight  them 
inch  by  inch." 

"They  have  already  commenced  running  away,"  said 
Gracchus,  with  a  laugh. 

"  A  few  old  men,  women,  and  children,*'  answered  Charles, 
warmly;  "you  do  not  suppose  the  feudal  nobility  of  France 
will  sneak  away  without  a  struggle  ?'^ 

"  Can  a  small  class  resist  a  nation?" 

"  When  that  class  is  rich,  powerful,  united,  and  has  in 
its  hands  army  and  church,  with  all  the  weighty  prejudices 
of  ages,  it  can  deceive  first,  then  resist  a  nation." 

"  Let  them  try !"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  fiercely. 

"  But  of  ourselves,"  continued  Charles,  after  a  moment's 
pause  and  thought ;  "  my  marriage  with  Adda  must  take 
place.  The  dear  girl  must  have  a  protector  through  all  the 
rough  times  we  have  to  come." 

"  l^Iarry  her,"  said  his  friend ;  "  for  soon  none  will  be 
able  to  think  of  marrying." 

"  And  the  Duke  himself,"  observed  Charles,  "  he  begins 
to  need  a  guide ;  these  terrible  times  will  shake  him  more 
than  ever." 

"  And  the  Countess  Miranda  ?"  said  Gracchus,  turning 
round  and  looking  at  his  friend. 
What  of  her  ?"  replied  Cliarles. 
What  will  be  her  position,  you  once  married  ?" 

"  I  don't  comprehend  you,"  said  the  yoimg  man. 

"  Is  she  to  be  left  alone  ?" 

"  She  is  rich  and  happy !" 

"Rich,  yes,"  said  Gracchus,  dryly;  "but  happy!  can't 
say.  At  all  events,  she  has  no  longer  the  companion  she 
once  had." 

"  My  home  and  that  of  mj  wife  will  always  be  hers," 
exclaimed  Clement. 

"  She  will  not  visit  it,"  said  Antiboul. 

"  You  wrong  her,"  n^plied  Clement, "  she  is  not  the  proud 
creature  you  think  her." 

"  I  said  not  she  was  proud,  only  that  she  would  lose  her 
old  companion." 

There  was  something  dry  in  the  tone  of  the  young  Be- 
publican,  which  made  Charles  Clement  feel  uncomfortable. 
I     «  Gracchus/'  he  sald|  warmly,  "  explain  yourself." 
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"  I  have  no  explanation  to  give,"  replied  Antiboul,  almost 
impatiently;  " by  the  way,  and  ray  little  girl?" 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  her,"  said  the  other ;  '*  lot  us  re- 
turn home  a  while." 

«*  It  were  as  well,"  was  Antiboul's  answer,  "  for  the  fight 
has  given  me  an  appetite." 

•*  You  are  always  hungry,"  laughed  Clement ;  "  let  us 
home  and  dine,  and  then  for  tho  Rue  Dominique." 

"  If  you  are  wise,"  said  Antiboul,  "  you  will  take  a  priest 
with  you,  and  let  the  marriage  be  at  once.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth. 

"  But  the  Duke  ?" 

"  Will  thank  you.     Tliese  are  no  times  for  ceremony. 

"  The  advice  is  good,  and  shall  be  acted  on.  You  and 
Miranda  will  serve  as  witnesses;  the  thing  is  decided  on  at 
once." 

"  Vive  V amour!"  cried  Antiboul. 

At  this  moment  they  were  stopped  by  a  dense  procession. 
Thousands  of  men,  armed  with  pikes,  guns,  sticks,  and 
every  kind  of  offensive  weapon,  barred  their  passage.  At 
their  head  marched  one  with  something  on  the  end  of  a  pole. 
It  was  a  bunch  of  keys,  those  of  the  Bastille. 

"  Vive  Paris!"  cried  the  people. 

**  Vive  Paris!"  replied  Gracchus. 

**  Ah !  ah!  brave  soldiers  of  the  escalade,*'  cried  Bonne- 
mer;  *Mt  is  thus  yon  use  modesty.  You  fight  and  steal 
away  lest  we  thank  you." 

A  thousand  men  at  once  surrounded  the  two  friends,  re- 
cognising them  as  combatants  of  tho  day,  and  ones,  too, 
who  had  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the  people.  De- 
spite every  resistance,  despite  the  blows  of  Antiboul,  they 
were  both  captured,  and  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
applauding  multitude.  "  Vive  the  bourgeois  friends  of  the 
people !"  they  cried. 

*'  Bnt,  my  good  friends !"  said  Charles^ 

"  Put  me  down !"  bellowed  Gracchus. 

"  Carry  them  through  the  town  !*'  cried  the  people. 

**  HolU !  the  troiq)e  !  "  thundered  Gracchus. 

In  an  instant  the  two  friends  were  free  ;  and  the  people, 
believing  a  detachment  of  soldiers  after  them,  began  to  look 
around,  preparing  theur  arms. 

Not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Ha !  ha :  ha !"  laughed  Gracchus,  pulling  hb  friend 
away. 

The  people  at  once  saw  the  trick ;  and  as  none  love  a 
joke  more  thoroughly  than  your  true  Parisian /au^uri^n,  the 
whole  party  laughed,  and  let  the  friends  pursue  their  way. 

*'  Penalties  of  popularity,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  still 
langhing. 

**  It  is  a  trade  of  penalties,"  replied  Charles,  gravely.  He 
was  thinking  of  what  might  have  been  his  gentle,  quiet, 
happy  lot,  had  he  not  launched  upon  the  storm-flood  of  the 
Bevolation. 

'<  But  we  must  pay  them,  if  by  gaining  popularity  we  can 
do  good." 

**  The  ordinary  excuse  of  ambition,"  sjud  a  shrill  voice 
beside  them. 

**  Good  evening,  Monsieur  Marat,"  replied  Gracchus,  with 
a  fomiliar  nod ;  **  what  think  you  of  the  day's  work  ?" 

*^  Kothing,"  answered  Marat,  bitterly.  <<  The  enemies  of 
the  people  still  hmgh  and  sing  at  Versailles.  It  is  there 
the  people  should  have  marched." 

*<  Treason,  Monsieur  Marat,"  said  Gracchus,  with  a 
langh. 

<<  NoQsenae,  oitizen/'  whispered  the  doctor ;  «  as  long  as 


the  Austrian,  monsieur,  and  the  Court  are  not  punished,  we 
shall  be  tricked." 

"  And  how  would  you  punish  them  f  **  inqnired  Graochns, 
in  an  equally  low  tone,  while  Charles  Clement  walked  on, 
wrapt  in  thought. 

The  little  man  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  which 
made  Antiboul  start. 

"  Let  them  pay  for  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors,**  re- 
plied Marat. 

**  But  the  Assembly  will  put  them  to  rights,*'  interposed 
Gracchus. 

"  Until  to-day,  the  Assembly  was  nothing.  Thanks  to 
Paris,  it  is  now  everything.  We  shall  see  if  it  be  up  to  the 
mark  at  which  the  first  senate  of  a  great  nation  should  be.** 

At  this  moment  the  two  friends  reached  their  door,  and 
Marat  left  them,  to  go  sup  with  some  of  the  heroes  of  tba 
day,  there  to  spirit  them  on  in  the  career  of  revolution. 

*'  Your  friend  appears  to  me  too  bitter  to  be  useful,"  re- 
marked Clement,  as  they  went  up  stairs. 

**  He  is  in  earnest,"  replied  Gracchus,  with  a  laugh,  for 
he  liked  Marat,  the  president  of  his  club. 

Clement  replied  not,  for  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
their  apartment. 

They  entered  quietly,  and  caught  sight  of  a  scene  winch 
made  them  both  pause. 

The  young  girl  whom  Antiboul  had  insisted  on  sending 
home  to  the  lodging  of  Charles  Clement,  after  their  parlour 
adventure  in  the  low  cabaret  near  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  was 
standing  with  her  back  to  them,  looking  out  of  the  window. 
On  a  chair  near  the  fire  sat  Marie  Ledru,  the  wife  of  him 
who  had  been  Jean  Torticolis.  She  was  eating  from  a  basin, 
supported  by  Paul,  who  knelt  at  her  feet  in  an  attitude  and 
withan  expression  of  indescribablehappinefis,his  eyes  greedily 
devouring  eveiy  feature  of  her  countenance. 

^  Six  years,  how  they  have  passed!"  he  said,  with  an 
involuntary  shudder. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Marie,  pausing  and  laying  her  band 
upon  his  forehead,  "  and  you  knew  not  where  I  was  ?** 

"  Not  I.  'Never  was  a  word  breathed  of  where  they  had 
placed  you.  I  thought  you  dead ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  if  yon 
had  been,  you  would  have  come  to  me  in  vision  to  ease  my 
sorrow." 

«  Dear  Paul !" 

"Dear  Marie!" 

"  And  that  man,  our  enemy !"  said  she,  shuddering. 

"  Is  a  murderer,  an  outcast,  made  so  by  my  hands,** 
answered  Paul ;  <*  but  I  bear  him  now  no  enmity ;  I  am  re- 
warded." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  live,  love?"  inquired  the  wife;  ^he 
rumed  you,  I  know." 

"  I  have  a  good  and  noble  master,"  answered  Paul. 

"  Bravo!"  cried  Gracchus,  advancing  ;  **  well  spoken, 
Torty,  my  boy ;  and  I'll  answer  for  it  he  will  not  let  you 
starve." 

As  he  spoke,  the  girl  turned  round  with  a  bhuh. 

**  £xcuse  me,"  said  Paul,  stammering,  while  his  wife  rose. 

"  Sit  still,"  exclaimed  Charles,  addressing  the  wife,  '*and 
while  Jean  ^ves  us  some  dinner,  we  will  talk  over  your  af- 
feirs.     Wliat  would  you  like  to  doP'* 

"  We  had  a  small  mercer's  shop  before,"  said  the  wife, 
gently,  and  looking  alternately  at  her  husband  mid  at 
Charlee. 

"  Like  the  one  down  stursf^  inquired  Charles* 

<*  The  very  same,"  replied  PMiI  Ledru. 

^  I  am  not  a  rich  mani  bat  I  have  ample,'*  sud  Chmentj 
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^  and  if  yoa  wish  to  establish  yoarselres  as  you  were  before, 
and  can  persoade  the  widow  down  stairs  to  sell,  I  will  find 
the  money." 

"  And  yon  can  take  this  yonng  person  as  assistant,"  put 
in  Gracchns,  with  almost  a  blush.  The  student  was  getting 
timid. 

Paul  came  near  to  his  master,  and  took  his  hand ;  he  said 
not  one  word,  but  his  silence  was  deeply  eloquent.  He  then 
turned  away  to  serve  the  dinner. 

In  a  few  moments  Gkacchns  and  Charles  were  at  sapper ; 
the  others  had  eaten.  Neither  spoke  much.  The  former 
cast  continued  glances  at  his  new  friend;  while  Charles 
thought,  with  liope  and  joy,  tliat  Adela  was  about  to  become 
his  wife. 

Sapper  ended,  and  it  lasted  not  long,  Charles  and  Grac- 
chus bade  the  others  a  good  night,  and,  taking  their  arms, 
w^t  oat  in  the  direction  of  the  Bue  Dominique  St.  Germain. 


OHAPTBB    ZII. 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  CLEMENT. 

It  was  night,  and  despite  the  &tigues  of  the  preceding 
daysy  and  of  the  combat,  Paris  was  still  under  arms.  All 
manner  of  rumours  were  afloat.  Besenval  was  at  the  gates 
of  the  city ;  the  Court  was  marching  an  army  on  Paris ;  the 
capital  was  on  the  point  of  bebg  bombarded.  Snch  were 
some  of  the  reports  which  kept  the  masses  aliye. 

Every  house  was  illominated,  to  assist  the  patriots  in  the 
exercise  of  their  daty. 

*'  Strange  night  for  a  wedding,"  said  Charles  Clement, 
with  a  gravity  which  made  his  companion  start. 

"  But  the  more  needfUl  that  it  be  over,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"  Where  shall  we  find  a  priest  willing  to  venture  through 
the  streets?" 

«  Leave  that  to  me,"  observed  Antiboul ;  **  there  is  a  cer< 
tiua  Pather  Michel,  of  the  St.  Gennain  TAuzerrois,  a  jolly 
father,  truly,  but  honest,  who  will  oome,  and  gladly." 

*'  He  is  no  vinous  priest  f "  sud  Charles. 

"  He  can  drink  his  bottle,"  replied  Antiboul,  with  a  laugh ; 
**  but  'tis  yet  too  early  for  him  to  have  paid  many  visits  to 
the  wine  cellar,  especially  on  such  a  day  as  this.  Be  sure 
he  has  been  at  his  orisons  from  sunrise  to  sunset." 

'*  I  trust  to  yoD,"  responded  Charles ;  '<  so  the  Duke  and 
Adela  be  content,  I  care  not." 

**  An'  they  be  ready  to  wed,  the  priest  will  not  matter. 
On  any  night  but  that  of  on  insurrection  I  would  *nt  be  of 
your  company.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  shown  the  door,  as 
if  in  my  oups." 

*<She  is  mine!"  said  Charles,  fervently,  " promised  to 
me,  whene'er  I  choose  to  take  her.  Events  move  with  fiear- 
ful  rapidity.    Even  now,  perhaps,  I  am  too  late." 

"  Courage,  man !"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  pausing ;  **  but 
here  is  the  street  in  which  dwelleth  Pere  Michel.  'Tis 
none  of  the  sweetest  in  Paris,  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre  though 
it  be  called,  but  'tis  near  the  church.  Stay  you  here,  while 
I  go  up  in  search  of  him." 

With  these  words,  Antiboul  hurried  up  the  narrow  and 
dirty  street  which  led  towards  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  and 
in  which,  it  iq^peored.  Father  Michel  held  his  habitual  re- 
sidence. 

Charles  leaned  against  a  porte  cochcrcy  already  impatient, 
though  Grooofaus  Antiboul  was  scarce  yet  out  of  sight.  The 
young  man,  though  quite  convinced  that,  under  the  circum* 
stances,  the  Duke  and  Adela  would  excuse  his  bold  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  the  marriage,  yet  could  not  conceal  from 


himself  the  boldness  of  the  act.    Besides,  he  felt  anxious  as 
to  their  safety. 

"  He  tarries,"  muttered  Charles  Clement,  as  Gracchus 
Antiboul  stooped  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  the  priest's  window. 

The  lover  was  impatient.  He  was  in  those  halcyon  days 
of  life,  when  love,  with  rosy  fingers,  touches  all  around,  and 
gives  a  bright  and  sunny  hue  to  every  feature  of  life.  The 
emotions  of  that  time,  which  we  afterwards  scarcely  remem- 
ber, want  little  of  perfection — ^but  durati(m.  All  then  is 
dreamy  vision.  Man  forgets  the  purpose  of  life,  and  &ncie8 
that  love  is  life,  and  life  is  love.  But,  though  other  thoughts 
and  other  cares  oome  and  spot,  with  blackened  finger,  the 
ruddy  veil  of  those  days,  who  does  not  look  back  to  them  with 
regret? — those  days,  when  the  beam  of  a  bright  eye  is 
heaven — ^when  a  rosy  lip  is  a 

**  Far  greater  trearare  than  pearls  from  Ind*  ** — 
when  a  whispered  word  has  more  charms  than  the  most 
magnificent  oration — ^ond  when  the  heart,  fhU  of  hope,  of 
kindly  thoughts,  of  sweet  wishes,  of  tender  emotions,  mokes* 
of  earth  a  heaven.  The  pure  and  noble  ofibotion  which 
ensues  in  well-assorted  marriage— the  holiest,  happiest  state 
for  man  in  this  world — is  sweet  indeed;  but  still,  the  ardent 
passion  of  early  love,  when  it  does  not  sear,  leaves  behind  a 
memory  and  a  soft  regret,  we  never  can  feel  for  ought  else. 

<«  Mine!  .mine!"  muttered  Charles  Clement,  forgetting 
all  around — forgetting  insurrection.  Bastille,  Gracchus, 
priest,  everything,  in  fact.  *'  Can  it  be  true  ?  That  gentle, 
sweet  being,  mine.  I  can  scarce  conceive  it  possible.  But 
she  loves  me ;  oh,  she  loves  me,  my  own,  my  dear  Adela. 
She  has  told  me  so  fifty  times ;  and,  if  I  wanted  oonfirmo- 
tion,  has  the  dear  hope  not  been  as  many  times  repeated  to 
me  by  the  Countess  Miranda  ?'* 

A  slight  chill  came  over  Charles  as  he  pronounced  these 
words.  Miranda !  Why  did  his  heart  Stay  beating,  and 
why  did  joy  fly  from  his  lip,  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  that  noUe,  generous,  devoted  woman  ? 

'<  If  Antiboul  would  but  love  her,  and  she  hot  love  him," 
he  muttered. 

Why  did  he  pause  ? 

Instinct,  more  rapid  than  thought,  brought  to  his  soul 
some  reason,  floating  in  the  air,  in  the  chaotic  void  of  sen- 
sations yet  unknown  to  Charles,  which  made  him  hesitate. 

«<  My  God,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  "what  ails  me? 
What  to  me  is  it  that  Miranda  be  another's,  that  she  love 
another?  What  is  she  to  me ?  I  du  not  love  her^-cannot, 
will  not.  AdeU  has  every  a&ction  of  my  soul;  every  fibre, 
every  thought,  every  pulsation  of  my  heart  is  her*s.  Sweet 
love,  sweet  girl,  this  night  thou  wilt  be  mine,  and  there  will 
be  no  idea  left  for  another." 

'*  A  lover  every  inch,  yon  see,"  said  Gracchus,  at  his  el- 
bow; "  talking  to  himself  by  the  yard!" 

*•  It  is  a  very  general  symptom,"  replied  another. 

Charles  Clement  turned  round,  and  Gracchus  Antiboul 
and  Father  Michel  stood  before  him.  As  far  as  he  could 
judge  by  the  dim  light  of  the  evening,  tlie  Pere  was  well 
enough  to  look  at.  He  was  tall,  seemingly  solemn  in  man* 
ner,  and  reverend,  though  somewhat  gaunt.  His  voice  was 
a  little  thick,  as  with  good  living,  but  that  could  be  no  mat* 
ter  of  reproach  with  those  who  love  the  church. 

<*  Here  is  the  only  true  love  doctor,"  laughed  Gracchus 
Antiboul,  who  was  trying  to  be  very  gay,  "  whose  prescrip- 
tion is  warranted  to  effi?ct  a  cure  of  the  deepest  case  of 
passion,  love,  affection,  or  other  snch  complaint,  in  three 
months.' 

"  How?"  said  Charles,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  asked. 
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By  marriage,"  exclaimed  Antiboal,  with  pretended 
cynioism. 

"  I'?e  known  the  most  trcmendons  lore  cured  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  this  remedy,"  said  the  priest,  gravely.  "  Mar- 
riage raises  m&ny  a  mark,  not  often  so  quick,  but  often  in 
too  brief  a  time." 

"  But  you  have  known  love  continue  after  marriage?" 
said  Charles  Clement,  rather  dryly. 

"  Well,  "  replied  Father  Michel,  «  I  have,  but  not  often 
in  Paris  society." 

"  Where  then?" 

"  Amongst  the  poor,  to  whom  a  wifb  is  a  real  treasure; 
and  where,  with  a  little  foundation  of  real  affection,  there  is 
much  happiness." 

"  I'm  half  inclined  to  try,"  said  Antiboul,  with  affected 
lightness. 

"  With  whom?"  inquired  Charles  Clement,  rather  quickly. 

"  With  my  little  girl  at  home,"  replied  Gracchus,  in  a 
careless  tone. 

«  You  are  joking,  Antiboul?" 

"  Why!" 

«  You  don't  know  her." 

**  Quite  enough." 
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**  But '' 

**  Is  she  not  pretty?— 

"  Yes." 

"  Young?" 

«  Yes  ;  but—" 

"Likely  to  love  me?" 

«  Very  likely ;  but—" 

**  A  woman." 

«  Yes." 
Is  she  not  evidently  sunple,  and  trusting  as  a  child?" 
I  should  judge  so." 

**  Would  she  not  make  a  gentle,  confiding,  and  affec- 
tionate wife?" 

"  She  might." 

"  And  all  you  have  to  say  against  her  is,  that  she  was 
nearly  betrayed  by  a  scoundrel,  whose  character  once  known, 
she  turned  from  him  in  hate  and  scorn." 

"  But  second  love." 

**  Second  love! "  said  Antiboul ;  «  what  of  that  ?" 

"  I  would  have  a  woman's  first  thought  of  love!" 

**  Then  marry  her  very  young.  But  a  woman,  must  she 
not,  too,  ask  a  man's  first  thoaght  of  love." 

"  Unless  she  think  so,  she  cannot  be  happy." 

"  Wait  for  experience,'*  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  rather 
dryly;  "and  now  to  make  a  clear  breast  of  it,  I  give 
you  fair  notice  that  I  intend  to  marry  this  young  girl  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  Gracchus!"  exclaimed  Charles,  fervently; 
*•  for  you  will  have  a  good,  true,  little  wife,  who  will  make 
you  happy." 

Antiboul  replied  not,  but  he  shook  his  friend  by  the  hand. 

Talking,  they  had  crossed  by  the  Seine,  and  had  reached 
the  Bue  Dominique.  They  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
f^om  the  Hotel  of  the  Duke  de  Bavilliere. 

"Hasten  your  steps,"  said  Charles,  "  they  must  be  wait- 
ing for  us  with  anxiety." 

They  were  before  the  Hotel.  As  they  expected,  the 
outer  door  was  closed,  and  not  a  sound  came  from  within. 

"  Like  all  the  quartier*^  exclaimed  Gracchus,  gravely; 
"  they  have  barricaded  themselves  against  the  people." 

Charles  Clement  made  no  answer,  but  rang  impatiently. 

No  answer  came  at  this  first  summons. 


"  We  have  been  wrong  to  delay  so  long,"  said  Charles, 
with  anxiety;  "  they  have  been  fearfully  alarmed.'* 

"  Ring  again,"  replied  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

"  Knock  vou  too,"  exclaimed  Charles. 

They  rang  and  knocked  violently.  Heavy  steps  were  at 
once  heard  crossing  the  yard. 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  the  voice  of  the  maitre  d'hotel. 

"I,"  replied  Charles. 

The  wicket  door  opened,  and  the  three  entered.  The 
maitre  d'hotel  closed  the  door  after  tbem. 

"  How  is  the  Duke?" 

The  servant  hesitated. 

"  Tell  me!"  said  Charles,  anxiously. 

"  Monsieur,"  stammered  the  servant,  "  I  know  not.  He 
is  gone." 

"  Where?"  thundered  Charles. 

"  Monsieur,  we  know  not,"  answered  the  domestic,aUrmed 
at  the  manner  of  the  young  man. 

"  And  the  lady  Adela?"  said  Clement,  with  forced  com* 
posure. 

"  Gone  too,  monsieur," 

"  And  the  Countess  Miranda?*' 

"  Likewise." 

Charles  Clement  leaned  convulsively  on  the  arm  of  his 
friend. 

"  But  explain,"  said  Gracchus,  sternly,  for  he  regretted 
having  allowed  Charles  to  come  out;  "  how  went  they?" 

"  When,  monsieur,  the  cannon  was  heard,  my  lord  Duke 
started  up,  and  wanted  to  go  out,  but  the  Countess  Miranda 
prevented  him." 

"  Go  on." 

**  Leaving  my  lord  in  our  charge,  she  went  out  alone." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Gracchus,  "  how  dressed!" 

"  As  usual,"  replied  the  servant.  "  About  two  hours  ago 
she  returned.  She  wore  a  cloak  and  hat,  and  was  very 
pale." 

"My  God!"  said  Charles,  recollecting  the  mysterious 
firiend  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

"My  lord  Duke  and  the  lady  Adela,  dressed  as  poor 
people,  were  just  going  out.  The  Countess  staid  them — 
they  went  into  my  lord's  room,  and  soon  after  came  all  out 
together,  and,  bidding  none  follow  them,  went  away." 

"  And  said  not  where  they  were  going  ?" 

"  No,  monsieur,  but  there  is  a  packet." 

Without  speaking,  the  two  fKends  rushed  into  the  house, 
followed  by  the  priest  and  the  servant. 

"Here  it  is,  monsieur." 

Charles  took  it.  It  was  a  large  sealed  packet,  addressed 
to  him. 

He  opened  it. 

It  was  a  deed  by  which  the  Duke  de  Bavilliere  made  over 
the  whole  of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  Charles  Cle- 
ment, at  his  death,  Duke  de  Bavilliere,  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  king.     It  was  dated  some  days  before. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Charles  Clement,  dropping  the  deed, 
and  falling  senseless  on  the  ground. 

"  Quick !  assist  me !"  exclaimed  Gracchus. 

They  raised  Charles  Clement  up  ;  he  was  as  if  life  had 
departed,  and,  after  long  efforts,  he  but  recovered  to  fall 
again  without  sensation.     He  was  in  a  raging  fever« 

Gracchus  Antiboul  had  read  the  paper, 

"  Help  me  to  take  your  master  to  bed,"  he  said,  addre^- 
ing  the  servants,  "  and  remember  you  have  none  other  now." 

Antiboul  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He  took  the 
deed  and  read  it  out.    The  servants  bowed  low. 
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"  Now,  tben,  to  the  best  bedroom  :  that  first." 
Charles  Clement,  in  ten  minutes  more,  was  in  a  warm  bed, 
by  a  warm  fire. 

"  Now,  then,  an  arm-chair  for  me — a  mattress  for  Fa- 
ther Jfichel." 

"  Me  ?"  said  the  priest. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Antiboul ;  "  we  will  nnrse  him.  When 
you  sleep,  I  shall  keep  watch ;  when  yon  watch,  I  will  sleep. 
I  am  the  doctor,  but  not  alone." 

**  The  family  doctor  lives  by  the  Louvre,"  said  one  of  the 
maids. 

"  Tell  the  Talet  to  go  fetch  him  at  once ;  and  as  he  is 
there,  tell  him  to  call  at  Monsieur  Clement's,  and  bid  Jean, 
Marie,  and  their  friend  come  here  at  once.'' 

"  But  if  the  doctor  won't  come?"  said  the  valet,  who  stood 
behind. 

"  Bring  him  by  force!*'  replied  Gracchus,  fiert^ely.  **  Tell 
hun  your  master's  nephew  is  ill,  and  if  he  don't  come,  I  will 
fetch  him." 

The  valet  hurried  away  to  obey  his  behest  with  alacrity. 
All  the  house  loved  Charles  Clement  and  Adela,  and  tlie 
servants  counted  them  as  one. 

*'  Father  Michel,"  said  Antiboul,  gravely,  and  striving 
to  conceal  his  intense  anxiety,  "  what  think  yon  of  our 
patient?" 

<<  He  is  in  a  burning  fever,"  replied  the  priest ;  *<  but  he 
is  young  and  strong.    Besides,  love  never  kills." 

"  If  he  dies,"  said  Graochns,  harshly,  <<  111  kUl  you  for 
that  joke  by  his  bed-side." 

The  priest  took  the  young  man's  hand,  and  shook  it 
heartily. 

*<  You  are  afiriend,"  he  exclaimed,  warmly;  for,  though 
over  jolly.  Father  Michel  was  a  good-hearted  fellow;  "  you 
are  a  friend,  indeed." 

''  And  you  are  a  brave, ' '  said  Gracchus.  ''  Joseph !  bring 
us  wine  and  glasses,  and  then  let  quiet  reign  in  the  house." 
The  wine  was  brought.  Gracchus  filled  his  gloss,  and 
that  of  the  priest,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  clock, 
without  touching  his  wine,  sat  waiting  for  the  doctor.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  rise  and  go  look  at  the  sick  man, 
who  lay  groaning,  and  utterly  dead  to  all  around.  The 
priest  saw  by  his  face  that  he  was  not  to  be  interrupted,  and 
bX)oke  not  a  word,  but  drank  quietly. 
An  hour  passed. 

*'  Not  yet,"  said  Gracchus,  with  impatience— ''  and  an 
hour  gone." 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  without ;  the  valet  en- 
tered, with  a  face  of  consternation  and  aUrm.  Marie  and 
the  love  of  Antiboul  followed,  and  th^  Paul  Ledru,  who 
was  holding  a  man  by  the  collar,  a  pistol  to  his  side. 


Antiboul  stood  astounded. 

«  A  thousand  excuses,"  muttered  the  valet,  alternately  to 
Gracchus  and  to  the  strange  man ;  "  but  monsieur  the  doc- 
tor would  not  come." 

"  So  you  brought  him,"  replied  Gracchus,  without  allow- 
ing him  to  tell  his  story.  "  You  did  right,  and  saved  me 
a  journey." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  doctor,  a  small  old  man,  who  was  trem- 
bling in  every  limb. 

"  Let  him  go,  Paul,"  said  Gracchus.  "  Monsieur  the 
doctor,  a  thousand  excuses  I  My  friend,  Charles  Clement, 
nephew  to  the  Duke,  is  ill,  and  Paul  here  loves  his  master.'* 

<'  No  excuses,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  himself,  and  look- 
ing round  a  little  reassured;  "  the  fact  is,  the  town  is  in  an 
uproaf.  I  did  not  know — in  fact,  I  thought — insurgents — 
danger — stray  ball — and  so " 

"  Not  a  word, "  answered  Gracchus,  "  but  this  way,  doc- 
tor; here  is  your  patient." 

The  doctor,  who,  since  his  arrival  in  the  house  of  the 
Duke,  had  been  recovering,  now  stood  grave  and  solemn 
before  the  young  man. 

"Clear  the  room,"  he  said,  "and  give  me  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  The  servants  went  out,  but  Paul  and  his  two  female 
companions  remained,  with  Gracchus  and  the  priest.  The 
doctor  then  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  smacked  his  lips,  wiped 
his  mouth,  and  methodistically  approached  the  bed. 

Gracchus  followed  him. 

"  Doctor,  the  exact  truth?" 

"  I  never  lie,"  replied  the  little  doctor,  dryly. 

"Pardon,"  said  Antiboul. 

"No  cause,  sir," 

"  But  how  is  he!" 

"  Not  the  least  danger.  Fever,  hot  pulse,  dry  skin,  and 
so  forth ;  but  good  constitution.  Ue  will  be  well  in  a  week," 

Gracchus  embraced  him. 

"Pens,  ink,  and  paper." 

Gracchus  brought  it,  while  Paul  and  Marie  looked  at  one 
another  with  intense  joy. 

The  doctor  had  said  there  was  no  danger. 

"Now,"  said  the  man  of  medicine,  "a  servant  home, 
who  can  fetch  the  draught,  and  I  will  come  in  the  morning. ' ' 

In  an  hour  more,  Charles  had  taken  his  medicine;  Grac- 
chus and  Father  Michel  were  sipping  wine  by  the  fireside  ; 
Paul  and  his  wife  had  had  a  room  assigned  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  young  ^rl ;  and  the  whole  house  was  still. 

Gracchus  said  not  a  word. 

He  was  thinking  how  to  get  back  Adela  to  the  house  be* 
fore  the  reooveiy  of  his  friend. 

Hxax  E:iniTU  the  skcond  book. 


SECTS  AND  SECTARIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

No.  n.— CABET. 


Cabet,  once  deputy  in  the  Chamber,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  always  a  republican,  an  exile  not  long  since 
in  [England,  and  now  a  public  and  European  charac- 
ter as  a  Socialist  missionary,  is  an  old  man.  He  is  well 
meaning,  full  of  kindly  emotions,  but  bigoted  to  a 
set  of  doctrines  wbicb  have  become  popular  under 
the  name  of  Communism.  The  person  whom  he 
most  resembles  is  Owen,  though  he  be  scarcely  bo 
mad  a«  that  celebrated  individual.     Cabet  has  writ- 


ten many  books.  Two  of  these  alone  are  worthy  of 
notice — ^his  "  Icaria,"  and  his  "  Christianity."  These 
two  productions  resume  all  his  theories.  By  an  exa- 
mination into  them  we  shall  arrive  at  what  he  desirei 
to  see  brought  about.  In  my  previous  article  on 
Fourier,  I  have  sufficiently  enlarged  on  what  Social- 
ism means,  not  to  require  to  repeat  once  more  my 
views  on  that  subject.  StUl  I  may  remark,  that 
Cabet  will  bear  oat  the  yiew  that  Sooialism  it  no- 
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thing  but  a  crusade  against  Christianity,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  new  form  which  infidelity  has  taken  to  sap 
religion,  faith,  morality,  and  all  the  higher  and  more 
sublime  aspirations  of  our  nature. 

The  mode  which  Cabet  takes  to  make  known  his 
Communism  is  through  a  noTel,  "  Voyage  en  l€arie,*\ 
which  is  certainly  amusing.  An  analysis  of  it  would 
interest,  but,  as  occupying  too  much  space,  we  can 
but  glance  through  it,  and  draw  thence  the  essence 
and  cream  of  Cabetian  belief.  An  English  noble- 
man. Lord  W.  Carisdale,  disgusted  with  civilization, 
starts  to  see  what  may  be  learnt  in  a  wholly  new 
country.  He  reaches  Icaria,  and  his  first  discoyery 
is,  that  the  Icarians  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  have 
any  foreign  products.  This  in  England  or  France 
would  be  awkward,  and  yet  Cabet  would  apply  his 
system  to  us.  Trade  and  commerce  he  roots  up  at 
once.  They  are  his  bugbears.  Cotton,  tea,  sagar, 
coffee,  silk,  evei^thing,  in  fact,  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce, we  must  do  without,  because  buying  and  sell- 
ing is  the  root  of  all  e?il.  Imagine  us  trying  it. 
Living  on  our  own  products,  wearing  woollens  and 
sheep-skins,  and  all  turning  shepherds  and  graziers ; 
as  cotton  factories,  furniture-makers,  silk-weavers, 
tea-merchants,  &c.  &c.  must  all  shut  up  shop  for 
want  of  the  raw  material.  But  as  Lord  W.  Caris- 
dale is  not  an  Icarian  on  entering  the  land,  he  pays 
£200  for  his  four  months'  residence  ;  and  this  being 
for  all  kinds  of  damage,  he  enters  boldly. 

He  travels  by  a  steamer,  of  course,  the  most  splen- 
did thing  conceivable ;  and,  best  of  all,  pays  nothing. 
The  first  city  he  enters  is  Tyroma,  a  splendid  town, 
full  of  people  all  well  dressed,  rich  and  happy,  with 
every  conceivable  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  ima- 
gination can  give  them.  He  travels  by  a  stage- 
coach, and  "finds  the  whole  country  one  delicious 
garden,  where  every  acre  is  cultivated  to  the  high- 
est degree.  Everywhere,  roads,  bridges,  mountains, 
shows  the  intense  care  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  end  of  his  journey,  a  magnificent  hotel 
excites  further  his  surprise.  After  playing  with  the 
traveller's  astonishment  for  some  time,  Cabet  con- 
descends to  explain,  and  the  explanation  is  the  very 
marrow  of  Cabet's  system. 

All  property  is  confiscated  to  the  republic.  No 
private  person  owns  anything  save  his  talents  and 
his  labour.  No  amount  of  industry  will  enable  him 
to  be  rewarded  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  anything 
he  can  caQ  his  own.  The  state,  the  republic,  is 
the  owner,  and  the  government  is  nothing  else  but  a 
committee  of  management,  to  govern,  manage,  and 
be»  in  fact,  the  steward  of  the  nation.  The  govern- 
ment builds  yon  a  house,  and  gives  you  a  residence 
suitable  to  your  wants  and  those  of  your  family.  You 
want  a  hat — it  gives  you  a  hat ;  a  coat — it  gives 
you  a  coat ;  you  want  to  travel — the  railways,  omni- 
buses, and  canal-boats  of  the  nation  are  at  your 
serviee  gratuitously  ;  you  want  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
to  a  ball,  to  a  concert — ^you  go,  and  nobody  says 
''pay."  And  for  all  this  what  do  you  in  return? 
You  work ;  for  learia  is  a  nation  of  artisans,  and 
none  are  without  a  trade.  We  shall  see  presently 
by  the  developments,  that  if  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  makes  a  man  a  judge,  he  earns  his  living  still 
as  a  blacksmith. 

All  this  rests  on  a  false  basis.    No  man  works 


simply  for.  the  pleasure  of  working.  No  matter 
whether  we  labour  in  the  law,  in  physic,  in  carpentry, 
in  writing,  we  all  do  so  with  enthusiasm,  in  the  hope 
of  rising  in  the  world,  of  enriching  ourselves,  and 
acquiring  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-citizens,  or  to  give 
ease,  and  comfort,  and  happiness  to  these  around  us. 
The  greatest  incentive  to  labour  and  industry  in  man 
is  the  hope  of  possessing  something  which  we  may 
call  our  own.  Cabet  annihilates  all  these  impulses 
to  exertion.  He  places  us  in  a  state  in  which"  we 
are  told — "  Work,  for  it  is  your  duty.  If  yon  work, 
everything  you  require  in  reason  for  yonr  use  is 
yours — that  is  to  say,  good  clothes,  gold  watches, 
public  and  splendid  vehicles  ;  but  we  aUow  yon  to  lay 
by  nothing  which  shall  constitute  property."  Let 
M.  Cabet  have  his  system  based  on  any  scale^i^^reat 
or  small,  and  he  will  see  if  men  or  women  either  will 
walk  at  this  pace  ;  and  if  his  Icaria  will  not,  instead 
of  being  a  paradise  of  palaces,  cultivated  to  the  very 
height  of  perfection,  become  a  region  of  brambles 
and  briars,  and  mud-hovels.  Destroy  emulation, 
and  where  are  we  ?  Why  do  I  seek  to  dress  well 
and  elegantly  ?  Because  vanity  makes  me  wish  to 
let  all  the  world  see  my  social  position.  Why  do  I 
wear  a  splendid  gold  watch,  with  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones,  instead  of  a  brass  one  with  good  works, 
but  because  I  am  proud  to  show  my  ability  to  do 
more  than  my  neighbour  ?  Give  all  the  world  an 
equal  right  to  wear  the  fine  clothes  and  the  gold 
watch,  and  I  no  more  care  about  them.  I  am  afraid 
Cabet's  Icarians  would  soon  sink  into  skins  and 
canvas  under  his  positive  equality  system. 

Cabet  allows  no  one  to  have  a  ooach  of  their  own, 
of  course  ;  but  omnibuses  run  throngh  his  streets  at 
every  moment  gratuitously,  which  place  all  on  the 
same  level.  But  where  there  is  no  need  of  work,  it  is 
no  matter  if  all  trades  be  suppressed.  The  object  is 
to  make  as  little  work  as  possible.  This  is  the 
enticing  side  of  Cabet's  system.  Let  ns  quote  a  few 
words  from  our  Icarian  philosopher  ^— 

**  Man  is  distinguished  essentially  from  all  other  beings  ly  his 
reSson,  his  perfectibilitj,  and  his  sociability.  PmfiMtnd^  eon- 
viaced  by  experience  that  there  can  be  no  happiness  without  asso- 
ciation and  without  equality,  the  Icarians  form  a  society,  foonded 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect  equality.  All  are  associates,  riti- 
zeus,  equals  in  rights  and  in  duties;  iH  equally  share  the  duties 
and  the  benefits  of  the  assodatton;  tii  fonn  bnt  one  fianilyy  \rboae 
members  are  united  by  the  bond  of  fraternity.  *  *  In  the 
same  way  that  we  form  a  single  society,  a  people,  a  sing^  fiunOy, 
their  territory,  with  its  subterraneous  mines  and  ito  npper  construc- 
tions, form  but  one  doiliain.  *  *  *  All  tile  moveables  of 
the  associates,  with  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  labour, 
form  but  one  sociid  capital.  This  social  domain  and  this  social 
capital  belong  indivisibly  to  the  people,  who  cnhivate  and  work 
them  in  common,  who  administer  them  tiiemsdvos  and  by  their 
delegates,  and  who  then  equally  divide  the  results.** 

This  fixed,  he  goes  on — 

"  All  Icarians  being  associates  and  equal,  all  must  follow  a  tndr . 
and  work  the  same  number  of  hours;  bnt  all  their  int«Uig«iiee  is 
exercised  to  find  every  possible  means  of  making  work  short,  vatied, 

agreeable,  and  without  danger." 

When  one  works  at  the  price  offered  by  Cabet, 
work  had  need  be  agreeable. 

"  All  the  instruments  of  labour,  and  materials  to  work  with,  are 
found  by  the  social  capital,  as  all  the  piodoctions  of  the  earth,  aad 
the  results  of  industry,  are  deposited  in  the  public  msgaaiies.  All 
are  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  furnished  with  the  sodal  c^ta),  aid 
all  precisely  ike  same^  according  to  sex  and  nge." 

This  is  tremendous;  for  if  it  were  possible    and 
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Cabei  promisdA  magnifioent  palaces,  splendidly  fur- 
nished, to  all,  with  pianos,  harps,  carpets — the  amount 
of  work  cut  out  would  render  its  ease  and  lightness 
a  dream.  But  this  is  not  all.  Democracy  in  its 
modified  form— the  only  one  fit  for  a  country  with 
more  than  one  single  town,  that  is,  a  country  ruled 
by  men  annually  chosen  by  universal  suf&age— -is 
not  enough  for  Cabet.  Every  governmental  propo- 
sition ootnes  before  the  nation,  who  accept  or  reject 
at  will ;  that  is,  there  is  no  government  at  all.  The 
shadow  of  a  legislature,  according  to  Cabet's  sys- 
tem, is  oompoBe<^  of  2,000  members,  sitting  perma- 
nently, of  whom  1000  vacate  their  seats  every  year. 
Ho  is  careful  to  exclude  functionaries ;  but,  as  nobody 
IS  paid,  where  is  the  danger?  The  executive  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  council  of  15. 

Of  course,  in  Icaria  these  rulers  are  the  perfection 
of  men,  as,  indeed,  everything  is  perfect;  for,  like 
Fourier,  Cabet  teaches  us  that  his  system  purifies, 
elevates^  and  ennobles  even  the  material  world.  Thus, 
in  Icaria,  gas  is  inodorous,  houses  have  no  loose  chim- 
ney-pots or  flower-pots,  horses  never  trip,  coaches 
never  lose  a  wheel,  boys  never  throw  orange-peel  on 
the  ground,  and  accidents  never  happen.  What  a 
hj^py  people! 

We  next  £nd  that  Icaria  ij^^e  mass  of  public 
monuments,  museums,  statues,^otures,  &c.,  all  exe- 
cuted for  the  state  by  artists,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  devote  their  lives  to  the  public  weal.  But 
the  history  of  the  world  has  shown  that  such  men 
are  the  exceptions  ;  and  does  Cabet  expect  to  alter 
human  nature?  Man  works  from  innumerable  mo- 
tives. Every  profession — law,  physic,  the  church, 
the  senate— has  its  emotions  and  its  pleasures,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reward.  With  most  men  the  race 
upwards  is  the  chief  delight  of  their  existence ;  but 
how  many  will  paint  a  picture,  carve  a  statue,  or 
erect  a  splendid  public  building,  to  have  a  mere  vote 
of  thanks  firom  society!  There  are  those  who  would, 
but  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  walls  of  all  Icaria  with 
pictures,  and  to  fill  their  galleries  with  statues.  Even 
with  the  incentive  of  wealth,  position,  and  power, 
how  many  men  fall  by  the  way,  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted ! 

Bitt  let  us  see  how,  in  Icaria,  the  important  ques- 
tion of  gastronomy  is  treated. 

*'  A  Gommittee  of  learned  men,  selected  by  the  legislstnre,  ap- 
proved by  all  the  dtisens,  has  made  a  list  of  all  known  aliments, 
indicating  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  each.  More  than  this, 
it  has  indicated  the  necessary,  the  useful,  and  the  agreeable;  and 
has  printed  a  list  in  several  volumes,  of  which  every  family  has  a 
copy.         •         •         ♦         •       Thg  jjjgt  Qf  gQQ^  aliments  thus 

agreed  on,  it  is  the  Bepublic  which  provides  them,  by  its  agricul- 
turists and  its  labourers,  and  which  distributes  them  to  the  families; 
and  as  no  one  can  have  any  other  food  than  that  which  is  distri- 
buted, you  will  readily  conceive  that  no  one  can  consume  other 
than  aliments  approved  of.** 

Everybody  gets  an  equal  share  ;  the  committee 
settles  the  number  and  hour  of  the  repasts.  At  six, 
the  workmen — ^that  is^  all  men — ^take  a  morning,  at 
nine  a  breakfast,  at  two  a  dinner,  all  in  public  eating 
houses,  except  the  women  and  children,  who  break- 
fast at  home.  The  supper  is  taken  at  home.  On 
Sunday,  every  family  has  its  meals  sent  home.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  in  Icaria,  all  breakfast,  dine, 
and  sup  splendidly,  in  splendid  restaurants,  and  that, 
if  Cabet  expects  his  public  moals  from  Oporto,  the 

VOL.  XV. — VO,  CLXXIX. 


ingredients  are  all  assorted  to  tempt  a  Frenchman's 
palate. 

Clothing  is  the  same.  The  government  fixes  tlio 
dress  of  every  age  and  sex,  even  to  tho  colour  to  bo 
worn  by  fair  and  dark  women  ;  while  children,  girls, 
virgins,  married  women,  widows,  remarried  widows, 
and  widowers,  each  have  their  uniform.  The  public 
shops  and  warehouses  supply  a  certain  quantity  of 
ready-made  clothing  every  yeai'  to  each  person,  this 
clothing  being  made  by  machinery  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, idleness  being  the  great  object  Cabet  and  his 
Icarians  aim  at.  For  those  who  like  uniformity, 
our  Communist  philosopher  is  the  man.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  habiliments  is  great,  the  women 
even  sporting  artificial  feathers  and  diamonds  on 
great  occasions. 

I  pass  over  his  balloon-posts  and  sub-marine  boats, 
simple  extravagances,  as  well  as  his  education  scheme, 
which  would  suit  any  state  of  society,  or  none,  but 
not  more  community  than  anything  else,  except 
noticing  that  it  excludes  all  questions  of  religion.  The 
children  are  taught  gymnastics,  obedience,  love  of 
their  parents,  their  duties  to  their  country,  &c.  ;  but 
so  great  a  philosopher  as  M.  Cabet,  of  course,  despises 
the  idea  of  teaching  them  to  love  and  adore  Him 
who  created  them,  and  to  whom  they  owe  all  their 
faculties  for  happiness  and  existence  itself.  But  I 
have  said  M.  Cabet  is  a  philosopher  and  a  French- 
man.    This  explains  the  lacune. 

But  we  approach  the  great  question — that  of 
labour— one  which  in  all  ages  and  all  times  has 
vexed  economists  and  rulers,  and  which  can  be  settled 
in  but  one  way — ^by  admitting  all  to  the  only  real 
and  practicable  community — that  of  rights — and  by 
sanctifying  the  principle  of  truo  democracy.  All 
thus  having  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  an 
equal  interest  in  the  state,  and  both  parties,  capital 
and  labour,  being  in  presence  of  the  senate,  it  is 
impossible  that  time  should  not  do  away  with  the 
evils  which  exist.  As  long  as  property  and  capital 
rule  a  country,  labour  will  be  at  their  mercy,  will 
be  miserable,  and  ready  to  catch  at  the  wild  and 
visionary  theories  of  Fouriers,  Cabets,  Blancs,Proud- 
hons,  Lerouxs,  &c.  Cabet  settles  the  question  by 
making  us  all  workmen.  Let  us  transcribe  into 
English  his  great  passage  on  the  Organization  of 
Labour: — 

*'  It  is  the  republic  or  the  community  which  each  year  deter- 
mines aU  the  objects  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  produced  or 
fabricated  for  the  nourishment,  clothing,  lodging,  and  furnishing 
of  the  people.  It  is  it,  and  it  alone,  which  has  them  fabricated,  by 
her  workmen,  in  her  establishments,  all  industries  and  manufac- 
tories being  national,  all  the  workmen  being  national.  It  is  it  which 
constructs  all  workshops,  choosing  always  the  most  fitting  posi- 
tions and  tlu)  best  plans,  oiganijiing  immense  factories,  uniting 
together  aU  those  whose  unity  is  advantageous,  and  pausing  at  no 
expense  required  to  produce  so  useful  a  result.  It  is  it  which 
selects  processes,  choosing  always  the  best,  and  hastening  to^ub- 
liah  all  discoveries,  all  inventions,  and  all  improvements.  It  is  it 
which  instructs  its  numerous  woiionen,  which  supplies  them  with 
the  raw  material  and  with  tools ;  and  which  distributes  work  to 
tliem,  dividing  it  between  them  in  the  most  productive  manner,  and 
paying  them  in  kind  instead  of  in  money.  It  is  it  which  receives 
all  objects  mamifactarcHl,  and  which  deposits  them  in  the  immense 
magazines  of  tlie  republic,  to  divide  them  aftcPR'ards  among  all 
their  children.  And  this  republic,  which  wills  and  disposes  of 
everything,  is  the  committee  of  industry,  tiio  national  rqNPMento- 
tion,  the  people  itself.  You  must  at  once  perceive  the  incalculable 
economy  of  every  kind,  and  the  incalculable  advantages  of  e\-ery 
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kJndi  which  miut  oecossarily  result  from  this  first  gonend  arrange- 
ment. Evei^'body  is  a  national  workman,  and  works  for  the 
rq>abUc.  Everybody,  man  and  woman,  without  exception,  exer- 
cises a  trade,  or  an  art,  or  a  profession,  decided  on  by  the  law. 
Boys  begin  only  to  work  at  eighteen,  and  girls  at  seventeen,  their 
lirst  years  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  their  strength  and 
their  edaeation." 

This  last  feature  is  good,  and  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  en- 
tering upon  a  system  of  community  for  the  purpose, 
however  desirable. 

"Aged  persons  are  exempt  at  65  for  men,  at  50  for  women;  but 
labour  is  so  little  &tigaing,  and  even  so  agreeable,  that  very  few 
elaim  th«  exemption,  all  continning  their  habitual  occupation,  or 
making  themsdves  useful  in  some  manner.  *  *  *  *  I  have 
said  that  labour  is  agreeable,  and  without  fatigue;  our  laws  spare 
nothing,  in  fact,  to  render  it  so,  because  no  manufacturer  was  ever 
known  so  good  for  his  workmen  as  the  republic  is  for  his.  Ma- 
chines are  multiplied  without  limit,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they 
replace  200,000,000.000  of  horses,  and  3,000,000,000  of  workmen ; 
it  is  they  which  execute  all  work  which  is  dangerous,  laborious, 
unwholesome,  dirty,  or  disgusting:  it  is  these  that  shine  above  aU 
the  reason  and  intelligence  of  my  countrymen.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Everything  combines  to  render  labour  agreeable:  education,  which 
tnehes  children  to  love  and  esteem  it,  the  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  the  workahops,  the  song  which  animates  and  rejoices  the  mass 
of  labourers,  the  equality  of  labour  for  all,  its  moderate  duration, 
and  the  honour  with  which  all  labours  are  surrounded  in  public 
opinion." 

All  this  would  be  possible  were  man  a  machine, 
equal  in  talent,  industry,  ability,  equal  in  desires. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Few  persons  would  consider  this 
mathematical  cut-and-dried  system  happiness.  Work 
is  not  loveable.  It  is  the  result  which  makes  it  so. 
It  is  the  reward.  The  reward  here  is  maintenance 
only.  Whether  we  be  industrious,  enterprising,  or 
not,  the  result  is  the  same.  There  is  no  indepen- 
dence, no  liberty,  no  shadow  of  freedom.  All  men 
are  mill-horses  at  the  service  of  the  republic.  Nor 
ean  any  sane  man  desire  to  see  all  men  workmen, 
artificers  of  the  hand.  The  only  system  of  associa- 
tion practicable,  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  very  de- 
sirable, is  the  voluntary  association  of  workmen,  di- 
viding the  profits  among  themselves,  expelling  the 
lazy,  drunken,  and  perverse,  and  simply  gaining, 
when  practicable,  the  profits  which  the  capitalist  now 
enjoys.  But  this  is  only  possible  with  a  few  select 
and  superior  artisans,  apt  to  business,  full  of  natural 
industry,  intelligence,  and  enlightenment.  For  the 
great  mass,  the  master,  the  manufacturer,  the  mill- 
owner,  so  vilely  used  by  selfish  aristocrats,  will  al- 
ways remain  the  true  friend,  the  guardian  of  the 
working  classes. 

Let  us  see  how  Cabet  settles  the  question  of  ta- 
lent. By  intolerable  insolence  towards  the  Deity : — 

"  Mind,  intelligence,  genius,  are  they  not  gifts,  and  would  it  be 
just  to  punish  those  who  possess  least?  Ke^n  and  society,  must 
they  not  repair  the  inequality  produced  by  blitid  chance F  He  whose 
genius  makes  him  useful,  is  he  not  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the 
satisihction  he  experiences?  If  we  make  any  distinction,  it  will 
be  in  frvour  of  the  most  laborious  and  painful  profession." 

And  the  idU  ! 

**  The  idle,  there  are  none!  How  can  there  be  any,  when  labonr 
is  so  agreeable  P" 

Cabet  makes  his  hours  of  labour  seven,  which  is 
tempting ;  with  women  it  is  only  four,  their  family 
labour  not  included.  Ho  makes  us  rise  at  five,  at 
•ix  go  to  work,  at  nine  the  women  do  the  same ;  from 
nine  to  one  the  schools  and  workshops  are  full ;  from 
one  to  two  the  workmen  return  home ;  from  two  to 


three  they  dine;  from  three  to  nine  walk  about, 
amuse  themselves ;  and  at  ten  are  in  bed.  A  pretty 
monotonous  existence  for  a  creature  with  the  intel- 
lect, attributes,  and  impulses  of  man. 

The  immense  economy  of  health,  of  absenc«  from 
physical  pain,  from  toothache,  &c.,  I  pass  over  as 
mere  moonshine.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  put  such 
promises  on  paper,  as  also  his  increase  of  tho  popu- 
lation—in Icaria  we  find,  in  1782,  25,000,000,  a  year 
or  two  back  60,000,000 — to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty 
of  the  women,  and  aU  by  the  adoption  of  Icar's,  or 
Cabet's  system.  The  passion  of  love  is  naU  with 
Cabet.  People  think  only  of  tho  perfecting  of  the 
human  race. 

"For  fifty  years  past,  a  numerous  commission,  constituted  W 
Icar,  composed  of  doctors  and  learned  men,  occupy  thcmselv« 
without  ceasing  in  perfecting  the  human  species,  with  the  eoovir- 
tion  that  man  is  in  all  things  infinitely  more  perfectible  than  uu> 
mals  and  vegetables.  The  republic  ordained  by  thia  commi&siua, 
that  in  case  the  probabilities  were,  that  a  young  man  and  woujiu 
would  have  infirm  children,  they  ghould  be  prevented  marryir.g. 
*  *  ♦  •  ♦  But  this  is  not  all;  nothing  has  more  aatoni^iioi 
me,  than  the  labours,  experiments,  observations,  discoveries,  surees*. 
and  hopes  of  this  committee  of  perfection,  whose  journal  is  derourai 
by  the  learned.  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  Admire  the  absurdity  of  cavilisa- 
tion.  Nearly  always  and  everywhere  marriage  has  been  prohibi:ed 
between  brother  and  sister;  and  why?  Because  it  is  known  thai 
if  brother  and  sister  were  to  marry  during  many  general  ion-s  th^ii 
children  would  go  on  everlastingly  deteriorating.  The  neer^sity 
has  thus  been  acknowledged  of  mixing  races,  of  mixing  fiunilies, 

"  And  yet,  prohibition  has  been  confined  to  near  rdauons!  Herr, 
on  the  contrary,  tlie  republic,  the  good  republic,  the  popular  re- 
presentation, the  committee  of  perfection,  the  people  itself,  t-oc- 
tinually  dwell  on  the  perfectioning  of  the  human  race;  the  dark 
man  chooses  a  fair  woman,  the  &ir  a  dark,  a  mountaineer  a  womaB 
of  tho  plain,  the  man  of  the  north  a  child  of  the  south.** 

Paris,  containing  the  most  mixed  population  per- 
haps in  the  world,  where  French  of  all  races,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Greeks, 
Kassians,  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes,  Indians,  Negroes, 
have  married  and  intermarried  for  many  years,  con- 
tains also  the  ugliest  men  and  women,  the  greatest 
amount  of  cripples,  hump  backs,  &c.  I  know  of.  But 
to  continue: — 

"  Tho  republic  negotiates  also  with  the  handsomest  foreign  racr» 
to  have  beautiful  children  of  both  sexes,  which  it  adopts,  edncatc's 
and  marries  to  its  own  children." 

Of  course  the  result  is  magnificent — in  Icaria. 
In  the  same  happy  land,  the  press,  newspapers, 
novels,,  histories,  pamphlets,  are  all  submitted  to  a 
censor.  No  one  can  publish  a  line  without  permis- 
sion. The  republic  monopolises  all  printing  offices; 
and,  besides,  as  Cabet  says,  "  no  books  are  sold,  bo- 
cause  no  one  has  any  money  to  buy  with."  In  this 
free  and  democratic  land,  as  freedom  and  democracy 
are  understood  by  Maitre  Cabet,  tx-ftoewrtur-gtm' 
red,  avocat  a  la  cour  Royale  de  Paris,  no  one  can 
write  a  book,  unless  he  has  received  permission  from 
the  republic  to  make  literature  his  profession.  The 
same  admirable  freedom  is  adapted  to  the  press.  But 
one  national  newspaper  is  allowed  in  each  province, 
and  one  in  each  commune.    Happy  land  of  harmony! 

I  have  said  that  the  aim  of  all  Socialists  is  to 
overthrow  every  form  of  Christianity  aad  of  received 
religion,  to  substitute  a  cold,  inanimate  worship  of 
nature.  Lot  the  reader  judge  this  by  study  of  Cabet^s 
view  of  religion.  It  is  long,  bat  a  study  of  it  will 
show  what  Socialism  reaUy  means.  A  council  of 
wise  men  is  described  as  sitting:— > 
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"  Is  there  a  God;  that  is  to  say,  a  first  cause,  of  which  all  we 
see  is  the  effect?  Yes.     *     *     ♦ 

"  Is  this  Qod  known?     No. 

"  Is  bis  form  known?  No !  Thousands  of  people  give  him 
thousands  of  different  forms. 

"  Is  man  made  in  his  image?  We  wish  to  think  so,  but  we 
know  nothing. 

"Does  the  Council  believe  in  the  Revelation  made  to  Hoses  by 
a  God  with  a  human  fece?     No. 

**  Does  the  Council  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  work  of  man?  Tea. 

**Does  theCoondl  believe  what  the  Bible  says?  No:  there  is 
no  fairy  tale,  no  tale  of  sorcery,  ghosts,  thousand  and  one  nights, 
or  mythological  fables,  which  are  not  as  credible. 

"  Does  the  Council  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  God  ?  The 
thousands  of  religions  which  cover  the  earth  are  all  human  insti- 
tutions, imagined  and  created  to  rule  the  people.  All  the  founders 
of  the  beet  known  rtligions — Confucius  in  China,  Lama  in  Tar- 
tary,  Sinto  in  Japan,  Brahma  and  Bhudda  in  India,  Zoroaster  in 
Persia,  OsirU  and  Is'u  in  E^ypi,  Jupiter  and  his  court  in  Phenft- 
cia  and  in  Greece,  Minos  in  Crete,  Moses  in  Judea,  Pythagoras  in 
Italy,  Numa  at  Rome,  Odin  in  the  North,  Mahomet  in  Arabia, 
Maneo  Capec  in  Pern,  and  others  in  other  countries,  are  all  mem  of 
ffeniui,  (inchding  Ists !)  but  only  men.  Jems  Christ,  oondemned 
and  unoomprehended  by  his  oonntiymen,  rcgeoted  800  years  by 
philosophy,  that  is,  by  the  learned  and  enlightened  world,  is  evi- 
dently but  a  man  also,  but  a  man  who  merits  a  first  rank  in  hu- 
manity by  his  devotion  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
by  his  proclamation  of  the  principle  of  equality,  fraternity,  and 
oommnnity. 

"  How  was  man  formed?     We  know  not. 

"  Can  we  adopt  the  Bible  as  a  book  par  excelUnee?    No.** 

I  decline  giTing  hie  reaion8,it  being  painful  enongh 
to  quote  any  of  this  blasphemouB  balderdash,  bat  it 
is  necessary  to  show  what  Socialism  really  is.  The 
attack  on  the  Bible  is  beyond  everything  disgusting, 
vulgar,  and  puerile.  And  now  this  man,  who  pre* 
tends  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  thus  nul- 
lifies his  semi-belief  by  denying  a  future  state. 

"  Does  the  CouncQ  believe  in  Paradise?  Oppressed  and  un- 
happy people  have  need  of  believing  in  it ;  bat  we  have  generally 
no  other  misfortunes  except  illness  and  moral  suffering,  and  we  are 
glad  that  the  unfortunate  should  believe  in  a  better  life,  which  may 
aid  them  to  bear  their  pains." 

The  same  question  is  applied  relative  to  hell,  and 
the  Council  reply  that  all  Icarians  being  virtuous 
and  good,  '*  we  don't  believe  in  hell,  which,  to  us,  is 
useless."  So  that  there  is  no  future  state,  no  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  God  has  no  other  power 
over  us  than  annihilation  in  this  life,  which,  apart 
from  its  wretchedness,  is  a  monstrous,  miserable,  and 
absurd  theory,  worthy  of  an  intelligent  monkey  or 
ourang-outang  at  the  best. 

After  all  these  discussions  of  the  wise  men  of  Ica- 
ria,  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  religion, 
no  worship  in  Icaria  ;  that  religion  is  an  absurdity, 
that  reason  serves  all  the  purpose ;  and  Cabet  goes 
on  in  the  most  insolent  and  vulgar  manner  to  ridicule 
the  very  existence  of  a  God,  though  just  now  his  coun- 
cil has  owned  one.  A  devoted  and  ardent  loyer  of 
democracy,  I  have,  in  the  interest  of  this  popular 
form  of  policy,  undertaken  to  show  that  our  worst 
enemies  are  the  Socialists.  We  find  thom  crushing 
liberty,  annihilating  literature,  depriving  us  of  God, 
of  religion,  of  hope  in  the  future,  reducing  us  to  ani- 
mated machines,  and  all  in  the  cause  of  infidelity. 
A  stronger  proof  of  this  could  not  be  given  than  by 
quoting  Cabet's  ridicule  of  the  idea  of  an  all-seeing, 
all-powerful,  almighty  being,  but  I  cannot  soil  the 
pages  I  write  for  with  the  quotation. 

But  Cabet  is  not  quite  mad  enough  to  think  his 
Bystem  applicable  at  once,  and  in  order  not  to  alarm 


living  people,  he  proposes  a  transitory  system.  Pro- 
perty is  to  be  held  sacred  for  fifty  years,  but  sub- 
jected to  the  national  subdivision.  All  persons  bom 
under  the  new  system  are  to  adopt  it.  All  raw 
materials  are  to  be  exempt  from  duty  ;  salaries  fixed 
by  law  ;  500  millions  of  francs  are  annually  to  be 
applied  to  giving  work,  the  army  is  to  be  abolished^ 
celibacy  is  to  be  discouraged,  &c.  &c. 

Cabet*s  grand  object  is  to  produce  utter  equality ^ 
and  his  arguments  tend  to  this  throughout.  Object 
that  man  is  naturally  unequal.     He  replies : — 

**  Nature  has  not  only  made  them  eqoal  in  strength,  but  eqml 
iu  intelligence ;  for  the  differenoe  which  is  remarked  on  this  point, 
between  two  men,  arises  from  a  multitude  of  Uttle  circumstances 
in  which  each  is  found  after  his  birth ;  their  organs  were  the  same 
on  being  bom,  and  had  the  same  declination;  both  were  equally 
ignorant ;  both  equally  wanted  educution ;  and  if  both  had  been 
placed  in  the  same  drcumstanoes,  their  intelligenoe  and  their  in^ 
struction  would  have  been  the  same.** 

That  isy  place  any  man  in  the  same  position  as 
Napoleon,  Cromwell,  CsBsar,  or  Washington,  and 
he  would  be  as  great. 

I  am  bound  to  add,  that  it  is  in  his  materialism^ 
in  his  irreligion,  in  his  infidelity,  lies  the  whole 
moral  objection  to  Cabet.  He  has  none  of  the 
systematic  immoralities  of  Fourier ;  and,  more  than 
that,  his  "  Voy<ig6tn  learu**  contains  much  most  im- 
portant  and  interesting  matter.  His  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Democracy  '*  contains 
much  that  is  valuable.  It  is  full  of  materials  for  a 
more  extended  work. 

Cabet  is  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  is  a  republican, 
but  conceives  republicanism  useless  without  com* 
munism,  without  infidelity,  without  materialism.  In 
one  of  his  later  chapters  he  thus  resumes: — 

**  Who  can  deny  progress  P  Who  oan  deny  the  advantage  of 
civilization  over  a  savage  state ;  of  slavery  over  the  extermination 
of  the  vanquished  \  of  freedom  over  slavery,  over  Christianity,  over 
Paganism  ;  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  mutual  love,  over  caste ;  of 
activity  and  progress  over  the  statu  quo\  •  ♦  *  of  liberty 
over  despotism  ;  of  oommoos,  of  feudalism,  of  independence,  over 
forced  submission ;  of  the  representative  system  over  monarehy,  or 
aristocracy  in  its  absolute  form  \  of  the  republic  over  royalty.** 

But  he  adds:—- 

*'  But  what  is  a  republic  alone,  without  the  extinction  of  misery, 
and,  consequently,  of  opulence.** 

And  a  little  farther,  he  asserts  : — 

'*  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  diflnitive  halt  between  slavery  and 
association  or  equality ;  between  opulence,  and  misery,  and  com- 
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Cabet  can  see  no  medium.  A  form  of  government 
uniting  Christian  morals  with  democratic  virtues, 
securing  equality  of  rights,  defending  the  sacredness 
of  property  and  the  reward  of  industry,  destroying 
all  unjust  privileges,  securing  support  and  shelter  to 
the  unemployed,  preventing  enormous  accumulations 
of  wealth,  he  rejects  with  contempt.  A  republic  like 
that  of  America,  which,  apart  from  its  black  stain,  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  giving  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  the  people,  he  refuses.  He  must  have 
Icaria ;  and  the  result  is,  that  if  Fourier  has  prepared 
a  system  suited  to  prostitutes  and  thieves,  Cabet  has 
conceived  one  for  atheists  and  infidels;  a  nation  of 
materialists,  without  religion,  without  liberty,  and 
without  even  the  hope  of  a  great,  sublime,  and  glori- 
ous future,  promised  us  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
earthly  existence,  and  of  oar  spiritual  and  animal 
being. 
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"  Emigration  may  ho  oither  the  overflowing  of  a 
couutry,  or  tho  dosertion."  So  wrote  the  author  of 
the  definition,  ''greatest  quantity  of  happinesB  in  a 
given  tract  of  countiy,*'  since  altered  by  Bentham 
to  "  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number.*'  Of  tho  two,  we  prefer  the  original 
one.  It  was  penned  in  the  period  when  political 
writers  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  consult 
the  records  of  past  ages,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
progress  and  relations  of  population,  of  wealth,  and 
power,  and  national  happiness. 

Bat  of  late  we  have  had  such  a  clamour  among 
contending  parties,  that  our  only  chance  of  a  quiet 
opportunity  to  study  tho  present  aspect  of  affairs,  is 
to  be  "not  at  home'*  for  a  day,  to  "railway  depre- 
ciation," "imports  of  grain,"  "potato  failure,"  •'fall- 
ing off  of  revenue,"  "  decay  of  exports,*'  "  Manches- 
ter school,"  "  currency  doctors,"  and  all  other  fami- 
liar impertinents ;  and,  turning  our  back  on  "  Town" 
and  the  newspapers,  resolve  to  think  for  ourselves, 
in  a  less  frequented  path,  and  to  indulge  a  wider 
range  of  reflections. 

There  is  a  perfect  deluge  of  pamphlets,  speeches, 
prospectuses,  and  hand-bills  about  emigration.  To 
make  up  a  hash  of  these,  and  to  give  the  readers  of 
"Tait"  a  repetition  of  what  every  newspaper  conveys 
to  them,  would  be  to  insult  their  intelligence.  We 
prefer  going  a  step  beyond,  and  asking  if  the  tempo- 
rary causes  assigned  for  this  excessive  emigration 
are  sufficient  to  explain  the  effects.  We  do  not  think 
they  are,  and  propose  to  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
most  prominent,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  whether 
there  be  any  great  absorbing  cause  or  causes,  which 
swallow  up  the  numerous  minor  and  temporary  causes 
of  national  distress,  and  that  phase  of  it  specially 
connected  with  emigration.  We  know  better  than 
to  hazard  details  of  remedies — ^let  us  first  get  hold 
of  one  or  two  good  general  principles. 

We  shall  first  interrogate  the  classes  of  persons, 
who  are  pressing  forward  to  go  on  board  ship,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  asceUain  their  views  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  facts  of  their  case. 

Tho  potato  rot  and  the  Irish,  the  Highland  clear- 
ances and  the  Highlanders,  the  weavers  and  their 
emigration  clubs,  must  be  looked  into  more  closely. 
We  suspect  that  all  the  causes  assigned  for  our  diffi- 
culties, have  something  to  do  with  a  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  more  or  less 
openly,  between  two  different  adverse  influences, 
which,  for  want  of  better  names,  we  shall  denomi- 
nate, the  Feudal  System,  and  the  Commercial  Spirit. 
We  suspect  that  under  these  two  terms  many  details 
■will  ultimately  range  themselves. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  left  their  homes  in  the  past  year,  in 
search  of  homes  and  sustenance  in  distant  regions. 
Emigration  is  always  going  on  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  that  of  last  year  is  threefold  the  usual  average. 

It  is  the  duty  of  public  men,  and  it  concerns  the  in- 
terest of  almost  every  one,  to  inquire  carefblly  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  removal  of  such  numbers  of  our 
Mow-citizens,  what  events,  or  what  course  of  policy 


have  necessitated  the  flight  of  such  numbers  of  people 
from  their  native  soil. 

The  ready  reply  is,  "  the  potato  rot,"  the  loia  of 
food,  the  famine.  Well,  but  the  loss  of  one  year's 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  partial  failoro  of  a  aeeond, 
were  supplemented,  in  as  far  as  human  efforts  eoold 
supplement  the  loss,  by  importations  of  food,  and 
free  distributions  of  it.  The  majority  of  the  Iriah  who 
emigrated  were  agricultural  labourers.  Altlioogh 
the  crops  of  1846  had  failed,  the  land  and  its  capa- 
bilities remained.  Surely  it  is  easier  to  raise  crops 
on  land  that  has  already  been  under  tilla^,  land 
that  only  waits  the  application  of  labour,  of  which 
there  is  a  superabundance  in  the  country — ^it  is  easier 
to  raise  crops  on  prepared  land,  than  upon  unknown, 
unexplored,  or  unsurveyed  tracts  of  new*  oountrj. 
Mere  emigration  is  no  remedy  for  deficiency  of  food. 
Emigrants  do  not  expect  to  find  crops  awaiting 
them,  and  homes  provided  for  them,  which  they  have 
neither  toiled  for,  nor  purchased.  A  bad  year  may 
occur  in  any  country,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
land  is  lost  for  ever,  that  no  further  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  out  its  capabilities,  by  proper  manage- 
ment. 

Shipping  off  the  people  from  their  fiurms,  setting 
them  adrift  to  begin  the  world  again,  Mras  not  the 
way  to  prevent  short  crops,  or  loss  or  defioieiicy  of 
sustenance.  The  land  has  been  abandoned — the 
people,  the  labourers,  where  are  they?  The  failure 
of  the  potato  was  not  the  true  or  only  reason  for  the 
excess  of  emigration ;  there  must  have  been  some 
other  cause. 

Failure  of  crops,  and  poverty  and  starvation  in 
consequence,  could  not  suggest  a  long  and  dangerous 
voyage  as  a  remedy  for  bad  crops,  neither  did  they 
provide  means  of  removal ;  therefore  the  potato  rot 
was  not  the  efficient  cause  of  Irish  emigration. 

The  expenses  of  removal  were  advanced  by  other 
parties  than  those  who  had  lost  their  crops.  The 
emigration  scheme  was  suggested  and  worked  out,  by 
the  landlords  and  Government  agents,  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation.  There  was  no  necessary  connectioii 
between  potato  rot  and  emigration—- nothing  of  the 
nature  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  parties 
alluded  to,  of  handling  a  portion  of  the  notional 
wealth,  and  of  shipping  off  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, who,  under  proper  management,  ought  to  have 
remained  upon  the  soil,  and,  by  their  industry,  have 
augmented  the  general  supply  of  food. 

The  fact  is,  there  was  no  more  necessity,  no  more 
advantage  gained  by  the  excessive  exports  of  Irish 
peasantry  in  1847,  than  there  were  in  1848;  or  1846, 
or  any  oilier  year  during  the  last  ten ;  but  the  nation, 
while  under  panic,  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  of 
an  interested  party,  and  the  Irish  landlord  succeeded 
in  making  ejectments  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  at  the 
cost  of  the  industrious  British  who  remain  at  their 
posts. 

The  mismanagement  of  Ireland,  her  own  vefaintary 
degradation,  the  turbulence,  the  idleness,  the  univer- 
sal pauperism,  which  she  unfortunately  cherishes  and 
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defondfl,  despite  the  ciTilization  and  improTcment 
aboat  her,  are  a  puzzle  and  a  wonder  to  the  world 
around  her. 

The  causes  of  this  state  of  society  are  detailed  in 
recent  works,  Foster's  Volume,  Blue  Books,  notices 
of  trayellers,  the  newspapers  of  every  day's  issue. 
These  details  agree  in  descriptions  of  idleness  and 
insubordination,  and  agree  so  perfectly,  that  we  are 
always  led  to  one  conclusion,  whatever  account  we 
read,  whatever  colouring  is  put  upon  facts.  The  con- 
clusion of  all  our  inquiry  is,  "  that  Ireland  stands  in 
need  of  industry  and  of  coercion.  **  Coercion  first — 
that  cannot  injure  in  any  way  the  well-disposed.  In- 
dustry can  only  thrivo  in  tranquillity,  secured  by  the 
power  of  the  laws.  In  no  other  country  is  landlord- 
fihooting  a  national  amusement.  English  highway- 
men, of  the  old  school,  committed  murder  to  escape 
conviction.  The  Italian  murders  under  the  frenzy 
of  jealousy.  The  New  Zealander  can  plead  his  ac- 
quired taste  for  the  flesh  of  white  men.  In  Ireland, 
men  murder  from  revenge. 

The  British  Government  have  been  bullied  out  of 
a  fair  and  just  administration  of  justice.  They  have 
been  buUied  into  large  grants  of  money  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes — college-building,  draining,  road-making, 
emigration,  and  what  not? 

A  Qovemment  that  can  be  intimidated  into  any- 
thing, is  not  a  safe  Government  for  England.  It  can- 
not'stand  long,  and  can  scarcely  afford  to  be  honest. 

The  loans  to  Irish  landlords  for  improvements  are 
a  bad  investment.  The  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, who  raise  these  moneys, may  at  some  time  ask  to 
look  into  the  accounts. 

If  we  could  hazard  the  summing  up  of  our  impres- 
sions of  the  evils  of  Ireland  into  few  words,  we  should 
say,  that  the  decay  or  absence  of  industry  is  the  pri- 
mary evil.  And  yet,  in  the  north,  industry  has  pro- 
digiously increased  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Certain  districts  and  counties  are  quite  British  in 
their  industrial  character,  and  have  compensated  and 
concealed,  to  some  extent,  the  decline  of  the  more 
Celtic  portion  of  the  island.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  an  emigration  report  to  Parliament  stated  the 
cultivated  acres  in  Ireland  to  be  12,525,280  acres, 
and  these  figures  are  quoted  by  various  respectable 
statistical  writers;  but  Blue  Books,  presented  last 
session,  represent  the  cultivated  land  reported,  to  be 
only  6,438,575  acres.  Probably  a  large  amount  was 
unreported ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  decay 
or  absence  of  industry  is  the  master  evil  in  Ireland. 

A  recent  return  of  small  farms  in  Ireland,  shows 
an  enormous  falling  off  in  the  relative  number  of 
small  holdings,  while  no  system  of  large  farms,  on 
the  Scotch  plan,  are  noticed  as  having  been  substi- 
tuted. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  caused  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  Great  Britain,  that  has  never  been  calculated. 
She  was  called  upon,  without  delay,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  food,  and  that  in  terms  as  peremptory 
as  if  she  had,  by  some  sin  of  omission  or  commission, 
destroyed  all  the  potatoes  in  Ireland.  The  money 
market  was  immediately  convulsed,  and  a  *'  gold" 
panic  brought  on  to  buy  corn  for  Ireland.  Corn  was 
purchased,  and  consignments  of  Scotch  and  English 
manofaotures,  were  sacrificed  in  the  American  mar- 
fcetS|  ia  order  to  restore  the  balouoe  of  the  exchanges. 


We  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  potato  rot,  nor 
its  chain  of  consequences.  One  thing  is  not  impro« 
bable,  namely,  that  Ireland  sustained  the  smaller 
share  of  the  actual  loss.  It  has  transpired  that  Ire- 
land has  been  adding  to  her  vested  wealth  in  the 
funds,  at  the  rate  of  £1,281,000  per  annum,  for  the 
last  four  years.  Pretty  fair  savings  these,  out  of 
pauperism  and  famine. 

It  has  been  said,  "  that  England  must  either  raise 
Ireland  to  her  own  level,  or  be  dragged  down  to  the 
level  of  Ireland.  '*  The  latter  of  these  processes  seems 
the  easier  of  the  two.  It  is  going  on,  not  from  the 
choice  of  England,but  by  reason  of  the  unchecked  im- 
migration firom  the  sister  island.  Scotland  is  writhing 
under  an  Irish  invasion.  Three- fourths  of  the  Glasgow 
poor-rate  is  absorbed  by  Irish.  The  English  Unions 
are  equally  clamorous  against  the  "  tramps."  The 
remuneration  and  the  morals  of  the  working  people 
in  Scotland  have  been  equally  deteriorated  by  these 
intruders.  No  emigration  can  relieve  us  of  the  men- 
dicant strangers ;  they  do  not  wish  to  go  abroad,  and 
no  power  js  exerted  to  send  them.  No  free  state 
would  have  them,  and  no  British  colony  would  sub- 
mit to  have  these  Irish  poor  cast  upon  their  shores. 
They  are  poor  and  unemployed  from  choice,  from 
inveterate  habit.  "  The  evil  of  Ireland  is  the  decay^ 
or  the  loss  of  industry." 

Another  class  who  have  suffered  from  loss  of  crops, 
and  become  candidates  for  emigration,  are  the  High- 
landers and  Islanders  of  the  West  of  Scotland — a 
patient,  inoffensive  race,  who  would  rather  starve  by 
families,  and  entire  hamlets,  than  think  of  aggra- 
vating their  miseries  by  landlord-shooting,  or  cold- 
blooded murder  of  their  neighbours.  They,  too,  are 
the  victims  of  the  mismanagement  of  landlords,  and 
sufferers  in  a  greater  degree ;  for,  when  a  **  clearing" 
is  resolved  on,  go  they  must.  If  a  deer  forest  is  re- 
solved 00,  go  they  must.  If  a  sheep  farm  of  many 
miles  is  resolved  on,  go  they  must.  **  The  liberal  and 
intelligent  British  public"  is  above  looking  into  the 
case  of  the  poor  expatriated  Highlanders. 

In  England,  a  nobleman  taJJced  of  **  doing  what  he 
liked  with  his  own»"  and  the  indignation  has  scarcely 
yet  subsided;  but  in  Scotland,  feudal  lords  "  do  what 
they  please  with  their  own,"  and  nobody  asks  any 
questions.  The  English  aristocracy  are  finding  out 
that  Scotch  land,  tithe  free,  can  bo  bought,  and  en- 
tailed in  perpetuity.  Scotch  patriot  M.P.'s,  and  a 
free-trade  Ministry,  are  silent  on  the  question  of  a 
free  trade  in  land,  and  the  justice  of  treating  it  as 
other  commodities. 

Another  class  of  emigrants  are  the  artisans  of  ma« 
nufacturing  towns,  thrown  destitute  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade.  These  crises  are  occurring  with 
greater  frequency  and  severity  of  late  years.  A  sus- 
picion arises,  that  the  very  magnitude  of  our  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  exposes  them  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions and  inevitable  checks.  The  old  school  of 
economists  believed  that  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  annual 
surplus  income  of  a  country.  W  hethcr  this  idea  weru 
correct  or  not,  it  assuredly  suggested  a  useful  caution, 
not  to  be  found  in  current  maxims  of  the  day. 

The  disturbances  on  the  Continent  are  assigned  as 
explioatives  of  the  manufacturing  disti'ess.  Those 
who  aaaigu  this  reason,  forget  that  it  ia  a  eontradiC'* 
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tory  one.  The  same  disturbed  condition  which  pre- 
vented the  purchase,  and  consumption  of  British  goods, 
also  interrapted  manafactnring  industry  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  supply  of  goods,  from  French,  and  Bel- 
gian, and  German  looms,  having  been  stopped,  there 
ought  to  have  sprung  up  an  increased  demand  for 
British  goods.  In  other  words.  Continental  industry 
having  been  suspended  for  some  months,  stocks  ought 
to  have  been  so  much  reduced,  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  British  manufactures,  should  have  com- 
pensated the  falling  off,  and  maintained  our  average 
amount  of  exports  to  the  Continent.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case ;  and  we  are  painfully  convinced  that 
the  aggregation  of  masses  of  people  in  large  towns, 
and  their  subjection  to  restricted  and  artificial  modes 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  is  a  state  of  society  fraught 
with  much  inconvenience  and  danger  to  those  masses. 
It  suggests  the  query — "  Is  it  not  possible  to  carry 
the  manufacturing  system  too  far  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  make  too  many  persons,  helplessly  dependent  on 
the  progress  of  manufactures  alone,  for  their  sub- 
•istence?*' 

We  remember  theenthusiasm  with  which  some  peo- 
ple talked  and  wrote  about  manufactures,  as  a  bound- 
less field  both  of  maintenance  and  of  wealth.  But, 
in  our  own  blunt  way,  we  used  to  remark  that  '^  by  no 
possible  mechanism  can  you  spin  com ;  * '  and  when  they 
hastily  assert,  that  "  manufactures  can  at  all  times 
be  exchanged  for  food,"  we  promptly  denied  it.  The 
corn  trade  is  ahvaya  a  cash  trade.  In  times  of  scar- 
city, corn  always  commands  specie.  Unusually  large 
imports  of  grain  imply  a  drain  of  gold,  and  a  scarcity 
of  money.  Manufactures  in  general  are  luxuries. 
The  demand  for  new  clothing  can  always  be  post- 
poned for  a  time,  without  danger  to  the  consumer ; 
but  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  must  be  had  at  any 
sacrifice.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  precariousn^s  of 
manufacturing;  the  great  bulk  of  its  products  are 
not  necessary  to  life,  they  are  only  the  accompani- 
ments of  prosperity.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  vague  and 
general  way,  nations  exchange  food  for  other  com- 
modities ;  but  there  is  no  useful,  practical  truth  in 
the  remark,  because  the  details  of  this  exchange,  are 
managed  by  totally  different  parties.  The  grain 
trade,  and  the  dry  goods*  trade  (as  textile  manufac- 
tures are  styled  abroad),  are  not  in  the  same  hands. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  barter,  in  the  loose  sense  in 
which  books  of  political  economy  use  that  word.  We 
have  only  ventured  on  the  exposure  of  this  popular 
fallacy,  after  personal  knowledge  acquired  in  the  gra- 
naries of  the  far  west.  Gold  alone  can  procure  food, 
in  large  quantities,  in  years  of  scarcity ;  and  goods 
will  be  depreciated,  in  proportion  to  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  food. 

Here,  then,  is  a  cause  of  emigration  among  artisans, 
which  must  recur  from  time  to  time,  until  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  country  are  adequate  to  its  ordi- 
nary requirements.  England  used  to  be  an  exporting 
country.  Statists  affirm  that  her  **  natural  limit*'  of 
population,  even  at  her  greatest  rate  of  increase,  re- 
stricted to  the  produce  of  her  own  soil,  including  cul- 
tivable land,  not  employed,*  is  still  distant  about  half 
a  century. 

*  Sfe  Browning's  Political  and  Domestic  Conditiou  of  Great 
Britain,  page  241, 


The  improvements  in  agricultare;  the  stimulas 
given  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  setting  landlords 
and  farmers  to  make  the  most  of  their  ground ;  to- 
gether with  the  stimulus  to  agriculture,  that  may  be 
expected  fi'om  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  land,  by 
abolition  of  entails ;  the  throwing  open  of  the  **  fo(*d- 
raising  business' '  to  more  general  competition — com- 
petition aided  by  science  and  capital — ^these  causes 
combined,  may  reasonably  be  expected,  not  only  to 
supply  the  present  annual  deficiency,  but  to  add  a 
wealth  and  independence  to  this  country,  that  will 
not  only  retrieve  her  present  decline,  bat  re-establish 
her  influence  among  the  nations. 

This  dependance  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  upon 
the  food-raising  interest,  gives  rise  to  another  cause 
of  emigration — a  cause  that  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  *'  Cheap  labour**  has  been 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  Manchester  school.  By 
cheap  labour,  they  hope  to  defeat  the  Americans,  the 
Swiss,  and  the  Germans.  This  excessive  cheapness 
of  labour,  or,  in  other  vr ovds,  starvation  wagea^  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  operative  to  lay  past  any  portion 
of  his  earnings  for  future  contingencies.  He  cannot 
now,  as  in  years  bygone,  put  aside  a  trifle  for  a  rainy 
day,  for  sickness,  for  bad  times,  want  of  work,  or  old 
age.  Oh,  no ;  the  cheap  labour  creed  cats  off  that 
small  excess  of  wages ;  it  economises  the  workman  *s 
money  before  it  reaches  him.  This  economy  reduces 
the  workman  to  an  entire  dependance  on  the  em- 
ployer ;  it  makes  the  Englishman  a  serf,  but  without 
the  serf's  claim  on  his  master.  The  master  has  cal- 
culated that  the  serf  must  bo  fed,  however  ;  and  the 
man  of  capital  has,  generously  or  cunningly,  con- 
cluded that  the  public  at  large  will  rather  pay  a  heavy 
poor-rate,  than  take  the  risk  of  highway  robberies, 
incendiarism,  and  insurrection.  The  shrewd  "  cheap 
labour,*'  financial,  reforming  manufacturer  and  spin- 
ner, saves  his  money  by  thousands  in  wages,  and 
loses  it  in  tens  hy  poor-rate;  the  difference  is  so  much 
clear  gain. 

In  the  meantime  the  operatives  are  fonniog  emi- 
gration societies  ;  in  daily  consultation,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  as  to  how  they  may  escape  from  the 
land  of  Egypt — from  the  house  of  bondage.  The 
Poor-law  Boards,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper  ma- 
nufacturers, eagerly  close  with  offers  from  emigration 
societies,  or  from  any  quarter  that  can  extinguish 
the  drain  on  public  funds.  Emigration  from  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Lanarkshire,  is  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  cheap  labour  policy.  At  Lowel,  at 
Philadelphia,  at  Hhode  Island,  this  cheap  labour  will 
find  employment,  displace  the  higher-priced  Ameri- 
can labour,  and  compete  with  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Lanarkshire  again.  In  a  very  few  years,  the 
British  manfacturers,  and  capitalists  wiU  find  that 
they  have  overreached  themselves.  They  have  merely 
cheapened  labour,  and  reduced  wages,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  American  rivals.  So  long  as  America  is  a 
new,  a  wide,  and  a  rising  country,  just  so  long  will 
the  tide  of  manufacturing  labour,  depreciated  here, 
flow  westward,  seeking  and  finding  its  level  in  a 
more  prosperous  country. 

America  is  both  an  agricultural,  and  a  manafactur- 
ing  country.  Manufactures  and  agricalture  flourish 
most  when  in  friendly  juxtaposition.  American  po- 
licy fosters  both;  British  policy  has  pitted  the  one 
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against  the  other.  "Native  industry  of  all  sorts'* 
is  the  American  motto;  class  interests,  and  cosmopoli- 
tanism have  alternately  heen  the  fashion  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  too  wise  to  learn,  too  proud  to  confess, 
that  other  nations  know  their  own  interests. 

Illustrations  of  these  remarks  are  to  be  found  in 
the  recently-published  Poor-law  Union  Returns  of 
Manchester,  in  the  reports  of  the  Glasgow  Poor-rate 
Boards,  and  in  the  frightful  increase  of  pauperism  in 
manufacturing  districts  generally.  In  Manchester, 
daring  the  quarter  which  expired  31st  August  last, 
45,280  persons  had  been  supported  by  poor-rates,  or 
one-third  of  the  population  of  1841.  But,  leaving 
ample  margin  "  for  deductions  (for  rate  of  increase 
since  1841,  and  for  tramps),  it  appears  probable  that 
in  the  quarter^  a  fourth  of  tite  residents  of  Manchester 
were  paupers.*^ 

In  Glasgow,  £25,000  or  £30,000  used  to  be 
deemed  a  liberal,  if  not  extravagant,  levy  for  the 
year,  but  the  sum  required  for  this  year  is  about 
£75,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  next  year  £100,000, 
or  £118,000,  will  be  required.  These  amounts  are 
for  the  City  alone ;  the  Barony  or  Suburban  will  re- 
quire a  proportional  augumentation,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  City  amounts.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when,  in  order  to  meet  the  German  competi- 
tion, in  the  home  and  foreign  market,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient,  to  reduce  the  wages  of  weaving 
coloured  goods,  from  two  pence  half-penny  per  ell  to 
three  half-pence,  or  40  per  cent. 

Who  among  the  weavers  that  can  emigrate,  would 
not  make  every  effort  to  escape  from  his  native  coun- 
try ?  Many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Symonds,  the  Go- 
vernment Commissioner,  made  his  report,  wo  thought 
the  hand-loom  weavers  could  scarcely  be  worse,  yet 
this  40  per  cent,  reduction  has  been  made  during  the 
last  four  weeks.  Again,  we  say,  what  operative 
would  not  struggle  to  escape  from  such  a  state  of 
matters? 

The  weaver  and  spinner,  however,  are  not  the  only 
tradesmen  dependant  on  manufacturing  progress; 
the  machine-maker,  carpenter,  bricklayer,  dyer, 
printer,  calenderer,  shoemaker,  all  the  trades  which 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  in  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity, call  into  existence,  are  equally  pressing  for- 
ward to  emigrate,  and  to  carry  away  their  respec- 
tive arts,  in  periods  of  depression  like  the  present. 
An  inspection  of  the  lists  of  any  emigration  society, 
verifies  this. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  poor-laws  were  ever  made 
a  party  question.  But  what  is  not  made  a  party- 
name  question,  and  treated,  not  according  to  the  real 
facts  and  necessities  of  the  case,  but  in  a  set  form  of 
phrases  and  partizan  slang?  People  do  not  reason 
so  much  upon  the  ** plain  unvarnished  tiruih^*  so  much 
as  upon  the  definitions,  and  language,  the  promoters, 
and  remote  bearings  of  great  questions.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  on  opposi- 
tion, and  on  ministerial  benches,  like  school-boys  in 
their  games,  is  unfortunate  for  the  nation;  it  sug- 
gests as  a  preliminary  in  all  inquiries,  and  in  all 
measures,  the  ideas,  not  of  utility  or  of  th^  common 
good,  but  of  personal  interests,  of  influence  with  the 
minister,  or  against  him,  and  the  most  that  can  be 
made  of  the  vote.  Members  ought  not  to  be  confined 
by  formalities  to  one  side;  they  are  sent  to  that 


house  for  deliberation,  not  for  faction.'  Many  a  good 
measure  is  lost  because  M.  P.  's  and  their  constituents 
believe  that  nothing  good  can  come  from  the  **  op- 
posite side.**  It  is  owing  to  this  cause  that  the 
poor-law  principle  is  so  little  understood  by  the  mid- 
dle classes,  and  has,  by  both  AVhigs  and  Tories,  been 
made  a  stalking  horse  of. 

The  Whig  poor-law,  though  it  appeared  harsh  at 
first,  might  in  the  end  have  made  the  operative  more 
independent  of  the  capitalist.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  working  classes  are  hopelessly  depen- 
dant; it  is  because  the  supplementary  wages  fund, 
the  rate,  is  pressing  on  the  capitalist,  and  on  em- 
ployers of  all  kinds,  that  the  cry  of  emigration  is  got 
up  so  strongly — the  labour  is  not  wanted,  the  mouths 
are  not  welcome,  therefore  ship  them  off.  The  same 
short-sighted  benevolence  that  advocated  plans  for 
placing  the  masses  on  the  poor-roll,  now  cries  out  to 
•*  take  them  away,  take  them  to  Canada,  to  Austra- 
lia, any  where,  only  release  us  of  them,  for  they  are 
getting  heavy  on  onr  hands."  The  industrious 
classes  will  see  through  all  this  by  and  by.  A  con- 
fused noise  is  carefully  kept  up  about  "  railway  ma- 
nia,*' **  currency,"  "  potato  rot  of  1846,"  "  disturb- 
ances in  Europe,"  and  what  not.  But  the  people 
must  see  this  cheap  labour,  labour  cheapened  so  far 
below  its  value,  that  the  public  made  up  the  differ- 
ence by  a  heavy  poor-rate,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
They  will  begin  to  ask  why  employment  has  ceased. 
How  does  it  happen  that  Government  or  Parliament 
can  do  nothing,  or  will  do  nothing,  to  keep  up  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  for  manufactured  goods  ?  They 
will  ask  why  it  happens  that  French  morinoes,  and 
Belgian  linens,  Swiss  and  French  silks  and  muslins, 
German  coloured  goods,  shawls,  hosiery,  trinkets, 
shoes,  d:c.  &c.' — why  all  these  foreign  things  are 
brought  into  England,  while  British  wares  of  the 
same  kinds  are  refused  and  thrown  aside?  They 
will  be  told  that  this  deluge  of  freely  imported  stuff 
is  free  trade,  that  these  goods  are  cheaper  than  Bri- 
tish, and  that  the  cockneys  now  **  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est market."  Inquiring  a  little  further,  they  will 
be  told,  that  wages  are  low  in  the  places  where  all 
these  things  come  from,  2s.  6d.  or  38.  a-week,  and 
that  they  must  come  down  to  that  rate  of  wages,  or 
make  their  escape  from  this  country  to  Australia,  or 
America,  or  elsewhere. 

We  are  not  going  to  rail  against  free-trade — not  at 
all — we  only  "wish  we  may  get  it."  But  we  want  real 
bona  fide  free-trade,  not  all  of  one  side.  We  do  feel 
rather  uneasy  at  seeing  our  stable  doors  thrown  open, 
and  the  locks  taken  off  our  chests,  while  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  Continent  are  keeping  all  tight  and  fast. 

The  existing,  free,  unlimited  importation  of  fo- 
reign goods  must  just  go  on  and  increase,  until  cheap- 
ness prevail  in  everything,  and  so,  in  some  way  or 
other,  things  find  their  level ;  and  what  the  working 
people  lose,  by  losing  work  and  wages,  is  to  be  made 
good  to  them,  by  cheapening  the  prices  of  silk  govms, 
and  silk  gloves,  and  satin  slippers,  and  rich  shawls, 
and  gold  watches,  and  jewellery  from  Geneva,  and 
French  picture-books,  fine  broad  cloths,  cambrics, 
and  muslins,  and  Belgian  linens  from  the  new  mills 
of  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  gone  to  show  the  ignoramuses 
how  we  do  those  things  in  this  country.  In  short, 
everything  is  to  be  cheap  and  plenty  to  those  who 
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have  get  money  to  pay  for  it ;  and  as  the  working 
classes  were  promised  plenty  of  employment,  andcheap 
food,  and  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  mast  let  matters 
haye  a  fair  trial,  and  put  up  with  hard  times,  until 
the  rest  of  the  world  sees  throttgh  tfie  thing ,  and  fol- 
lows the  example  of  England. 

All  the  existing  sufiering  is  the  product,  not  of 
free-trade,  hut  of  monopoly.  We  oppose  not  fair, 
reciprocal  free-trade,  as  it  was  promised  to  us  hy 
our  legislators.  We  think  it  would  he  hotter,  on 
the  whole,  if  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  would 
hehave  themselTes,  as  if  they  were  just  one  quiet 
family,  and  give  up  quarreling,  and  fighting,  and 
killing  each  other  wholesale,  as  they  have  heen 
doing,  every  now  and  then,  for  thousands  of  years. 
Wo  do  think  that  universal  peace,  and  cosmopolite 
henevolence,  would  he  an  improyement  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Certainly  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  such  an  improvement ; 
we  only  "wish  we  may  get  it.*' 

Of  course,  we  suppose  our  Government  has  invited 
two  or  three  respectahle  neighhours— nations,  we 
mean — to  join  in  this  new  philanthropic  movement ; 
and,  of  course,  England's  great  example  has  heen 
followed,  and  the  hall  will  he  opened  with  all  the  for- 
malities. We  are  aware  that  it  is  said,  that  there  is 
no  appearance  as  yet  of  any  reciprocal  advances;  and 
that  the  Government  men  said,  that  there  was  a  deal 
of  trouble  and  bother  in  making  treaties.  Indeed, 
some  newspapers  hinted,  that  our  Gt>vemment  had 
refused  to  send  men,  to  make  free-trade  treaties  with 
the  foreign  powers;  but  newspapers  wiU  say  anything. 
Besides,  GoveiTiment  keeps  a  great  many  men,  to 
do  nothing  else  than  to  make  treaties,  and  attend  to 
see  them  worked  out.  No  doubt  they  are  busy  with 
the  reciprocity  treaties  just  now? 

After  all,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  work-people 
brought  up  to  weaving,  spinning,  warping,  dyeing, 
printing,  block-cutting,  machine-making,  &c.,  to  be 
told  that  they  roust  emigrate ;  that  to  precisely  the 
same  extent  to  which  foreign  labour  in  manufactures 
has  been  introduced,  to  that  extent  must  British  la- 
bour be  displaced;  because  the  shippers,  and  the 
great  London  importers,  will  continue  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  markets.  In  other  words,  that  as  artisans  of 
many  nations  do  that  work  abroad  which  used  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  therefore  our  artisans  must  do 
something  else,  try  some  new  trade,  or  get  out  of  the 
way  as  fast  as  they  can.  No  use  in  going  about  the 
bush ;  this  is  what  is  meant  by  emigration  from  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  It  is  nothing  but  what  the 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  London  Emigration  Societies 
have  been  telling  each  other  for  months  past.  All 
that  the  London  philanthropists  are  discussing  is, 
♦•how  to  get  the  people  away."  All  that  the  Irish 
and  Highland  cleari-ng  landlords  think  of  is,  '•  how  to 
get  the  people  away."  Emigration  only;  coloniza- 
tion is  out  of  their  line,  or  above  it.  Yet,  without 
well-digested  plans  for  colonization  and  settlement, 
mere  emigration  is  only  another  name  for  OKpulsion 
and  banishment.  Colonization  will  form  the  closing 
subject  of  this  paper,  giving  the  results  of  observa- 
tions and  evidence  collected  in  Canada,  prior  to  the 
reckless  emigration  of  1847,  and  during,  that  period. 

Peevish  people  may  say,  "  Why  do  we  thus  dwell 
so  much  on  those  sore  points?     Is  there  not  an 


accumulation  of  'untoward  events'  ponriaf  their 
streams  into  the  present  inundation  of  miseries  i 
What  do  we  mean  by  always  holding  up  these  painfal 
topics  to  public  view?"  We  answer,  "That  this 
Magazine  has  always  w^atched  'the  progress  or  the 
retrogression  of  the  masses.  Our  object  in  probing, 
is  to  examine,  and,  if  possible,  to  indicate  a  remedy." 

When  a  confused  mass  of  business  is  suddenly 
thrust  upon  a  man,  it  is  fortunate  if  he  can,  from 
forethought  or  experience,  single  out  the  most  uiseat, 
and  dispose  of  its  details  in  proper  order. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  task  of  the  journalist.  He 
is  expected  to  generalise,  to  group  together  facts,  and 
to  assign  causes  harmonising  with  those  facts.  The 
task  is  sometimes  difficult,  but  by  due  caaUoa  we 
avoid  errors.  To  group  together  the  causes  that  ren- 
der emigration  necessary,  we  assume  only  two  msister 
causes,  though  each  contains  numerous  minor  de- 
tails. 

We  have  for  many  years  observed,  that  there  are 
two  antagonist  influences  at  work  in  this  ooaatry, 
both  struggling  for  the  mastery  over  our  social  and 
political  institutions.  These  antagonist  influences^  or 
causes,  are,  the  Spirit  of  Feudalism,  and  the  Com- 
mercial Spirit.  The  Spirit  of  Feudalism  instinctively 
opposes  all  change,  in  its  peculiarities  of  ranks,  of 
tenures,  entails,  pretensions  of  primogenitnrc,  game- 
laws,  com-lawi;,  pecuniary  exemptions  of  land  from 
debts  and  public  burdens. 

The  Commercial  Spirit,  technically  called  ''  the 
monied  power,"  is  ostensibly  levelling  in  its  ten- 
dencies ;  it  acknowledges  no  class-interests  but  its 
own,  it  appreciates  institutions  by  their  cost  and 
their  utility  alone.  The  national  characteristics, 
the  tendencies  of  institutions,  enter  not  into  com- 
mercial estimates  ;  they  are  not  reducible  to  figures 
or  accompts.  Mines,  manufactures,  shipping,  local 
industry,  in  many  forms,  are  not  cotnnurce;  they 
are  only  its  accessories.  The  purely  commercial  man 
is  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  national  and  local  preju- 
dices are  impediments  to  him  ;  the  type  of  his  class 
is  the  descendant  of  Israel,  the  inhabitant  of  everv 
clime,  of  every  mart  to  which  riches  flow,  or  where 
gold  is  to  be  earned. 

The  public  welfare  is  bound  up  with  neither  of  these 
interests,  the  industrious  classes  have  been  alternately 
the  dupes  of  one,  or  the  instruments  of  both. 

Feudalism  has   narrowed    our  boundaries,    created 
artificial  scarcities  of  food,  and  lorded  its  middle-su;^ 
game  laws  over  the  civilization  and  humanity  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  commercial  spirit,  the  "money  power,**  has 
created  colonies,  and  it  has  sold  them ;  it  will  buy  them 
again.  It  fosters  the  manufactures  of  poor  coontnes^  and 
requires  those  of  rich  to  toil  harder  than  before.  Ix 
aids  the  maritime  enterprise  of  one  state,  in  order  t^* 
depress  that  of  its  rival,  and  profits  by  the  almggle. 
The  "  money  power"  knows  no  such  word  as  Sympathy; 
it  is  tranquil  in  times  of  confusion.  The  losses  and 
hardships  of  humble  industry  only  augment  the  pQnrer:> 
of  accumulated  capital. 

Both  the  feudal  and  the  commercial  spirit  arc  founded 
in  our  institutions,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  BriiUii 
people.  To-day  they  rail  at  aristocracy,  to-monow  ihi  j 
are  running  to  admire  a  prince  or  a  lord.  Yesterday 
they  denounced  oligarchy,  and  the  leisure  hours  of  to- 
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Bight  ire  absorbed  in  deticions  fictions,  of  which  the 
visions  are  those  only  of  chivalry  and  aristocracy.  •  We 
would  not  dogmatise;  our  remark  is  useful  for  its  con- 
venience only.  Truths  must  be  learned  in  details,  yet 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  master  influences,  to  the 
commercial  spirit,  or  to  that  of  feudalism,  every  great 
political  and  economical  question  that  has  agitated  the 
country  for  the  last  dozen  years  appears  referable. 

It  is  not  prudent  that  the  working  people  or  the 
middle  classes  should  surrender  themselves  to  the  guid- 
ance or  domination  of  either  power.  Let  us  remain 
neutral  for  a  short  time;  neither  party  are  friends  of  ours. 

The  fearful  necessity  for  emigration,  which  now 
presses  upon  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  labourer  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  has  been  the  work 
of  the  one,  while  the  pressure  upon  the  manufacturing 
operatives  has  been  the  work  of  the  other. 

Let  us  not  sell  ourselves  to  either  party;  let  them 
fight  on  for  a  little,  we  shall  be  appealed  to  by  and  by; 
our  weight  will  be  wanting  to  settle  the  dispute.  But 
we  must  obtain  compromises  from  both  sides,  or  the 
fault  will  be  our  own.  These  two  factions  are  irrecon- 
cilable; they  will  continue  their  endeavours  for  the  de- 
pression of  each  other.  The  destiny  of  the  middle 
classes  will  progress.  The  first  eras  of  our  progress 
date  from  the  feuds  between  kings  and  their  barons. 
The  mild  democracy  of  a  representative  government 
now  controls  both  king  and  barons.  If  the  feud  now 
lies  between  feudal  privileges  and  capital,  industry 
ought  to  be  a  gainer  by  the  losses  of  both  parties.  We 
suspect  that  feudalism  is  the  more  squeezable  of  the 
two,  for  the  baron  must  remain  upon  his  domain ;  "the 
capitalist  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.*'  Broad  acres  are 
valueless,  if  internal  prosperity  and  native  industry  are 
awanting.  But  capital,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  is  bound 
to  no  country;  the  most  grinding  tyranny  the  world 
ever  saw,  was  that  of  accumulated  capital  in  Venice. 
Tlie  ships  of  Northern  Europe,  or  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  employed  by  the  capitalist  the  moment  they  can 
underbid  those  of  England.  The  factories  of  Lowel 
will  come  into  favour  the  moment  they  undersell  Man- 
chester; **  the  capitalist  is  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

But  we  have  an  ancient  grudge  against  the  feudal 
system,  a  heavy  account  to  settle  with  the  aristocracy. 
''England  wants  room,"  and  they  know  it.  England 
VA  "cribbed,  cabined,  confined  between  the  narrow 
seas.'*  She  is  but  a  speck  on  the  globe,  and  yet  her 
space  has  been  artificially  diminished.  The  aristocracy, 
from  pride  and  indolence,  have  refused  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  cultivation. 

Improvement  from  pecuniary  considerations  is  not 
natural, to  a  class  who  feel  and  enjoy  an  exemption 
from  the  ordinaiy  cares  and  toils  of  life.  Improve- 
ments seldom  succeed  in  their  hands.  The  pleasures  of 
the  turf  and  the  chase  are  their  peculiar  province. 

The  public  looked  on  with  complacency,  and  future 
historians  will  record  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  handful  of  English  nobles  made  an  attempt, 
and  a  successful  attempt,  to  restore  the  manners  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  condemn  whole  districts  to  sterility, 
drive  out  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  convert  exten- 
sive territories  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  into  deer 
forests! 

These  five  specimens  of  aristocracy  seized  the  lamp 
of  history  and  tried  to  grope  their  way  backwards.  They 
luid  read  that  the  agricultural  state  of  a  country  comes 
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after  the  pastoral,  and  that  the  pastoral  succeeds  to 
that  of  wandering  tribes,  living  by  hunting.  They  want 
to  find  out  what  is  the  state  of  nature ;  and  the  people 
of  this  industrial,  scientific  country  look  on  in  silence. 
What  will  this  backward  movement  end  in  ?  Whether 
is  barbarism  or  civilization  to  win  the  day  ? 

Shallow  people  may  think  us  too  minute  or  too  hard 
upon  the  foible  of  the  aristocracy.  But  let  such  per- 
sons study  the  resources  of  other  countries,  and  the 
anxious  care  with  which  other  nations  develop  those 
territorial  resources. 

Let  the  superficial  statist  or  politician  go  abroad — 
say  to  the  United  States,  see  what  is  doing  there,  and 
what  they  think  of  us  here ;  let  him  ask  leave  to  shoot 
over  preserves,  or  go  a  deer-stalking  in  America;  let 
him  inquire  how  the  deer  are  preserved,  and  at  what 
saorifiees — ^what  are  their  game  laws,  and  how  adminis* 
tered.  The  Americans  will  merely  think  him  insane ; 
but  let  not  our  statistical  traveller  confess  that  the 
British  legislature  encourages  such  follies,  or  the  Repub- 
licans will  suspect  that  our  rulers  are  idiots. 

The  aristocracy  would  never  have  indulged  such 
freaks  as  extensive  devastations  in  order  to  make  deer 
forests,  nor  would  that  brand  of  serfdom,  the  game 
laws,  have  been  known  now-a-days,  had  not  the  nation 
consented. 

The  perpetual  Scotch  entails,  and  the  fraudulent  ex- 
emptions from  claims  of  creditors  retained  in  favour  of 
landed  property,  could  not  have  continued  till  1848,  had 
there  not  been  the  concurrence  of  the  middle  classes. 

Two  or  three  sections  of  the  middle  classes  connive 
with  the  aristocracy — ^the  lawyers — ^whose  interest  it  is  to 
make  a  mystery,  a  difficulty,  and  an  uncertainty  of  the 
conveyance  of  land.  Buying  and  selling  of  land  include 
superstitious  observances,  which  are  well  paid.  An  in- 
dulgent public  tolerate  these,  believing  conveyancing  to 
be  different  from  ordinary  buying  and  selliny, 

A  section  of  political  economists  maintconed  that  all 
the  land  of  this  country,  that  can  be  tilled  with  a  profit, 
is  already  under  tillage,  "  that  additional  doses  of  capital 
to  the  land  would  only  be  money  thrown  away." 

The  extension  of  agricultural  improvements  in  Eng- 
land, the  fact  that  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
has  done  so  much  for  Scotch  husbandry,  developed  the 
best  farming  in  the  world,  and  done  mure  good  for  that 
class  interest  than  all  the  corn  bills  ever  printed,  dis- 
prove the  economists. 

The  economists  are  farther  disproved  by  the  various 
reports  of  government  surveyors,  for  the  blue  books; 
by  the  enclosure  bills;  as  also  by  the  obvious  state  of  the 
country  to  travellers.  The  very  dates  of  the  statistics 
of  land,  their  defects,  the  reluctance  or  indolence  of  the 
agricultural  party  and  the  government,  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  real  capabilities  of  the  country  are 
under  estimated,  concealed,  or  misrepresented.  In 
1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  promised  that  a  measure  should 
be  introduced  for  annutdly  ascert^ning  the  agricultural 
statistics;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Russell  Cabi- 
net, who,  by  the  by,  are  stiU  in  power,  in  office,  wo 
mean,  but  who  have  done  nothing  in  the  matter.  The 
total  want  of  anything  like  authentic  information  as  to 
the  breadth  of  land  and  yield  of  crops,  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  tricks  and  speculations,  frauds  and  panics 
without  number,  and  of  incalculable  loss  to  the  com- 
munity, both  as  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain.  A  few  of 
the  agriculturists  arc  beginning  to  see  this,  and  have 
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taken  up  the  idea  of  getting  infoimation,  and  of  making 
discoveries  at  home.  People  will,  by  and  by,  suspect  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  may 
possibly  be  nearly  as  useful  as  the  topography  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  a  correct  description  of  Central  Africa. 

We  have  seen  a  statement, admitted  to  boa  fair  approxi- 
mation, as  follows,  of  uncultivated,  improvable  land  in 

England  and  Wales,     4,000,000  Acres. 

Scotland,      6,000,000     „ 

Ireland,        4,000,000     „ 


Total,      14,000,000*  „ 

The  capability  of  so  much  land  to  maintain  a  certain 
additional  number  of  irihabitants,  at  a  certain  rate,  is 
arithmetically  demonstrable  by  a  schoolboy. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  writers  who  thoughtlessly 
assert  that  we  cannot  look  to  the  land  for  increased 
means  of  subsistence,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  home 
market  for  manufactures?  But  the  amount  of  produce 
from  the  same  surface  has  been  wonderfully  increased 
since  the  English  "  agricultural  societies  gave  up  politics 
and  took  to  agriculture, ' '  and  called  in  the  aid  of  science, 
allowed  the  chemist  to  demonstrate  that  agriculture  was 
not  derived  from  traditionary  lore  alone,  but  that  it  was 
aa  amenable  to  science  as  other  occupations.  The  in- 
crease from  drainage  alone  has  been  stated  so  high  as 
25  per  cent,  in  many  cases.  The  economy  to  be  effected 
by  proper  rotations  and  selections,  by  the  abandonment 
of  clumsy  apparatus  and  modes  of  working,  &c.,  are  so 
important  as  to  place  scientiiic  farming  in  the  light  of  a 
new  business,  when  contrasted  with  its  condition  in 
1815,  the  date  of  a  com  bill  practically  prohibiting  im- 
portations. 

'*  England  wants  room ;"  but  the  fact  will  gradually 
be  made  plain  to  the  capacity  even  of  a  cosmopolitan 
theorist,  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  ample  room  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  we  had  only  a  good  system  of 
working,  a  rational  policy  by  which  the  right  of  pro- 
perty of  the  nation  to  the  use  of  its  own  territory  might 
be  recognised  and  enforced,  consistently  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  property  vested  in  individuals. 

The  rights  of  both  are  compatible,  or  they  must  be 
made  so ;  if  not,  then  it  must  be  asserted  that  individuals 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  nation,  and  above  all  law. 

An  intemperate  or  extravagant  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  strict  entail,  will  only  suggest  the  primitive  state  of 
society,  when  mi^ht  shall  again  become  Hffht.  But 
there  are  abready  symptoms  of  relaxation,  of  a  wish  to 
meet  the  spirit  of  the  age,  on  the  part  of  that  veiy 
chiss  for  whom  these  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  are 
claimed. 

The  great  enemies  to  progress  are  not  among  the 
aristocracy  themselves,  but  among  the  sycophants  already 
alluded  to  — ^the  jobbers,  the  snobs,  and  upstarts  of  the 
middle  dasses.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  most 
elaborate  recent  defence  of  these  laws  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  M'Cullocli,  the  free-trade  teacher. 

We  rail  at  the  aristocracy  more  from  force  of  habit 
than  from  our  own  observations ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
society  is  saturated  with  aristocralio  ideas  and  feelings. 

The  partiality  of  the  people  for  the  aristocracy  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  list  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
remarkable  that  commercial  constituencies,  such  as 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Bristol,  should 
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aU  have  made  choice  of  noblemen^  at  some  period  or 
other.  There  must  be  a  good  reason  for  this.  Is  it 
because  they  can  trust  to  a  nobleman's  honour,  when 
they  could  not  trust  one  of  themselves?  and  because 
they  know  that  an  upstart  is  more  easily  wheedled  or 
purclwsed  than  an  aristocrat?  The  West  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  which  has,  till  now,  been  sufficiently  liberal, 
have  sent  a  requisition  to  the  son  of  a  nobleman  to  stand 
for  the  representation.     What  about  Mr.  Cobden  ? 

The  sentiment  of  aristocracy,  that  of  conventional  dis 
tinctions,  pervades  every  grade  of  society  so  tboroughlv 
as  to  form  a  stock  subject  for  the  ridicule  of  jouLg 
novelists.  We  enjoy  their  satirical  pictures  of  "  stuck- 
up  people,"  of  "elegant  little  parties"  aping  their 
betters,  and  forget  that  ourselves  are  the  parties.  The 
novels  of  the  age,  even  more  than  its  poetry,  indicate  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Fielding,  SmoUet,  De  Foe,  were  de- 
mocratic. With  an  exception  or  two,  our  novelists  are 
intellectual  tuft-hunters.  Walter  Scott  resuscitated 
not  only  the  Quixote  whom  Cervantes  laughed  out  of 
the  world,  but  he  called  up  a  battalion  of  Quixotes  who 
are  overlooked  in  the  army  of  knights  of  the  round 
table,  of  champions  run  mad,  and  border  cattle  stealers 
dressed  out  in  Dut<^  leaf,  spangles,  and  tin  brc8£>u 
plates.  Bail  not  at  aristocracy!  its  foundations  arc 
laid  much  deeper  than  a  mere  speculative  philosophy 
can  reach.  The  habits  and  the  prejudices,  the  imagiiut- 
tion  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  are  the  bases  of 
our  institutions. 

England  wants  room  for  more  important  purposes 
tlmn  preserves  and  deer  forests.  Let  those  noblemen 
and  sportsmen,  to  whom  field  sports  are  indispensable, 
take  the  Halifax  steamer  occasionally ;  tendays  carry  thciu 
across  to  boundless  tracts  of  primeval  forest  and  abun- 
dance of  wild  game.  Several  members  of  the  aristocratic 
order  have  made  the  experiment.  Captain  BellLnge*$, 
and  similar  books,  give  pictures  of  woodland  life,  such 
as  might  stimulate  even  the  city  tourists. 

There  is  ample  range  for  the  genuine  sportsman  ia 
the  North  American  colonies.  He  who  has  no4  the 
enthusiasm  and  resources  sufficient  to  warrant  a  ramble 
thither  ought  to  betake  himself  to  some  more  useful 
pursuit.  Let  him  not  plead  the  convenient  vicinity  of 
the  Scottish  mountains ;  for  it  is  cruel  to  render  a  poor 
country  still  more  poor  in  its  agricultural  resources,  and 
to  aggravate  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  of  food. 

Let  not  the  vulgar-minded  lordHng  attempt  to  devas- 
tate still  greater  breadths  of  land,  or  drive  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  into  the  sea»  merely  to  convert  our  northern 
districts  into  a  vast  theatre  for  the  revival  of  exhibitions 
of  savage  life. 

But  while  we  boldly  avow  our  estimate  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  feudalism,  as  inductions  from  certain  data, 
we  do  not  forget  that  those  data  are  subject  to  change, 
and  that  public  opinion,  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts, 
the  increased  taste  for  travelling,  can  Qhange,  and  is 
changing,  the  aristocratic  charact^,  and  its  toideneies. 
Social  and  economical  progress  are  making  the  upper 
and  the  lower  classes  better  and  more  favourably  known 
to  each  other.  There  is  an  average  level  in  human  cha- 
racter, which  is  maintained  in  all  circumstanoesy  and 
against  deteriorating  causes  generally. 

Moral  causes  tend  to  develop  the  more  favourable 
aspects  of  character  among  the  wealthy  classes ;  whUe 
the  moral  influences  and  physical  privations,  to  which 
our  labouring  classes  are  exposed,  ckterioratc  their  tim- 
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racter.  It  is  onr  conviction  that  the  course  of  events,  and 
the  tendencies  of  pnblic  opinion,  are  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  the  aristocracy  more  than  ever  into  harmony 
with  the  national  character,  exigencies,  and  prospects. 

But  to  the  money  power,  among  the  "  great  capital- 
ists, '  we  only  look  for  those  exceptional  cases  of  indi- 
vidual disinterestedness  and  generosity  which  occur  in 
all  orders  and  professions.  Such  exceptional  cases  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  class  interest. 
Hence  onr  belief  that  the  aristocracy  will  be  found  more 
squeezable  than  the  "  capitalist." 

We  believe  that  the  many  forms  of  misery  and  mis- 
fortune, which  have  suggested  certain  wild  and  un- 
limited plans  of  emigration  as  the  only  remedy,  may 
be  arranged  under  the  two  general  heads  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  feudal  and  the  money  power.  We  rather 
suggest  than  dogmatise;  our  arrangement  is  compendious; 
it  will  require  formidable  exceptions  to  upset  it ;  and  to 
point  to  a  general  principle  is  more  useful  than  to  furnish 
a  catalogue  of  detailed  cases  not  essentially  different. 

The  remedies  for  this  excessive  pressure  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  this  pressure  of  the  people  to  escape 
from  evils  which  they  know,  to  encounter  evils  they  do 
not  know,  may  possibly  be  of  a  twofold  character — 
first,  those  applicable  to  the  feudal  errors,  such  as  the 
removal  of  all  laws,  privileges,  and  pretensions,  which 
now  prevent  the  land  of  this  country  from  being  treated 
as  a  commodity,  available  to  the  creditor  for  his  claim, 
more  easily  available  for  investments,  more  accessible  to 
men  who  have  the  inclination  and  means  to  render  the 
land  more  productive. 

Landed  proprietors  have  nothing  to  fear  from  honesty. 
The  public  know  that  land  deeply  in  debt  is  unprofitable; 
it  cannot  yield  two  profits,  one  to  the  creditor,  another 
to  the  nominal  owner.  Land  so  burdened,  like  a  trades- 
man's stock  ought  to  be  brought  to  sale,  or  seizure,  the 
loss  ascertained  and  adjusted,  and  the  landowner  like 
another  trader  allowed  to  begin  again.  The  sale  of  the 
Stowe  property  was  a  triumph  of  justice  over  feudal 
barbarism,  of  ktio  over  the  spurious  imitations  of  law. 
Land  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  commodity.  Scotch 
entails  lock  up  land,  not  only  from  the  creditor  but  from 
the  nation,  and  doom  to  perpetual  sterility  large  portions 
of  a  country  abeady  too  narrow  for  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants.  Three-fourths  of  the  land  of  Scotland  are 
entailed.  The  English  nobilily  have  discovered  that 
they  can  entail  to  perpetuity  in  Scotland,  and  are  avail- 
ing themselves  by  purchasing  Highland  estates.  Dr. 
Paley*s  principles  ought  to  be  acted  upon — ^first,  "  to 
give  to  the  occupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil  which 
is  necessary  for  its  perfect  cultivation ;"  secondly,  "  to 
assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  improvement  to  the 
person  by  whose  activity  it  is  carried  on."* 

These  general  principles  include  every  agrarian  reform 
that  has  recently  been  agitated  in  the  three  kingdoms — 
abolition  of  entails,  game  laws;  long  leases,  tenant 
rights,  &c.  We  prefer  quoting  Paley  to  more  demo- 
cratic writers ;  for  his  system  is  taught  at  Oxford,  an 
admission  of  its  reasonableness  even  among  privileged 
classes ;  and  no  writer  has,  in  a  few  words,  so  forcibly 
denounced  the  tithe  system  as  this  dignitary  of  the 
English  church.  The  purest  benevolence  breathes 
throughout  his  writings.     In  political  economy,  his  one 
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object  is  the  happiness  and  the  mcreasc  of  popniation, 
by  increase  of  food  and  employment. 

The  second  class  of  reforms  or  remedies,  are  those 
wliich  regulate  the  relations  subsisting  between  capital 
and  labour,  and  between  taxation  and  industry. 

The  nation  languishes  imder  a  decay  of  its  industry  ; 
there  has  been  miscalculation  and  fallacy  in  the  orga- 
nization of  British  industry;  it  is  calculated  only  for  pe- 
riods of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  has  presumed  upon  the 
indulgence  and  patronage  of  the  world  at  large,  forgetful 
of  that  common  impulse  in  human  nature  which  teaches 
every  people  the  duty  of  preserving  their  own  iudustry, 
and  securing  their  own  interests,  in  preference  to  those 
of  foreigners.  The  "incidence  of  taxation"  demands 
investigation,  and  it  will  be  investigated  by  the  associa- 
tions  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  State  burdens  have 
gradually  been  shifted  from  real  estate,  and  now  press 
upon  over-tasked  labour  and  precarious  income. 

To  many  who  are  rushing  forward  to  emigrate,  we 
say,  "  Stay  and  help  us;'*  help  us  to  obtain  reforms;  do 
not  shirk  your  share  of  the  taxes,  which  we  shall  have 
to  make  good  if  you  go  away."* 

The  fearful  pressure  of  the  national  debt,  and  its 
dishonest  increase  of  one-third,  by  Peel's  bill,  must  bo 
studied.  The  landed  proprietors  and  petty  princes  of 
Britain,  to  preserve  whose  territories  the  late  wars  were 
waged,  must  be  requested  to  defray  the  cost  of  those 
wars.  MaitUenanee  of  the  National  Defences  constituted 
the  origmal  feudal  tenure. 

A  liberal  commercial  policy  ought  to  be  arranged 
with  other  nations ;  that,  however,  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  mutual  consent ;  until  then,  the  en- 
tire industry  of  this  country  should  not  be  jeapor- 
dised,  even  upon  a  good  theory.  Our  commercial  policy 
ought  to  possess  that  elasticity  which  would  renaer  it 
self-regulating,  always  helping  native  industry  in  troub- 
lous times,  and  in  new  or  unforseen  circumstances. 

The  currency  laws  are  so  clumsily  constructed,  that 
at  those  periods  when  the  national  credit  is  most  required 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  credit  is  suddenly,  arbitrarily 
checked ;  men  are  despotically  forbidden  to  lend  to  each 
other  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  bankers,  and  an 
eminent  (but,  in  this  instance,  crotchety)  statesman,  haft 
virtually  decreed  that  food  shall  be  paid  with  gold,  but 
that  the  public  trustee,  the  bank,  shall  at  all  times,  and 
at  all  hazards,  retain  in  her  vaults  a  supply  of  gold  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  Government.  Feel  has  decreed 
that  a  single  institution,  wielding  a  colossal  capital,  is 
more  convenient,  and  more  safe,  for  the  public,  than  a 
number  of  such  institutions  sub-dividing  the  labour, 
multiplying  the  intelligence  and  vigilance,  and  diminish- 
ing the  risk  of  errors  in  management ! !  In  short,  thai 
one  monster  bank,  with  a  monster  capital,  under  the 
control  of  Government,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  public  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  smaller  banks^ 
acting  as  mutual  checks  on  each  other,  and  answerable^ 
not  to  the  ministry  of  the  day,  but  to  public  opinion 
and  to  public  claims,  under  the  usual  bankrupt  laws, 
and  not  protected,  as  in  1797,  by  a  Government  order  to 
suspend  payments,  or  to  viohte  acta  of  Parliament,  as  in 
1847,  and  to  do  so  at  any  moment  that  a  blunndering^ 
Government  may  resort  to  such  an  Algerine  expedient, 

■    —  -  ^  ^  -■  ■■  ■■■■■■■  .  M^ ■     ■— ^■i^.^— ^B^l^^i^ 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  North  British  Mail  for  the  first 
enonciation  of  this  now  obrious  idea. 
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Wb  resume  the  consideration  of  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  industrious  classes  in  this  country, 
under  the  impre«sion  that  the  question  is  forcing  itself 
on  public  audience,  whether  we  would  hear  or  forbear. 
Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  London 
Fi-ice  Current  of  Tuesday  the  24th  October : — 

"  Witli  regret  we  have  to  announce  that  late  acooant«  have  re- 
prcsf^nted  trade  in  the  mauufactnring:  districts  in  a  rather  inactive 
state ;  for  cottons,  wools,  and  worsteds  the  demand  is  falling  oiF, 
both  for  home  use  and  exportation,  with  a  proportionate  decline  in 
priees.  The  masters,  in  consequence,  have  been  necessarily  com- 
Ijelled  to  curtail  their  estabUsliments,  thus  adding,  by  the  stoppage 
of  mills,  to  the  already  large  number  of  unemployed.  The  mining 
districts  present  a  simUar  appearance ;  the  demand  for  labour  de- 
creasing, orders  for  metals  limited,  and  prices  ruling  low.  In  the 
metropolis,  labour  is  at  a  greater  discount  than  for  months  past, 
and  wages  exceedingly  deficient.  These  circumstances  have  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  home  trade  to  be  more  indifferent  as  to 
purcliaaing  than  hitherto  in  all  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  holders 
are  ready  to  sell,  and  plentifully  supply  the  market  with  produce, 
which  are  sold  at  a  reduction  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  rice — other 
articles  barely  sustaining  their  former  rates.  Not  above  half  of 
the  goods  brought  to  public  sale  found  buyers;  and  privately  the 
operations  are  comparatively  insignificant.  Orders  from  abroad 
are  becoming  smaller,  and  limits  lower  for  the  primary  commodities. 
A  diminution  is  observable  in  the  trade  of  fibrous  articles,  and, 
although  there  is  not  a  large  supply,  cotton,  wool,  liemp,  and  silk 
arc  to  be  had  for  less  money.  Tor  indigo,  the  impiiry  is  likewise 
not  so  good,  and  the  rates  current  on  tliis  day  week  are  not  upheld 
a  Airther  fall  is  also  visible  in  quotations  of  cochineal.  Drugs  and 
gums  are  generally  obtainable  at  a  reduction." 

These  commercial  lamentations  are  oonfirmed  by  the 
following  abstract  of  the  last  return  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  touchiug  exports : — 

Gross  amount  for  the  first  8  months  Decrease. 

of  184S, £30,022,829 

Similar  period  of  1846,        34,531,485  £4,408,656 

Simihr  period  of  1847,        85,309,798       788,813 

Decrease  in  the  first  8  months  of  1848,  compared 

witli  the  same  period  of  184/7,     £5,280,969 

Notwithstanding  this  result,  we  buy  amazingly. 
The  mere  increase  of  our  purchases  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1848  over  those  for  the  same  period  of  1847, 
were,  on  the  following  articles,  as  under : — 

Cottonwool, 1,782,663  cwts. 

Slicep  or  lamVs  wool,     7,103,901  lbs. 

Hax,  tow,  &C. 807,529  cwts. 

B«w  silk,        ...  136,510  lbs. 

Waste  knubs  and  husks, 1,273  cwts. 


The  imports  of  com  and  provisions  have  decreased 
in  1848,  as  compared  with  1847,  but  greatly  increased 
over  the  same  period  of  1846.  When  comparing  the 
present  with  the  last  year,  we  find  the  imports  of  pro- 
visions greatly  enlarged,  and  those  of  Hve  cattle  reduced. 
In  colonifd  and  tropical  produce  we  have  bought  and 
used  less  in  the  present  than  in  the  preceding  season ;  but 
we  are  greatly  above  the  scale  of  1846.  Of  unrefined 
sngars  alone  we  have  bought,  or  we  have  received  con- 
signed parcels  amounting  to  717,949  cwt.  over  the 
imports  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1846. 

We  are  prepared  to  hear,  that  although  our  exports 
have  decreased  in  value,  yet  in  bulk,  and  in  the  wages 
paid  for  work,  they  are  either  stationary  or  they  have 
inereased.  ^    -^ 

We  take  the  list  of  exports  from  Liverpool  to  New 


York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  between  the  1st  May 
and  the  30th  September  in  1847  and  in  1848  re- 
spectively, from  the  circular  of  a  Liverpool  merchant, 
in  answer: — 

1847.  IMS.  necreaiie. 

Cottons, 13,663  10,346  3,319  poekagei. 

Worsted  Stuffs,....  7,63*  4,U7  3,417      „ 

BlankeU 3,4<i0  C78  2,782      » 

Woollens, 10,960  9,248  1,717      „ 

Linens, 13,107  9,654  3,463      „ 

We  presume  that  the  packages  were  of  similar  size 
in  both  years;  and  this  is  a  return  not  as  to  the  value, 
but  the  bulk  of  exports. 

The  Globe  and  some  other  highly -respectable  journals 
ascribe  the  declension  in  our  exports  to  the  coufuacn 
in  franco  and  Germany  during  the  present  year.  Our 
exports  to  Prance  and  Germany  were  never  worth  much. 
Five  millions  taken  out  of  them  would  leave  the  total 
small  indeed.  A  glance  at  the  preceding  table  will  .sa- 
tisfy any  party  that  this  explanation  is  insufficient.  We 
can  quote  more  statistics,  made  up  in  a  different  fashion. 
Glasgow  is  concerned  principally  in  the  Colonial,  Ea&t 
Indian,  and  the  American  trade  to  the  north  and  south. 
Its  connections  with  France,  Germany,  or  any  part  of 
Continental  Europe  arc  comparatively  light;  but  the 
export  trade  of  Glasgow  presents  the  following  buncnt 
able  results  : —  ^ 

Quarter  1847.  1848?  Decrease. 

ending  5th  April,  £782,656  £44^9,347  £283,3)9 

Do.   5th  July,     709,780  662,376  147,404 

Do.   10th  Oct.,    818,244  566,506  247,738 


Decrease  on  the  nine  months,         ...         £678,451 

This  is  confined  to  the  direct  foreign  trade.  A 
custom-house  return  will  not  refer  to  the  coasting  busi- 
ness, or  to  the  transmission  of  goods  for  shipment  at 
other  ports.  The  return,  we  also  understand,  only 
includes  the  upper  ports  of  the  Clyde,  excluding  Port- 
Glasgow  and  Greenock.  These  statistics  establish  a  de- 
crease in  our  exports,  and  an  addition  to  our  imports 
over  average  years.  The  following  statement  will 
show  in  a  few  lines  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country.  We  take  railways  first,  and  only 
a  few  of  them,  not  as  the  best  illustration,  for  they 
are  extremely  unsteady  articles,  but  as  specimens  of  one 
line  of  investment : — 

Above  per  Below  par 

in  July,  1845.  in  Oct. .  IMA. 

London  and  North-Westem 148  S 

Midhuid 87  25 

London  and  Soath-Westem 38.18  H.lO 

Great  Western 125  17.10 

York  and  North  Midland 69  8 

London  and  South-Eastem 14.10  29 

Do.     and  Brighton 26  25 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 103  ......  SS»10 

Edinhnrgh  and  Ohugov 25  12 

We  admit  the  evil  inflicted  on  railway  property  by  a 
panic  last  month,  and  the  corresponding  injury  vhich  it 
suffered  by  undue  excitement  in  July,  1845.  Since  the 
lowest  quotations  in  October,  it  has  again  rallied.  Siiarea^ 
in  the  first  line  named  in  the  preceding  list,  have  im- 
proved by  £10,  and  others  in  smaller  sums ;  but,  vbile 
two  extremes  appear  in  this  list,  yet  railway  propcxty 
has  suffered  great  and  positive  depreciation. 

There  is  a  superior  class  of  property  in  public 
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lion  which  may  answer  our  purposes  better.  Consols 
between  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  preceding  report 
have  fallen  12  per  cent.  The  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
England  within  the  same  time  are  10  per  cent,  cheaper, 
with  the  same  dividend,  and  a  greater  rest.  These  are 
first-class  investments ;  and  if  wc  presume  that  all  pro- 
perty is  worth  10  percent,  less  now  than  in  July,  1S45, 
the  nation  has  sustained  a  loss  of  five  hundred  millions 
sterling,  taking  the  value  of  its  property  as  altogetlier 
then  worth  five  thousand  millions.  This  last  estimate  has 
been  made  by  competent  statistical  authorities ;  and  if 
it  be  too  large  or  too  small,  the  error  alters  none  of  the 
proportion  of  our  loss.  A  little  is  swept  from  every- 
thing. The  country  has  been  elaborately  tithed,  not 
for  parson  or  priest,  but  for  the  great  monied  interest. 
A  tithe  indeed  is  not  the  whole  tax.  The  general  fall 
of  values  is  more  than  10  per  cent. ;  and  we  have  an- 
other account.  A  man  with  money  can  obtain,  at  the 
present  period,  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  his  in- 
come over  what  he  could  have  gained  by  investments 
from  the  same  nominal  capital  in  1845.  Tliis  fact 
is  indisputable;  and  we  have  another  equally  obvi- 
ous statement.  The  importers  of  all  foreign  goods 
have  sold  them  much  cheaper  than  in  1845.  A  holder 
of  cofifees,  says  the  "Banker's  Circular,"  expected  65s. 
per  cwt.  for  his  stock.  A  broker  thought  the  estimate 
a  reasonable  one,  and  advanced  him  50s.  per  tswt.  The 
article  came  to  be  sold,  and  realised,  a  few  weeks  since, 
35s.  per  cwt.  The  difference  went  into  the  rich  man's 
pocket ;  and  iato  the  poor  man's  also,  we  may  be  told ; 
but  it  is  opt  so,  for  the  profits  of  all  industry,  and  the 
wages  for  all  labour,  have  gone  down  in  greater  propor- 
tions. Taking  into  accoiiint  the  fall  in  wages,  and  in 
the  price  of  commodities,  the  monied  interest  are,  on 
this  head  at  least,  ten  per  cent,  richer  than  in  1845. 
Add  this  ten  to  the  ten  gained  on  income,  and  we  have 
SO.  Any  man  conversant  with  business  will  say  that 
we  may  make  it  25.  One-fourth  gained  by  different 
means  in  three  years  to  the  non-productive  class  is  good. 
One-fourth  lost  to  the  trading,  productive,  and  working- 
classes,  is  bad« 

These  are  the  reasons  for  demanding  changed 
legislation;  and  if  the  public  do  not  want  a  change 
now,  they  will  want  one  by  and  bye,  when  the  country 
will  be  weaker.  Several  topics  connected  with  the 
state  of  our  social  system  have  been  treated  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  referring  to  emigration,  and  they  can  be 
skipped  here ;  but  there  are  two  subjects — ^the  first.  Cur- 
rency ;  the  second,  Franchise — on  which,  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, what  may  be  done  can  be  briefly  stated. 

The  CuK&EKCT  question  has  been  needlessly  swathed 
and  bandaged  up  in  a  multitude  of  words.  Two  prin- 
ciples may  be  made  plain  regarding  it ;  and  they  are, 
that  we  should  have  no  monopoly — and  no  fixed  price 
of  any  article.  A  monopoly  in  banking,  or  in  that 
portion  of  the  business  relative  to  the  issue  of  notes, 
exists.  We  propose  its  removal.  The  issue  of  bills 
on  sight,  for  twenty  shillings,  should  be  as  free  to  any 
man  as  the  issue,  by  the  same  person,  of  bills  at  10,  20, 
60,  90,  or  120  days,  for  any  number  of  shillings  or 
sovereigns ;  but  while  the  circulation  of  the  large  bills 
cannot  take  place,  except  amongst  parties  cognosoent  of 
the  position  of  the  individuals  whose  names  i^pear  on 
the  documents,  and  accompanied  by  endorsements  on  each 
fiet  of  ^ircula^ott;  yet  it  is  nece$savyi  for  thQ  pu^oes 


of  money,  that  it  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
inquiry  in  each  case,  or  in  many  cases  after  the  capacity 
of  the  issuer  to  ful&l  his  promise. 

This  object  is  attainable  without  any  cost  to  the 
issuer  of  the  notes,  and  therefore  it  should  be  secured. 
The  government  can  insist  on  receiving  from  every 
company  or  individual  desirous  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness, the  deposit  of  securities  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
2  on  their  issues.  These  securities  would  probably  be  in 
the  national  funds.  There  are  none  other  that  the 
government  can  so  readily  recognise,  and  calculated 
to  cause  less  inquiry  or  trouble.  The  interest  upcn 
them  would  still  accrue  to  the  bankers.  They  would 
be  theirs  again  whenever  they  wished  to  withdraw  from 
their  business,  or  from  its  issuing  department, 
upon  taking  their  notes  out  of  circulation.  The  profit 
to  the  banker  is  obvious ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
the  concession  of  those  facilities  tliat  are  requisite  in 
trading.  In  England,  interest  on  deposit  accounts  is 
not  allowed,  except  in  a  few  cases.  The  {practice  of 
granting  cash  accounts  is  almost  unknown.  In  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  where  both  schemes  are  pursued,  all 
the  necessary  facilities  for  prosecuting  them  should  be 
conceded.  If  England  be  pleased  vrith  the  present 
system,  that  cannot  afford  a  good  reason  for  forcing  it 
on  other  lands;  for  the  currency  of  a  country  is  obviously 
one  of  its  social  arrangements,  which  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  not  by  the 
theories  of  persons  who  know  them  not,  or  know  them 
slightly. 

We  proceed  on  the  principle  that  money  need  not  be 
property;  that  it  is  better  it  should  not  be  property,  but 
the  representative  of  real  value.  The  Government 
stamp  on  the  notes  in  circulation  would  vouch  to  all 
that  those  for  twenty  shillings  were  one-third  snrer 
than  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  bond  for  £100, 
issued  by  the  nation  to  one  of  its  creditors;  and 
that  while  Consols  sold  for  more  than  £67,  it  was 
good  value,  withoiit  respect  to  the  means  and  sub- 
stance of  the  issuers.  The  representative  of  value  must 
indeed  have  some  convenient  test.  The  real  test,  in 
some  respects — that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  living,  the 
price  of  wheat,  or  absolute  necessaries— is  not  applica- 
ble, in  any  way  calculated  for  public  and  every-day 
use.  Notes,  therefore,  should  continue  to  be  payable 
on  demand  in  the  precious  metals ;  and  that  should  in- 
volve a  fixed  price  of  neither  gold  nor  silver. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  easiest  manner  ima- 
ginable. The  pound  can  be  fixed  at  a  given  weight  of 
gold  or  silver  of  a  certain  standard.  Bullion  of  any 
description  may  be  subjected  to  aLLoyage ;  but  a  change 
in  the  system  will  not  alter  the  arrangements  necessary 
on  that  ground.  This  alteration,  it  may  be  said,  would 
not  deliver  us  from  a  fixed  price  of  gold;  but  we  tlunk 
it  would  accomplish  that  object.  By  adding  silver 
to  the  standard,  great  relief  would  be  afforded  to 
mercantile  men.  In  this  respect,  the  change  would  at 
least  render  fixed  prices  less  obnoxious.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  a  bill  in  circulation  shall  always  be 
convertible  with  an  expressed  weight  of  a  precious 
metal;  and  another  to  say  that  the  latter  shall  always  be 
taken  for  a  given  sum  in  coined  money.  The  distinc- 
tion is  to  us  very  clear;  but  one  example  is  better, 
where  space  and  time  are  both  precious  in  their  own 
way,  than  reasoning.  Silver  is  not  at  present  fixed  in 
price  withui  i\a^  cQuntiy.    It  ridQ9  ijjL  yhIuq  like  any 
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other  commodity;  and  yet  silver  forms  part  of  our  cur- 
rencyj  but  it  has  been  recently  cheap.  Gold  is  a  pro- 
duct of  Russia,  and  its  price  changes  there  often  five 
per  cent.,  or  to  even  a  larger  figure,  as  compared  with  the 
price  in  this  country.  At  times  there  is  a  large  profit, 
and  at  other  seasons  nothing  can  be  gained  by  import- 
ing gold  from  Russia;  arising  not  from  the  variations 
in  exchange,  but  from  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  that  Go- 
vernment of  rendering  it  abundant  or  scarce. 

Of  course,  a  change  of  this  nature  in  the  currency 
implies  the  abolition  of  all  the  restrictive  laws.  It  is  a 
dry  topic.  People  dislike  to  hear  its  name.  But  it  in- 
termeddles with  them  and  their  interests.  It  meets 
them  at  every  step.  It  affects  the  weaver  on  his  loom, 
and  the  merchant  in  his  counting-house.  Therefore  it 
must  be  considered  and  comprehended ;  for,  like  the 
miasma  of  obnoxious  sewerage,  it  is  felt  by  those  who 
see  it  not. 

The  Fraitchise  seems  to  be  entirely  removed  firom 
banking,  currency,  and  similar  economical  questions,  but 
this  IB  merely  a  deceitful  appearance.  Do  these  ques- 
tions affect  the  condition  of  all  the  people  ?  And  are 
all  dasses  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Legislature 
where  such  topics  are  finally  decided  ?  Like  the  cur- 
rency, the  franchise  question  is  not  now  in  favour.  The 
insane  proceedings  of  certain  electors,  by  the  by,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  still  more  insane  schemes  developed 
in  evidence  during  the  London  trials,  have  rendered 
the  franchise  an  unpopular  topic  with  many  of  the 
middle  classes.  A  few  minutes'  reflection  should 
undo  this  feeling  wherever  it  exists.  The  security 
of  this  country  in  the  midst  of  general  confusion 
arises  from  several  causes,  and,  amongst  others, 
jfix)m  the  intelligence  of  many  amongst  the  unenfran- 
chised classes.  The  materials  of  excitement  abounded 
here  as  they  did  elsewhere.  Want  of  employment  to 
an  enormous  extent  pervaded,  and  exists  still  in  large 
towns.  Men  to  make  secret  societies,  and  instil  mis- 
chievous principles  into  their  neighbours*  minds,  were 
not  wanting.  The  hope  of  successfolly  assailing  and 
overthrowing  existing  institutions  by  force,  could  have 
been  cherished  here  as  it  was  nurtured  and  realised 
elsewhere.  There  were  many  preventives  to  the  adop- 
tion of  that  course.  Amongst  others,  very  numerous 
classes  of  the  unenfranchised  have  sufficient  intelligence 
to  perceive  that  a  revolution,  accomplished  by  violence, 
would  do  more  injury  than  years  of  prosperity  could 
neutralise.  This  circumstance  proves  that  they  would 
not  use  their  right  for  purposes  of  an  objection- 
able nature.  But  we  have  been  told  that  the  suf- 
frage should  not  drop  like  a  fallen  apple  at  a  man's 
feet:  that  it  should  be  placed  within  his  reach:  that 
he  should  have  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  ob- 
tain  it :  and  that  it  should  be  accessible  to  every  one 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  foresight  in  itself  commend- 
able and  useful.  This  doctrine  is  not  erroneous ;  and 
its  practioewould  not  be  without  advantages;  but  no  effort 
is  made  to  apply  it.    It  means  that  electors  shall  have 


a  qualification,  not  so  large  as  to  be  anattaiaabLe,  and 
large  enough  to  show  that  the  individual  ia  of  inda&- 
trious  habits.  A  rental  does  not,  of  course,  furnish 
that  test,  because  people  must  have  houses.  The  renUl 
of  a  trader,  or  any  rental  above  a  fixed  line  may,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  answer  the  end ;  but  any  rental  whatever 
would  not,  because  everybody  must  stop  somewhere,  and 
of  course  must  pay,  or  promise  to  pay,  something.  The 
application  of  this  principle  must  therefore  be  to  realised 
property.  The  amount  in  that  case  is  the  stumbling-blocL 
Objectors  would  say,  that  the  vote  was  given  not  to 
the  man,  but  to  his  property.  Objections  can  be  made 
against  every  course.  In  another,  it  might  be  said, 
that  the  suffrage  was  bestowed  not  on  the  yonng  man's 
mtellect,  not  on  his  moral  worth — not  on  the  man  in 
any  way — ^but  on  the  certificate  of  hb  birth.  Against 
Mr.  Hume's  last  proposal,  it  could  and  would  be  said 
that  the  vote  was  given  not  to  the  man,  but  to  his 
receipt  for  poor-rates ;  and  that  if  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  reside  in  a  veiy  prosperous  district  where 
pauperism  was  annihilated,  and  no  poor  rates  werr 
levied,  his  right  to  vote,  his  electoral  privil^e,  his 
franchise,  would  be  swept  away  by  the  complete  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  community  amongst  whom 
he  dwelt,  and  to  which  he  contributed.  Freedcmi  in  this 
case  would  be  made  dependant  on  the  permanence 
not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  poor-rates.  These  objec- 
tions are  purely  frivolous.  They  are  frivolous 
as  applied  to  Mr.  Hume's  scheme,  and  equally  so 
when  directed  against  any  other,  that  would  bring  the 
franchise  within  the  grasp  of  every  indnstriona  man. 
The  acquisition  of  property  in  any  form,  of  ahaiea  in  a 
public  company,  of  funded  stock,  of  bank  stock,  of  depo- 
sists,  or  a  policy  of  life  assurance,  which  might  be  tbe 
best,  the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  useful  investment, 
should  qualify  after  a  short  period's  posaessiotn.  Tbe 
amount  would  require  to  be  fixed  low,  so  as  that  it 
might  be  not  a  barrier  in  the  way,  but  a  realisable  bene- 
fit to  be  obtained. 

A  life  policy  for  £100  would  involve,  perh^n,  the 
payment  of  lOid.  weekly — a  sum  readily  spared  for 
luxuries  or  for  evils;  and  that  might  be  given  for  the 
independence  of  feeling  which  its  investment  in  this 
form  secures.  There  are  many  industrious  men  who 
can  scarcely  afford  even  that  outlay  now ;  bnt  if  any 
means  of  giving  industry  its  deserved  weight  in  the  legis- 
lature could  be  devised,  there  are  no  active  men  oii 
whom  its  payment  would  long  press  heavily. 

We  have  not  proposed  to  discuss  either  the  correncr 
or  the  franchise  questions  now.  Our  object  is  gained 
if  they  are  kept  before  the  public  in  some  measoic. 
The  present  distribution  of  the  legislative  power  is 
the  least  likely  to  save  the  empire  of  any  that 
can  be  made.  We  are  striving  merely  to  show 
that  it  needs  to  be  saved.  An  infusion  of  the  democratic 
spirit  into  the  next  Parliament  might  do  ns  good ;  be- 
cause it  b  a  patriotic  spirit ;  and  if  that  fail,  we  know 
no  other  merely  politicid  distribution  that  can  check 
our  national  tendency  to  deterioration. 
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JVtsirod.*  a  Dramatic  Po&m,  London,  William  Piokering. 

Thsaeleetion  of  Nimrod  as  the  hero  of  a  dnmatle  poem 

Indicated  boldness,  which  ofien  bespeaks  power,    Tbm  are 


few  persons  mentioned  in  holy  or  pvofime  records  of  wbost 
thoughts  and  feelings  we  know  lass  than  those  of  Nimod.  Our 
im\y  assonncc  regarding  htm  is  that  he  was  gvia(<-i-fvobaUy 
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that  ha  WM  imbitioM.    The  nbanoter  of  a  mighty  hunter 
would  be,  at  that  stage  in  the  history  of  mankind,  what  still 
It  is  in  many  lands,  eqaivalent  to  that  of  patriot,  of  bene&c- 
tor,  of  liberator.    The  ravages  of  ferocious  beasts  are  dan- 
gerous OTen  yet  in  some  countries,  with  all  the  modern 
means  for  their  destruction,  modem  skill  and  experience. 
The  infancy  of  the  world  after  the  flood  must  haye  presented 
a  different  scene.     Men  were  weak  in  the  want  of  arms  to 
cope  with  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  for  property,  friends  or  life. 
The  mighty  hunter  must  hayebeen,  therefore,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  unbending  courage,  and  immense  resources,     lie 
was  the  man  for  the  times ;  as  other  men  hare  arisen  to  sup- 
ply a  want  in  the  world,  so  probably  was  he  raised  up.     lie 
founded  a  dynasty  perhaps  ;  but  inquire  and  see  how  few  dy- 
nastic houses  hare  been  grounded  on  more  substantial  claims. 
We  know  little  more  of  his  history.   The  poet,  who  has  under- 
taken in  this  drama  to  search  out  his  character,  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  intellect,  and  of  many  temptations.  One  fallen  an- 
gel, midway  between  Heaven  and  IIell-~4  most  incongruous 
character,  who  would  love  neither  light  nor  darkness,  but 
himself — endeavoured  to  make  Nimrod  a  Stoic,  and  he 
failed.     Satan  in  person  struggled  to  make  him  his  own  ; 
and  we  are  left  to  believe  that  he  was  successful.     Kahmah 
alone,  the  heroine  of  the  poem,  the  bride  of  Kimrod,  offers 
him  angel's  counsel ;  bat  Satan  prevails,  and  Nunrod  tames 
the  horse,  seizes  the  &]len  crown  of  Babel,  sneers  at  Baal's 
priests  ;  and  yet  using  them  as  his  tools,  is  conquered  and 
cheated  himself  at  last.      He  consents  to    the  burnt- 
offering     of   Nahmah,    his    ''best    beloved,"    to    Baal, 
the  sun,  whom  the  priests  have  taught  him  to  consider  his 
father ;  and  this  is  after  he  has  repudiated  Admah  and  Cosh, 
his  &ther  and  mother,  who  perish  under  the  sti-oke  of  their 
son's  ingratitude.     There  are  three  characters  drawn  with 
great  power  in  the  volume.     The  best,  and  most  loveable, 
is  Nahmah ;  and  her  vision  of  the  great  scheme  of  salvation 
is  most  beantifully  described — the  vision  that  came  for  her 
comfort,  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  before  she  met  her  trial 
and  martyrdom  of  fire.     The  second  is  Shaul,  a  savage 
saved  by  Nimrod,  taught  by  Nahmah,  and  rich  in  faithful 
gratitude  to  the  hour  when  he  laid  himself  on  Kahmah's 
funeral  pile,  and  died  there.   The  third  is  Kimrod's  dog,  who 
abandoned  him  when  he  became  a  tyrant,  followed  Nahmah, 
even  to,  and  Into  her  death  of  Hre.     These  are  the  best 
drawn  characters  of  earth ;  but  then  there  are  spirits  of 
the  sky — ^Raphael,  the  archangel — Satan,  the  demon—- and 
Abadonna,  the  fallen  angel— who  alike  resisted  goodandevil. 
Abadonna  stumbled  on  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  evil.  He 
could  not  comprehend  it.     The  discussion  between  Ba- 
pltael  and  Abadonna  opened  by  a  narrative  regarding  one 
of  those  spirits  of  Heaven  who  became  enamoured  of 
earth's  daughters.    It  is  a  curious  notion.     We  copy  the 
language  in  which  Baphael  details  the  ciromnatoiicee  :— 

"  rrom  heaven  there  were  like  yon,  bat  these  did  look 

On  earth  with  too  intent  a  gaze,  and  half 

Forgot  their  hearen.     The  high  majestic  port 

Man  brooght  firom  paradise  they  stooped  to  envy ; 

The  passionate  eye,  the  rich  voluptuous  form. 

And  winning  grace  of  woman,  where  man's  strength 

Is  softened  into  beauty,  thralled  their  wills, 

Till  they  forgot  their  office ;  earthly  thoughts 

To  earthly  natures  linked  them  and  to  Sin, 

And  they  are  rained.     Heavenly  cheeks  now  gone. 

Or  worse,  become  Sin*s  a4jataats,  the  world 

In  wild  excess  of  all  triumphant  guilt, 

Raged  'gainst  its  Maker ;  who  then,  wearied  out 

By  the  fierce  energy  of  boundless  crime, 

In  mercy  doomed  it  to  an  instant  end. 


For  who  can  say  what  lingering  misery  dire 
Ckmtrolless  man  may  heap  on  man  P    And  yet 
The  race  for  some  high  purpose  was  reserved. 
On  ark  of  safety  built,  the  world  rerives, 
And  you,  in  turn,  keep  watch  o*er  inflmt  man" 

The  account  of  the  flood,  and  the  agony  of  the  chained 

angel  who  saw  his  beloved  perish  in  the  waters,  while  his 

strong  arm  was  unable  to  save  her,  is  one  of  many  proofs 

in  this  volume,  that  its  author  is  a  true  poet,  on  perilous 

ground : — 

**  Tlie  coarse,  rude  ark. 
The  feeble  fiibric  of  still  feebler  man, 
Who  fearless  launched  it,  strong  in  fiuth  alone. 
Upon  the  monntain-shaldng  waves,  and  rode 
Secure,  where  rocks  were  crushed  and  islands  sank, 
And  billows  beat  the  sky,  and  calmly  rode, 
(For  Ocean's  Lord  there  bade  His  waves  be  still,) 
Contained  not  all  of  virtue,  such  as  earth 
Most  virtaoos  call,  and  heaven  with  pitying  eye 
Half  owns  as  kindred  too.     But  Spirits  now 
List  to  the  awfol  &te  of  those  who  dared 
Use  heaven's  own  weapons  to  uphold  the  cause 
Of  heaven's  own  foe.     The  waters  upward  pressed. 
The  world  was  drowned  and  silent.     There  I  left 
(Its  fearfdl  duty  done)  that  Ihiming  star 
To  harry  on  in  its  portentous  ooune 
To  the  black  margin  of  the  sun's  domain ; 
And  turned  me  to  this  globe  aU  ooean  then. 
Its  dark  grey  disk  to  other  spheres  exposed. 
Once  mottled  brightly  with  the  silver  light 
Of  mountain  and  of  plain.    As  I  drew  near. 
One  point,  one  lessening  point  of  light  revealed 
The  latest  spot  of  land — ^"twas  the  green  top 
Of  yonder  Ararat ;  for  mountain-tops 
Were  altars  then,  where  vegetation  gave 
Her  richest  oflbrings  to  the  nearer  son. 
Though  now  the  bleak  domain,  where  rigid  firost 
Sits  on  his  silent  throne.     There  One  did  stand 
Alone,  of  all  the  living  left  to  die 
The  latest ;  round  and  round  the  billows  surged. 
Each  bearing  on  its  horrid  crest  a  corpse, 
An  earlier  rictim,  with  fixed,  staring  eyes. 
From  swollen  yet  grinning  fiiice,  as  if  it  nocked 
At  her  still  left  to  fiBel.     She  heeded  not ; 
Her  gase  was  daimed  by  sight  of  all  most  sad. 
The  lover  fettered,  impotent  to  save 
Her,  whom  to  gain,  the  Angel  lost  his  heaven-—** 

Abadonna  criticised  the  justice  of  this  doom ;  and  sought 
and  obtained  the  fatal  permission  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  service  of  Heaven,  that  he  might  go  out  and  endea- 
vour to  reduce  moral  evil  by  the  foroe  of  his  intellect— a  mis- 
sion, we  fear,  that  is  too  often  undertaken  by  meaner  spirits  in 
modem  times,  with  no  better  ground  on  which  to  antici- 
pate success.  Abadonna  thus  celebrates  his  release  from 
what  he  considered  thraldom,  and  his  entrance  into  light 

and  freedom  : — 

"  Enter  AninoiniA,  m  the  air, 

ABADOmiA. 

I  now  am  mine  own  Lord,  and  can  exert 
The  power  I  feel  I  have ;  and  yet  'tis  lonely, 
And  dreary  seems  the  wide  expanse  of  air, 
Once  peopled  thick  with  beings  who  exchanged 
A  glowinff  sympathy  with  evenr  thouj^bt 
Conveyed,  not  spoken ;  then  all  tenduig  to*— 
Be  silent  memory.    I'm  Abadonna, 
Ko  rebel,  but  asserter  of  my  will. 
And  by  the  assertion  freed.    The  upstart  fiend. 
In  his  delirious  folly,  would,  forsooth. 
Assault  heaven's  throne  to  find  assured  defeat. 
And  now  feels  hell.    The  object  I  would  gain 
Is  heavenly  as  m;^  home ;  to  do  heaven's  work. 
And  crush  the  evil  heaven  hath  failed  to  cure. 
By  the  mind's  native  power.    Were  Abdiel  han. 
Or  others  of  my  fellow  spirits,  whom'^ 
How  comes  it  that  1  eannot  see  them  now  ?  " 

His  weaknesa  soon  became  perceptible^  even  to  himself 

He  enconDterecI  a  mmor,  bat  an  obe<Uent  9pirit-H>xie  of  kSj 
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intellect,  but  of  greatei^  &iih — one  who  once  was  beneath 

him  in  attainmentR,  but  who  was  now  placed  above  him 

in  power.     The  rencontre  is  conceived  and  described  by  a 

man  of  gen  ins  and  fertile  imagination — such  a  man  as  we 

do  not  meet  with  often  amongst  the  crowd  of  anthers. 

"  SPIRIT  OF  ATB  [ttwisihle], 
Tlie  eje  that's  pure 

Can,  rfin<;inj(  round. 
All  light  endure 

Without  a  wound. 

The  sun's  faint  benm 

Alone  is  thino ; 
Light's  purer  stream 

No  more  can  shine 

On  thee,  while  pride 

Holds  thoe  in  thrall ; 
By  it  abide. 

It  is  thine  all. 

In  pity,  I 

Keep  from  thy  sight; 
For  thou  would'st  die 

Beneath  my  light. 

ABADONHA. 

I  dnre  not  meet  thy  paltry  beams,  poor  slave  ? 
Appear  then,  I  demand,  in  all  thy  light ; 
Light  less  by  myriad  suns  tlian  mine,  when  I 
Stood  'in  far  nearer  rank  around  its  source. 

SPiBiT  OF  AIB  linvisible]. 
Spirit,  half  mortal  now, 
For  pride  sits  on  thy  brow ; 
Still  would'st  thou  with  pur  light  be  blent, 
Whose  radiance  is  our  full  content ; 
Where  each  his  ample  share  sustains. 
And  none  in  discontent  oomplains  ? 
Know  that  while  love  and  lieht  wo  share, 
Hate,  pride,  and  night,  we  blast  and  scare. 
And  tout  our  light,  to  us  but  joy, 
Flashed  full  on  thee,  would  thee  destroy. 
In  mercy  I  will  not  reveal 
My  full  effulgenoe,  but  will  steal 
At  distance  on  the  horizon  far. 
Like  some  new  dread  portentous  star. 
But  when  pain  mounts  to  agony, 
I'll  veil  my  splendours  lest  thou  die. 

ABADOVWA. 

Appear  as  suits  thee,  then !    I  see  the  star 

Slow  rising  mildly  in  the  golden  wost, 

Like  a  returning  sun.    What  mean  the  clouds 

Thick  rushing,  curling  back  on  either  side 

With  scorched  and  shrivelled  edges,  while  white  red, 

As  furnace  within  furnace,  glows  the  air  ? 

What  mejin  these  tongues  of  flame  that  dart  along 

The  crackling  earth,  while  the  vexed  ocean's  steam 

Wells  from  its  bubbling  depths  ?    On  still— on— on^ 

The  morning  sun  sickens  along  the  east 

With  jaundiced  eye  and  blackens.    In  the  west 

The  star  is  swelling,  nearing.    Is  the  world 

A  fagot  for  the  flames  of  angry  heaven 

Bursting  and  rending  all  ?    And  now  that  star. 

With  eyes  ten  thousand  thousand,  looking  each 

Into  my  soul,  each  finding  horror  there ; 

And,  behind  all,  the  P.  wer  whose  frown  is  death, 

Tho  death  whose  being  is  unending  pain  ! 

Where  am  I  ?    Where  the  world  ?    Where  hell  itself? 

It  were  a  refuge  from  this  awful  sight. 

And  now  still  nearer,  fiercer,  burning  on. 

It  scorches  through  my  brain ;  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Spirit,  hold— hide  thee ;  more  I  cannot  bear. 

SPIBIT  OF  AIB  [retiring], 
I  hear  thee,  lost  one,  and  refrain ; 
O  that  our  terrors  could  regain 
Thy  soul  to  meekness  !    All  in  vain ! 

ABADONKA. 

The  sun  now  pours  his  golden  beams  o'er  all ; 
The  vision's  gaze,  the  horror  past  from  me. 
The  star  pales  softly  in  the  clear  blue  west, 
As  distance  gives  a  mellowing  to  tht  tones 
That  erst  seemed  thunder." 

Abadoima  meets  with  Satan,  and  discusses  the  nature  of 
that  power  which  enabled  him  to  defy  the  spirits  of  the 
air,  to  gaze  upon  their  brightness,  and  to  live.  We  do  not 
remember  any  parsages,  of  a  similar  cluracter,  more 


powerfully  expressed  than  man^  in  thi«  tolome ;  Uie  fol- 
lowing is  an  example : — 

"abadorka. 

How  thine  energies 
Hnst  kept,  then,  unimpaired  ?    Methought  my  b«ng, 
'Neath  that  terrific  flame,  was  fast  resorring 
To  living  dust,  whose  milKon  atoms,  each 
Transfixed  with  burning  dart,  was  hnirying  oiF 
Each  into  separate  space— each  pain,  each  m«— 
Aa  if  all  space  were  one  wide  agony, 
And  that  all  mine,  not  me— ^my  consciousness 
Of  will  and  power  all  gone;  nought  left  but  pain; 
I  heanl  the  crv,  but  knew  not  'twas  my  own. 
Till  as  the  light  wand,  oonsoiousnoss  retomeil* 
Bringing  back  memory  too ;  that  memory  easts 
Me  prostrate,  and  tells  now  I  here  must  pause." 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  extracting  oat  of  thp 
story  of  the  drama,  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions  of 
the  earth.  We  have  copied  only  from  those  incident§ 
in  the  work,  wluch,  though  affecting  the  fate  of  Nimrod 
and  Nahmah,  are  yet  distinct  from  their  penooal  history. 
We  pursue  this  coarse,  because  it  serves  equally  veil  to 
show  the  poetry  of  the  volume,  and  relieves  na  from 
entanglement  in  a  narrative  that  hardly  bears  to  be 
abridged.  The  poet,  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  follows  Mil- 
ton. At  present,  he  will  be  told  that  he  follows  ai  an 
immense  distance.  Kames  in  literature  are  caoght  up  and 
repeated  from  man  to  man,  as  anapproachablc.  The  state- 
ment is  everywhere.  The  young  believe  it,  became  they 
hear  it  from  the  old.  We  have  heard  parties,  entho^astie  in 
support  of  Milton,  who,  as  it  ultimately  appeared,  bad  never 
read  <* Paradise  Lost.*'  We  should  rather  say,  that  anything 
which  has  been  once  done  may  be  done  agam.  The  brighte&t 
names  should  be  offered  to  all  for  imitation.  We  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  another  l^iilton;  bat,  as  thb  is  not  impoBSiblfy 
we  need  not  make  its  impossibility  an  article  of  lit^anr 
faith.  The  anther  of  Nimrod  has  strong  material  to  work. 
Some  of  his  expressions  and  some  of  his  conceptioos  are 
too  bold  ;  bat  there  are  none  of  them  ridiculoos.  He  does 
not  make  angels  throw  rocks,  and  fire  cannon,  or  uae 
spears,  and  have  a  brigade  of  lancers.  His  conception  of 
the  power  wielded  by  the  spirits  of  the  air  b  purer  and 
chaster  than  anything  of  that  natnre. 

The  following  passage  is  not  the  best  in  his  work.  Nah- 
mah is  his  best  character.  But  even  this  quotation  dis- 
plays remarkable  power  in  dealing  with  an  abstract  qnes- 
tion  :— 


ct 


SATAN. 


Haphael,  my  prudent  friend,  still  serving  Heaven, 

Can  Heaven  afford  no  better  prize  for  aid 

Lent  to  Omnipotence  'gainst  me,  than  this, 

That  thoa'rt  made  goardian  of,  or  spy  upon 

This  world  Heaven  made,  bat  keeps  notP    Back  to  heaven ! 

Hero  angels  fret,  orfaU:  the  last  you  sent 

Found  Cain's  fair  daughters'  voices  fiir  more  sweet 

Than  heaven's  best  anthems,  now,  in  hell  constrained. 

They  mourn  the  lot  I,  independent,  choee. 

This  error,  in  the  shoreless  ocean's  grave. 

You  tried  in  vain  to  hide.     My  subjects  dead. 

You  deemed  my  sway  was  ended ;  see  the  race 

Inferior  that  succeeds  still  owns  me  lord. 

The  proud  in  thought,  who  builds  intrinsic  heaven 

On  all-perrading  scorn ;  the  duller  slave 

Wallowing  in  brute  eigoyment,  till  the  sense 

Sicken  at  surieit ;  or  the  fevered  heart 

Bound,  panting,  on  ambition's  whirling  wheel. 

Alike  subserves  my  purposes.     I  tell  thee. 

Thou  feeble  envoy  of  fiur  foreign  rule, 

The  free  will,  granted  by  nustake  to  man. 

Makes  earth  my  rightful  home;  for,  till  each  man 

Vnbribed  by  fear,  of  free  choice  bid  me  go. 

Thy  roaster's  will  is  tbrsUed  to  give  nt  sw^Th 
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^(lieii  hie  thM  bciiee,  or  teU  whai  heavmily  power 
Can  save  mankind  from  sin,  and  doom,  aiod  me. 


KAFHAXL. 


A&k  £ve,  or  Enoch,  or  the  ark  which  rode 

Safe  through  the  whelming  waters.     Ask  the  rainbow. 

If  thou  dar*8t  look  upon  so  fiiir  a  thing. 

With  peace  and  highest  promise  stored ! 

SATAN. 

If  thou,  poor  delegate,  thus  dimly  grope,  am  I, 
The  conscious  victor,  seeing  nought  opposed 
That  bug  resists  my  onset,  to  he  shook 
In  confidence  of  my  full,  final  gain. 
By  dreams  or  emblems  P     Ask  thy  captive  here, 
Who  chose  my  cause,  not  loving  me.     Ask  him 
If  Light,  pert,  recent,  brief  intruder  on 
The  silent  reign  of  all  enwrapping  Night, 
Can  long  maintain  its  sway  P 

BAPHAZL. 

As  angel  meek, 
I  Would  that  thou  couldst  meekness  don  again. 
And  step  from  pride  to  heaven  I   My  answer  is, 
I  cannot  tell  how  Light  may  seem  to  fiide, 
Yet  be  sure  dawn  of  an  eternal  day ; 
And  those  who  willingly  in  darknns  grope. 
Shall,  brightening,  bless  its  splendours.     But  even  to  thee 
Lights  origin  migfat  tell  light  ne*er  will  end. 
Spiiita,  begin  the  song  your  own  light  taught. 

cno&us. 
When,  hovering  o*er  the  formless  void  concealed 
Asleep  in  darkness,  Ood  rebuked  the  night. 
Creation,  sudden  to  itself  revealed. 
Smiled  on  its  Maker,  and  the  smile  waa  light. 

ABDIEL. 

Light  first  the  awful  voice  obeyed 
The  word  by  which  all  things  were  made. 
And  Night  and  Silence  fled  dismayed, 
When  Light  sprang  into  Space. 

Then  life  thrilled  through  doll  matter^s  frame. 
As  Light  swept  by  in  quickening  flame ; 
The  torpid  mass  a  world  became. 
And  wheeled  into  its  place. 

CHORUS. 

Lighfs  beams  are  darting  eveiynihere. 

Each  orb  with  ra£ance  dothing  fur,  ' 

Till  all  the  same  eifnlgenoe  share. 

To  aU  a  ooounontie;  • 

From  its  rich  foont  for  ever  flowing, 
from  sphere  to  sphere  for  ever  glowing. 
In  each  new  visit  joy  bestowing ; 

While  gloom  and  shadows  fly. 

ABDIXL. 

And,  as  Light  reaches  matter  dead. 

Life,  motion,  order,  'gin  to  spread; 

A  new  world  owns  its  living  Head, 

W*hose  messenger  is  Light. 

For  Life  with  light  He  ever  blends. 
To  outer  space  both  ever  sends. 
And  thus  His  m^hty  sway  extends 

With  realms  reft  from  the  night. 

CHORUS. 

Untiring  light  through  Space  afar 
Flashes  from  infant  star  to  star, 
Its  happy  toils  all  aidless  are. 

For  Space  no  limit  knows. 

Ear  darting  through  the  boundless  deep. 
Night  rousing  from  her  dreamless  sleep. 
Creation  widening  in  its  sweep. 
Light  ever  onward  goes." 

We  have  within  eight  to  ten  years  seen  sereral  Yolomes 
of  poetry  of  the  highegfc  merit  fhU  almost  dead  from  the 
press,  while  works  of  mediocrify,  or  less,  and  inierior  old 
poems,  have  been  getting  into  people's  editions.  We  trust 
that  Nimrod  will  be  better  received.    We  like  not  to  lose 


the  hope  that  the  author  will  follow  a  course  in  which  he 
has  made  already  remarkable  progress. 


Infant  Bapiitm  a  Scriphaxd  Service^  and  Dipping  Unne* 
cesiory  to  its  RigJU  AdimnistraUon  ;  containinff  a  Cri- 
tical Survey  and  Digest  </  the  Lending  Evidence^ 
Classical,  Biblical,  and  Patristic;  wiUi  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Work  of  Dr,  Carson,  and  occasional  Stric- 
tures on  the  Views  of  Dr.  HaUey,  By  the  Rev.  Kobert 
Wilson,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  for  the  General 
Assembly^  Royal  College,  Belfast.     London.     1848. 

While  it  is  foreign  to  the  objects  of  tliis  journal  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  contraverted  topics  in  theology, 
we  do  not  regard  it  out  of  place  to  bestow  a  passing  notice 
upon  those  works  which,  from  their  intrinsic  value,  seem 
fitted  to  advance  the  study  of  sacred  literature.  Such  a 
publication  is  that  above  announced,  to  the  preparation  of 
which  the  author  has  manifestly  brought  a  large  amount  of 
biblical  scholarship,  under  the  guidance  of  a  keen  and 
vigorous  intellect.  The  volume  to  which  it  is  chiefly 
antagonistic  is  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Carson,  an  admirable 
theologian,  whether  in  expounding  or  defending  the  funda^ 
mentals  of  the  faith,  but  a  fierce  polemic  in  the  lists  of 
sectarian  controversy.  His  strong  points  as  an  advocate 
of  baptism  by  immersion  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  been 
Bucc^sftilly  assailed  in  the  work  before  us,  while  the  entire 
argument  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  candour  and 
catholicity.  W^e  have  no  doubt  the  treatise  of  Professor 
Wilson  will  occupy  a  high  pUice  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  an  able  and  important  contribution. 


Final  Menwrials  of  Charles  Lamb,   By  Sergeant  Talfourd. 

London :  Edward  Moxon. 

Pew  literary  men  have  ever  enjoyed  more  favour  with 
the  reading  public  than  Charles  Lamb.  His.  works 
are  found  and  appreciated  in  many  quarters  where 
one  should  scarce  expect  the  heavily  tried  but  cheerful 
clerk  of  the  India-house  to  have  penetrated.  The 
kindly  disposition  beaming  out  in  all  his  writings  makes 
him  a  universal  favourite,  we  believe ;  but  in  what- 
ever way  the  circumstance  may  be  explained,  the 
fact  that  he  succeeded  in  winning,  through  his  books, 
the  r^rd  of  his  readers  to  himself,  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary degree,  must  have  been  observed  by  many  indi* 
viduals.  We  have  had  many  authors  of  higher  claims, 
viewed  by  their  works,  and  irrespective  of  Lamb*8  suffer- 
ings. We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  no  author  of  the 
century — not  one  of  the  Cockney  school,  or  the  Lake  school, 
or  any  other  school  whatever,  had  so  many  friends  amongst 
his  readers  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  Coleridge  did  not 
make  personal  friends.  Byron  was  not  a  loveable  charac- 
ter. Wordsworth  was  cold.  Hunt  was  too  abstruse — 
perhaps  too  speculative  for  the  domestic  circles  and  homes 
of  England.  Lamb  was  eminently  the  author  amongst  them 
all  for  the  family  circle,  when  curtains  were  closed, 
when  tea  was  past,  and  comfortable  people  wanted  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two  to  some  advantage,  with  their  toes  on  the 
fender. 

This  class  of  readers  never  took  any  liberties  with  Scott, 
or  men  of  his  standing  ;  but  Lamb  they  knew,  talked  ot, 
would  have  asked  him  to  spend  the  evening,  if  they  had  enter- 
tained any  hope  that  he  could  have  consented ;  and,  in 
shorty  though  they  had  neycr  seen  him,  oonld  not  tell 
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whether  he  was  tall  or  short,  dark  or  ikir ;  they  con- 
sidered him  very  much  as  one  of  themselyes.  There 
is  an  art  in  being  liked.  It  is  of  difficult  acqaisi- 
tion.  The  proyerb  respecting  the  poets  is  true  also 
regarding  these  likeable,  loveable  people.  The  tact  is  born 
with  them,  and  not  acquired.  It  can,  however,  be  im- 
proved.    Lamb  improved  this  particular  talent. 

The  final  memorials  open  out  the  dark  parts  of  Charles 
Lamb's  life.  A  recent  article  in  the  "  British  Quarterly 
Keview"  revealed  his  early  and  terrible  trial.  It  is  soon  told, 
although  its  extreme  agony  is  hardly  to  be  conceived.  In- 
sanity was  slightly  developed  in  his  own  mind.  He  refers 
to  that  fiict  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  which  is  thus  intro- 
dnced  by  Sergeant  Talfoord,  his  biographer  :-^ 

"  In  the  year  1795,  Charles  Lamb  resided  with  his  father, 
mother,  and  sister,  in  lodgings  at  No.  7,  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holbom.  The  father  was  rapidly  sinlung  into  dotage ;  the 
mother  suffered  under  an  infirmity  which  deprived  her  of  the 
use  of  her  limbs ;  and  the  sister  not  only  unoertook  the  office 
of  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on  her  mother,  but  sought  to 
add  by  needle-work  to  their  slender  resources.  Their  income 
then  consisted  of  an  annuity  which  Mr.  Lamb  the  elder  de- 
rived from  the  old  Bencher,  Mr.  Salt,  whom  hebadfiiithfully 
served  for  many  years ;  Charles's  salary,  which,  being  that  of 
a  clerk  of  three  years'  standing  in  the  India  House,  could  have 
been  but  scanty ;  and  a  small  payment  made  for  hoard  by  an 
old  maiden  aunt,  who  resided  with  them.  In  this  year,  Lamb, 
being  iust  twenty  years  of  age,  began  to  write  verses, — ^partly 
inciteaby  the  example  of  his  only  friend,  Coleridge,  whom  be 
regarded  with  as  much  reverenee  as  affection,  and  partly  in- 
spired by  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Islington,  who  is  commemorated  in  his 
early  verses  as  "  the  fair-haired  maid."  How  his  love  pros- 
pered, we  cannot  ascertain ;  but  we  know  how  nobly  that 
love,  and  all  hope  of  the  earthly  blessings  attendant  on  such 
an  affection,  were  resigned  on  the  catastrophe  which  darkened 
the  following  jear.  In  the  meantime,  his  youth  was  lonely 
•^rendered  the  more  so  by  the  recollection  of  the  society  of 
Coleridge,  who  had  just  left  London— K>f  Coleridge  in  the  first 
bloom  of  life  and  genius,  unshaded  by  the  mvstioism  which  it 
afterwards  glorified — fnll  of  boundless  ambition,  love,  and 
hope  !  There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  his  family,  which 
had  been  more  than  once  developed  in  his  sister ;  and  it  was 
no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the  dreariness  of  bis  solitude,  it 
fell  upen  him :  and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  sub- 
jected for  a  few  weeks  to  the  restraint  of  the  insane.  The 
wonder  is  that,  amidst  all  the  difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
excitements  of  his  succeeding  forty  years,  it  never  recurred. 
Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  this  rem.irkable  exemption — an 
exemption  the  more  remarkable  when  his  afflictions  are  con- 
sidered in  association  with  one  single  frailt]^ — will  be  found  in 
the  sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
by  a  terrible  exigency,  and  by  his  generous  answer  to  that 
claim ;  so  that  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the 
preservation  of  unolouded  reason." 

Charles  Lamb  mentions  this  trial,  very  briefly,  and  in  a 
thankful  spirit,  in  his  letter  to  Coleridge.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  again  mentioned  the  event  in  his  corres- 
pondence. Coleridge  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  at  a  period  when  he  had  fiew  friends.  The  ca- 
reer of  the  two  poets  was  remarkably  unlike.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  friends,  and  to  act  together  ;  yet  their 
.cluiracters  were  particularly  different.  Lamb  was  strictly 
devoted  to  domestic  duties.  The  brightest  trait  of  his  life 
was  his  devotedness  to  his  sister.  Coleridge  was  a  less  prac- 
tical man*,  fUU  of  theories,  and  really  less  able  to  combat  with 
disappointment,  and  to  be  happy  under  deprivation.  Their 
talents  were  of  a  distinct  order  ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  some  of  the  points  in  which  they  differed  most  are 
traceable  to  early  training.  The  circumstances  of  Lamb's 
family  compelled  him  to  be  much  at  home  in  hia  youth  ; 
his  attachment  to  his  sister  drew  him  there  in  manhood, 
while  the  India-house  taught  him  punctuality.  Coleridge 
was  untrained,  except  by  petty  crosses,  obstacles,  and  dis> 
ftppoiQtments«     Ther«  is  ground  for  difference  in  these 


circumstances.  Hard  work  and  nnaToidable  engagement) 
may  be  nsefhl.  Charles  Lamb  thus  wrote  to  Coleridge  on  his 
recovery : — 

"  Le  Grioe  is  gone  to  make  puns  in  Cornwall.  He  has  got 
a  tutorship  to  a  young  boy  llvmg  with  his  mother,  a  widow- 
lady.  He  will,  of  course,  initiate  him  quiokly  in  '  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  honourable,  and  of  good  report.'  '  Cole- 
ridge! I  know  not  what  suffering  scenes  you  have  gooe 
through  at  Bristol.  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversified  of 
late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began  this, 
your  very  humble  servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a  madhooio 
at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now,  and  don't  bite 
any  one.  But  mad  1  was !  And  many  a  yaeary  m;f  imagina- 
tion played  with  me,  enough  to  make  a  volame,  if  all  were 
told.  My  sonnets  I  have  extended  to  the  number  ci  nine 
since  I  saw  you,  and  will  some  day  communicate  to  you.  I 
nm  beginning  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which,  if  I  fijaish,  I  Dob- 
Ush.  White  is  on  the  eve  of  publishing  (he  took  Uienint 
frpm  Vortigem)  'Original  Letters  of  Falstafl^  Shallow,' Ac., 
a  copy  you  shall  have  when  it  comes  out  They  are,  without 
exception,  the  best  imitations  I  oversaw.  Coleridge !  it  may 
convince  you  of  my  regard  for  you  when  I  tell  you  my  head 
ran  on  you  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as  on  another  pei^ 
son,  who  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the  mora  immff^*'*^* 
cause  of  my  temporary  frenzy. 

* '  The  sonnet  I  send  you  has  small  merit  as  poetry;  bnt  joa 
will  be  curious  to  read  it  when  I  tell  you  it  was  written  in  my 
prison-house  in  one  of  my  Inoid  intervals. 

"  TO  IfT  BISTEl. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell. 
Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  wnMn*!^ 
'Twos  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 

And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well. 
And  waters  dear,  of  Beason ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be— 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e'er  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 

No  blemish.    Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection ;  and  wouldst  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 

But  ill  tlie  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 
"  With  these  lines,  and  with  that  sister's  kindest  i«neni- 
branees  to  C  » I  conclude." 

The  event  that  marred  Lamb's  life  apparently  originated 
in  the  sudden  insanity  of  his  sister,  who,  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
stabbedher  mother,  an  invalid,  so  serionsly,  thatshediednpoB 
the  spot  A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,theeiroumstances  stated 
and  ultimately  IVIiss  Lamb,  whose  mental  derangement  was 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  over>labonr  and  amdet j,  was 
consigned  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  feelmgs  of  Charles 
Lamb  on  this  bitter  affliction  are  beautifully  expressed  in 
some  of  his  letters,  and  better  still  in  his  conduct  to  hid 
sister  through  life.  He  devoted  hunself  to  her,  and  aban- 
doned every  pursuit  inconsistent  with  his  personal  care  over 
her  comfort ;  for  although  she  had  long  intervals  in  which 
she  could  repay  his  core,  yet  sometimes  this  disease  inverted 
in  a  milder  form.  Lamb's  life,  from  all  that  u  written  in 
his  final  memorials,  all  [that  was  ever  known,  or  ever  can 
be  known  now,  was  far  from  being  nnhi^y.  He  was 
content.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  happiness.  Ulti- 
mately, he  was  surrounded  by  many  friends,  stood  wtll 
in  the  world,  obtained  &me  as  a  literary  man;  bat  he 
made  all  things  subservient  to  the  great  object  of  hU 
life — ^to  watch  over  and  solace  his  afflicted  sister.  This 
object  was  never  changed;  and,  looking  to  the  entire 
course  of  his  conduct,  there  are  few — happily  there  conld 
not  be  many— examples  of  an  aflection  so  strong  and  porv, 
converting  sorrow  into  a  source  of  happiness,  and  iw*iing' 
the  most  terrible  of  afflictions  the  crucible  out  of  which 
should  come  the  choicest  blessings.  The  volumes  ar«  rirh 
in  incidentr  of  the  literary  men  with  whom  Lamb  was  eon- 
neoted,  and  they  have  been  already,  and  will  be  much  soaght 
after.    Amongst  other  sketches,  Seigeaat  XaUonrd  gii\'4 
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one  of  a  Badly  interesting  cWacter.  The  **  London  Ma- 
gazine'' appears  to  have  been  established  with  some  view  of 
connteracting  **  Blaokwood/'  whose  criticisms  were  at  the 
time  often  marked  by  seyerity — sometimes  as  others  ;  and 
always,  as  the  sofierers  thooght,  undeserved, 

**  Lamb's  association  wiih  HazUtt,  in  the  year  1820,  intro- 
daoed  him  to  that  of  the  London  Magazine,  which  supplied 
the  finest  stimulus  his  intellect  had  evei  received,  and  induced 
the  composition  of  the  essays  fondly  and  familiarly  known 
nnder  the  fantastic  title  of  £lia^    Never  was  a  periodical  work 
commenced  with  happier  auspices,  numbering  a  list  of  con- 
tributors more  original  in  thought,  more  fresh  in  spirit,  more 
sportive  in  fancy,  or  directed  by  an  editor  better  qualified,  by 
nature  and  study,  to  preside,  than  this  London,    There  was 
Lamb,  with  humanity  ripened  among  town-bred  experiences, 
and  pathos  matured  by  sorrow,  at  his  wisest,  sagesfc^  airiest, 
fndisereetest,  best;  Barry  Cornwall,  in  the  first  bloom  of  his 
modest  and  enduring  fame,  streaking  the  darkest  passion  with 
beauty ;  John  Hamilton  Beynolds,  lighting  up  the  wildest  ec- 
centricities and  most  striking  features  of  many-coloured  life 
with  vivid  fimcy ;  and,  with  othera  of  less  note,  Hazlitt,  whose 
pen,  unloosed  from  the  obain  which  earnest  thought  and 
metaphysical  dreamings  had  woven,  i;av6  radiant  expression 
to  the  results  of  the  solitary  musings  of  many  years.    Over 
these  contributors  John  Bcott  presided,  himself  a  critic  of 
remarkable  candour,  eloquence,  and  discrimination,  unfet- 
tered by  the  dogmas  of  contending  schools  of  poetry  and  art ; 
apt  to  discern  the  good  and  beautiful  in  all;  and  having,  as 
editor,  that  which  Kent  recognised  in  Lear,  which  subjects 
revere  in  kings,  and  boys  adrnu^  in  schoolmasters,  and  con- 
tributors should  welcome  in  edltors'-^uthority ;  not  mani- 
fested in  a  worrying,  teasing,  intolerable  interference  in  small 
matters,  but  in  a  judicious  and  steady  superintendence  of  the 
whole,  with  a  wise  allowance  of  the  occasional  excesses  of  wit 
and  gemns.    In  this  respect,  Mr.  Scott  differed  entirely  from 
a  celebrated  poet,  who  was  induced,  just  a  year  after,  to  un- 
dertake the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^an 
office  for  which,  it  may  be  said,  with  all  veneration  for  his 
poetic  genius,  he  was  the  most  unfit  person  who  could  be 
found  in  ihe  wide  world  of  letters ;  who  regarded  a  magazine 
as  if  it  were  a  long  affidavit,  or  a  short  answer  in  Ghanceiy,  in 
which  the  absolute  truth  of  every  sentiment,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  ^very  jest,  were  verified  by  the  editor's  oath  or  so- 
lemn affirmation ;  who  stopped  the  press  for  a  week  at  a 
comma ;  balanced  contending  epithets  for  a  fortnight ;  and, 
at  last,  grew  rash  in  despair,  and  tossed  the  nearest,  and  often 
the  worst,  article,  'un whipped  of  justice,*  to  the  impatient 
printer.    Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  was  more  fit  to  preside  over  a 
little  commonwealth  of  authors  than  to  hold  a  despotic  rule 
over  subject  contributors.    He  had  not  the  airy  grace  of  Jef- 
frey, by  which  he  might  give  a  certain  familiar  liveliness  to 
the  most  laborious  disquisitions,  and  shed  the  glancing  light 
of  fancy  among  party  manifestoes  ;  nor  the  boisterous  vigour 
of  Wilson,  riotous  in  power,  reckless  in  wisdom,  fusing  the 
production  of  various  intellects  into  one  brilliant  reflection  of 
his  own  master-mind ;  and  it  was  well  that  he  wanted  these 
weapons  of  a  tyranny  which  his  chief  contributors  were  too 
original  and  too  sturdy  to  endure.    He  heartily  enjoyed  his 
position ;  duly  appreciated  his  contributors  and  himself;  and 
when  he  gave  audience  to  some  young  aspirant  for  periodicai 
honours  at  a  late  breakfast,  amidst  the  luxurious  confusion  of 
newspapers,  reviews,  and  uncut  novels,  lying  about  in  £isci« 
nating  litter,  and  carelessly  enunciated  schemes  for  bright 
successions  of  essays,  he  seemed  destined  for  many  years  of 
that  happy  excitement  in  which  thought  perpetually  glows 


iinto  unruffled  but  energetic  language,  and  is  assured  by  thd 
echoes  of  the  world. 

"  Alas  !  a  few  days  after  he  thus  appeared,  the  object  of  ad- 
miration and  envy  to  a  young  visitor,  in  his  rooms  in  York 
Street,  he  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  mental  agony,  the  foolish 
victim  of  the  guilty  custom  of  a  world  which  would  have 
laughed  at  him  for  regarding  himself  as  within  the  sphere  of 
its  opinion,  if  he  had  not  died  to  shame  it !    In  a  luckless 
hour,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose  the  bitter  personalities  of 
Blackwood  by  the  exhibition  of  a  serener  power,  he  rushed 
with  spurious  chivalry  into  a  personal  contest ;  eanght  up  the 
weapons  which  he  had  himself  denounced,  and  sought  to  un- 
mask his  opponents,  and  draw  them  beyond  the  pale  of  lite- 
rary courtesy ;  placed  himself  thus  in  a  doubtful  position,  in 
which  he  could  neither  eonsistantly  reject  an  appeal  to  the 
conventional  arbitrament  of  violence,  nor  embrace  it ;  lost  his 
most  legitimate  opportunity  of  daring  the  unhallowed  strife, 
and  found  another  with  an  antagonist  connected  with  the 
quarrel  only  by  too  zealous  a  friendship ;  and  at  last  met  his 
death  almost  by  lamentable  accident,  in  the  uncertain  glim- 
mer of  moonlight,  from  the  band  of  one  who  went  out  resolred 
not  to  harm  him !    Such  was  the  melancholy  result,  first  of  a 
controversy  too  envomed,  and  afterwards  of  eothralment  in 
usages,  aburd  in  all,  but  most  absurd  when  applied  by  a  lite- 
raiy  man  to  a  literary  quarreL    Apart  from  higher  eonsidem- 
tions,  it  may  befit  a  life  destined  for  the  listless  excesses  of 
gaiety  to  be  oast  on  an  idle  bmwl.     '  A  youth  of  folly,  an  old 
age  of  oards,"  may  be  no  great  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  hol- 
low truce  of  fashionable  society;  but  for  men  ofthoup^ht— 
whose  minds  are  their  possession,  and  who  seek  to  live  m  the 
minds  of  others  by  sympathy  with  their  thoughts— for  them 
to  hazard  a  thoughtful  being  because  they  dare  not  own  that 
they  prefer  life  to  death— contemplation  to  the  grave — the 
preparation  for  eternity  for  the  unbidden  entrance  on  its  ter- 
rors—would be  ridiculous,  if  it  did  not  become  tragical.    *  Sir, 
I  am  a  metaphysician  !'  said  Hazlitt  once,  when,  in  a  fierce 
dispute  respecting  the  colours  of  Holbein  and  Vandyke,  words 
almost  became  things,  '  and  nothing  makes  an  impression 
upon  me  but   abstract  ideas;'  and  woeful,  indeed,  is  the 
mockery  when  thinkers  condescend  to  be  duellists ! " 

The  quarrel  was  most  unfortunate,  and  the  result  deplo- 
rable. The  editorial  way  of  life  described  by  Sergeant 
Talfourd  is  superior  to  anything  that  we  now  expect. 
Hard  work  is  the  portion  of  editors  in  these  times. 

But  if  our  engagements  be  closer  now,  our  risks  are 
fewer.  Editors  never  think  in  this  country  that  pistols  are 
their  weapons.  They  would  consider  a '< professional'* 
duel  very  unbecoming  indeed. 

Sergeant  Talfonrd's  remarks  on  duelling  generally  are  just 
in  one  sense.  The  world  contains  many  lives  that  might 
be  spared,  with  advantage,  so  far  as  man  seeth ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  the  office  of  either  judge  or  exe- 
cutioner in  the  matter.  Man  may  tolerate  on  earth  those 
who  are  tolerated  by  their  Maker. 

The  most  wretched  man  may  have  good  work  before 
him  to  do  ;  and  we  are  unable  to  say  that  he  cannot  and 
will  not  do  it.  The  magistrate  in  his  public  capacity  must 
administer  laws,  but  private  individuals  had  better  abstain 
from  the  assumption  of  a  responsibility  that  they  cannot 
justify. 

The  final  memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  will  be  long  an  in- 
teresting work  to  his  admirers.  The  sadness  against  which 
his  cheerful  spirit  seemed  always  to  struggle  is  explained ; 
and  those  who  valued  his  works  befbre,  will  prize  them 
more  highly  now,  when  they  remember  the  circamfitancea 
in  which  they  were  written. 
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UP,  FAINT  HEART,  UP ! 


Up,  faint  heart,  np !  immortal  life 

Thrills  man's  mysterious  frame ; 
Tlien  why,  by  coward  thought  or  deed, 

Belie  thy  glorious  name  ? 
Do  earth*8  brief  ills  brave  aouls  bow  dowu  P 

Do  manly  hearts  despond  P 
Theae  passing  clonds  may  darkly  frown — 

The  blue  heaven  sleeps  beyond. 

Dost  inly  pine  at  others'  gold. 
Heaped  up  in  miser  hoards  P 

Dost  envy  rank  its  acres  broad. 
Or  titles  of  proud  lords  ? 

Though  boundless  wealth  should  rrown  thy  wish- 
Lands  stretched  from  pole  to  pole — 

Can  all  earth's  riches,  rank,  atone 
For  poverty  of  soul? 

Ever  man  wanders /rvm  himself, 

Bliss-phantoms  to  pursue — 
Weak  cliildhood's  vain  attempt  to  grasp 

The  rainbow's  fleeting  hue. 
Know  evermore  a  sanlike  sonl, 

Beaming  within  the  breast, 
Can  cheer  with  light  the  gloomiest  soul, 

Ay>  make  a  be^ar  blest ! 


A  joy  as  deep  stem  Zeno*s  sonl 

Did  to  the  Cynic  bring. 
At  the  homage  of  a  conquered  world 

To  Macedonia's  king. 
Unsocial  snarlers  love  I  not ; 

Yet,  wouldst  thou  dasp  tlie  goal 
Of  happiness,  thence,  brother,  learn. 

It  centres  in  the  soul. 

Within  the  Ood-breathed  spirit  dwella 

A  world-defying  power, 
Tliat  proudly  speaks  its  strength  to  oope 

With  peril's  darkest  hour. 
This,  *roid  the  irtormiest  iHa  of  time. 

Blest  cafan  can  ever  keep. 
Like  beacon  smiling  o'er  the  waves 

That  round  its  rock-base  sweep. 

Then,  brother,  trust  the  immortal  life 

That  glows  within  thy  finun^ 
And  ne'er,  by  coward  thought  or  deed* 

Belie  thy  (prions  name : 
Oh,  godUke  treat  earth's  fleeting  ills— 

Peace  on  thy  soul  enthroned — 
Up,  faint  heart,  up  I  the  bhuskeat  doi&da 

But  veil  the  heaven  beyond  I 
GUsgow,  Oct.,  1848. 


W.  T.  E. 


THE  LOST  STAR. 


BT  E.  H.  FORDHAM. 


Farewell,  fiurewell,  my  dream  of  thee  is  o'er. 

And  I  may  watch  and  weep  for  thee,  bat  never 

Look  on  thy  pore  and  gentle  beauty  more — 

Thou  'rt  gone  from  this  sad  world  of  mine  for  ever. 

Within  oar  shadowed  sky  thy  |daoe  is  dark, 

Aad  there  are  few  that  vacant  place  to  mark. 

Few  in  whose  minds  thy  light  will  dwell,  as  when 

ThoQ  wert  beheld,  admired,  and  songht  by  men. 

The  world  revereth  not  departed  things, 

Bnt,  turning  from  the  thoughts  their  memory  brings. 

Lost  in  some  futnre  vision,  dares  to  tread 

O'er  the  green  mound,  remembering  not  the  dead. 

Trae — ^bnt  it  may  be  folly  thns  to  yearn 

For  dreams  that  may  not  to  the  heart  return ; 

To  touch  the  notes  of  song  that  thrill  no  more. 

With  that  deep  sweetness  they  possessed  of  yore. 

O  I  now  that  I  no  more  can  strike  the  lyre 

With  prophet's  daring  hand,  or  poet's  Are — ' 

Now  that  mine  heart  is  fiunt,  my  hand  unstrung, 

And  o'er  the  heart  its  own  wild  hopes  have  wmng, 

Then  pass  no  images  of  love  and  light 

To  gild  the  ruin  of  its  heavy  night. 

*T  were  better  all  its  music  were  forgot 

Than  wakened — ^but  to  quiver  and  to  die, 

All  harsh  and  unmdodious ;  but  I 

Have  prayed  I  might  forge^  and  I  could  not. 

I 

Why,  in  thy  lofty  beauty  hast  thou  passed 
Without  one  lingering  look— one  pitying  ray, 
To  be  remembered,  treasured,  as  thy  hist. 
When  thy  bright  dwelling-place  is  far  away  P 
Have  I,  then,  watched  thy  gentle  light  so  long. 
And  loved  thee  with  a  love  so  true  and  stronk — 
Kot  as  vrith  passion  of  an  earthly  stamp. 
That,  like  the  blue  flame  of  a  quivering  himp 
Thro'  the  deep  stillness  of  the  summer  air. 
While  midnight'8  skies  are  clear,  bunu  bright  and  fair? 


II 


Then,  when  the  diange,  and  the  wild  stonna  eone  oa. 

One  last  expiring  flash,  and  it  is  gone ! 

Ko — I  have  loved  thee  with  a  love  unshaken 

In  storm  and  sunlight — ^yet  am  thns  forsaken ! 

O !  I,  who,  thongli  a  dweller  of  this  earth. 

Have  turned  from  the  light  words  of  hoiloiw  nirtk. 

And  marked  the  thoughtless  brow,  the  wanton  e^ 

To  fed  they  had  but  little  sympathy 

To  touch  my  heart — ^mnst  I,  then,  never  know 

The  speaking  gaze — the  soft  and  UiriQing  tone. 

Whose  secret  spell  binds  heart  to  heart  bdow  f 

Are  these  things  shut  from  me  and  me  alone! 

O !  must  I  never  see  the  dark  eve  mdt 

With  that  fond-feeling  kindred  hearts  have  Idt-^ 

Tho*  loving  still — with  that  deep  burning  swell 

Of  thought  and  feeling  worda  can  never  IdlP 

I  would  have  died,  have  suffered  all  for  thee. 
Had  there  been  but  one  echo  in  thy  heart : 
Had  there  been  but  one  kindly  thought  for  me, 
I  could  have  borne  to  see  thee  even  depart ; 
But  there  was  none — thou  wert  so  iar  removed 
From  the  low,  humble  sphere  wherein  I  dwell. 
And  I  did  wrong  to  love  as  I  have  loved — 
Mine  heavy  grief  I  have  deseni'ed  too  wdl. 
Alas !  the  hand  that  hath  created  thee 
Hath  made  thee  beautiful,  but  fiir  from  me. 
It  was  not  wise  to  love  so  bright  a  ray. 
To  seek  from  mine  own  trodden  path  to  stray. 
Mine  recompense  is  now  in  bitter  tears— 
All  that  is  left  a  grief  of  many  years, 
Tlie  crud  knowledge  that  I  did  but  rave 
To  think  that  pale  and  quiet  light  of  thine 
For  ever  on  mine  earthly  path  would  shine ; 
It  will  not  even  gleam  upon  my  graye. 

Farewell,  ^reweU,  my  dream  of  thee  li  o*«r. 
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HOPE'S  WHISPER. 


Sore  tried  with  suffering,  yet  upheld  by  faith,  she  died ; 
Her  near  ones  wept — I  could  not  weep,  but  sighed. 
The  time  for  parting  came,  and,  weeping,  forth  I  went ; 
But  far  I  had  not  gone  ere  all  my  strength  was  spent. 
The  night  was  chilly,  but  the  lamps  of  heaven  shone  bright ; 
And  the  round  fuU  moon  poured  earthward  floods  of  light. 
'So  sound  heard  I,  save  the  low  murmur  of  a  stream 
That  only  made  my  loneliness  more  lonely  seem. — 
I  felt  OS  one  might  feel  watching  at  night,  alone, 
By  some  sick  couch,  listening  the  sufferer's  moan. 
A  sense  of  dreariness  came  o'er  me;  and  methought 
I  shrank  into  myself — as  if  with  fear  o'erwrought. 
Oh,  man !  why  is  it  that,  when  death  doth  thee  bereave 
Of  those  round  whom  thy  Bonl*s  affections  thou  did*st  weave. 
Grieving,  thou  standest,  statue-like,  and  weepest  o'ei^ 
The  lost  and  loved  ones  who  wiU  gladdea  thee  no  more? 


Weep  thou  a  sea  of  tears — they  will  not  come  again  ! 

Breathe  thou  a  world  of  sighs — the  dead  the  dead  remain ! 

While  thus  I  reasoned — lo  !  adown  the  clear  blue  sky 

A  bright  star  shot,  and  for  a  moment  caught  mine  eye. 

Then,  swift  as  shot  that  star,  fled  dreariness  away ; 

Hope  whispering  to  my  soul,  "  Come  shall  a  glorious  day. 

When  sphere-divided  spirits  yet  shall  re-unite, 

And,  linked  in  sweet  communion,  pass  through  worlds  of  light ! 

Eternal  bliss  rewarding  faith  and  trust  in  Him 

Hound  whom  they  shine  with  seraphim  and  cherubim.*' 

Mighty  the  influence  of  that  low,  sweet  spirit-voice ! 

I  felt  myself  expand  again! — my  soul  rejoice ! 

And  lightly  journeyed  homeward,  sagely  pondering  o*er 

The  life  we  pass  through  now,  and  that  which  lays  before. 

Colin  IUz  Bsown, 


THE  RAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Tbk  flrst  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  month,  in  connection 
with  railway  property,  is  the  extraordinary  depreoistion  of  stock 
in  the  best  and  safest  undertakings.  No  particular  reason  will 
account,  although  many  may  be  assigned  for  this  fSsll  in  the  price 
of  shares.  Indeed  we  should  raiher  have  expected  that  public  oon- 
fidenee  would  have  been  in  some  degree  rertored  by  the  means  of 
retrenchment  and  general  economy  so  universally  pursued  by  aU, 
but  adopted  more  especially  by  the  leading  lines  in  the  kingdom. 
So  different  is  the  &ct  from  what  might  have  been  prognosticated, 
when  these  salutary  measures  were  first  announced,  tliat  we  find 
that  the  share^  in  the  six  leading  railways  of  the  oounby  sunk  in 
value  with  a  velocity  altogether  unparalleled. 

We  find  the  London  and  North-Western's  £100  paid-up  share 
stand  thus: — 

s«pt.2y.  Oote.  0cLi3.  Oct  so. 

London  and  North-Westem,  £100,  109^  108  lOS^  103 

Great  Western,  £100  (£90  paid),  77i  77i      72i  70i 

London  and  Sooth-Weitern,  £50,  S8i  89       86|  S6i 

Midland,        .        .        .    £100,  83  83  75  72 

Caledonian,  .         .     £oO,  19|  19|  17|  171 

It  must  not^  however,  be  supposed,  that  because  railway  stock 
is  at  the  present  moment  under  a  doud,  therefore  this  particular 
species  of  property  will  not  prove  ampty  remunerative  at  no 
distant  period.    Onr  own  opinion  is,  that  it  will  yield  a  hand- 
some per  centage  very  speedily.      The  fictitious  stimulus  that 
was  given  by  wildly-excited  speculation  is  withdrawn,  and  rea- 
son has  returned  to  the  bounds  whence  she  had  been  so  long 
excluded.  With  her  restoration  to  the  Councils  of  the  Directors 
will  also  be  restored  the  public  confidence.    The  friendly  nego- 
tiations which  have  lately  taken  place  between  M'*ssrs.  Olynn, 
Chaplin,  &  Russdl,  the  chairmen  of  the  London  and  North-West- 
em, the  London   and  South-Westem,  and  the  Great  Western 
systems,  wiUi  the  view  of  fixing  Hm  proper  countries  for  the  vari- 
ous lines  and  their  branches,  so  as  to  avoid  in  any  future  Parlia- 
ment unnecessary  and  ruinous  contests ;  the  amicable  arrangements 
which  have  been  entered  into  between  the  Caledonian  and  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Hallways,  with  the  view  of  obviating 
similar  Parliamentary  contests ;  the  extensive  system  of  retrench- 
ment first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hudson  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  other  Boards;  the  publicity  given  to  the 
most  minute  accounts  of  the  yarious  railway  companies,  will  have 
the  bluest  effect  in  dispelling  fears  that  are  not  the  less  trouble- 
some because  they  are  unfounded,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  capital- 
ists to  the  gross  misstatements  tiiat,  for  Excliange  purposes,  are 
continually  thrust  befiare  the  public.     The  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
railway  directors  have  themselves  to  blame  for  any  distrust  exhi- 
bited by  the  public  with  regard  to  railway  investments.     In  the 
palmy  diqrs  of  railway  popularity  they  promoted  lines  into  out-of- 
the-way  places  that  could  never,  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial prosperty,  have  tmRic  sufficient  to  maintain  a  donkey-cart ; 
they  Tntoxid  to  saddle  themselves  with  enormous  expenses  in 
carrying  such  plans  through  the  Legislature;  and  if,  at  subsequent 
meetings  of  the  sharehoMers,  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  real 


state  of  the  company's  finances,  the  frowning  ehairman  would  pro- 
bably reply  that  a  straightforward  answer  to  sudi  a  question  would 
be  unseasonable,  and  might  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  railway. 
Now,  this  was  the  very  way  to  destroy  pnbUc  eonftdence.  These 
impolitic  and  probably  worthless  secrets  were  magnified  into 
bugbears  to  frighten  speculative  old  women  into  fits,  and  make  stout 
men  pause  before  they  invested  capital  in  railway  undertakings. 
This  great  stumbling-block  will  be  effectually  removed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  **  full  accounts."  One  writer  has  made  the  London  and 
North- Western  liailway  the  object  of  his  most  violent  attacks,  and 
means  are  being  taken  by  the  Company  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  the  erroneous  impressions  which  may,  and  have  no  doubt 
been  thus  created.  The  counter  statement  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  its  statement,  we  understand,  will  be  condnsive  on 
this  subject. 

Bailway  prosperity  will  also  be  mutually  aided  by  the  revision 
of  the  present  system  under  which  they  are  assessed  for  poor  rates. 
At  present  it  is  most  monstrous.  Tlie  Somerset  House  authori- 
ties appear  to  have  considered  works  of  a  public  cfaaractor  were 
Mr  game,  and  might  be  hunted  down  at  pleasure.  This  is  a 
grievance  which  promises  soon  to  be  redressed,  as  Mr.  Charles 
BuUer  has  the  matter  under  consideration,  vrith  a  view  to  some 
modification  of  the  present  rates.  Added  to  these  various  causes  is 
the  commereial  depression  which  has  so  long  prevailed-.  One 
most  important  element  in  the  restoration  of  railway  property  wilt 
be  the  closing  of  capital  acoowUi, 

Attention  is  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  tlte  importance  of  a 
responnbte  rulway  management,  and  in  many  eases  the  companies 
are  reducing  the  number  of  directors,  believing  wisely,  that  the 
larger  the  number,  the  less  likely  will  they  be,  as  imder  the  old 
system,  to  devolve  upon  some  one  or  two  the  duties  which  ought 
to  be  performed  by  sdi.  Without  elaborating  this  point,  we  may 
again  refer  to  the  valuable  testimony  of  Mr.  Laing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Under  the  liberal  Bepublican  Government  of  America,  railways 
are  progressing  rapidly.  Tliis  year  will  witness  an  iiwrease  of 
mileage  far  above  that  opened  at  any  corresponding  period.  About 
800  miles  of  railroad  will  be  brought  into  use  this  year  in  the 
state  of  New  York ;  about  500  in  New  Enghuid ;  in  New  Jersey, 
SO  miles ;  Ohio,  50  miles — ^making  in  these  states  neariy  900  miles 
of  road.  Besides  this,  there  are  at  least  100  miles  in  progress, 
part  of  which  will  be  completed  in  1S49. 

The  meetings  held  during  the  month  amount  to  something  like 
a  score,  but  few  of  these,  with  exception  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  line,  the  Madrid  and  Yalencia,  and  the  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Newcastle  Junction,  deserve  particular  attention. 
In  the  case  of  the  first-named  railway,  the  new  directory,  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Laing,  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Sonth-Westem  Company,  by  which  both  companies 
would  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  L.70,000  each,  besides  obviating 
a  foolish  and  destructive  competition  to  Portsmouth,  which  could 
only  iqjure  the  companies  without  benefiting  the  public.  The 
L.70,000  so  gained  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bring* 
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ing  the  capital  acconnt  to  a  close,  an  object  of  paranioant  im- 
portance in  the  present  position  of  railway  affairs.  This  is  a 
great  point  gained,  and  the  shareholders  in  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany, under  snch  a  management,  may  yet  hope  to  see  an  admir- 
able undertaking,  which  had  been  nearly  mined  by  its  union  with 
the  Croydon  and  Chichester  lines,  attain  that  first-rate  position 
which  its  importance  as  a  main  trunk  line  deserved.  The  share- 
holders (with  the  exception  of  a  factions  clique)  were  too  happy 
to  be  disputatious,  and  the  meeting,  therefore,  was  characterised 
throughout  by  the  greatest  good  humour.  Far  otherwise  was  it 
with  the  Madrid  and  Valencia  subscribers.  Their  noisy  meeting 
was  terminated  by  a  resolution,  that  the  committee  should  trust 
to  the  chances  of  a  chancery  suit,  rather  than  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  an  irresponsible  directory.  Scylla  or  Charybdis  were  a 
paradise  to  either.  The  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle 
Junction  Bailway  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  proprietary  anxious 
to  dissolve^  and  a  directory  determined  that  they  shall  not  do  so 
— of  a  proprietary  promoting  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  close  the  con- 
cern Mid  receive  back  the  surplus  of  their  deposits — and  of  a  direc- 
tory successfully  opposing  the  bill  out  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany. It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  there  could  have 
been  much  amity  in  the  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  3d  nit., 
nor  did  first  appearances  warrant  any  other  than  an  angry  con- 
clusion ;  but  fortunately  Mr.  Leeman  threw  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  and  mingling  moderation  with  judiciousness,  induced  the 
discordant  elements  to  agree  to  defer  the  construction  of  the 
works  nntil  a  more  favourable  period  ;  and  that  the  directors,  on 
the  24th  October,  return  to  each  ahareholder  the  sum  of  ISs.  4d. 
per  share. 

I%e  Maryport  and  CarluU  Rcnlway, — General  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  23d  September.  Resolution  passed  i^reeing  to  an 
amalgamation  with  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick ;  the  lat- 
ter paying  4  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital,  and  taking  upon  it 
all  the  fonner*8  liabilities  to^he  extent  of  L.450,000. 

Newmarket  Railway. — Postponed  half-yearly  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  25th  September.  Resolutions  passed  confirmbg  amalga> 
mation  with  Eastern  Counties  Railway;  the  latter  guaranteeing 
3  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  years,  and  3^  per  cent,  in  perpetuity 
thereafter,  and  also  taking  on  itself  the  Newmarket's  liabilities, 
amounting  to  somewhat  like  L.530,000. 

Caledonian  and  Dwnbarlonihire  Junction  Bidlway. — ^Adjourned 
general  meeting  held  at  Glasgow  on  27th  September.  Resolution 
passed  restricting  the  construction  of  works  to  t^at  portion  of  the 
line  exlj^ending  from  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde  to  Lochlomond,  and 
that  the  same  should  be  in  the  meantime  proceeded  with  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  L.500  per  month. 

UUter  Railway. — Half-yearly  general  meeting,  Thursday,  28th 
September.     R^lution  passed  dividing  13s.  per  share. 

Birkenhead,  Lancaster^  and  Cheshire  Railway. — Adjourned  half- 
yearly  meeting,  Friday,  29th  September.  Report  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  half-year,  increase  in  passenger  traffic  had  been  8  per  cent., 
and  in  goods  traffic  20  per  cent,  on  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  A  saving  also  had  been  effected  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  ex- 
pend] ture» 

Irish  South-WesUm  Railway. — Half-yearly  general  meeting, 
Thursday,  28th  September.  Report  satis&ctory.  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  all  shares  not  in  arrear. 


Glasgow,  Kilmamock^  and  Ardrossan  RaHteay.^-Adlaonfi. 
meeting,  Glasgow,  28th  September.  Insufficient  number  of  share- 
holders present.     Farther  adjournment  till  1st  November. 

Glasgow  Airdrie  and  Monklamis  Junction  Railway. — ^Half-yeariy 
general  meeting,  Glasgow,  29th  September.  Report  a  melanclKily 
one,  in  consequence  of  defeat  in  Parliament.  No  particular  sub- 
ject of  interest  contained  in  it.     Agreed  to. 

Midland  Great  Western  of  Ireland  Railway. — Report  read,  ex- 
hibiting steady  incrc^isc  in  the  receipts.  Line  expected  to  be  open 
to  MuUingar  on  2d  October. 

Eastern  I'nion^  and  Ipswich  and  Bury  Railways. — Extraordi- 
nary general  meeting,  London,  9th  October.  Resolution  passed 
agreeing  to  lease  the  Stour  Valley  Railway,  at  a  guarantee  of  3 
per  cent.,  with  exception  of  L.83,000  guaranteed  5  per  cent. 

Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway. — Special  general  meeting,  Leeds, 
7th  October.  Resolution  passed  creating  new  sharei ;  meeting 
ailerwards  adjourned. 

Union  Canal. — Ainalyamalion  with  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Rail  Kay. — Agreed  to  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  10th  October.  Terras,  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bailway 
Company  to  have  the  Canal,  and  certain  houses  and  ofi&oea  neces- 
sary for  the  working  of  it ;  the  Canal  Company  to  retain  all  tlie 
other  lands,  property,  feuing  ground,  &c.,  wliich,  estimated  at 
L.20,000,  would  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  The 
Railway  Company,  in  return,  imdertake  to  give  l,0o8  of  their 
L.100  shares  to  the  holders  of  the  unburdened  shares  of  the  Caaa! 
Company,  and  eighty-two  such  shares  to  the  holders  of  bwdoied 
shares.  The  Railway  Company  are  also  to  assume  a  sosi  not 
exceeding  L.95,000  of  the  debt  of  the  Canal  Company. 

Dublin^  Dundrnm,  and  Rathfamham  Rnulway. — General  meet- 
ing, Dublin,  9th  October.     Afi^rs  of  tlie  Company  wound  ftp. 

Dcmerara  Railway. — Half-yearly  general  meeting,  Londoii,  l(Kh 
October.  Report  read,  stating  that  the  Directors  desired  to  reduce 
the  capital  of  the  Company  from  L.250,000  to  L.175,000,  ia  order 
to  borrow  money  upon  the  property  of  the  Company. 

East  and  West  Yorkshire  Junction  Railway. — Meeting  of  shares 
holders,  Knaresborough,  13th  October.  Resolution  pasMd  to 
appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hudson,  with  an  offer  of  the 
line. 

North  British  Railway. — Adjourned  half-yearly  meeting,  Edin- 
burgh, ISth  October.  Report  read,  etplaining  the  unsiiceec^fil 
negotiations  entered  upon  with  Mr.  Hudson,  for  leasing  or  anai- 
gamating  the  North  British  with  the  York  and  NewcaaUa.  Aiio 
resolution  passed  sanctioning  the  taking  of  certain  PrefiBreBtial 
shares  in  the  Aberdeen  Bailway. 

Dublin  and  Kingston  Railway. — ^Half-yearly  meeting,  Dsblia, 
14th  October.    Dividend  of  4  per  oent.  declared* 
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East  Lincolnshire  Railway — From  Boston  to  Lonth. 

Great  Northern  Railway — Peterborough  to  Lincoln,  via  Spald- 
ing and  Boston. 

Maldon,  Witham,  and  Braintree  Railway. 
1  Glasgow,  Barrhead,  and  Neilston  Railway. 

Shrewsbury  and  Chester. 


OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOE  OCTOBEE. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  EDWARDS. 

At  the  Manse  of  Marnoch,  in  Banffshire,  on  the  1st  October,  in 
his  66th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  Minister  of  Marnoch, 
whose  settiement  in  that  parish  originated  those  discussions  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  1843.  The  deceased  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  an 
elder  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  bom  in  1792,  in  the 
parish  of  Grange.     He  has  left  a  widow,  but  no  funily. 


THE  EARL  OF  CARUSLR 

Al  lus  seat.  Castle  Howard,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  7th  October, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gkorge  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.,  in  his 
76th  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick,  the  fifth  Earl,  who  ac- 
quired some  distinction  by  his  poetical  effusions,  and  was  satirised 
by  his  relative  and  ward.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  '*  English  Bards  and 
S<x>tch  Reviewers.**     His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mar- 


quis of  Stafford.  He  was  bom  17th  September,  1773.  Intended 
for  a  political  life,  ho  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Yiseoant 
Morpeth,  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  he  was  qualified,  having  takes 
his  seat  for  Morpeth  in  1794,  and  he  continued  to  sit  ibr  that 
borough  till  December,  1806.  In  1795,  he  accompanied  Lord 
Malmesbury  in  one  of  his  missions  to  the  Continent,  and  on  bii 
return  he  devoted  himself  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  with  moro  at- 
tention than  is  usual  with  young  men  of  similar  rank  and  fortune. 
In  1800,  he  was  a  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  from 
his  place  in  Parliament  he  made  one  of  the  most  luminous  speeches 
upon  the  affairs  of  that  country  ever  pronounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  published  scparatdy,  as  a  pamphlet,  and  ibrm- 
the  only  distinct  publication  which  can  be  attributed  to  his  Lord, 
sliip.  Subsequently,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Berlin, 
On  his  return  home,  he  resumed  his  Parliamentary  duties ;  but- 
although  very  assiduous  in  his  attendance,  he  never  took  any  pro- 
tminent  part  in  the  debates,  and  seldom  addressed  the  House.     In 
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the  eaily  ptoi  of  1806,  he  first  e&ierad  the  Government,  althongh 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  under  the  Grenville  Ministry.  He  took 
office  as  a  Ck>mnis6ioner  of  the  Board  of  Control.  At  that  time, 
the  Chanoellorahip  of  the  Exchequer  was  held  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  the  present  Marquis  of  lAnsdowne,  now  the  only  surriving 
member  of  that  administration.  In  December,  1806,  Lord  Morpeth 
was  elected  member  for  Cumberland.  In  1824<,  he  was  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Carlisle.  In 
1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  called  upon  by  George  IV.  to  form 
an  administration,  he  applied  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  he  knew 
possessed  influence  with  his  party,  to  negotiate  ^yith  the  Marquis 
of  Lonsdowne,  with  the  riow  of  securing  his  assistance.  This 
Lord  Carlisle  did,  but  the  Marquis  at  that  period  would  do 
no  more  than  promise  a  general  support  to  the  Canning  adminis- 
tration. A  short  time  after,  however,  the  negotiation  was  more 
BuccessftU,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  accepted  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  Loid  Carlisle  was  ap- 
pointed First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  the  ministry  formed  by  Lord  Gode- 
rich ;  but  went  out  of  office  in  1828,  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
unstable  and  short-lived  administration.  On  the  accession  of  Earl 
Grey  to  power,  in  November,  1830,  Lord  Carlisle  took  his  phice 
as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  without  accepting  any  office.  He  seldom 
addressed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  steadily  voted  with  the  Govern- 
ment. He  supported  the  Reform  Bill  in  all  its  stages,  as  also  the 
other  measures  of  his  party.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  made  a  strong  speech  against  the  Reform  Bill, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared,  tliat  all  history  showed  the 
pernicious  results  of  revolutionary  efforts,  Lord  Carlisle  rose,  and 
in  his  quiet  way,  observed,  that  the  only  l^rliamentaiy  revolutions 
on  record  were  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
asked  if  the  noble  Duke  regarded  these  as  ii^uriousP  The  re> 
mark  was  brief,  but  forcible  and  effective.  In  May,  1834,  when 
Mr.  Ward's  motion  on  the  Irish  Church  led  to  a  division  in  the 
Wliig  Cabinet,  and  Lords  Stanley  and  Ripon,  Sir  James  Graham 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  resigned,  Lord  Carlisle  o'inced  his 
approval  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  remaining  menlbers  of  the 
Government^  by  again  accepting  office  as  Lord  Privy  Seal.  On 
the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey^  he  quitted  office  also,  and  did  not 
afterwards  join  any  ministry.  In  the  second  administration  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  his  eldest  son,  Viscount  Morpeth,  now  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Ireland.  From  tliis  time 
the  increasing  age  and  inflrmitics  of  the  noble  Earl  prevented 
his  taking  any  part  whatever  in  public  affairs.  Whatever  influ- 
ence he  ooold  lend  to  the  whig  party  was  communicated  through 
liis  son.  The  late  Eark  was  attached  to  sdentifio  pursuits,  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  21st  March,  1801, 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
His  eldest  daughter  is  the  preaent  Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  an- 
other daughter  is  Baroness  Dover,  the  mother  of  Viscount  Clif- 
den.  The  late  Countess  of  Burlington  was  another  daughter , 
and  Lady  Caroline,  another  daughter,  is  married  to  the  Right 
Hob.  William  Laacelles,  the  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL  SIR  ROBERT  MOUBRAY,  K.H. 

At  his  seat  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  10th  October,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir  Rom&T  Moub&at,  of  Cockaimy,  K.H.,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Moubray,  Esq.,  of  Cock- 
aimy, and  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  William  Moubray  of  Fife- 
shire, who  lived  in  1511.  Sir  Robert  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Fife,  in  which  he  possessed  some  con- 
siderable influence.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army,  and 
sfffved  for  ten  yean  in  India.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  Medi- 
terranean for  eight  years,  and  witnessed  during  both  periods  the 
occurrenoe  of  some  important  events.  In  1779,  he  was  appointed 
aid^-de-cimp  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  when  GoTemor  of  Ceylon. 
He  was  afterwards  on  the  staff  of  General  Sir  Josiah  Champagne, 
a  relative  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In  August,  1706,  he 
marched  with  the  troops  under  Sir  James  Craig  from  Cape  Town 
to  Saldanlia  Bay.  He  was  next  present  at  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  to  Admiral  Lucas.  He  subsequently  acted  as  Deputy 
Afyutant-Genend,  under  General  Hay  Macdonald,  during  the 
csimpaign  in  Ceylon  in  1803 ;  and,  while  a  Captain  in  the  80th 
Foot,  in  1801,  he  served  in  Egypt  with  the  British  force  sent  against 
he  French. 


SIR  ROBERT  D.  HORN  ELPHINSTONB,  BART. 

,  At  LogiC'Elphinstone,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  11th  October,  Sir 
RoBE&T  Dauiyhfle  Hokn  Elphi:*  stoxx.  Baronet,  of  Horn  and 
Lf^e-Elphinstone,  at  the  advance^  age  of  82  years.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  General  Robert  Dahymple  Horn,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  late  Sir  James  Elphinstone  of  Logic,  and  who,  on 
the  death  of  her  father,  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Elphin- 
stone. He  was  bom  27th  February,  1766.  At  the  age  of  16,  he 
entered  the  army  as  senior  Comet  in  the  21st  Dragoons,  but  ex- 
changed, the  same  year,  into  the  3d  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  in 
which  he  remained  until  lus  retirement  from  the  army.  In  1789, 
he  obtained  leave  to  study  at  Strasbourg,  and  residMl  there  for  a 
year,  during  which  jMriod  he  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  army  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  during  the  campaigns  of  1793-94.  During 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  he  was  sent  to 
bring  ofi',  if  possible,  an  hospital  of  500  sick  and  wounded,  whieh 
had  been  left  unguarded,  at  St.  Ghillain,  in  the  rear,  it  being  inti- 
mated to  him  tliat  no  assistance  could  bo  afforded  him  from  head- 
quarters. Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  his  charge,  and  reached  Antwerp  after 
a  fortnight's  march,  without  the  loes  of  a  single  man.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  conduct  on  this  and  other  oecasions,  H.R.H.  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  pleased  to  grant  him  his  conunission  aa 
Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  without  purchase.  In  1798,  he 
succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  to  the  family  estates, 
and  soon  afterwards  sold  out  of  the  army.  In  1 828,  he  was  created  a 
Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  George  IV. ;  and  was  for  many 
years  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  grandson  of  Lord 
Drummoro,  and  a  collateral  member  of  the  noble  house  of  Stair,  and 
was  nearly  related  to  the  Duchen  de  Caigny,the  Countess  of  Camper- 
down,  Sir  Hew  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Lady  Burnett,  &c.  Sir  Robert 
married  on  the  21st  May,  1800,  Grieme,  daughter  of  Colonel  David 
Hepburn,  by  whom  he  had  fifteen  children.  Seven  of  these  pre- 
deceased him.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  now 
6'ir  James  D.  H.  Elphinstone. 


PROFESSOR  TENNANT,  OP  ST.  ANDREWS. 

At  Devon  Grove,  near  Dollar,  on  the  15th  October,  William 
Tennant,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  author  of 
"Anster  Fair,"  and  translator  of  "  Hebrew  Melodies,"  &c  He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  merchant  in  Anstmther,  a  Royal  burgh, 
near  the  East-Neuk  of  the  County  of  Fife,  which  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  was  born  in  1784,  and  received 
the  elementary  part  of  his  education  at  the  burgh  school.  In  1799, 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  the  United  College  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  remained  for  two  sessions.  In  May,  1801,  he  became 
clerk  to  his  brother,  a  com  merchant,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  after- 
wards at  Anstmther ;  but  continued  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  languages,  and  the  cultivation  of  classical  and  general 
literature.  About  1805-6,  he  published  some  small  ballads, 
chiefly  on  local  subjects,  the  circulation  of  which  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  his  native  town.  He  first  became  known  as  a  poet  by 
his  "  Anster  Fair,"  a  poem  which  he  composed  in  1811,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  subjected  to  much  embarrassment,  by  the  derange- 
ment of  his  brother's  commeroial  af&uis.  The  subject  was  the 
marriage  of  Maggie  Lauder,  the  fSunous  heroine  of  Scottish  song, 
and  the  humours  of  the  fiiir  of  Anstmther  are  depicted  in  a  gay 
and  lively  strain,  with  a  wit  and  foney,  and  an  ease  of  poetic  ex- 
pression peculiarly  the  author's  own.  The  work,  indeed,  is  unique 
in  the  language.  Mr.  Tennant  poesessed  a  rich  native  humour, 
with  considerable  powers  of  good-natured  satire,  an  animated  and 
lively  focility  of  painting  looal  eharacter,  scenes,  and  customs,  and 
a  poetical  genius  of  a  high  order,  rarely  united  in  one  person,  and 
these  shone  with  great  lustre  in  his  poem  on  Anster  Fair,  whieh 
was  published  in  1812,  anonymously,  by  Mr.  Codcbnro,  bookseller 
in  Anstmther.  The  poem,  with  all  iU  merits,  from  appearing 
in  an  obscure  countiy  town,  did  not  at  first  attract  much  at- 
tention beyond  the  limits  of  Anstmther.  But,  in  the  month  of 
August  following  its  puUieatioo,  the  late  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
celebrated  as  a  scholar  and  critic,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cockbura,  expressing  liis  opinion  that  it  contained  **  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  strong  original  genius,  a  vein  of  humour  of  an 
uncommon  cast,  united  vrith  a  talent  for  natural  description  of 
the  most  vivid  and  characteristic  species,  and  above  all,  a  true 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most 
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pleuing  ftnd  sin((ular  combinations  of  the  different  powers  of 
poetry  that  he  had  ever  met  with.'*  Towards  tlie'end  of  1814-, 
Mr.  JeiTrey  made  the  poem  the  sabject  of  an  article  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Eeview,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  its  distinguishing  qualities, 
and  gave  it  high  praise.  "  Anster  Fair*'  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed. It  is  written  in  the  oftava  rima  stanza,  wliich  Lord 
ByrOn  rendered  popukr  in  his  **Bcppo"  and  **Don  Juan."  In 
the  antumn  of  1813,  Mr.  Tcnnant  was  appointed  parish  teacher 
.of  Dcnino,  about  four  miles  from  St.  Andrews.  His  salary  being 
very  small,  only  forty  pounds  a  year,  he  added  to  his  income 
by  t^ng  boarders.  WliUe  he  resided  at  this  pUuse,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  access  to  the  libraiy  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  He- 
brew, and  to  become  versed  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian 
languages.  A  society  which  he  had  originated  at  Anstruthcr, 
called  the  **  Musomanik,"  and  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
"  dabblers  in  rhvine"  and  "  admirers  of  fun  and  good  fellon'ship" 
in  the  Mstem  comer  of  the  county,  published  a  small  volume  in 
IS14",  entitled  "  Boute-Rimds;  or  Poetical  Pastimes  of  a  few  Hob- 
blers  round  the  base  of  Parnassus,"  which  contains  a  number  of 
short  pieces  by  its  recorder,  Mr.  Tennant.  A  fiill  account  of  the 
amusing  transactions  of  this  society  is  printed  in  the  notes  (o  the 
ele^gant  volume  of  "  Lays  and  Lyrics"  by  Captain  Cliarles  Gray, 
ILN.,  A  native  of  Anstruther,  and  a  member  of  the  society. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Tennant,  chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  George  Thomson,  the  friend  imd  correspondent  of  Bums, 
was  transferred  to  the  more  lucrative  situation  of  parish  school- 
master of  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.  He  remained  there,  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  the  literary  men  of  the  metropolis,  till  January, 
1819,  when  he  was  elected  teacher  of  daaaical  and  oriental  lan- 
guages in  Dollar  Academy.  In  the  beginning  of  1835,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Scott,  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
Crown,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews.  He  had  been  i(ff  some  years  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  London,  and  last  December  the  Senatus  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdesn,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

After  "Anster  Pair,"  Mr.  Tennant  published  a  sort  of  serio-comic 
poem,  in  the  manner  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  being  a  description  of 
the  destraction  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  dnring  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  entitled  "  Papistry  Stormed ;  or 
the  Dinging  Down  o'  the  Cathedral."  In  1822,  he  published,  in 
one  volume,  the  "  Tliaue  of  Fife,"  a  poem  describing  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Buclianan,  Constantine,  one  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  was 
slain  in  a  battle  near  the  town  of  Crail.  This  poem  feU  &r  short 
of  the  geniob  displayed  in  "  Anster  Fair."  In  1S23,  he  produced 
"  Cardinal  Beaton,'*  a  drama  in  five  acts,  of  no  great  merit.  "  John 
Baliol,"  an  historical  drama  in  five  acts,  published  in  1825,  is  1)et- 
ter,  but  it  is  not  only  deficient  in  dramatic  power,  but  strikingly 
wanting  in  historical  accuracy.  In  the  "Edinburgh  Literary  Jour- 
nal," a  periodical  which  made  its  appearance  about  1827  and  1828, 
he  engaged  in  a  literary  correspondence  with  James  Hogg,  in 
r^^rd  to  a  proposed  new  metrical  venion  of  the  Psalms — Ten- 
nant advocating  the  necessity  of  a  new  version,  while  Hogg 
insisted  on  the  excellence  of  the  present  translation.  The  cor- 
respondence was  afterwards  separately  printed  in  a  pamphlet. 
In  1839,  Mr.  Tennant  pnbHshed,  in  quarto,  an  epitaph  on 
David  Barclay,  gravedigger  in  Anstrather  Easter,  in  eight  different 
languages — two  of  them  languages  of  the  cast ;  and  in  1840,  a 
*'  Synopsis  of  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Grammar,"  for  the  use  of  his 
students.  In  1845,  appeared  three  "  Hebrew  Dramas,"  from  his 
pen,  founded  on  incidents  in  Bible  History.  The  volume  contained, 
also,  a  poem  on  Envy,  which  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his 
poetical  powers.  In  1846,  appeared  anonymously  a  luminous  poem, 
entitled,  *'  Mnckomachy,  or  the  Midden  Fecht,"  founded  on  Dmm- 
inond  of  Hawthomden's  famous  mock-satire  poem  of  **Polemo- 
Middinia,**  describing  a  dispute  between  two  ladies  in  the  East 
Nenk  of  Fife,  which  was  nniveraally  attributed  to  Professor  Ten- 
nant. The  only  one  of  his  works  likely  to  reach  posterity  is  his 
"  Anster  Fair."  The  second  edition  of  that  poem  was  published 
at  Edinbnx^h-in  1814.  In  1888,  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
author  and  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  another 
edition,  with  tome  smaller  pieces,  chiefly  tianshtions  from  the 


German  poets,  appeared,  at  a  very  low  price,  in  their  series  of 
standard  cheap  publications. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Tennant  is  described  as  having  been  of  a 
retired  and  inofifensive  disposition.  He  possessed  extraordiiuiy 
perseverance,  and  a  wondedul  £Ktlity  in  acc]«irin^  UmgKa^a;  as 
au  instance  of  which,  he  has  been  heard  to  dcidaafe  tlmt,  in  ^  ^rry 
few  weeks,  he  mastered  the  Gaelic,  so^as  to  |e  aole  mi  ^crha-.-rm. 
to  read  and  translate  the  New  Testament  in  that  langu^^;  and  it 
is  said  his  first  rending  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  accomplished  ia 
half  a  year  and  three  days,  with  no  assistance  bnt  the  grammar  and 
dictionary.  Though  bora  without  any  personal  malform»tioQ« 
Mr.  Tennant  lost  the  use  of  his  feet  at  an  early  period  of  his  child- 
hood, so  that  through  life  he  was  compelled  to  walk  oa  cnitches. 
He  never  was  married. 


THE  HON.  AKD  BJ)V.  DR.  WELLESLEY, 

At  his  residence  in  the  College,  Durham,  oa  the  2lflt  October, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Geiulo  Yalekian  Wzllssuey,  D.D^  Rector 
of  Bishopwearmonth  and  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  also  a  chaplain  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  at  Hampton  Court.  The  deceased  Whb  the  fiftii  am 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  who  had  seven  bobs,  tbe  ddest 
being  the  eclebrated  Marquis  Wellesley;  the  second,  AithvGeraU, 
died  in  infancy;  the  tliird  was  the  late  Earl  of  Mornington,  better 
known  as  Lord  Maryborough;  the  fourth,  the  Dukeof  WeUingtoe, 
who  still  survives;  the  sixth,  Heniy,  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist, 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Oowley;  and  the 'seventh, 
Francis  Seymour,  died  young.  Dr.  Welleslegr  was  born  7th  Des 
cember,  1770.  After  the  usual  university  oouM,  in  vlnch  he  did 
not  attain  any  particular  distinction,  he  took  holy  orders.  In  1"^^, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  living  of  Bislmp- 
wearmouth,  of  the  dechired  value  of  £2,899  per  annam.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  wtiieh  entfflfd 
him  to  a  residence  in  Durham  CoUege.  Though  a  plnnKst,  Dr. 
Wellesley  was  ne\'er  ambitions  of  preferment ;  otherwise  Ids  graii  fiw 
mily  interest  might  have  secured  him  high  promotion  in  tlie  Chnrrh. 
"When  Prime  Minister,  his  brother,  the  Duke,  could  have  got  h-.ni 
elevated  to  a  bishopric,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  but  he  deelincd  ; 
being  evidently  of  opinion  that  he  was  better  as  he  was,  in  pns. 
session  of  his  prebendal  stall,  which  was  a  very  lucrative  one.  Dr. 
Wellesley  married,  2d  June,  1802,  Lady  Emily  Mary,  dde^tdaogh- 
ter  of  the  first  Eari  of  Cadogan.  Her  hidyship  died  22d  Deers- 
ber,  1839.  By  her  he  had  seven  children.  His  eldest  daugliler, 
Emily,  married,  in  1836,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Liddell,  rk\T 
of  Barking,  in  Essex ;  and  his  fourth  daughter,  in  184S,  beraiae 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  George  Augustus  Liddell,  his  bmther — ma^ 
of  Lord  Ravcnsworth.  Another  daughter,  Georgian  Henri^ta 
Louisa,  married,  in  1827,  the  Rev.  G.  D.  St  Quentin.  A  thiiti 
daughter,  Mary,  married  her  cousin.  Viscount  Chelsea.  Dr.  Wel- 
lesley had,  for  some  time,  shown  symptoms  of  dicay,  and  had  bren 
gradually  sinking  for  many  months.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
a  fall  which  he  had  in  his  room  on  the  previous  Thursday  night. 
His  stall  will  not  be  filled  up,  bnt  the  funds  aocruing  to  it  wiu  Ia|«e, 
under  a  recent  act  of  Parliament,  to  tlie  eeclesiaBtieal  oommisaknicn 
for  cathedral  purposes  and  the  augmentation  of  small  Uvings  in  Kpg- 
land.  Beyond  his  Ulustrions  family  connesdon  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Wellesley's  history  of  any  public  interest,  and  he  himself  nevcr 
courted  notice  or  publicity  in  hu  life.  The  fionily  ovne  was  for- 
merly Cowley,  afterwards  changed  to  CoDey.  The  fyatufy  ^yrigi- 
nally  bebngoi  to  Rutlandshire.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIIL 
they  left  England  and  settled  in  Irehind.  In  the  early  pan  of 
tlie  last  century,  Richard  Colley,  a  younger  son  of  the  ftunily, 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Wellesley,  pursuant  to  the  vrill  of, 
and  as  heir  to  his  first  cousin,  Garratt  Wellesley  of  Bengm,  whn 
bociueathed  to  him  all  his  estates.  This  Richard  CoUay  WdMcy, 
who  was  representative  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  tiie  boitHigfa  «! 
Trim,  was,  in  1747,  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Banw 
Moniington,  by  George  II.  His  eldest  son  was,  in  1760,  creat- 
ed Viscount  Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Mornington.  He  ntarrv< 
in  1759,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount  DaBgaainaB,  vlio 
died  in  1784.  Of  their  seven  sons  th«  Dnks  of  WeUington  Is 
now  the  only  survivor. 
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THE    CURRENCY. 


Two  or  three  pages  will  contain  all  that  we  have 
now  to  Bay  npon  the  currency.  A  "  dry  topic"  re- 
quiroB  a  promise  of  brerity  to  obtain  any  useful  de- 
gree of  attention  to  statements  regarding  it ;  and 
we  are  assured  from  many  quarters  that  the  cur- 
rency is  essentially  "dry."  A  general  opinion  has 
taken  possession  of  many  men,  who  are  endowed 
with  influence,  that  the  people  neither  comprehend 
nor  wish  to  understand  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
circnlatidn  of  money.  They  will  not  lire  many 
years  if  they  lire  not  to  discover  their  error.  The 
people,  if  by  the  term  is  meant  those  who  earn  wages, 
begin  to  understand  their  interest  in  this  business. 
The  middle  dassoB  are  compelled  to  study  it.  A 
man  reads  in  the  newspapers  that  good  bills  are  dis- 
counted in  London  for  2}  per  cent.  He  finds  from 
the  same  authorities  that  bill-brokers  give  1|  to  2 
per  cent,  for  money  on  call.  He  holds  shares  in  a 
railway  line  where  the  security  for  money  lent  would 
be  unquestionable,  and  he  Icams  that  it  cannot  be 
borrowed  for  less  than  5  per  cent.  The  credit  of  a 
London  bill-broker  may  be  good,  but  that  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North-Western  is  still  better.  A  private 
individual  or  a  firm  cannot  be  so  undoubted  security 
as  the  leviathanio  railway  that  stretches  out  its  fins 
amongst  its  contemporaries  like  Captain  M'Quhae's 
sea-serpent  (in  which  we  fully  believe)  amongst  the 
fishes.  This  fact  commends  itself  to  the  mind  of 
every  shareholder,  in  that  and  in  similar  concerns, 
where  the  directors  need  to  borrow  money  and  can 
hardly  find  it,  even  at  5  per  cent  He  inquires  the 
cause.  Some  people  say  ''capitalists  dislike  rail- 
ways." Oapitalists  dislike  railways,  which  yield  a 
tangible  security,  and  like  bill-brokers  who  have  no- 
thing tangible  to  back  their  name  but  the  stools  and 
desks  in  their  office  !  We  warrant  oapitalists  against 
acquiring  any  foolish  dislike  of  that  sort.  If  any 
person  could  make  apparent  and  clear,  on  an  undeni- 
able prospectus,  that  ten  per  cent,  might  be  had 
in  return  by  a  wholesale  scavengering  company, 
as  we  very  well  believe  to  be  within  th^  truth, 
then  d^ikJists  would  produce  the  money  to  buy 
brooms  straightway  and  take  an  interest!  They 
are  of  a  race  that  know  no  change.  Since  the 
days  of  Vespasian — ^who  was  an  old  hard  skin- 
flinti  and  taxed  manure-heaps,  cesspools,  and  simi- 
lar establishmentfl — ^they  have  never  refused  a  shil- 
ling, though  it  eame  by  a  filthy  road.  Vespasian  had 
a  son,  who  was,  like  all  the  sons  of  old  misers,  ill- 
instructed  in  the  value  of  money ;  and  he  remon- 
strated with  his  father  against  the  application 
of  the  manure  money  to  the  civil  list.  The  old 
gentleman  offered  him  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign,  paid 
by  some  street  ocmtractor  into  the  revenue,  and  asked 
him  how  it  smelt  ?     That  settled  the  matter — is, 
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was,  and  probably  ever  will  be  a  final  auswer  to  all 
sentimentalism  in  the-  way  of  money-gettiug.  The 
gold  to  be  paid  at  Messrs.  Glynn's  for  interest  on 
railway  bonds  would  be  as  fair  gold  as  that  paid  by 
any  bill-broker  in  Lombard  Street  for  money  lodged 
at  his  debit.  Some  reason  more  potent  than  likings 
or  dislikings  exists  for  the  reluctance  of  capitalists 
to  lend  their  money  to  the  railways.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  a  short  time  since  good  bills  were  charged 
at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  per  cent,  for  discount  ?  Those 
who  had  the  discounts  know  that  fact.  They  pro- 
bably expect  a  recurrence  of  the  good  times  of  1847, 
and  will  rather  take  1  or  2  per  cent,  on  call  now  than 
lend  on  a  fixture  of  four  or  ^yo  years  at  5  per  cent. 

The  following  short  extract,  from  the  Daily  News 
of  Saturday  the  18th  November,  explains  the  present 
unhappy  case  of  capitalists : — 

**  The  influx  of  money  into  the  Stock  Market  for  intest- 
ment  is,  in  reality,  the  solution  of  this  steadiness,  with  pro- 
gressive enhancement  in  volae  of  public  securities.  Whilst 
the  prices  of  all  commodities,  raw  and  manufactured,  are  so 
low  as  to  be  represented  bv  a  much  less  quantity  of  capital  or 
circulation,  the  excess  oi  the  latter,  which  has  heretofore 
been  absorbed  as  the  medium  for  carryin«r  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country,  has  become  a  real  oppression  to  the 
holders,  who  haye  lived,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  living,  by  its 
employment,  just  as  much  as  the  manufacturer  by  his  broad 
cloth  or  calicoes." 

The  holder  of  gold  is  not  yet  in  the  same  position 
with  the  holder  of  calicoes.  His  stock  is  more  gene- 
rally marketable.  He  knows  that  it  will  buy  anywhere 
the  necessaries  of  existence.  The  owner  of  the  cali- 
coes has  good  reasons  for  believing  that  while  he  is 
well-stocked  with  them  he  will  not  want  a  dinner.  He 
may  lose  money,  but  goods  will  bring  something. 
The  Currency  Laws  aflect  him  more  mischievously 
than  the  holder  of  gold;  and  less  powerfully  than  tho 
holder  of  another  description  of  capital.  The  man 
who  has  only  labour  to  sell  suflers  first.  He  has 
therefore  tho  greatest  interest  in  a  sound  currency. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  poorest  men  should  be 
most  interested  in  the  laws  governing  money.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which,  as  our  rulers  will 
learn  directly,  that  class  of  tho  community  see  and 
feel.  We  were  passing  through  the  streets  of  a  large 
manufacturing  town  on  a  recent  Saturday  evening. 
It  was  that  same  Saturday  on  which  the  *' Daily 
News*'  had  been  describing  the  gloomy  prospects  of 
capitalists — ^but  wo  should  correct  the  date,  for  it 
was  fifteen  minutes  past  midnight.  The  clock  of  a 
neighbouring  church  had  chimed  the  quarter,  when 
a  miserable-looking  middle-aged  woman,  with  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  begged  that  we  would  buy  a  box 
of  matches.  Lucifer  matches  are  a  great  discovery. 
What  would  the  children  of  the  unemployed  have 
done  without  ludfers  for  the  past  twelve  months  i 
Half-a-dozen  boxes  have  raised  a  shilling  to  a  ragged 
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child  in  a  cold  oroning  ore  now.  A  paasonger  docs 
not  certainly  want  the  matches  ;  they  might  cost  him 
more  than  the  price  of  a  bunch  of  such  boxes.  A 
person  with  a  pocketful  of  lucifer  matches  is  doubly 
hazardous;  so  most  individuals  rather  give  the 
money  and  refuse  the  article.  From  a  merchant  in 
the  circumstances  we  have  stated — that  is  to  say,  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  twelve,  in  a  night  of  thick  frosty 
fog,  with  the  ice  crumbling  beneath  boots  and  cut- 
ting naked  feet,  and  with  a  child  in  her  arms — a 
man  of  very  middling  humanity  cannot  refuse  to 
buy.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  woman  may 
have  been  blameable  for  her  position,  but  the  child 
was  innocent.  One-half  of  the  co-partnership  may 
have  been  enduring  punishment,  and  the  other  was 
sustaining  wrong  at  the  hands  of  society.  It  was  also 
unfortanately  possible  thai  the  mother's  story  was 
true.  She  may  not  have  had  employment,  and 
her  husband  may  have  gone  in  search  of  work, 
without  sending  her  word,  or  having  any  to  send  of 
an  agreeable  character.  Economical  philosophers, 
male  and  female,  will  shake  their  heads,  heavy  with 
preternatural  wisdom,  and  say  that  husbands  in  that 
rank  of  life  are  never  careful.  It  is  true  in  some  in- 
stances, and  their  wives  may  bo  innocent  sufferers. 
It  is  true  in  a  different  variety  of  cases,  and  other 
people  may  be  more  culpable  than  the  vagabond  hus- 
bands themselves;  It  is  false  in  many  thousand  ex- 
amples; and  economists  should  be  careful  not  to  bear 
false  witness  against  a  sorrowful  neighbour.  If  they 
doubt  the  existence  of  provident  habits  amongst  the 
industrious  classes,  they  should  examine  the  clerks 
in  the  money  department  of  the  post-olBce  in  a  large 
town,  unless  they  can  spare  the  time  necessary  to 
notice  the  character  of  the  payments  in  these  offices. 
"We  do  not  insinuate  that  provident  or  careful  habits 
have  yet  been  sufficiently  cultivated  amongst  that 
class,  but  the  post-office  department  has  daily  evi- 
dences that  they  are  making  progress. 

We  take  the  following  abstract  of  the  state  of  em- 
ployment in  Manchester  for  the  past  year,  and  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  from  the  Guardian: — 
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Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  were  either 
working  short  time,  or  entirely  out  of  employment 
during  1847. 


SefTeral  trades  have  been  in  a  \rorS6  position  than 
the  eotton  business.  Many  towns  have  suffered  more 
than  Manchester.  Therefore,  it  was  quite  possibl'j 
that  the  match-seller  had  really  been  throws  into 
want  from  the  deficiency  of  employment.  There  is 
another  objection  mAdo  against  buying  mslehes  or 
giving  money  in  the  circumstances  wo  have  nK-n- 
tioned.  The  applicant  should  go  to  the  workhouse! 
The  answer  is,  that  in  some  largo  towns  of  ihh 
country  there  are  no  workhouses ;  whilo  where  such 
establishments  are  in  operation,  individuals  may 
hope  to  surmount  a  temporary  difficulty  by  tempo- 
rary aid,  without  for  over  placing  pauper  to  thtir 
names.   The  Atheitaum  says,  in  a  rooeiit  number: — 

"In  a  Christian  land,  and  in  the  ninct4?enlh  century,  you  f^rn- .5 
decimate  the  people  as  Tamerlane  extinguished  the  incoHTrriirt 
pressure  of  hia  conquered  subjects.  An  Irish  pauper  is  a  BfttiH 
subject;  and  a  British  subject  can  fiiUback  upon  what  is  naU.}  Lie 
poor  man's  Magna  Charts^  the  famous  statute  of  £li£abeth.'* 

This  is  a  common  idea  in  England;  but  if  the  Scotch 
be  British  subjects  it  is  founded  in  error;  and  only 
a  short  time  has  passed  since  an  enactment  bearic^ 
a  distant  resemblance  to  Elizabeth's  celebrated  sta- 
tute was  adopted  for  Ireland.  Elizabeth's  l«v  was 
more  circumscribed  than  Englishmen  believe.  This 
woman,  with  her  infant,  wandering  over  an  icy 
street,  on  which  the  fog  had  crept  so  closelj  dovn 
that  the  windoM's  of  the  third  flats  in  the  high 
houses  wore  invisible,  and  the  second  lamp  in  ad- 
vance on  the  street  burned  with  a  red  and  dyio? 
weakness,  while  the  third  did  not  appear  to  bnm  a: 
all — ^this  weary  woman,  wandering  barefootied,  with 
a  thin  cap  and  tattered  edges,  an  equally  thin  gown 
most  probably;  without  a  cloak  or  shawl,  and  an 
infant  of  a  year  resting  on  one  arm,  sleeping  with 
its  little  head  laid  on  the  mother's  shoulder — this 
impoverished  woman  and  that  innocent  suffering  chlM 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  splendours  of  Drayton 
Manor,  or  the  richness  in  a  London  banker's  house. 
Small  flakes  of  snow  fell  do^n  out  of  the  grey  cover* 
inf):  that  closed  the  mother  and  her  infant  in  on  everv 
side — flight  ''snow-flakes'*  that  fell  kindly-like  upon 
their  heads — the  only  gentle  things  that  seemed  h) 
be  included  in  their  lot.  We  say  that  this  woman 
und  her  child  were  more  interested  in  the  Currency 
question  than  Sir  Robert  Feel  or  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd 
Jones.  The  importance  of  the  street-merchant 
arises  from  the  fact  that  she  was  one  of  a  class — 
one  of  a  million,  of  two,  or  of  three-r-who  in  that 
first  hour  of  Sabbath  knew  not  well  where  thev 
would  obtain  its  first  meal^ — ^whether  it  wonld  be  a 
first  and  last,  or  if  the  day  of  rest  was  to  be  fcir 
them  a  day  of  fasting.  The  monied  interest  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  only  as  a  confederation  of  great 
capitalists.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  a 
man's  interest  in  sound  Currency  laws  rises  as  his 
money  fells,  because  no  other  kind  of  capital  is  ren- 
dered so  easily  unmarketable  as  capital  in  labour. 
The  statesmen  who  uphold  the  existing  Corrsney 
laws  calculate  upon  the  ignorance  both  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes;  and  they  eontinually  warn 
them  that  the  subject  is  dry !  The  journals  that 
support  their  views  keep  girding  round  the  nmtttT 
with  an  imaginary  desert  of  sterile  barrenaesa  and 
dry  sand.  According  to  tbom,'the  Joomey  into  tho 
desert  and  a  translation  of  the  Sinailie  writings  is 
not  a  more  unpromising  task  than  an  inqidry  into 
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the  Ctmeney  qnddtion.  An  assooiation  in  Lirer- 
pool  is  helping  to  nnmask  this  deceit.  Liverpool 
is  stepping  into  the  place  that  Manchester  should 
have  held  in  the  straggle  against  monopoly ;  and 
people  look  for  terser  addresses  on  Currency  now  to 
the  Liverpool  journals  than  ever  appeared  in  those 
of  Manchester  on  com.  Our  ohject  is  to  say  how 
far  the  Scotch  school  of  Currency  reformers  are  likely 
to  agree  with  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  asso- 
ciations on  thi^  snhject.  The  latter,  we  think,  hold 
views  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  London  Anti- 
gold  League.  They  wish  to  destroy  the  monopoly 
of  banking  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England  that 
now  exists  in  England,  and  especially  in  London,  the 
great  centre  of  monetary  operations.  They  want  a 
Currency  that  costs  loss  than  gold.  They  seek  the 
i-epeal  of  the  Acts  of  1819,  1844,  and  1845.  That 
made  our  entire  circulation  payable  in  gold,  depen- 
dent for  its  amount  on  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
oountry,  and  banished  silver  in  a  great  measure  out 
of  the  oaleulations  of  bankers.  They  propose  to  raise 
a  paper  eurrency  on  the  foundation  of  the  natioi^al 
credit,  which  shall  bo  a  legal  tender,  not  convertible 
into  bullion  en  demand. 

The  Currency  reformers  of  Scotland  require  the 
repeal  of  all  the  Acts  named  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. They  seek  the  abolition  of  all  m9nopolies, 
for  there  the  foundation  of  new  banks  of  issue  is 
not  allowed,  and  the  existing  banks  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  circulation.  They  require  the  re- 
storaUon  of  the  old  silver  standard  in  conjunc- 
tion with  gold«  They  hold  the  propriety  of  notes 
being  payable  in  bullion  on  demand ;  and  they  say 
that  bankers  should  be  left  free  to  find  the  means  of 
making  their  payments  good  as  they  please,  instead 
of  being  restricted  in  their  operations  by  law.  The 
banks  are  required  to  keep  gold  in  their  cellars  for 
every  note  in  their  circulation  above  the  sum  fixed 
by  Aot  of  Parliament.  The  legislative  body  in  its 
-wisdom  has  provided  that  while  population  increases, 
and  dealings  multiply  in  number  and  amount,  yet  the 
circulation  of  notes  shaU  remain  stationary,  and  gold 
alone  shall  be  used  by  the  surplus  population  for 
their  increased  transactions. 

The  reconciliation  of  these  theories  is  a  difficult 
work  on  one  point  alone.  The  English  reformers 
seek  a  Currency  that  shall  be  in  a  great  measure 
based  on  national  credit.  The  Scotoh  say  that  it 
will  not  maintain  Its  value  unless  it  be  made  payable 
in  some  of  the  precious  metals  on  demand.  Bir- 
mingham replies  that  in  this  case  we  still  should 
have  gold  payments  subject  to  a  contracted  Cur- 
rency, the  squeeze  and  the  screw  whenever  the 
balance  of  trade^  rose  against  us  and  we  had  to  ex- 
port gold. 

One  meana  of  reeonciling  these  opinions  is  plain. 
License  tiie  issue  of  notes  only  upon  a  deposit  of 
Consols  with  Government,  and  fix  the  amount  that 
any  individual  or  firm  can  circulate  at  two-thirds  of 
the  deposit.  A  deposit  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  Consols  will  permit  an  issue  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  in  bank  notes.  These  notes 
carrying  a  Government  stamp,  will  be  known  every- 
where to  be  good,  irrespective  of  the  private  credit 
of  the  issuers,  Tvhile  Consols  stand  above  £66  ldB.4d., 
and  the  assoranoe  vill  be  attained  without  any  loss 


to  the  jssuers,  who  can  still  draw  the  dividends  on 
the  deposited  Consols. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  the  suppression  of  panics  and  runs  upon  par- 
ticular banks.  An  event  of  that  nature  rarely  occurs 
in  Scotland,  and  would  never  occur  there  or  anywhere 
else,  under  this  rule,  except  from  the  export  of  bullion 
in  the  unavoidable  transactions  of  business. 

At  present  payments  are  made  in  coined  bullion. 
This  is  unnecessary.  Payments  can  be  made  in  un- 
coined bullion  by  weight.  The  objection  to  this  course, 
that  it  would  not  circulate  fireely,  is  merely  saying  that 
the  change  would  accomplish  our  purpose.  We  do  not 
wish  its  circulation.  The  payment  in  bullion  is  ready 
for  those  who  require  it  in  order  to  sustain  the  value 
of  the  bank  notes  ;  but  in  a  form  not  convenient  for 
daily  use,  though  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  foreign 
export,  in  order  to  discourage  its  circulation. 

The  union  of  silver  with  gold  as  a  standard  of  value 
and  a  legal  tender  would  obviate  the  tremendous 
loss  experienced  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  ex- 
port of  gold.  It  is  notorious  that  we  suffered  under 
a  famine  of  gold,  along  with  a  superabundance  of 
silver.  The  pressure  of  1847  would  scarcely  have 
been  felt  in  this  country,  if  bankers  had  not  been 
compelled  to  maintain  a  given  stock  of  gold  in  their 
coffers,  although  the  stock  of  silver  that  they  had,  or 
might  have  easily  obtained,  was  far  over  the  guage. 

The  advantage  of  the  change  has  been  briefly 
illustrated  by  a  Birmingham  gentleman.  He  says 
that  in  1847  we  had  in  circulation,  of  gold 
£45,000,000,  in  silver  £45,000,rOOO.  Wo  required 
to  export,  of  gold,  £20,000,000.  This  abstracted 
one-half  of  our  circulation.  If  silver  had  been 
fully  recognised  as  a  legal  basis  of  circulation,  wo 
should  have  exported  less  than  one-fourth  of  that 
on  which  the  circulation  rested ;  and  we  would  have 
suffered  proportionately  less.  The  statement  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  we  merely  add  to  it  that  silver  might 
have  been  obtained  in  great  abundance,  but  it  could 
not  relieve  our  dilemma. 

If  statesmen  speak  truly  when  they  say  that  they 
wish  merely  to  have  a  firm  circulation,  of  steady 
value,  they  would  readily  join  silver  with  gold  in  tho 
standard,  because  the  addition  would  increase  the 
quality  of  steadiness,  exactly  as  a  broad  guage  gives 
increased  steadiness  to  a  railway  carriage. 

The  evil  of  a  fixed  price  of  gold,  or  any  other  bul^ 
lion,  is,  it  is  said,  still  retained  by  this  system  ;  but 
not,  we  think,  necessarily.  If  Bank-notes  are  to  be 
paid  in  bullion,  there  must  be  some  nominal  value 
attached  to  it.  It  does  not  follow  that  tho  value  is 
to  be  more  than  nominal.  It  is  not  requisite  that  it 
should  be  fixed.  A  price  of  gold  or  silver  may  bo 
declared  per  ounce ;  and  when  the  value  in  the  mar- 
ket rises  over,  oc  falls  beneath,  that  price,  the  issuer 
of  notes,  in  cashing  them,  would  pay  or  receive  the 
difference  over  or  under  par. 

The  English  proposal,  to  make  notes  issued  by  the 
nation  a  legal  tender,  is  unobjectionable,  if  confined 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  alone.  But  it  is  nnadvisable 
to  encumber  the  question  'with  the  advocacy  of  any 
change  that  is  not  strictly  requisite  to  restore  the 
Currency  to  a  steady  and  healthful  action,  which 
would  bo  effected  by  the  repeal  of  acts  we  have 
named,  and  legislation  on  the  principles  that  we 
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hare  described.  The  Euglish  and  Scoioh  Keformers 
could  accompUfih  that  object  by  union,  and  they  will 
gain  nothing  white  disunited.  They  must  not  merely 
seek  to  repeal  bad  systems,  but  endeavour,  also,  to 
cetablish  others  of  a  bettor  character.     They  must 


have  something  to  propofo /Ibr  .ithaft.. which  they 
peek  to  destroy  ;  and  we  hwranoooniMttice  in  any 
partial  re-action  in  business  until  th^  power  that 
guides  it  be  established  on  a  firm  and  permaneiit 
basis. 


BEAUTY. 


PART  I. 

Oblimon  ne'er  shall  huve  the  hour 
When  Beauty  fiwt  /or  me  her  howcr 
Left  to  reveal  her  magic  power — 
Islet  of  peace  iu  Mcm^iy's  wa, 
Home  of  my  heart,  I  fly  to  thee. 
Hid  in  thn  quiet  studious  cell. 
Fast  bound  in  Learning's  mystic  apell, 
Enough  for  me  was  dassic  page 
Of  Latin  bard  or  Grecian  sage — 
Anacreon's  song  and  Sappho's  lay, 
The  sparkling  verse  of  Horace  gay, 
Hild  Maro*8  tale  of  rural  love. 
And  Ovid's  of  the  gods  above, 
Oft  sweetly  whiled  the  hours  away ; 
But  never  taught  my  heart  to  play 
With  secret  trembling  at  the  sight 
Of  Beauty's  fonn  etherial  bright. 

PABT  II. 

One  has  chimed  from  the  sacred  &nes — 
Mysterious  silence  pensive  reigns ; 
No  wakeful  sound  invades  my  ear, 
No  living,  breathing  things  appear; 
The  lamp  grows  dim,  the  lamp  expires. 
Thought  from  the  dizzy  brink  retires 
Of  pending  rock,  whence,  eagle-eyed, 
She  scann'd  Truth's  ocean  rolling  wide. 
Musing,  I  o*er  the  embers  hung. 
When  sportive  Fancy  gaily  sprung 
Forth  from  her  cell.    Beauteous  she  traced 
An  image  like  a  cherub,  graced 
With  tints  of  richer,  deeper  dye 
Than  owns  the  rainbow-varied  sky ; 
With  wavy  tresses,  raven  bright, 
Glist'ning  with  lustrous  hues  of  light — 
Like  an  arrowy  fall's  dark  tide 
When  the  sunbeams  swift  o'er  it  glide-— 
Calmly  they  rest,  though  uncoufincd, 
Over  a  brow  where  throned  a  mind 
Of  heavenly  mould,  displays  its  state. 
Sweet,  gentle,  kind,  yet  nobly  great; 
With  dark  eyes  couched  on  liquid  dew. 
Lending  the  diamond's  brilliant  hue ; 
With  cheeks  like  curving  wreaths  of  snow, 
Tinged  with  Aurora's  ruddiest  glow ; 
With  lips  that  far  excel  the  rose. 
Hiding  what  Neptune  might  suppose 
Stolen  from  the  treasured  Persian  main. 
Where  deep  he  holds  his  pearly  reign. 
Her  snowy  neck,  smooth,  polished  shone. 
The  pillar  of  an  ivory  throne; 
A  smile,  bewitchingly  displayed. 
Brightly  o'er  her  features  strayed; 
Her  glance  streamed  radiance  on  my  soul, 
And  bade  deep  raptures  o'er  me  roll ; 
A  harp,  where  musie  coyly  slept, 
Her  alabaster  fingers  swept ; 
The*  parted  lip,  a  blended  swell, 
Sent  echoing  through  my  silent  eell. 
Wrap't  from  this  harshly  jarring  sphere. 
Within  heaven's  gate  I  seemed  to  hear 
Strains  that  immortals  only  know. 
Whose  hearts  are  ne'er  untuned  by  woe; 
Legions  of  spirits,  awift  aa  lig^t. 
In  q)lendour  burst  upon  my  sights- 
Myriads  of  harps  are  now  unhung. 
Myriads  of  harps  are  newly  strung. 


Myriads  of  atigel.- voices  sing, 
]Myriad8  of  echoes  gently  ring — '     ' 
A  torrent  rolls  along  the  skies. 
Then,  like  the  warbling  streamlet,  diet; 

uriEix'a  sosre. 


1. 
What  beauty  flames 

On  Morning's  car, 
When  Venus  claims, 
Sweet  fairest  star. 
To  herald  her  afar ! 

2. 
What  beauty  pours 
The  orient  glow, 
Wlien  radiant  showers 
Of  sunbeams  flow 
On  golden  plains  below! 

8. 
What  beauty  gUnma 

From  Evening's  bivw, 
When  sunny  beacma 
The  clouds  of  sntfw 
Wrap  in  an  ardent  glow ! 

4. 
Wliat  beauty,  round 
With  wavy  light, 
Streaks  the  profound, 
Bazales  the  sight— 
The  borealis  bright ! 

5. 
What  beauty  beams 
The  lunar  plain! 
What  glory  streams 
Yon  starry  train. 
Lighting  up  midnight's  fane ! 

6. 
What  beauty  flows 

O'er  raptured  eyes, 
When  Iris  throws 
Her  blended  dyes 
Across  the  azure  skies ! 

7. 
What  beauty  sits 

On  the  lit-deep, 
When  the  shadow  flits 
O'er  winds  asleep. 
Fatigued  with  whirling  sweep! 


8. 
What  1)eauly,lics 

On  waves  at  rest, 
Sheening  the  skies 
With  glas^  breast, 
In  noontide  splen jours  dim! 

9.  < 
What  bMHty.fehowB 

'  The  white-winged  ikip 
When  sparkling  rows 
Of  jewels  skip 
Aiowid  her  ghost-like  slip! 

Id. 

What  bcM«ty  dwells 
<  IndaUM'Biead, 
UabadydeU* 
WhevK  wfliflowen  pkad, 
The  tavished  «ye  te  Coed  I 

11. 
What  beauty  paints 

The  plumy  throng, 
FOling^  their  plaints 
The  day  Uxe-Ioag 
Kesponsive  woods  among! 

12. 

What  beauty  twines 

Bound  gardens  fiur, 
Where  a  fbujatain  Ahiaa 
'3fid  each  paxtene, 
Murm*ring  its  favourite  air! 

W. 
Bat  B«i«ty'«  bomB 

Is  woBumlur; 
Where'er  ah«  loam, 
Beauty  it  tliere. 
Vigilant  o'er  her  <are. 

Still,  list  yoang  nan, 
Baiheddeep  in  joy. 

As  close  you  scan 
With  searehing  qre 
The  hues  of  beaoty^  dye— 


15. 
That  beauty's  fount 

la  God  alway. 
Up  to  Him  mount 
From  sculptured  cUy, 
From  earth  to  heaven  away. 

The  music  ceased.    The  vision  flfld ; 
Fancy  no  longer  o'er  me  sped   . 
On  joyous  wing.    Gazing  on  air — 
Low,  objectless,  and  londy  then^ 
In  Vam  I  sought  the  TSUibed  Ikir. 
Then  Reason  took  her  sober  a«»y, 
Forbade  imaglnationls  jday ;  . 
Eelapsed  into  my  inner  self. 
Disclosed  there  stood  an  opening  gnlf^ 
Whose  jarring  void  I  shook  to  see. 
Dread  symbol  <if  etemity  x 
UpheaTiag  waves  of  strong  dew, 
Mountains  of  onduljaUsg  fire, 
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Deatiuess  as  immortality, 
Meaaureiess  as  immensity. 
The  thought  then  shot  across  my  soul — 
Breathes  there  a  form  from  pole  to  pole, 
Snch  as  erst  Fancy's  magic  spell 
Evoked  from  her  fantastic  cell  P — 
Sach  beanteoQs  hrow!  such  chiseU'd  fi^ ! 
Love,  dangliter  fur  of  £ve,  may  grace, 
Ahle  to  fill  this  vacant  soul, 
An4  hush  these  wares  that  o'er  me  roll? 
No  !  Goddess,  true,  though  all  she  seem, 
And  deathless  hues  in  rapture's  dream 
Over  h^r  lovely  features  heam, 
Traced  on  her  hrow,  lo !  stands  decay — 
£*en  blooining  she  must  fade  away. 
Her  mind  must  leave  its  much-loved  dust, 
And  into  realms  eternal  burst; 
^^  "Leaving  me  lonely  as  at  first. 

Then  swift  harmonious  o'er  me  flew 
'- "    •  Thf  ttmlns  1  erst  had  heard  anew : 
That  heaoty's  fount 

Is  God  fJway, 
TTp>  to  Him  mount 
Fttnn  ttttlptured  day, 
Jtom  earth  to  heaven  away. 
•BeWU  aft  otject ! — ^Pause,  my  mind^^ 
:God»  God  alone,  Him  unfionAned  t 
HSa  B^iiig  tlkrough  all  space  extends. 
Hit  vast  ecistenoe  never  ends ; 
His  aiind  reveak  the  boundless  source 
Whence  Beauty's  silveiy  eurrents  couise 
.O'errerdiiiit  hill,  o'er  varied  plain, 
.O'er  eveiy  flower  of  earth's  domain* 
His  awful  form  on  Alpine  hrow 
Mirrors  itself  in  glacSal  snow. 
Broods  o'er  the  dark  tempestuous  main 
The  horrors  of  the  heaving  plain. 
Deep  thunder  walks  along  the  sky, 
His  tread ;  the  lightnings  gleam — his  eye ; 
The  cataracts  &r  resounding  pour, 
The  earthquakes  roll,  the  whirlwinds  roar — 
His  voice ;  the  varied  rainbow  o'er 
A  glory  spreads  the  rushing  flood 
That  frets  and  chafes  in  stormiest  mood — 
Emblem  of  His  imperial  mind, 
In  terror  robed,  yet  gently  kind. 
Hia  are  the  enrtain-douds  of  heaven 
FaataMlcaOy  hung  at  even ; 
O'er  nnges  of  embattled  towers, 
Brench'd  in  descending  golden  showers; 
Hia  is  the  pearl's  unspotted  snow ; 
His  ia  the  ruby's  vivid  glow ; 
Hia  is  the  diamond's  crystal  light ; 
Hia  is  the  sapphire's  azure  bright. 
His  is  the  gleam  in  dew-drops  seen ; 
His  is  the  beam  of  midnight's  queen ; 
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His  is  the  glorious  ^ar  ray ; 
Hia  is  the  light  of  the  stat4NLilt  way  $ 
Hia  is  the  mind  of  mm.  sabltmc^  • 
Toiling  eternal  hills  to  climb ; 
His  is  tlie  soul  of  woman  fur, 
Breathing  in  virtue's  sacred  air ; 
His  is  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea — 
All,  all  that  is  or  e'er  shall  be — 
Of  great,,  of  beautiful,  of  good. 
Claims  as  its  fountain  only  God. 
To  thee,  to  thee,  behold  the  throne 
Of  mind  I  yield  to  thee  alone. 

PABT  III. 
Calmly,  then,  I  pressed  my  pillow, 
O'er  me  rolled  no  heaving  billow ; 
Sleep,  dowi^  power,  sealed  up  ray  ejres. 
Peace  on  my  bosom  nestled  lies ; 
Dreams  sent  from  heaven  around  me  play. 
And  turn  the  darkness  into  day — 
Wafling  the  soul  on  piniona  light, 
Far  from  the  realms  of  sable  night; 
Sunning  it  in  celestial  rays, 
Brighter  than  noon-tide's  vivid  blaze. 
Bepose  then  softly  o'er  no  stole, 
And  wooed  to  rest  my  vnoged  soui. 

PAKT  IV. 
Now  Mom,  with  rosy  fingers,  led 
The  drcling  hours  around  my  head. 
Lightly  ope'd  my  slumbering  e)'es 
To  pay  the  matin  sacrifice, 
Serenely  happy  I  arose, 
A  world  aU  new' before  me  glows ; 
The  sun  a  brighter  radiance  sheds. 
The  flower  a  sweeter  fragrance  spreads ; 
The  lawn  a  greener  sward  arrays. 
The  lambkin  o'er  it  happier  plays ; 
The  woods  dance  lighter  in  the  breeze ; 
The  ship  sails  smoother  on  the  seas ; 
The  honey-gatherers  gayer  hum ; 
Tlie  lowings  often  cheerful  come  ; 
The  streams  a  clearer  silver  show. 
And  warble  sweeter  as  they  flow ; 
The  chiming  brook  plays  softer  airs. 
The  bird  a  fidrer  plumage  wears, 
And  chaunts  his  mate  a  merrier  song, 
Wliile  echoes  clearer  notes  prolong : 
The  gales  melodious  milder  sing. 
And  balmier  sweets  drop  from  their  wing. 
A  holier  calm  inspires  my  breast 
With  deeper  sacredness  possest : 
A  calm  unlike  the  leaden  sea 
Wlieu  dull,  dense  fogs,  brood  heavily ; 
A  calm  like  ocean  waves  at  rest. 
In  noontide's  golden  glory  drest — 
Dimpled  with  gentle  zephyr's  kiss. 
Sighing  away  its  soul  in  bliss. 
A 1  Nature  seems  in  happier  mood ; 
The  cause? — ^the  beaatiful,  the  good. 
Is  seen,  is  fdt — a  present  God! 
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ArritWO  afc  St.  Catlierine's  Chnrch  she  knew  not  how, 
trhere  the  faithfhl  Martha  had  been  some  time  awaiting 
her,  Intta  sank  down  beside  her  in  silence,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  Walbui^a's  impending  &te  did  not  so 
completely  absorb  her;  hot  the  eonvictioii  she  began  to 
cherish  of  her  husband's  mental  infirmity  came  to  soothe 
her  affliction.  She  clung  to  the  thought  as  to  the  only  ray 
of  light  in  the  utter,  darkness  of  her  destiny.  Martha  re- 
spected her  silence ;  not  so  a  few  poor  women  who,  together 
with  their  famishhig  brats,  dropped,  one  by  one,  on  the 
stone  steps  b?8tde,  above,  and  beneath  her. 


The  poor  enjoy  at  least  one  comfort  In  misery — that  of 
ready  communion ;  in  tliat  respect  how  much  happier  than 
their  betters,  whose  artificial  existence  compels  them  to  bury 
each  grief  within  the  breast  it  destroys !  These  women, 
evidently  but  slightly,  if  at  all  acqumnted,  freely  inter- 
changed their  thoughts,  and  at  once  appealed  to  each  other's 
sympathy. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  a  faded,  middle-ago  woman,  taking 
her  seat  beside  Intta,  not  exactly  addressing  her,  or  H^artha, 
or  any  one  else  in  particular,  but  making  a  sort  of  general 
remark  f  >r  the  benefit  of  any  chance  listener ;  "  I  used  to 
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tell  my  poor  Thomas  how  it  would  be  when  he  raved  so 
aboat  equality,  and  of  being  more  than  my  lord  the  Bishop 
himself.  '  Lord  love  you,  my  poor  man,'  I  used  to  say,  'we 
are  always  the  sheep,  depend  upon  it — ^if  'tisn't  one,  'tis  the 
other  will  shear  us.'  <  No,'  says  he, '  henceforth  no  one 
can.'  *  Won't  they  ?'  says  I ;  *  they'll  find  means,  depend 
upon  it.'  '  Pine  bran  new  religion,'  says  he ; '  a  fine  rising ! ' 
Poor  man,  it  was  a  crown,  I'm  thinking,  he  was  dreaming 
of,  like  that  long-legged  Prophet  of  ours.  Well,  and  how 
has  it  come  round  ? — just  as  I  said.  <  All  in  common,'  say 
they  to  the  rich ;  but  when  I  go  and  ask  for  bread,  as  having 
a  good  right  to  it,  then  it  is — <  Did  you  bring  anything  unto 
the  common  stock  ?'  *  How  should  I,'  say  I,  *  seeing  I  never 
had  a  fiurthing  I  did  not  want  yet.'  *  Then,  tramp,'  say 
they.  *  Am  I  to  starve  ?'  say  I.  *  You  may  just  do  as  you 
please,'  say  they.     Lord  love  us,  a  pretty  equality!" 

"  And  your  husband,  where  is  he?"  inquired  ^Lirtha. 

"  Dead — ^killed  on  the  walls  by  the  Bishop's  men." 

"  True,  neighbour,"  put  in  another  female,  "  that's  how 
we  are  treated.  I  used  to  like  the  old  lazy  monk-folk  bet- 
ter— ^they  gave  us  alms  at  least — ^but  the  Prophets  have 
hearts  as  soft  as  this  stone.  If  it  were  not  that  I  am  not 
squeamish,  and  don't  mind  eating  dogs  and  cats,  I  would 
be  dead  by  this  time."  x 

« I've  put  up  with  worse  before  now,"  said  another, "  and 
80  may  you  before  long — ^household  animals  are  getting 
scarce  in  Munster." 

At  this  moment  a  young  woman  came  running  up,  and 
placing  an  infimt,  she  held  in  her  arms,  on  the  steps,  she 
entreated  the  people  to  take  care  of  it  until  her  return. 

*^  I  hear  they  are  fighting  on  the  western  wall,"  she  said; 
''  my  husband  is  there — ^I  must  go  and  see  if  he  wants  any- 
thing— ^water  for  instance — ^for,  as  for  bread" 


but,  without  finishing  her  sentence,  she  started  off  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  by  which  she  had  come. 

<*  Poor  thing !  poor  thing  1"  exclaimed  one  of  the  matrons; 
"  if  she  were  not  so  wasted  she  would  be  pretty  enough — it 
is  but  a  slip  of  a  thing — I'll  be  bound  not  nineteen — ^but 
hunger  has  told  on  her  and  the  child  too.  Bah!  look  here, 
all  of  you  (the  old  woman  uncovered  its  little  face) ;  it  is 
dying!" 

**  If  we  had  but  a  drop  of  milk — it  is  starving !" 

One  of  the  women,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  said : — 
**  Give  it  to  me ;  my  own  child  can  yet  wait  awhile." 
But  the  relief  came  too  late,  the  infant  expired  on  the  gene- 
rous breast  that  had  been  bared  for  it. 

"  This  is  horrible!"  exclaimed  lutta  ;  "  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer." 

"Have  patience,  dear  Mistress,"  whispered  Martha; 
**  have  patience," 

lutta  endured  yet  many  a  painful  comment  on  the  death 
of  the  infant,  over  whose  little  corpse  the  women  lamented 
all  the  more  that  they  clearly  anticipated  a  similar  fate  for 
their  own  offspring. 

**  Yes,  yes,  let  the  Anabaptists  speak  us  as  fair  as  they 
please,  there  is  no  standing  up  against  hunger,"  said  a  tall 
woman,  whose  thinfhune  showed  symptoms  of  great  original 
strength ;  ^  let  them  invite  us  never  so  pressingly  into  the 
palaces  of  our  nobles,  sleeping  beneath  carved  ceilings  does 
not  fill  the  stomach;  we  can't  eat  stones,  I  trow;  and  as  to 
sharing,  they  share  among  themselves,  but  not  with  us — 
but  then,  what  were  the  use  of  their  giving  us  all  the  gold 
and  silver  they  have  robbed  ?  it  won't  j^ve  us  food — very 
80on,no  gold  will  be  bright  enough  to  buy  the  blackest  bread. 
I  always  tcU  my  sneak  of  a  husband,  when  he  mounts  guard 


at  the  gate,  he  ought  to  make  a  hole  In  it,  and  let  the  Bishop's 
men  in — we  would  have  bread  at  least." 

"  And  aie  you  the  only  wife  at  home?"  inquired  one  of 
the  women. 

*•  Am  I,  indeed !  I  should  like  to  see  her  who  dare  to 
come  in  second,  that's  all — and  my  husband  knows  better 
than  to  bring  second,  third,  or  any  other  woman  near  me— 
he  knows  what  muls  are  made  for,  I  can  tell  you !  Ay,  av, 
if  all  the  Munster  women  had  my  spirit,  or  the  men  either, 
for  that  matter,  there  would  be  less  Anabaptists,  less  trol- 
lops, and  more  bread  in  this  good  city.  But  I  am  afraid, 
Ma'am,  we've  hit  your  sorrow,"  she  stdd,  laying  her  long, 
bony  fingers  on  lutta's  shoulder. 

lutta  was  spared  the  necessity  of  answering,  for  at  that 
instant  the  people  came  running  by,  announcing  that  tlie 
Bishop  had  made  a  serious  attack  on  the  western  wall,  and 
that  the  townsmen,  headed  by  Eotlimann,  were  opposing  an 
effective  resistance.  The  sounds  of  fire-arms,  until  then 
heard  feebly  and  at  rare  intervals,  became  loud  and  in- 
cessant. 

lutta's  heart  failed  her. 

«  Now,"  said  Martha,  •<  we  had,  indeed,  better  move  off; 
for  there  is  no  chance  of  his  coming  back  to-night." 

"  Or  ever,  perhaps,"  murmured  lutta. 

As  she  was  about  to  rise,  tlie  young  woman  who  had  left 
her  infant  returned. 

"  Where  is  my  child  ?"  slie  said  wildly.  "  Give  me  back 
my  child." 

"  And  your  husband  ?"  inquired  the  women,  trying  to 
evade  the  announcement  of  the  infant's  death. 

"Killed! — all  that  preacher's  fault— he  fights  like  a 
fury.     But  give  me  my  child,  I  say ;  I  want  my  child." 

"  It  is  dead  too,""  said  lutta,  in  her  softest  accent,  lay- 
ing her  white  hand  on  the  poor  young  mother's  arm ;  "  gone 
to  Heaven,  where  it  is  happier  than  here.*' 

**  Dead !"  she  exclaimed.  The  women  held  out  the  poor 
little  victim.  She  took  it  in  her  arms,  examined  it,  felt  it ; 
then,  tlirowing  it  back  indignantly,  laughed  aloud.  "  Both 
dead!  both  dead !— father  and  child !"  she  cried.  «  It  is 
merry  christenings  we  make  at  Monster,  now  I" — and  she 
can  off  at  full  speed,  shouting  and  shrieking  as  she  went. 

"  She  is  mod,  and  it  is  a  mercy,"  said  Martha,  seizing 
lutta  by  the  arm  and  dragging  her  awaj. 

They  soon  stood  before  a  mean  tenement,  with  slate 
gables  and  narrow  casements,  whose  round  knobby  panes, 
the  size  of  a  man's  palm,  were  encrusted  with  dust.  It  was 
occupied  by  an  elderly  female  and  a  little  girl,  obviously  her 
only  assistant.  The  old  woman  was  broken  by  years  or 
misfortune,  but  strictly  neat  and  puritanical  in  appearance, 
with  a  severe  brow,  and  eyes  that  seemed  not  to  know  the  use 
of  tears ;  but  no  unkindness  lurked  in  any  of  tlie  many 
lines  that  scared  her  face.  lutta's  errand  was  soon  ex- 
plained* The  matron  looked  a  shade  less  unbenduig  than 
before,  but  it  was  a  mere  shade. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  **  by  day  or  by  night,  whenever  yon 
came,  you  were  to  be  my  welcome  guest.  This  was  my 
beloyed  nephew's  desire.  So  be  it.  You  are  welcome  to 
the  lone  widow ;  but  you  will  find  no  comforts  here.  Poor 
Herman,  in  his  delusion,  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
to  the  common  stock,  as  they  call  it,  in  which  all  are  firee 
to  put,  but  no  one  to  draw  from.  Now,  he  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  me,  and  I  have  but  little.  However,  that  little  I  will 
share  with  you.  Child,  take  up  this  lady  to  my  nephew  b 
room.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  to  offer,"  she  added^  **  im«i 
poor  enough  you  will  find  it.'* 
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laU^  Wis  led  op  a  narrow,  rotten  Btaircase  of  dabioiis 
safety,  into  a  room  so  small  and  low,  it  might  well  have  been 
termed  a  closet;  bat  a  few  books  on  Bbelves  nailed  to  the 
cold  bare  wall — and  maps,  paper,  and  writing  materials, 
corering  a  deal  table — gave  the  space,  limited  as  it  was,  a 
less  gloomy  aspect  than  that  occupied  by  the  old  woman 
bebw,  in  which  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  black-covered  bible, 
and  a  conplc  of  stools,  were  the  only  things  visible.  Intta 
liesitated  in  taking  possession  of  an  apartment  which  was 

00  clearly  not  yet  vacated  by  its  legitimate  owner ;  but  with- 
out listening  to  her  remonstrances,  tlie  little  handmaiden 
Hew  off,  and  left  her  the  more  embarrassed  how-to  act,  as 
Hartha  had  remained  below.  Weary  and  bewildered,  she 
sank  on  the  nearest  chair,  removing  thence,  at  the  same 
Ume,  a  small  bible,  simibir  to  Walbuiga*s,  and  mechanically 
turning  the  leaves.  Passage  after  passage  was  marked, 
some  with  red,  some  with  black  lead.  She  observed  the 
fonnfir  were  all  of  a  hopeful,  the  latter  of  a  desponding  im- 
port. The  bible  contained  a  few  fly-leaves,  full  of  Greek 
sentences,  which  to  her  were  insoIvaUe  mysteries.  There 
was,  however,  one  Latin  quotation  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  of  a 
Tery  recent  dat^  which  arrested  her  attention: — ^'^  Antea 
speravi  multo,  scd  fmstra ;  nunc  spes  mea  mortua  est,  et 
contristatus  sum  intimo  corde  meo!*' 

Intta  laid  down  the  book.  Some  die  of  a  broken  heart, 
thonght  slie,  and  others — •— Walbnrga's  image  rose  to  her 
mind,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  a  iaint  cry. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  aunt,  attended  by  Martha,  ap- 
proached the  mourner,  for  tears  of  agony  found  their  way 
through  her  fingers. 

**  Yon  are  not  stout  of  heart,*'  said  the  oUl  woman. 
«•  Well,  I  don't  wonder.  You  are  yet  young,  and  this 
world  is  but  ono  continual  trial,  and  yon  have  not  yet 
learnt,  I  know,  how  to  draw  comfort  from  the  book  of  books. '' 
Approaching  nearer,  she  threw  back  lutta's  hood,  and 
scanned  with  deep  earnestness  the  face  thus  exposed  to  her 
scrutiny. 

"  Forgive  my  boldness,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  would  once 

gaze  my  fill  on  the  features  of  her  wlio" She  stopped 

short,  and  crimsoned  like  a  young  girl,  continuing,  howev^, 
her  lengthened  examination,  to  which  lutta  submitted  with 
her  usual  meekness.  When  she  had  satisfied  herself,  the 
old  woman  turned  away,  murmuring  :-~*<  I  am  glad  I  have 
seen  her.     I  thought  her  younger  and  more  beautiful ;  but 

1  could  love  her  well,  I  am  sure."  Then,  suddenly  inter- 
rupting her  wanderings,  she  said — *'  I  have  no  fine  wheaten 
bread  in  the  house ;  will  you  mind  that  ?  We  are  pinched 
for  food.  We  get  but  scanty  supplies  from  the  Town  Hall," 

But  lutta  was  ro-olving  in  her  mind  the  propriety  of 
burthening  a  family  so  hard  pressed  by  their  own  necessities, 
with  the  extra  weight  of  her  own  and  Martha's  wants ;  be- 
sides, her  presence  in  that  house  might  banisli  theiioe  one 
who  doubtless  liad  no  other  liome  to  turn  to,  and  whose 
generous  sacrifice  she  had  no  right  to  accept.  Whilst  try- 
ing to  devise  some  plan  for  extrication  from  her  present 
difficulties,  a  fresh  incident  brought  her  at  once  to  a  decision. 
A  loud  noise  calling  their  attontion  to  the  street,  they  all 
looked  oat  to  ascertiun  its  cause,  when  they  perceived  seve- 
ral men  slowly  approaching  the  house,  carrying  a  shutter 
on  which  a  man  lay  extended,  in  whom  at  one  glance  the 
old  woman  recognised  Rothmann. 

"  lie  is  dead !  he  is  dead !"  exclaimed  she,  clasping  her 
hands  in  a  passion  of  grief,  as  she  hurried  down  stairs,  and 
gsjsed  ofu  the  iuanimate  form. 

«« He  fainted  on  the  road  fi^om  Iofa  of  blood*— that's  all," 


said  one  of  the  men.  **  He  expressly  forbade  our  bringing 
him  hither;  but,  as  we  knew  of  no  other  pkce,  why,  here 
we  are." 

lutta,  silently  drawing  her  hood  over  her  face,  shot  past 
the  heart-stricken  widow,  unnoticed  and  unchecked;  and,  by 
taking  one  or  two  short  cuts,  was  soon  &r  away  from  the 
house,  but  alone,  for  there  had  not  been  time  for  consulting 
with  Martha,  and  effecting  a  simultaneous  movement.  Bo 
much  tlie  better,  thought  she ;  she  will  prove  a  great  as- 
sistance to  them  in  their  present  distress.  But  night  was 
fast  approaching,  and  lutta  knew  not  where  to  lay  her  head. 
She  had  lived  in  such  deep  solitude  of  late  that  she  had 
almost  ceased  to  think  of  the  associates  of  former  days. 
Suddenly,  a  recollection  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  it,  directing  her  steps  to  her 
long-neglected,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  well-nigh 
forgotten  friends,  the  Counsellor  Wolfrath  and  his  fomily.  ' 

The  house  was  so  carefully  shut  up  towards  the  street 
that  she  rang  at  the  door  widi  trepidation.  The  bell  not 
being  immediately  answered,  she  was  about  to  tarn  away  in 
despmr,  when  she  thought  she  heard  some  foint  and  casttooB 
movement  within.  Pausing  and  ringing  again,  and  this 
time  with  a  more  assured  hand,  she  became  aware  that  the 
house  was  not,  as  it  at  first  appeared,  altogether  tenantless ; 
for  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  person  who  tiras  im- 
peratively claimed  admittance  at  so  late  an  hour,  by  those 
within— which  was  effected  by  means  of  a  loop-hole,  made 
at  a  convenient  height  for  the  purpose — ^bolte  and  bars  were 
withdrawn,  and  lutta  stood  in  the  presence  of  her  friends. 
But  here,  too,  a  great  change  was  observable. 

Both  seemed  to  have  gone  down  lifSe  many  years  at  one 
single  leap ;  but  a  weight  was  on:  Aem  which  evidently 
far  surpassed  that  of  age  sad  infirmities. 

"  Welcome,  Dame  KnipperdoUing  1"  ^acttlated  husband 
and  wife,  in  one  breath;  '' doubtless  you  bring  us  some 
tidings  of  our  children P  For  Heaven's  sake,  hide  nothing 
from  U8 !" 

**  Tidings  of  your  children  I"  exclaimed  lutta;  •»  I  have 
just  emerged  from  a  solitude  deeper,  I  doubt  not,  than  your 
own." 

**  But  yon  have  seen  our  dear  girls — spoken  to  them — 
that  is,  if  they  be  yet  alive  ?" 

**Iom  really  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you,'*  said  Intta. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  the  mother,  sharply, 
''you  know  not  that — ^that  they  are  at  your  husband's 
house — that  they  have  been  torn  froai  their  homes — from 
their  parents'  side,  by  ruthless  tyranny,  and  that  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  headsman  P" 

**  Has  he  killed  them  too?"  excUdmed  lutta,  in  agonised 
surprise. 

••  Would  he  had !"  the  old  man  replied.  "  Would  that 
these  old  limbs  had  hod  the  strength,  this  old  heart  the 
courage,  to  sa\'e  them !  Bome  had  a  Virginius — Munstcr 
has  none.  The  richest,  the  fairest,  patrician  and  plebeian 
alike,  have  been  torn  from  their  families ;  and  no  avenging 
arm  has  yet  struck  one  blow!" 

The  once  proud  father  might  have  indulged  nmch  longer 
in  this  bitter  strain,  without  eliciting  the  smallest  token  of 
sympathy  firom  lutta,  so  stunned  was  she  liy  what  she  lieatd ; 
and  the  horrible  image  of  Walbnrga,  sinking  nnder  Knip- 
perdoUf ng's  sword  of  ofiice,  that  had  scarcely  faded  frovn  \ier 
mind  during  that  most  terrible  day  of  her  whole  exifiiteTxcey 
and  had  thrown  every  other  incident,  even  that  of  Il^V 
mann's  fall,  into  shade,  glided  into  the  bftckgrotm^    y^^  a 
time,  iHjhind  the  dreadful  picture  of  Mimia  and  Ber  tHtt,  tlioS<^' 
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tvm'^bods.'of.liap^  (H)d  lar/eliness — so^yoan^grso  £»ir,  so  pare 
-r^wfioQ^  fQrtu9o  hf^l  u»t  ksa  Invisbl^  endowed  ihm  satuti^ 
cm^h^  beneath  a  mama^ji  hoel.  At  l«st,  j&om  tbeyevy 
deptli  of  licr, hearths  bittcrnesfi,  words  welled  up  to  ber  r«Uef, 
"  Siij:e}y — wrelsy^'V^ho  said,  "  the  cup  of  their  iniquities 
must  ^  ^  to  overflowing  I  Ileavea  can  endure  this  no 
longer,  and  the  avenging  angel  must  be  at  hand." 

"  We  have  no  Yirginius  in  Monster,"  repeated  the  eld 
man,. shakily  hU  head;  <*nor  have  we  even  a  Cartks. 
We  are  weak.  Hke  gra^,  and  bend  beneath  the  foot  that 
crushes  ns^^ 

fMt  wonld  not  he  easy,  I  feor>  to  throw  open  the  gales 
to  the  Bishop/'  latta  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  Bothmann's  bleeding  form,  and  his  stricken  annt 
mourning  over  it,  prosented  themselves  to- her  mind.  *'  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  do  this,  and  nwke  conditicHU  that 
i^oald  3eeure  the  guiltless,  or  even  the  less  guilty,  irom 
fearful  reprisals*" 
,  *\  It  were  difficult,  perhaps,  but  not  imposBible,"  said  a 
youj^g,  fresh  voice,  that  had  not  until  then  been  heard. 
Xntta  looked . round.  The  speaker  was  Sigismond,  the  elder 
SQU  of  the  fiuqoily^  a  mere  stripling  in  years,, but  no  longer 
one  in  appearance ;  for,  though  his  upper  lip  was  yet  smooth 
like  a  gtrl's,  the  stemneas  of  manhood  sat  on  h\B  brow»  and 
the  resolve  of  riper, years  flashed  from  eyes  but  lately  spark- 
ling witbi  childish  eagerai^s.  Zutta  feH  that  a  man,  and 
not  a  boy,  now  stood  before  her,  and  half«-lamented  luiving 
uttered  words  in  ^ia  presracc  that  might  fire  lum  to  a  use- 
less a^eifipt,  and  cost  him  his  young  life,  oa  it  had  akeady 
done  several  pe|or  citijcens,  who,tired  of  their  new  tyrants,  bad 
bethought^  them  of  returning  to  tiie  old  yoke,  as  being  the 
lightest  of  the  two.  But  she  could  not  recall  the  spoken  words. 
<<  Is  that  detestable  banquet  over  ?"  inquired  Dame' Wolf- 
rath  of  lier  son,4a,  flinging  his  cloak  and  cap  on  tJie  ground, 
he  took  his  seat  between  lutta  and  his  mother.  "  You  had 
bread  at  least,  I  hope?"  aha  demanded,  anxiously. 

'*  Yes,  mother,  a  sumptuous  feast  it  was  for  Munster, 
such  as  It  has  not  seen  for  many  a  day;  a  king  and  queen 
serving  the  guests  with  their  own  hands,  in  token  of  equa- 
lity ;  and  abundance  of  bread  and  meat ;  and  five  thousand 
guests  sitting  at  long  tables  that  extended  all  across  the 
market-place.  There  was  no  extravagant  gaiety,  no  noisy 
clamours,  I  promise  you ;  all  pale  and  rigid  as  carved  stone, 
and  pretty  well  as  silent,  but  devouring  everything  put  be- 
fore them  with  the  voracity  of  wild  beasts.  It  was  a  sick- 
ling Sights  and  quieted  all  my  own  cravings.  I  have 
touched  nothing  since  I  left  home,  mother." 

«  We  have  no  supper  ready  to-night,  my  poor  boy,"  said 
Dame  Wolfrath,  throwing  a  look  askance  at  lutta,  who  fully 
comprehended  its  meaning.  Here,  too,  she  would  he  ielt  a 
great  and  an  unwelcome  burthen  to  a  family  whose  numbers 
proved  distre^siug  euough  und^*  the  dreadful  circmnstanees. 
She  would  have  risen  and  left  the  house  that  very  moment, 
))ut  she  knew  not  whither  to  go.  I  ask  only  the  shelter  of 
a  roof,  nothing  more  will  I  accept,  she  thought,  and  took  no 
further  heed  of  the  anxious  ghmcea  cast  upon  her  by  the 
embarrassed  housewife. 

"1  am  not  hungry,"  Sigismond  replied;  « the  sight  of 

that  starvinig  multitude  has  made  food  superfluous,  I  trust, 

for  more  than  one  day ;  may  you  be  spapced  such  a  spectacle." 

**  An4  did  you  sit  down  with  the  rest!"  said  tJie Anther. 

"No;  under  pretence  of  serviug,  like  all  those  of  the 

better  class — for  the.  people  alone  were  fed — I  traversed  the 

different  groups.    jBfe,  however,  was  nowhere*" 

lutta  felt  grateful  for  the  boy's  delioacy  in  snppreseiug 
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eV4ary  aook'anil  owaier  U^the  ottyn        • .'  .      i'  :  • 

*^  Of  course  he  would  be  missing,  when  the  tkj/wt  ia  vkv. 
waaio soothe  the-mob,"  retaarkedihotlaliier* 

"True,"  relied  the  youth ;  Vimd  ifc.ipM.. higk tilMtiie 
people  should  be  soothed  and  fed,  for  they  hayg .  tattjM  of 
nothijig  else  .for  the  last  lew  days,  but  giving  Vfi  the  «ity. 
The  only  .thing  ihat  ke^pa  them  back  ia,  .tbat  t^y  db  lUL 
kn<nr  how  .to  .piak  a  parl^.  <  No  one  vdnnleeft  <m  that 
perUaua  enterprise.  .  However,  Jehu,  of  lieydea  has  diapta-yvd 
no  small  policy  to^pight,  lor  he  .lists  coupled  bis.  old  tviokof 
flattering  the  people's  passions  and  riusiigihfiHrli^pisSivith 
a  severity  tha^b  is  calculated  to-  aeare  thfl  timid  Irattt  aay 
wild  project."  '. 

<<Fresh  crimes!**  mntt^ad  Xntta.*  «  0  Qodl  vikft  will 
this  end?".. 

"  It  was  not  much  to  speak  of,  after  all,"  said  Sigiamond 
-^'<  a  mere  trifle. .  Whea  King  Joba  and  Qoeea  Uertrvde 
had  carried  ahofkt  a  soffioienoy  of  wine,  moat,  and  teiead,  to 
the  wolfiah  artisaos-^an- example  imitated  hy  all/hia«i]^ 
oialfollower^-T-aadiaade  thentimdaEataftd  thlit  this  ha»qiwi 
waa  in  commemoration  -of.  the  isaat  of  loaKca  and  iahcs,  he 
asoeaaded  his  tiiisoBie  of  gold  atnfi;  and  thettce  pourrt  down 
upon  tts  his  mftxims  in  fuU*  Aftdr  bia  ueaal  4eplamat*ap8 
about  equality,  and  the  tiaeesaity  that  the  vhele^world  akeiild 
beoome  a^anepubliolike  ^MiiB8ter,r  seeing  that  vopUfaties  alane 
ceiild  flourish  as  states,*  and  repuhUeana  alone  be  hafipyt  ha 
appointed  laer-^aud^^resty  meaaengeo-Hipaatlea,  X  believe 
he  called  them-<*4o  go  &rth  atid  -pooelauii  hia  vicva  in 
France,  i^aghind,  Flandwa,  Holland,  Brabant,  and.  ather 
ooantries,  tlitdr  mission  being  to  incite  the  people  aimrywhere 
to  torn  away  their  soreareigna  and  princes  as  idleand  .uadesa 
members  of  the  community— 4o  proslaim  all  goods  w  eom^ 
mon — in  abort,  to  introduce^  I  Buppoee,  ebewhere  nack  the 
same  aor<t  of  disorder  as  reigns  hcrew  To  cmwn  all,  after 
the  four-and-twenty  had  received  their  varioaa  inatrnetiinis, 
to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  trumpets,  a  poor  wretch  was 
brought  up^  whosa  crime,  it  aeema,  wsas  his  atteoiptiiig  to 
exchac^  a  few  words  with  a  Bishap's  man  on  the  opponte 
battery.  John  of  Leyden,  as  a  warning  to  othoa,  wiih  hia 
ownhoad  took  off  tbetnan's  head  as  he  knelt  at  the  foot 
of  the  throee ;  after  which  feat,  he,  his  conaerts,  and  friende 
sat  down  at  a  lesser  tahle  prepared  for  them,  where,  befipre 
the  eyes  of  the  admirii^  multitude,  they  eagerly  davoanad 
Qoaraer  and  less  wholesome  &re  than  they  had  given  ia  tha 
peo{de." 

*<  The  whole  was  got  np-*-a  mere  oomed^,"  observed  the 
Mtter. 

«  or  course  it  was,"  said  Sigismond.  "Sowaathefit  d 
prophecy  which  followed,  when  John  of  Lqrden  aaavrad  as, 
on  his  faith  aa  a  Prophet  andchoaen  oifgan  «f  the  Lar^  ^ut 
relief  would  alujrtly  arrive,  and  the  JKew  Sioa  be  flooded 
with  provisions  of  alL  kindb*  The  eredidons  believ^  and 
staid  to  gaaa  on  4he  inspired  aeer ;  othera-^^and  I  was  of 
the  number — drew  their  caps  doggedly  over  their  liFtfwa, 
azkd  made  off  with  themaelvea.^' 

<<  Unfortunately,"  said  the  flither,'*  the  aeveritj  exfaibitod 
towards  the  DffimdiBg.citisen  wiU  didiearten  the 
from  any  &rther  attempt  of  the  kind/* 

^  It  depends  on  ourounatancea^'^  add  Sig^anood  i  '*i 
are  roused  by  what  disheartana  otliera;  I  hqM  ftrbetlar 
things  from  out  ifonstor  boys.'' 

lutta  now  expressed  a  desire  to  retire  to  rest.  ^I  im* 
plore  merely  the  sa^gnard  of  your  vooC  ^  ^o^*  *'^ 
my  food  I  shall  be  no  burtbeii«-«4  bare  la^  own  reBoaroea 
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eheyAitk9i^*-9hM  ^rordBireto  tittered  wi<ifc  4  fivced  smile, 
and  the  annoonoemeiit  banfehed  All  lands' from  the  dd 
pe<ipte^6»  Httrtrb,     '     • 

<'  The  shelter "of  ear  roof,  soeh  as  it  Is,  is  jetirs/'  sud 
old^  Wolff  atb«  sotsmidy ;  **bQt  it  may  once  more  be  violated. 
I  eaft  j^oteise-iioiiiere  ihm  I  ean  gire.'* 

«}tis^  4H  I  desire^'*  said  lotta;  ''bat  I  am  exhausted 
ifltM  tAiS'diiy's  emotioiia;  repose  is  mm  what  I  crave  most." 

A6  She  tniMd'  to-  leave  the  rooni,  she  mvrmnred  in  Sigis- 
mondV  eir^  ^^Did  yoa  gnither  aBything  aboat  to-morrow? — 
at'«4ut'lioitrf'*-*'^BIie  faHered,  and  sappfressed  sobs  made 
h^  VQle»iiiarti<mlaite. 

'-^THe'lad>f  of  Bisenihmnii  yon  mean/'  said  the  youth. 
**  I  heard  of  it,  but" 

'« Wefl,  the  henr  f — Qniok— 4ell  me  f 

An  Instinctive  delicacy,  despite  the  inexperience  of  his 
1^, 'prompted  Sigismond's  reply. 

-<«Atntid-day,"lie8ind.  The  time  fixed  for  the  execntion 
wis  eariier,-by  many  hows,  than  that  he  speetfied. 

Dmne  WoUlrsth  nshered  latta  into  the  guest's  apartment, 
now^i^Mfn  eT  all  UsformeF  hixmry.  Bnt  her  weariness  fonnd 
no  rdlef  )ii  ideeptmlil  daybreak ;  and  even  dnmber,  when  it 
oam^  did  met  refresh  her ;  for  it  brotoght  with  it  appafiing 
dreams'^'^ehapelessy  voiceleBS  forms  swept  by  her,  whose  nn- 
ntterablie  horror  lay  i^  their  ^eryindeftniteness-~wboee  nn- 
spoken  revehitions  yet  became  known  to  her  in  their  dread- 
All  import^  aS  by  intaitton.  When  she  rose  Irom  her  eooch, 
the  san^as  high  in  the  heavens,  thoogh  the  slmtters,  her- 
mettoaUy  dosed  towards  the  street,  obsccred  her  efaamber. 
She  was*  about  icy  giide  from  the  house  without  tronbliag  the 
ikmily,  when  the  yonth  Sigismond,  whose  eyes  were  red  with 
tears  recently  shed^  and  whose  cheek  was  well  nigh  as 
blanched  as  her  own,  intere^ited  her. 

**  I  knew  the  way  yonwonld  take,''  he  said,  placing  him- 
self respectAilly  but  firmly  in  her  path.  *'  It  is  too  late — 
all  has  been  over  some  time." 

As  the  boy  pronounoed  these  words,  Intta's  brain  grew 
dizzy — slie  grasped  the  rails  to  prevent  herself  from  falling 
-^her  eyes  alone  ftttmed  the  fearful  question  her  lips  had 
not  the  power  to  utter. 

**  I  was  near  lier ;  I  spoke  to  her,'*  said  Sigtsmond,  avoid- 
ing, with  rare  tact,  the  mention  of  Walburga's  name.  **  I 
hope — ^I  trnst  my  presence  was  a  oomfort  to  her.  At  least, 
lAie  said  bo.  She  asked  if  her  children  were  with  you,  and 
aU  safe,  I  answered  affirmatively,  because  I  thought  her 
spirit  would  depart  more  in  peace  if  she  entertuued  this  de- 
lusion to  the  last  She  died  like  a  man,"  the  yeuth  con- 
tinued; then  added,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  'Hhatis,  a  man 
who  fiBars  not' death;  HMr&w,  perhaps,  meet  it  so  flrmly. 
Someiluag  she  gave  me  for  you-— the  book  she  wished  re- 
stored to-  her  ohildien  one  day,  and  tiiat  they  might  be 
taught  the  use  of  it,  or  to  read  in  it,  I  forget  the  exact 
ierms^"  So  siyaog,  he  handed  to  Intta  the  plain  bhiek 
InUe,  with  silver  chops,  which  had  of  kte  seldom  been  out 
of '  Walbusga'a  hand.  Between  the  leaves  was  carefully  laid 
a  long  lock  of  her  bright-coloured  hair ;  but  even  with  that 
onekok  a  fowsiWer  threads  mingled.  lutta  placed  the 
IffwioBt  idie  in  her  .bosom,  but  oould  not  (so  ikint  did  she 
feel)  reach  the  apartment  she  had  just  left,  without  the 
yoRth^  aasietan«0  She  had  no  words  wherewith  to  express 
Iter  sense  of  his  generous  exertions;  a  sUent  pressure  of  his 
hand  was  the  utmost  she  could  efTeet  towards  evmcing  her 
gnatimde. 

...  Sigtsmond  hurried  back  to  his  mother,  to  warn  her  that 
iutta  would  doubtless  require  her  oore*  ' 


<*She  could  not  turn  pakr  than  she  was  hHTore,  poor 
soul,- '  he  said,  **  but  it  seemed  as  if  lifo'  and  inrtelligence  had 
vanished  together  from  ber  large  black  eyes.  She  is  a  gentle 
creature,  poor  Dame  KnipperdoHing,*^  he  continued ;  ^  but 
the  lady  Walburga  was  a  high-minded  womaU.  I  wonder 
what  stuff  men  are  made  of,  that  they  could  stand  by  and 
see  so  noble  and  so  innocent  a  woman  perish  by  the  heads- 
man's hand." 

**  The  men  of  Munster  have  put  np  with  worse  before 
now,"  said  the  mother,  with  vehemence,  **  They  who  have 
not  known  how  to  protect  their  daughter's  honour  may  well 
suffer  the  blood  of  their  matrons  to  redden  their  pavement." 
'^*  Mother,  it  cannot  remain  thus  much  longer.  There 
are  hearts  in  Munster  that  will  not  bear  it — ^minds  that 
ripen,  and  arms  that  gain  strength  with  each  coming  day. 
This  must  not,  shall  not  last," 

**  Do  you,  Sigismond,  mean  to  put  it  down  ?"  inquired 
the  mother,  pettishly.  **  Go  to,  child ;  go  to.  Your  fhther 
is  too  old,  and  you  are  too  young,  to  bestir  yourselves  in 
these  matters — ^besides,"  she  murmured,  **  it  is  all  too  late !" 

**  It  may  be  too  late  for  the  disgraced,  for  the  slain,  but 
not  for  the  fanushing.  How  bug,  think  yon,  will  your 
scanty  store  of  flour  last?" 

**  Two  days ;  no  more,"  said  the  matron,  despondingly; 
**  and  we  must  stint  ourselves  even  to  make  it  last  so  long. 
But,  alas !  the  children  cannot  endure  stinting  as  we  can— ^ 
and  as  for  Dame  lutta" — 

*'  SheV  net  trouble  you  much  on  that  head,  I  foar,"  said 
the  yonth.  **  But,  mother,  shall  I  sit  idly  by  and  see  father, 
and  you,  and  the  children  starve  ? — Because,  forsooth,  two  of 
us  are  lost,  are  we  all  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  death  of 
martyrs?" 

**  How  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate,  Sigismond, 
when  you  know  there  is  nothing  to  be  done;  and  if  there 
were,  there  is  nobody  to  do  it." 

'*  But  why  should  there  be  nothing  to  be  done  ? — Is  all  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  our  townsfolk  turned  to  water  ?" 

*'  Is  it  you,  I  repeat,  with  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  cry- 
ing like  a  girl,  who  mean  to  do  great  things?" 

"  Tes,  mother,  I  mean  to  do  something  great  and  good, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  may  have  wept  Kke  a  girl,  but 
I  feel  a  man  in  one  thing — I  am  resolved." 

**  To  do  what,  Sigismond  ?"  exchuraed  Dame  Wolfratli, 
her  parental  anxieties  for  a  moment  awakened  by  her  son's 
strange  peremptoriness  of  manner. 

^  I  do  not  know  yet ;  I  must  reflect,  and  bethink  me  of 
a  plan,"  replied  Sigismond. 

**  Pshaw !"  said  his  mother,  all  anxiety  fading  from  her 
mind ;  **  but  it  is  both  silly  and  unkind  to  stand  chatting  non- 
sense here  with  yon,  when  poor  lutta  Knipperdolling  needs  my 
assistance." 

Since  the  esteemed  Counsellor  had  turned  into  the  den 
spised  and  abhorred  headsman,  the  good  Dame  Wolfrath  had 
dropped  the  magic  word  cousin,  formerly  so  constantly  and 
on  all  occasions  used  with  regard  to  lutta. 

This  reluctance  to  acknowledge  any  forther  relationship 
was  naturally  tenfold  augmented  by  the  subsequent  ravish- 
ment of  her  daughters ;  and  the  presence  of  Knipperdolling's 
wife  beneath  their  roof  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  it\|ured  parents, 
to  whom  the  assocnations  connected  with  her  name,  the  re- 
miniscences her  presence  called  up,  were  so  many  rerivifica- 
tions  of  their  heavy  domestic  calamity.  Indeed  it  required 
all  the  Counsellor's  Christian  fortitude  to  extend  his  hospi- 
tality towards  her,  though  he  knew  her  to  be  little  less 
wretohod  than  himself. 
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Sigiflmond  hud  tlmort  readied  tko  top  of  the  street  1^- 
!ng  to  the  eastorn  rampart^  the  nearest  to  his  home,  before 
his  mother's  alow,  hesitating  steps  brought  her  to  lutta's 
door.  It  was  open ;  she  entered — the  room  was  tcnantless. 

Dame  Wolfrath  now  felt  both  anxiety  on  her  guest's  ac- 
count^ and  a  shavp  paiigof  conaeieneefor  having  delayed  the 
duties  imposed  upon  her  by  humanity.  She  was  perplexed, 
and  knew  not  how  to  act.  Should  she  send  after  lutta  ?  She 
called  lustily  for  Slgismond ;  bat  he,  too,  was  gone.  Perhaps, 
thought  she,  lutta  felt  embarrassed  at  owing  anything  to  a 
fiunily  whom  her  husband  has  so  oruelly  robbed  of  peaoe 
and  hairiness.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Soon,  however, 
the  wants  of  her  little  family,  the  distribution  of  their  scanty 
meal,  absorbed  her  attention  so  wholly  that  lutta's  depar- 
ture was  veiy  much  thrown  into  the  background,  more 
especially  as  the  day  wore  on  and  Sigismond  returned  not. 
His  absence  waa  the  more  alarming  that  the  famine  had  put 
an  end  to  all  ties  of  intimacy.  The  dearest  friends  of  better 
days  were  no  longer  welcome,  lest  they  should  want,  or  ex- 
pect, OTi  worse  yet,  dare  to  command  a  crust  of  bread.  Even 
childhood  had  grown  sordid  and  mistnistful;  the  young  had 
forgotten  to  play;  a  blight  had  come  over  the  spirits  of  all. 
Under  these  cironmstauoes,  that  any  one  should  be  detained 
from  home  at  such  time,  was  really  a  matter  for  anxiety. 
But  the  hours  of  dinner  and  supper  passed  away,  and  neither 
lutU  nor  Sigismond  returned ;  and  the  heart-broken  parents 
laid  their  heads  on  their  pillows  that  night  with  additional 
and  agonising  apprehension,  that  banished  sleep  lixun  their 
eyes. 

But  who  alept  soundly,  or  with  a  light  heart,  within  the 
walls  of  Munster  in  the  year  of  grace,  but  of  heavy  trial, 
1535  ?  Was  it  the  poor  who,  less  provident  than  their 
betters^  had  not  husbanded  the  fruits  of  their  pillage  against 
the  day  of  need— -wlio  squandered  and  rioted  away  their  plun- 
der even  whilst  the  Bishop  advanced  to  the  very  gates — and 
who,  unless  the  relief  promised  by  the  Prophet  was  imme- 
diate, had  no  chanoe  of  life  ?  Was  it  the  bereaved  parents, 
whose  sons  slept  their  last  sleep  beneath  the  walls  where  they 
fell — whose  daughters  had  been  torn  from  their  arms  ?  Was 
it  those  whose  crimes  must  have  haunted  the  hours  of  slum- 
ber, even  though  they  so  noisily  banished  all  thought  so 
long  as  they  could  keep  their  eyes  open?  And,  above  all, 
waa  it,  could  it  be,  those  who  had  through  their  blind  ardour 
brought  their  native  city  to  this  desolation,  and  now  per- 
ceived too  late  the  hollowness  of  their  wild  political  and  reli- 
gious speeulationa— and  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  felt  in  their 
own  bleedbg  hearts,  the  chasm  that  lies  between  theory 
«nd  practice-— the  difierence  between  a  plan  laid  down  with 
the  mathematical  precision  of  a  settled  purpose  and  the  exe- 
cntien  of  that  same  plan  all  defaced  and  transformed  by  the 
erratio  lines  and  curves  traced  by  the  passions  of  others, 
•when  the  sudden  obstinacy  and  wilfulness  of  mere  tools,  be- 
coming agents  in  th^  turn,  convert  cyphers  into  numbers 
of  most  perplexing  import,  and  throw  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion the  problem  that  seemed  easiest  of  solution?  It 
needed  not  the  fire  that  seared  his  brain  to  keep  the  eye  of 
KnipperdoUing  frx>m  closing-Hior  the  fever  of  his  wound  to 
ward  off  sleep,  "  Nature's  soft  nurse,"  from  the  ooueh  of 
Bothmann. 

Intta's  frame  was  too  feeble  to  resist  the  shocks  of  the 
last  two  days.  When  Sigismond  left  her,  the  fever  that 
Immed  in  her  reins  mounted  to  her  brain,  and  an  eagerness 
to  sally  forth— ^  go  for— very,  very  for,  s^xed  upon  her. 
BeasDn  combated  this  physical  impulse  for  a  time;  but  her 
thirst  was  intolerable,  and  there  was  no  water  in  tlie  room; 


her  temples  throbbed  to  burstij^ ;  she  felt  strong  9^  cou- 
rageous-<*able  to  foce  anything  and  everything ;  and,  grow- 
ing more  excited  with  every  instant,  she  yielded  at  hut  to 
her  overwhelming  desire  to  foel  herself  omce  more  in  the 
open  lur. 

Sallying  from  the  house  without  any.  fixad  pui;po6c,sbe 
wandered  unconsciously  from  street  to  street^  scarce  recog- 
nising them,  though  fomiliar  with  erery  turn  from  her  ear- 
liest days.  She  paused  before  a  church,  and  could  not  re- 
member its  name.  She  tried  several  gates,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  into  the  oonntry,  but  was  repulsed  nt  each.  Sk 
lingered  at  every  fountain  to  take  deep  draughts  of  cold 
water,  and  lave  her  burning  brow.  She  stopped  before  lur 
husband's  house  without  knowing  it,  though  the  emblems 
of  his  office  were  corvod  over  the  door — a  device  he  htui 
himself  hit  upon ;  and  her  eye  glanced  curiously  in  through 
on  open  casement.  Bound  a  table,  laden  with  the  luo^t 
sumptuous  fare  and  the  richest  wines,  sat  John  of  Leaden, 
Gertrude,  and  many  others  she  had  never  seen  before.  Tbcj 
were  laogliing  and  talking  as  gaily  as  if  death  were  nut 
mowing  down  the  people  with  shot  and  fomine — ^as  if  the 
Bishop  and  hunger,  their  two  mighty  foes,  were  not  lying 
in  wait  even  for  themsel^-es.  But  what  knew  they  of,  or 
cared  they  for  the  vengefol  Nemesis  who  ever,  sooner  or 
later,  overtakes  the  guilty  ?  What  knew  they  of  the  lessons 
of  history  ? 

lutta  continued  to  gaze  with  child-like  longii^  upon  the 
luscious  fruit  until  suddenly  a  voice  alarmed  her.  The 
speaker  was  sitting  witli  his  back  towards  the  window ;  but, 
turning  round  as  he  spoke,  their  eyes  met^-ife  was  her  bus- 
band.  An  uncontrolhible  terror  seized  upon  her*  She  ran, 
like  one  demented,  straight  on,  she  knew  not  bow  for,  nor 
whither,  until,  exhausted  at  length  by  continnoos  exertkm, 
without  having  tasted  food  for  that  day,  she  fell  down  upon 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  public  fountains  in  attemptbg  to 
slake  her  thirst  once  more. 

It  stood  in  a  small  square,  but  little  fr^nented  in  Mun- 
ster's  brightest  days — utterly  lonely  and  deserted  now.  The 
few  buildings  that  enclosed  it,  presented,  in  their  heary 
architecture  and  superabundance  of  smuts  and  crucifixes,  s 
purely  monastic  aspect ;  the  walls  that  here  and  there  eeps- 
rated  the  main  buildings  from  the  public  place  greatly  add- 
ing to  this  general  air.  Bat  lutto  was  no  longer  sufficiently 
mistress  of  her  own  senses  to  note  surrounding  ol^ects.  She 
had  thus  lain  unobserved  for  the  better  port  of  an  hour, 
when  a  small  door  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  female,  in 
a  garb  by  very  few  shades  more  cloistral  than  tiiat  worn  by 
lutta,  came  forth  and  approached  her. 

She  doubtless  had  supposed  her  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
fomine,  for  she  brought  with  her  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
small  phial  containing  some  cordis ;  but  the  moment  she 
had  examined  the  wandering  eye  and  the  fover-glowing 
cheek,  and  felt  the  throbbing  pulse  of  the  sufferer,  she  re- 
turned, without  attempting  to  make  lutta  swallow  anything'. 
Some  time  elapsed,  during  which  not  a  human  being  pafshI 
the  place.  At  length  tlio  same  door  was  cautiously  re- 
opened, and  a  group  of  persons  issued  thenoe,  connsting  of 
several  elderly  women,  in  precisely  the  ssaiae  attire  as  the 
first,  and  two  men  whose  costume  denoted  menial  occupation 
—a  great  breach  of  the  law  then  in  force,  since  John  of 
Leyden  would  have  all  masters,  and  none  servants. 

The  men  raised  lutta  frxmi  the  hard  stone,  and  carried 
her  rapidly  through  tlic  small  door  and  across  the  yard  in- 
tervening between  the  outer  wall  and  a  large  dark  buiHinfrt 
which  they  entered  with  their  unconsoiims  bnrdeBy  foUowcd 
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hy  the  fbnutlci.  Having  depcysited  her  on  a  c<raoh»  in  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  they  departed,  when  the  women  exa- 
mined their  patient  more  leisurely. 

<*8he  10  in  a  high  ferer,  I  fear^t  looks  like  a  brain- 
fever/'  said  the  eldest  and  stontest  of  the  nuns;  *<we  had 
better  call  in  the  barber,  and  have  her  bled." 

<*If  yon  think  so,  sister  Beata,'*  replied  one  who  seemed 
to  claim  authority  ovet  the  rest, "  then  let  it  be  done  without 
loss  of  time ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late — she  looks  very 
bad  indeed." 

"  I  shall  watch  over  her  myself,"  said  the  stout  Beata, 
**  and  you,  sister  Kenata,  tell  the  gardener  to  run  for  the 
barber  in  all  haste." 

lutta  had  providentially  fallen  into  kind  and  able  hands 
.^-the  community  of  the  IJrsuline  Nuns.  Like  all  the  other 
convents  in  Munster,  it  had  been  plundered  and  denuded  of 
everything  of  any  possible  use  or  value,  but  was  soon  aban- 
doned by  the  marauders,  being  too  seoluded  to  be  either 
agreeable  or  convenient  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  sisters, 
what  with  those  who  were  glad  of  any  pretext  to  return  to 
the  world,  and  what  with  those  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  city  by  the  Anabaptists  on  their  first  sncoessftd  rising, 
had  been  completely  dispersed ;  until,  gradually,  takmg  ad- 
vantage of  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  place,  and  avoiding 
observation,  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  flock  fbnnd  their 
way  back  td  the  sheepfold.  Thus  their  original  number, 
which  was  very  great,  was  now  reduced  to  the  few  timid 
women  who  snrrounded  lutta's  bed.  There  were  large 
gardens  attached  to  the  convent,  upon  whose  produce,  de- 
prived of  all  other  resources,  the  sisters  had  chiefly  been 
compelled  to  live  during  the  famine. 

It  was,  then,  into  this  frightened  and  straitened  fragment 
of  the  Ursuline  nunnery  that  kind  Providence  had  guided 
lutta's  helpless  feotstcps;  the 'only  spot,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  city,  where,  under  the  pressure  of  irapendmg  events, 
care  and  attention,  indispensable  in  her  present  condition, 
could  hare  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

Sigismond  did  not  reach  the  eastern  ramparts  without 
encountering  many  of  his  young  companions ;  nor  Wjcre  their 
school-days  yet  long  enough  behind  them  to  admit  of  their 
ever  passing  each  other  with  indifference.  After  several 
interruptions  of  this  nature,  which  in  his  present  state  of 
mind  were  very  irksome  to  him,  he  reached  the  city  wall, 
and  was  about  to  ascend  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit, when  a  youth,  a  few  years  his  senior,  came  running  up 
against  him  with  such  force  as  nearly  to  knock  him  down. 
A  friendly  recognition  immediately  ensued. 

"  Young  Master  Sigismond !"— "  You,  tnisty  Conrad? 
were  the  words  hastily  interchanged. 

"  Where  are  you  running  so  fast,  Conrad?" 

"  Why,  I  mount  duty  on  the  widls  again.  I  had  hoped 
to  escape  It ;  but  our  captain,  though  he  was  carried  away 
for  dead  yesterday,  has  turned  up  alive  as  ever  to-day,  and 
won't  let  any  one  of  us  off.  '* 

«  Who  is  he?" 

"  Bothmann ;  he  who  was  formerly  a  Protestant  divine ; 
then  chopped  about,  and  became  a  zealous,  ranting  Anabap- 
tist: and  now,  methinks,  looks  heartily  ashamed  of  himself 
for  it.*' 

"  A  bad  man,  in  short.'* 

*«  May  be ;  but  a  very  devil  on  the  walls.'* 

*'  And  the  trade,  Conrad  f* 

**  Gone  to  — ^,  where  I  wish  the  Prophet  and  all  his 
flriends.  Who  wants  horseflesh  now,  unless  it  be  to  carve 
Qp  for  dinner?    Who  is  to  bay  and  eell  horsee-^that  is^  a# 


horses?    My  whole  stock  ifl  melted  awtff,  I  maroe  know 
how.  I  have  not  one  left  to  carry  me  into  the  Lord  Bishop's 
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camp 

*'How!  Conrad.  Have  yon  ever  felt  tempted  to  go 
there  f 

"  Why,  candidly ;  but  that  is  an  odd  question,  Master 

Sigismond — ^why  did  you  ask  me?" 

"  Not  to  do  yon  any  harm,  rest  assured.  But  yott  were 
ever  a  lad  of  mettle,  and  I  thought— that  is,  the  idea  might 
have  suggested  itself  to  you."/  ' 

"  For  what  purpose  ?"  said  Conrad ;  "  enough  have  pe* 
rished  in  the  attempt  already.  The  Bishop  receives  no 
parlementaires  in  his  oamp ;  he  has  them  shot  or  hanged, 
without  so  muoh  as  permitting  them  to  speak  a  single  word. 
And  John  of  Leyden  gives  no  quarter  to  any  man  who  so 
much  as  calls  out  the  timeof  day  to  the  enemy  from  thewalls." 

"  And  does  this  tyranny  awe  you,  Conrad  f  I  thought 
you  had  more  spirit.'' 

**  Does  it  inspirit  you^  Master  Sigismond  ?" 

'<  Why,  I  think  we  have  submitted  to  it  long  enough." 

"  Many  think  so  too,"  said  Conrad,  passing  his  Angers 
through  his  shook  hair.  **  I  have  m<»re  than  onoe  thought 
of  sticking  my  knife  into  John  of  Leyden ;  but  somehow  or 
other" 

<*  Your  courage  felled  yon  at  the  sttoking-point.  Well, 
I  have  a  better  notion  in  my  head-— one  for  getting  rid  of 
all  our  oppressors  i^t  once,  and  of  savmg  MuBsler*  I  must 
go  and  seek  out  the  Bishop." 

<<  You,  Master  Sigismond !" 

"  Yes,  I.     Only  three  things  trettMe  my  mind  fiorely.'* 

*'  My  Lord  the  Bishop's  gallows,  EjupperdoUing's  ewor^, 
and  the  guns  ffom  the  walls,  perhaps.  Master  Sigismond  ?" 

''  These  are  no  obstacles,  my  boy;  for  none  of  these  con- 
siderations would  deter  me.  What  is  a  single  life  in  times 
like  these  ?  No,  it  is  not  that ;  but  how  to  get  ont^^how  to 
get  speech  of  the  Bishop ;  andr— when  once  I  am  oat,  how  to 
establish  communication  with  those  within.  Now  tell  me, 
Conrad,  can  yon  suggest  nothing  V* 

'*  Wait  awhile,"  said  the  youth ;  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  resumed — **  A  thought  strikes  me ;  it  were,  per- 
haps, feasible.  But  yet,  why  will  yon  throw  away  your  life  ?" 

"  Pshaw  I  Conrad. — I  tell  you  I'll  ever  hold  you  my  best 
friend  if  you  will  forther  me  in  this  matter.  I  think  it 
worth  throwing  away  a  life  or  two,  and  more  useful  ones 
than  mine,  to  save  our  native  city." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  my  notion ;  but  it  is  a  mere  fancy  of 
mine.  You'lt  maybe  not  think  the  suggestion  worth  any- 
thing ;  howevo',  here  it  is. — I  have  an  old  uM^nk's  frwk 
at  home,  come  into  our  hands  I  hardly  know  how.  If  you 
put  it  on,  and  draw  the  hood  over  your  fooe,  you'll  be  safe 
enough  from  the  Bishop's  men.  A  woman's  petticoat  were 
no  shield  from  their  muskets;  but  a  monk'a  oowl  the  monk- 
ridden  idiots  are  sure  to  spare." 

"  True,"  replied  Sigismond ;  *<  but  how  will  it  shield  me 
from  the  muskets  of  our  friends  ?" 

**  You  must  even  run  the  risk,  Master  Sigismond,  for  how 
to  baffle  Rothmann's  vigilance  I  know  not.  He  has  a  lynx's 
eye,  and  the  watohfolness  of  a  cat.  And  yet  this  is  the 
only  practicable  point ;  there  would  be  no  possibility- of  your 
clearing  the  basthms  at  any  other.  Yon  must,  when  it  is 
dark,  hj  dint  of  a  rope,  be  let  down  from  yoo  crane,  if  at 
can  be  done  without  attracting  observation,  and  tnist  to 
your  clerical  habit  for  reaching  the  Bishop." 

**  Good,"  SMd  Sigismond;  " bat  how  deliver  up  the  city 
to  htm?«i*how  can  I  deal  with  the  people  within  f 
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ttmcoimsEiiLoiii  a taub'qf communism. 


"  Ay,  ^MroTg  %e  dSfffeulty,**  said  GmrnA,  relapsing  into 
silence  for  a  minute  or  6o ;  then,  joyftilly  dapping  his  hands, 
he  exclaimed — **  I  have  it— I  have  it!  TO  be  your  secret 
ttgeat  withitt  the  town ;  and  if  I  cannot  open  the  gates,  1*11 
try  to  help  as  many  men  over  the  walls  a;}  will  be  sufficient 
to  master  «ar*pic«i/' 

**  Bat  this  is  «  fearftilrisk  for  you,  my  brare  Conrad?* 

**  Ify  Hfe  is'not  a  whit  better  or  more  useftil  than  yours, 
I'dara  say,^^aMwered  th«  yontlt ;  "  but  we  must  have  some 
pasH-word,  to  hail  each  other  in  the  dark,  if  need  be." 
■  **  Tiiwi kt  them  be  •sorrow  and  shame;'  fer  sure  am  I 
thatithe  new  sent  has  brought  enough  of  both  upon  us.  Ah ! 
Cairiad,  it  ftret  my  blood  to  thmk  of  it.'' 

The  young  men  now  ascended  the  wall,  and  moved  for- 
Wifd,  that  Ceilrad might  report  himself  to  Kothmann,  Si- 
gianond  retiring  the  whilst  a  f^vr  paces;  but  he  could  not 
withdiaw  hieejes  frokn  the  Hvid  oountenance  of  the  Captain, 
80  the  ex*|ypeaeher  >^as  now  called.  His  hurt  was  not  con- 
sider^ of  mtich  -moment;  still,  on  a'coount  of  the  loss  of 
Uood,  and  the  weakMes  eonsequent  upon  It^  repose  had  been 
strictly  ei^iiiediiim.  That  mominjor,  however,  John  of  Ley- 
d^n  j  mhimitinlf  thd  starving  population  more  and  more,  had 
gsthehred  all  hitf  partisaiis  a!round  him  in  a  secret  oonclav'e, 
and  deofhled  on  placing  tw^v^  of  themdst  de\'Oted  and  brave 
aaMngtibem'Oft'the*wall6;topi^ettint  tireaiebery.  Kothmann 
noisooner  heard  of  tlHs  measure,  and  what  was  expected  of 
hkn^  than,  in^  spitoof  his  aunt's  entreaties,  and  old  Martha's 
waming-^for  the  kind  soul  had  watched  the  night  through 
by  his  bedHiide^^he  hurried  forth  to  the  bastions,  where, 
thoa^  hoB  ste|>  was  feeble,  his  eye  was  watchful,  and  his 
will  unbending  as  ever.  Slgismond  felt  that  in  his  vicinity 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done ;  but  he  observed,  with  reno- 
vated hope,  tiiat  the  men,  far  from  sharing  hts  determina- 
tinB,  looked  dark  and  down-hearted.  liike  their  'captain, 
their  ^tdps  were  feeble,  their  palh>r  was  livid,  their  eyes  were 
lost  within  an  unnatural  depth  of  orbit ;  but  the  dark  fire 
that  gleamed  in  hiffWas  totmct  In  most  of  theh«— ^they 
loekcdlxed  and  giaisy.  For  though  John  of  Leyden  had 
caMsed  food  to  be  di^vered  daily  to  the  defenders  on  the 
walls,  to  maike  the  oitiaens  flock  thither,  this  measure  had 
inpavt'eoitie  too  lliter  end  the  portions  that  could  be  af- 
forded from  the  common  stock  were  not  large  enough  to 
ward  off  the  insidious  ravages  of  the  terrible  enemy  they 
had  iagn^le  with.  Prom  the  languor  of  their  air,  and 
their  reluctant,  sulky  compliance  with  their  captain's  orders, 
Sigismotid  l^rmed  pretty  accnt^te  oonelusions  respecting 
their  aeal,  and  beeame  with  every  moment  more  hopeiiil. 
Suddenly  Botbflkami  came  up  to  him,  and  inquired  who  he 
was,  and  i^hat  he  wanted  ?  Siglsmond  named  himself,  and 
pleaded  a  desire  to  enlist  among  his  followers.  Bothmann 
fixed  en  him  a  pieroing'  glance,  and  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
rented  the  name  and  reqtiest  of  the  youth. 

**  Is  there  anything  so  very  strange  in  either  f  Sigis- 
mond  irapatienily  inqnired. 

.Eethmann'  piused  an  infant.  ^' Are  not  your  sisters 
the**-***-!  mean^  are  they  not  at  the  ex^ounsdlor  Kmppet- 
dotting's  house  f^ 

<  The  ingenaous  boy,  with  a  crlmionhfg  cheek  and  n  flash' 
ing  eye,  admitted  the  fiict. 

"  Very  well," said  Bothmann»  coldly,  "you  will  pletee  to 
deseend  these  stops.  I'wiH  not  enrol  yon  in  my  band  of 
true  men." 

'^  And  wherdbm  rejeet  mef •'  said  fitgismond^  haughtily. 

^  BeewiBe  I  doubt  your  sincerity ;  and  if  I  thought  I 
oonld  repose  any  conftdetteeiu  H-*-^In  short,  young  man^ 


our  mmiber^  are  complete.  T  hiire  none*  bdt  '-pnkt^  tan, 
and  we  suffer  no  ihtrtders  here.  1?he  Rlng^  ottes  en  this 
head  are  peremptory.    Go'!'* 

Sigismond  showing  kio  signs  «foheying,R^hma«nl^;raspcd 
him  by  the  arm,  and  attempted  teibrce  him  ftxxtt  Ifie  walls ; 
but  to  his  efibrts  the  youlh  ojiposed  an  ib^rt,  th6ugh,  in  the 
Captahi's  present  state  of  weakness,  efibdtoal  tedMane«. 
Bothmatra  called  to  the  neatest  men  to  a^shrtMin;  but 
thbugh  tikey  rose  from  their  reclining  posthres,  Mt  a  sign 
from  Conrad  none  of  tfiem  came  forwiird.  Ifkturally  of 
a  hasty  temper,  Bothmann  eoiAinued  his  exerttotts — the 
bandage  on  his  wound  was  disturbed  by  the  vid^be  of  hi? 
movements — ^the  blood  flowed  anew,  and  lie^lsenseleas  to 
the  earth.  He  was  borne  off  bjr  his  men,  who,  'roused  by 
his  enei^,  and  the  sad  condition  in  whidh  they  saw  him, 
now  peremptorily  ordered  BigismoAd  to  leave  the  wall,  and 
Conrad  advised  prompt  compliance. 

"  Tarry  for  me  in  the  street  below,*'  he  said ;  **  later,  ▼« 
will  get  it  ad  right  again,  but  for  thb  moment  there's 
nothing  for  it  but  U>  obey.'* 

Bothmann  was  carried  back  to  his  aunt,  and  to  the  esre 
of  Martha,  who,  upon  losing  all  trace  of  Intta,  had  been 
happy  to  prove  herself  of  nie  to  a  fatally  ik  wiifcb  die  per- 
ceived the  name  of  that  beloved  miMresstas  held  in  hononr. 
Here  she  was  still  lodked  upon  as  the  wife  ef  a  respectable 
rich  citizen  and  magistrate— not,  as  Martha  had  sometimes 
of  late  heard  her  dtsre^pectftilly  tnentioned,  is  the  heads- 
man's spouse. 

Conrad,  in  the  meanwhile,  did  not  let  Ms  new  aRy  waft 
too  long  tor  him.  ''The  men  aWe,"  he  said,  ''are  decided 
on  making  a  day  of  It;  they  won't  amiounee  their  captiin't; 
absence  in  the  proper  quarter,  as  they  ought  to  do.  Some 
are  going  home,  others  stretch  themselves  on  the  ground  to 
get  what  rest  they  may,  and -others  are  discussing  the  s(ai« 
of  the  town,  and  the  probable  results  of  the  siege.  You  had 
better  go  and  warm  them  up  a  little.  We  shall  have  it  all 
our  own  way  till  evening,  I  suspect.** 

Sigiimond  did  not  lose  the  hint.  He  spent  the  better 
portion  of  the  long  summer  day  fomenting  discontent  among 
tlie  men,  concealing  himself  whenever  any  of  the  sinoere 
Anabaptists  pasted  by,  Conrad  taking  care  to  iraTn  him  in 
time  of  the  real  character  of  all  who  came  and  inrent. 

Sigismond's  patience  was  severely  tried  that  day.  He 
thought  the  sun  wootd  never  sink  below  the  horizon,  and 
when  it  was  down,  twilight  seemed  unaccountably  to  linger 
in  the  heavens.  He  watched  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  skj 
with  a  longing  to  see  them  transformed  into  tiie  dullest 
and  most  leaden  hue,  that  made  theirbrlghtness  odious  to 
him.  At  last,  objects  began  to  grow  obscure,  and  torches, 
here  and  there  moving  about  the  plain,  showed  that  in  the 
Bishop's  camp  preparations  were  making  for  the  idght.  Ta 
Munster,  too,  window  after  window  threw  forth  its  light 
like  so  many  stars  of  promise  to  the  eager  Sigismond.  The 
men  on  the  ramparts,  weakf  from  want  of  sustenance,  no 
longer  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  example  and  en- 
couragement of  Bothmann,  confident,  too,  in  the  tran- 
quillity that  reigned  in  the  enemy's  camp,  had  either  left 
the  wall  entrusted  to  their  vigUanee,  or,  indiieed  to  reinaio 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  strotched  themselves  leisifteiy  beside 
the  guns,  and  were  soon  wrapped  in  profbond  shnnber. 
Conmd  liad  the  <tisguise  In  readiness  ;  imd  firgismond  was 
soon  equipped  for  his  hazardous  undertaking. 

••  Until  now,  everything  has  succeeded  m  well/'  said  he, 
<<  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  my  enterprise  is  blessed,  and 
tluit  a  divine  protection  k  extended  to  it.    My  heurt  is » 
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tfmpiU|«4f  {  wei^  Abo^^  |o«limb  ,a  tew.  Biit,;Ckinr9d» 
;9im^lftt);9l9lr/ftii  m^  mihe  end  4  or  ]tb«  ]^Ubop  wUl  bo  sure 
to  take  my  li£9  for  my  having  dared  to  triflo  with  him." 

8liP8my|i4  i^ov.cQmmcQCfd  i)i«  p9rUo«0  taak  of  swann- 
iog  tbe.<^r.4i;oe<^i^h  firqiected  far  oyer  the  moat,  havii^ 
beea  placed  tl\ere  soma  \ma  svoco  by  Boihmaaa's  ocders, 
for  the  pFpofe  of  takiog.  ia  any  ohanee  supply  of  proviskms 
that.tbe  peawntxy  migi^t  be  har^«nwgh  to  bring  under 
i^  walb  V^  the  uight  iuofi^  wittioai  being  aeoessitated  to 
open  tba  gate*.  The.  Cwit.  demanded  steady  nerrea  aad 
a  Atropg,  heady  aad  iheutonoat  preoauAiioii  to  avoid  wakiog 
the  sbunberiag  men  ;  bat,  light  and  active,  fkcsh  Irom  all 
sorts  of  boyish  exerais09»  SJgwmond  reaidied  the  dbay  ex- 
tremity iritbont  oreatiug  an  alanu,  aad^seiaingthe  rope  wiih 
feet  aad  hands,  slowly  let  himself  4owp«  Bat  not  all  his 
exertions  of  swinging  to  and  fro  oould  enable  him  to  reach 
the  opposite  bank  ;  he  was  fiiia  to  desoend  into  the  moat, 
still  holding  the  ropc^  and  by  means  of  the  jbatter  to  gain 
the  land.  Once  more  on  terra  farwOf  he  iltook  the  water 
from  Us.  monk V  frook,  aad  took  his  coarse  in  the  diceotion 
of  the  lights  .thai  by  this  time  gleamed  across  the  plain ; 
but  he  had  not^nai^r  before  he  Miawith  an  outpost.  To 
his  great  relief  Conrad'anotiQn  of  thacowrs  iaflaenoe  over 
the  Bishog-men  proved  to  be  cocrect ;  and  the  story  be  toldi 
Bufficientiycredible  ift  itself  was  not  listened  to -with  the  soorn 
which  all  other  messeagers  had  heretofiDre  experienoed. 

"  And  so^  the  reverend  &ther  Abbot  of  St.  Ghrystofinms 
sends  yoa  with  private  instructions,  to  wj  lord  the  Bishop 
— hnm — ^hnm-*-.  You  look  like  a  monkling  with  your 
smooth  chiq-^but^  foigive  mo  if  it  be  unseemly,  good  frater 
— a  soldier's  duty  knows  no  ceremony — ^pray  throw  baok 
tltat  cowl^  and  let  us  see  tho  tonsure.''- 

Luckily  Conrad  had  not  forgotten  or  canitted  this  pro- 
liminary«  Sigismond's  fair  looks  Jay  littering  the  ram- 
parts, having  fallen  under  Conrad's  shears. 

*'Hem — ^hem — ^it  looks  right  enough,"  resumed  the 
soldier ;  then  ha  mattered  in  his  teeth  ''  it  is  a  shame, 
though,  to  let  such  a  mere  slip  of  a  fellow  take  the  vows 
when  he  had  better  play  at  foot^ball — ^he  looks  a  mettled 
lad,  too,  and  would  have  turned  out  a  proper  maa«-the 
girls  have  made  ,a  loss  of  it,  any  how." 

With  the  same  careful  examination  of  his  person,  and  the 
same  strictures  oa  his  robe  and  years,  Sigismond  was  passed 
from  soldier  to  soldier,  until  ha  was  at  last  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  captain  of  the  guard.  Vain  were  the  efiEbrts 
of  this  officer  to  extract  his  real  errand  from  the  youth,  or 
to  gather  any  hint  respecting  the  Bt«te  of  the  city !  Sigis- 
mond sucoessfally  baffled  every  attack  direot  or  indirect. 

'*  You  have  taken  to  the  laank's  habit  very  eady,"  began 
the  captabd  suspiciously. 

Sigismond  bowed. 

^  You  are  a  Pranoiscan,  I  see,  by  your  dress." 

Another  silent  motion  of  assent. 

"  If  yon  please  to  tell  me  yoor  message,  I  will  report  it 
to  ngr.  lord  tlie  Bishop." 

*.'  I  may  oaly  deliver  it  to  him  in  person." 

*<,He  U  engBiiged  with  the  Princes  of  Hesse  and  Claves, 
and  cannot  be  (Usturbed." 

}.  can  wMt,"  replied  Sigismandr 
Can  you,  thoa^  good  iiater  ?    That's  lucky  I    flas 
the  lord  Abbot  been  so  peremptory.;  or  is  It  your  qvn  pen* 
dence  tba^  prevents  your  speaking  out  ?** 

**  He  has  forbidden. it»  under  threat  of  pattiBg  me  oa 
br^  and  .water.*' 
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"  Have  you  anything  else  left  in  theoittf  ytndcli  f '.  - 

<*  I  don't  know/' was  the  laocmto  replyw 

•*  How !  yon  don't  know  what  you  eat  !**• 

^  Oh  1  wo  fa^  well  enongh  at  our  mQnastei7  ;  bat  I 
don^  know  how  others  do." 

**  Ay— these  monks  take  care  of  themselyea  aa  usual,"' 
mattered  the  o&er  beneath  his  mDrtachoes.  *^  Ara  the 
men  hearty  ia  the  city  I  Are  they  still  devoted  <o  the 
tailor-king  !  Did  you  see  many  butehers  and  bilkers  as-you 
passed  along  2" 

Sigismond  answered  the  two  former  qaestioBB  with  hi? 
phlogmatic  **  I  don't  know  ^"  but  to  tha  hitter  ha  i«|iiiBd^ 

« I  did  not  observe—- but  all  the  rosary/ and  BttSBal' shops* 
were  dosed."  .   t 

A  disrespectful  *<  hum'^  issued  from  the  eiieer^S'thibat^ 
but  was  instantly  converted  inie-»^*<  Badtin>os-".pad  times !. 
Well,  I'll  report  you  to  my  lasi  the  Biahopi  aad  taka  hn 
commands  about  you-N*-bnt  befiora  I  go,  teU  ma,  did  yoa  sea 
as  many  men  about  the  streets  of  Munstev  as  of  yote  t" 

Sigismond  seemed  to  refleot  profi)nadly'-«4h(n  amd  with 
an  atectatton  of  sinq>hoity,  '*  I  did  not  oeani  theva." 

The  officer  suspected  sauciaesa  lay  beaeath  this^answer  ;* 
but  the  person  of  tlie  envoy  of  the  Abbot  €faiyatofitft»- 
was  sacred ;  so,  biting  his  mustaehiis  he  left  the  rocmw 

No,  ao-^thought  Sigismond ;  £>ame  KatpperdoUing  waa- 
righ^-^the  first  thing  is  to  make  ^hir  <!onditions  fiir-tho' 
city.  It  wisre  the  vilest  treaohecy  to  dalivsr  it  up  io  &?» 
andswoid. 

<'  You  will  have  some  time  to  wait,"  said  an  uadei  offioer, 
entering  at  that  monaeat ;  '*  but  here  is  food,  for  yea  arbaeh ' 
tho  captain  has  ordered  to  be  brought  in.'.'  ■•  --^  .  -- 

A  fat  cspou,  with  a  bottle  of  rare  wine  andaloaf  of' 
bread,  were  placed  on  the  table.    Thay  had .  beea  destiaod 
to  the  captain's  own  recomforting,  *'  but»"  added  the  under ' 
officer, "  we  know  here  how  to  pay  beooming  respect  to  your ' 
habit." 

Sigismond  immediately  guessed  the  trap  preporad'ibr  bin : ' 
and,  heroically  turning  from  the  tempting  xapost,  though 
he  had  not  tasted  food  that  day — ^f'l  am  not  bungvy,"  he 
said;  ** besides,"  he  added  adroiUy,  as  his  kind  porveyer ' 
insisted,  **  I  am  under  penance-^I  may  not  touch  food  afiec 
sunset."  .    r 

''Queer!"  said  the  man,  suspiciously^ 

"No!  not  at  all — ^it  is  in  ofder  to  deprivama  of  tho  beet 
meal  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  ho!  you  sup  so  plentUhUy  in  the  conveoAs  of  Jim-  ' 
ster,  do  you  ?    That  will  r^oioe  the  heart  ef  the  lord  Biahop,- ' 
who  is  idways  lamentmg  over  the  snfiertngs  he  is  obliged  to 
inflict  on  the  faithful  as  well  as  on  the  rebellions.''   !  >  • 

It  was  long  before  Sigismond  was  sumaamed  before  ih^. 
Bishop.  During  that  time  he  was  left  tHa-^Mt^  with  tho  ^ 
good  things  intended  for  hhn,  but  he  had  the  fortltudasut ' 
to  toni^  them. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  camp  roaa a  light,  elegant  woodeii' 
stmoture,  shaped  like  a  Moorish  tower,  fhan  the  tepof  aiiiftk 
floated  the  Bishop's  baaner.     It  ooatained  bnttwo  apart*' 
ments,  one  above  the  other ;  that  below  being  appaopliated*  - 
to  gnards  and  attendants^  whilst  the  Bisb^  himsetf  oeoapied 
the  upper  room,  to  which  the  youth  was  piaseatljr  lad.  fieca  ' 
three  gsntlemen  were  sittufig  roaud  a  table  eoswred  #ilh 
map^  and  papers.    The  costume  of  two  showed  them  to-ha  • 
clerical ;  the  third,  a  noble,  commanding,  steel-clad  figara,  ' 
with  a  frank,  open  brow  aad  pleasing  smile,  :waa  evUantly' 
a  soldier.    Beside  him,  on  the  table,  lagic  his  iron  gaanttets 
and  hehnet,  the  red  and  white  [damen  In  whiehmade  Sigh* 
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inond  raspeei  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  Frinoe  of  Hesse, 
whom  the  officer  had  mentioned.  It  was  difficult  to  guess 
which  of  the  two  church  dignitaries  might  be  the  Bishop  of 
Monster.  Sigiemond  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a 
cruel,  hard-hearted,  and  no  less  hard-featured  man;  hut 
both  the  derioabi  looked  malignant  and  false.  One  glance 
at  tlio  face  of  either  confirmed  him  in  his  resolve  of  making 
very  sore  conditions  before  delivering  up  the  town  into  their 
liands.  He  congratulated  himself  on  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse — ^a  layman  and  a  Protestant  prince  bemg 
an  important  witness  to  the  promises  that  might  be  made 
him ;  for,  inexperienced  as  ho  was,  he  could  pretty  well 
divine  how  far  the  Bishop  would  consider  snch  promises 
binding  towards  a  poor  unftiended  youth  like  himself. 

The  churchmen  fixed  their  keen  eyes  on  the  boy  as  if  they 
would  penetrate  into  his  very  soul,  to  tear  thence  its  possible 
secrets ;  and  the  Landgrave  eyed  his  dress  contemptnously, 
as  in  respeotfiil  silence  Sigismond  waited  to  be  interrogated. 

'<  Bo  the  worthy  Abbot  Ohrystoforus  has  deputed  yon  to 
me,  young  man  f "  said,  in  a  harsh  guttural  voice,  one  of  the 
churebmeD, 

Sigismond  threw  haok  his  qowl,  exposing  his  almost  femi- 
nine features  to  view,  and  gazed  intently  <m  the  forbidding 
conntenanoe  of  his  Hege  lord* 

**J^terpuicherI*'  exclaimed  the  other  prelate,  emphati- 
cally, to  the  Bishop,  who  replied  in  the  same  tongue,  hot 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper:  **  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take— he  is  too  yoDBg  to  be  entrusted  with  any  mission  of 
consequence — he  can  be  but  a  mere  aovioe-*-!  must  have 
a  better  go-between,  or  some  understanding  with  my  old 
firiend  Ghrystoforus." 

'*Methinks,  reverend  an"  siud  the  Landgrave,  laughing, 
'*  this  is  some  hoax  of  the  old  Abbot-«why,  this  seems  a 
maiden  in  disguise." 

The  rising  wrath  of  the  Bishops  of  Munster  and  Treves, 
at  the  bare  supposition  of  such  a  trick  being  passed  upon 
them,  'Was  prevented  from  exploding  by  Sigismond,  who, 
turning  his  bold  eyes  ftdi  on  the  Prinoe,  said — "  I  am  no 
girl,  sir,  but  a  boy,  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  native 
city!" 

'*  Oh!  your  pardon,  fiitr  sir,"  said  the  Landgrave,  good- 
humouredly ;  "now  that  I  hear  the  cock  crow,  1  plainly  see 
my  mistake ;  but  surely  you  are  not  a  monk  ?  " 

Sigismond  smiled  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  bluff  heatti- 
ness  of  the  Prince,  without  admitting  too  much,  related  to 
him  his  night's  adventnres,  explaining  that  a  report  being 
oorrent  in  Munster  that  no  mediator  was  ever  suffered  to 
approach  the  Bishop,  which  convinced  the  citizens  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  his  clemency,  and  confirmed  them  in 
their  resolution  of  perishing  to  a  man  on  the  walls  rather 
tlutn  throw  open  thdr  gates,  he  had  bethought  him  of  his 
present  disguise  as  likdy  to  ensure  his  admittance  into  the 
Bishop's  presence.  He  concluded  his  recital  by  entreating 
the  Landgrave's  intercession  with  his  liege  \<xd  to  indu(» 
him  to  pardon  the  stratagem* 

All  three  listened  in  profound  silence ;  bat,  though  his 
very  ears  tingled  with  embarrassment,  and  folt  like  two  live 
ooals  against  his  head,  still  Sigismond  flinehed  not  from 
his  fle]f*impoeed  task,  bat  brought  his  narration  to  a  close 
without  once  committing  himself.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  Bishops  and  Landgrave  exclaimed,  in  one  breath,  **  A 
bold  boy  I"  but  the  inflection  was  one  of  disapprobation  in 
the  former,  bat  of  warm  sympathy  in  the  latter. 

The  Prince  of  Ilessa  then,  tammg  to  the  Bishop  of  Mun- 
ster, observed,  in  Latin^-**'*  I  always  told  yon,  reverend  sir, 


that  you  were  following  a  wrong  coarse  wi^  regard  to  your 
city.  You  would  long  sboo  have  been  quietly  settied  in 
your  own  palace  had  you  but  hearkened  to  my  oounsd.  Let 
the  most  exemplary  punishment  fall  on  the  leaders;  hut 
spare  your  people,  lest  they  spare  not  you." 

'*!  do  not  understand  your  highness,"  responded  the 
Bishop,  haughtily. 

*^  I  will,  then,  make  myself  more  clear,"  said  the  Prmce ; 
"neither  I  nor  the  Prinoe  of  Clevcs,  nor  your  reverend 
brother,"  motioning  with  his  hand  to  the  Bishop  of  Treves, 
who  bowed  his  assent,  "  are  able  to  afford  you  the  use  of  our 
troops  any  longer.  In  a  few  days,  at  latest,  we  withdraw 
our  forces.  The  other  princes  have  refused  you  anj  assist* 
anoe.  You  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  blockade,  and  the 
revolted  city  will  triumph  over  you." 

"  If  you  leave  mo,"  said  tho  Bishop  with  rage^  "  FU  fight 
out  my  cause  alone !" 

"  Very  good ;  but  deign  to  remember,  reverend  brother, 
what  I  whispered  to  you  yesterday,"  interposed  the  Bishop 
of  Treves.  "  If  you  do  not  speedily  compromise  matters, 
you  may  ohanoe  to  lose  the  bisboprio  altogether.  It  may 
either  annex  itself  to  some  other  power,  or  appeal  to  the 
empire  for  another  bishop.  I  am  well  assured  of  what  I 
tell  you.  Intrigues  are  afloat  in  certain  qaartera.  Pro- 
vided there  be  a  Bishop  of  Munster,  what  caifa  Pope  or 
Emperor  who  that  bishop  may  be.  There  are  moitt  formid- 
able opponents  in  yonr  path  than  yon  ehnrls  of  Monsier. 
Your  wisest  policy  is  to  regain  possession  of  year  eity  on 
what  terms  yon  oan,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  endeavour 
to  retain  it  by  wise  ooneessbns,  lest  you  lose  all  hold  on  ii 
for  ever." 

*<  The  counsel  is  sage,"  said  the  Landgrave ;  ^  I  advL« 
you  to  treat  in  earnest  with  this  yooth." 

"  But  they  should  have  sent  me  a  man,  at  least,"  said 
the  Bishop,  sharply.    **  What  can  I  do  with  thb  stripling  f" 

"  A  man  would  have  been  too  wise  to  thrust  himaelf  into 
tho  hornet's  nest,"  observed  the  Landgrave,  laoghiag.  **  It 
requires  the  foolhardiness  of  unripe  years  to  risk  so  nm^, 
after  the  numerous  examples  you  have  made." 

The  Bishop  suffered  himself  to  be  hard  pressed  open  the 
subject,  and  then  Sigismond  had  to  undergo  a  cross- 
examination,  somewhat  after  tho  manner  of  that  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

*<  Yon  are  starving  in  there?"  said  the  Bishop,  pointing 
with  his  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

Sigismond  was  silent.  A  very  apt  pupil  to  a  very  learned 
master-^he  was  a  remarkably  good  Latinist,  and  had  con- 
sequently understood  every  word  of  the  ccoversatioo,  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  that  language,  in  order  that  ha  might 
not  become  aware  of  its  substance ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  tam- 
ing the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  hit  own  advantage. 

«  Do  you  mean  me  to  infer  that  you  are  not  hard  pressed 
for  food  in  Munster  Y"  repeated  the  Bishop,  sternly, 

"  I  can  only  judge  by  what  X  see,"  said  Sigismond,  jesu- 
itically. 

<<  Well,  and  what  did  you  see?" 

"  Why,  so  late  as  yesterday,  John  of  Leyden  gaive  a  han- 
qnet  to  five  thousand  of  the  peopk  on  the  market-pbce ; 
and  bread,  and  wine,  and  meat  were  abundant  enough,  and 
there  were  other  things  besides." 

"  That's  a  lie !"  said  the  Bi^diop,  fhrioosly. 

**  No,"  said  the  Landgrave ;  "  I  don't  hdieve  the  hoy  lies : 
bis  face  speaks  of  honesty." 

«  But  yourself,  boy — Ikmt  finre  yon  f  No  shnflUqg — the 
truth — ^nothing  but  tho  truth." 
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^  TIm  pUdn  tvoth  IB,  I  have  not  yet  laekod  anything  at 
my  father's  house,  ihoagh.  we  are  a  large  family." 

<*  Have  you,  then,  iUver  wherewith  to  buy  Inread?' 

«*  AVe  were  rioh  until  we  were  jJundered,"  replied  Sigis- 
mond ;  '*  but  I  believe,  nay  I  am  sure,  we  are  bo  no  longer." 

'^  Who  are  you,  then  ?"  continued  the  Bishop. 

**  The  son  of  a  former  eonnsellor — Wolfrath  by  name." 

^  Ay^  I  remember;  one  of  those  pig-headed  townsmen, 
whose  obstinaoy  and  love  of  self-government  have  brought 
my  city  to  this  pass." 

*'  My  father,  my  lord,  has  always  wished  your  good,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  republie." 

•«  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  the  Bishop,  bitterly.  '<  The  old 
independenoe  speaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  young  brood." 

^^  Contain  yourself,  reverend  brother,"  said  the  Bishop  of 
Treves,  in  Latin. 

"  Don't  scare  him  off  the  course,"  quoth  the  Frinoe,  in 
iho  same  tongue. 

**  Well,  then,  admitting  that  you  don't  starve  in  the  old 
town,  and  that  your  father  is  loyal,  neither  of  which  is  pro- 
bable, what  tiwnf— how  much  longer  can  you  hold  oat  with- 
out relief  9" 

**  Briief  is  -shortly  expected,^'  replied  the  boy. 

"In  what  shape  f" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Who  says  sol" 

"  John  of  Leyden  publishes  it  along  the  streets.  Some 
believe  that  this  relief  will  consist  in  new  proselytes  and 
allies  coming  to  the  city's  aid ;  others  talk  of  some  lucky 
accident  or  other  which  may  eouse  the  sudden  raising  of  the 
si^je." 

"  What  aooident  could  do  this  ? " 

"  They  say  the  interferenoe  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  your  allies  being  necessary  in  their  own  govern- 
ments. Every  one  wonders  that  they  should  have  stayed 
away  from  home  so  long." 

The  Bishop  bit  his  lip  with  impotent  fury  at  his  difficulties 
being  thus  seen  through;  whilst  in  reality  the  Munster  peo- 
ple had  not  the  most  remote  notion  of  their  existenoe, 
Sigismond  having  invented  this  fable  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  its  ground  being,  of  course,  the  revelations  he  had 
just  heard. 

"  So  you  would  have  me  believe  that  the  city  is  neither 
distressed  for  food  nor  dispirited  by  the  length  of  the  siege  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  all  that,  my  lord.  I  only 
replied  to  the  questions  put  to  me." 

*<  Ay ;  but  such  is  the  purport  of  your  answers.  Well, 
what  would  this  happy,  plenteous  people  with  me?" 

**  We  of  Monster  are  not  happy,  ray  lord,"  said  the  boy, 
firmly.  ''John  of  Leyden  and  his  associates  are  tyrants 
who  trample  under  foot  all  our  righta  and  privileges.  We 
hate  them,  and  that  is  why  the  townsmen  would  be  happy 
to  resume  their  ancient  allegiance." 

'*  Truly,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  they  were  wke  when  they 
threw  away  gold  that  they  might  piok  up  durty  pebbles ; 
but  continue," 

**  W^,  I  have  beard  many  say  the  Bishop  was  always 
warring  with  our  rights  and  privileges,  but  he  did  not  war 
with  Qod  and  man  alike;  provided  he  had  it  all  his  own 
way  he'd  let  one  live." 

"  Such,  then,  h  the  love  my  people  hear  me !"  broke  out 
the  Btshep,  puiionately;  *'sucfa  then:  loyalty!  and  this 
wretched  boy  who  stands  there"        ■ 

"^  My  dear  Bishop,"  again  interposed  the  Prince,  in  Latin, 
'*  pray  don't  spend  your  fiiry  on  the  mu^endingioMflenger, 
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You  will  only  thereby  cut  off  the  town's  hut  hope  in  you. 
Don't  frighten  the  youth  either,  for  you'll  want  lum  pre- 
sently." 

"  The  sum  and  substance  of  your  oommunication  is,  then, 
that  the  town  want^  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  me  their 
liege  lord,  and  deliver  •the  guilty  unto  my  righteous  ven- 
geance," said  the  Bishop ;  '*  and  you  ore  the  dove  with  the 
oUve  branch  sent  by  the  citizens  to  inform  me  of  these  their 
dutiful  intentions — they  would  deliver  op  their  town  at  dis-« 
cretion." 

The  Landgrave  made  a  rapid  and  significant  sign  to  the 
boy.  Sigismond  needed  not  the  hint,  but  was  re«-a8sured  by 
the  obvious  sympathy  of  the  Prince. 

*<  My  powers  are  not  so  unlimited,"  he  said.  •**  I  know 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  are  discontented,  and  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  the  ruling  footion,  and  that  their 
most  ardent  wish  has  long  been  to  make  terms  with  their 
liege  lord,  did  tliey  but  know  how ;  but  they  are  as  much 
afraid  of  you,  my  lord,  as  of  John  of  Leyden ;  and  so  I  be- 
thought me,  if  a  messenger  dare  tell  you  of  all  this,  and  of  a 
way  to  gain  access  to  the  city,  once  your  troops  there  the 
peo[4e  would  show  their  true  colours  and  rally,  ghidly,  round 
the  banner  of  their  lawfol  sovereign." 

**  And  so  the  plan  originated  solely  with  you,  my  brave 
bd,"  said  the  Prince ;  ''  but  have  you  the  means  of  fSVDeur* 
ing  admittance  for  our  troops!" 

(( I  have  a  friend  on  the  walls." 

<'  Whioh  sideP"  demanded  the  Bishopi 

Sigismond  remained  silent. 

'<  Which  side?"  repeated  the  Bishop^itfavoice  of  thunder* 

"Don't  trifle,  boy,"  said  the  Elector  of  Treves;  ♦*re* 
member  we  have  the  means  to  make  you  speak." 

"  You  may  kill  me  if  you  please,"  said  Sigismond,  stoutly, 
"  I  knew  that  when  I  came  here." 

"Not  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  be  touched!"  said  the 
Landgrave,  impetnonsly;  "I  take  the  youth  under  my 
especial  protection." 

"  We  mean  him  no  harm,"  observed  the  Bishop,  coldly. 
"  And  now,  boy,"  he  continued,  "  one  more  question.  By 
what  favour  to  yourself  personally,  or  to  your  family,  con  w« 
reoompense  your  zeal  in  our  behalf?" 

"  None,"  answered  the  youth,  proudly. 

"A  noble  heart!"  exclaimed  the  Prince.  Sigismond 
bhishod  ingenuously.  He  was  revolving  a  great  plan,  and 
knew  not  how  to  carry  it  out;  but  at  last,  emboldened  by 
oil  that  had  passed  in  this  interview,  he  said,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  Prince,  "  You  are  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
are  you  not?" 

"  What  of  that! "  said  the  Bishop,  sharply.  ^  Learn 
how  to  behave  yourself,  young  man,  in  the  presenoe  ci 
princes.     This  is  an  impertinent  and  irrelevant  question." 

"  I  forgive  the  freedom,"  said  the  Landgrave,  good  na- 
turedly,  "  and  am  not  so  sore  of  its  want  of  purpose.  I  am 
the  Landgrave,  boy ;  what  of  that  ? ' ' 

"  Oh!  then,"  said  the  youth,  **l  know  that  whatever 
terms  you  make  for  the  otty^  the  oitisens  will  gladly  aooept ; 
and,"  he  added,  with  flushing  oheek  anddewneast  eyas,  "  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  intercede  with  my  Iced  the  Bishop, 
and  indnoe  him  to  show  meroy  instead  of  might  and  right, 
then  I  will  gladly  engage  that  the  soldiers  «iter  the  dty 
within  this  hour." 

"  Art  sure,  youth  ?"  said  the  Landgrave,  severdy ;  **  no 
schoolboy  trick,  I  hope ;  for  by  my  faith,  I'll  leaw  yon  to 
your  lord's  tender  mercies  if  that  be  thd  oase.'' 

*^  No,  sir,  on  my  honour  T' 
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**  WeU,  I'll  irusi;  yon/'  said  the  Landgrave.  '^  It  amounts 
to  this :  you  wish  me  to  draw  up  articles  between  jou  and 
the  'Lord  Bishop.  Strange  contrast  between  the  high  and 
puissant  contracting  parties,''  he  added,  laughing:  "but 
go,  I'll  manage  the  matter  fur  you." 

"  Stop ! "  said  the  Bishop,  **  not  so  fdst."  Then  changing 
from  the  German  to  the  Latin  tongue,  he  added,  **  Is  it  not 
making  a  very  had  bargain  of  what  might  have  been  a  very 
good  one?" 

"  It  is  my  opinion,''  siud  the  Elector  of  Treves,  "  that  the 
torture,  if  necessary" 

"  Never ! "  exchdmed  the  Landgrave,  "  never  will  I  per- 
mit this  generous  youth  to  be  rent  and  torn  under  my  eyes ! 
Had  you  a  father's  heart  in  your  breast  you  could  not  have 
spoken  thus!  What  is  your  name,  my  fine  fellow?"  he 
said  in  German,  turning  to  the  youth,  who  gazed  on  him 
with  grateiul,  beaming  looks. 

"  Sigismond." 

*'  Well,  Sigismond,  with  yonr  liege  lord's  permission,  and 
your  own  free  consent,  I  attach  you  to  my  person  this  in- 
sUnt." 

The  youth  understood  the  powerful  shield  the  Prince  was 
thus  placing  before  him,  and  found  no  words  to  express  his 
feelings ;  but  he  riused  the  Prince's  hand  to  his  lips  in  silent 
gratitude. 

The  Bishop  then  called  his  men  to  take  Sigismond  in 
charge  until  he  should  be  further  wanted.  "  Yon  answer 
with  your  lives  for  his  person,  but  let  him  meet  with  no 
rude  treatment ;  he  is  under  our  special  protection,  and  that 
of  our  dear  brother  and  ally,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  and, 
mind  me,  let  no  one  speak  with  him." 

The  cUscussions  above  must  have  been  very  stormy,  to 
judge  from  the  loudness  of  the  voices,  and  the  time  they 
lasted ;  but  as  they  were  carried  on  in  Latin,  the  people 
beneath  were  not  much  the  wiser,  and  Sigismond,  despite 
his  own  enforced  silence,  caught  but  few  and  broken  sen- 
tences. One,  however,  he  distinctly  overheard :  it  seemed 
the  oonolusive  one,  and  was  spoken  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse— 
"  Accept  the  conditions,  and  the  Elector  and  I  will  remain 
until  you  have  not  only  taken  the  town,  but  completely  mas- 
tered the  rebels ;  refuse,  and  we  withdraw  this  very  night." 

Shortly  after  Sigismond  was  again  summoned* 

''  Welt,  Sigismond,"  said  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  "  my  lord 
the  Bitbop  promises  general  amnesty.  The  oouncihnen 
and  senators  shall  resume  their  functions,  and  everything 
will  be  restored  to  the  old  footing,  provided  the  people  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  and  the  ringleaders  be  delivered  up 
to  his  just  vengeance.  Their  names  are  down  here :  John 
of  Leyden,  the  mock  king;  Bernhard  EnipperdoUing,  the 
ex-counsellor;  Bothmann,  the  ex-preacher;  and  Krechting. 
These  four  men  must  be  given  up." 

'^  And  gladly  will  they  be  given  up,"  exchiimed  Sigis- 
mond; "they  are  abhorrent  to  the  people!" 

"Very  w*)U — you  will  take  this  proclamation,  make 
known  our  conditions  to  yonr  friends  on  the  walls,  and  then 
perfonn  yonr  part  of  the  contract." 

*'  My  word  and  my  writing  will  not  be  deemed  sufficient," 
said  Sigismond,  evklently  distressed,  observing  that  tiie 
document  was  not  signed. 

"  They  shall  have  it,  then,  under  my  hand  and  seal," 
said  the  Prince,  affixing  them  as  he  spoke— the  Bishops  of 
Treves  and  Mnnster  exchanged  a  shrug — **  and  now  for  the 
walls,  my  lords,  an  it  please  you." 

The  bandage  had  been  oarefiilly  repkced  on  Bothmann's 
woondy  and  the  hemorrhiige  again  stopped,  thongh  with 


more  difficulty  than  the  first  time ;  and  the  physioian  had 
assured  the  aunt  that  the  ease  was  absolately  without 
danger,  provided  the  patient  would  but  remain  (|niet  for  a 
few  days.  Touched  by  the  earnest  intnatiea  of  his  aunt, 
Bothmann  had  consented  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him; 
and  silent  and  sad  he  hiy  stretched  on  his  bed  in  the  room 
where  lutta  had  so  reoently  been,  with  the  BiUe  in  his 
hand  she  had  so  lately  held.  A  kelAe  light  burned  on  a 
table  near  the  bed,  an  hourglass  stood  beside  it.  His  old 
aunt  sat  upright  in  a  staffed,  high-backed  diair,  as  rigid  as 
monumental  stone.    Martha  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bad. 

"  You  don't  read  by  this  light,  Hermann,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  dear  aunt.     So  she  looked  over  this  book  ?" 

"  I  did  not  observe,"  answered  the  old  woman. 

"  She  did — I  saw  her,*'  put  in  Martha. 

'*  It  is  all  one,"  he  muraaured — **  Nunc  qiea  mea  nMr- 
tua  est." 

'*  You  are  right  to  cling  to  that  book,  Hermann ;  would 
you  had  never  perverted  its  blessed  doctriaes!"  said  the  annt. 

"Too  true, alas!"  said  Bothmann,  "I  have  throvo 
away  my  life  upon  an  illusion,  how  bright  Bone  ean  ercr 
know  but  those  who  have  shared  it-*~it  was  brigfater  than 
life  itself.  And  yet  those  delusive  tenets,  I  ^loiij^  I  ooukl 
trace  them,  line  by  luie,  word  by  word,  in  the  sacred 
volume.  Universal  kve  and  charity,  humility  and  aelf- 
saorifioe — ^is  not  that  the  fatw  f  But  how  does  it  agree 
with  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the  oppresiiotts  and  privations 
of  the  world?  It  is  this  oontrast  whidi  misled,  which 
lost  me." 

"  Yon  should  have  thought  of  yourself,  not  of  others, 
whilst  reading  the  holy  book,"  the  old  woman  simply  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is  wiser  to  seek  to  govern  one's  own  heart  than 
to  regenerate  the  world.  I  see  it  all  now,  but  it  is  too  late 
-—mho  can  recall  the  past?  " 

"  You  should  not  tiUk,  sur,"  Martha  gently  pat  in  ;'*  re- 
member what  the  doctor  said." 

'*  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  Bothmann,  impatiehtly;  but  seeing 
his  annt*s  hands  clasped  in  mute  supplication,  he  remained 
quiet,  though  thought  heaved  up  his  troubled  bosonu 

The  deep  silence  of  night  was  suddenly  broken  by  strange 
shouts  and  calls  in  the  streets,  the  sound  of  raanj  foet 
hurrying  along,  and  distant  cries  and  the  clash  <tf  arraa. 

«  What  noise  is  that?"  said  Bothmann.  '*  Martha,  hurry 
out  and  see." 

**  But  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  a  man  rushed  in  pale  with  tenor«-4t  was 
Krechting. 

'<We  are  h)st!"  he  exolumed;  ''utterly  kst!  The 
Bishop's  troops  are  pouring  into  the  town  by  the  eastern 
gate !  What  is  to  become  of  usf  Our  men  dispute  the 
ground  inch  by  inch.  Perhiqps  we  might  escape  from  the 
town  in  tbb  darkness  " 

"  Go,  aunt ! — ^go,  Martha !"  said  Bothmann,  impaiieotly ; 
*'  I  would  be  alone." 

**  The  women,  in  extreme  Goustematioo,  obeyed ;  Martha 
wringing  her  hands  and  calling  upon  lutla  as  thoogh  her 
mistress  could  hear  her,  the  annt  folding  her  hands  over 
her  breast  the  image  of  he^deas  age.  A  few  nmmtes  later, 
despite  the  uproar  in  the  streets,  she  heard  her  nephew's 
footsteps  on  the  stairs-— he  had  hastily  thrown  on  a  loose 
fhrred  gown  and  cap,  and  held  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand. 
**  Farewell,  annt,"  he  said,  kneeling  before  her ;  **  give 
me  yomr  blessing.  Yon  have  been  very  kind  to  ma  ■rocaive 
my  thanks  here«-«and  elsewhere  111  ever  pray  for  jum^^^sni 
tx  another." 
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"  •*  I  kntfW  y<»  would  go,**  she  ssid,  wHh  the  calmness  of 
despair;  •<"  toot  yon  have  Tk6t  even  pat  on  y<mr  armour.** 

'<  I  eonld  DOft  bear  it,"  he  said,  ^'mj  strength  is  not  eqnal 
to-theweight-'-besideSiOf  what  nae  would  it  be? — lam  going, 
like  MatliewB  And  the  Knight  of  Sfsenthunn,  to  expiate  a 
grave  error  ^  a  willing'  death.  Fare^U,  aunt ;  I  do  not 
•ay  grkrre  not,  for  I  know  by  my  own  heart  that  they  are 
vttin  woids ;  bot,  forgive  me. ' ' 

Wlien  Boihmann  left  the  house  he  looked  about  fbr 
.Si«chlinf  ,  but  the  latter  was  no  where  visible.  After 
patthig  a  moment  and  listenhig  to  the  distant  sonnds  of 
strifby'ke  hnrrled  akmg  the  now  deserted  thorongfafare,  and 
took  a  short  cut  to  the  scene  of  action.  As  he  turned  the 
comer,  howewsr,  his  oonrse  was  arrested  by  a  erowd  of  men 
pressmg  eagerly  nmnd  a  yonth  who  was  readmg  in  a  loud 
Tsace,  whieh  fiotbmann  histantiy  reoogniaed  astlonrad's, 
the  prochimation  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  With  a  vain 
«ltei^  to  resume  his  feraiei<  authority  he  nrged  them  to 
fikUow  hi»y  calliag  upon  OoDnad  by  niime  ;  bat  so  earnestly 
were  the  men  drinking  in  the  words  of  the  proclamation 
that  for  a- time  hn  efforts  were  miheeded.  *  At  lengtSi  some 
dark, threateniBgeemiteiiamwe were twraediipbn him:  fnad 
the  wevds,  ^seiM  the  traitor-^^own  with  the  traitor,'' 
iasaed  kmn  the  centre  of  the  crowd.  Bttt  the  respect  in 
which  Bothmann  had  alwayrheen  held  ptoved  his  saftgoard 
ii6w.  He  was  eyed  hi  doggsd  and  gWomy  silence,  indeed, 
in  which  nugfat  be  read  surly  rsSiatande,  bvt  no  hand  was 
raised  against  him. 

It  was  clear  that  the  masses— amnesty  for  the  past  being 
proclaimed- — ^the  iower'  ordexs  glad  to  proenro  bread,  and 
the  better  classes  to  get  rid  pf  John  of  Leyden  on  any  terms 
•^woiild  soon  flook  to  receive  their  M  lord  with  acclama- 
tions. Giving  vent  to  his  impatience,  Kothmainn  now  har- 
ried towards  the  market  place,  whicht  from  the  nnmber  of 
stragglers  basteniog  in  the  same  direction,  must,  he  thought, 
be  already  taken  possession  of  by  the  militaiy.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  square  when  ho  eneonntered  a  half-clad, 
ill-armed  mukitade  emergiag  from  a  side  idley;  and,  unable 
to  stem  ihe  ioniBnt,  he  was  borne  along  with  it,  and  soon 
transported  to  the  scene  of  "canu^ef  the  principal  street 
leading  from  the  eastern  gate  to  the  market  place. 

Here  all  was  confbsbn :  bai  it  was  olnions  from  the 
Hessian  humer  floating  over  the  thnmg  that  the  troops 
stood  firm.  Bothmann  now  perceived  that  the  party  of 
John  of  Leyden  was  stronger  among  the  starving  popula- 
tion than  he  at  first  sappoaed.  Notwitiistanding  their  being 
taken  at  disadvantage,  they  had  opposed  the  most  strenu- 
ous resistance  to  the  troops  in  their  progress  through  the 
street,  and  were  now  fighting  with  energy,  despur  supply- 
ing the  strength  whicH  the  fiunbse  had  impaired.  Their 
numbers  seemed  to  imorease  rather  than  diminish,  with 
each  discharge  of  the  Hessian  musketry.  Every  narrow 
alley,  by-street  and  lane  poured  fCrth  its  flood  of  haggard, 
gaunt  ruffians,  who  fell  upon  the  soldiers  like  maniacs.  But 
in  spite  of  this  oppositian  the  Hessians  moved  slowly  but 
steadily  Ibrwaid,  aharging  witii  their  kng  pikes  between 
each  volley,  and  wedging  their  unbroken  columns  among 
the  disorderif  masses  ;  hut  eneli  step  of  grsnnd  was  bought 
with  blood. 

BothoEiann  perceived  the  impossibitity  oi  penetrating  the 
dense  body  of  hnmsB  beings  that  intervened  between  him 
and  the  troops,  and  eoEhoited  tiie  men  who  mere  imme- 
diately surroiwded  him  to  retire  towards  the  market-place, 
and  there  form  in  lineaod  endeavour  to  maintain  some  sliow 
of  order.     He  had  scarce  time,  however,  to  exeeute  this 
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manoeuvre  before  a  tumuTtnous  crowd  burst  from  tliie  street 
he  had  just  vacated  into  the  open  square,  followed  by  a  party 
of  horsemen,  hewing  them  down  without  mercy.  Bothmann 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  arrival  of  cavalry  had  decided 
the  conflict.  Commanding  his  men  to  desist  from  furthte 
struggle,  he  grasped  his  s^-ord  with  all  *  his  reniaininc^ 
energy,  and  plunging  into  the  melee,  feU,  covered  wita 
wounds. 

"  I  wonder  you  could  let  him  go  forth  thus,  without  mak- 
ing a  single  effort  to  detain  hun,*'  said  Martha,  whose  warm 
heart  bled  for  the  young  man  when  the  news  of  his  death 
was  brought  by  an  officious  neighbour. 

"  Better  thus,"  said  the  old  woman,  composedly.  "  The 
Bishop  is  master  of  the  city,  the}-  say.  The  rack  and  the 
gallows  would  have  been  his  portion  at  best.  Better  thus-— 
an  honourable  death  and  a  Christian  burial';  and  as  to  our 
separation,"  she  added,  with  a  ghastly  sfnile,  "  it  won't  be 
long;  my  heart  was  bound  to  him  by  every  ifbre."    , 

Krechting'  had  flown  from  gate  to  gate,  hoping  in  the 
general  conftision  to  escape  into  the  country ;- hut  finding 
them  in  possession  of  the  Bishop's  soldiers,  ran  about  th^ 
town  disttuctedly,  for  a  place  of  coticeahnent.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  he  burst  in  upon  Knipperdbllmg,  who  was 
buckling  on  his  sword. 

**  All  is  lost !"  said  Krechting,  who  had  repeated  that 
phrase  to  himself  as  he  ran  along,  so  c<mt!htia!Iy  did  it  ting 
in  bis  brain. 

"  I  know,"  said  Knippcrddlling,  coolly. 

«  Well— you  don't  rmi ! " 

"Whither?"  '  • 

"  To  save  yourself — for  across  the  plains !"  *       . 

"  Are  the  gates  open  ?" 

**  No !  the  Bishop's  soldiers  gnan)  them." 

"  Well,  then;  besides,  you  know,"  he  added,  dropping 
his  voioe  to  a  whisper,  *<  my  time  is  up,  so  it's  no  use  to 
fly ;  but  I  must  put  a  good  colour  on  it  before  the  world, 
beoausc,"  he  added,  in  a  louder  and  more  natural  key,  his 
ruling  passion  through  life  gaining  the  upper  hand  at  the 
last  moment,  **  we  shall  be  clapped  into  hig^^lios  of  history, 
and  the  braver  we  die  the  better  H  will  read.  Ha !  ha  f  no 
one  shall  say  that  Knipperdoliing  gave  way  to  mortal  man, 
whether  as  counsellor  or  headsman." 

Truer  to  his  vaunt  than  those  generally  are  who  trompet 
forth  their  own  bravery,  when  his  door  was  thrown  open  and 
a  party  of  soldiers  entered  to  make  him  prisoner,  he  flm(4)ed 
not,  but  yielded  up  his  sword  with  a  sort  of  dignity.  Krech- 
ting, pale  and  trembling,  was  bom  off  with  him. 

The  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  with  John  of  Leyden  at  thou: 
head,  bemg  now  d^ivered  over  to  the  Bishop's  reiigeance, 
the  city  pacified  and  restored  to  its  ancient  ruler  and  rules, 
the  allied  princes  departed,  the  Landgrave  taking  Sigismoud 
in  his  train,  despite  all  the  ^orts  of  tlie  Bi^op  to  attach 
the  youth  to  his  own  person. 

Enduring  at  once  dailtnese,  cold,  and  hunger,  cfamned  to 
the  walls  in  the  most  loathsome  dungeons,  their  limbs  racked 
by  the  torture,  their  minds  perplexed  for  months  by  n  fasti-* 
dions  and  wearisome  trial,  the  three  lessders  yet  showed  no 
symptoms  of  repentance.  Even  Krediting,  »  weak  $A 
first,  became  steeled  by  sufferings  certainly  more  tlian  equal 
to  the  illicit  and  extravagant  joys  in  which  he  had  for  two 
short  years  indulged. 

Dinring  Ids  frequent  interrogations,  at  which  ih»  Bishop 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion  present,  the  real  source  of 
Knipperdoliing 's  recklessness  was  not  suspected.  So  inddL 
0U8  was  the  peenUair  form  of  his  mental  infiimity^  it  might 
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be  tanned  rather  a  chronic  excitement  of  the  brain  than 
actual  or  apparent  madness — ^a  result  more  frequent  upon 
groat  political  or  religions  commotions  than  one  is  apt  to 
romember  whilst  yielding  to  the  impetus  that  hurries  him 
along  with  the  rest,  without  considering  if  the  organization 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  him  be  of  a  texture  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  such  continued  and 
excessive  agitation. 

John  of  Leyden's  insolenoe  during  his  trial  may  be  traced 
to  his  meanness  of  soul.  The  truly  great  know  how  to 
iall  gracefully  from  their  elevation  if  need  be ;  but  the  mere 
adventurer  takes  the  dream  of  a  day  for  the  history  of  a 
life,  and  a  passing  prank  of  fortnne  in  his  favour  as  a  matter 
of  right  earnest.  He  repeatedly  assured  the  Bishop  to  his 
face  of  his  objection  to  kings  and  rulers,  and  insulted  him 
with  his  peculiar  theories  about  sharing  goods  and  honours ; 
and  to  the  Bishop's  remarks  upon  his  own  inconsistent  con- 
duct in  having  made  himself  king  he  opposed  the  most 
contemptible  buffoonery.  When  the  Bishop  reproached  him 
with  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon  the  city  of  Munster,  and 
upon  himself,  the  Bishop,  by  the  destruction  of  so  much 
valuable  property  and  so  many  costly  edifices,  he  replied 
that  his  lordship  could  gain  more  than  he  had  ever  lost,  by 
putting  him  in  a  cage  and  showing  him  about  to  the  people 
at  a  penny  a  head ;  a  suggestion  which,  correct  as  it  doubt- 
less was  in  the  main,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Bishop, 
who  caused  the  three  offenders  to  perish  after  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner  which  the  inhumanity  of  those 
days  sanctioned. 

John  of  Leyden  alone—- perhaps  from  that  effervescence 
of  spirit  which  had  carried  him  such  lengths — perhaps  with 
a  view  to  attract  as  much  interest  by  his  tardy  repentance 
as  he  had  excited  wonder  by  his  long  show  of  hardihood, 
ultimately  felt  or  affected  contrition.  KnipperdoUing  and 
Krechting  died  as  they  had  lived,  hardened  sinners. 

Iutta*8  delirium  was  at  its  height  when  the  allied  prinoes 
entered  the  city.  Her  life  was  despaired  of  for  weeks,  during 
which  she  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  with- 
out. The  good  sisters  had  become  interested  in  the  poor 
auilcrer  before  knowing  who  she  was ;  but  made  acquainted, 
by  her  wild  confessions  during  her  illness,  with  more  of  her 
life's  history  than  her  lips  would  in  consciousness  ever  have 
betrayed,  the  insight  thus  obtained  into  her  pure  nature 
endeared  her  to  them  all.  When,  at  last,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  break  the  news  of  her  husband's  impending  fate  to 
lutta,  ihey  did  so  with  a  kindness  that  greatly  lessened  the 
shock  ;  and  her  conscience  told  her  how  richly  he  had  de- 
served his  punishment. 

Perfectly  convinced  of  the  utter  ihiitlessness  of  endea- 
vouring to  soften  KnipperdoUing 's  heart,  and  to  bring  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  crimes,  knowing  him,  besides,  provided 
with  spiritual  assistance,  lutta  neither  expressed  nor  felt  a 
desire  to  see  him.  She  could  acknowledge  no  bond  with 
the  murderer  and  the  ravisher,  and  thought  with  more 
horror  of  ever  having  belonged  to  him,  than  of  his  approach- 
ing and  tragic  end.  But  it  was  not  until  death  had  re- 
leased her  from  the  hist  feeble  tie  that  bound  her,  even 
though  only  nominally,  to  the  monster  whose  name  she  so 
long  bore,  that  she  felt  free  from  all  earthly  shackles,  and 
mistress  of  her  own  will ;  and  that  will  pointed  to  the  cloister 
as  the  only  fit  harbonr  wherein  to  anchor  the  wreck  of  her 
existence.  l^Iany  motives  influenced  this  decision — the  de- 
sire to  renounce  for  ever  the  name  which  had  become  odious 
to  her — ^tho  conviction  that  scorn  and  disgust  must  be  the 
portion  of  the  headsman's  widow  in  the  cold  world  without, 


whilst  within  these  precincts  hoF  character  and  ber  fate 
awakened  the  liveliest  sympathy — the  cliarm  of  this  retreat 
— quiet,  and  yet  not  lonely — against  whose  walls  the  noi^ 
of  the  world's  strife  died  away  like  the  murmurs  of  a  distant 
sea ;  the  repose  soothed,  the  obscurity  tempted  her,  and 
lutta  took  the  vows. 

The  veil,  as  it  fell  over  her  pale  cheek  and  brow,  t^i  like 
a  purifying  charm  that  washed  out  all  the  stains  of  the 
world ;  and  a  heavenly  peace  came  over  her  spirit  when 
the  name  that  reminded  her  of  the  past  and  its  sorrows 
merged  for  ever  in  that  adopted  at  the  altar ;  and  *'  Sister 
Benigna"  sounded  in  her  ears  like  mosic. 

To  the  devoted  Martha  she  was  lost  for  mouths ;  nor, 
perhaps,  would  the  latter  ever  have  discovered  her  place  of 
retirement  had  not  lutta  exerted  herself  to  find  oat  her 
faithfiil  attendant.  Slie  had  spent  all  that  time  with  Both- 
mann's  aunt,  partly  from  not  knowing  where  to  bestow  her- 
self, and  partly  because  the  excellent  creature's  heart  had 
been  touched  by  that  voioeleas  tearless  gorrow  so  pcooliar 
to  age  when  struck  in  its  affections.  The  old  woman  had 
expired  without  a  murmur  in  Martha's  arms,  of  that  linger* 
ing  disease  called  a  broken  heart.  Sister  Benigna  did  not 
listen  to  the  afiecting  details  communicated  by  Martha  re- 
specting Bothmann  and  his  aged  relative  without  emotion  ; 
but  she  too  repeated,  <*  Bettei'  thns — all  who  sinned  have 
expiated  their  errors  by  death,"  Through  Martha's  exer- 
tions she  succeeded  in  tracing,  and,  through  the  influenoe  of 
her  new  friends  and  associates,  in  recovering  Walbui^*s 
children,  whom  she  at  first  was  obliged  to  entrust  to  Mar- 
tha's care;  but  gradually  things  resumed  their  former  state 
in  Munster — the  Ursulines  recruited  themselves,  and  again 
opened  a  fbw  vacancies  for  female  pupik,  and  Intta  took 
care  that  Walburga's  daughter  should  be  one  of  them.  The 
nunneries,  indeed,  were  soon  crowded  with  the  rictins  of 
those  wretches  who  had  so  ruthlessly  trampled  on  all  the 
laws  and  proprieties  of  civilised  society.    Minna  and  Bertha 

preferred  the  Ursulines,  to  be  near  their  gentle  ooosin 

they  too  had  nothing  more  to  desire  in  the  world  but  a  quiet 
grave  wherein  to  lay  their  murdered  youth  and  happiness. 

At  first  the  Bishop  dealt  largely  in  confiscations;  but  his 
personal  knowledge  of  lutta's  spotless  purity  whilst  in  the 
world,  and  of  her  sanctity  since  she  had  retired  from  it,  in- 
duced him  to  re-instate  her  in  her  husband's  ibrfeited  pro- 
perty. She  had  endowed  the  convent  with  her  own  ample 
fortune ;  but  that  of  her  husband  she  fixed  on  Walborga's 
daughter,  as  a  feeble  reparation  for  the  irreparable  wrongs 
he  had  done  her. 

Years  sped  on,  and  her  gentle  vhrlues  so  endeared  her  to 
the  community,  that  she  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  ab- 
bess, by  general  consent,  as  soon  as  the  place  became  vacant. 
She  demurred  at  first  from  motives  of  modesty;  bat  ulti- 
mately consented,  remembering  how  muoh  her  augmented 
influence  might  fhrther  the  fortune  of  Walbniga's  children. 
She  placed  young  Eisenthnrm  early  under  such  patronage 
as  brought  him  frequently  in  contact  with  the  new  bishop ; 
for  the  old  one,  Count  Francis  Erwin  Schonbom,  had  de- 
parted this  life  not  many  years  after  the  rebellion ;  and  the 
boy's  engaging  manners  and  appearance,  and  the  history  of 
his  misfortunes  awakening  his  lord's  sympathy,  his  fether*^ 
name  and  arms,  and,  what  was  better  still,  his  estates,  were 
restored  to  him ;  and  Sister  Benigna  had  the  inexpressible 
consolation  of  seeing  him  settle  with  a  sweet  young  wife  in 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  his  sister  installed  as  the 
happy  bride  of  Sigismond  Wolfratb,  in  that  very  house  where 
lutta  had  spent  such  long  years  of  trial 
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Sigismond,  after  a<^cving  some  hme  and  forivne  in  the 
Ijandgrave's  service,  had  left  the  Ooart  at  his  death,  and 
returned  to  his  natiye  oitj,  where,  thongh  the  service  he 
had  rendered  the  town  was  scarcely  known  hejond  a  narrow 
circle  of  friends,  he  lived  in  high  esteem  and  consideration, 
and  proved  a  tme  friend  through  life  to  his  abettor  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  the  lad  Conrad,  who  grew  in  time  into 
a  burly  and  easy  citizen ;  and  when  young  people  spoke  too 
londly  and  braggingly  of  not  putting  up  with  this  or  that 
from  the  Bishop  and  the  great,  used  to  say : — 

<'  Wait  awhile  till  you  have  tried  what  the  oppressjon  of 
the  poor  and  the  low  may  be— that's  all ;  then  you'll  know 
what  to  complain  of.  In  the  year  1535 — ^I  was  a  mere  lad 
at  the  time**  Except  his  own  fiimilyand  a  few  indulgent 

neighbours,  none  could  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  be- 
yond that  point. 

Another  of  Walbniga*s  wishes  her  friend  had  respected 
as  far  as  in  her  lay.  Her  son  was  brought  up  a  Protestant. 
To  him  she  remitted  the  sacred  volume,  his  mother's  dying 
gift,  and  repeated  her  injunctions.  To  the  daughter  she 
promised  the  lock  of  hair,  when  the  heart  on  which  it  had 
rested  for  years  should  cease  to  beat. 

Sister  Benigna  descended  the  vale  of  life  in  tranquil  re- 
pose that  had  been  denied  her  earlier  years ;  but  that  her 
solitary  musings  were  often  visited  by  recollections  of  those 
who  had  flitted  across  her  path,  none  could  doubt  who  looked 
on  her  sad  and  pensive  countenance. 

Munster,  taught  by  the  bitter  lesson  here  recorded,  has 
to  this  day  shown  no  symptoms  of  recurring  to  the  practice 
of  communism.  But  this  baneful  notion,  broached  at  differ- 
ent intervals  of  time  by  various  people — ^the  Kennemers  in 
Holland— Thomas  Munser,  and  other  instigators  of  the  pea- 
sants' war — John  of  Leydcn  and  Hs  associates,  after  the 
manner  we  have  described — Melchior  Hoffman  in  Embden, 
and  the  brothers  Wilhems*  in  Holland — ^has  ever  since, 
under  one  form  or  another,  lingered  in  Germany.      The 


*  Of  whom  John  (the  elder)  was  elected  king  of  the  community. 
He  lived  in  great  pomp  and  Inxnry  in  Holland  and  in  Qermany 
until  the  year  1580,  when  he  was  executed,  at  Einalaken,  for  his 
manifold  Grimes,  together  with  others  of  his  lawless  band. 


tenets  of  the  Family  of  Love  in  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteentli 
centnries,  those  of  the  Hcmhuters^  and  even  of  the  Men- 
nonitcs,  at  present  a  fast-spreading  sect  towards  Crefold  and 
Elberfeld,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassel,  are  but  different 
shadesof  the  same  opinion.  And  though  it  has  not  yet 
proceeded  so  far,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  rationalism 
of  modem  Germany,  under  its  various  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, will  prove,  in  time,  the  broad  basis  on  which  this  wild 
theory  will  spring  into  new  life  and  activity.  Beligious 
aberration  ever  goes  hand  in  hand  ypih.  the  convulsions  of 
society — ^nay,  is  often  the  harbinger  of  revolutions;  of  this 
the  perusal  of  the  fovourite  authors  of  «  Young  Germany," 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  will  afford  sufficient 
proof.  Gntakow,  a  star  of  first  magnitude  in  that  peculiar 
sphere,  says  in  his  *<  Appeal  to  Human  Beason,**  written 
in  defence  of  his  "  Wally,"  a  work  subversive  of  aO  easting 
and  traditional  dogmas  of  religion  and  morality — "li$ 
tendency  (the  novel)  is  to  prepare  a  new  path  for  Chris* 
tianity  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  19th  century — to 
make  it  harmonise  with  the  moods  and  wants  of  our  tim&-« 
to  make  it  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  movement.  In  my 
first  productions  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  liberalism  was 
but  a  development  of  Christianity,  and  to  prove  that  each 
step  towaMs  troth,  each  progress  of  reason,  was  but  one 
of  its  important  phases." 

The  Germans  have  ever  been  great  reformers ;  but  each 
reform  is  a  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  thing  re^ 
formed.  We  see  the  principles  of  Henry  Nicholas  and  other 
visionaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  then  thought  to  be 
crashed  for  ever  by  a  rigorous  justice,  revived  in  our  time 
—nay,  the  very  corner-stone  of  their  system  made  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  edifice.  It  is,  however,  to  bo 
hoped  that,  in  our  days  of  increased  civilization,  such  prac- 
tices as  disgraced  the  communists  of  Munster  and  those  of 
Holland,  can  never  be  mixed  up  with  the  abstract  tenets  of 
that  extravagant  society.  Still  it  is  interesting  to  trace  in 
history  the  extremes  to  which  erratic  systems  and  fontastio 
speculations  will  hurry,  not  only  individuald,  but  wholo 
conununities.  In  that  respect  a  look  hackwardfl  is  ahnost 
equivalent  to  a  glance  ahead. 
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No  study  is  more  interesting  or  importaiit  than  the 
study  of  man.  It  may  be  pursued  through  a  variety  of 
means.  We  may  observe  has  manners,  tastes  and  habits ; 
we  may  listen  to  his  conversation,  and  mark  the  influence 
be  endeavours  to  exercise  over  the  minds  of  other  men. 
AU  these  may  serve  as  indications  of  character,  but  the 
means  by  wMch  we  may  most  surely  arrive  at  the  truth 
is  the  perusal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  secret  pages  of 
the  mind.  Every  other  medium  may  prove  false;  this 
alone  is  unerring. 

It  is  seldom,  howerer,  that  an  individual  will  allow 
us  to  read  his  soul,  or  traoe  his  actions  to  their  motive. 
We  must,  in  gmeral,  be  content  with  watching  the 
changing  and  deceptive  surface  of  events,  while  the 
steady  underouirent  flows  on,  concealed  from  the  curious 
gaxo.  When,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  unlock !  the 
secret  depositories  of  thoiig^ty  and  reveal  the  hiddem 


springs  of  action^  the  privilege  must  be  considered  as 
eminently  valuable,  and  the  more  so  when  we  are  per- 
mitted to  investigate  the  motives  of  such  men  as  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  enjoyed  high  offices,  and  fulfilled  their  duties 
with  distinguished  ability,  if  not  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous conscience,  and  who  exerted  considerable  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  period.  His  diary  is  valuable  as 
depictiog  to  us  many  of  the  most  important  characters  of 
the  times.  Its  author  has  bequeathed  us  the  records  of 
his  heart,  the  very  reflection  of  his  energetic  mind;  and 
his  quaint  but  happy  narrative  clears  up  numerous  dis- 
puted points,  throws  light  into  many  of  the  dark  comers 
of  history,  and  lays  bare  the  hidden  substratum  of  events 
which  gave  birth  to,  and  supported,  the  visible  progress 
of  the  nation.  We  are  introduced  to  the  public  cha- 
racters of  his  time,  divested  of  those  deceptive  trappings 
which  led  their  contempoiaries  and  biographers  to  view 
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them,  not  as  they  were,  but  as  they  wished  the  world  to 
think  them.  For  this,  and  many  other  reasons,  is  tlic 
diary  valuable ;  and  among  the  numerous  claims  it  pos- 
sesses to  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  the  graphic  yet 
simple  language  in  which  the  able  but  simple-minded 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  relates  his  extraordinary  experience. 

Bom  during  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  our 
history,  educated  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  times,  and  thrown 
by  the  accidents  of  fortune  into  the  very  centre  of  poli- 
tical movement,  no  man  could  have  been  better  fitted 
than  Samuel  Pepys  to  present  us  with  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  Court,  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  state  of  society 
as  it  existed  in  his  age.  Our  diarist,  while  delineating 
other  men,  paints  also  himself,  and  by  mingling  the  de- 
scription of  his  conduct  as  a  public  servant  with  that 
of  his  domestic  eccentricities,  convinces  us  of  his  sin- 
cerity. We  know  he  is  writing  the  truth,  for  he  never" 
flatters  himself  nor  others,  but  exhibits,  with  his  abili- 
ties, his  success,  and  his  virtues,  his  faults  and  failings, 
his  follies  and  his  foibles,  with  the  same  degree  of  frank- 
ness. Certainly  the  diary  was  never  intended  by  him 
for  publication— of  this  we  have  undoubted  testimony. 
Indeed,  were  such  not  the  fact,  its  value  would  be  im- 
mensely diminished  in  our  eyes;  and  instead  of  ranking, 
as  it  now  does,  among  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
works  which  the  present  century  has  produced,  it  would 
dwindle  down  in  our  esteem  to  a  mere  lively  fiction. 

Samuel  Pepys  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  February,  1632, 
whether  at  Brampton,  a  small  country  town,  or  in  Lon- 
don, is  a  disputed  point.  The  first  germs  of  that  varied 
knowledge  which  frfterwards  contributed  to  carry  him  so 
successfully  through  the  world,  were  planted  in  his  mind 
at  Huntingdon.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
early  years  of  his  life  are  enveloped  in  obscurity.  A  large 
portion  of  them  seem  to  have  been  passed  under  the 
roof  of  a  noble  relative.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  though 
what  situation  he  filled  in  this  family  is  not  determined. 
Indeed,  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  diary 
we  can  find  no  authentic  account  of  his  life.  He  began 
to  write  it  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  as  clerk  in 
some  office  of  the  Exchequer,  connected  with  the  pay  of 
the  army;  and  we  propose  accompanying  him  through 
some  portions  at  least  of  his  experience,  and  touching 
on  a  few  of  the  curious  passages  of  his  life. 

Pepys  introduces  himself  to  us  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1659,  in  a  garret  in  Ale  Yard,  with  his  wife  and  servant, 
living  in  fragal  style ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  humble  posi- 
tion, not  without  influence  in  high  quarters.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  we  find  him  engaged  in  public  busmess, 
an  account  of  which  he  sets  down  with  scmpulous  ac- 
curacy, occasionally  pausing  to  describe  the  good  dinners 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  little  inconveniences  he  suffered,  in 
his  daily  walks  to  and  from  the  office.  This  portion  of 
the  diary,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  record 
of  affairs  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  is  curious 
in  the  extreme,  when  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the  times 
— a  representation  of  manners  and  habits  which  would 
dash  strangely  with  modern  notions  of  civilization. 
Pepys  describes  how  he  came  home  with  his  wife  one 
evening  through  the  Park,  when  a  poor  woman  offered 
to  race  her  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and,  moreover,  won  the 
wager.  Numerous  instances  of  this  sort  occur ;  and  in 
every  page  we  discover  testimony  of  the  immense  alter- 
ation which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  topography  as 
well  as  the  state  of  society  in  the  metropoHs.     We  find 


mention  of  a  little  water-bTOok  which  tcwrcnod  the 
Strand,  and  found  its  outlet  in  the  Thames ;  and  oC  nu- 
merous other  facts  which  attest  tho  change  tkat  Itts 
since  come  over  the  aspect  of  London.  Butj  perhaps, 
the  most  engrossing  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  diary, 
is  the  extraordinary  excitement  which  appeals  to  have 
prevailed  throughout  society  with  regard  to  tbe  move- 
ments of  General  Monk.  For  a  long  time  his  intentions 
were  hidden  in  uncertainty;  but  when  it  at  length  be- 
came publicly  known  that  ho  had  dedared  for  the  King, 
London  appears  to  have  been  frenzied  with  joy.  From 
one  end  to  the  other  the  city  was  red  with  the  blaze  of 
bonfires,  and  the  incessant  chime  of  bells  attested  the 
general  feeling.  The  King's  health,  hitherto  interdicted, 
was  drank  in  the  public  streets;  and  when  a  rumour 
went  abroad  that  some  one  would  use  up  in  the  Houfc 
of  Commons  and  protest  against  the  restoration  of  Charies 
Stuart,  a  damp  fell  upon  men's  minds,  which  was  only 
dissipated  by  the  assurance  that  no  such  protest  would 
be  permitted.  All  the  incidents  connected  with  these 
important  movements  are  related  with  faithful  minute- 
ness. We  trace  events  from  their  very  roots,  and  see 
how  they  branch  and  give  birth  to  others,  which  ramify 
through  the  whole  complicated  scheme  of  public  affiedrs. 
Taking  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  narrative,  Pepys  de- 
scribes a  wide  eirde,  and  makes  us  intimatdyacquainted 
with  all  who  came  within  its  range.  The  diary  is  a 
history  both  of  persons  and  opinions. 

Following  the  humble  clerk  in  his  piogiess,  vc  find 
him  writing  with  a  steady  hand  for  his  own  advanoenieBt, 
making  friends  in  every  quarter,  and  conciliating  those 
whom  he  fancied  to  be  hostilely  inclined.  It  was  at 
once  perceived  by  his  friends  that  he  would  rise  to  power 
and  influence,  and  those  who  could  not  hope  to  step  be- 
fore him,  pushed  him  on,  trusting  that  from  his  elevvtioa 
he  might  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them.  By  whatever 
means,  however,  the  conclusion  was  brought  abont^  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  on  the  22d  of  March,  IGfiO,  we  find  Pepys, 
after  passing  through  much  trouble,  and  smoothing  down, 
by  his  ability  and  industiy,  countless  obstades,  reoeiving 
his  warrant  as  secrctaiy  to  the  two  gencrab  of  the  fleet 
"  Strange,"  he  says,  alluding  to  the  venality  of  those 
around  him,  "  how  people  do  now  promise  me  anything 
—one  a  rapier,  the  other  a  vessd  of  wine,  or  a  gon,  and 
one  offered  me  a  silver  hatband  to  do  him  a  service.  I 
pray  God  to  keep  me  from  being  proud,  or  too  much 
lifted  up  hereby." 

Embarking  on  board  Sir  £.  Montague's  ship,  Samod 
Pepys  accompanied  the  expedition  sent  to  bring  Charies 
II.  to  England.  During  the  many  negotiatioua  which 
attended  this  movement,  our  diarist  was  eontinnally  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  trusted  to  profit  by  his  friendship. 
Each  sought  to  win  his  regard.  One  sent  him  a  piece 
of  gold,  another  a  vessel  of  wine,  another  some  costly 
ornaments,  another  assailed  his  ears  with  adulation,  an- 
other courted  his  friendship  by  promises,  while  others 
endeavoured  to  secure  it  by  unblushing  bribeiy.  No- 
where, however,  do  we  find  Pepys  oceapying  faifflself 
with  his  own  affairs  to  the  prejudice  of  his  duties  as  a 
public  servant.  He  pursues  his  functioas  with  nn- 
weaiying  vigour,  writing  and  reading  memorials,  zeoeiv- 
ing  deputations,  holding  counsd  with  the  naval  authori- 
ties, and  despatching  an  infinite  variety  of  bnainesa.  Bis 
advice  appears  to  have  been  sought*  and  often  acted 
upon,  by  the  most  distiogoished  individuals.  He  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a  very  important  Tote  tdiiti?e  to 
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the  ^edftioa  of  a  oonneil  of  war,  and  expressing  that 
which  was  most  favourable  to  the  monarchy.  Pepjs 
thus  desciibefl  its  receptian : — 

"He  that  can  fancy  a  fleet  like  ours,  in  her  pride,  with  pen- 
dants loose,  guns  roaring,  cape  flying,  and  the  loud  *'  Vive  le  roisT* 
echoed'  from  ob6  ship's  company  to  another,  he,  and  he  only,  can 
appvehend  the  joy  this  vote  was  received  with,  or  the  blessing  he 
thought  himself  possessed  of  tlmt  bore  it." 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  expedition  arrived  at  its  des- 
tination, and  on  the  23d  the  Xing  embarked  amid,  as 
Pepys  expresses,  an  infinite  and  confosed  shooting  of 
guns.  His  Majesty  entertained  the  officers  daring  the 
homeward  passi^  with  the  acoonnt  of  his  adventures, 
perils,  and  escapes,  and,  finally,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
entered  Whitehall  in  triumph.  We  find  this  passage  of 
English  historf  thus  described  in  a  quaint  but  carious 
and  rare  book  very  nearly  oat  of  print : — 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  39th  day  d  the  fifth  montli,  which 
is  called  May,  that  the  King  was  conducted  in  great  state  to  his 
palace  at  Whitehall,  and  all  the  people  shoutod,  saying,  *'  Long  live 
the  King  1»« 

The  secretary  to  the  two  generals  is  now  again  in 
London,  where  we  find  him  alternately  devoting  his  time 
and  attention  to  business  and  pleasure,  new  suits,  and 
choice  dinners.  Plattery  and  bribes  attend  him  inces- 
santly. Now  he  finds,  on  retoming  home  from  his  ofl&ce, 
that  a  packet  of  chocolate  (a  rarity  then)  has  been  left 
for  him,  now  five  pounds  are  slipped  into  his  hand,  now 
a  silver  case  is  presented  to  his  wife,  and  now  a  case  of 
costly  liquors  comes  nnordered  to  liis  door.  About  this 
time  it  was  thought  fit  in  influential  quarters  that  Pepys 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  services  during  the  expedi- 
tion to  Holland,  and  a  place  was  sought  for  him.  The 
situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  an  important  one, 
and  numerous  were  those  who  aspired  to  its  dignity  and 
emolument.  It  was  hinted  that  Pepys  was  to  fill  it, 
and  the  rumour  caused  great  excitement  among  those 
who  aspired  to  the  post.  One  individual  offered  him 
£500  to  desist  from  it.  "  I  pray  God  direct  me  what 
to  do  herein,"  says  our  diarist.  But  he  appears  soon  to 
have  made  up  his  mind ;  for  on  the  20th  of  June  he  re- 
ceived the  warrant,  and  his  altered  position  now  begins 
to  show  itself  in  a  more  profuse  style  of  living,  in  more 
costly  clothes,  and  greater  indulgence  of  his  tastes,  at  all 
times  eccentric  and  extravagant.  Yet  Pepys,  though 
holding  a  very  important  civil  post,  receiving  a  hand- 
some salary,  and  mingling  in  noble,  society,  loved  to  busy 
himself  with  the  most  homely  domestic  arrangements, 
and  found  amusement  in  the  most  trifling  incidents.  In 
one  page  he  describes  how  he  caused  his  servant  girl  to 
wash  the  wainscot  of  his  parlour,  and  how  this  afforded 
him  great  sport ;  and  in  the  next  relates  the  entertain- 
ment he  derived  from  seeing  a  gentleman  fall  into  a 
kennel  in  the  Poultry. 

The  Bake  of  Gloucester  died  early  in  September, 
1660,  and  caused  a  great  gap  at  Court.  His  funeral 
Was  celebrated  with  some  pomp,  though  Pepys,  while 
making  much  account  of  the  mourning  he  purchased  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  describes  little  of  the  ceremony ; 
preferring  to  ramble  on  to  an  account  of  his  drinking 
wine  at  tiie  Hope  Tavern,  eating  200  walnuts,  and  re- 
ceiving a  battel  of  samphire  from  a  friend.  Appointed 
one  cl  the  justices  of  peace  for  Middlesex,  Kent,  Essex, 

*  **  The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  En^^ttid,  by  Nathaa  Sea  P. 
Mdi,  a  3erv«at  of  (M  <tf  tbo  SowM}  of  Jtta«r 


and  Sonthampton^  he  confesses,  with  ingenuous  frank- 
ness, that  though  mightily  pleased  with  this  honour,  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  attendant  duties.f 

Pepys  was,  of  course,  attached  to  royalty,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  writing  and  speaking  of  King  Charles 
with  the  utmost  respect,  paying  deference  to  his  slightest 
wish,  rejoicing  at  the  ponislmient  of  his  enemies,  and 
exerting  himself  vigorously  in  his  service;  but,  when 
describing  a  visit  to  Sir  W.  Batten's  house,  he  lets  out 
the  fact  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  furious  enemy 
of  king  and  crown.  Speaking  of  his  meeting  with  an 
old  schoolfellow,  *'  a  deadly  dnnker,"  as  he  terms  him, 
he  says :  "  I  was  much  afraid  he  would  remember  the 
words  I  said  on  the  day  when  the  King  was  beheaded — 
that,  were  I  to  preach  upon  him,  my  text  should  be, 
*  The  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.' "  However,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  proves,  that  if  he  once  en- 
tertained ideas  inimical  to  royalty,  he  abandoned  them 
as  he  grew  older,  and  we  find  him  as  staunch  and  loyal 
a  subject  as  even  a  king  could  wish.  Yet,  though  courtly 
in  his  predilections,  he  is  as  homely  and  domestic  as 
the  most  humble  tradesman.  Some  strange  points  of  his 
character  show  themselves  in  the  following  extract  :— 

**  My  father  and  I  discoursed  seriously  ahont  my  sister's  coming 
to  live  with  me ;  and  yet  I  am  much  afraid  of  her  iU  nature.  I 
told  her  plainly,  my  mind  was  to  have  her  come  not  at  a  titUr  but 
as  a  servant ;  which  she  promised  me  that  she  would,  and  with 
many  thanks  did  weep  for  joy.  ♦  ♦  •  Found  my  wife 
making  of  pies  and  tarts  to  try  the  oven  with,  but  not  knowing  the 
nature  of  it,  did  heat  it  too  hot,  and  so  a  little  overhake  our  things; 
hut  knows  how  to  do  better  another  time. 

"15  th  (Nov). — To  Sir  W.  Batten's  to  dinner,  he  having  a  couple 
of  servants  married  to-day,  and  as  there  was  a  number  of  merchants 
and  others  of  good  quality,  on  purpose  after  dinner  to  make  an 
offering,  which,  after  dinner  we  did,  and  I  did  give  ten  shillings, 
and  no  more,  though  I  believe  most  of  them  did  give  more,  and 
did  believe  that  I  did  so  too. 

"  Slst. — At  niglit  to  my  violin  (the  first  time  I  have  played  on 
it  in  this  house)  in  my  dining-room,  and  afterwards  to  my  lute 
there,  and  I  took  much  pleasure  to  have  the  neighbours  come  forth 
into  the  yard  to  hear  me.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661  we  find  Pepys  oc- 
cupying a  handsome  house  belonging  to  the  navy,  and 
furnished  with  considerable  luxury.  His  income  in- 
creases gradually,  and  he  finds  himself  enabled  to  in- 
dulge in  expensive  pleasures,  and  to  lavish  great  snms 
upon  dress  and  good  living.  Although  burthened  with 
an  immense  amount  of  business,  and  having  continual 
calls  made  upon  his  time,  he  is  yet  able  to  walk  about 
and  amuse  himself  in  society  and  at  the  theatre  as  often 
as  his  inclination  turned  that  way.  On  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary he  mentions,  that  he  for  the  first  time  saw  women 
acting  on  the  stage.  Previously  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  boys  or  young  men  of  effeminate  appearance  to 
play  the  female  parts ;  and  one  Kinaston  is  spoken  of 
as  appearing  in  three  different  characters.  Another 
curious  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  period  is  given,  where 
he  says,  that  being  seated  in  a  dark  place  at  the  theatre, 
a  lady  spat  upon  him  by  mistake,  "  but  after  seeing  her 
to  be  a  very  pretty  lady  I  was  not  troubled  at  all." 

The  King's  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  April,  afforded  Pepys  a  day  of  extreme  enjoyment, 
for  he  seems  ever  to  be  delighted  with  gilded  show  and 
pageant,  with  feasting  and  public  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Standing  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  building,  he  describes 

f  How  strangely  the  following  sentence  sounds  in  these  days; — 
"  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  toe  (a  China  ddok)  of  whi«U  I  never 
drunk  l}«f9rc," 
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the  aspect  of  the  city  at  night,  the  rejoicing  of  the  dense 
multitudes,  the  thronged  streets,  and  the  bonfires  which 
surrounded  Londou  with  a  light  like  a  glory.  The 
merry-making  and  drinking  wliich  concluded  the  day 
somewhat  unsettled  his  head,  but  we,  nevertheless,  find 
him  at  the  proper  hour  in  his  office.  He  received  a 
message  from  his  uncle  a  few  day's  after,  begging  that 
he  would  send  down  to  a  poor  man,  named  Perkins,  a 
miller,  whose  mill  the  wind  had  destroyed,  an  old  fidcQe, 
*'  for  he  bath  nothing  now  to  live  by  but  fiddling,  and 
he  must  needs  have  it  by  Whitsuntide  to  play  to  the 
country  girls ;  but  it  vexed  me  to  see  how  my  uncle 
writes  to  me,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  buy  himjoue.  But 
I  intend  to-morrow  to  send  him  one." 

Pepys  gained  the  ocmfidenoe,  if  not  the  friendship,  of 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  se- 
crets of  state  were  no  secrets  to  him.  That  which  was 
a  mystery  to  the  popular  eye  was  revealed  to  his  favoured 
gase;  and  intrigue,  and  cautious  diplomacy,  were  often 
regulated  by  his  advice.  About  the  beginning  of  July, 
1661,  his  attention  was  somewhat  distracted  by  the  news 
of  his  uncle's  severe  illness.  He  was  not  well  known 
to  the  old  man,  and  could  not  nourish  much  affection 
for  him;  but  he  entertained  great  expectations  from 
lum»  and  was^oonsequently,  glad  in  some  respects,  though 
sorry  in  others,  when  the  intelligence  of  his  dissolution 
arrived.  A  special  messenger  woke  him  in  the  morning 
with  the  news,  and  before  midnight  he  was  at  Brampton, 
where  his  father  and  numerous  relatives  were  assembled. 
The  body  lay  in  the  hall,  but  ab%ady  gave  forth  unplea- 
sant evidences  of  deoomposition.  "  I  caused  it  to  be 
tet  forth  in  the  yard  all  night,"  says  Pcpys,  who  then 
went  to  bed,  greedy,  as  he  confesses,  to  see  the  wiU. 
In  this  he  was  somewhat  disappointed.  His  uncle  had 
left  him  but  little,  though  on  Ids  father's  death  he  was 
promised  the  reversion  of  a  large  property.  However, 
his  uncle's  death  made  some  ad£tions  to  his  wealth, 
and  he  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  well  con- 
tented with  the  result.  A  strange  love  of  the  theatre 
now  took  possession  of  his  mind,  at  which  he  was  much 
troubled,  for  it  broke  upon  his  business  and  wasted  his 
time.  The  fascination  was  too  great  for  him  to  resist ; 
he  was  continually  either  at  the  opera  or  the  playhouse, 
and  satiety  seems  not  to  have  diminished  his  taste  for 
dramatic  representations.  When  we  consider  how  often 
we  meet  him  in  the  theatre,  in  the  parks,  among  gay 
company,  at  convivial  parties,  it  seems  marvellous  how  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  through  so  vast  an  amount  of 
public  business.  Had  he  applied  himself  more  assidu- 
ously to  his  duties,  he  might  have  brought  more  honour 
upon  himself;  as  it  was,  he  was  pre-eminent  for  his  in- 
dustry and  diligence  among  the  idle  employees  of  an  ad- 
ministration, energetic  enough  for  ordinary  times,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  press  through  the  portentous 
multitude  of  affairs  which  thronged  upon  the  country 
in  those  eventful  years. 

Chi  the  30th  of  September  an  event  occurred,  which 
our  diarist  relates  in  an  exceedingly  amusing  manner. 
The  Prench  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  entrance  of  a  Swedish  envoy,  were  to  appear  in 
public,  and  traverse  a  portion  of  the  city  in  their  car- 
riages, A  quarrel  concerning  precedence  arose,  and  as- 
sumed a  serious  aspect.  Threatening  intimations  were 
exchanged,  and  warnings  given  by  each  party  to  the 
other,  that,  unless  they  yie^lded  the  point  with  good 

grac^  it  should  be  carried  by  force  of  arms.    The  thing 


was  made  public,  and  London  looked  forward  with  in- 
terest to  the  day. 

The  conduct  of  the  authorities  on  this  occasioa  forms 
a  singular  illustration  of  the  state  of  civilization  then 
existing.  At  present  the  constabulary  force,  in  case 
such  an  affair  arose,  would  merely  receive  orders  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  all  attempts  at  disturbance  would 
be  quelled  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  It  was  different 
in  1661.  The  King  expressed  a  desire  that  the  quarrel 
might  be  allowed  to  take  whatever  course  it  would,  and 
that  no  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  col- 
lision. His  wish  was  strictly  acted  upon,  and  multi- 
tudes thronged  out  to  see  the  result.  The  respective 
embassies  presented  the  appearance  of  fortressea  whence 
hostile  forces  were  about  to  emexge.  The  Spanish 
coach,  with  chain  harness,  and  surrounded  by  fifty 
soldiers  with  naked  swords,  first  moved  along  the  streets. 
Its  guards  were  silent,  and  bore  determination  in  their 
faces.  The  Prench  came  out,  trooping  with  shouts 
and  clamour  round  their  carriage,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes ^the  public  thoroughfare  was  the  scene  of  a  des- 
perate conflict.  The  Spaniards  fought  resolutely,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  without  fire-arms,  and 
were  exposed  to  the  shots  of  their  opponents,  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  a  good  many,  and  eventually  carried 
their  position  uid  ^ove  their  ambassador's  coach  on 
before  that  of  the  Prenoh  minister  could  be  stirred,  for 
they  had  cut  up  the  harness  and  stabbed  the  horses. 
Immense  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city,  but  nothing 
more  came  of  the  afi&or. 

Samuel  Pepys  commences  his  diary  for  1663,  by  re- 
lating how,  on  waking  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  January,  he  hit  his  wife  a  blow  in  the  face  with  his 
elbow.  Yet  the  reader  must  by  no  means  infer  from 
this  that  the  work  is  occupied  in  the  narration  of  tri- 
vialities, for  such  trifling  incidents  as  these  are  only 
links  in  the  chain  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  so 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting^  that  we  confess  to 
being  at  a  loss  what  passages  to  select  as  most  remark- 
able. This  much  may  unhesitatingly  be  said  of  the 
diary,  that,  for  novelty  of  detail,  interest,  liveliness, 
embodiment  of  character,  and  the  delineation  of  events^ 
it  far  surpasses  any  work  of  fiction  we  ever  remember 
to  have  read.  This  is  high  praise.  The  creatkma  of 
the  mind  may  be  wrought  up  to  any  pitch — they  may 
be  painted  in  the  brightest  colours,  worked  into  the  most 
startling  and  exciting  combinations;  the  narration  of 
facts  must  confine  itself  within  the  channel  of  history, 
and  that  admits  of  no  embellishmentr— but  the  very  truth 
and  simplicity  of  the  dieuy  constitute  one  of  its  most 
powerfol  charms.  To  follow  Pepys  through  his  whole 
experience,  through  a  tenth  or  twentieth  portkm  of  it, 
would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined, and  we  therefore  pass  over,  with  regret,  large 
portions  of  the  journal,  that  we  may  not  exhaust  our 
space  too  early.  Though  the  Dutch  war  did  not  break 
out  until  some  considerable  period  after,  England,  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1662,  bc^an  to  be  douded  by  dusky 
shrouds  of  apprehension;  the  public  mind  felt  strong 
presentiments  of  coming  hostilities,  and  ominous  pre- 
cautions woke  our  dockyards  and  arsenals  into  brisk 
activity.  Pepys  was  engaged  more  deeply  than  ever  is 
public  transactions.  The  navy  authorities  were  ordered 
to  fit  and  equip  twenty  vessels  for  an  emergency,  and 
every  dockyard  rang  with  the  notes  of  preparation. 

The  state  of  Uie  cguutiy  wa0»  lioirty^  Ij  bo  sttau 
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such  as  to  render  a  bursting  of  the  bonds  of  European 
{)eacc  at  all  desirable,  or  even  safe,  and  alarm  and  ap- 
pi*chcnsion  appear  to  have  weighed  upon  many  minds 
besides  those  whose  private  interest  lay  in  the  preser- 
vation of  tranquillity. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pepys  conceived  the  idea, 
then  a  very  unusual  one,  of  studying  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, his  ignorance  of  which  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  business.  We  find  him  working  hard  at 
the  multiplication  table,  and  engaged  with  a  teacher, 
after  office-hours,  in  mastering  the  more  difficult  por- 
tions of  the  study.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  our 
diarist  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  it  to  enable  him  to  reckon  with  consider- 
able facility.  The  study  of  figures  did  not,  however, 
occupy  so  much  of  his  time  as  to  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing his  inclinations  whenever  he  wished  to  take  a 
little  pleasure.  Seldom  did  he  spend  an  entire  day  at 
the  office.  Sunday  afforded  him  a  rare  period  of  re- 
laxation. He,  however,  ahnost  invariably  went  to 
church: — 

"  3rd  (Lord's  Day).  Up  early,  and,  with  Capt.  Cooke,  to  the 
dockyard ;  a  fine  walk  and  fine  weather.  Conunusioner  Pelt  came 
to  US,  and  took  us  to  his  honse,  and  showed  ns  his  garden  and 
fine  things,  and  did  give  us  a  fine  breakfast  of  bread  and  batter, 
and  flweatmeats,  and  other  things  with  great  choice,  and  strong 
drinks,  with  which  1  could  not  aroyde  making  my  head  ache,  though 
I  drank  bat  little.  By  and  by,  to  church,  by  coach,  with  liie  com- 
miaaioner,  and  had  a  dull  sermon;  a  full  church,  and  had  some 
pretty  women  in  it,  among  others,  Beek  AHre,  who  was  a  brideV 
maid  to  if'  new-married  couple  that  came  to  church  to-day,  and, 
which  was  pret^  strange,  sat  in  a  pew  hung  with  mourning  for 
a  mother  of  the  bride's,  which,  we  think,  should  have  been  teken 
down.  After  dinner,  the  commissioner  and  I  to  his  house,  and 
had  syllabub,  and  saved  his  ckret,  which  came  short  of  what  I  ex- 
pected; but  there  was  fine  modeLs  of  ships  in  it,  indeed,  wherewitli 
I  could  not  judge  of.  Amongst  other  things,  Fett  told  me  how 
despicable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  hangman  in  Pohmd,  although  it  be 
a  place  of  credit;  and  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  some  repairs  to 
be  made  of  the  gallows  there,  which  was  very  fine,  of  stone;  bat 
nobody  could  be  got  to  mend  it  till  the  burgomaster,  or  mayor 
of  the  towne,  with  aU  the  companies  of  those  trades  which  were 
necessary  to  be  used  about  those  repairs,  did  go  in  their  habits, 
with  flags,  in  solemn  prooession,  to  the  place,  and  there  thf  burgo- 
master did  give  the  first  blow  with  the  hammer  upon  the  wooden 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters  of  the  companies  upon  the  works 
belonging  to  their  trades,  that  so  workmen  might  not  be  ashamed 
to  be  employed  upon  dobg  of  the  gallows  work.** 

With  such  little  facts  as  these  Pepys  interlards  his 
diary,  and  renders  it  curious  as  well  as  amusing.  But 
weightier  matters  of  state  now  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  every  day  be- 
coming more  complicated,  and  Holland  was  fast  verging 
towards  a  war.  Yet,  with  all  the  rumours  that  were 
afloat,  with  all  the  anxiety  with  which  the  public  mind 
was  filled,  the  author  of  the  diaiy  relates  how,  one  night, 
being  overtaken  with  darkness  while  in  a  boat,  he  passed 
up  the  Thames,  and  hailed  every  vessel  as  ho  rowed  by, 
but  for  a  considerable  time  received  no  answer  from 
either  merchantman  or  man-of-war,  all  apparently  being 
buried  in  sleep.  He  says,  and  probably  with  much 
truth,  that  had  an  enemy  been  enabled  to  ascend  so  high, 
they  might  have  committed  incredible  damage  in  the 
river,  and  struck  a  severe  blow  in  the  very  heart  of  Lon- 
don, ere  the  aroused  population  could  have  hurried  to 
its  defence.  Petty  plots  and  factions  now  disturbed 
the  city,  party  spirit  agitated  the  councils  of  state, 
and  altogether  the  condition  of  the  country  was  iil-cal- 
culated  to  stand  the  shook  of  war.  The  navy,  how- 
eyer,  had,  partly  through  the  rciults  of  Pepys'  mea- 


sures, risen  to  great  efficiency,  and  promised  to  inter- 
pose a  formidable  bulwark  between  the  shores  of  this 
island  and  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  invader.  While 
the  actual  condition  of  society,  therefore,  was  such  as 
to  render  war  a  hazardous  undertaking,  the  fleets  of 
England  could  bo  calculated  on  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary confidence. 

Pepys  sums  up  an  account  of  his  worldly  condition 
at  this  period  as  follows:— 

"  Strange  to  see,  having  mind  to  revert  to  ita  former  piaolioc 
of  loving  plays  and  wine^  but  this  night  I  have  again  bound  n^- 
self  to  Christmas  next.  I  have  also  made  up,  tliis  evening,  my 
monthly  balance,  and  find  that  I  am  worth  about  £CSO,for  which  the 
Lord  God  be  praised.  My  condition  at  present  is  this: — I  have 
long  been  building,  and  my  house,  to  my  great  content,  is  now 
almost  done.  My  Lord  Sandwich  has  lately  been  in  the  eoontiy, 
and  very  civil  to  my  wife,  and  hath  himself  spent  tome  pains  in 
drawing  a  plot  of  some  alterations  in  oar  house  there,  which  I 
shall  follow  as  I  get  money.  As  for  the  office,  my  late  industry 
hath  been  snch  as  I  have  become  as  high  in  reputation  as  any 
man  there,  and  good  hold  I  have  of  Mr.  Coventry  and  Sir  G. 
Cartret,  which  I  am  resolved,  and  it  is  BMseaaaiy  tot  me,  to  nudn- 
tain  by  all  fair  means" 

Pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  hice  hatband, 
Pepys  resolves  that  fbr  the  future  his  great  expense  shall 
be  hatbands;  and  this  he  expresses  in  so  simple,  and, 
withal,  solemn  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  smile,  while  the 
next  sentence  hurries  us  to  affairs  of  national  importance. 
Rising  in  favour  with  his  noble  fHends,  those  whom  he 
felt  it  his  interest  to  please,  resented,  as  an  almost  ne- 
cessary consequence,  the  jealousy  of  certain  other  indi- 
viduals who  made  it  their  business  to  watdi  his  actions 
and,  when  possible,  thwart  his  designs.  Seldom,  how* 
ever,  did  theur  machinations  result  in  success,  for  the 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  too  securely  fixed  in  Court  favour 
to  be  easily  upset.  Some  remains  of  a  great  treasure 
which,  it  was  said,  lay  concealed  in /the  earth,  beneath 
the  vaults  of  the  Tower,  set  him,  with  various  others,  at 
the  task  of  searching  for  it,  and  he  complains  grievously 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  though, 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  he  was  among 
the  most  enthusiastic,  dining  on  a  barrel-head  in  a  cel- 
lar, and  working  with  the  pickaxe  with  immense  energy. 
The  affairs  of  Tangier  began  about  this  time  to  attract 
a  considerable  share  of  public  attention,  and  with  the 
preparation  for  the  war,  which  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen 
was  then  deemed  inevitable,  fully  occupied  the  national 
mind.  Pepys,  on  account  of  these  affairs,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Government  with  still  greater  favour,  and 
consequently  his  patronage  was  still  more  sought.  Those 
who  could  not  hope  to  secure  it  by  the  usual  acts  of 
friendship,  endeavoured  to  buy  the  £Rvour  they  could  not 
otherwise  win. 

"  W.  Warren  comes  to  my  door,  and  left  a  letter  and  a  box  for 
me,  and  went  his  way.  His  letter  mentions  giving  me  and  my 
wife  a  pair  of  gloves ;  but,  opening  the  box,  we  found  a  pair  of 
plain  gloves  for  my  hand,  and  a  lair  state-dish  of  silver,  and  cap, 
with  my  arms  ready  cut  upon  them,  worth  I  believe  about  £18, 
which  is  a  very  noble  present,  and  the  best  I  ever  had  yet.  So, 
i^r  some  contentful  talk  with  my  wife,  she  to  bed,  and  I  to  rest. 

"Mr.  Cole  sent  me  five  couple  of  ducks." 

Yet,  though  those  who  sought  to  obtain  situations  un- 
der him  were  profuse  in  their  promises  of  diligence 
when  appointed  to  their  new  posts,  Pepys  had  much 
reason  to  be  disappointed  with  the  conduct  of  his  col- 
leagues and  those  who  laboured  under  his  direction ;  for 
he  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the 
men  whoso  duty  it  was  at  that  cdsid  to  ejLcrt  their  ut- 
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mo3fc  energios  i^  tlie  public  service.  Heavy  debts  weighed 
upon  the  navy,  and  the  revenues  of  the  country  were 
fiar  from  being  adequate  to  their  immediate  liquidation. 
The  expenses  of  Tangicrs,  too,  hung  like  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  executive,  and  contributed  annually  to  exhaust 
the  national  purse.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  dis- 
comfort, many  others  sprang  out  of  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  times,  numerous  quarrels  agitated  the  Court,  and 
the  middle  orders  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  corrupted 
aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  which  then  had  better  not 
have  been  than  have  been  as  it  was — ^not  as  it  is  now, 
a  proud  thing  for  the  country  to  boast  of — ^but,  a  plea- 
sure-seeking class,  living  solely  for  itself,  and  careless 
of  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Many  efforts  were  made 
to  arrange  and  regulate  the  balance  of  public  affairs  ; 
and  had  there  been  a  few  more  such  men  s»  Pepys, 
the  attempt  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  no  small 
degree  of  success.  As  it  was,  perplexities  thickened 
upon  the  empire.  However,  he  performed  his  share, 
and  the  country  owed  him  its  gratitude,  though  cer- 
tainly he  contrived  all  the  while  to  work  well  for  his 
own  advancement  also.  He  seems  not  so  much  to  have 
coveted  high  station  as  great  wealth,  though  dignity, 
the  pomp  of  place,  and  the  pride  of  power  were  not  with- 
out their  attractions  in  his  eyes. 

We  must,  however,  linger  but  little  with  political 
matters.  The  private  life  of  Pepys  is  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting, and  to  that  we  shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves. 
He  continued  to  amass  wealth  with  great  facility ;  some 
of  it  he  stored  up  in  his  house,  or  lent  at  interest,  to 
provide,  as  it  were,  for  the  winter  of  his  life,  and  an- 
other portion  he  expended  in  fitting  up  and  fiumishing  his 
house,  of  which  he  seemed  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  in- 
creasing his  own  wardrobe  and  that  of  his  wife,  for  of 
scarcely  anything  (}id  he  make  more  account^thanof  costly 
apparel.  He  comprehended  the  valu e  of  making  iriends, 
and  was,  moreover,  partial  to  convivial  society,  so  that 
we  continually  find  him  at  home  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous company  who  relished  his  wit,  his  ready  conversa- 
tion»  and  his  overflowing  jocularity,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  enjoyed  his  hospitality — ^hospitality  which  was  pro- 
fuse and  cordial,but  the  expense  of  which  he  nevertheless 
calculated,  and  perhaps  sometimes  regretted.  He  seems 
to  have  been  happy  enough  at  this  period  of  his  life ;  and 
even  when  death  struck  a  blow  at  his  family  and  took  a 
victim  from  it,  the  event  makes  little  impression  on  lus 
mind.  But  when,  on  Christmas  day,  his  wife,  whether 
by  design  or  chance,  began  to  inquire  of  him  what  she 
should  do  in  case  of  his  sudden  decease,  he  for  a  moment 
was  thrown  into  a  serious  train  of  thought,  and  re- 
solves to  make  a  will,  that  in  case  of  such  an  event  she 
should  not  be  left  unprovided  for.  At  tins  time  he  was 
not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  though  from  his  man- 
ner of  writing,  his  high  position,  his  influence  at  Court, 
and  in  the  councils  of  state,  and  every  other  circum- 
stance, the  reader  will  doubtless  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  a  man  considerably  older. 

Lord  Sandwich,  who  hitherto  had  been  very  intimate 
with  Pepys,  and  shown  great  favour  to  him,  now  appeared 
to  retreat  into  dignified  reserve,  and  evince  evident  symp- 
toms of  having  experienced  offence.  Our  diarist  appears 
greatly  troubled  at  this  fact,  and  turns  over  in  his  mind 
every  imaginable  reason  for  the  sudden  change.  He 
forms  several  projects  for  again  installing  himself  in 
his  favour,  and  proposes  to  invite  him  to  a  grand  din- 
ner, but  checks  himself  with  the  ide«  that  it  would  in- 


volve an  expense  of  £12,  a  serious  sum  in  tiiose  days. 
Formerly  Lord  Sandwich  had  always  shown  much  ci- 
vility to  the  wife  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts ;  but  now  his 
demeanour  was  changed.  Por  this  Pepys  cannot  account, 
though  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two  he  sets  his  mind 
at  ease,  with  the  conviction  that  the  regretted  coobess 
existed  only  in  his  fancy.  We  discover,  in  tiiis  portion 
of  the  diary,  that  the  hard-worked  employee  is  not  totallj 
destitute  of  literary  abilities : — 

"  This  evening  I  tore  some  old  papcn  ;  among  others,  a  ro- 
mance which,  under  the  title  of  "  Love  a  Cheate  "  ten  year*  aj^o 
I  began  at  Cambridge,  and,  reading  it  over  to-night,  I  liked  it 
very  well,  and  wondered  a  little  at  myself  at  my  vein  in  that  time 
when  I  wrote  it,  doubting  that  I  cannot  do  so  well  now  if  I 
would  try." 

Sir  TV.  Warren,  whom  we  have  before  introduced  to 
our  readers  as  having  presented  Pepys  with  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  a  silver  dish  and  cup,  again  meets  our  ejc 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Dining  at  the  Sun 
Tavern  with  Pepys,  he  slipped  a  paper  into  his  hand,  ctm- 
taining,  as  he  said,  a  pair  of  gloves  for  his  wife,  and 
continued  the  conversation  without  interruption.  Ar- 
rived at  his  own  house,  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  at 
much  pains  to  get  his  wife  out  of  the  room,  without 
telling  her  directly  to  go,  that  he  might  examine  the 
packet,  which  was  weighty,  and  seemed  to  contain  more 
than  a  pair  of  gloves.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  being 
left  alone,  and  found  that  he  had  been  presented  with 
forty  pieces  of  gold,  a  circumstance  which  sladJeued 
his  heart  so  much  that  he  lost  his  appetite  :  • — 

"  I  was  at  great  loss  what  to  do,  whether  to  tell  my  wife  of  it 
or  no,  for  fear  of  making  her  think  me  to  be  in  a  better  condition, 
or  in  a  better  way  of  getting  money,  than  yet  I  was." 

The  expectation  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  grown 
upon  the  nation  that  a  war  with  Holland  was  approach- 
ing, now  appeared  to  be  near  its  fulfihnent.  As  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries  became  gradnallv 
more  and  more  complicated,  so  did  it  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  no  amicable  settlement  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  Offences  had  multiplied  on  either  hand,  and 
the  provocatives  to  hostility  continued  to  ripen  and  grow 
fiercer  ynih  time.  To  the  already  formidable  array  of 
causes  for  quarrel  was  added  the  element  of  popular  su- 
perstition. The  plague  had  lately  devastated  the  towns 
of  Holland ;  ominous  fires  had  been  seen  to  bum  in  the 
sky  over  Amsterdam,  and  the  peasants  in  the  provinces 
saw  with  terror  the  birth  of  numerous  portentous  phe- 
nomena. The  time  was  come,  it  was  said,  when  Eng- 
land owed  it  to  herself  to  assert  her  power,  and  vindi- 
cate her  honour,  and  it  was  only  left  for  her  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow.  A  warlike  tone  diffused  itself  over 
the  whole  face  of  society  here  at  home,  and  every  addi- 
tion made  to  the  national  armament  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction.  On  their  part,  the  I>utch  occupied  them- 
selves in  concentrating  their  naval  force,  and  taking  up 
advantageous  positions  on  the  high  seas.  Pepys  breaks 
off  in  his  narrative  of  these  affairs  to  speak  of  the  fol- 
lowing incident : — 

"  Not  being  very  weU,  I  went  betimes  to  bed.  About  citra 
o'clock,  knowing  what  money  I  have  in  the  house,  and  hearing  s 
noise,  I  began  to  sweat  worse  and  worse,  till  I  melted  almost  to 
water.  I  rang,  and  could  not,  in  half  an  hour,  make  either  of  the 
wenches  hear — and  this  made  me  fear  the  more,  lett  they  might 
be  gagged ;  and  then  I  began  to  think  that  there  was  some  design 
in  a  stone  being  flung  at  the  window  over  our  stairs  this  eTeniog, 
by  which  the  thieves  meant  to  try  what  looking  there  would  be 
after  them,  and  know  our  company.  Theae  thoughts  and  fears  I 
had,  and  do  hence  apprehend  the  fcan  cf  all  soch  nm  that  m 
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MvMoMy  sdcl  haTO  mdi  monej  hj  tbem.  At  last  Jane  came, 
and  then  I  ttodentand  '  it  waa  only  the  dog  wanta  a  lodging,  and 
so  made  a  noise.' " 

At  length  the  Datcli  war  bunt  forth.  The  tumtilt 
of  battles  distorbed  the  European  seas,  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  conntiy  was  rivetted  upon  the  result. 
It  speedily  appeared  that  the  navies  of  Holland,  though 
faraTely  manned  and  well  appointed;  were  no  match  for 
those  of  England ;  and  joy^  accbunations  shook  our 
towns  and  oities  as  the  news  of  each  succeeding  victory 
anived.  Pepys  became  now  of  more  importance  than- 
ever ;  his  services  were  more  valuable,  and  more  fully 
recognised  by  the  higher  authorities.  This  he  chiefly 
valued  inasmuch  as  it  led  to  the  increase  of  his  worldly 
wealth,  and  the  better  appreciation  of  his  talents  by  the 
public.  Ou  the  31st  of  December,  1664,  while  the 
Butch  quarrel  was  agitating  with  unusual  vigour,  and 
the  plague  was  growing  at  Amsterdam,  he  calculates  his 
wealth,  and  finds  himself  to  possess  £1,349,  having  spent 
£420,  and  laid  up  £540,  during  the  course  of  that  year. 
Bis  family  then  consisted  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  much  affection,  though  he  had  an  odd 
fashion  of  showing  it ;  Mercer,  her  maid ;  the  chamber- 
maid, Besse ;  the  cookmaid,  Jane ;  a  little  girl,  and  Tom 
Edwards,  a  boy  whom  he  took  from  the  King's  chapel. 
**  As  pretty  and  loving  a  family  1  have  as  any  man  in 
Enghmd,*'  says  he  with  mfinite  complacency,  "  and  1  am 
in  good  esteem  with  everybody,  I  think." 

He  seems  to  have  been  in  continual  alarm  lest  his 
house  should  be  robbed,  and  gives  us  an  account  of 
many  nights  passed  by  him  in  sleepless  anxiety,  when 
every  sound — the  sighing  of  the  'vtind,  the  running  of 
a  mouse — was  construed  in  his  mind  to  be  the  noise  of 
robbers.  One  evening,  having  lingered  until  a  late 
hour  at  his  office  to  finish  a  matter  of  business,  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  home  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
wanted,  as  his  wife  had  heard  strange  sounds  about  the 
house,  such  as  men  walking  over  the  leads.  The  store 
of  money  which  lay  treasured  in  his  chamber  instantly 
raised  lus  fears,  and  he  immediately  repaired  home, 
when  his  alarm  was  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of 
some  suspicious  persons  lurking  in  a  dark  entry.  All 
night  he  lay  breathless  with  terror,  and  trembling  at 
every  sound,  and  relieved  by  the  break  of  dawn  only  to 
experience  still  greater  fears  when  the  evening  came 
round  again.  However,  no  attempts  at  robbery  were 
made,  and  the  only  real  danger  he  seems  to  have  run 
was  that  of  being  burnt  out  of  house  and  home  by  the 
carelessness  of  lus  maid-servant,  who  allowed  a  candle 
to  bum  all  night  on  the  floor  dose  to  her  bed-hangings. 

One  fact  seems  now  to  lighten  his  heart  to  an  inex- 
pressible degree.  Lord  Sandwich  became  as  cordial  as 
was  his  wont,  and  came  to  dine  with  Pepys,  addressing 
his  wife  with  much  familiarity,  and  assuming  all  the 
manners  of  a  hearty  friend.  A  sad  and  serious  national 
calamity,  however,  threw  a  damp  upon  his  spirits.  The 
**  London,"  a  magnificent  vessel  with  an  armament  of 
eighty  brass  guns,  and  manned  with  a  chosen  crew,  blew 
up  while  passing  the  Kore,  and  sunk,  a  shattered  wreck. 
Twenty-five  souls  were  all  that  survived  the  catastrophe, 
which  filled  the  city  at  the  time  with  a  general  gloom. 
But  nothing  appears  equal  to  the  task  of  dispellii^  that 
jovial  spirit  which  supported  Pepys  under  the  most  me- 
lancholy circumstances.  The  lightest  breath  of  pleasure 
or  profit  served  to  dissipate  the  heaviest  cloud  of  gloom 

that  eyer  bung  upon  his  soul}  and  vbile  the  puUic 


mind  was  filled  with  misgiving  and  i^prehensioB,  he 
pursues  his  joyous  course,  happy  in  his  home,  his  wife, 
his  wealth,  his  consequence,  and  all  the  other  blessings 
which  fortune  had  showered  upon  him.  Numerous  cir- 
cumstances combined  about  this  time  to  raise  Pepys  in 
his  own  estimation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals who  watched  his  every  action,  and  hoped  or 
feared,  as  fortune  appeared  favourable  or  contrary  to  him. 
The  King  himself  held  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
asked  his  opinion  on  various  naval  matters,  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  familiar  manner.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
too,  walked  alone  with  him  in  his  garden,  expressing 
great  approbation  of  his  measures,  and  calling  him  the 
right  hand  of  the  navy,  and  saying  that  nothing  could 
be  done  without  him;  "  at  which,"  says  he,  "I  am  not 
a  little  proud." 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that  good  fortune  is 
the  sure  presage  of  ill-luck.  In  a  limited  sense,  this  was 
true  in  the  case  of  Pepys.  He  was  disturbed  from  his 
complacent  dreams  by  the  reflection  that,  while  extending 
the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  navy,  he  had  also  lavished 
sums  of  money  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to 
be  called  to  account.  Not  that  he  had  dishonestly  ap- 
propriated these  sums,  but  that  occasionally  he  had  not 
been  careful  enough  in  their  disbursement,  and  had  been 
guilty  in  some  instances  of  reckless  profusion: — 

"  27th  (April,  1665),  Creed  dined  with  me;  and,  after  dinner, 
waDced  in  the  garden,  he  telling  me  that  my  Lord  Treaaorer  now 
hegins  to  he  scmpnloiu,  and  will  want  to  know  what  became  of  the 
£26,000  saved  by  my  Lord  Peterborough,  before  he  parts  with  any 
more  money,  which  pats  ua  into  new  doubts  and  me  into  a  great 
fear  that  all  my  cake  will  be  dough  still.'* 

His  frequent  absence  from  the  office,  too,  began  to  be 
noticed,  and  he  feared  that  it  would  incur  for  him  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors  in  power.  Walking  in  the 
Park  one  afternoon,  he  saw  the  King,  and  immediately 
hurried  away  lest  he  should  be  observed,  for  he  knew 
that  there  were  those  who,  having  the  King's  ear,  and 
jealous  of  his  attentions  to  the  new  favourite,  would  not 
fail  to  turn  these  trifling  circumstances  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  one  of  whose  successes  they  were  jealous. 

The  long-expected  plague,  which  had  appeared  for  a 
considerable  period  to  hang  as  a  threatening  doud  over 
the  metropolis,  now  began  to  show  itself  in  London, 
and  daily  was  the  number  of  those  doors  increased  on 
which  the  red  cross  attested  the  presence  of  death.  A 
gloom  was  shed  over  the  city,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  pestilence  had  only  showed 
itself,  preparatory  to  spreading  through  the  whole 
population.  The  dead-carts  began  to  creak  along  al- 
most deserted  streets,  and  waggons  and  coaches  filled 
the  highways  which  led  from  the  metropolis,  burthened 
with  those  whom  terror  had  driven  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  country.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  perished 
every  week.  Friends  shunned  each  other's  presence; 
the  father  feared  the  son,  the  son  feared  the  father — 
every  one  fearing  that  communication  brought  death 
along  with  it.  Li  the  last  week  of  August,  1665,  the 
mortality  of  London  increased  to  7,000,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  September  it  rose  to  nearly  9,000.  The  in- 
habitants knew  not  what  to  do— -where  to  seek  safety. 
Thousands  would  have  fled  but  possessed  not  the  means ; 
thousands  had  not  the  energy  to  fly,  and  thousands  fell 
victims  to  the  disease  almost  ere  they  were  aware  of  its 
approach.  It  seemed  as  if  a  curse  had  fallen  on  the 
oity.    Men  issued  fnna  th0ix  homes  in  yigorous  heattk 
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and  died  ere  thcj  reached  their  destination.  To-daj  a 
family  was  complete,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  most  of  its 
members  were  carried  forth  to  their  graves.  The  social 
meeting  was  dispersed  by  a  whisper  of  the  plague,  and 
the  few  passengers  in  the  streets  went  out  of  their  way 
to  avoid  meeting  the  cart  that  conveyed  the  victims  to 
their  nnconsecrated  graves.  Nearly  every  one  holding 
a  public  office  fled  the  town,  and  left  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  to  be  ruled  by  chance,  or  by  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced deputies.  This  was  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  times  so  anxious  and  important,  and  it  was  then  that 
Pepys  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  affording  an  evidence 
of  his  unflinching  and  fearless  character.  He  remained 
at  his  post  as  a  true  soldier  remains  under  his  standard 
when  his  companions  have  either  fallen  or  fled,  and  ex- 
erted his  utmost  energies  to  support  the  heavy  burthen 
of  business  which  pressed  upon  his  department  of  the 
public  service.  He,  however,  sent  his  family  to  Green- 
wich, whither  he  himself  also  repaired  as  soon  as  the 
calls  of  business  had  been  satisfied.  The  Dutch  were  on 
the  English  coast,  and  threatened  a  descent  upon  Mar- 
gate. Pepys  was  resolved  that  for  no  fault  of  his  should 
his  country  lose  a  partide  of  its  honour,  and  he  applied 
himself  with  vigour  to  the  task  of  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  English  navy;  and  his  steady  application  counter- 
balanced many  of  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  the  absence  or  negligence  of  the  other  offi- 
cials. And  all  this  while  the  plague  was  devastating  the 
city,  death  strildng  down  hundreds  of  human  beings 
every  day;  and  all  the  bells  of  Loudon  tolled  in  dismal 
chime,  the  duU  echoes  never  ceasing  to  sound  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  feared  every  moment  to  be  seized  with 
the  frightful  disease.* 

*'Mr.  Marr  telli  me  how  a  maid-sertant  of  Mr.  John  Wrigbt*8, 
who  lires  thereabouts,  Ming  sick  of  the  plagne,  she  was  removed 
to  an  outhoase,  and  a  none  appointed  to  look  to  her,  who  being 
oace  absent,  the  maid  got  oat  of  the  hoose  at  the  window,  and 
ran  away.  The  nurse  coming  and  knocking,  and  having  received 
no  answer,  believed  she  was  dead,  and  went  and  told  Mr.  Wright 
no,  who  and  his  lady  were  in  great  straight  what  to  do  to  get  her 
boried ;  at  last,  resolTed  to  go  to  Bnmtwood,  hard  by,  bdng  in 
the  parish,  and  there  get  people  to  do  it.  But  they  would  not :  so 
he  went  home  full  of  trouble,  and  in  the  way  met  the  wench  walk- 
ing over  the  common,  which  frightened  him  worse  than  before ; 
and  was  forced  to  send  people  to  take  her,  which  they  did,  and  they 
got  one  of  the  pest-coaches  and  put  her  into  it,  to  carry  her  to  a 
pesUhoQse.  And  passing  in  a  narrow  lane.  Sir  Anthony  Broune, 
with  his  friends  in  the  coach,  met  this  coach  with  the  curtain 
drawn  dose.  The  latter  being  a  young  man,  and  believing  there 
might  be  some  lady  in  it  that  would  not  be  seen,  and  the  way  being 
narrow,  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  own  into  her  coach  to  look, 
and  there  saw  somebody  looking  very  iU,  and  in  as  ill  dress,  who 
stank  mightUy,  which  tiie  ooachman  also  cried  out  upon.  And 
presently  they  cams  up  to  some  people  that  stood  looking  after  it, 
and  told  our  gallants  that  it  was  a  maid  of  Mr.  Wright's  carried 
away  sick  of  the  plague;  which  put  the  young  gentleman  into  a 
fright  that  nearly  cost  him  his  Hfe,  but  he  is  now  well  again." 

We  perceive  that  our  limits  are  rapidly  drawing  in ; 
we  must,  therefore,  with  whatever  regret  we  may  do  so, 
pass  on  rapidly  through  the  diary,  and  leave  unnoticed 
numerous  interesting  and  curious  passages.  The  plague 
grew  upon  the  city ;  the  river  was  deserted,  and  the  si- 
lent and  melancholy  streets  were  covered  with  grass. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  the  bills  of  mor* 

*  The  pestilence  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  curious  work  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted:— ''But  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  the  King  and  against  the  people  of  England,  and 
he  smote  the  land  with  a  dieadfU  pestikaoe,  insomuch  that  there 
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tality  decreased,  and  this  faci^  together  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  several  victories  over  the  Dutch,  oontribulod 
to  shed  a  little  light  upon  the  general  gloom  which  hung 
upon  the  pubUc  mind.  But  this  was  but  a  temporaty 
respite,  for  the  disease  recovered  strength  and  continued 
to  rage  with  greater  fuiy  than  ever ;  and  so  the  year  1 065 
ended,  and  left  Pepys  in  a  better  condition  than  he  ever 
was  before.  He  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pary  as  commissioner 
for  the  affairs  of  Tangiers,  and  had,  moreover,  been  no- 
minated to  the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  victualling  de- 
partment. His  savings  had  increased  from  £1300  to 
£4'4!00.  One  fact,  however,  troubled  him.  Lord  Sand- 
wich had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  Gourt^  and  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
had  not  risen  in  popularity.  The  pestilence  now  began 
to  weaken,  and  the  weekly  average  of  deaths  sank  to  a 
comparatively  insignificant  amount.  London  resumed  by 
slow  degrees  its  wonted  aspect,  and  to  his  great  joy 
Pepys  was  enabled  to  establish  his  family  again  intowu^ 
and  to  resume  his  usual  manner  of  living. 

Of  his  domestic  life,  Pepys  allows  us  from  time  to  time 
to  catch  many  detached  glimpses,  which,  however,  are  too 
scattered  and  slight  to  allow  us  to  form  any  vezy  accurate 
idea  of  his  manner  and  mode  of  life  at  home.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  after  a  fashion,  fond  of  bis  wife, 
though  he  never  allowed  her  to  express  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  his  own,  or  to  transact  any  affairs  to  whieh  he 
was  not  privy.     Por  instance,  read  the  following : — 

"  13th.  I  and  ny  wife  to  her  closet,  to  examine  her  kitdien  ae- 
counts,  and  then  I  took  occasion  to  &U  out  with  her  for  her  buying 
a  broad-laced  handkerchief  and  a  pinner,  without  my  leave.  For 
this  we  both  began  to  be  angry,  and  so  contiaued  tiU  bed. 

**  13th.  Up,  without  being  friends  vrith  my  wife,  nor  yet  great 
enemies,  being  both  quiet  and  silent." 

We  find  them,  however,  soon  reconciled.  We  find 
him  one  day  recording  the  fact,  that  she  was  out  of  tem- 
per on  account  of  his  having  checked  her  with  some 
abruptness,  for  telling  long  stories  in  the  coach.  "  She 
do  find  wdth  reason,"  he  says,  "that  in  the  company  of 
Pierce,  Knipp,  and  other  women  that  I  love,  that  1  do 
not  value  or  mind  her  as  I  ought.*'  Nevertheless,  his 
private  Hfe  appears  to  have  been  chequered  with  few 
crosses,  and  he  seems  to  glide  on,  borne  by  a  smooth 
current,  enjoying  a  happy  and  prosperous  existence. 

TheDutch  fleets,  about  the  middle  of  theyearl666,  met 
with  some  important  reverses,  being  on  several  occasions 
driven  to  flight  by  the  efforts  of  the  English  oommandera. 
But  a  sudden  alarm  spread  through  London  upon  the 
news  that  a  great  armament,  fitted  out  by  Holland,  was 
about  to  advance  upon  our  coasts,  and  recover  the  ground 
lost  in  their  recent  defeats.  However,  good  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  meet  this  attack,  and  something  of 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  at  last  warmed  the  heart  of 
London.  When,  however,  an  engagement  at  length  took 
place,  although  the  result  showed  a  victory  on  the  Eng- 
lish side,  yet  the  success  was  not  so  great  as  to  warrant 
any  triumph,  and  the  country  was  disappointed  of  it^ 
hopes. 

We  now  approach  the  great  catastrophe  which  struck 
London,  ere  it  had  recovered  from  the  weakening  effects 
of  the  plague.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1666,  Pepys  was 
awakened  from  his  sleep,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
^Q^y  ^y  one  of  his  maid-servants,  who  told  him  that  a 
great  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  city.  Basing  and  look- 
ing forth  from  the  window,  he  saw  a  mighty  flame  appear- 
ing lA  the  direQtioaof  Mack-Laaci  aad|  asit  thfinseemod 
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to  him,  retreaf  ing  rather  than  advancing  to  his  qaarter. 
He  then  retired  to  rest  again,  and  at  seren  o'clock 
again  looked  ont.  The  blaze  had  now  reached  Fish 
Street,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  towards  London 
Bridge.  Dressing,  and  w^ing  oat,  he  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  the.  con&^^tion,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
understood  its  serious  nature.  Thousands  of  people 
thronged  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  were 
flinging  their  goods  either  into  the  street  or  into  the  river, 
or  into  the  barges  that  lay  ready  at  hand.  The  poor 
clung  to  their  homes  until  they  were  scorched  by  the 
flames,  and  multitudes  of  pigeons,  unwilling  to  leave 
the  houses,  circled  about  them,  or  fluttered  at  the  win- 
dows until  they  dropped  amid  the  burning  mass.  AU  the 
city  was  in^a  tumult.  The  plague  was  a  silent  enemy  : 
it  came  stealthily,  and  did  its  noiseless  work,  exerting 
a  sickening  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  fire  continued  its  progress,  sending  forth  a  loud  and 
prolonged  roar.  The  crowds  were  wild  with  fear  and 
excitement.  The  calamity  was  as  sudden  as  it  was 
alarming. 

As  yet  none  had  proposed  any  measures  of  safety ; 
none  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  arresting  the 
flames;  all  alike  seemed  paralysed  with  horror.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  wept  like  a  child;  and  when  a  com- 
mand was  sent  to  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pepys,  that 
he  should  pull  the  houses  down,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
stop  the  fire,  he  cried,  "  Lord !  what  can  I  do  P  T  am 
spent ;  people  will  not  obey  me.  I  have  been  pulling 
down  houses,  but  the  fire  overtakes  us  faster  than  we 
can  do  it." 

Carts  laden  with  furniture,  sick  persons  carried  away 
in  their  beds,  thousands  of  half-clothed  men,  women, 
and  children,  pale  with  fear,  and  scarcely  knowing 
whither  to  turn,  filled  the  streets,  some  going  one  way, 
some  another ;  others  rushing  wildly,  with  no  object  in 
view  save  that  of  escaping  with  life  from  the  mighty 
calamity.  Pepys  now  began  to  occupy  himself  for  the 
public  safety.  He  went  amidst  the  crowds,  directed  the 
efforts  of  those  employed  to  pull  the  houses  down,  en- 
couraged them,  assisted  them,  and  laboured  like  a  hero 
wherever  he  found  an  opportunity.  The  scene  which 
presented  itself  to  his  view  is  vividly  described : — 

• 

*'  We  went  as  near  to  the  fire  as  we  could  for  smoke ;  and  all 
over  the  Thames,  with  one's  faces  in  the  wind,  yon  were  nearly 
bamed  with  a  shower  of  Are-drops.  This  is  very  true,  for  houses 
were  burned  by  these  drops  and  flakes  of  fire — three  or  four,  nay 
five  or  six  houses,  one  from  anothw.  Whra  we  could  endure  no 
more  upon  the  water,  we  to  a  little  alehouse  on  the  Bankside, 
over  a^nst  the  Three  Cranes,  and  there  staid  till  it  was  dark  al- 
most, and  there  saw  the  fire  grow;  and  as  it  grew  darker  and 
darker,  appeared  more  and  more ;  and  in  comers  and  upon  steeples, 
and  between  churches  and  houses,  as  fiir  as  we  could  see  up  the 
hill  of  the  city,  in  a  most  horrid,  Bialieioas,  bloody  flame^  not  like 
the  fine  flame  of  an  ordinary  fire.  We  staid  till  we  saw  the  fire 
as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  from  this  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  in  a  line  up  the  hill  for  an  arch  of  above  a  mile  long; 
it  made  me  weep  to  see  it.  The  churches,  houses  and  all  on  fire, 
and  flaming  at  onoe,  and  a  hotrid  noise  the  flames  made,  and  the 
crackling  of  houses  at  their  mine." 

While  working  for  the  puUio  safety,  Pepys  did  not 
neglect  his  own  stores  of  gold,  and  those  which  were 
under  his  charge  at  the  (Mce ;  but  oonv^ed  them,  with 
many  valuable  papers  and  much  plate,  that  same  ni^t 
by  moonl]§^t  to  a  deep  cellar.  The  next  day,  he,  with 
several  of  his  friends,  busied  themselves  in  di^poig  holes 
in  the  garden,  where  they  deposited  their  wines,  with 
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But  his  chief  employment  during  the  continnance  of  the 
fire  consisted  in  endeavouring  to  check  its  progress,  and 
prevent  it  from  extending  its  ravages  to  those  quarters 
of  the  city  as  yet  iminjured*  Through  his  efforts,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  men  whq  took  a  pride  iu  fol- 
lowing his  honourable  example,  it  was  at  length  subdued, 
and  by  sbw  degrees  died  away  for  lack  of  food.  The 
city,  however,  presented  a  wretched  appearance.  It 
looked  like  an  extinguished  furnace,  and  huge  clouds  of 
damp  smoke  rose  up  from  the  blackened  masses  of  build- 
ings. St.  Paul's  stood  a  shattered  ruin,  and  numerous 
other  public  edifices  formed  its  companions  in  the  general 
scene  of  destruction.  Those,  however,  who,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  &te,  had  been  too  startled,  too 
alarmed,  too  irresolute  to  adopt  any  precautionaiy  mea- 
sures, now  when  the  devastation  had  been  accomplished, 
applied  their  energies  to  the  task  of  renovation,  and  a 
new  city  began  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

Compliments  and  panegyrics  crowded  upon  Pepys. 
His  society  was  courted,  his  conversation  sought,  and 
every  mark  of  admiration  bestowed  on  him.  But  these 
empty  honours,  though  they  flattered  his  vanity,  would 
not  have  brought  much  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  had 
they  not  been  accompanied  by  a  continued,  though  gra- 
dufd  increase  of  his  worldly  wealth.  At  the  end  of  1666, 
he  finds  himself  worth  £6,300,  more  than  he  had  hoped 
for.  Himself  and  his  fieimily  were  in  the  perfect  enjoy* 
ment  of  health,  and  he,  moreover,  luxuriated  in  the 
pleasure,  great  as  it  was  to  him,  of  taking  his  meals  off 
silver  plates.  Public  affairs,  however,  were  in  not  so 
prosperous  a  condition,  and  there  were  even  those  who 
prophesied  the  immediate  and  entire  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
— "  from  which,"  says  Pepys,  "  God  deliver  us ! " 

Of  the  following  year  we  cannot  pause  to  make  much 
mention.  One  curious  fact  is  spoken  of  as  far  on  as 
March,  when  Pepys  says  he  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from 
some  cellars  that  had  not  been  uncovered  since  the  fire. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  city  began  to  grow 
into  shape  again,  streets  were  marked  out,  and  the  work 
of  renovation  was  carried  on  with  some  vigour.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  lost  his  mother,  whose  last  words 
were,  "God  bless  my  poor  Sam! " — ^words  which  affected 
him  to  tears.  AnoUier  incident  which  he  mentions  as  im- 
portant is  a  fierce  quarrel  between  himself  and  Sir  W. 
Pen.  '*My  heart,"  he  says,  "is  as  fujl  of  spite  aa  it 
could  hold ;  but  God  forgive  both  me  and  him  1  *' 

And  here,  until  the  publication  of  the  remaining  vo* 
lumes,  we  take  leave  of  Pepys.  We  have  pursued  his 
career  from  his  humble  clerkship  in  the  Exchequer  to 
the  period  when  he  hehl  one  of  the  most  honourable 
posts  in  that  department.  Our  readers  will  have  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  man  of  eccentric,  character,  and 
they  will  also  have  observed  that  the  times  in  which  he 
Uv^  were  well  calcuUted  to  allow  a  man  of  his  energy 
and  ability  to  distinguish  himself  above  his  peers. 
While  we  owe  to  Pepys  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  rare 
and  curious  information  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  for 
the  graphic  and  well-coloured  pictures  which  he  has 
presented  us,  of  the  times  and  the  men  among  whom  he 
lived,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  weakness  which 
led  him  to  the  commission  of  numerous  actionB  which 
history  cannot  record  otherwise  than  with  bhime.  But 
he  has  written  his  own  charaoter,  his  own  praisesi  and 
also  his  own  condemnation*  We  see  him  as  he  was. 
He  has  given  us  a  faithful  reflection  of  lus  mind,  and 
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who  wish  to  acquire  a  just  idea  of  him  and  his  period 
wiU  do  well  to  considt  the  voltune  before  ns. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  this  diary  has  been 
laid  before  the  pnblic,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  for  the 
care,  ability,  and  judgment  with  which  its  highly  gifted 
editor.  Lord  Braybrooke,  has  performed  his  task,  our 
thanks — the  thanks  of  all  who  read  the  work — are  due 


to  him.  Nothing  oould  be  more  admirable  than  the 
introduction  and  notes,  which  have  transfonned  the 
rough  diaries  of  Samuel  Pepys  into  one  large  and  con- 
secutive, and  dear  and  comprehenave  nsmtive.  Pepra 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  editor,  and  Lord  Braybraoke's 
valuable  services  will,  without  donbt^  be  appreelated  in 
the  liteiary  world« 
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THE  10th  august  AND  THE  2d  OP  SEWBMBEB. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  MINISTER. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  ISih  June, 
1791,  an  in  the  salon  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  apartment  was  arranged  with  extreme  neatness,  but 
without  muoh  elegance.  Books,  papers,  journals,  copies 
of  the  MomUeur,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  minister  to  learn  England's  opinion  of 
affiEun,  were  scattered  in  all  comers.  The  apartment 
was  empty,  but,  just  as  the  clock  struck  five,  two  men 
entered  it^  ushered  in  by  a  servant  in  plain  clothes. 

One' of  these  men — both  were  young — dressed  with 
scrupulous  neatness  according  to  the  modem  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  pale,  haggard,  and  thoughtful.  His  glance 
never  rested  still  one  moment;  he  seemed  looking  per- 
petually for  something ;  his  mien  showed  one  worn  by 
much  long  suffering. 

'His  companion  was  about  his  own  age ;  and»  though 
calm  and  sedate  enough,  yet  his  exterior  showed  much 
more  mental  and  material  happiness  than  was  evidently 
the  lot  of  his  companion. 

The  first  was  Charles  Clement,  the  second  Gracchus 
Antiboul.  Two  whole  years  fruitful  in  events  had  passed 
by,  and  no  tale  or  tidings  of  the  Duke,  of  Adela,  or  of 
Miranda  had  been  heard.  Their  disappearance  had  been 
complete  and  miraculous.  Not  an  agent  of  the  house 
could  tell  whither  they  had  gone,  and  the  two  first  were 
rated  among  the  emigrants.  One  or  two  notes  in  a  feigned 
band  had  come,  bidding  Charles  hope ;  but  six  montlis 
had  now  elapsed  sbce  he  had  even  had  this  small  com- 
fort. He  had  devoted  himself  cabnly,  solemnly,  grave- 
ly to  his  country.  He  was  an  influential  member  of 
several  revolutionary  clubs ;  but  his  heart  seemed  dried 
up,  he  never  smiled,  he  never  laughed ;  his  tongue  was 
bitingly  satirical ;  he  was  a  man  disappointed,  and  half 
broken-hearted. 

Qraoohus  Antiboul  had  married  the  young  girl  whom 
he  had  saved  from  ruin,  and  the  family  lived  tc^ther  in 
the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Donmiique.  Paul  Ledru  had  re- 
mained the  confidential  head-servant  of  Charles  Clement, 
while  his  wife  was  the  housekeeper.  They  had  preferred 
doing  this  to  entering  upon  business,  which  took  them 
Bway  from  one  they  loved  so  much.  Antiboul  and  his 
wife  lived  as  guests  in  the  hotel  Charles  had  preserved 
all  the  domestics  of  the  Duke.  His  principal  care  had, 
however,  been  to  sell  the  property  of  the  old  Duke,  and 
hifl  own  too,  which,  seising  a  good  opportunity,  he  had 
done  to  good  advantage.  The  proceeds  in  hard  cash  he 
had  remitted  to  England,  in  whose  funds  the  whole  of 
^  proceeds  had  been  inyested,  tQ  be  gradually,  mi  as{ 


occasion  offered,  resold  and  remitted  to  the  Uiuted  States 
of  America. 

These  duties  had  formed  his  occupation  daring  the 
two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille. In  vain  the  friends  tried  to  explain  to  themselves 
the  flight  of  the  three  persons  who  bore  with  them  the 
heart  and  hopes  of  dement. 

"  We  are  early,"  said  Charles  gravely,  "  too  early,  I 
am  afraid." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  for  here  oomes  onr  hosteas^"  replied 
Grracchus. 

At  this  moment  a  lady  exKtered,  and  «ppf€adied  the 
two  young  men. 

It  waa  a  woman  about  the  middle  height,  with  a  rich 
full  bosom,  elegant  figure,  and  an  erect  walk  asd  rapid 
step.  She  seemed  about  thirty,  but  was  more.  Her 
shoulders  sloped  gracefully,  while  her  remarkable  head 
stood  firmly  up  from  her  body,  with  some  little  pride  of 
manner.  Her  akin  was  singulariy  fresh  and  feir ;  her 
mouth,  without  being  pretty,  was  sweetly  soft  and  seduc- 
tive, with  lips,  which  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  chin,  be- 
spoke a  naturally  voluptuous  character.  Her  eye  was 
not  very  large,  of  an  auburn  grey,  but  in  the  very  Jwsfe- 
milieu  where  it  should  be,  open,  mink,  lively,  soft, 
crowned  by  dark  brown  eyelids  and  lashes,  and  hair; 
its  expression  was  most  varied,  now  grave,  now  proud, 
now  humble,  now  gentle — ^it  had  a  most  oareRsing  look. 
The  nose  was  what  we  should  call  a  pug,  or  rather,  it 
was  larger  than  it  should  have  been  at  the  extremity. 
A  large  open  forehead,  with  thin  red  veins,  which  swcll^ 
or  disappeared  in  a  most  rapid  manner,  added  to  the  no- 
ticeable character  of  her  countenance.  Her  oomplexion 
was  clear,  while  her  cheek  was  red  and  white  witii  won- 
drous rapidity,  according  to  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
A  soft  skin,  round  arm,  pretty  hand,  fresh  and  good  teeth, 
the  embonpoint  of  health.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the 
hostess  who  received  Charles  Clement  and  Graot^na  An- 
tiboul with  a  grave  politeness  which  savoured  a  little  of 
the  pedantry  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up. 

Such  was  Madame  Roland,  the  celebrated  and  unfor- 
tunate friend  of  the  Girondins,  whose  influence  over  those 
brilliant  but  inefficient  men,  aa  mvxk  as  anything  else, 
tended  to  their  ruin. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  M.  dement,"  she  said;  with 
a  kindly  nod  to  Gracchus,  "  still  grave  and  solenm.'' 

"  Madame,"  he  replied^  bowing,  "  if  I  had  no  private 
sorrows,  the  troubles  of  my  country  would  make  me  sad" 

"  But  we  must  be  hopeful,"  replied  Madame  "R^Kntd 

"  In  what  ?  In  the  King,  who  plots  with  the  Conrt  to 
violate  the  constitution  he  has  sworn  to ;  in  the  General 
Lafayette,  who  intriguea  and  dallies  with  the  Qomii  ia 
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the  AsseimHy,  torn  \>j  oonflicting  laciJnils  P  We  have  a 
dark  future  before  os/'  ' 

"  The  Court  party  is  truly  too  powerful,"  said  the  wife 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  ''  but,  exouae  me,  here 
oottiea  a  fresh  visitor."     And  she  inoTed  away. 

A  stout,  heavy;  ngly  man,  with  thick  lips  and  nose, 
entered.  His  head  was  like  a  bull's,  his  hair  loose  and 
shaggy,  while  his  whole  face  and  mien  showed  one  torn 
by  wild  passions,  by  ambition,  love  of  power,  and  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said  in  his  rough  way,  "I  come 
to  ask  you  for  a  basin  of  soupe.*^ 

"  Good  evening,  M.  Danton,"  replied  Madame  Ro- 
land rather  coldly,  as  she  turned  to  receive  several 
younger  men,  and  one  older. 

The  new  comers  were  Brissot  de  Warville,  Barba- 
roux,  Buzot,  and  others  of  the  Girondins. 

Roland  entered  immediately  after  with  an  air  of  fa- 
tigue and  anxiety,  followed  by  Pach^,  who  had  not 
jollied  the  Commune. 

Charles  Clement  and  Qracohus  remained  alone,  but 
were  soon  joined  by  a  new  eomer,  whom  Madame  Ro- 
land did  not  receive  muctk  more  cordially  than  she  had 
done  Danton,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  most  en- 
ergetic man  of  the  revolntion.  Madame  Roland  liked 
splendid  dreamers  and  talkers,  not  men  of  action. 

The  new  comer  yras  a  sli^t  man,  with  thin,  hard 
face,  small  eyes,  a  sallow,  bUious  complexion,  who  was 
doeased  with  serupDlom  nicety.  Hu  forehead,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  stud^it's  pallor,  showed  one  of  thought 
and  reflection.  His  inanner  was  cold  and  retiring; 
there  was  an  air  of  modesty,  tempered  by  conscious 
power  and  stoic  worth. 

This  was  the  soul  of  the  revdution,  the  rigid,  earnest, 
and  incorruptible  Maximilian  Robespierre. 

"(rood  evening,  citizens,"  he  said,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Clement  and  Antiboul,  ''what  news?" 

And  he  began  to  gnaw  his  nails  in  that  nervous  fe- 
verish way  which  denoted  the  never-tiring  restlessness 
of  his  mind. 

''I  believe  we  are  near  a  eot^  (PeUU,'^  replied  Cle- 
ment, "the  Court  party  is  mad,  and  does  not  know  us." 
''It  will  learn  in  time,"  said  Robespierre,  with  a 
frown,  and  clenching  his  fist. 

"But  will  the  people  resist?"  observed  Charles. 
"The  revolution  is   scarcely  begun,"  interrupted 
Robespierre.  | 

"Alas!  poor  France." 

"Messieurs,  to  dinner,"  said  Madame  Roland;  and 
the  whole  party,  to  which  Dumouriez  had  been  added, 
moved  at  once  to  the  dining-room.  ' 

There  were  no  women.  Madame  Roland  never  re- 
ceived any.  She  desired  to  reign  alone  in  her  little 
court;  besides,  her  favorite  Buzot,  the  man  she  loved, 
without,  it  is  thought,  ever  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
practical  propriety,  was  a  married  man< — and  had  she  re- 
ceived women,  she  must  have  received  his  wife,  which 
would  have  been  painful,  especially  as,  she  says,  as  a 
kind  of  excuse  for  her  own  passionate  attachment  for 
him,  "he  had  a  wife  who  appeared  not  up  to  his  level." 
The  dinner  was  plain,  but  the  most  mighty  affairs 
were  there  discussed,  affairs  that  were  to  change  the 
face  of  the  whob  world. 

Robmd  expressed  his  fears  that  the  King  was  not 
using  good  faith  towards  them.  Dumouriez  was  not  quite 
sure  of  this;  bat  De  Serran  supported  Roland. 


"  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  he  is  at,"  said  Rc^ 
land;  "  if  you,  who  have  never  beein  present  at  a  councii, 
were  once  to  see  him  there — how  unwillingly  he  signs 
any  decree  which  means  anything — ^how,  when  yon  speak 
to  him  of  war,  he  talks  to  you  of  travelling — ^when  you 
speak  of  diplomitoy,  he  turns  you  off  with  discussions 
about  the  manners  of  the  country  refened  to.  When- 
ever there  is  any  serious  business  to  be  done  he  will 
ask  me  about  my  works,  Dumouriez  about  his  life;  and 
every  now  and  then  out  come  whole  sentences,  which 
are  evidently  learnt  by  heart  from  her  Majesty,  from 
Monsieur,  from  the  Count  d'Artois." 

"  But  what  is  the  Court  aiming  at,"  said  one. 
"At  gaining  time — at  tricking  us,"  replied  Danton, 
in  a  fierce  tone,  and  with  a  frown  upon  his  face. 

"And  they  will  succeed,*'  said  Buzot  in  his  soft  way; 
"  but  if  they  gain  Paris,  they  will  not  the  Gironde." 
"What  will  the  Gironde  do?"  cried  Danton  angrily. 
"  Separate  itself  from  France,  and  prochum  itsetf  an 
independent  republic,"  said  Buzot. 

"  Never!"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken,  "I  am  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom,  a 
combatant  of  the  Bastille,  a  republican,  one  who  wishes 
to  see  the  entire  triumph  of  democracy;  but  be  my 
leader  whom  he  may,  I  am  ready  to  march  against  you 
who  would  ravish  from  France  one  single  province.  The 
country  before  everything. " 

"Well  spoken,  Clement,"  cried  Danton,  lookii^  as- 
kance at  Buzot  and  the  other  Girondins. 

Robespierre  said  notiiing,  but  his  look  was  eloquent. 
"I  cannot  see,"  said  Madame  Roland,  iiriio  had 
dightly  reddened  at  Charles's  reply  to  Buzot,  "what 
the  mere  abstract  geographical  question  has  to  do  with 
it.  The  Gironde  is  happier  as  an  independent  republipi 
we  will  suppose ;  why  aiiould  it  not  be  separate!" 

"The  geognqphical  question  is  everything,"  replied 
Charles  gently,  "  divided,  France  is  weak;  united,  she  is 
before  eveiy  people  in  the  world.  Were  I  in  the  As- 
sembl6e  Nationale,  I  should  declare  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try every  one  who  should  put  forth  a  scheme  which 
should  deprive  France  of  an  acre  of  land." 

Danton  and  Robespierre  glanced  warmly  at  Charles 
Clement.  The  Girondists  were  silent.  These  nice 
schemes  of  theirs  were  fine  and  great,  when  in  their  little 
committees  round  Madame  Roland  they  dreamed  instead 
of  acting,  and  talked  without  opponents.  But  they 
could  not  bear  discuBsion. 

The  conversation  turned  on  other  things,  and  soon 
the  dinner  was  ended. 

The  company  dispersed  about  the  room  in  little  knots. 
Roland,  Dumouriez,  and  the  other  ministers  held  coun- 
cil in  a  comer;  Brissot,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet  the 
author  of  FaubUu,  and  a  bright  specimen,  formed  ano- 
ther group,  while  Danton,  Robespierre,  Clement,  and 
Antiboul  spoke  in  whispers  in  a  comer. 

"We  must  act  with  more  vigour,"  said  Danton,  ad- 
dressing them.  "I  have  certain  infonnation  that  the 
Court  means  to  cmsh  us.  l*hese  well-meaning  men  are 
losing  us.  The  cote  droUe  is  ruining  the  cause  of  the 
revolution.  The  King,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Royal 
Princes  are  only  biding  their  time." 

"I  will  go  this  very  night  to  the  Jacobins,"  rqdied 
Robespierre,  "  and  try  and  move  them  to  a  little  more 
energy." 

"I  will  go,"  said  Charles. 
"And  I,"  i^lded  Gracchus. 
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"But  what  shall  tre  do?"  urged  Danton,  looking 
them  all  hard  in  the  face ;  '*  action  is  better  than  talk- 
ing." 

"I  am.  ready  for  anything,"  said  Clement,  firmly, 
**  even  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Nothing  else 
will  change  affairs.  Why  pare  the  claws  of  our  enemy, 
while  we  can  get  rid  of  him  altogether?** 

"You  are  the  man,'*  answere4  Danton. 

**But  what  would  you  do  ?  "  said  Robespierre,  biting 
his  nails. 

"That's  to  be  seen." 

"But  I  enter  into  no  conspiracies,"  answered  the 
Jacobin,  and  the  greatest  among  Jacobins,  too;  "my 
business  is  to  enlighten  the  people,  to  watch  the  march 
of  the  revolution,  and  to  do  my  best  to  see  that  the 
people  take  advantage  of  it  for  their  good." 

"Each  man  to  his  task,"  replied  Danton,  with  a 
slight  sneer. 

"Do  you  come  to  the  Jacobins?"  said  Robespierre. 

"We  aU  come,"  answered  Danton;  and  the  four  re- 
volutionists glided  from  the  apartment  of  Madame  Ro- 
land, leaving  the  ministers  to  talk,  the  Girondins  to 
dream,  whUe  they  went  forth  to  act. 


CHAPTER  U. 
THE  JACOBIN  CLtTB. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
Jacobin  Club,  do  much  spoken  of  in  history,  so  much 
calumniated  and  maligned ;  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  remarkable  political  association  which  the  world 
ever  saw — counting  among  its  members  Robespierre, 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Lebas,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
Mirabeau,  the  Duke  D 'Orleans,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,* 
and  hundreds  of  others  notable  in  history,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  Girondins :  it  held  its  sittings  in  the  locale 
of  an  old  convent. 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  In  the  spacious  hall  of  the 
Jacobins,  far  too  small  for  the  force  of  the  society,  sat 
twelve  hundred  men.  In  the  chair,  that  evening,  was 
some  unknown  liberal.  The  business  before  the  meet- 
ing was  formal,  the  election  of  members,  and  the  aflSlia- 
tion  of  branch  societies  was  being  made  known. 

An  orator  was  addressing  the  club,  with  all  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  lawyer — ^with  more  learning  than  talent — 
when  the  four  friends  entered.  Robespierre  and  Dan- 
ton moved  higher  up  than  the  entrance,  to  where  they 
saw  friends. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  kept  in  the 
background,  behind  the  shadow  of  a  pillar. 

The  haU  was  ill-lighted,  and  few  faces  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Near  to  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  stood 
several  persons,  all  visitors  to  the  club,  introduced  by  the 
privilege  of  members.  There  were  ^ve  on  one  bench; 
they  wore  heavy  cloaks  and  slouched  hats,  and  held  back 
in  a  retiring  maimer. 

"  Look,**  said  Gracchus,  with  an  imperceptible  glance 
at  the  other  two. 

Charles  Clement  fixed  his  eyes  on  them,  and  turned 
pale.  One  was  M.  Brown,  and  the  other  the  ex-Count 
Leopold.  A  cloud  of  painful  recollections  rushed  to  his 
mind;  and  he  did  not  notice,  which  Gracchus  did  minutely, 
that  they  both  wore  the  most  extreme  costume  as  yet 

*  Now  th«  CoBBt  de  N0b%. 


adopted  to  distmguiah  the  patriots  from  tfao  ^eaQlins, 
the  Royalists,  &c. 

"What  seek  they  here?"  said  Charles,  in  bis  most 
sombre  tone ;  for  sdl  his  sorrows  now  rushed  upon  him, 
fresh  as  the  first  day. 

"They  are  police  spies,'*  answered  Antiboul,  drily, 
while  his  eyes  wandered  upon  the  cloaked  figures  with 
intense  curiosity. 

Those  in  the  cloaks  had  noticed  this,  and  they  had 
bowed  their  heads  still  lower.  Clement  suddenly  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  them,  at  first  carelessly,  then  eiiriously. 
Presently  some  fancy  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  turned 
eagerly  to  Antiboul. 

"They  are  women,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

"They  are  women,"  replied  Antiboul,  drilj. 
At  this  instant  Danton  approached. 

"  Robespierre  is  going  to  speak,"  he  said ;  •*  but  ho 
will  resolve  nothing." 

At  this  instant  he  saw  the  two  cloaked  figures. 

"Good  evening,"  said  he,  approaching  them  with 
rough  politeness,  and  with  undisguised  pleasure. 

"They  are  friends  of  Danton,"  whispered  Charles 
Clement,  with  a  sigh ;  and  he  turned  away^— his  flick- 
ering hope  had  fled. 

"Danton  knows  who  they  are,"  replied  Grafoohus 
Antiboul,  still  watching  them. 

But  Charles  Clement  had  lost  all  interest  in  them  the 
instant  he  had  discovered  that  Danton  knew  them. 

Robespierre  had  begun  to  speak.  His  first  words, 
bad  as  was  the  manner,  had  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
assembly.  La  pairie  est  en  danger!  he  had  med  in  his 
shrill  tones.  This  exordium  kid  down,  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  show  in  what  way  it  was  in  danger.  He 
painted  the  I(jng,  Court,  and  aristocracy  leagued  with 
the  cote  droite  against  the  revolution,  and  consequently 
against  the  people.  He  showed  that  if  the  nation  was 
not  determined  and  firm  in  its  support  of  the  patriotie 
party,  that  the  monarchical,  or  rather  despotic,  party 
would  triumph,  and  all  the  ground  gained  by  the  revo- 
lution be  lost. 

Loud  cries  interrupted  him. 

«  ^  Aw  Monsieur  Veto  .'" 

"  A  ias  Madams  Veto  r 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Yeto  were  Louis  XYL  and 
Marie  Antoinette. 

"No  I"  cried  Robespierre.  "  I  ciy  not «  6m  .'  All 
I  ask  is,  that  the  King  should  govern  according  to  the 
constitution,  and  that  persons  who  are  not  covered  by 
ministerial  responsibility  should  not  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state.  I  ask  only  that  the  King  should  act 
according  to  his  own  personal  wishes,  unguided  by  a 
gang  of  selfish,  grasping,  and  ungrateful  courtiers,  who 
would  place  themselves  between  the  nation  and  the  so- 
vereign to  deceive  the  one  and  trample  on  the  other.** 

Murmurs  arose. 

'*I  am  aware,"  said  the  orator,  **that  many  of  you 
would  have  done  once  for  aU  with  monarohy ;  that  you 
desire  to  see  the  Erench  people  govern  themselves  by 
laws  without  a  sovereign.  I  am  perfectly  of  yonr  opi- 
nion. It  is  the  perfection  of  human  government.  A 
king  is  a  brute  force  to  coerce  and  tyrannise  ;  it  is  a 
compromise  with  truth  to  have  a  constitution  admitting 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  keeping  a  king^  an  emperor, 
(HP  by  whatever  other  name  you  cafi  the  tyrant."* 

Loud  sf^bHise  greeted  Robespierre,  wito  eoBtimied, 
however,  in  his  eold  way,  unmoved. 
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*«  But  how  are  wc  to  effect  this  ?  Pranoe  is  an  an- 
cient monarchy,  her  people  are  for  the  most  part  brought 
up  in  kingly  and  priestly  prejudices.  They  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  democracy.  They  can  neither 
sec  it,  nor  feel  it,  nor  touch  it,  and  therefore  they  know 
it  not.  With  these  elements  we  should  not  hope  to 
found  a  oommonwealth.  Let  us  be  satisfied  if  we  can 
drive  back  the  landmarks  of  despotism,  and  gain  any, 
even  the  most  moderate  portion  of  freedom.  For  my- 
self, I  am  ready  to  endure  persecution.  I  have  endured 
it ;  I  have  been  threatened  with  prosecution,  and  have 
hid  my  resting-place  from  my  enemies ;  but  I  have  my 
reward  in  my  conscience  and  in  the  approbation  of  my 
fellow-citizens.'* 

The  club  applauded,  and  Kobespierre  descended  from 
the  tribune,  having,  as  usual,  proposed  no  particular  line 
of  conduct,  because,  just  then  he  could  see  but  one,  and 
that  one  he  always  disapproved  of — and  disapproved  of 
once  too  often — insurrection. 

Danton  rushed  to  the  tribune. 

"  Action,"  he  cried  with  a  perfect  roar,  "  will  soon  be 
required  of  yon.  The  Court  is  about  to  act  itself.  It  is 
about  to  seize  all  patriot  deputies,  and  thrust  them  into 
new  bastilles.  I  ask  of  you  to  be  ready,  and  when  the 
signal  is  given,  to  rally  round  the  men  of  the  good 
cause." 

The  dub  applauded,  and  along  discussion  commenced 
relative  to  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the  provinces, 
to  enlighten  them  regarding  the  events  which  were 
passing  in  Paris. 

Danton,  however,  did  not  remain,  but  coming  up  to 
where  Charles  Clement  stood,  spoke  to  him. 

*^  A  cetie  mriV.'"  he  said  significantly,  and  left  the 
club. 

Charles  Clement  remained  puzzled  and  surprised,  for, 
having  given  no  rendezvous  to  Danton,  he  could  not 
understand  where  he  was  again  to  see  him  that  night. 

He  sought  Antiboul  for  an  explanation,  but  Antiboul 
had  gone  out ;  the  police  spy,  the  Count,  and  the  three 
mysterious  persons  in  cloaks  and  slouched  hats,  had  also 
disappeared. 

Clement  moved  away  also.  At  the  door  he  met 
Gracchus  Antiboul,  whose  face  was  radiant  with  joy. 

*'  Which  is  the  best  way  to  get  to  Charenton,"  said 
he,  taking  the  other's  arm,  and  drawing  him  rapidly 
along. 

Why?"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement. 
We  have  to  meet  Danton  in  that  neighbourhood 
about  midnight.     The  men  who  are  disposed  to  aid  the 
monarchy  hold  council  there." 

**  That  exphuns  Danton 's  words.  But  why  out  yon- 
der?" 

**  Because  the  position  is  less  watched.  But  let  us 
calculate  our  time.  We  have  much  to  say  and  do  this 
night." 

You  are  mysterious." 
I  will  explain  presently." 
But  why  walk  so  fast?" 

I  know  not  what  I  am  doing.    But  what  o\;lock 
is  it?" 

**Tcn.'» 

"  It  will  take  an  hour  to  walk  to  Charenton.  We 
had  best  walk  to  avoid  suspioion." 

"  We  can  take  horses." 

"It  will  be  best  not.  They  will  be  awkward  to  leave 
while  at  the  rendezvous." 
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"  As  you  please." 

"  We  will  start  at  eleven.  We  have  time  to  take 
our  pistols." 

"  Let  us  turn  to  the  Rue  Dominique,  then." 

'*  We  are  coming  from  it.     But  I  am  stm  puzzled." 
*"Why?" 

**  We  must  be  back  in  Paris  by  four  o'clock," 

"But  why?" 

"  Do  you  see  yon  palace,"  replied  Graochus  Antiboul 
— they  were  on  the  Place  Louis  XV. — "  where  lies  tho 
tyrant  and  his  vile  horde?" 

"I  do." 

"At  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  ere  the  dawn 
has  scarcely  broken,  we  must  at  Hko^ffukhet  on  the  river." 

**  But  what  means  all  this?" 
A  sentry  will  be  within  the  grille** — 
But  you  are  dreaming.'' 

"  To  whom  we  shall  say,  *  SaluL ' " 

"But  why?" 

"  And  he  will  reply,  '  Peuple, 

"  But,  my  dear  Antiboul,  what  is  the  bottom  of  all 
this?" 

"  We  are  just  at  the  top,  the  bottom  has  yet  to  be 
found." 

"  Go  on  your  own  way,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Charles, 
gravely. 

"  The  sentry  will  open.  Inside  we  shall  find  a  ser- 
vant in  livery,  who  will  ask  our  names,  and,  after  oer* 
tain  other  formalities,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  Prance  and  wife 
of  Louis  XYI.^  the  celebrated  original  of  Monsieur 
Veto." 

"  If  I  understand  a  word  of  this" — 

"It  isn't  fit  you  should.  Suffice  that  your  best 
friends  understand  for  you." 

"  Antiboul,"  said  Charles,  stopping,  "  there  is  some- 
thing under  this.     Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

"I  have  told  you  nothing,**  cried  Gracchus. 

"  Then  go  on,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
gracious." 

"  On  leaving  the  Queen's  chamber  to  return,  two  of 
her  waiting-women  will  be  there  to  lead  ua  out,'' 

«  Yes." 

"  And  these  wUl  be  the  men  in  cloaks  of  the  Jacobin 
Club." 

"Who  are?" 

"  Muranda  and  Adela." 

Charles  Clement  leaned  against  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  which  they  had  reached,  for  support. 

"  Courage,"  said  Antiboul,  with  a  joyous  laugh,  "your 
troubles  are  over." 

"But  why  did  they  hide  from  me ?" 

"  They  feared  your  joy." 

"But  their  absence?" 

"Alas!"  said  Gracchus,  shaking  his  head,  "the  poor 
old  Duke  received  a  sad  shock  on  the  day  of  the  taking 
of  the  BastHle.  I  fancy  his  senses  must  be  gone.  He 
curses  your  name,  vows  you  robbed  him  of  a  son-in-law, 
and  vowed  upon  the  head  of  Adela  an  eternal  maledk^ 
tion  if  she  held  the  remotest  communication  with  you." 

"  My  God !"  cried  Charles  Clement,  "  what  she  must 
have  suffered." 

"  Less  than  you,"  said  Antiboul  warooly  ;  *'  and  had 
she  not  her  devoted  and  attached  friend  Miianda  ?" 

"And  do  you  count  yourself  for  nothing,"  exclaimed 
Charles; "  you  who  savjod  my  life,  who  nursed  iM  thnwgh 
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m.v  long  and  dangerous  illness,  who  were  father,  mother, 
brother,  everything  to  me." 

"  A  bah!''  cried  Antibonl,  whistling  a  tune,  "talk  of 
them." 

"I  will,'*  said  Charles,  taking  his  friend's  hand. 

"  It  appears  that  they  have  been  to  England,  to  Ger- 
many, and  have  only  returned  to  Paris  within  a  fort- 
night. The  old  Diie  insisted  upon  returning  to  die 
alongside  liis  King,  to  whom,  in  this  his  dotage,  he  has 
become  devotedly  attached." 

"  How  he  must  hate  me." 

"  Not  at  all.  The  calm  of  the  interior  of  the  palace 
seems  to  revive  him,  and  they  told  me  he  had  become 
far  more  himself.  He  has  let  drop  a  hint  that  he  would 
like  to  see  you.  He  has  not  found  all  he  could  wish  in 
the  paUice  of  his  King. 

"  I  have,  then,  hope. 

"Besides,  Adela  told  me  how  noble  Miranda  had 
fought  for  you  all  along ;  how  she  had  taken  advantage 
of  everything  to  support  your  memory,  to  instil  your 
ideas,  your  thoughts,  into  his  mind ;  and  she  has,  I  think, 
succeeded." 

"  Noble  heart !"  cried  Charles. 

"Noble  heart,  indeed,"  replied  Gracchus  Autiboul, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"But  Adela,  how  looks  sheP" 

"  A  little  pale  and  thin,  but  lovely,  more  lovely  than 
ever." 

"  God  bless  her." 

"  She  looks  not  an  hour  older." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  ^Miranda  ?" 

"  Is  the  same  magnificent  creature  she  ever  was,  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  majesty  and  beauty." 

"  I  wonder  you  never  loved  her,"  said  Charles,  mus- 
ing. 

"  I  did." 

"You?" 

"I." 

"  And  how  did  you  never  speak?"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  Because  I  knew  it  was  vain." 

"You  amaze  and  astound  me.  She  was  no  proud 
dame  to  refuse  you  because  you  are  poor." 

"I  know  it." 

"  But  then" 

"She  loved  another." 

"  Another?"  cried  Charles  Clement,  almost  fiercely; 
while,  he  knew  not  why,  his  heart  leaped  wildly  to  his 

mouth. 

"Another,"  repeated  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

"  And  that  other  is" said  Charles,  gloomily. 

"That  is  her  secret — not  mine.  Some  day  I  will 
divulge  it." 

"You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour,"  said 
Charles  kindly;  "but  was  it  a  love  not  to  be  told  ?" 

"NottobetoW." 

"Above  her,  or  below  her?" 

"Neither." 

"  Then  I  can  understand  nothing.  The  lady  Miranda 
was  wholly  devoted  to  us,  went  nowhere,  received  no 

one" 

"My  dear  friend,  you  would  never  discover;  and  I 
shall  not  tell  you  now — ^perhaps  never  will." 

"Here  is  the  Rue  Dominique." 

The  two  young  men  entered  the  hotel  with  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  to  those  with  which  they  left  it. 
There  was  lightness  in  their  steps ;  and  when  they  en- 
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tered  a  small  room  where  the  wife  of  Gracchus  sat  work- 
ing, with  Paul  Ledru  and  Marie  near  her^  their  manner 
was  eloquent. 

"  News  ?"  said  the  wife  of  Gracchus. 

"Good  news!"  replied  Antiboul,  taking  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissing  her. 

They  are  found?"  she  said. 
They  are,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"Found!"  repeated  Paul  and  Marie,  in  one  voice. 

"Yes !"  cried  Charles  Clement,  radiant  with*  joy  and 
hope — another  man  from  him  who  the  same  evening 
entered  the  salon  of  Madame  Eoland — "  they  are  found, 
and,  please  God,  will  soon  be  restored  to  us." 

"But  let  me  tell  the  story,"  said  Gracchus,  "while 
Paul  will  ring  the  bell,  and  bid  Joseph  bring  our  cloaks, 
pistols,  and  swords." 

"You  are  going  out?"  exclaimed  his  wife;  "there 
is  more  fighting?" 

"  Not  yet,  love ;  but  there  will  be  soon." 

"My  God !"  cried  the  good  little  creature,  "and  you 
will  expose  yourself  I" 

"  My  love,  it  is  not  from  choice,  but  duty." 

A  servant  entered,  Paul  having  rung. 

"Our  pistols  loaded,  with  ammunition  besides,  a 
sword  apiece,  thick  cloaks,  and  slouched  hats^"  said 
Gracchus. 

His  vidfe  held  up  her  hands  in  despair. 

"Now  for  my  story,"  he  said;  and  he  explained  all 
he  knew  relative  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  Duke,  Mi- 
randa, and  Adela. 

"How  happy  you  must  be.  Monsieur  Charles !"  ex- 
clamied  the  wife  of  Gracchus  when  he  had  finished. 

"I  am  happy,  and  thankful  to  God,"  said  the  youn^^' 
man  fervently ;  "my  dearest  hope  and  wish  is  gratified." 

"Duty  first,  pleasure  afterwards,"  put  in  Antiboul; 
"  here  are  our  arms,  and  it  is  eleven  o'clock  passed.  We 
have  a  good  hour's  walk  before  us." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  swd  his  wife. 

"A  secret,  my  dear.  By  the  way,  Paul,  do  you  not 
come?" 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  permission,"  said  Ledru  humbly. 

"  Come  I  this  night  you  will  learn  how  men  of  heart 
are  required,  and  what  is  to  be  done." 

"  Be  careful,"  said  Marie,  too  proud  of  their  taking 
him  to  resist ;  for  hers  was  that  true  love  which  looked 
not  to  self,  but  the  object  loved. 

"  Away,  then !"  cried  Antiboul,  Paul  being  ready  in 
an  instant. 

The  women  received  a  few  words  of  comfort  and 
consolation,  and  the  three  men  went  out. 

Paul  Ledru  walked  first  alone.  Charles  Clonmit  and 
Gracchus  Antiboul  walked  behind. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,"  said  Charles  Clement^  after  a 
short  pause,  "  why,  if  you  loved  Miranda^  you  married 
your  present  little  wife  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  why,  would  be  to  tell  the  whole  secret ; 
but  still" 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  if  it  pains  you." 

"I  needed  a  woman's  affection,  sincerity,  and  truth 
to  draw  me  from  the  thought  of  her.  I  found  this  girl ; 
I  married  her,  and  I  am  happy  in  the  possession  of  her 
true  and  innocent  heart-- though,  crushed  under  this 
love,  the  old  rises  victorious  sometimes." 

"This  is  inexplicable.  Miranda  in  the  end  would 
not  have' remained  insensible  to  your  affection,  amd  you 
might  have  won  her.'' 
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"  Precisely  wliat  I  would  not  have  done." 

"But  why?"' 

"  Oh,  why !  My  dear  friend,  that  is  a  mystery  which 
time  may  and  may  not  elucidate.  Therp  is  a  mystery 
between  me  and  her  you  know  not  of,  and  perhaps  may 
never  know;  but  stiU  I  think  you  will,  without  hop- 
mg  it. 

"  I  lose  myself  in  conjectures,"  replied  Charles  Cle- 
ment. \ 

"Paul,"  said  Gracchus,  addressing?  their  companion 
who  was  ahead,  "  lead  the  way;  we  make  for  Charenton." 


CHAPTER  in. 
THE  CONSPIB.ATOKS. 

Pabis  was  dead,  to  all  appearance.  Scarce  a  soul 
was  in  the  streets.  Few  ventured  to  show  themselves 
out  after  eleven  o'clock,  save  dubbists  returning  from 
their  political  meetings.  Several  of  these  were  met  by 
the  two  Mends ;  and  even  when  they  had  passed  the 
Hotel  de  YiUe  they  became  numerous.  The  wine-shops 
of  the  Eanbouig  St.  Antoine  were  even  fulL 

"  One  would  fancy  the  work  was  for  to-night,"  said 
Ghraochus  Antiboul. 

"  I  fear  there  is  some  counterplotting/'  replied  Cle- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  no !  'tis  but  the  agents  of  Dauton  and  the  Ja- 
cobin stirring  up  the  people  for  the  coming  day." 

"But  what  mean  you  to  do  this  time?"  said  Paul, 
curiously. 

"  To  end  with  monarchy  altogether,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"  Vive  la  Republiqne  /^*  whispered  Ledru. 

"That's  it,  man,"  said  Antiboul;  "that's  the  cry 
which  in  a  few  days  will  wake  all  France,  and  rouse 
amid  the  dull  and  heavy  partisans  of  monarchy  some  life 
and  courage.'' 

"  But  will  there  be  courage  enough  in  the  masses  ?  " 
inquired  Paul. 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  taking  of  the  Bastille?" 
said  Antiboul. 

"  Have  I  forgotten  that  I  live  ?"  said  Paul,  warmly. 

"  Remember  that  day,  and  the  march  to  Versailles ; 
remember  the  faubourgs,  and  then  feel  no  doubt.  The 
day  the  signal  will  be  given,  the  monarchy  will  fall." 

Charles  Clement  was  walking  alone  behind,  thinking. 

Suddenly,  he  advanced  to  the  two  speakers. 

"  Do  not  turn  your  heads,"  said  he,  "  but  listen.  Wc 
are  followed ;  every  footstep  we  take  isodogged." 

"Pester  cried  Antiboul ;  "that  will  not  do  at  all. 
What  can  be  done  to  ascertain  the  truth  ?  " 

"Let  us  enter  this  wine-shop,"  replied  Charles. 

It  was  the  celebrated  iocale  whence  had  started  the 
attack  on  Reveillon. 

k'Hcarcely  had  the  three  friends  entered,  than  two  men 
in  ^oaks  passed  the  door,  taking  a  hurried  glance  inside. 
T^ey  then,  watched  by  Gracchus,  turned  down  a  lane 
opposite,  and  halted  in  the  dark. 

"M.  Brown  and  Count  Leopold,"  said  Gktwohus. 

Paul  Ledru  shuddered. 

"Let  us  straight  to  them,"  replied  Charles,  drinking 
up  the  wine  they  had  ordered. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Antiboul;  "wait  until  we  are  out 
on  the  road.  If  then  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them>  we 
must  retrace  our  steps." 

"But,"  oontinued  Charles,  "if  they  are  going  where 
ve  are  going." 
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"  Foi  de  Brutus/"  cried  Antiboul ;  "  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable." 

"  Then  let  them  follow  us. " 

"Agreed.  At  any  rate,  we  will  soon  discover  tlieir 
intentions.     En  route, ' ' 

And  the  three  went  out,  and.  retook  the  road  to  Cha- 
renton, without  a  glance  at  the  place  of  concealment 
occupied  by  M.  Brown  and  Count  Leopold. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  proceeded  twenty  yards 
further  when  they  heard  them  coming  up  behind  with 
cautious  and  measured  step. 

The  three  walked  rapidly,  without  a  word,  along  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Soon  they  were  in  sight 
of  the  barrier. 

"The  grille  is  shut,"  said  Charles,  in  a  whisper. 

"It  w^  open  to  us,"  replied  Antiboul;  "  and,  once 
outside,  follow  me  like  wild  goats.  I  will  see  to  the 
bottom  of  this  affair." 

Gracchus  made  for  the  gtUehet*  A  man  stood  near, 
with  a  musket  in  his  hand. 

"C»»ww.^" 

''Patrier 

"Where  go  you?" 

"To  the  good  work." 

The  sentinel  lowered  his  musket,  pushed  open  the 
small  side-door,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed,  dosed 
it  again. 

"Now,"  cried  Antiboul,  rushing  towards  a  wood- 
yard  which  stood  outside  the  barrier,  and  which  was 
protected  but  by  a  low  wall. 

Next  minute  the  three  were  ensconced  in  the  middle 
of  a  pile  of  wood,  whence  they  could  see  without  being 
seen. 

Scarcely  had  they  done  so  than  the  grille  opened,  and 
M.  Brown  and  Count  Leopold  passed. 

Sacre  bleu!''  cried  the  Count,  "where  are  they?" 
They  have  taken  a  run  for  it,"  replied  the  spy, 
drily.    "  They  liked  not  the  look  of  your  mug. " 

"But  what  are  they  up  to?" 

"To  the  meeting,"  said  Brown,  drily;  "and  mind 
you  be  cautious  there.  That  Antiboul  has  the  eye  of  a 
fox.     If  he  discovers  you  we  are  lost. " 

"  He  wiU  not  discover  me,"  replied  the  Coimt ;  "for 
I  must  revenge  myself  on  him,  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
whole  meeting  hanged,  or  guillotined  according  to  the 
fashion  proposed  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Guillotin." 

"  Bah!  the  Court  won't  have  pluck  enough  for  that. 
It  will  imprison  a  few,  buy  some  more,  and  threaten 
the  rest." 

"  Not  at  all.  Antoinette  will  force  the  King  to  be 
rigorous.  She  and  her  friends  are  right.  Severity  with 
this  canaille  Assembl^e  National,  or  ruin." 

"  Mildness,  concession  and  sincerity  would  be  better," 
said  the  spy.  "  Antoinette  should  not  phiy  with  edged 
tools." 

He  was  right.  Sincerity,  honesty  and  good  faith  in 
governments  would  always  save  governments  from  revo- 
lution. Louis  XVI.,  Charles  X.,  and  all  succeeding  dynas- 
ties, perished  in  France  from  insincerity,  dishonesty,  and 
bad  faith.  Kings  who  give  constitutions  to  kingdoms 
or  empires  only  from  fear,  to  violate  and  destrov  them  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  merit  expulsion,  if  not 
death.  All  European  revolutions  have  commenced  from 
the  crimes  of  power.  Tliose  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
are  the  same  old  story  over  again — an  enthusiastic 
people  receiving  gratefully  a  constitution  which  they 
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thought  given  in  sincerity,  though  wrong  from  fear, 
having  all  these  new  liberties  taken  from  them  as  soon 
as  there  waa  force  enough  to  back  the  crime.  Louis 
XVI.  went  to  the  block  for  the  same  reasons.  Will 
kings  never  understand  the  warnings  of  history  ? 

With  tli6  above  words,  the  two  men  were  out  of 
sight. 

*'  Charles,*'  said  Antibouli  grasping  his  friend's  hand, 
**  leave  these  two  men  to  me.  Whatever  they  do  or 
say,  leave  them.     I  will  settle  them  in  time." 

"  They  are  yours,  the  more  that  my  personal  hate  of 
the  Count  would  make  me  hesitate  to  act  against  him." 

"  Let  us  proceed.  They  are  far  enough  ahead  to  be 
unaware  of  our  presence.  Besides,  we  can  keep  beneath 
the  trees  which  line  the  road." 

The  three  companions  moved  on  rapidly  in  silence, 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  reached  the  village  of  Cha- 
renton.  They  paused  not  in  the  hamlet,  but  turned  ou 
one  side  into  the  fields. 

The  country  they  were  now  in  was  composed  of  gar- 
dens; the  road  they  followed  was  a  narrow  lane,  with  a 
wall  on  each  side.  Not  a  house  could  be  seen  before 
them,  nor  a  living  creature,  for  the  two  men  were  now 
nowhere  to  be  discovered. 

"We  are  near  the  end  of  this  journey,"  whispered 
Gracchus  Antiboul. 

As  ho  spoke,  they  had  entered  another  lane,  in  which 
appeared  a  small  country  house. 

"That  is  our  destination." 

Charles  and  Paul  examined  the  house  curiously.  It 
was  close  shut.  Not  a  shutter  was  open,  and  not  a 
glimpse  of  light  was  to  be  seen.  It  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  uninhabited  dwelling. 

"Here,  for  months  past,"  said  Antiboul,  "have  met 
the  patriots  who  would  deliver  France  from  the  yoke  of 
tyrants ;  here  sits  the  tribunal  which  is  to  judge,  con- 
demn, and  execute  the  monarchy." 

They  had  reached  the  house.  All  was  silence.  Not 
a  sound  came  from  within. 

Gracchus  knocked  thrice  at  a  shutter  beside  the  door. 

No  answer. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

"  Wait ! "  repUed  Antiboul. 

He  knocked  again,  this  time  twice;  and,  when  a  minute 
had  elapsed,  once. 

The  door  opened ;  and  the  three  companions,  rapidly 
entering,  closed  it  behind  them. 

They  were  in  a  passage  obscurely  lighted  up  by  one 
solitary  candle. 

"This  way!"  whispered  Gracchus;  and  he  led  the 
wav  to  the  further  cxtrcinitv,  where  was  a  door. 

Ho  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  kind  of  dining-room,  also 
dimlv  illumined  bv  one  candle.  A  sentinel,  armed  with 
a  musket,  Avalkcd  up  and  down. 

"Marseillos  and  Paris,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

The  scntiuel  nodded  assent,  and,  without  a  word, 
allowed  them  to  enter  an  inner  apartment. 

Here  sat  the  conspirators  round  a  largo  table,  wliile 
numerous  subordinate  agents  stood  around,  wrapped  in 
large  cloaks.  Among  these  were  the  two  spies  of  the 
police,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

At  the  table  sat  Danton,  Santerre,  Pabre  d 'Eglantine, 
Pauls,  Huguenin,  Gonehon,  Marat,  Alexandre,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Varlet,  Lenfaut,  Barbaroux,  and  one  or 
*wo  others. 


"Welcome!"  cried  Danton,  addressing  Charles  and 
Gracchus;  "here  are  two  vacant  chairs.  ITie  patriot 
who  accompanies  you  must  stand  for  want  of  sitting." 

Charles  and  Gracchus  seated  themselves,  while  Paul 
Ledru  took  up  a  post  near  the  door,  to  watch  that  the 
spies  did  not  escape. 

"AVell,"  said  Danton,  "  I  was  saying — ^no  more  words 
— ^we  waste  time — why  so  much  ceremony  with  aristo- 
crats and  tyrants?  Do  like  them — you  were  under,  put 
yourselves  over;  that's  the  whole  revolution." 

"But  how?"  said  Marat. 

"  That's  what  we  have  met  to  decide,"  exclaimed 
Danton.  "  I  have  a  plan.  I  would  show  the  King  and 
the  National  Assembly  the  power  of  the  people.  I 
woidd  give  them  one  chance — the  King,  of  giving  up  his 
traitorous  designs  against  France,  his  league  with  fo- 
reign enemies,  with  the  traitor  Lafayette ;  the  Assembly, 
of  putting  an  end  to  its  vacillation  and  weakness.  I 
want  neither  to  put  down  the  King  nor  the  Parliament, 
if  they  honestly  obsen^e  the  constitution,  break  with  the 
emigration  and  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  stand  by  the 
people." 

"  A  dream,"  said  Marat,  while  Charles  and  Antiboul 
applauded. 

"'^Vhat  would  you,  then? "  cried  Danton. 

"  Proclaim  the  republic,  and  have  done  for  ever  with 
the  whole  race  of  kings,"  replied  Clement,  warmly. 

"With  the  King  in  the  Tuilleries,  supported  by  half 
Paris? — with  an  army  whose  patriotism  is  doubtful? — 
with  a  populace  who  know  not  what  it  mean3  ?  No ! 
That  will  come  all  in  good  time,  if  you  have  patience ; 
but  the  pear  is  not  yet  ripe." 

"  Then,  your  proposition?"  said  Santerre. 

"  Is  this.  Let  the  Faubourgs  rise  en  masse,  let  them 
go  to  the  Tuilleries  and  show  their  force,  let  them  enter 
the  palace  of  Louis  and  teach'  him  what  he  has  to  ex- 
pect if  he  be  obstinate — trust  the  rest  to  eliance.  If 
there  be  resistance,  we  must  fight;  if  there  be  none,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  moral  victory.  We  shall 
thus  have  the  mind  of  Paris.  Not  that  I  oppose  the 
extreme  act  being  complete  at  once;  but  I  doubt  if  the 
mind  of  the  masses  is  sufficiently  prepared." 

"We  shall  see,'*  said  Santerre.  "I  answer  for  my 
faubourg ;  before  daylight  it  shall  be  in  motion." 

"And  I  for  the  Cordelieu,"  said  Marat. 

"And  I  for  the  cite,'*  cried  both  Fabre  d^Eglanlinc 
and  Gonehon. 

"But  let  us  discuss  the  details  and  distribute  the 
roles y**  said  Danton,  taking  a  sheet  of  paper. 

This  important  part  of  tlie  business  occupied  an  hour. 
The  insurgent  chiefs  showed  themselves  consummate 
masters  in  the  art  of  getting  up  a  popular  movement. 
They  spoke  and  arranged  details  with  the  precision  and 
coiTeetncss  of  military  men.  They  saw  what  was  wanted 
at  a  glance. 

But  then,  with  all  their  eiTors — and  those  of  most  of 
them  are  unpardonable,  temble,  awful — ^these  men  were 
real  revolutionists.  Except  Marat,  they  were  men  of 
audacious  courage,  devotion  and  earnestness.  They 
meaut  what  they  said,  and  knew  nothing  too  difficult 
to  undertake  to  arrive  at  their  ends.  They  had,  too, 
one  quality  which  placed  them  far  above  the  Court  party, 
above  the  Girondins,  above  most  of  the  leaders  of  revo- 
lutions before  and  since — decision.  They  could  have 
patience ;  they  could  wait  and  bide  their  time  with  out- 
ward calmness,  showing  nothing  of  the  devouring  im- 
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patience  tliej  really  experienced;  but,  when  the  time 
came,  they  did  not  talk — they  acted. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  ere  the  arrangements  were 
all  completed.  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antibonl 
had  skillfully  escaped  taking  any  leading  part  in  the  affair. 

"Now  for  action,"  said  Dauton. 

"Not  yet!'*  cried  Gracchus  Antiboul,  rising,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  whole  company  started. 

"Not  yet,**  he  continued,  "for  the  most  important 
part  of  our  sitting  has  yet  to  come.  To  succeed  in  our 
enterprise  against  the  Court,  the  Court  must  remain  un- 
aware of  our  intentions ;  they  must  remain  lulled  in  pro- 
found security,  or  we  are  lost ! " 

"Yes !  yes ! "  cried  the  conspirators. 

"  Now,  this  is  impossible,  if  we  separate  as  we  are 
now.     There  are  traitors  in  our  midst.'* 

The  assembly  stood,  as  it  were,  stunned ;  but  not  a 
man  spoke,  awaiting  the  explanation. 

"  Police  spies !  two  men,  who,  I  know  not  how  or  by 
what  means,  have  penetrated  here  to  report  our  pro- 
ceedings to  the  King  and  to  the  Government." 

"  Who  are  they  ?'*  thundered  Danton. 

"I !  '*  said  M.  Brown,  who  saw  the  eye  of  Antibonl 
resting  on  him. 

I !  ^  repeated  the  Count  Leopold,  unabashed. 
Kill  them!"   said  Marat,  who  was  trembling  like 
a  woman,  with  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  No !  '*  cried  Danton,  who  had  quivered  and  lowered 
his  eyes  as  the  two  men  advanced — Danton,  who, 
while  betraying  the  Court,  took  its  money  for  his  plea- 
sures and  debauchery. 

"Death  to  the  spies!"  said  Santerre. 

"  We  have  but  done  our  duty,'*  exclaimed  M.  Brown, 
calmly ;  "  we  have  been  caught ;  we  are  ready  to  pay 
the  penalty." 

"To  death  with  them  at  once!  "  repeated  Marat. 

"Perfectly  useless  murder,"  said  Dauton,  quietly  and 
contemptuously.  "These  two  men  can  be  kept  here 
under  guard,  disarmed,  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  a 
cellar,  until  their  report  is  too  late ;  then  they  can  go 
freely  about  their  business." 

"  I  call  for  death,"  said  Marat. 

" Let  it  be  decided  by  a  show  of  hands,'*  said  Danton. 

"Agreed!  agreed!"  rose  from  all  sides. 

The  two  criminals  before  this  strange  judgment-bench 
were  removed  to  the  end  of  the  room  while  the  vote 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate  took  place.  Both  were 
a  little  pale,  for  their  position  was  so  far  worse  than 
death  that  it  was  undecided. 

"  Those  who  are  for  putting  the  two  spies  to  death," 
said  Danton,  "  hold  up  their  hands." 

A  number  of  hands  were  held  up.  Marat,  Fabre, 
Panis,  Huguenin,  Gonchon,  Yarlet,  Lenfant,  voted  for 
death. 

"  The  contraiT,"  said  Danton,  with  a  frown. 

Santerre,  Charles,  Gracchus,  Paul,  Alexandre,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  Barbarou:^  raised  their  hands. 

"The  numbers  are  equal,'*  cried  Danton;  "it  rests 
with  me.  Scelerats;  brigands P '  he  continued,  addressing 
the  spies,  "  you  deserve  death,  but  I  spare  you.  Learn 
to  be  better  citizens.    But  who  will  guard  them  ?" 

"  I,  with  the  porter,'*  said  Paul. 

"  And  who  answers  for  vou  ?" 

"  We  do,*'  said  Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus ;  "one 
of  them  is  his  bitterest  enemy.'* 
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"  Then  why  did  you  vote  against  his  death?"  inquhred 
Danton,  curiouslv. 

"  For  tliat  very  reason,"  replied  Paid. 

"  Good  !     You  answer  for  them,  then." 

In  two  minutes  more  the  police  spies  were  searched, 
deprived  of  their  arms,  and  tied  back  to  back.  In  this 
state  they  were  home  to  a  cellar,  and  placed  upon  a 
heap  of  straw. 

This  done,  tLo  conspirators  dispersed,  each  gaining 
Paris  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Danton  and  some  friends 
had  a  vehicle ;  Santerre  was  mounted  on  a  horse. 

"There  is  place  for  two  in  my  cart,**  said  Danton, 
addressing  our  two  friends. 

Charles  and  Gracchus  accepted. 

"  Roland  is  dismissed,  you  are  aware?"  said  Danton. 
No!"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  much  surprised. 
It  is  true ;  I  have  it  from  Barbaroux.  The  letter 
came  announcing  it  soon  after  we  left.  The  Court  is 
determined,  if  it  can,  to  end  with  the  revolution.'* 

"  Madness, '  *  said  Charles.  "  By  the  way, ' '  he  added, 
in  a  whisper  to  Danton,  "  I  shcdl  be  in  the  Tuilleries 
before  you." 

"  How?"  inquired  the  tribune  of  the  faubourg,  look- 
ing hard  at  him. 

"I  will  have  an  interview  with  Marie  Antoinette." 

"Wliat  for?"  said  Danton,  gravely. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

"Ah!"  cried  Dauton,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, "  stay  there  then  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when 
the  attack  comes,  defend  the  Queen's  person  if  the  mob 
should  seek  to  outrage  her.  Insults,  contumely,  she 
must  expect,  because  she  has  deserved  them;  but  I  would 
not  have  her  personally  injured." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  inveigled  by  her  charms 
and  seductions,"  said  Charles  Clement,  with  a  smile. 

"Not  I,**  replied  Danton,  almost  brutally;  "but  I 
have  promised  to  protect  her  as  a  woman,  whatever  I 
do  against  the  Queen.** 

"  I  will  stop, "  said  Charles,  "  the  more  so  that  I  have 
friends  whom  I  wish  to  be  near.*' 

"  Adela  de  la  Kavilliere  and  the  Countess  Miranda," 
whispered  Danton,  with  a  laugh.  "  It's  the  talk  of  the 
palace,  how  the  heiress  of  the  noble  house  loves  the  rabid 
young  Jacobin.  Look  to  her,  my  boy,"  said  Danton, 
kindly  ;  "a  woman's  heart  is  worth  more  than  all." 

Thus  spoke  this  strange  being.  Fierce,  bloody,  reck- 
less, setting  no  value  on  human  \ife,hdedauey,  with  all  the 
vices  of  Mirabeau  and  Marat,  he  vet  had  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  a  sentiment  which,  at  a  later  period, 
burst  forth  in  a  pure  and  romantic  passion  for  the  young 
girl  who  became  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  two 
Dautons,  who  still  live,  or  did  recently,  to  admire  their 
father's  greatness  and  genius,  and  deplore  his  crimes. 

In  such  talk  the  conspirators  whiled  away  the  time, 
which  soon  brought  them  to  Paris. 

Danton  took  the  two  friends  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  Here  they  separated  as  the  clock  struck  half- 
past  three. 

"What  day  of  the  month  is  itP"  said  Charles  to 
Gracchus,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

"  The  20th  of  June,"  replied  Antibonl. 

"  I  shjill  ever  regard  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life." 

"  And  the  Monarchy,  as  one  of  the  worst." 

Gracchus  was  right ;  the  20th  of  Jnn^  was  but  the 
prelude  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2d  of  September. 
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"  Are  you  tired  ?'*  said  Aiitiboid,  as  lie  felt  his  friend's 
arm  trembling  in  his. 

"  No !  I  feel  fresh  and  vigorous ;  but  the  passionate 
delight  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  makes  me 
waver  like  a  drunken  man." 

"  You  are  not  happier  than  I,**  said  Antiboul,  gently. 

"  I  know  it,  my  friend,  I  know  it,"  repeated  Charles 
Clement,  "  and  never  shall  your  noble  friendship  be  for- 
gotten.'* 

"  To  speak  of  other  things,"  said  Antiboul,  gravely, 
"  I  have  my  suspicions  of  Danton.  He  is  with  us,  but 
he  is  not  incorruptible  like  Robespierre.  His  secret 
workings  with  the  Court  bring  him  money." 

"And  yet,  to-night?'* 

"  He  will  act  against  them.  But  though  I  feel  con- 
vinced he  will  remain  with  the  people,  I  am  sure  he  takes 
money  under  pretence  of  betraying  the  popular  cause."  ^^ 


"I  think  he  has  promised  to  save  the  persons  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,"  said  Charles, 
"  without  acting  for  the  Monarchy.  I  don't  blame  him. 
I  hate  them  both ;  the  one  a  fool,  an  inane  driveller, 
who  coquets  with  people,  Austrians,  army,  demagogues, 
anybody ;  the  other  a  tyrant  by  blood,  race,  habit — in 
fact  an  Austrian,  to  say  nothing  of  her  notorious  faith- 
lessness to  her  husband.  And  yet,  what  Danton  would 
do  for  money,  I  would  do  for  nothing.  I  would  save 
them." 

"  I  fear  they  wUl  not  let  us.  They  are  blind,  obsti- 
nately blind.'* 

"  We  shall  see ;  but  courage,  my  heart,  here  is  the 
trial.^' 

They  were  at  the  guichtt  of  the  TuiUeries,  in  sight  of 
the  sentinel. 

(To  he  coniinved.) 


SONNET. 
ON  visrriNO  "the  mouht"  at  shettieIiD. 


The  Bombre  antnmn-time  was  o'er  the  land. 

The  spring  of  life,  renewed,  was  on  my  heart, 
And  all  that  happy  memories  impart, 

As  light  on  blossom,  bade  sweet  thought  expand. 

As  with  a  tremulous  ^ow,  half  awe,  I  passM 

The  portallM  way  that  led  unto  that  home— 
The  poet*s  sanctuary — my  shrine  become, 


From  the  heart's  grateftil  praise  for  glory  cast" 
From  the  full  ark  of  song — sojourning  there — 

On  life's  way-side  from  childhood  upon  me ; 

A  thought  that,  link'd  with  home-scenes,  dear  must  be— 
Which  all  his  kindness  then  makes  still  more  dear  1 — 
RememVrance  of  that  hour  becomes  a  chime. 
Voiced,  in  the  joy  of  thought,  to  glad  the  step  of  Time ! 

Fbxssbick  Eirocs. 


THE  DIRGE  OF  CHILLON. 


I  STOOD  by  Leman's  lake, 

As  evening's  dews  descended, 
And  earth  and  heaven  were  blended 

In  one  deep  mist  of  grey; 

And  the  rude  mountain-tops. 
And  the  enclouded  sky, 
Were  iu  embraces  lost: 
And  the  white  castle  stood. 
Like  nun  in  sullen  mood. 
Turning  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
Praying  to  be  forgiven 
For  all  her  deeds  of  blood. 

Silent  were  the  waters — 
(yer  their  glassy  £sce. 
With  melancholy  grace. 
The  white  swan  floated  slowly; 
And  the  old  castle. 
Through  the  dim  twilight, 
Slept  like  the  swan. 
Upon  lake  Leroan. 
I  thought  of  Bonnivard 
And  Byron,  for  Byron's  name 
Is  mingled  now  with  ChiUon's  fame. 
And,  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Will  Savoy's  crime. 
To  the  hero  of  Geneva, 
Float  on  for  ever. 

O'er  the  dark  waters. 

Gently  spreading. 

Swelling,  and  receding. 

Eventide's  melodies 

Floated  along; 

And  the  vesper  song. 
Echoed  from  mountain  to  mountain; 

And  the  old  castle. 
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Like  a  dying  swan, 

By  the  lake's  margin  slipping, 

Seemed  in  its  death 

To  melt  away  in  song. 

TnE  DIROX. 

"  The  evening  enshrouds  us. 
The  day  fades  in  night. 
The  &Uing  mist  weeps 
The  departure  of  light. 

"No  tread  in  my  dungeons. 
No  mirth  in  my  hall. 
Time  has  his  rude  hand 
Swept  over  all. 

**By  th'  oblivion  of  silence 
My  story  be  told. 
Till  no  one  remembers 
TheChillonofold. 

**  Dim  be  the  shadows 
On  history's  wall. 
And  time's  changing  breath 
Be  diffused  over  alL 

^  Solemnly,  silently. 
Put  out  the  light. 
And  cover  my  deeds 

With  the  blackest  night.** 

No  sound 's  on  the  lake, 
In  the  dungeon  or  hall; 
Deep  silence  o'er  all. 
Like  the  silence  of  death, 
At  the  swan's  last  breath. 
As  night  casts  her  pall 
Over  all,  over  all. 


M.  C.  Coois. 
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POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  RUSSIA, 


Hitherto  the  monthly  rapidity  of  evonta  has  only 
enabled  us  to  glance  at  Russia  as  affected  by  the 
Dannbian  province  question.  Let  us  now,  while 
France  is  awaiting  her  election  of  a  president — while 
Crermany  is  resting  after  her  terrible  scenes  at 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin — ^look  at  Russia,  and 
see  if  she  be  attogether  that  untouchable  power 
which  many  conceive  her.  Hitherto  she  has  re- 
mained unshaken  in  presence  of  the  European  con- 
vulsion ;  bat  this  by  no  means  proves  that,  any  more 
than  England,  she  can  prevent  herself  from  suffer- 
ing the  infallible  and  inevitable  law  of  progress.* 

We  must,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  comprehending 
the  question,  look  at  Russia  in  her  actual  position, 
and  then  in  her  connection  with  the  numerous  sur- 
rounding populations  akin  to  her  in  race  and  religion. 
I  moreover  look  not  at  all  at  the  question  as  if  it  were 
our  interest  to  see  Russia  weakened.  Powerful, 
great,  civilised,  and  free,  Russia  would  be  a  splendid 
customer ;  and  that's  all  we  want.  We  are  not  at  all 
jealous  of  her.  We  are  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  and  in  all  probability  will  remain  so. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  overrate  Russia,  or  to 
count  her  for  nothing  in  the  European  question. 
Both  views  are  wrong.  Russia  is  great,  powerful, 
strong.  Its  population  is  vast  and  energetic.  It  is 
strong,  too,  by  its  affinity  to  the  races  around  who 
have  the  same  religion  and  blood,  and  who  would  be 
the  same  nation  but  for  the  detestable  policy  of  the 
empire.  Russia  free  and  liberal,  it  would  not  matter 
if  she  numbered  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 
England  and  France  would  in  this  case  be  forcibly 
united,  the  most  important  political  necessity,  and 
one  which  would  be  the  most  productive  in  all  the 
world's  history.  Despite  the  vicious  system  of  Russia, 
she  has  much  sympathy  in  the  populations  around 
her.  We  have  only  to  allude  to  the  feeling  which 
once  existed  between  her  and  Greece.  When  Russia 
was  at  war  with  Turkey,  the  Greeks  aided  them  by 
insurrections;  and  the  wretched  disappointments  they 
experienced  when  peace  existed  between  the  two  ene- 
mies, did  not  decrease  their  zeal.  They  were  always 
devoted  and  ready.  They  found  sailors  for  the  Im- 
perial fleet,  and  thus  materially  served  Russia.  The 
Servians  and  Montenegrias  were  equally  devoted  ; 
but  then  Russia  had  an  object  to  gain — she  wanted 
their  assistance.  Catherine  II.  gave  them  every 
encouragement.  She  instituted,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
a  body  of  cadets,  in  which  hundreds  of  Greeks  were 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Russia 
was  open  to  all  Greek  refugees  ;  land  was  given  to 
them  in  Tauris ;  and  they  founded  the  prosperity  of 
Negina,  and  also  of  Odessa.  Thence  the  Greek 
merchants  sent  money  and  books  to  their  enslaved 
fellow-countrymen,  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, out  of  hate  to  Turkey.  Here  I  must  quote 
M.  Tourgueneff : — 

**  In  oosnectioii  with  religious  books  for  the  use  of  the  masses, 
we  must  quote  a  fret  which  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  the  con- 
nection  of  BAssia  with  the  outer  SclaTonic  populations.  To  see 
what  i«  going  on  in  Austria,  one  would  hwdly  belieye  that  the 

*  Those  who  would  thoroughly  understand  this  question  should 
ilndy  <*Ia  Russie  et  les  Busses/*    3y  Tourgueneff. 


Austrians  of  Sclavonic  race  were  prohibited  from  printing  each 
year  more  than  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  alphabet,  gram- 
mar, and  other  books  indispensable  for  elementary  instruction. 
A  convention  having  taken  place  between  Russia  and  Austria — a 
convention  which  authorised  the  first  of  these  powers  to  keep  a 
chapel  and  a  Eussian  priest  on  the  spot  where  was  buried  the 
Grand  Duchess  Alexandrine,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Pahtine  Joseph 
— ^it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  chaplain  should  not  possess 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  holy  books,  which  were  pointed 
out  by  name,  and  that  these  books  should  not  be  renewed  but  at 
intervals  previously  determined  on.  This  is  how  the  Auatrian- 
Sdavonians  were  treated  scarcely  thirty  years  ago.  Smuggling 
corrected  the  errors  of  Government." 

Things  have  changed.  "When  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander gave  up  the  course  of  liberality,  and  attacked 
all  he  had  before  upheld,  he  at  the  same  time  altered 
his  policy  to  the  Sclavonic  races,  and  lost  their  sym- 
pathy. His  new  policy — benighted,  retrograde,  es- 
sentially hostile  to  all  progress,  bad  for  Russia  and 
all  around  her — was  discovered  in  all  its  nakedness 
on  the  insurrection  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  and 
then  on  that  of  Greece  against  Turkey, 

Prince  Ipsilanty,  son  of  an  ex-hospador  of  Mol- 
davia and  general  in  the  service  of  Russia,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection  in  the  principalities. 
This  enterprise  did  not  please  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. All  it  had  to  do  was  to  disavow  it.  Instead 
of  simply  doing  so,  it  showed  itself  hostile  to  the  un- 
fortunate insurgents,  and  suffered  the  chief,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  Austrian  territory,  to  be  arrested, 
without  making  a  protest,  and  there  let  him  die  in 
the  fortress  of  Mungatch.  Soon  after  came  the 
Grecian  insurrection.  Here  Russia  was  bound  in 
honour  to  aid  her  old  allies  and  friends ;  but  Alexan- 
der betrayed  them,  and  remained  immovable.  Capo 
d'Istrias,  the  Emperor's  foreign  minister,  in  vain 
urged  him  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  Turkey.  The 
Emperor  was  under  a  sinister  influence,  an  influence 
which  had  more  effect  with  him  than  all  his  duties, 
or  the  Bufferings  of  his  co-religionists.  Mettemich, 
the  concentration  of  all  that  is  bad  in  policy,  was 
advising  him.  This  Austrian  minister  had  persuaded 
the  Emperor  that  to  aid  Greece  was  to  encourage  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  Europe.  Capo  d'Istrias  was 
sent  away,  and  the  Greeks  abandoned. 

From  this  time  d&tes  the  paramount  influence  of 
Mettemich  in  the  affairs  of  Russia,  even  to  its  most 
interior  details.  But  Mettemich  was  not  minister- 
in-general  to  despotism  for  nothing.  After  his  fall, 
it  was  found  that  he  received  a  pension  frpm  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  50,000  francs  per  annum,  and 
that  this  pension,  stopped  for  a  moment  by  a  mis- 
take, was  raised  to  75,000  by  Nicolas.  Of  course, 
Mettemich  looked  to  Austria  first,  and  to  Russia 
next — ^which  means  that  the  Czar  received  very  little 
real  value  for  his  money. 

Since  these  events,  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  their 
co-religionists  have  grown  colder  every  day.  In 
Greece,  Russia  is  no  longer  cared  for.  England 
and  France  share  the  sympathies  of  the  population. 
Had  Russia  been  liberal  and  honest,  the  similarity 
of  faith  would  have  made  her  the  favoarite.  Among 
the  Christians  under  Turkish  dominion  the  same  has 
occurred.  The  Servians  are  at  the  head.  They  are 
a  brave,  intelligent  people,  attached  to  their  faith, 
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independenti  and  the  finest  type  of  the  Sclavouian 
race.  They  were  warm  allies  of  Russia,  which  assisted 
them  also  when  they  made  an  insarrection  under 
Tchemey  George ;  but  peace  came,  and  the  Servians 
irere  aaorificed  by  the  Empire.  Still  the  Servians 
preserved  their  devotion  unto  the  Czar,  until  at  last. 
when  gaining  liberty,  when  making  a  constitution, 
they  placed  themselves  in  antagonism  with  Russia, 
which  believes  liberty  and  constitution  inventions  of 
the  devil.  Accordingly,  when  they  chased  away 
Milosch,  and  took  the  grandson  of  Tchemey  George 
for  their  chief,  they  sought  the  support  of  Turkey. 
MiloBch  was  supported  by  both  Austria  and  Russia  ; 
and  if  tyranny  be  re-established  in  Servia,  it  will  be 
by  the  Empire.  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  the 
great  champion  of  despotism  is  working  against  free- 
dom ;  in  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  which  has  pro- 
duced several  leading  men  for  Russia — Kantemlr, 
Stourdza,  and  Prince  Mavrocordato. 

We  thus  see  the  Russian  Government,  at  first 
guided  by  the  fatal  influence  of  Austria — that  Aus- 
tria connection  with  which  aided  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Louis  Philippe — then  giving  way  to  its  own 
terrors,  alienating   Greeks   and    Sclavonics  by  an 
absurd  fear.    Poland  is  another  example  of  her  fatal 
policy.     I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  tyrannic 
Polish  nobles;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  conduct  of 
Hussia,  and  Russia  has  here  been  injuring  itself. 
Qreat  as  it  is,  its  power  would  have  been  colossal 
with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.     The  whole 
Sclavonic  race,  in  whom  nationality  is  almost  more 
powerful  than  the  love  of  liberty,  would  have  looked 
up  to  Russia ;  and  events  are  showing  that  races 
have  vast  influence  on  politics.     W^e  find  Hungary, 
as  much  from  race-feeling  as  anything  else,  aiming 
at  separation  from  Austria;  while  the  Sclavonics, 
represented  by  Jellachich,  seek  again  to  shake  off"  the 
yoke  of  the  Hungarians.   To  eflect  this,  we  have  seen 
the  latter  joining  with  the  Imperial  party,  whom  they 
detest,  but  which  has  cleverly  made  use  of  the  quar- 
rel between  the  Sclaves  and  the  Magyars  to  regain  its 
tottering  power  for  a  while.     The  JJungarians  have 
had  the  fault  of  not  being  conciliating.     Magyars 
and  Croats  should  first  have  been  united,  and  then 
Austrian  influence  would  have  been  gone ;  and  had 
Russia  been  a  liberal,  free,  and  enlightened  country, 
Hungary  would  by  this  time  have  been  annexed  to 
it.     As  it  is,  the  Sclavonics  will  annihilate  Austria, 
to  make  a  free  Sclavonic  nation  of  one  half,  while 
the  German  part  will  ultimately  go  to  Germany. 

But  the  great  difficulty  of  Russia  is  Poland ;  it 
still  stops  the  civilisation  of  the  empire,  and  is  an 
eternal  sore.  But  let  us  be  just.  While  blaming  se- 
verely Russia  for  her  barbarity  in  Poland,  we  by  no 
means  coalesce  with  all  the  exaggerations  of  French 
and  Overman  ranters.  The  French  hate  Russia  be- 
cause of  1814-15,  but  the  Russians  adore  France  in 
return.  Whatever  civilisation  they  have  comes  from 
France ;  they  dote  on  French  novels,  and  read  better 
books  from  the  same  land;  they  speak  French  in 
preference  to  their  own  language ;  they  buy  their 
fashions  in  Paris,  a  town  which  to  them  is  Paradise, 
Mecca,  El  Dorado.  The  French  Goverment,  too, 
have  done  nothing  for  Poland. 

Germany  s  had  less  cause  to  complain  of  Russia 
than  £ussia     •  had  to  complain  of  Germany.    It 


has  always  been  at  Vienna  that  the  blows  at  liberty 
have  been  prepared,  the  enterprises  against  freedom, 
against  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  of  which 
Russia  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  willing  accomplice; 
thence  it  was  that  Emperor  and  Minister  sent  forth, 
ready-manufactured,  tie  arms  of  despotism  and  ty- 
ranny. Russia,  Prussia,  and  France  under  Louis- 
Philippe,  were  encouraged  in  their  tyranny  thence. 
Metternich,  the  incarnate  soul  of  absolutism,  guided 
the  councils  of  all  these  courts  ;  and  the  plots  of 
Vienna  will  answer  to  posterity  for  the  calamities  of 
years  past  and  years  to  come.  But  how  has  Ger- 
many behaved  towards  Poland,  now  that  it  has  a  cen- 
tral and  unitary  government?  France  has  had  no- 
thing to  do  ;  it  has  its  own  affairs  in  hand. 

But  scarce  has  the  Frankfort  Parliament  been 
constituted,  than  it  has  decided  to  incorporate  a  great 
part  of  Posen  into  the  German  Empire ;  it  has  de- 
clared Bohemia  part  of  Germany,  and  Trieste  a 
German  port.  They  have  argued  that  Italy,  that 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  is  part  of  Germany — ^because 
it  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  southern  fron- 
tier. Blood  has  been  shed  disgracefully  to  seize 
from  Denmark  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  —  because  the  young  empire  wants  a  navy. 
Some  Germans  go  so  far  as  to  claim  Holland  as 
part  of  the  German  empire — because  the  people 
speak  Dutch!  W^e  suppose  next  they  will  claim 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Geiman  Switzerland,  and 
Baltic  Russia ! 

But  after  this  nothing  can  be  expected  for  Poland 
from  Germany.  France  can  do  nothing  for  them, 
while  England  would  be  mad  to  go  to  war  for  a 
doubtful  end.  Poland  can  now,  then,  be  reconstituted 
only  by  an  amicable  understanding  with  Russia. 
This  of  course  is  only  possible  by  Russia's  entering 
on  a  new  line  of  policy,  ending  in  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  Polish  nationality,  in  the  establishment  of 
liberty,  on  the  same  principle  as  Ireland  is  connected 
with  England.  No  other  result  can  arrive  save  after  a 
bloody  war  of  Europe  against  Russia,  and  this  is  as 
unlikely  as  undesirable.  Besides,  Russia  has  but 
to  say  the  word,  and  the  Poles  would  be  too  happy 
to  accept.  They  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Rus- 
sians ;  they  hate  the  Germans.  There  are  two  power- 
ful reasons  for  Poland  and  the  Empire  acting  to- 
gether. The  origin  of  Polish  hate  to  Germany  is 
the  fear  of  absorption.  The  rigid  carrying  out  of 
this  principle  in  Prussian  Poland  has  alarmed  them 
more  than  anything  else.  Prussia  has  used  every 
means,  good,  bad,  and  indiflerent,  to  gain  its  end; 
and  it  has  pretty  well  succeeded.  The  Poles  have, 
it  is  true,  not  been  ill-treated;  but  with  this  people 
it  is  nationality  before  happiness. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  only  source  of  PoUsb. 
hate  of  Germany;  a  horrid  system  of  denationalising 
has  roused  in  them  terrible  passions.  A  govern- 
ment— that  of  monarchical  Austria — has  tried  an- 
other mode  to  ensure  the  submission  of  their  share  of 
Poland ;  to  stifle  the  hopes  of  an  ardent  people  in  the 
resurrection  of  their  land.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
armed  class  against  class,  the  peasants  against  the 
proprietors;  and  the  massacres  of  Tarnon  have  shown 
to  astounded  Europe  how  far  the  cruelty  of  a  govern- 
ment without  honour,  principle,  or  shame,  will  go. 
The  recent  bombardment  of  Viemia,  and  the  subse« 
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qnent  executions  haTe  fthown  that  tho  spirit  of  Met- 
temich  still  reigns  in  Austria. 

These  varied  causes  of  hate  have,  vhile  driving 
the  Foles  from  Germany,  made  them  lean  towards 
Russia.     As  Foles,  this  people  cannot  hate  the  Rus- 
sians— the  same  race — the  same  family ;  but  the  vile 
policy  of  the  Government  has  done  them  so  much 
harm  they  hitherto  cannot  hut  hate  it.    But  between 
the  two  nations  there  is  community  of  suffering — 
community  of  misery  ;  the  Russian  people  sympa- 
thise warmly  with  the  oppressed  Poles,  and  union 
between  them  is  quite  possible.     Being  possible,  it 
would  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to  seek 
safety,  nationality,  and  existence,  by  friendly  efforts 
with  Russia.    The  Empire  cannot  be  touched  by  out- 
ward force.     Europe  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  her  children  for  Poland.     Of 
course,  with  the  present  policy  of  Russia,  the  union 
of  the  Poles  under  her  would  bo  far  from  happy  \ 
but  the  statu  qw>  will  not  last  always,  even  in  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow;  and  the  Russian  people 
are  not  idiots. 

The  cause  of  Poland  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Russian  people.  They  both  want  liberty.  The  whole 
revolution  in  Europe  has  been  a  struggle  for  freedom 
and  nationality.  The  result  is,  that  not  an  absolute 
govemment  exists  in  Europe,  save  Russia.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  re-action;  tyranny  and  oppression 
may  again  triumph  for  a  while — ^the  people  may  once 
more  be  tricked  and  deceived ;  but  absolute  monarchy, 
out  of  Russia,  is  dead  in  Europe.  It  is  gone — it  can 
rise  no  more  than  can  Napoleon  to  rule  France  with  an 
'  iron  rod!  Time  is  killing  evil  where  it  finds  it.  There 
is  now  but  one  history  before  all  Europe — the  estab- 
lishment of  limited  and  constitutional  monarchies 
here,  of  republics  there,  and,  finally,  the  complete 
triumph  of  democracy,  which  in  politics  is  to  mon- 
archy what  Christianity  is  in  religion  to  Paganism. 
Where  will  be  Russia? 

Can  she  build  up  a  brass  wall,  a  fortification  like 
that  of  the  Celestial  Empire  against  Tartary — can 
she  place  a  gulf  between  her  and  civilised  Europe,  to 
keep  out  the  revolutionary  plague?  Can  she  estab- 
lish a  cordon  sanataire  to  keep  out  what  she  thinks 
unwholesome  ideas?  Can  she  have  a  custom-house 
to  turn  back  liberality  and  progress?  It  is  in  vain; 
contraband  or  open,  the  ideas  will  enter.  Already 
Russia  is  isolated  from  all  Europe  by  her  barbarous 
form  of  government;  but  isolated  she  cannot  remain. 
George  Thompson,  the  zealous  enemy  of  America, 
once  advised  that  we  should  build  a  wall  between  us 
and  the  United  States.  But  the  wants  of  the  nations 
will  not  permit  it.  Russia  must  sell  her  gold,  her 
com,  and  buy  our  manufactures.  Communication 
must  take  place ;  and,  communication  existing,  can  the 
empire  remain  for  ever  inaccessible  to  the  influence 
ofciFilisation — of  progress?  Russia  conceives  it  to 
be  a  mad  vertigo,  a  spirit  from  the  infernal  regions, 
which  is  blowing  over  all  Europe;  but  it  will  blow 
over  her,  and  she  must  be  prepared.  Europe  will 
put  the  violent  Socialists  and  Communists  under  her 
feet,  accepting  the  good ;  and  this  once  done,  the  end 
will  be  achieved.  The  visionary  schemes  of  Fourier, 
Cabet,  &c.,  have  done  more  harm  to  democracy  than 
ever  did  Mettemich. 

The  first  thing  required  in  Russia  is  the  abolition 


of  slavery.  Those  who  admire  the  de  spotism  of  Russia 
conceive  that  this  vile  institution  will  last  yet  ibr 
centuries.  But  it  is  going  all  around.  Christian 
and  Mussulman  are  abolishing  the  institution — ^relic 
of  infamy ;  and  can  Russia  dare  hope  to  preserve  it? 
The  Russian  peasants  will  end  by  learning  that  the 
peasants  around  them,  Sclavonics  like  themselves, 
have  been  fireed  in  Prussian  and  Austrian  Poland, 
and  that  not  only  have  they  been  freed,  but  have  be- 
come proprietors  of  the  land  they  cultivate.  They 
will  learn  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces  ruled  by  Russia  there  are  peasants 
who  are  free.  This  knowledge  once  diffiised^  and  the 
elements  of  revolution  exist  in  Russia. 

The  Imperial  system  has  hundi'eds  of  other  atro- 
cious barbarisms  within  it.  Its  military  discipline  is 
atrocious.  Tho  knout  is  of  European  notoriety. 
But,  beside  them,  the  Austrians  have  abolished  the 
achlaque — and  one  day,  Russian  soldiers  will  act  with 
other  soldiers,  and,  comparing  their  treatment,  the 
elements  of  disaffection  will  be  sown. 

But  what  makes  the  landed  proprietors,  the  aris- 
tocratic accomplices  of  Imperial  tyranny  and  despo- 
tism, easy  in  their  minds  about  the  serfdom  ?    It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Russian  nobility  are  quite  com- 
fortable, and  sleep  in  peace.     The  reason  is  dis- 
graceful, scandalous  to  the  Empire.     The  peasants 
prefer  being  ruled  by  their  masters  as  slaves,  to  fall- 
ing completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  as  sub* 
Jects.    The  system  of  the  Ruuian  Government  is  so 
infernal,  is  so  disgraceful,  is  so  vile,  that  the  miser* 
able  land-slaves  prefer  slavery  to  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
to  being  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  Imperial  slaves. 
But  can  this  last  ?  If  in  January  I  had  been  asked*^ 
which  is  most  likely,  a  republic  in  France  this  year, 
or  a  rising  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  ?  I  should  have  an- 
swered, ^*  A  republic  in  France;"  because  for  a  whole 
year  I  have  watched  it  coming.  But  general  opinion 
would  had  been  for  the  rising  in  Russia.  The  republie 
has  come.     I  pointed  it  out  early  in  February  as  an 
inevitable  necessity.    I  was  treated  as  a  madman.    I 
now  see  clearly  before  us  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  enslaved  population  of  Russia.     It  will  not  be 
long  delayed.     There  is  conspiracy  at  work.    The 
Emperor  knows  as  little  what  is  going  on  in  Russia 
as  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  were  aware  of  what 
was  preparing  in  Paris  last  January.     But  know 
what  he  will,  nothing  can  prevent  a  revolution  in 
Russia  but  a  change  of  policy.     Separation  trova. 
Europe  is  useless.   The  truth  will  come  to  light ;  and 
as  long  as  there  are  miUions  of  slaves  in  Russia^  so 
long  will  there  be  millions  of  dangers  for  the  Imperial 
throne. 

That  Russia  should  have  sought  to  save  itself  from 
such  scenes  as  those  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Frank- 
fort, is  perfectly  comprehensible.  But  the  only  true 
mode  of  doing  so  is  by  concession.  It  is  true  that 
the  revolution  runs  riot  somewhat,  but  it  is  always 
so  in  the  beginning.  Order  must  triumph.  The 
European  genius  will  make  a  mighty  stride,  however^ 
and  then  industry  and  commerce,  science  and  arts, 
will  again  progress.  Anarchy,  confusion,  socialism, 
communism,  will  again  fall  back  before  liberty  and 
civilization.  The  people  will  have  gained  largely  by 
the  disastrous  struggle.  The  saoiifice  will  bring  its 
return,    Then  will  be  the  danger  for  Russia,    Ex- 
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ample  and  ideas  will  do  their  work.  With  republi- 
can and  free  Europe,  what  will  be  the  position  of 
the  great  Empire?  Matenal  relations  will  continue. 
We  will  buy  its  corn,  tallow,  and  potass  ;  it  will  take 
wines,  fashions,  machinery,  from  Eui'ope.  But  the 
people  will  take  more.  They  will  take  ideas,  educa- 
tion, civilization,  enlightenment,  and  progress.  Once 
ideas  afloat,  and  Russia  must  liberalise,  or  be  con- 
vulsed. She  has  no  other  absolute  monarchy  now 
to  lean  on.  She  will  stand  alone.  Europe  free, 
Russia  slate!     This  cannot  last. 

Limitation  of  the  monarchy,  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  representative  government — such  is  the  only 
salvation  for  Russia.  This  sounds  strange  in  con- 
nection with  this  despotic  Empire.  But  the  inevi- 
table law  of  human  progress  cannot  stay  for  Nicolases 
and  Empires.  Events  axe  marching  to  the  unknown ; 
and  yet  a  diligent  study  of  the  historic  phenomenon 
will  make  our  idea  of  the  future  tolerably  clear.  Russia 


and  Poland  united,  must  be  governed  by  a  National 
Assembly — and  men  of  moderate  age  will  live  to  see 
it.  I  humbly,  but  emphatically  assert,  and  history 
will,  I  am  convinced,  bear  me  out,  that  neither  Eng- 
land nor  Russia  can  escape  from  revolution  ere  many 
years  pass,  but  by  consummate  wisdom.  In  Eng- 
land revolution  can  only  be  for  ever  prevented  by 
large  reforms,  and  by  boldly  conceding  Universsd 
Suffrage  ;  with  which,  a  democratic  monarchy  may 
last  for  centuries.  If  there  be  obstinate  resistance, 
its  Government  too  will  suffer  the  great  punishment 
of  its  blindness;  and,  instead  of  a  democratic  mo- 
narchy, it  will  end  in  a  pure  democracy.  Russia 
must  become  constitutional,  or  some  convulsion  will 
shake  it ;  and  its  people,  rising  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  will  force  its  government  once  more,  like 
others,  to  cry,  •*  It  is  too  late." 

Events  will  speedily  test  the  boasted  impregnabi- 
lity of  the  Russian  Empire. 
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m.--PBDm)HON. 


PROPIBTY  and  its  follies,  its  complicated  injustice,  its 
inequahties,  its  tyranny,  its  repartition  in  the  hands  of 
classes,  is  answerable,  among  other  bad  things,  for  the 
production  of  Proudhou.  As  long  as  such  an  absurd 
and  unjust  system  shall  exist  in  the  world  as  that  of 
entail  and  the  law  of  primogeniture — as  long  as  a  dying 
parent  shall  have  the  power,  at  a  moment  when  judg- 
ment and  sense  are  generally  gone,  to  leave  his  property 
to  one  son,  and  to  send  the  others  forth  to  devour  what 
they  may,  there  will  be  and  should  be  Proudhons.  In 
England  more  flagrant  injustice  exists  in  this  respect 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  it  is  the  root  and 
origin  of  more  than  one  half  of  our  social  miseries.  If 
the  working  classes  are  miserable  beggars,  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  mere  serfs  upon  the  land — ^if  our  poor- 
laws  eat  into  the  vitals  of  the  countiy — if  our  police 
dues,  our  criminal  court  expenses  are  enormous,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  monopoly  in  land.  Free  trade  is  a  mere 
dream  as  long  as  there  is  not  free  trade  in  everything. 
We  must  have  no  hereditary  oligarchical  class,  tying  up 
land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  by  entail  and  primogeniture. 
As  long  as  this  system  exists,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
patriot,  of  every  lover  of  liberty,  of  every  man  who  wishes 
to  behold  the  labouring  millions  happy,  to  tell  them 
each  day — "  You  are  poor,  you  are  miserable — ^but  why? 
That  my  Lord  Duke,  and  Earl,  and  Baron,  may  have  so 
many  castles,  so  many  houses,  so  many  carriages,  such 
a  multitude  of  servants."  The  cause  and  the  effect  ore 
as  dear  as  noonday. 

Nobody  is  disposed  to  deny  that  property  gives  the 
possessor  a  certain  amount  of  influence  over  all  around 
him.  Now,  this  influence  is  good  or  bad,  just  as  he 
thinks  proper.  This  fact  alone  makes  this  influence 
an  abominable  tyranny.  Property  or  capital  holds  at 
its  beck  and  call,  tradesmen,  artisans,  army,  navy,  church 
— ^that  is,  hrieis  and  cures  govern  the  nation.  This  is 
an  evil.  The  landed  property  of  Great  Britain  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  class,  or,  at  all 
events,  an  immense  portion  of  it  is  kept  forcibly  so  by 
the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  AboUsh  these 
laws,  throw  open  land,  force  parents  who  have  wealth 


to  divide  their  property,  and  wealth  would  flow  in  floods 
into  a  thousandchannels.  A  CnBsus  with  £500,000  a-year 
would  perhi^s  give  £100,000  a-year  to  five.  These 
five  families — ^for  they  would  probably  all  many — 
would  infinitely  more  benefit  the  country,  than  if  one 
had  all,  and  four  rushed  to  the  army,  navy,  ohuich,  law, 
&c.  But  the  next  generation  would  still  mate  diffuse 
wealth.  The  fortunes  of  the  children  of  these  five  DEoni- 
lies  would  probably  vary  from  £50,000  to  £10,000  a-year, 
sums  which  would  be  diffused  far  more  widely  than  if 
in  one  man's  hand.  By-and-by,  we  should  have  them 
at  £5,000,  £2,000  a-year,  and  less.  But  now  they 
would  be  useful  members  of  society.  Some  would  add 
to  their  income  by  trade,  some  by  speculation,  some  by 
profession ;  some  would  spend  all,  and,  falling  into  the 
humbler  class,  make  way  for  others  rising.  In  France, 
where  the  division  of  property  is  most  democratic,  it  has 
long  since  reached  its  maximijm  of  division,  and  since 
1815  the  number  of  properties  has  decreased. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  property  will  not  take 
warning ;  that  it  will  fight  the  battle  of  monopoly  to 
the  last.  In  this  case  the  chances  are  of  its  coming 
rudely  out  of  the  stru^le.  So  long  as  property  pro- 
cures men  immunities — as  property  throws  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  the  industry  and  labour  of  the  land — as 
long  as  property  modestly  takes  votes  in  parish  business, 
one  for  every  £10  a-year  of  rent — as  long  as  property 
denies  the  holders  of  small  numbers  of  shares  in  com- 
panies to  vote — as  long  as  property  makes  laws  for  all, 
in  defiance  of  justice,  Christianity,  philosophy  and  com- 
mon sense — so  long  there  will  be  Proudhons,  and  so 
long  their  extravagant  doctrines  will  be  received  and 
greedily  devoured. 

P.  J.  Prottdhon  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Fourier 
and  Cabet — ^the  one  a  wild,  mad,  and  wicked  enthusiast ; 
the  other  a  good-natured,  impracticable  Utopist,  too 
proud  to  own  God,  and  yet  invoking  him  at  every  mo- 
ment. Proudhon  is  wrong.  I  detest  and  disavow  his 
theories.  I  hold  property,  properly  xegulated,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  both  rich  and  poor — pro- 
jperty  so  placed  as  to  be  open  to  all  more  freely  than 
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now — ^to  be  the  basis  of  civilization,  democracy  and 
Christianity — three  words  which,  properly  understood, 
mean  very  nearly  the  same  thing.  Bat  by  far  the 
ablest  enemy  of  the  institution  is  now  before  us.  Proud- 
hon,  a  profound  logician,  an  iron  mind  which  grasps 
immensity  in  its  view,  stands  as  it  were  upon  a  hill,  and 
looks  down  in  pity  upon  his  adversaries.  He  wields  his 
pen  with  a  vigour,  power  and  energy,  which  is  genius. 
Proudhon,  like  Louis  Blanc,  like  Pierre  Leroux,  has 
seen  and  sighed  over  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and 
getting  furious  at  the  sight,  has  determined  to  destroy, 
instead  of  reforming.  They  have  not  the  patience  to 
lop  away  the  excrescences,  the  spreading  boughs ;  they 
cut  at  the  root.  They  will  fall  crushed  by  the  very  tree 
itself,  if  ever  they  should  get  the  mastery.  But  let  us 
examine  the  sophistries  of  Proudhon — let  us  lay  them 
bare  and  naked  before  our  readers,  and  content  ourselves 
by  pointing  out  the  more  dangerous  features  of  his 
works.  We  shall  thus  accomplish  the  task  of  true 
friends  of  the  interests  of  order,  liberty  and  humanity. 

The  logic,  however,  of  Proudhon  is  fearful;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe,  in  reading  his  books,  that  this 
man  may  be  the  discoverer  of  the  root  of  the  social  evil, 
and  that  his  theories  may  be  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  worU.  What  makes  me  say  this,  is  the 
prodigious  genius  of  the  man,  placing  him  as  high  above 
the  other  Socialists  as  Mirabeau  was  superior  in  oratory 
to  Anstey  or  Urquhart.  At  all  events,  however,  his 
schemes  are  impossible  now.  The  whole  system  of  ci- 
vilization must  be  changed,  the  arrangements  of  all 
nations  altered ;  we  must  have  rid  of  the  Old  Man  alto- 
gether, and  have  altered  our  whole  theory  of  existence. 
With  the  present  civilization,  with  Christianity  as  we 
understand  it,  with  men  as  they  are  now,  the  ideas  of 
Proudhon  are  impossible. 

K  at  the  creation,  and  from  the  first  moment  when 
men  began  to  increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earth,  the 
notions  of  Proudhon  had  been  put  in  practice,  they 
would  have  been  well  and  good.  The  earth  was  then 
the  property  of  all,  and  under  his  theory  all  would  have 
kept  this  property.  But  let  us,  with  the  present  state 
of  things  before  us,  with  the  ideas  conservated  by  tra- 
dition, by  time,  by  custom,  examine  the  works  of  Proud- 
hon, and  we  shall  rise  from  the  perusal,  puzzled,  won- 
dering, astonished,  perhaps  admiring ;  but  with  a  full 
conviction  of  how  impossible  his  notions  are  to  be 
carried  out.* 

In  his  work  on  property,  M.  Proudhon  thus  puts  the 
subject  before  us: — 

"KI  had  to  answer  the  following  quest  ion: — What  U  slateryF 
and  in  one  word  I  answered,  it  is  oisamHationy  my  thoughts  would 
be  at  once  understood.  I  should  not  need  a  long  discourse  to  show 
that  the  power  of  taking  from  a  man  thought,  will,  personality,  is 

*  Properly  to  understand  Proudhon,  the  following  works  of  his 
must  be  carefully  perused: — 1.  Be  la  Cel^ration  du  Demanche. 
2.  Qtt*e8t-ce  que  la  Propri^t^  ?  (First  Memoir.)  3.  Qu'est-oe  que 
la  Propri^t^  ?  (Second  Memoir) — ^Lettre  ^  M.  Blanqui  sur  la  Pro- 
pri^t^.  4.  Avertissement  aux  Propri^taires,  ou  Lettre  a  M.  Consi- 
d^rant  sur  une  Defense  de  la  Propri^t^.  5.  Organisation  du  Cr^t 
ct  de  la  Circulation,  et  Solution  du  ProU^me  Social.  G.  De  la 
Cr^^tion  de  TOrdre  dans  THumanit^.  (One  Volume.)  7.  De  la 
Concurrence  entre  les  Chemins  de  Per  et  les  Yoies  Navigables. 
8.  Syst^e  des  Contradictions  Economiques.  (*3  vols.  8vo.)  9.  So- 
lution du  Probl^me  Social.  (2  vols.)  10.  Rapport  du  Citoyen 
Thiers,  pr^c^  de  \k  proposition  du  Citoyen  Proudhon,  relative  & 
rimport  sur  le  lUv^n,  et  suiri  de  son  discoors  pronono6  ^  I'Assem- 
Ute  Nationale,  le  31  Joillet,  1S48. 


a  power  of  life  and  death,  and  that  to  make  a  man  a  slave  is  to 
assassinate  him.  Why,  then,  to  this  other  question,  What  is  pro- 
periif?  can  I  not  answer,  li  is  robbery ^  without  the  certainty  of 
being  misunderstood,  though  this  second  proposition  is  but  the  other 
transformed  P" 

After  this  bold  or  rather  audacious  commencement, 
Proudhon  proceeds,  vigorously,  with  an  infernal  logic, 
to  which  at  the  first  glance  there  seems  no  answer,  to 
refute  this  apparently  monstrous  proposition.  So  firm 
is  the  man's  belief,  that  he  says: — "K  your  mind  can 
combine  two  propositions  to  draw  thence  a  third,  my 
ideas  will  infallibly  become  yours."  A  little  further  on 
he  states: — "Yes,  all  men  believe  and  repeat  that 
equality  of  conditions  is  identical  with  equality  of  rights; 
th&t  property  and  robbery  arc  synonymous  terms;  that 
all  social  pre-eminence,  accorded,  or  rather  usurped  un- 
der pretence  of  superiority  of  talent,  or  service,  is  ini- 
quity and  brigandage;  all  men,  say  I,  attest  these  truths 
in  their  souls;  all  they  want  is  to  be  aware  of  it  them- 
selves." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  every  science  has,  in 
the  beginning,  had  to  war  against  as  much  opposition  as 
his  startling  theories,  and  then  warns  us  that  it  is  the 
mere  antiquity  of  the  prejudice  about  property  which 
makes  its  force.  By  the  way,  he  lashes  the  notion  of 
original  sin,  which  he  treats  as  an  invention.  He  then, 
having  pitched  into  the  divines,  attacks  the  philosophers. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  mode : — 

"  Wliat  is  justice?  The  theologians  answer,  all  justice  comes 
from  God.  This  is  true,  but  teaches  nothing.  The  philosophers 
should  be  better  informed,  having  disputed  so  much  on  the  just 
and  the  unjust.  Unfortiinately,  examination  proves  that  their 
learning  and  knowledge  is  nuU,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  them 
as  of  those  savages  who  said  to  the  sun  as  a  prayer,  0! — 0!  is  a 
cry  of  admiration,  of  love,  of  enthusiasm;  but  whoever  should  want 
to  know  what  is  the  sun,  would  be  little  enlightened  by  the  inter- 
jection 0!  This  is  precisely  the  case  in  which  we  are  placed  by 
the  philosophers  with  regard  to  justice.  Justice,  say  they,  is  a 
daughter  of  heaven — a  light  which  illumines  ail  men  coming  into  the 
world— the  ^nesl  prerogatice  cf  our  nature,  which  distingmshes  us 
from  beasts  and  renders  us  like  unto  God — and  a  thousand  similar 
things.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tliis  pipus  litany?  About  as  clear 
as  the  savage's  prayer,  O !  '* 

But  Proudhon  having  thus  demolished  the  philoso- 
phers, explains  his  view  of  justice: — 

"  Justice  is  the  cenlral  star  which  governs  societies — the  pole 
round  wliich  turns  the  political  world — the  principal  and  rule  of 
all  transactions.  Nothing  is  done  by  men  but  in  virtue  of  right ; 
nothing  without  the  invocation  of  justice.  Justice  is  not  then  the 
work  of  the  law;  on  the  contrary,  law  is  never  anything  but  a  de- 
claration and  an  application  of  justice,  in  all  the  circumstances 
where  men  can  find  themselves  in  relation  of  interests." 

He  then  argues  that,  if  we  form  a  wrong  idea  of  jus- 
tice and  right,  all  our  institutions,  legislation,  &c.,  are 
wrong.  In  his  opinion  we  do  form  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion. But  a  better  idea  of  Proudhon  will  be  formed 
by  reading  his  own  words  than  by  any  analysis  of  mine. 

"  It  is  now  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  world,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Qesars,  was  perishing  in  slavery,  superstition,  and 
voluptuousness.  The  people,  intoxicated  and  stunned  by  long  de- 
bauches, had  lost  even  the  notion  of  right  and  duty;  war  and  orgies 
decimated  them  in  turn;  usury  and  the  work  of  machines,  that  is 
to  say  slaves,  by  taking  away  the  means  of  existence,  prevented 
them  from  reproducing.  Barbarism  was  being  reborn  from  this 
hideous  corruption,  and  spread  itself,  like  a  devouring  leper,  upon 
the  unpeopled  provinces.  The  wise  saw  the  end  of  the  empire, 
but  fort'saw  no  remedy.  What  could  they  imagine,  in  iactP  To 
save  this  antiquated  society  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  change 
the  objects  of  esteem  and  pubhc  veneration — to  abolish  rights  con- 
secrated by  a  justice  teu  times  secular.  It  wm  said,  *  Eome  has  con-« 
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quered'by'iU  policy  and  by  its  gods — aU  rcfonn  jn  wonliip  and  in 
publie  spirit  wonld  be  fbUy  and  sacrilege.  Borne  showing  clemency 
towards  Tanqnished  nations,  in  giving  them  chains  spared  their  lives ; 
the  ilaTM  are  the  most  frnitfiil  source  of  its  riches;  the  enfran- 
chisement of  these  people  would  be  the  negation  of  its  rights  and 
the  ruin  of  its  finances.  Borne,  in  fine,  plunged  in  delight,  and 
gorged  with  the  spoils  of  the  world,  nses  the  right  of  victory 
and  government;  its  luxury  and  voluptuousness  are  the  price  of  its 
conquests ;  she  can  neither  abdicate  nor  give  up.*  Thus  Bome  had  for 
her  the  fiict  and  the  right.  Its  pretensions  were  justified  by  all  cus- 
toms and  by  the  rights  of  nations.  Idolatry  in  religion,  slavery  in 
t^e  tt§te,  epieorism  in  private  life,  formed  the  basis  of  the  institu- 
tions— ^to  touch  would  have  been  to  shake  society  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  aooordii^^  to  our  modem  expressions,  to  open  the  abyss 
of  revolution.  So  the  idea  came  to  no  one,  and  humanity  was  dying 
away  in  luxury  and  blood. 

**  Suddenly,  a  man  appeared  calling  himself  *Word  of  God.' 
"Sifen  unto  this  day  we  know  not  what  he  was,  whence  he  came,  or 
who  could  have  suggested  to  him  such  ideas.  He  went  announcing 
ererywhere  that  society  had  had  its  day,  that  the  world  was  about 
to  be  renewed;  that  the  priests  were  vipers,  lawyers  ignorant,  phi- 
losophers hypocrites  and  liars;  that  the  master  and  the  skve  are 
equal;  that  usury  and  all  that  resembled  it  was  a  robbery;  that  the 
rich  (Proudhon  says  Us  proprUlairesJ  and  the  men  of  pleasure 
should  one  day  bum,  while  the  poor  of  heart  and  the  pure  should 
inhabit  »  place  of  repose.  He  added  many  things  equally  eKlra- 
ordinaiy. 

**  This  man.  Word  of  Ood,  was  denounced  and  arrested  as  a  pnb- 
Ho  enemy  by  the  priests  and  the  lawyers,  who  were  cunning  enough 
to  have  his  death  asked  for  by  \)m  people.  Bat  this  judicial  assas- 
sinatbn,  while  filling  the  measure  of  their  crimes,  stifled  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God,  After  him,  his  first  proselytes 
spread  on  all  sides,  preaching  what  they  called  the  good  news, 
forming  in  their  tur^  millions  of  missionaries,  and  when  it  seemed 
that  their  task  was  accomplished,  dying  by  the  sword  of  Boman 
justice.  This  obstinate  propagandinn,  war  of  cut-throats  and 
martyrs,  lasted  nearly  three  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
world  wu  converted — idolatry  was  destroyed,  slavery  abolished, 
dissoluteness  was  replaced  by  austere  habits,  and  contempt  of 
riches  was  carried  to  tlm  very  utmost  limit." 

Proudhon  here  gives  a  grand  thougli  material  view 
of  Chriatianity,  and  his  application  of  it  to  the  present 
period  is  tremendous,  because  it  is  true.  The  teachers 
and  apostles  of  democracy  are  precisely  in  the  same 
position  towards  despotism,  oligarchy,  and  privilege,  as 
the  humbler  teachers  of  the  Word  of  Christ  were  to- 
wards the  Eoman  Empire.  They  are  equally  maligned ; 
equally  killed,  slaughtered,  shot,  imprisoned,  crushed ; 
but  truth  is  mighty  and  wiU  prevail,  but  by  slow  degrees, 
after  much  sneering,  calumny,  hate,  struggle,  and  long 
suffering.  The  fault  of  Proudhon  and  his  friends  is  to 
want  too  extreme  a  change — at  all  events,  at  once.  It 
is  impossible  to  foresee  what,  in  future  ages,  is  to  be 
the  destiny  of  man;  but  what  he  wants  now  is  just  and 
equal  laws,  the  right  of  complete  self-government,  and 
that  his  nmterial  well-being  be  improved.  The  gradual, 
calm  process  is  much  more  likely  to  ensure  this  than 
the  violent  one. 

Another  passage  from  the  same  work*  will  be  read 
with  interest:— 

*'  But  the  new  religion  was  &r  from  bearing  all  its  fruits.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  some  improvements  in  manners — some  cessation 
from  oppreasion — but  for  the  rest,  the  teed  of  the  Word  of  Godj 
^idlen  upon  idolatrous  hearts,  produced  but  a  quasi-poetioil  my- 
thol(^  and  innumerable  discords.  Instead  of  attaching  them- 
aelvea  to  the  practical  consequences  of  the  principles  of  morals 
and  government  which  Word  of  Ood  has  laid  down,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  speculationa  on  his  birth,  his  origin,  his  person 
and  his  actions ;  his  parables  were  epilogued,  and  from  the  conflict 
of  the  moat  extravagant  opinions  upon  questions  incapable  of  solu- 
tion,upon  texts  which  were  not  understood,  arose  theology,  which 
may  be  defined  as  the  scieHoe  of  the  itifiuUely  aheurd.     Christian 
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tmth  did  not  go  much  beyond  the  age  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Goa- 
pel,  commented  and  symbolised  by  Uie  Greeks  and  Latins,  loaded 
with  Pagan  fables,  became,  to  the  letter,  a  sign  of  contradictiou ; 
and  to  this  day  the  reign  of  the  inftdlible  cbureh  has  presented  but 
one  long  obscurity.  It  is  said  that  the  gates  of  hell  sIiaH  not 
always  prevail,  that  Word  of  God  will  come  back,  and  that,  in 
fine,  men  will  know  tmth  and  justice ;  but  then  Greek  and  Boman 
Catholicism  is  annihilated,  in  the  same  the  phantoms  of  opinion 
disappear  before  the  clearness  of  science.  The  monsters  whom 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles  had  for  mission  to  destroy,  a  mo« 
ment  frightened,  re-appeared  by  degrees,  thanks  to  an  imbecile 
fanaticism,  and,  sometimes,  thanks  to  the  priests  and  the  theolo- 
gians. The  history  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  commons,  in 
France,  presents  constantly  justice  and  liberty  arising  amid  the 
people,  despite  the  conjoint  efforts  of  kings,  nobility  and  elerg)*. 
In  the  year  17S0,  frtmi  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  French  nation  di- 
vided by  castes,  poor  and  oppressed,  atrugc^ed  beneath  the  triple 
net  of  Boyal  absolutism,  the  tyranny  of  the  Lords  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  sacerdotal  intolerance.  There  was  the  right  of  the  King 
and  the  right  of  the  priest,  the  right  of  the  noble  and  the  right  of  the 
roturier ;  tiiere  were  tlie  privileges  of  birth,  of  provinces,  of  com- 
munes, of  corporations,  of  metiers  ;  at  the  bottom  of  all — Tiolence, 
immorality,  misery.  For  some  time  reform  had  been  spoken  of; 
those  who  wished  it  the  most  to  all  appearance,  called  for  it  only 
to  profit  by  it ;  and  the  people  who  were  to  be  the  great  gainers^ 
not  expecting  much,  said  not  a  word.  A  long  time  this  poor 
people,  whether  from  suspicion,  incredulity,  or  despair,  hesitated 
upon  its  rights ;  it  seemed  that  the  habit  of  servitude  l^ad  deprived 
of  courage  this  old  commons,  so  proud  in  the  middle  ages." 

But  Proudhon  argues  that  the  change  of  1789  was 
not  a  revolution,  but  progress.  A  revolution,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a  thing  which  changes  the  very  bottom 
of  the  system.  He  sees  a  progress  in  the  change  from 
the  brutal  sovereignty  of  a  person  to  that  of  the  nation 
governing  by  its  representatives.  But  we  are  approach- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  our  discourse.  Speaking  of 
the  revolutionary  constitution — 

**  The  people  at  last  oonseerated  property.  ♦  •  • 
God  forgive  them,  for  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  For  fifty 
years  now  have  they  expiated  this  miserable  equivocation.  But 
how  was  the  people,  whose  voice,  it  is  said,  is  the  voice  of  God,  and 
whose  conscience  cannot  foil — how  was  the  people  mistaken? 
How,  seeking  liberty  and  equality,  did  it  foil  in  privilege  and  ser- 
vitude P     Always  by  imitating  the  old  regime."    • 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  all  legislatures  and 
all  people  have  broken  the  iirst-received  principle  of 
property — its  inviolability.  The  Government  takes  a 
part  of  property  in  taxes,  and  more  from  the  rich  than 
the  poor,  without  giving  the  rich  anything  more  in  re- 
turn ;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  the  rich 
man,  he  says : — 

^*  If  the  State  takes  more  from  me,  let  it  give  me  more  in  re- 
turn, or  let  it  cease  to  talk  to  me  of  equality,  of  rights ;  for  ether« 
wise  society  would  no  longer  be  instituted  to  defend  property,  but 
to  organise  its  destruction.  The  State,  by  pn^rtional  taxation, 
makes  itself  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  it  gives  the  example 
of  pillage  by  regular  shearings ;  and  it  is  the  State  which  we  ahoidd 
draw  into  the  dock  of  the  court  of  assiaes,  at  the  head  of  these 
brigands,  of  that  execrated  eMoilie  which  it  haa  assassinated,  from 
jealousy  of  trade." 

He  then  points  out  to  his  view,  property  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  of  society.  Tribunals,  law-courts,  police, 
army,  magistrates,  parliament,  are  but,  in  his  eyes,  ex- 
pensive barriers  placed  between  those  who  have  and  thosa 
who  have  not ;  and,  to  keep  up  these  barriers,  govern- 
ments take  from  those  who  have,  and  those  who  have 
not.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  at  war ;  for  what  ?  for 
property.  On  one  side,  the  instinct  of  keeping  what 
they  have;  on  the  other,  of  getting  wMht  they  have  not. 
He  instances  the  English  poor-law  as  an  argument  to 
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sliow  tliat  society  despises  the  pret^ded  inviolable  right 
of  property;  and  says,  in  his  close  way — 

*•  In  England,  there  u  a  tax  for  the  poor ;  I  mast  pay  thit  tas. 
But  what  connection  is  there  between  my  natural  and  imprescrip- 
tible right  of  property  and  the  hunger  which  torments  ten  millions 
of  my  fellow-creatures  P  Wlien  religion  commands  us  to  aid  our 
fellows,  it  lays  down  a  precept  of  charity  and  not  a  principle  of 
legislation.  The  obligation  of  charity,  imposed  upon  me  by 
Christian  moraHly,  cannot  found  against  me  a  political  right  to 
the  benefit  of  any  one,  still  less  an  institution  of  mendicity.  I 
will  give  abns,  if  it  be  my  good  pleasure,  if  I  feel  for  the  sorrows 
of  others,  of  which  pliilosophers  speak,  and  which  I  don't  believe; 
but  I  will  not  be  forced.  No  one  is  obliged  to  he  just  beyond  the 
maxim  of  enjoying  hi*  tyki,  so/artuit  does  not  hurt  ihe  right  of 
others,  a  maxim  which  is  the  proper  definition  of  liberty.  Now, 
my  property  is  mine,  it  owes  nothing  to  any  one ;  I  oppose  this 
third  theological  virtue  being  the  order  of  the  day." 

Prondhon  is  right  to  a  certain  extent.  The  question 
of  right  is  a  legal,  controversial,  learned  question  of 
words.  There  is  hut  one  right  to  the  land  of  this  earth, 
that  which  God  gave  at  the  creation,  and  which  placed  it 
before  oil  men  equally.  He  never  intended  that  the 
creatures  he  made  should  have  originally  different 
claims  to  the  land,  which  is  the  substance  of  all ;  but 
society,  in  its  demi-barbarism  as  well  as  in  its  demi-civili- 
£atiou,  has  found  it  necessary  and  expedient  to  allow 
those  who  have  earned  a  certain  section  of  property  by 
their  industry,  or  no  matter  how,  to  enjoy  it.  Society 
has  here  shown  its  wisdom  and  common  sense.  But 
then  in  most  countries  there  has  been  gross  abuse,  fear- 
ful abuse  of  this  expedient  and  necessary  measure.  Not 
only  have  men  been  allowed  to  earn  property  as  the  re- 
ward of  individual  merit,  but  they  have  been  allowed 
to  pob  others — ^to  take  from  monasteries,  abbeys,  and 
convents,  where,  at  all  events,  it  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  poor;  kings  have  been  allowed  to  confiscate 
land  to  giye  it  to  favourites,  and  then,  by  way  of  per- 
petuating these  infemics,  the  law  of  enttul  and  primo- 
geniture have  come  to  annihilate  the  natural  process 
by  which  land  would  fall  into  thousands  of  hands.  It 
is  the  gross  abuse  of,  and  shameful  privileges  granted 
to  property  which  has  given  such  terrific  weapons  to 
Prondhon. 

He  thus  answers  Destutt  de  Tracy  :— . 

**  *  The  trial  of  property  has  been  solemnly  entered  on,*  says 
Bestutt, '  as  if  it  depended  on  us  to  make  that  there  should  be,  or 
should  not  be,  properties  in  this  world.  ....  It  seems,  to  listen 
to  some  philosophers  and  legisbtors,  that  at  a  precise  moment 
there  was  imagined,  spontaneously  and  without  cause,  the  words 
fUHe  and  thine;  and  that  one  could  and  ought  to  have  done  with- 
out them.  But  mine  and  thine  were  never  invented.'  Philoso- 
pher, thyself,  you  are  far  too  much  of  a  realist.  Mine  and  thine 
do  not  necessarily  mark  identification,  as  when  I  say  thy  philoso- 
phy and  my  eqmJity,  for  thy  philosophy  is  thee  philosophising,  and 
my  equality  is  m^  professing  eciuality.  Mine  and  thine  indicate 
rather  connection ;  thy  country,  thy  parish,  thy  tailor,  thy  milk- 
woman  }  my  room  in  an  inn,  my  place  at  the  theatre,  my  company 
and  my  battaUon  in  the  National  Guard.  In  the  first  sense  one 
may  say,  my  labour,  my  talent,  my  virtue,  sometimes  i  never  my 
greatness,  or  my  nu^esty ;  and  in  the  second  only,  my  field,  my 
house,  my  vineyard,  my  capital — the  same  as  the  clerk  of  a  banker 
says  my  eaiste.  In  a  word,  mine  and  thine  are  signs  and  expres- 
sions of  personal  rights,  but  equal ;  appUed  to  things  without  us, 
they  indicate  possession,  function,  use,  hut  never  property." 

In  the  same  manner  he  takes  every  argument  he 
meets  with,  and  answers  it  in  his  way.  His  mode  is 
worthy  of  being  studied.  If  the  reader  learn  nothing 
else,  he  will  have  learnt  the  power  of  logic  and  talent. 
Let  OS  make  another  extract : — 

**  fothier  bocou  to  think  that  property,  like  royalty,  is  of  4ivino 


origin;  he  makes  the  origin  derive  from  God  himself:  o^  Jove 
prindpinm.  Hen  is  his  opening  :-^' God  haa  the  aoveitign 
domini<m  of  the  earth,  and  (rf  all  things  whiph  it  eontaina.  «... 
It  is  for  the  human  nuse  that  he  created  the  earth  and  all  crea« 
tures  which  it  contains,  and  he  gave  him  a  dominion  subordinate 
to  his  own.  'Thou  hast  established  him  on  the  works  of  thy 
hands ;  Thon  hast  placed  nature  under  his  feet,'  says  the  psalmist. 
God  gave  this  gift  to  the  human  race  by  these  woida,  which  he 
addressed  to  our  first  parents  after  the  creation,  *  increase,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.'  After  this  magaiilcent  exor« 
dium,  should  we  not  believe  that  the  human  race  is  but  one  great 
family,  living  in  fraternal  union,  under  the  guard  of  a  venerable 
father  P  .  .  .  .  God  gave  the  earth  to  the  huma»  raee :  why  then 
have  I  received  nothing  P  He  plaeed  nature  tmder  myfeH,  and  I 
know  not  where  to  rest  my  head.'* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Prondhon  puts  the  matter 
in  a  new  and  startling  light ;  but  if,  as  in  the  next  para- 
graph, we  recognise  in  him  much  truth  and  justice,  is 
that  a  reason  for  violently  disturbing  the  present  state 
of  things,  destroying  property,  and  establishing  perfect 
equality  and  community  ?  Not  at  all.  I  see  the  fnU 
force  of  Prondhon 's  arg^uments ;  I  admit  their  general 
truth,  apart  from  his  paradoxes,  but  still  I  conceive 
the  present  system  to  haye  produced  sufficient  good  for 
it  to  deserve  preservation.  The  desire  to  possess,  the 
love  of  having,  of  owning  something,  be  it  field,  house, 
wife,  or  even  a  plaything,  is  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tive to  industry,  talent,  inventiveness,  thought,  yet 
found  ;  but  then,  if  we  come  to  believe  and  own  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  small  body  of  men  to  property, 
to  land,  does  not  exist,  and  yet  to  own  that  the  present 
system  is  still  the  most  practicable  and  egLpedient,  we 
shall  make  conditions.  Property  is  already  said  to  have 
duties  as  well  as  rights.  But  society  as  it  progresses 
will  make  property  understand  its  duties  in  a  larger 
seuse  than  now.  If  it  leave  vast  estates,  secured  in  a 
family's  hands,  it  vrill  be  on  condition  that  they  support 
every  member  and  branch  of  their  family,  that  they  send 
none  of  them  on  the  nation's  charity,  by  giving  all  to 
one ;  they  will  require  that  the  rich  shall  peremptorily 
provide  for  all  those  who  cannot  get  work,  for  "pr<h 
perty  is  robberi/*'  when  one  man  is  rejoicing  and 
carousing  in  a  palace,  with  the  proceeds  of  thousands 
of  acres,  and  hundreds  are  dying,  perishing  from  want, 
around.  God  gave  the  earth  unto  aU,  in  so  far  as  absolute 
bread  was  concerned,  at  all  events,  and  democracy  will 
do  nothing  if,  in  the  lands  where  it  is  adopted,  its  legisla- 
tion does  not  eradicate  misery  absolutely  and  for  ever.  It 
will  do  much  by  breaking  up  monopoly,  but  it  must  not 
only  use  every  fibre  of  the  heart  and  energy  of  the  brain 
to  increase  labour,  but  it  must  feed  and  support  the 
honest  and  industrious  poor  in  their  times  of  trial. 
Let  those  who  have,  retain  possession,  but  let  them  be 
made  Just — ^let  tliem  be  forced  to  do  their  duties  to 
their  utmost.    I  quote  again : — 

"The  right  of  property,  if  it  can  have  a  eauia,  can  have  but 
one.  Dominium  non  potest  nisi  ex  una  eamsa  eoniingere,  I  ean 
possess  by  many  titles ;  I  ean  be  a  proprietor  bnt  by  one.  Non^ 
ut  ex  pluribus  causis  idem  nobis  deben  potest ^  ita  ex  jplunbus  eavsis 
idem  potest  nostrum  esse.  The  field  which  I  have  dug,  which  I 
cultivate,  on  which  I  have  built  my  house,  which  nourishes  naa, 
my  family,  and  my  cattle,  I  can  possess  it  —1st,  By  the  title  of 
first  occupant ;  2d,  By  the  title  of  kbourer ;  3d,  In  virtue  of  the 
social  contract  which  assigns  it  as  my  share.  But  none  of  these 
titles  give  the  domain  to  me  as  property.  For  if  I  invoke  the 
right  of  occupation,  society  can  reply  to  me — I  oocnpy  before  you; 
if  I  talk  of  my  labour,  she  will  say — That  is  the  oonditiononly  on 
which  you  possess ;  if  I  speak  of  conventions,  she  will  reply — 
These  conventions  establish  you  in  the  contract,  ^ut  theio  ara 
the  only  titles  which  proprietors  put  forward,'* 
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But  on  the  question  I  can  follow  Proudhon  little 
further.  Though  agreeing  in  many  things,  he  and 
I  are  still  wide  apart.  He  wishes  to  destroy,  I  to 
reform  and  amend.  He  is  more  logical,  I  more  prac- 
tical. But  still  his  wonderful  labours  will  serve  the 
general  cause  of  progress.  His  views  will  never  be 
accepted  unless  in  ages  to  come,  when  posterity  shall 
be  prepared  to  make  experiments  on  a  grand  scale ;  but 
his  books  are  a  mine  for  all  men  who  can  take  the  good 
and  leave  the  bad.  A  notice  of  his  chapters  will  show 
the  character  of  the  rest  of  this  volume,  iii.  Of  labour 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  domain  of  property.  1. 
Land  cannot  be  appropriated.  2.  Universal  consent 
does  not  justify  property.  3.  La  prescription  can  never 
be  applied  to  property.  4.  That  property  is  impos- 
sible. This  chapter,  though  he  carries  his  theory  too 
far,  like  all  theorists,  is  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning. 

Proudhon,  while  speaking  of  population,  lashes  with 
severity  and  vigour  the  atrocious  theories  of  Fourier,  of 
the  Malthusians — ^I  do  not  say  of  Malthus,  but  his  dis- 
ciples— ^and  treats  with  disdain  and  contempt  the  im- 
moral conceptions  of  the  Phalansterians,  whose  theory 
will  one  day  be  another  name  for  bestiality.  His  chap- 
ter called,  "  Psycological  exposition  of  the  idea  of  just 
and  unjust,  and  determination  of  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment  and  right,"  is  full  of  admirable  things,  though 
containing  much  that  I  differ  from. 

One  extract,  and  we  turn  to  another  part  of  his  theory — 

"What  form  of  government  shall  we  choose?  Can  you  ask, 
will  exclaim  some  of  my  readers ;  yon  are  a  Eepablican.  Repub- 
lican, yes ;  bnt  this  word  explains  nothing.  B^s  publican  is  the 
public  thing,  and  whoever  wiU,  la  chose  publique,  cao,  under  every 
form  of  government,  call  himself  a  Eepublican.  The  kings  are 
Kepublicans.  Well,  you  are  a  democrat?  No. — ^You  are  a  Mon- 
archist? No. — A  Constitutionalist?  Heaven  forefend. — ^You  are, 
then,  an  aristocrat  ?  Not  at  all  ? — ^You  want  a  mixed  Government  ? 
Still  less. — What  are  you  then  ?    I  am  an  anarchuL    .   .    .    This 

is  my  serious  profession  of  faith Anarchy — absence 

of  master,  of  sovereign,  is  the  form  of  government  we  are  approach- 
ing every  day.'* 

Such  is  Proudhon  on  property — though  I  must  not 
forget  to  notice  that  he  ends  a  phrase  thus :  "  proprie- 
tor, robber,  hero,  sovereign,  for  these  words  are  syno- 
nymous," a  phrase  which  sounds  desperate,  but  which 
he  explains  in  his  strange  way — let  us  now  examine  his 
work  on  the  Sabbath.*     I  quote  from  his  preface : — 

"The  Sabbatic  institution,  or  the  seventh  day's  rest,  served 
more  tlian  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  the  pivot  and  centre  of  a 
political-religious  system,  of  which  posterity  has  never  ceased  ad- 
miring the  profoundness  and  the  wisdom.  Political  rights,  civil 
laws,  municipal  administration,  education,  worship,  manners,  public 
health,  relations  of  family  and  city,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity ; 
the  Sabbath,  with  the  Israelites,  suffered  all  these  things,  sustained 
them,  developed  them,  and  constituted  their  harmonious  unity. 
The  Sunday,  transformation  of  the  Sabbath,  was,  in  the  Christian 
thought,  destined  to  play  the  same  part,  and  to  bring  about  the 
same  results.  The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  anterior  to  Moses 
and  to  all  historic  epochs,  arose,  no  doubt,  from  that  superior  in- 
stinct, from  that  spontaneous  intuition  which  discovered  the  first 
arts,  developed  language,  invented  writing,  created  systems  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy — marvellous  faculty,  which  a  rival  but  pro- 
gressive faculty,  reflection,  enfeebles  every  day,  without  ever  being 
able  to  annihilate  it." 

Proudhon  then  proceeds  to  show  how,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Sunday  was  an  institution  appointed  with  an  object 

*  Be  bfc  celebration  du  Dimanche,  consid^rde  sous  les  rapports 
de  rhygiene  publique,  de  la  morale,  des  relations  de  famiile  et  de 
cit^. 


civil,  domestic,  moral,  and  health-creating,  and  draws 
conclusions  which  would  astonish  the  ordinary  Sabbata- 
Perhaps  never  was  the  wisdom,  genius,  and 


rians. 

vast  intentions  of  Moses  and  his  Hebraic  legialation 
more  ably  examined  and  pictured  than  in  this  work. 
He  thus  speaks  of  his  institution  of  the  Sabbath : — 

"  While  the  vulgar  Jew  only  saw  in  the  Sabbath  a  commemora- 
tion of  his  deliverance,  the  l^slator  made  it  the  paUadium  to 
which  was  attached  the  safety  of  the  republic.  And  how  so  P  be- 
cause every  system  of  laws  and  institutions  requires  to  be  protected 
by  a  special  institution  which  embraces  and  resumes  it,  which  is 
the  crowning  of  it  and  the  basis ;  because  the  Sabbath,  suspending 
the  rude  labours  of  a  population  almost  wholly  agricultmal,  and  put- 
ting minds  in  connection  by  the  connection  of  persons— ^toy  of  public 
exultation  or  of  national  mourning,  of  popular  instruction  and  vni- 
versal  emulation — stopped  the  speculations  of  interest,  and  directed 
reason  towards  a  more  noble  object — softened  manners,  by  the 
charm  of  a  repose  which  was  not  sterile — developed  the  natioiyd 
character—^rendered  the  rich  more  liberal — evangelised  the  poor 
— exalted  the  love  of  country  in  the  hearts  of  aH*' 

It  win  be  seen  tliat  Proudhon  is  far  above  the  absurd- 
ities and  ravings  of  Fourier  and  Cabet.  He  has  nona 
of  their  immorality,  none  of  their  contempt  for  religion, 
none  of  their  ridicule  of  Christianity ;  although  he  bit- 
terly a&sails  prevalent  religious  practices.  Let  us  listen 
to  him  about  French  Catholicism  and  Christiauify : — 


"  It  has  been  said  that  Sunday  vespers  were  the  oosnedy  of 
vants.  This  contemptuous  word  thrown  upon  the  ceremony  of 
worship  is  ten  thousand  times  more  insulting  to  the  people  than 
to  religion,  and  shows,  more  than  all  I  could  say,  how  the  mania 
of  distinctions  stifles  the  spirit  of  society,  and  how  little  IVance 
respects  things  divine  or  things  human.  Moreover,  the  priests,  by 
a  dieplorable  emulation,  struggle  to  justify  this  mocking  definition ; 
opera  music  introduced  into  the  church,  theatrical  effects,  the  taste 
for  amulets  and  incantations,  the  search  for  unknown  devotions  and 
new  saints — all  this,  it  must  be  said,  invented  and  supported  by 
the  priests — degrades  more  and  more  the  majesiy  of  Christianity, 
and  combines  to  destroy  in  the  nation  the  little  faith  whidi  has 
escaped  from  the  Ubertinage  of  the  eighteenth  century.** 

This  is  not  so  bad  for  a  French  philosopher.  Of 
course,  his  notions  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath 
should  be  spent  differ  very  much  from  those  which  are 
received  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  much  to  hear  a  French- 
man recognise  the  day,  its  value  and  its  importance. 
But  let  us  see  how  he  appreciates  the  present  mode  of 
spending  it  in  France : — 

"  Sunday,  in  the  towns,  is  scarcely  anything  else  but  a  day  of 
/He  without  motive  or  end,  an  occasion  for  parade  with  women 
and  children,  of  consumption  for  eating-houses  and  wine-merchants, 
of  degrading  idleness,  and  increase  of  debauchery.  Sunday  the 
law  courts  are  closed,  the  public  lectures  are  suspended,  the  sdiools 
have  a  holiday,  the  workshops  are  shut,  the  army  rests.  Why  P 
That  the  jadge,  deposing  his  wig  and  his  gravity,  may  give  himself 
freely  to  thoughts  of  ambition  or  pleasure ;  that  the  learned  nun 
may  cease  to  think ;  that  the  student  vAjflm;  that  the  workman 
may  guzzle ;  that  the  gritetU  may  dance,  and  the  soldier  drink,  or 
be  bored  to  death.  The  shopkeeper  alone  never  stops.  Now,  if 
all  this  were  honest  and  useful,  the  end  of  the  institution  fails,  and 
for  two  reasons — ^the  one,  that  all  these  amusements  are  without 
any  connection  with  the  general  good ;  the  other,  that  they  foment 
egotism,  by  the  contact  of  individuals  themselves.  In  the  country, 
where  the  people  give  way  more  r^nihurly  to  the  rdigions  ftding, 
the  Sunday  preserves  something  of  its  sodal  influence.  T^e  aspect 
of  a  rustic  population,  united  like  a  single  fiunily  at  the  voice  of 
their  pastor,  and  prostrate  in  silence  and  refleetioa  before  the  in- 
visible nujesty  of  God,  is  touching  and  sublime.  The  ehaim  ope- 
rates on  the  heart  of  the  peasant ;  on  the  Sunday  he  is  more  good- 
natured,  more  loving,  more  afbble ;  he  is  sensible  of  the  honoor 
of  his  village — he  is  proud  of  it.  Unfortunately,  this  happy  in- 
stinct never  produces  all  its  effect,  for  want  of  cultivatian ;  for  if 
religion  has  not  lost  all  influence  on  the  heart,  it  has  upon : 


This,  and  the  whole  passage,  is  a  tremendous  Uow  at 
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the  Bonum  Catholic  Church.  He  turns  from  this  pic- 
ture, aud  paints  the  Sabbath  as  understood  by  the  com' 
mandments. 

"  FooTofifths  of  the  population  were  interested  in  the  rigorons  ob- 
servanoe  of  the  Sabbath.  The  servants  regaining  for  a  day  their  dig- 
nity of  men,  were  placed  npon  a  level  with  their  masters ;  the  women 
spread  ont  the  Inxuiy  of  their  menaffe^  the  old  men  the  gravity  of 
their  lessons;  the  children,  in  their  noisy  joy,  took  early  habits, 
social  and  polished.  The  yoong  girls  sang  and  danced,  showing 
all  the  grace  of  their  movements,  and  all  the  loxuiy  of  their  cos- 
tume. Inclinations  were  formed  and  brought  about  happy  mar- 
riagee.  *  «  «  Snnday  is  the  day  of  triumph  of  mothers 
and  daughters.  Brilliant  with  health  and  youth,  embellished  by 
the  testimony  of  a  pare  conscience,  adorned  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  recognised  at  the  parish  mass  by  her  companions,  what 
village  girl,  once  in  her  life,  has  not  thought  herself  the  most 
heantifij,  the  best,  the  most  indnstrioosP  What  woman  on  a  Snn- 
day does  not  give  her  home  a  certain  air  of  /<^«,  and  even  of 
ImnuyP" 

Bat  vhat  is  the  object  of  this  book  ?  To  show  that 
on  Sunday  all  are  equal  before  Grod  and  man !  In  the 
church,  in  the  occupations  of  this  day,  there  is  no  su- 
periority. He  then  argues  that  this  equality  should  be 
always  —  not  this  day  more  than  another,  but  every 
day  the  same.  Decidedly,  this  little  production  is  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  practical  and  useful  of  all  the  con- 
tributions which  have  yet  appeared  to  the  library  of 
democracy.    One  more  extract : — 

"  In  the  elevated  classes,  the  Snnday  is  no  longer  known.  The 
days  of  the  week  are  the  same.  To  those  who  occupy  themselves 
with  speculation,  intrigues,  and  pleasures,  no  matter  for  the  day ; 
the  intervals  marked  out  for  repose  are  nothing  to  them.  The 
people  put  off  their  passions  sometimes  to  tiie  eighth  day ;  the 
vices  of  the  rich  are  never  a^joomed.  The  impiety  of  the  rich, 
established  in  their  habits,  is  incurable ;  but  the  people,  more  faith- 
fhl  to  their  traditions,  and  less  attaclutble  in  tiieir  personality,  are 
always  under  the  hand  of  religion.  I  may  say  that  with  the  re- 
spect for  the  Sunday  has  become  extinguished  in  the  sonl  of  our 
rhymers  the  last  spark  of  poetic  fire.  It  has  been  said,  without 
religion,  no  poetry ;  we  may  add,  with  worship,  and  without  fes- 
tivalB,  DO  religion.'' 

Froudhon  has  an  able  article  relative  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Sunday,  under  the  point  of  its  promotion  of 
health.  This,  his  fourth  proposition,  is  treated  with 
the  same  talent  and  energy  as  the  others.  He  sets 
outbyasyUogism:— 

1.  Repose  is  necessary  to  health. 
8.  The  Sunday  commands  repose. 
3.  Therefore  Sunday  is  salutaiy. 

But  this  syllogism  is,  he  says,  weak,  because  Sunday 
is  not  a  day  of  rest  either  to  mind  or  body^  as  at  pre- 
sent observed. 

But  what  is  his  peroration?    Let  us  examine  it : — 

**  If  I  have  fulfilled  the  task  which  I  have  imposed  on  myself  in 
oomniendng  these  researches,  it  is  proved — 

"  1.  That  the  Sabbatic  institution  was  conceived  on  the  princi- 
ples of  an  elevated  polity,  of  which  the  great  secret  consisted  in 
making  the  means  arise  from  the  end; 

"  2.  That  this  institution,  analysed  in  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin  and  of  its  reform,  supposes  liberty,  equality,  supremacy  of 
religion  and  laws,  executive  power  of  the  people,  absolute  depend- 
ence of  fiuDctionaries;  means  of  subsistence  the  same  for  all; 

**  3.  Tliat  its  effects,  mediate  and  immediate,  resolve  themselves 
into  the  fiiUowing:— very  pure  and  very  developed  sociability,  exqui- 


site morality,  health  of  body  and  soul,  felicity  always  snsoeptible  of 
augmentation  and  variety,  according  to  age  and  character. 

'*  4.  That  it  is  eminently  conservative  of  social  order,  which  pre* 
serves  it  in  ita  turn." 

I  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  every  thinker,  to  eveiy 
sensible  Christian,  to  all  lovers  of  their  kind,  of  the 
people.     It  is  an  admirable  and  great  production. 

Proudhon,  in  his  letter  to  Considerant,*  mauls  Fourier 
pretty  severely,  and  takes  occasion  to  say  a  little  about 
his  opinions  of  women.  He  treats  his  theories  as  "dis- 
gusting and  ridiculous."  It  is  singular,  but  it  is  true, 
that  what  is  called  the  emancipation  of  women  is  the 
theory  of  all  immoral  writers : — 

'*  When  I  said  that  I  would  rather  see  women  shut  np  than 
emancipated  in  a  certain  manner,  the  case  becomes  much  more  deli- 
cate ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  hardened  Fourierist  not  to  under- 
stand me.  Eather  prisoner  than  courtesan !  Such  is  my  opinion 
on  the  future  of  women,  and  my  answer  to  all  the  theories  of  f^ 
love.  I  know  that  you,  Fhalansterians,  look  with  singular  pity 
on  this  conjugal  exclusivism ;  I  even  know  that  Fourier,  who  is 
not  accused  of  having  Socratic  tastes, ,  has  carried  fu  b^ond  the 
accustomed  barriers  the  relations  of  love,  and  that  his  speculations 

on  analogy  had  led  him  to  sanctify .     If  you  dare  to  say  that 

I  calumniate,  I  will  give  proofs  and  witnesses.  I  am  not^  to  con- 
clude, ignorant  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  Communist  and 
St.  Simonian  ideas,  of  which  I  am  far  from  accusing  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Simon  and  the  partisans  of  Community,  an  ill-favoured 
mist  has  glided  into  literature,  and  has  commenoed  turning  the 
heads  of  young  men  and  women.'* 

Proudhon's  whole  speculation  about  women  is  credit- 
able to  him. 

But  I  can  follow  him  no  further.  Space  is  wanting. 
But  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  all  thinking  men,  ^ 
men  who  study  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  to  make  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  Proudhon.  I  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  him  in  the  depth  of  his  reasoning.  He  is 
not  a  Christian.  I  hope  I  am.  He  believes  in  nothing 
beyond  what  he  can  see,  but  he  is  in  his  way  profoundly 
moral,  virtuous,  and  good.  His  genius  no  one  who  reads 
him  will  be  able  to  deny.  His  paradox  about  property 
being  robbery  is  merely  a  paradox,  but  his  reasoning  and 
arguments  are  such,  that  when  known,  understood,  and 
diffused,  property  will  have  to  look  about  it.  It  will 
not  do  to  defend  it  by  brutal  force,  by  enactments,  and 
sullen  refusal  to  yield — ^but  by  wisdom.  Christian  charity, 
and  by  performing  all  the  duties  which  its  possession  im-  , 
poses.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  sentence,  property  has 
its  duties  as  loell  as  its  rights,  is  de  facto  carried  out— 
when  it  is  the  soul  and  life  of  the  law,  of  customs,  and 
of  men's  actions,  property  will  be  invdnerable.  With 
its  present  abuses,,  with  its  intolerable  influence  and 
power,  with  its  Injustice,  with  its  insolence,  it  is  giving 
arms  every  day  to  those  who,  like  Proudhon,  would  de- 
stroy it  by  a  process  very  slow  and  invidious — but  sure, 
positive,  and  certain.  For  my  part,  I  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  democracy  com- 
bined to  fear  the  result.  I  am  convinced  society  will  go 
on  improving,  civilization  progressing,  government  chang- 
ing, until  misery,  suffering,  and  pauperism  are  extinct. 
Until  this  result  be  obtained,  civilization,  society,  and 
government  are  three  failures. 

*  Avertitsemeni  aux  proprietaires. 
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Ons  branch  of  the  Geldie,  'which  joins  the  Bee 
Above  the  Linn,  rises  at  the  extremity  of  the  cele- 
brated Glen  Tilt.  The  determination  of  the  Duke 
of  AthoU  to  bar  the  passage  of  this  Glen  against 
tourists,  has  brought  that  nobleman,  his  deer,  and 
the  Glen  into  unenviable  notorietT*.  At  a  period 
not  yet  distant.  Glen  Tilt  was  inhabited  by  a  numer- 
ous tenantry,  who  must  have  had  a  road  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  They  are  banished,  the 
traces  of  their  homes  are  nearly  extinct,  and  the 
Glen  is  a  very  elaborate  specimen  of  wilderness- 
making.  The  right  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl  to  close 
the  thoroughfare  is  now  under  trial.  The  decision 
cannot  ultimately  secure  that  claim  and  others  of  a 
similar  character.  If  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
do  not  support  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  and 
if  it  do,  the  law  will  be  changed.  The  time  has  gone 
out  when  efforts  of  this  kind  were  regarded  with 
apathy ;  for  the  public  are  more  inclined  to  open  new 
toads  than  to  close  old  tracts.  The  Duke  of  Atholl, 
and  those  who  would  imitate  his  example,  should  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  stir  greater  questions  than 
the  right  to  pass  through  a  deserted  glen. 

The  Ey  gives  a  name  to  the  villages  or  clachans 
of  Inverey.  It  rises  from  the  Ben-uai*n,  and,  although 
a  smaller  stream  than  the  Lui,  runs  for  a  consider- 
able distance  before  it  falls  into  the  Dee.  The  vil- 
lagers of  Inverey  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for 
support  on  their  small  crofts.  There  are  only  a  few 
families  above  them  on  the  rirer,  and  the  population 
is  almost  equally  small  to  the  south ;  while  the  Cas- 
tletown of  Braemarjls  only  six  miles  eastward,  and  if 
the  locality  furnished  any  of  the  usual  means  of  liv- 
ing in  lowland  Tillages,  they  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  Castletown.  Visitors  and  sportsmen  for  a  few 
months  towards  the  close  of  summer  and  in  autumn, 
may  leave  annually  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
it  must  be  very  small ^  at  the  Inrerejs ;  but  for 
three-fourths  of  the  year,  the  population  are  closed 
out  of  the  world.  The  majority  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Their  chapel  is  at  Castletown ;  but  they  have 
a  school  and  a  rery  intelligent  teacher  at  Inverey. 
The  Dee  for  several  miles  from  the  Linn  intersects  a 
narrow  but  an  almost  level  ralley.  It  has  got  into 
easy  circumstances,  and,  shaded  by  the  pines  of  the 
hills  and  the  birch  trees  on  its  banks,  glides  quietly 
eastward,  after  all  its  troubles^  like  one  of  the  still 
sweet  English  waters  that  never  know  what  it  is  to 
bo  tossed  from  crag  to  rock,  and  dashed  for  miles  on 
miles  over  a  granite  channel.  The  roads  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  run  pleasantly  through  thriving 
woods  of  fir  and  birch,  on  the  face  of  the  high  banks 
that  overhang  the  narrow  Vale  of  Dee.  The  southern 
road  is  that  generally  followed  in  the  upper  part  of 
Dee,  and  the  northern  beyond  Invercauld.  Mar 
Lodge,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  stream, 
but  separated  from  it  by  all  the  breadth  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  little  valley,  which  forms  a  lawn  I 


in  front  of  this  Highland  mansion.     A  better  situa- 
tiou  could  not  have  been  selected  in  the  wide  spiead 
lands  of  Mar.     The  high  hill  rising  immediately 
from  the  ledge  on  the  north,  and  wooded  closely  al- 
most to  its  top,  shelters  it  completely  from  the 
northern  winds.     Immediately  in  front,  Craig-Nicb, 
the  hill  of  eagles,  closes  the  view  to  the  south,  and 
birch  and  fir  trees  cover  it  almost  to  the  summit. 
On  the  east  and  west  the  little  vale  seems  to  be 
closed  up  in  the  bends  of  the  river,  by  the  wooded  hills 
that  appear  to  meet  and  form  a  ring  round  the  "  de- 
mesne.'^     Forget  for  a  moment    the    stupendous 
scenery  of  the  mountains,  and  the  terrible  "pass** 
of  the  Dee  from  two  to  three  miles  westward ;  take  a 
good  few  hundred  feet  in  your  mind  from  that  eagle's 
nest  in  front,  and  don't  suppose  the  hill  behind  to  be 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  then  you  can  easily  believe  that  the  man- 
sion is  one  of  the  numerous  ''  manor  houses'*  of  cen- 
tral England,  and  that  the  Trent  is  before  you,  begin- 
ning its  slow  course  to  the  sea.    Fewer  qualifications 
will  enable  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  "  sedgy 
Severn's*'  course,  to  recall,  in  the  bottom  of  this  first 
**  bowl"  of  Dee,  many  scenes  in  the  early  life  of 
the  splendid  Welsh  river.      The  contrast  between 
the  grounds   immediately  around  Mar  Lodge  and 
the  previous  course  of  the  river,  is  complete  and 
remarkable.     Tourists,  with  few  exceptions,  ascend 
the  Dee,  and  to  them  the  contrast  is  not  so  obvious; 
but  to  the  few  pedestrians  who  have  climbed  Alt-Drni 
Glen,  from  Spey  side,  and  descended  Glen-Dee — ^who 
have  forced  or  stolen  their  way  through  Glen-Tilt, 
and  down  the  Geldie,  from  Peilh shire — and  to  those 
especially  who  may  have  taken  the  still  more  labo- 
rious route  from  the  western  coast,  through  Bade- 
noch — ^the  change  from  the  wild,  stern,  bare  magni- 
ficence of  the  mountains  to  the  green  woods  and 
haughs  of  Mar  Lodge  is  most  pleasing.     In  refe- 
rence to  Badenoch,  and  the  possibility  of  crossing 
the  mountains  from  the  Camerons'  country,  on  the 
banks  of  Loch-Eil,  at  the  foot  of  Ben-Nevis,  to  the 
springs  of  the  Dee,  and  the  old  fastnesses  of  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  the  Farquharsons,  we  must  add 
that  the  task  is  most  arduous,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
attempted.     Travellers  from  the  south,  and  especi- 
ally from  England,  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves  on 
these  subjects.     Long  '*  walks  upon  the  mountains" 
involve  the  possibility,  at  all  seasons,  of  passing  a 
night  in  the  shelter  of  some  crag.     They  should  not 
be  attempted  except  by  men  of  considerable  muscu- 
lar power  ;  and  never  by  one  mau  alone,  unless  his 
acquaintance  with  the  district  be  very  minute*   Even 
a  person  who  has  reason  to  consider  himself  toler- 
ably acquainted  with  the  mountains,  may  discover 
his  error  in  very  unpleasant  circumstances.      To- 
wards the  close  of  the  past  autumn  there  were  nu- 
merous parties  at  Castletown,  and  guides  were  in  de- 
mand to  the  various  localities  within  twenty  miles 
of  that  village.     One  party  wanted  to  climb  Bon- 
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Mac-Dim!,  but  the  ordinary  ^idefl  were  all  engaged, 
and  as  their  time  was  yalaable,  they  arranged  with  a 
person  who  had  been  repeatedly  on  the  hill,  bat 
who  was  not  a  habitual  guide,  to  accompany  ^em. 
Ben-Mac-Dhui  is  far  from  Oastleton,  and  they  be- 
gan their  journey  early  in  the  morning.     The  day 
was  clear  until  they  were  far  up  the  hill,  when  a 
thick  mist  came  rapidly  orer  all   the  mountain 
tops  and  dropped  round  them  like  a  curtain.     The 
guide  lost  the   route,    and  after   some   time  the 
whole  party  became  quite  unconscious  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  were  moring,   and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  guide  should  go  in  search  of  some 
landmark  that  he    had  established  to  assist  his 
pilotage  ;  and  the  party  were  to  await  his  return. 
According  to  their  own  statement,  they  waited  until 
their  patience  was  exhausted,  and  their  fbars  for  a 
night  on  the  mountain  induced  them  to  push  fbrward 
in  some  direction.     They  knew  at  least  that  they 
were  descending  the  hill — and,  happily  for  them,  as 
they  went  downward,  they  also  cleared  the  fogs,  and 
finally  emerged  into  a  fair  and  tolerable  afternoon. 
They  had  a  long  walk,  but  they  reached  Castletown 
in  the  evening  Without  their  guide.    The  circum- 
stance caused  much  disquiet  to  the  man's  family, 
which  was  turned  into  consternation  and  dread  when, 
neither  by  the  following  morning  nor  evening,  had  he 
appeared.  Another  night  passed  sleeplessly  to  them. 
None  of  the  persons  who  had  been  out  in  that  direc- 
tion  had  seen  any  traces  of  the  lost  man.     The  next 
day  passed  over  without  bringing  comfort  to  the 
troubled  family.   The  third  night  wore  away,  but  the 
guide  came  not,  and  the  villagers  were  preparing  to 
search  the  mountain  carefully,  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  the  relief  of  all  parties,  the  Castletown  kilt- 
maker  came  up  the  river,  and  assumed  possession  of 
his  fthopboard,  cured  for  a  season  of  his  disposition 
to  oblige  southern  travellers  by  guiding  thom  over 
Ben-Mac-Dhui.      The  travellers,  in  this  instance, 
were  in  fault.     They  promised  to  wait  their  guide's 
aiTival,  and  he  explained  that,  missing  them  at  the 
spot  where  he  knew  they  were  left,  on  his  again 
reaching  it,  he  commenced  to  search  for  them,  often, 
probably,  approaching  the  edge  of  the  mist-cloud, 
but  never  entirelyclearing  its  influence.  The  autumn 
sun  went  down  at  last,  &nd  night  cast  its  solemn 
shadows  over  the  silent  mountain,  and  threw  a  deep 
gloom  upon  its  terrible  precipices,  darkening  even 
the  ever  dark  Loch  A'an.       Somehow  the  guide 
stumbled  westward,  over  the  top  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui. 
When  morning  dawned  he  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  range,  and  could  not  recognise  his  position.  The 
day  was  well  spent  before  he  attained  the  startling 
information,  that  he  was  well  into  Badenoch  and  far 
from  Braemar.     It  was  impossible  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains that  night ;  and  when  he  began  his  journey 
early  next  morning,  the  unfortunate  man  again  wan- 
dered out  of  his  way,  to  the  eastward  of  Bennabuird, 
and  finally  reached  the  Dee  ten  or  twelve  miles  be- 
neath his  own  village. 

Accidents  have  often  occurred  to  strangers  travel- 
ling in  the  Highlands,  from  a  rash  spirit  or  a  love 
of  adventure  on  their  own  part.  One  of  the  most 
melancholy  examples  of  this  kind  happened  last  year, 
in  the  neighbourhbod  of  Fort  William.  Two  London 
gentlemen  were  ttdvelling  through  some  of  the  Glens 


in  that  neighbourhood.  They  were  observed  to  pass 
one  farmhouse  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  so  late 
as  to  occasion  any  anxiety  on  their  account.  Their 
bodies  were  found  at  an  early  hour  next  morning  by 
some  of  the  shepherds.  The  strangers  were  dead. 
The  immediate  cause  of  their  death  will  never  be 
fully  known.  The  night  was  stormy,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  account  for  this  fatal  event.  No  suopi" 
cion  existed  that  it  was  caused  by  violenee.  The 
bodies  of  both  travellers  lay  together,  as  if  the  men 
had  been  wearied  and  sought  to  rest  upon  the  heath 
from  which  they  never  rose.  They  must  have  Walked 
a  considerable  distance,  over  ground  that  for  fatigu- 
ing qualities  may  bo  measured  double.  They  were 
probably  unaccustomed  to  similar  exercise,  and  had 
perhaps  lost  the  recollection  of  their  course,  and  be« 
come  bewildered  with  the  falling  night ;  because  it  ift 
not  certain  that  they  may  not  have  passed  beyond 
the  spot  where  their  remains  were  found,  and  reached 
it  again  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  farmhouse  from 
which  they  were  noticed  at  a  late  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. The  air  of  the  mountains  is  peculiarly  shax'p 
and  strong.  We  have  ere  now  been  sadly  annoyed 
with  the  pertinacity  of  wiser  iHends,  who  resolutely 
vetoed  the  examination  of  some  little  mountain 
flower,  the  gathering  of  hill  berries,  or  any  other 
pretence  to  sit  down  and  rest  a  half-hour,  when  the 
afternoon  was  wearing  through,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  heather  had  to  be  passed.  It  is  wise  to  avoid 
indulgences  of  that  nature,  for  persons  hot  always 
accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  these  high  regions 
have  a  singular  propensity  to  sleep ;  and  sometimesy 
when  alone,  it  is  the  sleep  of  death.  The  tendency 
is  aggravated  by  a  practice  common  with  touHsts,  of 
using  strong  Highland  whisky,  which  perhaps  they 
never  taste  at  home,  with  or  without  other  refresh- 
ments. They  are  not  seasoned  to  the  draught,  and 
it  must  exercise  ultimately  a  weakening  influence 
unless  it  be  occasionally  repeated  ;  and  the  COnto- 
quence  of  frequent  doses  is  apparent.  To  English 
tourists,  who  are  certainly  not  familiar  with  the 
strength  of  "  mountain  spirits,"  the  risk  is  consider- 
able. The  Messrs.  Anderson  say,  in  reference  to  the 
ascent  of  Ben  Nevis : — 

"  The  inexperienced  trayeller,  alio,  may  be  the  better  of  beingf 
reminded  to  carry  with  him  some  wine  or  spirits  (which,  howerer, 
should  be  used  witli  caution)  wherewith  to  qualiQr  the  Bprifi^ 
water,  which  is  fortunately  sbundant,  and  to  which  he  will  be  fain 
to  have  frequent  reeoorse,  ere  he  attain  the  diject  of  his  labours." 

This  advice  is  very  good,  perhaps,  from  the  Messrs* 
Anderson,  who  are  Inverness  gentlemeui  and  must 
have  been  quite  familiar  with  the  strongest  and 
roughest  **  stuff"  in  the  market  j  and  we  even  wonder 
that  they  had  the  "forethought"  to  suggest  wine  as 
an  alternative.  It  is  advice  that  we  could  have  fol- 
lowed at  one  time  to  the  measurement  of  any  High- 
land Capacity  whatever.  Custom,  in  these  matters, 
goes  a  great  way — ^we  mean,  the  custom  of  those 
who  are  considered  strictly  sober  men  ;  but  we  find 
the  springs  on  the  hills  to  answer  remarkably  well 
without  milture;  and  so  we  never  mix  them.  If  the 
essence  of  cofiee,  spirit-lamps,  and  luclfisr  maftehes 
had  been  in  the  world  when  the  tourists  whom  We 
have  quoted  published,  they  would  have  probably 
recommended  their  tisfe,  Whidh  is  qtiite  pfaeti^ftble^ 
and  has  been  done  advantageously.    Theit  advise  iii 
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TaJuaUd  on  many  points,  and  we  copy  what  they 
have  to  say  respecting  some  of  the  routes  that  we 
have  named. 

'*  But  it  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that,  when  once  the 
low  valleys  at  either  end  of  these  journeys  are  passed,  not  a  single 
hut  or  place  of  shelter  is  to  be  found  in  the  hills,  and  that  none 
but  persons  in  robust  health,  and  accustomed  to  widking,  should 
try  these  excursions.  In  tempestuous  weather  they  should  on  no 
account  be  attempted  by  any  one.  The  length  of  each  exceeds 
thirty  miles  of  hill  and  dale,  which  is  fully  as  toilsome  as  one-half 
additional  distance  on  a  made  road ;  and,  as  the  visiter  must  start 
from  one  end,  and  sleep  next  night  at  the  other,  witliout  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  any  place  of  refreshment,  we  would  advise  his 
carrying  provisions  with  him,  and  loitering  as  shortly  as  possible 
by  the  way." 

Mar  Lodge  helongs  to  tho  Earl  of  Fife,  and  is  oc- 
cupied as  shooting  quarters  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
whose  Scotch  title  is  Baron  Dunblane.  He  resides 
there  for  two  or  three  months  at  the  close  of  summer, 
and  has  rendered  himself  quite  popular  in  the  dis- 
trict»  partly  from  his  attachment  to  old  Highland 
customs,  and  his  encouragement  of  Highland  games 
and  societies.  The  great  flood  of  1829  committed 
tremendous  ravages  on  the  property  at  Mar  Lodge. 
A  very  beautiful  bridge  was  swept  away  by  the  tor- 
rent, which  covered  the  vale  from  bank  to  brae,  and 
threatened  the  house  with  the  fate  of  the  bridge. 
Since  that  time  very  costly  embankments  have  been 
raised  to  protect  the  property  against  similar  visita- 
tions. Nineteen  years  had  passed  away,  however, 
and  the  bridge  was  not  rebuilt,  when  in  last  August 
ihe  Duke  of  Leeds  was  informed  that  her  Majesty, 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  Royal  family  would  occupy 
Balmoral,  which  stands  fifteen  miles  further  down 
the  river.  The  gallantry  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh, 
who  spread  his  cloak  as  a  carpet  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  land  on,  has  its  place  in  history.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  sorry  compliment  when  compared  with  that 
paid  by  the  noble  Duke  to  Boyalty.  Anticipating 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  her  Majesty,  he  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Dee,  opposite  the  Lodge,  and  nearly 
at  the  spot  where  the  former  bridge  was  placed,  in 
order  to  save  the  Boyal  party  from  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  usual  and  less  convenient  access  to  the 
Lodge.  It  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  structure, 
destined,  we  trust,  to  stand  long  before  it  experiences 
the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  We  take  it  to  be  the  best 
bridge  ever  specially  built  for  her  Majesty's  use  in 
the  course  of  her  journeys ;  and  it  is  probably  the 
most  rapidly  built  bridge  of  any  respectable  leugth 
in  existence. 

Immediately  beneath  Mar  Lodge,  but  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  Corrymulzie  Cottage  has  been 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Corrymulzie  Fall.  Tho 
cottage  is  occupied  during  the  shooting  season  by 
General  Duff,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
and  his  family,  including  for  some  years  past,  Mr. 
Bicardo,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  )§toke-on- 
Trent,  who  has  fallen  under  tho  enmity  of  the  ship- 
ping interest  by  his  movements  against  the  Naviga- 
tion-laws. The  cottage  is  thickly  surrounded  with 
young  woods  and  shrubbery,  and  is  quite  an  ornate, 
villa-looking  concern,  transplanted  to  the  Highlands. 
Corrymulzie  Fall  is  formed  by  a  small  stream,  but 
it  is  generally  visited,  and  is  singularly  beautiful, 
not  merely  firom  its  natural  characteristics,  but  also 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  and  over- 


hanging banks  have  been  laid  out.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  some  distance  eastward,  "  the 
Quick  water*' falls  into  the  Dee.     "Quick"  is  a 
corruption,  we  suppose,  of  "Quoich,'*  the  Gaelic 
name  of  this  stream  ;  and  has  been  adopted  probably 
from  its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  character.      The 
Quoich  rattles  down  to  the  Dee  from  Bennabuird  in 
a  wild  way,  tumbling  over  rocks,  and  making  lalU 
larger  than  that  of  Corrymulzie,  though  not  so  cele- 
brated.     Glen  Quoich  and  its  water^U  will  quite 
repay  the  few  hours  that  it  may  take  from  the  tourist 
who  has  hours  to  spare.     Indeed,  the  Quoioh  aad 
the  mountain  which  it  drains,  are,  in  their  eevaral 
ways,  most  respectable ;  and  yet  greatly  neglected  on 
account  of  the  company  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  hill  which  rises  from  the  Quoich  is  Caim-a- 
Drochel,  and  that  neat  residence  under  the  shade  of 
Caim-arDrochel  is  AUen-a-Quoich.     Almost  oppo- 
site, on  the  south  side  of  Dee,  the  Carr  bum  •ntera 
tho  river  from  the  Carr  hill,  making,  as  is  the  eustom 
with  all  burns  in  this  country,  a  small  waterfall  of 
its  own.     In  a  fine  autumnal  day  the  scenery  here  is 
most  exhilarating.      The  river  winds  along  a  level 
vale,  although  still  more  than  a  thousand  feet  alcove 
the  level  of  the  sea.     The  road  is  carriisd  ovor  the 
top  of  the  high  banks  overhanging  the  broad  haughs 
and  the  river.     The  frost  in  the  mornings  and  even* 
ings  has  coloured  the  leaves  of  the  thick  wood,  and 
given  them  in  September  the  tints  and  shadings  that 
we  see  in  lowland  districts  towards  the  close  of  Oc- 
tober.     In  the  small  district,  bound  up  by  hills, 
fields  of  yellow  ripening  com  mingling  not  only  with 
the  green  haughs,  but  green  fields — not  quite   so 
poetical,  though  equally  useful — for  an  improved 
agriculture  and  turnip-growing  have,  long  since,  ex- 
tended to  the  smallest  holdings  on  this  river.     Cul- 
tivation and  population  are  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  river's  banks,  and  on  those  of 
its  tributaries  ;  but  that  may  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  only  a  temporary  interest  in  tho  scene. 
The  extreme  neatness  of  many  of  the  houses,  and  of 
their  gardens,  will  at  once  be  remarked  by  strangers, 
who  may  have  expected  to  meet  on  the  Dee  the  mi- 
serable huts  and  slovenly  habits  but  too  common,  we 
confess,  amid  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  wes- 
tern Highlands.     Neat  dwelling-houses,  small  but 
trim  gardens,  a  fondness  for  flowers,  and  good  cul- 
tivation of  a  hard  soil,  with  a  naturally  sterile  cli- 
mate, are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Dee-side, 
and  tell  most  favourably  for  the  industiioud  habits 
of  the  people.     They  are  a  race  whom  the  country 
should  not  lose,  and  is  losing  fast  from  the  upper 
districts,  as  we  may  notice  hereafter.     The  Invereys 
are  the  only  villages  of  any  size  on  the  river  which 
are  not  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and,  compared 
with  similar  places  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
most  satisfactory  in  their  appearance.    The  indastri- 
ous  habits  of  the  peoplo  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
same  absorbing  desire  to  make  m<mey  out  of  visitors, 
that  is  more  annoying  than  costly  in  other  idLstricts. 
They  may  not  yet  have  been  spoiled.    Less  interest- 
ing localities  have  acquired  a  celebri^  that  has  not 
been  generally  accorded  to  the  Dee,  and  so  they 
have  been  more  frequently  visiiedL    From  thia  rea- 
son the  guides  in  the  West  may  have  beoome  more 
professional,  and  more  anxious  to  gain  by  their  pro- 
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feBsioxi.  The  Messrs.  Anderson  say  that  a  guide 
may  always  be  got  at  Fort-William  to  ascend  Ben 
Nevis  for  Reven  or  eight  shillings — Ben  Lomond  is 
charged  ten  shillings — it  is  a  regular  fare.  We  had, 
last  Autumn,  an  intelligent  person  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  in  ascending  Lochnagar, 
and  he  hinted  that  half-a-crown  was  sufficient  remu- 
neration. On  another  occasion,  an  actire  and  most 
intelligent  young  man  accompanied  us  to  Ben-Mac- 
Dhuiy  the  Braeriach,  and  some  other  places,  travelling 
OH  foot  more  than  forty- five  miles,  and  he  deemed  the 
offer  of  half  the  sum  that  a  Ben-Lomond  guide  would 
have  charged  for  going  up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
perfectly  extravagant. 

We  do  not  mention  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
tempting  others  to  reduce  the  fair  reward  of  industry, 
but  to  illustrate  one  of  many  perceptible  distinctions 
between  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  of  the  West, 
and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Highlands.  The 
largest  portion  of  Deeside  is  occupied  by  a  popula- 
tion whose  ancestors  are  not  supposed  to  have  used 
the  Gaelic  language  as  their  vernacular  at  any  period. 
It  is  retained  in  a  comer  of  the  upper  districts  of  the 
river.  At  Krathie  church,  immediately  opposite  to 
Balmoral,  one  half  of  the  services  are  in  Gaelic. 
Lower  on  the  river,  and  at  the  base  of  Morven,  we 
understand  that  Gaelic  is  occasionally  used  in  eccle- 
siastical services.  It  is  the  language  of  the  country 
at  Inverey,  and  in  this  pretty  village  of  Castletown ; 
yet  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  a  change  in  the 
races,  except  that  of  language,  between  the  people  of 
the  upper  and  the  lower  regions  of  Dee.  The  same 
family  names  prevail.  Similarly  industrious  habits 
characterize  the  people.  Their  physical  conforma- 
tion does  not  present  a  shade  of  change  in  its  leading 
features ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  this  stumbling- 
block  in  the  language,  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  the  length  of  Dee  is  not  entirely  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Taixali,  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
habited this  part  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
we  know  not  any  good  purpose  to  be  served  by  its 
preservation.  Its  literature  cannot  repay  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  a  diversity  of  tongues.  For 
many  ages  there  appear  to  have  been  no  additions 
made  to  its  stock  of  words,  so  that  it  is  now  incom- 
petent to  express  many  of  the  ideas  current  in  so- 
ciety. The  Higlilanders  cleave  to  it  with  wonderful 
tenacity  in  their  social  intercourse.  They  entertain 
for  it  that  veneration  which  men  naturally  feel  for  a 
relic  of  the  honoured  and  the  dead — for  a  ruin  of  the 
ages  that  are  mellowed  by  distance. 

Castletown  of  Braemar  has  a  population  of  pro- 
bably not  more  than  three  hundred  persons,  placed 
in  a  nook  of  the  west  ;  and  it  has  three  places  of 
public  worship— K)ne  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
another  to  the  Free  Church,  and  a  third  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Each  of  these  places  of  worship 
is  apparently  competent  to  contain  the  entire  popu- 
latioin  of  the  village,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Invereys,  and  all  the  glens,  must 
now  be  placed  above  the  necessity  of  further  church - 
extension  for  some  time.  The  places  of  worship  are 
aU  fine  buildings,  and  give  an  imposing  appearance 
to  tha  little  and  otherwise  neat  village ;  which,  small 
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though  it  be,  is  intersected  by  the  Clunie — a  pretty 
large  river — and  has  the  rare  and  valuable  advan- 
tage, for  a  Highland  town,  of  standing  on  two  lairds' 
land.   The  Ballater  guide  to  Deeside,  being  naturally 
jealous  of  the  rival  village,  says  that  the  latter,  ''  it 
must  be  candidly  allowed,  cannot  be  much  admired 
for  its  size  or  stately  buildings."    AVe  cannot,  cer- 
tainly, recall  another  Highland  village,  of  similar 
population,   with  quite   so  many    ''stately  build- 
ings" within  its  precincts  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Moreover,  Castletown  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
The  name  is  new,  but  the  village  must  be  old.     AU 
our  readers  know  that  her  Majesty  has  made  Dee- 
side her  Highland  home ;  but  few  of  them  probably 
remember  that  it  was  a  haunt  of  her  royal  ancestors, 
when  kings  were  surrounded  with  less  state  and 
greater  difficulties  than  now,  and  had  to  trust  their 
own  blades  and  right  arms  to  guard  their  dignity 
and  their  lives.    The  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  was  a 
fugitive  for  a  considerable  time  in  this  district,  and  se- 
veral severe  contests  occurred  in  his  interest  between 
the  Dee  and  the  Don.     At  an  earlier  period  in  his- 
tory, Malcolm  Ceanmohr  had  a  castle  in  this  village. 
Its  site  is  still  pointed  out  on  a  rock  attached  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Clunie,  and  near  the  centre  of  tho 
present  village.     His  Majesty,  who  was  a  tough  bold 
personage,  had  evidently  disliked  a  quiet  lifo,  for  un- 
derneath his  bedroom  this  boisterous  Clunie  raised  a 
continuous    stir,   struggling    amongst    tremendous 
rocks,  casting  itself  over  them  here  and  there  like  a 
mad  river,  and  perpetually  hurling  down  more  of  its 
enemies,  as  if  there  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  im- 
pediments in  its  way-— or  as  if  it  thought  to  bar  the 
Dee,  which  winds  along  in  graceful  carelessness  of  its 
troubled  and  noisy  tributary.  '  An  immense  body  of 
water  runs  through  Castletown  in  tho  channel  of  tho 
Clunie  after  heavy  rains,  or  when  tho  snows  on  tho 
southern  hills  are  melting  in  tho  spring.     The  Clunio 
water  rises  in  a  range  of  hills  on  the  road  by  the 
Spittal  of  Glenshee  to  Perth.      The  distance  from 
Castletown  to  Perth  is  less  than  to  Aberdeen ;  but 
the  road  is  desolate  and  difficult  from  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country.      The  Clunie,  during  all  its 
course,  is  a  tumultuous  stream,  and,  as  we  stated 
ah'oady,  brings  down  at  many  periods  of  the  year  a 
large  body  of  water  to  join  the  Dee.     At  the  most 
distant  period  to  which  authentic  history  stretches, 
Castletown  was  a  place  of  some  importance.     The 
sport  affi>rded  in  Braemar  brought  there  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  at  a  peiiod  when  their  power  was 
sparingly  acknowledged  by  the  rude  barons  who 
held  their  own  courts  within  their  various  domains. 
The  memorials  of  rude  but  chivalrous  monarchs  aro 
strewed  over  all  the  banks  of  the  river.     Malcolm 
Ceanmohr  had  another  castle  on  the  Dee,  and  on  its 
banks  fought  a  hard    contested    battle  with   the 
Danes,  where  afterwards  the  fnends  of  the  Baliols 
were  defeated  by  the  supporters  of  David  Bruce, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Mac- 
beth had  his  seat,  and  where  he  was  slain  after  his 
defeat  in  Perthshire.     Not  far  from  the  same  place 
the    unfortunate    descendant   of   a    long   lino    of 
kings,  Mary,  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  route 
of  her  friends.     The  wild  sport  of  the  great  Caledo- 
nian forests  drew  her  chivalrous  sire,  James  V.,  to 
Mar.      Hunting  parties,  even  at  that  late  period 
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in  history,  were  more  dangerous,  and  different 
affairs  than  the  deer- stalking  of  the  present  day. 
The  forests  in  Malcolm's  days  ahounded  with  stern 
game.  The  wild  boars  appear  to  have  been  so  na> 
merous  as  to  give  a  name  to  extensive  tracts  of 
country;  and  even  so  late  as  1528,  James  V.  killed 
a  wolf  in  this  great  forest.  The  Mar  family,  to 
whom  all  this  district  belonged,  imitated  the  state 
and  bearing  of  sorereigns.  Their  earldom  dates 
backwards  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  previous  to  that  period  the  family  must  have 
been  powerful.  Ever  afterwards  they  exercised  a 
great  influence  in  the  councils  of  Scotland.  They 
appeared  at  Court  in  a  style  of  splendour  that  out- 
shone the  "means  and  substance"  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
narchs.  They  retained  a  large  retinue  at  Castle- 
town. Their  hunting  excursions  were  undertaken 
in  a  style  of  sumptuous  magnificence.  Their  in- 
come must  have  been  large,  for  their  expenditure 
was  extravagant ;  and  they  rarely  appear  to  have 
entered  the  money  market  as  borrowers.  They 
brought  large  bodies  of  vassals  into  the  field ;  and 
they  must  have  had  a  large  population  on  their 
estates.  Times  have  changed  in  Braemar.  The 
kings,  the  Erskines,  the  wolves,  the  boars,  the 
splendour  of  regal  tournaments,  the  excitement 
of  the  Earls'  hunting  parties — even  the  very  men 
have  disappeared  from  Braemar.  The  right  of 
shooting  over  barren  heath  is  let  for  money  to  Eng- 
lish gentlemen — an  indignity  that  would  have  been 
resented  even  in  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But 
the  people,  where  are  they?  The  terrible  wars  of 
the  Baliols  and  the  Bruces  in  Scotland  wasted  this 
country  more  than  the  war  of  the  Roses  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  famine  destroyed  more  than  the  sword,  and 
the  pestilence  more  than  the  famine. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  in  these  cruel  wars,  and 
in  their  Bad  consequences,  must  have  been  yery  great. 
Famine  ravaged  the  country  for  many  years.  Even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  the  centre  of  Scot- 
land, the  red  deer  descended  from  the  hills,  resumed 
possession  of  the  Lowlands,  and  grazed  the  herbage 
within  sight  of  the  city.  The  armies  raised  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  north  prove  the  existence  of  a 
large  population.  Zealous  local  antiquarians  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  even  Galcacus,  the  opponent 
of  the  Romans,  held  his  court  in  this  district,  and 
speared  salmon  in  the  Dee.  His  great  battle  was 
fought  at  tho  foot  of  the  Grampians  ;  but  the 
Grampians  are  a  wide  range.  The  exact  site  is  un- 
settled. Some  authorities  place  it  south  and  west 
so  far  as  tho  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  Others  are 
contented  to  stop  near  Perth.  An  old  tradition 
places  it  nearer  Brechin,  at  the  foot  of  those 
hills  that  defend  tho  How  of  the  Meams.  In  either 
case  it  is  said  that  Galcacus  retired  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Caledonian  forest,  but  that  is  a  worse  defined 
geographical  term  than  the  Grampian  mountains. 
The  adherents  of  the  theory  that  Galcacus  had  his 
dwelling  in  Braemar,  found  much  upon  its  central 
position ;  but  the  roads,  not  yet  good,  were  not  likely 
to  havo  been  better  then,  and  it  would  have  been  no 
easy  task  to  lead  an  army  by  tho  Spittal  of  Glenshee 
or  the  glens  of  Cortachy. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  denying  ha  t 
he  was  tho  first  chief  of  Mar,  and  that  Erskinc  was 


his  family  name.  The  mystery  will  never  be  fiolved, 
and  so  he  may  be  quite  as  readily  referred  to  one 
noble  house  as  another.  The  only  thing  non-apocry- 
phal concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  a  brave  chieftain 
of  a  savage  tribe,  struggling  for  their  own  agaiost 
fearful  odds. 

The  Earls  of  Mar  come  within  tho  period  of  fully 
authenticated  history.     They  were  often  engaged 
in  unfortunate  wars,  and  yet  each  succeeding  Barl 
appeared  in  greater  splendour  than  his  predecessor. 
Tho  reasons  may  have  been  that  their  lands  lay 
well   out   of  tho   march   of  English  armies,  and 
were  not  much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  jealous 
rivals.      One  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  lost  the  battle 
of   Dupplin,  in  the  minority  of   Robert  Bruce 's 
son,  principally  from  want  of  military  capacity  and 
skill.     They  mingled  in  the  politics,  the  squabbles, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  each  successive  reign.    Eighty 
years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1411,  another  Earl  of  Mar, 
led  the  army  drawn  out  of  Angus,    Meams,  and 
Aberdeen  shires,  who  met  and  defeated  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  at  Harlaw,  a  farm,  we  believe,  and  once 
a  small  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  XJry  with 
the   Don.     There  is  a  singularity  in    this    great 
battle,  which  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Celtic  race  in  Scotland — a  power  that,  for  many 
years,  had  often  been  employed  to  weaken  rather 
than  to  strengthen  the  nation.     The  Lord  of  the 
Isles  had  subdued  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Moray, 
part  of  Banffshire — and  he  appears  to  haye  marched, 
by  Huntly  and  the  Foudland  Hills,  onwards  in  the 
direction  of  Aberdeen.     The  force    assembled  to 
meet  him  was  not  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  but 
they  consisted  of  better  trained  and  better  armed 
men.  The  singularity  to  which  we  have  referred  rests 
in  the  circumstance  that  at  this  great  fight,  which 
settled  the  supremacy  of  the  two  races  in  Scotland, 
the  Celts  were  opposed  by  a  chief  the  remains  of 
whose  vassals  at  the  present  day  use  the  Celtic  dia- 
lect ;   and  he  was  supported  by  chieftains  whose 
vassals  at  that  time  most  probably  spoke  the  Celtic 
language.    The  little  army  that  was  to  establish  low- 
land supremacy  was  chiefly  drawn  from  Aberdeen- 
shire, Buchan  and  the  Mearns.      The  forces  from 
Angus,  being  rapidly  drawn  to  the  spot,  consisted 
chiefly  of  men-at-arms.  They  were  placed  in  advance 
of  the  main  body,  under  Sir  James  Scrymgeour,  the 
Constable  of  Dundee,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  the 
Sheriff  of  Angus.     Their  fate  is  celebrated  in  a  bal- 
lad, well  known  from  its  being  inserted  in  one  of  the 
series  of  the  '  *  Waverley  Novels. ' '     The  leader  of  the 
band  of  men-at-arms  is  represented  as  asking  coun- 
sel at  his  **  henchman"  when  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  Celtic  army — 

"  Nog  what  wad  ye  do,  Roland  Cheyne, 

War*  ye  Stratliallan's  Earl? 
War"  I  StrathnlIah^B  £arl  this  day, 

An'  thou  wei't  Bola&d  Cheyne, 
My  span  wad  be  in  my  hone's  side, 

An'  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 
Though  they  are  twenty  thousand  men. 

An'  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Tet  hae  they  bat  their  tartan  plaids, 

An'  we  are  mail*«lad  hdbd. 
My  horse  wad  ride  through  ranks  sae  rode 

As  through  tlie  muirlan'  fern. 
Let  it  ne'er  he  said  that  the  gentls  Norman  Mode 

Kan  oatdd  for  Highland  kern.** 
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Th«  Earl  adopted  his  rotauier'fl  rasVadvice  in  prefer- 
enoe  to  the  snggeaiions  of  his  o^n  pradenee,  and  he 
and  all  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  Their  destruction 
was  only  the  commencement  of  the  fiercest  combat 
that  had  erer  occurred  in  that  district.  Night  ended 
the  battle,  as  it  ended  Flodden  ;  but  when  the  sha- 
dows of  erening  came  down.  Mar  had  but  few  of  the 
men  whom  he  led  into  the  field  in  the  morning  sur- 
rounding him,  and  they  were  faint  or  wounded. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Celts  and  Islesmen  had  been 
immense.  They  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  little  plain; 
and  their  leader  left  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
night,  retreating  by  the  !£'oudland  hills  into  Mo- 
rayshire, and  onwards  to  Lochaber  and  the  Isles. 
When  the  Celts  came  southward  next,  in  great 
numbers,  and  under  a  rebel  flag,  they  came  to  fight 
along  with  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  at 
his  invitation,  to  regain  for  an  exiled  prince  the 
throne  of  Britain. 

The  enumeration  of  the  slain  on  Mar's  side  told 
how  fiercely  the  Lochaber  axes  had  been  wielded. 
Sir  James  Scrymgeour,  the  Constable  of  Dundee  ; 
Sir  Alexander  Ogilyie,  the  Sherifif  of  Angus,  and 
his  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert  Maule,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Fanronre  family;  Sir  Thomas  Moray;  Sir  Robert 
DaTidson,the  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  leaders  or 
chiefs  of  almost  every  family  in  the  district  were  dead 
or  dying  beside  the  Ury  on  the  night  after  the  battle 
was  won,  at  a  cost  of  blood  to  the  three  counties  that 
was  long  remembered — for  in  many  families  every 
man  capable  of  carrying  arms  was  slain. 

We  have  left  the  Dee  a  far  way,  and  forgotten 
Castletown  and  its  inns— wonderful  places  as  thev 
are,  like  all  the  other  inns  on  the  river,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions — ^TS'here,  when  one  gets  a  bill  to  pay, 
he  wonders  how  a  three  months'  traffic  can  support 
such  establishments  at  the  prices  cbarpfod.  Here,  at 
Castletown,  are  two  large  and  splendid  inns,  where 
scarcely  a  single  traveller  per  week  cau  bo  expected 
in  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  inns  are  in  op- 
position. There  is  the  Fyfe  Arms  and  the  Far- 
quharson  Arms ;  and  both  are,  we  believe,  good. 
Our  acquaintance  is  with  the  first  hoase,  the  new 
people  in  the  district,  for  the  Duffs  are  but  modem 
dwellers  in  Braemar. 

A  short  distance  out  of  the  village,  there  is  a 
small  knoll,  on  which,  on  the  6th  September,  1715, 
amid  a  great  concourse  of  his  tenantry,  John 
Erskine,  the  39th  Earl  of  Mar,  planted  the  standard 
of  James  VIII.,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  There 
was  a  great  similarity  between  the  principles 
for  which  John  Erskine  risked  lands  and  life  in 
1716,  on  Lochnagar,  and  thoso  that  drew  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  to  Slievenamon  in  1848.  "No 
Union'*  was  engi-aven  on  both  their  standards. 
John  Erskine  fought  not  only  for  James  VIII.,  but 
for  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  to  destroy  the 
'*  accursed  Union."  Moreover,  if  John  Erskine  had 
reached  Edinburgh,  so  unpopular  was  the  Union  at 
that  time,  he  might  have  given  the  powers  that  were 
a  world  of  trouble.  The  ballads  of  the  period,  liko 
others  that  we  have  quoted,  do  not  display  much 
poetical  genius.  This  is  another  distinction,  in  their 
ballad  poetry,  between  this  Gaelic- speaking  popula- 
tion and  the  Celts  of  the  North  and  West.  The 
poetry  of  the  latter  b  extremely  imaginative,  and 


the  rhyme  of  the  former  is  doggerel  and  practical. 
We  preserve  the  following  ballad,  or  part  of  it,  only 
because  it  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  names — ^not  un- 
interesting in  looking  over  the  disjointed  fragments 
of  Celtic  history : — 

"  The  standard**  on  tlie  Braes  of  Mar, 
Its  ribbons  streaming  rarely  ; 
The  gathering  pipes  on  Lochnagar, 
The}''re  sounding  kng  and  sarely. 

"  There's  Highlandmen  frae  hill  and  glen, 
Wi'  bonnet  blue  and  martial  hue, 
Wi*  belted  phdd  and  burnished  blade, 
They're  coming  late  an*  early. 

"  Wha  wadna  join  our  noble  chief. 
The  Drummond  and  Glengarry, 
McDonald,  Murray,  RoUo,  Keith, 
Panmure,  the  gajlant  hero. 

**  There's  Athol  men»  StrathaUan  men, 
Strath  Ronald  men,  M'Qillivray's  men; 
There's  Highlandmen  an'  Lowland  men. 
They're  coming  late  an'  early. 

"  Fie,  Donald,  up  an'  lef  s  awa, 
We  maunna  langer  parley, 
For  Jamie's  back  is  at  the  wa', 
The  lad  we  be  sae  dearly. 

"  We'll  go,  we'il  go,  we'il  meet  the  foe, 

We'il  fling  the  plaid  an'  swing  the  blade, 
An*  on  we'il  dash,  an'  hash,  an*  smash, 
An'  nick  the  German  lairdie." 

The  poetry  is  intolerable ;  but  the  list  of  names  is 
useful.     The  Drummonds  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
land.     The  Keiths,  the  Maules,  and  the  Erskines 
were  forfeited.    The  splendid  dream  of  John  Erskine 
melted  away.     The  standard,  embroidered  by  his 
Countess,  was  stricken  down  on  Sheriff  Muir.     His 
ancestor  mot,  broke  and  routed  the  Celtic  host  when 
they  rebelled  in  1411.  A  Celtic  host,  partially  drawn 
from  the  isles  and  from  Argyle's  country,  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  aided  by  the  regular  forces  and 
others,  hastily  assembled  in  the  western  shires,  met 
and  defeated  Mar  and  his  army  as  he  proceeded  on- 
ward on  the  same  errand.      These  rebellions  cost 
the  Earls  of  Mar  their  broad  lands,  that  were  equal 
to  many  southern  counties  in  extent — that  some- 
how supported  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  supplied 
their  chiefs  with  wealth  which  enabled  them  to  sustain 
the  utmost  splendour.    Their  territories,  indeed,  ex- 
tended a  long  way  down  the  river  into  broad  and 
fertile  tracts.     But  still  in  the  times  of  all  the  Thirty- 
nine  Earls,  the  Vale  of  Dee  and  the  glens  of  its  de- 
pendencies must  necessarily  have  supported  a  far 
denser  population  than  are  now  located  there. 

The  upper  part  of  Dee  passes  through  a  series  of 
"  bowls,*'  or  "basins,"  not  very  large,  but  varied  in 
extent.  The  mountains  form  a  series  of  circles — 
leaving  barely  space  between  them  for  the  river  to 
pass  in  and  escape — but  widening  out  into  the  mid- 
dle sometimes  into  considerable  valleys.  All  the 
mountains  now  and  onwards,  that  border  on  the 
?alley  of  the  Dee,  or  set  their  base  almost  into  the 
river,  at  the  gorges,  are  steep,  but  thickly  planted 
with  birch  and  fir.  Sometimes  a  grey  precipitous 
rock  stands  out  in  stem  defiance  of  nature's  good  in- 
tentions. There  is  one  before  us  on  the  right  hand. 
You  may  catch  glimpses  of  great  crags  amongst  its 
trees.  That  is  Craig  Kenneth,  or  Coinnoch,  for  there 
is  no  precise  spelling  of  these  proper  names ;  and  it 
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is  so  named  bec^dso  one  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland — 
one  of  the  Kenneths— is  said  to  have  been  an  in- 
dolent huntsman,  who  preferred  to  sit  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  to  watch  the  chase,  rather  than  to  join 
in  the  hunter *s  toilsome  penis.  AVe  have  sometimes 
wondered,  if  he  was  an  indolent  man,  how  he  ma- 
naged to  get  up — or  how,  when  up,  he  over  came 
down  again.  At  the  foot  of  this  Craig  Kenneth  is 
the  castle  of  Castletown,  a  comparatively  modern 
erection,  in  which  sometimes  a  company  of  an 
infantry  regiment  is  quartered.  When  the  Er- 
skines  and  Farquharsons  plotted  rebellion  they 
might  have  been  useful,  or  when  illicit  distillation 
was  prosecuted  in  the  glens  they  may  have  been 
required  ;  but  now  they  are  useless,  though  the  men 
are  comfortable ;  and  a  company  of  the  93d  who 
were  there  last  summer  appeared  to  enjoy  their  rus- 
tication. The  casdo  stands  in  a  new  pass  of  the 
Dee,  opening  into  a  wide  valley,  the  centre  of  which 
is  formed  by  a  wide  green  lawn ;  the  hills  around  it 
are  covered  with  trees  to  the  top,  excepting  two  high 
mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Ono  of  them  is  the  lion's  face,  and  the  other  is 
the  Charter  Chest.  The  Lion's  face  is  graven  out 
of  huge  masses  of  granite,  with,  as  it  appears  after 
one  has  been  told  the  resemblance,  considerable  ac- 
curacy. The  likeness  is  not  one  entirely  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  features  of  tho  king  of  beasts  can  be 
traced  veryminutely,  although  it  might  be  possible  for 
one  to  pass  andrepass  the  rock, in  somedirectons  often, 


witliout  detecting  the  reBemblanee,  ntileM  it  vere 
kindly  pointed  out-*but  that  once  d«me,iiwlbatnf«B 
of  the  lion  are  visible  molt  in^spatabl^.  Giimie 
Crag,  the  next,  and  a  higher  rock,  obtained  its  same 
of  the  Charter  Chest,  because  the  lairds  of  Clcasie  in 
troublous  times  were  in  the  habit  of  depouting 
there  the  charters  of  their  lands.  The  leoret  sftted 
Colonel  Farquharson  in  1746,  when,  a  fufptiTe  from 
the  vengeance  of  tho  GoTemment,  he  lay  concealed 
on  this  rock  for  nearly  a  year.  The  conrso  of  the 
Dee  through  this  vale  is  peoaliarly  beontifttl;  OTer  a 
channel  of  smooth  sand,  quiet  and  placid,  witii 
scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  vhefe  that  can  be 
seen  from  the  south  side,  for  the  trees  that  hang  far 
over  the  pure  river,  and  hide  its  waters  in  their 
canopy  of  green  leaves.  The  mansioD'hoQBe  of  In- 
vercauld  is  built  upon  an  elevated  t«rraee  above  the 
haugh,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  high  wooded  hiU,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
valloy. 

Like  many  other  old  mansion-house^ there  is  noth- 
ing very  elegant  in  the  style  of  the  building  itself ; 
but  the  site  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  command- 
ing the  utmost  variety  of  soenory,  from/  the  mugged 
peaks  of  Lochnagar  to  the  citegs  of  the  Charter 
Chest,  the  frowning  rocks  of  the  Lion's  face,  the  vast 
masses  of  birch  wood  climbing  Up  and  down  the 
hills  in  every  direction,  to  the  still,  quiet  river,  and 
the  deep  green  lawn  upon  a  level  with  the  river's 
banks. 
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IHANCE. 
TuE  position  of  France  has  little  altered,  save  that 
the  Constitution  is  now  the  law,  and  a  Republic  the 
legal  government  of  tho  land.  To  many  in  England 
this  will  bo  by  no  moans  a  pleasurable  announce- 
ment But  it  is  a  fact ;  and  a  few  years  will  show 
how  idle  are  tho  speculations  of  prejudice,  hate  and 
fear.  All  the  leading  men  in  France,  who  in  the  dif- 
ferent parties  are  distinguished  by  their  good  sense 
and  honourable  character,  have  come  to  one  con- 
clusion— Every  Govcrmnent  is  impossible  in  France 
save  the  Republic,  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  posi- 
tion and  internal  character  of  France  will  show  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  For  monarchy  to  be 
powerful  and  even  possible  in  any  country,  it  must 
have  at  its  back  a  class  whose  interest  it  is  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  it ;  that  is  to  say,  a  landed  aristo- 
cracy. France  has  not  this  class,  and  monarchy 
has  to  sustain  itself  on  a  much  more  objectionable 
support — that  of  half  a  million  of  bayonets.  If 
monarchy  existed  in  the  love  and  afiections  of  the 
French  people,  it  would  be  different;  but  it  does 
not.  Monarchical  prejudices,  and  many  monarchi- 
cal habits,  still  linger  in  tho  land ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  against  which  royalty  can  never  stand — the 
democratic  position  of  property.  This  has,  ever 
since  1789,  been  gradually  sapping  the  foundation 
Qf  kingship.    The  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeni- 


ture, and  tho  gradual  diffusion  of  property  into  mil- 
lions of  channels,  has  created  that  equality  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  democracy.  Where  every- 
body is  a  proprietor,  thero  can  be  no  particular 
political  influence  in  the  mere  possession  of  land. 
There  are  no  great  fortunes  in  France  save  those 
made  by  commerce,  trade  and  speculation  ;  but 
there  are  thousands  and  millions  of  persons  of  mo- 
derate fortune.  The  result  is  largely  beneficial. 
The  misery,  wretchedness  and  suffering  which  exist 
always  beside  stupendous  aristocratic  fortunes,  is 
not  a  normal  state  in  France.  Everybody  has 
something  of  his  own.  It  is  this  state  ef  thin|^s 
which  has  enabled  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  to 
meet  £72,000,000  of  taxation.  Common  sense 
must  teach  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  wealth,  amid 
some  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  families,  is  far  bettor 
than  the  agglomeration  of  tho  same  amount  in  a  fevr 
hands.  In  France,  if  there  be  want  of  'work,  most 
artisans,  labourers,  &o.,  have  their  little  plot  of 
land,  worth  £20  or  £30  a-^year,  to  isM  back  upon  ; 
while  in  England  they  go  to  the  parish. 

Every  day  it  is  clearer  that  things  are  retnming 
here  to  their  usual  state.  Trade  and  commerce  suficr 
no  longer  as  they  did  four  months  ago  ;  while  they 
never  did  suffer  to  the  extent  asserted.  Jewellers, 
watdi-makers,  bonnet-makers,  dres8*makorS)  artifi- 
cial flower  merehiQitB,  featheiMnakerS|  are  all  -vnell 
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em^lojed*     There  and  not  noftp  so  many  shops  to 
let  as  tiiere  were.    Fvmitore  in  public  sales  fetches 
absurdly  high  prices.     Lodgings  bare  come  back  to 
tbeir  natural  state^  and  the  landlords  will  not  now 
abate  one  iota  -of  their  elaims.    Dinner  parties  have 
commenced ;  parties,  balls,  concerts,  are  announced ; 
and  the  real  fact  is,-  that  Paris  now  is  only  different 
firofn  Parid  in  1847  in  a  few  things.     The  funds  arc 
low,  beeanse  the  shock  natural  after  a  revolution  is 
not  out  of  men's  minds.     Commerce  is  in  one  of  its 
dull  moments ;  there  are  few  i&nglish  and  Russians 
here ;  but  the  Presidential  election  once  over,  no 
matfcter  who  ie  named,  and  Christmas  once  passed, 
you  wiU  see  a  roost  wonderful  change :  the  funds 
will  rise,  people  will  feel  out  of  the  provisional,  and 
though  the  mooarchists  and  socialiBts  will  give  the 
Republic  some  trouble,  a  very  plain  result  will  follow. 
In  1880  BO  one  believed  it  possible  that  Louis- 
PhUippo  could  remain  upon  the  throne.     The  up- 
setting of  the  Bourbons  was  not  at  all  accepted  as 
anything  final ;  people  prophesied  the  restoration  in 
a  month)  in  two  months,  in  three  months^— but  it  never 
came.  •  Precisely  the  same  result  will  follow  now; 
prophets  will  prophesy,  and  credulous  people  will 
beUeve,  that  the  Republic  is  on  its  last  legs  for  a 
long  time  to  come.    But  it  will  not  fall,  it  is  now  as 
atable  as  Louis  Philippe  any  time  from  1830  to  1834, 
and  «very  day  its  stability  hi  becoming  greater.     I 
have  often  confessed  th»t  the  republicans  may  be 
a    minority   against  all    France,    but  how  many 
parties  are  there  in  France?     1.  The  Carlists.     2. 
The  Orleanists.    3.  The  Bonapartists.    4.  The  Re- 
publicans.   5.  The  Socialists.    6.  The  Indifferents. 
The  socialists  and  the  indifferents  are  very  powerful 
bodies,  and  both  will  support  the  Republic  against 
the  monarchy  :  the  socialists,  because  they  con  have 
free  liberty  of  discussion  under  the  Republic ;  the  in- 
differents, because  they  always  defend  what  is.    The 
Carlists  are  the  ignorant  peasantry,  the  ragged 
regiment  of  ex-marqaisos,  ex-duchesses,  &c.,  and  a 
few  shopkeepers.     The  Orleanists  are  financial  peo- 
ple, and  a  considerable  body  of  shopkeepers.     The 
Bonapartists  are  a  large  body  of  the  ignorant  pea- 
.  santry,  the  most  ignorant  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
old  soldier  families  of  the  empire.     The  republicans 
are  the  educated  and  enlightened  working-men,  the 
artisans  and  small  shopkeepers,  the  professions,  law, 
medicine,  &c.,  a  vast  majority  of  the  army,  and  the 
almost  universality  of  literary  and  scientific  men. 
The  socialists  have  some  few  educated  men  among 
the  leaders,  but  their  disciples  are  taken  from  all 
claases^-^the  mass  aro  workmen,  but  socialism  has 
pierced  much  higher.     The  indifferents  are  every- 
where.    The  energy,  force  and  action  of  the  country 
is  clearly  the  republican  party,  which,  as  it  estab- 
lisbea  itself  more  firmly,  as  it  gives  guai'antees  in 
peace^  law,  order  and  good  and  cheap  goveniment, 
will  rally  round  the  yasi  majority  of  the  nation.     I 
myaelf  never  doubted  the  duration  of  the  Republic, 
but  some  tbvee  or  four  months  ago  I  folt  a  little 
alann;  now,  however,  I  feel  none — on  all  aides  I 
hear  but  one  story.     I  have  conversed  with  eminent 
men  of  all  parties,  and  the  only  systematic  dis- 
believers in  the  existence  of  the  French  Republic  are 
the  English  in  Paris.     Their  prejudices  blind  them 
completely.    They  don't  want  it ;  they  don't  Hk^  it; 


and  they  won't  believe  in  it.  Half  of  tliem  reason 
thus — *'  But  it  is  impossible — it  can't  be«;  if  the 
Republic  lasts  ten  years,  we  shall  have  one  in  Eng- 
land. "  This  is  the  reasoning  of  more  than  one  half 
the  English  press,  and  the  English  upper  and  middle 
classes.  They  are  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
which  may  ensue  from  the  duration  of  the  Gallic 
commonwealth,  and  their  wishes  make  them  be- 
lieve in  its  instability.  A  more  wise  part  would  be 
to  busy  themselves  in  ensuring  reform,  economy, 
retrenchment,  in  England  ;  in  getting  liberal  and 
enlightened  changes — and  thus  to  prevent  men  com- 
paring, in  1860,  the  French  Republic  and  the  English 
Monarchy.  Wo  "will  suppose  the  commonwealth  to 
last  until  18G0  without  war.  What  shall  we  see  ? 
A  free  people,  goveniing  themselves,  all  more  or  less 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  with  every  office  in  tho  State 
open  to  all — liberty,  education  and  enlightenment — 
an  annuaUy  decreasing  budget  and  army — and,  in 
fact,  all  the  blessings  arising  from  honest  and  real 
democracy.  Will  the  condition  of  England  be  toler- 
able alongside  of  it  ?  A  monopolizing  landed  aris- 
tocracy, making  a  tool  of  monarchy  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes ;  an  abject  and  wretched  peasantry, 
approaching  nearer  every  day  towards  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  without  property  ;  the  middle  classes 
still  struggling  to  ape  insolent  and  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy. The  effect  of  the  monopolizing  spirit  of 
the  English  aristocracy  will  be  to  kill  the  monarchy, 
if  they  do  not  mind.  Extension  of  the  suffrage,  the 
destruction  of  class  legislation,  the  substitution  of 
election  for  the  absurd  hereditary  principle  in  the 
Lords,  tho  modification  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
would,  perhaps,  save  the  monarchy  for  centuries ;  but 
otherwise,  with  all  Europe  advancing,  can  tho  oli- 
garchy of  England  hope  to  pass  unscatlied  ?  Fne 
trade  in  land  is  xuhat  we  want. 

Franco  has  all  this.  She  has  vast  resources  in 
her  corn,  wine,  wood,  wool,  silks,  oils,  brandies  ;  she 
has  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  all  the  inhabitants 
in  ordinary  years  ;  she  has  the  largest  amount  of 
specie  of  any  country  in  the  world  ;  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions all  Frenchmen  ore  landed  proprietors  or 
fund-holders.  There  ai*e  not  nearly  one  million  with- 
out any  property  of  their  own.  These  are  the  things 
which  ai'o  the  strength  of  the  Republic.  Many  Eng- 
lish writers  reason  about  the  return  of  monarchy, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Church  and  aristocracy 
will  bring  it  back.  But  where  is  tho  aristocracy,  and 
what  is  the  Church  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
aristocracy.  There  are  dukes,  marquises,  counts, 
and  viscounts  by  the  dozen ;  but  they  are  not  a  co- 
hesive body,  united  by  similar  interests — most  are 
poor.  The  salons  of  Paris  are  kept  up  by  Russians, 
Italians,  English,  Polos,  Spaniards  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  splendid  salons  in  which  we  see  gorgeous  ex- 
pense. The  nobility  of  Franco  is  a  shadow.  There 
are  immense  fortunes,  however,  in  the  land,  bat 
these  are  made  by  good  luck  and  industry,  and  last 
only  the  life  of  the  possessor ;  there  are  those  of  the 
bankers,  merchants,  and  speculators — and  none  are 
more  lavish  in  their  expenditure.  But  then  this  Is 
a  mere  accidental  aristocracy,  far  more  useful  to  the 
country,  but  without  the  power  to  act  together,  liko 
a  class  bonded  during  ages  to  oppress  and  deceive. 

The  Church  is  poor  (ui4  cautious.     It  knowa  the 
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danger  of  patting  itself  in  antagonism  with  tho  na- 
tion. Ill  the  country  it  will  influence  peasant  votes, 
and  offer  up  secret  masses  for  the  return  of  Henry  V. ; 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  clergy  tend  to- 
wards the  Republic.  The  marriage  of  the  priests  is 
wished  by  a  large  body  among  them,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tho  Republic  will  permit,  if  it  does  not  enforce, 
this.  This  done,  the  French  Church  is  lost  to  Ro- 
manism and  to  monarchy. 

The  Government  of  France,  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed on  the  12th  of  this  month,  by  a  solemn  ftU 
— at  which  150,000  National  Guards  were  present 
of  their  own  accord,  shouting  Yivt  la  Republique  ! 
Vive  Cavaignac  ! — is  worthy  of  a  brief  analysis. 
In  a  few  linos  I  propose  to  explain  its  details  and 
machinery. 

The  Constitution  of  tho  French  Republic  is  demo- 
cratic, one  and  indivisible,  according  to  its  own  ex- 
pression. Its  legislature  is  composed  of  an  assem- 
bly of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  ;  all  citizens  of  twenty-ono  years 
of  ago  being  electors,  and  the  same  parties  precisely 
being  eligible.  The  Executive  is  composed  of  a 
President,  with  a  palace,  600,000  francs  a-year,  some 
patronage,  and  very  little  real  power  as  long  as  he 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  Be- 
side him  is  a  Council  of  Ministers,  and  a  Council  of 
State,  which  is  a  kind  of  court  of  legislative  revision 
and  appeal.  The  President  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age  full,  be  a  Frenchman  bom,  and  have  never 
been  other  than  a  Frenchman — that  is  to  say,  have 
never  been  so  thoroughly  naturalized  in  any  other 
country  as  to  lose  his  rights  as  a  Frenchman. 

The  nsual  declarations  relative  to  the  sacredness 
of  property — of  life  ;  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  all  political  cases  ;  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  right  of  association,  and  speaking  and 
writing  freely,  make  up  almost  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  new  written  Constitution  of  France. 

To  say  that  it  will  be  more  lasting  than  its  prede- 
cessors would  seem  to  argue  much  faith  ;  but  I  pos- 
sess that  amount  of  faith.  It  may  have  rude  shocks; 
it  may  have  an  inUrregnum  oven  of  monarchy,  and 
then  a  bloody  civil  war ;  it  may  have  more  insurrec- 
tions, when  the  provoked  royalists  shall  have  ex- 
hausted every  other  scheme ;  but  the  Republic  is 
tho  normal  form  of  government  in  France,  and  I  say 
with  all  my  heart,  as  on  Sunday  the  12th  Novem- 
ber was  chauntcd  by  all  the  clergy  of  Paris,  Domine 
salveni  fac  rempuhlicem. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Since  1  wrote  last  month,  events  have  immensely 
changed,  and  candidates  have  obtained  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent position.  Louis  Napoleon  is  now  no  longer 
the  candidate  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  and  the  Bo- 
napartists,  but  the  name  round  which  have  rallied 
all  the  hatreds,  envies,  and  jealousies  which  exist  in 
tho  Republic.  The  ignorant  peasantry  support  him 
from  an  engoucment  of  glory,  from  a  belief  that  he 
will  lighten  taxation,  from  obedience  to  the  hints  of 
priests  and  rich  proprietors,  and,  in  fine,  because 
they  are  ignorant  peasants  ;  the  royalists,  Carlists, 
and  Orleanists,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  his  folly 
producing  a  civil  war,  by  which  they  may  arrive, 
one  or  tho  other,  to  the  throne.    The  bettor  CarlistB 
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— ^tho  more  respectable  and  8incere-~4o  not  enter 
into  the  villainous  calculation,  but  abstain  wholly. 
Thiers  and  his  journal  support  him  from  jeatonsy 
and  hate  of  the  National  and  of  Cavaignao ;  the 
Presae,  from  the  most  unworthy  motives  which  can 
influence  man-^revenge  against  Cavaignac  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Girardin — ^hatred  against  the  re- 
publicans in  power  for  having  refViBed,  in  Febraary, 
March,  April  and  May,  to  march  with  ia  man  of 
such  tainted  character ;  F.  Barrot,  because  he  was 
his  advocate;  A.  Dumas,  firom  the  same  sycophancy 
which  made  him  toady  Montpensier,  Louis  Philippe, 
Joinville,  tho  Republic,  Lamartine-^anybodj  who 
comes  in  his  way.  A  rare  few  among  the  republi* 
cans  and  socialists  will  vote  for  him  in  honest  good 
faith,  believing  him  to  be  a  republican. 

The  next  candidate  is  Cavaignao.  This  yonng 
general,  who  gained  his  post  by  ambition,  and  by 
very  strange  conduct  in  June,  has  since  won  the 
heaiiid  of  a  large  body  by  his  firm  conduct,  his 
frankness,  his  manliness.  He  has  become  more  po- 
pular far  of  late  even  than  he  was  at  first.  I  myself  at 
first  doubted  him,  because  I  could  not  forgive  his 
conduct  to  Lamartine  and  the  rest  of  the  commission 
in  June,  when  he  allowed  the  insurrection  to  get 
ahead  in  order  to  gain  merit  by  patting  it  down. 
There  is  a  charitable  interpretation  can  be  put  on 
this,  which  is,  that  had  the  insurrection  not  baim  pat 
down  in  Jane,  after  getting  ahead,  but  stifled  in  the 
bud,  it  would  have  burst  out  at  a  later  period.  Tliis 
is  probable.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  la  now 
certain  that  Cavaignac  is  an  honest  and  sincere  ra* 
publican — ^that,  if  elected,  the  Republic  with  him  is 
safe.  He  has  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  chance 
to  be  more.  Men  see  this,  and  all  the  calm  and 
moderate  republicans,  all  the  sincere  ex-liberals, 
who  love  monarchy,  but  know  that  it  can  come  back 
only  knee-deep  in  blood — all  the  lovers  of  peace, 
law,  order,  at  any  price — all  those  who,  caring  not  for 
forms  of  government,  but  for  guarantees  against  re- 
volution, will  vote  for  Cavaignac.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber  is  with  him— they  are  at  work 
individually  in  the  provinces,  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantry  and  shopkeepers  of  the  country  towns ; 
an  immense  body  of  the  National  Guard  is  with 
him  ;  so  is  tho  National^  Steele,  Debats,  and  all  the 
influential  journals  of  tho  provinces.  More  than 
this,  a  very  large  body  of  the  ultra-republicans,  who 
do  not  approve  of  Cavaignac,  will  vote  for  him  simply 
to  preserve  tho  Republic — prepared  to  combat  the 
policy  of  Cavaignac  afterwards  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

Lamartine  is  still  a  candidate,  and  will  receive 
very  many  votes.  Had  not  Louis  Napoleon  risen 
like  a  phantom,  the  battle  would  have  been  tough 
between  Ledru  Rollin,  Cavaignao,  and  Lamartine. 
But  *'  the  nephew  of  my  uncle"  has  spoiled  all.  This 
absurd  candidateship  of  a  name,  of  a  memory  of  the 
past,  this  Richard  aping  Oliver  Cromwell,  this  hero 
of  Boulogne  following  in  tho  footsteps  of  the  hero 
of  Marengo,  has  upset  all  calculations.  The  ooan* 
try  is  yet  in  all  the  besotted  ignorance  in  which  it 
was  kept  by  priests  and  Bourbons,  lawyers  and 
Orleans,  and  in  which  under  tho  monarchy  it  wonld 
have  remained  for  evermore;  and  it  is  this  igno* 
rance^  which  the  Republic  will  scarce  remove  under 
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two  generations,  which  is  the  force  of  this  shadow, 
of  this  theatrical  avenger  of  Waterloo.  Meanwhile 
he  has  crushed  the  hopes  of  Lamartine;  and  the 
Totes  given  to  the  great  poet,  statesman,  and  orator, 
will  be  those  of  personal  admiration  and  of  friends. 
Ledra  Rollin  is  the  candidate  of  the  stern  demo- 
cracy of  France;  and  the  votes  given  to  him  may  bo 
counted  with  awe,  for  behind  every  paper  put  in  the 
ballot-box  for  him  is  a  musket  ready  for  its  work, 
and  not  only  ready,  but  desirous  of  doing  battlo  for 
the  democracy*  Let  the  enemies  of  the  Republic 
coant  the  army  of  the  commonwealth.  Alongside 
him,  and  equally  ready  to  share  the  dangers  of  the 
struggle,  are  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Raspail, 
Lonis  Blanc,  Froudhon,  Cabet,  &c.,  who  will  all 
have  votes.' 

The  other  candidates,  and  persons  on  whom  votes 
will  be  wasted — Henry  V.,  Joinville,  Barbes,  Pierre 
Ni4K>leon,  Gnicot,  Thiers — are  not  worthy  of  notice, 
as  the  numbers  given  to  them  will  be  small ;  still 
they  will  count  against  the  candidate  who  heads 
the  -pM, 

Who  out  of  all  these  will  be  first  President  of  the 
FVenoh  RepuUic? — Cavaignao. 

Such  is  my  conviction,  and  I  will  explain  why. 
The  law  is  explicit.  The  candidate  who  presents 
himself  to  be  elected  must  obtain,  to  be  the  elect  of 
universal  snfirage,  a  clear  hall^  and  one  over,  of  all 
the  votes  given.  That  is  to  say,  if  eight  millions 
vote,  he  must  obtain  four  million  votes  and  one. 
Now  I  feel  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  no  single 
man  will  obtain  this  majority.  My  opinion  may  be 
incorrect,  very  possible — but  I  fee]  an  intimate  con- 
vioiion  of  the  fact.  Louis  Napoleon  will  certainly 
head  the  poll ;  but  this  will  not  be  that  the  country 
is  in  his  favour.  Suppose  eight  millions  of  men  to 
vote^  and  divide  the  votes  under  a  supposition  :-^ 

Louis  Napoleon, 3,000,000 

Cavaignac, 2,000,000 

Lamartine, 500,000 

Ledra  Rollin, 1,000,000 

Raspail,  300,000 

Louis  Blanc 200,000 

Votes  wasted 1,000,000 


8,000,000 
Not  nearly  so  many  will  vote,  in  all  probability ; 
but  the  numb^s  are,  perhaps,  something  like  proba- 
bility. Well,  taking  them  as  such,  the  election  will 
go  to  the  Chamber,  which  will  find  three  millions  of 
votes  gi?ea  to  the  candidate  of  the  re-action,  of  mo- 
narohy,  of  royalism,  and  five  to  those  of  the  Republic, 
of  democracy  and  socialism.  The  Chamber's  task 
will  be  dear.  It  will  respect  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and  select  a  man  from  among  the  majority. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  and  France  may  be  subjected 
to  the  disgraee  of  being  represented  before  the  world 
by  the  "nephew  of  my  uncle,**  In  this  case  one  of 
two  things  :-^£ither  he  will  remain  gagged  beside 
the  Chamber,  which  will  impose  ministers  upon  him — 
or  a  republican  insurrection,  headed  by  Cavaignac, 
Marrast,  Ledru  Rollin,  Barbes,  Raspail,  &c.,  will 
declare  a  temporary  dictatorship,  and  keep  the  power 
in  their  hands  until  they  have  had  a  few  years  to 
teach  and  enlighten  the  people.  If  this  happen,  if 
17d3  return  in  France,  whoso  fault?     That  of  the 


re-action,  of  thecounter-rovolution,  ofthemonarchical 
faction,  which,  have  refused  to  let  the  Republic  have 
a  trial.  It  has  had  none.  The  nine  months  of  par- 
turition count  for  nothing.  France  became  a  re- 
public only  de  facto  on  tho  12th  November.  The 
new  firm  will  function  completely  only  on  the  instal- 
lation of  the  President.  Had  tho  Republic  have 
been  tried  ten  years,  and  found  wanting,  I  should 
cpmprchend  this  hasto  to  kick  at  it ;  but  tho  present 
rabid  movement  of  re -action  is  but  the  senseless  out- 
cry of  faction  which  has  lost  its  sway  and  is  eager 
to  recover  it. 

A  few  days  will  decide  everything.  In  my  noxt 
I  will  endeavour  to  record  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
phases,  crises,  and  the  characteristics  of  this  elec- 
tion— the  most  vast  which  tho  world  ever  yet  saw, 
that  of  tho  President  of  the  United  States  decided 
the  same  week  as  this  momentous  battle  of  the  ball 
lot-box.  For  myself,  my  sympathies  would  be  with 
Lamartine,  a  great,  good,  and  honest  man;  but,  mix- 
ing much  with  tho  French  people,  and  questioned 
repeatedly  as  to  the  best  candidate  for  selection,  I 
have  never  hesitated  once  to  reply,  *'  vote  for  Ca- 
vaignac." Last  month  my  opinion  was  difierent ; 
but  the  monarchists,  Thiers,  Girardin  and  others, 
had  not  unmasked  themselves.  The  country  is  now 
in  danger,  tho  Republic  is  at  stake,  and  it  behoves 
every  honest  man  to  veil  his  eyea^  conceal  from  him- 
self the  object  of  his  affection,  and  vote  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  enlightenment,  civilization  and  progress. 


niussiA, 

The  struggle  between  the  Prussian  people,  and 
Parliament,  and  the  King,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  tho  revolutionary  year.  It  is,  as  yet, 
when  I  writo,  peaceful,  tranquil,  calm — more  wordy 
than  hurtful;  and  it  may  end  so.  If  so,  the  King 
is  beaten.  If  the  people  and  the  legislature  can  go 
on  avoiding  insurrection  and  civil  war,  they  must 
come  out  of  tho  pacific  resistance  victorious;  the 
right  is  on  their  sido.  The  Prussian  nation  has 
elected  a  parliament  by  universal  suffrage  to  repre* 
sent  their  wishes.  It  is  mere  absurdity  to  argue 
that  this  expression  of  tho  will  of  a  people,  this 
assembly,  is  not  more  justly  master  than  the  King. 
If  government  be  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  government,  the  power  which  tho 
nation  approves  of  is  certainly  that  which  has  most 
right  to  govern.  Nobody  can  in  his  senses  believe 
that  the  masses,  the  component  parts  which  make 
up  a  nation,  have  not  more  right,  collectively,  than 
all  the  kings,  kaisers,  emperors,  or  Csesars  in  the 
world.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  in  opposition  with 
the  nation.  Who  must  yield  ?  The  millions,  or  the 
jack-booted  individual,  who  eats,  and  drinks,  and 
sleeps,  and  smokes  at  Potsdam,  and  who  calls  him- 
self monarch  ?  The  question  is  scarcely  deserving 
of  an  answer.  Nothing  justifies  a  king  in  resistance 
to  the  will  of  his  people,  but  some  doubt  upon  which 
side  is  tiie  majority.  Here,  however,  the  army  and 
the  nobles  alone  are  with  the  King.  For  my  part,  I 
think  a  mutual  spirit  of  concession  will  end  .the 
matter  ;  tho  King  will  grant  a  liberal  ministry,  the 
Parliament  will  accept  it.  But  no  one  can  count  on 
the  march  of  events;  and  I  must  therefore  notice  the 
conclusion  of  this  struggle  next  month. 
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We  have  recently  seen  jiii  operation  a  inacliine  pa- 
tc;ilcd  by  Mr.  AV.  A.  Tostcr,  of  Glus^owjor  the  purpose  of 
ciitliwg  up  liidcis,  without,  a  break,  into  cords  or  tbougs 
mcuiiuriug,  according  to .  their  breadth,  from  200  to 
1,000  yaid:^ ;  aud  the  length  depending  iiccesisarily  also 
ia  soDie  laeasiurc  upon  tlie  &izc  of  the  ^km.  The  form 
of  the  present  machiuQ  poniiues.  its  working  to  com- 
parutivply  small  skins  j  but  if  ,JIr.  Foster  had  been  in 
existence  at  the  time  wlieu  land  was  given  away  freely 
on  strange  conditions  sometimes^  with  his  machine  he 
miglit  have  brought  a  circuit  of  several  miles  with 
facility  within  one  hide — like  a  eelcbrated  character 
amongst  the  ancients,  he  niight  have  comprehended  a 
large  capital  w^ithin  the  circle  of  a  siugle  hide.  The  object 
of  t]u3  patentee  is  less  ambitions,  The  first  design  of  his 
patented  machine  was  to  cut  driving  belts  for  machines, 
which  they  accomplish  m  one  piece,  without  joints,  by 
a  very  interesting  process,  as  those  of  our  readers 
conversant  with  machines  will  readily  comprehend. 
These  belts  evidei^tjiy  answer  their  design  remarkably 
well — can  be  cut  to  any  breadih,  and  work  more  plea- 
santly than  the  old  description,  from  the  absence  of 
rivets.  lu  following  out  this  object  it.  recurred  to 
Mr.  Foster  to  cut  thongs  with  his  machine,  in  the  first 
instanoe,for  the  purpose  of. spinning  intohide  ropes  for  the 
tillers  of  vessels.  This  description.of  jope  has,  ia  all  agcs^ 
been  used  for  tillers  in  preference  either  to  iron  chains  or 
hempen  ropes.  The  common  hide  rope,  made  from  thongs 
cut  by  hand,  and  measm'ing  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  is 
a  clumsy  and  unartistical  affair,  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  progress  of  science.  The  new  rope,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  all  the  smootlmess  and  neatness  of  the  finest 
hempen  cord,  and  has  a  neater  aud  more  umform  ap- 
pearance than  the  fiue-st  ropes.  We  understand  that  it 
lias  given  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  it  has  been  ap- 
plied ;  aud  some  rope$  have  been  sold  containing  over 
twenty  miles  of  tins  thong.  The  thongs  have  been 
twisted  into  every  siije  of  rope"  or  cordage,  atid,  espoei* 
ally  when  made  from  leather,  are  found  to  be  highly  valu- 
able froiA  thek  capacity  to  resist  all  the  influences  of 
weather  or  climate.  Thby  may  be  used  with  the  ut- 
most security  m  circumstances  where  ordinary  ropes 
chafe  Or  cut  and  require  contitraous  watchfulnese. 
When  exposed  to  the  severest  frost,  they  retain 
their  oridinaiy  pliability;  while  hempen  roped  bo- 
come  quite  rigid.  As  cords,  they  Imve  been  used  in 
power  looms  for  the  shuttles,  and  have  a  decided  prefer- 
ence as  a  matter  of  economy  oyer  cotton  cord,  which  has 
been  hitpierto  employed.  The  original  price  is  higher ; 
but  the  endurance  of  the  leather  cord  renders  it  ulti- 
mately the  cheaper  article  of  the  two.  There  is  no  pur- 
pose, wjere  'strength,  durability  and  permanent  flexi- 
bility are  requisites,  to  which  it  may  not  be  applied ; 
but  we  feel  convinced  that  it  should  come  largely  into 
use  in  the  shipping  trade,  whiere  theve  qualities  are  of 
so  much  importance.  Twelve  thongs  "of  i  inch  each 
spun  together  were  fotind  to'cacry'13  c^vt.,  which  for  a 
rope  of  that  diameter  is  considered  a  very  great  wxi^t. 


The  machine  by  which  the  thongs  are  manufactured, 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient.  It  consists' essentially 
of  a  circular  table,  supported  oii  a'  vcrticar  centre, 
carrying  an  angle -wheel,  into  which  twp  other's '^ear; 
one  of  these  communicates  ihc  motion  from  the  driving 
power,  and  the  oilier  transfers  motion  to 'a  horizontal 
spindle,  which  carries  a  wheel  on  its  opposite  exlremi- 
ty,  and  which  constitutes  the  first  of  a  tram  connect- 
ing the  circular  motion  of  the  table  arid  the  parallel 
motion  of  the  cutter.  The  hide  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
placed,  in  a  wet  state,  upon  a  circular  disc  of  "wpod; 
on  this  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and,  iii  the  process  of  dry- 
ing, it  adheres  to  the  wood  sufficiently  to  beJar  the  ac- 
tion of  tlie  cutter.  The  disc,  with  the  dry  hide  npon 
its  upper  surface,  is  fixed  upon  the  table  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  cutter  being  set  to  thegreatcst  diaiu^ter 
which  the  hide  admits,  is  depressed  tiuits  point  pierces 
the  hide  quite  tlirough,  and  just  touching  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood,  Tor  this  adjustment  there  is  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  for  setting  tlie  cutting  tool  of 
the  iron-planing  machine ;  and  the  traversing  parallel 
motion  is  effected  also  by  a  similar  mechanism,  except 
that  in  this  case  ihQ/eed  is  continuous,,  and,  tbereforc, 
the  train  by  which  the.  motion  is  communicated 
to  the  leading  screw  precisely,  resembles  tliat  em- 
ployed in  the  self-acting  lathes,  Tlio,  cutter  being 
set,  motion  is  given  to  the  machine — at  present 
by  a  foot-crank — and,  by  one  revoliiitioii  of  the  table, 
the  irregular  edges  of  the  hide  are  cut  dOT,  and  it  now 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  circidar  diiic,  firmly  and 
solidly  adhering  to  the  wood.  The  process  is  now  sim- 
ple; it  consists  merely  in  driving  the  machine  aaed  wind- 
ing up  the  thong  as  it  is  given  off.  The  iiiotioni  of  the 
cutter  towards  the  oentre  is  adjusted  by  the  train  of 
wheels  to  the  breadth  of  thong  required;  If  the  desired 
breadth  be  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  cutter  travels  just 
80  much  during  a  revDlution  of  the.- table ;  if  two-eighths, 
the  rate  is  douUcd,  and  90  t>n  for  any  otSier  breadth 
which  it  is  desired  to  cut.  For  many  purposes  the 
breadth  is  as  fine  as  the  sixteenth  of  an  inefa;  and  for 
others,  it  is  occasionally  as  much  as  five-eightlis.  These, 
and  indeed  any  other  breadths,  are  out  by  tiie  machine 
with  equal  facility. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  peculiarly  simple, 
and,  with  steam  power  acting  on  large  tables,  would 
produce  thongs  more  rapidly  than  several  nffio.  could  spin 
from  hemp.  The  e!idsting  apparatus  vrrouglit  with  the 
foot,  after  thie  fehimt'of  ail  ordinary  turnip  bibe,  cuts 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  hour  for  each  blade  hi  use ; 
and  more  than  one  knife  can  be  used  vhen  adtjsable. 
We  believe  iM  mvefntion  will  ultimately  lead  t(Ka  very 
large  -coit^l8hrqpfc-of  hide  and  feather  ropes  for  cord- 
age^' and  when  one  examine  tlie  machine,  and  sees  the 
fadSity  and*  simplicity  6i  its  working,  H  see^:.  really 
provoking  that  the  wmd  should  iiave  beeii%su%  tiller 
ropes  of  hide  for  so  lOony  ag08  vf ithout  discoverilig  the 
proper  way  "  to  spin  them.'* 


LONDON  LANES  AND  THE  VILLAGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Cholera  has  been  approecIuDg  our  aliorei  for 
the  last  eighteen  niontha.  Its  ad>ance  has  been 
heralded  hj  thouiojids  of  article*  and  handreda  of 
pamphlet*.  Viscoant  Morpeth's  Bealth  of  Totde' 
Bill  waa  pressed  forirard  on  the  assurance  that  the 
cholera  irat  coming.  BecauM  the  cholera  had  been 
developed  in  towns  and  cities  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
vas  advaneing  with  slow  but  steadf  steps  westward, 
it  became  neceHarj  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  better  pre- 
servaUon  of  health  in  toirni ;  from  which  Loodoa,  all 
the  Scotch  towns,  and  all  the  Irish  towns 
ciallf  ezeladed!  A  General  Board^of  Health  was 
appointed,  who  have  issaed  long  circulars,  with  roln- 
miooni  instrucUons  bow  to  avoid  and  how  to  cure 
tiie  cholera. 

The  best  of  these  instraetions  are  the  coansel  to 
wear  flannel,  aud  to  adopt  a  generous  diet,  because 
the  majority  of  individuals  who  can  afford  to  follow 
them  have  alreadf  experience  of  their  comfort. 
Flannel  and  a  generons  diet — good  food  and  warm 
clothes — belong  to  that  excellent  class  of  prescrip- 
tions Ihatcan  do  no  harm.    Those 


persons 

who  are  prevented  by  circumBtancei  from  following 
these  direetions  are  to  be  sympathised  with  and  pitied, 
for  other  reasons  than  the  danger  of  cholera,  al- 
though that  is  imminent. 


The  General  Board  of  Health  nrged,  in  their  offi- 
cial ciroulars,  the  propriety  of  treating  patients  in 
their  own  homes,  and  the  impolicy  of  establishing 
hospitals,  because  they  were  convinced  that  this  dis- 
ease was  uon-contagioos.  They  might  also  have  been 
conviaced  that  the  homes  of  the  poor  present  often 
obstacles  to  the  proper  treatment  of  any  disease.  In 
many  instances,  the  homes  of  the  poor  do  not  posseu 
themeansof  treating  headaches  with  propriety.  We 
also  doubt  whether  the  cholera  is  yet  proved  to  bo 
contagious.  The  General  Board  of  Health  may 
think  so,  but  other  official  persons  think  diflerently, 
and,  therefore,  vessels  from  Hamburg  were  put  under 
quarantine  to  prevent  their  crews  and  passengers 
from  communicating  to  persons  in  this  country  a  dis- 
which,  according  to  the  Board  of  Health,  is  non- 

The  number  of  eases  of  cholera  in  this  country  to 
the  22d  ultimo,  is  stated  at  1,278 — of  deaths,  G62; 
of  recoveries,  232;  and  there  remiuned  under  treat- 
ment 394  persons,  according  to  the  official  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  This  report  does  not,  we  fear, 
include  all  the  eases  that  have  occorrnd,  although  the 
medical  authorities  have  endeavoured,  nndoubtedlv, 
to  obtain  an  accurate  return.  The  fatality  of  the 
cholera  in  this  country  and  on  the  condnent  is  pain- 
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ful.  The  deaths  already  reported  are  more  than 
50  '^♦cerit;  idf  the  cases;  but  A%  30  per  cent,  of  all 
tW  id^kis  Vei^;  'at'  •  the  diaite  bf  rfeport,  tindef '  tr^At^ 
mkrti  *rt  ni«y  he  suspected  that  thb  tiirmher  bf 'deaths 
wfl!"bi''60'pw'i5eiit.  off  Ihe  p^'rti&nk  seit^l'  A'shnllaf 
fhikik^^fi^S'lMkk  retharmiii  the  c^ntinetitel  citi6!*.' 
Th^  disease 'h^'ii'^be^' mWe'B'er^hi' M'Edlnbtl^^ 
Lew  fft&Aiti  !an/brti^i^'t6'Vns  of  iRngHiid  ot'Scot- 
l^«i  Aitftt^'KiVe-iiot  h^artfof  tt!^  appeaitTiiBC^  iti 
ItdfeitE  ^<1?hfe  ^hdl6i*^  Mir  Existed  iiSEaihbui^ghftti'df 
Lttllh'fbfr'bfeftHy  tV6  "ittoiithi ;  atilf  althftugli  the  tfftfn- 
b^^t^f  y^krid^'  is  htf  *ferfen=tJ  diAihiishlii^,  ^t  %tUe  'the 

Id  lMiiMi^^;'iA''«3bnsM«^iiblfe  rigdticti6ii  in  Ihfeiium^ 
bi^^^f^Hdtisb^/ AViifabfelrft  a'^trt'Vlth'fa'tti^f  to^^ti* 
(rf-draitfkiy  krtifl^liy,  KaB'b^ett'  rfiiiae-  bf'^ilVft';^pro^ 

gi^esi;  iwliflfe  the*  ^iopttlatferi,  feijt>^^'*^y*'»^^**8^  "^^^ 
labwilttg  ifliiisei^,  his  tirbbhbly  !tifcreasfedi ' '  The  caiit*^ 
o^*  ^^sekM ' WiwiU  bfe'  •^sl^a^' '  "tt^a^fed-^ '  !^trt  ii6  lirrt.h' 
dotibtii^ftVfthfeittifie'Wknt  of  satiatory  ttn^tig€?ttifetrts; 
a^d'ifi^ibkt^  habits,  iitis'ai^o^t'th^  tiiost  i^lfebtM 
smifkjM'hfi^^^ii^ '6ftmV6ra: '   '''  •''■•• 

«<>ln^irtMii«faB'Hgt^  #e  ittfcltttfed'se^i'al'Jnfa^ariiT^i^ 
in  kniai1M«>dn»*A!ndt<Ary'J*f(4l^I-  "The*}-  '^feie  tak^n^ 
Mti>  Oi^um^^  JfdteAli^eir  iiiT*t«ido«:' '  'iTe  inltenfddd 
td  'fJofltiiiiii^ttoirf;  bdt  Vii*50trtifi  Mbi^eth  ^  Bill  Si^V 
pwprisid*  i'  &'  ^»J)e«;  'dP '  rbbto^tliig  Hh^  Worst  di's^ 
trtet^W^Wflr'aeltjje 'Cities  ^as'  bperifed" ;'  'Etfrd|io ' -rdsr 
thfol^tf  iihb  f<J^iifesto«i'«ira ''the>  t^6gi^s«^bf  "its'lre- 
volbttbtitt'V'  «^k6yl'WAk''i^fipl6a"MWtii"n\atter  of 
pressing  interest ;  and  partly,  we  confess,  in  the 
hope  that  a  good  purpose  could  not  be  served 
by  recording  the  chaime  of  our  generation,  we 
discontinued  the  lierieB  e£  eoigrairingB  in  our  pos- 
session. Th^se  hopes  are  disappo&nted.  >  The  move- 
ment in  sanatory  affairs  is  back\vv^rd.  ^ew  streets 
are  opened,  when  the  old  arepuU^d  down, 'but  no  re- 
fuge is  provided  for  those  who  inha|bited  the  old.  The 
poorest  classes  are  comprestfed  mo^e  closel^to]gether ; 
and,  to  this  homy  the  sanatory  riBforms  implied  in 
the  opening  up  of  aew  streets  Xd'  old  da^k  r^ioas 
have  been  no  better  than  th^*ezpulsion  of  theppast 
tenants,  without  any  provision  for  their  ,f atuife  aH^-^ 
commodation.  .  Tlhe^  have,  therefore,  aggravat^^ 
previous  evils  ;"au4  we  believe  that  this  conseqaente 
of  the  recent  removals  of  many  buildings  in  J^din*- 
burgh  has  been  notic€«l  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
this  city. 

Our  former  engravings- were  entirely  confined  to 
London.  Those  now  i  in  our  posscoBioD^  which  we 
shall  continue  from  tiite  to  time,  are  also.frdm  draw- 
ings of  localities  in  that  metropolia.  .  They  do  not 
need  commentary  or  remark;  they  tell  thedr  own 
tale,  without  assistance  from  types.  Th&<fint  ^on 
page  8d5  is  an  accurate  representation  of  St.  Mai7^s 
Burying-ground,  xa  KusseU  Court,  Driiry  Lane. 
The  latter  name  is  famous,  and  even  persops  who 
are  neither  playgoers  nor  acquainted  with  London 
localities  may  recognise  iii .  the  name  of  Drury 
Lane  a  locality  likely  to  be  uittailable  for  a  ceme- 
tery. The  little  square  i«  cdlnp]|Btely^  enclosed  in 
houses  of  four  or  five  flat*.  Tha lan^  from  which 
persons  enter  to  the  burial-ground  is  narrow.  The 
access  is  by  one  of  the  usual  covered  passages  be- 
tween two  houses.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  there 
is  a  door  that  opeqs  into  the  burial-ground.  Through 


the  iron  bars  of  this  doo^,  the  space  covered  with, 
graves,  aiid  crowded  viththi  i^^JErthiiqf  g^i!^ra%ibiis, 
presents  'the  riiost  desolate  apJJ^araicffthAt  cqultf  "be 
readily  ifbagilded.     The  isun  can'i^ai^eiy'eV^^enda; 
ray  dbWii  on  its  sui^fac^  in  Witei*' da^^i  ■  'T^at'^sirfkce 
is  faised'by  bentfniied  l)uiiJds'6bniidei^abiy/abo>v^  Jfte 
pellai^so^lbwftats  6f  the  ^ui¥6uttdiiftk^ic^utel^.''11ieVain 
falilng'natqrally  On  the  j^Wtnci;  aintf  that  ^rtlott  of ' 
raih  which  Is  more  tt^lj  it's 'fetf^fca^'lihtl^ 
froriithe  rooffe  of ' '*lahds'"  ^i-oui^a,  lis'to^httise^ 
vj^ould  V^  termed  in'  S'cofla,iia;  ii^'  tfo"  frbp^rhnilet, 
but  is  dfained  liitp'  thofee  emsite  WW  mi'^ii^ ^e 
have  already  meptioneil.   We  (itcu]^ail'kt^^     tiat 
Jri  his  cellir  they©  were  oft^tftti4liy  ftictieVft^  tt-ater— 
raiti  ti^atei-  whlcrh'hi^  beei''t;rtfe(^^d  *tlire?U§h^^^ 
gtdves  and  th^'  MW  it'tbriiik'ktiktWr'of  ^hich 
this 
the 
miiy  be  eaaftly  suppi 


chwchyatdB  Wti6t  prejiidrciiill  'fo''heaHh! ' '  Grave- 
diggers^  aire  said  to  be  string,  vigorous,  ild^'aiAi  long-' 
living  men.  '  Instances  ha^e  ii6me'^hd)^i'"^u^  bbser- 
vaticn  that  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion!  Our  play- 
ground for  seven  or  eight  years  of  boyhood  was  an 
unoccupied  field,  closely  covered  with  grass,  within 
the  inclosure  of  an  old  and  most  extensive  burial- 
ground.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  a  small  country 
village.  Great  ash  and  oak  trees  grew  around  the 
playground  of  .^e  young*  and  the  resting-place  of 
the  dead,  s  A  toad  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  in- 
closure ;  and  it  w^  lined  partly  with  the  cottages 
and  partially  with  the  large  gardens  of  the  vil- 
lagers. ...XJposI  the  fourth  side  the  young  trees 
of  a  ^eihesne^  that  swept  away  for  miles,  were 
casting  their  branches  over  the  walls.  The  hills, 
their  b^nlfiS,  and  the  little  dales  tha|  surrounded  the 
village  were  spotted  with  wood,  enlitened  by  water, 
and  heavy  with  rural  rich^.  The  gravedigger  was 
healthy,  thge  villagers  were  hea^y^-and  the  school- 
boys were  ))rodigies  in  thtS^' Ifne'.^  ^The  difference 
between  our  ciret^nstanees  Aad  those  of  the  children 
in  Russell  Court  were  grei^tet  than  that  between 
the  old  ruinous  chui%h  on  the  top  of  our  eminence, 
with  the  ivy  growhig  throu^  its  waJUls,  climbing  up 
its  sides,  with  little  flowei*a  taking  root  in  their 
joints — and  the  doll  brown  Wck  houses  that,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  inhabitants^  surround  St. 
Mary's  Burial-ground.  «^ 

We  have  seen  four  generi^tibns  digging  graves  in 
one  ehurchyardr— the  principal  gravedigger,  a  son, 
a  grandson,  and  a  great  grandflOQ^  i^i  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  strength;  1^)4  there  are  not 
many  workshops  that  can  -produce  ft  parallel  ease ; 
but  they  were  not  engaged  on  St«jidary's  bnrial- 
yard,  Russell  Court,  Drury  Lane.  Whaterer  opi- 
nions may  be  entertained  regarding  the  trade  of  a 
gfavcdigg.cr  in  favourabie-circUmstances,  intramural 
cemeteiies  are  objection able,"and  their  neighbour- 
hood prejudicial  to  the  health  of  crowded  localities. 
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Th(ej(i^licjilji,gr,»*eiftrd,»lcetchod  in  the  eogr&nng 
iq.ii^pst,  {>bf),<)>wi4^  ..-'^yfi'  ■"  '^B  quiet  covering  alt 
gnsf  wji-Jii  natiu:^  thip.vts'»yer  gnict,  it.  ia  deficient. 
£iilier  t^i^.e^l^  j^  ^o  .^ftcn  turned  pYor  that  jyaw 
ia  nptf3;m}ttffiV,.or,,  i;^.this  damp  M.d  dense  hpnjQ 
of  the  (l^«d,','b^iimtj^ttie,^jiidowaof  th^liTing,  it  re- 
fuses, .WiK^oJ'vir'^^  "f^  hardly  conceiye  a  cemetery 
■nore  4^ss^yB:aii^,jKpi;e,^oxioQB  th&o  this  St.  Uarjr'a. 
Setter^, fsfilh|^i  'Uif'i^  bones  hloacbed  above  the.de- 
H^'s  ddftuu  VVfd^  pan  bo  .decomposed  amongBtj 
the  p'Dfiijj^'p'S'M!.?^,  RotseU's  Court,  th«t  emits  nji- 
t^m^  ^ijffi|:ient„,t9  impregnate  with  fevet  those  wet 
clothes  ^a,t,fr^niwapt,ofadrfing-loft,sre  hung  abpl'e 
th^  graves,  hi  catch  and  keep  t^e  breath  of  the  dead. 
if'e  o^acufve.to^t  the. £iiiihop  of  London  has  expressed 
vi  i)j.te[^ti9ll.of  jja^rToipinji;,  to  prevent  further  int^r- 
menta  i^  thif  localit;. ;  jwd  we  tnut  that  in  a  few 
months  f^r^^gra'ing.maj  no  longer  represent  im 
ejiiting  s^^e^a,  p^t  on«  that  i«  pait 

XIieB«,D^d{^£ra*h^£ia  from  »  sketch  (aken  in  a 
eovrt  <>ft^Kl(^  Street,  in  the. same  iieighbourhoodf 
Fflgiart^  I /Bi^ildings  i%  we  are  afraid,  an  Irish 
quarter.  xfie^QUses^re  low,  which  is  the  only  good 
featnre  that'tlif/  p^qi^ntu  The  appearance  of  tiie 
inh<tt»it^^  .bicuts  th^  cit'comsCances  of  thaic  dwell- 
ings, io^  M>th  are  hroken-dovn.  f ogarty's  fiuildinga 
appeVi^^.b^  t.he.JCefii£e.  of  the  deserted.  A  cenana 
oftiji?,  jpfltl"*^'^P.y9"'*^  (T^^  dealt!"  in  lucifor- 
m^toiep^  fl  mfofli^y,      Persons  in  these  ouroum- 


Htan«es  ,vmit  livq^  spm^wlici%. '^n/di  tth^ir  hpi^aa 

ttw*t  h^  'pwpwiiQiied. . to  .their.imft(tn»,,,(rf .p^ag, 
rent;  bnt  they  might  hare.cloap  hniij(«f„  t^lo^g^^,. 
poor, and  smaU.  C^ijanljnpaf  4«  fipgolayi^fiheaB*' 
andr  if  «i«siiy,had.i<fiW'dPTw,*i«i  Aatji-wW*''^-. 
witbi^i  tha  .ci^eups^anoss.(>f  .^e  ipoopeat,  ■  Thw 
ai;e  least  »hl»  to  ijefend  tUem^ehes.  ,  J'hej,aw  W»ti 
ineoB^>eteiut  to  a»Ma  t^tfom  Theyof  osli  t)sj[|e  ^fA.: 
hFonaoj.aa  they  can. geti  and.1^h«fy'«a')  onl;  EP^.l)hfi 
w^«t.  .  Thi).  t^Hf.  should.. .the^oreviimpraTp.ith^i 
wowL;  The^pense  wE.pnttMig  wa W . wtft .IwiM^j 
aad.sewerS')>e(ieaAh4hem.  ,ia  *>u  abftpli^te- saving  ,tp 
th#,  ointer. . ,  Tbs  qwt,  nf  lotbfr  ,ftW9mfnw}»ftiPRB  Wi 
nothiuginoretiiai^outl^yp  HoaLaesleftiotbanofiMw^ 
of  those,  in  ww  sketch  nwypaj  a  b^h,  j>«%^HtMR> 
fora«borttiine;1>nttheyaie,in  theen4<  lBfp,pnk&V> 
able  thaniothen  eceobed  .oni  the  Kic>d..&pprov^,fiy(' 
temi.  The  Mtisb  sketched  £'ogart7>,pj^iji4>°Kl^-T:'^W>^ 
howpvar,  for. us  to,.dasciit>«,;.^0t.f»r^^t)iW)rTl«Bi.wn 
one  of  those  lanes,  and  ceptaiMy'nf>t'Pne()f4h(^D>fl4fi 
objectionable,  in  which:  tfla»?  ttWWsaedp  *rf  tsU  n^ 
bitatttsof  Ijaodoaane«)n)ii^l«4  to9>#^t^>i;ii»«- 
danoa..  The  old  mai(.^,th*Tft)fUii*t-iioiiwr,of:,thfl, 
ceurt  is  probably  ol^g,a;j^fe  of  ^aboui;  iff^dASi, 
titution.1  The . yoiwgi wom^B  «anding|iidtitin«..tha. 
opposite  side  ie  extnwoly: like  ^  pon^q^wbo.-ItYea, 
rather  by  >iop  than  by  laj^ojir,  r.Jt  brother  ftod,(5»*Wi. 
n  the  centre  of  the  coitr^|i#v*.It(8pied.(rtTPWl/.W' 
qaarrel.    Ihebojfi)rthwAdTaqo«diaJifeha«:^^tlM. 
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{urecQci^i^  tjppiearanGe^^f  nu  arjbful  (jip^S^i*^  ^  The  fa- 
nuly.wIiQ.aroieavlng.tbe  ^xUrancQ  are  in  the  "luoifer" 
trfdi^f*-^  deaerted  f^n4I;»  oi;  that  of  a  wkiow  ao4 
hororpWns.  J^iothi^r^  in^e  middle  classes  of  society 
are^md  to  lOYe  theijc  children  with  t^e  xnost.tui- 
bomided.  afileQiijoo ;.  /^ut  they  Iumw  no^  the.  Bacri- 
ficj^ji  liotm  fop:  ".i^lr  ownV  t>y  suchjiiqaalid  mothers 
as-  th(»  one  who.  is  leaving  Fogaii/s ,  Buildings. 
iiQt  i^ged>  schools  b^iQUltiplied  in  the  neighhour- 
h^4  of  Parkor  Street— :make  them  induatrial  schools 
•r-and  then  giv^  their.  pnpiLs  a  heJpiAg  hand  in  the 
Atart  of  life ;  and  such  Bacri^cea  may  be  remunerated. 
The  boy,  care-worn  cdready,  and  the  little  girl,  who 
Jboks  ^uite  .cheerful  in  her  rags*  might  live  to  make 
thw  mother'a  old  ^e  better  than  her  yonth.  She 
seems  not  merely  woe-begone  and  poor, but  slatternly; 
yet  we  have  heard^ere  now,  of  cases  where  children  at 
an  industrial  school  have  completely  revolutionized 
their  homes^^d  made  slovenly  parents  appear  quite 
tidy  and  oleas  from  the  mere  force  of  example. 

The  third  ^id  fourth  engravings  are  from  draw* 
ings  of  alleys  ki  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  city. 
Frying-pan  A^|y  is  not,  we  believe,  a  place  of  very 
creditable    resort;    and  fortunately  it  is  difficult 
to  find;      A    stranger  would  have    some  trouble 
to  reach  it ;   and,  at  certain  periods  of  the  night, 
he    might   even    have   more  -to   get   out    again. 
It  is  surrounded  with  old  clothes  shops,  and  the  police 
of  all  towns  ^ave  been  practically  defeated  by  the 
cloihes-men.      Orders  against  obstruction  on  the 
pavement  are  inoperative  in  th^  thoroughly  Jewish 
and  Irish  quarters  of  large  citi^.      In  London  the 
old  clothes  trade  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Jewish  traders.  In  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  the  Irish  have  the  best  part  of  the  busi- 
ness.   The  nesghbonrhood  of  Frying-pan  Alley  is 
literally  oovered^with  old  clothes.     They  hang  inside 
and  outside  of  the  shops  and  houses  in  batches. 
Their  exposure  in  that  mray  might  be  tolerable,  but 
they  are  placedin  peaps  on  the  pavements  of  the  nar- 
row lanes,  and  in  the  lanes  themselves,  so  that  pas- 
sengers requite  som^ekill  and  patience  to  avoid  tum- 
blinginto,  or  over,  ^e  i^ck  of  a  dealer — who  will  be 
found  generally  squattiid  on  the  ground  beside  his 
assortment.     A  hetf^y  shower  clears  aWay  these  col- 
lections of  threadbarOi  ooats^  'discarded  vests,  and 
shocking  bad  hats  ;  bbt  people  cannot  always  com- 
mand rain  when  it  is  desiraUd,  and  a  perpetual 
deluge  would  be  reqnisite  to  k«ep  the   way    to 
"Frying-pan   Alley**  open.      The  alley  itself  is 
not  so  remarkable  as  its  approaches.     The  houses 
are  neither   so  high  nor  close  as  in  many  parts 
of  Edinburgh.      Filth   is  not  so  obtrusive  as  in 
dozens  of  wynds  in  Glasgow.      The  sewerage  is 
evidently  defective.     The  iheans  of  cleanliness  that 
should  exist  in  connection  wi^  every  dwdling-house 
are  apparently  Iranting.    The  air  is  certainly  ob- 
noxious in  summer  afteraoons;  bat  the  tenants  of 
the  lowest  flats  keep  their  windows  open,  and  so  we 
presume  that  it  must  be  of  bette/ quality  without  than 
within.      The  condition  of  die  inhabitants  is  evi- 
dently miserable ;  but  we  believe  respecting  them, 
as  respecting  many  others  in  similar  circumstances, 
that  their  dwellings  injure  their  morality,  and  their 
immorality  makes  their  houses  worse  than  they  might 
sppcar.     But  we  can  never  have  a  thoroughly  in- 


tellectual, moral,  and  religious  pop^nlafiott,  in  eo«- 
junction  with  Frying-pan  Alleys.  The'  d«8»ii«ttoii 
o|  health,  life,  and  property  by  sutsh'  pla^s  as 
Frying-pan  Alley,  is  an  Important  «Mitt^'%r<ha 
saji|ktory  question.  The  time  jost  In  sic&nett,  tl»at 
migbt  be  save4,  in  tendon  alone  in  '«i^d  t6  Ijte  e^pal 
to  £1  annually  for  each  inhabitant ;  more  ihiter  two 
millions  sterling  for  the  metropolis.  If  other  towns 
are  equally  in  want  of  reformatlon^^aild  w^  MIdve 
that  the  large  manufacturing  towns  are  to  a^worse 
position — we  should  nearly  pay  A©  intertwt  of  tbe 
national  debt  by  living  more  comfoftabTy  tKaa  at 
present.  The  economy  of  time  by  the  decreaaeof  rfek- 
ness  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  loM,  by  all  the 
difference  between  a  sick-bed  and  ttie  grave,  thsm  the 
economy  of  life.  Men  die  "before  thelf  natural 
time,"  because  they  are  cooped  up  in  narrow  alleys, 
in  dose  rooiis,  without  the  cheap  oonvanienoea  of 
existence,  apd  in  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  Last  year 
the  deaths  ttt  Glasgow  were  one  in  eighteen  of  the 
population.  ;  No  European  city  had  an  equal  de- 
crease of  life.  London  had  less,  but  at  least  ten 
years  on  an.  average  were  cut  off  London  lives,  be- 
cause soeietir  hesitates  to  adopt  a  decijiM,  ^  costly, 
but  a  neoesiary  revolution  in  its  habito, 

Tho  evil  ioes  not  stop  with  time.  .  The  ooflin  and 
the  grave  aro  not  its  last  results.  Ihe  mhid  is  poi- 
soned, more  decidedly  even  than  the  body,  amid  the 
influences  of  crowded  rooms  and  Wies.  Gin  palaces 
always  prosper  in  the  worst  nekhbonrhoods.  Mo- 
ralists say  that  the  people  are  of  a  dllsipatod  cha- 
racter, and  the  truth  of  that  statement  ia  obvions  ; 
but  they  foj^et  that  the  locility  fiaeds  dissipation. 
We  find  sometimes  sober,  iniustrious  parsons  in  the 
worst  positions ;  we  have  mel  indi^nals  of  the  strict- 
est character,  andapparentlyof  religiousattatomcnts, 
in  mostmiserable  dens^and  they  were  enabletto  resist 
the  deteriorating  influences  around  them.  The  mental 
phenomena  are  not  without  physical  paralleb.  We 
found  one  woman  in  Cock  Alley,  iSirton  Polgate, 
which  forms  the  fourth  of  these  sketches,  w|io  com- 
plained bitterly  that  her  husband  had  so  fHr  to  walk 
for  his  meals.  We  naturally  suggested  thai,  as  the 
family  could  not  find  a  worse,  and  might  easily  pro- 
cure a  house  in  a  superior  street  near  his  work- 
shop, they  shoul*remove.^  The  snggestion  had  been 
made  in  the  fSsmJ^y  before^  but  there  was  an  obstacle 
in  the  conservatism  of  the  husband's  mother,  who 
hadaved  there  for  thirty-five  years,a|pd  was  aCtached 
to  the  locality.  .  She  had  lited  in  Cock  ABey  for 
thirty-five  years  jn  the  enjoyment  of  he^Hi.  Others 
have  lived  for  their  fives  in  pestiferous  lanes,  and 
preserved  a  deservedly  high  character-  From  neither 
fact,  however,  does  it  ftdlow  that  Cock  Alley  Is  good 
for  health  or  fbr  morals.    It  is  bad  for  both. 

The  sket«h  of  Cock  Alloy,  Norton  Folgate,  is  on 
page  849.  It  iK  a  dnric,  narrow,  unwholesome  alley, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  tenant  has  passed 
thirty-five  years  of  her  life  there.  Wheh  sh^  came 
first  to  live  in  the  alley  it  had  not  all  iU  present  evil 
attributes.  The  space  in  fipont  wa« 'wide  and  open 
for  children  to  play  upon,  and  in  imamer  evenings 
the  tenant/i  could  wander  Over  it  as  they  pleased. 
In  the  eom'se  of  ye^tfs,  an  *•  entorprishig  speculation" 
was  entered  on  for  the  amusement  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.    A  large  theatre  was  built.     It  oc- 
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iDit  yet  do  mora,  for  tlie  public  tttetj  in  these  m«t- 
STB.  Londm  1«  already 'better  mpplled  vith  ebeap 
nd  rapid  oonTeyance  than  nny  otber  t&rge  Um. 
tt  omnibus  trarelling  cvinot  be  ezcdled  In  th&t 
epartmont  in  regnlarit;  and  economy.  The  li-ter 
IfideB  it,  and  has  long  been  d  highway  to  itriam 
ayvei.  TVith'theie  a^Tantageii  London  ia  orer- 
leoplcd, ,  and  reqaire*  bj  be  spread  ont  over  k 
argor  and  vider  Barface.  All  pertoni  eagt/god  In 
inilness  mnst  reside  irtthln  a  certain  Hint  of  tfanr 
hops,  offices,  or  warehonsBB,  Blstarce  is  not  irtfli 
hem  tho  mode  »f  meftsiirManit.  They  compnte  by 
jmo,  bccanse  time  is  one  of  their  meaEnns  of  cost. 
rha  intervention  ofrailmyswillalttmately  place  All 
[lOndon  nearer  to  the  purest  eonntry  air,  ttiui  St. 
Paul's  Churcbykrd  is  noir'to  Westminster.      6ome 
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years'since,  a  Tillage  aHsociation  was  proposed  for  the 
ejgUliUUUf  HBBgWIWHHll  JiUUl'  lb  lyftfflllflSJ^t  lU 
idptropolis.\^The  scheme  #as  corppr^e^sit^,  hiM 
•w  11,  wd  hope,  be  ii't^imately  ^opted^j-'fo|'  it^^-aij^-'a 
g  eat  scheme,  inyoti^jag  the  $(!i^0^n'<^'1iqtd^  fo; 
8^  0,00p  persons,  at  aoly,  expe^tai;e  i^  i^wiypion 
g  onnd  and  in  b.Cfildii^s,  clf 'iten  )qfi^ons.  v  ^^^ 
p  oposal  w48  tk>o  e(ttensjviE»  to'  (^mnikn^.^tr'^oace^tfa^ 
re  ^nlsite  suppdrt.  j  If^dld  not  offer  ^'^ufflfc^eifb^^tetnrfy 
o  money  t6  get  Jupbn  the  $$pcl^^zchal^g^  4^¥i[nilr- 
a  ly;  wMle  th-e  o)^  bttilding  socjfet^  hkd.^^en  np 
al  I  the  disposable  ^tti«ft  of  the  elim  yf^  wB^ied 
h(  uses  0f  th^  oWn^  with  gardens.,  if  .Tro9|dlie, 'at  a 
cl  Bap  ratei  \     ^         v  J   /  >  ;  •. 

Thebri^inal'i/liAwai'prijxjflied  \ffy(r,^fii(^^k£;9i(^ 
a  chltdct /6f  LqtadAn,Hp  SeJrt^mber^vlQiJ.  The'pr^ 
8]  ectnd  /of  i^ptb^  l:Bsqi6ijjU^n|.'ini^  .more  coni 
ti  icte4,  l^ut  quite  i^ilai^  in  spjjit  to  the^'firot^  lyal 
a  yerti^ed  in  i^iigisb.Ja$i.  55^e  oajntalpropQiied  w^ 
£  260^,  in  -69,000  sWes".  the  sliareK  if6i*»^we 
XL  idefstahdj  apjti^fojp'rea^lyi^  liittl^,  hoyft^ei,  e0Si 
b  done  imtal  the  next  ^essij^'of  TarliftaeX|t,  yheu. 
a  )illj  wil)  be'soWht  for*itepivpoJiia>  V  li«iiling.-iie 
re  ipojnsibiilityvof  ^arQhc^deES.  '  .7/  ^  ,■ 

A  plan  oiP'the  iki^w  Village  ^Mc^  iliey  propose  to 
ei  )ct,ia  tliQ^'r^lnBlinad  wm  be  foximd^  tilie  adjoioi^ 
in  J  pagi*  JCltai  p!fan;rlike  the  preceding  skotch^i, 
e:  p^nttbe^e1ia^!d;ervaild  many  «€  Hie  leadinj^  f^- 
ttfes^of  the  cirfginaL  Air  aUd  8]^aee,vdodaitd  wiater, 
scfeopte  andQl:^ttt<&heS|8l!m}'Ubeciei9  andg^niens^roaad 
pictty  self-40ntained  e6itage8,.ln  a  grdnp;neit'her  too 
laig^  to  depiiive^it  of  "a  coiintry^a^cter,  nor  too 

jail' to  •ditdinliSh  t}ie.  probabilities  of  «oeuil  inter^ 

rte,  f6hn  i^pf^g  attraotions^^    Three  4bpp^ 

lOUses  t^&  contemplate^  in  this' pillage.    ^  The 

te)  of  jtb«^'  first  will   be  i4jD  >eir  liritim  and 

ard)8;    ^f  the  i^l^Md,    £S0   p^  Jinnnii  and 

ar4s.j  andpf  the' tfiir^  frdm  ^12  iobi  lo  £lfi  per 

am.     Although  t^ese  i^nt9  iaqldd^  a,  ticket  per 

fii|t,  second,  pr  Ihlhl  cl«(i»  <iicu?Hageft  o&  a 

from  XiOi^idon  Ibr  ^ne  person,  yf^  l9iey  ar^  higher 
th^n  labonrerei^  or^T^n  thantn&ny  el^se^  Of  artisans/ 
coftld  s,ipT^  to  pay.  7hii  fit^  Village  Is,  hoverep, 
only  in  Ibe  tray  bf  an  exp^mi^,  und  pieces  .will  1)e 
need  a^  tlie  odginitoiii  can  sdb^  aoppoH  and 
inluce  ^nw^'direptors  to  H^preeiAte  the  adVuntage^ 
togthein  that  tbe  keheme  affocdtf'.  They  are  most^ 
deiirops  that  Uie  sMares  ehbuld.  b^  obiefly  taken  by 
pefrsohs  who  intend  to  reside  in  thd'vihage*     They' 
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w^tithe  oocupiei^  to  be!  also  the  owners  of  the 
pr|nuse^.  The  nominal'  rent«  ar^  thareftirei  Ckf  less 
ini>oi1i9rncei  Jhe  site  of  the  ^TSiage,  of  wbickwe 
pJ[>li8ll  a  p)an,,te  near  tlford  station,  m  the  £a»teni 
Cdunties  ^ail#«^.  The  ground  rnes  gently  &om  a 
fin  B  laW&  iU  ihe  c6ntre^  and  the  spHngs  wh^  fbjfkn 
th  lake  wUl^  ia  the. first. place,  Very  nattiraUy  sup- 
pi  the  Ikpuaes  <Jf  Itii  viUa^g,  at  a  limited  outlay, 
Tl  e  c^n^trtietion  oftg^a-wprks  ij^  coj^prehfende^  in 
th  original'  plan  <^  tbe  v^liigi^  ai^ociatfons;  Wt 
th  elisting  gas-works  n^ht  txx^^  iJ^ct  Tillage  at  ar 
lei  I  pfice  than  tlie  iSihahitanfe  eOulj  lAftnulae^ire  otk 
thiir  own  account '  Railway  )erfe^  m%hin)e  ad^i^-^ 
tateoi^sly  u^ed  for  the  c^hpfveyaniie  df  either  gas  or' 
wiiiar?  and  TCQde  aef  thifth^that*  the  wiilwsylliKis 
tors  have  yet  exhausted  the  sources  of  revenue  open 
to  them  in  flkb^and  in  c%her  ^espcKits.     The  site  of 


the  new  Tillage  has  been  secured  at  one -tenth  of 

^e  presi^IlM'^  liofl^jfifOj.     "ttie'eompieW 
l^u^%  %Qm  dQd^  t6(KVK^U  be  «recte^>t 
tlieij»|6r^  In0i^^^  econosq^lf^ally  than  if  they 
by  s1n^'^lndi?jdn^s  in' detached  {>ortrons. 

hsew^age,  g^tt,^  ancL'W«fer  pipes  will  be  put  do 

liihe'saBfit.nainner-rTfMid  more  >;h^ly,  the  "^ 
if  lihe  ipki^ctts  werd^ut  open,  tortured,  and  tu: 
by  each  ne/^tpm^.  Spac£^  sntl'beleit  ^ 
^liall^  Msiyocls,  ftniS.  <>^on  greund;^  so..laf>6r& 
j]i^iittt>ly  ,i!e^uisite.  The  sitO  itoe^  wiU  foi^li 
for^ts'futu^  tiott&geB,^)Ulkotie^  i^  gaarden  Wi 
Tl^e^aYirangement  Of  drains  JecSs^ols,  itndother  pi; 
:^r  the*  lodgment  and  deconi^ci6ilfoli  of  animal  tad 
Te(j«etal^  matter^  WflTbe  perfotlt  fsQ^  the  first. 
inten^ont>f  the  pc^ectors  is  ifco^taise  a  town  .of  6J^ 
U 4^000  inha]^itan^  cpinplQ^  ill;  on<3ie.  Th«  ^loci- 
^i(^  Jb  desidrouB  that  the  TaHous^tenaiitd  mpld 
purchase .  their  houses  by  shares,  or  ]by  iitttalme 
They  |ire^  in  shorty  a  building  society  <«.  a-  la^ge 
aoi^e,  condlict^  thereforer.at  a^trifljtng  |P0r-^«4ntige 
on  ^e/bil8i^e6»rl>and  witll  the  idH^i0^AgB'  <il^%otfug 
vout  ih^  schenies  ^thout  ai||hippnce  oc  InterfsMee 
'%y  fes^.^exfe^]^  plans~  br  other  .^builders,  and  ^th 
all^e  adTin^ge  tl^at  science  oj^  ca|>ital  aiforda. 
The^  specess  pf  this  ^plsn  ^depend$  greasy  oa'ihe 

•  prdcee(ii|ig^Qf  the  railwi^i^pm|>anios.  .Jf -^ey-^n- 
sist  ugdn  adoring  to  the  present^  h%h  fares,  %id 

^4ong  etopty  ti^ns  of  •aaiages,wit^' heavy  engii^s, 
they  may  render  their  line^obperatjve  for  purpc^es 

"f^of  this  ni^are.  04  the  otderjlfiand,  if  they  wolld 
employ  a  Vghter  class  of  jengines^  with  darriales 
suffici^t  Jnei^gly  io  acfeomaio^te  their  passeii^rs 
to  hew  tillages,  within  a^phoft  distance  Of  U^e 
towns,  they, xn%ht  create  annew,  an4  p&ying  traftc. 
THetfoblicdo  not* require  long  lamberinjg  trails, 
spffimezvtiy  heaiFy  ip  tear '  tiff  and  destroy  rails,  tut 
^^uOint  and  light  trains  that  Wtild  pass  the  lites 
withoidr'tiie  ^IghteWicjory  to  theiin.      ,    .   •        •; 

\    Manyiobjectioi^  liitP  alway%  staiito^  te  n^home^  of 

^thlB  nature.  Tite  tilliitfB  wU.  i)q]j  removie  the  h^st 
clasiies^at  of  la^e  towns,  and  kejep  the  pooiipr  still 
pressed  together  in  dampyt^losa,  unhealthy  ^wellii^s. 
Tins  is  one*  objection,  ori^inad^gm  narrow  mindf  d- 
hess.  A.  The  Tillage  houses  \i^ould.  certainly  accomii^o- 
d^te  the  i^eet  classes  cf  artiiaant,  of.  clerks  abd 
Gfjf-ti'adesmeifr^ih^  men  Vho  were  steady,  indiis- 
trkiiis,  ^lid.  .^onon)loal-4rwho  had  saved  a  littile, 
1^  wdre  ep^tot^rii)g  to  save  a  little  mi^re.  Tils 
class  deSetFO  u>  hj|Ye  the^*  iciterestB  oonsulted. 
They  are  not  fbou.world's  drones.  They  do  not  lire 
on  society^  1)ut  society  reittf  on  ihem.  They  are  tiie 
main  pillarls  of  the  fabric,  who  should  bo  fastm^^d 
and  clinched  into  the  dtate  by  eTOry^Mul  that  ire 
can  legitimately  drive  and  rl<^.  If,  therefore,  ^^e 
y^age  jM^heme  oidy  wroxighi  for  their  advantage, 
that  furely,  would  be  no  objoc^n  to  its  adoptidD. 
Th^y  nNtst  dwell  erotnewhero';  isA  if  they  are  p^r^ly 
drawn  ouiW  large  townt^  the  pressure  is  llghtpi 
rents  are  reduced^  and'  better  housee  remaiji^  \^ 
pR>sse8sed  I9  tWe  who  cl(nibt  foUowthem.  Oi 
tions  are  etoted  on  municipal  grounds.  The  pito- 
npnntnt  nf  Aiijattage  aniiniatieB  iiggoste  one.    "It 


states  that    as  the  occupiers  will    be   neariy   all 
ownerfi,  the  poOr-rates  must  be  very  light.     The 
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pooir-ratea  of  the  village  itself  woald  be  nothing. 
At  thifl  pointy  however,  we  see  good  reasons  for 
parting  wilh  the  projectors.  As  such  schemes 
advance,  the  municipal  boondaries  of  large  towns 
mnst  be  extended  to  embrace  greater  circles.  The 
villagers  of  Dford  would  be  essentially  inhabitants 
of  London.  Their  business  would  be  in  the  me- 
tropolis; their  interest  in  its  police  regulations, 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  its  police  force,  would  rather 
be  increased  than  reduced.  Their  responsibility  for 
public  institutions  should  not  therefore  be  diminished. 
Already  there  is  considerable  inconvenience  conse- 
quent upon  the  residence  of  wealthy  parties  out  of 
towns  in  which  they  have  only  offices  that  the  inha- 
bitants must  protect.  The  evil  has,  ere  now,  suggested 
the  remedy  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  would 
doubtlesB  be  applied  as  the  towns  were  beaten  out 
and  the  adjacent  country  studded  with  cottages  and 
gardens.  This  prospect  is  not  very  dark.  It  should 
not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Ilford  scheme,  and 
the  adoption  of  many  others  of  a  simUar  character. 
From  the  natural  burthens  of  society,  men  cannot 
hope  to  escape  by  merely  changing  their  position ; 
but  they  need  not,  out  of  revenge,  determine  to  dwell 
in  fever  hospitals — and  many  of  the  districts  in  po- 
pulous towns  would  not  be  erroneously  classified  if 
they  were  placed  under  that  head. 

One  class  of  public  companies  are  materially  in- 
terested in  this  project,  and  in  every  step  towards 
sanatory  reform,  the  diminution  of  sickness,  and  the 
extension  of  life.  The  sentence  will  suggest  to  every 
individual  the  Life  Assurance  Societies.  Upon  what- 
ever principle  their  business  is  conducted,  they  gain 
by  the  extension,  as  they  lose  by  the  contraction,  of 
life.  Any  scheme,  therefore,  that  offers  to  place 
their  members  in  a  more  healthy  position  is  money 
gained  to  them.  Whatever  plan  reduces  the  average 
mortality  diminishes  also  their  annual  risk,  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  increases  their  ultimate  profits. 
They  want  now  an  eligible  investment  for  money, 
which  is  on  the  market  a  very  drug.  They  cannot 
meet  large  borrowers  on  undoubted  security  with 
a  high  rate  of  interest.  They  should,  therefore, 
afford  facilities  for  small  investments  on  the  part  of 
their  members  in  villages  of  the  character  that  we 
have  been  describing.  With  the  security  of  the  cot- 
tage and  garden  itself—- with  the  policy  and  the  pre- 
miums paid  thereon — ^they  would  stand  safe  above 
all  possible  loss ;  while  the  investments,  unlike  that 
of  money  sunk  in  trade,  would  remove,  in  the  average 
of  cases,  the  lapse  of  theur  policies  by  several  years. 
We  reconmiend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
the  accountants  and  directors  of  these  companies, 
who  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  aid  in  building 
Ilfords. 

The  past  and  present  state  of  large  towns  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
interests  of  society.  Facts  do  not  tell  quickly  on  the 
world ;  but  the  melancholy  consequences  of  the 
crowding  that  has  existed  in  all  large  cities  cannot 
be  for  ever  repeated  in  vain.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  attended  better  to  sanatory  arrangements  than 
their  successors ;  but,  with  the  existing  scientific 
helps  to  motion,  the  future  will  be  culpable  if 
it  do  not  beat  all  the  past.  A  complete  change 
in  many  social  arrangements  may  become  ne- 
cessary,  but    they  should  be  made   at   any  cost. 


Long  and  ill-divided  hours  of  labour  have  nar- 
rowed the  circle  within  which  men  are  obliged 
to  exist.  The  artisan,  who  has  to  take  dinner 
within  an  hour,  cannot  live  far  from  his  place  of 
business.  The  shopkeeper  or  the  clerk  is  generally 
in  better  circumstances,  because  his  dinner  hour  is 
longer,  and  the  breakfast  hour  precedes  the  com- 
mencement of  his  daily  labour.  Alterations  of  a 
beneficial  character  might  be  made  in  these  arrange- 
ments, which  would  aid  greatly  the  efforts  to  widen 
towns.  We  have  already  stated  that  people  have 
not  now  to  do  with  distance,  but  with  time.  The 
station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  is  in  Shoreditch, 
which  leads  by  Bishopsgate  Street,  in  a  direct  line 
through  the  city,  to  London  Bridge.  This  line  of 
street  passes  through  the  districts  of  London  almost 
exclusively  occupied  by  offices  and  "  eating  houses," 
To  a  large  portion  of  business-men  and  persons  in 
their  employment,  Ilford,  by  railway,  is  absolutely 
nearer  than  Trafalgar  Square  on  foot.  If  the  rail- 
way arrangements  were  nearly  convenient,  which 
they  would  be  made  if  the  business  promised  to  pay 
the  railways,  villages  like  that  proposed  upon  the 
Eastern  Counties  line  would  be  nearer  City  business 
than  a  residence  in  the  West  End. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  despair  of  seeing  every  large 
town,  within  a  circle  of  miles  around  its  present  suburbs, 
surrounded  with  new  suburbs,  abounding  with  all 
the  advantages  of  town  and  all  the  attractions  of 
country  life.  The  scheme  involves  the  most  impor- 
tant revolution  that  can  be  suggested  in  this  country. 
A  scheme  for  economising  health,  life,  morals  and 
money  should  not  want  advocates ;  it  will  not  want 
opponents.  If  thedungeons  rented  high  in  large  towns 
would  not  let,  they  would  soon  be  destroyed.  If  tenants 
were  in  circumstances  to  demand  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  residence,  they  would  be  speedily 
obtained ;  and  we  should  then  have  fewer  of  those 
fever  and  cholera  enemies,  that,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
cut  down  more  of  our  population  yearly  and  untime- 
ously  than  ever  did  the  fiercest  wars  in  which  the 
^blood  of  the  nation  was  freely  and  often  needlessly 
shed. 

We  should  remember  that  railways  in  London 
suffer  under  disadvantages  ;  they  cannot  approach 
the  centre  of  the  city.  But  if,  with  that  material 
obstruction,  railways  can  aid  the  health  of  London, 
what  might  they  not  accomplish  for  Edinburgh, 
which  they  intersect  from  east  to  west — for  Glasgowr. 
which  they  almost  divide  from  north  to  south — ^for 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  they  are  brought 
forward  to  a  short  distance  firom  the  centres  of  busi- 
ness—for Birmingham,  which  they  have  nearly 
thrown  down — and  for  all  the  other  large  towns, 
completely  brought  within  their  influence  ?  Dublin 
has  already  drawn  more  of  this  kind  of  benefit  out 
of  railways  than  any  other  large  town,  in  proportion 
to  its  population.  The  lines  on  the  south  and  north 
side  of  its  celebrated  bay  are  studded  with  stations, 
and  every  station  has  its  village.  Belfast,  in  a  pre- 
cisely parallel  position,  is  following  the  same  oourso. 
In  Scotland,  railways  have  been  more  used  as  a 
"  street  leading  home*'  at  Dundee  than  in  any  other 
town.  In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  they  are  useful 
as  a  conveyance  to  summer  lodgings  ;  but  they  are 
seldom  employed  by  business  men  as  the  road  to 
their  permanent  residences. 
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Forty  I>ayi8  in  the  Di'icr^,      By  the  aafchor  of  "  Walks 
,  about  Jcrujiiilem."    J/Oiulon ;  A.  Hall  aoid  Co* 

The  aaithor  of  this  itit^r^ing  volorae  la  blready  fevoor- 
aWy  known  to  the  paWic,  both  through  his  pencil  and  his 
pen.    «  Walks  abont  Jefnsalem"  is  a  popnlar  book;  With  a 
subject  that  has  been  so  offen  ably  handled,  that  It  now  is 
dttBcnlt  to  render  popular.    There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of 
which  fbller  and  better  accounts  hai-e  been  published  than 
of  Palatine.     It  has  therefore  become  dangerous  ground, 
but  the  work   to   which  we    refer   ha*   achieved    popur 
larity.     The  author  is  an  enthusiast    Every*  man  who 
expects  to  write  a  good  boot  on  Eastern  affairs  must  be  an 
enthusiast,    A  dull  though  an  able  statistician  would  make 
nothing  of  Damascus.     He  would  break  down  utterly  in 
Petra — ^wonld  find  Beyrout  even  yet  the  most  interesting 
port  on  his  journey — would  hasten  to  Smyrna  to  incjuire 
after  figs — to  Constantinople   to  learn  the   state  of  the 
Sultan's  finances — or  to  Alexandria  for  a  note  of  the  Pasha's 
last  shipment  of  cotton.   The  MeJitcrranean  is  this  author's 
favourite  sea,  the  Kile,  his  pet  river.     Of  the  former  he 
says  : — 

"  What  a  halo  .seems  to  l«uig  over  the  shores  of  the  Meditv^- 
rancau !  such  ivs  invests  no  oilier  place  on  wrih.  The  empirea^ 
wliose  revoktions  ii\\  the  stirring  page  of  history,  from  its  dawning 
light  down  to  niodei>n  limes,  are  all  ahround;  some,  as  Tyre  and 
CafdiBge,  kariog'  indeed  uttarly  pcriibfld ;  but  otbctt^  Hka  Bjrypt^ 
leaving  hekiod  a  gioHoot  kgacy  ^f  fltannmentttl  reoords.  Where 
can  we  wander  it^  this  beautiful  sei^  withoat  beiag  j-eaiiadiid  of  the 
great  and  t|^c  goo^  of  past  ages  P  Our  fovtstepa  are;  ever  i^  tJie 
tract  of  sages  and  poets,  of  prophets  and  apostlQs,  or  of  film  who 
is  greater  Mian  all."     '       '  r  ,?        ,,    .      . 

The  details  of  '^  peparalion  for  a  journey  from  Cairo 

through  the  wilderness,  or  anywhere  else,  are  now  so  well 

known  that  we  pass  them  by,  as  docs  the  author,  .^uietly^ 

We  should  remark  that  the  volume  abound^  with  beauti^l 

illustrations,  of  which  the  first  is  Cairo.     The  party  staf  tetl 

on  the  1st  Octolxjr,  not  of  the  last  October,  but,  we  presume, 

the  one  immediately  preceding  it.     Their  rout^  was  that  of 

the  overland  mail  to  Suez,  and,  therefore,  as  far  a«  that 

town,  though  in,  they  seemed  not  to  be  of,  the  de^rt ; 

for,  in  some  respects,  Egypt  has  again  become  a  highwa(y  of 

the  nations.     On  the  second,  day  o^'  the  journey  the  author 

writes  what  w9U!ld  spen^  Absurd,  if  we  forget  that  he  was  on 

experienced  trayeller^who  had  been  ere  then  in  the  desert:! — 

"  What  most  Miprited  me  wat  the  elasUcity  of  spirits  I  gaoe- 
rally  experienned  i^  the  wildfirppss.  The  dry  pWJ  air  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  Sometimes  the  seq^  pf  free  niovemeat 
over  the  boundless  expanse  was  indescribably  and  wildly  ecstatic ; 
in  generfd  the  incidents  of  our  Kttle  oaravan  seemed  AnfRcient 
tttiuulw,  and  *  uaivf  nol  dwerfiilnesB  prevailed  among'tu  in  liioec 
Uours  of  dnwD."   ,    ,         ,  ,     '      . 

Wh«n  the  «i»  iHjs  upi,  they  Mb  the  miseries  6f  thirst  in 
the  desert,  and  the  Wateif  was  always  bad.  The  eridenee 
of  thia  wHnefla  regnrdio^ih^  wiiderness  corresponds  exactly 
with  ilkif  «f  (nreyioosf  tnvdlers.    He  say$  t-^ 

*  Tliere  i«  a  tfcrribte  mA  trlninphal  pbwfer  of  the  sun  upon  this 
wide  rsf^ofi  ttf-flterfllty  and  ddath,'  like  tkatr  of  a  doipot  over  a 
rcaln  bUgfatod  by.Jiistdestrttotive  «wiigr;  no  tratee  of  Y^rdUm  is 
there  hut  the  atunl^d.  sjunibs,  which  struggle,  at:  wide  inbrvals 
ubout  the  sandy  bed  of  some  dried,  watercourse  jno  sigiv  of  Unng 
thing  but  the  burrow  of  the  rat,  tbe  slimy  trail  ot  the  serpent,  or 
the  carca^  bf  the  eamel  who  makes  his  grave  as  well  as  his  home 
in  the  wilderneBs,  met?  with  in  evei7  itt^e  Of  deefi^.'from  the  mo^ 
ment  whoi  the  vidtoiw  have  Vat  JMt  fleshsd  their  beaks  in  hk 
fallen  corpse,  till,  stripped  of  evexy  integoman^  the  w^  whistles 
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through  the  ghastly  framework  of  his.nak^d  ribsj  and  his  bones 
falling  asunder  j^nd'hlecichcd  by  lieat  and  wind^  soBie  to  mark  the 
appointed  tnuflc  upon  which  his  strength  ^-as  spent.'* 

Egypt  is  still  under  the  curse  of  vermin,  WiSB  Miu'ti- 
neau  complained  sadly  of  their  annoyance.  Mes^s.  Irby  and 
Mangles  were  hunted  by  them  wherever  they  turned.  This 
author  folded  his  own  sheets,  spread  his  carpet,  kopt  the 
Arabs  at  a  distance,  and.  enjoyed  an  entire  exemption  from 
all  tlie  plagues. 

The  party  reached  Suez  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  steiamer 
which,  brought  the  Overland  Mai^from  Bombay.  The  arrival 
oftered  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of  gathering  np.his  own 
stray  thoughts  of  home.  He  Jiad  been  struok  with  the 
respect  paid  to  the  name  of  )iis  pountry  in  the  desert,  and 
in  the  aickly  travellers  by  the  OA^avan  Im  si^w  part  of.  the 
prize.  It  was  only  a  small  porUon  of  the  v^oe  thai;  the 
Bombay  steamer  could  briog  If  it  had  been  a  ^oating 
hospital^  freighted  oaly  with  the  saqIc 

He  mientioni  one  sad  caae-*-but  ea^es  of  that  nature  ar^of 
daily  oceorrence.  The  saari6ces  that  Eugland  aqks  her 
children  to  make  ere  often  very  keen.  The  o^fnoer  dying 
on  the  passage  home  was  only  one  oifmany  who  have  mined 
health  without  obt^ning  fortune  ia  the  .servioe  of,  their 
eeontrj : —  •.<),' 

"  It  Wat  after  my  return  from  the  dos^'inyself  broken  in 
hoattb,  when  standing  on  tba  deck  of  ibe  an^a^l  ^to$imer  which 
plies  frpm  Cniro  to  Alexandria,  \hfit  :m  old  medieal  friend, 
residing  in  thei  former  place,  came  on  boxrd  with  a  jiatient,  a 
^nng  ofitecr,  to  whom  he  beggod  me  td  render  any  attedtions 
m  my  power.  *  Qe  may  die/  observed  he^  *  at;  any  niomont ;' 
and  when  I  saw  him  borne  dowo,  stairs,  I.  maoh  aobs^ioned 
whether  he  would  even  reach  Alexandria  alive.  1  found  that 
be  hnd  ^een  Some  years  in  India,  tiiOUjvh-yatiB^,  and  had 
,aJi;9a4y  rptnmed henie  once  foiithe  benefit qf  his  bealfch ;  but 
scarcely  nt^l  he  again  set  foot  on  the  ^a^al  shore  of  l^maostan 
ere  ho  was  warned  toreinfii  inSttinlTy  if  he  would  save  his  life. 
ffe'h»d  been  but  four  moeths-  .ibsent  from  1tn^ba,t\A,  when. 
%\m»,  ifith  death  in  hie  looks^  and  unable  to  povc  wi^hontUie 
assistance  of  \yfO  men,  Uo  was  iigbting  bis  wa/  back  attain. 
He  had  left  .Bombfiy  without  a  servant;  on  his  arriTitl  it  Snez 
'wsf  nnabletd  prooeedi  lingering  foch  fortHigbtin  its  i^tthod 
hotel ;.  then,  with  a'deRpemte  effoi^,  he  got  ao^ss  to.  Cairo, 
where  he  had  beea  under,  the  oare  of  mj  friend  for  another 
fborteen  days.  He  had  been  getting  all  this  while  gra<fual)y 
worse,  bntnie  spirit  wsannbroken<^thetleaert»  be-8aid»  was 


Bni  thM  meeting  will  nsever  ^lappen  on  tfattf  aide  of  the  grate. 
Little  know  .the  eons  of  the  desert,  who  look  .with  awe  epon 
the  power  of  England,  of  thq  sacrlUces  by  which  it  Is  pur- 
chased.'* 

The  ruling  passion  was  strong  to  the'  last.  The  j'oung 
officer's  "  You  must  oome  and  see  me**  was  an  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  hope  in  his  mind.  The  tonfi6t*8  defiOrit)tion 
of  the  homeward  mail  and  its  paskcrigcrs  is  not  calculated 
to  allure  people  to  India.  Such  statements  make  one  re- 
gret less  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
is  still  sufficiently  powerful  to  throw  a  blight  over  the 
prospects  of  those  Europeans  who  would  attempt  to  settle 
in  India  without  the  influence  of  their  shadow;  bat  until 
India  be  colonised  to  some  extent,  and  especially  in  tliose 
districts  that  may  be  regarded  as  th^  backbone  of  that  vast 
country,  and  which  are  not  deleterious  to  Europeans,  its 
affairs  cannot  be  WjEjIII  a<lministered,  and  its  value 
cannot  be  fnUy  understood,  'I' he  Overland  Slail  is  not,  we 
suspect,  an  advantageous  discovery  for  invalids^  The  yojage 
from  Bombay  to  Suez  ia.  long,,  but  the  .vessel  is  generally 
crowded.    Across  tiie  desert  muj»t  be  W*  ,  .Cairo,  te  the 
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fjiek,  can  only  be  an  intolerable  bore.  The  Nile  will  have 
few  charms  for  them.  They  would  not  give  one  glimpse  of 
the  cliffs  of  Dover  for  all  the  Pyramids.  The  re-embarka- 
tion at  Alexandria  again  in  a  crowded  steamer  is  another 
welcome  annoyance  ;  but  still,  to  the  sick,  it  is  annoying. 
There  is  a  great  change  in  all  these  matters  from  the  quiet 
ship  and  the  sea-breeze  of  the  old  but  long  passage  round 
the  Cape. 

"We  halted  a  moment  to  give  onr  camels  a  little  brackish 
water  at  the  well  of  Suez ;  and,  as  wo  proceeded  towards  the 
town,  eaoonntered  a  file  of  those  old-fasuioned  camera,  luden 
as  described,  who  may  find,  some  of  these  days,  their  occupa- 
tion gone,  by  the  conntruciion  of  a  railroad,  or  the  reviral,  at 
least,  of  the  canal  of  the  old  E^ryptian  kings.  Next  issued 
forth  several  of  the  light  vans  in  which  the  paHsungers  are 
conveyed  to  Cairo,  their  Arab  drivers  furiously  cracking 
their  whips,  and  urj^in^  along  the  slight  but  sinewy  horses  at 
top  speed  over  the  gravel.  From  beneath  the  awnings  which 
•haded  these  carriages  peeped  forth  faces,  from  which,  for  the 
most  part,  all  trace  of  toe  rose  of  England  had  for  ever 
vanished  ;  pale  women  with  sickly  children,  tended  by  dusky 
Indian  ayahs,  bronzed  and  sinewy 'iooking  men,  too,  neglif^ent 
in  costume  and  indifferent  in  look,  but  with  all  that  calm 
hauteur  which  cleaves  to  the  masters  of  the  world,  some  of 
whom,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  seasoned  to  the  climate ;  while 
others,  strioken  by  its  fatal  influence,  seemed  hurrying  home 
but  to  die,  or  drag  out  the  remainder  of  a  life  robbed  of  that 
elasticity  of  nerves  and  spirits  which  alone  can  render  it  de- 
sirahle— with  whom  to  reach  once  more  the  chalk  clifh  of 
England,  and  to  breathe  again  the  air  of  her  green  fields,  is 
the  one  absorbing  feeling." 

The  meeting  with  the  Overland  Mail  was  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  desert,  to  the  tourist  who  went  out  there  not  to 
meet  tlie  living,  but  to  seek  and  study  the  memorials  of  the 
dead.  In  returning,  a  month  afterwards,  to  Cairo,  he  met 
another  overland  mail — one  of  a  far  more  melancholy  cha- 
racter— the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  &om  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
aorose  the  desert.  The  one  line  of  communication  is  in- 
creasing daily.  The  other  is  yearly  falling  away.  The 
time  will  come  when  a  daily  overland  mail  will  pass  over  the 
desert's  neck  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Suez  to  Cairo. 
It  is  equally  probable  that  by  that  time  the  mail  from  Cairo 
to  Meoca  will  have  been  abandoned — the  zeal  of  the  Moslems 
for  th^r  own  faith  is  yearly  setting  more  into  a  mere  tradi- 
tional formality,  without  effecting  any  change  in  their  minds 
favourable  to  a  better  system. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez  the  traveller  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  progress  of  another,  a  long  past,  and  a  far 
greater  caravan^  that  crossed  the  desert  from  Eg}'pt.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  elaborate,  and  to  us  interesting,  statements  regarding 
the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  map  of  the 
country,  and  the  plan  of  the  supposed  route,  will  be  highly 
useful  to  the  student  of  Biblical  literature.  For  a  number 
of  days  the  traveller,  with  his  small  party  of  Bedouins,  traced 
the  presumed  route  of  the  Israelites  after  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  opened  to  afford  them  a  passage,  mid  its  receding 
waters  had  closed  upon  their  foes.  Their  route,  from  the 
statement  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  generally  recognised  by 
him  without  much  difficulty.  Their  passage  was  a  great 
events  for  it  impressed  names  on  places  and  wells  in  the 
desert  that  have  never  since  been  changed.  As  the  party 
approached  Sinai  and  the  Serbel,the  country  which  had  been 
over  all  the  route  necessarily  solemn  from  its  very  loneli- 
ness, became  wilder  and  sterner  in  its  features. 

**  We  had  now  entered  the  point  of  transition  from  the  sand- 
stone to  the  granite  region.  There  was  a  ^tern  oppressive  gran- 
deur in  the  long,  narrow,  winding  valleys,  with  their  dark  and 
awfol  walls  towering  abrupt  on  either  hand,  without  a  sound  or 
sign  of  living  thing ;  no  vegetation  relieved  the  sandy  'depths  of 
the  defile,  except  the  solitary  acasia  trees,  which,  though  rugged 


and  fenced  with  long  sharp  spines,  by  which  my  feet  and  handn 
have  often  been  torn,  I  learned  to  love,  for  its  delicate  whicli 
blossoms,  and  still  more  for  their  exquisitely  fragrant  scent,  white 
I  think  nnsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  flower,  and  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  desert,  is  worth  a  whole  parterre." 

The  most  singular  antiquities  in  the  desert  are  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  rooks  at  the  Wady  Maghara, 
and  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  which  are  scattered  over  many 
rocks  in  that  quarter  of  the  desert.  The  former  are  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation,  and  represent  victories  gained 
by  an  early  Egyptian  monarch,  probably  over  some  of  the 
desert  tribes,  whom  he  had  chastised  and  pursued  to  this 
rocky  defile.     Of  them,  at  page  46,  the  author  says : — 

"  Is  it  not  almost  too  marvcllons  for  belief  that  these  tablets 
existed  before  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  when  Moses,  with  aU 
his  host,  actually  passed,  beyond  question,  do^vll  the  valley  Mo- 
katteb,  or  a  short  distance  below,  on  his  way  towards  Wady 
Feiran  and  Sinai  ?  They  must  be  regarded,  I  presume,  as  among 
the  most  ancient  sculptures  in  the  world ;  and  yet  it  is  evident 
that  when  they  were  executed  the  arts  were  by  no  means  in  their 
infancy,  but  that  centuries,  at  least,  hiid  elapsed  since  their  unknown 
and  remote  origin." 

Immediately  beyond  Wady  Maghara  the  greatest  col- 
lection of  Sinaitic  writings  on  the  rocks  occur.  They  are 
said  to  bo  so  numerous  that  they  must  have  been  the 
work  of  a  great  body  of  men.  They  are  generally  ascribed 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  are  supposed  to  have  adopted 
the  method  of  recording  their  passage  by  the  rocks,  and 
the  supposition  is  rather  confirmed  by  their  bad  execution. 
The  Hebrews  were  probably  less  advanced  in  arts  and 
learning  than  their  Egyptian  taskmasters.  The  drawings 
both  of  the  undoubted  Egyptian  hierogl}'phic8  and  of  the 
Sinaitic  writings  which  accompany  the  text,  convey  a  very 
clear  idea  of  their  appearance.  Concerning  the  proba- 
bility of  the  Sinaitic  writings  being  of  Hebrew  origin,  we 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  work :— . 

"  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  obscurity  that  still  appears 
to  hang  over  the  origin  of  these  inscriptions.  They  were  first, 
as  Robinson  informs  us,  mentioned  about  a.d.  535,  by  Cos- 
mar,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Fle^ 
brews ;  and  oven  states  that  certain  Jews,  who  bad  read  them, 
had  explained  them  to  him  as  noting  the  'journey  of  such  aa 
one,  out  of  such  a  tribe,  on  such  a  ^ear  and  month  ;*  just  as 
even  now,  on  the  rond  to  Mecca,  similar  inscriptions  aro  to 
be  seen,  the  work  of  Moslem  pilgrims.  This  view  was  also 
taken  by  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Cioj^her,  in  1753 ;  but  without 
any  one  bein^,  as  yet,  able  to  decipher  the  writings.  It  is  but 
quite  lately  that  Professor  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  after  laborious 
Btudy,  has  been  able  to  do  this.  He  pronounces  them  to  be 
of  Christian  origin — probably  the  work  ol'  pilgrims  to  Mount 
Sinai.  Christian  monograms  and  crosses,  as  well  as  Greek 
inscriptions  demonstrably  older,  as  Dr.  LepFius  .iffirras,  tend 
to  prove  this.  The  peculiar  character  itself  approximates 
most  nearly  to  the  Cnfic,  and  is  supj  osed  by  Beer  to  have  ap- 
pertained to  the  language  formerly  spoken  by  the  Nabaihtcans 
of  Petra,  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  (afterwards  super- 
seded by  the  Arabic),  and  of  which  these  inscriptions  are 
almost  the  only  existing  traces.  Dr.  Lepsius  agrees  with 
Professor  Beer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inscriptions,  but  re- 
gards them  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  pastoral  people,  and  not 
of  mere  passing  pilgrims  ;  an  opinion  strongly  home  oat  by 
their  number,  their  often  elaborate  though  rude  ctiaractcr, 
and  the  remote  spots  in  which  tbcy  are  sometimes  met  with. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  there  should  be  so  many  of  them 
at  this  particular  place ;  and  some  could  only  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  means  oi  a  ladder,  or,  at  least,  by  clambering  up  the 
face  of  the  rocks.  They  ocoar  here  eootionally,  though  at 
intervals,  all  the  way  to  Wady  Feiran,  and  up  to  tb»  very  top 
of  Jerbal ;  there  are  also  several  on  the  upper  road  to  Sinai, 
which,  doubtless,  also  orignally  led  to  Feir.'ui ;  but  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  about  Mount  Sinai  itself,  and  none  what- 
ever upon  that  mountain ;  nor,  with  a  single  exception,  at 
Petra,  have  any  been  as  yet  met  with  anywhere  else  in  the 
peninsula — which  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  singular. 

"The  opinion  of  the  Germans  is  now  pretty  generally  em- 
braced ;  ^et  some  recor  (o  the  old  theory,  that  the  iunarip- 
lions  ire  in  reality  the  work  of  the  IsraeUiea  during  their 
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joum  in  the  wilderness.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Forster,  well  known 
AS  the  Author  of  a  work  ou  the  *  Arabiaua/  is,  it  is  said,  now 
en^^ed  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  of  this  and  other 
obscnre  inscriptions  throughout  the  world.  He  is  said  to  hare 
translated  more  tlvxn  a  hundred  of  the  inscrtpfions — records  of 
various  incidents  in  the  Exodus.  The  one  in  this  character,  in 
the  quarries  of  Zourd,  near  Cairo,  whence  the  Pyramids  were 
built,  alluded  to  by  Robinson,  but  of  which  Lepaius  scorns  to 
doubt  the  existence,  is  said  to  be  a  complaint  of  the  Israelites 
daring  their  cruel  toils  in  E<^Tpt.    Wonderful  indeed,  if  true !" 

Presuming  that  this  information  regarding  the  work  of 
Professor  Forster  is  (.'orreet,  the  publication  of  his  essay 
would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  world's  litera- 
ture ;  and  might  tend  to  confirm  and  settle  more  than  one 
disputed  point.  It  would  certainly  be  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  if,  afler  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  rude  in- 
scriptions, graven  on  a  rock,  as  with  a  pen  of  iron,  were  to 
aid  in  resolving  difficult  questions.  We  think  nothing  more 
natural  than  that,  if  the  Hebrews  had  the  means  and  the 
art  of  inscribing  on  the  rocks,  they  would  in  passing  through 
the  wilderness  write  on  these  permanent  tablets  a  short  ac- 
count of  those  events  in  which  they  were  engaged  and 
interested. 

We  sliould  desire  nothing  more  respecting  this  work 

than  space  to  follow  the  author  through  all  the  scenes  in 

the  wilderness,  during  his  journey  towards  Idumea — his 

seat  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Scrmel,  and  his  resting  in 

the  convent  of  Sinai ;  but  our  space  will  not  permit  these 

iudulgences ;  and,  skipping  the  desert,  we  must  take  up  the 

wanderer  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  where  he  has  been 

sketching  the  mountain  cliffs  of  Edom  : — 

**  Standing  on  this  lone,  lofty  pinnacle,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  figure  to  ourselves  tlie  iuiponant  liibiical  events  connected 
with  it.  Edom  stood  secure,  though  trembling,  in  her  moun- 
tain fastnesses  ;  the  Promised  Land  was  yet  occupied  by  its 
originnl  inhabitants,  linked  by  a  common  dan/^er  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  the  wanderers  from  Egypt,  and  to  drive  them  back 
into  the  inhospitable  desert ;  the  Israelites  had  assembled  at 
Kadetb,'and,  with  their  courage  quailed  by  the  discouraging 
reports  of  the  spies,  had  been  doomed  to  expiate  their  want  of 
faith,  and  to  wander  forty  yeara  through  the  wilderness.  These 
forty  years  had  now  done  their  work— that  generation  ha'l 
p:is>edi  away — and  their  descendants,  children  of  the  desert, 
assemble  at  the  base  of  the  mount,  and  fill  the  broad  plain 
with  their  tents:  their  piisi8a;je  through  these  mountain  de- 
files is  refused  by  the  Kdomiles,  and  again  wo  see  them,  in 
idea,  departing  southward,  down  the  Arabab  to  the  Red  Son, 
to  turn  the  rer^ion  that  they  might  not  penetrate.  But  a  short 
time  before,  the  great  lawgiver  bad  buried  at  Kadish,  his  sis- 
ter Miriam,  whose  triumphant  song  had  commemorated  their 
first  deliverance  ;  and  now,  Aaron,  too,  was  called  to  his  rest 
— the  prophet  brothers  ascend  the  lonely  mount,  and  on  its 
summit  t^ike  the  long  and  last  farewell.  Aaron  is  buried,  and 
the  aged  Moses  descends  alone,  and  desolate  in  heart,  to  the 
tents  of  the  mourning  Israelites.  So  strongly  marked  are 
the  features  of  this  region,  and  so  preserved  by  their  sublime 
unchanging  barrenness,  tliat  when  wo  behold  at  once  the  de- 
liles  of  Edom,  the  frontier  hills  of  Palestine,  the  Arabah,  and, 
far  outstretched  to  the  westward,  the  great  sepulchral  wil- 
derness, the  lapse  of  ages  is  forgotten,  and  those  touching  and 
solemn  events  rise  up  before  the  mind  with  an  almost  start- 
ling reality." 

The  solemn  scene  of  the  parting  of  Aaron  from  Moses  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  ragged,  torn  cliffs  that  crown  the 
Edomites'  land ;  and  over  them  the  mountains  of  Judea. 
The  Israelites  sought  permission  from  their  brethren  to 
pass  through  the  region  of  rocks,  where  then  every  fissure, 
and  nook,  and  field  was  skilfully  cultivated,  and  the  land 
was  fertile.  The  Edomites  were  a  powerful  nation,  a 
commercial  people,  whose  merchants  were  princes  in  the 
eaith,  and  they  refiised  to  give  the  solicited  permission,  pro- 
bably from  political  reasons.  The  Edomites  were  mer- 
chants, dealing  with  the  Canaanites,and  they  would  Ije  averse 
to  irritate  either  profitable  customers  or  powerful  neigh- 
I>ours  by  opening  their  roads  to  their  foes,  and  supplying* 


them  with  provisions  even  for  money.  We  do  not  know  their 
circumstances ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  no  European  power 
would  permit  the  raai'ch  of  armies  through  its  dominions 
to  attack  a  peaceable  neighbour.  The  Idumeaus  may  even 
have  had  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Canaan- 
ites.  Their  merchants  may  have  had  large  sums  due  to 
them  in  Canaan,  and  the  policy  of  the  State  would  be  to 
^ij>i>ort  the  party  by  whose  downfall  its  subjects  would 
suffer.  We  see  many  reasons,  therefore,  for  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Idumeans,  without  ascribing  it  to  hereditary  malice 
and  revenge  against  the  Israelites  for  the  deceit  practised 
by  the  progenitor  of  the  latter  on  his  father,  and  against 
his  brother  Esau,  the  ancestor  of  the  Idumeans.  It  is  not 
even  likely  that  the  story  was  much  known  amongst  the 
Idumeans,  or  that  they  had  till  then  retained  so  much  of 
the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  as  to  consider  their  own  position 
in  the  world  at  all  affected  by  that  circumstance.  We  may 
even  doubt  whether  they  recognised  tlie  Israelites  as  rela- 
tives. They  knew  the  Eg}ptians  as  very  respectable  men, 
whose  orders  were  to  be  executed,  and  whose  bills  passed  in 
the  world  as  current  coin ;  but  they  were  not  bound  to 
know  the  Egyptians'  slaves.  The  reftisal  of  permission  to 
pass  through  Edom  was  very  likely,  therefore,  to  arise  en- 
tirely from  motives  of  State  policy. 

We  can  know  no  more  of  the  rea-wns  that  induced  the 
Edomites  to  oppose  the  Israelites  than  of  the  internal  state 
of  Petra,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  position  of  its 
commerce,  the  natnre  of  its  government,  or  any  of  those 
other  secrets  connected  with  this  most  mysterious  city. 

From  Mount  Hor  the  traveller  saw  El  Deir,  and  has- 
tened on  to  Petra.  He  thus  describes  his  first  view  of  the 
ruins : — 

"  From  a  solitary  group  of  tombs,  the  outskirts  of  its  vast 
necropolis,  I  obtained  my  first  view  of  the  rock-bound  nity. 
A  broken-down  camel,  one  of  a  passing  caravan,  protesting 
against  an  insupportable  load,  which,  at  the  expense  of  his 
last  remaining  strength,  he  had  dragged  up  the  long  ascent, 
was  a  characteristic  object  in  tho  foreground.  This  narrow 
pass  was  probably  guarded  in  the  palmy  days  of  Petra,  and 
Glocked  up  when  an  attack  was  expected.  Hence  begins  a  long 
descent  by  the  sirlc  of  a  ravine,  leading  to  the  vacant  side  of 
tho  old  city,  of  which  one  solitary  column  appears  like  the 
ghost  of  its  past  splendour,  girdled  round  by  rocks  of  the 
most  rugged  and  fantastic  outline,  and  pierced  with  innumer- 
able excavations,  their  colouring,  as  it  were,  run  mad  with  a 
blending  of  all  hues.  No  idea  can  be  given  of  the  first  impres- 
sion of  such  a  place — its  strangeness  and  remoteness — the 
utter  desolation— the  silence,  broken  only  by  tho  deep  groans 
of  the  distressed,  o'erburdened  camels,  and  tho  fierce  yells  of 
their  savage  conductors.  My  plan  had  perfectly  succeeded, 
the  sheik  and  bis  retainers  had  not  appeared  ;  there  was  no- 
thing to  mar  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  wandering  alone  and 
uninterrupted  about  this  unparalleled  place;  my  oldoioerone, 
as  I  merely  named  the  principal  objects  of  intoi-cst,  conducted 
me  to  them  in  silence,  and  I  spent  some  hours  in  exploring 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city." 

The  character  of  Petra,  a  city  built  not  on,  but  into,  the 
rock,  renders  everything  regarding  its  citizens  strange  and 
mysterious.  By  what  inducement,  with  half  the  world  un- 
occupied iK^fore  them,  were  they  led  originally  to  select  this 
region  of  clifts  and  precipices  for  a  home  ?  How  came  they 
so  often  to  excavate  houses  out  of  the  rock  instead  of  to  build 
upon  it,  seeing  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  de- 
scriptions of  building  ?  By  what  means  have  they  ultimately 
been  so  completely  extirpated  from  the  earth  and  their  memory 
lost,  except  in  the  ruins  that  attest  their  former  splendour 
and  power  ?  They  seem  to  have  selected  the  most  difficult 
places  for  their  abodes.  What  had  they  to  fear  ?  Were 
they  originally  bent  on  plundering  from  their  neighbours, and 
wanted  a  stronghold  ?  Had  Jacob  heard  in  Laban*s  land 
that  Esau    had    collect^.'d   around   him  a   band   of  free- 
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booters,  as  David  afterwards  congregated?  Was  that 
one  reason  for  his  trembling  walk  on  the  way  to  meet 
his  brother,  and  for  the  rich  gifts  that  he  sent  before 
him  to  appease  Esau's  avarice  or  wrath  ?  "We  can  guess 
only  at  these  matters,  and  see  no  reason  for  adopting 
the  hitter  opinion.  We  should  rather  presume  that  thp 
Dukes  of  Edom  wanted  peace  to  prosecute  their  enter- 
prises ;  for  they  evidently  went  soon  far  before  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Petra  bears  testimony 
yet  that  in  its  palmy  days,  when  multitudes  crowded  its 
ravines,  or  climbed  the  long  steep  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  to 
£1  Deir,  its  raanicipal  authorities  had  attended  to  sanatory 
regulations,  and  the  remains  of  their  water-pipes  are  still  vi- 
sible. The  fragments  of  buildings,  and  the  arch  still  standing 
across  the  great  ravine,  are  monuments  of  their  familiarity 
with  mechanical  science.  The  sculptured  vaults  cut  out 
in  multitudes  in  the  rock  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  of 
many  private  parties.  We  take  out  some  passages,  not 
as  they  run  in  the  original,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  show 
the  features  in  the  scenery  of  this  strange  city : — 

*'  The  ni>per  part  of  the  approach  along  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  I  did  not  see,  is  bordered  by  tombs,  some  of 
very  sio  jpilar  character.  The  valley  is  rather  open,  bat  soon 
the  brook  descends  among  huge  blocks  of  stone,  overgrown 
with  wild  oleanders,  almost  blocking  up  the  passaj^e,  into  the 
deep  ravine,  which,  piercing  through  the  chain  of  rocks,  forms 
the  only  entrance  to  the  city  on  this  side.  But  a  few  paces 
beyond  its  entry,  a  ruined  yet  bold  arch,  springing  from  rock 
to  rook,  creates  astonishment  that  it  can  maintain  its  position. 
The  sides  are  adorned  with  niches  and  pilasters.  This  arch 
was  perhaps  erected  to  commemorate  some  victory,  or  may 
have  served  merely  an  ornamental  purpose. 

"  The  sandstone  formations  which  hem  in  the  ravine  at 
this  aroh,  are  of  no  great  height,  probably  about  100  feet; 
but  at  every  step  they  rise  hijpner  and  higher,  while  the  bro- 
ken path  beneath  descends  rapidly  among  fragments  and  wild 
plants,  which  hardly  leave  a  roadway,  and  when  unencum- 
bered, could  never  have  admitted  more  than  two  or  three 
camels  abreast.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
ing with  which  we  penetrate  further  into  the  heart  of  this 
extraordinary  deflle:  the  cliffs  become  more  jagged  and  awful 
nearly  meeting  overhead,  and  the  windings  of  the  chasm  seem 
to  dose  up  at  every  turn  of  the  almost  subterranean  passage. 
Looking  up  from  this  deep  abyss  are  seen,  through  occasional 
openings,  [the  higher  precipices  of  the  gorge;  their  peaks, 
ragged  and  fantastic,  tinted  with  the  most  fanciful  variety  of 
ooTouring  in  pink,  yellow,  and  blue  veins,  and  hung  with  wild 
oleander,  tamarisk,  and  climbing  plants,  are  glittering  several 
hundreds  of  feet  above  us,  in  the  brilliant  sunlight." 

"  Awful  as  is  this  gorge,  it  is  yet  still  more  romantically 
beautiful — the  forms  of  Uie  precipices  varying  at  every  turn, 
the  wonderful  contrasts  of  the  colouring,  the  variety  of  the 
overhanging  foliage  of  the  wild  fig,  the  crimson-flowered 
oleander,  and  the  trailing  bright  green  plants,  with  the  play 
of  li^ht  and  shade  among  the  rocks,  form  such  a  striking  suc- 
oessioD  of  pictures  that  the  wanderer  lingers  delighted  among 
the  thousand  charms  which  nature  unfolds  in  this  singular 
recess,  and  almost  projects,  as  he  forces  his  difficult  way  among 
fallen  rooks,  and  tangled  shrubs  and  flowers,  that  he  is  tra- 
versing the  principal  highway  into  what  was  heretofore  one  of 
the  richest  commercial  cities  in  the  East. 

"  On  dose  examination,  however,  this  passage,  though  now 
half  choked  up,  shows  vestiges  of  the  care  with  which  it  was 
kept  open  in  tne  prosperous  times  of  Petra.  The  traces  of  the 
square  stones  with  which  it  was  once  paved  are  met  with,  as 
well  as  of  the  channel  by  which  the  water  of  the  brook  was 
carried  down  into  the  city,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  pour 
in  full  volume,  as  at  present,  down  the  bed  of  the  ravine;  this 
channel,  crossing  the  passage  from  left  to  right,  is  continued 
by  earthen  pipes,  bedded  in  mortar,  in  a  groove  made  in  the 
rocks.  Robinson  suggests  that  the  great  body  of  the  water 
was,  perhaps,  anciently  carried  off  in  some  different  way. 
Only  a  portion,  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  pavement,  oQuld, 
at  any  rate,  have  taken  its  cocirse  down  the  natural  channel, 
into  the  city  below.  There  occur,  besides,  niches  and  tablets 
here  and  there." 


There  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  whether 
these  excavations  in  the  rocks  are  all  to  be  considered  tombs. 
The  form  and  size  should  decide  whether  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  homes  of  the  dead  or  of  the  living.    Exca- 


vated houses  were  not  uncommon  in  antiqnity.  There  are 
still  homes  excavated  in  the  face  of  rocks  in  this  country. 
The  ancient  Picts  dwelt  to  some  extent  under  ground. 
Tlioy  burrowed,  like  rabbits,  and  their .  villages  resem- 
bled an  extensive  warren.  The  existence,  therefore, 
of  excavated  homes  in  Petra  is  not  in  any  way  astonishing. 
Others  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that,  with 
the  exception  of  public  buildings,  the  Petraists  had  no  houses 
except  excavations.  We  take  the  following  extract  from 
tliis  volume,  which  gives  in  a  few  words  a  di&reat  and 
a  very  interesting  view  of  the  matter : — 

"  The  site  of  the  city  itself  was  along  this  brook ;  and  the 
principal  remaining  edifices,  viz.,  the  Arch  of  Triumph  and 
Kasr  PhnrooD,  nppcar  on  tbe  left  hand,  near  its  point  of  dis- 
appearance.    The  irregular  ground  rising  north  and  south 
was  also,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  site  and  the  scattered 
heaps  of  stones  and  foundations  (many  of  which  appear  in  the 
drawings),  coTered,  wherever  practicable,  with  tho  buildings 
of  the  ancient  city.   The  immense  mass  of  the  rock  hemming 
in  this  area  on  tlie  right,  or  north  side,  rises  abrupt,  ragged, 
and  wild — built  up,  as  it  wf>re,  in  vast  irregular  buttresses, 
the  bases  of  which  are  hewn  into  a  variety  of  sepulchres. 
The  left  is  pierced  by  difierent  ravines,  by  one  of  which  as- 
cent is  made  to  El  Deir  (not  visible) ;  and  this  range,  like  tbe 
opposite,  is  hewn  into  countless  sepulchres,  a  region  of  death 
looking  down  upon  what  was  once  a  vast  and  crowded  hive 
of  noisy  life  far  below.    So  that  on  all  sides,  if  we  are  right 
in  supposing  that  all  these  excavations  are,  as  they  appear  to 
be.  sepulchres,  the  inhabitants  of  this  unparalleled  city  beheld 
the  habitations  of  their  dead  rising  round  like  a  curtain.     In 
the  forum — in  the  streets — from  the  roof  of  the  private  dwell- 
ing— in  the  theatre — in  highways  and  byways — up  to  the  top- 
most crags  of  their  rocky  rampart — there  were  still  sepnlohret 
— nothing  but  sepulchres — even  for  miles  out  of  the  ei^j 
The  habitations  of  the  dead  must  have  oumnmbered  those  of 
the  liviiiiT,  even  as  they  excelled  them  in  costliness  and  beauty ! 
Yet  doubts  may  well  be  entertained  whether  some  of  these 
rock,  excavations  were  not  really  tbe  dwellings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  mountain  of  Dibdiba,  part  of  the  central  chain  of 
Edom,  towards  which  there  is  an  ascent  among  the  left-hand 
range  of  rooks,  is  seen  closing  up  the  view  in  the  background ; 
and  in  this  direction  is  tho  monument  with  Binaitic  charac- 
ters, mentioned  by  Jrby  and  Mangles,  which  I  did  nqt  see,  but 
which,  if  deciphered,  may  possibly  throw  light  on  many  inte- 
resting, questions  connected  with  the  former  inhabitants  of 
Idumea." 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  author's  account 
of  his  lodgings  at  Petra ;  wrought  into  the  extract  we  sab- 
join  : — 

"  The  close  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  days  of  my  life  was 
now  hastening  on :  I  descended  from  £1  Deir,  and  reached 
the  area  of  the  city,  as  the  evening  sun  was  burnishing  with 
a  golden  glow  the  entire  range  of  cliffs  and  tombs,  and  di- 
rected my  steps  towards  that  in  which  I  was  to  find  a  home 
for  the  night.  It  was  indeed  a  very  comfortable  abode;  the 
funeral  chamber  was  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  a  goodly 
company,  and  had  evidently  been  used  by  former  travellers ; 
the  roof  was  blackened  with  smoke,  and  we  had  apprehensiona 
of  vermin,  from  the  dirt  which  each  former  occupant  had 
helped  to  accumulate  ;  but,  happily,  these  fears  proved  un- 
founded. Komeh  built  up  an  excellent  kitchen,  near  the 
ruinous  door;  and  the  adjacent  splendid  sepulchre,  hewn  for 
no  less  than  royalty,  served  as  a  slaughter-house,  in  which  a 
lamb,  purchased  from  the  Wady-Musa  Arabs,  received  ita 
quietus  from  tho  rude  yataghan  of  one  of  the  Bedouins. 
Such  festive  preparations  in  these  chambers  of  death  might 
well  seem  a  mockery  of  human  pride.  Little  could  the  mer- 
chant prince  who  hollowed  out  for  himself  this  vast  mau- 
soleum anticipate  how,  after  that  commerce  which  had  so 
enriched  him  should  have  utterly  passed  away,  a  stranger 
from  a  far  greater  emporium,  a  wanderer  from  the  capital  of 
a  land  perhaps  wholly  unknown  to  him,  or  only  vaguelv  heard 
of  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  whole  earth,  should  thus  ap- 
propriate to  the  commonest  purposes  of  everyday  life  toe 
chamber  designed  to  preserve  inviolate  to  the  end  of  time  his 
last  mouldering  remains." 

We  have  often  supposed  that  Petra  had  perished  from  history; 
because  while  its  inhabitants  were  conversant,  at  a  very 
early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  commerce,  with 
mechanics,  with  sculpture  and  the  ^^  arts,  with  agricol^ 
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tare,  and  with  ftll  the  means  of  weaving  Uixury  and  refine- 
ment into  the  web  of  life,  yet  they  wanted  a  literature. 
Athens  and  Borne  are  imperishable  themselves,  and  they 
have  for  ever  embalmed  other  cities  and  states  in  their  litera- 
tore.  The  world  is  not  likely  to  let  perish  the  brilliant 
productions  of  genius  that  they  have  left,  while  men  endure ; 
and  thus  the  household  habits  even  of  these  cities  are  familiar 
to  us — the  agitations  of  their  factions  are  movements  in 
which  we  seem  to  have  taken  part,  so  deeply  are  the 
statements  stamped  into  memory.  But  Petra  had  no 
literature — no  conservators  of  her  greatness — no  poet  to 
sing,  like  Homer,  the  deeds  of  her  nobles,  or  even  the 
fietions  ascribed  to  them — and  no  historian  to  narrate, 
even  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  prejudice,  the  history  of  the 
State. 

This  author,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  ascribe  to  an 
Idumean — a  descendant  of  Esau — an  Edomite,  one  of  the 
dwellers  in  these  rocks  of  Petra,  a  judge  even  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate amongst  the  people,  the  oldest  literary  work  per- 
haps in  existence,  the  book  of  Job.  The  inquiry  is  too 
extensive  for  our  present  space,  but  we  quote  the  beautiful 
passage  from  "Forty  Days"  in  which  this  supposition  is 

stated: — 

"  CJnlike  Jerusalem,  whose  many  revolutions  fill  the  page 
of  history  with  their  burthen  of  ^loryand  guilt,  and  whose  final 
destiny  is  yet  a  subject  of  mysterious  interest,  with  Petra  are 
connected  neither  great  events  nor  deathless  names;  her  asso- 
ciations, like  those  of  Tyre  and  Palmyra,  are  principally  com- 
mwoial,  and  like  them,  too,  never  again  is  she  destined  to 
arise  from  ruin.  But  were  the  Book  of  Job,  ns  some  contend, 
a  production  of  Edomite  origin,  depicting  the  civilization  of 
that  land  at  a  period  when  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  founded, 
what  a  halo  would  not  this  cast  over  desoLite  Idumea  and  her 
perished  capital,  a  monument  of  her  past  genius  and  great- 
ness, nobler  than  the  proudest  of  her  rock-hewn  temples,  and 
lasting  as  the  eternal  hills  themselves !  And  whatever  may 
be  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  commentators — assij^ning 
the  poem,  as  they  do,  to  different  anthors  and  periods,  from 
Moses  to  Isaiah— the  best  critics  have,  at  least,  admitted 
that  there  is  about  some  portions  of  it  a  breadth  and  simpli- 
city of  style  which  breathes  the  very  air  of  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  which  seems  like  the  unstudied  and  majestic  utterance 
of  the  first  inspired  fathers  of  mankind.  If  we  are  thus  to 
regard  it,  its  incidental  notices  of  the  arts,  wealth  and  refine- 
ment of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  composed,  point  to  a 
state  of  civilization  almost  equalling  at  the  same  period  that 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves— in  regard  to  their  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  indeed,  far  higher ; 
and  if  this  supposition  be  rejected,  the  fertility  and  populous- 
ness  of  Edom,  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  sought  to  pass 
through  its  defiles,  are  apparent  from  the  very  terms  of  their 
request: — *  Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country :  we 
will  not  pass  through  the^fields,  or  through  the  vifiepard*, 
neither  will  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  n^eUs :  we  will  go  by 
the  king's  highway.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,  with 
much  people t  and  with  a  strong  fuind.* 

"  How  fallen  is  Edom  now  f  Could  the  Jewish  seers,  who, 
animated  by  national  hatred,  and  the  sense  of  wrong,  poured 
out  the  burthen  of  denunciation  upon  Edom,  awake  and  be- 
hold her  utter  ruiu,  they  might  almost  weep  at  the  fulfilment 
of  their  prophecies: — *  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee, 
and  the  pride  of  thine  heart.  O,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill,  though 
thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring 
thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.  Edom  shall  be  a  de- 
Bolation:  every  one  that  goeth  by  shall  be  astonished,  and 
shall  hiss  at  the  plagues  thereof.  No  man  shall  abide  there, 
neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell  in  it.' 

"The  general  strain  of  these  and  other  prophecies,  too, 
strikingly  accords  with  the  total  desolation  of  Edom  ;  but  a 
minuter  application  of  particular  passages  in  a  well-known 
work  on  the  subject  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  facts.    The 

{massage,  '  None  shall  pass  through  it  forever,'  alluded,  doubt- 
ess,  to  the  total  breaking-up  the  great  commercial  routes,  as 
well  as  its  general  abandonment  and  ruin;  and  not, as  is  fanci- 
fully supposed  in  the  work  in  question,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion even  of  a  single  passenger  or  traveller,  inasmuch  as  cara- 
vans of  Arabs  are,  and  probably  ever  have  been,  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  and  fro  in  different  directions,  and  numerous  tra- 
TeUers  also  have  of  late  years  passed  unharmed  through  th^ 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land," 


We  have  felt  more  interest  in  this  work  as  we  advanced 
through  its  pages,  than  in  any  similar  book  since  "  the  Cres- 
cent and  the  Cross"  was  published.  The  number  and 
beauty  of  the  engravings  enhance  the  value  of  the  text, 
but  the  latter  does  not  require  to  lean  on  them  for  support. 
The  work  itself  is  admirably  got  up  in  the  form  of  the  an- 
nuals ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  more  valuable  book  of  that 
character  amongst  the  publications  of  1848; 


TU  Works  of  Robert  TannaJiiU,  with  a  Life  of  the  Atdhort 
and  a  Memoir  of  Robert  A,  Smithy  the  Murical  Com- 
poser.   By  Philip  A.  Ramsay.     And 

C^yde :  A  Descriptive  Poem,  By  John  Wilson ;  with  Life 
of  the  Author.  By  John  Leyden,  M.D.  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin :  A.  Pullarton  &  Go. 

The  poems  and  songs  of  Tannahill,  and  Wilson's  well* 
known  poem  of  the  '*  Clyde,"  with  lives  of  the  anthors,  are 
included  in  this  cheap  and  elegant  volume,  reprinted  and 
edited  with  the  greatest  care.  The  edition  of  Tannahill 
brought  out  by  Philip  A.  Ramsay,  and  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  may  be  considered  the  most  compflete  as  well  as 
the  most  accurate  yet  given  to  the  public.  The  Memoir  of 
that  unfortunate  genius  prefixed,  contains  all  that  is  known  of 
the  poet's  history,  and  gives  a  very  fair  appreciation  and  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  writings.  The  sketch  of  the  life  of 
R.  A.  Smith,  who  composed  so  many  of  his  songs,  which  fol- 
lows it,  could  scarcely  have  been  wanting  in  a  work  of  tliis 
kind,  married^  as  his  music  was,  to  the  *'  immortal  verse"  of 
Tannahill. 

The  descriptive  poem  of  the  Clyde,  by  John  Wilson,  is 
the  only  poem  of  the  kind  which  Scotland  has  yet  produced. 
The  author  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  June 
30,  1720.  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  Lesmahagow, 
then  at  Rntherglen,  and  latterly  at  Greenock,  where  he 
died,  June  2,  1789. 

It  is  related  that  on  being  admitted  teacher  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Greenock,  the  noagistrates  and  minister 
of  that  town  stipulated  that  he  should  abandon  *'  the  pro- 
fane and  unprofitable  art  of  poem-making,"  a  condition 
which  he  religiously  observed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Wilson's  life,  by  Dr.  Leyden,  is  written  with  great  judg- 
ment and  discrimination. 

Both  branches  of  the  volume  are  enriched  with  notes  ; 
and  in  the  carefully  prepared  collection  of  national  poetry, 
issuing  by  the  publishers,  it  forms  not  the  least  interesting 
and  attractive  part.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  Tannahill,  and  a  neatly  executed  vignette,  re- 
presenting the  Braes  of  Gleniffer  and  Stanley  Castle. 


ZAves  of  the  British  Admirals.     London  and  Glasgow : 

Griffin  &  Co.     1848. 

A  cheap  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  naval  history 
of  Great  Britain.  The  well  known  work  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell  has  been  very  judiciously  condensed  into  one 
neat  octavo  volume,  and  interesting  biographical  sketches 
are  given  of  Drake,  Erobisher,  Blake,  Hawke,  Anson, 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Duncan,  Kelson,  Collingwood, 
Lord  Cochrane,  Hood,  Exmouth,  Stopford,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  others  of  our  great  naval  heroes.  The  il- 
lustrations are  numerous  and  appropriate.  The  work  is 
a  usefcd  one,  and  will  likely  become  popular. 
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Fisher^s  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Bool. 
London  :  Peter  Jackson. 

This  annual,  which  has  been  a  iavouritc  for  so  many 
years.  Is  continued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, and  with  undiminished  excellence  in  the  literary  de- 
partment, and  care  and  expense  in  tlie  embellishments. 
The  contributions  to  thb  annual  are  all  in  verse,  and  we 
presume  that  Hhe  Bellamont  correspondence  is  by  the 
editress.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  readable  part  of  the  book, 
without,  in  saying  that,  casting  any  reflection  upon  its 
general  literature.  The  Belkmont  letters  are  clever, 
especially  the  detailed  report  of  tlie  proceedings  at  the 
Beautycultural  Society's  meeting. 

There  is  a  translation  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  at 
present  from  the  death  of  the  translator,  the  .late  Viscount 
Melbourne,  who,  in  the  cares  of  statesmanship,  never  forgot 
his  scholarly  attainments  : — 

THE  POWER  OF  BACCHUS. 
DIONTSUS. 

Here,  on  this  Theban  earth,  at  length  I  stand ; 

1  he  son  of  Jove,  I  tread  my  native  land ; 

1.— whom,  midet  lightning's  ghire,  and  thunder's  roar, 

ihy  daughter,  Cadmus,  to  the  jrodhead  bore,— 

1,— Dionvsus !    Thus,  in  mortal  guise. 

Around  these  famous  scenes  I  cast  my  eyes : 

1  hese  scenes,  which  witnessed  erst  my  mother's  woes, 

Where  Dirce  rises,  and  Ismenus  flowa 

Lo!  near  her  mansion,  from  whose  ruins  bare 

?:S  *?u1*^f  of  smoke  still  rolling  through  the  air. 

Tell,  that  beneath,  yet  lives  Jove's  forked  fire. 

(Eternal  tyoe  of  Juno's  deathless  ire). 

U)  I  there  the  sad  memorial  of  her  doom 

«y  Jove  sown  boh:  Lo !  there,  my  mother's  tomb  I 

iJlessed  bo  Cadmus,  whose  fond  care  would  save 

I'  rom  all  unhaUow'd  tread  his  daughter's  grave  :— 

My  power  has  o'er  it  spread  a  sacred  screen, 

Ihe  vme  s  full  clusters  and  luxuriant  green. 

•  \  loft  behind  me  Lydia's  golden  sands.— 
Thl«  *■?*'!  !"?-struck  plain8.-«nd  Phrygia's  lands ; 
Thence  Bactna's  cities-Media's  land,  distrest 
With  wintry  storms—and  Araby  the  blest; 
A?  XI-  °^  Asia's  fair  and  fertile  plain. 
Ihat  lies  olong  the  margin  of  the  main, 
vvhere,  mix'd.  dwell  Grecian  and  Barbarian  powers, 
in  cities  throng  d  with  men,  and  crown'd  with  towr's; 
1  view  d  and  pass'd  ;— and  thence,  oh  Thebes,  decree 
Of  Grecian  cities,  first  to  enter  thee. 
To  ttiee  my  mystic  power  shall  first  appear— 
Jb  irst  will  I  plant  my  wondrous  worship  here : 
That  I,  too.  with  the  rest  of  Heaven,  may  find 
My  godhead  known,  and  reverenced  by  mankind  ! 
nK 'Si.T'*^  of  Greece,  shalt  hear  my  votaries  raise, 
un  ihebes,  their  sacred  bowlings  in  thy  ways  : 
Thou,  first,  the  goat-skin  on  thy  limbs  shalt  bear. 
And  toss  the  ivied  Thyrsus  high  in  air ! 
For  they,  whom  least  of  aU  it  so  became— 
My  mother's  sisters— have  abjured  mv  name; 
Yes  I  they  have  dared  deny  my  birth  from  Jove, 
Have  said  she  bore  the  fruits  of  mortal  love. 
And  chared  (so  Cadmus  taught)  to  hide  her  shame. 
Her  own  dishonour  on  the  Thunderer's  name. 
1  his  impious  tale  (they  feign)  drew  down  his  ire, 
And  her  destruction  by  his  blasting  fire; 
Them,  from  their  homos,  the  Power  they  have  reviled 
lias  driven  madd'ning  forth  into  the  wild; 
un  the  steep  mountains  their  abode  they  find, 
1^7  •*?  '°»«y  livery,  and  bereft  of  mind  ! 
^  ith  ihem,  oh  Thebes  !  are  there  thy  danghters  all- 
Struck  by  my  furies,  they  have  fled  thy  wall— 
MIX  d  with  thy  sons,  they  there  their  seats  have  made, 
iiigh  on  the  hills,  beneath  the  cedar's  shade  • 
Jh  or,  let  this  city— to  my  mystic  rite 
^ot  yet  obedient— in  its  own  despite. 
Learn  that  I  here  my  mother's  truth  will  prove, 
And  men  shall  own  the  god  she  bore  to  Jovel 

The  noble  lord  would  have  found  a  better  word,  and  one 
at  least  equally  faithful  to  the  original,  for  the  last  save  one 
m  the  fourtli  line,  which  is  not  indeed  a  proper  transktion. 
The   "Drawing-room  J^rsp-book"  has  always  presented 


to  its  readers  remarkably  flne  portraits  of  the  children  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  and  sometimes  of  the  ladies.  As  works 
of  art,  in  a  book  of  this  nature,  they  ore  not  un- 
rivalled. Some  of  the  other  engravings  are  from  in- 
ferior paintings.  In  no  case  that  we  observe  is  the 
engraving  inferior.  The  portrait  of  Miss  Meyer  is 
a  beautiftd  portrait,  beautifully  engraved ;  but  which  of  all 
the  many  Misses  Meyers  is  this.? — for  they  are  tolerably  nu- 
merous-^not  so  bad,  indeed,  as  the  Smiths  anywhere,  or 
the  Joneses  in  liverixwl ;  but,  in  our  tune,  we  have  known 
a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  any  particular  lady  from 
being  regarded  as  the  Miss  Meyer. 

From  the  specimens  of  Pjiienean  scenery  in  the  Scrap- 
book  before  and  now,  romantic  people  will  be  inclined  to  go 
and  live  there — in,  for  example,  the  pretty  town  of  Cas- 
tanet ;  and  how  has  it  eome  that  the  Pyrenees  have  been 
neglected,  and  Switzerland  so  much  trodden  by  tourists  ? 
How  do  half  the  English  world  know  something  of  the  Alps, 
and  scarcely  anybody  has  seen  the  Appenines  ?   The  volume 
lias  always  old  cathedrals  in  profusion  ;  and  we  wish  much 
that  Mrs.  Norton  would  take  good  advice  when  offered  her, 
and  put  all  the  Puseyite  poetry  transmitted  for  ney t  year  into 
the  fire.     We  are  by  no  means  very  narrow-minded  on 
these  matters,  and  can  read  a  really  good  poem  if  it  were 
even  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  done  in  verse;  but  then 
we  should  not  have  sectarianism  running  wild  in  drawing- 
rooms;  and  conversions  lying  in  wait  for  us  in  all  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  fine  engravings.   We  really  donotknow 
whether  the  contribution  from  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir  should 
be  dated  from  Oxford  or  Eome  ;  but  if  the  post-office 
people  had  it  without  a  proper  address,  they  would  write, 
"  Try  Rome,"  with  red  ink  on  the  back.     We  would  be 
very  glad  to  welcome  religious  annuals  from  every  com- 
munion ;    and  we   believe   they  might  become  excellent 
tracts  for  the  upper  classes  ;  but,  then,  every  one  to  his 
or  her  trade — and  controversial  theology  may  be  as  well 
kept  within  its  avowerl  channels.     Poor  Cromwell !  here 
is  a  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  writing  a  letter  to  him  of 
entreaty  for  her  husband's  life,  and  the  illustrating  poem 
closes  thus  : — 

"  Men  shall  shed  bitter  tears  who  read 

What  thou  didst  write  that  day. 
In  the  sore  hour  of  thy  need 
Weeping  thy  heart  away. 

"  All  bIuUI  be  hushed  by  that  wild  grief 
Except  the  One  to  whom 
Thy  vain  petition  for  relief 
Was  wTitten  in  the  gloom." 

Why  throw  asjiersion  after  falsehood,  at  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  England  has  produced,  and 
then  have  to  add  in  a  foot-note,  '*  I  am  afraid  that  there 
is  no  historical  authority  for  the  subject  of  this  touching 
picture."  Not  one  bit,  of  course — not  more  than  for 
half  the  fictions  circulated  regarding  Oliver  Cromwell* 
It  was,  however,  honest  to  add  the  note,  because  one- 
half  of  the  readers  might  have  supposed  that  the  portrait 
was  taken  by  some  artist  on  the  spot.  Reverting  to  the 
portraits,  real  and  imaginative,  that  of  the  Princess  of  Capua 
exphiins  the  romantic  story  of  her  Italian  husband,  becom- 
ing for  her  sake  an  outcast  from  his  broth^'s  kingdom, 
whose  wrath  might  be  ap^ased  by  the  recollection  that  the 
vicar  of  the  Grerman  Empire,  the  rtder  of  more  than  twenty 
kings,  for  beauty's  sake,  honestly  formed  a  lower  alliance 
with  a  subject.  As  Viscount  Palmerston  aspires  to  make 
and  unmake  kings^  he  might  give  Sicily  to  the  Prince  of 
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Capua.  "  Hannting  Eyefi"— 4i  fancy  sketch ;  and  it  it 
happj  90  to  think,  for  the  ladj's  eyes  would  break  men's 
sleep,  if  not  their  hearts.  "  The  Loyer  of  Shakspeare"  is 
a  yery  neatly  dressed  lady;  and  yet  she  must  he  ''a  blue 
stocking.** 

"  The  Beyerie"  is  represented  by  the  best  fiuse  and  figure 
of  all  these  imaginatiye  drawings — ^a  purely  English  face  of 
quiet  lasting  beauty.  The  best  engraving  eicept  one  in 
the  volume  is  from  a  sad  painting,  "The  Soldier  of  the  For- 
lorn Hope.*'  The  pale  moon  shines  on  a  battle-field,  cast- 
ing her  beams  on  the  figure  of  a  dead  soldier ;  and  a  young 
girl,  with  wild  dishevelled  locks,  sad  and  yet  beantifiil,  is 
sitting  by  him,  with  the  dead  man's  hand  in  hers — but  she 
was  not  dear  to  him,  for  he  joined  the  forlorn  hope,  because 
he  was  rejected  by  one,  and — 

"  He  died!  not  nnbeloved — although 

Not  lovod  by  her  for  whom  ha  pined: 
A  voice  he  never  eared  to  hear 

Honm'd  for  him  on  the  midnight  wind; 
A  face  he  never  cared  to  see 

Bent  weeping  o^er  his  wound's  cold  smart; 
But  the  he  wonUpp'd  slept  afiur — 

Her  head  apoa  another's  heart!" 

Probably  the  beet  engraving  in  the  volume  is  Dryburgh 
Abbey  by  Moonlight.  It  fonns  the  vignette,  and  is  illu- 
tiated  by  the  following  very  spirited  versee  :-^ 

'^Twas  mom — ^bnt  not  the  ray  which  bJh  the  summer  boughs 

among) 
When  Beauty  walks  in  gladness  forth  with  all  her  light  and  song; 
'Twas  mom — but  mist  and  cloud  hung  deep  upon  the  lonely  vale. 
And  shadows,  like  the  wings  of  death,  were  cast  upon  the  pde. 

'*  For  he  whose  spirit  woke  the  dust  of  nations  into  life, 

That  o'er  the  waste  and  barren  earth  spread  flowers  and  fruitage 

riffe — 
Whose  genius,  like  the  sun,  illumed  the  mighty  reahni  ot  mind — 
Had  fled  for  ever  from  the  fame,  bve,  friendship  of  mankind ! 

'*  To  wear  a  wreath  in  gloiy  wrought,  his  spirit  swept  afar, 
Beyond  the  soaring  wing  of  thonght,  the  Ugkt  of  moon  or  star ; 
To  drink  immortal  wators,  free  from  every  taint  of  earth — 
To  breathe,  before  the  shrine  of  life,  the  source  whence  worlds  had 
birth! 

"  There  was  wailing  on  the  early  breeze,  and  darkness  in  the  sky. 
When,  with  sable  plume,  and  cloak,  and  pall,  a  funeral  train 

swept  by ; 
Methought'—St.  Mary  shield  us  well ! — that  other  forms  moved 

there 
Than  those  of  mortal  brotherhood — ^the  noble,  young,  and  fair! 

"  Was  it  a  dream  P — ^How  oft  in  sleep  we  ask, '  Can  this  be  trae  P' 
Whilst  warm  Imagination  paints  her  marvels  to  oar  view ! 
Earth's  glory  seems  a  tarniak'd  crown  to  that  which  we  behold 
When  dreams  enchant  our  sight  with  things,  whose  meanest  garb 
is  gold ! 

"Was  it  a  dream? — Methought  the  *  dauntless  Harold*  passed 

me  by — 
The  proud  *  Fitz-James,*  with  martial  step,  and  dark  intrepid  eye ; 
That  *  Harmion's'  haughty  crest  was  there,  a  mourner  for  his  sake ; 
And  she,  the  bold,  the  beautiful  sweet  'lidy  of  the  Lake  ;* 

**  The  *  Minstrel,'  whose  last  lay  was  o'er-^whose  broken  harp  lay 

low — 
And  with  him  giorious  '  Wavcrley,'  with  glance  and  stfp  of  woe. 
And  *  Stuart's*  voice  rose  there  as  when,  'mid  fate's  disastrous  war. 
He  led  the  wild,  ambitions,  proud  and  brave  '  Vich  Ian  Vohr.* 

**  Next,  marvelling  at  his  sable  suit,  the  *  Dominie'  stalked  past. 
With '  Bertram,*  *  Julia'  by  his  side,  whose  tears  were  flowing  fast ; 
'Gay  Mannering*  moved  there,  o'erpowered  by  that  afiUcting  sig^t ; 
And  '  Merrilies,'  as  when  she  swept  o'er  Ellangowan's  height. 

"  Solemn  and  grave, '  Moakbanis'  appeared  amidst  that  burial  line ; 
And  '  Ochiltree'  leant  o'er  hb  staff,  and  mourned  for  *  Auld  lang 

syne!' 
Slow  marched  the  gallant '  Mlntyre,'  whilst  Level  mused  alone ; 
(For  once, '  Misa  Waidoui^s'  image  left  that  bosom's  ^thftd  throne.) 


"  With  coronach  and  arms  reversed  came  forth '  M'Gregor's'  dan — 
Red '  Bougal's '  cry  pealed  shrill  and  wild — *  Bob  Roy's'  bold  brow 

looked  wan ; 
The  fair  ' Diana'  kisi'd  ker  cross,  and  blessed  its  sainted  ray; 
And  <  Wae  is  me,'  the  '  BaiUe'  sighed,  <  that  I  shooM  see  t|is  day  !* 

"  Next  rode,  in  melancholy  guise,  with  sombre  vest  and  scarf. 
Sir  Edward,  Laird  of  EUieskw,  the  &r.renowned ' '  Black  Dwarf.' 
Upon  his  left,  in  bonnet  blue,  and  white  locks  flowing  free 
The  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave — stood  *  Old  Mortality.' 

"  *  Balfour  of  Barley,' '  Claverhouse,'  the  *  Lord  of  Evandale,' 
And  stately  *  Lady  Margaret,'  whose  woe  might  nought  avail ! 
Fierce  '  Bothwell'  on  his  charger  black,  as  from  the  conflict  won ; 
And  pale  *  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,'  who  cried  *  God's  will  be  done  !* 

**  And  like  a  rose,  a  young  white  roee,  that  blooms  'mid  wildest 

scenes, 
Passed  she — ^the  modest,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  '  Jeanie  Deans;' 
And  '  Dumbiedikes,'  that  silent  laird,  with  love  too  deep  to  smile, 
And  * ££Be,'  with  her  noble  friend,  the  good  'Duke  of  Argyle.* 

"With  lofty  brow,  and  bearing  high, dark  'Ravenswood' advanc'd. 
Who  on  the  fiUse  *  Lord  Keeper's'  mien  with  eye  indignant  glanced ; 
Whilst,  graceful  as  a  lonely  ikwn,  'neath  covert  dose  and  sure, 
Approach'd  the  beauty  of  lUl  hearts — the  '  Bride  of  Lammeimoor !  * 

'*  Then  '  Annot  Lyle,'  the  fiiiry  queen  of  light  and  song  stepped  near ; 
The  'Knight  of  Ardenvohr;'  and  he,  the  gifted  Hieland  seer. 
'Dalgetty,'  'Duncan,'  'Lord  Monteith,'  and  'Banald'  met  my  view — 
The  hapless  'Children  of  the  Mist,'  and  bold '  Alridi  Connd  Dhul* 

"On  swept  'Bois  Gilbert,'  *Front  de  Boeoi;'  'De  Bracy's*  plume 

of  woe; 
And  '  Coeur  de  Lion's*  crest  shone  near  the  valiant '  Ivanhoe ;' 
While,  soft  as  glides  a  summer-doud, '  Kowena'  doser  drew. 
With  beautifid  '  Rebecca,'  peerless  daughter  of  the  Jew.' 

"  StiU  onward,  like  the  gathering  night,  advaneed  that  funeral  train. 
Like  bUlows  when  the  tempest  sweeps  across  the  shadowy  main ; 
Wherever  the  eager  gaie  might  reach,  in  noble  ranks  were  seen 
Dark  pinme,  and  glittering  mail,  and  ersit,  and  beaoteons  wonaa's 
men. 

"A  sound  thrilled  through  that  length'ning  host! — ^Hethoaght  the 

Tault  was  dosed. 
Where,  in  his  glory  and  renown,  fiur  Scotia's  bard  reposed. 
A  sound  thrilled  through  that  length'ning  host — and  forth  my 

vision  fled ; 
But,  ab!  that  mournful  dream  proved  true — thx  DniOBTAL  ScoTT 

WAJS  D£AD. 

*'  The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er ! — their  inflnenoe  Waned  away, 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer  lake  at  the  golden  dose  of  day : 
The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o^er  I — ^but  when  will  be  forgot 
The  buried  Genius  of  Rooumee — ^the  imperishable  Scott  P" 

The  publishing  department  of  the  Drawing-Boom  Scrap 
Book  is  most  expensire,  and  the  present  volome  is  equal  in 
that  respect  to  any  of  its  predecessors;  although  the  series 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  consequences  that  do  not 
always  follow,  but  never  can  be  obtained  without  a  liberal 
expenditure. 


Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book, 

We  never  see  this  beantifol  book,  year  by  year,  without 
wishing  to  be  young  again ;  but  there  is  one  comfort  in  all 
Mrs.  Ellis's  exertions  for  the  young,  that  they  are  not  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  old.  In  the  preface  Mrs.  Ellis  says  that 
"  the  plates,  which  have  been  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the 
publisher,  are  in  a  style  of  art  calculated  to  give  them  a 
lasting  and  lively  perception  of  pictorial  beauty.  We  can  say 
nothing  better  regarding  the  plates,  than  that  they  fuHy  de- 
serve all  that  (he  editress  has  said  respecting  them.  And  of 
the  text,  that  it  fulfils  the  object  of  the  volume,  as  it  ts  stated 
by  Mrs.  Ellis,  namely,  "  to  give  lessons  of  piety,  vfftne, 
morality,  and  mercy,  and  to  warn  the  young  readers  to 
avoid  the  paths  of  rin  and  Selfishness,  even  (hough  they 
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appear  fair  and  pleasant.**  The  vi^ette  to  the  volume, 
**  Glimpses  of  Heaven,"  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art  ;  and  the 
frontispiece,  "  The  First  Lesson  from  a  Mother  to  her 
Child,"  is  a  subject  that  juvenile  readers  will  most  readily 
comprehend. 

The  next  engraving  comes  not  inaptly  after  "  Gf^limpses  of 
Heaven" — a  sad  painting  of  the  portal  through  time  into 
eternity.  It,  and  another,  from  a  street  in  the  town 
of  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  illustrate  an  agreeable 
paper  entitled  *'  Anecdotes  of  Dogs."  By  the  way,  ju- 
veniles are  rather  too  fond  of  dogs.  "  The  Beacon  Light" 
is  a  scene  on  the  sea  coast,  and  we  copy  the  lines  that 
accompany  it: — 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT. 

**  Full  cheerily  sang  each  gallant  tar 
As  the  vessel  left  the  bay. 
We  see  afar  the  friendly  star 
That  goides  us  on  our  way. 

"The  wind  is  rough,  and  dark  the  night, 
Bnt  not  for  that  care  we 
While  the  beacon-light  is  shining  Lriglit 
Along  the  stormy  sea. 

"  The  tempest's  voice  is  loud  and  hoarse. 
And  gathering  clouds  look  drear; 
But  with  manly  pace  we'll  keep  our  course 
While  our  beacon-light  is  near. 

"  O'er  troubled  waves,  and  rocks  below. 
Life's  feeble  bark  is  driven; 
But  well  they  know  safe  track  to  g6 
Whose  beacon-Ught  is  Heaven." 

"  Agnes  Beaufort,"  a  tale  of  the  rebellion  in  the  west, 
by  one  of  the  Miss  Stricklands,  is  illustrated  by  an  engrav- 
ing equal  to  the  average  engravings  in  the  most  expensive 
annuids.  *'  Music  at  the  twilight  hour"  haa  an  illustration 
carefhlly  engraved,  and  fitting  quite  into  the  following 
lines — 

HrSIC  IT  THE  TWILIOHT  HOUR. 

"  Oh!  music — in  the  twilight  hour, 
Sweet  music  ere  we  part, 
Like  dew  upon  the  evening  flower, 
'Twill  sink  into  my  heart. 

*'  Oh!  music — ^in  that  peaceful  hour 
When  all  the  cares  of  dav. 
Like  clouds  dissolving  in  a  shower, 
Disperse  beneath  its  sway. 

"  Oh !  music — in  the  happy  hour 
When  every  ruder  sound 
Is  hnsh'd  in  home's  domestic  bower, 
And  jfriends  are  gather'd  round. 

**jOb!  music — in  the  pensive  hour 
When  pleasure  blends  with  pain, 
And  memory,  with  her  mystic  power, 
Recalls  the  past  again. 

**  Oh!  music — in  that  tranquil  hour, 
In  garden  and  in  grove, 
When  fragrance  breathes  from  every  flower. 
And  all  is  peace  and  love. 

"  Oh !  music's  blithe — ^in  festive  tower, 
With  song  of  joy  or  war; 
Bnt  music  in  the  twilight  hour 
Is  sweeter,  sweeter  fiir." 

"  The  Stolen  Day"  is  a  very  useful  tale  for  little  boys 
who  may  be  inclined  to  cheat  the  school  of  a  day's  duty; 
and  it  has  three  engravings.  Following  them  there  is 
an  exquisite  little  engraving,  *'  The  Consoler  ;"  and  then 
"  The  History  of  the  Unclaimed  Hostage,"  a  Turkish  prin- 
cess who  became  a  Christian;  and  some  other  tales,  poems, 
and  pictures,  make  out  amongst  them  a  very  splendid 
juvenile  scrap-book  indeed«-every  way  veil  calculated  to 


keep  the  kindness  of  relatives  in  a  young  heart's  remem- 
brance through  all  the  rapidly-coming  year. 


Fireside  Tales  for  the  Young,  By  Mrs.  £llis« 
London :  P.  Jackson, 
This  volume  has  been  prepared  at  considerable  expense. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  and  got  up  witli 
similar  taste.  It  contains  numerous  engravings;  and  con- 
sists in  its  literary  matter  of  a  collection  of  tales  by  Mrs. 
Ellis.  Several  of  them  have  been  published  before,  but  all 
of  them  are  excellent,  and  the  volume  will  form  an  ac- 
ceptable presentation  book  for  the  young. 


Poems  by  Currer^  EUiSy  and  Acton  BeU,     London,  Smith* 

Elder,  &  Co. 

Poems  by  the  authors  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  "  Wuthering 
Heights,"  and  "  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall"  are  likely 
to  sell,  although  we  should  say  all  manner  of  evil  respecting 
them. 

The  three  novels  acquired  a  sudden  reputation,  deserved 
by  "  Jane  Eyre,"  more  than  by  "  Wuthering  Heights ;"  and 
for  the  other,  we  have  not  read  the  volumes. 

The  two  novels  appeared  to  be  written  by  one  hand. 
"  Wuthering  Heights"  was  an  exaggeration  of"  Jane  Eyre," 
with  its  blemishes  raised,  and  its  virtues  depressed. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  bears  the  impress  of  one 
mind.  If  there  have  been  three  of  tli^  family  engaged  on 
this  thin  book,  they  must  be  marvellously  alike. 
'  The  poetry  is  not  much  liked  by  us,  but  we  have  heard 
it  very  greatly  praised  by  others  ;  and  we  have  copied  from 
two  or  three  of  the  best  pieces  specimens  that  give  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  whole. 

The  first  extract  is  from  a  poem  entitled  "Pilate's 
Wife's  Dream,"  wherein  th^  unjust,  because  vacillating, 
judge  is  represented  as  having  been  cruel  to  his  wife  : — 

"What  is  this  Hebrew  Christ?     To  me  unknown. 
His  lineage — doctrine — mission — ^yet  how  dear. 
Is  Ood-like  goodness,  in  his  actions  shown ! , 
How  straight  and  stainless  is  his  life's  career ! 
The  ray  of  Deity  that  rests  on  him. 
In  my  eyes  makes  Olympian  glory  dim. 

"  The  world  advances,  Greek,  or  Eoman  rite 
SuflSoes  not  the  inquiring  mind  to  stay ; 
The  searching  soul  demands  a  purer  light 
To  guide  it  on  its  upward,  onward  way ; 

Ashamed  of  sculptured  gods — Heligion  tarns 
To  where  the  unseen  Jehovah's  altnr  bums. 

**  Our  faith  is  rotten — all  our  rites  defiled, 

Our  temples  sullied :  and  metbinks,  this  man. 

With  his  new  ordinance,  so  wise  and  mild, 

Is  come,  even  as  he  says,  the  chaff  to  fan 

And  sever  from  the  wheat ;  but  will  his  faith 

Survive  the  terrors  of  to>morrow's  death  ? 
*  *  •  *  * 

^  I  feel  a  firmer  trust — a  higher  hope 

Rise  in  my  soul — it  dawns  with  dawning  day ; 
Lo,  on  the  Temple's  roof — on  Moriah's  slope 
Appears  at  length  that  dear  and  crimson  ray, 
Wliich  I  so  wished  for  when  shut  in  by  night ; 
Oh,  opening  skies,  I  hail,  I  bless  your  b'ght  !** 

The  anonymous  author  of  "  Nimrod  "  does  this  kind  of 
writing  immeasurably  better  than  these  verses.  Read  "  Naah- 
mali's  Vision." 

The  following  Verses,  forming  a  long  poem  entitled  "Me- 
mentos," are  decidedly  better  : — 

"  Arranging  long-locked  drawers  and  shelves 
Of  cabinets,  shut  up  for  years, 
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What  a  rtnmge  task  veVe  set  onnelres! 
How  stiU  the  lonely  room  ^ipears  I 

How  strange  this  mius  of  ancient  treasures, 
Mementoes  of  past  pains  and  pleasures : 
These  Tolome^,  clasped  with  costly  stone, 
With  print  all  faded,  gilding  gone; 
These  fans  of  leaves,  from  Indian  trees — 
These  crimson  shells,  from  Indian  seas — 
These  tiny  portraits  set  in  rings, 
Once,  doubtless,  deemed  such  precious  things; 
Keepsakes  bestowed  by  love  on  Eaith, 
And  worn  till  the  receiver's  death, 
Now  stored  with  cameos,  china,  shells. 
In  this  old  closet's  dusty  cells. 

I  scarcely  think  for  ten  long  years, 

A  hand  has  touched  these  relics  old ; 
And,  coating  each,  slow-formed  appears, 

The  growth  of  green  and  antique  mould. 

"  All  in  this  house  is  mossing  over ; 
All  is  unused,  and  dim,  and  damp ; 
Nor  b'ght,  nor  warmth  the  rooms  discover — 
Bereft  for  years  of  fire  and  lamp. 

"  The  sun,  sometimes  in  summer,  enters 
The  casements,  with  reviving  ray; 
But  the  long  rains  of  many  winters 
Moulder  the  very  walls  away. 

"  And  outside  all  is  ivy,  clinging 
To  chimney,  lattice,  gable  grey; 
Scarcely  one  little  red  rose  springing 

Through  the  green  moss  can  force  its  way. 

**  Unscared,  the  daw  and  starling  nestle. 
Where  the  tall  turret  rises  high. 
And  winds  alone  come  near  to  rustle 
The  thick  leaves  where  their  cradles  lie. 

"  I  sometimes  think,  when  bite  at  even 
I  climb  the  stair  reluctantly. 
Some  shape  that  should  be  well  in  Heaven, 
Or  ill  elsewhere,  will  pass  by  me. 

"  I  fear  to  see  the  very  feces. 
Familiar  thirty  years  ago. 
Even  in  the  old  aocustom^l  places 
Which  look  so  cold  and  gloomy  now. 

"  I*ve  come  to  close  the  window,  hither. 
At  twilight,  when  the  sun  was  down, 
And  fear  my  very  soul  would  wither. 
Lest  something  should  be  dimly  shown, 

"  Too  much  the  buried  form  resembling. 
Of  her  who  once  was  mistress  here; 
Lest  doubtful  shade,  or  moonbeam  trembling. 
Might  take  her  aspect,  once  so  dear. 

They  remind  ug,  liowever,  and  perhaps  they  may  remind 
others,  of  **  The  Haunted  House,"  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Duty  and  passion  striving  together  are  well  drawn  in  the 
following  passage  from  a  poem  entitled  '*  The  Missionary :" — 

"  Plough,  vessel,  plough  the  British  main, 
Seek  the  free  ocean's  wider  plain: 
Leave  English  scenes  and  English  skies, 
Unbind,  dissever  English  ties: 
Bear  me  to  climes  remote  and  strange. 
Where  altered  life,  fest-following  change. 
Hot  action,  never-ceasing  toil, 
Shall  stir,  turn,  dig,  the  spirit's  soil; 
Eresh  roots  shall  plant,  fresh  seed  shall  sow. 
Till  a  new  garden  there  shall  grow, 
Cleared  of  the  weeds  that  fill  it  now — 
Mere  human  love,  mere  selfish  yearning. 

Which,  cherished.  Mould  arrest  me  yet. 
I  grasp  the  plough,  there's  no  returning, 

Let  roe,  then,  struggle  to  forget. 
**But  EngUnd's  shores  are  yet  in  view, 
And  England's  skies  of  tender  blue 
Are  arched  aboTe  her  goardian  «ea, 


I  cannot  yet  B«membrance  Aie; 
I  must  again,  then,  firmly  face 
That  task  of  anguish,  to  retrace. 
Wedded  to  home — ^I  home  forsake, 
Eearful  of  change — I  changes  make; 
Too  fond  of  ease — I  plunge  in  toil; 
Lover  of  calm — I  seek  turmoil: 
Nature  and  hostile  Destiny 

Stir  in  my  heart  a  conflict  wild ; 
And  long  and  fierce  the  war  will  be 

Ere  daty  both  has  reconciled. 
V  What  other  tie  yet  holds  me  fast 
To  the  divorced,  abandoned  past? 
Smouldering,  on  my  heart's  altar  lies 
The  fire  of  some  great  sacrifice. 
Not  yet  half  quenched.    The  sacred  steel 
But  lately  struck  my  carnal  will. 
My  life-long  hope,  first  joy  and  last. 
What  I  loved  well  and  dung  to  fast; 
What  I  wished  wildly  to  retain. 
What  I  renounced  with  soul-felt  pain; 
What — ^when  I  saw  it  axe-struck,  perish — 
I^fl  me  no  joy  on  earth  to  cherish ; 
A  man  berefl--yet  sternly  now 
I  do  confirm  that  Jephtha  vow: 
Shall  I  retract,  or  fear,  or  fleeP 
Did  Christ,  when  rose  the  fatal  tree 

Before  him,  on  Mount  Calvary? 
Twas  a  long  fight,  hard  fought,  but  won, 

And  what  I  did  was  justly  done. 

"Yet,  Helen  I  from  thy  love  I  turned. 
When  my  heart  most  for  thy  heart  burned; 
I  dared  thy  tears,  I  dared  thy  scorn — 
Easier  the  death-pang  had  been  borne. 
Helen  I  thou  might'st  not  go  with  me, 
I  could  not — dared  not  stay  for  thee! 
I  heard,  afar,  in  bonds  complain 
The  savage  from  beyond  the  main; 
And  that  wild  sound  rose  o'er  the  cfy 
Wrung  out  by  passion's  agony; 
And  even  when,  with  the  bitterest  tear 
I  ever  shed,  mine  ejes  were  dim. 
Still,  with  the  spirit's  vision  dear, 

I  saw  Hell's  empire,  vast  and  grim. 
Spread  on  eadi  Indian  river's  shore. 

Each  realm  of  Asia  covering  o'er." 

The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  "  Jane  Eyre,"  must 
see  that  this  is  her  cousin,  the  Bev.  Mr.  St.  John,  done  in 

verse.   The  following  song  has  "  thought*'  in  its  verses : 

"  The  linnet  in  the  rocky  dells. 
The  moor-lark  in  the  air, 
The  bee  among  the  heather  bells. 
That  hide  my  hidy  fair : 

"  The  wild  deer  browse  above  her  breast ; 
The  wild  birds  raise  their  brood ; 
And  they,  her  smiles  of  love  caressed. 
Have  left  her  solitude ! 
"  I  ween,  that  when  the  grave's  dark  wall 
Did  first  her  form  retain ; 
They  thought  their  hearts  could  ne'er  recall 
The  light  of  joy  again — 

"Tliey  thought  the  tide  of  grief  would  flow 
Unchecked  through  future  years ; 
But  where  is  all  their  anguish  now  ? 
And  where  are  all  their  tears  ? 

«  Well,  let  them  fight  for  honour's  breath. 
Or  pleasure's  shade  pursue — 
The  dweller  in  the  knd  of  death 
Is  changed  and  careless  too — 

"  And  if  their  eyes  should  watch  and  weep 
Till  sorrovi^s  soult^  were  dry, 
She  would  not,  in  her  tranquil  sleep. 
Return  a  single  sigh ! 

"Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound, 
And  murmur,  summer  siretma— • 
There  is  no  need  of  other  sound, 
Tq  soothe  my  lady's  dreMi9,** 
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A  RECOLLECTION  OP  THE  PERFORMANCS  OF  ION. 


Te8,  I  have  sat  before  it  j  I  have  heard. 
Heard  with  the  plaudits  of  delightful  tears, 
The  heart's  real  praises  of  svreet  hopes  and  fears ; 
Life  gave  a  breathing  utterance  to  each  word, 
Each  phrase  that  in  the  hush  of  thought  had  stirred 
My  pulse  so  often ;  still  to  fancy's  ears 
Wander  low  tones,  in  which  again  it  hears 
The  gentle  thoughts  that  have  so  oft  recurred ; 


Oh,  dream  of  sorrow,  ever  be  thy  name, 

Ion,  a  tender  glory  unto  him 

Who  gave  thy  sweetness  to  the  world's  charmed  ean— 

Gave  thee  a  thought  to  liaunt  the  tongue  of  hntb—- 

A  sad  sweet  memory  human  eyes  to  dim — 

A  gentle  moan  of  mufiic,  wed  to  tears. 

W.  C.  Besnwt. 
Greenwich. 


SONNET. 


Ah  !  gentle  Illy  that  do'st  hang  thy  bead. 
Drooping  and  fadings-broken  by  the  rain 

(That  cnish'd  thy  beauties  with  relentless  tread) — 
And  the  stem  wind  (that,  murraftring  its  disdain, 

Hatli  laid  thee  timeless  on  thy  dying  bed). 
Ah  I  who  shall  rear  thy  tender  stalk  again? 

Ah!  who  recall  thy  bloom  thus  early  fledP 


So  droops  the  heart  beneath  miafortime's  firown; 
So  dies  the  maid  forsaken  by  her  lover — 

The  hopes  that  with  her  spirit  long  have  grown. 
And  twined  around  her  heart,  can  iMver 

Be  torn  away;  but,  when  they're  ovtrthxowA, 
Her  beauty  fades — her  cheek  grows  pale  for  ever! 

She  sinkeih  to  her  girftve«i>-like  yonder  flower  cast  down. 

ALFKED  SOTHSILN. 


AN   EMIGRATION    LAY. 


BT  COLIK  SAX  BROWfT. 


I. 

And  must  we  fly  oar  country. 

For  earth's  remotest  shores  P 
Must  we,  like  outeatt  children, 

Be  driven  from  her  doors  ? 
What  have  we  done  to  merit 

All  but  the  foul  disgrace 
Of  yon  convicted  felon. 

Whose  crime's  writ  on  his  face? 

n. 

Have  we  not  toiled  from  childhood — 

From  early  mom  till  e'en  P 
Have  we  not  racked  our  bodies, 

While  cruslied  our  souls  have  been  P 
We've  neither  betted  nor  idled — 

Are  honest,  hand  and  heart — 
Count  every  man  a  brother, 

And  with  the  weak  take  part. 

in. 

In  working  we  take  pleasure ; 

Each  of  his  art  is  proud, 
And  would  exert  the  talents. 

With  which  he  is  endowed. 
Wc  wish  but  for  employment — 

We  wish,  and  ask,  in  vain — 
Our  marts  are  overflowing-^ 

The  answer  is  too  pUun. 

IV. 

We  are  not  discontented ; 

The  spirit  of  our  laws. 
Though  needing  reformation, 

Calls  forth  our  hearts*  applause. 
We're  privileged,  and  know  it ; 

And  we  with  those  agree 
ATho  9KJ,  there  an  few  people 

SoprlTilegedas  trej 


I 


» 
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T. 

But  privil^es  never 

Will  feed  or  clothe  a  man ; 
We  must  have  food  and  wages. 

Find  them  where  best  we  can. 
Thousands  have  gone  before  us 

Where  we  are  going  now, 
And  millions  yet  will  follow 

To  sow,  and  "  speed  the  plough. 

TI. 

Unless  they  till  tlieir  home-waateB'^' 

Enrich  their  native  soil : 
Millions  there  are  of  acres 

That  wait  the  sons  of  toil ; 
Hill  sides,  and  moors,  and  valleys. 

Need  but  the  human  hand 
To  render  them  as  fertile 

As  our  adopted  land. 

▼IT. 

No  need  of  Emigration ; 

Here's  "  room  enough  for  all !" 
Were  but  the  land  delivered 

From  that  vile  feudal  thrall. — 
Time  will  emancipate  it, 

The  many,  not  the  few. 
Are  destined  to  possess  it^ 

And  reap  thence  labour's  due. 

vm. 

Strong  in  this  hope  we  leave  thee. 

Our  own  dear  native  land  \ — 
Warm  hearts  for  us  jure  weeping 

Beyond  thy  rocky  strand ; 
And  thou  and  they  for  ever 

Shall  in  our  memories  dwell,-^j 
We  can  but  leave  our  blessing— 

Farewell!  fiurewell!  farewell! 
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Thb  political  intelligence  at  home  in  November  is 
always  dulL  We  hare  never  anything  better  than 
nimonrs.  One  joomal  stated  that  the  Ministry  had 
resigned.  Nothing  so  foolish  as  that  was  ever  done 
by  them.  Cabinets  rarely  resign  in  November.  The 
present  G  abinet  will  keep  office  nntil  January,  and  we 
see  no  gronnd  to  expect  their  expulsion  then. 

The  French  are  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Presidency — ^the  rivals  being  an  apparently  honest  man 
who  has  made  his  own  way — and  a  man  who  may  be 
honest,  but  who  never  made  any  progress  except  when 
standing  on  his  uncle's  coffin. 


YORKSHntE  ELECTION. 

The  demise  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
by  the  removal  of  Viscount  Morpeth  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  A  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the 
election  can  take  place;  but  the  constituency  is  un- 
wieldy, and  an  active  canvass  has  been  alreaidy  com- 
menced, under  curious  circumstances.  The  Earl  of 
EitzwiUiam  holds  veiy  extensive  property  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  the  family  have  always  taken  an 
interest  in  the  representation  of  the  Biding.  A  son 
of  the  present  Earl,  Mr.  Charles  Fitzwilliam,  was 
induced  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  He  is  a  very 
young  man,  and,  as  he  added  of  himself,  he  is  in- 
experienced. At  present  we  have  in  this  country  three 
cluses  of  constituencies,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  long  sur- 
vive. There  ]s  the  important  constituency,  the  meddling, 
and  the  unimportant.  This  classification  is  forgotten 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  remembered  in  every 
other  place.  The  unimportant  constituency  is  gene- 
rally the  property  of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman;  who, 
if  his  circumstances  press,  makes  the  most  that  he  can  out 
of  the  seat,  exactly  as  he  would  from  his  game  preserve,  his 
kitchen-garden,  or  his  mansion  and  conservatories;  but  if 
he  be  in  easy  circumstances  he  honestly  and  honourably 
gifts  the  representation,  as  he  would  send  a  brace  of  hares, 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  to  a  friend.  The  meddling  con- 
stituencies are  small  but  troublesome.  Influence  may 
be  used  amongst  them,  but  they  will  not  walk  altogether 
as  they  are  desired.  They  are  stilF-headed,  require 
coaxing,  reflect  no  credit  upon  a  member,  and  are  not 
at  all  agreeable. 

The  West  Biding  is  at  the  top  of  the  important  con- 
stituencies. The  first  of  the  empire  in  numbers,  and 
one  of  the  first  in  wealth.  Ere  now  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  has  acted,  on  great  questions,  to  the  country, 
like  the  title-page  to  a  book,  stated  its  views.  It  has 
struck  repeatedly  the  key-note  in  England's  agitations. 
The  influence  of  the  EitzwiUiam  family  did  not  alto- 
gether flow  from  their  property.  That  is  large,  but  it 
could  be  easily  overborne.    Their  influence  in  the  cou< 


stituency  sprung  from  a  conviction  amongst  the  Liberal 
party  that  their  power  would  be  always  used  for  the 
public  good.  When,  however,  Mr.  Charles  EitzwiUiam 
was  proposed  to  the  electors,  they  expressed  consider- 
able repugnance  to  the  arrangement,  on  account  of 
the  young  gentleman's  inexperience.  The  feeUng 
might  not,  in  these  duU  times,  have  grown  sufficiently 
strong  to  endanger  his  return,  if  he  had  learned  his 
lesson  weU.  On  the  suffrage  question  he  was  in  favour 
of  doing  nothing.  As  to  the  Navigation  Laws,  he  would 
repeat  the  biU  of  1848  in  1849,  calHng  himself  mean- 
whUe  a  free  trader.  The  great  stumbling  block  in  his 
path  was  the  endowment  of  the  Homan  Catholic  priests 
of  Ireland.  He  would  endow  them  out  of  something, 
he  knew  not  how,  but  certainly  not  out  of  the  public 
purse.  Where  there's  a  wiU  there's  a  way.  Mr. 
Charles  EitzwiUiam  knew  that  if  we  were  only  willing 
to  endow  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  we  should  not 
want  a  way — without  drawing  on  the  pubHc  purse. 
The  importance  attaching  to  the  addresses  and  speeches 
of  Mr.  Charles  EitzwiUiam,  arises  from  a  rumour,  that 
the  former  were  written  for  him  by  Sir  Charles  Wood 
the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  opposition  of  the  electors  at  several  meetings 
was  expressed  in  such  a  tone  that  Mr.  EitzwiUiam  re- 
tired. He  is  the  first  Ministerial  sacrifice  to  the 
scheme  for  endowing  parties  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
endowed — ^for  putting  money  into  gentlemen's  pockets, 
who  kick,  and  wrestle,  and  keep  their  hands  on  their 
buttons,  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do  if  the  opera- 
tion were  reversed,  and  the  money  was  to  be  taken  out. 

Several  meetings  of  delegates  from  various  towns  and 
districts  were  held,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Boebuck  and 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  as 
Sir  CuUing  Eardley  Smith,  were  proposed.  An  invita- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  latter  gentleman  to  become 
a  candidate,  and  he  has  accepted. 

Mr.  Boebuck's  friends  intend  to  propose  him.  And 
the  Conservatives  have  persuaded  Mr.  Beckett  Denisou 
to  stand,  who  has  the  best  hopes  of  three,  if  three 
go  to  the  poU. 

Mr.  Boebuck's  political  principles  are  fuUy  known, 
and  nobody  needs  now  to  be  told  them.  Sir  Culling 
Eardley*s  axe  liberal;  and  further  than  the  general 
enunciation  he  has  not  apparently  gone. 

Sir  CuUing  Eardley  is  an  honest  man,  endowed  witli 
considerable  tact,  competent  to  conduct  a  canvass  in  a 
krgc  constituency  with  great  and  growing  advantage. 
He  wiU  become  popular  as  he  moves  forward;  but  he  has 
something  to  correct. 

He  must  take  a  decided  place  on  the  suflrage.  If 
household  suffrage  be  his  guage,  let  him  lay  it  down 
so.  Greneral  expressions  in  these  days  wiU  faU.  Elec- 
tors require  a  special  creed,  and  if  Sir  CulUng  means  to 
carry  Yorkshire,  he  must  have  one  made  up. 

Mr.  Boebuck 's  views  are  not,  we  honestly  beUeve,  as 
yet  held  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  Biding, 
Counties  are  always  later  tlum  boroughs,  and  there  Is  a 
lai^  body  of  connty  voters  in  Yorkahiie  who  foUgw  thQ 
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stewards  of  great  families.  The  contest  can  now  only  issue 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry  on  the  endowment  ques- 
tion. AU  the  three  osndidatoi  are  opposed  to  that 
scheme,  although  we  should  doubt  Mr.  Denison,  who 
can  take  an  enormous  quantity  of  Peelism  ere  he  sicken. 
Why  did  not  the  Whigs  try  Mr.  Macaulay  ?  He  is 
a  Yorkshireman. 


UNITED  STATES'  PRESIDENT. 

The  election  is  decided  in  favour  of  General  Taylor. 
The  choice  is  made  not  directly,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  electors  from  the  different  states.  These  delegates 
meet  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President.  Tlieir 
votes  are  well  known  before  they  meet,  so  that  their 
proceedings  are  entirely  formal.  The  number  of  elec- 
tors is  290.  The  absolute  majority  is  146.  When  the 
last  mail  left  New  York,  General  Taylor  had  154  elec- 
tors, being  eight  more  than  an  absolute  majority.  Be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  returns,  this  majority  would 
probably  be  increased. 

General  Cass  was  the  candidate  of  the  democratic 
party,  to  whom  the  present  President  Polk  belongs. 
General  Cass  is  a  more  violent  personage  than  Mr.  Polk 
himself,  and  more  determinedly  bent  on  conquest  and 
plunder.  He  professed  an  insatiable  hatred  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  British  interests.  He  even  seemed  to 
cherish  the  idea  of  extirpating  us  altogether  from  the 
world.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  we  cannot  regret 
the  defeat  of  Cass.  His  language  in  office  might 
have  contrasted  favourably  with  his  denunciations 
out  of  place;  but  the  peace  of  nations  should  never 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  madmen.  General  Taylor  is  a 
whig,  or,  as  we  should  say  here,  a  conservative,  although 
there  are  many  radicals  here  who  would  be  strict  con- 
servatives in  similar  circumstances.  General  Taylor 
conserves  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  paid  repre- 
sentatives, nearly  equal  representation,  and  a  form  of 
annual  parliament.  The  titles  of  parties  in  the  States 
are  not  applicable  here.  They  convey  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  that  in  which  they  are  used  here. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  to  us  in  the  election  is,  first, 


« 

that  a  brave  military  officer  has  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment who  is  favourable  to  peace ;  and  second,  that  a 
President  is  elected  by  a  party  who  support  protection, 
and  chiefly  on  protective  grounds.  The  prevalence  of 
these  opinions  amongst  the  democracy  of  the  States, 
of  the  German  nations,  and  of  other  states,  disap- 
points and  surprises  many  persons  in  this  country-  We 
can  gain  nothing,  however,  ultimately,  by  ccHioealing 
a  great  fact.  It  is  a  lamentable  perversion  of  common 
sense  and  sound  reasoniag ;  but  there  it  exists ;  and  we 
cannot  convert  our  neighbours  except  by  an  unpleasant 
course,  to  which  matters  will  come  in  the  end.  The  duty 
of  this  country  was  fully  done  when  herports  were  opened 
to  all  the  world  for  the  admission  of  produce  untaxed, 
except  for  revenue.  The  mutual  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts would  have  been  beneficial,  and  is  not  imprac- 
ticable yet,  or  even  distant.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  read  speeches  made,  and  articles  written,  in  this 
country,  by  parties  who  forget  that  commercial  events 
often  become  too  powerful  for  control.  An  instance  of 
that  nature  occurred  thirteen  months,  or  rather  more 
since,  when  the  Ministry,  against  their  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  what  was  good  and  right,  suspended  the  cur- 
rency bill.  Other  matters  oft«n  turn  themselves  in 
the  same  way,  with  or  without  the  will  of  statesmen. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  believe  that  they  can 
increase  the  duties  on  our  products  without  depriving 
themselves  of  any  advantage  which  they  may  now  en- 
joy in  our  markets.  They  hold  this  very  agreeable 
opinion,  because  they  gather  it  from  statements  made 
here.  It  is  a  blunder.  An  increase  in  their  tariff  would 
be  followed  by  measures  here,  right  or  wrong ;  for  we 
are  not  examining  a  theory  originating  with  a  force 
that  no  ministry  could  resist.  This  would  not  be  a 
movement  against,  but  for,  free-trade.  There  will  not 
be  a  popular  movement  against  free-trade ;  but  there 
may  be,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be,  a  great 
movement,  if  that  become  necessary,  for  the  reality  of 
freedom  in  trade,  at  home  and  elsewhere — ^freedom  not 
in  a  few  items  of  business,  but  freedom  in  money  and 
land,  as  in  com,  cotton,  or  cattle. 


THE  RAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  two  gn»ftt  events  of  the  month  in  the  Railway  world  are 
the  amalgamations  proposed  between  the  London  and  North  West- 
em,  and  the  London  and  Sonth  Western,  and  the  Great  Western 
lines,  and  the  financial  statements  published  by  the  same  companies. 
The  former  arrangement  has  been  attacked  by  the  Times  and  other 
of  the  ftlarmist  journals  in  no  measured  terms.  They  have  de- 
nounced what  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  rational  attempt  to  obvi- 
ate future  wars  in  Parliament,  as  a  vile  effort  to  injure  the  public 
by  extending  a  series  of  giant  monopolies  all  over  the  country;  but 
they  altogether  appear  to  forget  that  the  individuals  composing  the 
shareholders  in  these  great  companies  are  an  intelligent  portion  of 
the  public,  and  require  to  be  protected  against  a  destructive  system 
of  competition,  which  was  insidiously  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  the  rival  lines — the  effects  of  which  must  have  recoiled  at  no 
distant  date  upon  the  very  public  the  2*tW«  affects  so  much  to  com- 
miserate. When  it  is  recollected  that  no  less  than  a  million  of 
pounds  sterling  could  have  been  wasted  in  the  idle  contests  between 
these  lines,  the  great  proportion  of  that  money  having  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  agents  and  lawyers,  we  think  that  few  will  regret  that 
the  directors  should  have  resolved  to  avoid  in  time  coming  such  an 
unnecessary  drain  upon  the  resources  of  a  country.  Added  to  this 
sensible  desire  to  abate  extravagance,  and  to  induce  retrenchment, 
the  publication  of  the  financial  statements  of  the  companies  has 
done  much  to  increase  confidence  in  these  undertakings.    There 


seems  to  have  been  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  these 
statements,  to  give  to  the  world  a  fair  and  candid  balance  sheet;  and 
this  is  'especially  true  of  the  Great  Western  Company,  which  one 
would  suppose  would  have  the  greatest  objection  to  the  making  '*a 
clean  breast"  to  the  world.  Their  honesty  of  intention  has  been  re- 
warded in  some  degree  at  least.  They  had  been  ai  par — they  are 
now  improved  some  30  per  cent.  It  is  worth  the  trouble,  even  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  of  no  higher  interest,  to  examine  these 
statements  somewhat  in  detail ;  but  as  this  would  occupy  more  space 
than  can  be  afforded  in  a  mere  summaxy  of  the  commercial  events 
of  the  month,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  results.  Looking 
at  the  statement  published  by  the  London  and  North  Western 
Ckrmpany,  we  find  that  the  sum  required,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
expended  on  30th  of  June  last,  to  complete  all  the  works  at  present 

in  pTogre»i,  is  estimated  at    £818,663 

Aftd  that  the  total  contemplated  ouUay  of  the  company 

will  then  amount  to  2,586,801 

Thus  when  the  present  share  capital  is  fully  called  up,  which  wUl 

probably  be  in  1852,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  will 

amount  to £21,047,747 

In  which  case  the  amount  of  loans  on  debentures  will 

be  reduced  to  .,... , 4,814,265 

£^5,862,01S 


THE  RAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OP  THE  MONTH, 
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Fpr  this  ontky  the  Company  will  possess  500  miles  of  railway, 
Aad  a  pecaniary  interest  in  641  miles  in  addition,  which  may  be 
considered  as  tributary  to  the  parent  line. 

The  Directors,  «(ter  referring^  at  considerable  length  to  the 
guaranteed  lines,  sum  up';  and  the  remarks  coming  from  the  con- 
ductors of  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  in  the  world,  all  things 
considered,  are  deserving  of  attention.  The  Directors  go  on  to 
say,  from  the  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  ultimate  ex- 
penditure is  expected  to  be  £25,862,012.  The  amount  will  there- 
fore stand  thus: — 
Dividend  upou  total  share 

capital  of. £31,047,747  at  7  per  cent.  £1,473,343 

Loans,  £4,814,265,  at  4^ 

percent 216,640 

Less  at  B\  per  cent,  on 
£4^945,^1,  assumed  re- 
turn on  capital  of  sub- 
sidiary lines,  as  per 
schedules 173,083  43,559 


£1,516,901 
Working  expenses,  40  per  cent,  on  gross  income 1,011,266 


Total £2,628,167 


Average  per  week,  to  pay  7  per  cent £48,618 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  was 
£2,194,093,  or  an  average  of  £42,194  per  week.  The  question 
for  the  shareholders,  therefore,  is]^this— >^Is  it  likely  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  company  being 
increased  in  the  year  1852  (from  the  main  lines  and  branches  to 
be  opened)  to  an  extent  of  £6,424,  when  aU  the  capital  will  be 
paid  up,  and  the  subsidiary  lines  put  in  operation  P  This  is  very 
satosfiictory,  and  we  think  the  shareholders  will  not  feel  it  the 
less  so  that  they  pocket  their  7  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the 
prophecies  of  the  Times. 

We  have  said  that  the  Great  Western  directors  have  exhibited 
an  unusual  degree  of  candour  in  the  financial  statement  they  have 
laid  before  the  pubUc.  They  have  not  sliirked  any  of  their  liabi- 
lities, but  placed  them  openly  before  the  shareholders;  neither 
havto  they  assumed  that  the  traffic  for  tlie  future  will  be  greater 
than  they  have  a  just  right  to  expect.  The  summary,  even  in  its 
most  condensed  form,  is  much  too  long  to  be  quoted.  We  may, 
however,in  order  to  show  how  grossly  the  deficiencies  of  this  Com- 
pany were  stated  to  be,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  follpwing  brief 
table,  which  will  show  at  a  glance  the  assets  available,  and  yet  to  be 
called  up,  and  the  liabilities  which  lure  to  be  set  against  these. 

Assets — 
The  Share  capital  created  prior  to  the  30th  June, 

1848,  per  Schedule  No.  1 £8,160,000 

Calls  received £6,478,222 

Ditto  byanticipation 402,228 

6,970,450 


Provides  by  calU  still  available £1,189,550 

Cash  balance,  30th  June,  1848 146,208 

Shares,  created  under  resolution  of  the  proprietors  of 

17th  August,  184S,for  the  Wmdsor  Line 130,000 

Subscriptions  remaining  to  be  raised  under  guarantee, 
to  complete  £1,700,000  (£549,660  having  been 
already  received) 1,150,340 


Total £2,616,098 

Engagements — 
Loans,  &c.,  and  loan  notes  payable  as  per 

Schedule  No.  1 £1,296,610 

Works,  &c.,  ditto 130,000 

Great  Western  lines  as  per  Schedule  No.  2     495,000 

Subscriptions,  ditto.  No.  3 765,916 

iExisting  liabiUties,  ditto.  No.  4. 80,544 

£2,768,070 


Deficiency £161,972 

Purchase-money  of  the  Oxford  and  Birmingham,  and 
Wolverhampton  BaOways,  including  premium,  pay- 
able six  months  after  completion;  as  per  Schedule 
No.  2 £2,666,884 


£2,818,356 


Puture  capital  to  be  supplied — 
Additional  shares  (to  be  created  probably  in  1851)     £2,46,000 
Mortgage  loans „...        859,783 


£2,819,783 


This  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  seven  millions  which  it  was  cur- 
rently reported,  and  as  readily  believed,  was  the  gross  debt  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  shareholders.  The  directors 
liave  every  confidence  that  if  an  increa&e  of  gross  revenue  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  be  obtained  of  only  £1,660  per  week,  or 
if  the  railway  expenses'  can  be  reduced  to  37  per  cent,  (without 
any  increase  of  traflic)  the  earnings  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  7  per 
cent,  to  the  shareholders  on  the  estimated  stock  or  share  capital. 

The  South- Western  Railway  statement  is  a  much  more  ambitious, 
and  therefore  less  clearly  intelligible  account.  They  make  their 
total  capital  available  by  loan  or  calls  £8,071,703,  and  assuming 
from  the  traffic,  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  October,  (certainly  an 
unfavourable  month)  that  their  traffic  averages  weekly  are  £10,828, 
and  that  the  22  miles  to  be  opened  in  1849  will  yield  a  propor- 
tionate revenue,  making  a  total  expected  traffic  of  £11,936,  de- 
ducting from  this  sum  the  working  expenses  40  per  cent.,  will 
leave  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  £372,404.  They  then 
state  that  the  account  will  stand  thus : — 

Interest  upon  7  per  cent,  scrip...... £11,940 

4^  per  cent,  on  loan,  £2,000,000, 90,000 

Interest  on  Exeter,  Yeovil,  and  Dorchester,  and 

Windsor  shares, 11,000 


£112,949 


Which,  deducted  from  the  previous  balance  of  £372,404,  will 
leave  a  net  balance  of  £259,455,  or  rather  more  than  4  per  cent, 
on  the  £6,471,703  of  share  cj^ital.  The  directors  express  their 
confidence  that  this  un&vourable  dividend  will  be  increased,  and 
they,  therefore,  after  some  lengthened  calculations,  submit  the 
following  statement  as  the  prospective  estimate.  Out*  readers 
will  observe,  tliat  in  it  the  working  expenses  are  reduced  to 
35  per  cent.,  a  stretch  of  economy  which  savours  of  parsimony, 
and  which,  on  working,  may  be  found  unsatisfactory,  if  not  hazard- 
ous to  the  public : —  . 

Traffic  £14,431  per  week,  for  fifty-two  weeks £750,412 

Working  expenses  35  percent 262,641 


Interest  charges  on  revenue  as  in  the  former 

estimate c £112,049 

Less  interest  at  4^^  per  cent,  on  £300,000,  as- 
sumed as  realised  out  of  the  present  un- 
productive assets  of  the  Company,  and 
plied  to  extinguishment  of  the  bonded  debt 
to  thatamount 13,500 


£487,768 


99,440 


Net  revenue £388,819 

or  6  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  called  up  of  £6,471,703. 

After  the  financial  statements  issued  by  the  three  great  com- 
panies, the  next  most  important  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
meeting  of  the  Caledonian  directors  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
company  on  the  queatio  vcxaia  of  the  Northern  guarantees!  This 
important  gathering  took  place  at  Euston  Square  on  Nov.  10. 
The  report  submitted  to  the  meeting  was  a  very  carefully  drawn  up 
and  daborate  document.  It  placed  before  the  sliareholders  fully 
and  fEurly  the  rates  of  interest  guaranteed  to  the  different  sub- 
sidiary lines.  While  the  directors  regretted  that  the  goods  traffic 
was  as  yet  imperfect,  they  believed  that  at  no  distuit  period  it  would 
be  fairly  developed,  and,  with  the  passengers*  traffic,  yield  a  remu- 
nerative return  to  the  proprietors  after  meeting  all  liabilities.  The 
discussion  which  followed  on  the  question,  that  the  guarantees  be 
sanctioned,  beggars  all  description.  It  was  very  soon  evident  that 
numy  proprietors  had  come  to  the  meeting  determined  to  have  "  a 
scene,*'  at  least  with  the  directors ;  and  the  challenge  to  tlie  fol- 
lovring  ten  gentlemen,  to  exhibit  proofs  of  their  qualifications  to 
sit  at  the  Board,  was  received  with  loud  acclamations.  The  direc- 
tors objected  to  were — Mr.  Hastie,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Mr. 
John  Houldsworth,  Mr.  Robert  Monteith,  Mr.  Barstom,  M'.P.,  Mr. 
Cram,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Lockhart,  M.P.,  Mr.  Whit'eman,and  the 
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fijglit  Hon.  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  M.  F.  It  was  ultimately  found  that 
all  of  them  were  folly  qoalified.  The  keenest  opposition  was  ma- 
nifested throughout  to  the  passing  of  the  guarantees,  and  a  vote 
was  taken  in  almost  every  instance,  but  the  directors,  aided  hy  a 
powerful  amount  of  proxies,  were  successful  in  beating  down  all 
opposition. 

The  other  meetings  of  the  month  are  of  leaser  interest.  But 
little  progress  is  made  in  the  construction  of  lines  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and,  until  the  money-market  shonld  bo  somewhat  easier 
than  at  present,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  important  pro- 
gress will  take  place  before  ne^it  midsummer. 


BAILWAY  SUMMARY. 

The  Midland  and  the  Eastern  Counties  Railways  have  followed 
the  example  set  them  by  the  three  great  lines  out  of  London,  and 
have,  in  their  turn,  given  their  financial  "statements  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Hudson,  with  the  peculiar  good  sense  wliich  so  distinguishes 
him  in  all  railway  matters,  has  given  in  these  two  documents  a 
lucid  explanation  of  the  position,  actual  and  financioJ,  which  they 
occupy.  Without  occupying  too  much  space,  it  may  be  permit- 
ted to  show  the  amount  of  share  capital,  the  gross  returns,  and 
the  estimated  per  centage  calculated  to  result  from  the  yearly  re- 
venue.    First,  then,  we  have — 

Stock,  share,  and  loan  capital — 

Midland  Consolidated  Stock,  including  £25,000 

Midland  Preferential  Stock,  guaranteed  a 

minimum  of  6  per  cent £0,5R0,78()  13     1- 

77,346  Jt50  shares 3,862,300     0     0 

Birmingham  and  Derby  Consolidated  Stock...        978,533     9     0 

£11,4.21,020     2     4 

In  the  above  is  included  the  nominal  addition 
to  capital  from  shares  issued  at  a  discount 
by  the  three  companies  previously  to  the 
amalgamation 627,463     0    0 

£10,794,157     3    4 
The  amount  uncalled  or  in  arrear,  induding 

the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  shares 2,602,615  17  10 

Proportion  of  stock  and  share  capital  actually 
received £8,191,541     4    6 

A)iiount  of  debentures,  loans,  &c »   £3,766,41 9     0     0 


N.B. — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  comjMiny  hold  9,007  shares 
of  £44)  each  not  yet  issued,  amounting  to  £360,280. 

They  then  go  on,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  them 
their  own  words : — 


Summary  of  Capital  to  be  provided  hy  the  Company, 

Estimated 
Expended      Aiioant 
to  Oct  24,   required  to      Total. 
1848.         complete. 

Lines  producing  revenue,  in-  £  £  i6 

eluding  plant  for  main 
line,  and  branches 11,364,414    414,245     11,778,659 

Lines  in  course  of  construc- 
tion          391,796    321,000         712,706 

Subscriptions  to  other  com- 
panies          201,750      83,000         2.34,750 


£11,957,960  £768,345  £12,726,205 

To  meet  this  Outlay  the  company  have  the  power  of  making  calls, 

which,  with  the  anears,  ^rill  amount  to £3,602,615 

9,007  shares  of  £40  each,  not  yet  issued, ,        360,280 


£2,962,895 
Deduct  for  completion  of  main  line,  branches,  &c......        768,245 
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Balance  available  for  repayment  of  loans, £3,194,650 

TMieu  the  lines  now  in  course  of  construction  are  completed, 
the  company  will  possess  498  miles  of  railway,  30  miles  of  canal, 
and  13  miles  of  tramway,  under  its  control ;  and  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  92f  miles  of  railway,  the  traffic  of  which  is  likdy  to  in- 
crease that  of  the  main  line. 

In  looking  at  the  future  prospects  of  the  company  as  to  divi- 
dendj,  the  directors  give  the  following  facts  for  the  guidance  o 
the  shareholders ; — 

Per  mile  per  aanom. 
The  average  receipt  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844,  was  £2,4^6 

1845,     "     2,948 
1848,     "     8,3tri 

1847,  "     2,702 

1848,  "     2,623 

The  estimated  average  receipt  per  mile  per  annum  required  to 
pay  6  per  cent,  when  the  works  under  contract  are  completed  and 
paid  for  is  about  £2,850. 

On  the  whole,  when  th^  circumstances  of  the  times  are  consi- 
dered, the  statement  is  satisfactory. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railway  is  not  so  satislSuioxy;  but  when 
it  is  considered  in  what  state  the  Company's  affairs  were  before 
Mr.  Hudson  assumed  the  reins,  it  cannot  be  at  all  considered  un- 
satisfactor)'.  It  appears  that  the  total  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  Norfolk  Rail\tay  Companies,  inclusive  of  £1,087,000 
of  bonvi  capital,  is  £13,139,166.  As  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  directors  do  not  point  to  a  revenue  exceeding 
£940,000  per  annum,  out  of.  which  the  working  cost  and  the  gua- 
rantees are  to  be  deducted,  the  dividends  cannot  be  very  extraor- 
dinary.   It  is  something  to  know  that  the  receipts  arc  improving. 


OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOB  NOVEMBEE. 


THE  REV.  T.  PRICE. 
At  CA^mdu,  Crickhowell,  on  the  7th  November,  very  suddenly, 
the  Rev.  T.  Prick,  vicar  of  that  parish,  an  eminent  Webb  scholar 
and  antiquarian,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  This  gentleman 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Welsh  literature,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Hanes 
Cymru,'*  or  a  History  of  Wales  in  the  Welsh  tongue ;  "The  Geo- 
graphical Progress  of  Empire  and  Civilization,"  and  other  works. 
He  made  the  drawings  of  some  of  the  old  coins,  and  gravestones, 
from  which  the  plates  in  "  Jones'  History  of  Breconshire"  were 
engraved ;  and  aU  the  designs  which  ornament  the  silver  medals 
given  by  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion  Society,  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  at  their  Eisteddfodan,  were  drawn  by  him. 


ROBERT  BLUM. 
In  the  Augartcn,  near  Vienna,  on  the  9th  November,  shot  by 
order  of  the  Imperial  Commander,  Prince  Windischgratz,  Robsbt 
Blum,  of  Leipzig,  publisher,  the  l^der  of  the  decided  party  of 
freedom  in  the  Prankfort  Assembly.  His  execution  has  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  throughout  Germany,  and  ha.s  been  the  sub- 
ject nf  discussion  in  the  Assembly  of  National  Representatives  at 
Frankfort,  of  which  he  was  a  member.     The  following  is  the  offi- 


cial account  of  Blum's  execution,  as  given  in  tlie  organ  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  the  Vienna  Gazette: — "  In  virtue  of  a  scn- 
tenoe  passed  by  martial  law  on  the  8th  instant,  Robert  Blum,  pub- 
lisher, of  Leipzig,  convicted  on  his  own  confession  of  speeches  ex- 
citing to  revolt)  and  of  armed  opposition  to  the  Imperial  troops, 
was,  in  virtue  of  a  proclamation  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  of  tlie 
20th  and  23d  OctoWr,  condemned  to  death,  and  the  execution 
thereof  carried  in  effect  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
ing  of  the  9th  November,  1848,  by  powder  and  lead." 

Blum  is  stated  to  have  been  arrested  in  the  cify  hospitaL  He 
and  his  colleague,  Erccbel,  went  with  an  address  to  the  Diet  of 
Vienna.  There  is  no  proof  of  his  having  joined  in  the  resistance 
of  the  Viennese,  further  than  having  been  found  lodged  in  one  of 
the  hotels.  At  six  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  he 
was  informed  of  his  sentence.  He  replied  that  he  expected  it. 
A  little  before  seven  he  arrived  in  an  open  van,  with  a  guard  of 
cuirassiers,  in  tiic  Brigithenau.  Both  in  the  van,  and  during  the 
fearful  moments  after  leaving  it,  Blum's  behaviour  was  manful  and 
ccnnposed.  Kneeling  down,  he  tied  the  handkerchief  over  his 
eyes  with  his  own  hands.  He  fell  dead  at  the  first  discharge,  two 
I  alia  having  entered  his  chest,  and  one  his  head.  The  body  was 
ct  nveyed  to  the  military  hospital. 


OBrrUAttY  NOTICES. 
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Aoberi  Blnm  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  political 
characters  which  late  events  in  Germany  have  hronght  into  pro- 
minent notice.  Fearless,  eloquent  and  earnest,  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune,  and  became  a  popular  leader,  at  a  time,  and 
during  scenes,  when  to  be  so  was  dan^^rons  in  the  extreme.  His 
father  was  a  labourer,  engaged  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  passed  his  earlier  years  at  Cologne, 
assisting  liis  father  in  his  rude  occupation.  He  afterwards  obtained 
employment  in  the  Cologne  theatre — first,  as  clmner  of  lamps,  and 
subsequently  as  box-opener.  Thongh  extremely  awkward  and 
ugly,  he  seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  in  tliis  situation,  and 
during  the  many  years  he  filled  it,  he  spent  his  few  leisure  moments 
in  cnltivatinghis  mind.  At  Leipzig,  where  he  had  the  same  office 
at  the  theatre,  and  later  that  of  ticket-seller,  he  began  to 
increase  his  income  by  writing  sraaQ  essays.  These  were  much 
read,  and  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  numerous  liUeraten,  or 
authors,  who  live  at  Leipzig,  as  the  centre  of  the  bookselling  trade 
of  Germany.  From  the  attention  which  he  gave  to  the  pure  idiom, 
as  spoken  on  the  sfe^,  he  lost  the  vulgarity  of  his  native  Cologne 
dialect,  and  this,  added  to  his  natural  eloquence,  soon  gave  liim  a 
great  ascendancy  in  the  growing  political  agitation  of  the  day.  He 
now  became  the  editor  of  various  political  and  semi-political  al- 
manacks, his  own  articles  in  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Kongo's  neo-Catholicism  was  adopted  by  him  with  the  greatest 
ardour.  His  speeches  infiamed  the  indiff'erpnce  of  a  great  poKion 
of  the  Leipzig  Bomanists,  and  he  was  considered  the  natural  leader 
whenever  a  political  crisis  approached.  In  1843,  when  the  Ro- 
manist tendencies  of  Prince  John  of  Saxony  had  rendered  him  tem- 
porarily unpopular,  and  a  riot  broke  out  in  Leipzig,  Blum  gave  a 
direction  to  the  whole,  subdued  the  Airious  mob  into  obedience  to 
his  will,  and  in  the  evening,  resting  from  his  dictatorship,  was  found 
selling  opera  tickets,  as  usual.  He  married  into  a  fiiroily  residing  in 
Leipzig,  and  became  a  bookseller.  The  events  of  March,  1S48, 
made  him  an  active  and  indefatigable  i^tator  from  that  time.  His 
stentor-Kke  voice,  andtho  precision  of  his  manner,  renderedhima  very 
popular  vice-president  in  the  famous  Yorparlament  at  Frankfort 
in  the  last  days  of  that  month,  and  his  election  at  Leipzig  was 
almost  unanimous.  In  the  German  Parliament  he  was  consi- 
dered by  the  Conservatives  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
leaders,  principally  on  account  of  his  being  a  roan  of  pro- 
gress, and  of  his  vast  influence  over  the  people.  He  was  sent 
to  Vienna,  with  four  others,  to  represent  the  sympathies  of  the 
130  who  form  the  Radical  party,  for  the  popular  movement  in 
that  capital — ^then  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet,  and  invested  by 
the  troops  of  Windischgratz.  Here  his  usual  eantion  deserted  him. 
According  to  all  reports,  his  speeches  were,  without  exception,  of 
the  wildest  Jacobinical  character.  He  stood  prominent  as  a 
leader  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince,  and  he  was  the  first 
sentenced  to  death.  His  execution  is  a  gross  breach  of  the  law 
acknowledged  throughout  Germany,  by  wluch  the  persons  of  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Parliament  are  safe  until  that  assembly  has 
granted  permission  for  their  prosecution. 


MR.  CHARLES  HEATH. 
At  his  house  in  Seymour  Place,  Euston  Square,  London,  on  the 
18tli  November,  Mr.  Chajiles  Heath, the  celebrated  engraver.  For 
forty  years  he  held  a  high  place  amongst  the  artistn  of  England,  and 
was  well  known  for  his  exquisite  engravings  in  the  annuals.  Besides 
his  works  in  "  The  Keepsake ;"  «  The  Book  of  Beauty ;"  «  The  Pic- 
turesque Annual  ;**  and  Cattennole*s  "Historical  Annual,'*  he  pub-' 
lished  "  The  Gems  of  Beauty ;"  "  The  Children  of  the  Nobility  ;' 
" TheWaverlcy  Gallery ;"  "The  Belle  of  the  Season,"  and  other 
equally  beautiittl  specimens  of  engraving.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  James  Heath,  the  celebrated  historical  engraver  to  George  III. ; 
and,  in  common  with  his  brother,  inherited  aU  the  talent  of  his 
father  and  grandfather. 


SIR  JOHN  BARROW,  BART. 
At  New  Street,  Spring  Gkirdens,  London,  on  the  28d  Novem- 
ber, suddenly.  Sir  John  Bajirow,  Bart.,  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  author  of  several  useful  works,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  his  death,  Sir  John,  aft«r  break- 
fast, took  his  usual  walk  on  the  Parade,  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
returned  to  his  residence  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  sat 
down  to  luncheon,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching death.  His  daughter  at  once  sent  for  the  professional 
aid  of  Dr.  Rigby,  who  resides  in  the  same  street.  That  gentleman 
came  immediately,  but  found  that  the  pulse  of  the  venerable  1»- 
ronct  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  that  life  was  eitinct.    He  gave  it  aa 


his  opinion  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  syncope  after  slight 
exertion.  Sir  John  Barrow  wqs  born  on  the  19th  of  June,  1764, 
at  Dragleybeek,  near  Llverstone,  and  was  the  only  ohild  of  Roger 
and  Bfary  Barrow.  He  was  educated  at  the  Town  Bank  Gram- 
mar-school ;  and  after  acting  as  superintendent  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Liverpool,  and  making  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  fishery, 
he  went  to  London.  In  170*2,  through  Sir  George  Staunton,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  as  comptroller  of 
the  household.  On  his  lordship  being  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hoj^e  in  1796,  Mr.  Barrow  went  with  him  as  one  of 
his  private  secretaries.  When  in  that  colony,  he  rendered  valuable 
services,  having  been  selected  by  the  Governor  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  the  rebel  Boers.  While  travelling  with  the  expedition,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  that  part  of  Southern 
Africa.  He  returned  to  England  in  1S04,  and  in  May  of  that 
year,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  services,  Viseonnt  Melville, 
on  his  becoming  FirstLordof  the  Admiralty,  appointed  him  second 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Tucker.  The  arduous 
duties  of  that  official  situation  he  discharged  for  a  period  of  forty 
years.  In  February,  1835,  he  was  created  a  Baronet  by  his  late 
Mi^esty  William  IV. ;  and  in  January,  1845,  he  retired  from  public 
life.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  secretaryship  by  Captain  William  A. 
BaiUie  Hamilton,  R.N.  Sir  Jolin  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  since  1805,  and  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society. 
Besides  being  a  contributor  to  the  "  Quarterly"  and  **  Edinburgh 
Reviews,"  and  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,"  Sir  John  Barrow 
was  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,"  **  Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,"  "Travels  in  China,"  published  in  1806,  and 
Ion;?  our  most  valmible  work  on  that  country.  "  The  Life  of  Lord 
Anson,"  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Howe,'! "  A  Chronological  History  of 
Arctic  Voyages,"  *'  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research  witliin  the 
Arctic  Regions,"  and  other  works.  He  married  in  August,  1798, 
Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  John  Treiiter,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Meml)er  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  by  whom  he  leaves  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,— viz.,  George,  who  succeeds  to  the  Baronetcy, 
bom  22d  October,  1802,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Pennel;  John  and  Peter,  clerks  in  the  AdiiirAlty;  a  son  in  the 
Royal  Navy ;  Mrs.  R.  Batty,  the  widow  of  Lient.-Colonel  R. 
Batty, late  of  the  Grenadier  Guards;  a!id  a  daughter  unmarried. 
His  son,  John  Barrow,  Est}.,  is  the  author  of  "  Excursions  m  tho 
North  of  Europe,"  besides  works  on  Ireland  and  on  Iceland. 


VISCOUNT  MELBOURNE. 

At  his  ancestral  seat  of  Brocket  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
evening  of  November  24,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Melbourne, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Conspicuous  as  a  politician  and 
statesman,  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement,  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  nobleman  will  be  preserv«d  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  those  measures  of  reform,  passed  while  he  was  in  the  Minis- 
try, and  which  were  but  the  commencement  of  that  onward  pro- 
gress that  must  lead  to  a  farther  improvement  in  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  and  representation.  His  name  will 
also  be  remembered  as  that  of  the  minister  to  whose  instructions 
and  counsels  the  young  Queen  Victoria  listened  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  from  whom  she  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
government,  and  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  her  i>eople,  which 
has  distinguislied  her  conduct  and  her  reign. 

William  Lamb,  second  Viscount  Melbourne,  Baron  of  Kihnore, 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  Baron 
Melbourne,  of  Melbourne,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  Baronet,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1779,  and  succeeded  his  father.  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount 
Melbourne,  on  the  2*2d  July,  1828.  His  father.  Sir  Peniston,  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Malmesbury  in  Parliament,  and  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  George  IV.,  while  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
Baron  of  Kilmore,  on  8th  June,  1770;  Viscount  Melbourne,  11th 
January,  1781,  and  created  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Melbourne,  of  Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  18th  July, 
1815.  The  lady  of  the  first  Lord  Melbourne — the  mother  of  the 
deceased  nobleman — was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
banke,  Bart.;  of  whose  beauty  and  talents  Lord  Byron  has  ex- 
pressed such  high  admiration.  He  writes  that  La^  Melbourne 
was  the  best  friend  he  ever  had  in  his » life,  and  the  cleverest  of 
women.  In  another  part  of  his  journal  he  says  that  he  had  **ncver 
met  with  a  woman  of  her  talent."  Lord  Melbourne's  elder  brother, 
the  Hon.  Peniston  Lamb,  died  in  1805,  and  he,  as  being  the  next 
surviving  son,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates,  on  his  father's 
death. 


